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AT =s Altes Testament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

Aym= Authorized Version margin. 
A.y. =Anno Yazdagird {A.i). 639). 

Bab, ^Babylonian. 

circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. = compare. 
ct.=« contrast. 

D = Beuteronomist. 

E— Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng.=English. 

Eth. =Etliiopic. 

EV, EVV= English Version, Versions, 
f. s=:and foUo\^dng verse or page, 
if. =and followbag verses or pages. 

Fr. = French. 

Germ. =; German. 

Gr.s= Greek. 

H— Law of Holiness. 

Ileb. = Hebrew. 

BTcl. s= Hellenistic. 

Hex. — Hexateuch. 

Himy. = Hiinyaritic. 
fr. — Irish. 

Tran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jail wist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jerus. = J erusalem. 

Jos. = JosephUvS. 

LXX=Septuagmt. 

Min. = Minoean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretio Tex t. 
n. =note. 

NT — New Testament, 

Onb:. =:OnT^elos. 

0T=:01d Testament. 

P = Priestly N arrati ve. 

Pal, = Palestine, Palestinian, 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers, = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. — Phceniciaii, 

Pr. Bk.=: Prayer Book. 

R=:Kedactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV 3= Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =:Sabsean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Bern. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Sep tuagint* 

Sin.s=:Smaitic. 

Skr. s=: Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. s= Syriac. “ 

i, (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. csTargum. 

Theod. =:Theodotioii. 

TR— Textus Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. retranslated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.=: Vulgate. 

WH*=:Westcott and Hort*s text. 


II. Books op the Bible 


OM Testament. 


Gn=s: Genesis, 
Ex==Bxodns. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Nu =2 Numbers. 

Bfc ==: Deuteronomy, 

Josiss Joshua. 

Jgsa Judges, 
liu— Ruth, 

I S, 2 S=:l and 2 Samuel. 
XK, 2 Kiri and 2 Kings. 
1 Oh, 2 0h=2l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezrr=Ezra. 

Neh— Nehemiah, 
EstrsEgthet. 

Job, 

Per: Psalms. 

Pr» Proverbs. 
Ec^Eeciesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is— Isaiah. 

Jer— Jei*emiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk=rEzeldeL 
Bn -Daniel. 
Hos=:Hosea. 

Jin Joel. 

Am— Amos. 
ObrsObadiah, 

Jon =r Jonah. 
MiesrMicah. 

Nall =» Nahum. 
HabsrHabakkuk. . 
Beph r= Zephaniah/ 
HagrsHaggai 
ZecsrZecharmh, 
Mal«MalacM. 


Apocrypha, 

I Es* 2 and 2 ToirTobit.. 

' Esdtas, J^ssrJudith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wissr Wisdom, 

Sir =r Siraeh or Ecclesi- 
asticus, 

Barr: Baruch. 

Three « Bong of the Three 
Children. 


Bus =: Susanna. 

Bel 55= Be! and the 
Dragon, 

Pr. Man — Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=I and 2 
Maooabeea, 


Mem Testament, 


iMt =2 Matthew, 
MkrrMark. 
Lk^^Luke, 
Jn==John, 

Ac Acts. 

Bo = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Go Si:! 

Corinthians. 
Gal— Galatians. 
Enh- Ephesians. 
PhsssPhyipijIans. 
ColttOolossIans. . 


1 Th, 2 Thi=l and 2 
ThesBaloniaas, 

1 Ti* 2 and 2 

Timothy^ 

Tit:== Titus. 

Fhliem ^Philemon, 
and 2 He Hebrews. 

Jas= James. 

1 P, 2 Pw I and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn. 2 Jn, 3 Jn»E % 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Bev ssRevelaMom 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, ’\\lien unaccompanied by the title of a booh, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen=:jBef^mye Beligionsgcsch.^ 1888, 

Baldwin =Dic^, of Philosophy and Psychologif^ 
3 vols. 1901-06. 

1&^x^^Nominalhildung in don sem. Sprachcn^ 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (^894). 

BSnzinger=.He6. ArcmwlogUy 1894, 

Brockelnianii = d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 

1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau =: Syr, * Mom, Bcchtshuch mis dem 
funften JahrMinderti 1880. 

BndgQ== Gods of the Egyptians^ 2 voLs. 1903. 

Baremberg-Saglio =Zl^c^. des ant, grec, ei rom.^ 
1886-90. 

Be la Saussaye=Xe/ir6wc/i der EeUgionsgesch,^^ 
1905. 

Benzinger = Enchiridion Symholor um Freiburg 

im Br., 1911. 

Beussen=Bi^ Philos, d, UpanishadSi 1899 [Eng, 
tr., 1906]. 

Boughty=:,4m5ia Desertai 2 vols. 1888. 

Qiimmzsi Deutsche Mythologies y 3 vols, 1875-78, 
^ Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology y 4 vols. 1882-88. 

BQmlouxg%r=Mealeneyclopadie furBihel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl, 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

PLoldex—A ltceltischer SprachschatZy 1891 If. 

Holtzmaml-Zopffels=Xe^^^wJO?^ /. Iheol. u. Ki/rchen- 
zoesen^y ISfc. 

TLoyfiit=.Native Tribes of S,E. Austrahay 1904. 

Jubainville= de Litt. celtiguey 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur Us religions s4imtiques\ 1904, 
Arahic-English Lexicoity 1863 ff. 

ha^ngj^Mythy Mitual, and Religion^ , 2 vols. 1899. 

jAQfs\m,—Denh7mUr aus Aegypten u, Aetkiopien, 
1849-60, 

Liohtenberger=Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarsld=J7a?ic?5wcA der nordsem, Epigraphiky 
1898. 

McCurdy Prophecy y and the Monuments , 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir ^ Or ig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

MusS'Amolt=-4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language y 1894 ff. 


Nowack=:Xe/ir6acA d. heb. Archaologie, 2 voLs. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa=i26ia^rwc?/c. der classtsohen Alter- 
tuTnswissenschafiy 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez=jff^i5^. de Vart dans VantiquiU, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=i?ow/i.9cAe Mythologie, 1858. 

Religion des peupies non-civiUseSy 1883. 

lAidkm==^Handvorterbuch d, hibl, Altertmns^y 1893- 
94. 

Robinson Researches in Palestine'^ y 1856. 

Roscher-Xeo;. gr. u. rom. Mythologicy 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog ="X/ic New Schaff-JIerzog Encyclo 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

^cbrnkel^Bihel-Lexicony 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schurer=<?JT^ 3 vols. 1898-1901 [EJPy 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally=Xe&e?t nacli dem TodCy 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=^ed. Wortcrbuch zum AT, 1893. 

^m^nd—Lehrhuch der altiest, Religionsgesch.-, 
1899. 

Smith {G. A.)=:Mistorieal Geography of the Eoly 
Lands ^ 1897. 

Smith (W. 'R.)=- Religion of the Semites^y 1894. 

Spencer (&.)^ Principles of Sooiologyfy 1885-90. 

Speneer-Ginen*=iVaR^;e Tribes of Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen^ =: i'T^orifAem Tribes of Central 
Australiay 1904. 

Swete = TAfj OT in Greehy 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

TVior (E. 'B,)^Primitwe Culture^ y 1891 [^1903], 

l]€berweg=:ir 2 ^#. of Philosophy y Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber =/w<i'wcAe Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Xie Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Am. 
Egyptiansy 1897]. 

Wilkinson and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptian^ 3 vols. 1878. 

liUU%-=^ Die goitesdiemtlichen Vortraqe der Judm^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopcedias, 

A A ssArchiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiq^uarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Arohiv fur Ethnographie. 

AEG^Amjr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissensohaften. 

Archiv fiir Geschiohte der PhiloaopMe. 

..4 HP —American Historical Review. 

JHfss Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

American Journal of Philology. 

A XPsr= American Journal of Psychology. 

,4 /PPX?« American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

44XSX=k A merican Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

.4 rfXA- American Journal of Theology, 

.4if<T=K Annales du Mus6e Guhnet. 

i4PX5- American Palestine Exploration Society, 

^PP=Axchiv fdr Papyrusforschung. 

.4P= Anthropological Review, , 

APlFssfAr^hiv fiir Religionswissensehaft. 

A/S'ssr Aeta Sanctorum (&llandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

A /S'G— Abhandlungen der Siichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissensohaften. 

A/S^oc—L’Annde Sociologique. 

Archaeological Survey of W, India. 
A.2’s=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

PAG=Beitrage zur alien Geschichte. 
PA^S';S^=Beitrag6 zur Assyriologie u, sem. Sprach 
wissenschaft (edd, Belitzsch ami liaupt). 
PUH- Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 
PX= Bureau of Ethnology. 

Bombay Gazetteer. 

RJ*=BeUum Judaicum (Josephus). 

PX=Bampton Lectures. 

PXH= Bulletin de Litterature Ecclesia&tique. 
PC?p!s:Bab, and Oriental Record. 

BS = Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bulletin de la Soc. areli^oiogique a Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L jsr Bull etin dela Soc. d’An thr opologie de Lyon. 
P^AP= Bulletin de la Soe. d^Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

Bulletin de la Boa de GdograpMa 
PP^s=: Buddhist Text Society, 

P1F:r=BibIical World, 
jB.2r22Bxblische Zeitsclhrifi 
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CM JSX = Comptes rendus de FAcad^mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Letties. 

CTT/S'= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

(7jE= C atholic Encyclopedia, 

C7i^=: Childliood of Fiction (MacCulioch). 

Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 

Census of India. 

C/M = Corpus Insciip. Atticamm. 

C/^== Corpus Inscrip. Etruseaium. 

C/C = Corpus Inaci ip. Gi ecai um . 

C/jC= C orpus Insciip. Latinaruni. 

C/^S^= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT —Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng, 
tr. of KAT ^ ; see below], 

CjK= C ontemporary Review. 

Cei2= Celtic lieview. 

C/i?=: Classical Review. 

C<3i2= Church Quarterly Review. , 

C*§A’A= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latiuorum. 

DM C= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DMCD = Dict. d’Aich^ologie ehr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DR = Diet, of the Bible. 

DCM=I)ict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCR=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCC=Diet. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=;Dict. of Islam (Hughes), 

DiVD=Dict, of National Biography. 

DP/^P=Bict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DirMlF=:Denkschriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

DRi= Encyclopaedia Blblica. 

DRr=Encyclopoedia Britannica. 

DD/’ir= E^p. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

D/= Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

DDD=The present work. 

Exp ~ Expositor. 

Da^T^ Expository Times. 

DDC—Fragmenta Historicoruni Grsecoram (coll. 

C. Mlilier, Paris, 1885). 

/X=Folklore. 

/XJ’=: Folklore Journal. 

Folklore Record. 

CM = Gazette Arch^ologique. 

CD— Golden Bough (Frazer). 

QQA rrGdfctingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
CCW—Gbttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kdnigl. Geseilschaft der Wissen- 
schaften m Gdttingen). 

C/MP=Grundriss d, Indo-Arischen PMiologie, 
C/rDssGrundriss d. Iranischen Philoiogie. 
C«/Fi=Geschiehto des judischen Yolkes. 

CFJ=s GesohicMe des Yolkes Israel. 

DM /= Handbook of American Indians, 
DDD^Hastin^^ Diet, of the Bible. 

DD=Historia Ecelesiastica. 

DCDD= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI =5= History of Israel. 

EJ KsHibbert Journal. 

DJP= History of the Jewish People. 

EL = Hibbert Lectures, 
i/WssHistoria Naturalis (Pliny). 

EWBs^ Handwdrterbuch. 

JM=: Indian Antiquary. 

/CD— International Critical Commentary, 

/DC? -International Congress of OrientaiistSi 
/DD= Indian Census Report. 

/D=£ Inscrip. Griecse (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 m). 

/DM SS5 Inscrip. GriecsB Antiquissimsc. 

/DJ— Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885) ^ new 
edition (1908-09). 

//Dalntenrational Journal of Ethiea. 

//!£ Si: International Theological Library. 

JM s=3 Journal Asiatique. . ^ ' 


/MDD^ Journal of American Folklore. 
t/M/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
c/M 05'— Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
/MRD= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

«/MRRc=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JR/ = Joumal of Biblical Literature, 
i J'RT>S'= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
t/D= Journal des D6bats. 

/DTA =Jahrbucher f. dentsche Theologie. 

Jewish Encyclopedia. 

»/DOR= Journal of the German Oriental Society- 
///D— Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JDR= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

J’XM'— Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

/P/i= Journal of Philology. 

/PTA= Jahrbiicher furjprotestantische Theologie. 
J"PT5'= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

TDD ^Jewish Quarterly lieview. 

/PM/= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

/PMR=: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
t/PM/S'Po= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

/PMiS'Ds: Journal of th© Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

PPMRass Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JPDRsr Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Journal of Roman Studies. 
t/TA/Sjf= Journal of Theological Studies. 
ArMT*=sDie Keilinschriften und das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

K'MT*=Zimmern-WineklePs ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or JOD=:Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

iTDP = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schuag, 1878. ^ 

DDRi-^Literarisehes Centralblatt. 
ZrOPA=Literaturblatt fur Oriental. Philoiogie. 
XDT= Inirodliction to Literature of OT (Driver), 
DP— Legend of Perseus (Hartiand). 
DRRjfssLeipziger sem, Studien. 

#=:M^lusme. 

JfM/PD =Memoires deFAead. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW — Monatsbericht d, Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AfDD=Monumenta Germanise Histoiiea (Pertz), 
JfD/F— Mittheilungen der Geseilschaft; fiir jud- 
ische Volksknnde. 

MG WJ r: Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaffc des Judentums. 

JfJ— Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MEDPV = Mitbheiluagen u. Nachiiehten des 
deutschen PaMstina-Yereins. 

MM ss Methodist Review. 

Jf FD = 2 Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ ss Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

JYDM D:=NuovoBuIlettiBo di Archeologia Cristiana. 
i/Ds: Nineteenth Century. 

EEWB — N euhebraisches Wdrterbuch. 
NIMQ^Eoxbh Indian Notes and Queries, 
Niri^Neue kirchiiche Zeitschrift. 

Notes and Queries. 

ifP=s: Native Races of the PaoiRc States {Bancroft). 
ETZGs== Neutestameutliche ZeitgescMchte, 

DJ^D=s Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ ^ OrientaMsche Litteraturmtung* 
DR^Onmnastica Sacra. . 

OTJO^i^Old Testament in th© Jewish Church (W. 
B. Smith). 

D/P« Oriental Translation Fund FiHjHcations. 

PM Proceedings of America Oriental Society. 
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P4SB=:Froceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bomhay* 

polychrome Bible (English). 

Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Primitive Culture (Tyior). 

I^EFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
PG!=Patroio^ia Grseca (Migne). 

Pt/P=:Preusaisclie Jahrbiicher. 

PX=5Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

Pi^^s= Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PPrs Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PP^®=:Prot. Bealencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauek). 
PPPss: Preshy texian and Reformed Review. 

PP<?= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PPiS'Psr Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
P5P-4 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PPjS^saPali Text Society. 

MA » Revue Arclieologique. 

PA Revue d’Anthropologie. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

Revue dAssyriologie. 

Revue Bibiique. 

Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 

Revue Critique. 

PCTeifs: Revue Celtic^ue. 

PC'Ass Revue Chr6tienne. 

PPifssRevue des Deux Mondes. 

BE = Eealency olo]^die. 

Pj^GssRevue jies Etudes Grecques, 

P.B'gcs Revue Egyptulogique. 

BEJ w Revue des Etudes Jiiives. 

Revue d’Ethnographie, 

EGG *= Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
PiTXP=: Revue d’Hiatoire et de Litterature re- 
Egieuses. 

BMBsxi Revue de FHistoire des Religions. 

PilOf= Revue du monde musulman. 

Revue Numismatique. 

PP^ Records of the Fast. 

PPA.= Revue Philosophique. 

P0=:Bdmisch6 Quartalsohrift. 

ES ^ Revue s<imitique d’fipigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

B8A =?Eeoueil de la Soc. areh4oio^qu6. 

Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
PPAPas Recuail de Travaux r41atifs h PArehdologie 
et k la Phiiologie. 

PPP= Revue des traditions populaires. 
P2%P^*=xRevtt6 de Thdologie et de Philosophic. 
PPr=sReeueil de Travaux. 
PFFwReligionsgeschichtliche Tersuohe und Tor- 
arbeitungen, 

BWB « EealwSrterbuch. 


SB A W = Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschafcen. 

;SPP=: Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Sacred Books of the East. 

Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

>S'Di?=Smgle-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK = Studien und ICritiken. 

SMA = Sitzungsberichte d. Muncliener Akademie. 

iS^iS^GFF=SitzungvSberichte cl. KgL Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SJVA Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP A =: Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TA8J = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 

PG=s: Tribes and Castes. 

Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

7^Ar=:Theol. Tijdschrift. 

PPP’iSf =5 Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PS's Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

Pf7a=Texte und Untersuchungeu. 

1FAJ= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=i'Wim&tZ^itmhxitt L Kunde des Morgen- 

, landes, 

ZA =:Zeitschirift fiir Assyriologie. 

.^A=Zeitschrift fur agyp. Spraehe u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die aittest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZGiT^Zeitsehrift fiir ehristliohe Kunst. 

ZGP=sZeitsohrift fiir celtisehe Phiiologie, 

ZDAssZeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertmn. 

ZB MG- = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlEnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV — Zeitschrift des deutschan Fam^tiaa' 
Vereins. 

ZlS?s=s Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 

ZK¥^ Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforsoliung. 

ZA'Gss Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. 

ZArT= Zeitschrift fur kathol. Theologie. 

ZATIFX— Zeitschrift fhx kirelil. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

.2'ir= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und PMa- 
gogik. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 

Zeitschrift fiir Yolkskuude. 

ZVBW =s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissensohaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
iogie. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

mICAT%ZOT% eto.] 
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SUFFERING,— I Ia^troduotion : the fact 
AND THE PilOi3Ll?i¥.— Sullcring, as a t'eatuie of 
life in this eartli, is too obvious and too familiar 
to need description. Sentimentality and denuncia- 
tion are alike supeilluous. Suhering is ail but 
univeisal. Fiom the point where, in the evolu- 
tionary process, a brain is developed, upward 
through ail ranks of being, suftering is an unvary- 
ing element in experience. It appears in endless 
variety fc, Some of it belongs to animals in their 
initiiial conditions as an accompaniment of their 
life-story or as a consef|uence of their predaceous 
habits. It is, however, in human life that sulfeiing 
most abounds, A great deal of human sufiering is 
what we term roughly ‘physical pain/ though, in 
point of fact, the sulleiing of a self-conscious being 
must be radically distinct from that of a living 
creature in whose sentient life the thought of 
personality has not yet dawned. Phybical pain is 
found in many degiees of intensity, fiom that 
which is easily bearable, at least by persons in 
normal health, to that which is appalling to look 
upon, and must constitute an unimaginable 
anguish. ^ If we pass from physical snlieriug to 
Unit which is nieiifcal and moral, we are over- 
whelmed by the mass and the magnitude of the 
agonies that are the lot of mankind. From tiie 
sorrows of childhood, deeper tha.n the observer 
can calculate, to the stony griefs of age, untold 
and ungauged, there is a range of sutrering fieyond 
ail enumeration and conception, baOiing the im« 
agination, a, Iron ting the intelligence. 

The worst feature of human suffering is the 
chaotic nature of its distribution. If strong men 
alone were Bufferers, we would comfort ourselves 
by noting the gladness of little children ; but 
children suffer, often with an intensity which 
seems too awful for the tender frame to endure 
and yet survive* If the guilty alone buffered, wo 
miglit have some kind of theodicy to It tho facts ; 
but the innocent suffer j they are the greatest 
sufFex^ers. If we had to consider only our own pains, 
we might find a reason for them, or at least we could 
retreat to the fastness of our unconquerable souL 
When, however, it is the pain of others that con- 
fronts us, W0 feel that our explanations arc an ini-> 
pertinenee. The clue to their sufferings is not to 
DC found in any supposed rationale of our own, 

¥OL, 


The deepest element in the problem of pain is 
that so much suffering is meaningless, as far our 
most caieful thouglit can discern. After we have 
noted causes the lemoval of wliicli would certainly 
lediice tile quantity of pam in the world, after we 
have seiiix the ends which it may he supposed to 
serve, there iciuains a burjdusage of paln^ unac- 
counted for by our largest theoiy. It is this 
smplusage that forms the luiarb of the mystoy 
of siiffeiirig. If there is any meaningless pain 
in the worhl, jt cannot, suiely, he tlie best of all 
possible worlds. How can a world crossed by sucli 
a bar sinister be the expiession of wisilom, power, 
or goodness ? 

‘The dilemma of Eiiieurug is still with us: if God wishes to 
prevent evil hut eaiiuot, then he is impotent ; if he could but 
will not, he is lualovoleiiti ; if he has both the power and the 
will, whence then is eviiV'X 

The ciiallonge to theism is direct. There is 
pi'obably little theoretic atheism among ordinary 
men and women. But it is ceitain th.at in multi- 
tudes of eases faitli has suffeied shipwreck on the 
rock of meaningless pain. To this form of unbelief 
women are peculiarly prone. Suffering appeals to 
their sympathy. Their acquaintance with it is 
wide and intimate. They feel, more deeply biian 
men, the waste and cruelty of it; and they are 
accordingly brought to doubt the existence of a 
God who m at once ahniglity and all-mercdfuJ* In 
their case, too, scepUcisxn means more than it does 
to the majority of men. It is not mexcly the 
abaudoBiuent of a theory. It is the ruin of a life, 
through the loss of fclie hope which aUmo makea 
life endui’able* In all ages the pressure of this 
problem of pain has been felt. It may even bo 
said to be the driving force in all philosophy ami 
in every great religion* 

How shall man be reconciled to life? What 
view of the world must be taken if man m to live 
worthily in it? What estimate of life must be 
held if it is to be at least endui’able ? How are 
the fncfcs of suffering to’ be adjusted to the sense 
of value and the iBsjjiratioB of hope, which are the 
mainsprings of fruitful labour t 

II, TBS ssAmm ATmBPTB AT 
X, Pessimism*.— Frankly and deJBnltely, sulFcring 
is so wide-spread and m intense tliat#the verdict 

X W. n. Sorley and otbci*a, Ths Mkimnw of 
JIM iin '‘X8. 
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of open-eyed and uiipiojudiced observeis mnbt be 
that the world is an intolerable place to live in, 
and that life is an nneiidiirable burden. 

The classical example of this solution of the prohlein of pain 
IS the doctrine of Umlclha, which, in tlie heait of the 19th cent , 
wag lepio'-luoed by Schopenhauer Pcssiunsm must always bo 
substantially the same. It is intei estln}^ for its verdict, noi^ for 
its discusMons. Bnd<lha’9 * Foni Noble Truths’ — ^paiii, the oiicin 
of pain, the destruction of pain, and the ei^^htfold holv wa\ — 
are the enncliihion of the whole matter. The fust coiiiaiiib the 
result of dneot observation. Suffeiing prevails. Life is woi bli- 
less and miserable. The second tiaces this uiuveisal wietched- 
I 168 S to its fiouioe in ‘ thirst,* the desiie which attaches the soul 
ti^ worldly objects and leads to ‘ becoming: ’—an infinite senes of 
new existences, with a monotonous repetition of birth, pam, and 
despair. The third points out the means of delu crance from life 
and from suifenuj?, vis. cessation of desire. Lot desire cease , 
then the thread of life will be snapped ; then the foimtain of 
suffering will cease to flow. The fourth is Buddha’s plan of 
salvation, containing a careful account of the steps by which 
the extinction of desire la to be accomplished. Among those 
moraliti' has its place ; and Buddhist ethic has a mild lustre of 
its own. The crown of the procedure, however, is coniempla- 
Uon. Schopenhauer’s ‘path* includes art, but otherwise is 
scarcely an impiovement upon Buddha’s The issue for both 
is the kimc— the cessation of desire, the abandonment of the 
Will to live. 

j To discuss the pldlosopliy of peshiniLsni (gr.v.) 
would be wasted laboui. The Budilhist psy- 
chology, with its rigidly atomistic sensationalism, 
has gone to the scxap-heai), Sehopenhauer’b 
dependence on Kant does not give his system 
dbmmandmg aiithoiity. The leal strength of 
pessimism, or the linal demonstration of its weak- 
ness, must be sought elsewhere. Pessuiiisin pur- 
sues the empirical method. The first question to 
be asked is as to the validity of this method and 
as to the ceiianiiy of the hrst ^Koble Truth' 
reached by means of it. Can the worthlessness of 
life be established by any enumoiation of details? 
The question is not as to the possibility of balanc- 
ing the pessimist’s instances by others of a more 
cheering nature. Optimism cannot be establislied 
by*8iich means. The real question is as to the 
method itself. The pessimist inference from the 
facts of pain is not really dxawn by mere generaliza- 
tion. It zests on a preconceived theory of values, 
by 'which all the facts of life aie tested, Pessimism 
is siniidy disappointed heiloiusm. If the highest 
good is pleasure, life is eeitainly not worth living, 
for pleasure in any gui.se is not to he liad, on any 
terms whatever, in human experience, to such a 
degree as to counterbalance the damning facts of 
pain. If the Creator %vas bound to secure for His 
creatures a surplusage of pleasure, He certainly 
has failed to do so. His power has not been equal 
to His good intentions. If Ee exists, we must 
conceive of Him as fahorn of His omnipotence, or 
even ‘gone mad.’ Hedonism, however, is of all 
ethical theories the most x>recarious. If appeal be 
made to exx^erts in living, the answer will be re- 
turned that happiness is not the chief good for 
man and cannot be conceived as the chief end of 
creation. That x>l^ce of eminence belongs to moral 
goodness. 

Our que.siion as to the world, accordingly, must 
he : Is it so framed and ordered that moral good- 
ness is being wrought out therein, not merely in 
spite of, but actufdly by meaim of, tlie suffering 
that is to be found in all human life? It is to 
be observed, however, that the answer might he 
enough to refute pessimiBm, and yet leave a crux 
for theism. We might be quite convinced that 
virtue i.s the highest good for znan, and we juiglit 
vindicate the position that virtue grows to its 
maturity through .the discipline of paiuj still, if 
there remains a margin of suffering that hears no 
relation at aff to charaoter and cannot be related : 
to the chief end of creation, the thoistic eoncliiaton i 
remains ‘ open to doubt. It may even become 
necessary to maintain that optimism cannot be 
established by argument at all, and that theism 
is waTfkuted by some other process than that of 


logical demonstration. In that case the challenge 
of buffeiing may be met ; but not otheru i.-ic Aftei 
've have refuted a theoretic ])e*5‘-imisiu, we have to 
recognize the fact of x^din. Before one inelevant 
piuig our best theorizings sink abashed. We have 
nothing to say. Our speech would be a worse 
irielevaiice. 

2. Stoicism. — Another answer to the challenge 
of suffeiing is to the effect that, while pain real 
and may bo very acute, it is one of those iiHliffcient 
things which a wise and strong man may neglect, 
not allowing it to disturb him in any way. The 
Stoic philosophy is the elaboration of this an.siver, 
by means of a 'full appaiatus of metaphy.sic, psy- 
chology, and etiiic. Stoicism, how'over, is more 
than a jidnlosophical theory. It is an attitude to 
life. It leappears in noted peisonaiitie.s, when the 
insistent evils ajid disorders of the W'oihl diive men 
to the inner region of their own soiihs, to iind theii* 
a lefuge nowheie else discoveiahle. Tiie circum- 
stances under which classical Stoicism arose aie 
familiar, It wms an age of individualism. Ko 
relief or satisfaction could be found in any form 
of life open to man in the world of that day. Men 
could not go into the world and find the counterpart 
of their own moial nature. They could not lose 
themselves in the activities of city or nation and 
in the very piocessof bucU dcA otion achieve their 
owui hig'hest wuUare. And this for two reason.H: 
no city or nation was left standing in its independ- 
ence ; and the soul of man had giown so great in 
its needs and ea[>acities that it could no longer be 
satished wuthin the Imiiis of civic or national 
activities, howevex inieuHe and vivid these might 
be. Man had discovered himself. He knew now' 
that nothing less than the iiniver.se would meet his 
need and affoid a satisfying life. Here, then, is 
the Stoic go.spel, which is at once a philosophy and 
a message of balvation. Tiie ultimate reality is 
reason. We may speak of Nature or of God. In 
any case there is one principle at w’ork in tfie world 
ami in man. Stoicism is, in this aspect, optimism. 
It believes in a xuinciple which underlies aJi phen- 
omena and is moving through all events to eoni- 
Xdete victory. This prinemle is the life of all that 
IS, botli within num and beyond him. It Is a 
principle of reason and of harmony. It is inher- 
ently good,* and its sux>reinaey is the highest 
welfare of the 'svorld and of man, Tlio ethical 
ideal for man, accordingly, is consistency with 
nature or with reason ; or, spen.king religiously, 
it is harmony with the wdil of God. The ancient 
Stoic doctrine of providenee has the forvoui' of 
intense religions coimction. It is strange at hist 
sight that such a glowing optimism should have 
any room for a theoretic acknowledgment of the 
facts of pain and evil, It is to be noted, however, 
that the ultimate reason has been reached in 
Stoicism too easily. ^ It is, after all, a negation of 
the vast and eonhising facts of a miserable and 
XJerxiiexing experience. It is the bare affirmation 
of an abstract x>i'iuciple which ought to be the 
truth of ail things and, in xmint of fact, is repro- 
duced in scarcely any of them. Eeason is eveiy- 
thing ; and yet rea.son is nowhere. Stoic optimlhin 
is a faith ; but the Stoic estimate of facts is dark 
and pessimistic. What, then, is man to do, |»oised 
as he is between reason, which is his true nature, 
and. a world in which man and things are so irra- 
tional ? What attitude is he to take towards such 
brute facts as hunger and cold, oppression and 
cruelty, bereavement and grief f The Btoie answer 
is serene and hard. The wise man wdll choose 
reason. He will be absolutely sure that this 
choice brm"s him a good of wuleli no ]mwer In 
man or in tilings can rob him. Ho is in iudeleas- 
ible possession of the absolute best* His harmony 
with reason sets him in a charmed eimh, into 
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whioli nothing irrational and evil can ever enter. 
Pain lacks lus body ; but liis body is not his reason. 
Death lobs him of wife oi child ; bub they aie not 
himself. Evil afflicts lus friends ; bub that cannot 
invade the citadel of his own peace. We lead the 
aphoiisius and counsels of an Epictetus with a 
shudder. So calm, so logical, so inhuman ! It 
ought to he noted, however, that this attitude ot 
conijilete detachnumt towaids pain and evil is an 
advance upon a view snrdi as that of Aiistotle, 
which regards them as obstacles in the \vay of a 
perfect life. To the Stoic they are not obstaidcs. 
Tim perfect life has simply nothing to do with 
them. The wise man will nob court them ; but he 
will not allow them to disturb his serenity. He 
will make their occunence in his expeiience the 
occasion of manifesting his consistency with reason. 
He will even benohb by their presence, inasmuch 
as his conquest of them will invigorate his strength 
and enable him to gain a yet greater supeiionty 
over them. But, in themselves, they have no 
relation to his inner life, which is complete with- 
out them and does nothing to them At this point 
our admiration for the Bboic attitude reaches its 
highest, 

Here also our criticism begins. The reason, 
whi{;h is the Stoic’s God, and highest good, is not 
positively related to the manifold experiences of 
life. It is not in and through them that reason is 
revealed in its own inner v/ealth, and that man 
attains the fullness of his being. Veiy specially, 
pain and evil serve no end of reason, and the su- 
preme principle of the universe has no relation to 
them. IVIan, in union with that principle, has no 
duty with regard to them, save to repel them and 
to refuse to tliem the tribute of an emotion. It is 
not on these lines that the worth of life can be 
vindicated or an idealist construction of the universe 
be established. The Stoic conclusion is mere 
negation, abstraction, and emptiness. It is good 
only for defiance ; but deiiance is not victory over 
pain ; and far less is it transmutation of evil into 
the means of a greater good. 

Yet is it good, even for defiance? Stoicism has | 
too easily assumed that man can choose the reason 
of the universe and identify himself with it. A 
painful doubt clevelops. “Vthat if a man's .self be 
the main obstacle to his being identified witli God ? 
In abandoning all things finit^e and particular, will 
he not need also to surrender himself? Thus the 
axe is laid to the root of Stoic pride j and the Stoic 
gospel turns out- to be a counsm of despair. In the 
might of my self I am to defy the world. But wiio | 
am J ? The yqyj essence of ilnitude, the very acme 
of contrast with the reason whicli is the harmony ; 
of the universe. My utmost willing, then, is weak- 
ness, Upon my resistance falls the doom of 
ineptitude and inipotence. Victory is turned to 
defeat. Self -confidence is no longer possible ,• for 
self is the secret of failure. When Stoicism has 
I'caohed this point, it is ready for a philosophy, or 
a religion, which Bhall start where it ended and 
make the condition of man’s achievement of the 
highest good, not Ms self-assertion, but his self- 
surrender, The challenge of suffering might now’' 
be met in a different way— not by resistance, but 
by acceptance. Pain might become, not an obstacle 
In the path of the perfect life, not even a thing 
indifferent to man’s inner good, but the opportunity 
and the instnmient of his death to self, and there- 
fore, also, of his complete self-realization. Stoicism 
began with optimism mid ended in pessimism. It 
might be possible to reverse the process and to lean 
, our optimism upon a deeper view of evE than an 
onipirioal jiessiuusm had ever ’ reached. Such a 
stage beyond Stoicism- is found in pne direction in 
bleo- Platonism, and by another path in Christianity. 

.M€liorism.*"“A nobler imswer to the challenge 


of suffering than that offered by SLoiclsm was very 
pievalent during the recent war. The w-oild, it is 
admitted, is full ot virulent evils and untold sullei- 
ings. These things are not to be explained. They 
are to be fought. They aie not to bo accepted as 
an irresistible fate or as the appuiutnienb of an 
almighty and sovereign Disposer of events. They 
aie evil, and only evil, continiuilly. Judged by 
the human conscience, they exist only to be resisted, 
defeated, banished from the experience of the race. 
Tliey are a challenge to love, sympathy, honoiy.’, 
to be met by saciifice, by service, and above all by 
unending war. All intelligences aie summoned to 
take part in this war for peace, this struggle for 
the abolition of suffering. Among the hosts en- 
gaged m this life-aiid'deatli conflict some individuals, 
both human and superhuman, occupy the position 
of leadership, as w'eil in strategy as in Uie actual 
lighting, Commander-in-chief of this aimy is God. 
lie is not what absolutism, or orthodox theism, lias 
conceived Him to be. He is not the insciiitable 
ground of all being, the omnipotent will, tiie 
ouiniscieiit mind by whose unalteralile decree all 
tilings in creation are predetermined. He is a 
finite being, though of course His resources both in 
wisdom and in powder are far more tlian human. 
He is in this fight, which is no shadow^y and sjiectral 
combat, but is foi Him as for man tragically real, 
a genuine life or death struggle. We can indeed 
scarcely imagine His being defeated ultimately ; 
but He has not w'on yet. Nay, He cannot win 
unless He secure the co-opei-ation of man. In this 
tremendous conflict human beings cannot be 
neutral. If they are not foi Him, ihej^ are against 
Him, slackers, traitors, or open enemies. He sends 
out a gre«at call for volunteers ; and ail wdio have a 
spark of generosity or heroism will rally to His 
side. They will light with the splendid courage 
which comes from sympathy with tiie oppressed 
and tortured everywhere, and with the desperate 
energy of those who see the issue plainly. They 
are fighting foi their all, for the very life of 
humanity, and humanity’s radiant and high-souled 
Leader. Every rookery pulled down, every disease 
routed, every social wrong redressed, is a battle 
won in the long campaign, a stage to the final, all- 
comprehensive victory. Suffering is being elimin- 
ated. Progress is lieing made. The end, if not in 
sight, is reasonably secure. 

But tlie piactical value of melioiism must rest 
ultimately on the validity of its presuppositions. 
If these are invalid, their results cannot be per- 
manent. Now the presuppo.sitioiis of ineliorisin 
are mainly three: (1) the universe is conceived as 
growing in time, its future, strictly speaking, 
unpredictable; (2) God Himself is avoiredly a 
finite being, in time, sometimes described even as 
^ young/ with a future before Blni in which He 
has still to make good ; (S) the issue of the conliict 
is, in the nature of the case, uncertain, though 
every succensive victory and the inexhaustible 
resources of intelligeuoea, human and superhuman, 
give ground for hope. It m not too much to say 
that each one of these presuppositions is disputable. 
Not one of them has won universal consent. To- 
gether they coE.stitute a huge hypothesis. If 
regarded as more than this, they^ become sheer 
dogmatism ; and dogmas are but * iron rations ’ at 
best, and are soon exhausted. 

The error both of Stoicism and of meliorism lies 
in trying to turn what is partial infio m absolute. 
Because a man is summoned to oppose the evil that 
is in the world with all his might, it is supposed 
that he can * carry on’ till the victory is Ms. 
Suppose, however, that this rough dualism between 
the good man and the'wickbd world do«iS not repr©-^ 
Sent the real situation. Suppoe© that ^the real 
source of evil la not without, but within, and that 
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the conflict that is being waged in the world is the 
image and the outcome of a moie devouiing strife 
that I'ages in man's own souL Then the result will 
he, as happened in the history of Stoicism, that 
self must give up its self-siifflciency and. must seek 
the true and the good, not by self-assertion, hut by 
self -surrender, and see in its attainment of virtue 
and knowledge the disclosure and the communi- 
cation of One who includes the universe in His 
consciousness and His control. Then the fighter 
may ‘ carry on ’ without anxiety and without self- 
confidence, because the victory has been won 
already, not by himself, but by the Power which 
is working in him, whose servant and vehicle he is. 
Tiie end ot such a war is not uncertain, though it 
can be leached only through a sacrificial ministry 
It ought to be added that meliorism makes no pretension of 
having solved the problem of pam. It knows no more than anj" 
other theory why pain should ever be ; and it cannot be blamed 
for refusing to face the question, A graver defect, however, is 
its inability to provide hope or comfort for those sufferers who 
are not takmiy part in the successive victories, or are not directly 
benefited by them In this war, as m all wars, it is the non- 
combatants who suffer most. But really the metaphor breaks 
* down altogether. Where time is the whole of reality, there can 
be no repatriation ’ of those who have been overwhelmed by the 
powers of evil Some meliorists believe in immortality. But 
their faith is nota ceitain conclusion from their presuppositions ; 
nor does meliorism require such a faith for ite eorapleteneas. It 
is concerned only with the progress of humanity. Its soldiers 
jffet their fill of figbtmg, and this is all the pay they ask for. 
Those who have never had a chance to fight, who have been 
crushed by forces too great for them, have no compensatoiy 
advantages offered them. At this point meliorism lapses below 
Stoicism. It has no resource against pesbimism. A world with 
such hopeless, meaningless pain in it had better never have been. 
The melionst *God’ escapes the condemnation and contempt 
even of the most ordinary intelligence, only because, to do him 
jualioe, he is not creator of the world, and is not responsible for 
its blemishes. We stand, as does *God’ also, in the midst of a 
ciroumambienb fate, unintelligible, inaccessible, whose blind 
decree can be neither modified nor served, which is liable at any 
moment to intervene disastrously in our affairs and turn our 
moat brilliant victory into mockery and despair 

Optimism. —The most perfect optimism would 
be a thoroughgoing pantheism. If finitude is 
really an illusion wiiich disappears ironi the point 
of view of the Absolute, evil cannot be held to 
exist. Ascend to the point of view of the Absolute, 
and forthwith evil is seen to be mere seeming. The 
idea that it exists is the mistake of those who 
attribute to things finite a reality which does not 
belong to them. 

This sounds convincing. But two remarks im- 
mediately occur. (1) ’Who shall ascend to the 
height of the Absolute ? How shall the finite leap 
to the Infinite ? Practically, pantheism has nothing 
to say to the sufferer. His pain is utterly irremedi- 
able. Pain necessarily belongs to the finite. He 
is bound to the finite. As long as he exists he 
must suffer. When suffering ceases, he will have 
ceased to be. Pantheistic optimism is thuvS pessi- 
mistic in its estimate of life. (2) If evil is an 
illusion, because it is finite, so must good be also, 
for it too is finite. Good and evil are, in fact, 
meaningless. For the Absolute they do not exist. 
Optimism and pessimism, accordingly, are philo- 
sophies of the unreal, and are in the strictest sense 
alike nonsense. Of course this treatment of the 
problem of pain is due to the en’or which turns the 
unity of thought against the manifold of experience 
and regards the universal as the only real, while 
the particular is condemned as the illusory. 

The philosophy of Leibuix has been dealt with in 
this EnQijclopmdia and needs no further exposition 
here. Leibnis stands at the opposite pole from 
pantheism j yet it is pimtheism to which his owm 
ruling pxincixile of thought constantly leads him. 
The principle of suffieienli reason, as he interprets 
it, is the same as that of identity and contradiction. 
A complete analysis would be a perfect explanation. 
The principle of identity is the highest principle of 
truth, All appearance of diferenco is mere illusion, 
arfet. Immm'A Aim Orrmisn. 


due to the disability of a finite consciousness. From 
this point of vie\v the proiilein of evil may be 
solved ; but the solution is really jiantheifetic. 

The criticism of Hume, and the yet moie de- 
structive w'oik of Kant, have made the dominance 
of an abstract Absolute impossible for modern 
thought. The finite has come to its I’iglith. The 
principle of freedom is too stiongly entrenched in 
the convictions of men ever to be relegated to the 
sphere of the negative and the illusory. This 
means that modern optimism can no longer take 
the position of pantheism, and so aflirni the sole 
reality of good as to destroy the possibility of evil. 
Its proof must now consist in arguing that evil is 
inseparable from the highest good in this sense, 
that the highest good is attainable only througli 
the conquest of evil. This arginnent consists 
fundamentally in a special reading of the facts of 
human life. It may be presented as a deduction 
from an idealist philosophy, or it may appear as an 
induction from data emiiirically reached. Funda- 
mentally it IS a judgment of value, as intuition of 
the significance of life, and is not reached by either 
the a priori or the a posteriori method. 

‘ There is no evil except for a rational being, who Is capable of 
willing' a good winch he identifies uith the aMolup* ^^ood, but 
which IS in reality in antagonism to it. Buh inasmuoh as tho 
possibility of willing this lower good is inseparable from the 
existence of free subjects, who only come to the clear v.onsciouh- 
ness of the higher through e’sqjerienee of tho lower, it is just 
the high destiny of man and the inflnile peifectmn of God 
which make it inconceivable how there should be a, umvurse, 
containing beings who realize what is the meaning of their own 
life and of the whole, unless those beings pass through the long 
and painful process by which the alisoiutely good is revealed as 
that which can overcome the deepest depths of evil.' t 

Watson, from whom these •words aie puotetl, 
develops them into a view of human life and 
histoiy which shows that, the liighei the concep- 
tion of the good, the deeper will be the Insigiit 
into evil. The man who know'S himself a siuher 
knows that no sin Is alien to him. He is the 
supreme sinner of the universe, the chief of sinnerH ; 
and ill the act in wdiicli he confesses and dies to his 
bin the violated older is rectified ; and the guilt 
which he so profoundly acknowledges is lifted to 
the shoulders of Another, and he is free for ever 
Watson does not in this passage explicitly apply 
this profound ooiieeption of an optimihui, vindi- 
cated through a deeper pessimism than Buddha or 
Schopenhauer ever knew, to the pangs of nature 
and the physical ■woes of men. Plainly, however, 
the one problem lies within the other. Tflie deepest 
evii^man can sufier is the division ■within liisowm 
spirit. Let his breach with the Absolute be healed, 
and his breach witli nature cannot fail to be healed 
likewise. The truth of nature is spirit. If the 
unity of spirit rise triumphant above the dualism 
that a faifac assertion of freedom has ^vroughfc, 
there can be left nowdiere in the universe any 
element of difference, and therefore of evil, %vhieh 
is not in process of being transcended in the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate good. 

Many writers who do not adhere to ‘Wafeson*s 
type of idealism base their ethical view of the uni- 
verse on the facts which lie emphasizes. Tiie worhi 
was certainly not framed to produce the pleasure 
of all sentient creatures or the happiness of human 
beings. The highest good is moral good, and 
moral good can be attained by man only through 
a process of discipline. A world which made good- 
ness easy would make true goodness impossible. 
By work, by suffering, and by temptation, human 
character is perfected. The thoistie and optimtstie 
infereaco is more securely drawn from a world 
with imperfections, in conflict with wliJch cliaracier 
IB ripened, than it would he from one in which 
neither physical nor moral evil was mmmt It 
is possible to believe that the Oreator of such a 

I John Watson, The Bettis of p, =1159. 
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world is good and wise and almighty, wheieas 
such a faith would he valueless if the world were a 
machine for turning out mechanical peifection. 
This does not mean, of course, that for every pain 
wo suliei we can allege a moral purpOvse. Physical 
suliering comes to us through our place in a costnic 
Older wdiose la'vvs operate with absolute impartiality. 

Would we prefer that it were otherwise? Yet 
in such a woild, and in such a world alone, can the 
highest good be lealized. As matter of observed 
fact, the good is making progress towards a victory, 
which may he delayed, hut which stands in no 
reasonable doubt. One difficulty lies in the path 
of such modest optimism, viz. the fate of the 
individual. Most upholdeis of this view take 
refuge in the idea of personal immortality. It 
is gianted that the general optimistic estimate 
requires that them shall be a hala^ice of good for 
the individual as yvell as for the race, seeing that 
the individual is an end in himself, and not a mere 
link in a clipn. But in the vast majorit;^ of in- 
dividuals this balance is not struck within time 
and space. It is necessai-y, therefore, to postulate 
another life, in which the wrongs and suflerings of 
this world shall be lectified and their memory lost 
in the realization of perfect good. 

An argument such as this, which turns upon the 
supremacy moral^ worth, and the function of 
pain in realizing it in the history of individuals 
and of the race, is intellectual I'y unanswerable. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is : 

* God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world ! " 

It is to be noted, however, that, when we have solved the 
problem of pam from the point of view of the spectator, suflei- 
ing still reniams a mystery for the sufferers. No amount of 
argument can meet their need. What they require is an experi- 
ence. Their pam cannot be transmuted into joy by telling them 
that, in the final result, there will be for them a preponderance 
of good. They will continue to suffer, and before their anguish 
argument sinks back ashamed. They need to be introduced to 
the experience of a suffering within which theirs is comprehended 
and of a good through which theirs is guaranteed. 

Optimism must submit to the test of fact. The fact in this 
case is pam ; and jiain is msoluble by a process of reasoning. 
Over against every phase of the argument stands the intractable 
pain, or, rather, there stands the piteous army of the suffereis. 
Optimism appears satisfactory only when we stand back from 
the facts. Stand in the midst of them, and our philosophy is 
smitten into silence. A world, mth pam in it— and such pain I 
— cannot be the best of all possible worlds. 

Of course, Omar Khayyam’s aspiiation is ridiculous. We 
cannot ‘grasp this sorry scheme of things entue,” cannot 
‘ shatter It to bits’ and ‘ remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.’ 
None the less, we turn from the best that the optimist can say 
to the contemplation of a universe which contains such ‘ things ' 
in it and aie conscious of a lamentable gap. The key does not 
fit the lock. Suffering remains a mystery and a challenge to 
theism. 

5. The Christian doctrine of providence . — It 
cannot be doubted that Jesus had the whole fact 
of pahi present to His mind. He lived in the 
midst of suhexing. Yet it did not present itself 
60 Him as a problem. Certainly He made no 
explicit reference to the questions with which Job 
wrestled. His compassions flowed forth unhindered 
bj?- any theory of the causes of pain. He never 
viewed snflering as other than a great evil. He 
devoted a large part of His ministry to its alievxa- 
tion. But He never stood before it confounded or 
paralyzed. If He was conscious of its challenge to 
theism, He never replied by argument. He lived 
in unbroken communion with God, and faced all 
the problems of life from that position of perfect 
acquaintance. He knew God. He knew that 
God’s love gathers into its compass all the suflbr- 
ing of man and of the whole sentient creation, i 
The good will of a God vrhom He knew as the Father 
cannot he impugned. The victory of His love can- 
not be doubted. In this faith J esus lived and died. 
He revealed to man its divine object, and gave 
theism the verifl cation of experience. Christianity 
is the reproduction of this proof. It is a life * Md 
"viHi Cdirist in GoclJ It# is an experiftnee. 


This experience is nob a mystic lapiure, to ho 
attained in raie moments by those who have leisure 
to cultivate the conditions* leading to such remote 
and peiilous heights. It may be reached by 
children. It can be reached only by those who 
consent to become as little children It is pecu- 
liarly accessible to sufleiers. It is loached in the 
act by whicii man surrenders his separateness of 
will and commits himself trustfully to the divine 
love as it meets him in the chiefe&t of all suflerers. 
Buch an experience cannot be translated directly 
into a theory of pain. It contains moie than any 
theory can express. All noble idealism seeks to 
interpiet its fullness; and, apart from it, no philo- 
sophical solution can be more than an attractive 
speculation. 

The Christian doctrine of providence {q,v,) articu- 
lates the leading ideas which are implicit in this 
experience, and by means of them seeks to exhibit 
the 1 elation of God to the history of the woild. It 
does so, however, under the distinct understanding 
that the experience of communion with God, while it 
is central and all-comprehensive, cannot be drawn 
upon to provide ready -made answers to the questions 
which intellect may raise regarding the course of 
I nature and of human life. The divine love is the 
highest reason. The Logos is love incarnate in 
the life of the Son of God. But this does nol; 
mean that a book could be written, solving, on the 
whole and in every detail, the mystery of pain. 
No reasoning process can reach the sanctuary 
where God at once comforts and remakes the soul 
that pain has shattered. The Christian is an 
optimist, but not a theorist. He knows God. He 
has seen Him in Christ. God is love. Tliat is the 
secret. There is no truth outside of love, no power 
that can withstand love. It dominates the uni- 
verse. It is almighty. When it is reproduced in 
man, it is the greatest thing in the world. The 
doctrine of providence simply says, in different 
connexions, that the divine love is sure of itself, 
knows its own design* is baffled by no obstacles, 
overcomes all enemies, is moving to an end, guar- 
anteed in Christ, which m none other than God’s 
perfect comratinication of Himself in and to a uni- 
verse which responds with the ^ Amen ’ of absolute 
faith and unhindered devotion. Christian optimism 
blends the confident assertion of love’s snpiemacy 
with an unashamed agnosbieism. Its key unlocks 
the mystery of suffering. Yet the Christian does 
not employ this key to meet the question of why 
and wherefore, either as to the presence of pain in 
the world at large or as to any individual affliction. 
He bears witness to the fact of love. The accept- 
ance of that fact introduces the sufferer to an 
experience in which all questionings are transcended 
in a great possession. Christianity accordingly 
stands apart from theoretic optimism. It does not, 
of course, impugn the function of pain, by whicii 
philosophers ana poetshave sought to establish their 
hopeful conclusions. It can use such instances of 
beneficial pain as illustrations of its own central 
trutln It doubts, however, their adoiiuacy to 
establish, by intellectual demonstration, results so 
magnificent. It is in full sympathy with their 
spirit. But it rests its optimism on a different 
basis ; and it presents its results not so much to 
those who contemplate suffering from without, in 
order to satisfy their questions, as to those who 
know it from within, that they may know it better 
and enter through it into fellowship with God. 

(a) Tim ground of Christian optimism, — The 
Christian doctrine of providence stands at one 
point in profound and significant ap'eement with 
such m idealism as is presented in the writings of 
Oaird and 'Watson. It believes that problem 
of pain is part 'o! the wider and deeper prghlein ol 
‘moral evil. It does not stay to disouw the faet 
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physical evil before it lias dealt with the 41 aver 
problem of sin. It presses on to tiie tremendous 
fact of breach with God, coniident that, if that has 
heen met and healed, no other discord can remain 
finally unresolved. Natiiie finds its tiutli in man. 
Physical sn tiering has its analogue in the division 
which exists between the 1 niman soul and God. lie- 
conciliation with God >vili be the final solution of 
a mystery of pain which reverberates throughout 
the universe. In spite of this parallelism, how- 
ej'^er, Christianity and idealism stand apai t. C hri sti - 
auity is an idealism, no doubt. But idealism is 
not Christianity. The vital question foi both is 
the reconciliation of man and God. How is it 
achieved? Idealism answers, In an idea. Cliiisti- 
anity ventuies its all on an hisloiio fact. Idealism 
pursues the soul to its deepest consciousness of 
guilt and declares that there ah cady is the recon- 
ciliation, The consciousness of guilt is possible 
only to a soul fundamentally at one with God. In 
awaking to a sense of liis guilt, man knows himself 
reconciled at once to God and the universe. The 
^ spiritual unity is gained; the unification of all 
experience is thereby gnaranleed.^ Chiistianity 
deepens the diagnosis and exhibits a different 
remedy. In sin man has the universe against him. 
It reacts to Ms sin in perpetual judgment, regifeter- 
ifig in his character and his career, in loss and 
defeat and pain, the condemnation winch man’s 
attack upon the universal order has bi ought upon 
him. This automatic reaction does not stand 
apart from the will of God. It reflects one aspect 
of the divine mind regarding sin and carries out 
one part of the divine dealing with it. But sin is 
not the ultimate reality of the moral world ; and 
judgment is not the whole mind and will of God, 
the ultimate in God and in the universe is love. 
The reconciliation is accomplished not in an idea, 
but? in the action of God. The love of God goes 
into action coincidently with the sin of man. It is 
true that God’s experience of time must differ from 
ours in a manner necessarily inconceivable by us ; 
so that it is not improper to speak of an eternal 
act of love and an eternal atonement. But the 
standpoint of Christianity is definitely historical. 
Sin is in time. Sin>bearing is in time also. Love 
can reconcile the world to God only if it pass to 
the world’s side and in the world realize experi- 
mentally the whole meaning of sin. It must enter 
into the tragedy of human life in an experience 
more tragic than any penitent sinner over passed 
through. * Christ died for our sins ’ (1 Co 15^). It 
is the first, the only, Christian gospel. In the 
action and passion of a life crowned by the Cross 
Christ is not another than God, He is God, in a 
temporal experience, manifesting an eternal fact. 
Love has gone to the utmost limit of sin and suffer- 
ing and has returned bearing the fruits of that un- 
imaginable agony in a world reconciled, mankind 
redeemed, sin and evil judged, exposed, broken, 
Tlie^ fact of sin — that Is pessimism. The fact of 
Christ— that is optimism. Christianity confronts 
the world of sin and sufiering with the deeper 
suflering of divine sin-bearing love. All else that 
it has to say , is an inference from that basal fact. 
Its doctrine of providence consists in developing 
the significance of that fact for the varied discipline 
of life. 

Ohyisilan faith in providence is an immediate inference 
from tbe Ohristlan experience of redemption, and it is an 
inference as vast and unqualided asthexedeeininfflovc on which 
itrests.^1 

To b© reconciled to God is to be reconciled to 
life. To be at on© wdth God is to bo at home in 
the universe. The reactions of the order with 
which we now live, in' harmony set like a tide 
towards oiir^porfecting. ^ All things ivork together 
Ohfistian DoctHm <f '‘ M^aoncUiatwn. u. 3301,; 
9CC also pp. 1, 8, 


foi good to them that love God.’ Love has taken 
the place of fate. Possessing it and being pos- 
sessed by it, we possess all things. Wo cio»s every 
chasm, even the ultimate gull of death, and find 
oui -.elves still in a region wheie love king. 

The NT is a lyiic ; but it is not a fieak of poedio 
fancy. It is the song of a vicloiy won, the lecord 
of an experience, not the less reliable that it is 
amazing, an inference uliich is sbiictly logii'al, 
from the greater to the less, though it surpchs^ all 
calculation. ‘He that spaied not Ins own Hon, 
but delivered him up for ns all, how si 1 all he not 
with him also freely give ns all thine’' V (Ito 8'"). 

{h) The Christian attUnde toiVfnih siijl'cruiff -- 
(1) Fain means obstruction of life. It is {'--.enti- 
ally evil. It is not the inteulion of God that any 
of His sentient creatures should Miller. It is not 
possible to say to every suilerer, ‘God sent you 
tins; He has laid this affliction upon you,’ Thi-* 
Judgment upon sufieiing as evil will he assailed 
from many jioints of view, sciontiiic, ethical, and 
religious. SuHeiing, it will bo said, is inevilahle, 
as on element m the evolution of the woild. It 
was expeuenced by inmimei able sentient ci natures 
millenniums before man apj reared on the earth, 
bofoie the first .sm was committed. Sufiering, it 
will be urged, is a splendid moral diselpUne. It 
is, therefore, a good, of which no man can com- 
plain that he has liad too much. It is sufiieienfc to 
reply that the xVuihor and Object of Christian 
faith, the Bevealer and tlie Organ of the infinite 
love, did not think so. Ho steadfastly iiiinself 
to reduce the sum of pain. So far as we know, 
He never met a case of pain wlTndi He did not 
lelieve, if the conditions were ])res«*nt for 
doing so. In such action He Hiin.solf sufiered 
exceedingly. He made no moan. He recognized 
such sufiering to he necessary to the fulfilment of 
His redeeming vocation (Mt But IHs doing 
so cannot be construed as an approval of pain* 
Bather was it a Judgment upon pain os an evil to 
be removed at any cost of pain. This judgment, 
moreo ver, was not an implicit hedonism. 1 1 would 
bo rhliculous to make such a suggestion regarding 
the teaching of Jesus, lie never taught that it 
was a primary concern of God’s love to keep His 
creatures immune from sufiering. He absolutely 
denied tiiat the ciwn of life was pleasure. But 
tliis cannot be construed to mean that He regarded 
suffering as a good, or asceticism as the ideal of 
life, or sorrow as the soul of religion. Tt does 
imply, however, tliat He regarded the condition of 
the world as abnormal. He occupies the jioint of 
view of the leligious mind of Israel in looking 
upon the world as standing in intimate and vital 
relation with human life. There is a strici rele- 
vance between these two. If there be evil in man, 
there will be pain in nature. Nature stands so 
near to spirit that it thrills responsive to the 
breach that sin has wrought betivoon the hurnan 
spirit and the divine. Paul is enlarging the same 
idea inherited from the OT, and reinterpreted 
through the death and resurrection of the Kedemner, 
yfflen He speaks of the ‘sighing of creation,^ of 
its subjection to gamier??? and its share in the 
hope of redemption (Ko There is sufiering 

in nature ; and there is .sufiering in man as purl 
of nature. And all sufiering, in nature or In little 
children, is the exposition and illustration of that 
whieli, in self-consoious and self-doicjrminlng matu 
is sin. Hogmaiism regarding the origin of sin anti 
sufiering is forbidden. To appeal to predestina- 
fcion for a theory is to bring the Bternal within 
the limits of time. We have nothing to do “with 
origins* Wo have to do only wfith meanings and 
values* And this m the meaning which GhrisM* 
amfey juitB on pain. It means inlousolv j and It 
means qvih The first thing to' be doneVlih it In 
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not to discuss it or apologize for it, but to relieve 
it, if possible, and at least administer the healing of 
sympathy. This, then, is the hr&t po<=>ition of 
Ohiistianity with respect to pain : it is nob God*s 
will foi His cieatiues tliat they should suffer ; it is 
His will that pain shali be abolished from His 
universe foi eveimoie, 

(2) Pain is not an unanswerablQ challenge to 
theism. It is not inconsistent with the supremacy 
of love. Love has won an eternal victoiy in an 
event which occuired in time, Love has snatched 
victory from defeat. It has transmuted the foulest 
crime of man into the instrument of the divine 
redemption. It has done this greatest thing. 
How shall it not accomplish all le^'ser things in the 
same order? lie who redeems from sin will not 
be baffled by suffering. It is to be noted care- 
fully that Ciiiistian thought, in claiming that God 
is not hindered by the obstacle of pain, is not 
passing from etliical to non-ethical considerations, 
giving up love to take up power. What Chiistian 
excellence finds in the Cross of Christ is not an 
incident, an act over and done with, like the 
punish ment of a criminal. It is the histoi ic revela- 
tion of that which is in essence timeless, and 
endures through all time, and triumphs in all 
history, viz. the atoning love of God. _ The Cros.s 
is the Wpreme revelation of the divine immanence. 
God is present in all pain. He suffers in all suffer- 
ing, He is the chief sufferer ui the world. 

Theology has never done justice to the .surest 
aiHrmaiion of faith ; ' In all their affliction he was 
afflicted.* The incarnation of God in Christ is the 
deepest truth of the divine relation to the world. 
Nieene ortliodoxy is not orthodox enough. Mi.sled 
by the Greek conception of the Absolute, it 
ascribes divinity to One who, nevertheless, has an 
expoiience of which God is incapable. But the 
God whom faith finds in Christ is the only God 
there Ho .suffcis in ail that .sin has wrought, 
and His suffering is the redemption of the world. 
Christianity meets the challenge of pain, not by 
anxious computations of the amount of good 
which may be extracted from the agonies that fill 
the records of time, but by the unveiling of the 
suffering of God. The Cross is the only Christian 
apologetic. Only through the suflerin" of God is 
it tolerable to suppose that a world wdth pain in 
it is His w-orld, reeoncileil to Him, and carrying 
within its tragic history the eneigy of omnipotent 
redeeming love. We time-determined coirscious- 
nesse.s cannot pretend to understand God j but we 
know Him with an estimate that is .siue and 
pierces the inevitable mists of time. God is love. 
This we know. For the rest we can afford to wait, 

(3) Christianity sets out in the name and by the 
power of a victory already won, on its age-long 
vocation—the conquest of sin and suffering. To 
accept at God*s hands the deliverance He has 
wrought by pain is to be committed to a perpetual 
war with pain. The campaign is world-wide. 
The battles are innumerable. The fundamental 
strategy is to utilize for every instance of pain the 
energy of love, which is the tery nature of God 
and is available arid ailequate for the redemption 
of man. In this matter It may be that Church 
theology and Church policy have lagged bohiml 
the actual experience of Christians analiave failed 
to push home the victory. 

Tfarea lines ot action aro prescribsd by tho. eonsoiousnoss of 
redemption, (i.) employment of pain. It is here that 
optimism Is most at home. Bro^nin|j has rnrg out the answer- 
ing challenge to pain. It is absolutely trm that hi a sinfd 
world the perfecting' of souls is won through suflforing. We are 
to react on the pains we endure, and so make them subemwient 
to the development of moral stature., We are bound to be swift 
and earnest in tbls subjection of pain to our uses ; for the 
opportunity of so employing it passes with the passing moment, 
we are to lay‘to heart the thought which finds eiotuent expres- 
sion in tJgo BmsVs * Sermon in the Hospital ’ \ 


‘ While we suffer, let us set our souls 
To suffer pertectly : since this alone, 

The suffenng, which is this woild . .-.pecial grace, 
ilay lieie be iierfected and left behind.’ i 
All this IS to be accepted, rejoiced in, and piactised. The only 
leservation to be made la that such consideiations do nob eslab- 
hsh optimism as a theory. The data are not bioad enouirh. 
The victory ovei pain must fn^t be won befoie spocihe suffer- 
ings can be attacked in detail and made to yield booty to the 
conqneioi. This is the paradox of the higher life of man. 
Apart horn this sure base in timnipbant love, the flood of 
nielevant p.nn m nature and history would rout the moat 
confident optinnam. 

(u.)The masteiy of conditions This is the sphere of organ- 
ized ministry. All such serMce, whether opeiated by idealists 
or mateiiahbts, Christiana or iion-Christmns, pioceeds on the 
supposition that the conditions of human life are abnormal, and 
that, before full 'vigorous life can be enjoyed, these conditions 
must be improved. Another presupposition, howevei, has to be 
made if such nuinsterial aid to sufferers is to be completely suc- 
ce&sfu], and is to be rendeied, not rneiely with skill and fidelity, 
but with the energy of perfect confidence. We must be cei tified 
that in rendering such help we have the mnver.se on our side, 
that resident within it are foices capable of carrying sentient 
cieatuies to such complete and harmonious exeiciso of function 
as shall ho a perfect victory over pain. No alteration of con- 
ditions will be of any avail in social service or in medical work, 
unless there be this fountain of energy, discharging itself for 
ever thiough these channels. Apart from this, we shall not 
escape the vei diet of pessimism on our most abundant effoiU,,. 
Many will appeal to ‘Nature * ; bub Christianity knows nothing 
of personified abstractions. It goes deep into experience, 
and finils the living God, triumi>hant over pain, anti pouring 
the energy of IIis Spirit through channels or human ministry'. 
Such an experience of Qod binds upon those who share it an 
inescapable obligationof combating pain of eveiyldnd, where- 
soever it shows Its desolating presence. They aie the fellow- 
workers, without question or criticism, of ail of any cieed, or 
none, who will do this work and become conscious or uncon- 
scious instruments of love, suffering and victorious. 

(ill.) The direct oKhibition of the ultimate cure of pain, viz. 
the love of God in Christ. This is not an cxtiav agance of 
unreasoning emotionalism. It is sober fact, verified in innumer- 
able instances *, God’s love does heal pain. If the love of God 
weie regnant m all human life, how much of the world’s pain 
would remain? This is not an abstract speculation; it is a 
question whoso answer cannot be arithmetically complete, and 
yetis absolutely sure, and admits of boundless practical applica- 
tion, We must make thorough work of the eal.egory of solid- 
arity, Soul and body, man and man, race and race, humanity 
and nature : the universe is oiganic to the core. It lives* from 
the centre. By the lines of solidarity pain has penetrated to 
the last filament of the vast web of life. By the same lines of 
solidarity the htaling of pain will go spreading through the 
entire creation which now yaits mih eager longing for the 
revelation of the sons of God. Man's part in this qoiiijjrehensivo 
conquest of pain corresponds to his place and function, in the 
world. In him the meaning and value of the world are con- 
sciously appreheiKled and uttered. By him too they have been 
grievously mistaken, and the forces which should ha-vc filled the 
world with the peace and joy of functions normally operating 
and perfectly fulfilled have been hindered, and the world of 
man and nature has been put to illimitable torture. It is not 
morbid w'hen a man sees in the pain of innocent children, of 
wronged womanhooil, and even of the creatures beneath our 
rank, the sign and seal of his own sin, the Issues of a mighty 
evil in which ho is confederate. It is the simple truth. 

Therefore man has special work fco do in the 
healing of pain. He has to receive the healing 
which love can bestow in his own experience, 
alio wing it tinhindered exercise as lie is reconciled 
to God and to life. He has to heeoine the con- 
scions organ of that healing to all who suffer. He 
is never to inflict pain except in so far as pain, in 
the conditions under which -we live {themselves 
aimonnal), is the instrnmexit of moral, or physical 
benefit. He ia to he ceaselessly the channol of the 
love of God to man. Simply bjr being in the com- 
munion of God, one living m the divine love 
becomes soni’ce and centre of healing to the sonis 
and bodies of all around. The evidanee is matter 
of daily experience. Yet the power of healing is 
not a bare physical force. It requires conscious 
appropriation and direction. Love that heals is 
not magic, , It is effective as a vocation, accex>tcd 
and fuliiiled. The speeiffc task of love belongs to 
the manifold opportunities of life, and these are 
Innamerabie* They melude all mimstries of help. 
In particular^ two great obligations rest on all in 
whom love is doing its reconoilmg and healing 
work. One is witness, the other, is prayer. The 
Church, called into being by love*s depd, hm been 

> in. % HauiEtou King, Th4 *6^, p. 101. 
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slow in its recognition of these evident duties — 
slower, and less confident, in respect of the second 
than of the first. Yet it is in ]jia 3 w that the 
function and high piivilege of humanity do chiefi}^ 
consist. By prayer man enters the sanctuary of 
the divine immanence. In prayer the indwelling 
love finds another home and citadel, a new centie 
from which to woik. Prayer is the liberation of 
the spiritual energies that are saving the world. 
Prayer provides God with the conditions without 
vdiicli an Omnipotence that is nioial, and not 
p%sical, dare not and cannot work. The question 
will he asked, Does this mean that any given pain 
can be lelieved by prayer? The answer must be 
that dogmatism and prediction aie foi bidden by 
the organic structuie of the universe. No man 
sins by himself or suffers by himself, and no man 
is redeemed for himself alone. It is impossible to 
cut a man out of the texture of his existence and 
operate on him as though he were an unrelated 
atom moving in empty space. We Jiave no cal- 
culus by which to work out the measuienients of 
the individual’s sin and sufiermgs or to forecast 
^*the immediacy and completeness of his deliveiance. 
At the same time, our auswei must not ‘limit 
God.^ He certainly docs not fling about His 
powers, healing at haphazard. But with equal 
c(|nfideuee we may affirm that His healing power 
is available beyond any measure in which men 
have permitted it to operate. The ovdo mlutis 
heie is fixed and cannot be altered : first the 
reconciliation, then the liealing ; first the faith 
that commits itself absolutely to God in Christ, 
then the faith that refuses no gift of God. 

The expeneiice recorded in the NT is normative. 
First, believers owned Jesus Lord, then they re- 
ceived the Spiiit. The love to which they com- 
mitted themselves lived on in them, and wrought 
mightily. No complete catalogue of such opera- 
tions could be given. But among the lists that 
are given we read of healings (1 Co 12^ 2 ®). The 
gifts of the Spirit are not magical,*' and there is 
nothing stereotyped in the activities produced by 
them. It would be ridiculous to infer from tlie 
presence of a certain gift in the NT communities 
that it must be perpetual in the Church of all ages. 
The gifts were created for use. If the use ceased, 
the ^iffc was withdrawn. But is it fair to regard 
healing as a sporadic and passing manifestation of 
the Spirit’s presence ? Healing of the world’s pain 
is certainly part of the world’s redemption. Is it 
proper to make a distinction here and say that we 
will believe in the foigiveness of sins, but draw 
the line at the relief of pain ? It may be that sects 
which we justly condemn for their absurd meta- 
physic and their ridiculous Jargon, and for faults 
graver still, have such influence as belongs to them 
because they have been bold enough to rely on a 
healing power which belongs to the love that was, 
in Christ, the reconciliation of the world. It may 
be that the Church has to learn in tins matter 
from those whom, quite justifiably, it has excluded 
from its fellowship. In any case, the conquest of 
pain is the work of omnipotent atoning love 5 and 
in prayer man co-operates with God in healing the 
hurt of humanity and of the world. 

(4) Christian faith is more than conqueror of 
pain and can do^mueh more for the sufferer than 
relieve him of his distress, Christianity teaches 
the transmutation of pain. Those who love God 
find that all thhags, pain included, work together 
for their good. As they go deeper into the experi- 
ence of suffering, they make a still more wonderful 
discovery. In their pain they are not alone* 
They meet in that sequestered place Another, and 
He too is , a sufferer* These two pains, theirs and 
His, draw' together into the unity of one exiierienee 
in yiem, and they in Him ; their pain IBs, 


His pain tlieiis. Tliis is not to escape fiom pain. 
It is to take out of pam the element which makes 
it an evil. When the self is surreiulereii io the 
love of God in Christ, the sting of pain, which as 
; sin, is taken out of it. It becomes straightway 
; part of a life-fellowship with ledeeming love. It 
undergoes a complete iiansmutation. It has l>een 
taken up into the pain that is the piiee of the 
world’s redemption. There is no question cif 
diminishing the value of love’s ledeemmg deeil on 
the Cross of Christ. But the method of tiium* 
pliant love remauis. Tlie ages leproduce the 
method of Calvaiy, The sufieiings of ChustiiMi 
like a tide in the souls of His people (Ph 3‘^, Coi 
1-^}. Their sufferings take on the quality of His. 
They are ministerial, vicarious, sacuficial. Tliey 
are not on that account less haul to bear. \Vcie 
shame and spitting, thorns and nails, less painful 
because Jesus bore them as^ part of His ohcaicnce ? 
Suffbiing borne with Him is suffeiing still. It is, 
however, bearable, and far more than bearable. 
It is utterly changed. ^ It is nob a fate, but a voca- 
tion, the highest service that a soul can umilev to 
God or man. Its evil is blotted out. It in a 
moment in the being of the highest good. This 
does not mean that in every suffering a believing 
man will be conscious that it is good. The pain 
may inhibit the sense of joy, even as it did with 
J esus on the Cross. But none the less is it receivtsd 
and letained by the servant of God as the cuaui 
of his mimstiy, even as Jesus refused to com<? 
down from His Cross. 

Perhaps Jarae.s Hinton overstrains the thought 
when he .suggests that our feeling of pain in sacii* 
fice is due to the lack of a perfect love in us. 
.Sacrifice is pain *, but in deepest anguish we know 
it preferable to the best that tlie world can give. 

‘Remembering these thhis^-s . , , wbafe should i>\e co»sid<‘r 
the presence of pain in iho world to meanV . . , Iioea it not 
mean that a world in which so much of pam is present, is 
adapted— was altogether made — Lo bo the scene of an over* 
liowenng, an absorbing love? . . . The ioason we are made, or 
seem as if we were made for pain, is that we are matin for 
love. . . . 

What IS the happiness Ood has meant us lor, the happinc'ss 
to which human nature is iitted, to which it should aspiici' 
Should It be that from which the painful is banished, or that 
m which pam is latent? Should pain be mexeiy absent, or 
swallowed up m love and turned to joy? . . . 

The pain that is latent in man's bliss is latent, too, in God's ; 
in Hia most as He ia hijfhest : ami that life and death to 
which the eyes of men are ever turned, or namlering ever are 
recalled, reveals it to us, . . . 

All pains may be summed up in sacrfflee ; and sacriflee is— of 
couiso it is— the instrument of joy.’ ^ 

This is a nobler optimism than that which rests 
its case on the fruitage of bonelit out of ]niin. 
Browning, who Is the poet of the one, has not 
missed the other ; 

* I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godfihip, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness olosbomb, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow : drops like seed 
After the blossom, ullmmte of all.* 2 

The mystery of pain, then, is hid with Christ in 
God and becomes the open secret of the univeiTc. 
All pain is a symbol of the suffering of God, and 
fulfils the function of sacrifice. These innumerable 
untold and incalcuiabie pains of nature and of 
humanity are drawn into the compass of the aton- 
ing suffering of God. The sign of the Cross ia 
upon a world of sin. The ministerial, vicarious, 
sacrificial quality of suffering begins very eaxdy in 
the history of the world. Its presence is ever more 
closely marked as the scale ox being rises* It cjan 
be traced in each stage of the * ascent of man/ It mn 
be followed along the whole course of that livar of 
blood and tears which flows thx’oiigh human Mstey, 
It is useless to make computations, and ask. Was 
even redemption worth such, a Xuice? It would 

1 The MpsUrp of Pain% pp. S'?, %% ‘JO. W, 
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not be, if the 2>iice jiaid wei’e nieiely liuuuin jiaiu. 
But within the human [lain is hid the anguish of 
crucihed. love. It is part of ‘ the i e^i roach of Christ. ’ 
Because the infinite love shares this pain, it is 
tiansmuted. It becomes [lart of the pi ice which 
God pays. Nothing could apologize for Clod, not 
any benefit wiung from tortured bodies and 
slaughtered souls, if He merely looked on fiom a 
throne of omnipotence. But a God who suffers is 
immune from our criticism and does not need our 
defence. The siiffeiing of love has redeemed the 
world and has not lost its ledeeming power. 

Confessedly, this is a faith, not a theory. It is 
not the less, but the more, sure on that account. 
It is not a [irecarious inference from insecure pre- 
misses. Its jireniisses are the love and suffering 
of God, revealed in the ministry and the Cross of 
Christ, and appiehended in the act which commits 
the soul to their redeeming power. Faith is not 
an act finished in a spasm of emotion. It is the 
assumption of an attitude towards God and towards 
life, warranted and established by God’s redeeming 
action. 

Faith, sajs a great Christian teacher, ‘ is the whole being and 
attitude of the soul as determined by the sin-bearing love of 
God in Christ, That love, and that love alone, evokes it, and 
on that love and that alone, it rests.’ 1 
Therefore, Christian optimism is not a document 
which can be signed, sealed, and delivered to a 
suffering world to solve the Avhole problem of 
suffering. It is the outcome of an experience. 
Experience cannot be finislied, gathered up, and 
put aside. It lives and giows from a centre. 
Those who will know the force of its demonstraiion 
imist occupy the central standpoint. As that is 
reached in the act of self-commitment to the appeal 
of divine suffering love, it can be retained only in 
the continued action of communion with God. 
Faith in divine providence is not easy. Did any 
serious thinker ever imagine a state of mind in 
which taitli would rest on an argument? Faith is 
a post held in the midst of a fuiious attack which 
never cea«es. It can be held only in prayer. 
Prayer is at once communion and co-oiieration 
with God. In both aspects it caiiies wibh it con- 
firmation of faith. Without it faith withers and 
dies. As we live by receiving the divine love and 
by acting in the power of it, even to the last limit 
of devotion, the world where men suffer reveals 
itself as still within the compass of a sovereign 
pnr])Ose which tlirough pain is passing to its 
victory. And [irayor is the concentrated power 
of that life, the life of receiving and of giving. 
Prayer, therefore, conveys the final proof of divine 
providence. In prayer the darkness of siifiering 
comes into the light of divine victorious love. 

(fi) Lastly, the Christian view of pain is available 
for comfort. Comfort for such suffering as the 
world is full of cannot consist in words. 

*The philosopher’s generalisations falter, and only the pro- 
fessional pietist, babbling about all being for the best, keeps on 
lAlking* His observations are highly admirable. But even 
faith is almost ashamed of them. It is better to say nothing. 
There is simply nothing to be said.* ^ 

The only offer of comfort that will not insult the 
sufferer ‘comes from the love of a God who can and 
does suffer. This is the knowledge we have of 
Him. Where suffeiiiig is He is, in the fullness of 
a power won hy His own pain, Outside of Him 
there is no comfort. A world without suffering 
love at the heart of it would he an atheistic wprld. 
The last word regarding it would he unrelieved 
pessimism. 

Comfort is the work: of God within the soul. It 
is direct, immediate, as the divine Spirit enfolds 
the human in the unity of a mutual indwelling. 
Its action is beneath the eye of the observer i and 
it fulfils its mission when there is, no eye to 

1 Dennej’, ChHstim DQGtrm$ of p, 205, 


see, no lieiut to pity. It is the pimlege of 
creatures whose consciousness is other than human. 
It uiiholds those who are not consciou.s of its 
o^ieiations. Beneath their pain theie is a divine 
expel ience of vhich theirs is part, Christianity is 
withheld from [jessimism, only because it holds 
thus piofoundly the truth of the divine immanence. 
Only so is it withheld from Idasphemy, as it 
beholds the agonies of the world. Even so, it is 
dumb with amazement. All the more earnestly 
does it lay upon those who have received the 
Divine consolations the duty of ministering to 
those who suffer. Their fulfilment of this duty 
consists in making themselves the vehicles of re- 
deeming love. They have nothing of their own to 
give. The comfoit they can give is simply the 
comfort they have received, and that is the love of 
God. Whatever they say and do will be effective 
as it bears witness to, and is the medium ot, this 
—the only medicine for human hurt. In many 
cases silence will be the most perfect human veiiicle 
of the divine comfort. 

The Christian view of pain does not warrant the 
conclusion that in the case of the individual all 


suffering will cease. Tlie organism is disordered, 
and the elimination of pain cannot take place at 
haphazard. The doctrine of divine providence, 
however, rests on the eternal victory of love, »f 
which the time- development of the world contains 
the progiessive achievement. It, therefore, be- 
comes a [iredietion of that which will emerge out 
of time — ^the complete reconciliation of the world. 

Without tliis, comfort in suffeimg would be in- 
complete. God has no comfort to give if He is un- 
certain of victory. Love is triumphant over sin 
and suffering ; therefore both sin and suffering 
will cease to be. The final message of Christianity 
to a suffering vorld is one of an immoitai hope: 
® There shall be no more death, neither .sorrow, jior 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things aie [lassed away.’ 


Litbratuiib.— See references in artt. PESbiMisH and Optimism 
and Good and Evid; and art. ‘Pessimism' m Almoefc 
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SUFFERING MESSIAH. See Jesus 
Christ, vh. 6i4, Messiah, viii. 574^ 


§OF!S.“~i. Derivation and meaning. — The 
derivation of the name * Sufis’ (Muhainniadan 
ni|istic{^) ^^as long a subject of dispute. Most 
Sufis favour the theory that it is derived from 
In/Ct (‘parity’) and that the ^ufi is one of the 
elect who have become puriiiei from all worldly 
dehlements. Others vould connect it with saff 
(‘rank’), as though the Sufi were spiritually in 
the fiifot rank in virtue of his conimumon with 
God J or with suffn (‘bench’), refeiring the origin 
of Sufism^ to the Ah] al-suffa (‘people of the 
bench ’), a title given to certain x^oor Muslims in 
the early days of Islam who had no house or 
lodging and therefore used to take shelter on the 
« covered bench outside the mosexue built by the 
Prophet at Medina, As Qushairi and other Sufis 
admit, none of these exxrlanations is etymologically 
defensible. There is, however, among the deiiva- 
txpns xiroposed by the Sufis tliernselves one uliich 
does not violate the principles of etymology. The 
author of the oldest extant Arabic treatise on 
Sulisni, Abu Nasi al-Sarraj, declares that in his 
opinion (which, naturaliy, is not based on philo- 
logical grounds) the word ‘Sufi’ is derived from 
5^7/ (‘wool ’), ‘ for the woollen raiment is the habit 
of the prophets and the badge of tiro saints and 
elect, as appears in many traditions and narra- 
tives.’ " Notwithstanding the facetious remark of 
Bealiger, ‘ quod quidam Bob a flocco lanae dictum 
uolunt, hoc leuius est ipso fiocco lanae,’ it was 
perceived by some Eurox>enn Orientalists in the 
IBilr cent, that this derivation was what Reiske 
pronounced it to be — * sola uera et granimaticae 
ipsique rei congniaJ Meanwhile its claims to 
acceptance were challenged by Joseph von Hammer, 
who in his Gcsch, d&r semnm Medehunste PersimSi^ 
asserted that the Bufis are related to the ancient 
gynmosopliisfcs of India and that ‘ the Arable words 
Sufi (mystic) and ^afi (pure) belong to the same 
root, like the Greek and This un- 

lucky sentence might cast doubt on von Hammer’s 
competence as a philologist, but his suggested 
equation of ‘Sufi’ with <f 0 (fi 6 s was, at first sight, 
plausible enough. Although rejected by Tlioluck,^^ 
it lias been championed in comparatively recent 
times by Adalbert Merx.® In 1894 the question 
was jBnally settled by TIi. Ndkieke, at that time 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Strassburg. 
He pointed out® that the rvord £ro^6s i$ unknown 
in Aramaic and therefore eould scarcely be expected 
to occur in Arabic. On the other hand, both 
Aramaic and Arabic have the words and 

<jffLK 6 (roipos, and in the latter language the cr is 
represented by dn (^), as is almost invariably 
the case in Greek words which have been Arabicized, 
not by ^ad (^). If ‘ BafI ’ were of Greek extrac- 
tion, its initial mrl would be at least abnormal 
Further, wa have no xiositivo ground for regarding 
the derivation from (f 0 (i> 6 s as probable in ifcsell, 
whereas the derivation from §uf m confirmed by 
is tli<} more con'cct fom, implies 

deriviiMon from ‘ SfiH/ wbereas the corresponding' Arabic words 
tct$mwuf and p/f are collatem! formations from #/, which is 
the common root of hoth. 

2 KUilb aPLuma^ ed. R. A. Hit^olsoo, London, 1918, p, 20 f* 
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the authority of Onenial tradition. Noidcle tlu'u 
cites a number of pjLssages .showing that, in tho 
? first two centimes of fslam, gaiineiits of coaL^e 
I ^Yool were worn by the common ])et)ple atid 
I especially by those who lolluwcA an ascetic way 
of life. The words Ifthisu l-stlf, ‘he clad hiinself 
in w'ool,’ occur frequently in the early libwatun* 
and signify that the person to v hoin they are 
applied has renounced fclie woild and become an 
ascetic; at a later xreriod, vheii a‘'(*ei kism xms-ed 
into mysticism, lahisci d-sTij genenilly means ‘he 
became a BiitL’ In Persian too the a%*etic is 
often wdX\ei.(\'p(tshnuna'}}ilsk, i,c', ‘rseanagawoolkn 
garment.’ The old Muslim aseetns who clotlied 
themsedves in wool borrowed tins practice iiom 
Cliristian hermits or monks. When Uaminftd !>. 
Salama (f A.d. 784) came to Basra, he said to 
Farqacl al-Banji, who appeared beioie iiun in a 
woollen garment, ‘ Put oil* this (einbleni of) Uhri-iti- 
anity.’^ Buch garments <are descubed as zlyyal^ 
ruhhdn, ‘the dress of the Gluistian n-vcehcs.’- 
A hadith put m the mouth of the Piopliet sfapjs 
that Jesus Himself used to wear them. 

We are told by Janii*^ that the name ‘Hufi’ 
was first borne by A)>u Jlfishim of Kuhn a con- 
temporary of Sufyriu al-Thanii (f a.jj. 778). 
According to QuBlniiri,'^ it enme into vopue before 
A.H. 200 (ssA.D. 815). AI-Bairfij mentions the 
.view that it was invented by the poojdu of 
Baghdad,® Although^ the cimuustmices of^ its 
origin are obscure, ic seems to have gained 
currency duimg the ]>oriod oi iiansition from 
asceticism to mysbicisin, about ihe end of the 
2nd cent, of the Hijrab, and may possibly mark 
some stage in that' proce.ss, N<I weight can be 
attached to the apocryxdial uatUtions which scc,k 
to prove that the appellaiion e\ihted in tlic 
Prophet’s time or even throw it l^aek into the 
pre-lslamic age. The Bcifn of the 3id and 4tli 
centuries, who tdaimcd'io bo the Line bpiritual 
descendants of iMiiliammad, eoiisidoied thefnseivus 
fully justified in fabiicating evidenee iu support, 
of their assertimi. Bo iar us the present writer 
is aware, the first Arabic writer to use the 
‘Safi’ is Jahii? of Basra (f A.u. 8U9), ivhq refers to 
‘the »Sufis amongst iho pietists’ [itU^nfiya mina 
H-mmdh) and enumerates the names of several 
who were famous for their eloquence.® 

In the iiresent article the terms ‘Baff’ and 
‘Brifism’ are to be understood in their ordinary 
sense, vis;, as o<(ui valent to ‘ Muhammadan mystic ’ 
and ‘Muhammadan mystkism.’ Aiicknt Btilsm, 
however, had strong ascetic tendencies, wliiie tlie 
mystical element might bo insignificant ; and 
there have always been BuCis of an ai-cetic and 
devotional type whom we should hesitate to 
describe as mystics in the proper meaning of t.he 
word. In Persian and Turkish poeliy ‘Hufi’ 
sometimes bears the sense of ‘ hypocritical idctist’ 
or ‘dissolute freo-thiriker’ and may be u^etl as a 
I term of reproach by poets who are them.solves 
Sufis of a different sort.^ 

2 . Origin and early development. — ^The ln*gin' 
nbgs of mysticism in Islam take us ba<'k to the 
great ascetic moveniont which arose, largely under 
Christmn iufiuence, durin^^ the 7th cent. Aj>.» 
This is reflecjtcd in the biographical ivories con- 
taining notices of eminent S«fm, which include 
the names of many of those early ascetics. The 
movtoent, though extreme in certain directions, 
'was mainly orthodox. It in charactekad by 

1 Pqd, Cairo, mi. 1200 , iii, 0I8, 

2 Sha'rani, i. 45. 

s Nafufydt alruns, W. 5?, Uakntbi, IW, p. 01 

^ Mimlaf Cairo, ajl 13X8, p. 9, 
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intense leligious exaltation, an overwlielniing 
coTisciousnchte of human fiailty, boundless fear ot 
God, and utter submishion to ills will. There was 
no organized monastic life, though some ascetics 
wandered to and fro accomiianied by a few fiiends 
or hold })rayer-meetings in which they studied 
the Qur’an ai'id discussed their spiritual expeiiences. 
Basia seems to have been the centie of an anti- 
litualistic party who laid stress on the higher 
aspects of asceticism, legaiding it as essentially 
an inward feeling, whereas the Syrians were more 
eonoeined with its external forms Ilasan al- 
Basri (<?.'?!.) said that it consisted in humility and 
was not a matter of dress and food. Examination 
of what IS involved in the first article of the 
Muslim cieed — the command to associate nothing 
with Allah — gradually led to the view that true 
asceticism is incomxiatible with any selfish desire, 
even with the desire to undergo the utmost priva- 
tions and austerities for tlie sake of winning 
])aiadise, and that it must culminate in dis- 
interested love of (xod.® Thus the old asceticism, 
rooted in fanatical exaggeiation of religious 
observances, gave way to a doctrine which in 
the end threatened to make all observances un- 
necessary. But this consequence did not show 
itself immediafcely. The Sufis of the 2nd cent, 
were usually orthodox and law-abiding. They 
cultivated poverty, self-abasement, resignation. 

I f they loved God, they feared Him more, and on 
the wfiole their mysticism lacked positive qualities 
as well as distinctive theories. They stand niid- 

a,y between asceticism {ziihd) and theosophy, or 
gnobis {ma^rifat). The word that best describes 
llicir attitude is * quietism ’ {ridd), 

(Special mention may lie made of Ibrahim b. Adham, a prince 
of Balkh, who<3e le^-end la modelled on the story of Buddha; 3 
SbaqKj, alao of Balkh, who developed the doctrine of ‘trust in 
God’ Eahi’a al-’Adawha, a saintly woman who 

was born at Basra and died at Jerusalem; 5 and Ma’ruf ai- 
Karkhs a native of Ba;|hclad.8 The two last-named foreshadow 
the et'static ami enthusiastic mysticism which is chaiacteristic 
of the succeodinff a{je, although it may be doubted whether 
all the sayings and verses attributed to Eabi’a on the subject 
of di\nne love are genuine Ma'ruf is the author of the tirat 
recorded definition of ^ufism, ‘to grasp the verities and to 
renounce that which is m the hands of God’s creatures.^? 

During the 3rd cent. Sufism enters decisively 
on a new course. The’ ascetic and qnieiisfcio 
spirit, though still strong, is overpowered by 
speculative and pantheistic tendencies which had 
hitherto remained in the baclcground but now 
assert themselves with increasing boldness. I^ot- 
withstanding the dominant and vital part which 
these tendencies play in the future development 
of Bufism, it is a mistake to identify their triumph 
with the origin of Sufism. Nor is it less a mistake 
to describe them *as an entirely foreign element 
which fiowed into Sufism from outside and rapidly 
transformed it, so that all at once it became 
difierent in kind. The germs of §tfifi pantheism 
are to be found in the Qur’an ; 

xxviii. 8S : ‘ Et'cry thing- is perishing except the 
face (reality) of Allah ’ ; Iv. 26 f. ; ‘ Every one on the earth is 
passing away (AwiZ), but the glorious and honoured face of thy 
Lord ahideth for ever ’ ; and h. 109 : * "Wheresoever ye turn, 
there is the face of Allah.* 

Certainly the Muslim mystics might have arrived 
independently at the conclusion that AllEh is the 
only real being- 

‘ It is conceivalile that this notion may have come into Islam 
from outside; on the othex* hand, speculation on the. doctrine 


1 Qut al'QuLubt Cairo, A.u. 1810, i, 129. 

5 Of. B, Hargoliouth, Tjfus Mmly X^emtopment of Mohmrtr 
tmdanism, p. 167 f, 

3 See art. ‘IbraMmb. Adham ^ In BI; Ooldriher* mJMABt 
IDOt, p. 182 i ; Kicholsott, in ZA xxn. fimj 218 L 

4 gee art. Ascotcism (Muslim). 

6 voh Eremer, GeseA. dfr Idrtea 4m T&tcmSi 

p.dif. ; B. V. Chauviu, 

Leydeih 1879, p. 318 f. ; l^lohoison, A Tdtomf^ MM, of 
Arabs* Eonden, 1967, p. 238 h 

. 6 800/^4^, 1906, p. 303 1 ’ ‘ 7mp.m 


of the diviue unity appeals suflicient to account} foi its develop- 
ment and indeed tor its oui>in Had tlieie been more gods 
than one, saj's the Koran, the hcas'ens and the c.uth must have 
come to grief; but if any attempt be made to define the »void 
“god” metaphysvallj , fopeculation quu kly l«'arls (o bomethuit* 
like the tiuly existmo oi the ncc*'ssanly e.Mstnig , even with 
Homer the 'lilleionce between God and niau is that the foimer 
IS eternal, the iattei transient. Tin. i elation botweeii God and 
matter mmierhalely sugiicsts questions is matter independent 
of God, 01 not? The former sipjposition leads to polytheism, 
the latter only is consisteut with leal monotheism. If, then, 
God IS not outside inaltor, He nmst m a wav 1e> identical with 
matter ; and the most thoughtful of the accepting this 

conclusion, baMjd on it a series of iiifeienees as unlike the 
original doctimes of Islam as any that could lm\ e been evolv^idd i 

Theoielically, there is no reason why the Rufis 
should not have reached their pautlioLstic goal in 
some such fashion as this, and piobably they otten 
did, although in most caseh it was a truth giasped 
intuitively from mystical expenence rather than 
the result of plnlosophlcal leilexion. But, in 
seeking to explain how the.y advanced from 
quietism to pantheism, -svo cannot pioceed on the 
assumption that they vere wholly impervious to 
non-Isiiimic ideas. The inlliience of Chiistianity, 
Neo-l^iatonisrn, and Buddhism is an undeniable 
fact. It \vas in the air and inevitably made itself 
felt. Of its extent and importance we have ample 
evidence, although the materials at our disposal 
seldom enable us to trace it out in detail. In 
short the new Bufism of tlie 3rd cent., like Hhfisni 
in every peiioi of its history, is the pioduct ot 
diverse forces working together — speculative 
developments of the Aluhammadan monotheistic 
idea, Ciuistian asceticism and mysticifain. Gnosti- 
cism, Greek and Indian philosophies. Until recently 
the problem has been attacked on the WTong lines. 
Many former investigators held the view that this 
great movement, which drew its life and strength 
from all classes and races in the Muslim empire, 
could be adequately explained by pointing to one 
definite source the Vedanta dr Neo-Platcnihui) 
or by formulating theories winch are at best half- 
truths (e.g*,. that Sufism was a reaction of the 
Aryan mind against a Semitic religion forcibly 
imposed on it). It is now, the present writer 
thinks, recogni^sed that, instead of searching in 
vain after a single cause, we should endeavour to 
study the various infiuenees by which the Sufi 
doctrine was moulded, to place them in due outer 
and connexion, and to di.sUngui&h us far as possible 
what was contributed by each. Thc^e infiuenees 
constitute the environment in ’which the doeirnie 
developed, and among tliem are to be iecd<oned 
all political, social, and intellectual conditions 
which favoured the growth of mysticism, such 
the devastating civil wars of the Uuutyyad period, 
the sceptical and rationalistic currents that ran 
strongly in the early ‘Abbasid age, and particular! >' 
tlie bitter sectaidanism and barren dogmatism of 
the \dumd. 

The main features in the evolution of Bulisra in 
the 3rd cent, may be set forth as follows. * 

The older Btfis had sought t<> bring every word, 
act, and thought of their lives into harmony with 
tho divine will — an ideal which expressed their 
eonceptiou of Allcih as a transcendent personality, 
Hhe Jjord of created beings/ and which they 
attained by means of asceticism. This tltooxy and 
practice naturally produced (1) the doctrine of 
divine love, wdilcli is the highest positive form of 
quietism, and (2) ecstasy, which is frequently a 
result, either involuntary or intentional, of ascetic 
exercises. Although the early Bfilis were more or 
less orthodox, their relation to Tshlm being not 
unlike that of the medic© val Spanish mystics to the 
Boman Catholic Church, a religion of kva and 
ecstasy was hound to come into eonilict with JsiEm 
sooner or later. declared she had no 

The EaHp Dmskpmmi of MoJ^f^mmedmisra, 
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fear of hell or hope of paradise, and that she could 
not love the Prophet because her love of God 
absorbed her so entirely that neither love nor hate 
of any other thing reinaxned in her heart The 
barrier between Allah and His creatmes was 
gradually broken down. The definition of divine 
unity {itmhid) became pantheistic; the uni(|uo 
personality of Allah, far above and beyond human 
leacb, was transformed into the one real Being 
(al'ffaqq) revealed in all created things, tlie 
inystin s true self, winch he finds hy losing his 
indfvidual consciousness in ecstatic self-abandon- 
ment. This doctrine, however it may be disguised, 
is ibe essence of Sufism, and the hisLoiical circum- 
stances of its origin justify the statement that it 
was at least partially derived from sources outside 
of Islam. Merx, indeed, seems to go too far when 
he calls it ‘ Greek ^ and connects it specifically 
with the writings attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagifce,^ though il may well have been in- 
fiuenced both by them and by the so-called Theolofjjf 
of Aristotle, a Neo- Platonic treatise of which an 
^I'abic version appeared befoie the end of the 
3rd century. But at this e])ocb little can have 
been boirowed directly from books. What makes 
the influence of Hellenism certain is the fact that 
^ in Western Asia and Egypt the Sufi theosophy 
aroSe on a soil long saturated witli Hellenistic 
culture, while some of its leading exponents were 
non-Arab Muslims belonging to the subject 
nationalities.^ 

One example will suffice. The mystical knowled.ge of God 
peculiar to the §ufls is denoted hy the term ina^ritat 
i,e, immediate knowledg-e rosult.ing from aporaljpfcio vision. 
It js defined m this sense by boveral Sufis of the 3rd cent., Imt 
we owe the first important speculations on its nature to Dhu 
'i-Nun of (i of whom his Persian biojftapher 

says : ‘ He is the head of this sect [the Rufia} they all descend 
from and are related to him.’ ^ That, no doubt, is an exair^^era- 
fcion ; yet it shows the siirnificaiiGe of the man. Now, Dim ’1- 
Hun a Oopt or Nubian by race ; he is described as a 
philosopher and aichemist-— ^ e. a student of Greek wisdom ; 
during his life he was regarded by many as a zin&lq (free- 
thinker), Here we have plain, indications that, as soon as 
Islamic invsfcidsm began to develop, it drew inspiration from 
the doctrine concerning ‘a gnosis or higher knowledge which 
can he taught with safety* — as Phu *1-Nun also says — ‘only to 
the “iwfect” or “fully initiated.*' ’-i While Dim 'l-Nun con- 
ceived the Rufi'a supreme experience as a super -intellectual 
God given knowledge, peculiar to those who ‘see God with 
their hearts' and ultmiatefi'' involving complete unconsclousne^s 
(‘ the more a man knows God, the more is he lost la Him '), he 
never makes use of the term,/W-wd, which is associated with the 
name of bis contemporaiy, Abu Yaiald, or Ihayazid, of Bistfini. 
Fima is beat rendered hy ‘ pabsing-away ' ; it may be applied to 
the disappeaiance of evil timdittea or, jn its pantheistic sense, 
tothe pas.’^ing-away of the whole individual self in union with 
God. Possibly the term was derived by Muslim mystics from 
a verse in the Qur’an quoted above, but in Eastern I'ersia, 

“where it first came into prominence, it must have been deeply 
coloured by Perao-Indian ideas 6 The definition of fand as a 
moral state, and of the means by which the extinction of all 
passions and desires is brought about, agrees so exactly with 
the definition of nit'vd'^a, that Buddhistic influence cannot he 
denied. As regards the pantheistic aspect ot fana, the Vedanta 
and similar forms of Indian thought readily suggest themselves. 
Hero again the lives and sayings of representative Sufis, In 
conjunction with other historical evidence, provide the only 
trustworthy clue- Bayazid was a native of Khiirisan. His 
grandfather wag a Zoroastnan and his master in ^lifisra. a Kurd. 
He learned the mjstioal doctrine of paasmg-away ijitnd) in the 
divine unity from Abu 'AK of Sind, He knew the Indian 
practice of ‘ watching the breaths ' (pds4 anfds) and described 
it as the gnostic's worslup of God.*? The character of liig 
pantheism :s probably reflected in the utterances which his 
legend records, even if fchoir authenticity may be questioned 
—for example, 

- I Mee ttw2 QrtiTidUnim, p. IS f. 

5 Man^ illustrations of the close parallelism existing between 

the leading Ideas of Hellenistic religious philosophy and those 
of early ■mil be found in the intsroduntiou to Mar 

, II&Ifrcm8*s Mooh of Dow^ tr, A» J. Wensuick, Leyden, lOip, 
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‘I went flora God to God, until they cried from me iii mu, 
“ 0 Thou I ! ’” 

‘ Verilv, I am God, there is no God except me, so wor^iiip me. 

Glory to me ’ IIow great is my majesty ! ’ 

‘ Nothing lb better for man than to be without aught, having 
no asceticism, no theory, no practice- When he is witbouL 
all, he IS with all.’ 

‘Cieatiires are subject to slates, but the gnostic lias no 
state, because ins vestiges are olilitciafcil and Ins 
individuahty (hmvylat) passes away m the mdividuality 
of Another and his traces are eflaced bj Axjothei’& tiac<>g ' 
At tills time earnetat Sufis did not halntuafiy and 
openly indulge in tlie language of ‘ deiiicaiiun.’ 
The doctrine underlying it was esoteric, ic'^eivcd 
for adepts in theosophy, who usually were more 
discreet than Bfiyazid and yallaj. They saw (.lie 
necessity of keeping their mystical theoiies in 
close touch with the religion which they professed. 
Consequently the Qur’an and the Sunn a wfwo 
]»roelaiined to be the standaid to v Inch riot only 
speculation hut aLso spiritual feelings and states 
must conform. 

Let us now consider the methods whereby a 
reconciliation was efiected and take a general 
survey of the relations existing between 
and Islam. 

3 . The Law, the Path, and the Truth. —The 
Qiii’an contains a few passage.s from which it <*an 
fairly be argued that Muhammad had in Iiiin 
.something of the mystic, but that book as a whole 
is no better fitted tllan the Pentateuch to form i.he 
basis of a system of mysticism. ^ Never theless, the 
Sufis, adopting the ShVite principle of allegorical 
interpretation {ta^wll), were able to prove to their 
own satisfaction that every verse and woul of the 
sacred text hides treasures of meaning which ( lod 
reveals to the elect ^ — meaning.s which flasli upon 
the inward eye in moments of rapt meditation. 
So much being granted, one can imagine that it 
was easy to show Qur’anic authority for imy 
mystical doctrine whatsoever and to maintain that 
Silfism was really tlie esoteric teacliing of t!io 
Prophet communicated by him to liis son-in-law, 
’All b. Abi Taiib. From the same jirinciple it 
follows that * the Sufi interpretation of fslfiin 
admits an endless variety of divergent and even 
contradictory beliefs and practices, all of which ex 
hijpothm ai e equally valid in kind, though not in 
tlegree, since tlie meanings of the Qut’dn ate In- 
finite and reveal themselves to eacdi mystic in pro- 
portion to the spiritual capacity with which he Ik 
endowed. Hence the Sufis are not a sect, and 
there is no uniform body of doctrine couhtiiuting 
what is called The many-Bidedness of 

the term is exemplified by the* inmimexable 
attempts made to define it.® Similarly, tlie 
attitude of the Sufis towards Muhammadan 
religiouR law depends on a subjective criterion. 
Some punctiliously fulfilled their ritual ohligations, 
while ai the same time they recognized that forms 
of worship have only a relative value in comparison 
with ^ the works of the heart/ or are altogether 
worthless except as symbols of spiritual lealititu 
To make the pilgrimage, e.q., is to journey away 
from sin; to put on the pilgiim’s garb (i/imm) in 
to cast oir with one’s every-day clothes all sensual 
thoughts and feelings. This is a well-known 
doctrine of the X&ma’ilis, from whom the 8 ufis 
seem to have borrowed it.® Others are antinomian, 
whether they be free-thinking and free-living 
dervishes, genuine mystics like the f^Ialamaris 
described by HnjwM,’* wdiose fear of mm/s praiBe 
caused them deliberately to act in such a way as 
to incur reprobation, or gnostic.$ supremely in- 
different to the shadow-shows of religion and 
I Of. Kitdh aXLuma% p. f2{. 

? 4 MAM, 1906, p. 83(Hf, ; Gcldssaier, V&rkmnj^enf p. 166, 
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morality in a phantom world. Many Sufis, how- 
ever, insist that, normally at any late, perfect 
realization of the Tiuth {haqlqat)~~i,e, the con- 
summation of the mystical life — is not only 
compatible with observance of the Law {sharVat) 
but includes it as a facet or aspect of the whole. 
This view will be better explained if we give a 
brief account of its ethical and psychological 
basis. 

The Sufis regarded themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, po.ssessing an esoteric knowledge 
of the Qur’an and the apostolic traditions, and 
using technical expressions which no oi dinary 
Muslim could understand. This fostered a feeling 
of brotherhood, and it was not long before traces 
of organization began to appear. Eminent mystics 
gathered louiid them gioups of disciples (small at 
list) for private instruction and in course of time 
became recognized teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and abbots presiding over convents where 
Sufis were tiamed. It was generally held that for 
those entering on the religious life a teacher was 
indispensable. A self-trained mystic, who had 
not passed through the discipline prescribed by 
a spiritual director {shaikh, pir, miirshid), was 
looked upon with suspicion. The authority of the 
shaikhs was absolute. It lay with them to decide 
whether tlie novice, after his probationary period, 
should be granted leave to take the vow of 
obedience to his master which *v\as exacted from 
all candidates for initiation. Hujwiri mentions a 
three years’ probation. 

‘ The first year is devoted to service of the people {i,e. the 
Sufis), the second year to service of God, and the thud 5’ear to 
watching over his own heart. He can serve the people, only 
when he places himself in the rank of servants and all others in 
the rank of masters, t e,, he must regard all, without exception, 
as being better than himself and must deem it his duty to serve 
all alike. And he can serve God, only when he cuts off all bis 
eclfish interests relating either to the jiresent or to the futme 
life, and woi ships Ood for God's sake alone. . . . And he can 
watch over his heart, only when his thoughts are collected and 
every care is dismissed, so that in communion with God he 
guards hi-s heart horn the assaults of heedlessness/ 1 


On taking the vow of initiation, the novice was 
invested by his shaikh with the khirqa or mur- 
aqqa^a, a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched 
together, which in later times superseded the 
woollen dress worn by the original Sufis. This 
ceremony marked his admission to the $ufi brother- 
hood. Occasionally a Bfifi might be invested with 
two khirqas by different shailhs^ as happened to 
Abu Sa’id ibn AM ’1-Khair. The veneration whicli 
the shaikhs inspired in their disciples is well 
known. Bhu ’l-Nun went so far as to say that the 
true disciple should be more obedient to his master 
than to God Himself.® The rule, method, and 
religious practice inculcated by the shaikh and 
followed by the disciple constitute the Path 
{tanqa). Accordingly, the Path has no fixed and 
uniform character; its details are determined by 
the individuality of the teacher. The tariqas of 
the dervish orders exemplify this divergence. 
Broadly speaking, the Path corresponds to the 
ma pwrgatwa of mediasval Christian mysticism. 
Hunger, solitude, and silence are the chief %veapons 
employed in the war against *the fiesli’ {nrrfs). 
The ascetic and ethical discipline is divided into a 
progressive series of * stations ’ {vmqamM), which 
the learner mnsh traverse, making himself perfect 
in every one of them before advancing to the next. 
They vary in number and order, but the first place 
is usually occupied by * repentance ’ or ^ conversion ’ 
{t(mha)i ie. turning away from sin towards God. 
The moral ideal of the Sufis is unselfishness, 
whether it take the form of renouncing worldly 
possessions and desires, sincerity in word and deed 
without regard lor the good opinions of others, 


1 tr.Hlobolsozj, p- M. 

s TdAhMmt 0ihmUy4, 1. xS, 7* 


patience, humility, charity, or trust in God and 
single-hearted devotion to His will.^ These are 
the fruits of the Path, but its true end is attained 
by means of exercises in spiritual meditation and 
lecollection which predispose and prepare the 
disciple for ecstatic experiences. It may be that 
he will never leaeh that end ,* ecstasy is an incalcul- 
able gift of divine grace and cannot he extorted. 
But the Sufis had a method of their own for pro- 
ducing tlie state of mind in ivhich ‘ revelation ’ of 
the unseen was most likely to occur. They called 
it dhiki' (‘ recollection ’), set the highest value upon 
it, and deemed it the corner-stone of practical 
religion.® The simplest form of dhilcr is the con- 
tinual repetition of the name Allah or of some 
short litany, accompanied with intense concentra- 
tion on the thought of God.^ Concentration 
might be assisted by othei means, such as flagella- 
tion and holding the breath, until the sense of 
personality gradually disappeared in a state of 
trance. 

‘ The first stage of dhihr is to forget self, and the last stajye is 
the effacement of the thinker in the act of thoui^ht, withovil^ 
consciousness of thought, and such absorption in the object of 
thought as precludes return to the subject thereof Con- 
cerLed performances of dhtkr, with mu&ic and dancing, were 
introduced at an early date, and their demoralising effect on 
neophytes is noted by Hujwiri.s Such puiyer-seivioes, as is 
well known, play an important part in the ritual of the dervAsh 
orders <> 

A general view of Sufi psychology, so far as it 
bears on the ecstatic life, may be obtained fiom 
Qusbairi ^ or from the more systematic treatment 
of the subject by Ghazali in tlie second half of his 
Ihya,^ 

Theie aie four terms which, taken together, comprise the 
sensual, spiritual, and intellectual nature of man (I) nafs, tlie 
appetitive soul ; (Z) rUli, the spirit ; <3) qalb, the heart ; (1) 
*aql, the intelligence. The nafs, being the seat of the passions, 
18 wholly evil; its mortification by means of abceticiBUi is the 
Sufi’s holy war (yJiddk The qalb and the ruh (to ^vlnch 
QuBhairiadds thesirr, the inmost ground of the 5aZ6)are the 
pioper organs of the my sLical life and are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another. Qaiby as used by Sufis, does not 
signify the hearij of flesh, but ‘a transcendental subtlety* or 
non-material essence whereby the reahtiea of all things are per- 
ceived and reflected as in a mirror. Hence the phrase aatilus 
cordis has equivalents in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, But 
the power of the heart to perceive and reflect spiritual lealifcies 
depends on its purity. It is veiled in greater or less degree by 
sensuous impressions— sin, egoism, book-learnmg, traditional 
faith, etc. ; and, in proportion as these veils are removed, its 
vision of reality becomes more perfect. God alone can purify 
it, but the need for co-operation with the act of divine grace is 
asserted by those ^ufis who follow the Path and attach par- 
ticular importance to the methods of recollection (dhihr) and 
meditation (murdqabat), by which the heart is purged of every- 
thing except the thought of God. The * stations * (inaqatnat) 
of the Path, which lielong to the mystic's practical religion, 
are subordinate to the ‘fatates’ (aliwdl)^ 'nhich belong to Ids 
inner life. The term ‘ state ^ (§,df) denotes a mood of feeling, a 
spiritual disposition or espeiience, which God cansps to pass 
over the heart ; it is not. subject to human contiol, but comes 
and goes as God wills ; usually it is transient, but it may abide 
permanently. The classification of ahtodC in nair.s of opposites 
— hope and fear, expansion and contraction, proBence and 
absence— answers to psychological facts familiar to btudents of 
mysticism. Passively; yielding to the divine intiuences which 
swing him to and fro in an ascending scale, the ^ufi is < the son 
of his time,* dominated by the ^ state* in which he finds himself 
at the moment, oblivious of the past and without thought ot 
the future. The highest ^states’ are ecstatic, and the term 
b(U is often synonymous with ecstasy, though It had nob this 
special sense originally. 

Here we come back to tlie point at issne between 
Sttfism aiifi Islam. ecstasy the Btlfi 

reaches the plane of the Triifli {^aqlqat)^ where be 
is one with God. The person thus enraptured 

I See B. Hartmann, Dm nach p. U ff. 

3 Bee art. Abcbtiqism (Kuelim). 

3 Of. !>. B. Macdonald, Meligims AUitizdc md Life in tstam, 
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{majdknh) is a saint {wall ) ; no further testimony 
is required, since tlie doctrine that a saint who 
violates the Law is thereby shown to he an 
impostor apjdies only when the ecstatic fit has 
sa])sided. And in ary ease, it was argued, a 
divinely inspired man must not he judged by 
appearances ; his knowledge of unseen things may 
justify him in doing ivhat religion and morality 
condemn . the story of Moses and Khadii ^ illus- 
trates this. Ecstasy not being coiiihied to one 
se3i, the Safi legend includes a long roll of women, 
to whom 'a sepaiate section is sometimes allotted 
in standard liagiogiaphical woilcs. In aceordance 
with the theopnthetic character of Muslim saints, 
theii miracles = described, 

not a*? wrought by them, but as granted or mani- 
fested to them ; and, while thehigher Siihsm declares 
that * reliance on miiacles liindeis the elect from 
penetrating to the shrine of tlio Truth/ 

and that ‘ the greatest miracle is the substitution of 
a good <[ualUy for a bad one,^ the popular wall 
c?annot, even if he wishes, avoid the reputation 
«bf being gifted with powers which Muslims call 
‘ extraoi^dinary ’ and Europeans * supernatural.’ 
The samfcs form an invisible hierarchy by which 
the order of the world is maintained.^ At their 
liq|id stands the (‘axis’), under him inferior 
grades of sanctity — miqahctf aittad^ a&mr, ahrUtl 
or hndaldi etc. — the numbers of each class increas- 
ing in proportion to its distance from the 
Probably this idea was taken over by the Bufis 
frum the Shiites and Ismallis.'^ 

The Shfi theory of ecstasy recogniises two aspects 
of the ‘experience of oneness with God. These 
aspects are symbolized by such negative terms as 
fand (‘passing-away ’ from individuality), faqd 
(* self-loss’), sttkr (‘intoxication’), with their posi- 
tive counterparts haqd (‘abiding in God’), wajd 
(‘fining God’), and salyio (‘ sobiiety ’). In the 
controversy which arose as to the relative values 
of the ecstatic state and the subsequent return 
to consciousness^ it is easy to discern the same 
motives as ranged Sufis on opposite sides in regard 
to the question, \Vere they antinomian or not? 
From the standpoint of piiie Sufism there is 
nothing beyond the supreme negation of self, 
when ‘the moiial disappears’ and religion no 
longer exists; but logic compels those Sufis who 
are more than nominal Muslims to set the life in 
God against and above the death to self, and to 
find the highest mystical experience in the state 
of conscious clairvoyance which succeeds the 
moment of ecstasy. 

‘The fuH circle ol! deification must cotiiprehond both the 
Inward and outward aspects of Deity— the One and the Many, 
the Truth and the Law, It is not enoug-h to escape from all 
that is creatoely without entering into tiie eternal life of God 
the Creator aa manifested in Hia worJes. To abide in God {haqW), 
after having passed awaj* from selfhood is the mark of 

the Perfect Man, who not only journeys to God, passes from 
plurality to unity, but hi and with God, te. continuing in the 
unitive state, he returns with God to the phenomenal world 
from which he set out, and manifests unity tn plurality. In this 
descent ... he brings down and displays the Truth to man- 
kind while fulfilling the duties of the religious law/ ® 

Such a compromise could not restore the balance 
effoctiially. The Buffs might do homage to the 
Law, but they ranked it below the Truth and 
even below the Path. And, if the Truth is above 
the Law, yet not in contradiction with it, the 
view was plausible that, when a man has attained 
to the Truth, all his acts and words are holy and 
in harmony with the spirit of the Law, however 
they may seem to clash with its letter. Still, a 
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via media had to be secured, even at the pine ol 
illogical concessions on both sides. 

A Persian fluff, wntinci in the r)th cent., that hi > con- 

teiiiporarics ‘give the name of ‘'law’* to Ui' n luht/?, call (heir 
own senseless fancicb “divine knowledge,'' U jc motions of the 
heait and affections of the animal soul “divine love,” i'en sv 
“povcit},'* scepticism “purity,’* dirthelief in positive leligma 
“a passing awav from self,” neglect: ot tlie I aw of tlit I'n^phet 
“the mystic path l 

In A.D. 10-15 QiisUairi [uihlishcd hn- famou.- 
‘ Epistle on SCdism ’ {Uisr/ln Ji 'Urn rthUtsawwnf), 
recalling to his fellow-mystics how in j>asl times 
gieat Sufis spoke and behaved as aoud Mn-^Iini^ 
and set £ui example of piety which th(3ir unw(ath\ 
succebsois had almost foigotteii. That tim-e pio- 
tests were not made in vain vas duo ahoveall to 
Ghazali - Pie fused the traditional and m}stu*al 
eleiuents into one mass. His woik was iasiiug 
because it took shape not so much iioin Ihcfome 
of liib mind as under the piessurc of a *-f‘ai('lnng 
spiritual expoiience; he had woikod out and 
solved the problem m Idmself bofoie he gave the 
result in his books. Fifty years aftei the appeal- 
ance of Qnshaiil’s Mlsdla Ghazrdi resigned the 
professorship of theology and canon law winch iu^ 
held in the Ni^ainiya college at Baghdad and went 
into retirement as a Sufi. He ha.s told us in pagi'o 
as fascinating as I^owrnaii’s Apolof/m liov' hk 
studies and meditations at last made ids conversion 
inevitable, tlirough what struggle^ he bhed rdf 
jihilosophy, scholasticism, and logaiisni, and gaimul 
the certainty that the central tnitli of religion lies 
in the inner life of the .suul.^ By frankly accept- 
ing the main SCifx jiosition Ghazfdi gave a new 
meaning to Islam and an assured jilace within its 
fold to many earnestly religious men and vvoincu 
whom the formalists would have diivon out if tht^y 
could. Henceforth Islam is in large measure a 
mystical faith. But Ghazixli always remained a 
Muslim in two essential points : (1) his reverence 
for the religious law, (2) his view of the nature ol 
God. He shut the door against pantheism hy 
insisting on the dogma that the Divine Being is 
personal, unique, distinct from all other beings, 
in so far as the human soul has these attributes* it 
is capable of knowing God ; but it can never be 
identified with God. Our knowledge of Goa 
depends on His will to make Himself known 
through revelation to prophets and saints whom 
He created. This left Allah spiritualized and 
brought near to men’s hearts* but still Allah, not 
the AH in One. It may be said that Ohazali 
belongs to Islam rather than to l.slamio mysticism, 
and that, inasmnoU as he is not a pantheist, ho is 
not a typical Sufi This seems true. On the 
other hand, while Sufis who are pantheists often 
use language implying belief in a personal God, 
such belief is by no means inconsistent with tlie 
full theory of fimdy or at least may be vSincerely 
combined with it. 

^ 4 * God, man, and the universe.— Upon the founda- 
tion of experimental mysticism tlie Sufis built 
a theology and a i>hilosophy of which* the forms 
are m various in content and expression as the 
materials are diverse in origin. It is a notable fact 
that the oldest scheme of this kind — ^^vhich has 
recently been made accessible through the publica- 
tion of the ICitdbal’J'awds in of Jp.allaj’*— -^vasderivcfl 
from the Christian doctrine of two natures iu God. 

According to the essence of God's h love. 

Before the oreaUon God loved Himself In absolute ludtv and 
through love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring 
to behold that love-in-aloiieness, that love without cthernoKH 
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and duality, as an c•^tGrnaI object, He broug'ht foith fiom non- 
existence an imai^e of Himself, endowed with all His atti ibutes 
and names This divine image is Adam, in ami by whom God is 
made raarn lest Ilallaj , however, maintains a cei tain distinction 
between the divine and human natures Even in then mystical 
union some peisonality sun ives divinity (ICthut) is infused m — 
not confused with — humanity {iiCihv.t\ as wine in water; hence 
the ‘deified’ man cues, ‘Ana ’l-Uaqq,” ‘I am God.’i The 
markedly Christian flavoui of the Hallajian doctrine, tocjebher 
w'lth its author’s use of the heiulical term htiltil (‘ infusion ' or 
‘incarnation ’), condemned it in Muslim eyes, and later §ufis 
take caie to i^ive it a monistic interpietation , Inn al-'Arabi, 
reduces the luknt and n ahut to coirolatn e and interchange- 
able aspects of the one leality. Yet the magnitude of the debt 
which Sufism owes to Hallaj can haully he ovei estimated Hia 
doctrine, though formally rejected, intioduced and established 
in Islam the levolubionary idea that there is a pimciple of 
difference in the Absolute itself. 

An important hcIiooI of Rafis, whose watchword 
is * the uni fcy of being ’ {walidat ahwujud or ithhdd)^ 
hold tliat leality is one, that all apparent nmlti- 
idicity IS a mode of unity, a.nd that the phenomenal 
is tlie ontwaril maiiifes*tation of the real. Their 
views be illnstiated by giving some account 
of a work entitled Tho Man perfect m Knowledge of 
the Last and First Things by *Abd al-Karim al-Jxli, 
a mystic of the IStli contm’y A.D.® ^ 

The essence of God is unknowable per se ; we 
must seek knoivledge of it through its names and 
attaibutes. It is a substance with two accidents, 
eternity and everiastingness ; with two q^ualities, 
creativeness and creatureliness ; with two descrip- 
tions, micreatedness and origination in time ; with 
two names, Lord and slave (ie. God and man); 
with two aspects, the outward or visible, which is 
the present world, and the inward or invisible, 
w'hich is the world to come. Lure being, as such, 
has neither name nor attiibute; only when it 
gradually descends from its absoluteness and enters 
the realm of manifestation do names and attributes 
appear impi inted on it. The sum of these attributes 
is the phenomenal universe, which is plienomenal 
in the sense that it shows reality under the form 
of externality. Although the distinction of essence 
and attribute must be admitted if we are to think 
of the univeise at all, the two are ultimately one, 
like -water and ice. The so-called phenomenal 
world — the world of attributes — is no illusion j it 
really exists as the self -revelation or other self of 
the Absolute. It expresses God’s idea of Himself ; 
for, as Ibii al-'Arabi says, 

‘ Wc ourselves are the attributes by which we describe God ; 
our existence is mei ely au obj*ootincation of Hla existence, God 
m necessary to us in order that we may exist, while we aie 
necessary to Him, in order that He may be manifested to Him- 
eelL' 

The simple essence, apart from all qualities and 
relations, Jjli calls ‘the darkness’ (al-^anid). It 
develops consciousness by passing through three 
stages which modify its purity and simplicity. The 
iirst stage is oneness {ahadlgat)t the second is 
‘He-ness’ {Imwlyat)^ the third is ‘I-ness’ {amyat). 
By this process of descent absolute being becomes 
the subject and object of all thought and reveals 
itself as divinity with distinctive attributes em- 
bracing the wliole series of existence. While every 
appearance di.^jplays some attribute of reality, man 
Is the microcosm m which all these attributes are 
united, and in him alone does the Absolute become 
couHcimis of itself in all its diverse avspects. This 
can only mean that the Absolute, having completely 
realised itself in human nature, returns into itself 
through tho medium of humrm nature, or, m mysti- 
cal language, that God and man become one in the 
perfect man — ^the divinely mpt prophet or saint— 
whose relijjious function as a mediator between 
man and God corresponds with his niotaphysical 
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function as the unifying principle hy which tlie 
opposed teiins of reality and appearance aie 
harmonized. Therefore the upward movement of 
the Absolute, fiom the spheie of manifestation 
back to the unman if osted essence, takes place in 
and through the unitive experience of the soul; 
and so we have exchanged metaphysics for mysti- 
cism. J ill 1 ecognizes three phases of this experience 
running parallel, as it weie, to the three stages— 
oneness, He- ness, and I-ness— traversed by the 
Absolute in its descent to conscioiisncfes, viz, tjie 
illumination of the names, the illumination of the 
attributes, and the illumination of the essence. 
The perfect man is the linal cause of creation, the 
pieserver of the univeise, the gutb (‘axis’) on 
which all the spheres of existence revolve. He is 
a copy made in the image of God— a type of the 
essence with its two con elated attributes, divinity 
and humanit 3 r. Hence his real nature is threefold, 
as Jiii expressly declares in the following verses ; 

‘ If you &ay that it (the essence) is One, you are right ; or if you 
saj" that it is Two, it is in fact Two ; 

Or if you say, “ Ho, it is Three,” you are right, for that is the 
real nature of man. ’ i 

Coming from a Muslim, wdio identifies the ab- 
solutely perfect man with the prophet Muhammad, 
this Trinitarian doctrine is very remarkable ; but 
we must remember that the Shfis geneially regard 
Muhammad as the Logos, tHe Light of God ivhich 
existed before the creation of the world, and for 
the sake of wdiich all things w'ere niade.^ The 
Logos is manifested in every age by the prophets 
and saints, who alone are actually perfect, though 
all men are potentially so. 

Other Shfis enumeiate ‘five diflerent planes of 
existence kharnsa)^ which loses in true 
Being as it descends,’^ and many adopt the Neo- 
Platonic scheme of emanation.^ 

The theory that all existence, thought, ^and 
action are really divine leads to consequences from 
which the Biifis do not shrink. In the fii st place, 
the universe must be essentially good. Even 
infidelity and sin are effects of the divine activity 
and belong to the divine perfection. Satan himseff 
glorifies God, inasmuch as Ms disobedience is 
subordinate to the eternal will. Yet some at- 
tributes, ie. some aspects in which God shows 
Himself, such as majesty and wrath, are relatively 
less perfect than others, such as beauty and mercy. 
What men call evil is privation, not-being. In 
relation to the One, who has no opposite, it is 
nothing ; it appears only in the iihenomenal world, 
where things are maniiested contraria* Simi- 
larly, all religious beliefs must be essentially true, ^ 
Go(l, as Ibn al- Arab! says, is not limited % any 
one creed. 

To summarize once more : the different forms of worship 
result from the variety of names and attributes by which God 
reveals Himself in creation. Every name and attribute pi oduces 
its ovm charactenstie effect; God is the true Guide (cd- 
BatP ^ ; but He is also the MiBleader for the Quran 

says; *AIMh shall lead the wicked into error' If any one of 
Ilia names had remained ineffectual a^id unrealized, His self- 
manifestation would not have been complete. Therefore Ho 
sent His prophets, in order that those who followed them might 
worship Him as the One who gnides mankind to salvation, and 
that those who disobeyed them might worship Him as the One 
who leads mankind to perdition. He is tho tmth or essence 
of every belief. Idolaters worship Hie bewff who permeates 
each atom of the material world ; dualists adore the Creator 
and creature in one ; magians (fire-worshippers) the unity in 
which all names and attributes pass avay, just as fire destroys 
all natural properties and transmutes them to its own nature ; 
those who deny the existence of a Creator really y/orship 
Him in tespeot of His He-ness, in which He is potentially 
but not actually creative. It follows that all men are saved at 
the last. But Jiff, ae a Muslim, is obliged to make distinctions. 
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Tho more completely and universally the idea of God is presented 
m any form of worship, the more perfect that form must be. 
Beligions revealed through a prophet contain the fullest measure 
of truth, and among these the most excellent is Islam. Non- 
ilusUms, although their felicitv is ultimately aasuied, suller 
retribution ; in the case of those who acknowledge no prophet, 
because they invented forms of worship for themselves ; and, 
in the case of Jews and Christians, because they altered the one 
revelation brought by all the prophets from Adam to Muhammad 
Jili finds in Christianity the nearest approach to his own 
monistic interpretation of Islam. Christians (he says) i ecoginze 
tho two complementaiy sides of true belief concerning God, viz. 
that fiom one point of view He is above all likeness, while from 
the other point of view He reveals Himself in the forms of His 
creatures, Tlieir mistake lies m the Inmtation to which they 
have subjected the principle that God becomes manifest m this 
way, Ood said in the Qur’an, *I breathed my spirit into 
Adam * ; and here the name Adam signifies every human in- 
dividual. The worsliip of those who hehold God m man is the 
highest of ail. Something of this vision Christians possess, and 
their doctrine about Jesus is a bridge that will lead them at last 
to the knowledge that mankind are like mirrors set face to face, 
each of which contains what is in all ; and so they will behold 
God in themselves and declare Him to be absolutely One. 

5, Sufi poetry. — Among tlie practices devised by 
(he Satis lor the purpose of stimulating religious 
emotion there is none more potent than that which 
# they; name ‘audition’ {samd^), Le, listening to 
music and soiig.^ Countless stories are told of 
Sutis who were thrown into ecstasy on hearing a few 
lines of verse chanted inadvertently by a singing- 
girl or with intention by one of them.selves. Such 
worses were usually eiotic, but not mystical ; the 
allegoiieal sense was not given by the poet but was 
supplied by the hearer, in Sufi poetry, of course, 
it is otherwise ; here the poet’s meaning is mystical, 
however sen&aous may be the form in which it 
luiks. And often the two kinds are so like each 
other superficially that, unless we have some clue 
to the intention of the writer, we cannot easily 
decide whether we are reading an ode of human 
love or a hymn addies-sed to the Beity.^ If it 
be asked why the Sdfis make such large use 
of erotic and bacchanalian symbolism, the answer 
is that they could find no analogy moie sug- 
gestive and better adapted to shadow forth the 
states of enthusiasm and ecstasy which their poets 
desciibo. 

* Wine, torch, and beauty are epiphanies of Verity, 

For it is that which is revealed under ail forms soever 

Wine and torch are the transport and Itj^Iit of the knower ; 

Behold The Beauty, for it is hidden from none. 

Wine, torch, and beauty, all are present ; 

Neglect not fco embrace that Beauty. 

Quaff the wine of dyin^ to self, and for a season 

Peradvenfcure you will be freed from the dominion of self. 

Brink wine, for its cup is the face of the S’riend ; 

The flagon is Hia eye drunken and flown with wine.’ 8 

This poetry is the chief glory of Persian litera- 
ture. It may be studied in the quatTaiii.s 
attributed to Abu Sa’icl b. Abil-Khair,'* in the 
poems of P«aridu’ddin ’Attar,® Jalal al-din Uilmi 
(y.'i?.), and Jfirni,® or iri’the Otdshani Eaz of 
Matiiniid Shabistarl. Wh infield’s edition of the 
last-xiamed work'? is provided with explanatory 
notes and may be recommended as the best intro- 
duction to the subject In Arabic ibis ganr^ of 
poetry takes a more conventional form, which is 
not so attractive to Western readers, but the odes 
of Ibn al-Pdrid® are exceedingly fine, while those 
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of Ibn al-'Aiabid in spite of their recondite st3de, 
contain some passages of great beauty. Of the 
Turkish Sufi poets the most interesting is Nesiml,-^ 
a fervent admiier of IJallaj and a member of the 
sect known as ^[urufis, who derive their title from 
the mystic significations wiiich they attach to tho 
letters of the alphabet and to combiiiation.s of thewc.'^ 

The Sufi poet is not directly cuucerned with 
metaphysics. 

He * lets his heart be wholly filled by the sublime conceptions 
of all-embracing Umtv and all-conquering Love uhich form the 
real basis whereon all the rest is built . . He sees how the 
Tiuth IS tho one source of all existence, diffused throughout tiie 
universe thiough emanation after emanation ] how the Primal 
Intelligence, itself raj ed out from the One, ra\ s out in turn tSm 
Primal Soul ; how the Bivine Kames cast their light uptui the 
darkness of iiot-being, each atom of which imiior-hke reflects 
one. He sees how^ the Awful Attributes of the Tiuth are 
reflected in the existence of hell and the devils, and how tiio 
Beautiful Atinbutos are reflected in that of Paradise and tho 
angels He furfchei sees how Man reflects all the Attributes, 
Awful and Beautiful alike, and is thus the Microcosm, aumnung 
up the univeise in himself, lie thus sees how it is the Truth 
alone that is acting tiirough all things, and moreover how Ibis 
action is a never-ceasimr, ncver-pau&ing process, ever.v uxi-tcnt 
atom being each insUnfc clothed with a fresh phenomenal efflux 
radiated from the Soiuce of Existence, and being ai-ain hferipped 
of it, so that the whole contingent univeise is monienUnlj 
being annihilated and re-created, though tiie auccessuc* acts 
of destruction and lenewal follow one another m siu’h swift 
succession that they are wholly impeiceptible, and all uppeir. 
as one uninteiiupted line, even as an unbroken cucleof flu*w 
seen if a single spark shall he whirle<l quickly round But tin* 
poet may not rest content witii the mere p<*rception of thc-a* 
high mysteries ; indeed tiiat voiy Love whicfi has ici e.dtd tlicm 
to him impels him to seek reunion with the Tiuth.'’f 

God, as the poets concoive IHni, is the etenml 
Beauty which by the necessity of its miture desires 
to beloved, manifests itself for the spke of hne, 
and is the leal object of all love. Even eaidhly 
love is a type of spiritual, a bridge leading- tu 
reality.® The soul, bein^ divine in its essence, 
longs for union with that from which it is sciiarated 
by the illu.'^ion of individuality, and this longing 
aspiration, ^vhich urges it to pass away from self- 
hood and to rise on the wings of ecstasy, is the 
only means whereby it can return to its origond 
home. Love transinuttes into pure gohl the base 
phenomenal alloy of which every eieature partakes. 
While reason is dualistic, love unifies by tiauBcend- 
ing thought. 

‘He comes, a moon whose liko the sky ne’er saw, awake or 
dreaming, 

Orowmed with eternal flame no flood can lay. 

Lo, from the flagon o! fchy love, 0 Lord, my soul is swiniiiung, 
And ruined all my body’s house of clay 1 


When first the Giver of the grape my lonely heart befriend ('d, 
Wine fired my bosom and ray veins filled up. 

But when hia image all mine eye poasessed, a voice dosceuded i 
“Well done, 0 sovereign Wine and peerlccss Oup f ’* 


Love’s mighty arm from rouf to base each dark abode ih hewing 
Where chinks reluctant catch a grilden ray. 

My heart, when Love’s sea of a sudden hurst into its viewing, 
Leaped headlong in, with “ Find me now who may J ’”6 

The following passages further ilhi.sti’ate the 
manner in whicli this principle is api>iied by Hiifi 
poets. 

Love is the final cause of creation : 

*In solitude, where Being signless dwelt, 

And all the universe still dormant lay 
Concealed m aelflessness. One Being wa»i, 

Exempt from “ I or “Thou “-uoss, and apart 
From all duality j Beauty Buprome, 

Umnanifeat except unto Itself 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power fco charm 

The souls of all , . . 

But Beauty cannot brook 
Concealment and the veil, nor patient rent 
Unseen and unadmtred ; Twill hurst all horid’i 
And from Us prisoU'mement to the worhi 
Beveal Itself . . . 
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Wheiever Beauty dwells, 

Such is its nature and its h outage 

From Everlasting Beauty, which emeiged 

Fiom realms of purity to shine upon 

The worlds, and all the souls which dwell theiein. 

Each speck of matter did He constitute 
A mirror, causinu; each one to reflect 
The beauty of His visage Prom the lose 
Flashed forth His beauty, and the nightingale, 

Beholding it, loved madly. From that lire 
The candle drew' the lustre w'hicli beguiles 
The moth to inimolatiou . . . 

Bew’are ’ say not, “ He is All-Beautiful, 

And we His lovers.’* Thou art but the glass, 

And He the face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the maror. He alone 
Is manifest, and Thou m truth art hid. 

Pure lo\e, like beauty, coming but from Him 

Reveals itself in thee If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 

He IS the miiror also ; lie alike 

Tile Treasure and the Casket “ I ** and “ Thou *' 

Have here no place, and arc but phantasies 
Vain and uni cal.’ i 

Love is the essence of all religions : 

‘Soul of mine, thou dawning Light : be not far, 0 be not fai t 
Love of mine, thou Vision bright : be not fur, 0 be not hu’ ’ 

See how well my Tuihan fi bteth, yet the Parsee Girdle binds 
me ; 

Cord and Wallet I bear light : be not far, 0 be not far 1 
True Paisce and true Brahman, a Christian, n't a, Mussulman, 
Thee I Uust sujireme by Right * be not far, O be not far ! 

In all Mosques, Pagodas, Ciinrches, I do find one Shrme alone ; 
Thy Pace is there my sole delight : be not far, 0 be not far ! ’ - 

Tile same piineiple enables the Shfi poet to solve 
the ]>ioblems ot evil and predestination. 

‘ The more a man loves, the deeper he penetrates the divine 
purposes. Love is “the astrolabe of heavenly lujb-t ones,” the 
eye-sab e which clears the spiritual eye and makes it clair- 

vo;jant.’3 

Through love we can discern that evil, so far as ifc 
has any real existence — and m relalnm to (tod it 
has none — is a good in disguise or, at the worst, a 
necessary condition for the manifestation of good ^ 
As regards ])redo.stination, perfect love implies 
identity of will and thus abolishes the conflict 
between freedom and necessity. 

‘ The word “ compulsion ” makes me impatient for love's sake ; 
’Tia he w'ho loves not that is fettered by compulsion. 

This Is close coiimumiOTi with God, not compulsion, 

The shining of the sun, and not a dark cloud.’ & 


The lyric poetry of Suhsin reaches its highest 
mark in pantheistic hymns debciihing the states 
of fana (negation oi individuality) and haqCt 
(adirmation of iinivexsal conscionsneBs). 


‘Lo, for I to myself am unknown, now m God’s name what 
must I do ? 

I adore not the Oro&s nor the Orescent, I am not a Giaour nor 
a Jew. 

East nor West, land nor sfa is my home, I have kin nor with 
angel nor gnoiue, 

I am wrought not of lire nor of foam, I am shiiped not ot dust 


nor of dew. 

I was born not m China afar, not in Saqsin and not in Bnlghar ; 

Not in India, where five nvers are, nor *lrati nor KUorasan I 
grew. 

Not in this world nor fchatw'orld I dwell, not m Paradise, neither 
in Hell ; 

Hot from Eden and lllzwan I fell, not from Adam my lineage 
I drew. 

In a place beyond uttermost Idace, in a tract without shadow 
of trace. 

Soul and body transceiidmg I live in the soul of iny Loved One 
anew I * 


Thotigh many of these poems are exquisite in 
form ancl elaborate in style, it is dihUmlt to regard 
them as products of conscious literary art, and the 
pi^escnt writer is inclined to accept the statement 
that the odes of Jalai ai-Bin Ehmi, Tbn al-Ffirkl, 


1 Jami, Fws'nfw Zulaikhd-i tr. E. G. Browne, in art, 
in iieligtom Nj/stes aftJm ForUd, p. $28 f. 

2Tr, after lluckerfc by W. Hastie in Festival of Spring ^ 
fmn ih$ Mmn o/Jeiaieddm^ Glasgow, p. B. 

sWhlnfield, Mamia.vi4 Mednmt: the Spiritual OouphU of 
3laHl(Xna JaluMi'-’d-dln 3i‘uhmfhrnud4 London, 180B, 

Tntrod. p. 28, . ' 

Nioholson,, of p, 90 f, 

5 WhinflekL Mmimd4 p. 20, , ■ 

^ Msdni Shamsi p. BU . , 


Ibn al-'Arabi, and other Sufi poets vere often 
composed under the influence of ecstasy and aie in 
fact analogous to what is known as * automatic 
writing.’^ Their ihythm and melody, combined 
with the symbolic form in whicli they are clothed, 
give them a strange power of communicating to 
ihe reader the same leeling of lapture by which 
their composer was inspired ; and the efieet is 
greatly enhanced when they aie chanted with an 
acconqianiment of music, as is customaiy among 
►Sufis engaged in dhilcr. While students of this 
poetry cannot ignoie the conventional ruies^ of 
inteipretation which assign a fixed allegoiical 
meaning to a large number of wox*ds that are 
commonly used in a dilieient sense, such a method 
may easily be pushed too far. Ibn al-'Arabi’s 
commentary on the Tarjmnmi ahAshwaq shows 
that even tiie author of a mystical ode is sometimes 
unable to explain its meaning. The ecstatic 
element appeals only at intervals and seldom with 
its ih St intensity in narrative romances, which depict 
tlie soiiFs love of God and its ultimate union with 
Him as the story of two human lovers — e,g., Ydsuf ” 
and Zulaikha, Laila and Majnun, Salaman and 
Absai—and didactic poems, of 'vxhich the Mamavi 
is the most celebrated. 


Literature —This art. i'? supplementary to, and should 
read m connexiou with, the ait Asgeticim&i (Mublun). In the 
present writer’s opinion, it uoiild be premature <o aim at ft'Wuig 
a historical conspectus of the subject, since adequate materials 
are nob yet available. Further information conceininj^ the 
cloctiiries of individual Sufis will be found m the artt. *Asu 
AL-Qi»ia AL-JIiilKT, 'Ano ar-Razz.?q, HUiIHj, Ibn Tuf.ail, JMiKh 
AL-IMN liUJll?, Muuvi At-DTN IBN Ali-kVllAIU, ABIJ-SnA’RAK?, and 
SonRAWARDi. See also artfe. Blessedness (Muhanimadan), 
Communion with Deity (Mublim), Dervish, and Love (Muhamma- 
dan). 

( 1 ) Geiieral—'F A G Tholuck, Ssttfsmm siue Theosophia 

Persaiiim E. H. Palmer, Orirnfal 

iG/sfici'/uH, Oauibi idge, 1SC7 , E. G. Browne, aifc ‘ Hufiism,* in 
itdiqiovs Systems of the Worlds London, 1 k 92, p. $11 ff, ; 
1. Gold^iher, Vorlemngen uber den Islmn, Iloidelberg, >010, 
pp. 130-200, D. B. Macdonald, The Relunous Attitiule (mil 
Jjhfe in Islmn, Chicago, 1909 , R. A. Nicholson, The Mybtics of 
Islam^ London, 1914 ; Hiijwiri, Eashf al-Mahjdhi tf- R. A. 
Nicholson, do. 1911. ^ 

(2) Origin mul early ilevelopm.ent---A, von Kremer, Oesch. 

der heri'sclienden Ideen des Islams, Leipzig, ISOS, p. 5211.; 
E. G Browne, Ldc’imy Hist, of Persia.^ London, 1902-00, i. 
296ff., ; A. Merx, Idee und Grmdtinien elner allgc^ 

meinen Gesch. der Mystih^ Heidelberg, 189J, p. 25 If. ; 
L Goidziher, ‘Malenalien zur Entwickelungsgesch. des 
J«lufismus,* Vienna Oriental Journal^ vol. xiii, [1809] no. 1, 
p. $Sff ; R. A. Nicholson, ‘An Historical Enquiry cottcei*ning 
the Origin and Dtwelopment of »Suf5ism,’</i2M5, 1900, p. 303 if. ; 
D. S Maigoiiouth, The Marly Dewlopment of 3! ohamr/iHian- 
ism (/ZL), London, 1913, p. 1G7 if. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Aletaphysics in Persia^ do. 1908, p. 00 if. ; 
H. Frank, Beitrag zitr Mrkenntniss des Suftsimts naeh Ihn 
Khaldun^ Leipzig,' 1884; L. Masslgnon, Kiidb al-fawdmif 
Paris, 1013; D. S. MargoHouth, ‘Notice of the Writings of 
al-Haribh al-Muhasibi, the first Sufi Author/ in Trans, of the 
Third Internal. CongHss far the Hist of Religmis, Oxford, 
190S,i. 292if ; R. }AaximeL.nn,Dm SWdrinvnaeh aUMnsehairii 
Hamburg, 1914; Al-KmchmrVs DarUciktng des S&fttunts^ 
Beilin, 1914; I. Goldziher* ‘ Neuplatonische iind gnosfcisoho 
Blemente iin Hadith,' ZA xvii. [1903] 317 iL, A Bttddhismm 
hatdsaazlsslmnrai Budapest, 1903, tr. T. Bukai in JliAS, 5904, 
p. 125 fi. ; E, H, Whhifield, ‘Hellenism and Muhammadanism,* 
JRAS^ 190S, p. 537 fi.; R. A. Nicholson, ‘The Goal of 
Muhammadan Mysticism,* JMASi 1918, p. 65 fi. 

(a) ilociriwB.— Most of the important European books anti 
papers on Sufism have already been mentioned in the present 
art. or m the various artt. enuraerafeecl above. These titles are 
not repeated in the list which follows. M. Schreiner, * Beibrage 
znv Gmh, der theologisohen Bewegungen Im Islam/ ZD3i& 
11!. [18981 513 fi. ; E. Blochet, * Etudes snr Pdsotsnsme mnsui- 
man/ JAt 9th ser.^ xix. [1903] 489 ff. and xs. [1902] 40fi,. 
(concerning the difiereat grades of the guth, and the 
inferior saints); 2. Goldssiher, ^Inhmmiedanisohe Studien^ 
Halle, 1888-90, pL ii. pp, 377-378 (worship of Muslim saints); 
H, Eth^, * Per Sfufismus und seine drei Ilauptvertreter/ in 
MorgenldndiSGhe tedfm, Leipzig, 1870, p. 95fi. ; W, H, T« 
Gairdner, ‘ Al^Ohnssffi’s Mishkat al- Anwar and the Gha^PI- 
Problem/ in Der mam, v, [1914] V2,in*‘The " b/ f 
Mlohammedan MysHOi Leipzig, 1912; E, H. wMnneld, 
LmdHh ot Mmh Persian text with Eng. tr., London, 1900 * 
F» A. G. Tholuck, Sluthemanmki^ig am der margemam- 
isehm Algstik, BerBn^ 1 825, 

BbTNOLP a. 

1 Oh the testimony,. of Madamn Gtiyou and Plako^v dted in 
R Underhill, HyntioismS hoadmi, 1912, p, 78 
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BTJG-QSSTION 


SUGGESTION.— SupTf^c-stion is the proiliicLioii 
of a reac.tion by an ideational process, but without 
deliberation on the part of the subject thereof. 
The teiiii applies aUo to any attempt by the 
subject or by another person to prodneo such a 
imctiou. ‘A* su^^^estion is any idea tiiat de- 
termines, or is used iur the purpos*e of dcLenuinhig, 
the outcome of such a, nun-deliberative process. 

The cpialilication '])y an ideational jjrocess’ 
intended to difleientiate supp^ahtion from piiinary 
instinct-acts. Sucli acts, though ihoy nmy he 
secondaiily initiated hy an hlea or mental image 
(as when a letter makes me angry putli the wiitei 
of it), requne as their piimaiy stimulus nothing 
but an ap])ropriate sense-presentation. Sugges- 
tion, on the other hand, is puniauly ideational. 
The most typical suggestions aie those that are 
conveyed by language, (lestiire, in the broad 
sense of significant bodily motions, postnics, and 
inarticulate vocalixation,’ comes next. Natural 
phenomena act suggestively only when they have 
antecedently acquiied a meaning, as when one 
avoids poison ivy, or quickens one’s pace upon 
hearing distant thunder. 

The term *icaction,’ as here used, refers to both 
] isycliical and bodily responses. It includ es bel ief.s, 
hallucinatory jieiceptions, attitudes (with their 
allective and emotional aspects), stimulation of 
involuntary muscles and of certain glands, pat- 
ticular contractions of voluntary niuseles and 
muscle-systems, even extended chains of such 
oontraetions, and finally, in all these fiehls, in- 
hibitions and iunctional paralyses as well as 
stimulations. 

A reaction is ‘deliberate^ when it is made after 
attention has been given to alternatives, and with 
the alternatives in view. Associated with the 
idea that defines any alternative is a tendency 
toviirds something beyond itself as merely this 
idea iioav present. Because of these associated 
tendencies ideas may be said to compete with one 
another and therefore to involve inhibitions as 
well as positive stimulations. In deliberation 
there is mutual inhibition of two or more com- 
peting ideas, wherefore pc^pular thought correctly 
conceives that pause or postponement is a mark 
of deliberate conduct and of delibiu’aio believing. 
Suggestion, on the other band, implies the ab- 
spee, or relative lack, of such cornpotition, inhibi- 
tion. and pause Ail ihtit is necessary is that 
attention should be witldield from some of the 
ideas appropriate to tho given situation, and 
focused or ‘narrowed down ^ to some one idea or 
coherent chain of ideas. Thereupon the associated 
tendency that has Just been referred to is auto- 
matically instated. 

How such associated tendencies should be con- 
ceived has been a matt er of debate. W. McBougall, 
empliaRizing the subconscious character of the 
connexions here involved, and also the close re- 
lation of suggestion in general to ‘psychic phen- 
omena,* is of the opinion that any adequate analysis 
of suggestion must rest at last upon a theory of 
tlie subconscious.^ William James used the phrase 
‘ideo-motor action’ to designate what he regarded 
as a menial law, namely ; 

‘ Brorv representation of a movement awnJiena in degree 

the aotuai movement ivhieh is its object ; and awakens it in a 
niftximara degree whenever it is not kept from so bv an 
auta^oriisha representation presentsiinultaneously to the mind.*2 

, On the other imnd, E. L, Thorndike opposes to 
the ‘ideo-motor’ theory, and by implkation to 
McBougall also, the following far simpler theory : 
an idea may produce a movement in either of two 
ways— by imaging m object that awakens an 
instinctive response, or, under the ordinary kw 
of habit, If reinstating something that Im pro- 
3 Bee art SvPHO'Pi&Mv 


vioii'-bv been asSijLiaterl in the subjcctV cx|H-rieiu*o 
with the suggestive idea. The rca^'on vhy tim 
idea of bending my iir->t lingi-r piedu<*ps arfnal 
bending, according to Tliorndikt% that the hu? — 
ilic idea of the bending ami tfje ludual Jiending — 
have been experienced logother Iicudofore. Tin* 
very fiiNfc ilexions of tlie linger, it nmy he added, 
occurred leilexly, ssithout- an5" aiifoccdent idea 
thereof. Just so, if the Mglit of a gla’-s of water 
upon niy dinner-tahle induces me fo drink vatt*r 
that 1 do not wani, huint m clearly the explanation ^ 

'fhis theory enables us to hiing all tiie psychical 
and jdiysical manifestation b of suggestion under 
the saiuo two heads, habit and instinct. 

Both are found in Antony’s handllnv of thf* U^unau labble. 
The opinion of the artisans conoernintr ('.j'mI'V death uas 
qmrldj ic\ersed, not hv the weijjfhmg of pio*^ and hut by 
bunging attention Ixu k a^am and again to e‘*seritial)\ tof* ■‘.uik' 

i.e. by nauo^\l!JJ^ attention so that the old atmud« o? 
admiration for Oa^sar the confjnemr was rennatated. In ad- 
dition, Antoin aiousec \aiioiis instuuds, as uhen he ivorlts upon 
cuiiosity until tlie crowd demaarils 1o hear the will that ht pre- 
tends to withhold 

It is evident that suggestion is iml an exciqi- 
tionai, raie, or ahuonnal phenomenon, hut^ an 
ornnipiesent fact of ail mind whenever Its leacHon-t 
aie npun tlie ideational level. In hypno-iis com- 
peting ideas may be inhlhited to an extraordinary 
degree, but fcheie is no fixed line of division be- 
tween ilio incipient stages of hypnosiH gradually 
hi ought on and fully normal menial aetlcun Bimi- 
larly^ the ordinary eficcts of cheerful or of glianuy 
expectation are merely heigh tt ned in the extreme 
and truly remarkable facls of Huggestive Iheia- 
peutic.s.- 

The process of suggestion lias, as such, no 
particular relation to the truth or the falsity of 
what is suggested. One may airive by anggestimi 
at true belieis or false, and at ethically cornsd or 
incorrect attifemles and conduct. Buggestion is an 
ordinary device of oratory and of preaching, as it 
is also of advertising and of salesmanship. Kecent 
works oil ‘ business psychology’ present what may 
biirly be called a technic that is parallel to that of 
physicians who employ psycho-theiupy. Thus far 
the ethical aspects of influencing buym*.s by Hwgges- 
tion have not been examined us carefully as the 
technic. 

If anyone should doubt rvhelher the iloJIberaie 
influencing of men to act without del iboraibn Is 
ever justifiable, the following three considerations 
would have a bearing, (i) There ai*6 numerous 
cases in which the 6nd.s of deliberation arc defeated 
by the process of deliberation it‘-elf, as when too 
meticulous iveighmg of possible consequeneos or 
an overwrought insistence upon complete certainty 
prevents the action tliat a situation (jails for. One 
ivay to get such a per&on over his ‘dead centre’ is 
precisely to narrow his attention to one of the 
alternatives until action ensues. (2) When an 
instinctive capacity for nolde emotions and atti- 
tudes has become dull from disuse, one sim])!y 
lacks considerations tliafc are needed fur delibera- 
tion. ^ A psychological pre-condition of all dcUhem- 
tion appicciation of the pertinent alternatives. 
What is to be done for a man, then, wiiose liabits 
preclude any feeling of the force of a pertinent 
alternative ? The obviously rational procedure is 
by 2iroces,%Gs of suggestion to narrow his at.tcntion 
upon some object that may awaken an instinctive 
respbnse of the desirable sort, and then to lead 
him to include tlus fresh ex^^eidence among the 
data of his deliberate flunking. {3) WhethW we 
will or no!., a largo factor in eduoat-ion, particularly 
in the devoiopmont of standards and Ideak in the 
young, Is suggestion emanating from espeeJ* 

i Thorndike, * Xdco-Mofcor AcUors,* Pni/cfu AVfj, xx. flfltSI 
91-706. 

ftrtfc. DibEAsn and Brcmijev, PaiWi* 
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ally parents and teacliers. A purel3r laiionalistic 
education is a psycljulogical impossilnhty. Hence 
it is a custom ot educators to take at least some 
measures lor deteiminmg the soits of suggestion 
to which pupils shall be exposed. M. W. Keatinge 
argues foi c.iicful, delibeiate planning of this part 
of teaching.^ 

On the other hand, suggestion is, on the whole, 
a process of lepetition or of maintaining some 
status quo ante rather than a piocessof criticism 
and levision. Under the inliuenee of suggestion 
alone one mei ely drifts with social cui rents, oi 
follows a leader, or imitates one’s own past, oi at 
best ap})lies a lecoginzed standard or sets free a 
disused instinctive capacity. To judge a standard, 
on tliG other hand, one must attend to alternatives. 
It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to suppose 
that truly ethical action requires nothing but 
deliberation. Ethical situations aie made real to 
us, especially situations that call for reform, by 
some kindling of elemental processes that include 
strong satisfactions or then* opposites. Thus it 
comes to pass tliat groat sermons commonly inter- 
weave strong suggestions with analysis and even 
argument 

To exhibit the whole significance of suggestion 
in leligion would require an historical catalogue 
of practically all forms of deeply felt experience. 
Primitive fears connected with tahu and with 
spiritism wore propagated from individual to 
individual and from generation to generation by 
suggestion. The same is true of the rejoicing that 
accompanied some of the ceremonies. Priesthoods 
acquiicil and retained their power by narrowing 
the attention of worshippers by means of sense 
stimuli of vnxjoiis sorts focused upon some point 
Unit roquiied no deliberation. The mystics of all 
ages have pratdised auto-suggestion under the name 
of contemplation or inteiior prayer. Modem re- 
vivals have pioduced a sense of sin, conversion 
(reversal of attitudes and of likes and dislikes), 
and ‘assurance’ or the Svitness of the Spirit^ 
c.hicfiy suggestion. Indeed, managers of re- 
vival campaigns at the present day are accustomed 
to orgimize pTcaohing, singing, personal work, and 
advertising of various kinds upon a strictly sug- 
gestive basis. Not the least item is the careful 
jiroparation of the public mmd, sometimes for 
weeks in advance of the first public meeting. 
Finally, such experiences as Hhe^ jerks/ ‘the 
power/ ‘speaking in tongues,’ and ‘interpretation 
of tongues’ jiresent as a whole cases of suggestion. 
They are usually initiated by a spontaneous auto- 
matism which is then imitated (by oneself and by 
others) without deliberation, but often with support 
from passages of .Scripture, TJie idea of a baptism 
‘with lire’ has similarly fulfilled itself hei’e and 
there. ^ 

T'he phenomena of suggestion reach their climax 
in human masses, whether crowds {which involve 
spatial propinquity) or a public whose opinions 
and attitudes are formed by common reading 
matter or even by statements passing from mouth 
to mouth. It is a fact of common observation that 
in a crowd one may act ‘ like a clifierent person/ 
accepting as truth what one could not orclinarily 
believe, and conducting oneself contrary to one^s 
ordinary standards. The mechanism whereby 
crowd suggestion acquires this remarkable power 
is as follow^* (1) Certain msfcmciivo capacities 
are strongly stirred by the massing of appropriate 
stimuli. Man has a gregarious instinct, is peculi- 
aiiv interested in the movements of his fellows, 
and is sensitive to their appr<wal.s and disapprovals. 
Here is the baids for a quickening or excitement of 

1 Buggmtmn in MdueaHoni, ’ ' 

' ® H, S. Dyer, llmlml in tnMa^ Xjondoa, 1907, ch.- iv. awet 

p. 70. " ' ' = 


the mind through the mere piesence ol others, as 
also for watching and following otheis, and for 
suhoidinating, even foi getting, one’s own ideas in 
the pie&ence of a sentiment generally held by the 
mnss. (2) A ciuwd usually assenihles under the 
inlhience of some common thought. Even when 
this IS not the ca^e, conveisatioii tends to pioduce 
a common thought. Moieover, under the slimulus 
of the excitement already refeiied to, some indivi- 
dual — either one with relatively few inhibitions or 
one with strong convictions, or even a designing 
demagogue — is likely to speak aloud. This often 
precipitates the thinking of the entire mass. It 
IS now as if each one were suggesting to every 
other one the idea that has come to expression. 
Thus sentiment rolls up like a snowball. (3) This 
narroAving of attention, as already indicated, in- 
volves an equally stiong inhibition uiion ideas that 
would ordinarily appear .as competitors. There- 
fore strong, impulsive action occiiis spontaneously 
and appears to the subject to he natural and jus till- 
able. A crowd is incapable of fine discriminations 
and of skill ; its acts tend towards the simplicity ► 
and crudity of instinct; and therefore, in tliis 
case, a human association easily acts less socially 
(as far as ends and consequences are concerned) 
than its members Avould do if they faced the same 
moral issue severally. * 

All that has just been said applies also to 
masses that are unified by means of the ^ public 
press. Our present means of communication are 
so sAvift and so all-pervasiAm that men feel the 
presence of one another almost the Avorld over at 
almost the same instant. Oominunities that are 
a thousand miles apart get the same neAvs, often 
Avord for Avord, at about the same hour ; the efiect 
of the neAvs in one community noAv becomes an 
item of news in the other ; action as well as idea 
thus spreads. This is the process whereby a Avhole 
nation rises to succour sufierers from earthqualco 
or from fire, or to repel an invader. Thus, too, 
political opinions as Avell as fashions of dress and 
of speech spread Avith great rapidity. 

A study of suggestion as a means of governing 
men in the State as well as in the Church Avili 
show that one of the basal difierences between 
types of organization lies in the degree to which 
suggestion, as compared Avith deliberation, is 
officially used. At tiie tribal level of organization 
common action is secured to a great extent by 
suggestion of the crowd type, as in dances and 
other ceremonies, and in the personal leadership 
of the chief. In the monarchical State, as in 
Sixcerdotal religion, men are ruled partly by direct 
command (Avhich is, under soma conditions, a 
potent mode of suggestion), and partly by page- 
antiy and other sensuou.s or sentimental appeal 
that ever reaAAmkens a traditional attitude of 
loyalty. The underlying psychical principle of 
democracy, on the other band, is deliberate gi^oup 
action. A deliberative group is one in which 
unity is sought, not by Avitfidrawin^ attention 
from alternatives, but fy mutual incitement to 
pause and Aveigh alternatives before acting. This 
type is most fully developed in bodies that have 
formal rules of order. Here, as a prelxminaxy to 
each common act, tiie entire group pauses, the 
chairman say in g, ‘ Are there any xernarks ! ’ Then , 
as if challenging each individual t-o full, deliberaie 
self-expression, he asks, ‘ Are you ready for the 
question ? ’ This procedure has been devised so ns 
to prevent action under suggestion. Whereas the 
eroAvd becomes a unit by the suppression of indi- 
vidual Inhibitions, the deliberative group achieves * 
its unity precisely by-luAdting the expression of 
competing' ides^s/' and by spreading them oht to 
inspection and unforced selection. The Wiot, la 
popular government, is an organ for' esfentially 
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the same type of deUbeiation on the scale of the 
local community or of tiie nation.^ 

Literature. — A. Bmet, La Suggestihibt^, Paris, 1000; 
Warner Brown, ‘ Individual and SeK Dillerencep m Sajyscesti- 
bility,’ ITmmrsUj/ of Calif omiia Puhhcatioriii in Psychology ^ 
1»1C, li., no. 6, pp. 291-450; G A. Coe, The Psychology of 
Jlehgton, Chicago, 1016, ohs. viu. and x. ; A. S. Edwards, ‘An 
Eitperimental Study oE Sensory Suggestion,’ AJPs xxvi 1.1915] 
99~'129; H. L. HoUingworth, Aa'rcii52Sinf/ and Selhngt New 
York and Loudon, 1917, ch xii. ; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology, 2 toIs., New York and London, 3890 and later 
editions, u. 622-630, and ch xxvd. ; M, W. Keatinge, Sugges' 
tion in Education^, London, 1911 ; W, D. Scott, The Psip 
chology of Ad mtm7ig,BoHton, 1908, ch. vi., Iiyiuencing Men 
w Bus^xnm, New York, 1911, chs. v. andvi. ; E, L. Thorndike, 
‘IdeO'Motor Action,’ Psych, Rev. xx. [1913] 91-106; C. L. 
Tuckw, Treatment hy HypnoUsm and Suggestion^* London, 
1913 ; W. Wundt, Ilypnotisrmis und Suggestion, Leipzig, 1892, 
reprinted from Pkilosophische Studxen, yol. vin. pt. i. The 
Psychological Bulletin publishes annually an annotated list of 
new publications on suggestion. See also the annual Psycho^ 
logical Index under division viii, 2. 

George A. Coe. 

SUHRAWARD!. — S\lllra^vald, a small town 
in the Jibal province of Persia, has given its 
name to two celebrated mystics whose lives, 
^ characters, and opinions present a remaikabie 
contrast, though boili were born in the same 
decade. Of Sliihiib abdin ’Omar b. ’Abdallah 
al-Snhrawardi (A.D. 1144-1234) it is enongli to say 
that he was a SiifI of the conventional typo, that 
he lectured and* preached in Baghdad under court 
patronage, and that his -wiitings include a well- 
known treatise on Bufism — the ^Awcugf al-ma^drif 
— and a polemical work directed against tiie study 
of Greek philosophy, which he dedicated to the 
khalifah al-Kasir.^ His contemporary, Bhihab 
al-din Yahya *b. Amirak al-Suiirawardi (A-JD. 
IISS-QI), after studying juiisprndence and theology 
at Maragha, devoted himself to mystical philo- 
sophy, led the wandering life of a dervish, and 
finally settled in Aleppo. While some of his 
earlier books were written under the miiuence of 
Aristotle, he was at heart a Platonist, as is shown 
by the title and contents of his chief work, the 
J$ilcmatn H4shrdq {* Philosophy of Illuniination ’) — 
whence the school of mystics who follow him 
are called Lshriiips {al'ishraglyun). Being an 
enthusiast as well as a bold and oiiginal thinker, 
lie made no attempt to disguise the anti-Islamic 
tendency of his doctrines. It cannot be denied 
that from the orthodox standpoint they were 
detestable,' and, though at hist he found an 
admirer in al-Malik al-Zaliir, the son of Saladin, 
he was condemned and executed by order of that 
prince in 1191. The name of * martyr’ {shahid) 
was refused to him ; he is generally known as 
Buhrawardi al-maqtul ("Sulirawardx the slain’) 
or abShaikli abmaqtiil. 

In his theory of illumination he combines Neo- 
platonic and Persian ideas. The souice of all 
things is the Absolute Light {al-nur al-qdhir). 
That -whicli is visible requires no definition, and 
nothing is more visible than light, whose very 
nature consists in manifestation. 

‘The Primal Light, therefore, has no reason of Ha existence 
beyond itself, AH that is other than this original piincipleia 
dependent, contingent, possible. The ‘biot-hght” (darkness) 
is not something distinct proceeding from an independent 
source. Xt i» an error of the representatives of the Magjan 
religion to suppose that light and Parkness are two distinct 
realities created by two fhatinct creative agencies. . . . The 
relation between them la not that of contrariety, but of 
existence and non-existence. The affirmation of Light neces- 
sarily posits its own negation— Darkness, which it must 
illuminate in order to be itself. This Primordial Light is the 
source o! all motion. But its motion Is not change of place ; 
H is due to the love of illumination which constitiutes its very 
essence. . ^Tlie rmmber of illuminat4ons which proceed 
from it is infinite. Illuminations of in tenser brightness become 
in their turn the sources of other illuminations; and the scale 
of brightness gradually descends to illuminations too faint to 
beget other iliuminations. AH these illuminations arc mediums, 


1 Of, 0. A. 6oe, Psychology of MeligiAn, cln viii, 

2 Broclsalmaun, dtr amb, MtUnitur^ i. 449 ; von 

Kreiner, m$cK der kmsohendm Xdmn des Mmm, p, 99. 

(•4 ^ 


or in the language of theology angels through vJhuh Oh* 
infinite varieties of being receive life and siisteiiarife fioni t)ie 
Primal Light.’ i 

We may distinguish two illuininations, Ln. 
modes of being, of the lhaual Light: (I) pure, 
abstiact, foimless, (2) aceidentah derivative, 
possessing form. The pure light is Belf-eonscimis 
substance (spirit and soul), knowing itself through 
itself, for ‘whatever knows itself must be ]>nie 
light.’ The accidental light is related to the pure 
light as effect to cause .and only exist.s as an 
attribute in association with the illuminated 
object (body), which is not matter in Ari-.t(ille’H 
use of the term, but merely the negation neeessanly 
implied in the nature of light. 

‘The experimental fact of the transformation of the piimar) 
eleineiit$2 into one another points to thw fuiKiannmtuI .\h'iolut(‘ 
matter which, wath its various degrees of grossnesb, ccmsniutt.s 
the vaiioua spheres of niateriai being.' ^ 

It is of two kinds : (a) dark substance, {h) flurk 
forms, i.e. qualities; and the comlnnatiun of thc-'se 
two makes up a mateiiai boily. Since chukiu^sn 
is nothing but the absence of light, and hglii is 
identical with reality, the substance and hums 
of the universe consist of illuminatloTH dihu'-ed 
from the Piinml Light in infinite gradation-, of 
intensity. It follows that everything jiarfakcsof 
reality in pioportion to the ladiance uhich it 
receives and towards which it ever moves ‘with 
a lover’s passion, in order to dunk more ami more 
of the original fountain of Light.’ This pei [letual 
flow and ebb of desire produces the revolutions 
of the heavenly spheres, the processes of nature, 
and all human activitie.s. The abstract light 
(bhrst Intelligence) is less perfect than the Primal 
Light (God), in contemplating which it becomes 
conscious of its imperfection, whence theie arises 
in it a darkness that is the ground of plurality 
in the sensible world. While the entire univense 
is eternal a.s emanating from the eternal Light, 
hut contingent if regarded as the object of irradia- 
tion, some illuminations aie simple, otheis com- 
pound and therefore interior. The intelligences, 
the celestial spheres, the souIh of the heavens, 
time, motion, and the archetyjies of the elements 
belong to a higlier world, which may be called 
eternal in contrast with all !?elow it, though in tlie 
relation existing between them not posteriority 
but parallelism is implied. Suhrawardl, like 
Plato, conceives a wmrid of Ideas— he declares 
that it Wfis revealed to him mystically — ^in wdiich 
every kind of sublunary thing exists as a substance 
in itself. The wise men of Per.sia (Zoroastrians), 
he says, gave names to many of these pure liglits 
(Ideas) ; e.y,, they named the Idea of water Khnrdail 
(May), that of trees Mui’dad (July), and that of 
lire Ardibiliisht (April). 

As each species is endowed wuth its distinctive 
qualities and preserved by its guardian Idea — 
‘the lord of the species’ {rabbit .so the 

Idea of the human body is ‘the holy spirit’ or 
universal Keason, while* bodies iudividually am 
types of rational souls. Tiie soul docs not exist 
before tbe body. Being pure light, li Imparts 
illumination to the body tiirough the medium of 
tiie animal soul. It operates with the live external 
and the live internal senses, which cmTPspomI 
powers reBiding in the ideal arcindypB. Thun 
vision, knowledge, momory, imaginaihm, etc., an* 
essentially not passiva functioim hut illuminative 
acts of the soul. Obeying the principle that what 
is lower in the scale ot being loves wlmt is higlmr, 
the soul longB to he united wdih the fonttlcHH 


4 mmiainmaci iqbai, The BemopmM of Mmpfmlm 

Pmic, London, I90S, XI. 1271 

»SuhrawRrdi recognizes only three clfitucnte, fire howiir 
rejjamed m hot air. 

« Jqlira* p. 233. 

4 Vawx, ‘La Philosophic illmoliiittivc d'MiW'S 

hiihrawerdi Mo<| toiii/ JA , 9th voL xix. [20O2| p. 72. 
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■world of liglit, and it advances to'vvards this end 
accoidxng as it seeks to become peifect in philo- 
sophy and the piactice of virtue. By so doing it 
develops a mystical pciception {dhauri) wliich 
cleais all doiitts awa 5 ^ Dhrmq^ as Suhiawaidl 
tells ns, foims the basis of the speculations set 
forth in the JSikmatu H-ishraq. In one passage 
he seems to hint that he himself is the quth^ the 
mysterious head of the Sufi hieiaichy,^ for he 
asseits that the philosophy of illumination was 
taught by Empedocles, Fytliagoias, Plato, and 
the 2oroastrian sagos, and that the woild is never 
without some one who possesses the doctrine and 
can expound it with authority ; tliafc person, he 
adds, is God’s vicegerent [khalifat Allah) on 
the earth. ^ Attainment oi unites the soul 

with God, but does not mean that one substance 
is absorbed in another. No two souls can be 
completely alike. 

*The individual sonl«3, after death, are not unified into one 
soul, but continue different from each other m proportion to 
the illimiination thev received durin!| their companionship 
with physical oi /nanisms . . Some souls probably come 
haclt to tbiswoikl m ouler to make up their deficiencies. The 
doctriue of iiansmij^iation cannot he jiroved or disproved 
tiom a purely loijical standpoint, though it is a probable 
hvpnthe&is to account for the future destiny of the soul. All 
M)uls are thus (*onstantlv ^ourneiim? townuU their common 
soLuce, winch calh back the whole luiiveise when this journey 


is over, and atarts another cvcle of bcinq; to repiodnce in 
almost all respects the history of the preceding cycles ’i 

Siihruwardi agiees with Ghazali in holding that 
the world could nob be better than it is Evil is 
a negation depeiiduig on the motion and daikness 
which, as we have seen, are involved in the nature 
of light ; it is associated with the elFects and does 
not pioceed per se fiom the Fust Cause; if it 
existed per so, it would not be evil. In his clear 
and sympathetic exposition of the Tslirriqi philo- 
sophy Shaikh IMuhammad Iqbal calls attention to 
Suhrawaidfs intellectual independence and to the 
.skill with which he moulded his Neo-Platonic 
mateiial.s into a thoioughly Persian system of 
thought, uniting speculation and emotion in peifect 
harmony. Mystic and (in a sense) pantlieist as 
he was, he regards the external world as real and 
never loses touch with it. 

‘No Persian thinker is more alive to the necessity of explain- 
ing all the aspects of objective existence in reference to his 
fundauicnial piinciplcs.’ 

LrnsiiATURU. — liesuies the references given in the art., M. 
Horten, Die Philosuphic tier JSrlpMcliixtng nach Siihrawaidi 
{Abhandlumjen zur Philosophic urid ihrer Gcschichte, xxvvni.), 
Hallo, 11)12, A. von Kremer, Gneh, tier hensehcDden Itleen 
ties /sfrtuis, Leipzig, isns, p. SOfi. , C. EtockeUnann, Gesch, 
do cirab. LittenUur, Leilin, 1.S<).S-luo2, i, 4,^7. 

llEYNOLi) A. Nicholson. 
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SUICIDE (Introductory). — Before attempting 
any discussion of suicide from the standpoint of 
ethics or religion, we shouhl note that in many 
cases — probably the majoiity, among civilized 
peoples— either no moral judgment can be passed 
upon the act or at least great allowance must be 
made for the mental condition of the agent. 
Lunacy not infrequently involves such complete 
loss of the instinct of self-preservation that the 
patient, even where analgesia is not present, will 
mutilate or kill himself, apparently without any 
idea of what he is doing. Bo in tfemcniiapvm'ox 
^sel^-respect, mode.yfcy and the iirstinct of self- 
preservation are quite aEsentS* the result is 
various absurd, ciiminal, or indecent acts, including 
suicide for a trivial reasuii or none at all.^ Again, 
dementia paralytica^ or chronic periencephalitis, 
although like many forms of menial diseases it 
generally produces inton.se and unreasoning attach- 
ment to life,® often involves accesses of wild, self- 
directed fury, such as that in which Guy cle 
Maupassant tried to kill himself.® But the most 
typical exam J lies are those of melancholia. We 
quote i>art of Tanzi’s admirably lucid account ; 

* Xn some cases of melancholia scenes of the most horrible and 
gany:mnary nature, which are represented to the patient’s mind 
as simple possibilities, and repeated as favourite images on 
accotiiit of their hicleousness, become transformed into a motor 
oOsmio/i^ The obsession, meeting With but slight resistance m 
an exhausted and abuhe brain (,le. one almost if not quite 
deprived of wilbpoyver), becomes so imperative as to drive the 
patient inexorably to the commission of acts corresponding to 
It, such as . . . suicide m its most horrible foms.*7 

The Ki-ate in wliich these acis occur — the ra^ns 
is quasi-imcouKciouH. But suicide 
often takes place in less advanced cases than this, 
when the patient is not wholly iri'csponsible, but 

i See art, *4 OniT,'i do Vaii\, p. 63 f. 

^ See art, Sfirm 

^Tan«i (A' 'Pesd'^hooh of t)lHmses^ p; 640) gives a case 

(p. 641) of a patient who believed^ that he %sm iavuln^^rablo ami 
killed himself in trying to prove it. An apparently nnmotived 
miictde k dosoribed on p* 662, 

6 Tand, i>. EJU. ® B. p, St0, .7 B. p. m. 


Japanese (T. Hakada), p. 36. 

Jewish (G. Mahgoliouth), p. 37. 
Muhammadan (W. M. Patton), p. 3S. 
Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 38. 


is actuated by motives the importance of which 
his disease greatly exaggerates, A pi*eUminaiy 
symptom of the raqdtis is jirecoidiai anxiety — a 
sort of horrible intensification of that uneany 
* sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach * •which 
often attacks a healthy man when frightened or 
anxious.® Now, as a norinai subject may be 
tempted, by the depression arising out of a real 
misfortune, to take his own life, so a melancholiac 
suffering from this intense and ahnormal feeling of 
anxious misery is not infrequently driven in a 
quasi-normal way to commit suicide. Objectively 
he has no sufficient motive, hut subjectively Ins 
hopeless depression, the morbid nature of which he 
is unable to realize, presents itself as a good leason 
for ■wishing to be dead and fuliilling hi.s wish."^ 
Still more typical are tliose suicides of melan- 
choliacs whicii are inspired by altruistic motives, 
the patient believing that his death will in some 
way greatly benefit Ms friends— fi.y., that he is 
miserably poor and must relieve Ms family of the 
burden of supporting him,® or that his life is 
demanded in expiation of a fancied crime, or the 
like. Such unfortunates arc well aware of what 
they are doing ; their delusion consists simply in 
believing that they have an adequate motive. 
Often their action has a kind of perverted nobility, 
arising from a devotion to an ideal wliicli in itself 
is lofty enough, although the ideal is imagina^ 
and the fonn which tho dovofeion takes morbid, ft 
has been suggested that in these eases the disease 
lias exaggerated and distorted the instinct of seiL 
saerilice,® which is a normnl constituent of the 

I Xqbab p. Ur i 2 //>. p. 149. 

^ Tills is merely a rottf b dtiscription of Hic nature of tbe two 
sensations, Piiysioiogimllv they are quite distuict, one bdog 
precordial, the otber epigasti'ic. 

' 4 TanzI, p. 614 ; Meucier,, Sm'ttp p. 360. 

HMeroier, p. S61 ; this suiekle was m imjity very well off. , 

CTt might also be deSGribed as adistorfcidn of thp,socia! sense, 
or herd-instinct, wbieii some woutd sregard'as (Iiks 

eolfureservation, etc.). Bee W Trotter, Zmtifms of tm 
LoiiaoB, 19X0, especially p. 18 XL 
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sexual emotions, especially in ■s\omeii. lienee 
such suickles are particularly common among 
adolescents. As there is admittedly a close con- 
nexion hetweeii sexual and religious emotion'^, 
csj)ccialiy in their nioie exaggerated and uiorbid 
forms, we may put some at least of the ndigious 
suicides {see below) in this category.^ 

In most cases of this kind the patient’s insanity 
is easily lecognizable ; and even m those instances 
wheie a melancholiac su]>poscd to he cmed re- 
lapses and ends his life in asuicidfililt — orx>o'>Kihly 
feigns 1 ecu very in order to cany out, when lelt 
unguarded, his purpose of self-de&ti uction— -we need 
have no hesitation in pronouncing liim at least 
liaitiy ii responsible.^ It is less easy to pass 
judgment on the numerous class of neiii as themes. 
A characteristic feature of the mental state of 
these sufferers is that impulses, often of the most 
absurd or criminal nature, haunt and obsess the 
imagination ; and, while the patient kno^YS 
lierfectly w^ell that these impulses are not rational 
g — thus dixioiing from the melancholiac — he is not 
ahvays strong-minded enough to control them. 

The most vi\id description known to us of tins condition 
occurs, not in a teebmeal woik at all, but in two of the stones 
of one who seems himself to have been a neurasthenic and 
clearlv regnided amdi impulses as part of the noimal human 
iSientalit v— Kdj^ar Allan Poe, This author i epi eseiits tw o men, 
one as hetra;\ni|^ a fatal seeiel, the other as killing a pet 
animal, for no other leason than that the acts are insanel> 
devoid of inothe; and the waitings of alienists! give many 
actual cases of the same kind Olearlv, then, when a iieuias- 
theinc'a obsession is suicidal, if he yields lo it, he cannot either 
be regaided as an ordinar.-^ lunatic who dues not know what he 
13 doing or iniaginea that he has good reasons tor his act, or be 
judged like a normal man who decides, on more or leas rational 
grounds, that he wishes to end his life. 

It iH still harder to pass satibfactory moral 
judgments on the rather numerous persons, 
apparently sane but peihaps really neurasthenic, 
whose suicides have a motive, hub an inadequate 
one — a small iniuiy, real or bupjiosed, to honour, 
or even so trivial a cause as a wager. 

Suicides of this kind sometimes amount to a sort of epidemic. 
When one member of a family has ended his life, the recurrence 
of the anniversary of his death, the sight of the weapon that he 
used, or some such casual association has been known to drive a 
relative to follow his example, until as main aa seven of one 
household have died by their own hands ^ Larger epidemics, 
extending through an entire city, or even wider, « have not been 
unknown in ancient or modern times, and are frequently 
associated with religious mama. These ai e piobably hj sterical, 
ashystcHa is easily communicated and ofttn produces, especially 
among women, ‘theatrical attempts at sweiae.^7 
To all these classeB of moie or less non-moral 
acts of self-detetnicixoii should be added the veiy 
large number of instances of persons who aie saiie 
« for the greater part of tiieir lives, but, as a result 
of violent nervous shock, disease, grief, excesses of 
one sorb or another, etc., become temporarily 
unbalanced to a slight degree. These causes are 
so iuany that it is questionable whether any one 
wliose life is of normal length is absolutely sane 
dining every waking moment of "We need not 
doubt that tlie charitable veidict of the average 
coroner’s jury, ‘suicide while of unsound mind,’ is 
in a large percentage of cases quite in accordance 
with medical facts. 

t But our primary interest is in the act of one 
W'jio, being perfectly sane, takes his own life* The 
question •whether such a deed is justiliable, and, if 
so, when and under "vvliat circumstanceH, has been 
answered in the most various ways ]>y piniples of 
1 Mercier, pp. 354-‘J5T. 

^ For other formas of luuital dlsvase remldiigiu Biikidudurmi^ 
more or less oomplvte irreapoiisibiUty sou Taiizj, pp, faleohoP 
jsrn), 608f.*{epilepHy>. 

3 See ‘ The Imp of the K-rverteO * and ‘The httei:: Cal ’ bi T<ih’8 
of the Cfrok^gue and Arabmjimi cspeeuilly iho opening para- 
graphs of the former. 

^ Several examples ia TausL p. r>4bf, 
ftTanai,p.m. 

Mlfilatps; see Hutaroh, cfe MnlUnm Virttdibmi 
p; 240 0 , ^(whokaale suli^de'by hanging of the young women ! 
‘ f mm some obsoare cause *) t of. Aulas aoldits, xv, x. It \ 
, . # ^ 7 Tanzi, p. 15S5. s Murcier, ISl, I 


diitbionb degrees of eiiituie, fiotn IJn* 
savages to iiienibms of tlie hight‘'-t i iMiiJ'auon 
ancient and modern. Borne an mint ^ <>C iUt .e 
aiiBweis has been given elsew ] uu|jomi 
now lo consider the att.itude (akeu liy r< ir'iiiu , 
savage and civilized, and liy tlie leading scbunlstd 
moral philosophy.^ 

I. Religion. — Vaiioiis faitlis fak''n eveiy 

couccivahie yiew of Miicid(% tiuni leeuiniaeiiduig it 
to resolutely and uneompioniisingly oppo-ing h. 
As the grounds lor tbeiuiUiei view au* lep'^olivnai > 
to us, it is well to begin by biielly dis<*ur-'-ing them. 
First in the list htaml tlnK<-e hnintn; beliefs, in- 
cluding degiaded forms of (Jini'diimily, nhor-e 
votciiies have been impelled to kill iheiiisehes, 
often in most painful ways, to nltain a l>Im‘'lu! 
immoilahty oi to avoid soiuullang which they 
regarded as ])olhiting. 

lUiSbia furnishes ua v\ith some reuiaikableexanq'b s Tfunal 
Tiraspol, in IS!)?, ta enti -ei^dit pei'^ons huiicd I htuist h ts ala e O j 
escape the oen'sus, v\hich appaiciitiv tiu’y Kuauivd as tiiduL 
Bufcamoio wide-s]tiead epidunuc occuriod m in which vuu 
nianj Kussi ui zealots looked for the apperuaiice or Aiitiohn-l 
To escape him and enter heaven, suioule was sti<’ne,ly umnl 
by certain w'ron{^*h ended and often wholly cimiind 
cleiical and lay. * Whole coinnmnities nuih. d wilh ^ ntmausni 
the g'ospel of death, and hastened to put its procepts inOi 
practice ... At first the favourite moilc ot dvith wu-s by 
staivation. . , . (But) death bv Luumo was attended by foonie 
obvious dsadvantaires. It was slow : it op^-ned the fhror to 
repentance: it occasionally admiUid of rLw*iu*. Ac‘’MnhnLdy 
death bj fire W'as iireferrcd as suicr and moie espifiitiou'. . . . 
Tlie mania in it? most extieme form tliofl away tow ud » I he end 
of the sevonteentb century, hut dunm^ the ei*.,hle nth ..ml 
mneteenth centiuieH cases of collective biiuiflc trfmi rchtmui 
mufciv'es occuned from time to time/!! 


Many of these peojde, and other such religious 
suicides, were undoubtedly in a eondilnm of 
hysteiia, if not actual paranoia. We liave a parallel 
to such self-destruction in the most htJUihle oi the 
rites of Kyhele — tliat y\hieh Unde pLiee on tin; da'x 
sangidms^ at least in its (lariier l<dT».'‘ On Ilua 
occasion the devotees of the goddess, wrought up 
to a pitch of frenzy by au exciting ami chihmate 
ritimi, notoidy wounded themselves, but peiiorined 
the act of self-emasculation, thenmiter joining the 
ranks of the Galli. Turning now lo medical evi- 
dence, we iind'^ such mutilation namu! along wilh 
suicide and manslauglitei as tyiucal of some foniib 
01 lunacy. "NVe have thus two closely related acts, 
both involving loss of the instinct of self-prusemi- 
tion, arisin^>*, not from ordinary mania, but fioin a 
temporary insanity artllkdally produtaul and due 
to a perverted or degraded religious iii.stinot. 

But religious suicides are not always manhics. 
We need only allude in passing to the kmumertible 
cases, familiar from Frazer, oi divine kiiig.s mid 
other incarnate deities who kill themsehes or arc 
killed, either after a fixed period has elapMtd or 
when their liodily vigour begins to fall, ludeod, 
those can hardly be called suicides in liio .sirict 
sense, since the killing is, in intent, meicly the 
first act of a inoecss of reincarmition, 'J’luit ilui 
god should be desiioyed is never t-hougUt of ; it Is 
simply desired to provide him u itb a now and more 
desirable fleshly coveiing. Nor CN'in one jusily 
class as maniacs those persons wlio bohl iliai by 
killing themselves they ca,n attain future happi- 
ness— an idea n^t unconimon in soma terns of 
Buddhism- or.yviO return te life in Ihi.-v worbl 
stronger oi^ wiser than before.® 1 1 owover on'onouuH 
theif btdief may be from Ibo iioiub of view of any ' 
sound ihfolqgicnl or inatnphysind sy.dem, if ih not. 
a tteusjon in Urn mcfncul ’ iou ‘{‘/but Mm tin 
jierfectJy logical remih of Ibui tenel In thv 
I Hca art, J'lrTmmHU. 


. . 

f ‘ , 


- LmzM*, pt. m., fhd, Lmiil m, lell. p. i 

quoting I, fetclwukbie, Le Httktde mdedt/ da Hit k m 

Bans, 1803 ; ct Tanzi, p. 731 f. 

9 Vividly dwnbe^d hy Fiaaer, GM9, pt, iv., Aihn, 

OsiTMi Lojudoii, 1-9144 i, ,323 if. ; of. Md, ami Mmltm 

tier Blunfeh, 1012, p. 321 it 

4Ta»$tl, p. fiia. 

» Itvampie^ of fjotli l« Uth\ ph hi., Tim iHfimj (kht^ p* 
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vver strata of human history we have numerous 
amples of savages who legaid suicide as perfectly 
stiliable {a) because the deceased will in the next 
rrld have a body in the same state as his piesent 
e.^ This naturally leads to the conclusion that 
luntary death is much pieferable to mutilation 
long and wasting illness, since it Mill avoid a 
aimed or lielpiess life after death. Such suicides 
e practically examples of euthanasia {q.v,), Oi 
) suicide may, at least in some cases, be leputed 
honourable and therefoie as procuiing a more 
an usually pleasant lot in the next voild, not 
erely avoiding an unpleasant one. Obviously 
eh ideas are nob wide-spread or unqiiaiiiied, or 
ey would result in the extinction of tiie peoples 
'Idirig them. They mostly take this foini : a 
pendent — wife, vassal, or slave-— is so closely 
und to his or hex supeiiur that death cannot 
ver the tie; theiefore, just as in any eaithly 
urney the vassal will faithfully attend his lorcl, 
, when his loid dies, the most honourable course 
to follow and continue to seive him. Bucli 
'elity will, it may be expected, result in clue 
nour among the dead. 

5o at the death of a king of Benin * his favourites and sei rants 
jci to compete with each othei for the puvilege of btan^? 
nod alive with his body in order that they might attend and 
Ulster to him in the other world,’ and ‘the tirsfc to die was 
lined the happiest,’ 2 no doubt as being the most prompt and 
hng. Sumlarly among the early Germans ‘ infame in omiiem 
am acprolirosum superstiteni prmcipisuo e\ acie receBsusse ’ ; ^ 
:1 in a higher civilization Persian nobles were capable of 
uiar devotion to their king.-i 

lb this is hardly a religious idea ; more definitely 
tmecied with religious belief is the Hindu sail 

V.), 

Religious opposition to suicide is to be found in 
or nearly all, stiata of civilization. Probably 
e chief, if not the only, reason for this among 
imitive races is simply the dread of the ghost, 
le self “destroyer must have been greatly wionged 
troubled in some way, or he would not have 
ted as he did ; therefore his ghost will bo an un- 
ually troublesome and revengeful spiut, like 
at ox ail ^laLoddparoL — to boirow the convenient 
‘eek term. Hence, eitlier he must be appeased 
the death of his enemy, if known, or by oherings 
some kind, or else he must be rendered harmless. 

L imtuial way to aecoiiiphsh this is to mutilate or destroy the 
pBe— m fact, to treat it much as iiiedireval Europe did a 
jpo^jed vampire. Welhltnown survivals of this are the 
Ionian practice of severing its right hand, 5 aud the custom, 

1 long discontinued in England, of driving a stake through 
! body. Such treatment, originally a mere precautionary 
asure, would easily enough gamerato the belief that the act 
the deceased was something extraordimuily wicked, i e. 
Oflgly dmplea‘^lng to whatever deity the community wov- 
pped It should be noted, however, that arnon^ some 
ipies in a not very advanced stage of culture suicide is 
ected to on religions grounds, but no such drastic methods 
treating the corpse are in vogue. The Kayans of North 
rneo hold that those who die fay theii own hatidb live miser- 
y in the next world ; but the bodies are not burned or niutil- 
d, norisany fear of them shown, unlcsjS (heir unceremonious 
dal on the spot where they are found may be taken to be a 
leautionary measure indicaUng foar.7 

This vague idea of suicide as a crime has been 
kon over by several higher religions and ex- 
uned by them in the light of their etiiical aud 
jhatoiogieal beliefs. Thu.s for any uneorrupfced 
d logical form of Buddhism it xs clearly for- 
ideii, since it violates *the lirst of the live funda- 

Bce, T. 0. Hodsou, ^wjft of Mmup^uir, Boiidon, 
.1, p. JfiD; W. B. Grubb, d'ii llnktpnm- Pmiph ia 054 
tandf do. lOXl, p. bib ; for thcb« and obher rxamplVs ut 
pi, pt. iii., Th& PifL'py 10 if, : and fur clas'iiical survivals 

tins beU<»f sco Vcig. vi, 4*J/, 410 fb, 'liWff, ; Ludan, 
mippus, 470, 472, and elsewhere, 

I pt. iii., TheJOpitiff Qod, p. mt 
• Tacitus, Qenfh, 14, 

- Zm, u viii 20 ; Herod, yiii. X18, 

i /Esehines, in 244. 

i 0. Hose and W* ^rcBottgall, Me Mihm # Mmmm, 

ndon,10lt?b4O,2Ol. ' , 


menial piecepits, ‘Kill not any living tiling.^ ^ A 
leligion — li can bcaiccly be called a philosophy— 
■which presents ceitain sinking parallels to that of 
Gautama gave can elaborate jiistih cation ot its pro- 
hibition of suicide. To the Orphic-Pythagorean 
the piesent life was a penance which took the 
f 01 111 of imprisonment ; theiefoio to kill one’s .self 
was to attempt, quite vainly, to shirk a dcscived 
penalty.^ This vietv, with* \ aiious modifications, 
tvas taken up by Plato, and 1 eappears in the theo- 
logical teachings of latei philosophy.^ 

The native Eoman rehg:iori perhaps condemned suicide origin- 
ally and in theoiv at least Servius^ tells us that the hbri 
pontificales bade the body of one \Yho had hanged himself to be 
cast foith unbuiied ; and the latei Senaus DauMis adds on the 
authority of Cassius I iemina tliat the idea of the disgracefulness 
of suicide dates fiom the time of Tarquinius Superbus, Moie 
notew’ortby is a quotation fiom Vario,^ confuiiiing the state- 
ment that Bnapendio^t were denied the regular funeral rites. 
We have no hint, however, tliat the vauous suicides of legend 
and histoiy weie otherwise than honourably tieatwl. Possibly 
the objection was not to suicide in general, but to hanging, 

1 egardod as tnformis. At any rate, the rhetoiical discussions of 
the feubjeetts quote no native religious bciuplc. 

Tiie oppotoitiuli of Giiristianity haa from au early ^ 
date been of the most determined kind. It is true "" 
that nothing in tlie NT directly justifies such an 
attitude, but certain Patristic writings make it 
obvious tliat by their time the dibcussion had taken 
the form of an inquiry wliether self-destruction wa;§ 
evei ailoM'able. Tims St. Augustine^ deliberates 
at considerable length whether such a ciime 
{scehts), as he repeatedly calls it, may be condoned 
in the case of a woman whose honour is in danger, 
or in any ease ; and he ai rives at a negative con- 
clusion. His reasons aie chieily : (a) that suicide 
is an act which prociudes the possibility of repent- 
ance,^ and (Z>) that it is a foim of homicide, and 
therefore a violation of the sixth commandment,^ 
not justified by any of the exceptions, general or 
special to that commandment, which have been 
divinely established,^^ and aggravated by the fact 
that the person thus killed has done nothing worthy 
of death. Hence suicide to avoid violation is at 
best the commission of a greater sin to escape 
a lesser.^^ Bui even St. Augustine Mraself uas 
obliged to admit the possibility of exeeptioim, since 
in his day several persons ndio had taken their own 
lives were recognized olH dally as martyrs — an 
indication, even if other proofs wore lacking, that 
the opposition to suicide was of giadnal growth. 
He suggests that in such cases as in tliat of 
Samson a special divine ordinance supexseded the 
general law, which neveitheiess remains in full 
force for ail ordinary persons. Tins xemains in 
substance the position of orthodox Catholicism. 
It is not iiisignilicant that in tlie most splendid of 
all ineditevai works on eschatological subjects, 
although the possibility of repentance at the vejy 
moment of a violent death is admitted, the exam pies 
are chosen from persons killed in battle or by 
assassins. Nor has orthodox Protestantism been 
any less emphatic; indeed, its rejection of the 
doctrine of purgatory makes it still more uncom- 
promisingin condemnation of suicide and less hope- 
I Soe Moaier-Wiliiauis, Iicudon, 1889, p. 12®, 

s See ITato, Phmdo, (12 B ; of. Philclao.'ii, (w Oleni. BUom. lit 
43 s (fr, 23 Mullach), and arfcft. pyrUAdOkAS, TfiiiACB, 

8 Plato, Phmlbf loo, Ciccro, de flemot, 78, prp 

SmufOt lit 4- . * " ' 

4 On Vi'I'm:. JMn. ;sii, 003. ’’ Ih, 

Up ^ Gio, pw BeiiKtOt 5ii. Sll., 7Wi. if up, i. awiv, SOt, 

eti;, 

7 J}i* Vio* I, xviutb 

S(3h. xvii. ‘(^qoniani (luda'O t'af it'dKCri(»<n*diani 
eA,ifciat)nile'r iiaeuitens, nullum bibi wdubori paeiiitentifto loeum 
rekquit : quanto mag-is a sc a]jB(4uer« debei* qiii tali 

suppbcio quod m ae puniaij^u babot.’ 

V Oh. KX. Oh. H Oh. xvh. 

lis Oh. xxVv * Quia itadeslpiat ut dicat : Um nunc pccc«mug, 
Be poataa lorte peCcomua’*? . Nourkc iatiua.'fst 
eonuBttteye nuodf paenitendo sanetur, qimm facinub uH 
locus aalwbda paeni beuilae non reli nqulimr 7 ^ « -- 
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fill witli regard to the fntuie destiny of siiicidos. 
Judaism in its later forms strongly denounces self- 
destruction J but the OT says nothing wliich could 
reasonably be held to justify this, unless ^yQ adopt 
the Augiistinian view of the meaning of the sixth 
eommandiuent. Probably the Hebrews, until late 
post-Exilic times, must be counted among those 
races to whom suicide is simply one of the vaiious 
possible foirns of death and calls foi no special 
comment.^ 

2 , Ethics. — All the different views of suicide 
taught by various religions re-appear, with addi- 
tions and re-staternents, in various ethical systems 
The religious side of Plato’s views has already been 
mentioned. Both he and Aristotle® objected to 
self-destruction as cowardly and an o (fence against 
the State, wdiicli thus loses a citizen. Plato also 
declares it unnatural, since a man is his own 
closest friend. But both are uillmg to allow it in 
some cases^ — incurable pain, or disgrace so gi eat as 
to make life no longer worth living. Tiie flood of 
individuaUsm which resulted from the overthrow 
* of the old political life by the Macedonian conquest 
sw’ept away the second of the above arguments; 
and^ conse(iueiitIy we find much discussion of 
suicide in the later schools, notably Stoicism, and 
a decided tendency to condone or even commend it. 
its niofet whole-hearted upholders are those who 
deny immortality, or at least personal immortality ; 
for they readily embrace the idea— as old as Homei 
and frequently appearing in jjoetry— that death is 
the cure for all ilis.^ A thoioiighgoing exponent 
of this view and insister upon the misenes of life 
was iiegesias the Cyrenfdc, who, according to 
Cicero, was ‘ forbidden by King Ptolemy to lecture 
on that topic, owing to the number of suicides 
which took place among Ids hearexs Less 
extreme doctrines were prevalent among the Stoics, 
who before the time of Posidotiios generally 
denied personal immortality and without excep- 
tion refused to admit that death %¥as an evil or life 
a good* Both being ‘indifferent,’ since neither is 
a virtue or a vice, it follows that sometimes one 
andsometimes the other is ‘prefeiahlc’ iTpo'r)y/jL4vov ) ; 
hence it is ‘reasonalile ’ for even the perfectly wise 
man to kill himself if it will benefit his fiieiids or 
his country, or will free him from great pain or 
incurable disease ® Suicidefor trilling reasons, how- 
ever, was condemned. 

Epikt&tos, perhaps the most lovable member of this school, 
puts the Exatter thus in au miaginary duvlof^ue with his puinls *. 
‘KpikteLoH, we can no longer endure to be hotmd to this 
wietohecl body j . . . Let ua go whence we came ; let us at 
length get free of these chains that weight us down.’ . . . 

* Wait for <jfod, sirs ; %vhen lie gives the signal ami sets you 
free from this your service, you shall depart to Him ; for the 
present, enrutre to live in the place whovo He has stationed 
you. f . . Wait, donotdepart imreasonahly,’? 

Another passage indicates what he mcanshya ^reasonahle’ 
departure :» ‘ The room la smoky. If only moderately, I will 
stay; if there is too much smoke, I will go. Rememher this, 
keep last hold on it— the door is open. . . , Ton must live in 
Gyara.**^ Very well But Qyara seems to me a very smoky 
room. So I will depart to a habitation in which no one can 
prevent me dwelling ; a habitation which is open to everyono * 

The Epicureitim did not indeed recommend 
suicide in general ; but tliat death, althougii an 
evil, is not one which can touch or harm us is one 
of their fundamental principles. ‘ "Wheii we are, 
death is not present ; when death is present, then 
we are not/ says the founder of the sect.^^ 

i Josephus, Ur %n. viii, 6, This view probably had gieat 
influence on early Ohn&tiamty. 
a fe’ee art. Eothanasia. 
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The suicide of the ordinary unphih)>/) ducal m.ui, Luuctius 
stigmatiaes as self -contradictory, since it is cau-uil h.\ b ai of 
the very death which it courtsd The Cynic ■, pioft-» cfi to he 
absolutely indifferent to life and death as to eiei>thiu'c ibc 
and are accused of killing tbemsehes h} e'Uaorduiurv nv fhod-, 
for little or no le.ason," while some Skeptic i wme Cfiuali^ 
insensible ^ In Bmne, where originally yiiicnie appeals hi h.uv 
been rare,^ the fanioiis deaths of Cato, Tbra'-ea, ami oiberrt 
were foi the uusit pait inspucd by tiieek teaching, geneially 
y toic. Medial^ al etiucs added nothing new. 

Perhaps tlie greate^t cunliibution of modeni 
times to the rational treatment of the matter h 
tlie ('imsideiailoii noticed in the openhig panigiaphs 
of tills aibicle, that many suicides aio non-mmal 
and entiiely the aiiair of the specialist in mental 
diseases. Apart horn this, and considering only 
cases wheie the agent is fully rationnU the 
characteic-tio featuie of the ethical dihen--'-ioiis of 
the subject is their elimination of the theological 
elements in the aiguments, Hume’s famous e^.-^ay 
‘Of Suicide’® being the last important wsnk to 
jiay them imicli attention, rerlmp.s tlia school 
most nearly fa\ourable to suicide is Utihimiaiimin ; 
for, stalling fiom its definition of a good act as 
one which increa.ses the sum total of human 
happiness (identified with pleasuie},‘Mnm can eadly 
imagine cases where the death of a ntfiii by his 
own band would cause little or no pain to any one 
and would be moic oi lcs\s completely a mnvbv of 
pieasuic to many. The moie metaphysieai.schools 
discountenance it, either as an insult to Inuminiiy 
in^geucial as embodied and exemjdifieil in onoNcff 
(ILnit) or us a final assertion of the will to live 
(Bchoiieniiauer). There is also a tendmicy, aii.sing 
from a contemplation of such meihcai LmIh 
those aheady mentioiKHl, lo remove it ahogcUnn 
fiom the field of ethics— a view which uc believe 
to he an exaggeiaiion of a tiulli. The general 
trend of non-thcologieal thmiglit on the part of the 
ordinary educated man is tow aids a comps omise 
between the extreme laxitude towards .suicifle 
represented by Btoicism and the extreme ligidity 
of the Kantiaibs. That self-destruction is now and 
then justified by circumstances is admitted by 
most; and it is quite as widely admitted tim't 
those circumstances must lie of an extreme and 
unuHual kind to make the act anything else (lian 
cowardly and otheiwise immoiaL 

Litkiiatcek — B esides the woiks uiivcii wider Efi'iHASAv«H, 
the following way h« dfcul : E. Taiui. A Tnt^hok of MnffU 
Diseases, Eiiy:. tr., hondoii, C, Mercier, ami 

do, lUUo (dioit. pnpniui* accomu); J. Q. Frazer, 
GB<i,dn, 1933-31; J. S. Mill, l/hUianmmm, thi, 1 ac;j (nuuiv 
bulmiuwitedd.). il j. ‘ 

SUICIDE (Buddhist). — i. Introduction.— We 
are concerned only with ‘religious siiichle’ and 
the Buddhist views tlieicon, not with the vfu ions 
kinds of suicide mentioned lu Buddlu.st literature, 
interesting as they niay Tim pohition of thii 
old Indian ascetics in regard to .suicide may he 
summaiized as follows. While the majority of 
sects were addicted to rapid metbod.s of suicide- - 
throwing oneself down from a mountain, etc. —the 
Jains (and probably also the disciples <if (losa!;?) 
considered those methods vulgar and evil/ Men 
I De Rt»r^ Nat. hi. 70 ff. 

^ 2Lt«5. VU, Auct, 10 fp. r»50], /cat «Ao!r, croc hoKj}, 

01X0 tf r) trr^inap' ^y&ywv cmf&nre, 
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of the Latin, as compared with the Greek, expmHiuw for 
smcide. The word * mucKh^’ itself. alihoiiMh of Lalui dc‘rivatioxi, 
jjnpoasdi'ie as a Latm enmpnrfriri ^ 
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who thus kill themselves are ichoin as demons.^ 
While practising starvation, the Jam must avoid 
any desire foi death [marandlamsd) : ^ ‘ Kenoune- 
iiig all food and dunk, I patiently wait for my 
end/ 

2 . Buddhism condemns asceticism. — Any aus- 
terity which is likely to weaken body or mind is 
forl)idden. The Jams and many others saw m 
asceticism and physical pain {dulihhct^ ta 2 '>a$) a 
force that makes foi purification tiom sin ; suicide 
by starvation is the ascetic act par excclUn('e>.^ 
While vocal sins aie destroyed thiough silence 
{mauna) and mental sms through ‘rospiiatory- 
restraint/ bodily sins are destroyed through 
starvation {ahhojnna)'^ and lust is crushed thiough 
mortification. Buddhism had better methods of 
crushing lust and destioyxng sin — the realization 
of the impermanence of pleasure and of the non- 
substantiality of the Ego, the experience m trance 
{dhyd7ia) of a happiness which has nothing to do 
with pleasui'e and destroys in a man any infatua- 
tion for pleasure. It was thus enabled to dis- 
qualify ascetic methods. 

3 . Buddhism condemns suicide* — There is a 
celebrated text : 


‘A monk who pieaohes suicide, who tells man : “Do away 
with this w’retched, life, full of sutfenng and sin ; death la 
better,” in fact picadicb murder, is a muideier, is no lonijet a 
monk.' 5 


A man must live his allotted span of life. He 
cannot aimd, liy suicide, the sufferings which are 
the result of his former evil deeds ; nor can he 
win sooner, by a voluntary death, the reward of 
his good deeds. Everything comes to him who 
waits. To that effect Buddha employs to Payasl 
the simile of the woman who cuts open her body 
in ordci to see whether her child is a boy or a 
girl.^ 

It seems also that suicide from religious motives 
is nut effective, Buddhists object to ‘thirst for 
non-existence’ {vibhavatrsiiid), as they object to 
‘ thirst for existence’ {bhavatpwd). A saint must 
abide in indifference, without caring for life, with- 
out earing for death. He will not commit suicide 
in order to reach nirvana sooner. Is not suicide a 
despciate act of disgust and desire, disgust of 
existence, desire of rest ? 

4 . Buddhism admits suicide.— We have there- 
fore good reason to believe ( 1 ) that suicide is not 
an ascetic act leading to spiritual progress a.nd to 
nirvana^ and ( 2 ) that no saint or arhai — a spiritu- 
ally pci feet being — will kill himself. But we aie 
confronted with a number of stories which prove 
lieyond ilispnte that we aie mistaken in tiie.se two 
important eondnsions. On the one hand, suicido 
may be in certain cases the actual cause or the 
occasion of the attainment of ar/m^.ship, although 
in other cases it may be premature and sinfiil. 
On the other hand, arhats commit suicide. 

In illustration of the lirst point, we may quote 
the stories of the attempted suicide of (i) {^iha, { 2 ) 
Sappadasa, and (3) Vakkalij for the second the 
suicide of (4) Yakkali and (5) Godhika. 


1 Tho oiripadami or hlifijupata is pdgayamnaGka^Mya (H. 
.Taeohi, Arngmaihlu ErzaUungen 171 MaMra^irif lioipzij?, 
p. 2 ; A. Weber, Pragmmt det Bhagmaiit Berlin, XS05-6b, 


p. 200). 

a On Jain suicide see J. J. Me^yer, Hindu TaUSi Enjy, tr,, 
hondon, 1900 \ Dvasagadasao, tcL ami tr. A. F. K lloernle, 
Calcutta, 1S88~90, §§ 67, SO ; Jehdmngasntra^ L 7. 6~a ti*. 
IL JacoM, BBM xxfi. [18841 74-7 bj B. VT. Hopkws, The 
lieligwm of hidia^ London, 3 H06, p. 291; Ck Biihler, XJeh&r die 
indisah& Beht& der Vienna, 1887, p, 12. As ooneerns 

(Josaia, sec Dvaaa^adasao, app* ii p. 23 (snloide is pennitted to 
ascetics who have reached the highest degree ot perlocUon). 

’i Violent death, voluntary or not, destroys sin (see J. J, 
Meyer, Bl7idn Tates). 

4 See, o.g.<, i. 03 ; BBM t. (10101, s.% ‘Suicide/ the 
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& Pdnljma, m. ; see BBE xiH. f ISSB 4 . 

3 DP/Aa-WfMya, ii. 331 ; Dmhgues 0 / tlm Buddha, it 860 
fLondon, 1930)). 


(1) Siha was distressed at not obtaining spiutual progress 
after seven years of endeavour She said . * What have I to do 
witJi this wi etched life (pdpajlDita)'f I will die through hang- 
ing.’ But, just as the rope was tied round her neck, she was 
turning her thought towards enlightenment (mpas6a'iid), as was 
her foimer habit. She attained ctrAafship, and at this very 
iiioiiient the rope loosened from her throat and fell.l 

(2) The story of Sappadasa 19 to the same effect. This monk 
Was overpowered by passion (kilesa) and never obtained con- 
centration This distressed him so much that he was about to 
commit Buicide with a ia/.or or a sword, when he suddenly 
realized the inward vision 2 

(3) Vakkali vras fond of looking at the Buddha, and the ex- 
cessive importance winch he attached to the physical body— a 
putiid bod> (putikm/a ) — of the Master was an obstacle to his 
spiritual advance. In ordei to create in him a ‘holy fear’ 
(sainvegra), the Buddha commanded him to go. Desperate at 
being no longer able to see the Master, Vakkali decided to coin- 
inib suicide by thi owing himself down fioin a mountain, saying ; 

* What have I to do with this life, if I can no longer see liini’ ’ 
At this moment the Master appealed and presented him fioin 
thus ‘destroying the conditions of his reaching the Path 
{nmogaphala) ' ^ 

(4) Vakkali was suftering from a painful illness. Bhagavat 
came to comfort him and said ; ‘ Youi death will be a holy one, 
an auspicious one (apdpika).* When the Master had'gone, 
Vakkali utteied for the last tune the Buddhist profession of 
faith (unnoisal tiansitorine&s) and took the sword. 1 

(5) Godhika was unable because of disease to remain m a ^ 
ceitam state of meditation. He thought : ‘ If I were to take a 
swoid.* Mara approached the Buddha and told him: ‘Your 
disciple wants to die ; he has resolved to die. Prevent him. 
Uow could one of your disciples die while he is not yet an 

I aihat ? ‘ But, aa it is explained in iheAhhidfUir})iak(h^avg(ikhgd, 
i Godhika reached arhathhip just after he had begun cutting his 
throat 5 It IS said : ‘ Those who take the swmrd are without 
regard for life ; the;^ achieve insight (vipnhsajid) and reach 
7hi7vdva.' ‘Thus act the strong ones (dhha); they desire nob 
life ; having removed thiisb and the root of thirst (that is, 
Ignorance), Godlnka is at rest.’ 6 

5 , The nirvana of the great saints. — Vakkali 
Wcib an a7'hat, but, as ho did not possess tlie power 
of ‘ loosening the samslcctms of life,’ lie had, in 
Older to die, to take the s^Yord. On the other 
hand, Sakyaniuni and, in later source^, a number 
of saints — v.g.^ Mahapajilpati Gotanit in the 
Apaddna — possess such a power. The Sanskrit 
Ahhidharma'^ teaches that it belongs to tiie saints 
who have reached the niriipadhi^^cmirvdria {^nir- 
vdria without rests’). 

in the case of Sakyamuni we have to deal with 
a voluntary death ; in the case pf JMahapajfipati, 
who has to obtain permission of &kyamiini before 
.slie resoIve.s- to die, we have to deal with a volun- 
fcarydeathof a slightly diffeiout chax%acter. The 
Piatyekabuddhas, ^ like Sfikya-imini, (iocide for 
themselves when the ‘time’ has arrived; their 
method is to rise a tew cubiis abo^'e the ground 
and burn themselves. 

We can easily understand that a Buddha, when 
he has set in motion the wheel, when he has 
elected two chief disciides — brieily, ‘ when lie has 
done what he had to do’ — is duly authorized to 
enter into the final rest. The ca&e of an arhai i.s 
not different ; the ct^diat also has achieved what he 
had to achieve— ?'.c. he has leniored the slightest 
kind of desire. If he is not, like a Buddha, cap- 
able of abandoning life in a quiet way, tliere is no 
reason why ho should not have recourse to more 
clra.stic inelhotls. 

6 . MahSyaiia praises and deprecates suicide as 

self-surrender and worship. — Tlie saint of the new 
Buddhism must, before reaching spend 

millions of lives in charity, worship, and medita- 
tion. ‘ Abandoning one’s exintenee ’ {dtmanm 
tydgahf dtmahhctmtydga) is to be looked upon as 
tho best solf-saciiricej fox" to give one’s body is 
better than to give almsj and also as the best 

1 ThBtlgdtkii, 77. TheMgfdkd, 408. 

s Ih. 350 ; Dlmimimpacfa^s Cemmeutary, also Afigutts w's 

Oommeutaiy. 

4 Bmpgvfta, iff. 123. 6 Cf. KaikCmaithu, 1 . 2. 

6 The MihnddpaMd deals with snlcido (am SUE xxxv. [18901 
2Tsrr,), but does not mention Goclblka and Vakkali. ' Bee J. B. 
Minayeff, itechemk^s U hmuldhi&me, tr. B. II. Asmer dil 
Fcmpigima, Bads, 1894, p. 223; Smpvuita, L J20, hi 12$; 
BUammapiwk’s Commentary, v. 67 (I. ^at'hS.\*atUiu*3 
Ootirmcntaty, gd i 2 ■ ' ' ' fs ■ , 

Ahhiilhotrmakmu, ch. Vi. ^ ' 
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woisiiip, for to Lurn one’s Loily as an otfeimg is 
ceitaiiiiy more meritorious than to kmdle lamps 
at a shy no. We may; leier (1) to the story of the 
future Srik.yaniuni giving his body to feed a starving 
tigress, 1 ami (2) to the legend of Bliaisaiyaraja, 
who, dissatisfied with Idspieviouswoisliip although 
painful and extiavuganfc, filled his body with all 
sorts ot oil and sot it on ilrc." 

The hodhwittuas of the jiast have practised in 
that way many heioic deeds {diihJcam)^ sonie^ of 
which are told in the canon of ancient Buddhism 
{Clmmjftpiiaha^ JtUfibf); the new scriptures arc 
inexhaustible on this topic. 

In accordance with the principles of the new 
Buddhism and the L^qmitU doHe of the eternal 
Buddhism, self- surrender culminating in voluntary 
death lias been held in honour in various Buddliist 
countries. It happens (or it used to happen) that 
Chinese monks beg for fuel, build a funeral pyre, 
sit cross-legged on it, covei^ their head with linen 
soaked in oil, and set themselves on fire. With 
some branches of the Chinese Mahayana, the 
^ Miurning of the skull’ is au essential part of 
ordination as a ‘future Buddha’ — a s^inhol of the 
holocaust for which human courage is nowadays 
inadequate,^ 

The pilgrim I-tsing say,s that Indian Buddhists 
Abstain horn suicide and, in general, fiom self- 
torture,^ Whether this statement be accurate or 
not — A. Barth did not believe it to be quite 
accurate — the theologians of tlie Great Vehicle 
stioiigly deprecate such practices. One of the 
chief alms ot Santidesa in lii.s 
‘A Compendium of the Kules of the Disciple of 
the Cleat Vehicle,’ is to elucidate this point: In 
what measuie is a disciple — a beginner — to imitate 
the heroic deeds of the hodhisattvas of old ? The 
tliseiide is ready, willing, and resolved even to 
commit sin and to burn in hell for the sake of 
another, not to mention sacrificing his limbs and 
body ; but he niiist avoid any mistake in the 
real’iiiation of his resolve. The question is whethei 
in such and such a case saciifice or self-denial is 
really useful to our felloiv-ereatures ; whether 
theie is not some other means of procuring nni- 
versal welfare. To sum up, the sacrifice of one’s : 
body is not in accoidance with a wise estimate of 
the 'spiritual needs of a beginner. 

hiTiiyiATiaiB.— See, in addition to the sources cited in the foot- 
notes, L. de laVafide Poussin, ‘ Quelques Observations sur lo 
suicide dans le Bouddhisme anoien,’ Bulletin de la Olasse cUs 
Lettre^ de VAeadimie de Belgique, 191&, pp. ess-doa ; A. 
Rdnmsat, FoiSlKou^Ki,, Pans, 1SS6, p, 272 ; J. Legge, Fd-hien'it 
Uecurd of Duddhutic Kingdoms^ Oxford, 1SS6, p. 86 ; Diuych 
vadma, ed. liJ. B. Oowell and II, A. Neil, Cambridge, ISSC, p, u9 ; 
B. Chavannes, dng cents eontes et analogues, extmits du 
Ti'lpitaha chlnots at traduits en frangais, Paris, 1910, i. 207, 
2(>5, passim; E. Pluber, Le Sutralnnikara de Agvaghasa, 
French tr. , Pans, 1908, pp. 120, 440; Ahhklharmako^af ii, 10, v, 7. 

L. DE LA Vallee Poussin, 
SUICIDE (Chinese),— Suicide is at least not 
uncommon in China. Literature and history 
supply illustrations. In a Chinese novelette the 
heroine commits suicide on the grave of her 
betrothed lover to avoid the marriage arranged for 
her with his rival, and that rival thereupon takes 
lus own life in order to pursue in the other world 
at once his quest for his bride and vengeance on 
Jier lover. Among some eight hundred biograplucal 

1 JdmhamdM, I, tr. J, S. Speyer, SBB i, [1895 j. 

xxh,, tv. 11. llevn, SlJMxxx, ClSS-i], 

^ See J, J. M. de Groot, Le Code du Maryam ea Ohine, 
Aniatordam, ISQfJ, pp. 60, 217, 227. It is recorded that in the 
Japanese sect of SukUavatl xeiigious euicide waa pot unknown. 

In 1422 a large company of peraons, after hearing a etirrinjf 
eernion by a aiealafc to the effect that paradise Jiiay ha gained' 
eolely by calling on the name of Amitabha, committed suicide 
liy walliiiig into the sea while repeating the * lilamu Aiidda 
Buisu,' 

4 A Record of tho Buddhist MeUgici% tr. «T. q^akaktisu, Oxford, 
1800, p ’i97f. *«h. xxxviii, t); A. Barth, Journ, des Ravdnt§M v 
180S,P. 54*. 

5 Bib(, Bttdilhha ^ !. IBekograd, 1902J. 


notices in W, T. Mnyers’s dhlnese Ikcuhr,';' 
Mamtcd} 27 iiifetiincos of suicide are lecoided — 
generals alter defeat, a tyrant to escape Iils im- 
peiuling doom, a detliionod luler, statesmen who.'-c 
advice,' like Ahithophers, has boon rejected, oi who 
desiied to Giifoice their counsel by this last ]>ioot 
of their earnestness, a cajitive to avoid exile, hope- 
less ]^risoners, mmisleis who, liaving meuned 
impeiial disxDleasnie, weie allowed to die thus 
rather than by the hands of the executioner, a 
loW ■whose plot "was discoveicd, "women to avoid 
a marriage deemed by them to bo shameful, an 
upnight servant lathei than commit a rauider 
enjoined on him, a minister of justice undei whose 
suboidinates capital punishment wa.s unduly 
frequent, those moved by loyalty to a deceased 
mastei, hy grief for the death ot lather or son, or 
by shame foi a son’s tieacliery. 

In addition to suicides on biicU occasions as these, 
some of whicii will be noteil as peculiarly Chinese, 
cases also occur m whmh misery (e..<7., hopeless 
leprosy) dnves to suicide. More fiequent are 
cahcs in which suicide is committed in an access of 
passion, sometimes with the view ^ of involving 
one’s adversary in legal proceeding.s in this wmrld, 
or less frequently wntli the hope of harassing him 
by visitations of the vengeful ghost. 

Hanging, leaping clown a well, and opium 
poisoning have been perhaps the most common 
method.^ of suicide; the last may diminish in 
frequency under the present opium i cstrictions. 

In the absence of accurate statistics it is 
impossible to e.stimate the ratio of deaths by 
suicide to the total pojiulation. The general 
impression, probably well founded, is that suicide 
is much moie frequent than in Great Britain, This 
greater frequency, if it is assumed as fact, may bo 
accounted for by the low' value put on individual 
life, a tendency to ungovernable rage, and the 
fact that social and religious feelings do not 
rigorously inhibit suicide, but ratbor iii certain 
circumstances {o,r/., where marriage is being ui ged 
on a widow' or a bride whose betrothed bridegroom 
has died) appiove it. 

Literature. — 2Vie Eneyclopcedia Sinica, Shanpfhai, 1917, 
London, 1918; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1865, London, 1800 , A H. Smith, Village Life m China, 
Edinbmjfh, 1900; Recoids of the Ceneral Confu/'cnee of 
Rrotestant Misswnarm, Shanghai, iSOO, pp* 329-3U3 

P, J. Maolagan. 

SUICIDE (Greek and Eoman).— 1. Greek . — 
Under the name ‘suicide* we here include all 
forms in which the individual kills bimsolf in- 
tentionally, wdiother he acts of his owm free will 
or under compulsion, and whether the end of 'his 
action be selfish or altruistic. 

X, Legendary suicides.— -The earliest definite 
mention of suicide in Greek literature is the ease 
of Epikaste (lokasie), the niotlier of Gidipus of 
Thebes, in the Nelcyia.^ 

Odysseus tells how in Hades ‘ I saw the raofehev of OidiptMluw, 
fair Epikaste, who wrought an awful deed in iffiiomuce of nniid, 
marrying her own son. And he had slam Ins father and ho 
married her. And presently the gods made jfc known to mois. 
Then ho in lovely Thebe endured sorrow and ruled ox'or the 
Kadmeans by the grievous counsels of the gods. But she went 
to the house of Ilades, fagbening a high noose from the lofty 
hall, holden by her woe. And to him she left sorrows in the 
afterfcime full many, even Ul that the Ennyes of a mother bring 
to pass.* 

The ijreelBO meUve for .suicide is not very clearly 
indicated here, or rath(3r Homer does not dlv 
tinguish clearly betumon the horror of. Epikaste 
at the revolting nature of (im pituatidn in which 
she uutvittiugly finds herself and her shame in 
the face of ^ her deed becoming known. But the 
essential points are that (1) suicide presents itself 
to Homer as tha natural and fitting act when life 
has lost all that makes life worth diving, and (S) 
no blame attaches to suicide in itsclt 

I Now ed., London, 1910. * » ilomfOd. 27 ) it 
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But iiie inofat luiiiou'j and indeed llie typical 
heroic suicide is that of Aias. Homer does not men- 
tion Ins suicide explicitly, but it is cleaily alluded 
to in Od, XI. 548 H', where Odysseus expi esses 
las legiet at having {)hiodued the arms of Achilles : 

015 6rf>eAoy i/i/war-' TOuP(Sc ctt’ atflXw* 

toCtju yrfp kecfiaXYp u'Ch.’ aurwt' (the aiYUS 0 ^ Achilles) -yala 

Aiai'd, 05 act A. 

Hls huuide was lecountcd in the Adlnopis of 
Arktnios in connexion Mith the awaid of the anus 
of Achiilos to Odysseus ^ lb is to he noted tliafc so 
iar tlieie is no inention of madness oi of an attack 
by Alas upon the herds These incidents weie, 
bowevei, recounted in the Little Iliad of Lesches.*'^ 
A],^.o, wheioas in Od. xi. 555 it is emphasized that 
the dcatli of Aias was inouined by the Greeks 
equally with that of Achilles, the Little lliad'^ 
told of the withholding of burial honours. But 
even so there is notldng to indicate that the suicide 
111 itself wjis considered blamcwoithy. It is an 
act piuite in accordance with the haughtiness and 
foolf-suhiciency which characteiize Aias in Honiei, 
uTul of which the famous ‘silence of Aias’ in Od, 
XI, 553 If., so admired by the author of the treatise 
Oyi the Stihhmc^'^ is a httmg expression. The 
suicide of Aias is the typical act of a great soul 
which cannot biook dishonour. 

A motive of a less heroic kind which prompts to 
suicide is excess of soriow for the dead. The 
feeling is one familiar to Homer. ‘ If I lose thee, 
it weie better ior me to go beneath the earth,’ says 
Andromache to Hektor,® in the same spirit in which 
David cries, ‘ Would God 1 had died for tliee, O 
A bsalom , my son, mj^ son I ’ ® There is not m 11 omei 
any expiess mention of suicide for this reason, hut 
Antikleia is leferied to in terms which are hardly 
consonant with any other explanation than that 
she died by her own hand, 

Euiimios saj s to the disj^m^ed Odysseus : ‘ Laertes still hves, 
but evermore he piajs to Zeus that life may perish tiom bis 
limbs within his hails ; for he mourns exceeding-ly foi his sou 
that IS g-oae and foi his wedded wife, whose death beyond all 
else hath gneveil him and brought him to untimely age. She 
lu grief tor her glorious son perished by a miserable death 
(XevyaXe'fa dapdrrp ) ' SO may none perish who dwells here friendly ^ 
to me and doing friendly deeds.’ 7 

’Ulie natural inference from t 1 ic.se words is strongly 
confiimed by the reference to lier in Od, xi, 84 fi'. 
and 197 if. *Tho later story said frankly that she 
hanged heisell® 

The list of such suicides is a long one. 

Algous, father of Theboiis, had arranged with his son when he 
left for Urete, caiT,B»l? the annual tribute of the Atheniang to 
the Minotaur, that, it Theseus were successful in slaying the 
monster, a wlute sail should bo hoisted upon the returning 
vessel. Tiiespiis forgot to take down the black sail which the 
Mup l^a^s lining, and Aigeus, thinking that his son had perished 
threw hmiHclf from the lock on whush ho was keeping watch 
into the sea AEgean) which thenecfarlh bore his name 
Engone, daugliler of Ikarios, hanged hemelf wdien she found : 
the dead body of her father.^f* Hkedasos committed suicide 
when his daughters had hanged thoniselves.ti When Evadno 
throws herself on the funeial pyre of her husband, her father 
I phis threatens to commit suicide by starvation.!*-^ 

A .special ease of suicide to avoid shame is that 
io escape sexual dishonour. 

Legend told how the Leukadian rock received its name from 
Leukataa, who, to escape the unwelcome attentioufii of Apollo, 
plunged into the sea oft the island of ijcukas.!*^ Pausanias tells 
usW how the daughters of Skeda-os of Leuktra hanged them- 
seheB to escape the violence oftered thorn hy certain 
LaoedenmnianH. 


1 Lit t’rocluhin J^Jp/eomni GVicc /'Vg/pwciifa, ed, th hinkel, 
LelpKig, 1S7V, p. ;>J» Sir. 

- Of. Pioclus, ix7\ Fn p. ’kt 
dr. i <>4 p. 40; Eusfatii, it. p. 

4 1 Longinus! ix. Si iyrQv Xiuvro^s h> jMiMin/ eriw*! iirycf. kA 
v4rrA(iTcpov Aovov, 

II Yi.m. 

7 Oil. XV, S53 ft. ^ Hygin. Fdb. 243. 

I^Iut. The$* 22 ; Diod. iv. 60 f. ; Hypn. Fab. 242 ; Suidas, 
, Alyamp w^Aayosf ; fe'erv.'oa Yerg. JSn. iii, 74.. 

Aimllod. hi. 14> etc. !! JX. 'xlii. S. 

EuiipwS’w^. ilOOf. 

•13 ^4crv. on Vcfg. Jt)i. iii, 279. M jx, xHi. ‘ 


Suicide, 111 the sense of scli-devoUon for one a 
country, has always occupied a prominent place 
111 patiiotio sa^!,a. Kodios, the last king of 
Athens, is a lamous example. 

The Laoc‘Jam^onlanf^, under pressure of fainmo, resolved to 
invade Atl.i'a lJul last they cousiiUciS (be Lolplnc oiacU as 
to tlveu prospects ol taking Atbens ami, iccmving an aiihvcr 
that they would be tsUOi esshil it tlioi did not kill the A.theiiian 
King, maiched on tlie city Oloomantib, a liclphiau, aeciuU^ 
uoiniauii mated to the Atliemans the piupoit of tl'u oraolc 
Kodrob thei capon drcsbcd hniisclf as a begg-u taid stole out ot 
the besieged utv and pioctcdrd to gatliei Jacvvood When two 
enemy scouts a])pujacli(‘d him, lie slew one oi thorn with hia 
hatcliet, vvhoiciipoii the oUiei, Uik.iig limi for a b(>jgai, iliew 
hibswoid and blew hull, thus icndoiiiig the capUiic of ALhoua 
impossible i 


There is the simihii story of IMnkaxia, daughter 
of Herakles and Jjcxauciia.- That such a death 
w as deemed a glorious one is sudiciently attested^ 

2. Heroic suicide. — The motives 'which lu the 
Homeiic poems seem mainly to be regal ded as 
piompting to suKjide are of a hoioic nature — the 
seiiso of dishonour sulleied or impending, the de- 
votion of a high purpose, or the iritoierahlc soriow 
of a personal bereavenieut. ’flie sense oi tlie com-* 
mon ills of humanity is by no means ignored — 
T\7}Tbp ycip Moipcu OvixQv dlcrcw dvdpdnroLcnv.'^ But there 
is no pestoimism. Whatevei the evils Unit dai ken 
human life, at least it is a good thing to enjoy the 
sun, and the daikest shatlow that falls atliwatt 
Homeric hie is the sense not of its burden but ol 
its bievity. Life at any level is to he preferred to 
the sunless realms of Hades.® 

Bui wdth the rise of lefiexion, as witnessed in the 
poetry of the age succeeding Hie Homeiic, we have 
a view of life which is frankly pessimistic. Hesiod 
conceives tlie piesent to be an age of iion, thrown 
into darker lehef by the picture of a happiei gulden 
age gone by.® 

That llie is an e\il has become a cotiimoii[>lace. 
iravTojp {xh <j)dva.i ewixOovloLffLv dpicrrop^ is adoctiine 
which becomes a hackneyed phrase of later poetry — 
rb pbr irapraxoO OpvXovjispoVg tcpdricrrov etpaL 

<t>dvai fiporipA The logical consequence ol thiH 
view of life is that man is justilied in ending what 
he cannot mend. Whether, in fact, this pessimistic 
view of life actually induced an increased practice 
of suicide is more difficult to establish. But in any 
case motives of a less heroic kind seem now' to 
be recognized as wrorthy causes of suicide, 'riiua 
poveity is expiessly recognized by Theogiuo^ as a 
.suflicieut cause. 

3 , The historians, — In the histoiians of the 5th 
cent, suicide is not a )>articularly piuuiinent feature, , 
and belongs in general to one or other of the types 
already noticed. 

Herodotus relates the legend of Niiokris, wli<», 
in order to escape punishment for liur misdeeds^ 
committed suicide by leajdng into a room full of 
ashesA® Anon is compellt^d by the ferrymen either 
lo commit suxeidej with the prospect of lieing buried 
ashore, or to jumii into the sea.^^ The daughter of 
iMykorinos, being violated hy her fatiier, hanged 
herself from grief A“ Hhanie was the motive for the 
suicide of Bpargapises, loader of the Massagetai, 
who in a state of intoxication 'were surprised and 
killed or captured by the Persians. And w’e bav 6 
the parallel stories of 0 th ry ados, who, ash n mod to 
return io Bparta when his company was killed » slov(' 
liiinHolf at I'hyreal/*^ and of PantiteH, wdiOj havir^^' 
survivckl the dr^nj^tcr at Uiermopylai, ‘on ln.H 
return toSiiarkg being held in diHnmuui*, hanged 
himself.’ ' ' 


1 L> curg:. «. Lmhmt SI if. . ' 

« kaiiB. T. Si.vMk ; Eunp. UerahhihUiL 
3 Pautt. IS. xvii, 1. 1 /A xxlv. 4iL 

Od. xi. mu. - « ircrfe, mM. 

7 Theognis, 435 E, ' ' 

8 BuHp, i&Usrophoni fmg. 287v X t (A. Iffauold; cL $0|>h, Oed, 

Othn27f. ' ' . 

i^i73iL , 10 iL 100. A' 1UAL24 ' S^ikii.lSL 

m I4ib.i,8a. ' . 
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In Thucydides \Ye read how in 427 B.C. the Cor- 
cyrean democrats ‘ went to the temple of Heia and, 
persuading some fifty of the suppliants (belonging 
to the oligarchic paity) to stand their trial, con- 
demned them all to death. The majority lefnsed 
to come out, and, when they saw what was going 
on, destroyed one anothei in the cnclosnie of the 
temple where they wei e, except a few who hanged 
themselves on trees or put an end to their lives in 
any other way they could/ ^ Again in 425 B.C the 
oligarchs of Coicyra weie entiappcd into a large 
building from winch they wei e led forth in groups 
of twenty for execution. When those m the 
building got to know what was happening, they 
refused to come out. Then the Coroyrean populace 
broke a hole in the roof through ^ which they 
showered tiles and arrows at those within. ‘ The 
jirisoners tried to shelter themselves as best they 
could. Most of them pub an end to their own lives. 
Some thrust into their throats airows which were 
shot at them ; others strangled themselves with 
cords taken from beds which they found in the 
^ilace, or with strijis torn from their own clothes. 
This went on during the greater part of the night, 
until in one way or another, by their own hands or 
by missiles from the roof, they all perished.’ 
Thucydides knows, too, the story that Themistokles 
poisoned himself : \^yov(n dS rives Kal iho^ertop 
dirodcipeiv aMv,^ 

In Xenoplion, Ilcll. Yi. ii. 36, we have the 
familiar motive of shame. Krinippos, when the 
Syracusan heet under his command was cap tin ed 
by Iphikrates (373 B.C.), iTrb Oavdrip abdatpirq) 
d 7 rodp'/}(rK€L So IlelL VII. iv. 9, when the invading 
Arkadians were attacked in camp by the Eleans, 
wliom they defeated, the Elean hipparch, who was 
held responsible for the attack, committed suicide 
(364 B.C.}. 

But the suicide which is more piominent in 
Xenophon is of the romantic type, aesciibed as 
iTrairodapeiP, 4inff<pd^cin eavrdpy where love faithful 
unto death refuses to be comforted otherwise than 
by sharing the fate of the beloved. ^ Cyi us himself 
died, and eight of his best followers fell over him 
{^Ketvro eV airrip)* And Ariapates, the most faith- 
ful of his stair, when he saw that Cyjus had fallen, 
is said to have leapt from his horse and thrown 
himself upon him. And some say that the king 
orderetl him to be slain over Cyrus aMp 

'Kdpqj] ; but other's say that he drew his sworti and 
killed himself ovei him {iavrhp tTrmpd^acrdai),' ^ 
We have the same motive in the story of Pantheia, 
so beautifully told by Xenophon ® 

The emotional value of this motive has made it 
very prominent in literature, as, indeed, it has 
everywhere and at all times been actually a very 
common cause of suicide. 

It is fftmiilar to the OT.6 Already in Iloraer Anttlochos holds 
the hands of Achilles, iesfe in hisifiief for Patroklos he should i 
cut his throat j 7 and, even if suicide is not meant, Andromaohe’s 
anguibh for Ilekfcor almost makes her dio.s Most famihar per- 
haps of all IS the case of Laodamia, the wife of Protesilaos, to 
whom she had been married just before his departure for Troy, 
There ProtesHaos was the first to leap ashore and, after slaying* 
many Trojans, was killed by Hektor. After his death his wife 
ffiieved for him so much that Hermes for pity brought back 
Frotesihos from the dead. At first Laodamia, thinking be had 
actualb' returned from Troy, lejoiced, but when he returned to 
Hades cmir^u As this le/^end is enshuned for us in 

the verses of Woidsworth, so Tennyson has told the story of 
another who was faithful unto death : Omone, the belove'd of 
Paris, whose story is unknown to the opio cycle and to the 
tragedians. When Paris died, she eiiiier hanged herseltio or 
throw hersolf into his funeral pyro.w 


3 di 81. a iv* m, 3 i. 1^8. 

4 Amb. i. S. & (fr/rop yix. 3. 

618 ; see art Suiciujjt (Senntic and Egjmtian). 

lignum. _ xxji47st 

3 Apollod. Epit* lii, SO: tavryv; Bwstath. on 

TL il. 700 ; cf. Ovid, ex Ponta^ ni. i. 10.9 f, 

30 Apollod. m. xii. 5, 4, vi, 1-^3 ; Lycophron, 67 fl. ; Konon, S3 ; 
Partbeii. 4. 

, 33 Q. Bmyrn. x. 262, 484 ; Ovid,' Her. 5. 


Another late legend is that of Ileio and Leander, the sulpect 
of the poem bj'' Musaios entitled rd KaO' ‘Hpw koX A.cai'6poe. 
Leander of Abydos swam the Hellespont nightly to visit his 
beloved Hero, the piicstess of Aphrodite at Sestos aciossthe 
straits, being lighted by a lamp which Hero set upon her towei 
by the seashore. He attempted the passage one Bt.oriuv night, 
when the lamp was extinguiahed by the feioim. Next morning 
his dead body was washed ashoie, and Heio threw herself fiom 
her tower to join him in dcath.3 PausaniasS reraavkb of thiee 
lieionies, Mai pcfisa, Kleopatia, and I*ohdoia, that they all ooiu- 
mitted suicide in this way . TrpoavroOavovcrt irairai roU dvSpd<nv 
cttUTftS errt«aTeVr/>a^av 

The motives of such suicides are not always 
identical and no doubt were sometimes coiniilex. 
Sometimes it was the last sacniice of devotion, a 
tiadition become a religion, like the Indian s^dl or 
onr own proud tradition that the captain goes down 
with ills ship. 

Xenophon tells how in 388 B.c, Anaxibios the Spartan, falling 
into an ambush, said to thot>e by him ' ‘ “ Gentlemen, my duty 
is to die heie. As for you, seek safety before we engnige the 
enemy.” Then he took his shield from his armour bearer and 
fell fighting* at his post. But his favourites (rdvatSiKa) abode 
With him, and twelve of the Lacedamionian harmosts who had 
come from the cities died with him fighting *3 Hannon in the 
Aniipone of Sophocles had all .along determined to die with 
Antigone,'* hut the actual suicide is ooinphcated by his futile 
attempt to 8la.v his father and becomes outwardlj- an act or 
disappointed rage 5 

Wiore the suicide considei.s himself resxionsibie 
for another’s deatli, his own death may axipear to 
ho due as an act of atoiienient. 


Thus Kallinhoe, hating by her unkindness hi ought about 
the suicide of her lovei Kore^is, reiientod and out of pity for 
him and shame for her conduct killed herself, precisely as 
Achastos, when ho accidentally killed the son of Ormans, ‘stood 
before the dead and submitted himself to Creosiis, holding out 
ins hands and entreating him to slay him over the dead (i-mKa- 
racTi/ia^at t<3 vchpoi) binoe for him life ivas no longer tolerable 
(ctSc ol dmt pt<s}<rip.ov) ' 7 


But, without any such complications, we have 
the devotion of those ivho, lovely and ]deasant in 
their lives, in death would not be divided. When 
Xastor is slain by Idas, his brother Polydeukes 
cries: ‘Our Father, Son of Kionos, what release 
shall there be from soriow? Give me also to die 
with him, 0 Lord. Honour is depaited for him 
who is bereft of friends.’® And the moie one 
knows of the religious thought of the Greeks, the 
less is one inclined to disparage the inliuence of 
the motive to whicli Plato allndofc. — the liope of a 
blasseil reunion heieafter; ‘Ere now foi human 
love, for dead wife, for dead son many a man has 
gone willingly to the house of Hades, drawn by 
the hope that in the woiid beyond they might see 
and bo with those they loved. 

4 , Compulsory suicide.— A special interest at- 
taches to Xenophon, Ile/L ll. iii. 50 In descrilntig 
the execution by compulsory suicnle of Theiamenos 
in 403 B.C., he says: ‘When, being compelled to 
die, he drank tlie hemlock {t 6 Kxpecop 
said that he threw what was left of it as in tlie 
game of cotfahos,^ orying, “This for the fair 
KritiasI”’ This is the hr&t occurrence of the 
word KCbpeiop in the histoiians and the only one in 
Xenophon. Wlien the practice of execution by 
compulsory poi.soning was introduced in Atliems 
we do not know, nor when hemlock first becaimi 
the recognized medium. The use of hemlock for 
tins purpose, we may with probaldlity supposes 
first became regular in the latter part of the 51 1 j 
cent. B-a. Even in the orators, however, lefer- 
euces to it are suiprismgiy rave. It is not men- 
tioned in Antiphon. Andoeides mentions it only 
once.^*^ Lysias refers to it twlcc/^ It is not found 
in Demosthenes, Lycurgms, Dinarchus. The ad- 
vantages of hemlock-drinkmg over other moH^ 


Ovid, Ecr. 17, 18. 

: ii* S Hie «ase of Hkeclasos (jv'. xhi. 3). 

3 II eU, IV. Till. 38 f* 4 ^51. 

i 0 vn. xJih 

7 Herod, i 46. 8 Pind. Aew. x, 7011. 

6 PMfi, fSS A, W j)e Pace, 10. 
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cumlnoiis methods of suicide are refeiied to m the 
Frogs^ of Aristophanes (405 B.a). 

It was by diinkiiig hemlock that Socrates died 
in 399 B.c.^ It Avas the method used by the 
Athenian Avomen Avhom the shameful conduct of 
the characters of Euripides drove to suicide, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes.® It is ditlicult to resist 
the conclusion that in the stress and excitement 
and anxiety of the closing years of the Pelopon- 
nesian Avar suicide had assumed a prominence 
hitherto unknoAvn, and it Avoiiid appear tliat this 
phenomenon AA^as not unconnected Avith the inieiest 
in the prepaiation of speedy and painless modes of 
putting an end to life. Incidentally it may be 
noted that Attic hemlock Avas reputed to bo 
specially ellective.^ Theophrastus tells us of the 
discovery by Thiasyas of Maiitineia of a Kal 
diropos dirdXva-Ls m Avhich the juices of hemlock 
{Kdivmv) and poppy {fi-rjKcav) and other such heibs 
were made up in a dose of small bulk, Aveighing 
about a drachma, the effects ot Avhich Avere incur- 
able and Aviiich, moreovei, Avould keep and retain 
its potency for an indefinite period.® No doubt, 
also, the fact of having at theii disposal a con- 
venient and not too xiainful means of terminating 
life induced, as in our OAAm time, many i ash persons 
to attempt their lives. It is interesting to note 
that Menander Avrote a play Avith the title 
^6iM€vai. Hence there Avas developed the interest 
in antidotes of Avliich Ave have evidence.® Theo- 
phrastus has much to say of antidotes.*^ In par- 
ticular it is iniere.sting, in vieAv of the attitude of 
the people of Ceos to suicide, to notice that to them 
is attributed an improved method of preparing 
hemlock.® 

The story of the death of Theramenes points in 
the same direction. When in our oAvn country 
death by the axe of the headsman Avas a common 
fate, it became a point of honour Avith his victims 
that they should take leave of life like gentlemen, 
Montro.se, we are told, went to the scaffold clad 
in ricli attire ‘nioie becoming a bridegroom than a 
criminal going to the galloAA^s.’ Such conduct is 
tlie true analogue to the dying libation of Ther-i» 
menes. Socrates had the same idea ; 

‘ What about malanj'' a libation with this cup ? he says to 
the jailer, ‘May I or not?*, and, that not bemg- feasible, he yet 
drank the cup of death ‘ easily and cheerfully ’ as one Avho 
toasts a friend ^ 

And, as moaner victims of the axe imitated the 
conduct of Montrose and others, and the grand 
manner degenerated into the hiavado of tlie 
desperate and callous, so Ave have a degenerate 
echo of the heroic in the story told by ASlian and 
AthenfBus of the devotees of debauchery who, 
having drained the cup of pleasure to the lees, 
ended by tliroAving away the cup, and concluded 
life’s banquet with a toast. 

5 , Legal aspect. — So long as suicide docs not 
become so frequent as to threaten seriously the 
Avell-being of the community, the State lias no 
motive to intervene by legislation against it. At 
no time does Athenian law define suicide as a 

onal offence. The only outbreak of which Ave 

ear in Attica suggesting an epidemic of suicide is 
that which legend connected Avith the origin of the 
Aiora, or sAvhig-festival. 

UlOff. 

SHato, Phoi^do, 57 A j to ^dpp,aKov cf. 57 B, ^16 B, 

117 A. 'Though Plato does not paoje the poison, it is clear from 
the synipioms described that it was hemlock, V(ir> 

BM. i. Id, calls it merely rh ^dpfmieop ; Biodor, xiv, g? ; mihp 
j Biog. Laert, ii. 4*3. 

a Frog% 10601 4 Plutarch, Bfe, 58. 

5 Theophn IHhL Plant, ix, xvh s. 

^ Plato, LydBi 210 B : ‘I mean, for example, if a father loiew 
that his son had drunk hemlock and ishooghfc that wine would 
save him, he would value the wina* Ot: JEficj^nder, Al^!vijphar-> 
mnmf Isa 

7 IX. xvii 6. 8 /&. 9. 8 Plato, 117. 

19 ASlian, Tar, UM. iv. 23 j Athem xm 


Legend told how, when Dionysos first came to Attica with 
the new gift of wine, he was hospitably entertained hv Ikanos, 
to whom he revealed his intoxicating boon Ikaiios gave of 
the wine to some shepherds, who m their vinous frenzy killed 
their would-be benefactor. TIis daughter, Engone, guided to 
the spot by his faithful dog Maiia, hanged herself on a tree. 
Then there broke out among the Athenian women an epidemic 
of hanging, which abated only when the Athenians dis- 
covered the cause and instituted the Aiora festival in honour of 
Eng one. 1 

Plutaich tells of a similar outbreak at Miletos 
Avhieh, obscure in origin, Avas geneially attubiiteil 
to atmospheric conditions ; 

* A strange and terrible afiliction once came upon the maidens 
of Miletos, from some obscuie cause — mostly it was conjectured 
that some poisonous and ecstatic temperament of the atmo- 
sphere produced in them a mental upset and frenzy. Poi there 
fell suddenly upon all of them a desire of death and a mad im- 
pulse towards hanging. Many hanged themselves before they 
could be pie\ ented. The words and the teais of their parents, 
the pel suasions of their friends, had no effect. In spite of all 
the ingenuity and cleverness of those who watched, them, they 
succeeded in malang away with themselves. The plague seemed 
to be of an unearthly character and beyond human remedy, 
until on the motion of a wise man a resolution w'as proposed 
that women who hanged themselves should be carried out 
to buiial through the market-place. The ratification of this 
resolution not only checked the evil but altogether put an end-^ 
to the passion for death. A great evidence of the high character 
and virtue of the women was this shrinking from dishonour and 
the fact that they who were tearless in face of the two most 
awful things in the woi Id —death and pain— could nob support 
^he^^pearance of disgrace nor bear the thought of shame after 

Theramenes, in Avliose time hemlock as a means 
of suicide appears to have come into vogue, was 
a native of Ceos, and Ave have seen above that 
Theophrastus® ascribes to the Ceans certain im- 
provements in the method of prepaiing that 
poison. There is evidence that at some period 
suicide by diinkiiig hemlock Avas a lecognized 
practice — if not a legal regulation — in Ceos for 
persons Avho liad passed the age of 60. Strabo'* 
(63 B.C.-A.D. 23), speaking of Inks, the chief toAvn 
in Ceos, birthplace of Simonides and his nephew 
Baccliylides, says : 

rrapd Tourot? Se Soicet rcQ-rjuat irore I'd/xo?, o5 p.cpvtiTai Kal 
MtiVai'Spo? (342-291 15 C.j “KaXo^ rb Ketwj/ v6p,ip6v ecrrit ^avia? 

0 ph Suvojuievos ^yjv KaXws, ov KaKW?." IIpoortTaTTe yap, 
Souccp, b vopag rovg vrrep «ttj ycyoporag teiopcut^eer^ai, 

rov SiapKeip rots dXXot? ttjp rpof^i^i'* kcu TroXiopKOVfiepovg dd ttotc 
vir* *A0'Qva{u>v, ^if}*fn.a'acr8aC ^aert rows wpcff/SiiTas 7ov<i avrlbp 
arroQaPCiP, opurSevTOy TrX^dovg erwv rovs bk rraveratrOaL ^roXtop* 
KOUl'Ta?. 

Steplianus of Bymntium® Avrites to the same 
effect.^ So too JUlian.*^ Valerius Maximus, Avho 
Avrote under Tiberius, attests a .similar practice 
for Mas.silia and tells of the Ceau practice as he 
had actually witnessed it.® 

In Theses, too, the treatment of suicides 
attracted some remark.® In Athens such diller- 
eniial treatment as AA^e hear of is of a religious 
rather than of a ieual nature. The suicide as a 
victim of violence belongs to the class of those 
Avhose spirits * Avalk.’ According to a statement in 
Suidas,^^ suicides and other victims of violent and 
untimely death were buried in a special place. 
We find a similar oi*dinance gii^en by Plated^ To 
the same order of ideas belongs the Athenian 
custom of burying the hand Avhich Avrought the 

IScrviusaiid Prohua ou Tergil, Georg, ii, 389; Ilygin. Fob, 
130, ul^Cron, ii. 4i Pollux, w, 55; Hesioh. s.ua A«opa and 
‘AXijny; Ftymologican Ilagnum^ ed. F. Sylbuvg, Leipzig, 1810, 
s.v. Alwpa ; schoL Horn, It x\n. 29 ; Athen. xiv. 618 E, F. For 
this and other swinging rites ct pt. iii., The Dying Gcd, 
London, 1911, Ifote B, p. 277 fit 

Plut. Mulhmm VirtuteSi 249 B-B. 

s hUL Plant, IX. XVI, x. 4S6. 

5 De l/rbibtiSt s*n, *XovXig, 

flCf. Heraeleid. Polit 9, and the epigram of Meleager, 
AntJiologia Palapinaf vfi. 470, where the deceased is made to 
say that at an advanced age (/capro. Trp^etj^vg) -^XvBov M&av 
awo&sKeij K«tW yevo-daippg kvXCku3v. 

7 Var, BM, iii. 87. 8 Val. Max. il 0. 

3 Zenoh. ProiJ. Vl» 17 ; Phot. If&cc, s, Tt ov« dw'jy^pi tva ^pi^ertp 
“fiptos yivyi ; ' 

, 10 See Plato, Lam, 806. 

II 8,% eV Kiaojyw* spptKrropVfO of 

BtatodAp^'^ot, , ' «*» 

' ' ' ' 
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deed apart flora ilie .suicide’s body.^ Joseplms, in 
mentioning the custom, adds the unsatisfactory 
reason that the hand ^vas regaided as alien to the 
hody.^ It jn moie natuial to connect the practice 
with the idea of the soul of the suicide ‘ walking’ 
— ‘ peril ai)s to prevent his ghost from attacking 
the living.’^ 

6 . Philosophy. — As legards the attitude of the 
philosophic schools, the teaching of the Pytha- 
gorctins condemned suicide. According to Orphic 
or Pythagoiean doctrine, the soul is undei going in 
the *hody a penitential discipline for ante-natal 
smA Hence suicide is an unwarranted rebellion 
against the will of God on the part of the indi- 
vidual, whom it behoves to wait until it plea.se God 
to set him free. 

Plato, if we may infer his position from the 
Pheedo and the Laws^ condemns suicide on grounds 
which we would characterize as religious. Be- 
ligious, too, are the grounds on wliicli Ari.stotle 
a])pears to regard suicide as reprehensible.® Aris- 
totle tieats suicide as an ohence not against the 
c individual, but against the State, and that of a 
religious kind, as involving the city in pollution 
and requiring therefoie penalties of a religious 
nature. Ko doubt Aristotle had in view such 
coiemonial obseivances as the severance of the 
fight hand and the like, to which we have referred 
above. 

Stoic teaching was decidedly favourable to 
suicide. Life and death being for tlie wise man 
indiherent (d5tcirf>opa), morally neither good nor 
evil, the que.slion of suicide resolves itself for him 
into a decision whether life or death is in a given 
ease prefeiahle Life in aecoidance with nature 
being the Stoic ideal, ^ -when the conditions 
essential to that ideal aie no longer fulfilled, 
suicide becomes a leasonabie deliverance (ei/Xoyo? 
i^a/yory/}]. 

Thus suicide may be demanded by a man’s duty 
to ins country or his friends or by a condition of 
severe pain or of physical di.sahlement or incurable 
th.soaseA The paradox of the Stoic position is 
that the question of ' to be or not to be ’ is decided 
not with regard to virtue or vice, but with legard 
to the dBidffiopa, the ‘ indifferent ’ things. It is a 
question of rd KaOTjitoyra and rd Trapd t 6 KaOijKoy.^ 
Hence it may be proper {KadijKov) for the happy to 
commit suicide, for the unhappy to remain in life.® 
Goodness or badness per se has no bearing on the 
q uestion.^® There is, indeed, little that differs from 
the Platonic position in the statement of their 
doctrine in Diogenes Laertius. But the danger of 
the Stoic doctrine lay in the facility with which 
comparatively irimardiscomforts might be held to 
justify suicide. 


Zeno (o, 300 iJ.c ), its founder of the Stoic school, is said, 
aceoidinp: to one account, to have taken his own life because he 
had stumbled and wrenched his fingor .12 Oleanthes, his sue- 
ee.ssor, having- develojsed a gum-boil, rel rained from food by the 
aclvioe of his doctors for ti^o days. The treatment was success- 
ful, and the doctors relaxed the leg’ime and allowed him rrdvra 
rd crvvMrj, all the usual foods, liut Olearithes, having gone so 
far in the path of death, peisisted to the end.i^ 

For the Stoic tho length or brevity of life was a 
matter of indifference.^^ 


The Cynics, too, favoured suicide, AntLsthenes 

^ 1 Aischin. y Ktes, 244 : eay rt^ aifTov haxp^o’tjrai-) 

TTfif Tovro x^pk rov (rtS/iaro? &u^TOfAcy* 

2 JJJ nr, vbK 0 

S pt. iii , !r//c jDym(j Qodt p. 220 n, 

^ Philolaos, ap. Ulem. iStrom. iii, n, p. ISO. Of, Jdato. f?om 
mA^Crnff/imO. 

effTt rh rfj ^rcr«t (Oleanthes, ap* 

Stob. M 11 . 132). 

Diog. Laert. vii, ISO. 

sthob. li. 2i€ ; Plut. diepumh 30I2J). 

9 Pint. frjr. aU. 

de Wp. lOSOE, de Cp/nm, ML llOSa-D; 

duiero, de 18. ' , 

i^nllSO. ' B. yil WB. vhMm 

noic, dfMn. iii.ih , 


seems to have used the term, afiei waids so familiar 
in the Stoics, i^ayatyj, to denote suicide.^ Diogenes 
is said to have reconiiiieiided suicide to Antisbhenes. 

According to Dioff. Laert. vi. IS, when Anti«fi.hciies was lyin;? 
upon hia deathbed, Diogenes \istted him, carrying a dugi(er, 
and, when Antisthenes said, ‘Who will delivci me from this 
tiouble?', Diogenes, showing him the dagger, said, ‘This.’ 
Theie is a similar story m Diog Laert iv. 3, that on one 
occasion Speusippos, driving m his carriage to the Academy, 
met Diogenes and wished him good-day (xaipt etTrciy), to which 
he lepiied that he would not wish him the same ocm? viroyerei? 

TOtoOro? 

On the other hand, the Academic, Peripatetic, 
and Epicurean schools were all opposed to suicide, 
at any late in theory. 

With regaid to the Academics it may sufliee to quote the 
story of Gainoailes, who, when he heard that the 8tmc Antipater 
had committed auicide by drinking poison, exclaimed, ‘Then 
give me too to drink!’ And, when his fiiends said, ‘What 2' 
* Athol brose ’ (oivd^eAi), he said.2 

The Peripatetics hold that the excellences of the 
soul are superior to the excellences of the body 
and other external excellences, yet they aim at 
the other excellences, first, as desirable for their 
own sakes, and, next, as being u.seful 7rp6$ re rdp 
TToXm/eij/ Kal rhv KObvojyiKbp ^lov ml de Kal wpbst rbv 
dewp'ijrtKdr. Trapafierpeurdai ydp rbp /3tor rats iroXin- 
icais Kal rats KOivtovucats vpd^eert Kal rats BcwpionKah.'^ 
Their attitude to suicide is thus in sharp contrast 
to that of the Stoics. 

As regai'ds the Epicureans, believing as they did 
in the extinction of the soul at dissolution, it 
might well seem that life at any level was at least 
worth something, and it were folly to cast that 
away for the nothingness of the grave. It would 
seem that they occupied themselves particularly 
in pointing out the folly of committing .siiicule 
thiough fear of the teirors of death. 

‘ Death, that mo'it dreaded of ilh, la nothing to ub For 
while we are, death is not , and when death has come, ive 
are not. Death, then, ia nothing to the living nor yet to tlie 
dead, since it does not affect the former, and tho latter no 
longer exist. The crowd, to be sure, at one timeshnuk from 
(leatii as the woist of evils, at another choose it as a ’’efnge from 
the miseries of life. But the wise man neither declines life nor 
shrinks from death, since life is not distasteful to him, nor does 
he think it an evil not to live.* 

The Cyrenaics^ seem in general to have been 
opposed to suicide. Theodoros, counting the 
world his country and disbelieving in friendship, 
held that even seif-sacrihee for one’s country was 
unjustifiable.® Hegesias, on the other hand, 
preached snicicle so frankly as to earn the title of 
6 Heicrt^mroF,® and witli such success as to provoke 
the interference of Ptolemy.'^ 

7 . Religion. — B’rom the religious point of view 
suicide was regarded always as a crime, a violation 
of tho social order. We have seen that Orphic 
teaching condemned suicide. But it is impossible 
to regard this condemnation as limited to .so con- 
fined a circle. The more one reflects on the 
evidence, the more one is forced to the conclusion 
that much which we ascribe to the Orphics is 
really part of the general tradition — part of the 
popular belief. The sort of doctrine which Plato 
ascribes at one moment to tho mystics be at 
another ascribes to popular belief. In any case 
the belief in immortality is described m the 
Apology as among rd Keybptevaj among the popniat 
beliefs. And poinilar belief certainly diirerentjated 
between the fortune after death of the siucide and 
of those who died a natural death [Bavinp tlmp^r^-, 
morie sita). Already in Homer it is difficult to 
account for the position of Antiklela, the mother 
of Odysseas, on any other supposition than that 

1 Of. Athen. iv, 15’? B ; Hutarcb, d$ Btoio, HevwjiU 1031) F,, 
1040 A, ana (l& Oomm. Mt lf)03O, D ; Diojj. Laeri vi. 24. 

a Dbg. Laert. iv. 04 1 ; Stob. Flor, cxix. 10. 

3 See SfeobEBUS, u. 264-266. 

i a. Usener, Ep%mna, Berlin, iaS7-i00S, iii, 60, tr. A. B. 
Taylor; of, Sencoa, Ep. xxiv, 22, Ixx. S; ami the eloquent 
protect of Lucretiue, ih. 79 ff . 

Diog. Laert. iL 98. 6 80. 

7 Oicero, Turn. i. Si ; ct Plutarcb, de Amm Proli% 497 D. 
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she is a suicide and thus not admitted immediately 
to the realm of Hadesd We have seen <ahove that, 
according to one tradition, the dead Aias ’was 
deprived of certain iites of burial The same 
feeling is at tlie bottom of tlie piactice of severing 
the light hand of the suicide and buiying it apart 
fiom the rest of the body. So in our own country 
suicides used to be buried at the marches in a no 
man’s land * oi, if m the chuiehyaid, the body must 
be passed over the Avail and not enter by the gate. 

As populai religion regarded -with horror all 
shedding of Idood, all intciieience with the natmal 
bounds of life, so it legarded AVith a peculiar honor 
the shedding of kindred blood {alfjC 4/x(p\j\Lov), 
Ixion, Avho lirst introduced this crime — iix<p^\iov 
aifxa TrpdiTKTTos oik drep duaroTs — w on 

for himself a choice Avoe.^ The supreme case of 
‘kindred blood’ —Avhich is the term used by 
Sophocles to denote the patricide of Oidipus^ — is 
suicide. The Greek language haiclly distinguishes 
between self murder and murder of kin. The 
suicide belongs to the class of the victims of violent 
and untimely death — dw/jot ^taLoOdparoi (or, in late 
usage, ^toOdvaroi) — thenmidered, the dead on birth 
or m nonage,^ the unborn victim of abortion/ 
legarding the fate of Avhom the popular mind Avas 
peculiaily sensitive. It seems probable that these 
religious grounds, and not any speculative theories, 
Avere the really active motives at all peiiods of 
ancient Greece in condemning the piactice of 
suicide. 

II. JRoman . — I, Heroic suicide. — What we may 
call the licroic type of suicide— committed either to 
escape intolerable shame or for great causes Avhicb 
seem to demand thesaciifice of the indmdual life 
— was thoroiiglily coii'^oriant Avith the character of 
Republican Home. Suc.h suicides Avere a prominent 
feature in the early history of Rome, and the 
tradition of them undoubtedly exercised a xioAver* 
ful influence upon later conduct ® 

The typical example of self-sacriflce for the 
fatherland is that of the Decii. According to 
modern authorities, the story is true only of the 
younger Beeitis. But, in any case, both are 
ens) limed in Livy’s matchless prose. The eider, 
P. Deeiiis Mus, devoted himself in SS7 B.c. in a 
battle Avith the Latins near Mount Ve.su vius, Avhen 
he Avas in command of the loft Aving. A precisely 
similar stoiy is told of tlio younger Becius, AAdio at 
the battle ot Sentmum in 295 B.o. devoted himself 
to death, charging into the densest ranks of the 
Ganls, Avliere he foil," 

Suicide to escape intoleiable dishonour is illus- 
trated hf^ the story of Lucrotia, the victim of the 
wfda libido ® of rSextiis Tarquinius, Her story is 
too familiar to he told here/ 

2 . Penalties of suicide. We have seen that 
suicide by hanging Avas regarded by the Greeks 
as a shameful type of death. When Oidipus 
discovers the nature of his sin, he can find no 
stronger Avords to describe his deeds than to say 
that they are Kpelffcod such as even 

suicide by hanging could not expiate. The Roman 
feeling .seems to have been preci.sely similar. If 
Ave quote the case of Amrita, Avife of King Latinus, 
it is mainly on account of the interesting matter 
preserved by Bervins in hi.s commentary on the 
passage, Vergil tells us that 

* Itegina at tectis venientoia prospicit iiostem, 
lacesai miiros, ignes ad fceola volare : 
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Nugquam acies contra Rutiilas, nulla agunna Tumi : 
Iiifeliv pugriae juveneni iii ceitamine credit 
E\stinctum ; et, subito mentem tuibata doloie, 

Se causara clainat, ciimenque, capufcque maloium : 
Multaque per moeatum deinc ns eitata furorem, 

Vurpuieos moiitma niaiiu discindit aiiuctiis, 

Et nodum mfoimis leti tiahe ncctit ab alta.’i 

Scrvius on this passage tells us that ceitaiii 
posthumous penalties attached to this form of 
suicide : 

‘ Sane sciendum quia cautum fuerat in pontificalibus libria 
ut quilaqueo vitam linisset, insepultus abiceretur . , OasHiua 
autem Heniina [the oldest Roman annalist] ait “Tarqumiuni 
Superbum cum cloacas populum facere coegisset et ob hano 
miiiiiani multi se suapendio necarent, lussisbc corpora eoiuin 
criici affigi • tunc pnmum tuipe habitum eat mortem sibi con- 
sciscere " Et Vairo ait: “ Suspendiosis qmbus insta Oeri ius 
non sit, suspensis oscillis‘4 veluti pei mutatioueni mortis 
pai entari " ’ 

It is clear in any case that the grounds on Avhich 
this particular kind of suicide Avas condemned 
Avere leligious or mystical rather than ethical. 

3. Suicide under the Empire. — That suicide aa^^us 
extremely prevalent under the Empire, at any 
rate among the higher ranks of society, cannot be 
doubted. Nor are the cause.s A\diich 'contributed 
to this state of affairs difficult to conjectui’c. The 
most important Avere probably chiefly tAvo : on the 
one hand tlie decay of religious belief and on the 
other hand the great popularity of a school ol 
philosophy which Avas favourable to suicide. With'"^ 
regard to the first, hoAvever, it is to be remarked 
tliat it does not appear that even in liexmbhcan 
times suicide, for sufficient cause, Avas con.sidered 
to be inconsistent Avith piety. The Stoic teaching 
suited in general the tyjiical Roman chaiacter, 
and, in particular, the Stoic teaching in regard to 
suicide i ound ready acceptance among the educated 
classes under the Empiic. In tins matter the 
Stoic position appealed even to men AAdio in other 
respects Avere at variance with the Stoics. In one 
sense the Stoic doctiine Avas niei'ely a logical 
development from the po.sition taken up by Plato. 
Even Plato bad admitted suicide Avhen some com* 
pelhng dpdyKTf some ineluctable constraint of 
circumstances — foiced a man to end what he couki 
not mend. The nature of this dvdyKr}^ or, as the 
Romans called it, mcessitas ^ or mcessitttdOi Avas so 
indefinite as to be capable of a very various inter- 
pretation. It only remained for later Stoics like 
ranaitios (c. 140 B.c ) and Posidonios {r, 130-46 
B.c.) to interpret it in tiie sense not of an external 
compulsion, but of an inner overmastering impulse. 
B;^ this interpretation the Avhole xdiilotoopliic anil- 
suicide position Avas undermined. It Avas no longer 
felt to be a^ disgraceful tiling to commit suicide ; 
the only thing Avorth conHiaering AA^as hoAV to 
commit .suicide Avith such bravery or bravado, .such 
fortitude oi such parade of fortitude, a.s Avould most 
appeal to the imagination. The morality of suicide 
was no longer in dispute : giA»-en such a situation as 
either from the individual point of view or from 
the point of vieAA’ of his relation to the State 
appeared intolerable, then suicide Avas the obAdous 
and expected course of action. 

The pages of the writers of the Emxfire teem 
Avith suicides, and a glance at some of these Avill 
help to illustrate Avhat Avas the cuiTent viem of 
voluntary death. 

Pliny the youn&ar,^ wiUng of Titus Aristo, an eminent 
lawyer AVhom ho dosoribes as inferior to none of the philoso- 
phers * oftstitate, piutate, iustitia, fortitudine,’ tells how, being 
afhicted by Ton^a et pertinax mletudo,' he contepiplated taking 
Ins own hfo : ‘ y ou would be surprised, wore you present, s,t the 
patrenoe Avith which he bears this iTInosa, holding out agitinst 
pain, resisting the temptation to quench Ms thirst, endurhig 
the unbelievable heat of foi er while motionless and warmly 
covered. He lately smumoued me and a few other special 
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friend‘d and requested us to consult his physicians about the 
issue o£ his illness, with the intention of voluntarily departing 
from life, if his illness were incurable, while on the other hand, 
if it were merely to be difficult and tedious, he would bear up 
and bide his time ; for so much, he thought, was due to the 
entreaties of his wife, the tears ot his daughter, even to us his 
friends, that he should not by voluntary death abandon our 
hopes, if only they were not vain. Such conduct I consider 
eminently high and pi aise worthy. For to rush to death under 
the influence of an impulse and an instinctive feeling is no more 
than what many have done : but deliberately to weigh the 
motives for and against and then, as reason advises, to accept 
or reject the policy of life or death, that is the conduct of a 
great soul’ 

In A.D, 101 the poet Silius Italioua committed suicide by 
abstention fiom food. Plmysays: ‘ It has just been announced 
that Slims Italicus has ended his life by starvation (media) in 
his Neapolitan villa. Bad health was the cause. He had de- 
*^eIoped an incurable tumour and, weary of it, he betook him- 
self to death with irrevocable firmness. Up to his last day he 
had been happj’’ and fortunate, with the exception of the death 
of the younger of his two children.’ i 

In Ep. iii. 16 Pliny celebrates the heroic conduct 
of Arna, wlio, when her husband Cineina Pastus 
was condemned for his share in the conspiracy of 
Scribonianus against Claudius in A.D. 42, en- 
courages her husband to commit suicide, first 
stabbing herself and then handing the dagger to 
her husband with the words ‘Paete, non clolet.’ 
This famous suicide is the subject of an epigram 
of Martial. 2 

^ A somewhat similar story is told in Pliny.® 

A special interest attaches to the type of suicide 
mentioned by Pliny in Ep, lii. 9. 

CiBcilius Clussicus, proconsul of Baitica a.d. 98“99, was 
accused of extortion and anticipated judgment bj” death — pre- 
sumably suicide : ‘Ille acousationem vel foikiita vel voluntaria 
morte piaevoibit ; nam fuit mois eius infauiis, ambigua tainen * 
ut eniiu credibile videbatur, voluisse exire de vita, cum defendi 
non posset , ita inirnni pudorem damnationis niorto fugisse, 
quem non puduisset damnanda committere.’ 

Keferences are frei^uent under the Empiie to the 
forestaiiing of judgment by suicide. In a well- 
known passage*'^ Tacitus explains the motives, 
referring to the year A.D. 34, as being dread of the 
executioner and the desire to secure certain post- 
humous advantages which the suicide bad over 
the condemned in respect of the disposal of his 
person and his property. Normally, it appear.?, 
the goods of a condemned person were confiscated, 
and he forfeited the rites of burial. The suicide, 
on the other hand, did not forfeit the rites of 
burial, and his testamentary dispositions remained 
valid. These advantages constitute what Tacitus 
calls the ‘pretium festinandi.’® In practice, how- 
ever, there seems to have been considerable varia- 
tion in the treatment of the goods of such a 
suicide. In the time of the Republic apparently 
his goods were confiscated as a matter of course!® 
It is clear from the evidence of Tacitus himself 
that even under the Empire suicide before sentence 
did not always save the suicide’s goods from con- 
fiscation.*^ 

The perplexities of the q^uestion and the various 
distinctions made may be seen in Justinian, Dig. 
xlviii. 21 : ^ De bonis EOEUM C^UI ante sen- j 

TENTIAM TEL MOBTEM SIBI CONSGIVERUNT VEL 
AGCUSATOltEM COEBUPEBUNT,’ where § 3 forms an 
important document with regard to suicide : 

* Persona aooused of or caught in crime who, through fear of 
the charge hanging over them commit suicide, have no heirs. 
PapinianuSjS however, writes tiiatj when guilty persons who 
have not been accused commit suicide, their goods are not 
forfeited to the For it is not the fact of guilt that is 

liable, but the fear of the guilty conscience is held in the case 
ot m accused person as tantamount to a confession of gnilt. 
Therefore, for the confiscation of the goods of snioidos, it is 
requiied that they must either have been accused or caught in 
the orimiml act. According, however, to the resoripb of the 
emperor Pius, the goods of a person who, lying under an 
accusation, commits suicide arc confiscated only if the crime of 
which he was accused was such that, if condenmed, he would 
have suffered either death or deportation. Ho likewise held 
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that a peison who was accused of a petty theft, even if he 
committed suicide by hanging, was not in such ease that his 
goods should be taken away from his heirs, any more than they 
would have been taken from himself, had he been convicted of 
theft. Therefore the goods of a suicide are to be forfeited only 
if the chaige in which he was implicated were of such a natuie 
that conviction would have entailed the loss of his propeity. 
If, on the other hand, a person committed suicide from 
weariness of life or impatience of pam or the like, he was 
entitled, according to Antoninus, to have a ^ succesbor. 
Accoiding to a resciipt of the emperor Hadrian, if a fatiier, 
accused of killing his son, committed suicide, it must be held 
that his suicide was due rather to guef for the loss of his aon, 
and therefore his goods were not to be^ confiscated. This 
distinction is on the same level as the inquiry whether a 
person who commits suicide without being guilty is liable to 
any penalty on the ground that he has passed sentence on 
himself. For in any case suicide is punishable save when it is 
due to weaiiness of life or intoleiance of some grief. And 
rightly so : tor, it a man did not spare himself, much less will 
he spare another. It is foibidden by imperial mandates to 
confiscate the goods of pel sons who have died in prison or on 
bail, while the issue of their case is still uncertain. We haie 
to consider, in the case of a person who has died by his own 
hand without reasonable causa while under accusation, 
whether, if his heirs aie prepared to take up his case and inam- 
tain the innocence of the deceased, they are to be heard and 
his goods not to be confiscated until the charge ispimed ; or 
whether in any case they are to be cotifiscaUd. Bub a resmipt 
of the emperor Pius to Modestus Taurinus laid down that, if the 
lieirs are prepared to undertake the defence, the goods are not 
to be confiscated, until the charge is proved." 

Other examples of this type of suicide in Tacitus 
are P. Vitellius,^ M. ACmiluis Scauriis,^ FI ancma/^ 
L. Piso died before Ins trial by a mors opportmm 
which was probably suicide.^ 

A notable feature of the Empiie is the use of 
compulsory suicide as a means of execution. 
Intimation is conveyed, more or less explicitly, to 
the party concerned that his death is desires L 
The advantages of this form of compulsory death 
over actual execution were apparently partly 
ge.sthetic, but probably the main advantag'd wfts 
that it seemed to make the guilty person his own 
judge and executioner and thus relieved the 
emperor of the imidia which necessarily attachod 
to an actual execution. This method left to a 
man Ids ^choice of death’ — what was known as 
Mibeium mortis arbitxlum,’® or merely * mortis 
arbibrium.’ ® 


Other examxdes of compulsory suicide recorded 
in the Annals of Tacitus are SilanusJ Poppa*a 
Sabina,® Silvanus,® Narcissus,^® luliiis Montanus,!^ 
Thrasea Pm bus, Soi'anus Barea and his daughter,^^ 
Valerius AsiaticusJ® Arruntius,^'^ Anteius.^® 

Three examples may be selected as being the 
suicides of notable men with regard to whose last 
moments we possess detailed records— the poet 
Lucan, the emperor Nero, and Seneca. 

The suicide of Lucan in A.D. 65 is thus described 
by Tacitus ; 


"Exiin M. Annaei Ijucani caedem imporal; [sc. Nero). Is, 
profluenbe sanguine, ubi Mg esceie pedes manusque, eb paulatim 
ab extremis cedere spiritum, fervido adliuc et compote mentis 
pectore, intellegit; i^ecordaLus carmen a sa eompoaitiim, quo 
vulneratum miiifcem, per eiiismodi mortis imaglnem oifissa 
tradiderat, versus ipsoa rettulit {Pharsal. iii. 085-4119?], eaquo 
illi suprema vox fuit."n 

The suicide of Nero has often been deacribod. 
The account given by Suetonius^® is too long to 
quote. The story of Seneca’s death is told in 
'raeitus, Ann, xv. 60-63. 

It appears that in those times every suicide was 
more or less Sj poseur ^ who was expected to make 
his suicide remarkable by some notable word or 
act. Hence Tacitus remarks: ^Benecio . . , et 
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Quinctianus ct Scaevinus . . . uiox leliqui coniiua- 
torum perieve, nullo facto dictove memoiando.’^ 

A notable feature of those suicides is the 
fiequency witli which the AVife shaies the suicide 
of the husband or even by example i^iompts him to 
death — e.g.^ Sextia,® Pompilia/ Seneca’s wife, as 
just mentioned, and Arria, wife of Pfetus. 

Suetonius, as the historian of the emperors, 
Tuiturally has numeious suicides, some of which 
pi esent in teresting features. 

In his life of Augustus we have a cunous case (in 42 b o ) • 
‘patiera ot fihum pro vita rogantes bortui vel dimicare [i. 9, 
trial b}'- combat] lussisso [sc. Auguatub] ut alterufn coi> 
cedeietnr; ac spectasse utrumque morientem, cum patre, qui 
se obtulerafc occiso, films qnoque voluntaria occubuisset nece ' 
*Quin efc Artabani, Paithorum regis, laceiatus est liteiis, 
parricidia et caedes et ignaviara et luxiiriam obicicntis, mon- 
enti&que, ut voluntaiia morte maxmio lustissimoque civiuin 
odio quam primum saiisfaceret.’S 

‘Alios [other senators], cum clam interemisset, citare nihilo 
minus ut vivos perseveiavit, paucos post dies voluntaria morte 
penibse mentitus.’*i 

The attitude of at least the eilucated world of 
the time maybe described as an advanced Stoicism, 
and the permissibility of suicide under certain 
circumstances was accepted at Rome not meiely 
by professed Stoics but also by adherents of other 
philosophical schools. We cannot do more here 
than summarize and illustrate the chief aspects of 
the question of suicide as it presented itself to the 
chief exponents of later Stoicism. 

In the first place, whereas to Plato suicide had 
seemed to be permissible only, if at all, under 
compulsion of an external nature, this 

compulsion is now so interpreted that suicide 
becomes in fact not so much the involuntary act 
of the unwilling victim of circumstances as the 
voluntary assertion by the individual of his 
fieedora. The liberty of the ‘wise’ man consists 
rccisely in this that he is entitled to ‘withdiaw 
imself ’ (i^dyav iavrdp) when he finds his liberty 
hampered by his environment. Already Ciceio 
had interpreted for the Romans this phase of later 
Stoicism : 

‘Et constat Stoicoa, praesertim inter Romanos, in eo quod 
vitae se aubducere liceab morte voluntaiia (eiiaytoy^v dicere 
solebant) vel libertatein sapientis cerni putasse.* 7 

This is the prevalent doctrine under the Empire.® 
Hence the man who finds it no longer possible 
to obey God, or, in other words, to live as his 
nature requires,^ is to perceive precisely in this 
fact an intimation from God that it is time to 
depart from Iife.^ 

Again, Plato had felt the difficulty that, while 
on the one hand it v/as better for nian to depart 
and be with God, it was yet held to be unlawful to 
hasten that departure by one’s own voluntary act. 
Now the conviction of the nothingness oi this 
present life as compared with the after life for 
which it is a preparation has become an additional 
motive for suicide, no longer hampered by any 
other restraint than that the individual must 
convince himself that God gives the signal for him 
to' depart. 

In the end, then, to be or not to be becomes 
purely a question for the individual. Suicide is 
not to be the rash act of a momentary impulse, 
a temporary confusion of values. It is to be 
deteriuined upon or rejected after due deliberation. 
Nothing indeed is more striking in the accounts of 
suicides under the Emjiire than precisely this 
formal weighing of fche considerations for and 
against. 
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The individual point of vieiv was much insisted 
upon in the later Stoicism. The same set ot 
cncumstances might in a given case demand 
suicide, in another not. A situation of intoleiable 
shame, for instance, might he for an ordinal y man 
a sufficient ground for suicide. Yet it might be 
the duty of another man, whose life was essential 
to the State, to i eject the temptation. A man’s 
death must be in con.sonance with his life. 

Pereg-nnng, accoidmq to Lucian, ^ovXeir^at 
XPV<Ti}V Kopi/ivr}v tiriGetmf 7 (p:^vat yap rbv 'IIpaKAttw? pt^mKora, 
*Hpa/cAetWff arroOavelv 1 

This doctrine of ‘propriety’ is expounded in a 
well-known passage of Cicero’s de OfficiiSi winch 
is of course based upon Panastms.^ 

III. Conclusion —Our review, then, of the 
histoiy of suicide among Greeks and Romans shows 
that at all times the only valid motives against 
the practice of suicide have been, in the main, 
not ethical but religious. And consequently the 
penalties attached to suicide are not so mucli civil 
as religious. They affect a man’s condition not 
here hut in the hereafter. The withholding of the 
rites of burial, the severance of the right hand, 
and so forth, all belong to the religious circle of 
ideas, When religious values ceased to have any 
meaning and were not replaced by other values, 
then, as in the case of the Cynics, there wms no 
antagonism to suicide. When, on the other hand, 
the life hereafter was so emphasized that in 
comparison with that after life the life here seemed 
of little account, theie was an obvious impulse to 
suicide. But that impulse was resisted and decried 
— by Plato on the ground of a higher law, a great 
mystery which demands that we remain m our 
prison-house till God shall please to set us free ; 
by the Neo-Platonists because suicide is ipso facto 
detrimental to the soul. The whole question is 
admirably put in Macrobius, Comm, in Somn. 
Scip. 1. 13 ; 

‘ Haec Platonicae sectae semina altius Plotinus exsequitur. 
Opoitet, inquit, animam jiost horainem liberain coiporeia 
pasgionibus mveniri. (^uam qui de oorpore violenter extrvidit, 
Iiberam esse non patitur. Qui enim sibi sua sponte necem 
comparat, aut pertaesus necessitatis aut metu ciiiiisquam ad 
hoc de&cenclib aut odio ; quae omnia inter passiones habentur ; 
ergo etsi ante fuit bis sordibus pura, hoc ipao tamen, quod exit 
extorta, sordescit Reinde mortem debere ait animae a 
Gorporo solutionem esse, non vinculum, exitu auteni coaefco 
animam circa coipus niagis magisque vincm. Et revera ideo 
SIC extorfcae animae diu circa corpus eiusve sepulturam vel 
locum, in quo iniecta manus est, pervaqantur : cum contra illae 
animae, quae se in hac vita a vmculis corporia philosophiae 
morte dissolvunt, adhunc extante corpore caelo et sideribus 
mserantur.’ 

Liter. atuPvIi.--K. A Geiger, Lev Selhstniord hlam'sefi&n 
Altertiimi Augsburg, 1888, E. Durkbeim, Le Siiianle, Paris, 
1897; R. Hirzel, ‘I>er Selbstmord,' m AI>.W si. [1,008] ; 
A. Bitonafede, Bktoire cnUqiie ct philosophiqvff de smoidef 
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SUICIDE (Hindu). — i. Yedic.— In view of the 
devotion to life and its pleasures which niarks the 
Elgvedat and which is refiected in the disapproval 
therein implied of the practice of sati, it is not 
surprising that no trace of the custom of religious 
suicide can be found in that text. Nor in the 
later Samhitds and the Brdhmanas is there any 
clear recognition of such a usage, unless we accept 
the suggestion of Hillebrandt^ that the consecra- 
tion ceremony {dlksW)f which is an essential pre- 
liminary to the most important rites, is in reality 
a faded form of the olaer practice of suicide by 
fire. While it is true that the generation of heat 
in the man wdio undergoes the rite is an important 
feature of it, the purpose of this practice, as of 
the fasting which constitutes even a more essential 
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element of the ceremony, may inucli more natiii ally 
he deemed to be to produce the psychological con- 
dition best suited for the perfoimance of the 
sacrifice. Theie are, however, in the Brdhmanas 
two doctrines which nndoubtedly pave the way 
for the approval of suicide from religious motives 
In tlie first place, there is developed the conception 
that the proper sacrifice is that of a man’s sell, 
and that other forms of ofleiing aie substitutes;^ 
in tlie second p)laee, in the latest of tlic gieat 
Brdhnumas, the Satapatha^’^ the closing act of 
both the piirusamedha and the sarmincdha, the 
liuirian and the universal saciilices, is the giving 
away’ by’’ the peiformer of the whole of his powses- 
sioiia, including in the latter case even the land, 
and his wandering into the forest, doubtless as a 
luehminary to an early’- death. The teaching of 
the Upamsacls^ which emptied empirical life of 
ail true reality, held out union with the infinite 
as the result of knowledge, and gloiihed the cessa- 
tion of existence, must have tended to the same 
result, Imt the logical conclusion of their thought 
is not expressed in any of tlie older UpanisadSy 
and it is onlj in .such late works as the Jcihdla^ 
and Kanthasrttti^ Upanisnds that it is expressly 
laid down that the sannyCisini who has acquired 
full insight, may enter upon the great journey, or 
choose death by voluntaiy starvation, by drowning, 
by fire, or by a hero’s fate. Earlier evidence (and 
better proof of usage) is aftbided by notices in the 
JD/mrmasuiras : in Vasistha® it is expressly stated 
that the world oi Brahman is obtained by entering 
the fire ; and in Apaatainba,® in an interns ting dis- 
cussion ujiich ends with a defence of secular life 
and aims, it is admitted that in one view the ideal 
•was for an ascetic first to live on fruits, roots, 
glass, and leaves only, then on those things alone 
which become spontaneously detached, tlien on 
water, then on air, and finally on ethei alone. 
With the testimony^ of VasiisUia accords the record 
of the death on a'pyre erected by his own wish of 
Kalanos, an Indian follower and friend of Alexander , 
who fell ill at Pasargadse and decided on death, de- 
spite the opposition of the king, rather than alter 
his mode of life.’ 

2. Buddhism and Jainism. — It is chaiacteristic 
of the general sanity of Buddhism in its earliest 
form that the Buddha appears to liave disapproved 
of suicide, as he disapproved of all excesses of 
ascetic fervour. But it would be surprising if tire 
influence both of Brahmanism and of Jainism had 
not had its cfiect in making suicide reputable in 
certain communities. Not only is the duty of 
self-sacrifice deemed to excuse the action of the 
hodhisattva in committing suicide with the definite 
aim of being reborn as the fish whose flesh alone 
can save the people from disease, but self-destruc- 
tion appears to be approved if undertaken with 
the desire of securing rebirth in such a condition 
as will permit entry into the Buddhist order,® 

While this attitude is exceptional in Buddhism, 
Jainism frankly recognizes and commends religions 
suicide. It is dealt with at length in the 
the i.x&tAhga, and its preliminai'ies are described 
in detail in the AurapachchahkMij^a and the Smb” 
tkdrai the second and fourth of the Baimias in one I 

1 A. B. KpJfch, tr. ol Taiitiniia BrnMiiiCiy pt,. 1. p. cvi ff. 

8 xni. vj. lif 

of. P. Beuw-n, The Plulo&Qphy <xj the lTp(^m\h^uU, pw 
ir., XMinlmrgb, XOOa, « 

^ See 0. Sohmler, The IHnor Upntih^aiJijy lVi\% i, 

39, 390f, Tile great joinnej is probably waBtianng on witbonii 
food until deatli takes place. 

S xxtx. 4 t> ir, K. 2. 

7 Arrian, /Umlh \ii- 3, 'A shuilar ticed is of an 

Indian sage vho formed part of an mnbassy to Auauatir'i in 

B.o., and accoinpamed his court to Athens; but he had not 
the exctts^f disease (JDio, liv, 9 ; Strabo, xv, i. p. 

, sj. g, Speyer, Thmmki&y p. 278 f. Of. an. 

SotcibS (Buddhist). f 


! reckoning. But suicide is not peimittod pjtoiu'icu- 
oa&ly ; it is allowed to tliuse ascetics who li.ave ac- 
quired the highest degiee of pcifoctiun, and it in 
essence consists of giving up ]»cgging, and lying 
down in a duly (diosen pla<*c to awi’it^ death by 
hunger and thnst. Frcqncmt mention is made of 
death being thus brought about by a month's 
abstinence {lcllri'mds &) ; this fate is lecoidod of the 
Tirtliakaras Paisva and Aiistanoiui,^ of the monk 
Kliandaga - of the layman Amhida,^ and of all 
those celebiated in tlie Uvdsag(uh(^do. At thrt 
supieme moment of Ids caicor the ascetic must nut 
long alter rebuth in this W’orld or as a god; ho 
must not wash to live on or desire sensual pleasuies, 
but equally he must not seek for death to come 
moie swiftly. The final condition thus i cached 
by the sage [savi('lhi/)Cdte) is one of c(>m}dete 
mental and physical collapse. Piactn a]i.y identical 
■svith it appeals to be the imnnahhumly the last of 
the eight stages of man’s existence as taught by’ 
Gosaia Mankhaliputta.'* TJie popnlaiity of Die 
lu'actice is attested thioughout thou hole history 
of Jainism: in 1172 thus died the gieat seholar 
Slid statesman Hemachandra, followed in a short 
time by las jiation Kumfuapala in 1012 a monk 
at Ahmadilbad, though in iiexfect health, starved 
himself to death by^ a fast of 41 days ; and in the 
following year a nun at llajkot, having previously 
I weakened heisolf by au^teiities, died afier two 
or three day.s’ fast. ’ Snhade, however, is stUl not 
permitted to other.s than ascetics, and non-religious 
suicide is regarded with especial honor by the 
Jaims, as they disapprove of all taking ol life. 
The problem of leconciling these two vicw.s i.s 
solved as little by the dains as by^ the Biahmaiucal 
schools. 

3. Hinduism, mediaeval and modern — TrinduiMii 
stands firmly’- on the pobiiion ie/i( lied in tbe 
Bharmas Citrus, which peimits religious suicide, 
while censuring ordinaiy foiins oi sell-mnidei, 
i\Ianu*^ exjiresJy peimits a Bialmian, m ciicum- 
stances explained (doubtless correctly) by' las corn- 
men iatois as disease or great misfortunes, ft) ualk 
straight on in a nortli-eastorly direotton .subusling 
on watci and air until liis I)o<iy^ sinks to rest, and 
declares that a Biahinan who* has got rid of lii.s 
body by any’' of the means praetibed by anciicmt 
sages olita ins the woihl of Bmhmmi*, and Modh- 
atithi interpr'd.b the ineihods in questtm as 
drowning oneself in a river, leaping from a height, 
burning, or starvation, Muhfihhurutit’* iiiUy 
recognizes the wickedness of .suicide ; nevertheless 
the prince Duiyodhana himself lesolves to die by 
starvatum, and for this purpose, as the i fU'emony*- 
IS a religious rite, dons old garmeniH and holy 
gtrass, drinks watex*, and ;ip])lieh his mind to de- 
votion, though his imrpose is e^cntnaliy defeated.® 
An intcre.stiiig tale/^ which apjmars also in the 
Fafichatantrad'^ is that of the hunter for whom 
a pigeon roasts itself as a giiesi-oflVring ; the 
wife of the bird declincH to Kurvive her hus- 
band, and the linn ter, Haddened ly tdieir sacri- 
fice, repenta and himself ends bin lih^ by fire. A 
new aspect of suicide appears in connexltm with 
the develoinnent of the devotion paid I0 the 
sectarian deities wMdi is chaTaeteristie of llindii'* 
ism, for suicide now means not so much absorption 
in an impersonal absobito as union witli a very 
peisonal deity. Tim itlea is refli'cted in Um 
mythical account of the history of Alira Bui, the 


1 Kappa Salifi, 18£, 182. 

'f Phapiimti, ed. A. Wuhur, Berlin, lMi8, p. 31IC. 

Omvtpya SuHa, 308. 

f Binlflliaj>ho^!V‘| coiniiii, on Tpujha Aihaya, Vu Efl. 

'’Q, JBiihler, utw <Jm Mm dm Jaum Momkeu Umm^' 
ekwsadm, Vieima, 1889, p. 90 1 
J vi. SI f. ,7 xif, ocxcvii. 31 1 

Simcoli, 20ff. 

^ MahOblHlmta, xin orlili. 10 C 
’0 T. Benfey’e in, btjipzig, im> li- ?J7lF. 
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devotee of Kisuy, m ilio tune ui Akbar, wbo ir 
recorded to have di&£q)peaied into a li&bure 'V\ Inch 
fthowcd itbeif toi a moment in fclio image of her 
chosen divinity 'vvlnm she was paying homage to 
him at Dvaiaka. Hiinihai conbuleiatiuns doubtless 
piompted some of the compaiatively raie suicides 
which took place duimg the yCitnis of Visnu as 
Jagannathaat Purl. Noilhei Chaii^anya, to whose 
teaching tlie fame ot the shiiue was laigely due, 
nor any of his folio weis api*eais to have encouraged 
oi aju'aoved tins form of worsliip ; no allusion is 
made bo it in the ebihoiate account of the car- 
pi oce-ision by Kibiiadasa or by A bud Fa7d. It is 
not impoFsibie that the conception may have been 
bon owed from a Saiva sect, some fusion of the two 
cults having taken place at Puii, but Chaitanya’s 
own end was mysteiious, and in Ins lifetime he 
had sought mystic union with the g’od in ecstatic 
tiance, so that the occasional suicides of ardent 
devotees beneath the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
natha can hardly be deemed unnatural or sur- 
piisingA 

d'ho Y/ide-spiead nature of the custom, and its 
prevalence both with and without Ifuihmauical 
sanction, aie attested by H. T. Colebiooke from 
personal obseiv^ation just at the opening of the 
19th centuiy. In 1802 the legislature intervened 
to prevent the practice of suicide on the island of 
Sagar, at tlie mouth of the Ganges, uhcre, in 
pursuance of vows, nob only weie childien cast 
into the sea to be devoured by sharks but grown- 
up persons voluntarily underwent the same fate. 
This jiracbice was conhnecl to the lower castes, as 
was also tlie custom by which men used annually 
to hurl themselves from a precipice in the moun- 
tains south of the Narmada, sacied to Kalbhaiio, 
in fulhlment of vows undertaken at an earlier 
})eriod. This i ite was eai ried out by moun Lameers ; 
great concourses gathered at the place on the new 
moon of Pluilguua, the day appointed for the 
ceremony, and it is signiheant oi the passion foi 
public recognition as part of the motive of such 
suicides that the man meditating this fate was 
wont to proclaim his intention publicly and, at- 
tended by a band of musicians, to promenade in 
the neigiibouring towns collecting alms. On the 
other hand, not only did the practice of saU ig.v,) 
flourish under Brahmanical auspices, but tlie 
custom of suicide by drowning at tlie specially 
holy spot of the junction of the Jumna and the 
Ganges was approved, while the practice of lepers 
consenting to buiial alive was promoted by the 
grants of obsequies which were otherwise denied. 
The Baivas also allowed suicide b;;^ cutting the 
throat liefore the image of IJhavfmi in the temple 
of Vindhyavdsmi, near Mirmpur. InteiTerence 
with these rites was gradual, but the final adop- 
tion of the princixde of treating as a criminal 
ollcnce pai’tieipation in a ritual suicide has de- 
prived the act of much of its religious character, j 
though it is of course imjio.ssilde to prevent suicide 
on the x^art of those who regard such a fate as a 
logical outcome of the religious eonvictlons which 
they hold. 

So far as reli'^ous suicide has been ap]>roved in 
India, it is significant that it has been in cases of 
men who have lived a full life and acquired a high 
measure of ascetic power, ,and that suicide in other 
oases has never been authorized and hns instead 
been strongly condemned. There is obviously 
comparatively liW.le essential d'L^tinciioti between 
the practice of auniorities to a pitch wdilch deprives 
the ascetic of all mental and physical aftivity, and 
the actual termination of life ; m intemiediatc 
stage is furnislied by the cataleptic condition which 
the Yogi seeks to induce^ and of which the most 
faniou^i ca^e is that of Haridas, w ho even survived 
1 h‘ee arb jAUAmv'jvtui. ' ' 


buiial for conwideiable penudb.^ IluL m its essence 
the piactice can baldly be traced to any oiigin 
other than the efioit to supply a rationale for the 
old and inhuman usage by vluch the aged head of 
a family might be cast out to die, Avhen he became 
too old to lule or be of seivice to his kindled — a 
usage for which theie is c!eai evidence in the 
Uujmida - In jdace of the violent remo\al oi tlie 
cldois theie was siibstitiiled the doctiine that in 
old age it was the duty and privilege of a man to 
adopt a heniiit’s life, unless he x»refeired to tei inm- 
ate of his own Avill an existence which had become 
buidensome. The essentially xio^mlar chaiacter of 
the practice is pioved conclusively by the pertin- 
acity Avith which the Jams have maintained it 
from the eaihcst xiciiod, though the doctiine of 
the sanctity of life as adopted by them A\ouid 
otherwise Lave forbidden approval of the custom. 

Liter AT uriK. — For the que-ation of the dilum seo A. Hille- 
brandt, Vedtsche Mythologie, Broislau, 1391-1902, i. 
Deuthche Litter atwz&itxiinf, xvi. {1SD6J 74, H. Oldenberg, 
Dig Rehgion des Veda, Beihn, 1S94, p. 39df, ZDMG xlix, 
[1395] 170 , A. B. Keith, tr. of TaittiHya Sanhita^ CambrJdg:e, 
Mass , 1911, p cxivf. Foi Buddhism see L. de la Vallde 
Potissm, Boiiddhi^me Opuiions su) I'h thtoVi e de la dogmatigue, 
Paris, 1909, p. ciJuft Tlie Jain \ sews are g-iven and 'explained 
by H Jacobi, Gavia Sut}ah\ pt i. [SLB xxu.], Oxfoid, 1S84, 
p. CSU., pfc 11 . [RLE xlv.J, do 1805, p 21 ; A, F. R. Hoenile, 
in his ed. of the dvauujadmm, Calcutta, 1890; Lewis Rice, 
himxptions at Biavaga Behjolcii Bangalore, 1889, p. 16 f?. ; 
A. K. Forbes, lids Mdld^ London, 1850, ii. 331 ff. ; Margaret 
Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart oJJamum^ Oxfoid, 1915. For 
ilinduisni <fenei«illy see A. Barth, The Religions o/ Imlia, Eng 
tr., London, 18S2 , H. PI. Wilson, Eseays and Lctitures on the 
Religion oj the Ilnidiis, do. 1802, vol. i. ; E. W. Hopkms, The 
Religions of India, do. 1896, Epic Mythology {~GIAP n\. lb), 
Btrasfebiirg, 1915, J, S, Speyer, Lie indische Thcosophw, 
Leipzig, 1914. The facts as to the ydfid of Jagannatha are 
oxammed m detail by W. W. Hunter, Onssn, Lonuon, 1872, i. 
132 f¥ , 30017., The Indian En>pne\ do [1803], p. 276ff. The 
ob&eiv.ittons of PI. T Colebiooke .ue given in a papui tpioled 
by T. E. Coiebrooke, The LifeoJ II T. Colelnooke, London, 
1873, p. 178 fl. A. BEIIBIEDALE KeITH. 

SUICIDE (Japanese). — Japan is known as a 
country in winch an unusually large number of 
peojjle commit suicide. According to the latest 
statistics, compiled by the Bureau of Btatistics of 
the Japanese Government, the number of deaths by 
suicide in the ten years pieceding 1015 Avaa as 
follows ; 


Year. 

ropulation.^ 

Nnrnbci of 
Deaths. 

Deaths 

by 

Suicide, 

Number 

of 

Suicides 
per One 
Miliicm 
Inhabit- 
ants. 

1005 

47,078,300 

1,004,601 

9, ns 

197 

1906 

48,104,761 

966,256 

8,000 

184 

1907 

48,819,030 

1,010,798 

9,180 

isa 

1908 

49,588,804 

1,029,447 

9,695 

193 

1900 

60,254,471 

1,091,264 

10,553 

210 

1910 

60,984,844 

1,001,234 

10,773 

213 

1011 

61,753,934 i 

1,043,90(5 

10,753 

207 

1912 

62,522,763 1 

1,037,016 

11,128 

212 

1013 

53,362,862 : 

1,627,257 

. 11,5)42 

223 

1914 

64,142,441 ! 

1,101,815 

12,705 

234 

1 


The same returns give the immher of den, the by 
suicide according to sex and age, as shown on Table 1. 

According to the inotiiocls employed^ the number 
of deaths is as shown on Table 2, 

Home of the principal causes of suicide are shoivn 
on Table B. 

imong the methipJs of suicide used by Japanese 
the following three are unique ' and 'worthy of 
description : 

' (1) UantHH (n’ielly-c.utting’), more commonly 
ifL Cladte, vnd (^^GTAP !3L4), 

lSa6,p,47. ' . , ' 

Svm, Ii. 25 If. Altindtmlm Lehen, Jfiu'llu, 1879, 

p. S 2 S; ot A, A, Macdoiieli and A. B. Keith, Indeai, 
LoBclon, 1912, t 895. 

^ Fopiilaticws in Korea, Formosa; and , Baglialion are not 
judiided. 
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Tablb 1. 


Ago 

Sex. 

Year 

lOUrj, 

1000 

1007 

1908 

1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1012, 

1013 

19 U 

1-1 fi 


M.ile 

82 

84 

83 

7') 

135 

131 

L35 

108 

132 

in 



l^F( male 

108 

04 

90 

BO 

loa 

il5 

116 

91 

111 

100 

16-20 . 


Alale 

201 

244 

258 

809 

299 

3L6 

345 

370 

3U 

388 



Fouiale 

883 

381 

373 

410 

409 

405 

399 

356 

449 

411 

20-30 


Male 

1105 

1277 

lais 

1404 

1608 

1527 

1597 

108.1 

1767 

1855 



I'euiale 

920 

071 

1019 

1015 

1069 

1021 

loss 

1102 

1213 


30-40 . 


Male 

826 

785 

909 

804 

905 

1019 

1022 

1015 

1131 

1211 


1 

Female 

480 

461 

515 

504 

573 

518 

687 

500 

580 

041 

40-50 . 


Male 

' 003 

774 

' 773 

821 

918 

881 

834 

SOI 

90S 

UJi'i 



Female 

402 

306 

406 

308 

3SS 

41S 

4U8 

isri 

4/0 

470 

Over 60 . 


Male 

2607 

2252 

2122 

' 2206 

2608 

2760 

2560 

2057 

2013 

3210 


« 

Female 

1370 

1241 

1308 

1201 

1383 

1428 

1421 

3452 

1592 

1721 

Unknown . 

} 

Male 

9 

6 

6 

4 

94 

171 

200 

212 

206 

0*21 


{ 

, Female 


1 

1 


41 

42 

63 

67 

37 

J>9 


r 


Tablii; 2 . 


Method. 

Sex. 

Year. 

1005. 

1906 

1907. 

1908 

1900. 

1910, 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1911. 

Hanging . 

Drowning . 

Stab- cut . 

Fire-arms . 

Poison . 

Railway . 

Otherwise . 

J Sfale 

1 Female 
/ Male 

1 Female 
/Male 

1 Female 
/ Male ! 

\ Female 
/ Male I 

1 Female i 

/ Male i 

(Female 
/ Male 
\ Female 

S593 

1591 

1148 

loss 

180 

% 

117. 

8 

124 

58 

564 

244 

3337 

1516 

9S4 

FIO 

193 

87 

127 

13 

137 

0*8 

644 

290 

3296 

1573 

021 

1536 

201 

112 

121 

9 

170 

103 

7.50 
: 379 

3427 

1517 

1087 

1574 

230 

198 

143 

12 

171 

112 

1 830 

' dSO 

3861 

1637 

1183 

1098 

205 

117 

150 

16 

223 

107 

698 

294 

207 

98 

3900 

1616 

1247 

1603 

243 

118 

158 

12 

200 

137 

804 

307 

190 

SO 

3660 

1.578 

1222 

1740 

2(>0 

BG 

132 

8 

349 

ISO 

821 

34.1 

252 

95 

3709 

1021 

124.5 

1770 

27G 

103 

130 

9 

346 

2(H) 

930 

40, J 

213 

101 

4123 

1791 

1318 

1810 

325 

127 

119 

13 

317 

190 
' 1017 

4 ('5 
202 
('5 

4.976 

IHU 

1.910 

1927 

343 

120 

144 

10 

375 

226 

1105 1 

FM 
210 

88 

Total » 

/Male 
\ Female 

5732 

hsl 

5<122 

8484 

5168 

3712 

5^97 

8703 

6587 

3967 

esn 

3072 

6711 

4042 

6915 

4213 

7M 

4h.i 

8(1TvS 

40 i7 


Table 3. 


Cause. 





Year, 





1905. 

1000 . 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911, 

1912. 

1913. 

3914. 

ureiital fiijsease , 

Physical pain 

Poverty .... 

Jealousy . . . . j 

Remorse .... 
Family trouble . 

Fear of punishment . 
Anxiety .... 
Business failure . 

Dissipation . 

im 

1676 

1102 

840 

274 

248 

86 

1 42 

i 102 

51 

4312 

1514 

934 

873 

271 

278 

64 

65 
116 

81 

429S 

1640 

100.5 

428 

226 

334 

103 

68 

1 128 

S6 

4174 
2835 
1017 
486 ; 

232 
330 

91 

55 

1 130 

96 

3781 

2169 

891 

827 

280 

227 

167 

163 

177 

1 2D3 

3622 

215.'5 

824 

257 

16r> 

251 

185 

229 

187 

147 

3421 
2140 
771 
264 
150 i 
24S i 
105 i 
23S ' 

m 

184 

3.858 

2224 

837 

204 

178 

268 

218 

219 

ISO 

216 

:i27G 

24Git 

S97 

283 

107 

321 

219 

283 

252 

185 

3 i 53 

876 

28.9 

303 
383 
214 
399 

304 
197 


vvcj,s, uiiiiU wie jironniigauoB oi the 
new criminal code in 1S73, a method of punishment 
frequently required of ofienders from the nobility 
and the military ckfss, The lawR of the Tsxn^ 
period in China, \Yhich for f^oYeral hundred yeai? 
had hcen the model of the Japane? 4 e legal ijystem, 
recognized three forms of capital pimisbmeht : be- 
heading, strangulation, and self-execution. Tlie 
last was allowed to offenders of rank, that they 
might escape the shame of public death at the 
hands of others. The cnminal laws of Japan 
allowed selbexecntion to moral^ers of the royal 
family and to ofJiers above the lifiii court-rank, 
except if} ease of high treason. MaraUH dates 


period ot internal strife. Dwring tlie Tyknwa 
period the practice developed into a oomidiiaU'd 
system with much etiquette and formality. 

®8ra sninidc. It was an inatltutioij, Ie»al .and 
xDidclle .iges, by which warHorM 
could expiate tbcif orbucs, apolojd^so ^or et*mr» escaue fi-iiin 
disgrace, redeem their friends or proTe their sujcerity,* i 

1-1 Wstorical ease of Aarahn in 

that of the 47 JRomn, in Z703. The aampo Amu, 
lud been obliged to commit Mraldri to atone for 
an ^justifiable altaek upon Kina, a nohipmaTi in 
the hhogun s palace. A hand of devoted followers, 
fltino avenged their master by assassin- 

aflug Iijia, They gave ihemsolves up to iustioe 
and, under sentence, committed hm-a/dn k the 
IT. Harada, Patih of Japan, New Vort, 191,, p, 199^ 
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liomes of the daimyos to whom, in gioups, they 
had been enti listed. Their bodies weie buiied 
with respect at a Buddhist temple in Tokyo ; and 
to this day many adniiiers of their chivahous 
loyalty pay homage at then tomb. 

For’ the purpose of haraLiri a site was usually 
selected in some garden facing a residence, sheltered 
at the back and sides by cm tains of white cotton. 
Within the cm tamed enclosure weie placed two 
mats covered with a niattiess of light blue. The 
condemned seated himself upon the mattiess in the 
piesence of superintending witnesses, with a kins- 
man or special friend to act as an assistant. He 
was clothed in special garments, and, after certain 
formal ceremonies, was handed a short sword with 
which to make the horizontal cut ihroi*gh the 
abdomen. The cut having been made, it was the 
duty of the assistant to heliead the sufferer, that 
the agony of death might he shoit. 

Though harahiri is no longer recognized as a 
form of public execution, the method is still not 
uncommon among those who seek to avoid the 
humiliation of public condemnation and punish- 
ment or the supposed disgrace of capture by the 
forces of an enemy in battle. 

(2) Shinju or aitaishi ('dying between two 
parties’) is the death together of unhappy loveis 
who seek escape from the difficulties of their earthly 
lot and entrance uiion a happier life in the next 
world. F or th e aeeomplishment of shinju drowning 
has been the most frequent method, the lovers 
often tying themselves together with a strong rope. 
So common was this form of suicide among the 
lower classes during the Tokugawa period that in 
1723 the Shogunate issued special regulations for- 
bidding it, refusing formal huiial to the bodies, 
and condemning to shame or exile any one who 
might survive the attempt. At present shinju is 
of frequent occurrence ; and in recent years other 
forms of death, such as poison or mutilation 
beneath trains, have been employed. 

(3) Jumhi is suicide upon the death of one’s lord 
or master with the idea of following him into the 
next world. In ancient times this was an act of 
loyalty required by custom, until the emperor 
Suinin (29 B.C.-A.D. 70) ordered the substitution of 
clay images for the bodies of attendants and 
favourite animals. Junshi was revived during 
the feudal period, not as a requirement, but as a 
voluntary custom whereby loyal followers, through 
harakiri^ expressed their devotion to their masters. 
The drowning of almost the entire Taira clan in 
the western sea at the downfall of tiiat elan and 
th^jimshi of hundreds of the family of Hojo Taka- 
toki at the end of his career are among the most 
striking manifestations of this junshi spirit. The 
custom was forbidden by the Shogunate in 1744, 
and, before the opening of the Meiji era, had 
become uncommon ; but solitary cases have occurred 
from time to time. Of these the most startling in 
recent times was the death by hamkiri of General 
Nogi and his wife, at the time of the funeral of the 
emperor Jjtleiji, in Sept. 1912. 

X/irEiiATORB. — EncvdopcediaJapmiiGa, vol vLfS.v. * Seppuku 
(in Japanese), Tokyo, 1914; B, H. Chamberlmn, Thiwjs 
Japanese^ London, 1902; Annual lUport of Statist las of the 
Japanese Imperial Government (m Japanese), Tokyo, 1917. 

Tasuku Habada. 

SUICIDE (Jewish),-y-Oiiiy a very few eases of 
suicide are recox ded in the OT. The ancient 
Hebrews were, on the wdiole, a naive people, 
joyously fond of life, and not given to tampering 
with the natural instinct of self-preservation, ox 
are all of the few instances recorded on the 
ordinary level of suicidal ocourrenees. The case 
of Ahithophel (2 S 17^) is the only one which, in the 
modern mind at any rate, excites loathing and 
reprobation. Tlie suicide of (1 K 16^®} and 


of Abimelecii (killed at his own request by 
aimour-bearer [Jg O^'*]) only leaves us cold ; win] 
on tlie othei band, the death of Samson (Jg 16^ 
and of Saul and his armoiir-heaier (1 S 31 
inspire us with a sense of awe and a certain ki 
of admiration ratliei than any other feeling. 

But, when later the people ol the Bispers; 
became more and moie allected by some of the e 
influences around them, and the difficulties a 
perplexities of existence kept on increasing, 
much IgvSS wholesome attitude towards life nu 
itself peiceptible. And, as cases of suicide beca 
more frequent, it was at last found necessary 
give a name to the evil. A suicide was thus, 
exact legal terminology, desciibed as 'one w 
purposely destroys himself.’ ^ In accordance w: 
a geneial Rabbinic principle of legislation, 
effort was, moieover, made to find support in 1 
Scnptuies for the new ideas and enactments wh; 
the practice of suicide brought in its train, 
Midmsh MahhCihi 34, the prohibition of suicide 
thus derived from the wording of Gn 9®, the lit 
woid nK in dddi n^i ('and surely your bloo^ 
being taken to include self-destruction. Dt 
{'Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy s( 
diligently ’) has been considered capable of 
similar interpretation, and some ^ would e^ 
include suicide in 'Thou shait not kill,’ contain 
m the Ten Commandments. An indignantly 
j acted suggestion to commit suicide rather th 
suffer is also by some discovered in Job 2^*^^ ( 

Considering some confusion of ideas which i 
elahoiate treatment of the subject by J. Ha 
burger*^ may produce in thereadei’s mind, it see: 
necessaxy to state that the Rabbinic, like t 
Christian and general, conception of the i 
entirely excludes submission to a death of mart; 
dom from even the category of condoned or p 
niissible suicide, so long as the victims do 
under the stress of fear or sufiering, lay vioh 
hands on tliemseives (or, by mutual consent, 
one another). 

The dift'orence between an act of self-destruction dur' 
martyrdom and martyrdom pure and simple la illustrated by : 
striking case of Ilananiah b. Teradyon, who, whilst suffer 
the pangs of death by fiie during the Iladiianic peisecutiona 
reported to have replied to his disciples’ suggestion that 
should open his mouth, so that the lire should enter it and c 
sume him more quickly, in these words : ‘ It is right that 
who has given life should take it away, but let not a n 
destroy himself’ (though,' on the other hand, he allowed 
executioner to heap up the flames and otherwise hasten 
end), i 

We mnst, therefore, limit ourselves to cases 
which the act of death is, in the literal sense of t 
term, self-inflicted, though a division into differs 
categories is at the same time necessary. Cc 
cerning suicide induced by tiie martyr spirit 
patriotism wo find instructive information 
Josephus, where both sides of the ax'gument g 
forcibly stated fi’om the points of view of -vvarrio: 
philosophers, and men of the world. 

In the speeches addressed to the Jewish garrison of Masac 
fcheir commandant Bleazar lays special stress on their resol 
made long ago, ‘never to be servants to the Bomans, nor to i 
other than God himself J and then exhorts them to receive tl; 
punishment for their past sms from none other than the l>e: 
‘ as executed by our own bauds ’ ; and, on iindinjr that his wo 
had nob yet produced the desired effect, he adds, among ot 
things, the further argument that death * affords our souls tt 
liberty, and sends them by a removal into their own place 
purity, where they are to be insensible to all aorta of misei 


nyiV "iW at the beginning of B^mdfpoth, i 

The terms XDxp nx pJinn '(‘one who strangles himsoIfO i 
pKp pK xiinn (* one who kills himself ’) are also used. The 
of suicide is represented by XiytV XDup ' . 

s,Sc6 J. L. SaalschtstK, has mosaische Meeht^ Berlin,. 1846- 
p. 550, ' ’ , . 

3 Alt. * Belbstmord,’' in Rmlemuclopadie. Talmuuio part. 

4 T.B. ^Mmh Mrm^ 18(8. , ' 

SB/vu. viil. 6f. 
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the final lesnlt Lcitir: that fiGO persons (i p. the whole gariisottj 
including women and childien, with the exception of two 
women and tne children) con&entcd to die lather than jiold 
tliemsulves np to the liomanb. (The spirit of the act is, of 
course, the same as caused the self-destruction of Razis, as 
lolated in 2 Mac and with the occmience at Masada 

ina> be fitly compared the typical meduvval instance of the 
death of a large number of Jews in Yoik in the yeai 1190 ) 

Joseplius’a own attitude towaids suicide, under 
similar conditions, is lerealed in BJ ill. vni. 

Tn the speech winch, after the fall of Jotapata, he addies'ied 
to the men who had taken refuge with him m a cave, he com- 
pares a suicide to a pilot ‘who, out of fear ot a storm, should 
Biuk his ship of his oivn accord,' remindh them that it is a 
wncked and peifidiniis act to cast out of one’s body the soul 
which God had oonumtted to it, and exhmis tlunn not to 
endeavour, l>y an act of self-destvai lion, ‘ to run av/aj rroin 
God, who IS the best of all masters.’ i 

A somewhat analogous, though much more piti- 
able, class 1 .S well lepresented l>y the case'-^ of 400 
captive boys and girls who, when Uiey understood 
tliat they were being cairied off for a I'ife of shame, 
determined to end tlfoir lives by drowning, To 
q.uite another category belong a certain number of 
persons who are reported to have committed 
suicide under the stiess of acute remorse foi 
certain acts of thems.® A diffeient case, agpin, is 
that of the executioner of ^ananiah b. Tfiradyon, 
already refeiied to, who, on icceiving from the 
dying martyr the promise of future bliss, is said to 
' have destroyed linnself in the flames in which the 
saint had died, in order to enter at once on his 
inheritance. Rabbinic leniency by way of accept- 
ing excuses for young suicides is shown in the 
cases of certain children who had destroyed them- 
selves because they lay under a tin eat of punish- 
ment from tiieir respective fathois,^ 

The judgment of a person who, in our own legal 
phraseology, has been pioved a Jelo de se is, in the 
main, left to God (d'Dz*^),® though a person wdio 
recklessly endangers liis life is subject to judicial 
chastisement (nmD mD).« With legard to the 
treatment of the body of a suicide, there is a 
mention in the speech of Josephus leferreil to of 
the custom which demanded that the remain.s 
should lie exposed till sunset. In Bemahoth, ii. Id 
it is enacted that one should neither rend one's 
garments for a suicide nor hare the shouhler or 
engage in any other formal mode of mourning. 
Care is taken, liowever, not to offend the feel tugs 
of the relatives of the dead. Those jiresent at the 
funeral, therefore, form themselves in a low and 
recite the necessary order of service. The general 
rule, indeed, is that one does everything required 
b^ respect for the living, but omits all the rest. 
There iias also been a lulo of burying a suicide 


aivay from the regular line of graves, but this is 
not always observed.® 

It should be mentioned in conclusion that 
statistics coini>aring the pro valence of cases of 
suicide among modern Jews wiUi those of otiier 
races and clciiomina,tioua are given in JM, 6\v, 
^Biiicide.' 

Litsratubb.— T he literature has been indicated in the article 

MAJiaOLIOtlTII. 

SU iCIDE (Muhammadan).— There is no sjieoifle 
text of the Qur’an which forbids suicide, though it 
would seem ihafc the texts which bear upon the 
talcing of human life in general are sufliciently 
clear as^ to their purpose to include any kind of 
wilful Idlling in private life* The folloiving verses 
J The manner in which Josephus finally escaped death, wMhfe 
an hia coiiipamons save one lay slain aioimd him, will he fuiind 
aescribea in BJ iir. yfii. 7. 

3 Recorded in T.B. GhiUn, 576. * 

m,, mirnis IlalMh, oh, 40; T.B. Qiddmhtii, Blhi 
hashim the mention of Benuiah (a doubtful case, however) in 
TJ) Amanith xtmlh, 186, ^ 

^ It, 4 f. 

6 Mmonides, MiBhmh TOraK mihhotk ch, iu 

6/6, oh. XI, ' •* 

7 Also emflodied fn, FdrJ/i § ai5 
sseeBamburger, end of. art. ‘ SdbatnwdJ where refArf.nous 

relating' to this point are given. 


will indicate the beaiing of the Qur'an u}ion the 
subject; : ^ 

‘It IS not for any soul to die, kivc by God’s peinn sioa niitk'H 
flown foi an appointed time' (iii. 339; the refoi once is to him 
who ‘ dies or is killed ’) ‘ It is not for a behei er to kill a 

believei sale by mistake' (iv 03) ‘And whoso kills a belieiei 
puiposely, his reward is hell, to dwell therein for a;^e , and God 
mil be wiotli with him, and emse Jimi, and prepaiofm him a 
mifthtyivoe' (iv 95), ‘He respiies them until a slated time ; 
and ivhen their tune comes thej^ cannot put it oil an bom, nor 
can they bring it on ' (xvi 03). 

The attitude of JMiiliammad has no douhfc been 
(‘orreclly mtci preted by JiadlthB which Ruklmn 
accepts as f’oniime ; 

‘ IVIiosoovei .snail kill himself shall siifler in the iue of In !J,’ 
and ‘ shall be excluded from heaven for ever 

At the jnesent time, and foi many ceiitiinos 
past, there has been unanimity of opinion tliiough- 
oub Islam that suicide is a violation of a divine 
command contained in the Qui’aii and the Sunnah 
of tile Fiophet. A tradition relates that Muham- 
mad refused to biiiy a suicide, and his example 
lias e.stablished a law to that effect in Ishlm. Jn 
spite of the law, however, it is customary to accord 
the funeial lites in sufii cases 

It is difficult to obtain statihiic.y covering suicide 
in Muhammadan counfciies, but all authorities 
v/ho treat oi suicide in an exhaustive way agree 
that in tho.se countries the practice is aliiiost 
unknown. ^ It is clear from the sta6i.sties prescnteil 
m scientific works on suicide that the ph^^sical 
enviionmeni of diflbi out peoples ofiers no adequat<^ 
explanation of the varying ratio of suicide.s among 
them, wlnledifierenceof religious belief as between 
groups alway.s icsults in a varying jiropoition ol 
siucides. The regions of I.slam show few .‘suicides 
precisely because of the nature of the hlu^limV 
belief m God and the future life. The right atti- 
tude foi the Muslim is isldm, an acceptance of 
life’s events as settled by divine appointment, of 
death as fixed as to both time and manner, anti of 
the hereafter as a pre-arranged order of retributive 
rewards and penalties distributed according to the 
individuar.s altitude of acquiescence in the arrange- 
ment of life and destiny or of revolt against it. 
Suicide is an act ot revolt against God, and the 
perpetiaioi of the act risks the wrath of God and 
tJie indesciibable penaltie.s of the Fire. What- 
ever else Islam may lack in the way of otliical 
influence, its sense of obligation to make aecepfc- 

anCG of PmvidfiUftA f llA (•.mvlinnl /.kiwi 


ance of Providence the cardinal factor in obedience 
to God has been an effective deteimimint of con- 
duct, and its doctrine of future leliibution has 
been efficacious in strengthening this virtue <d 
active resignation to the will of God. 

Lri'ERATURis,--MoBt of the leaduv' treatises on piiicide coiilftin 
a brief reference to the auislim attitude on the sub1e< t . in 
liotie of those works is there any attempt really to coT»e\\ lUi the 
riuestion, the available materials not permittinj^ anv well- 
founded conelumons as to the extent and ('ause { m tho'pheuo- 
meiion. The moat useful general cUsciufaion is found m IWG\„ 
B V. Selbstmord.' Sue also Z>/, s,v. ‘ Suicide,’ 

r. . WALTER M. PATTON. 
(bemiticand Egyptian).— Among the 
ancient Hamito-Semitic peoples the love of life 
was strong. They were (with the jiossible exee])- 
tion of tile Egyptians) still in the earlier and Ickb 
reflective^ stage.s of civilffiatioii, and cou.suciuently 
.sliowed little of that melancholy which leads to 
frecxiient suicide. 

I. Seniilic,— Among the Semites not only wa,s 
the love of life strong, but their primitive religion 
was a worsliip of the goddess of life. Most of them 
deities of later tune were gods that ware in some 
form cios£y associated with the idea that life was 
luviiie. ^ Their general attitude towards life was 
one of joyous intere.sfe in objective things. Their 
jiniiosopmeal and reflective powers never attained 
an;;f great degree of vigour. There are, aeooifl- 

where 
P0OO]. 
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the deed was committed in ordci to avoid a iorni 
of dcMlh tliat \\as consideied paiticiilarly dis- 
graceful. 

An eailyancl claf3'5ieal e^rample of this is the gnicideof Kin*? 
Saul of Tbi ael (1 P 31^) I&iael’s aimies had boon defeated by the 
Philifatines Saul said to hi3 armour-beaier ‘ Diaw thy &\void, 
and thrust me throuyh therewith ; lest these nncircumcisecl 
come and thuist mo thiou^h, and abuse me' Naiuially the 
armoui -bearei was afi aid to do this, so Saul fell upon his own 
sword and ended his life Oleaily the deed would not have 
been committed but for the desperate stiaits in which the kinjf 
found himself To him, aa to many in all parts of the world, 
the foieigner was unclean Philistine foiei|;ners did not beai 
the sacied maik of circumcision, they were doubly unclean. 
He took lus own life in oidei to avoid dying by such unholy 
hands after having been toitured by them. 

A second case is that of Saul’s arraoui bearer. When he saw 
that his lung had committed suicide, he followed tiie example 
of his master IIis motive may have been in pai t the same as 
Saul’s , it may have been in part despair at the death of his 
chief. At all events the armour-beaiei, like Saul, took his own 
life only when a death which he le^aided as disgraceful w'as 
inevitable. 

Closely analogous to the suicide of Saul was the death of 
Abiinelech, the son of Gideon (Jg Abimeicch had made 
himself lung of Sheohem and a small teiritory about it; he 
sought to enlarge his dominion by the conquest of Thebaz, a 
city some miles to the north-cast of vShechem. In attacking the 
city he drew near to the wall, whence a woman threw a mill- 
stone on hia head and broke his skull He thereupon com- 
manded his armoui -bearer to thrust him through, lest it should 
be said of him that a woman slew hun, and the armour-bearei 
obeyed. Abimelech did not actually die by his own hand, but, 
since the death- wound was inflicted by his own command, it 
was practically suicide 

A similar case in the Maccahaean period is repoiied in 2 Mac 
1437-46. A ceitain Razis, imprisoned m a lower in Jerusalem, 
w'hich Nicanor was besieging, when he saw that resistance w'as 
useless, fell upon his sword. As the wound thus inflicted w as 
not fatal, he threw himself from the tower. When that did not 
kill him, he diaemhowelled himself. 

Afc least t\to instances are recoided among the 
Hebrews in which traitors committed suicide. 

Ahithophel, one of David’s trusted adviseis, betrayed his 
master and conspired with Absalom. When he saw that David 
had eluded the ti ail ora and that civil war would follow, ho 
hanged himself (2 S I'/SS). Similarly Judas Iscariot, the be- 
trayer of Jesus Cliiist, when he saw that, rs a consequence of 
his deed, Jesus was arrested and condemned, went and hanged 
himself (Sit 27^) Possibly his effort to end bis life in this 
manner failed, for another account (Ac 118 ) implies that he, like 
Ilazis, died from being disembowelled. 

Conscience, then as now, sometimes drove traitors 
to end their own lives. Both the reasons for suicide 
which can be tiaced in ancient Israel operated in 
the case of Shamash-Bhuin-ukin, king of Babylon, 
668-648 B.C. 

He headed an e-Mtensive conspiracy against his brother and 
suzerain, Ashm*-ham-pal, king of Assyria. When Ashur-hani- 
pal, having defeated Sharansh shuni-ukin’s army and the forces 
of his allies, besieged him, Shama&h-shum-ukm, i educed to 
extremity, threw himself into a burning pit rather than fall into 
the hands of his brother.! His lehellion had exposed him, in 
case of captuie, to the kind of barbarous toiture inflicted by the 
Assyrians on rebels— a prospect that might well drive a man to 
the less painful death of a burning pit. Shamash-shum-ukin 
might, hov/ever, have faced this, as many another had done, 
had it not been for an accusing conscience. 


The cases cited sulHciently reveal the ancient 
Semitic attitude towards snicido. It was resorted 
to only in extreme eases. 

2. Egyptian. — The attitude of the ancient 
Egyptians towards suicide was in gcneial like that 
of the Semites. The love of life was strong in 
them, and their conception of the life beyond such 
that it presented to them deterrents of various 
kinds. The inscriptions present us with two 
sources of information on the subject, one iirac- 
tical, the other theoretical. 

In the reign of Banises ni. (1198-1167 B.C.) a 
cons])iTaey against the life of the king was formed 
in the Iiarmi in which a number of high officials 
were implicated. The king appointed a eomniission 
to investigate the matter and to tiy the mininals, 
From the records of this commission we learn that 
at least seventeen persons, who were found guilty, 
were left to themselves and permitted to take their 
own lives.^ It was in a way eompulsoiy suicide- 

a 8ee J» IT. Breasted, Amimt oj Bgppt^ iy. 


DeatJi by their own hands was, however, apparently 
regarded as less humiliating than death at the 
hands of an executioner.^ An eigli^eenUi person, 
when found guilty, committed suicide, appaiently 
to the legiet of the commission.^ It appears fioiii 
this lecord that the punishment of high and for- 
meily ti listed officials was probably accomplished 
by the ancient Egyptian government in this way. 

An interesting document written during the 
Middle Kingdom (2100-1800 B.C.), which has been 
entitled by Eiinan and Bieasted ‘The Dialogue of 
a Misanthrope with his Own Soul,’ ^ indicates that, 
in the mSUe of Egyptian feudal development, as 
the failuie of old religious forms to satisfy increased 
and a sense of the injustices of life attained power, 
suicide was contemplated by some as an escape 
from life’s ills 

The beginning of the papj rus is lost, bub from what remains 
lb IS cleat tiiat a certain man of gentle spirit (his name is lost) 
fell sick. lie was foisaken by his fi lends ; even his brothers left 
him nncared for Descited by all, he was robbed by Ins neigh- 
bours His former good deeds were forgotten. Although a 
wise man, when he would plead his own cause, he was thiust 
aside. His name, which should have been revered, was de- 
fametl. lie then determined to base his own life, bub, as he 
stood on the brink ot the grave, his sonl shrank back in horror 
and refused to accompany him. The dialogue then began. The 
soul’s first reason for not going with him was the fear that there 
would be no tomb to dwell in after death. This alfoided the 
misanthrope an opportunity to expose to his soul the utter 
futility of all such preparations. The soul had counselled death* 
by burning, but had then shrunk from that, as there would be 
no suiviving fuend to stand by the bier and make the mortuary 
offerings He uiged his soul to undertake these duties itself, 
but then the soul refused death m any form, declaring that, 
even wdien the gieat biiilt pyramids and endowed mortuary 
services, their tombs weiein time neglected and permitted to 
fall mfco ruins, wo that they were in no better case than the poor. 
Xlis soul urged that it was good for men to ‘ follow the glad day 
and forget care ' The misanthiope then proceeds to demon 
stiate that life, instead or being an opportunity for pleasme, is 
far more intolerable than death. The demonstration is em- 
bodied m four poems addressed to his sonl. The first of these 
pit'tures the unjust abhorience in which the speaker’s name was 
held by the woild. The second sets foith the eoruiption of 
society The third, which speaks of death as a glad iclease, 
justifies suicide. It luns as follows : 8 

‘ Death is before me to-day 
[Like! the recovery of a sick man, 

Like going forth into a garden aftei steknf a‘3. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of myrrh, 

Like sitting under a sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of lotus floweiir., 

Lilte sitting on the .shore of druakenness. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the course of a fiesheb, 

Like the return ot a man from the war -galley to his house 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the clearmg of the sky, 

Like a man ’’fowling thcxeiu toward'* that which he knew not. 

Death Is before me to-day 
Ah a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years m captivity.' 

'The tourlh poem contributes to the argument in favour of 
suicide iiy e.xpressing the conviction that m the ‘ be^i ond ' that 
justice which is unattainable in this world will bo evperlenced, 

* He who is yonder 

Shall seize (the culprit) as a living god, 

Inflicting punishment of wickedness on the doer of it. 

He who is yonder 

Shall stand in the celestial barque, 

Oaiising that the choicest of the offerings there he given to 
the temples. 

He who is yonder 

Shall be a wise man who has not been repelled, 

Braying to Be When he speaks ' 

„ This doeu menb j^liows how world-weary Egyptians 
looked at sixicide 4000 years ago. An interesting 
feature of the point of view is that it betrays no 
Gf Mgvpti iv. §460. 

2 Bor a more oomplcts account of it sea J.'n, Breasted^ 
l)pmlopmGAt of lUMgion md Thought In Amimt Mgypt^ jip. . 
188-198, ' , , 

As tranalfctpd by Breasted, p, 106.! 

4 h, 197, 
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consciousness that self-destruction is wrong. In 
this respect it is lu stiiking* contiast to the TaJmud. 
Rabbi Eleazar says that Gn 9 ® means that ‘ I [God] 
will require your own blood from you’^ — a cloai 
recognition of the sinfulness of suicide The 
Egyptian misantliiupe, so far fiom betiaymg any 
such consciousness, seems to hold that the fact 
that in the world beyond he can not only attain 
the justice that is denied him here, but also assist 
in the ostahlishment of justice, is a reason for 
hastening by his own hand his release fiom life s 
intulerable conditions. 

Literature. — K. Kohler, Jewish Theology ^ New Yoik, 1018, 
p. 484 , J. H. Breasted, Ancient Reconls o/ E,j)/pt, Chicn'^o, 
1005-07, w 217-221 ; A. Erman, Gcspruck eine^ Lehensmuden 
mit seiner SeelCy m ABAW^ Berlin, 1800, J. H. Breasted, 
Beuelopment of Religion and Thought in Ancient Bgi/pt^ New 
Yoik and London, 1012 GBOUGE A. BAETON. 

SU KHARS.— See Rukhars. 

SUM ATRA.— See Java, Bali, and Sumatra. 

SUMERO-AKKADIANS, — I. The term.— 
The ethnic expression ‘ Sumero- Akkadian ^ does 
not occur in the inscriptions, but, as the compound 
Kenq't-Ura,^ translated by the Semitic Sumer n 
Akkcidi ‘ Sumer and Akkad,’ is found, it is a per- 
'•fectiy legitimate name for the mixed population 
which ot old occupied the alluvial plain of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where they flowed into 
the Persian Gulf 

2. Probable derivation of the names. — Many 
suggestions have been made as to the oiigin and 
meaiang of Kengi (or Kip<jt)-XJra and Sumer n 
Akkad^ but it must be admitted that both these 
noints axe doubtful even now. 

J. D. Piince^ suggests that it maybe a combination of Mn 
(long form of ki>\ ‘land,' and gi, *ieed,' ‘land of reeds' being 
‘an appropiiate designation of Babylonia* In the lists, how- 
ever, Kengi or Kingi is rendered by mdtu, ‘country,’ 

and here stands for Hhe country* in the sense of ‘our native 
land.’ 3 This being the case, it is piobable that the above 
forms are nasalized from tigu, the name of the first character, 
suggesting that Uh may have been the unweakened form. As 

to If'i a, that IS the pronunciation given to the characteia tw, 
superimposed, when they are used for Ahlad This gioup also 
stands for the highlands of Armenia and of Palebtine, and 
therefore indicated a mountainous I’egion ^ That the Akkadian 
Semites (not, as fonneily supposed, the Sumerians) came fiom 
some hijfhlarid district is quite possible, and that iiiav be the 
meaning of Ura. Akhad^ however, is probalily shortened 
from Agad^y one of the names of the old c.apital of the northern 
disiiict of Babylonia, In Gn IQio Aocad ih named as one of the 
cities of Nimrod’s kingdom, after Babel (Babylon), but Aaade 
seems to have come into proipiuence before the great capital 
city. In addition to Km<ji, Sumer Is also expressed by the 
characters Minc-hu ki-, which have, perhaps, to be pronounced 
‘(the land of) the holy tongue (or languagoV meaning 
the idiom used in the religious services of the Babylonian 
temples, and esteemed as sacred from pre-historio times The 
connexion of Burner with the OT Shinar (Shin'ar) is still mi- 
certain, Suggestions will be found in MI>£ iv. 503 f., that 
which makes it a changed form of Shingi’JIra, for Kingi-Urdi 
being the best 

3, The earthly paradise.— The tract wherein lay 
JEridu, *the good city,’ and the land of Tilniun’” 
wliieh traditionally enjoyed, in the beginning, the 
happiness and the innocence of tiie golden age, 
seemingly always appealed to the imagination of 
the Bah3donians as being at that time the most 
desirable abode on earth. It was this, apparently, 
which led to the designation of Adam’s first 
dwelling-place as ‘a garden eastward, in Eden’ 
(Gn 2^}— i.0. in the idinnu (Sumerian echn>a ) — 
which, however, seems not to occur as a plaee- 

X Raha Qamma^ 91?/ 

^ Matenals M a> Sumrian Let&icon^ Leipzig, 1905-08, pt. ii 
p. 20G. 

8 There is apparently another (vaiiant) form for Kingi, viz 
this may be due to a pup (see FBBA xxxv. 

4 If, however, Bur stands for a reservoir or waterway, 111? 
would indicate the watershed of the Tigris and the Euphrates— ■ 
gee § $ (&). 

s See below, § 6 (a). 


name except in tlie compound Sip}>ai-cdiiia (‘ Siiifuir 
of the ’) and in the nvci -name id uhnu, ‘the 
livci of Eden (or of the plain) ’ Ne\ eri]leJ^-s^, the 
idea alwayb existed, and piubahly inci eased among 
the Babylonians, tliai ilieir ItUid vas the Mie ol 
the paradise of old time. Tins theoiy, nipi cover, 
IS in a measiue supported by the tact Unit E, whicli 
often stands for IJab^dun oi Babylonia, may be an 
abbreviation of Sridu, and Tin -dir, ‘the ah<<<le’ or 
* the grove of life,’ probablj^' lefeis to the A^ oiideii in 
vine theiein. Many tilings, in hict, suppoi ttliatheoiy 
advocaied by Eiicdrich l)ciifczseh,^ and tie.’Ual of 
by scholai.s and theologians befuie and since." ^ 

4. Ethnic position,” As leniaiked .iliovt, it is 
prohalde that the Akkadians (tlie vSemitic section 
of the inhabitants) came fioni some mountainous 
district, and it ma.y have been uiininally an e.arly 
stream fiom the AV*est (the Ainoiilc 01 Balo^-lmitin 
highlands) AAdiich pieceded that of Hainmuiabi, 
Avho, having installed himself at B.ibylon, mado 
that city the capital of the i and. Bid both iiiccs 
were apparentljy in their origin, mountamceis, as 
is suggested by the fact that the .Sumerian A\oid 
hura IS the common word for both ‘ mountain ’ and 
‘country.’ If de Lacoiiperle’s contmition** (aitei- 
w^ards followed up by C. J. Ballh is coriect, that 
Sumerian, both tongue and v/iiting, is an cail^" 
form of Oiinefe, then their Mongolian origin 
would seem to he proved. The likeness of certain 
Sumerian woids to Turkish suggests that tliey 
may have heen a pre-Iiistoiic race fiorn the Ear 
East, of Turko-Mongolian oiigin. Tiace.-, oi 
oblique eyes aie to lie found in the small head 
from Tel-ioh (Lagas in S. Babylonia), ghen in de 
Sarzec and another exanqde is the lieardcil male 
head in relief ^ Good grounds for the theoiy exist. 

5. Evidence of the Syllabarsr as to the probable 
original home of the Sumerians. — It was long 
ago noted that the absence of a special ideograph 
for ‘ rivei ’ implies that such a thing, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, did not exist in the eouniiy 
of their origin. This, m fact, seems to be true, as 
the compound ideogiapUic gioup toi ‘livcr’ .shows 
the sign for ‘water’ (a) loiloAved by a square 
representing a lake or reservoir with tlie chaiacter 
for ‘to run,’ ‘to flow,’ within. The Sumenaiis 
may, therefore, have come from a mountainous 
region where lakes and ponds Avere common, and 
rivers were mountain-streams or torrents, fl'he 
Avord kur, Avhich stands for both ‘coiintiv* and 
‘mountain,’ and seems to be a picture oi tliroe 
mountains, suppoits this. On the other hand, the 
existence of a character for ‘ date-palm,’ g ’dim -mar, 
‘the fruit-tree’ in a special sense, somewhat nega- 
tives this evidence. 

In the list of characters known aa ‘ Svllabars' 5 ’ we {,^ather 
from the first entry that the Bumeiians thontfht of the Iiohvcim 
(ana) as the abode of the deity (dingir) Tlie;^ believed aho in 
spirits {gidim, tituk, etc.), and made ofreiinj^h (simsse) iv (he 
gods. To all appearance they lived in honseh (0, not tents, and 
those houses had doors (gi^-gal) furnished with holt.s and bats. 
The houses wore situated m stroete (silaX which formed 
(um, dialectic m). Their fields were more or less rectangular, 
and were piotected, at least in Babylonia, Ijy boundaiy-stoncs. 
It was apparently not until they had settlod in their new home 
that their fields were called ‘ Avater-coiitres* (/i-Sap). They had 
dopfs, and the dogs were faithful but quarrelsome. They also 
possessed ^?oats, sheep, oxen, and swine. Tht*y did not at first 
know the horse, the ass («n^u) beinjv the common beast ut 
burden. Naturally they know of avooI (sig), and it \vux\M hcem 


1 Wo lag das Parodies^, X-(cipzi», 3881. 

2 See also PSBA xxxliu f3911] aU3, xxxv. (391,11 154 f, t MxpT 
xxix'^ flDlSJ 181 ff., 288; and of. art. BnEsr, Auoina of 'I'EU 
(Semitic), voL ii. p. 701 k 

»Qe 0 ‘Babylonia and China,* in RaMvaian and On>ntiU 
Keoprd, 1 . (1886-871 113, ‘The Old Dabyioiikn Oiuu'acteis and 
Borivates,’ t&. h. [IS87-88J 73 ; v,t also pp. 141H!., 

M^LxLhi} AuHtx* 

4 See ‘The New Aecadian,* in PSBA xU. I1S90} five papers, 

Ideograms common to Accadian and Ofaine&e,’ ih. xiii. FlSfil) 
three impcrs. 

t on Qhame, Eaxis, 1884-19X2,' pi. 2,5, no. X. 

® £h. pi. 22, no. 6. ^ V > 
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that linen (Icat^ Semiticized aa Litii) was one of the fabrics 
■ahich they pioduced They had pots (dujc, lut) and dishes 
(&a,?iSin), and used ovens ('udwn). Appaiently the only simple 
ideograph for a metal was mudu, ‘copper,’ silver and gold 
being described as the ‘day-bught’ and the ‘ leed-bright’ 
metals ic&pectively It is supposed that the only non at fiiat 
known— ‘the heaven-metal’ — was meteouc. Tin was 
called niggcL oi nagga, and was probably originally jnonounced 
anagga (Semiticized as anaJm) They "icnew of hro, and used 
braziers, and a modification of the chaiactei for ‘fire,’ ex- 
pressing the word ‘ new ’ (ge), suggests the puiihcatioii of the 
metals and the completion of potteiy and the like by its means 

6. Languages and literature. — {n) There hay 
been much dillerence of o]>inion as to the existence 
of the non-Semitic Sumerian language as dis- 
tinguished from the Semitic Akkadian. Halevy 
and his followeis have even contended that it was 
merely an ‘allogiaphy ’ — an invention ot the 
Semites for expiessmg their own language in 
another way. Such an expiessioii as ‘to pour out 
speech ’ (gu^de), however, for ‘ to eall,^ ‘ announce,* 
is probably too foreign to the Semitic mind to 
admit of such an idiom re})lacing the common 
Semitic — so, also, ‘to set the l>i cast ’ (p-aS-o) 

for ‘ to resist.* Sumerian, moreover, has an in- 
volved and more widely-differing giammatical 
constructmn. The complicated system of veibal 
incorporations, the absence of case-endings, the 
use of ‘ postpositions ’ instead of prepositions, and 
other peculiaiities, stamp Sumerian as being a 
language which Semites would be most unlikely 
to invent. Concerning its connexion with olcl 
Ciiinese,^ there seem to be many analogies with 
regard to both characters and words, but the 
theory has not been very generally accepted. 
Many admit, on the other hand, that Turkish 
contains a certain number of similar roots, such as 
mal {wal) and ol in ohnalc, ‘ to be ’ ; ara and yu7'u 
in y^rumeki ‘to go’; dv> and de> in dmiek, ‘to 
speak,* etc. Tuikish, however, with its longer 
history, has naturally developed many new forms, 
and the numerals differ, but perhaps it is recogniz- 
able as a very late relative of Sumerian in its 
pronouns. 

(^) Akkadian is now accepted as the correct 
designation of the speech of the Semites of Baby- 
lonia, derived from what was apparently the most 
ancient Semitic settlement in the tract, viz. the 
kingdom of Agade, Akkad, as already remarked, 
was called hy the Sumerians U and the ideo- 
graph hur, by which it is expressed, is suggested by 
J. 1). Prince ® as referring to the two rivers winch 
were regarded as ‘the life of the land,* \iz. the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. There is some un- 
certainty as to the division in whicli the Akkado- 
Assyrian language should be placed, but it may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the bridge connecting the 
Aramaic and the Canaanitish forms of Semitic 
speech. Its verbal conjugations belong to the 
foxnaer, whilst the consonantal Bystem of its roots 
resembles that of the Semitic languages to which 
Hebrew belongs. In the use of tlie words, how- 
ever, Akkado- Assyrian struck out a line of its 
own. 

Tlius ‘hand* is not %iu (Ileh., Arab , etc. 2 /ad), but qdtv.\ 
‘man* is not ish^ aa in Ilobrow, but dwelu\ “servant* is not 
or *aM, but nvardUi the comparatively rare aMu having- 
been bon owed at an early date from W, Semitic speech. On 
the other hand, the roots of the words for ‘ God * {Uu) and 
‘ lord ’ (h&lu) are the same as in the other Semitic tongues. The 
Heb. melek, ‘king,’ and mr, ‘prince,* are represented in 
Semitic- Akkadian by SarrUt ‘king/ and ‘petty king* 

respectively. ‘Bouse* (&^e«)and ‘street’ (S’&qu)s.ve from the 
same roots as in the other Semitic languages, but in Akkadian 
a temple was simply a ‘house’ (jbUu)f whilst the other Semitic 
languages used the word Mlat,. from Sum.-Akk* (h)$i:a,UUt 
‘ palace *—(/i;)^ga?a, ‘great house,* in Sumerian. Similarly the 
Sumero-Akfcadian word for ‘city* was but the Hebrews 
used the Sumerian dialectic which appears as (for 

or 'Aru) in the name of Jerusalem. 

(d) Most of the Bum ero- Akkadian legends and 

I See above, § 4* ' ^ Sse above, § c. 

3 Pt. Iff. p. 352. 


mythical sioiies have been dealt witli in the artt. 
JUbylonians and Assyrians and I-Inroes and 
Hero-gods (Babylonian). It is naturallj^ difficult 
to distinguish the nationality of each legend, but 
most 01 all of themi have a more or less Bumermn 
foundation. Among the distinctively Bumerian 
legends of Babylonia may be classed that of Aloius 
and his five successors, as well as those of Alaparus 
or Adapa, Tammuz, and Euedoieschus,^ Fiom 
their names it seems that the ancestois of the hero 
of the Flood ^\ere Sumeiian, and the oiigin of the 
legend of the Flood itself is now proved to he so, 
notwithstanding that his names, Atra-hasis and 
Ut-napisti“», are Semitic. This is shown by the 
very noteworthy earliei vei.-^ion in the Pennsyl- 
vania University Museum,- which is written in 
the Sumerian language, without any Akkadian 
lender ing. 

In this text the mother-goddess (Nin-tu, Arum, 'and Zer- 
panitii'" are some of her names) speaks of eeiliun people whom 
bhe had ci eated. At that time— long, piobablj , before the Flood 
— five gieab cities existed, viz Eridu* the paiadise-citj^, pro- 
tected by the god Ea ; DCir-Kis, ‘ the fortress of Jxis,* which pre- 
ceded Babylon as foremost city of the land ; Larancha, allotted to 
the god Papil-hur&ag, who apparentlv became its patron ; Zimbir 
(Sippar), which was given to tlje sun-god, and became the great 
centre of his worship , and Suruppak, now Fai*g,, the Baby- 
lonian Noah’s birthplace, allotted to the god aunippak oi 
Sukurru. It will be noted that in this list of primitive Baby- 
lonian (Siimero-Akkadian) cities thoie i& no mention of ‘ Babel-, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh ’ (Gn 10h>). As in the case 
of the bilingual Ci eat ion-story,*^ in which Merodach and Aruru 
not only create, but also constiuct the cities wherein men are 
to dwell, it may be supposed that these deities were not only 
the guaidians, but also the buildeis of the foundations of which 
they iveie now appointed pations. A fracture of the tablet 
here makes an unfortunate gap, and, when the msciiption la 
again readable, we have, iiiste.id of the Creation, an old veision 
of the Flood-story The mother godde'^a, here called Nin-tu 
(‘lady of reproduction’), like Mali in the 11th tablet of the 
GilgameS-legeiid,-^ bewails the dcsti action of the people whom 
she had created, and the gods invoke the compound deity 
Ana-Enlila (‘heaven and w^elkm ') possibly to prevent the Flood 
from taking place. At this point Zi-U-suddu (‘the being [or 
soul] of remote days’),^ an anomtmg-priest of the god Ea, went 
through certain rites and ceremonies, appaiently with the 
object of sai ing mankind from the threatened destruction, but 
without efteet 

‘ All the powerful wind-storms as one rushed forth — a water- 
flood raged over the [hostile]. After the v'ater-flood had laged 
over the land for seven days and seven nights — after the mighty 
boat had been carried away by wmd-storms over tbe swollen 
waters, Utu [the sun-god J came forth again, on heaven and 
earth shedding day, Zi-ft-suddu opened a window of the 
mighty boat — the hero Utu maketh his light to shine within 
the mightj boat. Zi-fi-suddu, the king, piostiateth himself in 
the presence of Utu— the king sacrificeth an ox, slaughtereth a 
sheep.’ 0 

In the final column Zi-fi-suddu and his companions conjure 
Ana-Enlila, ‘ by the soul of heaven and the soul of earth,’ to be 
well disposed towards them. This favour was duly accorded, 
and the twofold divinity, as in the GilgameS Flood-story, con- 
ferred immortality upon him. Afterwards, to make good Ihe 
ravages of the tempest, which had slain so raanj of the human 
race, ‘ the seed of mankind ’ was taken up, and made to live 
again in the land of * 1111111111,7 the district at the head of the 
Pei SI an Gulf, which at that time extended much farther inland 
than now. 

An analogous legend is tliat of Utta (’)— prob- 
ably one of the strang^esb records of the Croafcion 
and the Flood in existence. It was found at 
Nipintr (Niffer) and was ffrst translated by Stephen 
Langdon.^ 

1 BRE vL 042 f. 

s See Arno Poebei’s Historical and Grammatical Texts in 
Putlications of the Babylonian Section of the Univmity 
Museum, voh iv. no, 1 (Philadelphia, 3914), p. 7 ff. ; T, G. Pinches, 
in the Jownal of the Transactions of the Victoria ImUtute^ 
London, 1916, pp. S07-812, 

5 ERE il 314% 

4 Tb. iv. 55ia, var. for line 10 : ‘(The goddess) Hah called out, 
making her voice resound.* 

6 The Sisythes (for Sisydes) of Lucian’s de Bea Syria, 12 (see 
J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, London, 19l8, p, 60). 

6 The sacrifice seems to take place whilst the patriarch was 
still in the ark, and not after its inmates had come forth. But 
perhaps two acts of sacrifice were recorded. 

7 See ExpT xxix. [1918] 181. 

8 The Epic of Baradisei the Flood, md the Fall 

of Man, Philadelphia [1915]; see notice by A. H, Sayce, ExpT 
xxvii. [1939] 88 ff.; also S. Langdon, ih. p. 165 and Pinches 
in the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
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It begins with a desciiption of Tilmiin, the glouous and pure 
(or holy). Theie Enki (fia) and his spouse (Damlnna) had^ then 
home, and on that account the original condition of Tilmun 
was that of the world duung the traditional golden age of the 
Greeks. The people who lived in this happy land were not 
afh’cted hy sickness and old age, nor, apparently, did crime 
exist. This happy state of things, himcvei, was seemingly not 
to last, for Enki, the watei-god, announced his intention to 
destroy the field (piooably meaning the whole district) by 
means of a flood. This was to last for nine peiiods of a month 
each, during which mankind would disappear like butter when 
it melts There was one man, however, who was faithful to the 
deity, and for him, according to Langdon'e translation, *Enki 
the king ’ waited on a boat. The context seems to show that 
the great and pious peisonage whom the god thus favouied was 
UUu, saved by the deity owing to his faithfulness. Atku' the 
gap which ocGuis here Uttu seems to he engaged in gardening- 
work, he having become, like Noah, an agricultuiist. 

After another gap ceitam plants, poijsilily cultivated by 
Uttu, are spoken of, and it is stated winch of them ho (probably 
Uttu) might or might not eat. One of the forbidden plants 
Langdon regards as the cassia, but this is doubtful. The 
parallel between this story and the Cieation -story in Genesis, 
where Adam is forbidden to eat of the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge, is noteworthy, though what is attributed to the 
first man m the one is attributed to a prototype of Noah m the 
other. Cut Uttu’s plants weie not trees, and they apparently 
did not confer either life or wisdom. 

«* Among other Sumerian legends may he noted 
the story of Enlil and Ninlii, the older Bel and 
Beltis,^ the legends of Merodaoh,^ the legend of 
Tamiiiuz, and probably that of Istar’s dcsceni. 
into Hades to seek him.® The myth of Ura or 
tergal, the god of plague and death, Nergal and 
El es-ki-gal,^ Enlil, TBjiak, and the Labbu- serpent," 
together with others*' of which the names only 
are known, may be added, 

But besides the legends there are many historical 
documents, of winch the most noteworthy are the 
inscriptions of E-anna-tum {StUe des Vmitours)^ 
En-anna-turn zi. (cone), Uru-ka*gma (cones), Gudee 
(statues and cylinders), with numerous others.’’ 
As the dynasty of IJr seems to have been 
Sumeiian, it is probable that detailed histories of 
the kings existed, and a fragment of one dealing 
with Sur-Engur and his son Dungi is known. 
This is the period {2300 E.c.) when the transforma- 
tion of the Sumenan states into a Sumero- 
Akkadian colicciion of nations may be said to 
have taken place. 

There are also numerous temple-recoids and 
accounts, inventories, lists, a few letters and con- 
tracts, and chronological lists and mathematical 
tablets. The Bumedan lists of words are un- 
accompanied by Semitic - Akkadian renderings. 
These, as well as the lists of names (places and 
men), are gen ei ally classified. 

{d) Erom a religious point of view, the Akkadian 
legends are most valuable and interesting. It 
seems not improbable tliat the accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood first publibhed by George 
Smith were Semitic compositions, though based 
upon Sumerian originals. This is implied by the 
fact^ that most of the names, especially those of 
deities (Ann, the heaven-god, Enlil, the *older B61, 
Ea and Damkina, the god and goddess of the 
waters, Merodach, the king of the gods, Amsar and 
Klsar, the host of heaven and the host of earth, 
etc.),^ are Sumerian, though Tiamat (Tiawath), 
the dragon of chaos, Kingu, her spouse, and 
Mumniu, their son, seem to be Semxtic-Akkadian, 
How Sumerian dominated in the religion of tho 
Sumero- Akkadians may be realised when it is i 
remembered that Sumerian names in their pan- 
theon exceeded enormously those of Semitic origin 
— Samas, the sun, B61 and B^ltu (Beitis), which 

lots, p. 812 1 Instead of Uttu (?), the name was at first read as 
(?), which is a bi'ansaription of the two oharaoiera by 
winch it IS expressed 

3 al8o Ji^45f, pp. 185 JT., 5T5 it (numerous 

arlditions by Lang don). 

S p, 614 f. 3 JJ;, n. 645a. 

^ ® Tfh p, f>4&K " I&. p. 644^1. 

See F. Thtrean-bansfin, hiscHptimi'i c7e Sumer ei d^JJekad, 
Paris, im 
s See art. SAiiAorri. 


gonernOy Hcand lor Merodach and his hpouse, 
NabCi, the teacher, and Ins spouse, Tasmdtu^h 

she who hears,’ Addu (Assyr. Adad) or Kammanu 
(Hadad or Himinon), and certain otlici descriptive 
divine names which possibly came into existence 
only attoT the Bumerian cult had conquered. 
Eveiytliing tends to show that the Buniciiaii 
element ot the population preponderated in re- 
ligious matters, as in the hteiatuie and the art of 
the Sumeio- Akkadians. 

7 . Social life. — Sumerian intluonce in the land 
of the Sumeio- Akkadians was, in tact, evident in 
every phase of their life. 

The system of government was bj a ‘gieat man’ (lv{fal) 0 Y 
‘king’ (Seni. Sa^ru), who had under him various ofiiocrs, and 
was represented in the more mipoifcant civic centres by a 
‘head-man Sera, ih.vtku, ‘he who is head ’)— viceroy or 
major. To lighten the woik ot the supieme luler, the tablets 
indicate that he had numerous ‘servants,' 01 io\al or vice-regal 
secretaries, ivhose cylincler-fccals appeal (geneialiy beautifully- 
engraved specimens of intaglio ait) on the documonts 'written 
or drawn up on the king's or the fbkikids behalf. During the 
Dime of the dynasty of Bahjlon the u'<''>nLu> had sunk to the 
position of admiriiistrativ e ofheer— -piobably something like a 
mayor. 

Other officials weie the supeiintendent (nuban(Ja)T, often, 
appaiently, the king’s treasurer and palace-stewaui, and the 
business-agent (dam<jar% who acted sometimes as superintend- 
ent of the women’s house or hanm Naturally, tliere were 
business-agents of various kinds, and belonging to the same 
class were apparently the mcBbeiigeis and uiimsters, political 
and other. These two classes of ofiicials had to do with the 
transport of ‘drink, food, and oil,’ and appaiently aettd as 
political ministers. The number 01 ih.onments refeirmg to the 
Uansmission of goods, etc,, suggests the existence of soniothing 
analogous to posts as early as 2300 j eais B.o. Passing over the 
nimgi)\ ‘ clirectoi’’ or ‘governor,' of whom theiu were several 
grades, and the qa-iu-du, ‘grain-measurer' (Lau) or ‘cup- 
bearer' (Zimmein), wo have iha sag-nanfja, ‘ districfc-ehief,’ the 
nimgir-ab^u, director of reservoirs, spinigs, or watercourses, 
the muwe, distributois of rations, etc. Among the hiimhU-r 
civil servants were the carriers, laboureiN, gardeneis, sunbea, 
barbers— tonsure-cutters of the religions oiders and apparently 
also hair-diessers (Sum. Siti, Akkadian galluhity—a few of ihein 
being women. Connected with the io>al and temple domaina 
weio also smiths, shoemakeia, carpenters, tailors or cloth- 
workeis, goat-herdsmen, shepheids, ass-herdsmen, boatmen, 
^ate-lceepers, and various others. 

Though ifc may be held that these details are of 
but iittle importance, they all tend to show how 
highly organized were the Bumero-Akkadians at 
an exceeihiigly early dale, and the social and 
industrial system which they had initiated natu- 
rally formed the foundation of those of the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians later on. One list 
of late date (peihajis a copy of an earlier one) from 
Nineveh contained, when complete, about 190 
official titles or designations, some of them ethnic, 
like Hhe Itu’ite,’ ‘the Assyiian secretary/ ‘the 
Arammn »cerctary,’ etc. Friests and tern pie 
officials, judges and law-court officers, were also 
to be found with the Bumero- Akkadians, as witii 
the Babylonians and Assyrians at all times. 

8 . Ethical character. — The numeraus names of 
men compounded with those of deities show, in- 
dependently of the temple worship and ceremonies, 
how religious the Sumeio- Akkadians were. Each 
city had its favourite deity, and every man 
woi shipped the form or aspect, shown by t!ie 
appellation chosen, of the deity whom he reganled 
as his or his family’s special protector. In addition 
to their religious tendencies, liowever, they wore 
exceedingly superstitions, and fond of incantations 
and charms, of the efficacy of which they wme 
never in donbt,^ Every disease or sickness was 
capable of being cured by these means, and in all 
probability otiier advantages which men are 
accustomed to seek could be attained by tho same 
nieans. Among these may bo classed the destrue- 
lion of one’s enemy by melting away his waxen 
effigy, the cutting off of his life by tim cutting of 
a string or thread symbolizing it, and the like. 
Wiien «e«Jkhig a sign, they generally appealed to 
the deities Banias and Hadad, whose rays and 
wind, penetrating everywhere, reveaied to them 

3 See ark Onxkvs Am AjuniWs (Assyra-Batiylonian). . 
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eveiytliin,'' that passed on the earth. They ^^'eIe 
ilieietoie the ^ods of judgment and ju&ticCj and 
appeal was made to them that the sign or pio- 
noiinecment asked for might be true 

In tlie matter of moial.s the Lhimeio- Akkadians 
^yero probably not bettei tlian their neighboui s, 
but theie is one point which is worthy of note, viz 
that ill their liteiatuie, so far as we are acquainted 
with it (with the exception of the legend of 
Gilgames and one oi two otheis), inimoial or 
obscene passages aie exceedingly rare. Moreover, 
it is in tile same legend of Cfilgames that the 
gicitest hostility to the goddess Istar or Venus 
is shown — hostility which brought upon that hero 
all the mislortunes whicii aftei wards befell him. 
Slaveiy seems to have been m full force among the 
Sumei O’ Akkadians, but there is no proof that 
slaves were ever ill-treated. Ruthlessness in war 
was also not one of their faOings, as far as tlieii 
records are preserved, and tiiey were probably the 
superiors of the Assyrians at all times in that 
lesjiect. As a nation, whether the states be 
taken individually or as a whole, there is no doubt 
that they had a high opinion of learning and the 
advantages to be gained therefrom. To all 
appearance it was a meritorious thing to know" 
the mythology which, to them, occupied the place 
of Holy Sciiptures, and to be acquainted with the 
history of their land, wdneh enabled them to judge 
of the dealings of their gods with their ruleis 
<lnring their long existence as a nation. In like 
manner, a knowledge of the methods of legal pio- 
ceduie enabled their scribes to employ themselves 
usefully ]jy drawing up contracts ; and those who 
made a specialty of such things could lead the 
signs in the heavens and make known all kinds of 
omens, thus earning the giatitude of their fellow- 
citizens and their own living by the fees of those 
whom they served. Whatever their defects, then 
recoids exhibit them as woiihy people, equal in 
social piogr(\ss to all their con temporal ies at the 
early age at which they floiuished. 

9 , Early Sumerian dominion. — Whether the 
Sumerians or the Akkadians entered Babylonia 
first IS anotlier uncertain point, but it is to be 
noted that the earliest documents axe in the 
Bumerian language, and the eailiest records refei 
to Sumei ian kings. Legends, ritual-texts, hymns, 
contracts, etc., and w"oid-lists are all Sumerian at 
the earlier periods, and, when these documents 
came to be translated, the Sumerian text always 
preceded the Akkadian or Semitic. Tlicir entiy 
into tlie country must have taken place about 
5000 B.C. or earlier, but the Semitic- Akkadians 
])ro])a])]y became prominent only about 2500 B.c. 
'i’he Semites, however, were certainly numerous 
in tile country at an eailier date,* and •were 
steadily growing in power. Sargon of Agadd or 
Akkad seems to have reigned about 2800 B.C. 
(Nabonldns’s date for this ruler is equivalent to 
3800 B.O.), and he was certainly not the first ruler 
of Semitic race. The presence of such Semitic- 
looking names as Qalumu^u and Zuqakip, ‘the 
scorpion,^ wdio reigned before the mythical 
Btanna,^ notwithstanding that we have to make 
allowance for the inordinate lengths of their reigns, 
probaldy takes back Semitic (Akkadian) dominion 
in Babylonia to a date which can hardly be later 
than 4000 B.o. In that case we may carry back 
Bumerian dominion to 4500 or 5000 B.C,, and even 
8000 B.c. has been spoken of. 

10 . Babylonia under Sumero Akkadian rule. — 
(a) The> large states. number of states into 
which Babylonia was divided tmiil the time of 
IJammurabVs dynasty {c. 2000 B.C.) is un, certain, 
but it can hardly have been less than 40 or 50. 

1 Sea M(X'pT xxvii. For the legjeiid of Etansk see ISU E, 
vot it p. 015% voL vj. p. 


This, naturally, only shows that each state had 
its own ruler, and claimed independence from all 
its ncighbouis. As may be imagined, the total of 
these states vaiied at diileient times, owing to 
conquest of the strong by the weak and to the 
gradual absoij)tiou of theii smaller neighbours 
by the larger or moie piedomuiant centres of 
civilization. The name of each little state was 
geueially that of its capital, and it is thus that we 
have the kingdoms of Agade or Akkad, Ivis, Unug 
01 Erech, Uiiwa or Ui, Ism, Muru, Laisa, Lagas, 
Ka*dingira or Babylon, Nipii 01 Nippur, and 
many others. Apparently aftei the Kassite 
conquest of about 1700 B 0 . Babylonia was called 
Kar-Bunias, ‘ the district of the lord of the woild,' 
but the older name of Akkad, cleiiv^ed from the 
state of winch Saigon the Babylonian was ‘bhe 
luler about 2800 B.C., clung to it ‘even in the time 
of Assur-bani-^ipli, ‘ the great and noble Asnappar,’ 
about 650 B.c. The name of Chaldaea seems to 
have been applied to it, and that by non- 
Babylonians, only after the time of the Clialdoeaii 
dynasty to which Merodach-balaclan belonged. 
As has been remarked above (§ 4 ), the usual word 
for ‘ country’ was Imr, but another largely used is 
•worthy of notice, viz. halmna^ written with the 
chai actor which generally stands for ‘people.’ 
This identification of the land vith its people 
implies a strong sense of nationality in the minds 
of the non-Seniitic Sumerians, but -was less pro- 
nounced in the minds of the Semitic-Babylonians 
after the time of Nebuchadrezzar. 

(5) The smaller foundations. — Though the 
capitals and larger cities (as understood in those 
days) \t"oie numerous, there were many smailei 
centres and settlements, sometimes founded by 
prominent agriculturists or traders, but 111 niamy 
cases they v/ere religious foundations. Among 
the former may be mentioned the city of Idi-Uras 
{dl Idi-^ Ur(U) and the ‘upper city of Elnanu’ 
{dl Elnana el4) of tablet 23 of the Relph collection,^ 
wheie also we find Larsa and Pulukku {Larsa 
DHt dl Fnlnlckti^\ ‘the fortification of the city 
Pulukku’) mentioned. No. 26 of the same collec- 
tion refers to the cities of men named Amat-tli, 
Bin-nhr-mfiti®^, etc., the ‘ TaribuKi-disiriet ’ {Icar 
iaribti^)f the ‘ (god) Enld-district ’ ^ {kar ^ Enki)^ 
the ‘ new Broad-street district ' {kar sila dagnla-ge), 
etc. These ‘distiicts Avere apparently instituted 
for the reception of the temple revenues, paid in 
kind, 

II. The Sumero- Akkadians’ view regarding 
their native land. — The idea gaineil by the siudj^ 
of the iiiscrijitions is that the people of Babylonia 
(and probably of Assyria also) looked upon their 
dwelling-place as a holy land. Every state, every 
foundation, had its deity, and visits to the holy 
places were meritorious acts.^ First and^foremost, 
apparently, we have the paradise-city Eridu, the 
abode of * the god Ea — the city whose ideograph 
was sometimes used, in later times, to express the 
land of Babylonia in generaL® Next came the 
great capital, B§.b-ili (Bum. Ka-dingira)^ *the 
gate of God ’ — probably a folk-etymology oronglit 
about by the name Bahila^, which was possibly 
Gvith Babala'fd) the true form. Near Babylon was 
Gudua (Gutha), the city of the god Nergal, and 
Daiiem, the ancient Delnixi, where Ural (one of 
the names of En-urta) had Ms seat. Other foun- 
dations were Muru, where the god Muru (Hadad or 
Eimnion) was worshipped, Qatan, the seat of the 
god Qatnu, and Lasima, that of the gdd Lasimu, 
the swift runner. These similar names of ^ the 
cities and their 'patron-^gods remind us of Aslur, 
the old capital of Assyria, the centre of the 
worship of the national god Asshucj.,aml Nineveh, 

, s veJ. x.p.n. , , , ' '3 Beo ^ 3 . , 
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imitated from the Babylonian Nina, the former 
the city of the goddess Istar as the goddess of war, 
and the latter that of Nina, her Babylonian 
prototype. Greatly favour mg tlie gods, Babylonia 
was held to be gieatly favoured by them—lience, 
peiliaps, the reputation of the land as the district 
of the whilom raradise (see § 3). 

Litbeaturb,— L. W. King-, A Bi&t of Sumer and Aklad, 
London, 1010, and the woiks mentioned at the end of the aifc. 
Babylonians anb Assyrians. See also artt Crimes and 
I^ISHMBNTS (A^isyro Babylonian), Family (Ass’i ro*Babylonian), 
OoNbCiRNCB (Babylonian), Dbai'H and Disposal of thk DiiAD 
(Babylonian). X. G, PiNGUES. 


SUMMUM BONUM*-~Moderii ethical philo- 
sophy has at various times sought its constitutive 
principle in the will of God, the law of duty, the 
problem of the origin of the moral sense, the ideas 
or ideals of perfection, jiersonality, progress, and 
evolution. Por ancient ethics the ultimate refer- 
ence was to the idea of good. 

I. Definitions and early ideas of the good. — In 
its broadest acceptation ‘ good’ is simply the term 
of general approval which no developed language 
lacks. ^ Etymology cannot help us to a closer 
definition, for the etymology of dyados is not known 
and cannot be identical with that of homis or of 
‘good.’ The conjectural psychology of primitive 
man is of no avail, for it is uncertain, and in any 
case Homer was already far beyond that stage. 
It is obvious that primitive man did not draw our 
sharp distinction between moral good and other 
good or desirable things. There is abundant 
evidence iii and out of Greek literature for the un- 
niorai specification of good to com age in war, high 
birth, wealth,^' and other objects of ap^iroval or 
desire.^ A unifying definition of good will always 
remain either a more or less plausible generaliza- 
tion from extant literature or an arbitrary de- 
duction from metaphysical first principles. Tlie 
Platonic Euthjjphro and Lysis may serve as antici- 
patory illustrations of all sucli attempts, though 
the one nominally discusses holiness and the other 
the primal object ot love or friendship (the 4 >l\ov). 
The Miithyphro leads to the impasse of the problem 
debated by scholasticism : Does God love holiness 
(or the good) because it is holy, or is it holy 
because God loves The Lysis refers all 

particular loves to the primary love or end whicli 
seems to be the good,® But wliat intelligible 
motive is there for loving the good save as a 
remedy against evil’^ Near the end of the 
dialogue the diliicnlty is evaded by renaming 
the good, in anticipation of Stoic terminology, the 
oUdov, the ‘own,’ the ‘proper’ (or, as Emerson 
sometimes renders it, the ‘ friendly ’), and by calling 
evil the ‘alien.’® The association in the Lysis cif 
blie good with the end or purpo.se dominates all 
later discussions and is the basis of most modern 
definitions from Schopenhauer to Herbert Spencer 
and William J ames. It is of course not explicit in 
pre« philosophic literature. 

2. Homer. — In Homer we find the ethical mean- 
ing of good already existing side by side with its 
unmoral or half-moral use in the sense of brave or 
well-born. This has been and will be denied. But 
it is the only reasonable interpretation of snch 
passages as Achilles’ saying: ‘Every good and 
sensible man loves and cherishes his own bride.’ ^ 
The fact that Homer also speaks of a good meal, 
and of the menial services which the worse sort 


1 See art/ XhbOsnis. 

2 10 A. 3 220 B. 

4 220 Ef. ; cf. Gomperz's observation (Gre/>}c 

TUnkers, Eng, fer., London and New York, 1901-12, ii. 140) 
tbat ‘in nearly all piiilosopbiea ;of any vo^ue the technical 
terms denoting “the supreme good** were words of neirative 

impoit.’ ^ 

1 221 % ; cf. ateo Symp. 205 E. 

® Lni* Schmidt, X^k- MtMh der alien Qri&shm. 

Berliih ISS3, i, 289. ’ 


render to the good,^ need not signify moie than 
does our own language about a good diniiei or 
the best citizens. The abstiaot use of tiie neuter 
dyadop^ ‘a good thing,* is also found in Homer and 
in Hesiod’s Theogony.'- 

3. The pre-Socratics. — The philosophic discus- 
sion of the good begins with Sociaies But a few 
passages of the pre-Sociatics migiib be reg aided 
as anticipations. Several fiagments of Heraclitus 
suggest the idea of the lelativity of the good 
eloquently developed by the Platonic ProtagomsX'^ 
And Aristotle says that Empedocles’ ii.se of tlie 
opposites love and hate is equivalent fo the docti ine 
that good and evil aie the causes of things, ^ Later 
philosophy found the beginnings of a chibsificatiun 
or scale of goods in the famous fecolium : 

‘ Health is the best when all i« done, 

The gift of beauty is next in woith, 

The third la riches fairly won, 

To be young with comrades ib the foinfch,* 

It is with latent reference to that that Plato 
aflirms wdtli emphasis that not even health lake*^ 
precedence of the vnbue or good of tlie soul ® It 
may he the highest of jiopnlar or .so-called good^. 
It is not the good. 

4. Socrates and Xenophon. — The Xenophontic 
Socrates identities the good with the useful : ‘ If 
you ask me for a good that is good for nothing, 1 
do not know it, nor have I any use for it.’ There 
IS no proof that this is a genuine report of dis- 
tinctive Socratic teaching and no piesumptiori that 
Xenophon had any ideas on the subjocc winch he 
did not pick up from Plato. 

5. Plato, — Plato’s doctime of the good has been 
obscured by the unnecessary mystery that has 
been made of its allegorical elalKnatmii in the 
imagery of the sun, the divided line, and tin* cave 

I in the PepuhlieJ The essential meaning of this 
allegory is demonstrably quite simple. It is 
meiely the postulate that ethical, jiolitical, or 
social science piesupposes the corhsi^loub appre- 
hension of some co-oidinating puipose and tinal 
test of all endeavour.® In the lack of such a vision 
of the idea of good, the .so-called statesman is only 
an empiric and a ilietoriciau. The statesmen of 
Plato’s reformed republic miLst possess this vision 
and this insight. They can attain it only through 
the scientific and philosophic education which he 
presciibes^*^ and the practical experience of atikirs 
with which it must be supplemented. Further 
than this Plato does not wish to define the idea 
of good except through the implbiaiions of the 
entire inoral and social ideal embodied in the 
Eepiiblie and the Lmos^^ 

^ Plato’s IS the earliest and most eKeotive presentation of t’nosn 
ideas. But so obvious a thom^ht has of course occurred to 
many other moralists. Locke uses it to prove that inorai 
rules are not innate or self-evidont, since their ‘truth 
plainly depends upon some other antecedent , . . from whHl 
the.ymustbe deduced.’ Hoflcdin|?-l5 expresses it thus : ‘En<rv 
ethical reasoninj? has validity only so far as the disputants 
recognize a, dellmte primordial value wiiich dotenniucs all more 


2 For the further pre-philosophio history of the word and its 
synonyms see Schmidt, BtMk der &Uen Gripchm, I 290 It and 
art. Tbkoonis. In this matter, as in all study of Greek phdo- 
sophj% entire^precision is attainable only by tblnkuig in the 
Cricek terms, if need be, transliterated. ^ 

f 334 A; cf, Heraclitus, frai?. 52, 57, 61, in Jlerai'UH 

tchqmcej ed. Ingram Bywater, Oxford, 1877. * 

^ Met. 985 a 8. 

5 Bep. 591 0, Latos, 661 B, 728 D. 

^ Mem. m, vhi. S. 7 50s A IL. S09 D ir si.t n 

- Olas'itGal Fh&lof/p^ Oct, 

1914, pp. pi, 306 ; Mienot 01 A, Authydem. 291 B, 291 D E, 
Srotag. 318 E with Hep. 428 B, Protag. 829 D ff., Qmi, 455 fj 
with 604 D, 607 D, 503 D B with Lftmv, 635 E. ^ 

Mp 504 0, 534 D. 10 a 

JO ^ ^ ^ 

« J or virpypa^w, of Hep, 504 X> is the avsiem 

of the definition of the virtues g^iven in iv ^ 

w Mssay cononmng Human Unihrstmiding, bk. i. di. iii. 5 4. 
15 i>ro6fcins oj Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York, 1905, p. 
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special g-ood'? ’ In the woidg of G Lowes Dickinson ‘For we 
must live or die , and it we aie to choose to do eithei, we must do 
so by virtue of some assumption about the Good.’ Whether by 
accident or design, a witty page of G Iv Chestei ton’s He) cf icb ^ 
18 an admirable statement of Plato’s postulate that we must 
know the good befoie we can rightly know or do anything else. 
The conception pei vades all Ru&km’s pieaching ^ 

If thebe and countless other modem writers still 
find occasion to dwell upon this elementary tiuth, 
theie is no presumption that it is too simple to 
constitute the underlying significance of rlato’s 
allegoiy. The difficulty is in the pievailing quest 
for subtler or moie mystical interpretations to 
obtain a heaiing foi the demonstiation that this 
in fact was Plato’s essential meaning. It is then, 
as we shall see later, mere misapprehension when 
modern scholars identify tlie idea of good with 
God, confuse its plain ethical and political inter- 
pretation by the introduction of the metaphysical 
problems common to all Platonic ideas, or read 
into its ethical application in the Republic all the 
teleological developnients of the Timceus, 

Apart from this misapprehension, Plato’sdoctrine 
of the good is his on the ethical and social philo- 
sophy as collected fioui the minor dialogues, from 
the discussion of utilitarian hedonism in the Pro- 
tagoras, GorgiaSy and Laws, and from the closer 
psychological analysis of the same problem in the 
Plmlehns and the 9th book of Republic, 683 B fh 
Throughout the minor dialogues the undefinahle 
good is the test that all tentative delinitions of the 
virtues or exaggerated claims of the sophists fail 
to pass The i)hrasmg of Republic, 505 Bf., is 
equivalent to a refeience to these discussions, The 
virtue which we are trying to define, the ability of 
which you boast, must be a good, Socrates urges, 
and the inierloeutor is unable to show that it is 
always and unconditionally good. The consist- 
eney'and symmetry of this method point directly 
to the idea of good in the Republic as the symbol 
of such an absolute good, and to the Platonic 
guardians’ knowledge of it as distinguishing’ them 
fiom the politicians, the sophists, and their pert 
disciples whom Socrates puts to confusion. 

The other approach to the problem of the good 
is through the liedonistie utilitarian controversy. 
Is the good pleasure ox is it something higher— 
virtue, knowledge, or communion with God?^ 
The Socrates of ihQ Protagoras foimulates the 
obvious hedonistic utilitarian argument in a way 
that leaves nothing for Kpiciirns and very little 
for Bentham and ^ Mill to add. The eloquent 
rejection of this point of view in the Gorgias and 
Plmdo is an inconsistency only for critics who 
fail to observe by what nice distinctions Plato’s 
affirmations are guarded or who refuse to interpret 
the apparent antinomy by the psychology of the 
Philebus ami the conclusion of the whole matter 
in the Laws.^ The measured preponderance of 
pleasure might arguably be the good if pleasure 
were really measurable and rightly measured® or 
if wdiat the multitude call pleasures weie really 
pleasant.*^ Plato’s final feeling is aptly expressed 
m the words of Matthew Arnold : 

‘ That 3 oy a,nd happiness are the ma^ets to which haman 
life inevitably moves, let not the reader . . . confuse his mind 
by doubting. The real objection, is to and false views of 
^vhafc constitutes hapjiinesa. Fleamre and utility are bad 
w'ords to employ because they have been so used as to suggest 
such views.’ s 


Meaning of Good, Glasgow, 1901, Kew York, 1907, 

p, 189. 

S Ijondon, p. SS. 

5 See in particular the x>refane to The QromiofW'MOUie, 
and in The Two Path^ the passage beginning : ‘If you will tell 
me what you ultimately intend liiadfoi'id to he, perhaps I can 
toll yon what Bradford can ultimately produce ’ (loot. lii. § 87). 
^ Pep, 605 B, Phileb, pamm, Thec&t. 170. 
t ; cf. Olameii! Philology, Oot. 3914, p. 804. 

0 Lmm, 73S,' 734 A B. 

7 Of. ayevffTQ? in Hep, 676 A, and Arist. Pth. Hie. 1176 b 19; 
Pni, 686 A ff., 583 B. 

y (?Qrl md the Bible, popular ed., Tor3i:, '18« % P- 141. 


Plato did not object to the Greek equivalent of 
utility, hut he did to vdovij) Cicero did to -bSovri, 
voluptas. In Laios, 733 A, Plato substitutes 
xatpeiv, but to make his meaning clear he, m a 
sentence \vhich Epicuius might have wiitieii,^ 
allows pdlcov.^ 

To leturn to the idea of good, the Soeratic 
censure of Anaxagoras in Phoeclo, 98, is sometimes 
misunderstood. What Plato plainly says is that 
a teleological explanation of the univcise m terms 
of the good® would most completely satisfy his 
teelirig. He is unable to find or to construct such 
ail explanation^ and so falls back upon a dilferent 
thing, the safe and second best method of the 
ideas — a kind of working logic which renounces 
both the speculative physical hypotheses of the 
pre-Soeratics® and the hope of a teleological 
interpretation.® In spite of this, interpreters 
persistently identify the doctrine of ideas with 
the method of teleological deduction fiom the 
good. The Timceus does attempt such a deduction, 
but avowedly in the form of poetry and as a 
probable tale. There is nothing to justify the' 
transference of this line of thought to the idea 
of good in the Republic. Amid the Memonic 
hyperboles ’ of the Republic passage, 509 C, tlxere 
may be phrases that suggest the dependence of 
the physical universe on "the idea of good and tlfe 
suboi dmation of all other ideas to this summium 
gemts.^ But the main emphasis and purpose of 
the passage is to stress the ethical and political 
significance of the idea of good as we have already 
met it in the minor dialogues. Plato does not 
sjiy that all other ideas are included in the good 
as a logical summum genus, nor does he say that 
mathematics and the sciences are to he deduced 
from the idea of good. He says that, rightly 
studied, these disciplines will quicken the mind’s 
eye for the apprehension of all abstiact truth and 
so ultimately for that of the idea of good.® In 
other words, the sociologist and the statesman 
must be prepared for their tasks by the severest 
scientific and philosophical education which the 
age affords. 

8])ace fails to show how every significant part 
of the allegoiy confirms our simple and rational 
interpretation.® The idea of good is the cause of 
both existence and knowledge because all human 
institutions originate in the founder’s purpose or 
idea of good and aie, as Coleridge often said, 
best understood in the light of their purpose — the 
good they were intended to accomplish. This 
could be extended to the jiliysical universe by the 
teleology of the Timwus and the Plmdo God’s 
idea of good in the Tvmmus is tlie cause of the 
world, so far as necessity permitted; and we 
understand the world best when we apprehend 
His designs. But the Republic is not directly con- 
cerned with these applications, and we distort 
Plato’s meanings when we force them into the 
systematic metaphysical construction from which 
he abstained. 

The comparison of the idea of the good with the sun is of 
great interest for the study of the histoiy of religion, hut need 
not detain us here.n Nor can we delay for the enormous 
mjauence of this passage in the history of Neo-Platonism, 


1 734 A; cf. H. Usenor, Bplmrea, Leipzig, iS87, pp. 64, 
72 ; Xi B. IlickSj Stow and Epicurean, London and New York, 
m0,p 172. 

sOf. Storey, Unity of Plato*s Thought, p. 22, Qlms. Phil 
X. 335; Jowett, intiod. to his tr. of the PMlebm; Seneca, 
Episi. Ixvii. 16 ; ‘ %n tarn honesfeae rei ac severae numquain 
moile nomen imponam/ 

3 9SB. 4 99 0. S96AB. 

eiOOO. 75O0B,617B,632A. 

8 611 0, 534 0, 620 0, 621 D, 526 0, 527 A, 529 B. , 
sOtShorey, ‘Idea oi Good,’ p. 226 ff. ' - , 

I0 97i> ct also the Platomzing' passage in Aristotle, do 
Qmh, ms ^ ^ ^ 

not Shorey, ‘Idea of Good,’ p. 223 L; Af 0. Pc. arson op 
Soph, frag. 762, 
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niysticiara, and superatiUori. la iinulcius ‘ riatonis to ayaOov ' 
actually occms m a context whicii might cause it to be mis- 
taken for one of a list of demons.! 


6. The idea of good and God. — The identihea- 
fcioii of the idea of the good with Uod could do 
no haun if taken merely as leligious poetry. 
The goodncteS of God is His chief attxibute both 
as a negative ciiterion in the theological canons 
of the — so the Btoics hold that God was 

the eauoe of good only, nevei of evil—aiid positively 
m tlie teleology of the Twiccus. Plato is peihaps 
not unwilling to hint at the identilication in such 
passages as licp. 50 S C and 517 B. God and the 
idea of good are both expiessions of the highest 
ethical ideal, and the htriguage which Plato used 
of both is, as Emerson and Arnold would put it, 
an ejaculation ‘ thrown out as it were at certain 
great objects which the human mind augurs and 
feels after. ^ ^ As Epictetus says, 

*God IS beneficent, but the good also is beneficent It is 
natural therefore that the true nature of the good should be in 
the same legioii as the true nature of God. ’ ^ 

But in tact the two terms and the two ideas came 
®to Plato in difl'erent tram.s of thought and as 
symbols of distinct traditions, and they cannot be 
identified without wiesting the Platonic texts from 
the plain purport of their contexts and attiibutmg 
to him a system of metaphysics which ,iie did not 
dSire to construct ® By the baaie methods of inter- 
pretation one could identify God and the idea of 
good in the philosophy of Jesus with the aid of 
Mt 19 ^^ Mk 10^^ Lk 


7. The minor Socratics. — We shall make only 
buef reference to tho so-called minor Socratics. 
The fundamental theoiy of the Cyrenaic hedonism 
difiered little from that of Epicurus and of the 
Socrates of the Platonic Frotrtfforas, thongh special 
points of distinction were laboured in the schools. 
The alleged doctrine of Aristippus, that only the 
pleasure of the present moment counts, perhaps 
because ‘ the next may never conie,^ is a tempera- 
mental attitude rather than a philosophy. Tliis 
attitude was illustrated by many anecdotes, and 
strongly appealed to Horace.^ Walter Pater’s 
Fenalssame and the chapter on the ‘ New Cyren- 
aicisni’ in Marms the Epiciirmn commend the 
Cyrenaic suminum honum to an cesthetie genera- 
tion in the form ; ‘ Be perfect in regard to wliat 
is here and now.’ ‘ Burn always with this hard, 
gem-like flame.’ 

Cynicism is only a cinder, harsher an tici patory 
form of Stoicism. Antisfchenes is said to have 
affirmed toil and hardship (•n-di^os) to be the good 
and to have prayed, ‘ Let me be mad rather than 
feel pleasure.’ s 

We do not know enough about the *Megarians’ 
to interxjiet Euclides’ pronouncement that the 
one is good,® though Gompora^^ undertakes to 
interpret it. 

8. Aristotle,— Tl 10 first sentence of Aristotle’s 
MlhU\^ and the fust sentence of the FoUtics repeat 
as a truism the luam thought that <mierges from 
the Platonic quest for tho good. Aristotle recog- 
nips that the problem of ethical theory is to ascer- 
tain and define the nature of this good that all 
action and choice presuppose. As he proceeds, 
Aristotle seems to repudiate the debt to his teacher, 
to which every page of the Ethics testifies, by his 
insistence on metaphyBical objections to the theory 
of ideas in p.eneral ami so to the idea of good in 
particular The polemic has of course no relevance 
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to the ethical piubloui. And, when Aristotle cvm- 
temptuously asks,^ ‘ How would a weaver or 51 
caipenter he pioiited by knowing the absolute 
idea of good?’, he foigeis that he liumelf has just 
bon owed the Platonic innigery of the unilying 
cr/coirds, 01 aim, to ju'ove that a geneializetl conceji- 
tion of the good will be piactically helpful ^ As Su 
Thomas Biownc aptly puts it, 

‘ Aiiatotle, whilst he labours In refute the irtoas or Plato, tiills 
upon one himnelf . for lnjb S'liitDintiit bonitiii is a ('hinueia, anU 
there is no such thing as liis felicity ’ ** 

Aristotle himself admits that the synonym h.qipi- 
ness, ei/daiiJ,opla, which he saUstiinte’-' for llie gouil, 
is only a blank cheque ^ Happiness h ot course, 
as Plato said before liini and i'ope after, ‘our 
being’s end and aim.’® Cicero, vliiJe lopudifding 
plea&uie, assumed happiness to he the end a-, a 
matter of course,® and Leslie Stephen says ; 

‘ Good means ev erything which favors happine'-s . rujr can 
any other intelligible meaning be assigned to the wouis ’7 
It depends upon your conception of li.appiues-, 01 
your definition of pleasure u helhei, wit U Kpicui 
Benthain, and Hoiheit Spencer, 7/011 add pleasuie 
as a third synonym or with Plato, Cice»o, Culei- 
idge, liazhti, IvIacauHy, Arnold, ami fluuett, pio- 
test that to do so is either to confute the right use 
of language or to suggest a false hiual of hapinneftS. 
The definition of happiness with which Aiistotle 
fills out the blank ciieque is a somew hat lame and 
impotent conclusion of so elaborate a diseu^-slmi. 
What hindeis us, he asks, fiom promniiicmg hap]>y 
the man who eneigizes 111 accordance uith com- 
plete viituc and is feiinieiently equipped v ith 
external goods, not through any chance time, but 
for a complete life?® Later philosopiiei.^ inlm- 
X>ietod the Aristotelian dcfimtmu ol liajqnness as a 
trimming compromise between Epiciuoan liedoriism 
and the severe idealism of Plato's Gorijias and \ iie 
Stoics, Cicero sometimes argue.s that m theory 
tliere can be no adequate sanction for virtue except 
on the Stoic principle that iioUung else m a good,® 
Sometimes he afiirins that in piactice Urn Pciipa- 
tetics, who recognize external goods, give no 
larger place to them in their own lives than do the 
Stoics, who evade this conct^SHion by a change of 
terminology and denominate wdnit the rest of man- 
kind call goods not gooils, but ‘preferred,’^® 
Otherwise Aiistotle’s contribution to our topic Is 
slight. He is not deeply interested in the liindor 
mental problem, H e rovieivs the hedonistic con- 
troversy, in sub.staneo concurring wut!i Pluto, but 
unable to refiaiu from a tone of condescending 
superiority to Plato’s pursuit of edification^- The 
poetical allegory of the idea of the good in tlui 
liep'Mic wmiild of course be unsympathetic if not 
incomprehensible to him. But the statement of 
an eminent scholar, that he never aihidcB to il, 
overlooks the fact that ITaio’s distinction there 
between the method of pure dialectic and that of 
the sciences is one of Aristotle’s fundauicnhal 
ideas recurring throughout his writings. 

In the end Ari&fcutclianism, in this matter as 
in others, comes back to an extreme form of the 
Platonism xyhich it begins by repudiating. In 
Neo-Platonic interpretation and in the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages and tho Ptonaissance the desire 
by which the Aristotelian first mover rnovoH the 
heavens is the yearning of all creation iowards him 
as the supremo good, This interpretation, BU|y 
ported by one ii;ieta]iiun’ a,ud two or IhroeamMgu- 
J Mlh. me, 1097 a 8. 
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ous verbs in tbe Aristotelian text, was blended 
with the poetical doctrine of Platonic love as the 
aspiration for ultimate beauty^ identical witli 
ultimate good But tins theme would demand a 
volume. 

9 . The post-Anstotelian schools. — The siimmum. 
homim was one of the two or tluee chief topics of 
debate in the post- Aristotelian schools.- Ciceio 
tells an amusing stoiy of a Eoniaii pio-cousul 
who pioposed to convene a woildts congress of 
philosophers and settle the question once for 
all 

Locked argues trom the diveisity of human tastes that ‘the 
philobopheis of old did m vain inquire whether suniinum bonum 
consisted in riches, or bodily delights, or viituo, or contempla- 
tion,’ Locke’s aigumcnt has been used against the utilitarian 
refeicnce of all things to ‘ happiness' or pleasuie hy Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, and many others But, as Mill says, the 
question concerning the sunimuni bonum is the same thing 
as that concerning the foundation of nioialit> And it is idle 
to expect men to cease discussing that. Hoi ace, c (j., was no 
metaphysician He is interested only in 
‘ quod magis ad nos 
peitiiiet, et nescire malum est,’® 
and he sums up this necessary knowledge in the thiee pioblems : 
( 1 ) ‘Hivitiis homines, an sint virtute beati,’ which was the 
ordinary man’s conception of the difference between the Peri- 
patetic and the Stoic good ; ( 2 ) ‘ 9,unive ad amicitias, usus 
rectumne, trahat nos,* the compatibility of disinterested triorid- 
bhip with Epicurean principles — a question much debated 
between the Epiciueans and then opponents ; 7 ( 3 ) *Et quae sit 
natura bom, summumqtie quid ejus.’ 

Locke’s impatience of the pioblem is perhaps a survi\al of 
Renaissance distaste for the scholasticism of the mcdiaivai 
literature de Imutats pxirct as seen in Albeit’s leporb of the 
treatise of al- Farabi. 

The title of Cicero’s de Finihus exhibits the con- 
tinued association of the ‘good ’with the ‘end,’^ 
and Cicero resumes for all jiraciical purposes the 
net outcome and the influence on modem literature 
of the post-Aristotehan discussion of the mmmnm 

10. The Epicureans. — The Epicureans revived 
tlie thesis of rJato’s Frotagoras and insisted that 
pleasuie ‘ rightly understood ’ is the only conceiv- 
able end for a sentient creature.^® They then, like 
modern utilitarians, devoted themselves to the re- 
valuation or the restatement m their terminology 
of all ethical values — what the Epicurean in Cicero 
styles ‘ad earn aecommodare Torquatos nostros,’ 
‘ fit our examples of Boman virtue into the theory.’ 
They also, like their modern analogues, complained 
bitterly of the critics who had misunderstood their 
meaning, These tactics irritate Cicero, who 
thinks that he knows llie meaning of tbe Greek 

a perfect synonym of the Latin mUiptas}^ 
The Epicuiean simmnum bonum may be discussed 
in a corner. No one would daio proclaim it to a 
large audience. And the heroic deeds of Greek 
and still more of Boman woithies ^yho gave their 
lives for their country^® <are sufficient proof that 
* the quadruped opinion will not prevail.’ 

11. The Stoics. — The Stoic doctrine is more 
sympathetic to t.he moralist and the orator and has 
tiie further interest of a strictly deduced and in- 
geiiioiisly elaborated seientifle system. In essence 

^ Of. Emerson, Natura^ cli. ii. : ‘God is tbe all-fair.' 
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it is tbe old paradox of the Socrates of the GorgiaSj 
that nothing is really good except the good moral 
will. All othei so-called values are either non- 
existent or insignificant when weighed against 
this. ‘ Sunt enim Socratica pleiaque mirabilia 
Stoicorum,’ says Ciceio m LitcuUas, 44, and in the 
Tnsculans, v. 12, he takes for the text of the entiie 
dnctiiue a single sentence of Plato’s Mencxenus,^ 

In the refutation of Epicurean hedoriibm and the woiking out 
oi llio ayfateni the RUjiieme end was variously defined and 
deduced, and the schools and sects of philosophy were minutely 
classified by the vaiious ‘ends’ or piinciples of the supremo 
good which they adopted 2 The demonstration that pleasure 
IS not the end and the detailed deduction of Stoic ethical prin- 
ciples could take their start from the idea of natuie and the life 
acooidant with natures or f 10111 the abbreviated formula, the 
consistent life. 4 The aigmnent from natuie, as set foich m 
Cicero, 5 presents startling analogies both with the 17th and 
ISth cent philosophy of ‘self-love ' and with the modern logic 
ot evolution Pleasure is nob the end, because it is not in fact 
the beginning, of animal 01 human activity 9 The earliest and 
fundamental conatus of all sentient life is not towards pleasure 
as such, but towaids aelf-pieservation.? The pleasure is, so to 
speak, a bj^-pioduct 8 Upon this supeivenes in the rational 
animal man the recognition that the true self, the higher self, 
IS the spiritual and moral self. The consei ration of this self 
then becomes the end. And it inattcis little in piaotice' 
whether all other ends are annihilated or merely dwindle to 
insignificance in compari'^on with this.9 Thus Cicero sometimes 
treats the entiie suppression of the animal or low'er self as a 
fallacv of Stoic paradox 10 and soinetiincs as a lebuke of Peupa- 
tetiG comproun&e and as an. indispensable condition of abbolutc 
and disinterested virtue. ^ 

12, The sceptics. — The various schools of sceptics 
impartially assailed all dogmatic systems. But 
they did not for that reason admit that they lacked 
a moral ideal or the conception of the supreme 
practical end. Their scepticism was a means to 
the end of tranquillity or imperturbability of soul 
and the guidance of life by reasonable probability. 

13. Developments of Platonism: the ascetic 

ideal.—- In the Grteco- Roman empire the eedectic 
literature of moral and religious edilication repro- 
duces all these points of view and ideas, but letains 
little interest in the dialectic of the schools and 
the philosophic theoiy ot ethics. The cumulative 
influence of Platonism reveals itself not only in 
the softening and reflnenient of Stoic technicality 
and paradox, but also in the increasing prominence 
of another ideal, if not idea, of good — the ideal of 
detachment from the world and the flesh and 
approximation to God through the lonely purity 
ot a spiritual and contemplative life. * Plato’s 
Fhmdo and the eloquent digression of the Thecetetus 
are the eaiiiebt explicit Greek exprcbsioii of this 
ideal. It is a human mood or tompei ament of 
renunciation and reaction. The opposition of the 
theoretic and the practical life was debated in the 
Antiope of Euripides.^^ And recent conjecture 
attributes to Pythagoras the three types of life 
associated with the tripartite psychology of Plato’s 
B>ej>uhlie and employed as an ethical commonplace 
in the beginning of AnstoUe’s Thence- 

forth philosophy was the way of life, and^ the 
sumvvwm bonum was the happiness amhodiod in or 
to he attained by the %vise man.^^ The latent and 
still unresolved contradiction between the social 
conception of virtue and this personal ideal of 
salvation and happiness is apparent already in 
Plato and Aristotle. The artist Plato paints the 
two companion pictures of the Socrates of the 
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Symposittm and tlie Socrates of the Phcedo and 
leaves their lecon cilia tion to the ingenuity of 
modern interpietation. Will the sage take pait 
in politics ? To this question of the later schools 
the idealist Plato answers : ‘ Only in tlie jiolitics 
of his own city, the city of God.’^ But Plato’s 
piactical decision appears in the prescription of 
the R&puhlic that the philosopher must descend 
into the cave to lielp his fellowman,'*^ lu his journeys 
to the couit of Syiacuse, and in Ms devotion of the 
last years of his life to the laborious composition 
of the Laws, 

In Aristotle the contradiction is disguised, hut 
pervades the entire Ethics. Happiness is activity 
in accordance with virtue,® but it finally appears 
that there are intellectual as well as moral virtues,*^ 
and the highest activity is the pure contemplation 
of thought which the student may enjoy inter- 
ruptedly and God eternally.® The life in accord- 
ance with ethical viitiie is secondary.® The Stoic 
sage is distinguished from the Cyrenaic and Ppi- 
cTirean in Horace^ hy his immersion in political 
® activities. 

Chrysippus said that Aristotle’s tlieoietio life 
was only a form of hedonism.® The literature of 
Stoicism harps on the word as the litera- 

ture of to-day on the words ‘ social’ and ‘socialized.’ 
^nd many modern critics have taken the Stoics at 
their own estimate and piaised Stoicism on this 
score as against Platonism. But Ciceio points out 
that in fact the Academy and the Lyceum were 
the chief schools of oratory and political science 
And Seneca says epi grammatically : 

‘ Quorum tainen nemo ad rempublioam accessit, at nemo non 
misit.’S 

14. Neo-Piatonisra. — The divorce between cul- 
ture and life in the declining period of the Grmco- 
Homan empire conlirmed these tendencies, and 


Neo-Platonism, the picdominant phdosophy of tlie 
last three centuries, constructed its system and it- 
ideal out of the eloquent passages of the Pluvdo^ 
the Gorgias, the Pep uhlic, Midi the Thccetetas that 
j>ieach pimiication from sin or sensualism, llight 
from the world, concentration of the mind ujnm 
itself, and assimilation of the human to the divine 
as the way of salvation and of good ^ These con- 
ceptions were hlended with the duetrinc. derhed 
fiom the Platonic Symposmm and Aristotle’s 
phgsics, of the upwaid striving and a.s[) nation of 
all creatures towards the piimal souice of the good 
and the heautitul, God. 

It is not a piacticable final philosophy of the 
supreme human good for any race of men in whom 
the will to Jive pcisists. It is only the beautiful 
legacy which the dying philosophy of Gieece 
bequeathed to tlie idealism and the religious 
poetiy of the woild . 

‘ If, in the silent mind of One all-pine, 

At hi at 

The snored world , 

b waking on a world whnh thns-uise springs I 
... 0 waking on life's stream 1 
Br lonely pureness to the all-pure fount 
(Only by this thou canst) the coloiu'd dieani 
Of hfe remount I ’ 2 

With this poetic interpretation of Idatthew 
Arnold we may compare the last words of Piotinus 
Enneades, (jivy'ij, with Plato, Thewt. 170 B, 0^ 
oyotcfxris deep Kara rb ovparbv, and with the closing 
words of Eineiboii’b last essay, ‘llIuHions,’ in In.-^ 
Conduct of Life: ‘They alone with him aioiu'.’ 
But the final good of Plato and of whence in her 
prime is rather that of Tennyson’s Ancicnt Sage i 
‘Lot be thy wail 
And help thy fellow w nd 

Literature. —S ee the woiks cited in the lonf notes. 
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SUN, MOON, 

Introductory (P, VON Oefele), p. 48. 

Primitive (E. N. Eallaiee), p. 62. 

American (S. Hagae), p. 65. 

Babylonian.'— See Inteoduction. 

Buddhist {E. J. Thomas), p. 71. 

Celtic (G. Bottin), p. 73. 

Chinese {T. Fir), p. 74. 

Egyptian.— See Inteobtjction. 

Greek and Roman.— See Inteodxjction. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Introduction). 
—In every quarter of the globe the star-studded 
heavens have attracted the attention andchallouged 
the scrutiny of luaukind. Very esjiecially was 
this the case in the iow-lying plain of Babylonia, 
with its pellucid atmosphere, and hence the study 
of ^astrology and astronomy, while practically 
universal, 1 cached a remarkably high stage 0*1 
development in that region. On the one hand, 
the fixed stars, of various degrees of brilliance, 
are ranged immovably in groups that stamp 
themselves upon the visual organs ; wliile, on the 
other, the moon, the sun, and the five visible 
planets^ seem to be constaiiiiy changing their 
respective positions, Buch phenomena were inter- 
preted by primitive man in a subjective and 
aiithiopomorphic fashion, and his notions regard- 
ing them wore still in vogue when genuine scientific 
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AND STARS. 

Hebrew (M. A. Cannev), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. Gicden), p 83, 

Iranian (A. V. W, Jackson), p. 85. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 88. 

Jewish.— ^See Tnteoouction. 

Muhammadan (C. A. Nallivo), p. SM. 

Semitic.— Bee Tntkgdtjctcon. 

Teutonic and Baito-Slavxc (E. WELSKniio). p. 

101 . 

inquiry eniored the field, bo that until uhout IfiOii 
A.D. astiology and astionomy remained an in- 
ex tiicahle mass of conf union. 

1. The seven planets. — In the northern xeglouH 
of the Old World every object mtH regarded by the 
primitive mind not inerei^^ as uorwoual, hut also aB 
sexual. In tlie north-eaBt the twin coucupts of 
Yajig and Yin long survived amongst the ChlnoHo 
as a philosophical foimiila, classifying all exist- 
ing things as male good) or female (=5= evil). 
Persian dualism retains the twofold prineijde in its 
niost incisive form. In the Middle Agon, Glixistian 
ideas were for a time excessively influenced by 
the antithesis of God and Batan, though liero the 
sexual dichotomy characteristic of the primitive 
mind has disappeared. 

Now tMs temlency of the aboriginal mind towards 
sexual personification left some of its earliest do- 
Xiosits u]>on the observation and study of the stars. 
Even the simplest observations of the jdanetary 
movements brought to light the striking fact thatj 

1 On this aspect ot Plalo^^ own philo^or^hy cl. E. XHukt 

am the Older Aeademp, ling, tr., l^ontlon, 1870, U. 41011., imd 
a Apelt, JHatonMe A%fsatu, Ldpjag-, 1012, p. 147IL,«ncr 
Wert des LebensA , 
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London, 18S1, i. 70). 
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tlie elongations of the twointexior planets, Mexcury 
and Venus, never reached heyond a certain limit, 
and that these bodies tiaveised the zodiac as it 
held within the magic cncle of the sun. The 
moon and the thiee superior iilanets were less 
lestiicted m their motions. It was therefoie 
quite in keeping with the imaginative and sym- 
bolizing pioclivity of the piimitive intellect to 
represent the Sun, Meicury, and Venus as a 
family, travelling, in i datively close company, 
like nomads m the ecliptic. Of this family the 
Sun came to be regaided as the fatliei, Venus 
as the mother, and Mercuiy as theii son. The 
othei planets wore looked upon as mere vagrant 
males, who on occasion, however, might act as 
a distuihing influence in the union of the Sun and 
Venus. 

In speculations of a still earlier period it was 
the sun and moon alone that formed the maniage 
relationship, the sun being usually the husband and 
the moon tlie wife ; only in exceptional cases were 
the positions leversed. Occasionally, too, the 
relations between sun and moon weie represented 
as homosexual and pederastie. But m the ancient 
Client an<I in Kgypt the septet of planets had 
already attained to such prominence in compaiison 
with the two greater Imiiinaries that the idea of a 
marriage between sun and moon haidly left a 
trace behind. 

Even in the most remote ages the periods of 
1 evolution peculiar to the several planets had 
been .studied, with rc>sults which led to their being 
arranged m the following sequence (with the eaitli, 
of course, at the centie of the universe) — Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. The 
sun’s superiority in size was enough of itself to 
give him the median position. The planets name<l 
before the sun alternated as morning and evening 
stars, or in other ways; and of the twofold char- 
acteristic thus exhibited one aspect might bo le- 
garded as good and the oilier as evil. The three 
last-named, or exterior, planets formed a tiiad by 
themselves, and they appeared to the obseiver as 
less under the control of the sun than his own 
family or the moon. The middle place amongst 
them was occupied hy Jupiter, who might thus be 
deemed their king ; and the king as such, accoid- 
ing to Oriental ideas, was good. But as the sun, 
the giver of life and light, was likewise good, it 
followed that Mais and Saturn must be evil — 
by the iirineiple of alternation, namely, whicli is 
even yet resorted to, as, c.g., in the counting of 
one’s coat-buttons, in ideas about even and odd, 
and in other primitive superstitions. Mai.s with 
his relatively shoit period of revolution became 
the yoathfui tuibiiient demon, while the siowly- 
revoiviiig Saturn was iigured as the hoary-headed 
begetter of evii. 

Not only, however, do men look upwards towards 
the planets, but the planets themselves look dowm- 
wanls upon men and events on the earth. They 
were even supposed to impress their own characters 
upon earthly affairs, intervening therein as their 
nature prompted. In the case of the sun and 
the moon such action was obvious to all, and by 
analogy it was attributed to the other live planets 
as well. These ideas wore so simple and natural 
that, at the time when, In the oldest civilized 
lam Is, such as Babylonia and Egypt, the earliest 
scientiho observations and records of tho planetary 
motions were coUected, they had permeated all 
study of the .subject. The consequence was that 
these naive ideas continued to mingle with the 
subsequent results of genuine astronomical inquiry. 

Aboriginal man came upon a fresh vein of ideas 
when he divined a mutual connexion between the 
lustre of the stars and that of the metals. The 
metals with which he was aequainted being, pre- 
vou XII.— 4 


cisely seven in number, it was natural to associate 
with them, not the faxed stars, but the seven 
iilanets. The 2 >aiallels were as follows : the Sun 
with gold, the Moon 'with silver, Mai s with non, 
Meicuiy wJlh quicksilver, Ju]>itei with tin, Venus 
with coppci, and Saturn with lead. Hence in 
medneval, and even until modern, times, the metals 
were indicated by the planetaiy symbols. Then 
alchemy attached special symbols to other .sub- 
stances; and as alclieiny and astrology were in- 
timately connected with each other throughout 
their entiie course, it may be well to give a list 
of the symbols used by alchemists in the Middle 
Ages 

0 gold, a silver, 6 non, ^ quicksilver, % tin, 

9 copper, lead, 4 antimony, lime, ^ sulphur, 

9 tartai, © salt, © saltpetre, © sulphuiic acid, 

ammonia, distillate and sublimate, -vr pre- 
cipitate, As will be shown in dealing with the 
horoscope, tlie symbols of the four traditional 
elements weie derived fiom the two Miouses’ 
known as viruyeLou and fxea-ovpdvT^/Ma respectively. 

We have thus sketched the mam lines of thought 
by which the planets came to have their particular 
significance in astrological speculation. More re- 
mote considerations must here be left awde. Suffice 
it to say that, in the final scheme of astrology, * 
Mercuiy became the lord of wisdom, cunning, 
ai tifice, and craft, and was likewise M-sexual ; 
Venus became the lady of love ; Mars, the lord of 
war and violence generally; Jupiter, the ruler of 
gods and men ; Saturn, the lord of ciuelty and 
truculence. The Sun, Juxiitex, and Saturn were 
piopitious by day, and the Moon, Mars, and Venus 
by night. The planets infected with their own 
qualities such as weie born under their influence, 
]>ut in certain sifeuatioirs their noimal action might 
be completely levorsed. 

2, The eclipdc and the zodiac, — Civilized man 
is still afiected by the variation of times and 
seasons, and in a ye I higher degree this was the 
case with primitive man. The latter could hardly 
remain inattentive to changes of temperature and 
weather in their connexion with day and night, or 
with summer and winter, or, again, with the vary- 
ing position of the sun in the sky. In his in- 
gathering of maiine products for daily food and 
his cruismg expeditions off the coast he became 
aware of the connexion between the ebb and flow 
of the sea and the course of the moon. His in- 
terest in the chase and his sexual relations obliged 
him to take notice of f he fluctuating brightness of 
the moon by nigiit. He noted that the period of 
menstruation coincided with that of a lunar revolu- 
tion. In the life of primitive man, accordingly, 
there was no concern of impoitancc bub was some- 
how related to fche movements of the sun or the 
moon. As soon, however, as the planets came to 
be x'egarded as endowed with personality, the in- 
terventions of sun and moon in human affairs 
began to be thought of as the conscious and volun- 
tary actions of higher beings, whose puipose it w^as 
bo bring the fortunes of nations, monarclis, and 
individual human bemgs into contmuou.s corre- 
lation with their own i^artioular activities in the 
Iiigher sphere. 

The planets Venus and Mercury, being repre- 
sented as Tospeefeivoly the ivife and the son of the 
sim, must inevitaldy, according to human notions, 
exert an influence uxioii the actions of the being 
personified as husband and father. But, this being 
so, it was impossible to leave Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn out of account. Now these five smaller 
planets, equally the larger two, confined 

their movements to a certain narrow belt of the 
firmament. The only difference between the 
circular paths of the sun and the moon anti the 
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paths of the smaller planets va that the latler 
exhibit certain peculiar convolutions, which were 
called epicycles, and may be illustrated by a 

curved line as follows ; ^ Yhe oibits 

of the sun and the moon, no doubt, also showed 
many deviations from the path of sinijile revolu- 
tion about the ohseivei’s own point of view. But 
the only change which a dweller upon the eaitii 
could discern in the smaller planets was tlie shift- 
ing of their seveial positions ainong^ tho fixed 
stars, and their concomitant variations in apparent 
magnxtmle. Investigation of these planets, thero- 
foro, did not reach beyond invc^tigalion of then 
paths in the firmament 

After sunset about one-half of all tlie stars are 
visible. The great mass of the.se lie in the broad 
cq^uatorial girdle of the heavens bet^Yeen the buu 
and a point 180° E. of the sun. The lines bounding 
the stars of the circuiapolai vault and those of the 
southern hemisphere are not constant, but fluctu- 
ate inveisely. The stars, however, that come into 
consideration in regard to the plaiietaiy orbit.s 
travel from east to west, pa.ssing below the horizon 
one after another, so that just before suniise the 
other half of the star.s, i.e. those lying l>etwoon the 
sun and 180° W. , arc within the field of view. Thus, 

I an examination of the sky made twice in one night, 
VIZ. shortly after sunset and shortly before sunrise, 
will embrace practically every important pheno- 
menon in the .starry heavens. These accordingly 
were the two times of astronomical observation to 
V hich prime importance was ascribed throughout 
antiq^uity, and into relation u ith wdiich all obser- 
vations were brought. 

In the course of one night, tlien, primitive man 
could see almost all ilic stais visible in our latitude. 
One of the few exceptions was formed by the stars 
which happened to be situated in the sun’s meridian 
for the time being. Their light was io.st in the 
sun’s lieams, and they were meanwhile invisible 
After sunset and before sunrise, moreover, tlicro | 
was a short period of twilight, cau. 3 ing a decree 
of obscuration such that brighter .sfcais lemained 
visible only when they wmre over 12 ’, and faiiitex 
stars only when over 15°, E. or W. of the sun. 
In virtue of the sun’s movement in the ztxhac, the 
observer of the morning and tlie evening sky might 
witness the^ following phenomenon. On a par- 
ticular evening of the yeai a star, especially one 
situated in the zodiacal' belt, would be visible for 
a few minutes after sunset, and on the following 
evening be seen no more, bfovv, such a star re- 
mained invisible for a ceitain time every year, and 
the astrologer spoke of it as being 'combust,’ ue. 
dissolved in the overpowering beams of the sun. 
Then, after a period of 24 to 30 days, according to 
its brilliance, the same star reappeared shortly 
before sunrise. The stai’s disappearance from tlm 
evening sky in the west was termed its heliacal 
setting, and its reappearance in the morning sky 
to the east its heliacal rising. 

In the astrologyand astronomy of both East and 
West throughout the entire ancient era the heliacal 
rising of various groups of stars was carefully 
noted, and employed in registering the date of 
events. Bo far, the earliest knowm instance of 
this, found more than once in historical records, 

is the heliacal rising of Sirius, the of the 

Egyptians, which was pronounced "ZSiOis, and trans- 
lated T& &.ffrpov rb t 3 )s 'T<rws, by the Greeks. By 
this means, long before the building of the pyra- 
mids, was indicated the beginning of the sidereal 
year, as well as a particular era of about 1500 
years, at the end of which the first day of the 
sidereal year coincided with that of the tropical 
year. Half-way through the period of invisibility 


the star and tho ."->1111 ho 111 ih«‘ samo luoudiao 
Tlie conespondmg })ioxunhy (jI a star to any ol 
the planets but the sun called a conjunction, 
and every conjunction wa.s nsiiolo ideally oj 
importance. But when the sun is one of the 
comeddent pair, the cecuuenee is knoun the 
cosrnical 1 using of the siai in quediom It is to 
tlii.s co.smical rising, not as in aiu'Kuit times to (lie 
heliacal lising, th it s]>eoial pioniinence is attaebed 
by modem scleniiiic astronomy. 

The Eg^^ptiau sacred year was .sulc'iMpienlly 
adopted by the Komans as the Julian ytcu , u ilh i he 
intercalation of a day in oveiy fmii I h year. Tin'- 
computation allowed ior the fact that t he sun seems 
bo move forward sonio of Ins oihit every dajr 
This mmht have sngge.sted a division of tlie ecli]aic 
into 3G5 ]»aits, only si tidling ciior being thus in- 
volved. What vas actually (i»me, ho^^evel. wsm 
to divitle the gieat cucle into 300 jsniLs, inv.>hjne 
a still laiger einn of adjustment. The esilentition 
of the yearly lioiiod nud its division in((j iwehc 
months— of vhirdi we shsili tieat nioie iuUy below 
— togethei uith many othei things, wom thmeby 
gieatlj .siinjdified. But the smd.s mlut of 300 
degrees, with a day foi each degiee, felt 
day.s of eA’‘eryyear out oi account. Now vest ill 
.speak of a summer .s(d-tu'e and a, vinli'i ‘'(.l-.Uce, 
meaning thereby the two point. s at vhich the sun 
reaches his gieatest decimation nort-h and south 
respectively. Originally, however, the residual 
S-fdays were divided between the two sid.st ices, the 
I sun being actually rejire.sented as piiie mg in his 
decimation, so that he c mid still traveise the 300 
degree.s o! the eclijitic in 360 days In the ancient 
Egyptian calcridai this whoh‘ KMlui'dant peiiod 
was tiansferred to llie time jm^t anlcrioi the 
heliacal rising of Bums, the tla,v '' being in.viied ui 
ordinary, and six in leajt (or temple) yeais. In 
the eaily Homan calendar the int*ereaiatioii was 
made at the winter solstice. To the Babylonian 
calendar, which, with a dispiaiauncnt of the 
year’s beginning, is still in U'^o tho Jewish 
calendar, we must return when we deal with lunar 
computations. Be it noted lieie, however, that 
for astrological and a.stronomi<'al piirpon's tim 
Babylonians plai'ed the com pen.satory interval for 
the nio.st pait at tho hegiiiiung of spring, but 
sometimes at the bcgimimg of autnam. 

'Jlio time at whhdi this yearlj^ mhu'calalion 
was made was dependent in tlie nmin upon the 
fixing ot the zero meridian in the movable vault of 
heaTeii- The points through which Ihin zero line 
might he conveniontly drawn wcie, of course*, many. 
Oneo it \yas fixed, astronomy and ealendnr 'were, 
hrouglit into harmony, ami a definite iimlanr, 
established for commencing the day. 'I’he Biiby- 
lonians began the day with suniisc', and the year 
with the spring equinox, thms ]dacing the y.vm cd' 
the ecliptic upon tho tirst point of Aries. Amcuig 
the Jew.s the day began with Buusot, and tht^ (dvil 
year with the autumn equinox ; and, hail tho Jews 
studied astronomy independently, tiiey v.’ould have 
drawn ike zero of the ecliptic through Libra. In 
the early Homan, as in our modern, calendar the 
day isreekoned/rom midnight, and tho year fnjm 
the winter solstice 3 here, ilmrcforc, tlu* zero would 
lie in the first point of Capri cornus. Tlie llmmm, 
however, as classical writers inform ur, borrowed 
their astronomy ^and astrology from llabylonia, 
and accordingly it is the Bobyhmlau zero' imint 
that is found among the Eonmns, ns also in later 
developments, and even in the astronomy of the 
present day. The Egyptians dated their year from ' 
the rise oi the Nile on Che iPCii of July, and the 
coiTesponding zero meridian ptmsod through Blrius. 
With this, liowever, the heglaning ,of the day did 
not harmonize, for, according to notices found In 
tho Matttoipaviano and' other hicroglyx>ldc 
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ihe Egyptian clay waMeckoiictl Ii om burn ite Thi.s 
dislocation likewise is piobably dne to Babylonian 
influence of a very remote date. 

We have seen that the ecliptic, and indeed the 
circle geneially, was divided into 3G0 degrees, to 
correspond appioximately with the sun’s daily 
change of position among the stais throughout one 
year. These divisions, however, were found in- 
conveniently small, and the ecliptic was then por- 
tioned out into constellations, each having an aic 
of 30 degrees, and three subdivisions of 10 degrees, 
or decanates. This division came about in two 
ways. In the first place, at any given time some- 
thing like one- twelfth of the ecliptic was ‘com- 
bust’; and, secondly, each of these twclltlis v/as 
travel sod by the sun in about the same time as 
the moon required for one complete i evolution. 
In this way tiie annual course of the sun was 
furnished with the 12 zodiacal signs of the ecliptic*. 
Moreover, in the eailiest times the synodical 
period of the moon was divided into three, viz. 
waxing, dominant, and waning moon, and this 
division was adhered to by later astrology. Now 
to each of these s^modical thirds of the moon’s 
course corresponded a movement of the sun extend- 
ing to some 10 degrees, and thus in timo arose the 
livision of the ecliptic into 36 decanates. 

The tiisection of the moon’s period just noted 
probably led in very remote times to the institution 
of weeks of ten and five days. It does not appear, 
however, from what we have so far learned of 
ancient Eastern history, that these measurements 
had any piaetical significance. It was only in 
astrology and astro-mythology, with its historical 
iegoiids, that the 36 decanates (or the 72 semi- 
decaiiates) were actually made use of. This chron- 
omeiry, no less than that explained above, was in 
vogue* throughout Babylonia and Egypt, if not else- 
where, A final vestige theieof was the Egyptian 
practice of assigning 401 ushciUi for the dead — 
365 for the days of tlie year and 36 as guardians 
for the ten-day weeks in astrolo^ of the higher 
type, to the time of Kepler, cMculations were 
made by means of the degi’ee and, above all, of the 
decanate; and the moon from her tenth to her 
twentieth day was always spoken of as being in 
her domain. In general, ho’.vever, the method of 
reckoning which superseded all others, for both 
astronomical observation and astrological inter- 
p^retation, was that of the well-known 12 zodiacal 
signs, althongh these wore variously designated in 
the several civilized lands of antiquity. It like- 
wise forms the foundation of the Babylonian 
fechome of months, as appears from the following 
parallelism: Libra, ta§ritii (Bab.), Tishri (Heb.), 
followed by Scorpio, aralysamna (Bab.), Mar- 
cheshvan (Ileb.) ; then Sagittarius, kisliimt (Bab. ), 
Kisiev (Heb.), etc. The names of the nioniha were 
also indicative of their meteorological conditions ; 
thus, the winter rainy season was symboiizetl 
by Capxicornus (originally the marine animal 
guUnlatMs), Aquarius, and Pisces, 
all in some way connected with water. 

Here, moreover, we again meet with the practice 
of portioning out good and evil, or rather male and 
female, alternately. Astrologically the zero point 
of this distribution lay between dancer and Leo, 
approximating, therefore, to that of the Egyptian 
Sirius-year. Leo, Libra, and Sagittarius came to be 
regarded as male ; Virgo, Scorpio, and Capricornus 
as female. It is worthy of remark that as a result 
of this law of alternation the astrologer was actu- 
ally forced for thousands of years to s])eak of 
Taurus as feminine. Then the constellations of 
the zodiac were also allotted severally to the 
planets ; thus Cancer was assigned to the moon, 
Leo to the sun, (/einini and Virg^o to Mercury, 
Taurus and Libra to Vonus* Aries and Scorpio to 


Mars, Sagittarius and Pisces id Jupiter, and Capii- 
' coinus and Aquarius to Saturn. The paiticular 
planet was called the ‘ lord of tlie mansion ’ belong- 
ing to its respective sign oi signs. Tradition tells 
us, however, that tlieie weie other ‘gods (or lords) 
of the mansion.’ Those of the Egyptians have 
been transmitted to us not only by the reports of 
Marcus Manilius, but also by an almanac notice 
found in the Ebers Paiiynis ; some of their names 
likewise suivive in the Coptic designations of the 
months. A comparison ot the various lists shows 
us that in the couise of thousands of yeais the 
tiadition remained unaltered, though in that of 
Manilius there is a dislocation to the extent of one 
zodiacal sign. 

The ecliptic of the sun is traversed approxi- 
mately also by the moon, and m relation to the 
latter it was measiiicd by a unit of the sun’s 
course, viz. the arc describe*! by the moon in one 
day. In order to correspond, therefore, with the 
moon’s jieriocl ot 28 days, the ecliptic was divided 
afresh into 28 lunar stations. But as the sun, 
during the moon’s sidereal period, has moved 
onward by about two lunar stations, astrological 
calculation assumed a peiiod of about 30 lunar 
stations, h,e. the time between one new moon and 
another, as the measure of a month. In order to 
delimit these stations, however, the astrologer did 
not poition out the ecliptic in a fiesh seiies of 
constellations, but distinguished each ot the 28 
b^" a dominant star in the ecliptic. In contradis- 
tinction to the older method of dividing tlie 30 
days of the moon’s synodical period m thiee, there 
arose subsequently the plan of dividing its sidereal 
period in four. Once in each of these quarters 
each of the seven planets was recognized as the 
lord of a lunar station, the order ot sequence being 
the same as that in which, in the horoscope of the 
hours, the planets became loxds of the ascendant 
at sunrise ^ Thus came about the division of the 
sidereal month of 28 days into four weeks of 7 days, 
with Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiier, Venus, 
and Saturn as successive lords of the lunar stations 
in each week. This astrological scheme of naming 
the days of the week after the rulers of the lunar 
stations still survives throughout Chiistenclom, 
while, on the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Old and New Testaments entirely avoid the 
use of such designations, distinguishing the days 
of the week by ordinal numbers alone. 

The vauons locations of the five smaller planets 
were usually designated by the 12 zodiacal signs 
into which the sun’s path is divided, as is speci- 
ally shown in regard to Egypt by the Berlin 
Beinotic Papyrus, p, 8279. 

3. Spherical astronomy and the astrological 
houses. Observations of the astral motions 
within the scope of natural vision are desig- 
nated spl lexical, and when these have been duly 
adjusted they are, by way of contrast, called cos- 
mical, W'hile *the actual occurrences themselves are 
spoken of as sidereal. Modern seientiiic astronomy 
likewise must always take the direct spherical 
observations as its starting-point, only then pro- 
ceeding to elaborate its way towards the higher 
levels of knowledge. The astrology and astronomy 
of the ancient world never got beyond the spherical 
stage. Hence it was necessary from the outset to 
lay down fixed bearlags fox' observational purposes, 
such as would be furnished by two lines, one run- 

1 li we talce the planets, therefore, in the reverse order of 
their propiiiquity to th^ earth, viz. Satert, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, Koon, and suppose that each planet m turn 
presides over an hour of the day, then, if, 0 y., Saturn presides 
over the first hour of a particular day, ho will also preside over 
hio Sth. and BSud hoprs ; the 2Srd hour aocordingly will , 

fall to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the 1st hour of the new 
day to the Sun «* hence Satxxrday followed by Sunday, and 
so on. , ‘ I ' 
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ning east and west, the other north and south, 
through the ohservei’s own position. 

In connexion with nearly all ancient systems of 
religion aie found sacred edifices of gieat age 
whose longitudinal axes lie exactly oast and west. 
The determination of this east and west line, i.e. 
the parallel of latitude, was thus one of the early 
trinmijhs of the human mind. The oldest known 
instrument employed for the purpose was tlie 
stile, which afterwards developed into the gnomon 
of the sun>dial, and, indeed, the sun-dial itself. 
The stile was a vertical shaft fixed in the centre 
of a circle. In the morning, and again in the 
evening, the shadow of the pillar extended a con- 
siderabie distance beyond the circle, while for an 
hour or two before, as also for an hour or two after, 
midday the extremity of the shadow lay within the 
circle. It was necessary, theiefoi e, to mark the two 
points at which the shadow, forenoon and afternoon, 
terminated precisely upon the circle. The straight 
line joining these two points supplied an accurate 
east and west alignment, which could thus be 
secured on any sunny day at any season of tlie 
year. The use of the gnomon, in some form or 
another, seems to be common to primitive and 
the older civilmed peoples. 

^ Simple trial and obseivation showed that a 
stationpy point was to be found in the north pole 
of the firmament and the star lying nearest to it. 
The direction of the meridian line through any 
given point of observation could then be ascertained 
by the following expedient. Two lior oscop ers stood 
face to face upon a line lying roughly north and 
south. The observer on the south, holding up 
before him the split rib of a palm leaf, moved it 
into such a position as enabled him through the 
fissure to see the pole star directly above the crown 
of his companion's head. Then the observer on 
the north, looking through the slit, saw all the 
then culminating stars from the southern point of 
the horizon upwards, and in this way projected his 
meridian upon the celestial vault. 

The east and west points of the horizon, and the 
meridian of the observer, having been ascertained, 
the earliest facts of observation regarding the 
paths of the planets could be brought into relation 
therewith. The fixed stars, indeed, never varying 
in their positions relative to one another, also lose 
and set at constant distances fi’om the east and 
west points respectively. On the other hand, the 
sun, the moon, and the five smaller planets rose and 
set at points never twice the same successively 
and sometimes north, sometimes south, of due east 
and west. ^ As regards the sun, the most noxtheily 
point of Ms rising and setting was reached as he 
entered Cancer, and the most southerly as he 
entered Capricorn, while his rising and setting 
were due east and due west respectively twice a 
year, viz, as lie entered Aries and Libra. The 
extreme limits of his northward and southward 
movements in the ecliptic were called the tropical 
points, and the two constellations concerned came 
to be known in astrology and astronomy as the 
tropical consiallations of the zodiac. Correspond- 
ing results were established with reference to the 
other planets, 

But there is likewise an apparent daily revolu- 
tion of fixed stars and planets alike around the 
position of the observer, each of tliem crossing his 
meridian onee^ in every 24 hours ; while if they lie 
in the equatorial circle the intersection takes place 
exactly 6 hours after they rise in the east, and 
h hours before they set in the ivest, Hence the 
obse^er s celestial equator, too, is always laid out 

^0 the 12 constella- 
tions of the zodiac ; and if we disregard the sun's 
daily eastward movement of one degree, we find 
that every two hours the zodiac changes its position 


iclatively to the equator by one whole zodiacal 
sign of 30 degrees. Now the intermediate pobi lions 
of the signs dnimg these two horns being left out 
of account, the observer’s celestial equator was 
once for all divided into 12 appaientiy stationary 
paits, each of these having its own meridian. The 
illustration below shows an equatuiial section 
traversing the horizon and the celestial splierc. 
These parts weic called ‘houses,’ and all the con- 
ditions found within them were treated as if 
stationed in then respective middle lines. Now, 
as the enumeration of the houses began in the cast;, 
and then pioceecled downwards under the eastern 
horizon, according to the order in which the 
phenomena of each successive house would appear 
above that horizon, the due east point fell exact ly 
ni the middle of the fiist house, the due ^^e^l point 
in that of the seventh, the meridian in that of the 







tenth, and the opposite meridian in that of the 
fourth. All primitive astiuiiumical and astro- 
logical study of the sky was occupied, and imleiid 
necessarily occupied, with the rising, {uilmmatiou, 
and setting of the heavenly bocucB, with the 
passage of planets, normal stais, and coiistellatioiiH 
from one house to anotlier, and with the muliuil 
positions of the planets as measured by the houses 
they happened to occupy at any given time. 

^ It would appear that these houses were .some- 
times divided in two, as, c.i;., in Egyjd in tbe time 
of KingSeti; and tins led quite ‘naturally to the 
division of the day into 24 hours, and eventually 
to the arixangemeut of the dial-plate ot our clock-. 
Fox more exact observations, however, eat‘h house 
was subdivided into three decanatcM, ami cadi 
clecanate into ten degiees, the advantage of ilijs 
being that the sjihcre of the observer Iiad the same 
numbei of parts as the ecliptic, while the bmindnry 
lines defining the parts of each cuincidcHl every 
four minutes. 

This method of parcelling out the sitnV appnnuu 
daily course must have been instituted at a Tc‘rv 
remote period, in an age indeed when the astronomer 
had not yet grasped the idea of a circular orfiii, 
but still thought of the solar path as a square, in 


J^uat 
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the figui’o repiesenting the horoscope this qumlrata 
form wa^ retained, and it has remained in use MI! 


modeni timefti, and, in fact, till the piosont day. 
1 0 tins method of delineating the stellar paths In 
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the horoscope hy means of the square we shall 
frequently have occasion to return, as a consider- 
able nuuibei of symbols relating to God and the 
world were evolved therefrom. In interpreting 
the horoscope the various positions were so far as 
possible bi ought into relation with the first house, 
and with the latter as stai ting -point the astrologer, 
applying the principle of even and odd as in tlie 
case of the exterior planets, Sun, Mais, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, alternately assigned to the other 
liouses an essential chaiacter of benefit or bane. 
Thus the twelfth house was unfavomable, the 
eleventh favourable, the tenth — apart from its 
special position — unfavourable, the ninth favour- 
able, the eighth supiemely unfavourable, and so 
with the rest. Tins mode of in terpi elation was 
also arrived at along another line of thought, and, 
being thus suppoited by two ostensible proofs, it 
was believed to be established beyond dispute 
The second proof in question was that supplied by 
the * aspects,’ of which we shall treat presently. 

The plan of indicating position by means of 
ssodiacai signs and houses could at best give 
approximate results. For the sake of simplicity 
it was assumed that the boundary lines of the 
several signs always coincided with those of the 
several houses, and that accordingly at the end of 
a Babylonian double-hour each sign moved instan- 
taneously into another house, whose number was 
one less than that of the house which it had 
vacated. For all further deductions within the 
limits of plane geometiy, the entire contents of 
any iiaiticuiar zodiacal sign were regarded as con- 
cent! ated in the middle point of the sign and the 
house then congruent therewith. 

The enumeration of the astrological houses from 
the east downwards towards the west, then east- 
wards again above the horizon, so that account is 
first of all taken of the invisible regions of the 
stellar heavens, had its origin in the fact that the : 
attention of the astrologer was primarily directed 
towards the rising of the stars, and accordingly 
the houses were numbered in the order in which 
the stars contained in them at any given time 
would leach the eastern hoiizon and become visible. 

4. Aspects. — Tlie term ‘ aspects ’ was used in * 
astrology to denote the relative positions of the 
houses and zodiacal signs, or of the stars situated 
in the houses at any given time Planets in the 
same sign and the same house were said to be in 
conjunction ; planets in opposite signs and liouses, 
in opposition. The other possible relations amongst 
the celestial phenomena were defined with reference 
to regular inscribed polygons. Thus, if a planet 
were situated in the twelfth or the second house, 
then the line joining the middle point of cither of 
these houses and that of the first house would 
form one side of a legular inscribed dodecagon ; in 



which case the planet in question was said to be 111 
docleoagonal aspect to the east point, or ‘horoscope’ 
in the original sense. As in the same way planets 
in the eleventh and third houses furnished the side 
of a regular hexagon, their aspect towards the east 
or the horoscope was spoken of as sextile. Simi- 
larly planets in the tentn and fourth houses were in 
quartxle or square, and those in the ninth and fifth 
were in trine. The line joining the middle , point 
of the eighth or the sixth house with the east 


point was not a constituent part of any leguiar 
figure within the circle, and suggested at best a 
cross dodecagon, formed thus, which was legarcled 
as the violation of all older. But as conjmiction 
and opposition weie reckoned amongst the regular 
aspects, the eighth was the only visible house 
having no aspect towaids the horoscope. The pim- 
ciide of alternate nunieiation likewise pronounced 
this house unfavouiable. In the astrological 
application of spherical astronomy it therefoie 
signified the house of death. 

Prior to the stage now reached, the exclusive 
concern of the astronomer bad been to map out the 
heavens with sucli precision as would enable him 
to fix his observations by means of a verbal record. 
His conception of aspects, however, i,e, of the 
relations of the stellar positions to the hoioscope, 
led him to assign values to the stellai positions 
themselves, and as soon as these came to be re- 
presented as antbiopocentric or coiicentiic, the 
initiative was given to the science of Judicial 
Astiology. Nevertheless we must emphasize the 
fact that the original scheme of the hoioscope was 
depicted as a square, and that, before it became 
possible for astrology to speak of regular polygons, 
the conception of the sun’s apparent diurnal motion 
as a circle must have come to the front. Thus the 
vei’y language of astiology shows it to have been 
a kind of excrescence, not inherently connected 
with astronomy at all. Even in the Middle Ages 
a distinction was still maintained between Natural 
Astrology and Positive Astrology. The former 
dealt witii the actual, and especially the baneful, 
influence of the jfianets upon meteorological 
changes — wind, storm, hmricane, thunder, flood, 
and earthquake. It was accordingly bound np 
with the naive and fantastic weather-lore of juimi- 
tive man, and is to some extent still in evidence in 
scientific meteorology. In regard to the latter it 
is even yet fiequeiitly true that sub iudice Us 
est. 

Positive or Judicial Astrology, on the other 
liand, was concerned from tlie earliest times with 
the supposed influences of the planets upon the 
fortunes of men and nations. It is now regarded 
by all sober minds as an extravagance of the human 
intellect, as something that the race has finally 
left behind. In Judicial Astrology it was no longer 
merely the aspect of a star to the horoscope, i.e. 
the east point, that was specified and appraised, 
but also tlie aspect of two planets with lespeot to 
each other. If one planet, for example, was 
situated in the eleventh house and another in the 
eighth, the two were said to be mutually in qimr- 
tile. Here again, moreover, we find the alternate 
distribution of good and evil; conjunction was 
good ; adjacent aspect or aspect in dodecagon was 
evil 5 sextile was good; quartile relatively evil; 
trine specially good ; absence of regular aspect was 
specially evil, and opposition relatively good. 

Since the line between the eighth or the sixth 
house and the east point did not form the side of 
a regular inscribed iiolygon, these two houses were 
deemed of inferior value. For the anthropocentric 
mind of the astrologer it was therefore a short 
step to regard them as houses of misfortune. The 
eighth house thus became the house of death, and 
the sixth the house of pains. We shall see later 
that in the reciprocal relations between the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm the left arm became a 
synonym for the house of death and the left leg 
for the house of pains, and that in consequence 
these bodily parts themselves came to be regarded 
as of evil omen. , 

As emph<asis was laid likewise upon the mutual 
corrospondence-of east and west— an idea that was 
corroborated by the principle of alternate number- 
ing— the twelfth and second houses were counted 
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Tinfavoiirable. In primitive plane geometry the 
inscribed triangle and lioxagon were deemed pre- 
eminently regular iiguies, and once more the 
alternate enumeration gave the same result. Con- 
sequently the eleventh, ninth, lifth, and third 
houses were reckoned favourable •, while the tenth 
and fourth, again, were relatively evil. Those 
symbolical interpretations, however, were some- 
times set aside, sometimes even leversed, esiiecially 
those connected with the invisible half of the sky. 

The tenth house, as that in which the stars 
culminated, was supposed, by a voiy natural sym- 
bolism, to pieside over dignities and offices, while 
the fourth house, lying directly beneath us, came 
in similar fashion to be associated with parents 
and ancestors, as those who had )/assed into the 
under world, and inferentially with all the other 
ties of kinship. On the ground of a certain analogy 
with the eighth house, i.s, that of death, tho 
twelfth became the house of enmity {KaKodal/jLcou)^ 
and, by a further analogy, the second became the 
house of poverty. As the second house, however, 
was situated in the sky belonging to the under 
Avorid and therefore opi)osite to ours, it became the 
house o£ fortune and riches, and for the same 
reason the sixth house, that of pains (or, accord- 
ing to another interpretation, that of service), 
became the house of health. Kext to the house of 
death came the ninth as the house of the tutelary 
deity, while the eleventh, adjacent to the house of 
enmity, became that of friendship {dyadodalfjLojv). 
On the ground of similar considerations the third 
became the house of brothers, and the iiftli the 
house of children. Finally, as the first house was 
specially associated with the queront of the astio- 
logical oracle, the seventh belonged to the querent’s 
counterpart, ^.e. in the ordinary course of things, 
wife or husband. 

The designations of the various houses were 
therefore as follows ; (1) life, (2) riches, (3) brothers, 
(4) parents, (5) children, (6) health, (7) marriage, 
(8) death, (9) religion, (10) dignities, (11) friendship, 
and (12) enmity. But this arrangement gave only 
the general scheme of astrological prognostication, 
and in the course of thousands of years various 
changes were introduced. Our information regard- 
ing any particular era of astrological speculation 
is defective, and we speak only in a geneial sense 
when we assert that Irozu first to last the system 
detailed above remained essentially unchanged. 
It was all along recoonized, moreover, that the 
scheme must be specify adjusted to special cir- 
cumstances. Thus in the case of sickness the real 
querent was the invalid himself, and it was about 
him, therefore, that the first house supplied in- 
formation. The counterpart was meanwhile not 
the wife, but the disease itself, upon which accord- 
ingly light was cast by the seventh house. The 
tenth house, in which the stars culminated over 
the patient, symbolized the physician, while the 
fourth, lying directly beneath in the under world, 
signified medicine. Account 'was also taken, of 
course, of the eighth house as the house of death, 
and of the sixth as the house of health. The 
houses of friendship, enmily, riches, brothers, and 
children were not supposed to wield any influence 
upon the course of the disease. Hor was much 
importance attached, in such eases, to the sym- i 
holism of the aun^s planetary family ; and, in feci, i 
according to Greek accounts of Egyptian astrology, 
neither Ymm nor Mercury was' taken into con- 
sideration at all. 

g. The astrological conception of the world. 
—The enormous advances that have been made 
vdthin modern times in the study and practical 
application of the natural sciences, as well as the 
great contrast that obtains between the ancient 
and the ndodexn mentific point of view, are matters 


of common knowledge. It is impossible to umler- 
, stand the theories of nature held by the ciicieiii& 
I Without a clear conception of the dilTereuco be- 
tween their iundainental standpoint and our own. 
According to the older view of the world, whudi 
can he tiaced backwards for 5000 yeais beftuc 
Christ, and which still held unquestioned sway lor 
1000 years after Christ, all natiual objects issued 
in parallel lines from certain pilmaiy causes of 
universal operation. Modern science, on the otliei 
hand, assumes that the various groups of pliysical 
phenomena proceed by diflereiitiation from certain 
prmiordial forms. While the ancients, th(*refore, 
looked upon the diveisity of things as oiiginal, 
and their common elements as due to external 
influences, the moderns assume that tlie piopcrlies 
which objects have in common aie inheiited irom 
a single jjiimaiy form, and that tiioir <h^^elenct^^ 
have been produced by external conditions, .sucii 
as, c.g . , the struggle for existence. 

The two conceptions, lioivever, are not liehJ 
stringently apart, nor does histoiy siiow a rigid 
line of demai cation between the later and tiie 
earlier. Even in Genesis (10^^*)> for mstance, we 
have a table of nations winch stands in ctmipiete 
agreement with the modem point of view, more 
particularly in the ciicumstance that it traces bacic 
the ancestry oi all mankind in a siuies of con- 
verging lines. Much luoie in acc<udance with the 
ancient conception, on the other hand, is tiie Greek 
"Deluge-story of Beucalion, according to which 
human beings wex'e generated spontaneously from 
stones acted upon by the formative powens piesent 
in tlie air, 

The theory of parallel pioee.'-Hes may be called 
the * ancient astiological,’ or, again, tlie ' Urieiital 
astrological’ view of the univeise. it had its bii t!i 
amongst the eaily civilizations of the East, anti its 
leading science was astrology ; nor is it yot a spent 
force among certain Asiatic peoples of 
I Now even our niodem science, vdth its dtscovery 
I of steam-power and its remarkable utilization of 
electricity, does not enter bo profoundly into con- 
temporary experience as did the ancient astro- 
logical conception into the life, thought, and feel- 
ing of the distant past. 

Perhaps the mo.st effective resistance to tiie more 
harmful issues of the astrological thwiry of tin; 
universe •was made by the peoples Ihiug arounti 
the MediteiTanean. Ihit tho Bcnpture.s of the Ohi 
and New Testaments are likewhe free fioui the 
evil outgrowths of that view, Nevertlicdess, we 
must remember that even tlie Biblical writers were 
children of their time, and could tlmnifare hartlly 
avoid expressing their thoughts in terms of the 
recognized philosophy of thoir age. Benee, jn.st 
as we have come to recognize that the thorougli- 
going study of Biblical Hebrew cannot di.qjcnhc 
with the philological investigation of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Babylonian, Syriac, etc., m we arc now 
beginnmg to realize the impossibility of under- 
standing the tenor of Biblical modes oi' expiu^slon 
apart from a kno-wledge of the untmlogical con- 
ception of the world common to the Babyloinan, 
the Egyptian, and other ancient civilizations. 

"We must again refer to tho square form of Dm 
horoscope, as furmfi.hing the ground-pJau of tins 
theory of the world. The tigurts m Gie link 
wffiieh the theory had with a^strology, ami also 
•vyith other two occult scicnccb, viz. Alchemy and 
the Kabbala. 

It is of interest to note that thes^rnibols uiicd in los' 

thu four cai'dinal points were simply the mmpomling 

to the first, fourth, sev'onth, and tenth hoiisc!^ rcHpectively, 
But wMe, «^ccordiu|^ to the expedient alrsady uotknd (p. 
toe positaons of the stars in tho ^Hslipfcio Were doterinlsetl by the 
noith, the fixliif? of the carfitnal points ivas 
effectea hy his fellow on l^he soitfdi, 1‘ije hmmiope \vm thorns 
fore seen hy the latter froru <4» opposite point ui vievr, and ih<‘ 
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fciu* houses m quubtion took a levei^e toiui, so that Zi came to 

mean noith, V sonth, east, and west With this 
exception, aowcver, all further inferences were diaun iiom the 
pioper torm of the lioioscope, i.e, from the tgure it pic&ented to 
Uie obsei ver on the north. 



Hh/ 


The tenth house, as the siwinmm coilimi, and the 
foui'th, as the imum ccelmii, embraced eveiy thing 
111 the ^Yorld above and the world below respec- 
tively. The upper world as a whole, however, 
consists ot the eighth, ninth, tenth, cleventli, 
and twelfth liouses. In the hieioglyphio scri]>t 
of Egypt, accoidingly, heaven is represented by 
tlie exterior boundaiy of these live houses, thus ; 



, which, of course. 


according to the 


Egyptian practice in such matters, is only a con- 
tour, and really stands for . The same 


proportions and angles are likewise retained in 
the Egyptian representation of the goddess of 
heaven, who hioods over the earth-god— a pheno- 
menon which will meet us again ■wlieri we treat 
of Egypt. The under i^odd was lopiesented, of 
course, by the same tig lire inverted Now wo find 
two dilierent ideas attaching to each of the houses 
numbered ten and four. According to one con- 
cej>tion the suonmnm ashmn contains the lieavenly 
upper ocean, from which rain falls (op^n in 
the Biblical nanutive of the Deluge), while the 
imum cmlim% embraces ])oih the ocean of the 
under world and the subterranean water from 
which the fountains of the deep are fed (etin nu^yD ; 
also the sources of the Ni le in Hci od otus). Acedrtl- 
ing to the other conception there lies above us first 
of all air, then fire; and beneath us, first earth, 
then water. 

Now the latter theory furnished also the alche- 



«=Eire A 
6 -Air A 

c— Earth V 
Water V 


mistio symbols of the elements— symbols whicli 
are still written by doctors in old-fasbiohed 
mysterious receipts, and were in common use 
among jiliysicians and apothecaries a hundred 
years ago. Thus, for example, "^sigilh signihed 
term mgillata,} lumbHc* Wreetr^^luvibriGi Ur- 
restvea^ Qrant^agm jUrum mirmti- 

onm. ? or something was to be boiled tmi' A, i-e. 


lent calurxi. Distilled alcoholic liquors were known 
as ‘buint water/ and were denoted by a com- 
bination of the symbols for water and iiie, thus 



To this day the device 



disjilayed 


upon lustxc mns indicates the licence to sell brandy. 


This combined symbol 


was used not only 


in alchemy but also m the Kabbala, where it re- 
presented the Star of David. It became, in fact, a 
symbol for God (just as the fire-eye, i.e. was 

employed in Chiistian symbolism to signity the 
Holy Spirit) ; foi, by theiules ot the Kabbala, the 
combination of the principal consonants of 
( 4 ire’) and d’D (‘water’) yielded the word 
(‘heaven’), ivliicli in its turn was the cabalistic 
equivalent of (‘God*). Thus the term God 

could be expressed by tbe secret sign )( )( as the 

synthesis of fire and water. In the synagogue all 
pictorial representation of God was forbidden, nor 
was it allowable to give utteiance bo the tetragram ^ 
m.r unless absolutely necessary. In the same way, 
theiefoie, as the word had to be resorted to as 


the oial designation of God, the symbol 



came to be used in the architecture of the synagogue 
as His gr.'iphic designation. This figure, more- 
over, not only contains within itself the symbols of 
the four elements, interlaced with one another, 
but, besides the upper and lower triangles signify- 
ing fire and watei lespcctively, it also shows four 
extra-mundane triangles, which could thus be re- 
garded on cabalistic piinciples as metaphysically 
symbolizing the four consonants of the tetragram. 
Hence, even in passages of ancient Christian 
works where might expect some such plmase as 
‘ with God,’ we actually hnd the cabalistic device 



signifying nink 


According to the astrological theory of the 
world, however, not only the perpendicular section 
through the universe, but the surface of the earth 
itself, was thought of as quadrate, since the cube, 
as the idegii geometrical figure, was the accepted 
symbol of the world as a whole. This idea finds 


N,W, M?rm M£. 



frequent expression even in later cabalisiie writings 
treating of thepngin of salt, wliicb, of course, also 
'crystallizes in cubes. The scheme of tlie horo- 
Bcbpe, accordingly, became a compreheUBive map 
of the world as well. As previously e:^plaihed in 
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connexion with tiie points of the compass, the 
horoscope was m this case constructed, as it weie, 
from the opposite point of view. In the centre 
was the navel of the world, which every nation 
sought to claim for its own tenitory, «and as the 
site of the national sanctuary. Tlie iignie also 
supplied the four pillars, viz. JST.W., >S E., 

and S.W., upon which the heavens are suppoiied. 
Of these the best known was the S.W. pillai, as 
it was there that Atlas had been relieved by 
Hercules. 

6. Anthropomorphic aomenclatare of the 
sphere. — The square horoscope was not the only 
expedient resorted to in setting forth the relation's 
of the stars, as another method was also in use 
among tho^ Egyptians. Eroiu a time anterior to 
Menes until the final peiiod, the high piiest of 

Heliopolis was known as 'chief 


the deteimmiition of the tine solar yeai became 
the subject of inrpiiry, the length of liie true lunar 
month being then left out of consideration. H* re 
again, however, the lesidual fi action of days j>io- 
vidcd dillicnlties, a.nd the diileinnee botneen tlm 
calendars of Western Europe and Eastern Eiuopc 
(Kussia) shows that these difiiculiies hav(3 not yet 
been overcome. In the ])ro-Ghiistian era ihme as 
a disiiarity between llabylon, with its cyclically 
adjusted lunar year, and i^lgypt, with its solar yeai , 
01, lather, its two uneipial solar years. Other 
civilizations employed other tyjie-^ of* calendar. A 
}miely lunar calendar is still in uso among Muham- 
madans. 

The outstanding jjenodic phenomena of the 
apparent courses ot sun ami moon wme logmteKnl 
in these calendais, and wme celebrated ik otcasiuns 
of Joy or sonow accoiding to their inllueme iijmn 
human life. In such feasts and fast-^ the nmon and 


agiologer.'' We may note in passing that this 
r omce was lield by Poti-phera (ot which name the 
literal Greek translation was Heliodoios), the 
father-in-law of Joseph (Gn 40-]. Tables of ob- 
servations made in Egypt during the Twentieth 
Dynasty are still extant, and in these aie recorded 
r- the times at which the fixed stars cross llie middle 
lines of the houses, i,e. the beginnings of the 
double-lmurs. The astrologer on the north found 
the meridian of the_ place of ohservation bylook- 
ing through the slit of the palm-loaf rib above 
the hald crown of his companion. The middle 
meridians of the^ first and seventh houses weie 
given by the horizontal line, while the observer 
found those of the eleventh and ninth houses by 
lines piojected over his companion's right and left 
eyes respectively, and in similar fashion tliose of 
the twelfth and eighth houses by lines above the 
right and left elbows. It is probable that the 
sixth house was in like manner associated witli 
tile left knee, and the second iiouse with the 
right. 

Fiom this point of view the left arm corre- 
sponded with the lioiise of death and the left leg 
with the house of sorrows, and on this account 
theie eventually arose a superstitious aversion to 
using the word Geft’ at all. In particulai, all 
actions performed by the left hand came to be 
regarded as unlucky. It may well be the case 
that mankind was right-handed rather than left- 
handed before astrology asseited its sway, but 
the ban thus laid uijon the left extremities of 
the body iindoubtedly supplied a further reason 
for excluding the left side and especially the 
left hand from all actions of great and eiitical 
moment. 

7. Applied astronomy and astrology.— -Alike in 
the greatest and in the smallest aflairs of life un- 
civilized man is affected by the changes incident to 
the day and the season, by the phases of the moon 
by night, and by the ebb and flow of the tides, 
lienee the observation of sun and moon witli a 
view to a vstandard measurement of time, or, in 
other words, to the construction of a calendar, was 
a ^tal condition of all progress in civilization. 
But, as the periods of rhe earth’s rotation about its 
axis . the apparent diurnal movement of the 
sun), of the moon’s revolution, and of the sun’s 
apparent annual revolution, are inconimensurabie 
with regard to each other, the early attempts to 
mamo a serviceable calendar were attended with 
no small diihculty. As the lunar month made 
more impression upon the primitive mind than the 
actual solar year, endeavours were made in the 
earliest calendars to base the latter upon an xntegial 
niunber of the former, imd all sorts^of expoditnbs 
were teed m order to harmonize the two periods. 
At a, father stage m the growth of oivilizatioa 


continued to be i evered as divine ui heiow hedtigs 
even after ilie jiaitjcnlar days connccfetl Milh Du^ir 
inovoments by astrology and asiiou'jiny hud Ik‘.*u 
duly set down in the aitilicially conectfd nmi 
adjusted calendais of ancient and nmdern civili/tid 
peoples. 

8. Lunar, solar, and planetary deities.— The 
asceiiainmcnt of sueh varying inliucnce.s of t lie mu < m 
and the sun as could be legi'-tered in the <*uk*ndar 
was undoubtedly a forward stoj) in the ineitiul 
development of piiinitive man. But the iioiiou i luit 
the laovcmeiits of moon, sun, and planet''* Wtire 
eliected by powerful ami conscious ]>cmgs, m.n*e or 
less endovrod witli free will, uas an open <ioor to all 
illusion. The lehgion and myUiulogy ot t he lowest 
races are permeated with this idea. Among.^t imue 
highly civilized peoples, again, wm hml a Biotk of 
myths of like pui[w)rt, which, partly indigenous ami 
paitly exotic, forms a kind of illimt udigion or 
supeisiition, and which shows iiiniiy puims ot c<m- 
tiast with the teachings of the lecogni/.cd national 
cult. In periods distinguished bv a high stale of 
civilization this supplementary rel igion limK acciod - 
ance only amongst the lowest and least cnljdnened 
ranks of the jicople, while at u hen culture ns 

at a low' ebb, it extends its sway over the leadim** 
classes as w'ell. ^ 

In eases, however, wdiere a lelativcly aih'U need 
and. purified foi m of religion found il.s way into a 
region already civilized, the old representations of 
moon and sun as persmial beings, as aho the 
narraUves that had grafted themselvcH upon their 
lestivals, degenerateil into mere iegemls. As illus- 
trations of the process we may name the Mefamor-- 
Homan religbm, the bIutum 
of the rhonsand and One Nights in Islam, and 
Gnmm s domestic and popular tales in Christianized 
Gcnnany. 

But it was also possible that a fusion might take 
place between the older and the newer naiTiiUves. 
Uius, tipart from the sphere of religious histi^ry as 
such, there are many inediieval kings and liorfif^K 
whose actual experiences, on the one iuind, stand 
fath in tlio eloar liglii, of litalyry, but wfaso 
legendary adventures, on t!io oilier, sliorv uii- 
mistalcable deposits from tbe perwmifyitiK narra- 
tives about tbe moon and tbo sun. Tbo satno 
process fas been at n-ork pvai-tieally evorrwhorc • 
we trace it not only in tbo AHbehmffcrilifd miil tbo 
Biaa, bub also in coime.vion with all tbe groat 
figures \yfa as gods or iiropheta occupy the supromo 
place m the vanou® syatoms of religion. Popular 
iraMmation, in _fact, clinging as it does bo tho 
ancient legenaB, is quite indiflbrent as to tho dgnro 
around_ which it throws tbem; it may f« imon 
Confucius, Budtlba, Zaratlmshtra, Jesus, or JIu- 
hammad. JEven the older religions, with deiticB 
unmistakably of planetaiy origiii—tho Babyloniaii 
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Hhainash, the Egyptian Ee, the Greek Apollo — 
show such secondary deposits from vaiious astro- 
mythological sources. 

The disengagement of this secondary astro- 
mythological element from the Christian system of 
thought has now become one of the prime tasks 
of theological criticism. It i.s no longer possible 
for any earnest scholar to reject the tundameiital 
idea ot such analysis, and the extent to which the 
work of elimination shall be pursued depends 
entirely upon whether the individual theologian 
leans towards the more orthodox or the more 
liberal side. In regaid to Confucius, Buddha, 
Zarathushtia, and Muhammad, as also in regard to 
the Alexander romances, the Christian theologian 
concedes the lights of the method without hesita- 
tion. Further, the OT and the Life of Jesus have 
from ancient times been the nuclei of a mass of 
legendary stories (the Talmud, etc. ; Gospels of 
the Infancy, etc.), which all theologians have for 
centuries regarded as apocryphal ; and it cannot be 
disputed that the study of astro-mythology has 
leiideied valuable service in tin owing light upon 
the oiigin of these siiurious additions to the lives 
of the leading personalities of our religion. Once 
more, there is a group of writings which, though 
reckoned apociyphal by evangelical Churches, aie 
still included in the Eoman Catholic canon ; and, 
as might be expected, the bearing of the astro- 
mythological theory upon these waitings is esti- 
mated by the twm gi’eat jjarties within Clixistianity 
in precisely opposite ivays. And when at length 
the tlieoiy is apiilied to certain constitutive ele- 
ments in the OT, and to the life of Jesus as given 
in the evangelical lecoids, the theologians who 
concede its rights in these domains are leiver still 
in number. Tiie explanation ot this, of course, is 
that such ciiticism seems to undermine the his- 
toiicity of the Biblical narratives, and to leave 
nothing but a mass of mythical stories about the 
planets, -which have crystallized aiound certain 
more oi less unreal figuies in the history of Israel 
The logical result of the jirocess appears to be the 
subversion of every constituent of Christianity save 
its ethics. 

Taken in this sense, the compaiative study of 
astrology and astro-mythology rests upon an im- 
pregnable foundation. The implications of its 
results, as was said above, may quite ivell be 
brouglit into liarniony alike with the most rigid 
orthodoxy and the broa<iest liberalism. Hence it 
cannot be non-suited by cither of the -warring 
schools ; it is reconcilable even wdth the aims of its 
critics. Just as comparative philology is an ideal 
and impartial science, so must the comparative 
study of myths assume a like impartiality j and 
the indispensable framework of this study is formed 
by the planetary deities of astrology. 

*9. Prophetic astroiogy. — From the theological 
point of view, prophetic astrology must be regarded 
as a by-way towards superstition, and, indeed, as 
one of the main sources of superstition. It was 
evolved by gentle gradations from wdiat we may 
call ' calendar astronomy/ Primitive man dis- 
cerned parallelism not only in the processes of 
nature, but also in the State and in human life ; 
nay, even in the forms and organs of animals he 
read analogies and homologies, and many other 
fields of observation presented similar correspond- 
ences. But by far the most obvious and unmistak*^ 
able cases of parallelism were those which subsisted 
between the motions of the sun and the moon, on 
the one hand, and the periodic variation of the 
tides, of light and heat during the day, and of the 
seasons, on the other. Hence arose the notion of 
planetary deities or angels-— beings wdio acted 
according to highly complicated laws, ordained 
either by themselves or by a superior power, and 


wlio sought to bung all events, gieat and small 
alike, within the range of parallel uniformities. 
■Where the trend of thought was polytheistic, the 
jdanets weie regarded as gods ; where it lay 
toivards monotheism, they ivere but the messengers 
of a Divine will beyond thorn ; 01, as the ease might 
be, an mevitable iatc was supposed to hang over 
the gods themselves. 

Fioin the &taiidi)oint of the ancient astiologer, 
the supreme function of all learning -was the ob- 
servation of certain simple phenomena and the 
diawang of infeiences healing upon a parallel seiies 
ot facts otherwise veiled. The primary task of 
astrology was to ascertain the positions of the 
planets 'in relation to one anotlier, to the zodiacal 
signs, and to the observer himself, and then to malce 
deductions therefrom. This was astrology properly 
so called, and it requmed for eveiy particular ca.se 
a direct reading of the sky. A cloudy night, how- 
ever, rendered such duect readings impossible. 
Now, the Kouyunjik inscriptions, dating from the 
time of the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, yield « 
evidences for a continuous senes of actual observa- 
tions. From these we learn that, notwithstanding 
the complexity of the planetary movements, the 
periodic repetition of essential phenomena had been 
calculated for each particular planet. Thus the.* 
astrologer could fail back upon tabulated records 
covermg every particular sequence of planetary 
movement, and could substitute these for direct 
observation. It is true that, owing to trifling in- 
accuracies in the data thus supplied, this couise 
was avoided for thousands of years ; but at length 
the momentous step was taken. No doubt, it still 
remained necessary to brmg certain recoided posi- 
tions to the tost of actual observation ; but, with 
these excejitions, the researches of the practical 
astrologer were thencefoitli pursued in the study. 
Our earliest evidences for this procedure date from 
the period of the Persian monarchy. 

Bo far as astronomy itself is concerned, this was a 
progressive movement ; but, from the standpoint of 
observational science, it was a backward step. It 
issued finally in the determination and mathe- 
matical calculation of the planetary orbits by 
Kepler. But, in our estimate of Kepler’s dis- 
coveries, -we must always bear in mind that he -was 
still under the spell of the astrological conception 
of the universe. It was his firm belief that his 
discoveries supplied the key to all events of history, 
and had exalted astrology to the level of a perfect 
and independent science of simple calculation, while 
in reality he had given the death-blow to its pre- 
tensions. 

From the time of the earliest attempts to draw 
up a calendar — ^through the period of the Sum- 
erians and Akkadians — to the days of Kepler 
astrology underwent no essential change, save that 
it gradually a])aiidoned the method of direct observa- 
tion of tlie heavens in favour of, first, a partial use 
of tables containing earlier observations, and, 
finally, a purely arithmetical determination of the 
positions occupied by the planets at any given 
time. Astrology, be it remembered, was a study 
of international importance. Wherever, therefore, 
in the history of any civilized country we can trace 
some slight advance in astronomical science, we 
find corresponding records, practically contem- 
poraneous, in all the civilized countries of that 
epoch. Additions to men’s knowledge of the stars 
were valued only aa aneiilary to the deierminaf-idn 
of the planetary positions. As all the available 
evidence goes to show, however, astrology, through- 
out its entire career, had but one method of adapt- 
ing this knowledge to oracular ends— -the method, 
namely, of symbolical interpi’etatipn, with a more 
or less clearly realized principle of alternation. In 
the main, the positions of the planets were made 
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the habis of piuguosticatioiis of tlie miboin future, 
but they were also used as a means of lilliiig up 
kicunce m the knowledge of the pa&t and the 
Xjresent. 

10 . Astrology and medicine, — In the ancient 
Oiieiital vievv^ of the world, astiology, religion, 
and therapeutics went hand in hand, in the con- 
viction that all things in the univeise proceeded in 
paiallel lines, men spoke of a macrocosm (prinianly 
the stellar world as the province ot Deity) and a 
iniciocosm (priinaiily the human body), and sought 
for far-reaching analogies between them. Tiius-^ 
to take one ot many examples found in Sanskrit 
iiteiature— the Yedas and their allied texts exhibit 
attempts to establish an exact equivalence between 
the number of the bones in the human body and 
tliat of the days in a year. Simple as would liave 
been the task of enumerating the bones accurately, 
they were purposidy numbered wiongiy, so that 
the de.sired numerical lelations might be educed ; 
the lower jaw, for instance, was said to be com- 
- posed of eighteen single pieces, not including the 
teeth, just because tins number, while puiely 
factitious, could, as the twentieth part of 360, 
be used for purposes of speculation. The method 
was applied in every field, and things which did 
«-not harmonize m fact were arhitraiiiy made to 
do so. 

In the ancient East the therapeutic art was based 
upon the two fundamental postulates of air in 
motion and liquid m motion, and it was supposed 
that in the human body the air passed along the 
arteries, ivhiie the liquid traveised the veins. The 
solid substance of the body (its earthy constituents) 
and its native beat (its igneous constituents) were 
regarded as forming a fixed and constant mass ; 
earth and fire, in fact, were probably never coii- 
.sideicd in their physiological aspects until the 
Hellenistic peiiod. The astrological references 
hitherto discovered in Babylonian and Egyptian 
texts show that air and hqnid alone were taken 
into account. Jn the fmtlier development of these 
notions, special piominence was given to the air by 
the pneumatists, and to the blood {i.e. liquid, and a 
mixture of the four principal humours, viz. water, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) by the hoerna- 
tists. We cannot enter here into the paiticnlars of 
the antagonism maintained between the two schools 
for several thousand years, an antagonism which 
we can trace in the period when the Pyramids wore 
built, and whicli, again, moved the hsematist 
Aristophanes to the mortal hatred wherewith in 
the Clouds he arraigned the pneumatism of Socrates 
before the Athenian populace. Suffice it to say 
that, in ail references to the facts of nature found 
in the Pentateuch, the Jahwistie sections (of Genesis 
in particulai) repiesent the pneumatic, and the 
Elonistic portions the hsematic, point of view, 
whereas the Pnestiy Code exhibits no scientific 
tendency at all. The pneumatists regarded the 
nose as the most important organ of the body. ITe 
may recall the numerous phrases formed with in 
the OT, and the large noses of the singers in the 
chorus of the Clouds. Even amongst the inscrip- 
tions from Nineveh, which must, on the whole, be 
reckoned, to the hiBrnatio school, the present writer 
has found no fewer than foui'ieen oiiferent texts 
referring to divination by the nose. 

According to the iuematisfc, life was concen- 
trated in the liver, the or heavy organ, which, 
accordingly, together with the blood, plays a 
prominent part in the OT and the Tidiaud. 
Among the Babylonians and Etruscans, again, as 
also among the various peoples influenced by them, 
haruspicy took the special form of divination by 
mspeotion of the liver. The onneiform texts which 
treat of this hepatoseopy are without number, and 
have been read ami translated mainly , by dastrow. 


In the ancient East, and even m <he<M'e, the 
heematists "were for the most part firm belie veis in 
astiology, omens, and all that we now’ biand with 
the name of supei htition. To dieaim, above all, 
they att.aclied gieat impoiianco, wliile the pmm- 
matists, on the other hand, as is .‘diown by tbo 
waitings of Hippocrates, declared di earns to be 
unwoithy of consideration. Tlie piieumatibUi hC3em 
to have borne the reputation of benig enlightened 
persons, or sometimes even atheists, as was the 
case Avith the pneumaiist Sociatcs as dehneaterl 
by Aristophanes. Fioni cextain fragmcmtciy 
indications we may peihaps gathei that in the 
main the Clnistians of tlie eaily centuiies weie 
piieumatistvS in their knowledge of irttuie. 

From the mental standpoint of the heminiu' 
astrologer ev'ciy actual group ot lebiumis anmiigst 
the planets minured itself in ail syndnuiU'dic 
events and conditions, and thus the entire hmo- 
scope would be reproducer! m the vaiiation'5 and 
peculiaiities found in the iivei — the contial uigan 
— of the newly-boin sacuficial aminal. An expert 
examination of the livei could tlioieioie quite veil 
take the place of a direct ob^oivation of^ the 
sky. The piactice of lieiiatoscopy was extensively 
difiused, and diagrams illiisiuitiie ot the art axe 
still extant. The metliod adopt(‘(l hy the Baby- 
lonians was to portion out the liver in what in ay 
be called oracular sqnaies by mean‘s oi a right- 
angled system of ordinates, a dovne lemiudmg 
us of the square sections shown by the cxtuint 
Egyptian projection uf the heavens made in the 
time of King 8eti, and likewise of tlm 
figure used as the ground-phin of thf‘ immial 
horoscope. Among the Etiu-^eans, howevau, 
hepatoseopy employed a polar ])rojtcUon in d i 
construction of oracular fiehhv and to this anaugc- 
ineiit corresponds the system of regnla-r polygofe. 
designed to repiesent the relative po.>ition.H of the 
planets in the circular horiij-'cojie. 

Another way of dispensing with direct (diwiva- 
tion of the heavens was to %vatcdi the fonns 
assumed by certain substances when suddenly 
plcaced under new conditicma, as it was siippcMetl 
that the forms thus piodiiced -were determined by 
the configiuation of the phuiets at the time, < tfl 
or melted tallow was dropped into water, or waiter 
into oil, and the diviner took note of the rqsul tnni 
forms. We possess tvvo comprolmnHive drawui 
up in the reign of King llammurabi of Habrhm 
for the o.xpress purpose ui interpreting 
formations. This mode of divinathm si Hi surviv cj. 
in the superstitious pmetiete of dropping moit<en 
lead upon a cold surface. 

A further variety of oracle was tbimd in drcaiuw, 
to which reference has already been made. Dmum 
also were believed to rim parallel to thti fams of 
astrology, and might, therefore, bo Hub'd/Aatod for 
the latter. But, as di earns %vere held to luu e tlu'lr 
origin in the blood, their significance was conceded 
by the hcemaiists only. 

Finally, every unaccountable phonomonon <d 
nature— from ihe movement of an aniimii to a 
monstrous birth— every thing, in slu^rt, that tcmchcd 
human life at any point, came to be assoekted 
wdth planetary inlluence, mid might become tim 
basis of divination. The library of Sardanapahm 
contains thousands of tablets in which su<ih supt^r- 
stitiouB, ideas and practices are expounded with 
the most precise casuistry. '3’hey seem to have 
been^ regarded as the supreme and final expreraion 
of wisdom, and might relate to matiers a thousand 
years old. But these fallacious issues of mmi^n 
search for loaowledge, involving such a prodigal 
expenditure of energy in collecting data, find tlioir 
ultimate axjiIanatiQii in tiie fubdamenBal miHcmi- 
ception of astrology, vk. that the meidents of life, 
being dependent upon iha contehiporaneous con- 
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fig Illation of the planets, must exhibit a parallel 
order m then ocouiience, and that accoidingly 
valid infeienees legaiding eithei of the paiallei 
series may be diawn fiom the other. The undei- 
lying concexition of the whole pioceduie, however, 
was that of the astrologei, and hence we find that 
in tiie system of divination by bowls which was 
jiractisod in the time of Hammurabi, the instan- 
taneous formations of droiixjed grease were reg aided 
as yioldmg actual knowledge of the planetary 
deities. 

II. Subsidiary tables. — The vaiious substitutes 
for astrological diagnosis might become, and, 
indeed, necessaiily became, very important, as it 
was often diihcult to determine the requisite facts 
conceining the planets. We must remember that 
the x^robleni usually set before the astiologer was 
to draw the horoscope of the birth or conception of 
an individual at a time when yeais had elapsed 
since these events, and by this means to forecast 
the future. His task was, in shoii, to i e-construct 
the astiological conditions of a past event, and he 
had in consequence to refer to tables or lists of 
eailier astronomical oliservations. As regards tlie 
sun and the moon, the information he requiied 
was furnished by the calendar, but special lists 
were necessary tor the five smaller planets. An 
extensive tallie of this kind, written in the 
Demotic character of Egyptian, and dating from 
the leign of Augustus, has been preserved. The 
Julian emperors, let us reniemher, used to settle 
their i etired soldiers in Egypt. Colonies of veterans 
thus established in the Eayum would be largely 
drawn fiom IhOrtC "who had been born in the reign 
of Augustus. It was therefore necessary that the 
astrologer who practised his ait in this province 
should possess lists of the successive positions or 
the planets during that reign. Tlie example before 
us is but the transcript of a transcript : whole lines 
are wanting, and figures have been misread. We 
may thus infer that such lists were pr<jduced in 
great profusion to meet the needs of astrologers in 
the various districts and villages. In order to 
make the proper entries in the horoseoxie required, 
the astrologer needed simply to know the zodiacal 
signs in wdiich the several planets were situated 
at the time, and accordingly the information 
supplied by the astrological lists regarding any 
partitiular planet was confined to the day of the 
month on wiiich it entered a new sign. The 
ancient lists of exiheniendes were thus neither more 
nor less than astrological tables. 

For predictions of a general kind the astrologer 
constructed ‘ nativities,* while for cases of sickness 
lie drew horo.^copes of the KardicXicrtSi i,e. the 
incex->tion of the disease, and otherwise adaiited 
his art to special ciicumstances. He had to be 
informed of the day, month, and year ot the 
critical event. The signs oecuxhed by tlie smaller 
planets at the given date wore then noted down 
from lists like that of the Berlin Paxiyrus 8279 
the moon, together with the day indicating its 
age, was inserted in the proper sign according; to 
the calendar of the lunar cycle, its lunar station 
being also fixed by established rules ; the sun was 
placed according to the date. The next stop was 
to arrange these partifmlars systematically in the 
twelve houses, the exact hour of the event, or, 
failing that, the time of sunrise, being used as the 
determining point. From this, again, the positions 
of the planets relative to one another, to the eastern 
point, and to the diflerent zodiacal signs, were 
deduced and interpreted. , , 

xz. The horoscope of" Jesus Christ— As ^ an 
illustration we ahaU take the horoscope ot the 
conception of Jesus, according to the form in 
which we are able to re-oonstrueb it from, the 
Demotic table of the planets m the' Berlin F. 8279. 


The dates given are themselves pioducts of astro- 
logical speculation, and cannot be regaided as 
historically established, but they are nevertheless 
v^orthy of notice. On the 24tli of June, B.c. 7 (or 
Xireviously), took place the conception or birth of 
John the Bax>ti&t. On the loth of Axnil, B.c. 6, 
5 a.m., the annunciation to Mary {instead of the 
conception of Jesus), and, at the same time, the 
observation of this ‘ nativity * by the Magi. 
Between the 24tii ol June, B c. 6, and the 25th of 
Noveinher, B 0. 6, occurs the visit of the Magi to 
King Herod. After the 25th of November, B.C. 6, 
the Magi notice the le-appcarance of the stellar 
configuration at the annunciation. On the 27tli 
of December, b.c. 6, the stellar configuration 
becomes stationary {do-r^jp ecrri?), and the Magi 
worship the infant at Bethlehem. 

Now the horoscope of the 15th of April, B.C. 6, 
can be re-consti noted thus : 



and supplies the iollowing apotelesmata capable of 
interpretation : 

(1) The horoscope of the day appears (with sunrise). (2) 
Anes IS m the ascendant. (3) Mars, as lord of the house of 
Aries, presides over the birth. (4) The sun is m the ascendant. 
(5) Saturn m tlie ascendant. (6) Jupiter in the ascendant. 
(7) Mercuiy in the ascendant. (8) Saturn in the ascendant, 
and above the hoiizon. (9) Saturn is intercepted between the 
favourable planets Venus and Jupiter. (10) Mars m the 
second house. (11) The moon enteis the eighth house. (12) 
Venus is m the twelfth house (13) Mercury in the house of 
Mars, and likewise m immediate pioxiniity to Mara. (14) 
fi^aturii is m Ins raTretVwjaa, or ‘ detriment.’ (15) The sun in his 
v\pMlia, or * exaltation.* (ICi) The moon m her raTveivtof/.a* (17) 
Venus m her v^f/cofia. (18) Venus is matutina (morning star). 
(19) Jupiter is in proximity to ins house Pisces. (20) Jupiter 
in trine {adsp&ctus trigonam) with his house Sagittarius. (21) 
The sun in trine with his house Leo. (2*2) Saturn’s motion is 
direct. (23) Jupiter is direct. (24) Mara is direct. (25) Yenua 
18 retrograde. (20) Mercury is direct. (27) Mercury is combust. 
(28) Mercury in immediate proximity to the smi. (29) Mercury 
is invisible. (30) Mars ia not combust. (31) Mars is never- 
theless invisible, and is, in fact, entering upon its invisible 
eriod of three months. (32) Mars is separated from the sun 
y Mercury. (33) Saturn is separated from the sun by Jupiter, 
though the latter is combust. (34) Jupiter is combust. (35) 
Jupiter is separated from the sun by small planets, (SO) All 
the morning stars are visible. (37) Ail the evening stars are 
invisible. (38) Mara is situated in his nocturnal triangle. (39) 
The terrestrial triangle contains Mars only, its nocturnal lord, 
situated in Taurus. (40) Mars is in opposition to his house 
Scorpio. (41) The moon ia trine with her house Cancer. (42) 
The moon is in her domain. (4B> The trigonum of fire contains 
Its lords conjoined in Aries, (44) The trigonum of water 
contains its diurnal lady Venus. (45) The trigonum of water 
contains its nocturnal ruler, the moon, (46) The moon and 
Tonus are in trine. (47) The brigonum of air is empty. (43) 
Saturn and Jupifcet are in conjunction. (49) This conjunction 
ocours in Aries, and is thus cm?unG6io and dominates 

the entire horoscope^ (SO) This erngurniio was pre- 

ceded by a conjundio magna, occurring in Pisces (indicating 
the astrological necessity for the forerunner, John the Baptist). 
(&1) Saturn is in conjunction with the sun (but cf.-88). (52) 
Saturn is ia conjunction with Mercury. (0S) Mars and Mercury 
are in difierent houses, but close together. (54) ^tnrn and 
Venus are in tlie same relation. (55) Jubiterxs in conjunction 
with Mercury,- (56) Venus is visible: (67);SatUrn is visible. 
'(58) Jupiter is visible. (60) Saturn has no aspect with the 
moon. ' (60)Battirn, is in cmjmis with Venu^. (61) 

Saturn is in oonjmis with Mars, but tPpiy u^terceiptefL 
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(02) Jux^iter has no a'5pect with the moon (63) Jupiter in 
adspectus con finis with Venus, but intercepted by Saturn (04) 
Jupiter IS in adspectus conimis with Mais, hut doubly inter* 
cexited, (65) The sun has no aspect with the moon. (Go) The 
sun is in adspectus confims with Venus, but doubly mteicepted 
(67) The sun is in adspectus conjims with Alais, but intercepted 
once. (68) Mercury lias no aspect with the moon. (09) Mercury 
IS in adspectus confuns with Vtnus, but triply intornepted (70) 
Mercury is m adspectus conjiuis with Mars (71) Mars is m 
opposition to the moon. (72) Mars is in trine aspect with 
Venus (73) Full moon is just past (71) No planets aio ui 
quaitile with each other (75) Of the tropical sijins onlj Aries 
IS occujiied, but it contains four planets. (76) All the planets 
e's.cept the moon aie clustered near the sun. (77) AU tlie 
planets except the moon and Venus are under the influence of 
the sun (Mais as lord of the sun’s house). (78) Jujuter 
emerges fiom the sun’s beams (70) Hence the conjunctio 
also emei ges (80) AU the \usible planets and the moon 
are situated m the diuinal sky. (81) All invisible planets are 
m the nocturnal sky. (82) The lord of Saturn’s house is Mars 
(83) The lord of Jupiter’s house is Muis (84) The lord of the 
sun’s house is Mars (85) The lord of Meicury’s house is Mais 
(80) The lord of Venus’s house is Jupiter (87) The lord of the 
moon’s house is Mars. (88) The loid of the house of Mars is 
Venus (8D) The horoscope, i,e. Aries, is masculine. (90) The 
other occupied houses aie feminine. 

* Several points of detail may be left out^ of 
account. By making the horoscojie more precise, 
and dividing it into decanates and degrees, we 
might multiply indefinitely the ninety particulars 
given above. These data of the iiositions occajned 
Joy the planets were known as apotelcsmata. The 
ninety apoielesmata enumerated here can be 
interpreted only in part at the present day, as our 
information regarding ancient modes of astrological 
interpretation is at best fragmentary. According 
to rules still extant, interpolations and adjust- 
ments, no doubt, have also been made in certain 
particulars. So far, however, as we can test the 
interpretations of this horoscope, it corresponds 
with the evangelical narratives of the life of Jesus 
even in its smallest details. 

13. The development of astronomy and astro- 
logy among the various peoples.— The foregoing 
sketch makes it evident that primitive peoples 
constructed their calendars by direct observation 
of the heavens. Similarly, it is amongst these 
primitive peoples, as indeed we might expect, that 
we find the first steps of the transition from 
astronomy to astrology. Tims, in the interior of 
some of the larger South Sea Islands, as, c.y., 
Borneo, a piimitive astronomy and astrology are 
found amongst the aborigines, while the inhabit- 
ants of the sea board, as also of the smaller 
islands, exhibit a higher development in the science 
of the stais, partly because their nautical interests 
demanded a more thoroughgoing observation of 
the heavenly bodies, and partly because they were 
influenced by the higher standard of culture 
attained by the Asiatic races, as is shown, for 
example, by the fact that the Malay language 
contains words borrowed from Chmese, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. Of the pictorial uniting of 
ancient Mexico, part of the calendar is all that has 
hitherto been deciphered 1 but even this suffices 
to show striking correspondences between the 
civilisjations of America anterior to its discovery 
by Columbus and those of the ancient Asiatic 
races, and not least in astronomy and astrology. 
The development of these sciences already attained 
in the Babylonian period or later in the time of 
Alexander the Great is pi’actieally the same as 
now prevails throughout China, in part of Japan, 
and, above all, in India, 

In ^ the West, likewise, the results of astronom- 
ical im^uiry were still encumbexed with the old 
superstitious conceptions. The earliest successful 
attempts to eliininate these conceptions and their 
effects from astronomy were made about A.B. 1500. 
It is true that at the zenith of Boman civilization 
the educated classes tried to throw the lumber of 
astrology overboard. Certain of the Church Bathers 
wrought strenuously to oust it from its place. But, 


on the one hand, the vexed question reg aiding the 
date of Easter, which was siuipiy a coiise(|ueiico of 
combining the lunm calendar of Babylon with tlie 
solar calendar ol Egypt, and, on the other, the 
attempt to fix a year tor the birth ot Christ, gave 
astrology once moie a ceitain adventitious piesiigc 
m Chiistian life and theology. Fresh vantage 
ground was also won for it in the secular learning 
of the Middle Ages by the Western drift of l.^-lam 
and the Jewish Kabbala. As a matter of fact, 
the astronomy of the \Vest, and, in particular, the 
coalescence of astionomy and astiology in the 
later culture of Western lands, is a development or 
an importation fiom the astionomy and astrology 
of the ancient East. 

Until the time of Keplei, astronomy was always 
hound up with astiology, and its progress was tor 
the most part of a meagre kind. Tins may seem 
incredible so long as we confine onr investigation 
to a short peiiod aboundmg in records, but it is 
always unsafe to aigue from the silence of the 
earlier records that the apparently fiesh facts set 
forth in the later constitute an actual advance. 
No candid oh^^eiver in the field of astiology could 
fail to notice that, while this or that forecast might 
happen to be correct, yet 111 many cases the con- 
figuration of the planets, however skilfully inter- 
preted, could not be reconciled with tho^ tacts of 
exi^erience. Certain details of astzoiogical jiro- 
cedure were, tlieiefore, constantly being left 
behind, as in an ever-seething witches’ caldron; 
and, on the other hand, long disused methods weie 
once more resorted to. Tins was especially the 
case when, in periods of unrest, races and civiliza- 
tions were shaken and mingled together. Detailed 
research in a narrowly circumscribed jieiiod may 
thus pioduce the illusion of lapid devckquueiit ui 
a science winch, in its leading ftiaiures, really 
remained unchanged from age to age. 

The iundanieutal tenets promulgated by 
astrology as inviolably true were manifold. From 
the fourth house, as it seemed, welled up the sub- 
soil water and the springs which fed tlie rlvcis, 
while from the tenth house came the rain. Nmv 
when primitive man found the moon in either of 
those iiouses he anticipated a fiood. But the 
moon was evidently connected also with tlie 
occurrence of menstruation, whicli was regarded 
as a periodic oveifiow of blood. The astrological 
explanations of these phenomena tended to corro- 
borate one another so tully that the sovereignty of 
the moon over the liquid element was dcemoil 
indisputable. An example of a dificient kind is 
furnished by the horoscope of disease, or rather of 
the mrdKXms, Heie the invalid was the quei'ent, 
and his malady the quesited, and information 
regarding them was sumdied by the first and 
seventh houses respectively. Now, in the regular 
horoscope the sixth house was significant of pain 
and the eighth of death, and thus the entire 
western section of the sky from dS'' above tlie 
horizon to 45° below it was the region of disease. 
In this expanse, however, the sun, distinguished 
among the planets as the source of heat, is situated 
between three and nine o’clock ii.ni., and this 
again is the time when the invalid shows symptoms 
of fever. ^ An easy explanation was thus provided 
for the increase of febrile temperature, while on 
the other hand the validity of the science was 
demonstrated once more. Astrology simply 
abounded in spurious proofs of this typo. 

Thus the leading principles and ideas of 
astrology were looked upon for centuries as in- 
controvertible. Its failures were attributed to 
points of secondary moment, save in cases whore 
it seemed more convenient to change the time 
premised by a whole double-hour, and so to nhift 
the entire horoscope by one house— an artifice 
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winch would in general quite invert the first 
interpretation. Coirections and alterations weie 
thus made in matteis of detail, while among the 
more progressive peoples the geneial tendency was 
towaids over-rehnement in interpretation and an 
ever-expanding casuisLiy. 

Accoidingly there was no real development in 
the astronomy and astrology ot the ancient East 
within historic times. Tlie extant evidences of 
the insciiptions go as far back as the period of 
Saigani-sai-ali and Naidm-Sm. Eroiu the leign 
of the former eight short texts are all that have as 
yet been brought to light, and fioni that of the 
latter sixteen only, all of the same date. It is not 
to he expected, therefore, that we shall trace all 
the details of later astrology in such meagre 
records. It is sui ely sufficient ior our purpose that 
the later peiiod, the archives of which may quite 
well extend backwaids to the monaichs just 
named, yields a mass of evidence to show that 
astionomy and astrology had by this time reached 
the status of a closed *and lounded system. In- 
scriptions from the age of Hammurabi make it 
clear that full instiuctions had already been draivn 
up for the practice of divination by cups in 
connexion with planetary configurations. From a 
period about a thousand years before Christ come 
the inscribed houndaiy-stones, the dates of which 
are indicated by their arrangement of the planetaiy 
symbols. Thereafter the richest vein of astrological 
records is found in the library of Sardanapaliis. 
We learn from these that there was a system of 
observatories covering the whole kingdom, that 
there was an established scheme of relays for the 
jiiofessional astrologers and of serial reports 
regaiding their work, and that a State libiaiy had 
been established for the purpose of supplying all 
needed information in astrology and the auxiliary 
arts of divination. It is to be regretted that as 
yet only the Ileports of the astiologers and the 
instructions regarding hepatoscopy have been 
properly edited. The cuneiform texts of the period 
between Sardanapalus and the beginning of the 
Christian era are not so rich in relevant information. 
The astronomical texts of this epoch, hoivever, 
have found a thoroughly capable editor in Kugler, 
whoso labours were based on the preparatory 
studies of Strassmaier and Epping, hut who, un- 
fortunately, engaged as he was with the productions 
of a relatively short xieriod, has failed to grasp the 
suliject in its entirety. A final residuum of Baby- 
lonian astrology was the perfunctory knowledge of | 
‘the science of the Chaldmans^ cm rent in the days 
of the Homan Empire. From the beginning of our 
era astrology and astionomy languisiied on in the 
various Asiatic countries, but they were borne 
westwards by the Arabs. Mesopotamia always 
remained more or less of a teo'ra incognita fov 
countries influoneed by Grmco-Homan civiliza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Egypt became permanently 
merged in the Homan Empire, and, at a later 
period, in the Byzantine Empire. It was Egypt, 
therefore, that brought Babylonian astronomy and 
astiology into real contact with the West. Even 
in the most remote times, in a period, it may be, 
anterior to the First Dynasty, astrology, religion, 
and medicine were combined as one science at 
Heliopolis, The high priest of Heliopolis, ofiloially , 
invested with the star-spotted panther’s skin, was 
all along the supreme State astrologer until the i 
imperial age of Home, and he bore the title of I 
‘great in vision’ already alluded to. A hierarch 
of tins order is named in the Bible (Cn as the 
father-in-law of Joseph— of that Joseph who was 
himsoK an interpreter of dreams (40®^* etc.), and 
practised the art of divination by, bowls (4#-^^), 
referred to in connexion wdth Ifammurabi. On the 


wall of a tomb dating fiom the reign of Seti i. we 
find lists of stars, times of culmination, etc. 
Extensive tables of ephemendes and a fiagment 
of planetary divination accoidmg to the difieient 
houses, together with coiresiiondlng dieam-tables, 
have survived fiom the age of Augustus We 
possess even hoi oscoj)e-texts drawn up in the 
Imperial period. Our minor records of later 
Egyptian astiology are thus faiily numerous, 

Gimco-Koman civilization thioughout its entire 
geogiapldcal and histoiical range, until the estab- 
lishment of the woild-empire and its SAVift decline, 
never produced such monuments as we find m the 
great empires of the East. Observatories of 
colossal proportions, attached to primeval temples 
containing archives by which the positions of the 
planets iniglit be traced and tested for centuries 
and milleimiums, were never the woik of Gieece 
and Home. Among the Etiuscans, therefore, and 
subsequently among the Homans, it was the 
surrogates of astrology that occupied tlie central 
lace. Apuleius explicitly asseits that the Chal- , 
mans %vere the fomideis of astionomy and 
astiology. But, so far as the Homans concerned 
themselves with the study, they appealed to the 
works of an assumed Egyptian king called 
Nachepso and his astiologer Fetosiiis of Sais. At^ 
a later period Claudius Ptolemmus (A.D. 100-178) 
was regarded as the final authority in our twin 
sciences, and beside him we catch a glimpse of the 
soniewdiat legendary Hermes Trismegistos. But, 
as has been already indicated, the claims of 
astrology were not left unchallenged in this 
period. About the yeai A.D. 200 the famous 
physician Sextus Empmeus wrote a work in six 
books 'irpbs /j,a 07 }}jLCLTLKoti 9 f of which the fifth was 
directed Trpbs dcrrpdKbyovs. He prefaces his con- 
futation by a sketch of the entire system of know- 
ledge possessed by the XaX^aiot, and in this he 
rovides valuable 'materials for a thoroughgoing 
igest of the astrological texts in the library of 
Sardanapalus. 

In this later period, however, astrology has main- 
tained some degree of progress in the Far East. 
Among the Chinese and J apanese, occult art, in the 
modern ‘fengshui,’ seems rather to have taken the 
form of geomancy. Just as in the Near East 
astrology gave biith to hepatoscoqiy, so in China 
and Japan the iiiteipietatxon of the 
in the celestial vault has been transfoimed into 
divination by the cai apace of the tortoise. 
Similarly the Gypsies have developed a system of 
fortune-telling from the open hand | and the 
designation of the convexities of the palm as 
‘ mounts ’ of the various planets shows us that this 
practice also is a surrogate of astrology. 

LiTEUAroiiE.— The significance of astronomy and astrology*; for 
the interpretation of the religious conoeptionfa of the ancient 
East, as also for the exegesis of the Bible, has only recently been 
recognized. There is as yet no comprehensive work dealing with 
the subject. Contributions to the study have come mainly from 
the hand of H. Winckler (especially in Im Kainpfe um den 
alien Orient, Leipzig, 1007), of whom A. Jereinias (Die Pan- 
babytonisten, der alte Orient und die aepypUsehe Religion, 
Leipzig, 1907) has proved an able ally. Fumfcive essays have 
appeared m considerable numbers, principally in publications 
of the Vorderasiatisehe GeseUsohaft and the Orientahstische 
Literaturzeitung ; Hinrichs (Leipzig) has.'also issued a number. 
At first the new exegetaoal theory encountered very strong 
opposition, but afterwards seemed to have won a general assent; 
more recently, however, the work of Kugrier, afieady referre<i 
to and appraised, has given it a partial reverse. K. Sudhoif 
(TatromathemaWker, mmemlioh vrn 13 und W. Jahrhmdert, 
Breslau, 1002) and the present writer, starting from the history 
of medicine, ha'te studied the ancient astronomy and astrology, 
and have arrived at the same results as Winckler, though 
by a very different path. The present writer has also written 
numerous essays on the subject, and these have appeared in 
various periodieals, medical, philological, and iheologicah 
esp. Die Angabm der Berliner PUmUntOifel, p, 0279, 
Berlin, 1008, Das Bmmeop der MmpfangnU Qhr^U, do, 1903. 
These publications are based upon cuneiform and hioro- 
glyphlo ,(or demotic) texts which have only recently become 
accessible. 
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The leadinj^ work for t,he thtjcovery of the relevant cunoitorm 
texts la C. Bezold, Catalogue of tlie, Cuneifo'im Tablets m the 
Koiiyuniih Collcetioii of the ifish M a scum, 6 vols The shortei 
texts are to some extent accesaihle in Thompson, Reports of the 
Maqie%(i/ns and AstJ'onomers of J^inamk and Rahylon (1900) 
OutgroAvths of Oriental astronomy and astrolog-v are found m 
tlie wiitings of Claudius PtolemdeuR, Claudius Valens, Paiilua 
Aiexandrinus, julms Firmicns Mater nus, and Marcus Manilms, 
and also m the works of opponents, such as Sextus Empiricus, 
Cicero {de Di vi>7iationcX Horace, Juvenal, Phny, and, in the 166h 
and 16th cents., Ilieronyinus Oardamus and Pico de Mnandola 
Boll, S'phoeia, is a modern comprehensive work dealing; with 
tdaasical astrology and astronomy, but the author had not the 
requisite data for a corresponding tieatuient of the ancient 
i'last. The latest cuneiform texts from the period of the Persian 
kings and the Seljuks have been utilized by Kugrler m vol. i. of 
a work to he completed in 6 vols. E. Stucken, Astmhnyihen 
(Leipzig, 1907), admirably depicts the process by which the myths 
and legends of the various races of manland grow out of the 
same original astrological conceptiors, and arranges the stupeiid- 
ous mass of materials according to their adinit.iPB with the 
Biblical narratives regarding Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Esau, and 
Moses. A short manual of astrology by Ernst Mayer, entitled 
Kurzes Handlnieh der Astrologie, and giving technical informa- 
tion about the placing of the horoscope, was published by Dekker 
(Berlin, 1891). A vast aggiegation of data relating to the vestiges 
of astrology m Asia and the South Seas maybe gleaned from the 
Mittheilwigen der deutseken Gesellschaftfurl^atw-tind Volke^'- 
Itmde Ostdsimis, m Der Janus {Arehiv fur Gesch, der Mcdioin), 
and in the publications of Sanskrit scholars. The attempt to 
furnish a more detailed bibliography than the present is alwa 3 ’-s 
oonfionted with the difficulty of Icnowing which of the manifold 
ramifications of our subject the reader is interested in. In one 
or other of the leading works here cited, however, the student 
will find a more complete list of works relating to the particular 
field of inquiry with which he is concerned. 

1^ VON Oefele. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS {Primitive}.— 
Knowledge of the movements of the heavenly- 
bodies is possessed in varying degrees by most 
primitive peoi>les. In the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion that continued observation which is necessary 
to arrive at a reasoned explanation, which is 
the fonndatton of astronomical science, is not 
possible tbioiigh lack of proper means of recording 
its results, nor is it called for by the practical 
requiiements of a population which lives chiefly 
by hunting. For an agricultural people, however, 
foreknowledge of the recurring seasons becomes 
es.sential, and it is necessary that some means 
should be found to mark the proper seasons for 
performing the operations to ensure the food 
supply, in the stars, with their regular motions 
of rising and setting, primitive man lias found the 
earliest and nio.st convenient calendar. In default 
of a theory based upon a series of observations, the 
supposed movement of the sun round the eaith, 
the phases of the moon and the motion of the stars, 
the shape and character of the sky, have been 
explained by formiiloe composed of material drawn 
from the texture of man’s religious beliefs. The 
celestial bodies, equally with Ills fellows and ma- 
teidal surroundings, he considers to be animated 
with a personality like his own, though more 
powerful. Starting from this fundamental assump- 
tion, primitive man has fashioned for himself, in 
his legends, a fairly complete explanation of the 
celestial phenomena which come under his ob- 
servation. 

X* Sun and moon,— It is almost universal among 
primitive races that both sun and moon should bo 
regarded as alive and quasi-human in nature. 
Their sex differs among diiferent races, but the 
moon is more cc^monly male and the sun female. 
Relation between them, varying in character, is 
also leeognized. Among the Bieri of Austr^ia 
the sun is the daughter of a Bieri woman, who 
after her birth sank into the earth in shame. The 
natives of JSneounter Bay say that the sun is a 
■woman who has a lover among the de«ad. Bach 
night she descends among the dead. At her rising 
she appears in a red kangaroo skin, given her hy 
her lover. A Wotjohaluk legend relates that the 
sun is a woman who was digging yams and reached 
the West 5 after wandorlng round the earth she 
came back to the other side, and has done the same 


ever since. The Wuimijeni say that ( I'C Min i.-, the 
sister of every one. Tins maybe compaicii %\itli 
the story of the origin of the sun if /id b}” the 
Aiuiita. xVt Alice Springs theio i^ a Liaditmn that 
in the Alchermga the sun c/imc out of the eai ih at 
a spot now marked by a stone in the copntiy of the 
Bandicoot people, in the loim of a spiilt woman, 
accompanied by two other Panunga women, wlio 
w^ere sisters, the elder of vhom iaiiie«l a rhihl. 
The spirit woman went up into the sky, and f-liu 
does this every day, visiting the old spot at mgdit 
and rising m the morning. A mcdiciiie-man (‘(juld 
.see her in the hole, but not a person wit)i oidmaiy 
vision. The two women .settled among the Bandi- 
coot people, and originated a local sun totem. This 
totem may be compared with the sun totem </f Hie 
IncavS. The sun has a dehuite lehitiou to i‘<mh 
individual mcmbei of the vaiious divhions, hehmg- 
iiig itself to the Panunga division, as did the t>M/ 
women. Among these people a eerenn/uy eon- 
nected with the woman and the child is pcrforrih*.!, 
in which symbols of the sun aie woin. 

The Masai say that the .sun mairiod the moon, 
and they had a light. Each damaged the other 
The sun was so asliamed that he became hright, in 
order that people might not bo able to look at him. 
The moon was not ashamed, and it is [/o/ dhlc to 
see that her mouth is damaged and thiit. om* cyu in 
missing. 

It is interesting to noto that, while t-In* .-on a 
man and the moon a woman, the Mmsai wo id for 
sun, enj-olo)l(/,is feminine, and ol-apa., Him moon,’ 
is masculine. The Bushman .story goe.s that the 
sun Avas an old man, from whose armpit liglu 
radiated; some children thicAV him up iu tlie sky, 
where he stuck. 

Occasionally both sun and moon are feminine 
Among the Mantras the buu is a wouifui, who i-- 
continually being pulled by a sUin^g held by 1 k*i 
lord. The moon is a woman, the wife of Mujang 
Bel tang, who sits in the moon making boom .n jt>i 
men. 

[a) Ongm and 'nwoamonis of the Tim origin 

of the sun, as related in the Ternboh lovcnd of 
Sam-mor and his battle avhIi Naing, has advammd 
beyond the antliropomorpluc stage. W\mx , Sam- 
mor had imprisoned Naing, he lolled the lire with 
which he had fought into a ball, and tiuh, im the 
sun, still revolves round the mountain k/ waltdi 
Naing. This conception of the sun as iiKUiimct/i 
is probably due to external influence, but n- Itos a 
parallel among the C4allmomeros of Central Cali- 
bmia, where the haAvk and the cojffle, niicr 
jo.silmg one another painfully iu the derkim.n 
which tlien prevailed, collected ivro of 

inflammable substance ; the hawk then ilin/ up 
into the sky with them, and lighted them mih 

The Wurunjerri believe that the sun Ava.s imuU by 
Puppii-imbul, one of the race inhabitiug the earth 
while everything Avas dark. This personage, it m 
haiflly necessary to point out, belongs to tfieraco 
of demiurges of Avhich Prometheus ifUlrntype. 

The sun did not ahvays cross the sky in the same 
leisurely manner as at present. The gieat feat of 
Maui, the Maori hero, was that lie tamed the mm. 
According to one version, he beat him so unmerid- 
fully that he lamed him, and he has Avalked slowly 
ever smee. In Samoa the sun had a child by a 
Samoan AA'oman, who trayiped tho sun by a ropi^ 
made of vine. Another Samoan lassoed tho sun, 
ami made him promise to go sloAviy. The same 
or an analogous explanation is foWd in Aztec 
folk-lore and in North America. On the oilmr 
hand, in Australia and in Melanesia the mm did 
not set. In the myth of the aborigines of Yictoria, 
Norrahe decidea that the mia should disappear at 
xntemls, and addresBod it in an incantation, ' Bun, 
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Mill, burn your wood, bum your in ternul substance, 
and go down.’ The sun now bums Ins find m a 
day, and goes beloiv ioi fresh fiiewood (R iiiough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Viciorln, iv. 430) In Mela- 
nesia Qat (the Meianesian heio) went to Qong 
(‘night’) and begged assistance. The latter put 
him to sleep, and, in twelve liouis or so, ciept up 
from the horizon and sent the sun crn.wling to the 
West (Codiington ,JAI, Feb. 1881 ). In a lirazihan 
myth, a man (‘the great seipent’) who owned night 
sent it in a goiiiu to his daughtei on her marriage ; 
the messengeis opened the gourd and let it out. 

Various explanations are given of the sunset. 
The feiinpiest is that tlie sun sinks into a hole, 
occasionally the hole fiom which he aio&e. The 
Ilieri say it sinks into a hole near Lake Eyre, and 
in the night travels undergiound to the East, m 
the same manner as it was believed to do in ancient 
Egyptian belief. Not infrequently the sunset myth 
takes the form of a legend ot a personal hero plung- 
ing into the body of a personal night. Maui was 
caught in the mouth of Hine-nui-te-po, ‘ Great 
Daughter of Night,’ and thus brought darkness and 
death into the woiid. Since then the sun descends 
into the under world, and repeats the battle with 
Iline-nui-te-po eveij niglit. An explanation of 
sunset is til at Maui took file, and when it burnt 
him he plunged into the sea. Among the Basutos, 
all meri but Liiaolane Avere devoured by a monster. 
He also Ava^ sAvallowed, but cut his Avay out. The 
Zulu story of the rescue of Princess Utornbende is 
of a similar chaiacter. 

{h) Oi'igin cmd mommmts of the moon. — The 
moon occupies a prominent place lu primitive folk- 
loie for Aviiicii her periodical growth, diminution, 
and disapjioarance, phases more marked than those 
of the sun, may not unreasonably be held to be 
responsible. Like the .sun, tlie moon is regarded 
as a living person. Allusion has already been 
made to the vaiiafcion in tiie attribution of sex to 
the moon among difieient peoples. One or tAvo 
further instances Avhich illustrate other points of 
lunar mythology may be added. Among the 
Aruntas the moon is a big man {etim oknurcha). 
They say that, Avhen there Avas no moon in the sky, 
a man died amd rose again as a hoy. The people 
ran aAvay. He said, ‘ Do not run aAvay or you will 
die. 1 shall die, but AAdll rise again in tlie sky/ 
fie gieAv uj) ami died, reappearing as the moon. 
Since then he dies periodically. When lie is not 
visible, lie goes aAvay to bis ikm Avives Avbo liA^e in 
the Avost. A second legend of the origin of the 
moon, Avhich is found among the same tribes, 
relates that the moon AA^as earned by a blackfclloAA'- 
in t-he holloAV of his .shield, Avho hid it in a cleft of 
the rocks during the day. Once it Avas stolen from 
his shield while lying on the ground. He pursued 
the robber but could not catch him, so he shouted 
that the moon should go up into the sky and give 
light to the people during the night In South- 
East Victoria in one myth the moon is an old man 
Avho climbed a tree to pick grubs. His sons made 
the tree groAv to the sky, Avhere he became the 
moon. Tiie Dieri say that there was once no moon j 
the old men held a council, and a mura-mttra gave 
them a moon in order that they might know Avhen 
to hold their cei’emonies. The same reason for the 
moon’s existence is given among the Tod as. 

The marks on the face of the moon are explained 
in various ways. The Eskimos say that those 
marks are the ashes which were smeared on his 
face by his sister the sun, %viien he tried to embrace 
her. Among the Besisi it is said that their chief an- ' 
castor GalTer Engkoh once fell to earth and climbed 
hack to the moon by means of a festoon AAdiich 
he phdted. His comrade Porang Aliyaii ascended I 
with Engkoh, but the latter slipped back quickly, 
taking his rope with him. Forang now dwells m 
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the moon, profcecLing the .souls of tlie dead who 
visit the moon iiem A\ild Leasts The Mantras 
behove the daik spots on the moon to be a tree. 
I’he Malay. s see in tbo moon a lianyan tree, under 
aaIucIi sits a Inincbback plaiting *a fislung line. 
When the line is iiiiished, heAvill lish up CAmiything 
on earth, but a lat ahvays gnaAvs aAvay the line. 
This belief also occui.s ih Sumatra. The Malays 
also say ‘ tte moon is great Avith a mouse deer,’ a 
belief possibly derived fiom the San.dviii idea oi 
the hare Avhich Avas taken up into the moon for 
protection. In Mexico it was said that a god 
smote the moon in the lace Avith a rabljit (Sahagun, 
viii. 2) ; in Zululand and Tibet a hare Avas tiams- 
lated to the moon. Tlie connexion between the 
haie and the moon is also found among the Nama- 
quas of South Aliica. The haie Avas sent to men 
to confer upon them a return to life after death, 
but by a mistake in the message made them mortal. 
In Fiji the some point of human inoitality Avas 
argued betAV'een the moon and the rat Tlie’latter 
jirevailed. 

The Wotjobaluk aI.yo connect the moon Aviih a 
lesurrection after death. Vv"lien all animals AAmic 
men and Avomen, the moon used to say, ‘You up 
again,’ and the dead came to life. An old nipni 
said, ^ Let them remain dead ’ ; none then came to 
life except the moon. The connexion is obviously 
suggested by the necessity for finding an explana- 
tion of the phases of the moon. Vaiious ex pi ana- 
tioii.s aie current The Masai say that the sun 
carries the moon in In.s aims Avlien she is tired. 
After carrying her for Uyo day.s, lie leaves her in 
his setting -place. On the fourth ilay .she is 
visible to donkeys. On the fifth day men and 
cattle see her again. The Wiimhaao say that the 
moon did not die peiiodically unlil so ordered by 
Nurelli. The natives of Encounter Bay held that 
the moon Avas a dissipaied Avoman Avhti spent her 
time among the men, but Avheu she Avasted away 
they drove her out While she is in seeIu.sion .slie 
feeds upon nourishing roots and become, s plump 
again (Brough Smyth, op. c%t. L '^32). 

(c) Eclipses . — An eclipse, Aidi ether of the sun or 
of the moon, is at all times regarded Avith dread ; 
it is almost universally believed, at the early stages 
at least, to be caused by a inon.ster Avho devours, 
or attempts to devour,* the luminary. FSee art. 
Peobigiks and Portents, vol. x. p. 368 f. 

2. Stars. — The belief that the stars aie great 
men and divinities translated to the heavens occurs 
among nearly every people in the Avorld, fStars 
are groujied together in constellations Avhiuh re- 
pie.sent persons, many of them large, sometimes 
including one or more of the constellaiion.s of our 
astronomy. The inhabitants of Torres Straits in- 
clude in their constellation Tagai — a hero Avho 
stands at the head of a canoe holding a spear and 
a bunch of fruit-— the Boiithern Cross, Scorjuo, 
Bagittarius, Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Cen- 
taurus. The ‘ Shark ’ includes the Great Bear and 
Areturus and Gonuna. Tn Ncaa^ Zealand Orion’s 
Beit is Maufs Elbow, while the Southern Cross is 
identified Avith the stern of the canoe of Tamarete. 
Among the V\^urunjerri of Austx\alia a and § Crucis 
and and p Centauri and other stars are the sons 
of BimjU, the latter himself being Aitair. Tavo 
stars on either side of Mm are his Avives, who belong 
to the Xdack SAA^an totem, while his bi'other Nurong 
and his wives axo Antares and adjacent stars. 
Bunjil and his Bon^ were translated to the slcy in 
a Avhirlwind. , The whole grouji is intimately con- 
nected with the to tern ic system, Bunjil or Pund-jei 
being an Australian demiurge. At Alice Springs 
m Australia the Aruntas say the Evening Star, is a 
AvomauAAdio umht into the earth at a spot marked 
by a white stone at Temple Bar in the Macdonnell 
Range, leaving her churmga beMnd. Every child 
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conceived at this stone belongs to the Evening Star 
totem, although it is in the lizard totem country, 
and any child conceived yimr the stone is a lizard. 
Orion’s Belt is said to be a group of young men 
dancing coirohoiee. Jupiter, the Uoot ot day ’ 
(Gmahong-Bearp), was a chief among the old 
spirits, a race translated befoie the appearance of 
man. Among the Eskimos of Gieenlaiid, Orion’s 
Belt is *the Lost Ones,’ a number of seal hunteis 
who lost their way home. The Pleiades, an ex- 
tremely important gionp of stars for primitive 
peoples, were known to the Indians of Noith 
America as ^ the Dancers,’ to the Lapps as a com- 
pany of virgins, and to the Australians as a group 
of girls playing corroboree. The Aruntas believed 
them to be women who went up into the sky and 
have lemained there ever since. A legend of the 
Wurunjerri runs that, when some young women 
were digging yams, the crow stole their yarn sticks. 
They were swept into the air, when Bellm-Bellin 
let the whirlwind out of the bag, and the stars are 
the fire on the end of their yam sticks. Another 
version says that the group is Bun;)irs daughter 
and two men who were turned into women by Bun- 
jil’s son, each receiiung yam sticks from Bunjil’s 
daughter. The almost unvarying association of 
the Pleiades with women among dillerent races is 
remarkable. It thus appears that the legends 
which attribute an heroic and human origin to 
the stars and constellations contain the germs ot 
conceptions which have been utilized by modem 
astronomy in mapping out the heavens. 

Stars, however, are not always translated human, 
divine, and * semi ’-divine beings. Allusion has 
already been made to the Malay and Sakai belief 
that stars are clefts in a superincumbent lock. 
Take-mahuta, in the Polynesian story, after separ- 
ating his father and his mother, stuck stais all 
over his father’s body. Maui, after slaying hi.y 
sons, placed an eye ot each in the heaven as the 
morning and evening star respectively— a story 
which represents a transition stage between the 
two groups of animate and inanimate origin. 

It is not surpiising to find the stars regarded as 
the moon’s children. The Mantras say that once 
the sun and moon, who were both women, had 
many children, the stars. They agreed to devour 
them. While the sun did as agieed, tlie moon hid 
her children, producing them afterwards. The sun, 
being very angry, now pursues the moon but can- 
not catch her, though sometimes she succeeds in 
biting her, causing an eclipse. The same story is 
told by the Hos of Chota Nagpur. In this story, 
however, the sun threw a hatchet at the moon and 
cut her in two. 

For practicEil purposes among most piimitivo 
peoples the stars perform a moi'e important func- 
tion than the sun. Piy their rising and setting the 
times of the feasts and ceiemonies are determined, 
and among agricultural peoples their movements 
serve as a calendar by which the various opeiationa 
in cultivating the soil are regulated. In the Torres 
Straits, Tagai marks the time for new yams and 
the migrations of tux tie ; Seg, the time for another 
kind^of yam. The Murray Islanders also use 
Tagai as a mark in navigation. The rising of the 
constellation Dorgui, wdiich coincides with the 
North-West Monsoon, is the time to ‘make dance.’ 
The natives of Borneo, especially the Bayaks, 
watch for the Pleiades to determine when to 
prepare their gi‘ound for planting. When it is 
estimated that the wet season is aiiproaciiing^ men 
are sent to the forest to watch for the rising of the 
Pleiades. The ICenyalis and ICayans of Borneo 
measure the length of the sun^s shadow by means 
of a marked stick with the same object (C. Hose, 
JMABi Straits Branch, Jan. 1905). The importance 
of mail observation of sidereal phenomena is evi- 
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dent when it is remembered that in ti epical icgious 
the seasons bung little or no sign of clnuige to 
serve as the faimei’s calendar. The Masai icc*og- 
nize that the rainy soabon ps appioaching vheii 
they see the Pleiades, while in the Society Ishjntls 
the year is divided into two halves, 3Inlari-i'inia 
and Matari-z-raro accoiding as this constellation ib 
visible above the horizon after .sunset or not. In 
fact, over nearly the whole world the rising of the 
Pleiades is the beginning of tho yeai or a (*yclc, 
marks the time foi feasts, and is an occaMon of 
ceremonial observance. It may be lecallcd m 
passing that Peniose found that the Heca-tompedon 
’ and the old Ereclitheum had been ascribed to the 
I Ixeliacal rising of the Pleiades on IMay day ; and in 
I Britain, it is suggested, while Stonelienge appeals 
^ to have been built m relation to Lie using of the 
j sun at the summer solstice, the ‘iiuilers' in (hun- 
I wall on prima facie evidence seem to have. het*n 
^ built in relation to the heliacal rising of the I’leiades 
! on May morning B.G. IGOO approximately. 

! In some cases the use of the stais a calendar 
! is not immediately obvious, but is a inaLcr of 
interpretation. In Austialia, Yurce and W<tnjtd 
' (Castor and Pollux) pursue the Kangaroo (Capella) 
and kill him at the beginning of t(m great heat, 
and the mirage is the snmke of the (ire lh(*y toil'll 
him by. Marpcan-Kiirrk and Neiiluan (Arelurus 
and Lyra) discovered the ant-pupa and the egg-^ of 
the loan bird and taught the aborigine.M to 
them tor food. As Tylor points out, these legends 
and their analogues may fairly ))e interpreted 
indicating tlie seasons when the pnjai and egg^^ 
may he found, the great heat expected, tiiid .^o 
forth. 

3 . Signs and omens, —The iiain of thought 
underlying primitive aHtioiioniicai theory would 
seem peculiaily ada])ted to foster the magneai con- 
ceptions and analogies upon which astrological 
reasoning is based. Omens and signs, favinxrnble 
and unfavourable, are ami have alvays been the 
object of constant observ ation hi the past of sjwage 
and semi-civiliZ(‘d people. Ifci.s, tlundore, not .sur- 
piibing that peculiar powois in coiitiolhrig liuinnn 
events should be attrilmied to those heaieuiy 
liodies which are regarded as emloweil with powers 
similar to but greater than thobO possesfecd by 
human beings. Even when a stage has book 
reached at which the magic powers of tht^ wiiclj 
no longer gain credence, belief In the powtir of the 
moon or the first star of the evtuiing to grant a 
wish remains as evidence of a time wlien tiie favour 
of the heavenly bodies was essential to hiicccss. 
LackiTi< 2 ^ the knowledge nei^e.ssary for the pseudo- 
scientific cartography of astrology, prlmifivo races 
never attained the heights of Jurlicial astrohcjy. 
Yet the belief that, for instance, a child born unUor 
Lgo would possess {qualities usually associated with 
a lion is one with ’which a savage' would find him- 
self in full sympathy. The Malays pos.sesK an 
elaborate system by which the year is mapped out 
into lucky and unlucky periods depemling upon 
a rotation of days, each ns&ocIate<l with deities, 
planets, and lucky and unlucky colours, and are 
acquainted with the use of tho magic Hqiuiw. 
But their astrological science has boon borrowcil 
from tho Hindus and Arabs. In the case of races 
which may truly be described as primitive, tho 
germ of the science rather than the Hcionce It self 
is found, while vestigial traces of those pnniiUvo 
beliefs linger in the popular folk-lore of oiviltzed 
countries. The belief that the wmther ehangos 
with the phases of the moon is found among the 
Ewe peoples of West Africa, where a certain 
number of days’ rain is said to accompany each of 
the four changes of the moon. At these times they 
are forbidden to take purgatives, and children and 
cattle are born. At tho using of Bzii (Orion) rain 
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fails for seven days in accordance with the number 
of stars in the group ; three days’ rain follows the 
rising of the group Atielo, while the star Toro is 
peculiarly favourable to huntsmen, who call this 
time Ladorghe, ‘animal chop grass’ {P. Fr. Muller, 

‘ Folkloiistische Ewhetexte’ (Ge-Dialekt), Globus^ 
Ixxix. Jan. 17, 1901). These beliefs, however, may 
be regarded as generalizations from imperfect data 
assisted by magic, rather than as originating in 
a magical connexion. A less doubtful case of 
intimate relation between celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena occurs in the widely distributed belief, 
still common in Eurapean folk-lore, that fertility of 
crops and success in an enterprise depend on an 
action undertaken under a waning moon. The 
Lithuanians Avean boys on a waxing, and girls on 
a waning moon, believing that in the one case it 
provides strength, in the other, slenderness and 
grace. 

An instance of a belief ‘which most nearly ap- 
proaches judicial astrology is quoted by Tylor 
{Prim, i. 129) from Shortland. The Maoris 
when besieging a ‘pa’ believed that the result 
could be foretold by the relative position of Venus 
and the moon \ if the planet were above the moon, 
the foe would conquer; if below, the home force 
'would be victorious. 

LiTERATtfitE.— No comprehensive study of 'primitiw astronomy 
on scienlitic lines has been made; reference to astronomical 
legends and a few identifications of stars known to the natives 
will he found scatteied in works dealing* with mdividual races. 
General pnnoiples of study will be found in E. B. Tylor, 
Trim Cult A 2 vols., 1904, and A. Lang", ifyf/i, Mt, and, Rehg 
1899 See also Sir N. Lockyer, Davm of Astronomy ^ 1894. 
For ceremonies connected with the Pleiades see R. Andree in 
Glohm, Ixiv. no. 22. Instances here quoted are taken chiefly 
from W. W Skeat, Malay Magio^ 1900; Skeat-BIagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula^ 1906 ; A. W. Howitt, 
Nat, Tr, of S B. Aust,., 11906 , Spencer-Gillen, Nat. Tr. oj 
Cent. 1898; A, C. 'B.s.ddon, Read Hunters^ 1901; A, C. 
Hollis, The Masai, 1905; Sir G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 

1855. E. N. Fallaize. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (American).— 
I. Sources.— A large part of our knowledge of the 
a.strology and astronomy of the American Indian.^ 
is derived from their traditions as reported by 
early European and American missionaries and 
travellers. These writers had the advantage of 
contact with the various tribes before European 
influence had extensively modified their modes of 
thought, but they paid little attention to astro- 
nomical traditions. The few constellations men- 
tioned by them are seldom identified, and the 
identifications aie frequently indefinite or in- 
correct. A number of works by native authors 
give tribal tradition in authentic form, but little 
astronomy. I 

In Mexico and Yucatan a few codices, which escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Spanish priests, contain many complex i 
astronomical symbols of which little is definitely known as yet, 
hut from which, undoubtedly, much will eventually be learned, i 
They are supplemented by hieroglyphs on structures and I 
monuments. In Guatemala there is the Popol Vuh, or ‘ Book 
of the People * (ed. and tr. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Pans, 1861), 
and in Peru Salcamayhua’s Spamsh account of Aymara Quichua 
antiquities (tr, Markham, Hakluyt Society, 1873). These 
manuscripts either are of pre-Columbian oiigin or present 
pre-Columbian material with slight European modificati^s. 
They include some myths and legends having an astronomical 
basis (cf. also Brinton, Annals of the CahcMqnels, Philadelphia, 
1885; and Tree Telaeiones de antigiledades penmnas, ed. 
Ximenez de la Espada, Madrid, 1879). Until recently even 
scientific travellers have often shown indifference towards 
astronomical traditions, hut ethnologists now recognize the 
importance of this subject and are collecting material which, 
in spite of the long contact between Indians and Europeans, 
affords sSnifioient evidence of native origin. 

In North America these traditions are supplemented by a 
few valuable star charts. Three have recen% been collected 
amongst the Osages, Pawnees, and Huichok (Dorsey, in 
9 MBBW, p. 378 ; Field Columdim Museum Report, xi. pL 72 ; 
Dumholiss, in Memoirs of the American Mus&dm of Natural 
Mstory, ni. 57 &), The two first are intimately associated 
with the ritual of the tribal secret societies. The Osage chart 
represents the Hyades, Pleiades, morning and evening stars, 
sun and moon, and probably the Milky Way and part of 
Scorpio. The Pawnee chart shows the Pole Star, Great an<I 
rou xn.— 5 


Little Bear, Northern Grown, Onon, Hyades, Pleiades, Milky 
Way, and probably Capella ; that of the Huichols depicts as 
stars or constellations the Scorpion (Scorpio) and its Heart 
(An tares), the Deer (Taurus?), which is pursued by the Dog, a 
Woman bearing a child, the Grab, Beehive, Humming Bird, 
and other objects. The winter counts of the Western inbes 
repiesented each year by some important event, which is 
pictured upon a buffalo hide. Naturally they include astro- 
nomical figures That of Lone Dog, for example, presents the 
meteoric shower of 1833, a comet, and a solar eclipse. The 
altars of Pueblo secret societies furnish numerous stellar 
symbols, as is shown by the researches of Gushing and Fewkes 
in RBBW, JAFL, and Amer. Anthropologist, Tablets in- 
scribed with astronomical characters have been found at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Mitchell Co., North Oarolina, and in Missouri. 
E.xcepting the rayed solar face, crescent moon, and morning 
and evening stars, the characters upon these tablets have not 
been satisfactorily decipheied.! 

The Mexican calendar stones present another and an elaborate 
source of astronomical symbolism, to which considerable study 
has been directed (see Calendar [Mexican]). Inscribed stones 
of astronomical significance have also been found m the Ohibcha 
region of Colombia. The symbols seem to correspond with 
those ascribed to the Ohibcha calendar and constellations by 
Duquesne (cf. Bollaert, Antiquarian Researches, London, 1860 ; 
also Humboldt, Researches, and Lemly, m Century Mag,, 1891, 
p. 885). A circular gold * zodiac ’ from Cuzco presents a solar 
rayed face surrounded by twelve unknown symbols (Bollaert, 
op. ait, p. 146 ; Markham, Cuzco and Lima, London, 1856, pp 
107-108 ; Winsor, Critical and Narrative History of Amenca, 
Boston, 1881-1889, i 235), A wooden box from the west coast 
of South America figured by Kingsborough (31 cancan Antiqui- 
ties, London, 1831, iv.) presents Peruvian symbols of the sun 
and moon, Orion, Taurus, the Pleiades, and other constellations, 
but they are associated with symbols of European ougm, 

A most valuable source of astronomical knowledge is the 
Peruvian star chart of Salcamavhua, a pure-blooded Aymara 
of the ruling class, who wrote dunng the first quarter of the 
17bh century. With the exception of a prudential reference to 
the symbol of the Southern Cross, this chart presents onlj’* 
native concepts. It gives symbols of the sun and moon, 
morning and evening stars, southern pole, Coal Sack, Milky 
Way, and all the zodiacal asterisms (cf. Hagar, in Compte Rendu 
du Gongres iiUernational des Americanisies, Pans, 1900, p. 
271 ff.) 

2 . Scientific knowledge. — The use of gnomons, 
natural and artificial, was wide-spread in America. 
Amongst many of the tribes there are still old men 
who delight in determining the seasons and the 
time of day by the position and direction of the 
solar shadows. The Pueblos have measured and 
named the sunrise points on the eastern horizon so 
as to divide the year into two periods of six 
months, and the time of the equinox is determined 
with great care. The Znnis used as a gnomon an 
erect sandstone slab adorned with a solar eifigy 
(Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, pp. 306-306; Fewkes, Annual C7ere- 
monies at Watpi^ Leyden, 1895). 

At Chapultepec, in 1775, a stone was found 
under which three crossed arrows pointed accu- 
rately to the equinoctial and solstitial sunrise 
points (Bollaert, in Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London, i. 21011*.). The main doorway 
of the chief temple of Cuzco fronted the north-east, 
so that at the June solstice the rays of the rising 
sun would penetrate into the temjple and illumine 
the solar plate at the opposite end, thus recalling 
the temples of Egypt and Greece ; and the early 
Christian cathedrals oriented to the sunrise point 
on the day of the saint to •whom they were 
dedicated. It is not unlikely that the orientation 
of Mexican and Peruvian structures will enable 
future investigators to determine the dates of 
their construction by means of the method so 
brilliantly mrsued by Lodger in Egypt and 
Penrose in Greece (Lockyer, Daim of Astronomy, 
London, 1894). Beebe has shown that the mono- 
lithic gateway and a largo stone platform at 
Tiahuanaco probably served as a solar dial. The 

1 See Proceedings Davenport Acad, of Scimm ; J. P. 
McLean, The Mound Builders, Oincinuata, 1879, p. 118 ; Short, 
NoHh Americans of Antiquity, New York, 1880, p, 38. 
\y. 8. Beebe, who made a special study of the Daven|K>rt 
and Plqua tablets, attempted a full explanation of both. He 
makes the former wholly and the latter' partly aatronomioal, 
but hi8 interpretation of the latter stands little chance of 
acceptance in the present stage of our knowledge^ A copy 
of his privately printed notes Is deposited In the Davenport 
Academy, Davenport, Iowa. One is m the author’s possession. 
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sides of the pyramids of Mexico and Central 
America axe often aligned to the cardinal points. 
In Mexico, Nobel describes a perpendicular shaft 
in the pyramid of Xocliicalco >YhicIi permitted the 
lays of the zenith sun to fall upon an altar in an 
interior chamber. The shadows cast by the steps 
of the pyramid of Papantla were observed for 
calendar purposes (Kumboldt, Mesearches, ii, 87), 
and tradition indicates a similar use of the steps 
and platforms at Cuzco known as the * Monkeys’ 
Dance.^ Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, moreover {Boas 
Anniversary Volume^ New York, 1906, pp. 290-299), 
points out various picto^’aplis in the Mexican 
codices which represent priests observing the stars 
to determine the time. Tlie different divisions of 
time were marked by the sounding of drums or 
tiumpets in the temples. The priests used various 
methods to fix the position of the asterisms. They 
observed them through the doorway of the temple, 
which was elevated above the surrounding countiy, 
sometimes placing forked or bifurcated sticks 
within the doorway to define the position more 
exactly, and sometimes using a peculiar figure 
representing the draivn-up limbs of a seated man 
for ilte same purpose. A possible use of rows of 
upright sticks is also indicated. 

The Peruvians are also said to have noted the 
solstices and ec[uinoxes by means of the shadows 
cast by certain columns. Tliose on the equator 
were field most sacred, because at the equinox 
they cast no shadow (Garcilasso ^ de la Vega, 
Co^nmentarios reales de los Incas, vi, 22). These 
columns have never been found, but circular 
stone sun-dials, called intikuatana, *the sun tie<I 
up,’ exist on the Carmenca hill ab Cuzco, where 
the * columns’ are said to have stood, and else- 
where. A shadow is cast thereon by a small erect 
stone, which, Squier suggests, may rightly have 
been known as the inti rumrm, or ‘sun-finger.’ 

Alleged telescopic tubes have been found in the 
mounds of the United States and in Peru (Bollaert, 
OjO. eit* pp, 213, 276; du Gourcq, in Foptilar 
Science Monthly, xlv. 832), hut were probably used 
by the physicians, who in the latter country were 
expert m sucking poison from wounds and diseased 
tissues. The Mexican astronomers, however, seem 
to have employed obsidian mirrors in their observa- 
tions (Nuttall, ‘Pundamental Principles of New 
and Old World Civilization,’ in Peabody Museum 
PuhlicationSy ii., Cambridge, Mass,, 1901). 

The more advanced American nations, such as 
the Mayas and Aztecs of Mexico, and the Aymaras 
and Quichuas of Peru, seem to have attained an 
astronomical knowledge nearly, if not fully, equal 
to that of any people prior to the invention of tele- 
scopes; they had learnt all that could be learnt 
by the unaided eye. Their principal practical 
incentive to stellar observation was the accxu’ate 
determination of seed-time and harvest, this being 
elaborated into a calendar. They do not seem to 
have attained to the heliocentric system, but 
they knew the cause of the lunar phases, and 
distinguished the five brighter planets. The 
Mexicans estimated their synodic periods accu- 
rately, and the Perunans observed the sun-spots 
(Eumboidt, YmsdesOorMlUresAi. 302, Mesearches, 
ii, 173 ; Salcamayhua, op. oit. p. 131 ; du Gourcq, 
cii. p. 825), large spots being sometimes visible 
to the naked eye through the mist or light cloud 
{mrua) wMch is of common oeourz’ence in Peru. 
In some myths the sun and other celestial bodies, 
and even the earth, are represented as balls or 
globes. This does not necessarily imply either 
European influence or exact knowledge. It may 
be an analogy derived from the supposed hoHow 
ball of the sky. 

$» Astrology*— A system ,of astrology was un- 
doubtedly in vogue in America. The TomUwtt^ 


or book of lucky and unlucky days, included in 
the Mexican coctices, indicates the propitious and 
unpropitious times for performing certain actions. 
In the Codex Vaticaims a human figure appeais 
surrounded by the day signs, ^vhieh have olso 
zodiacal associations. The commeniaior says that 
the influence of month signs upon the moment of 
birth was an established belief. 

‘The Mexicans,’ says Saiiagun {Hisfoj'ia general 
de las cosas de Ntteva JSspafla, iv. Inirod.),^Hake 
much care to know the day and hour of biith of 
each person in order to conjecture liis destiny, life, 
and death, but they do not base then piognostica- 
tions upon the positions of the stai s. ’ Nevertheless, 
the stars warn a god that he must go away in fi\e 

? ears (H. Phillips, jun., in Proe. of Americrr/i 
Philosophical Soc. xxi. 617 f. [Philadelphia]). In 
Guatemala diviners were caileil upon to determine 
the piopitious date for each montiily festival. As 
soon as a child was born, it was brought before 
the diviner, who, observing the day of birth, told 
what the child would be and what disposition it 
would show. He announced these things after 
consulting a book which contained the inonih and 
day signs (Nimenez, Las Eistorkts dd orlgendc 
los Iimios de Guatemala, Vienna, 1857, pp. 158- 
160). In Peru one class of priests devoted them- 
selves to divination by observation of the stars, 
and the chief priest dwelt away fiom the Inca 
capital that he might observe them and meditate 
more freely upon them. In the solitude of the 
mountain deserts lived priests who contemplated 
and adored the stars ‘almost without ceasing.’ 
People visited them to learn about lost articles, 
absent friends, and futuie events. Even the wild 
tribes of Eastern Peru regard some constellations 
as propitious to man, others as hostile (Loronte, 
Hist, del Peru, Lima, 1860, p. 229; fkJarkhara, 
Cuzco and Lima*, von Tschudi, Travels in Peru, 
New York, 1854, p. 288; ‘Belacion anonima,’ in 
Tres relaciones m antigmdades peruanas, pp. 
157, 164, 178), 

It 18 said that the coming of the Spaniards bad been pre- 
dicted nianj' times by these observations. Atahualpa’s general 
IS quoted as saying to his ruler just before the arrival of the 
Spaniards became known : ‘ My lord, I watched tiie stars last 
night, and saw in them the presage of a great calamity," 
Later, Atahualpa himself declared that the appearance of a 
comet in the Sword of Perseus presaged the death of a man of 
high rank, and that a similar sign had been seen in the skies 
a short time before the death of his father, Huayna Oeapac. 
He was murdered soon after. A diviner, by observing the 
^pearance of the moon, is said to have foretold to Huayna 
Cfcapao the civil war between his sons and the destruotion of 
the Inca rule. Comets and a thnndeibolt which fell upon that 
Inca’s Ou2K3o palace occasioned analogous predictions. Similar 
.prophecies in Mexico were not so clearly attiilnited to the 
stars (Garcilasso, Vammentanos reales, tv, Markham, Hakluyt 
Society, v. 2B, is, 11 ; Humboldt, Vims of JSfature, London, 
1858, p. 429 ; Prescott, Conquest of Peru, bk. ji. ch. 6). 

4* Ritual.— The ceremonials of the various tribes 
also include astronomical features ; in fact many 
of their elements seem to have originated in me 
wish to imitate on earth the aspects and move- 
ments of tho celestial world. Tiie imitaiiouH of 
animals in the dances of the primitive tribes arise 
among those more advanced to elaborate figures, 
dances, and processions reflecting the orderly 
movement of the sun and stars across the sky 
and the progress of time and of tlie seasons. The 
American Indians as a whole are a thoughtful and 
religious race, much given to ceremonials. Even 
their games and sports, oven their ordinary datailn 
of domestic life, are mads part of the religious 
ritual to be ceremonially performed, and from 
the^ gi'andeat to the most Insignificant details of 
their rifeual much is based upon astronomical 
symbolism. 

In the various ball games found from one end of 
the continent to the other, the movamant of tho 
hall originally represented that of the sun (Brlnton,. 
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2Iyths of the New Worlds New York, 1868, 
American Eero Myths, Pliiladelphia, 1882, p. 119). 
Among the Cherokees, prior to the conte&t, the 
Opposing teams were carefnlly instructed in the 
use of magic formulce, and the issue was sup- 
posed to depend upon the amount of magic power 
bheieby developed (Mooney, in 7 BBEW, p. 301 ff.). 
In Yucatan and Central America the ball court 
itself lepiesented the celestial field. The game was 
won by the player who drove the ball through 
a stone ring upon which two interlaced serpents, 
symbols of the eternal years, were sculxitui'ed. The 
Fopol Vuh describes contests at this game, the 
result of which determined the control of Xihalba, 
or Shadow Land ; and Mrs. Nuttall asserts that 
the ball courts weie also used as astronomical 
observatories. The Araucanians saw the divine 
will in the result of the game, and used it to 
decide the fate of those accused of crime. 

It is probable that the annual ceremonial hunts, 
once common m the South-western United States, 
formed a terrestrial imitation of the celestial 
Hunter, as in Peru, and foot-races also symbolized 
the solar journey. In the Mexican game of Hhose 
who fiy’ the celestial revolution was symbolized 
by four men masked as eagles who circled about 
a pole at the end of four cords wound round it 
(Clavigero, Eistoria, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844; 
Nutiall, op. eit. p. 241). Bice games, common 
in North America, reflect the celestial imagery 
on both dice and board. The Mexican game of 
Patolii uses a cruciform hoard representing the 
four celestial regions, through the divisions of 
which a stone maxker progresses like one of the 
celestial bodies {Sahagun, op. cit. vi. S; Culin, 
^American Indian Games ’ in B/p BBEW ; Nuttall, 
op, cit. ]>p. 82, 87). A serpent-dance in which the 
daneeis imitated the motion of the serpent existed 
until recently among the Micmacs and other 
Northern tribes, and in Peru. In the North the 
dance symbolized the movement of the Pleiades 
across the sky (Hagar, in Congrds international des 
AnUrimnistes, New York, 1902, and JAFL xiii. 
92 fll). The famous serx>ent-danc0 of the Hopis, 
figured on Mexican and Central American monu- 
ments, was a rain-making ceremonial performed 
in August under the sign of the Tiger Sun (Leo). 
The well-known mural paintings in the Temple of 
the Tigers at Chichen Itza represent a similar ; 
ceremony also dedicated to the Tiger Sun. In the 
Mandan buflalo-danee, twelve dancers divided into 
groups of four represented the cardinal points, and 
doubtless also the twelve regions and the months. 
Two of the middle four were painted black and 
dotted white to represent the night sky and the 
stars. The other two, painted red, personated the . 
day (Gatlin, in Smithsonian Beport, 1886, p. 369), 
and the movement represented alternating day 
and night. The Natchez ceremonially gathered 
to watch the rising and setting solstitial sun 
through the doorway' of their temple- The sun- 
dances of various tribes dramatize the progress of 
time and the seasons. The nocturnal jSoquois 
feast of the dead seems to have celebrated the 
return of the spirits to earth over the Milky Way 
in spring and fall. 

At the end of each fifty-two years* period the 
Mexicans expected that the midnight culmination 
of the Pleiades would mark the end of the cosmos, 
or its renewal for a like period. All fires were 
extinguished, and the advance of the Pleiades 
towards the critical point was observed from the 
summit of the mountain called "'Hill of the Star-^ 
The stars having passed the meridian, a fixe was 
kindled upon the summit, from which fires were 
re-lighted elsewhere, and the people gave them- 
selves oyer to rejoicing (Sahagun, op. cit* tom; L 
lik 4, tom- Hk 7i Torquemadajt 'Mmarguia 


Indiana, tom. ii. 292-295; Boturini, Idea, pp. 
18-21 ; Clavigero, Storia antica del Messico, 
tom. ii. pp. 62, 84, 85 ; Mendieta, EE, p. 101 ; 
Acosta, Eist. de las Yndtas, pp. 398-399). In 
Peru as in Mexico this date marked the entrance 
of the sun into the sign of the dead, symbolizing 
death, desti notion, and renewal. 

The rising of the morning star, the Pleiades, 
and Gemini was hailed with songs and dances by 
many tribes. In Mexico there was an annual 
I sacrifice of a human being, who enacted the yeaily 
conrse of the sun. He ceremonially ascended the 
steps of the teocalli, or god-house, to represent 
j the sun climbing from the south to the northern 
I solstice. At the moment when the sun i cached 
the meridian he was slain, and his body was 
hurled down the steps to represent the declining 
course of the sun after the northern solstice 
(Hagar, Peruvian Astronomy). Similaily, among 
the CMbchas a human victim fastened on a pole 
was annually slain by the arrows discharged by 
a ceremonial procession of people masked and 
costumed to represent the various zodiacal astei- 
isms (Buquesne, in Boilaert, Antiquarian Be- 
searches, p. 47). 

About the time of the December solstice, though 
in recent times not every year, the Bkidi Pawnees 
sacrificed a maiden to the morning star. There 
is no reason to doubt the indigenous origin of this 
very remarkable and suggestive ritual, which is 
described in art. Pawnee, vol. ix. p, 699^. 

In similar obstacle legends among the more 
advanced tribal families of the American Indians 
there are indications that the astronomical sym- 
bolism was itself used to ty^iify as the ultimate 
meaning the progress of the human soul (cf. 
Dorsey, in CongrCs international des American- 
istes, session, Quebec, 1907, ii. 66-70, and 
Natalie Curtis, The Indians^ Book, New York, 
1907, pp. 102, 103 ; the deductions are the writer^s, 
and will be found further developed in his Peruvian 
Astronomy). 

A monthly ritual is known to have existed 
among the Pueblos, Mexicans, Mayas, Central 
American tribes, Peruvians, and probably the 
Chibchas. Among all of them the features of 
these festivals referred to some attribute of the 
zodiacal asterism through which the sun was 
supposed to he passing at the time. 

The plan of the Peruvian temple of Cacha, or 
‘ the messenger,* as well as the remarkable legend 
connected with it, points to a ceremonial procession 
enacting the yearly course of the sun within the 
building. The importance of the stellar cult in 
Peru is indicated by the fact that the Peruvians 
made images of all their constellations. 

5, Mythology and star-lore.-“The arch of the 
sky was generally regarded as a kind of tramparent 
roof, over which the heavenly bodies walk. The 
ChinookB on the north-west coast and the Peru- 
vians represented it by two oblitiue lines meeting 
in an acute angle. Possibly the *Maya arch* 
posseted a similar symbolism,^ On the Peruvian 
box the sky is seen as a woman’s breast. It forms 
the clothing of the Huichol eagle-goddess and of 
the wife of the Pawnee Spirit of Life, and is 
^mboiized by the concave interior curve of some 
Central American and Pueblo vases (Dorsey, op^ dt. 

. xviH I Stevenson, op» eitr p. 24). Above the sky 

wells the Bun Bather, with Ms wife the Moon 
Mother (who is sometimes also his sister), attended 
by the divine pair of the morning and evening 
stars, and surrounded by their stellar children. 

The sun and moon were regarded as the pro- 
genitors of the , stars .and of mankind, but seldom 
or never as the supreme celestial powers^ * They 

^ 1 Collection of A. F. Chamberlain ; Hagar, Pmidm Advon^ 
omv, Sakamayhea Chart. 
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were the objects of a celestial cult existing practic- 
ally everywhere in America, in which, at difteient 
times and places, sun, moon, and various constella- 
tions seem to have assumed predominance without 
occasioning more than a relative change of influence. 
Nor is there much evidence of conflict between the 
votaiies of the various aspects of the astionomical 
cults. Sectarianism was almost unknown in the 
natural religions of America; such tortures and 
persecutions as existed in Mexico, for example, 
had little or no connexion with religious or theo- 
logical ditfexences. In Mexican tradition two 
men, one of them leprous, threw themselves into 
a lii*e and came out respectively the sim and the 
moon. 

The gender of the sun and moon is sometimes 
reversed. A legend found in almost identical form 
among the Eskimos, the Clierokees, and the 
Amazon tribes personifies the moon as a man who 
secretly visited Ms sister at night. She, desiring 
to identify her unknown visitor, rubbed upon his 
face some black substance, which produced the 
lunar spots. A similar legend occurs among the 
Caddos (Dorsey, Traditions ofth& Caddo, Washing- 
ton, 1905, pp. 11-12). The Iroquois saw in these 
spots an old woman who each month stirs a howl 
of hominy with her cat (dog ?) seated beside her. 
The Peruvians interpreted them as resulting from 
the embraces of a fox enamoured of her beauty ; 
the Mexicans as a form of a rabbit, with which the 
gods struck the face of the moon, wishing to lessen 
its light, which formerly was as great as that of 
the sun. According to the Mexicans, the moon is 
always running after the sun, but never overtakes 
him. * The divine being Quetzalcoatl made his son 
the sun, the god of water made his the moon 
(Phillips, op. cit). The Onas of Patagonia make 
the sun pursue the moon (his wife) because she 
overheard some of the secrets of the male secret 
society. In terror she sprang off a cliff, the sun 
followed, and both jumped into the sky, where 
the pursuit continues (Barclay, in Geographical 
Journal, xxii. 62). In Corvichan tradition the 
sun, moon, and stars were shut up in three boxes, 
which were opened by the hero Yehl, whereupon 
they escaped to the sky (Deans, in AAOJ x. 111). 

In higher Peruvian symbolism, the sun was tied 
by an invisible cord to the invisible pole of the sky, 
and was driven round it like a llama by the 
power of the Universal Spirit, although generally, 
toer passing over the sky, he was thonght to 
enter a cave in the west and to proceed by a 
subterranean passage to emerge next morning in 
the east. An equally interesting explanation of 
the origin of night and day is found in the Wichita 
legend (echoed by the Caddo) of the three deer, 
wlio are three stars, pursued by a fourth, which 
is a hunter who will overtake them at the end 
of the world. One deer is white, representing 
day, one black, representing night, one half black 
and half white, representing alternate day and 
night. The last was wounded, whence we have 
day and night (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita^ 
Washington, 1904, pp. 21, 25-26, Traditions of 
the Caddo, pp. 13-14). 

Among the Peruvian coast tribes, according to 
Garcilasso, the sun plunged into the western ocean 
and dried up the waters with Ms heat both where 
he entered and where he emerged— whence, appar- 
ently, the tides. In numerous North American 
legends he is visited by terrestrial travellers, whom 
he receives kindly, and to whom he sometimes 
imparts supernatural powers. The Mexicans de- 
scribed how he was once caught in a snare which 
a hero had contrived for him. This legend, which 
is also Polynesian, probably refers to the solstices, * 
when the Indians generally thought of him as 
seated or resting, since they observed that for i 


several days at these seasons he moved neither 
north nor south at his rising, but appeared at the 
same point on the horizon. The Mayas accordingly 
called these days ‘ the bed of the sun ’ ; and at tiiw 
time the Mexicans, Mayas, and Peruvians refrained 
from labour in imitation of the solar repose. The 
Mayas symbolized the June solstice by a tortoise, 
that of December by a snail, because of the slow 
motion of these animals (Forstemann, ‘ Com- 
mentary on Maya MSS’ in Peabody Mmmm 
Papers, vol, iv. no. 1, p, 45, Cambridge, 1904 : 
Schellhas, ‘ Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts,’ %h. no. 2, p. 115, Cambridge, 1908). 

[ The Peruvians represented the sun as a bearded 
i man in the prime of life, who impressed his foot- 
t print on a rock to mark the height of his power. 
This affords an explanation of a world-wide type of 
solar legends. Throughout America the solar rays 
were symbolized by hair. In Peruvian art the sun 
becomes the conventionalized face of a man upon 
which appear marks called tears by some, but 
perhaps having a pathological meaning. The 
Mexican hero Citli shoots three arrows at the sun 
and succeeds in wounding him. The enraged snii 
returns one an'ow, which pierces Citli’s forehead 
(Mendieta, op. cit. p. 77). The sun is the Spidei 
Woman of some western tribes, the Ojibwa Wig- 
wam of the Great Spirit, and the Zuili shield of 
burning crystal which he carries, while the Kuteuai 
Coyote manufactures the sun out of grease made 
into a ball (Chamberlain, in AAOJ xvii. 69). In 
Peru an oval plate, the symbol of the All-pervading 
Spirit, ultimately manifested in fire, earth, air, 
and water, was called the image of the true sun, 
of which the solar orb was only the reflexion. 
The sun, says the Quichua, Bias Yalera, was the 
child of the Creator, and Ms light was that [jart 
of Ms divinity wMch the Creator had imparted to 
him. It was considered sacrilegious to look at 
his face ; hut early writers give several account-s 
of Inca rulers (particularly Uuayna Ccapac) who 
did so, and who declared their scepticism of the 
supremacy of an object which never rested, but 
eternally moved upon its track like a driven 
animal, whose face the clouds obscured. From 
the nature of their light, gold was sacred to the 
sun and silver to the moon. 

Eclipses were regarded as attacks made by some 
insect or animal upon the object enshadowed. In 
accordance with a world-wide custom, a terrific 
noise was made to frighten away the attacking 
monster, although the Tlascalans believed that thb 
sun and moon were fighting. To induce them to 
cease, red-skinned people were sacrificed to the sun 
and albinos to the moon. The Peruvians thonght 
the sun was angry when his face became obscured, 
while under like conditions the moon was believed 
to be ill. If her light disappeared altogether, she 
was dead and would fall from the sky upon earth, 
killing every one upon it. Dogs were beaten, as 
the moon was thought to be fond of them because 
they had rendered her a certain service, and it wm 
hoped that their cries would induce her to uncover 
her face. A similar custom existed in Mexico 
(Ixtliixochitl, Hist, des Chickm^gues, Paris, 1849, 
cap. 6; Oviedo, Hist, mn, y nat. de las Indias, 
Madrid, 1851, xxlx. 5 ; Hedrahita, Hist, del Hmvo 
Meym de Granada, Antwerp, 1688, v, 1, vii. 6; 
Garcilasso, op. cit xi. 1). 

The altruistic spirit of the Pueblo community 
may be seen in the legend that the moon was once 
as bright as the sun, but gave up part of her light 
that people might sleep at night. According to 
the Sioux, the diminishing of the moon is caused 
by the nibbling of field mice, who thus prevent it 
ixom g’owing too large and injuring the earth, 
{Med man^ xvi. no. 45). The profile face of the 
woman the moon is figured on the Saloamayhua 
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chart. The Osages and the Mexicans seem also 
to have observed her. As the snn, being a male, 
watches over the fortunes of men, so the female 
moon is the guardian of women, to whom appeals 
for help were addressed in childbirth. 

According to the Micmacs and Ojibwas, the stars 
are the lights of camp-fires before the wigwams of 
the dwellers in the land of the sky. Here and 
there we see them grouped in villages, and the 
brightest represent the largest fires before the 
dwellings of the chiefs. By other North American 
tribes they are described as birds that iiy to the 
sky at night, by the Mexicans as eyes. Some 
Brazilian tribes regard them as rifts in the canopy 
of the eternally glowing sky-land (Seler, Godex 
VaticamiSf London, 1902, p. 44 j Hagar, ‘ Micmac 
Star Lore,’ MSS; Nery, Land of the, AmazonSt 
London and N.Y., 1901, p. 47). These simple and 
primitive notions existed coincidently with the 
division of the sky into constellations bearing the 
names of animals, plants, and frequently of in- 
animate objects. 

Among the American tribes we find single stars 
named after individual objects, and groups form- 
ing true constellations j but probably nowhere in 
America is a constellation recognized which has 
become conventionalized like our own to such a 
degree that the derivation of the name is not really 
apparent from the alignment or other features. 
The morning and evening stars were naturally the 
most important of the stellar host. In the legends 
of the Cherokees, Peruvians, and others, the morn- 
ing star appears before the first rising of the sun. 
It is the great star, the warrior, or messenger who 
goes in advance to announce the coming of his 
solar master. Its advent was hailed with incense 
and dances. It was widely symbolized by an 
equal-armed red cross. An Ojibwa legend makes 
it an older sister, who at her own desire was borne 
by the winds into the eastern sky, whilst her 
brother ran up^ a high mountain to hunt. So, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the divine jrouth 
Hesperus went to the summit of a mountain at 
night to study the stars and a great wind carried 
him into the sky, where he became the evening 
star (Schoolcraft, Eiawafha Legends^ Philadelphia 
and London, 1856, p. 90 ff.). 

Among the Gaddos the morning star was the 
errand man selected by the moon to be his assistant 
chief and to call the people together. He used to 

f et up early during war expeditions, long before 
awn, to go round the camps and wake the people 
so that the enemy would not find them. That is 
the reason why he gets up so early now. Morning 
Star has three brothers, Evening Star, North (Pole) 
Star, and South Star. Their father’s name was 
Great Star, and he was the chief of the people 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, pp. 7-8, 15). 

In America the evening star was usually regarded 
as a woman, because it governed the time of family 
re-union at home, thongh among the Zunis it is the 
twin brother of the morning star. In Mexico it is 
the Lord who comes with Ms torch to light the 
dwellings on high, in Peru the female maize- 

f rinder, the torch in fche west, while among the 
liemacs it is leader of the stellar tribe. Its 
syiubol is frequently a white cross. It is the 
mother of all things to the Ski^ Pawnee, who 
keeps a garden in the west in which the sun rests 
at night, where the corn is always ripening and 
much buffalo meat is stored (Schoolcraft, op. oU. 
p. 9Qff. ; Gushing, ZuM Folk Tales, New York, 
1901, p. 378 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the' Blcidi 
Pawnee, pp. xv, 5; Hagar, Peruvian Astron., 
eh. on ‘CMt and Symbol/ pp. xv, S). As the 
converse of the morning star, the Gaddos believe 
that the evening star would go back along dxs(>ance 
upon the trail and warn Ms people if the enemy 


approached (Dorsey, Traditions of the Oaddo. 
p. 15). 

The identity of the planets, whether the morn- 
ing or the evening star, was recognized in Peru, 
Mexico, California, and parts of South America. 
The Peruvians made Mercury the ruler of mei- 
clrants, travellers, and messengers. The Amazon 
tribes call it * Deprived of Blsh,° since it is believed 
to cause a scarcity of food fishes. Yenus, in Peru, 
governed the daughters of the rulers, and women 
generally, dawn, rains, and flowers ; Mars, war 
and soldiers ; Jupiter, public matters and food 
supplies, and to him they offered firstfruits. The 
Peruvians placed Yenus alone of all the stars in 
the dominion of the sun, evidently because it 
alone is sometimes visible in the full solar light. 
Because of its brilliant rays they called it Cliasca, 
‘Curling Hair.’ Because of its beauty they said 
that the sun never permitted it to wander far from 
his presence — a jioetical interpretation of the fact 
that Yenus never departs as far from the sun as 
the major planets. They also called this planet 
Chasqtu, ‘ the Messenger,’ because its swift pass- 
age from star to star suggested the swift running 
messenger upon the highways (Hagar, Peruvian 
Astron.,^ ch. on 'Cult and Symbol’). In the 
codices it is represented by numerous symbols, in 
the temple of Mexico by a high column, and in 
the myths it is identified with Quetzalcoatl. The 
Californian Indians say that the sun has two 
daughters. Mercury and* Yenus. Twenty men kill 
them, and after fifty days they return to life 
(Mendieta, op. cit pp. 82, 83 ; Nuttall, op. cit. p. 
53; Emerson, IndAan Myths, Legends, and Tra- 
ditions, Boston, 1885, p. 481 ; Nery, op. cit, p. 
251 ; Explication Codex Telleriano-Ramemis in 
Kingshorough, Mexican Antiqxdties, 191). 

The Milky Way in North America generally, 
and among the Guaranis of Paraguay, was the 
path of spirits, over which the souls of the dead 
ass between this world and the sky-land of the 
ereafter. Those of the good follow the broader 
and easier arm, those of the evil-doers the narrow 
and difficult arm. It is the Cherokee and Pueblo 
' Way of Meal/ the Micmac ' Ancient Trail ’ and 
'Way of Heeds/ the Californian 'Backbone of 
the Sky,’ the Pawnee 'Dust raised by Buffalo 
Bacing,’ A Zufii legend calls it the ' Great Snow 
Drift of the Skies’ (Stevenson, op, cii. p. 26 ; 
Cushing, op. cit. p. 581 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, p, 57 ; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore 
[in Boas Anniversary Volume, p. 354 ff.]). In Peru 
and at Zuni, as among \ the ancient Sumerians, it 
is associated with a gigantic celestial serpent. On 
the Osage star chart it is figured as a river, and 
it appears as a celestial stream in the mythology 
of the Peruvian and Amazon Indians. In Peru, 
as in the legends of the Ojibwas and Cherokees, 
and as in the Euphratean region, China, and 
Japan, this river is associated with the passage of 
souls. The Cherokees and the Kutenai also call 
the Galaxy ' the Way of the Dog/ the tribes of 
Guiana ' the Way of the Tapir ’ and the ‘ Path 
of the Bearers or Whitish clay’ (Brett, Indian 
Tribes of British Guiana, New York, 1852, p. 107 ; 
Chamberlain, mAAOJ xvi. 69). 

In the sand paintings of the Mission Indians of 
California the outer circle is called ' Our Spirit/ a 
name of the Milky Way. The whole represents 
the world resting on the Milky Way. A gate or 
door to the north permits the escape of the soul at 
death. ^ 

The Cherokees recognize two dog stars, Sirius 
and Antares. In spite of the identical name of 
the former in our tradition, this is probably a 
native name, for it is explained by a Oheroxee 
legend which bears no resemblance to its Oriental 
analogue. In it the two dogs act as guardians of 
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Hhe Way of Souls,* at the extremities of which 
they are stationed, and they must be propitiated 
witlafood befoie they will penult the souls to pass. 
The Winuebagoes, Ojibwas, aud_ Huichols also 
recognize a dog star, and the Hindus and Zoro- 
astrians likewise place two dogs upon the way^ of 
souls. The Caddos say that a dog gifted with 
prophetic powers talked with its master, the pair 
becoming two bright stars in the south (Dorsey, 
Traditions of the Caddo^ p. 25). 

The Pleiades are the most conspicuous constel- 
lation in the star-lore and ritual of the American 
Indians, though in North America they share 
the leadership with Ursa Major. Throughout 
America they are known as the stars of harvest 
and pf the propitious rains. Their Peruvian name 
‘ Granary^ is echoed by the Eskimo ‘ Sharing-out 
of Food.’ In allusion to their alignment they 
were generally Icnown as a group of various ob- 
jects: in Peru ‘the Doves,’ in Guatemala ‘the 
400 Young Men,’ and in Mexico ‘ the 400 Babbits,’ 
patrons of feasting and of intoxication. They are 
also the Algonquian ‘ Sweating-Stones/ referring 
to the seven stones with which the sacred bath 
of the medicine-man was heated. Their Maya 
name and Micraac symbol, the rattle of the rattle- 
snake, suggest an association with the group of 
small mounds on ‘the Way of the Dead^ at 
Teotihuacan, for these mounds are traditionally 
dedicated to the stars, and from some of them 
have been exhumed large and erect rattle figures, 
which were evidently used as altars. 

Another important aspect of the group is that 
of ‘the Dancers,’ suggested by the twinkling of 
the closely grouped stars. The whole stellar 
world follows the group, as they perform their 
cosmic dance across the sky ; and so on earth 
their rising Was hailed by Brasilians, Oherokees, 
Micmacs, and probably many other tribes, with 
an imitative song and dance referring more or less 
directly to the eternal procession of the heavens. 
The Iroquois, Housatunnuks, and Oherokees have, 
or had, an explanatory legend which describes 
how a group of boys, while dancing, ascended to 
the sky and became the Pleiades. Among the 
Caddos there are seven brothers who played all 
day long. Being scolded by their mother and 
refused food, they danced round the house, 
gradually rising from the ground until they 
reached the sky, As they disliked work, they 
disappeared in spring, when work time begins 
(Dorsey, TraditUm of the Oaddo^ p. 64), The 
Blaekfeet believe that they ascended because their 
fathers gave to their sisters, instead of to them, 
the yellow sldns of the buffalo calves they had 
slain. In revenge they determined to go away 
each year when the bufialo calf skins became 
yellow. This occurs in May, when the Pleiades | 
are hidden in the sunlight. The Kiowas call the 
Pleiades ‘ the Star Girls/ and they are probably 
represented by the dancing stellar maidens who 
descend to earth in the poetic legend of Algon. 
The seventh Pleiad appears in the Cherokee and 
Iroquois legends, in the former as a boy who is 
Imocked down wdth a pole before reaching the 
sky, in the latter as a star whose light is dimmed 
because of his desire to return to earth (James 
Mooney, letter to author 5 B. W. WHson, AAOJ 
XV. 149 ; Emerson, op, cAt p. 72 1 Sergeant, Eoum-’ 
twmuh Indians, Bo?>ion, 1753 j Bomeneoh, JDemHs 
of North Awrka, London, 1S60 ; Schoolcraft, 
Miamaiha Legends, p. 116 C 5 Mrs. Brminie Smith, 
in ^ MBEW, p* 80)^ 

Almost invaiiably seven stars are attributed to 
the group, thus including one star which, though 
of the sixth magnitude while its companions are 
of the third and fourth, may be seen by one 
with strong sight or in a clear atmosphere. The 


Oherokees also relate that the seventh Pleiad 
fell to earth, leaving a fiery trail. He became a 
bearded man, who warned them of the coming 
flood. So in Peru the approach of the Pleiades 
to the meridian enabled the llamas of Ancasmaica 
to warn their shepherd of the coming of the 
annual deluge or rainy season in November, In 
Mexico the six fzontcmocqm, or stars which fall 
at the deluge, seem to have been Tauiid meteors 
(Mooney, in 17 EBEW, p. 621 ; Explication (Jodrx 
Telleriano-Bamensis), ^ ‘If people will look at 
these stars (the Pleiades), runs the Pawnee 
song, ‘ they will be guided aright.’ Many triboh 
actually did use them as a guide by night 
(Morgan, League oftM Iroquois, liochester, N.Y., 
1857, ii. 106). Everywhere the Pleiades are a 
peaceful, beneficent, and friendly constellation ; 
and there are some indications in Peru and else- 
where that they were once regarded as being (or 
having special influence over) the home of souls. 

The pme star of the Northern hemisphere seems 
to have been observed by all, or nearly all, the 
northern tribes. It is the Ojibwa ‘Man wdio 
walks behind the Loon/ a disappointed lovei, 
who, metamorphosed into a firefly, flew to the 
sky ; in another version a hunter of bears. The 
Hutenai call it a female grizzly beari but thi*- 
ajiparently refers also to a constellation which 
includes iJrsa Minor and Ursa Major. The Sioux 
declare that ‘ all stars walk around the pole .sfa,r, 
which is the star that does not walk/ The iMie- 
macs describe it as a bear hidden in a den, about 
which a group of hunters (Ursa Minor) eternally 
circle in a vain attempt to discover it. The 
Pawnees call it ‘the star that does not move,* 
and regard it as the chief of the stars. In the 
Southern hemisphere the pole is indicated on 
the Salcamayliua chart as the apex of two slant- 
ing lines, which form the sky roof of the woild. 
To it point three stars of the Southern Cross, 
called the male group, and having phallic attri- 
butes. The Maya name of Vega is ‘Scrotum 
Star,’ but this star ceased to mark the north pole 
several thousand years ago. The Peruvians used 
the Southern Gross to indicate the divisions of the 
night, the Mayas to indicate the seasons (Emer- 
son, op, c%t, p. 68 ; La Flbehe in AAOJ vii iM 1 
Chamberlain, %b, 1770 ; Copway, Traditional iJu- 
tory of the Ojibioay Nation, London, 1860, p. 113 IF. 5 
Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Bmmee, pp, 3-4). 

The stars of Ursa Major seem to have been 
called ‘the Bear’ by the Indians of practically 
the whole of British America and the United 
States. An accompanying legend is found in al- 
most identical form among the various Algonquian 
tribes, the Housatunnuks, Iroquois, and tiro Cheio- 
kees, but is given most fully by the Micmacs. 
The four stars of the body of Charles’s Wain, or 
the Dipper, as Americans call it, form the body of 
the bear. The three following stars, e, with 
four trailing behind them in the form of a bow 
(7, e, ?? Bootxs, and Arefcurus), are seven hunters, 
who are pursuing the animal. The little star, 

' Aleor, close to the second hunter, is the pot in 
which they intend to cook her meat. Corona 
Borealis and fi, § BooMs form the den from which 
she climbs down in the spring. In the summer 
she runs across the sky with the hunters in full 
pursuit j in the fall she is overtaken anti shot, and 
begins to fall over on her back. The blood from 
her wound causes an eternal stain upon the breast 
of the foremost hunter, the robin, and, dripping 
upon the trees of earth, it gives to the foliage its 
blood-red autumn hues. But the bear eternally 
returns to life. Through the winter she lives In 
her den invisible (below the horizon), to issue foitli 
again in spring, and thus eternally to renew the 
celestial drama. The seasonal features ol the 
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legend correspond accurately with the actual posi- 
tions of the stais in the early evening. There is 
good reason to believe that this is a native legend, 
or at least one of pre-Columbian origin, though 
the earliest reference to it seems to be by Le Clerq 
in 1691 (Hagar, in JAFL xiii. 92 IF. ). In connexion 
with the hunting concept, it is noteworthy that 
the Wichitas regard the Great Bear as the patron 
of those a, bout to engage in war expeditions 
{Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita^ p. 18). 

The Blackfeet know the inincipal stars of Ursa 
Major as seven boys, all save the youngest of 
whom (Diibhce) had been killed by their sister. 
The Sioux call the four body stars the coffin. 
It is borne by four men who axe followed by 
mourners, hlizar and Alcor are called ‘ She who 
Comes with her Young One Weeiung.’ The Ojib- 
was also called these stars Hhe Fisher,’ and the 
Zimis represented them by seven white pebbles in 
the rites of the ‘Priesthood of the Bow.’ The 
Pawnees described Corona Borealis as a circle of 
chiefs, in whose honour was founded the society 
of ‘ Chief Dancers.’ 

The Belt of Orion among the Point Barrow 
Eskimos becomes three men who were buried in 
the snow, the Micmac ‘Three Fishermen,’ the 
Zuhi ‘ Hanging Lines,’ and the Patagonian ‘ Tliree 
Bolas,’ or round stones with which animals are 
slain by hunters. The Peruvians, like the Basques 
and the people of Deccan, call it ‘the Steps.’ 
The wliole constellation is the Zuni ‘Celestial 
Hunter’ peitaining to the sun. In Peru it is 
symbolized by crossed arrows, and relates to 
hunters and hunting. A myth makes it the 
Promethean figure of a criminal raised aloft for 
punishment by two condors. It may be connected 
with the Mexican Citli, ‘the Bowman,’ The 
names of a few other constellations and single 
stars have reached us, but present no features of 
special interest. 

In view of the similar and wide-spread sym- 
bolism associated with some constmlations in 
America, a more or less uniform system of celes- 
tial symbolism may have existed through a large 
part of the continent, similar to the primitive 
symbolism of the eastern continent in some ele- 
ments, yet miiqne in others. 

Unquestionably many of the symbolical con- 
cex:>ts nave been transmitted from tribe to tribe 
for long distances. Many of them are of pre- 
European, or at least of pre-Columbian, origin, 
and the analogies which they present with Ori- 
ental symbolism must be explained either as like 
efiects of like independent causes or by pre- 
Columbian intercommunication between the con- 
tinents. The weakness of the former explanation 
lies in the comidexity and conventionality of the 
concepts, and in the difficulty of tracing the 
symbolism to any natural basis. The American 
zodiacs, for example, reveal analogies with the 
ancient Oriental zodiacs in every sign, yet in few 
if any instances, either in the Orient or in the 
Occident, are we able to explain why these signs 
were so named or why their symbolical attributes 
are what they are. The zodiac is older than 
its seasonal associations ; its origin remains un- 
known, yet we find it in similar form in America 
and in the Orient. The same argument applies, 
although perhaps less forcibly, to a large part of 
the astronomical symbolism of America. 

IiiTBaAsiiaE.— The literature has been givea throughout the 
article. STAHSBinaT HAOAB, 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS {BuddMst).^The 
astronomical ideas found in Buddhism do not form 
an Independent system, but have developed in 
close relation with Hindu theories. The problem 
is rather to determine what stages of development 


are to he found in the canonical and later books. 
Thibaut^ divides Indian astronomy into three 
periods : (1) that of the Vedas and Brdhmanas, (2) 
the middle period with a fully developed native 
Indian system, (3) the third period, showing Greek 
influence. The Buddhist scriptuies cover a long 
time, some of the later containing references to 
the Greeks, but it is to the middle period, and 
rather to the early stages of this, that the astro- 
nomical notions of these works belong. They are 
in the main the same as those that we find in the 
P%ird7ias. The Hindus had two important uses 
for astronomy : the sacrifices and astrology, neither 
of which was countenanced by the Buddhists. 
The latter had no special motive for paying close 
attention to astronomical theory beyond that 
required for determining the periods of the lunar 
month with its fast-days, the period of Retreat in 
the rainy season, and the divisions of the day. 
According to Vmaya, ii. 217, a monk who lives in 
the forest is to learn ‘the positions of the lunar 
signs {naJcsatras), either the whole or one section, 
and is to know the cardinal points,’ ^ At the end 
of the ordination service the process of ‘ measuring 
the shadow,’ i.e. calculating the time of day, is 
performed in order to determine the seniority of 
the monk, and lie is instructed in the length of the 
seasons and division of the day,® 

I. Position of sun and moon* — The heavenly 
bodies that we see are the vehicles of gods, who 
have been thus reborn through their merit, and 
who are associated with the thiii}y-three gods, but 
below them in rank.^ The moon, the sun, and the 
constellations come as gods in the retinue of Sakka 
to visit Buddha,® and in Dharmasamgraha, 10, the 
moon, sun, earth, and the asura Rahu occur along 
with the guardians of the ten quarters as world- 
protectors, When sun and moon occur together, 
the moon is always mentioned fiist. 

In the scriptures there is no systematic descrip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, but the account given 
in the SdrammgmJia'^ corresponds to scattered 
notices in earlier works and probably underlies 
them. The earth, a fiat disk, is 1,203,430 leagues 
{yojanas} in diameter and 3,610,350 in circumfer- 
ence. In the centre is Mt. Mem, rising 84,000 
leagues above the surface of the earth, and round 
it circle the sun, moon, and stars, shining in turn 
on the four continents round Mt. Meru.’ Night is 
caused by the sun passing to the other side of Mt. 
Meru. The diameter of the moon is 49 leagues 
and the circumference 147 5 of the sun 50 and 160 
respectively.® The sun as the vehicle {pimdna) of 
the god is one league higher in position than the 
moon. It is of crystal outside, gold within,® and 
hot within and without. The moon is of silver 
outside, of jewel within, and cool within and with- 
out. The sun has three paths— ndgamth% 
and govithi — according to its apparent course in 
the ecliptic during the seasons along the equator, 
and above or beiow.^® This fact appears to be 
referred to where the sun and moon 
are spoken Of as going along their paths or out of 
their paths. Whether there was any early theozy 


z Astrmomiet AstrsiogUf und M<tth6maUIs, Stmssburg, 1801?, 

Teii!ts, pt. in. (SBhl xx, [18863) p* S04. 

S lfpasampgM--M7nmavd0di tr. F. Diok^on, Venice, 1876, 
p. IS j I-tsiiiff, A Meeord e/ tr. J. Taka- 
kuau, Oxford, 1800, p. IQQ, 

4 fditahect no. 450. ^ Digha^ ii. 260. ' . 

a Cosmological passageB are quoted in B, S. Hardy, mgmm 
and ThecHm of ihe Itondon, 1800, appendix. 

7 At^guttami i 227. ^ , 

8 The ratio of the diameter and oircumferenoe of a dme 
is thus 1 { S, as in datakdi v. 271. This hlostrates the rudi- 
menkry chameter of Buddhist astronomy. 

8 We should expect gold outside, but Such is the text. r 
So* but more eiabomtely, in the 7imu ^ ^ 

Mghd, i 10 ; ef. IHdhgues of i7w tr» T. W. Bhys 

Davids,' Bondon, 1890, b 20. 
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of the cause of revolution, apart from the choice of 
the god of the luminary, is not clear.^ The Chinese 
sources of A, K6musat state that five vortices of 
wind support and move the vehicle of the sun in 
the required directions, and five other vortices 
similarly move the moon. ^ 

2. Eclipses. — Eclipses are due to the asiira 
Raliu, who IS stationed at the moon’s nodes, and 
periodically swallows the sun and the moon. The 
legend that Rahu is the monster’s head, severed 
when he was drinking the ambrosia produced at 
the churning of the ocean, appears not to he early 
Buddhist, nor even ancient Hindu. ^ It is absent 
from the account of the churning in the Visnu 
Purctna,^ Buddhaghosa describes Bahu not as a 
head, hut as having a complete body, of which he 
gives the dimensions.® The Puranic notion of 
Ketu as the severed body of Rahu at the descend- 
ing node, although mentioned in Mahavyutpattit 
164, and imjfiied in AbhiclhanappacVipiha^^ 61, 
among the ‘ nine planets,’ is a late borrowing from 
♦ Hinduism. Two ancient suttas describe the moon 
and sun as being afflicted by Rahu and appealing 
to Buddha, who commands Rahu to let them go.® 

3* Planets.— The stars also are said to move 
V along and out of their paths.® The term here used 
for star is nalclchattci (Skr. naksatra), and probably 
refers to the planets, as Buddhaghosa understands 
it in this context. 

The only planet distinctly mentioned in the Svttajs is Osadhi- 
taraka. Tliat this is Venus may be inferred from its being 
described as the biightest of the luminaries next to the moon 
and as appearing in the morningJ The Sanskrit recension of 
the Dlgha, passage m Mahduyutpath^ 71, definitely identifies it 
with Venus by substituting tJsanas, one of the Sanskrit names 
of this planet, for Osadhi. The name Osadhitaiaka is un- 
explained. The phrase Omdhl viya tdrakd^ ‘like the star 
Osadhi,* 8 shows that it does nob mean ‘star of plants* (as in 
o§adk7pati, ‘ lord of plants [or of the so»ia-plant],* a title of the 
moon). The possibility’ that osadhi is a corruption of au^asi^ 
* star of dawn,* is attractive, but there is notMng in texts or 
commentaries to support it. The same is the case with the view 
of Kern that it is a corruption of osanX=Skr. au^ani, a deriva- 
tive of u^anas,^ 

4, The lunar zodiac. — The term naksatra has 
been from late Vedie times applied especially to 
27 or 28 constellations lying roughly along the 
ecliptic and forming a lunar zodiac ; and from the 
Buddhistic use of many of them as proper names it 
may be infeiTed that they were known to the 
earliest Buddhists. They are as follows : 

<1) Assayuja O, y Arietis), (2) Bharapi <35, 39, 41 Arietis), (3) 
Kattika (Pleiades), (4) Bohipi (Hyades), (5) Magasira (X, tfi 
Orionis), <6) Adda («, Ononis), <7) Punabbasu (Gemmi), (8) 
Phussa or Tissa S, y Cancri), (9) Asilesa (e, 3, cr, 1^, p Hydrse), 
(10) Magha (Eegiilus), (11) and (12) Pubba- and Uttara-pliagguni 
(3, 0, 93 Leonis), (IS) Hattha (3, y, e, a, ^ Oorvi), (14) Ohitta 

fSpica), (15) Sati (Arofeurua), (16) Visakha (Libra), (17) Aimradha 
(3, irScoi^ionis), (IS) Jettha (Antares), (19) Mula (X Scorpionis, 
etc.), (20) and (21) Pubba* and uttaxa-asalha (8, e, cr, if Sagittarii), 
[(22) Abhijx (Vega)], <2S) Savapa (Aquiia), (24) Dhanittha or 
Savittha (Delphin), (25) Satabhisaja (X Aquarii, etc.), (26) and 
(27) Pubba* and XJfctara-bhaddapada or -potthapada (the square 
of Pegasus), (2S) Revati (^ Piscuim, etc.) ^0 

l?o. 22 in this list is not m the AhhidhCmappadipikd, It was 
early omitted in Hindu astronomy, but the existence of Abhiji 
(Skr. Abhijit) in the Buddhist system may be inferred from the 
statement that the number of nah^atrm is 2811 and from the 


1 Uilmgu posihurm^ d*hisL ei de lUt, orientedes, Paris. 1843, 
p. 83. > » » 

9 Bk. i. ch. 9. S Gomm. on Plgha, no. iv. § 6. 

4 This work (of the 12th cent.) was the chief source of che 
astronomical items in R, 0. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali 
language^ London, 1876, but it is based largely’ on Hindu 
sources, and forms no independent evidence for Buddhist astron- 
omy. The nine planets are the moon, sun, five greater planets, 
Rahu, and Kata {,Mah(koyui%iatU, 164), 
e Sam'it.Ua, i 50 f., tr, 0. A. P. Rhys Davids, in Kindred 
Saymgs, London, 1918, i. h. 

6 h 10, 7 Sfajjhitmi Si. 34, 

s 7zmdnavaUhu, h ix. L 

9 Yersprf de Geschriftm, The Hague, 1913, Si. 250. 
m Prom Abh'idkdnappampiH, 68*40. Exact id entifications of 
taem are given by W. ». mitney in SnryamdhdntaAf, E, 
Burgess, Hew toem 1860, p. 324; of. Makmra in A. A. 
mcdonell and A, B. Keith, ndicindeixs &f Maims andHw&iecfs, 
London, 1912. ’ 

^iMahmidesa, 382; JmahZi Com. vi. 476. 


existence of Abhijika as a proper name.^ It also occurs iii 
Mahdvyutpatti, 1C5, and m the list of Remusat 2 

References to other fixed stars than nahsntras 
are rare in all Indian literature. The descent of 
the Heavenly Ganges, a myth relating to the 
Milky Way, is refeired to in the canon, but never 
in any astronomical connexion. In JO taka, vi. OT, 
seven sages are mentioned, but their names are 
not those which Hindu mythology gives to the 
seven psis, after whom the seven stars of Ur^a 
Major are named. The name Sakata, ‘the cart,’ 
in Digha, li. 234, is probably a name of Rohini, 
as suggested by S. itonow.® It is so named by 
seveial Hindu astronomers.^ 

5. Months.— The moon in the course of a year 
may be full in any of the naksatras, and v e find 
such expressions as Visakhapimnanid, ‘ full-moon 
when the moon is in Visakha’; but thoie had 
been established earlier than Buddhism a system 
of twelve lunar months, with names derived fiom 
certain of the naksatras. These are : 

(1) Ohitta (Mar -Ap.), (2) Visfikha (Ap.-May), (3) iTettha (Slay- 
June), (4) Asallia (June- July), (5) SJvana (July-Auq.), (o) 
Potthapada (Aug -Sept.), (7) Aasayuja (Sept.-Oefe.), (S) Kattika 
(Oct -Nov.), (9) Miigasira (Nov -Dec.), (ID) Phussa (Dec. -Jan ), 
(11) Magha (Jan.-Feb ), (12) Phagguna (Peb.-Mar ) 

These names were later applied in Hindu systems also to the 
twelve solar months, but m the canon the rcckoumg appears to 
be always lunar, as well as in the Ceylon chronicles 


The month is divided into two parts {pakJJm), 
the dark {kdla) from full to new moon, and the 
light {sulcka, junha) from new moon to full. 
Whether the month ended with full or new moon 
is not clear, but the fact that the dark half is 
mentioned first and that the month.s of Retreat 
began the day after a full-moon day and ended on 
a full-moon day, suggests that the fuli-moon day 
was the end. Both methods were in use by the 
Hindus in Vedic times, as they are at the present 
day.® 

6. The week. — The division of the half month 
at the eighth and fourteenth or fifteenth day 
easily led to the reckoning of seven days as a 
usual period {sattCiha), but there is no trace in the 
Pali writings of the system (no doubt non-Indian 
in origin) of naming the week-days trom the name'? 
of the sun, moon, and planets. Tliese names occur 
in the order of the days of the week as the first 
seven of the nine planets in MahmyutpaUi, 164. 

7. The year. — In Ahgutiam, L 218, where the 
length of a year of the gods is given, it is said to 
be a year of twelve months, the month being made 
up ox $0 nights (and days). This gives a year of 
360 days, and is the exact number in use in the 
Vedic period,® The number 30 is probably 
obtained by adding together the lo days of eacli 
half of the lunar month. In practice the number 
would be sometimes 29 and sometimes 30, as the 
synodic lunar month is rather over 29| days. 
There must have been a mode of intercalating 
months to bring the lunar months and solar year 
into harmony from time to time, as in the case of 
the Hindu systems, but the process is unknown. 
The modern Siamese have a year of 8^4 days, the 
months being alternately of 29 and 30 days. In 
every third or second year (seven times in 19 
years) the eighth month is reckoned twice, and in 
every fifth or sixth year one day is added to the 
seventh month, bringing the lunar year into 
harmony with the solar yeoxA 

The Hindu systems have two modes of beginning 

1 SarmivMa, ii. 204. 2 F. 86. 

, ^3' Vai"Shamibiira*8 BthaUmpMU, ix, 26, tr. 

ia Verspreide Gesohriften, i 217. ' 

SThibaufi, p. 12; B, Sewell and S. B. Diksbifi, The Indian 
Calendar, hondon^ 1896, § 13; see art. Fjkstivaps akb Fxsw 
(Buddhist). 

« Thlbaut, p, 7. 

Wersboven, 1jehf<- utmd Lesehuch der siarms. GprmM 
md deutsdt-statms, Worterbuoh, Tieuna, 1892, 
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the year : (1) with the full moon of Kattika, (2) 
with the month Chitta.^ The foimer is implied 
in the usual Buddhist reckoning of the three 
seasons, in which the cold season is always 
mentioned first.® This period was also the end of 
the Retreat, in which the annual redistribution of 
lobes took i^lace. The second mode of beginning 
the year is implied in the Dlpavamsa and in the 
list of lunar months in the Abhidhdnappadlpihdi 
which begins with Chitta ® 

8. Seasons. — The ancient Hindu seasons are 
three : henumta, the cold season from Maga&ira to 
Phagguna ; gimha^ the hot season from Chitta 
to A&alha ; and vassa^ the rainy season from 
Savana to Kattika. These dates, liowever, would 
vary from year to year through the irregularity^ 
caused by the lunar months and occasional 
inteicalation.'^ 

JDlpamrii&a, xii. 44, calls Jettha the last of the hot months. 
Fossa in the sense of Eetreat does not correspond with the 
rainy season, but extends over three months of that period. 
The Hindu subdivisions of the three seasons into five oi six 5 
are not found in Pah works, but there are occasional references 
to autumn {sarada) as the early part of hemanta and to 
spring (vasaiifa) as the early part of the hot season.6 
Mahdvi/ittpatti, 253, gives the list of six, and I-tsing7 also 
describes other systems of division used in various localities.® 

9. Astrology. — Indian astrology, as the science 

of omens drawn from celestial phenomena, is a 
branch of divination. It is stigmatized in Dlgha^ 
i, 10, as a base science and false means of 
livelihood. In the Sutta 927, the monk is 

forbidden to devote himself to magic {dthahbana), 
to (the interpretation of) the dream, the sign, and 
the nahsatra. That such a science is possible is 
generally taken for granted, but in the Jdtaka 
there is a tendency to ridicule the belief in lucky 
nakmtras^^ omens, names, and sneezing. There 
is no reason to think that this sceptical attitude is 
piimitive ; it is rather the rationalizing of a single 
individual or of a school. The survival of the 
belief within orthodox Buddhism is shown in the 
collection of mttas drawn from the canonical 
books called the Faritta^ which, among other 
formulas intended to ward off hostile powers or 
to win their favour, contains the two suttas on the 
eclipse of the moon and of the sun.^® 

A fragment of a MS of an astrological work in corrupt San- 
skrit has recently been discovered in East Turkestan at 
Khoian.13 It is shown to be Buddhist by tbo phraseology, as 
well as by the reference to the Kharusta, who makes 
known to the congregation the knowledge of ‘ nights, days, 
moments, planets, half-months and months. The matter is 
similar to that in Hmdu astrological works, such as : what 
ndh^atraB are effective for conception, which are causers of 
misfortune or success in certain undertakings. There can he 
little doubt that it is borrowed from some Hindu work, and, 


1 Whitney, p. 270. 8 Finaya, 1. 137. 

s There is no reason for thinking that the year ever began 
with Sava: 9 a. The recurring phrase KomuAl chatumasml does 
not mean the full moon of Kattika *in the fourth month,’ but 
‘at the Ohaturmasya festival,’ See T. W. Ehys Davids and 
H. Oldenberg, in Vvnaya TextSi pt. i. {SB£} xiii. [1881]) p. 324, 
n. 2 ; JataMy vi. 221 ; BlpavanjiMat xv. 1. On the Ohaturmasya, 
or ‘Four month’ celebration, see art. Festivals and Fasts 
(Hindu). 

4 See the Commentaries on Sutta MipMa^ 233, p. 192, and 

Vatthu^ viL 5, 6. 

5 Thibaut, p, 11. 

^ M&jjJdmaf t 115 j Jataka^ 1. 86; Com. on Sutta Mpdia^ 
233. 


7 Pp, 101,219. 

8 See also art, OAi»BNDAa (Buddhist). 

9 49 . 18 126 , 155 . 11 97 . 

18 See artt. Maoio (Buddhist) and Divikatiost (Buddhist), 
•where the later developments of Buddhist astrology are given. 
See also, for modern Sinhalese Buddhism, E. upham, The 
EMory md Boetrine of Budhiem poputmly illmirated ; with 
Notices of the Kappooism^ or E&mmi worship^ and of the Mali, 
Of Planetary Ineantatims qf Qeylorit Dondon, 1829; for 
Kfaetan, E. Schlagintweit, BuddMma in Tibe% Leipzig and 
London, 1863; for Cfhiaese, B6musat, MUmyes mBthutnmf 
p. 84 ff. 

13 Uammript Bsmaim of Buddhist Xdterature fownd in 
Mctsiem TurkestaHt ed. A, F. Eudolf Hoerple And othelrs, 
Oxford, 1916, 1 12L 


like later works of this kind, it shows the influence of Greek 
astronomy in the use of such terms as hot a, and the names of 
the 12 signs of the zodiac (Pisces, Scorpio, etc ) along with 
those of the nak§atrab. 

Literature — The sources and authorities are given thiough- 
out the article. EDWAED J. ThOMAS. 

SUN, M9ON, AND STARS (Celtic).— 1. 
Very little is known about the astrology and 
a&trononiy of the Celts. The Druids, as we learn 
fiom Cffisar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 14), discussed and 
transmitted to their disciples many questions re- 
gal ding the stais and their motion. They had 
observed the course of the moon, and by it they 
regulated their calendar. Their montli.s and years 
began with the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250) ; they counted by nights (Coesar, vi. 18. 2) ; 
and their cycle was one of thiity years (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250). 

The discovery of the calendar of Coligny has 
made it possible to determine these general ideas 
for the Gallo-Roman period. This calendar gives 
a year of 354 days, divided into twelve months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. To 
establish agreement between the lunar and the 
solar year a month of thirty days was intercalated 
every two and a half years. At the beginning of 
every fifth year there was complete agreement 
between the two methods of calculation ; and pro- 
bably this was the occasion, as Jullian remarks, on 
w^hicli were offeied the quinquennial sacrifices of 
which Diodorus speaks (v. 32. 6). 

Astrology, properly so called, does not seem to 
have been practised by the pagan Irish. But in 
the * Lives of Saints ’ there are to be found some 
superstitious practices derived from the observa- 
tion of the stars. The foster-father of Columciile 
goes to ask a prophet when he should begin to 
teach the child to read. The prophet after having 
examined the heavens relies that he must begin 
immediately {Lives of Saints from the Book of 
LismorOy L 812). Manannan mac Lir used to 
know by studying the sky when there would be 
fine weather and when had [CoTTnads Glossary, 
p. 114). 

The scientific observation of stars was also in 
use among the ancient Irish. Loeg observes the 
stars to ascertain when midnight comes {Mesca 
Ulad, 13). Borne treatises on Irish astronomy 
dating from the early Middle Ages have been 
preserved. They are founded on the system of 
Ptolemy, and seem to be translations of foreign 
works. The words used to denote the sun-dial 
are borrowed from the Latin. Yet the Irish were 
particularly clever at calculating dates, and in the 
Scdtair na Bann it is told that eveiy intelligent 
person should know the day of the solar month, 
the age of the moon, the fiow of the tide, the day 
of the week, and the chief saints’ festival days. 
Perhaps in the ancient Irish and Welsh texts 
there are traces to be found of the primitive Celtic 
calendar. The year was divided into two halves 
or into four periods of three months, the month 
being divided into two parts. The periods of time 
most in use were those of three nights and three 
days, or nine nights and nine days, while the 
most common cycles were those of three years 
and of seven years. In Armorioan Brittany and 
in Wales the names of the complementary days 
which served to convert the lunar year into a solar 
year (Brit, goiirdedou, Welsh dyddia^a dyddon) 
have been preserved. Several popular superstitions 
are attached to them. Thus a medical manuscript 
mentioned by O’Ourry contains a list of unlucky 
days, and in Irish literature there are numerous 
examples of births delayed in order that they may 
take place on a lucky day, and of disasters which 
might have been prevented if an undertaking had 
not been engaged in on an uniuoky day. 
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2. The Gallic god Belenos had been assimilated 
to Apollo as a healer rather than as a sun-god. 
We have no evidence of ivorsliip of the stars among 
the Gauls excej^t a few dedications to the sun ana 
the moon in Gallo-Roman inscriptions (A. Holder, 
AUcelttscher Sprachschatz^ 3 vols , Leipzig, 1896- 
1913), and the mention of the worship of an image 
of the bun {AS, 4 Sept. ii. 197 C). No conclusion 
can be drawn from the repiesentation of stars on 
the shields of the Orange-arch, from the rouelles 
dug out in so great a number, or from the wheel 
that is an attribute of a Gallo-Roman god assimi- 
lated to Jupiter ; for the stars may be ornaments 
or armorial bearings, and the wheel may be a 
divination- wheel or a symbol of the thunder as 
well as a symbol of the sun. Some customs of 
the ancients may be connected with the beliefs 
relating to the stars— c.ig. the gathering of the 
mistletoe and the beginning of the years and 
months on the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
250), the dread of the Asiatic Galatians during an 
* eclipse of the moon (Polyh. v. 78), 

The evidences of the worship of the sun and the 
moon in ancient Ireland are not numerous. The 
most explicit text is in the Gonfessio {§ 60) of St. 
Patrick, in which he alludes to worshippers of 
^ the sun. G. Keating (Eistory of Ireland, ed. D. 
Comyn and P, Dinneen, 1902-1908, blc i. § 12) 
says that one of the Dd Danann. was named Mac 
Greine, ' Son of the Sun,’ because his god was the 
sun. A passage of Cormads Glossary (p. 54) tells 
us that Irish pagans used to carve some pictures — 
e,g, that of the sun — on the altars of their idols, 
and Keating (ii. 11) relates that in Columcille’s 
time a priest of Tirconnel who had set up images 
of the sun and the moon in the church was carried 
off by a devil. The king of Ulster, Loegaire, 
swore by the name of the elements — the earth, 
the sun, and the wind (W. St. Boroma, BGel xiii. 
[1892] 521). 

Literature. — J, Loth, ‘ L’Annde Celtique ' in R&vm CelUqiie, 
XXV. (1901) 113-142 ; P. W. Joyce, A Social Eistory of Ancient 
Ireland^ London, 1903, i. 464-471 ; C. Jullian, Eistoire de la 
Gaule, Paris, 1907, i. 393, ii. 124, 141. G. UOTTIN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Chinese).—!, i 
lN^ROJ)TfClTION.—-ThQ Chinese view of the sun, 
moon, and stars taken as a whole may be likened 
to a web woven of three different threads : the 
thread of astronomy, the thread of religion, and 
the thread of astrology. Astronomy means here the 
observation of the heavenly bodies and the truths 
deduced therefrom, chiefly for practical purposes. 
It may therefore be called ‘observational’ astron- 
omy, as distinguished from what is called 
‘ physical ’ ox * descriptive ’ astronomy, founded 
Galileo after Ms nivention of the telescope, and it 
may also be called ‘ practical ’ astronomy, as dis- 
tinguished from what is called ‘theoreticar 
astronomy, founded by Newton on the hypothesis 
of the law of gravitation. The religious view of 
the Chinese concerning the heavenly bodies may 
be called astrological, and their astrological view 
may he called religious in the comprehensive sense 
of the term. But a clear line of distinction can he 
drawn between them. The idea of deity or God is 
always present and xiredominant in the religious 
view, wuereas it may be vague and even absent in 
the astrologioal view. The latter is concerned 
chiefly with the influences of the heavenly bodies 
upon men, ivhile the former is concerned chiefly 
with the relation of God to men as revealed in the 
heavenly bodies-— -ie. God’s messages and warn- 
ings derived by means of the observation of the 
heavenw bodies. 

The Chinese term for the study of the heavens 
is Um wm, literally Hhe system (or order) of 
heaven.’ The term is not limited to purely astro- 


nomical knowledge, but has been applied equally 
to astrological and religioub beliefs or views con- 
cerning the heavens. 

Chinese astronomy has been of much interest to 
many European scholars, its great antiquity being 
widely admitted. 

' The progress of Astronomy among the Ohujose/ says John 
Williams, ‘is a subject of highest interest whether it be con- 
sidered as recording observations of the heavenly bodies made 
by one of the most ancient and primitive races of tnanlvuid, 
which appears m extremely remote tune to have advanced to a 
high degree of civilisation ; peculiar, however, to itself , and 
which has preserved the manneis and custonib established by its 
early mlera moie than two thousand >ears before the Gbrntiaa 
era, in a great measme unaltered to the present day. Or 
whether the fact that at a period long anterior to the coia- 
mencement of civihsation among the Western nations, and 
when almost universal barbarism prevailed among them, 
astronomy had been carried to a gieat deiiree of perfection bv 
the Chinese, as manifested by their still existing lecords, who'-e 
authenticity is not only strongly asserted by that people, but is 
acknowledged by some of the most eminent European acholaii- 
of the present day ’ i 


It has been said by some of the authorities of our 
own century that the antiquity of Chinese astron- 
omy is ‘greater even than that of almost any 
other nation.’^ But the study of the heavens in 
China is not pursuit of knowledge, or astronomical 
Icnowdedge, lor its own sake. Being a highly 
practical nation, the Chinese, when they seek to 
know anything, generally have some end or ideal 
in view to the attainment of which knowledge is 
merely^ a means. The present case is not, an 
exception. Having to arrange ail their reiiglous 
ceremonies, social and governmental affairs, and, 
most important of all, their agricultural -work 
according to the seasons, the Chinese, even at the 
earliest period of their history, felt the great need 
of a proper calendar, the formation of which re- 
quired astronomical knowledge. Apart from this, 
there were other motives — the religious and the 
astrological. The latter explains itself, and the 
former has a double purpose. On the one hand, 
the Chinese sought to know the iaivs of the 
heavens, which were for them, in some sense, 
divine, in order to apply them to their own con- 
duct, social as well as indmdual. The doctrine of 
the imitation of, or the conformation of men’s 
conduct with, the laws of the heavens has been 
much held by Confucianists, and especially by 
Taoists, and can be found in most of the Clunese 
classics. On the other hand, as they believed tiie 
celestial phenomena to bo God’s revelations or 
warnings to men, they wanted to know them in 
order to re-adjust their conduct. 

Both the astionomioal and the religious views of 
the Chinese concerning the heavens are as old m 
their history, and it is difficult to tell whifi 
is earlier ; their astrology is a later development. 
The Chinese term for ‘ astrologer’ is Mh tse or sing 
tse, which may be translated * the man of sun ’ or 
‘the man of stars.’ According to the Chin6.sa 
records, the former term did not occur until the 
ffth cent. B.G., and the latter is of still later date. 
Kepler says that astronomy is the wise mother and 
astrology the foolish daughter. If we may adopt 
this saying with a little modification, we can 
regard the UvStroIogy of the Chinese as the daughter 
of their astronomy and religion. These three 
different views have for thousands of years inilu- 
eneed the Chinese mind, and the astrological vieiv, 
though the latest, has almost since its birth been 
the most powerful. Even at the present day 
among many of the Chinese astronomy has not 
ciivorced itself from religion, nor has it' disowned 
or rid itself of astrology, as Western astronomy 
UM since the ifltli century. 

II. TUM ASm0W03tX0AX, ASPENS. — The 
1 of Comets, Loadoa, mi, p. vil 
JB. B. * Abstract; ot a Lecteei on Ohluesc Asfcmnomv, 

09]3SS ^^^^ Astronomical AssodaUon, xlx. (iscs- 
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Chinese are great belicveis in their ancient 
classics, so that to deal with their ancient views 
and beliefs is to a great extent to deal with their 
modern ones as well. The great antiquity of 
Chinese astronomy has been admitted by many of 
the best European scholars of both the last and 
the present century. According to tradition, a 
sort of calendar was invented by Fu Hsi (3328 
B.C.) as a result of observations of the phenomena 
of the heavens. The reformation of the calendar 
and the rectification of intercalation are attiibuted 
to Hwang Ti, or the Yellow Emperor (2698 B.c.). 
In the record called Ssit Ki of Ssh Ma Chien, 
China’s most famous historian {2nd and 1st 
centuries B.c.), it is recorded : 

‘ Hwang: Ti commanded Hi Ho to take charge of the observa- 
tion of the sun, Vih Chang the observation of the moon, and 
Yu Chu the observation of the stais.* 

He is also said to have brought into use the lunar 
cycle of nineteen years, by which the conjunctions 
and oppositions of the sun and moon can be cal* 
culated, and the intercalary months regulated. 
This^ was more than 2000 years before the intro- 
duction of the same system among the Creeks by 
the astronomer Meton. ^ The. Annals of the Bamboo 
Books- record that at the time of the reign of 
Tsuan Hsu (beginning 2513 B.C.) a conjunction of 
the five planets was observed by the Chinese in 
the constellation called Yin Sliih or Shih.® It has 
been carefully calculated and asserted by the 
French astronomer, Jean S. Bailly, that such a 
conjunction did take place on 29th Feb. 2449 B.O., 
which -would be the 65th year of Tsuan Hsu’s 
reign. In the time of the emperor Yaou (2356 
B.c.) the Chinese already knew the exact, or 
almost exact, number of days in a year, had a 
way of determining solstices and equinoxes, and 
hac\ in use an intercalary system and some instru- ' 
ments for the survey of the heavens, and the 
knowledge of the five planets and of the twelve 
zodiacal signs, and most probably of the 28 stellar 
divisions. 

In the ‘ Canon of Yaou,’ ^ the first book of the 
Sim King (‘ The Canon of History’), we read ; 

‘ Thereupon Yaou commanded He and to have reverence 

to the great heavens, and to calculate and delineate the move- 
ments and appearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
zodiacal spaces ; and so to dehver respectfully the seasons to 
the peo^de 

He separately commanded the second brother He to reside 
at Ye-e, in what was called the Bright Valley, and there re- 
spectfully to receive as a guest the Eising Sun, and to adjust 
andamngethe labours of the Spring. “ The day,” he said, “ is 
of the medium length, and the star is m Heaou ; 6 you may thus 
exactly determine mid-spring. The people begin to disperse ; 
and the birds and beasts breed and copulat,e.*’ 

He further commanded the third brother He to reside at 
Hankeaou, and arrange the transformations of the summer, 
and respectfully to observe the extreme limit of the shadow. 
^^The day,” said he, *‘is at its longest, and the star is Ho 
you may thus exactly determine mid-summer. The people are 
more dispersed ; and the birds and beasts have their feathers 
and hair thin, and change their coats.” 


1 See Williams, Ohservatiom of Comets ^ Introduction, 

^ A large collection of ancient documents, discovered a.d. 
279 ; see James Legge’s tr. in Chinese Olassios^ Hongkong, 1861- 
72, vol. iii. pfe. i. 

3 One of the 28 stellar divisions detei’mined by a, and other 
stars in Pegasus, extending north and south from Oygnus and 
Piscis Australis and east and west 17“ and comprising part of 
Caprioomus and Aquarius. 

4 Legge, Chinese Clmsies^ vol. iii. pt. 1. [1865] up. 15-27. 

5 Names of two families which had been hereditary oMcers of 
the Board of Astronomy since the time of Hwang Ti. 

s Heaou is a space of heavens extending over 112“ and em- 
bracing the seven constollations of the southern quarter. The 
star in Neaou is, according to the view held by Ohmese soholars 


Hydra. After an elaborate calculation Wililams says fp. 3d) 
that that star should oulminate at sunset On the day mentioned 
in the Shn Mnu* He then says : ‘ Thus a strong presumptive 
proof is again afforded of the veracity of the Ohlnese history m 
rnaovdoAm the Bhn King,* 

7 The central star of the seven constellations of the eastern 
quarter, corresponding to the heart of Scorpio. ' , 


He separately commanded the second brother Ho to reside in 
the west, in what was called the Dark Valley, and there respect- 
fully to convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the 
completing labours of the autumn. “ The night,” he said “ is 
of the medium length, and the star is Hm , i you may thus 
exactly determine niid-autumn.^ The people begin to feel at 
ease ; and buds and beasts have" their coats m good condition.” 

He further commanded the third brother Ho to reside in the 
northern region, m what was called the Sombre Capital, and 
there to adjust and examine the changes of the winter, “ The 
day,” said he, “ is at its shortest, and the star is Maou ;2 thus 
you may exactly determine raid-winter. Tlie people keep their 
cosy corners ; and the coats of birds and beasts are downy and 
thick " 

^ Tlie emperor said, “ Ah ! you, He and Ho, a round year con- 
sists of three hundred, sixty, and six days 3 By means of an 
intercalary month do you fix the four seasons, and complete 
the determination of the year. Thereafter, m exact accordance 
with this, regulating the various ofiicers, all the works of the 
year will be fully performed 


In the * Canon of Hsun,’ the second book of 
the Shu King^ it is recorded that, having accepted 
the throne which had been often offered to him by 
the emperor Yaou, the emperor^ Hsun examined the 
: gem- adorned sphere and the gem transverse tube 
in order to regulate the seven directois or planets,. 

Both the commandment of Yaou and the ex- 
amination of Hsun are supposed to have taken 
place at the beginning of their reigns. The 
observation of the heavens then must have been 
of great importance. Aecording to another book ^ 
of the Shu Kingi called ‘ The Punitive Expedition ' 
of the Prince Yin,’ in the reign of King Tsung 
Kang (2169-2146 B.c.) there were astronomers w’ho 
failed to foretell an eclipse of the year 2168 B.C. {?), 
and it was considered such a great crime that the 
prince of Tin, who was then commander-in-chief 
of the imperial armies, received orders from the 
king to punish them with the imperial forces. 

The Chinese then commenced their observation 
of eclipses from a time not later than the 22nd cent. 
B.C., though some European scholars regard the 
eclipse of the sun on 29th Aug. 775 b.c., recorded 
in the Shi King C Book of Odes ’)/ as the earliest 
recorded eclipse in all history. In Ma Twan Lin’s 
Eneyclopmdia mote than 600 eclipses of the sun are 
recorded from 2168 B.c, to A.D. 1223. There are 
many other kinds of heavenly phenomena which 
have been keenly observed by the Chinese from a 
very early period as well. From 611 B.C. to a.d, 
21 alone comets are recorded 372 times, as shown 
in Williams’ Observations of Gomets» The spots of 
the sun were observed and recorded by the Ohmese 
not later than a.d. 301, i.e, 1308 years before the 
assumed first discovery of solar spots by Galileo in 

A. D. 1610 and 1300 years before the invention of the 
telescope. 48 observations of solar spots, from A.D. 
301 to 1206, are recorded in Ma Twan Lin’s Eneg- 
clopcedia, -which was published in A.D. 1323, i,e, 288 
years before Galileo’s observation. In the same 
Mncyelopcedia a great number of instances of the 
observation of moving or shooting stars are recorded 
from 1122 B.c. to a.d, 1230. Meteors have been 
observed, and recorded by the Chinese since, as 
early as 1578 B. G. The Bamboo Boohs ^ record : * In 
the tenth year [of the emperor Kwei of the Hia 
dynasty, i,e, 1579 B.c.] the five planets vi&at out of 
their courses. In the night stars fell like rain.’ 
Comparing it -with the year A.D, 1866, lemarlcs 

B. B, Knobel, when they had the great display of 
meteors, the interval gave 104 periods of 33*11 years. 
How Leveirier’s period for the Hovember meteor 
is 33*25. Tlius it is hardly possible to doubt that 


1 The central star of tke seven constellations of the northern 
quarter, corresponding to j8 Aquarii 

2 The culminating star of the Seven conatellatipm of the 
western quarter, corresponding to the Pleiades. 

3 * When it it said,* says the editor of Tung Ohiag*s iShu Ming 

(Janies Begge's tr*), Hhat the year consists of 8fie days, we are 
t»D understand that Yaou was speaking in round numpers. The 
period in question is noiy called the value of the wrs. It Jms 
been differently esthnated hy -the astronomers of kaacesslve 
dynasties.’ , ' ' , ' < ■ 

4 m !v, 9 5 h%ge’s tr*^ London, 1876, p. 2^9 £ 
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we have here the earliest record of a shower of 
those meteors.^ 

Ill, DiVISJOS OF TEF STARS.’— X. The 28 siiis 
or shes.— In common with the Hindus, Arabs, 
Babylonians, Persians, and Copts, the Climese 
have the division of the ecliptic into 28 mansions, 
which are called sius or sh&s. According to the 
interpretation of Ssu Ma Kuang, a great scholar 
of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1279), sU has the 
meaning ‘ to reside (or to stop) somewhere’ and sin 
means ‘ an abode/ and both words expi'ess the idea 
of the sun, the moon, and the five planets in their 
revolution residing in turn in the divisions of the 
sphere indicated as the 28 abodes. This meaning 
is very similar to that of the Hindu naksatras 
(‘stars’ or ‘asterisms’) and the Arabian manazil 
al-kamar (‘lunar mansions’). There is, according 
to Knobel’s calculation, a concordance of the deter- 
minants of the sins, the naksatras, and the mand- 
zils in fifteen divisions, of the sius and the naksatras 
in four divisions, of the sius and the mandzils in 
^ve divisions, and of the naksatras and the mand- 
zils in four divisions. This remarkable resemblance 
attracted the attention of many Western scholars 
and seemed to them a sufficient reason for presum- 
ing that all three systems spiang from a single 
source. The conclusions arrived at axe different. 
■Borne hold that the system originated in India and 
the Chinese borrowea it from there j others are of 
opinion that the Chinese borrowed from the Arabs ; 
another opinion is that the Babylonians were the 
originators ; while still others say that the origin 
is to be found in Central Asia or some part of 
Persia, Unfortunately none of these conclusions 
IS supported by satisfactory evidence. 

But there are differences as well as resemblances 
between these three systems, and the Chinese 
division has its own peonliarity. The Chinese 
divisions are very unequal in the angular inter- 
vals and therefore cannot present the daily stations 
of the moon, as the Hindu divisions do. They are 
measured on the equator rather than on the eclip- 
tic. ^ According to G. Schlegel,^ there is no con- 
nexion at all betiveen the Chinese asierisms and 
the lunar zodiac. Some of the names of the 28 sius 
were known to the Chinese as early as the time 
of the emperor Yaou (2SS6 B.C,), while the earliest 
Babylonian record concerning the lunar mansions 
and the earliest Hindu record of the naksatras 
named after the Yedic deities are much later than 
that.® 

The naksatras, in their recent forms at least, are 
apparently assimilated to the Chinese siiis, and the 
whole ^system of junction stars is undoubtedly an 
imitation of them.^ 

J. B. Biot and Ms son were the first to demon- 
strate the identity of the Chinese sius and the 28 
lunar mansions of the Hindus and Arabs. They 
concluded that this arrangement of celestial 
divlsioi^ was invented by the Chinese and borrowed 
from them by the Hindus and Arabs for purely 
astrological purposes. 

6ay/ gay a J, J, M. de Groot, *no couBidei'ations of 


R — -A wuiuu,i,«u uy vveoer, iuax JVluuer. a»c 

t ® of renown, yetj it seems that most investlga- 
tione ot oriental aaiar onomy silently subscribe to them/ 5 ® 


^ Assooiation, i-iy. SBtSiS 

2 Eranoffraphie eUnoise, The Hague, 1875. 
s xxxii, £1909} 1S7. 

Olerke'a art. ‘Zodiac* in FRtii 
the were of Otoese invention and the fmn&zilawev& of 
Indian derivatioTt. ^ A 


^sBiraiiaiea to the qhinese si'ds. * The 

mm O? < I '’y Hindo asfcrono- 

S'atk? of Aa oo": 


I# piaimy msfcigated 

^ Ciunese, compUed with » widely 

voi.S^/all'SnS'’" issa-iMo, bi. 


2, The twelve kungs.— Besides the division of 
the lunar cycle into^ 28 unequal mansions, the 
Chinese, in common with the Hindus and Western 
nations, divide the zodiac into twelve equal parts 
as follows : 

(1) Ta Liang, Arics-Taurug ; (2) Hsi Chon, Taurus-Gcnum , 
(B) Tsun IIsco, Gemini-Gancer ; (4) Tsun Go, Oancer-Leo , (5 ) Than 
Vi, Leo-Vngo; (6) Hseo Sing, Virgo-Libra; (7>Xa Ho, Liiura- 
Scorpio ; (8) Ssi Mu, Scorpio-Sagittarius ; (9) Sing Ki, Sagit- 
tarius-Capricorn ; (10) Huan Hio, Capricorn- A<}uanas ; (11) 
Tsu Tsu, Aquanus-Pisces , (12) Hiang Lo, Pisces-Aries. 

These names are found in Chinese books written 
several centuries B.C,— e.y,, Tso Tsuan, Brh Ya, 
etc. The Hindu zodiac signs, which are probably 
of Greek origin, entered China at a much later 
date. 

3. The four quarters and the five kungs.— The 
Chinese divide the heavens into four quarters. 
The eastern quarter is called Tsang Lung (• the 
Blue Dragon’) and is associated for astrological 
purposes with the season of spring, the planet 
Jupiter, the element wood, the colour blue, the 
taste sour, and the virtue of benevolence. The 
southern quarter is called Chii Niaou (‘the lied 
Bird ’) and is associated with the season of summer, 


the planet Mars, the element fire, the colour red, 
the taste bitter, and the virtue of propriety. Tlie 
western quarter is called Pe Hwu (‘the White 
Tiger’) and is associated with the season of autumn, 
the planet Yenus, the element metal, the colour 
white, the taste hot, and the virtue of righteous- 
ness. The northern quarter is called Hsuan Wu 
the Black Warrior/ or ‘ the Black Tortoise/ as it 
has also been interpreted) and is associated with 
the season of winter, the planet Mercury, the 
element water, the colour black, the taste salt, and 
the virtue of wisdom. 

^ In Ssh Ma Chien’s Ssit Ki the stars are divided 
into five kungs, or palaces— -middle palace, eastern 
palace, southern palace, western palace, and 
northern palace. The middle palace consists of 
the northern circumpolar stars, and the other four 
are like the four quarters stated above. Thin 
system of division is followed by Pan Ku in Ms 
History of the Later Han Dynasty. 

4. The three yuans and the two kuans.— The 
(palaces or stellar spaces) are (1) Tsu 
Vi Yuan (the Middle Palace), consisting of tiie 
northern circumpolar stars, (2) Tai Yi Yuan (the 
Upper Palace), consisting of stars in Leo, Virgo, 
Corvus, etc., and (3) Tien Ssu Yuan (the Lower 
1 alace), bounded by two chains comprising Her- 
cules, the upper part of Ophiuchus, etc. 

The t^o himns, or kinds of officers, are (1) tsung 
man, the internal officers, consisting of groups of 
stars inside the equator, and (2) wusi hmn, the 
external officers, consisting of groups of stars out- 
side the equator. 

This system of the division of the Ixeavens is 
peculiarly Chinese and is very ancient. In the 
consisting of eight chapters, written by 
Wu Hian, an astronomer of the Yin (or Shang) 

a.stronomer assign^ 
to the Middle Palace four seats or ofiicers, consist- 
ing of eight stars, to the Upper Palace one seat, 
consisting of one star, to the Lo-wer Palace foni- 
s^ts, consisting of eight stars, to the internal 
oflioers five seats, consisting of 24 stars, and to tlie 
external olheers nineteen seats, oonsistine of 93 

bitten by 

wf “tronomer of the state of Tsi. and the 
ric«. iTOitten by Hsi Hsen, an astronomer of 
the state of Wni (both astronomers lived about the 
j the method of division is identical 
with that of Wu Hian, but the numbers of officers 
and stars are greatly increased. Adding these 
^*|“®<‘^^og6ther, we get 283 officers, consisting 

5* The three yuans and the 28 siUs— There k a 
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popular book consisting of 31 songs by Tan Yuan 
Tsu of the Sui dynasty (589-617), called Pu Tuen 
Ko. It divides the stars into thiee and 28 

sius. There are in all 193 kuans, or officers, con- 
sisting of 1457 stars. The stars which have been 
named by the Chinese are not many more than this, 
except in the book of Chang Heng, which gave 
320 ktians, consisting of 2500 stars, and, besides 
these, 11,520 stars. This system of division is 
followed by Ma Twan Lin and others. 

IV. The religious aspects.—i. Animistic 
view. — The animistic view which the Chinese 
took of many things in nature is seen in their 
attitude to the sun, moon, and stars. Many of 
them legard the heavenly bodies not as merely 
inanimate bodies, but as dwelling-places of spiritual 
belngboi as spiritual beings themselves 5 e.y., there 
ivS, it is said, a cock in the sun and a hare in the 
moon, the palace of angels ; the hare is said to be 
sitting undei a tree pounding medicine in a mortar. 
Those spiiitual beings have superhuman powers, 
though the supreme power is not attributed to 
any of them, hut to Tien, Shang4i, or God alone. 
Hence the movements and appearances of the 
heavenly bodies are not regai*aed as mechanical, 
lifeless, or inevitable, for within or behind them 
there is a will which causes them. This will may 
be the will of the heavenly bodies, of the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them, or of God, the Supreme 
Buier. 

2, Comparison of the heavens with the earth. — 
In the heavens there are the sun and the moon ; 
correspondingly on the earth there aie the yang 
and the yin^ the two contrary conceptions applied 
to phenomena mental and moral as well as physical. 
Yang is the male principle, associated with heat, 
day, etc., and yin is the female principle, associated 
with cold, night, etc. Hence the sun is called 
‘the great yang^^ and the moon ‘the great yin.^ 
It is also said that the sun is ‘ the crystallization 
of the yang^ and the moon ‘the crystallization of 
the yin,^ The five planets are said to correspond 
to the five elements of the earth, and therefore 
Mais is called ‘the planet of fire,’ Mercury ‘the 
planet of water,’ Venus ‘the planet of metal,’ 
Jupiter ‘the planet of wood,’ and Saturn ‘the 
planet of earth.’ Similarly, the different stars 
and constellations are believed to correspond to 
the various portions of the surface of the earth. 
In the chapter called Tim Kwan (‘ The Heavenly 
Officers ’) in Ssli Ma Chien’s SsU-Ki, in which ail the 
beliefs mentioned above may be found, we read : 

‘ The twenty-eight siu or constellations correspond 
to the twelve chowsy or provinces. . . . The source 
of this (saying or belief) is of remote antiq'uity 
indeed.’ 

It is a popular saying in China that ‘ the stars 
of the heavens above and the configurations of the 
earth beneath correspond with each other.’ A 
great number of stars— e.pr., the twenty stars con- 
stituting the two chains of the Tien Ssu Yuan, or 
the Lower Palace— axe believed to correspond to 
certain countiics in China and are given the names 
of those countries. 

In some of the ancient books the heavens are 
said to be spherical and the earth square, the 
heavens dynamic and the, earth static. There are 
also ancient stories or mythologies which, represent 
the heavens as having a hollow place in the north- 
%vest round which all the stars revolve, and the 
eax-th as having a hollow place in the south-east 
towards which all the waters run. 

3, Comparison of the heavenly bodies ^ith 
men. — ^Heaven, earth, and men are believed to be 
the three great powers or genii in the unimse. 
The heavenly bodies are regarded not merely as 
separate individuals, but as having a society like 
that of men. As the Chinese state was an empire. 


so the heavenly society was believed to he an 
empire. This can be observed in the names of the 
stars. The coining of significant poetical or mytho- 
logical names for the heavenly bodies was probably 
to render easier the task of discriminating and 
remembering them. Many stories grew round 
those names, which are regarded by some as fables 
and by others as true. According to the names 
of the stars in the Tai Vi Yuan, the Upper Palace, 
the northern polar star (Polaris) is where the 
emperor is. The reason is quite plain, as Con- 
fucius said: ‘He who exercises government by 
means of his virtue is like the northern polar star, 
which keeps its place, and all the other stars turn 
towards it.’^ The Great Bear, or the Spoon, as it 
is called m China, is said to be the imperial chariot, 
and its motion round the northern polar star is 
said to be the emperor viewing his empire in all 
directions. Names of some of the othei stars are : 
the Empress’s Palace, Crown Prince, Prince, 
Princess, Guards, Civil and Military Officeis, 
Law-Court, Prison, Aimoury, Storehouse, Kitchen. 
Bed, Canopy, etc. * 

4. Relation between the heavenly and the 
earthly empires. — These two empires are not 
separated from one another without inter-com- 
munication. Tien, or Shang4i, the Supreme 
Euler, governs both, but the heavenly one more 
directly. The ruler of the earthly empire used 
to be called Tien-tsu, ‘ the son of Tien {or God).’ 
Enthronement used to he regarded as the appoint- 
ment of God, the rewarder of the good and the 
punisher of the bad. Therefore, when the Son of 
Heaven was good and his empire well governed, 
auspicious phenomena used to appear from God m 
the heavens, and, when he was bad and his empire 
in disorder, threats used to appear. There are 
many heavenly phenomena whicn are regarded as 
God’s thieats — notably eclipses. The Canon of 
Odes refers to an eclipse of the sun of the date 
29th Aug. 775 B.O., which was carefully verified 
by John Chalmers. 

‘The Bun was eclipsed — 

A thing ol very evil omen, 

First the moon looked small, 

And then the sun looked small, 

Henceforth the people 
Will be pitiable indeed. 

The sun and moon presage evil 
By not keeping to their proper paths ; 

All through the Idngdom there is no [good] government. 
Because good men are not employed. 

For the moon to be eclipsed 
la a small matter,^ 

But now the sun is eclipsed, 

How dreadful is that I* 

In the Confucian classic called Tsim Taiu 
(‘Springs and Autumns’) the eclipse of the sun 
which took place on 20th April 610 B.o. is recorded. 
The writer says : 

* On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, the Son of Heaven 
should not have his table spread so lavishl3r as usual, and should 
have drums beaten at the altar to the spirits of the land, while 
the feudal princes should present oUenngs of silk to the spirits 
of the land and have drums beaten at their courts, thus mani- 
festing their own service of the spirits and so teaching the 
people to serve their rulers, according to the respective nghtg 
of each, as was customary in ancient days.’ 

The word ‘eclipse’ used here is the same as the 
word ‘ eat.’ The eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
described, in some of the Chinese stories, as the 
sun or moon being eaten by a certain animal, and 
the beating of drums is said to frighten the animal 
away. 

The sun in the heavens is also said to correspond 
to the ruler on the earth; e.g., when the people 
wished the death of Kie, the tyrant (reigned i8l8~ 
1763 B.C.}, they saidf ‘0 sun, why expires t thou 
not? Let us die together with thee.’ Therefore 
the eclipse of the sun is generally , regarded as a 
threat from God to the emperor. There are 
, ^ Amlee^, bk. 51 ob. 1. 
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numerot^B examples, asd the edict of the emperor 
Ming T1 (A.B. 227'”2S9) after the eclipse of the sun 
in 23^ is most illuminating *. 

‘ We have beard,' says th© emperor, ‘ that if a sovereign is 
remiss in government, God iernfies him by calamities and por- 
tents. 'These are divine reprimands sent to recall him to a sense 
of duty. Thus, eclipses of the sun and moon are manifest warn- 
ings that the rod of empire is not wielded aright. Ever since 
We ascended the throne, Our inability to continue the gloiious 
traditions of Our departed ancestors and carry on the great 
work of civilization has now culminated in a warning measage 
from on high. It therefore behoves Us to issue commands for 
personal reformation, m order to avert impending calamity. 
The relationship, however, between God and man is that of 
father and son ; and a Father, about to chastise his son, would 
not be deterred were the latter to present him with a dish of 
meat. We do not theiefore consider it a part of Our duty to 
act in accordance with ceitam memoiials advising that the 
Grand Astrologer be instructed to offer up sacritices on this 
occasion. Do ye governors of districts, and other high officers 
of State, seek rather to rectify your own hearts ; and if anyone 
can devise means to make up for Our shortcomings, let him 
submit his proposals to the throne.*! 

CometSj even more than eclipses, are regarded 
as God’s threats. When the comets appeared ia 
524 B.G., travelling eastward towards the Milky 
eWay, an officer said : ‘This is a hroom to sweep 
away the old, and give us new. God often makes 
us such signs. The feudal princes will suffer from 
calamities by The stars or the spiritual 

beings who dwell in them sometimes descend from 
the heavens, either by themselves or by the will 
of God, are born on earth, and go back to their 
positions in heaven after their earthly life. 

In Th& Annals of th& Bamboo BooJcs there are 
the following legends ; 

* He's mother (the mother of Hwang Ti, 2908 B.c.) was called 
Tu Paon. She witnessed a great flash of lightning, which sur- 
rounded the star Chu (or Dubhe) of the Great Bear with a 
biightness that lighted all the country about her, and thereupon 
became pregnant.’ 

‘ His mothei was called Niu Tsie. She witnessed a star like a 
rainbow come ffoatmg down the stream to the islet of Hwa. 
Thereafter she dreamed and received it, and was moved in her 
mind, and bore Bhaon-Edm [the emperor Ohe, 2597 b.c.}.’ 

‘ His mother was called Niu Chu. She witnessed the Ymu 
Kwang star (or Bemtuaah) go through the moon like a rainbow, 
when it moved her^jelf in the palace of Yio-Fang, after which 
she brought forth Tmn Eu [the emperor, 201S b.c.],’ 

‘ His mother was called Sis-Ki. She saw a falling star which 
went through the constellation Maou, and m her dream her 
thoughts were moved till she became pregnant, after which she 
gv/allowed a spirit's pearl, . , . and gave birth to Tu (king 
2205 B.c.) in Shm Fio/ 

There are 28 heroes in Chinese history who were 
believed to be tho 28 sius, or consteliations, de- 
scended. A great man on earth may become after 
death a spiritual being in heaven and dwell in one 
of the stars. Some stars are named after historical 
heroes. There axe a great many stories, love 
stories, and mythologies based upon beliefs of this 
kind. 

5* Sacrifices. — We read in the 22nd hook called 
IC% Tung (‘The Foundation of Sacrifices ’) of the Li 
Ki (‘The Book of Rites’), a collection of treatises 
on the rules of propriety or ceremonial usages, one 
of the five Oonfucian books or eanone : 

‘ Of all the methods for the good ordering of men, there is 
none more urgent than the use of ceremonies. Oeremonies are 
of five kinds, and there is none of them more important than 
sacrifices.’ 3 

Among various sacrifices there are sacrifices to 
the SUB, moon, and stars. “We do not know when 
these rites began, but they have been performed 
under each dynasty from the 23rd cent B.o. down 
to the time of the present Republic of China. In 
the 20th book of Li Ki, called Ki M (‘ The Laws 
of Bacrifices’}, it is said : 

’With a blazl^ pile of wood on the Grand altar they ftha 
Bm:^erors, from Emperor Shun 2256 b.o. to King Wu X182b.o.] 
sacrificed to Heaven;-^ by b urying (the victim) in tho Grand 

! H. A. Giles, and its MimU, bondon, 1915. 

p. 180, * 

SB. p. 68. 

'Samd MqM of QMm, pi iv. (SBM 

xxnii* (1886} 236), 

^ On the blazing pile Were placed tho victim and pieces of 
Jade : in the square mound were buned the victim and pieces 


mound, they sacrificed to the Earth. (In both cases) they used 
a red victim.! 

By buiymg a sheep and a pig at the (altar ol) Great bni?ht- 
ness, they sacrificed to the seasons. (With similar) vicrnuH 
they sacrificed to (the spirits of) cold and heat, at the pit and 
the altar, using prayers of deprecation and peliiiou ; to Iho 
sun, at the (altar called the)io.'^al palace; to the moon, at the 
(pit called the) light of night; to the stais at the honoured 
place of gloom; to (the spirits of) flood and diouj,ht at the 
honoured altar of ram ; to the (spirits of the) four qiiartcrb at 
the place of the four pita and altais ; niountvuiis, forests, 
streams, valleys, hills, and mounds, which are able to pioduce 
clouds, and occasion winds and ram, were all regarded as 
(dominated by) spirits.’ ^ 

In the 21st book of Li Kt, called Ki 1 (‘The 
Meaning of Sacrifices’), it says : 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially ad- 
dressed to the sun, v.1th which the moon was associated. The 
sovereigns of Hsia [dynasty, 2205>1766 B.c,] presented it m the 
dark. Under the Ym dynasty [1766-1122 B.c.] they did so at 
noon. Under the Kau [dynasty, 1122-255 b.c ] they sacrificed 
all the day, especially at daybreak, and towards eveumg. 

They sacrificed to the sun on the altar, and to the moon in 
the hollow;— to mark the distinction between (the) gloom (of 
the one) and (the) brightness (of the other), and to show the 
difference between the high and the low. They sacrificed to 
the sun in the east, and to the moon in the west to mark the 
distinction between (the) forthcoming (of the former) and (the) 
withdrawing (of the latter), and to show the correctiiei*s of 
their (relative) position. The sun comes forth from tho east, 
and the moon appears in the west; the daiknoss and the hyht 
are now long, now short ; when the one ends, the other begins, 
in regular succession .'—thus produemg the harmony or all 
under the sky.’ 8 

These are the sacrifices at the et^uinoxes ; that 
to the sun at the vernal equinox in the eastern 
suburb, and that to the moon at the autuimiai 
equinox in the western suburb. These hail been 
performed under each dynasty, and can also be 
found m Ta Tsing Tung Li (‘The Ritual of the 
Manchu Dynasty^). The former is called Choto 
Zi, ‘The Morning Sun,’ and the latter tii Yue, 
‘The Evening Moon.’ 

In the dynasty of Chin (255-206 B.C.) they 
sacrificed to what they called the ei^ht gods, 
the god of tho heavens, the god of the earth, fclie 
god of war, the god of the yin, the god of the yang, 
the god of the sun, the god of the moon, and the 
god of the four seasons. In Man SJm (‘ the lioolc 
[or History] of the early Han Dynasty’} [206 
B.C.-A.D. 25] it is said: ‘Theie were such eight 
gods in the ancient times, but their origin is 
unknown.’ 

In the dynasties after the China clyria.sty 
different temi3les were built for their saexifieo'i. 
Even at the present day temples connected with 
the vsun, moon, and stars can be found in dilferenfc 
places. In Peking there is the world-famous 
Tien Tan (‘Temple of Heaven’), and in it there 
are altars of the sun, of the moon, of the 28 con- 
stellations, and of some other stars a,nd groups 
of staib. In tlie Manchu dynasty (1044-11)11) 
sacrifices were ofiered in the Temple of Heaven 
once every spring and once every autumn. Even 
since the establishment of the Republic of Chimh 
(1911), a grand sacrifice was off’eied in the Tonndt} 
of Heaven by Yuan SM Kai, the first Cliinese 
President. 

The ifith of the eighth lunar month is a Chinese 
holiday called Tsung Tsia Ts& (‘the mid-autumn 
holiday’). The moon is said to be always at its 
fullest and brightest on this evening if it Is 
visible, whereas this ireed not be so on tho same 
date of other lunar months, A family fetivai 
used to be, and in some places still Is, held in 
Chinese houses on that evening. The offenngs 
to the moon consist cMefiy of fruits, and the 
ceremony is similar to that of Chinese ancestor- 
worship. On this holiday schools, shops, etc., are 
closed, and farmers ceabe work lor a few flays. 
Relatives and friends exchange presents, chiefiy 

1 Bed was the special colony of victims under tho Ohow 

dynasty. 
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eatables, and invite each other to dinner on one 
or more of the days following the mid-autumn 
holiday. 

Witii legard to the sacrifices to the stars we 
lead in Urh Fa, an ancient dictionary, one of the 
Thirteen Confucian Classics : ‘ The sacrifice to the 
stars is called Pu/ Even in our day tablets of 
stars can be found in public temples and private 
houses in different provinces. 

6. Significance or purpose of sacrifices, — The 
significance of these sacrifices is not meiely 
religious, nor is their religious significance always 
the most prominent. Sometimes these rites were 
used for political purposes^ by the lulers. This 
is the case not only in ancient times ; there was 
a time in our present century when Shinkio Biyo 
Mondai (‘The Problem of the Utilization of 
Beligions ’) was of great interest to statesmen and 
politicians in Japan, and the political significance 
of the sacrifices at the Temple of Heaven pei- 
formed by Yuan Shi Kai was sufficiently obvious. 
When the sacrifices are performed by the people, 
their purpose is sometimes social as well as 
religious. In any case the idea of keeping up the 
custom seems to play a great part. Western 
scholars are apt to take these sacrifices purely 
as the expression of religious faith and devotion. 
The following passages in Li Kt may show that 
they are not ahvays so. 

As sacrifices are the most important of cere- 
monies or rites, let us first indicate the purposes 
for which they are offered. 

‘The rites to be observed by all under heaven were intended 
to pioraote the’'reiurn (of the mind) to the begfinning’ (== Creator 
of all) , to promote (the »honouring of) spiritual Beings ; to 
promote the harmonious use (of all resources and appliances) 
of government; to promote nghteousness ; and to promote 
humihty. They promote the return to the beginning, seeming 
the due consideration of their originator. They piomote (the 
honouring) ot spiritual Beings, securing the giving honour to 
superiors. They promote the (proper) use of all resources, 
thereby establishing the regulations (for the well-being of) the 
people. They promote righteousness, and thus there are no 
oppositions and conflictings between high and low. They 
promote humility, in order to prevent occasions of strife Let 
these five things be united through the rites for the regulation 
of all under heaven, and though there may be some extravagant 
and perverse who are not kept in order, they will be few.' ^ 

There are two other passages, one of which 
indicates the objects to whom sacrifices should be 
oifered and the other the purposes of the sacrifices. 

* According to the institutes of the sage kings about aacrifiees, 
sacrifice should be offered to him who had given (good) laws 
to the people ; to him who had laboured to the death in the 
discharge of his duties , to him who had strengthened the 
state by his laborious toil ; to him who had boldly and success- 
fully met great calamities ; and to him who had warded of! 
great evils.* s 

* Sacrifices were for the purposes of prayer, or of thanksgiving, 
or of deprecation, 


The sun, moon, and stars fall under none df the 
above five classes except that in later dynasties 
some stars were sacrificed to for the power of 
warding off, evils. With rcgaxd to the three 
purposes that of thanksgiving seems to be the 
sole motive for which the Chinese sacrificed to 
the sun, moon, and stars. 

The Chinese were grateful to the sun, moon, 
and stars, and expressed their gratitude by means 
of sacrifices, because, says a passage ; * As to the 
sun and moon, the stars and constellations, the 
people look up to them.'^ The phrase ‘look up 
bo’ (/an fanp) in this ease has an ethical meaning, 
as when we speak of looking up to a great man 
%vith a view to modelling our behaviour on Ms, 
The Chinese believed that they could adjust their 
conduct by observing the appearances and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which were regarded 
as God’s revelation. 

1 U m, X3a. i 20 (mE xxvili. 210 f A 
2 XJC. 0 iSBE xxvul. sort), * 

Ki,JX* lib 28 , in Bacr&d JSooM of OkUcst pb fit. {BBE 
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XX, my. 


There seem to be other reasons why the Chinese 
should be grateful to the sun, moon, and stars— 
especially to the snn for its great and various 
benefits— but the fact is that they attribute these 
benefits to Tien, God, rather than to the heavenly 
bodies themselves. Indeed their sacrifices to these 
bodies aie sometimes an indirect way of expressing 
their gratitude to God. 

7 . Sun-worship, moon-worship, and star-wor- 
ship.— Is there, or has there been, sun-worship, 
moon- woi ship ^ or star-worship in China? The 
answer to this question depends upon what we 
mean by the term ‘ worship.' If by worship we 
mean the ‘adoration, saciifice, praise, prayer, 
thanksgiving, or other devotional acts performed 
in honour of the Supreme Being or God,’i it is 
certain that there is no such woiship in China, 
and perhaps also that such worship has never 
existed there. None of the heavenly bodies is 
conceived by the Chinese as the Supreme Being. 
The Supreme Being is, for them, Tien, God, and 
God only. Nor can we find such worship in 
China if we take the term ‘worship’ to mean (1)* 
the ‘prostration which arises in presence of a 
superior being on whom ive are absolutely depend- 
ent and whom we fear or reverence,’ or (2) ‘the 
feeling and act of worship’ which ‘involves 
primarily submission and fealty,’ and ‘is the 
attitude of the -weak to the strong on whom they 
are absolutely dependent.’ ^ The Chinese do not 
regaid themselves as absolutely dependent on any 
of the heavenly bodies or on the spirits dwelling 
in them, but they regard the heavenly bodies or 
their indwelling spirits as dependent on Tien, 
‘God,’ as they themselves are. It is true that 
they believe these heavenly bodies to possess 
powers w'hich do not belong to men, but they also 
believe that men have powers whicla these bodies 
do not possess. What is more, some of them 
believe that certain men have the power of 
subjugating the spirits of the heavenly Bodies, as 
magdcians have the power of controlling spirits. 

There are eertain passages which have been 
regarded as evidence of sun-worship in CMna. 
in the 9th book of Lt K% called Kmo Teh S^7%g 
(‘ The Single Yictim at the Border Sacrifices ’), a 
passage says ; 

‘At the (Great) border sacrifice he [the Son of Heaven] 
welcomed the arrival of the longest day. It was a great act ot 
thanksgiving to Heaven, and the sun was the chief object 
considered in it.' 


Legge, commenting on this, says : 

*The sun became for the time the “spirit-tablet” of Heaven. 
Fang Kueh says ; “ (The Son of Heaven) was welcoming the 
arrival of the longest day, and therefore he regaided the surt 
as the residence (for the time) of the spirit of Heaven. That 
spirit could not be seen ; what could be looked up to and be- 
held were only the sun, moon, and stars.” ' 3 

The present writer need nob give his own transla- 
tion here, but he must point out that the idea 
that the sun was regarded as the residence of the 
spirit of Heaven is not implied either in Fang 
Iiiieh’s commentary or in the text. 

With reference to the passage in the hook ^ on 
the meaning of sacrifices, namely ; 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of the gratitude to Heaven, and it was specially 
addressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated,* 
Khan Hfio, a Chinese common bator, says, according 
to Legge : 

* Heaven is the great souroe of tfio (the course of nature and 
duty), and of all the visible bodies which it bangs out, there 
are none greater than the sun and moon. Therefore, while 
the object of the suburban sacrifice Was a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of Heaven, the sun was chosen as the resting-place for 
its spirit (or spirits), The idea in the institution of the rite 
was Seep and far-reaching.* ® 


, 1 The Centarp JOpit^onmy of the English Imgmgh Lmidon, 
BS0, 5. V. ‘Worship,* , 

4 XA Ki, XXI. i.' 18. ^ BMM xxvifi, 21^ n. 1 
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The same remark may he made on the translation 
of this passage, viz. that there is neither in the 
text nor in the commentary the idea that the sun 
nms chosen as the resting-place of the spirit (or 
spirits). The ultimate purpose in both these 
eases was to express gratitude by means of 
sacrifices to Heaven, but not to the sun or the 
spirit of the sun. Heaven is invisible, and they 
thoiigiit that for the object of sacrifice something 
visible was reijuired. Therefore the sun was 
chosen as a symbol. Neither of these two cases 
therefore can be regarded as an example of sun- 
'worsliip. There does not seem to be any other 
case. Legge says concerning the last example : 

* It must be borne in mind that the rites described in the 
text are those of former dynasties, especially of that of Kdu. 
I cannot bxing to mind any passages in^which there is mention 
made of any sacrifice to the sun or sun-spmt in connexion with 
the great sacrifice to Heaven, or Shang Ti, at the service on the 
day of the winter solstice in the southern suburb,’ 1 


Hence it is only by taking the term ‘ worship ’ in a 
very comprehensive sense, and by ignoring the pur- 
pose of the sacrifices, that we may say that the fact 
that the Chinese sacrificed to the sun implies that 
they worshipped it. It is the same with regard to 
their worshij) of the moon and the stars. In what- 
ever sense we may be justified in saying that some of 
the Chinese worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, 
such worship occupies a very insignificant position 
in China compared with the worship of other 
natural phenomena or the spirits of them. If by 
sun- worshipper, moon-worshipper, etc., we mean 
one who regards the sun or the moon as the only 
or the supreme obieet of worship, we may say witli 
conviction that the Chinese are not, as they have 
never been, snn-worshippers, moon -worshippers, or 
stat-%yorshippers. 


Luebatde®,— -S es tbe worlcs quoted in the footnotes. 

T. Fix, 

SUN, MOON, AMD STARS (Hebrew).- 
The Hebrew conception of the universe, as we 
find it in the OT, is not scientific in the modern 
sense of tbe term. The cosmology of the Hebrews 
(see art. Cosmology [Hebrew]) is characterized by 
the simplicity and naimU of primitive folk. The 
attitude of mind is one of awe and wonder, not of 
critical inc^uiry 5 and to pry closely into the secrets 
of the divine government is felt to indicate a want 
of reverence, and even to be dangerous. More- 
over, it would be natural to a people which seems 
to have had an innate genius for religion to think, 
even after it had progressed beyond the stage of 
quite primitive ideas of the universe, that religion 
itself constituted the whole of true science or know- 
ledge.® We need not expect, therefore, to find in 
the OT any inkling of the modern science of astro- 
nomy, The Hebrew shepherds without doubt, like 
the rhcenician mariners (of. PHny, Aw vii. 57 ), 
closely observed the sky, and learned from the 
scrutiny many lessons of practical value for their 
every-ciay life. It is equally likely that at an 
early date the Hebrews were wont to worship the 
stars and planets. There are later traces of this 
worship in the OT (of. 2 K And, besides 


1 SBM sxvUi. 218 , n. 2 . 

2 On this point Laurie Magnus’s 'Meligio LaUr Judaic 
( 1907 ) win be found suggestive. It has been argued elsewhei 
(W. Jay Hudson, Law of Jsychio Fhenommaifi, 1907 ) tbs 
ignorance of, or indifference to, what we tern science niigl 
co*e^st with a perfect Imowiedge of the laws of the moral an 
spiritual life. 

8 It is quite unnecessary to suppose that the idea of woi 
smppmg the stars and planets was borrowed, though, of course 
the Hebrews came more and more into contact with people wh 
were addicted to tMs worship. Whether and to what exten 
they came under direct Babylonian and Egyptian influence i 
a disputed matter (see IL Marti, JRdigim of tU OT, p. 

Of. the proper names (jg 1324) and (Ear ^ 8 ), de 
rived from 'sun% the Palmyrene the Bibiica 

mr, Jericho, derived from 07;, «moon.** Of. also Beth 
shemesh, a place sacred to the sm>go A Commentators hav 
seen in Mai flso (<8) the conceptaon of a winged solar disk sue] 


this, the figures suggested by various constellationis 
no doubt gave rise to a number of curious fables 
and fancies. On the other hand, the OT, as we 
have it, a collection of much-edited tvritings, pre- 
serves few traces of the astronomical and astro- 
logical lore of the Hebrews themselves. Since in 
the course of their national development the study 
of the stars and planets became more and more 
associated with the idolatrous practices of sur- 
rounding nations, latex editors would be anxious 
to avoid, or even to remove, references to astron- 
omy and astrology (cf. Dt IS^*^). This would 
account for the fact that most of the refeiences 
preserved in the OT are of a very general nature. 

The chief planets are, of course, alluded to 
frequently. The sun {she 7 ?iesh) is spoken of as 
ruling by day (Ps 136^), and is often referred to as 
coming forth (from one chamber) in the morning 
and going in (-to another chamber) in the evening. 
Its magnificence (Jg 5®^) and its wonderful power 
for good (Ht 33^^) or for evil (2 K 4^^^* ; cf. Ps 
121®) impiessed the Hebrews, as they hare im- 
pressed all peoples. Jahweh Elohim Himself might 
be compared to a sun (Ps 84^^).^ There are four 
words for ‘moon* in the OT. Ymmli is used 
especially in poetry (Gn 37^ Jos gtQ.p *po 
this word is closely related one of the words for 
‘month,* y^ra/i, a word which is common to all 
the Semitic languages, though not in fiequent use 
in the OT. Another word, l&bhamth, w’hich occurs 
only three times {Ca 6^^, Is 24®® 30®®), designates 
the moon as the ‘white one’ or the ‘pale one.’ 
Rarer still is a -word (perhaps connected mth 
the Assyr. kitsi^u, ‘headdress’ or ‘cap’), which 
denotes the full moon (perhaps the moon-god 
clothed in the splendour of his tiara).® The most 
common word is hodesk, which means * new moon,’ 
and also ‘month.’ Thus the new moon vas re- 
garded as marking a new period or month, and 
the use of ydreah, yerah, and kodesh for botli 
moon and month shows ttat among the Hebrews 
the month and year were lunar. The moon rules 
the night (Ps 136®), and, like the sun, is a power 
for ^ood (Dt 33^^) or for evil (Ps 121®). Its pale 
brilliance made it the emblem of beauty (Ca 6^®}. 
In a few passages reference seems to be made to 
eclipses (Am 8®, Is 38», Job O’? etc.). And we are 
once told that ‘ the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the nation had avenged itself on its 
enemies’® (Jos 10^^*). In late writings there are 
several allusions to the worship of the sun (Bzk 
8^®^*, Job 31®®f- s cf, 2 K 23 S) and moon (Dt 41 ®). 

Other planets are mentioned more incidentally. 
Thus, in ail probability, Venus ^ as the Morn- 
ing Star is referred to in Is 14^® under the name 
Mlel, or SVn, Midi (lit. ‘the glittering one’), 
though it should be mentioned that some ex- 
positors have seen in the term an Arabic name 

for the moon ( Jlia, Midi). W. Lotz s.v. 

‘Sterne’) indeed argues that the AraHc word 
means ‘new moon,’ which would be unsuitable 1 

as we find amougr the ancient EOTikns, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
But the present writer has pointed out iJovmal 
of tM Mamh, BgypUan and Oruntal Soeidy^ X 917 , pp. 67 - 70 ) 
that the word usually translated ‘ivinp’ will bear another 
meaning;. The meaning may be ‘skirts ^rather than ‘wias^s ‘ 
and the fimire thjitpf the glorious robe that flows from the sun. 

r Lx Jg 1438 , Job 97 the word translated ‘ sun’ ia not sAemesA, 
out (cf. Is 1938 ^ and the place-names in Jg is® 83 ®). It m 
probable that in Jg 1438 the text is corrupt 
- The name Binai is probably derived from Sin, the name of 
the moon-god in Babylonian. In Ex Si Siim! is described ay 
‘the mountain of Elohim,* Le, the sacred mountam, Tlxis 
suggests that it had Jong been sacred, 
n ’SF writer cleariy intends a miracle to be understood (m 
V. Steueri^gel in Howack’a Uandhonmientuf, Other 

emositors (e,g. W. H. Bennett m ‘Joshua,’ 1890 ) regard 
the passage as poetic and figurative (ct Jg 520). ^ ^ 

designation of Venus is meleketh ha-shmmyim 
‘the queen of heaven,* mention being made of 
cakes which were baked for her <J^r 738 4417. 2S). 
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but, according to Ziinmern and Buhl’s edition of 
Gesenius’s Lexicon {Handworterhuch'^^, 1905) it 
can denote the old moon as crescent. ^ Further, in 
Am 5^^’ we probably have an allusion to Saturn 
(n!i3D, silcJmth = nop, salchuth = Assyr. sakJcut ; and 
p’D, = kSvcm = Assyr. katvdnu). 

The k-ai’s, again, aie alluded to frequently in a 
general way ; but there are a few references to 
particular stars or constellations, and these require 
special attention. The earliest of them is found in 
Am 5®. Since, however, the same terms occur, 
with others, in passages in the late book of Job 
which contain more precise references to astro- 
nomy, it is best to consider the Job passages first. 

In Job 9®, in a description of God’s almighty 
powei as manifested in the marvels of the material 
world, J ob is represented as pointing to God as one 
‘ Who shakoth the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble. 

Wiio commandeth the sun, and it riseth not j 
and sealeth up the stars. 

Who alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 

Who maketh kesU, 
and hvmdh and the chambers of the south.’ 
The context indicates that the terms in the last 
two lines ({J?;;;, 'dshi '?’D3, np’p, klmah; 

|,pn, liadri temun) designate particular stars or 
constellations. We are helped, too, by the fact 
that three of them occur again {kmmh in Am 5®, 
Job 38®^ ; kesil in Am 5®, Is 13^®, Job 38®^ ; *ayish — 
\lish in Job 38^^) j but there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the correct interpretation of some at 
least of the terms. 

I. ’dshj or better 'ayish, as in Job 38®^ 
and better still *iiyushi as suggested by the 
Byriac (Pesh. In Job 9^ LXX has "Eo-Trepos, 

Vuig. ‘ Hyades’ ; in Job 38®® LXX "Eo-Trepos, Ynlg. 
Wesper.’ Modem expositors have found in the 
word either the Great Bear, the Pleiades, Hyades, 
or the Northern [and Southern Crown, 'ish in 
Job 9® has to he taken in connexion with the other 
passage, 38®®, in which, according to the Massoretic 
text, it is said : ^ or dost thou guide *ayish with her 
young?’ (nmn It is noteworthy, too, 

that what in Arabic corresponds to the Great Bear 
is called ncCsh, *the bier,’ and that the three tail 
stars of Ursa Major are called handt na'sh^ ‘ children 
of the bier’ (ie., in this case, ‘mourners’). It is 
true that no philological connexion can be estab- 
lished between the two words, but the Arabic 
pJirase ‘ children (or daughters) of the bier ’ is sug- 
gestive as regards ^ayish and her children. It 
might seem natural to expect to find a striking 
constellation like the Great Bear mentioned in 
Job 9, and it would be fitting that it should 
be assigned the first place, though it may be 
mentioned in passing that possibly the Hebrews 
thought of this constellation not as a Great Bear, 
but as a lioness with her young (cf. with Ewald, 
Arabic' ay and see A. Dillmann’s Commentary). 
But there is some force in the argument that 
'ayish can hardly be Ursa Major, because the con- 
s(:ellations in Job 38®^^* are referred to on account 
of their meteorological importance. Some ex- 
positors, therefore {e.y., M. A. Stern, Ndldeke, 
Bchrader), have thought that ^ayish represents the 
Pleiades. The great objection to this is that there 
is very good reason to think another Hebrew term 
(see below) designates that constenation. The 
‘children’ of 'ayish would certainly suit the 
Pleiades, which are sometimes represented as a hen 
with its chickens. But, on the other hand, the 

j 

Jensen, however, thbke fOT, ♦Astronomy*) that 
there Is little ground for supposing that w star or planet is • 
•referred to | the reference in Isaiah is too vague. 

s For 00^^ however, it is better to read (‘ and dost thou , 

console *ayiB% for her children ? *). 8ee, further, below. , ^ 

voi.. XIJ.—5 


smaller stars surrounding or adjoining a star of 
the first magnitude might in several cases be de- 
scribed as its children. The Pleiades not being 
probable, some scholars agree with the Vulgate 
of Job 9® in thinking that *ayish represents the 
Hyades (so, e.y., Hoffmann, Schiaparelli) ; and this 
view has the support of the Syriac (Pesh. stnrj;).^ 
Moreover, the constellation is suitable as being one 
of great meteorological importance. Elsewhere in 
Hebrew *ash means ‘moth.’ Friedrich Delitzsoh 
has suggested that it may have the same meaning 
here, since the name ‘ moth ’ (^d^w) seems to have 
been giv^en to a star ly the Assyro-Babylonians 
(see T. G. Pinches, in Hastings’ UB, s.v, ‘Astro- 
nomy ’). Now, the Hyades, a great red star of the 
fiist magnitude (Aldebaran) and five stars of the 
fourth magnitude, resemble our letter V or the 
Greek A. And Schiaparelli points out (p. 58) that 
in the butterfly stage, when the moth is at rest, 

‘ its wings are not held detached from the body, as 
happens with most other butterflies, but spiead 
themselves over it in such a way as to form a 
cloak, more or less similar (according to the several 
species into which the animal can be divided) to an 
isosceles triangle,’ The suggestion is that to the 
author of the passages in Job 'ash meant ‘moth,’ 
which was a name for the Hyades. In that 
case, assimiing the identity of 'ash and ' ay ish, the 
‘ children ’ of ‘ayish would be the minor Hyades 
which surround Aldebaran. Against this it might 
be urged that it is easier to explain 'ash as short 
for 'ayish than to account for 'ash as the original 
form, and that ‘moth’ does not seem a likely name 
for a constellation (especially the Hyades, apart 
from its form). The question of identification 
cannot be decided definitely. But, as the Pleiades 
has to be excluded (see below), there are reasons 
for thinking that either the Great Bear or the 
Hyades is intended. The Great Bear was no doubt 
as well known to the Hebrews as to other ancient 
peoples ; but it would not be in the least surprising 
to find no mention of it in the OT, the references to 
astronomy being so few. 

2, kesil, usually translated ‘ fool.’ In Job 9® 
LXX has *ApKroOpos, Vulg. ‘Orion’; in 38®^ LXX 
Qplwp, Vulg. ‘Areturus’; in Am 5® LXX omits, 
Vulg. ‘Orion’; in Is 13^® (Dt 7 ' 2 ’D:;), their ^ keslBm") 
LXX 'Qplwv, Vulg. ‘ splendor earum.’ Some of the 
Babbis of the Middle Ages (Saadya, Abulwalid, and 
others) identified the word with the Arabic Suhail 
and intei preted it in its later sense, Canopus. The 
preponderating view of the versions is in favour of 
Orion, a constellation which was popularly thought 
of as a giant who was bound in chains to the sky. 
Khil occurs elsewhere in Hebrew with the mean- 
ing ‘dullard’ or ‘fool,’ and modern expositors 
commonly think of the giant (Orion) as a fool in 
the sense of an impious person who had rebelled 
against God. But the Arabic equivalent of the 

root kasala) means ‘to be thick, plump,’ 

which suggests that k^il itself need not mean any- 
thing more than giant (the big, burly one) ; and, as 
Cheyne says (art. ‘ Orion ’ in MBi)^ MsU ought not 
to be confounded with 'nabdl (‘fool’ in the sense of 
impious person). In J ob 38®^ there seems to be a re- 
ference to some myth current among the Hebrews, 
the giant being spoken of as bound with cords ; 
but what exactly the myth was is quite uncertam. 
In Am 5® kmim (see below) and kMZ are again 
mentioned together (‘seek Mm that maketh Mmdh. 
and and turneth black darkness into morn- 
ing,’ etc.) as well as In Job 38®^ (‘Dost thou bind 
the bands of kvmMhf or loose the cords of Ms%l%^)* 
Further, in Is 13^° we find the curious expression 
‘their (often translated ‘the Bears ^ of 

lit seemB oerfcam that the Syriac word denote the 
or the oMef star of the group (of. Barhefermtis). 
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heaven and the Orions thereof’).^ This seems to 
indicate that primarily kesiUm was used to denote 
stars of the lirst magnitude, in distinction from 
lesser strars {kokcOmn). In any case it is pretty 
generally agi'eed that Jcfjsil represents Orion. It is 
one of the most hiilliant constellations, and did 
not fail to arrest the attention of the ancients. 

3. khiuih^ literally group, cluster,’ 

cognate vith Arahie h^ma 'to heap up.’ In 

Job 9 '*^ LXX has IIAetds, Vulg. ‘Aicturus,’ Pesh. 
and Targ hs'd ; in 38^^ the renderings of the 
Versions "differ only to the extent that the Vulg. 
has U^leiades’; in Am 5® LXX omits, Vulg. has 
*AreiuTus,’ Pesh. and Targ. N-p's. Most of the 
ancient authorities, in fact, understand the 
Pleiades by khnCih, Severn! modern expositors, 
however, prefer to think of Sirins G-. Hoif- 
mann). But the word itself suggests that we are 
to look for a compact cluster of stars, and, of 
course, ^Y 6 must seek for one that early attracted 
attention. The Pleiades, as Schiaparelli says, is 
the best known of such clusters, 'and also the 
only one which has in consequence of its conspicu- 
ous light awakened universal attention at every 
time and among all peoples’ (p. 62).- The ex- 
pression 'the bands of in Job is no 

doubt to be understood metaphorically.® The 
Arabic name for the Pleiades, thnrayya^ also 
means 'cluster.’ and Bar Ali mentions it as an 
explanation of kimah. The word hlmCtli itself has 
also been connected with the Arab, kumat^^^ 
' house,’ and the Assyr. kimtu, ' family,’ In either 
case the name would suit the I'^leiades. 

It should be noted, further, that, according to 
some ideas found in the Talmud {B^rakhofh, 58d j 
Bosk ha-shmah, God brought the Hood by 
causing kimuh to set instead of rise in the morning, 
and by removing two stars from It. This is given 
as the explanation of Babbl Joshua According 
to B. Ehezer, the changes took place at a season 
■when Idiiuth is wont to set m the morning, and 
■what God did Avas to make llmCih rise in the 
morning on the day in question and lose Iavo stars. 
This caused the nood. According to Stern, the 
dates mentioned suit exactly the morning rising 
and setting of the Pleiades, and seem to prove 
that in the time of Rabbi Joshua and itabbi 
Eiiezer {beginning of 2nd cent. A.i>.) the Je-vv^s 
identified the Pleiades with klnmh. It is further 
represented in the Talmud {ih,) that God after- 
wards set things right by taking away twm stais 
from 'aykh to diminish its rain -producing force.'^ 

4 . te/fiiOMi Hb. 'chambers of the 

south.’ Tho LXX renders Xdrou, Vulg. 

'interior a Austri.’ We seem to require mention 
of another definite constellation. This has given 

1 Kittel would read DH'ns’ia, * tUeir stars.’ But this is not 
necessary. Nor is it necessaiy to follow Obey no in emending 
the whole of the beginning of the verse thus: 

‘ the Great Bear, the Pleiades (0, and Orion.’ 

2 An old English name for them is ‘the seven stars ’(AV in 
Am 69). 

8 tCh© Hebrew has huii/ip, ma*danndth Urndht which 
AY translates ' sweet influences,’ some such idea being suggested 
by the root as found elsewhere. It is better, however, to follow 
many modern expositors, and regard ma'dannutk as equivalent 
• to ma^naddmii^t ‘bands’ or ‘fetters,’ from ^anadj ‘to bind’ (so 
Ewald, BUhnann, Buhm, and others). It wo tmnslate ‘bands,* 
we may thinls: of the Oriental poets* habit of comparing the 
Flekdes with an Ornament (Ideler, Bt&rmmnm, p. 14Y). 

4 According to Stern, the Talmudists undoubtedly understood 
the Hyades by ‘oa/M. May there not be references to an earlier 
form of this kind of legend in Job ? The passage might 
be translated thus (mterchanging na^pn and nusn in ver, 31) : 

Dost thou loosen the bands of the Pleiades 
or bind fast the cords of a giant (-star, hMlj^ 

Dost thou lead foith the raiaers (mazzamh) in due season 
and comfort the Byadss lor its children 2 
The ‘rainers’ (from lit, *to scatter’) tvould be the, stars 
taken from the Hyades, and 4W;8 refeKped to in the next olause 
as ^its children.* 


rise to the suggestion that the phrase designates 
the Wight star Canopus or the constellation to 
which it belongs (so Stem). Other expositors 
regard the text as corrupt, and, emending itr.'i vin. 
see in the first word some uncertain constellation, 
andinthe second (pn^pjtn) Gemini, 'theTuins." 
But wo are not obliged to find in hadr^ Uman a 
special constellation. ' Chambers (or store-hoube.s) 
of the South’ might, as K. Budcle says ('Hlob, 
in W. NoAvack’s Handkomm, zum AT, ISiJ(i), 
denote a Avhole gioup of constellations in the 
southern sky. Billmann (loc, cit.) thinks that 
the author of Job cannot have knoAvn anything or 
the stars of the southern hemisphere, but that it 
was knoAvn to Mm, as one Avho had travelled, that 
the farther one goes south the more stars and 
constellations become visible. To those Aviio dwelt 
in the north these were, so to say, enclosed in the 
inmost chambais of the vault of heaA^en, and Aveie 
therefore inAdsihle. This would explain the ex- 
pression ' treasui e-houses of the South ’ (cf, Pr 24-* , 
Job 37 ®). The Avoid hedar^ coining from a root 
meaning literally 'to conceal,’ in the plural Avouhl 
bear the meaning ' penetralia.’ ^ Schiaparelli 
gives reasons for thinking that the reference is tu 
the imposing constellation found on the charts ci 
to-day ‘distributed between Argo, the Southern 
Cross, and the Centaur’; but whether this Avris 
visible to the author of Job depends upon the date 
of the book, Avhich is uncertain. 

In Job 38®^*- AA^e find another difficult astro- 
nomical term. The passage is as folloAVS ; 

' Dost thou bind the bands ot IdniaJiy 
or loose the cords of Mail 2 
Dost thou bring out mazzaroth in his season, 
or dost thou lead out'q^/^<9/i Avith her young?’ 

We have already dealt Avith three of the ierms 
Avhich occur here. We have noAv to consitku-- 

3 . nhip, TmizzaToth, The Vulg. has ‘Liidfei’; 
Targ. 'nosy. The word may come from rq?, 
zarah^ Avhich means literally 'to scatter,’ but inn 
be applied to poAvder {Ex 32'-^^), hair (Ezk Is 3u- '), 
etc. Mazzaroth AA’^ould then moan 'soatterei^’ or 
'sprinklers,’ the reference being to rain. On this 
supposition, Stern and Hofinumn understand tho 
Hyades to be meant, since the heliacal rising of 
their chief star, Aldebaran, announces the sca'-nn 
of ram.® Geseiiius derived the Avord from nn, 

ndzar (Arc-b. and explained it as 'astra 

prjemonentia.’ Another suggestion is that it is 
derived from nnt, zdhar^ mazzaroth being for 
mazhm'othy and meaning^ the 'brilliant’ stars 
Avhich shine Avith a, special lustre, the plam^ts, 
either all of them or the brightest and 
striking. But the AAmrd is more commonly re- 
garded as identical AAitli mazzCdoth in 

2K23®, the mtez'change of I and r presenting 
little difficulty. The LXX has p.ai‘ovp(h$ in both 
cases. In 2 K mazzdloth has been supposed by 
some expositors to mean 'the signs of the zodiac,/ 
being apparently a loan-Avord from Assyr. mmizaUn 
or ' station, abode (of gods)/ which, again, 

is from nazdzu^ 'to stand/ But in the passage in 
question it Avould be more natui-al to find mention 
of the planets, and some expositors so interpret 
nmzzCiloih (in Babbinio mazzdloth means ' planets ’ 
as well as ' signs of the zodiac’). MazzdUthwamlA be 
thestars and plaaetsregarded as* mauHions’ (AbhyrJ 
of the groat gods (see EBit ' Mazzaloth 

I 01 A. B. Havidsoa, ‘Job’ in Oambr, Bible, 1S33; ‘probatly 
the great spaces and deep recesses of tke southern hemisphere 
of the heavens, with the constellations Avhich they contain.’ 

s Stern idontifles mazzaroth with mazzMoth, and would 
derive the latter from Jdazll, ‘ to cause to flow.’ This, 
again, would give some meaning equivalent to 'rain-producers.* 

3 F. Jensen (JB, Av, ‘Astronomy'*) says that mazzdloth 
mean either ‘planets*’ of the zodiac,’ or ‘stations of iM 
moon.’ 
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It is not necessary, however, to legard mazzaroth 
and 'mazzaloth as identical. We have found reason 
to think that another word denotes the Hyades as 
a constellation. That does not prevent ns from 
supposing that mazzCtroth may he a further descrip, 
tion of some of the stars in this gi'oup.i The word 
mazzaroth has also been identified with the Great 
Dog, whose chief star is Sirius. This, as the 
brightest of the fixed stars, and for meteorological 
reasons as well, everywliere attracted the notice 
of the ancients. 

6. It sliouid be noted fuither that in Job 
another woid occurs mharlm) which bears 

some resemblance to mazzay^oth. The passage 
runs : ‘ Out of its chamber cometh the whirlwind, 
and cold out of mezdmmJ This word might also 
come from zardh, ' to scatter.' On that assump' 
tion, it has been supposed to mean ‘ scattering ' 
north winds. Another suggestion, how^ever, is 
that it ih a corruption of the Babylonian 
nhe northern fstarl’ fsn THHL st ay. < w 


nhe northern (star)’ (so EBi, Mazzaroth 
A moie recent conjecture is that of Schiaparelli 
(p. 69 fr.). He suggests that the coiTect punetua* 
tion of oniD is mizrim or mizwyim, Le, the plm-al 
or dual of a "word oip, mizrehi which is referred 
to in Is 30-* and Jer 15'^ as an instrument for 
•winnowing. Schiaparelli points out that the 
arrangement of the stars of the Great Bear is 
such that they might be thought to resemble a 
winnown'ng fan. To the ancient Chinese these 
stars actually suggested a ladle, which, with its 
cavity and handle, is very like a winnowing fan. 
Tlie plural mizrlin would indicate more than one 
instrument. Schiaparelli therefore thinks that 
the word might designate the Great Bear and the 
Lesser Bear ; and in that case, of course, the dual 
mizmyini would be a still more suitable description. 
The fact that the Phoenicians used the Lesser Bear 
when at sea to find the direction of the north is 
noteworthy in this connexion. The suggestion is 
very ingenious. But unfortunately mizreh is not 
the term which denotes a winnowing instrument 
of the shape required. The word for that is 
raliath (the other tern mentioned in Is 30^^), 
Mizreh is apparently the midhra of modern Syria, 
a pitch»fork with six prongs, and the Great Bear 
can hardly be said to resemble that. 

7* Some expositors have found yet another 
reference to astronomy in the uin ncthash 
htmaJpi of J ob 26^^. Meaning literally ^ the fleeing 
serpent,’ the words have been supposed to refer 
to the Dragon bet”ween the Great and the Little 
Bear. ^ There is nothing in the context, however, 
to indicate that the author had any star or con- 
stellation in mind. 

The OT contains very few'' definite references to 
astrology, though the proiiibition in Dt sliow'^s 
that it was practised. We can hardly say that 
theie was no astrology amongst the ancient 
Hebrews, in spite of the fact that the present 
allusions are late and due to Assyro-Babylonian 
influence. In Is 47^'*^ (post-Exilic) we read : *Yea 
let them deliver thee, the dividers (?) of heaven 
n^n), the gazers on stars nqnn), those 

who make known each new moon 
from the things that are coming upon thee.' 
The word translated * dividers ' occurs liere only, 
and LXX has for the whole phrase qI dcrrpoMyot 
TQv o^pavod. It has been connected with an Arabic 
word Ho divide' (habam^ lit, <to cut into large 
pieces'), a meaning which suits very well, since 
the Babylonians divided the sky for astrological 
purpose into signs of the zodiac. ‘Those who 
make knoTO each new moon' (or the ‘monthly 
prognosticators') would be persons, like the 
Syrian and Babylonian astrologers/who noted 
lucky and unlueicy days, preparing montMy 
1 Bm the conjecture made albove on p. note 4; ' 


almanacs or calendars based on astrological 
emulations (see Cheyne, ‘ Isaiah,’ PB, 1898) In 
Dn according to AV, Daniel became chief of 
the ‘astrologers’ in Babylon; but the 

correct translation of the word is ‘ con'jurers ’ ox 
‘ enchanters.’ 


Liteeaturb — M a. Stern, * Die Sternbilder in Hiob 3S, 
h Geiger’s Jucl. Zeitschr.f. WissenBc/i. n. Uhen, 

Schrader, ‘Sterne ’in Schenkel’e 
V 1375; G- Hoffmann, ‘Versuche zn Amos’ m 

im,18S3 pp. 107-110, 279, Ed Riehm, ‘Sterne’ in 
Riehms MWB, 1S94 ; T. G. Pinches, ‘Astronomy and Astro- 
logj in Hastings’ DB, vol. 1 . 1898 ; F. Hommel, Ber Gestim- 
dienst a&v ultBui A.Tcthcii' und diB ciltiSYCtelitvschB Uch&Tliefej'unct 
‘-Astrology’ and ‘Astronomy’ in JE, vol. h. 1902* 
C. F. Burney, ‘Stars’ m EBi, vol. iv. 1903 ; G. SchiaparelU, 
Astyonoiny in the Old Testament (Eng. tr,), Oxfoid, 1906: 
A. Jereraias, DusAlte Testament im Liehte des alien OnentsK 
1000 ; W. Lotz, ‘ Stenie’ in 1907 , E, W. Maunder 

The Astranomy of ike BibU% London, 190S ’ 

Maurice A. Canuey. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hindu), -x. 
The sun.— Solar worship has been deseiibed as the 
real religion of India, Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand how in a land flooded with sunshine, where 
every phase and function of life is dependent upon 
the kindly warmth of the sun and his destructive 
energy and power are felt in the uttermost extremes 
of heat, it should have been man’s primary business 
to win his favour and placate his wrath. In the 
ancient verse of the Gdyatr% every Hindu begins 
his day with prayer and ascription of praise to the 
sun, the giver of light, heat, and fertility. In his 
mid-day devotion also he remembers and renders 
homage to the same deity. It is ajiparently true 
that at no period in India was the worship of the 
sun to any great extent exclusive. There are no 
distinct sects at the present time who reverence 
the sun alone and bear his name. The essentials 
of his worship, however, are present everywhere 
and in all the sects, more or less avowedly, or in 
disguise, and combined with other cults ; and his 
practical and decisive influence on daily life is 
universally recognized. 

In the Migveda Surya, or the sun, is worshipped 
under many names and forms. The three chief 
aspects under which he presents himself to his 
•worshipper are the rising, culminating, and setting 
sun. These are not separated or distinguished as 
three deities, but are varying forms of one and the 
same god, in each of which he displays Iiimself 
with different attributes and as exercising different 
powers. Especially is he reverenced as Savitr, the 
giver and sustainer of life, ■who each morning 
wakes the universe and men from sleep. One of 
his most ancient cults, perhaps the most ancient of 
all, is under the name Mitra, the Persian Mithras; 
whence some have conjectured that India deiived 
her solar religion from the West. If borrowing 
took place on either side, it is probable that in 
those early days the indebtedness was Persian. 
As Mitra, the sun was associated as a member 
Avith an early triad, symbolized by the sacred 
syllable Agni or lire, Yayu the wind, and 
Mitra. This triime aspect also was manifested in 
the sun. as the heavenly fire, and he bore corre- 
spondingepithetsortitles, ^tripdd, Hhree-footed,’ 
trivihrama, ‘ three-stepping,’ and others. The last 
name was appropriated more particularly to Ti|nu, 
the sun as the all-pervader, who in three strides 
traverses the three worlds, earth, heaven, and hell. 
He is invoked also as Ptisan, the guardian and 
preserver of the cattle, the companion of travellers, 
and guide Of the soul cm its perilous way to tlie 
lower world. 


IntRei 
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sky, End Is described as ♦aH-oreating’and ‘aE-seeibk/ 

Ms aspect his most auolent and significant name is Frafc , 
the ‘lord of creation,’ He traverses the heavens in his gvlden 
par, drawn by Seven steeds, of which. U|as, or the Dmn, is the 
charicteer ; and the Aivins, twin gods of the monnng, are his 
cUIdtBn. ^ - ’• ' 
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and expels diseases and all the subtle and dreaded influences of 
darkness The beneficent offices of physician and healer of 
bodily ills, which later are ascribed to the A^vms, are in the 
first instance those of Surya himself. 

There seems no reason to reject or doubt the 
statement of Sahkai'a in the 10th cent, that in his 
time there existed distinct sects of sun- worshippers, 
Sauryas, of one at least of which the members 
were accustomed to carry branded on their fore- 
head and breast the symbol of their deity. They 
have, however, all died out and been forgotten.^ 

Not many temples dedicated^ to the worship of 
the sun have survived, nor is it probable that at 
any period in Indian history they existed in any 
considerable number. That at Konarak in Orissa 
is the best known, and architecturally of the most 
inteiest. It is, however, neglected and ruinous, 
and attracts no worshippers. There is another at 
Gaya, and a small but inueh-freq[uented shrine at 
Benares, where the fire-sacrifice is offered in honour 
of the sun. 

Among the non- Aryan peoples of India and the 
sub-tribes, who may be described as on the borders 
of Hinduism, sun-worship is much more open and 
confessed. By the Drayidians and Kolarians the 
sun is widely invoked as Paramesvar, the creator 
and preserver, and is worshipped with prayer and 
sacrifice. The most popular form of offering is a 
white cock, whose head is struck off at the vSlage 
shrine. He is Suraj Narayan (Burya-lSfarayana), 
and tlie traders in the ba2aars draw images or 
symbols of the sun at the entrance to their booths 
for good luck. 2 Similar representations or figures 
may be often seen on pillars. The m??i-tree is 
especially sacred to the sun, and there exists a 
popular legend or story which records its associa- 
tion with his cult. By many the Holl festival in 
the south of India is believed to have been in- 
stituted originally in order to propitiate the sun- 
god. He is invoked also to avert or to heal disease, 
and on the occasion of 'an eclip.se the tom-toms are 
beaten and other ceremonies observed to rescue 
the deity from the powers of evil. The same con- 
ception, that worship and sacrifice are efficacious 
to avert disaster from the object of worship, may 
perhaps be recognized in. the especial frequency of 
sun-ritual and adoration in the winter season 
among some northesscp^ tribes, at a time when the 
divinity may be sujmosed to be -weak. A sacred 
meal is partaken or ^ his honour, and this must 
be eaten without salt. A similar ritual is observed 
when the sun enters a new sign of the zodiac. 
There are races and 'peoples in India at the present 
time who believe themselves to be descended from 
the sun. 

2, The moon, — From the earliest times in India 
it would appear that the moon has been a popular 
subject of traditional story and mythology, but, 
so far as is known, there never existed any formal 
moon-cult or sectarian worship. A late work of 
the I 7 th cent, mentions *' moon-worshippers and 
* star-worshippers.* It is improbable, however, 
that any special sect was in the writer’s mind. 
Worship of the moon in one or other of her aspects, 
either alone or in conjunction with other rites, is 
common in India at the present day, and such 
worship has in all probability never been inter- 
mitted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries 
or sects who make the moon their chief deity^ In 
thm respect, therefore, the popular worship of India 
is in contrast with the established cults of ancient 
Babylonia and other countries. 

In the Rigveda andt the early literature Soma (g.v.) is identi- 
fied with the moon, and in one passage at least the waning of 
the moon is caused by the gods drinking up the nectar 
The great deities Into and Agni are identified with its phases. 


1 See art, SAmiArXrAisLjiAuius, or Sawas* 

2 See art. SoiBOitiSM (uiudu). 

3 MigvAj X, Ixxxj* 5 , 


representing the new and full moon respectively ; so also 
Varupa and Mitra are deities of the wa’ang and waning moon 1 
As usual among primitive peoples, the moon is a male divinity 
A title of Siva is ohandr&‘§eLhara, ‘ he whose crest is the moon,’ 
i.e. the moon-hearer, and m this sense he is contrasted with 
Tisnu, who represents the sun. The ancient lunar dynastj of 
India (fihandravaiMa), whose capital was at Hastinapura, or 
Delhi, about 60 miles north-east of the modern city, claimed 
descent from the moon. 

The moon also (Soma) was one of the treasures recovered at 
the churning of the ocean, together with the amrta (nectar) 
Elsewhere he is enumerated among the eight lolapfdas^ or 
guardians of the universe He is lord of the planets and of 
plants, of offerings and of penances.2 More often he is regarded 
as one of the nine planets and is associated with them in woi- 
ship, hut especially with the sun. The departe<l go to the 
moon, and there is the abode of the ‘fatheis,’ whither 

they are borne on the smoke of the funeral pyre. A more 
popular title or a more popular ritual for him is as Osadhipati, 
or Osadhiia, ‘lord of plants/ Agriculture in general is under 
his protection and is subject to his influence. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for 
the work of the fields ^ and the economy of the 
household, with ifcs various anniversaries and im- 
portant events, is similarly determined by tlie 
moon’s position and aspects. The title ‘lord of 
plants’ is probably derived from the piactice, 
common also in other countries, of collecting 
medicinal herbs, etc., by the light of the moon. In 
this character he is a god of healing, and for 
certain diseases— e.p’., leprosy— to gaze at the re- 
flexion of the moon in gld or oil is an important 
and efficacious remedy. The periods of new and 
full moon are especially dangerous owing to the 
increased activity of the spirits at these times. ^ In 
some parts of the country the conch-shell is a 
symbol of the deity of the moon. ^ Among some of 
tlie primitive Kolarian tribes, instead of being 
regal ded as a male divinity, the moon is mytho- 
logically the wife of the sun, and the stars are 
their children. 

3, The stars. — The principal stars and constella- 
tions are loiown to the Hindus by name, and are 
recognized as beneficent or the reverse, especially 
in their relation to family and individual happiness 
or misfortune. 

Thus the Pole-star is dhruva, ‘fixed ’ or ‘stationary,* although 
the same title is given to some of the nakmtias (see below). 
The seven stars of the Great Bear are seven translated to 
the heavens Canopus also is a Agastya, the sage and 
reputed evangelist of S. India. The Pleiades are the six 
TerttikaUj ‘nymphs,’ the nurses of Skanda, the god of war, who 
bore from them the title of Karttikeya, Orion represents the 
head of Brahma in the form of an antelope’s or stag’s head 
(mtgaMms), struck off by Siva, etc. Great regard is paid 
especially to the planets and the constellations or groupings of 
stars known as nak§atraa ; and the star, planet, or constellation 
under which a man is born gives infallible indication of his 
future lot. In parts of N, India the stars generally are the 
cattle that the moon tends in the character of shepherd. 

The full aumber of the planets is nine, but some- 
times only seven or five are enumerated. There is 
a temple at Benares dedicated to the nine planets, 
where flowers and other olferJngs are presented. 
The complete number includes the sun and moon, 
and the others in order are Mercmy, Yemis, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, with Baku and Ketu. The two 
last represent the ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon’s orbit. 

Bahu is the cause of eclipses, when he swallows the sun or 
moon, and this he is said to do in revenge for the loss of his 
head, which was out off by Vi§nu as a punishment for lus having 
stolen and drunk part of the nectar churned from the ocean. 
By drinking the amfid he became immortal, and his wrath is 
perpetually exhibited in the eclipses, when the village folk seek 
to propitiate him with vaiious rites. Bahu is therefore known 
as the bodiless, and there exists at Benares a shrine dedicated 
to Mm under this form. Eetu is the progenitor of the ntimeroiis 
tribe of meteors and comets. In the Pwii'^as they are all 
described as deities, each with Ms own car, that of Mars being 
golden with eight red horses. The days of the week also are 
named from them. 

Some of the planets are favoumble and some malevolent ; but 
all need to be propitiated and their favour If possible secured 
before a marriage or other important ©vent Sa the household. 
The omission of the Mnti or rntz-kanmn-t the‘propitiafiou^ 
ceremony, would most certainly result in ham and disa ster. 

1 ^atapdthd Brdhmmdt sl iy. 4, if f, 
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Eahu and Ketu, with Saturn, are deities of ill 
omen who presage sickness and all kinds of trouble, 
and to be born when one of these is in the ascendant 
is a giave misfortune. The remaining planets are 
propitious, especially Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, 
m whose hands are the gifts of wisdom and all 
knowledge and skill. 

In the Migvcda iialcsatra is the name for a con- 
stellation in general.^ Universally, however, in 
later times and technically the naksatras are the 
lunar mansions, or stations, thiongh which the 
moon passes, as the sun through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Oiiginally these seem to have been 
27 in number, but in the later literature and in 
astrological calculations more usually 28. Mytho- 
logically they are the wives of the moon and 
daughtcis of Bak^a, one of the Adityas, Like 
the planets, the naksatras are important and in- 
fluential deities, uhose countenance is sought before 
undertaking a journey or making arrangements 
for marriage or other domestic rites. Every Hindu 
boy’s horoscope contains a reference to the nakmtra 
under which he is bora, and he bears a secret name 
other than that which is given him at the special 
name - giving ceremony {ndmadkeya), which is 
written in the hox'oscope and is stated to contain 
always one letter at least from the name of the 
nciksatra through which the moon was passing at 
the hour of his birth. 

Literature. M. Monier - Williams, Brahmanism and 
Minduism^i London, 1891, pp. 341-346; W. Crooke, The 
Popular Reliqion and Folk-Lore of Northern India^ 2 vols., do. 
189C, ; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Beliyimis of the 

Bast, do. 1913, pp, 2i2ff., 2ilff. ; S. Reinach, Cults, Myths, 
and Reliqions, tr. B. Frosfe, do. 1912; H, Whitehead, The 
V%lla(je Gods of South India, Oxford, 1916 ; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modern Hinduisni, London, 1887, Bindu Mythology, Vedio and 
Furanic, CaJcntta, 1882, A. S. GedEN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Iranian).— 
Astronomy received much attention in ancient 
Persia, as is obviously implied by the current 
tradition that the Magi, the sacerdotal class of 
the Medes and Persians, were highly skilled in 
divination, an art which depended largely upon 
a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, astrology 
and astronomy being sister sciences in antiquity. 
The part which the veneration of the sun, moon, 
and stars played in the national religion of early 
Iran is “well known (see art. Zoroastrianism), 
and some of the Greeks regarded Zoroaster as 
much in the light of a professed astrologer and 
star-worshipper as in that of a mse man and 
prophet (of. Diogenes Laertius, Frocem. i, 6, 
d^rpodifTiqv ; Scholiast on the Platonic Alcibiades, 
i. 122 j CUmmtim Eomihes,^ ix. S-6, Fecogni- 
Hones, iv. 27“*29; Suidas, Lexicon, da-rpovo/jLla, 
Zwpo(i(rrp^s— all collected in Jacl^on, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 1899, 
pp. 220-273). The Avesta and the Pahlavi books, 
especially the BundahUn and Blnd-i Mmnbg4 
Khrat, contain frequent allusions of an astro- 
nomical nature ; and Persian literature, after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Iran in the 7th cent., 
contains similar references. These three sets of 
sources furnish our chief supply of information, 
supplemented by comparisons drawn from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, as well as by other material. 

I. Conception of the universe.— The ancient 
Iranians naturally based their astronomical ^stem 
upon a geocentric conception of the universe. It is 
probable that in the earliest times the shape of the 
earth was regarded as round and flat, although it 
is not altogether clear whether the Avesfcan word 
sharona, ' round’ (cognate with the Greek tr^aipa), 
signified merely circular, or whether it actually 
meant spherical {YM, v. 38, x. 95, xvii 19). It is 
almost certain, however, that in later times the 
globular form of the earth was recognized by 
the Persian astronomers, possibly influenced by 


Ptolemy, who was a great authority among the 
Arab-Persian scientists. The spherical shape may 
be inferred from two Pahlavi passages which ap- 
parently contam the idea of the cosmic egg— a 
wide-spread notion in antiquity. The first of these 
passages occurs in the Dina-i Malnbg-i Khrat, xliv. 
1-11 (tr. West in SEE xxiv. 85): ‘The sky is 
arranged above the earth, like an egg, by the 
handiwork of the creator Auharmazd ; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the sky, is 
just like as it were the yolk amid the egg.’ The 
second Pahlavi passage is found in the Dlnkart, ii. 
74. 2 (ed. Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1876, ii. *72) ; 
‘The world and the other creatures are placed 
together in the midst of the sky, like the bird in 
the midst of the egg ; the sky surrounds all, as the 
egg does the bird’ (tr. Casartelli, Mazdayasnian 
Philosophy, Bombay, 1889, p. 107). In the arrange- 
ment of the universe the earth was regarded as en- 
compassed by the atmosphere (Av. vayu. Phi. vdi ; 
or Av. dwdsa, Phi. spihr), above which was the 
sky or firmament (Av. O.P. asman. Phi. Asmdn, 
lit. ‘stone’), beyond which again rose the em- 
pyrean realm (Av. anayra raa-cd, lit. ‘endless 
lights’), the abode of Ormazd and his angels. 
Through a misapprehension of the true facts, 
moreover, the sun and moon were located beyond 
the sphere of the stars (cf. Phi. Artd-Vlrdf, vii. 
1-x. 13 ; BundahUn,^ iv. 4 ; Zdt-Bparam, vii. 6 ; 
Bdyast Id-Sdyast, xii. 5 j Gr. Iran. Bnnd., tr. 
Barmesteter,* Le Zend-Amsta, ii. 310; Batistan, 
ii. 1, xxxiv. 2 ; Av. Vendidad, vii, 62 ; and consult 
Jackson, ‘Die iranische Keligion,’ § 66, in Geiger 
and Kuhn, Grnndriss der iranischen Philologie, 
ii. 671-672). 

2. Sun and moon, — In the Zoroastrian ritual, as 
preserved in the Avesta, both tlie sun {hvar) and 
the moon [mdh) receive high veneration individu- 
ally, and each has a special hymn of praise devoted 
to its glorification (Yadt, vi. and vii.); besides, 
minor litanies and prayers are consecrated to their 
particular service {Slrozak, i. 11, ii. II ; YaU, vi. 
1-7, vii, 1-7 ; NydU, i 1-10, iii. 1-11). A similai* 
degree of reverence was accorded them during 
Parthian and Sasanian times, as is shown by the 
Pahlavi texts themselves and by allusions in the 
Greek and Latin ciassies^c.^,, Phi. Sayast Id-Bdyast, 

vii. 1-3 ; Binkart, L 51. 6, the former translated 
by West in SBE v. 297-298, and the latter by 
Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1875, i. 47, and tr. 
p. 48 : cf, also such classical writers as Strabo, 
XV. 3. 13, p. 732; Aminianus Marcellinus, Eist 
xxiii. 6, xvii. 5; Bio Chrysostomus, Orat Borys- 
thenitica, xxxvi. ; and Nicolaus Bamascenus, frag. 
66, p. 401, ed. Muller). The supremacy of the sun 
among the heavenly bodies is naturally emphasized 
in the Avesta {e.g,, Ya§t, vi.), and its various posi- 
tions in the heavens are described in Bundakiin, 
v. 1-7, and Sdymt Id-Bdyast, xxi. 1-7. In the 
latter passage there are to be found special ob- 
servations of the midday and afternoon shadows 
with respect to the sun's altitude in the various 
zodiacal constellations. Solar observations were 
important in determining the various times of day 
for performing the sacrifice. 

The moon, like the sun, is invoked because of 
its beneficent influence {Ya§t^ vii. 1-7), and there 
axe several specific allusions to its periodic phases 
Yasna, xliv. 3; Ya^t, vii. 2-4; Irngnmni, 

viii. 1 ; Ddiistdn4 BMh, Ixviii. 1-6, Ixxi. 2, tr. 
West, SBE xviii, 210-211, 215). The connexion 
between the moon and the tides was fully recog- 
nized in Sasanian times, and a crude attempt was 
made to explain it (see BmtdalMn, xiii. 13-14; 
ZdpSpG/ram, vi. 14-17). Eclipses, both of the sun 
and of the moon, were regularly taken into account 
^in the calculations of me astronomei^/ ht least 
under the Sasanians, as is shown by 
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Dlnlh^ Ixix. 1-7, and the cause of these obscura- 
tions was thought to be the intervention of two 
bodies that revolve below the two greater lights 
{Bat. Ixix. 1-7 ; Sthand Gumdnig Vijdr^ iv. 46, tr. 
West, SBM xviii. 212-213, xxiv. 132). 

3. Stars. — There is an abundance of star-lore 

throughout the entire literature, and particular 
stars, or groups of stars, are alluded to as guarding 
the quarters of the heavens into which the Zoro- 
asirians divided the firmament. The chief star in 
the Avesta, as elsewhere, is called Tishtrya (xlv. 
tiUrya, Phi. and rt is usually identified with 

Srrins. Tishtrya is regent of the eastern division 
of the sky, an opponent of the meteors, and the 
bringer of rain by overcoming Apaosha, the demon 
of drought ( Ya^'tf viri. 1 if. ; BundahiSnj ii. 7, v. 1, 
vii. 1, ix. 2), The fixed star Satavaesa (Av. sata- 
vaesa, Phi. sat-ves, ‘ having a hundred servitors* ), 
which is possibly to be identified with Fomalhaut, 
is an ally of Tishtrya, and lord of the southern 
heavens viri. 9, 32^ 43, 44 j Bimdahiin, ii. 7, 
V. 1, xiii. 12; Schjast la-Bdyast, xiv. 5, vi. 16). The 
guardianship of the west is entrusted to Yanant 
( Av. vananti Phi. mnand, ‘ victorious * ; cf. YaU, 
xxi. 1, viii. 12, xii. 16; Nydi^^ i. 8; BimdphUn, 
ii. 7, V. 1 ; Mcilnog-i Khrat^ xlix. 12 ; Sihand 
Gmnctmg VijaVi iv. 28-38), while the keeping of 
the north is consigned to the constellation of IFrsa 
Major, called Hapto-iringa (Av. Phi. 

haptd’irmgi * with seven signs * ; cf . YaU^ viii. 12, 
xii. 28, xiii. 60 ; BundahUn, ii. 7, v. 1, xiii, 12 ; 
Mamdg4 Khvat^ xlix. 12 ; Sikand Gilmdmg V%jdr^ 
iv. 28-38). The Pleiades (Av. ^aoirycmnl) are 
mentioned in the Avesta [YaM^ viii. 12), and there 
are certain other allusions that may contain the 
names of special stars, though their interpretation 
is open to question (see Kulca, ^ Stars mentioned 
in the Avesta* in ZaHoshU^ ii. 7-22, Bombay, 
1904). In giving an account of creation, the 
Pahlavi book Brnidahikn, (ii. 5) sets the number 
of stars at 6480 (or 6,480,000, according to another 
reading). This figure is not uninteresting when 
taken in connexion with the fact that astronomers 
generally allow that between 5000 and 8000 fixed 
stars are visible to the naked eye. Kegarding the 
identification of certain of the major stars, though 
some are positively sure, reference may be made 
to a monograph by Munoherji P. Kharegert, * Some 
Heavenly Bodies mentioned in Old Iranian Writ- 
ings,* in the Bir JamsGtjee Jegeebkoy Madrsssa 
J iibilee Volmm, Bombay, 19X4, pp. 116-158 ; see 
also Moulton, Early ZororntnanisMi London, 
1913, pp. 23-27, 210-213, 279-281. 

4. Planets, meteors, and comets.— In contrast 
to the fixed stare and regular constellations, the 
planets, meteors, and comets were held by Zoro- 
astrians to be disturbers of the established order of 
the universe, and consequently to be of Ahrimanian 
origin and evil nature— a point of view directly 
apposed to that of Babylonia, where the planets 
were looked upon as distinctly beneficent in 
character (cf. Jastrow, Beligion of Babylonia and 
A^ayna^ Boston, 1898, p. 373). To the planets 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Yenus, and Saturn (the 
only five then known, but making seven with the 
sun and the moon, by the side of which they were 
usually mentioned) there were given, respectively, 
in Pahlavi the euphemistic names Vahrdm, 
A^harynasidi AndMdi and KBvdn, derived from 
divine names, ineluding the name of the god 
Ahura Mazda himself, because these beneficent 
powers curb and restrain the maleficent infiuence 
exercised by the planets {BwndaliUn^ v. 1-2; 
Stkand GUmdn^ iv. 1-5 5 Zdi-Spamm» ii. 
10, iv, -7-10, vi. ;i-2^ and consult the list In al« 
Biruni, Ohronokgij, tr, Baohau, London, 1879, 
p. 172). The Persian treatise lTlamd4 Mam 
{tr,> YuIIers, EmgmmiU uUr die B&ligion dea 


Zoroaster, Bonn, 1831, p. 52) states that they 
originally bore the names of demons, but were 
afterwards given designations of good omen. At 
the same time it is not impossible that we have in 
their nomenclature a translation of the Ea]>y Ionian 
names of the planets, Nahu^ Nergal^ Mardah, 
Mar, Ninib, as may he surmised from the equa- 
tions, Marduk (lord of the gods)=:Auhaima/.d = 
Jupiter; Nergal (god of w"ai)=Yahram™Mars ; 
and Istar ~ Anahid = Yenus ; on the confusion 
beWeen Tishtrya (‘Sirius’} and Tir (‘Mercury') 
compare the note by Gray, EEE i. 798^^; and, 
for the Babylonian names of the planets, consult 
Jensen, Kosmologie dor Bahylomer, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 134-139; Jastrow, Beligton of Babylonia 
and Assyria, pp. 370, 454-466. This parallel, in 
any case, is of interest because the Sau&lait nauies 
given by the Hindus to the planets show no like- 
ness to the Babylonian (cf. Weber, TorUsuiigAn 
uher indisehe LiteraturgeschicMs^, Beilin,^ 1876, 
p. 267 f.). Shooting stars are alluded to in the 
Avesta {Ya&t, viii. 8) under the name of Jcordma 
sturb, a designation meaning, perhaps, ‘worm 
stars * ; and there are several passages, in both 
Avesta and Pahlavi literature, which allude pre- 
sumably to comets {Yasna, xvi, 8 ; Bundahi^i, v, 
2, xxviii, 44, xxx, 17 ; Ddtistdn4 Dlruk, xxxvii, 
65, Ixix. 2).^ 

5. Signs of the zodiac. — The names of tlie 
twelve signs of the zodiac, at least in Sasanian 
times, correspond in concept with those familiar 
to us through the Greek and Latin designations, 
and are parallel likewise ivith the Babylonian, 
from which, like the Indo-Germanic zodiac in 
general, they are believed to be derived, and of 
which their names are translations — a phenomenon 
precisely paralleled in India and in other A static 
countries (see Ginzel, Eandhuchder Ghronologic, i., 
Leipzig, 1906, pp. 78-88). Thus in Pahlavi we 
find Varak (‘ Earn,’ Aries), Tbrd (‘Bull,’ Taurus), 
Do-patkar (‘ Two-figp.res,’ Gemini), Kalahang 
(‘ Crab,’ Cancer), Ber (‘ Lion,’ Leo), Khukik 
(‘Maiden,’ Yirgo), Tardzuh (‘Balance,’ Libra), 
Gazdum (‘ Scorpion,’ Scorpio), Nemasp Half 
horse,’ Centaur or Sagittarius), Vahlh {‘Goat,’ 
Capricorn), Ddl (‘Waterpot,’ Aquarius), Maluk 
(‘Fish,’ Pisces). The names of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions, as recognized in ‘ the subdivisions 
of the astronomers’ (PhL murtah4 hdmCmhan), are 
given in the Bundahiki (ii 3) ; but the reading of 
the various designations is by no means sure, and 
the individual identification of the names remains, 
therefore, uncertain, even when compared witli 
those in the Soghdian and Khorasmian list, given 
about A.D. 1000 by al-Birum [Chronology, tr, 
Sachau, p. 227 f.).* Possibly some further light 
may be gained from a study of the terminology 
used for these asterisms by the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Arabs, if not by the Babylonians (see Ginzel, 
op. cit. pp. 70-76). Buoh an attempt has already 
been made from the Sanskrit side, in comparison 
with Avestan and Pahlavi, by a Parsi ijcholar 
named Anklesaria, in an article entitled ‘ Asterisms 
in Iranian Literature ’ in Oanm Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 216-227. 

6* Prediction of events.— Like the reference in 
the preceding paragraph to the minute subdivisions 
used by the astronomers {Bund. ii. 3), there are 
kindred^ allusions in Sasanian litemturs to ‘the 
calculations of the astronomers’ or to Hha eom- 

Soghdian names of the planets given by Maiiiobtean 
fragments discovered at Turfan, m Ohimm Turkestan, corre* 
gpqad in general to the fonns given above (see P. W. K, MuJIer, 
‘^persischen" Kalendarausdrttcke In ohinesiachen Trip!- 
taka/ SBAW, 1007, pp. 458 t466). 

^ The zodiacal names given by the Turfan fragments (Uiilkt, 
Ipf. oit.) are Identical with those of totem Asia, m found la 
China, Siam, and Cambodia, as well as In Tibet and in Old 
TwWsh insorMqns (Clnzebm SS-87, 404, 411, 452, 601), Hkm 
oineriE^ entirely from the nabylonian nomenclature* 
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putations made by astrologers* with regard to 
olfserving favourable or unfavourable conjunctions 
of the stars {e.g., Datisttm-i Dinih^ Ixix. 3 ; ^ihancl 
Gihnfmlg Vijar^ iv. 28 ^ Epistles of MoAmiicihaTi 
il. ii 9-11 ; see West, SBE v. 11, xxiv. 130, xviii. 212, 
333-335, xxxvii, p. xlvii). Ardavan, the last of the 
Parthian s and predecessor of Ardaslur Papakan, 
who founded the Ba sanian dynasty in the 3rd cent, 
A D , IS represented as consulting on ^rave matters 
with his *wise men and constellation-knoweis’ 
{fldnalrm va axtar-mctrdn^ in the Pahlavi text 
KCt)'nrvme4 Artakhshir-i Pdpakdn^ ii. 4-5, lii. 5-6, 
ed. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1896, pp. 
10-11, 15-16), and their knowledge of the position 
of t iie stars at the moment enabled them to pi edict 
to him future events In a Pahlavi work dated 
A.D. 881 and entitled Epistles of MdniUcrihar, 
ir. ii. 9-11 (re-translated by West, SBE xxxvii., 
Infciod. p. xlvii), there is a .specific allusion to a set 
of astronomical ‘ tabloh ’ (Flit. ci. Arab, zlj, and 
the Byzantine Gr. of Theodorus Meliteniotes, 
ed. Bsener, Ad historiam Astronoimm Symhola, 
Bonn, 1876, p. 14), which were constiucted by ^the 
gieat Shatro-ayai.’ See, more fully, art. SuN, 
Moon, and Stars (Muhammadan), p. 95^ below. 
The passage cited mentions the tables alongside of 
those of Ptolemy and of the Hindus. 

7* Astronomical works. — Some of the works 
from which citations have been drawn above, like 
the one last quoted, actually belong to tiie early 
Muhammadan period of Pei sia, even though written 
in lhahlavi. Astronomy, influenced by Arab science, 
continued to flourish in Iran under Muslim rule. 
The notable scientiiic achievements of the great 
savjLTit and chronologist, ai-Birimi of Khiva (973- 
iU48), are siifHcient to^ prove that fact, and it is 
certain that computations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies must have played an important 
part in the reform of the calendar and establish- 
ment of the new Jalalian era, in 1079, by the Seljuk 
biiltan, Jalal-al-din Malikshah, under the direction 
of a commission of scholars headed by the well- 
known astronomer poet, Omar Khayyam. Omar, 
in fact, had been summoned to Merv by the sultan, 
four ^rears previously, to make observations in tlie 
royal observatory, and there he constructed the 
Zij4 MaliMCthl, * Astronomical Tables of Malik- 
shah,* w^hich were employed in the calendar reform. 
The iiaines of two or his colleagues engaged upon 
the reform w^ere Abul Mu?attar al-Isfizaii and 
Maimun ibn Najib ai-Wasiti (see Browne, Literary 
Risiory of Fersia^ London,* 1906, ii. 181, n. 2). A 
section of a large work composed in 1082-1083 by 
Kai-Ka as and entitled Qdhus-Ndmah (ch. 34) was 
fUiTODed to astrology and mathematics* (ed. 
Teheran, 1285 A.n.; tr. A. Querry, Paris, 1887 5 
cf, Brovmo, Lit. Eist. Fers. ii. 277). The Persian 
poet Anvari, of the 12th cent,, was a great astrolo- 
ger, and a conjunction of the planets m the sign of 
libra, calculated to take place on September 16, 
1186 (or in October of the preceding year, accord- 
ing to other accounts), led him to predict dire 
Cfilamities for that day 5 but h^pily they did not 
occur (see Bro-wne, Lit, Hist. Fers, ii, 368 ; Horn 
in GIrF ii. 262-263). In the 13th cent, the Mongol 
luler Hulagu Khan, grandson oi Chingiz Khan, 
established a celebrated observatory at Maritghali, 
in Azarbaijan, Western Persia, the building oi 
ivliich %vas begun in 1259, and traces of its ruins 
are still to be seen (cf, Wilson, Fersim Lift and 
Oastoms^ Hew York, 1895, p. 77). Hulagtl*s 
astronomer-royal was the learned NafIr-aW)in of 
JAs (1201-1274), whose Z%j4 llkcMn% or almanao 
and astronomical tables, was a notable contribu- 
tion to science (see Browne, Lit Eist. F^rs. ii. 
484-486). The names of several other medimvaX 
Persian astronomers, with a mention of their tables, 
are found in the Byzantine treatise of Theodorus 


Mohteniotes, refeiued to above (ed. Usener, pp. 
13-14). Best known among the astionomical 
tables, however, are those of Ulugh Begh, grandson 
of Timur and founder of the observaloiy at Samar- 
kand, in which city he died in 1449. These tables, 
■written in Arabic, were translated into Persian 
and ivere made accessible in Europe throiigli 
a Latin version by Gieaves (Giavius, London, 
1652), and again by Hyde in Persian and Latin 
(Oxford, 1665), and more recently by Bally 
(London, 1843) in Memoirs of the Royal Ash'onomi- 
cal Society^ xiii. 79-125. With refeience to the 
present status of astronomical studies in Persia 
itself, one of the laigest ineteoiites in the world is 
preserved as a curiosity in the Shah’s palace at 
Tolioran to-day ; but there is no astronomer-royal 
to know its true value, and Persia must still wait 
a renaissance before independent work m studying 
the heavens is done by those ot native biith. 

8. Influence of the 'heavenly bodies, — The astro- 
logical aspects of Persia’s early studies of star-lore * 
have already been indicated above. In fact, there ^ 
is little reason to doubt that ‘judicial astrology,’ 
or the attempt to determine scientifically the 
presumed influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the destiny of human events, was often regarded 
moi*e highly than natural astrology, or astronomy 
in our sense, which coniines its investigations to 
determining the motions and jiositions of the stars, 
sun, and moon, in order to gain more strictly 
scientific results, as we regard them. 

In some of the paragi*aplis given above there 
have been allusions to the beneficent part played 
by the sun and the moon in the development 
of the world and in advancing the welfare^ of 
mankind («?.y., YaH^ vi. 1-6, vi 5; BundnhUny 
vii. 2-4, and elsewhere), while the htars also entered 
into the sphere of human activity by exercising a 
kindly sway over the earth. Thus the great rain 
star Tishtrya, aided by Satavaesa in the Avesta 
{YaM^ viii. 1-62 5 Sirmah^ i. IS, ii. 13), combats 
the demon of drought, when invoked by men, and 
confers blessings upon his faithful worshippers. 
The victorious star Vanant {Yaity xx, 1) repulses 
the influence of evil,- and Hapto-iringa (Ursa 
Major) is eflective even in tempeiing the torment 
of the souls in hell, a region located in the_Noith 
(Main6g4 Ekrat, xlix. 15-21 5 &ikand Gumdnig 
VijdVy iv. 31-33). The three fixed stars or con- 
stellations just named are regarded in the Pahlavi 
book ^dyast Id-Sdyast (xiv. 5-6), which was written 
about tlic 7tli cent., but contains older matenai, as 
exercising an influence upon the efliciency of the 
sacrifice during the time of their ascendancy. In 
another chapter of the same work {Bdyast Id- 
iSdyasty xxi. 1-7) a specifically fortunate character 
is ascribed to the shadow of the noonday and 
afternoon sun when occupying certain uositionB in 
the zodiacal signs ; and in E(liistdn4 vi. 0, 

the stars are synonymous with destiny. The 
malign influence ascribed to the planets has been 
sufficiently indicated above, and need not be re- 
ferred to again in this section. 

Sufficient reference has likewise been made to 
the part played by astrology, astrologers, and 
horoscopes both in Sasanlan and in Muhammadan- 
Persian times. We need only recall the allusion 
to the last of the Parthian kings, Ardavan, and 
his astrologers {KdmdmQf ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6), and 
we have the authority of the great Khorasmian 
scientist abBirfinf for the fact that the Persian 
astrologers, like others, held that the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer was ^the horoscope of the world* 
(al-Birflni, OhromUgy, tr, Sachau, p. 55). ^ A 
illustration, m the 17th cent., of ephem end tables 
that were used also for horoscopio purposes iflay 
,he found in a work translated froiu tfio Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, with a LaHn commentary, 
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by Beok, in Ms E^hemerides Eersarum per totum 
annum, Augsburg, 1696 (especially cks. iii.~iv., vi.). 
Even to-day the astrologers art in casting a horo- 
scope holds an important place in the life of the 
ignorant and superstitious folk of Persia, and it 
still survives, though it is gradually disappearing, 
among the Zoroastnan Parsis of India (cf. Karaka, 
History of the Farsis, London, 1884, i 160-162). 

LrcEUATURE.— For a translation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
books consult the versions by Darmesteter and West in SBE^ 
vois. iv., xxiii. , and v., xvui., xxiv , xxxvn., and by Mills, ib, 
xxxi ; likewise the French translation by Darmesteter, Le Eend- 
Avesta, S vols., Paris, 1802-1893 The more important single 
works on the subject have been given m the course of the 

o-*ticie. A. V. Williams Jacksok, 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Japanese).— In 
the ancient mythology of Japan the sun- goddess 
plays the most important rdle, while the moon- 
god, her brother, occupies an insignificant place, 
and almost nothing is told about stars. The 
commonly accepted story is that the sun-goddess 
(Amaterasu, 'the heaven-shining deity and the 
moon-god (Tsuki-yomi, * the ruler of the moonlight 
night’) were born, together with the storm-god 
(Susa-no-wo, ‘ the swift-impetuous ’), of the couple 
who were the progenitors of the Japanese aichi- 
pelago.^^ In this stoiy the creation of these deities 
is conceived evidently as a generative act, whereas 
another version makes the emergence of the two 
deities from the * white copper ’ mirrors the work 
of the male progenitor alone. Perhaps a more 
interesting veision of the story is that the sun and 
the moon were produced out of the eyes of the 
progenitor, when he was washing in order to purify 
himself from the stains with which he had been 
contaminated on his visit to the infernal world 
after the death of his consort. ^ Though there are 
these different versions, the common trait and pre- 
dominant factor in the story is that the sun- 
goddess is considered to be the supreme ruler of 
heaven and earth, and also the progenitrix of the 
ruling family, who claim to have handed down 
from the goddess herself the three insignia of the 
throne (see below). Now the relation between 
the sun-goddess and the moon-god is based on the 
natural phenomenon that the two are visible 
alternately by day and by night. The story is as 
follovs ; ’ j 


The sun-goddesB once commissioned her brother, the moon, 
to go down fiom their heavenly abode to earth to seeUkemochi, 
the female genius of food. When the latter eatertamed the 
moon with the food-stufPs taken out of her body, the moon 
became flushed with auger and slew the goddess of food. The 
sun-goddess was so displeased with her brother's wantonneas 
that she said to him : ' Thou art a wicked deity . I must not 
see thee face to face.’' Hence the sister and brother appear 
alternately in heaven.^ 


The intention of the story is evident, but at th< 
same time it shows a characteristic of the sun 
goddess as the matron of agriculture, which playec 
a great part in the myths and worship of th( 
goddess,^ Thus, in contrast to the prominent rdb 
played by the sun-goddess, the moon plays a veij 
inferior part, and a much smaller part is played bj 
the stars, A star-god is mentioned in the ancieni 
myth, but his rdle is quite ambiguous, while a 
festival in honour of certain stars (the stellai 
constellations called the Herdsman and the Weave- 
maid) was derived from China, All other stories 
and worship of stars are much later and wer€ 
introduced chiefly through Buddhist agency, 
1 See EiMngi: OhrmicUs of Japan, tn W, a, Aston (Proe, 
Japan Soe. ofLon^, Suppl. to vol. i. [ISOC]), p. 18 1 j and, foi 
the following stones, 20 , S 2 , etc, 

»See Kosi^U, m\ Romds of ArK^knt Japan, tf. B. H. 
Ohatttberkin {TASJ, Suppl. fco vol. x. [ISSS]), pp, 42-44. This 
reraiou is preserved ^rn iamkongi, p. 32, and, for its connexion 
^kh^the^onceptlon of Me and death, see art. Life Am 

» EihongL p. Sg, 

J bondon, 190S, p. mt, where the ritual to 

the goddess for harvest is cited. , 


though some of them may have been derived fi om 
other sources— Hindu, Persian, or Chinese. The 
most prominent star-worship is that of the Pole 
star, together -with Ursus Major. ^ These stars, 
conceived as one deity, are worshipped by tlie 
Buddhists as the protector of the country as well 
as of individual fortune, while the 8hintoist-> 
identify them with the Taoist ‘ palace of iridescent 
subtlety’ (Shi-bi-kyu in Sino- Japanese), iviiere the 
highest deity of Shinto, the ‘ eternal-ruling ' 
(Minaka-nuslii), is believed to reside. But this 
Shinto worship is of late origin ; it was specially 
emphasized by a ShintS theorizer in the eaily part 
of the 19th century. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
(6th cent.) and questions came up as to the 
relationship between the indigenous deities and 
the Buddhist pantheon, the Buddhist teacheis 
tried to discover analogies between them and to 
explain that the Buddhist deities were the original 
noumena and the native ones their lateral mani- 
festations. The most striking analogy was found 
between the sun-goddess and the aspect of Buddha's 
personality conceived in the sun-myth. The 
difierence in gender concerned the syncretist but 
little, partly because the Japanese language hatl 
no genders and partly because the noumenon and 
the manifestation may take any sex. The lesult 
was an identification of the Japanese sun-gotlde^'-^ 
with Buddha Vairochana ('the illuminator’), and 
this conception exercised a wide influence on 
doctrine and worship during the sway of the 
syncretic SliintQ from the 8th cent, down to the 
nuddle of the 19th, when the combination was 
dissolved by force. Among the theorizeis of the 
syncretism we may cite one, Kaneia (1402-81), 
who explained sun, moon, and stars as correspond- 
ing to the three insignia of the throne, i e. the sun 
to the mirror, the moon to the jewel, and the stars 
to the sword. ^ This eclectic theoiy was backed by 
the popular conception of the ‘ three illuminating 
bodies^ [San-kd) and their worsliip. People even 
nowadays legard a simultaneous appearance of tlie 
three as an auspicious occasion for worship and as 
a sign of special blessing to the conn try 
when on an autumn day the clear sky and the 
comparatively weak light of the sun cause the new 
moon and a ceitaiii star (Venus) to be visible to 
the eyes. Naturally, various configurations of the 
celestial bodies were used for methods of divination 
and ill ediotions. In those methods Hindu, Peisian, 
and Chinese elements may be detected, and their 
influence is still a living force among the mass of the 
people. 

LipRATURB. — Besides the works cited in the footnotes, set- 
M. Anesaki, Japanese Mythology (= vol. vni. of The Mytknlmy 
of All Ram), Boston, 1920. AHESAKI. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Mahammadan). 
—I. Astrology. — i. Name. —Among the Mus- 
lims the technical name of astrology is *ibn 
(or gina'at) ahkdm an-nujmn,^ * science (or art-) 
of the decrees of the stars,’ Him abahMm, 

^ science of the decrees.’ Sometimes, tliough 
rarely, m place of alfloWm its synonym mdtiya m 
found. Another name is anmafmmk {mjamah) or 
him aPrnajamalh. On the other hand, the names 
%lm {sina'at) an-nujum^ * science (or art) of the 
stars,’ him at4anfim, mean astronomy as well as 
astrology, and they also mean both of these sciences 
taken together. The word ahkdm also signifies 
Judgments/ Judicial decisions’ | accordingly the 
It 1 given above was in 

the Midme Ages translated in the Latin yersions 
of Arabic works by sdentia judiciorum delU 

1 Sfi© ayiim 3?HiitOS0rHV vol. lx. p 8^0* 

2 Atm the case of the othot hrauehes of soieuMo Htefatufe. 

Musalmilu peoples made use of the ArafeJe 
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arunii and thence came the name of astrolog%a 
judiciaria or astronomia JudAciorumy astrology, 
as opposed to astrologia {astronomid) quad- 
rivirdis (or doctriTmlis)^ which is astronomy. 
Thus m the denomination of astrology among the 
Musalmans there is a concept somewhat difierent 
from that contained m the Greek term 
dTOTeXecrfjartK'i^, ‘science of the fulfilment [of as- 
tiological prognostications].’ The astrologer is 
usually called by the same name as the astronomer, 
viz. munujjini (much moio rarely way; «?}?,) j some- 
times, however, he is called by the special word 
ahkdml (plur. ahkdinigyUn, ashdb smd'at al- 
ahluim). It was only in the 19th cent, that the 
distinction between mnnajjinii ‘astrologer,’ and 
falalii, ‘astronomer,’ was introduced into Arabic 
(at least in Egypt and in Syiia). 

2 * Divisions. — The Muhammadans usually ar- 
range the science of astrology under five principal 
hem Is . 

(a) The fundamental principles of astrology, viz. 
the difieient divisions of the ecliptic, the properties 
of the various celestial places and of individual 
planets, the methods of determining the ascendant 
and the 1*2 celestial houses {buyuty ‘ domus ’), the 
planetary conjunctions, etc. 

(5) Prognostics of a universal character {al-aJiJcdm 
'(da umur cfl-dlam)i viz. those which refer to the 
vicisfsitudes of kingdoms, dynasties, religions, and 
cities, to wars, emdemics, famines, winds, lains, 
the prices of goods, etc. This part of astrology, 
■which Ptolemy calls dToreKec/iartK^ fcaOaiXiK'^, ‘uni- 
versal apotelesmatics,’ is usually called by the 
Ai'ixh>i talulicil sinl al-dlaMi ‘revolutiones annonim 
mimdi,’ since a great part of these prognostics is 
deduced from the planet which has the dignity of 
‘ bignificator’ dcdll, hayldj) at the moment 

when the sun enters Aries, i.e, at the beginning of ; 
each tropic year. This universal part of astrology 
is subdivided into three sections : (i. ) predictions 
drawn from the various kinds of planetary con- 
i unctions {qirdndt, iqHrdndt), (ii.) predictions 
based on the ‘revolutiones annorum mundi,’ (iii.) 
predictions relating to the ‘mutationes aeris’ 
[ktghayyuT al-'kawW)^ Le, to meteorological phen- 
omena, and which are deduced from the lunar 
stations, or from the heliacal rising of Sirius, etc. 

(e) Individual ijrognostications relating to the 
vicissitudes of individuals, derived from the planet 
or other celestial place which may happen to be 
the ‘significator’ at the moment of bixtli, and 
then from the ‘significator^ at each revolution of 
successive tropic years. This part of astrology 
jptolemy calls yepedXLdhoytKTjy and the Arabs al- 
vumdlldy ‘nativitates.’ 

{d) MasdAly ‘ interrogationes ’ (dpwr'jfo'ees), or that 
part of astrology which is concerned with replies 
to questions, c.y., the circumstances of a distant 
relative, the a'utlior of a theft, the hiding-place 
of a runaway slave, etc. The ‘interrogationes’ 
are always connected by the Muhammadan as- 
trologers with the division of the heavens into 
12 ‘domusP The astrologers who follow the pure 
tradition of Ptolemy do not admit the ‘interro- 
gationes.^ 

{$) Il}tvyWi'diy ‘ electiones,’ ie, the choice of the 
propitious moment for doin^ any particular thing. 
The most common method is that of determining 
such a moment by seeking in which of the 12 
celestial ‘domus* the moon is found at that par- 
ticular moment. This was also very probably the 
method employed by the Greeks j but along with 
this some Muhammadan astrologers use another 
method, of Indian origin (but also attributed to 
Dorotheas}, which consists in deducing the fitting 
moment for action from the place wMflh the moon 
then occupies in one of the 28 lunar stations or 
mansions (manmil). The ‘ electiones * also are ndt 


admitted by the astrologers who follow Ptolemy’s 
teaching. 

3. Place among the sciences. — The science of 
the stars, says Ptolemy at the beginning of Ins 
TUrahihloSy or Quadrijgartituifny consists of two 
parts : the first studies the appearances of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies either with respect 
to each other or with respect to the earth ; the 
second seeks to deduce, from the physical qualities 
of those appearances, the changes which take place 
in the sublunar world The lust part is a science 
which stands by itself, and can be studied inde- 
pendently of the second 5 this, on the contrary, 
cannot do without the first. This conception that 
astrology is but the sister of astionomy, a branch, 
that IS tx) say, of the ‘ science of the stars,’ which 
in its turn is a pait of ‘mathematics’ Culum 
riyadiyyahy AdumtcClhaiyyahy is common 

to all the Musalman astrologers and astronomers, 
and is accepted also by some philosophers (al- 
Farabi in his de ScientiiSy and the Ihwan as-safa’, 
or ‘sincere companions’ of the lOth'cent. in their 
Epistles), by the author of the Mafdtlh aVulum, 
or ‘ Encyclopsedia of the Sciences’ (lOth cent.), 
and by the great historian philosopher Ihn galdun 
[Froleg, lib. vL cap. 13 ; M. G. de Slane’s Fr. tr., 
Paris, 1802-68, iii. 122 f.). 

Astrology, however, is classified in a difierent 
way by the majority of the philosophers. Musal- 
man writeis commonly divide all science into two 
great categories : (a) sciences which relate to re- 
ligious law (Adum sharAyyah), that is to say, in 
addition to theology and canon law, the learning 
which serves as an introduction to them, namely, 
grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, history, 
etc. j (6) intellectual or philosophic sciences {^vluTiKh 
'aqliyyah or hikmiyyah), which the author of 
the Mafdtlh al'ulum, thinking of their origin, 
Qfdln'ulum'al-ajam, ‘foreign sciences.’^ The in- 
tellectual or philosophical sciences in their turn 
are for the most part divided into the three sec- 
tions- already fixed by the later Greek peripa- 
tetics and by the Keo - Platonic expounders of 
Aristotle (e,g., Ammonius, Simplicius, and Johan- 
nes Philoponus), namely ; (a) metaphysie (cd- 
hikmah aiAldhiyyah, QsdKoylu, rd /uerd rd (pvtnKd) ; 
(b) natural sciences {al- hikmah at -tabViyyah, 
‘natural philosophy,’ (pverLKT});^ (c) mathematical 
sciences {al- hikmah ar-riyadiyyah, ixadrjfiuTLK’b) 
These last correspond to the Quadrivi'um of 
Boethius, namely, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music ; on the other hand, the natural sciences 
are subdivided into eight fundamental iJarts, named 
for the most part after the titles of the corre- 
sponding Aristotelian works, namely : AusouUatio 
physim, Generatio et corruptio, Omhim et mun- 
dum>, Meteorm, Miner alia, Vegetalia, Animalia, 
d& Anima. Avicenna {M aqsdm al^'ulUm al- 
'aqliyyah, in Tis'rasdJil, Constantinople, 1298 A.H. 
[=sA.D. 1881], p. 71 fi*.), Mufiammad al-Akfani as- 
Bahawi [Irshad ahgadd, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 
ISiO; the author died in 749 A.H. [=:A.D. 1348]), 
5[ajji i'be introduction to Ms Lexicon 

hihUographicum et encyclopmdimm),^ and others 
consiaer astrology as one of the 7 (or 9) , 

‘ secondary branches * of the natural sciences, plac- 
ing it, that is to say, beside medicine, physiog- 
nomy, interpretation of dreams, alchemy, the 
science of tahsmans, etc. TMs same classification 
of the natural sciences is found in ai-Ghazali 
(t 605 A,H. CspA.P. iXll]), who, in his TaM/ut ah 

lEacli of these two cateforiea afterwardis gives place 
to the distinction between theoretical {nai^uriyya%\ and prac- 
tical ( "amalifyukh) scienoe— a distinction which has its origin in 
Aristotle (B. teller, JRhilo8opki& der GfriecHen^ Xnbihgen, 
1875-8X, m !!. 1^7). 

a Other divisions, indicated m the Writings of the, IhwSn a?- 
lafa', in the a?- Wm, etc., are nseless for onr present 

G. Fliiget 8 vols., London, XSts-SS. ' ’ 
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falasifahf Cairo, 1319 (1901), p 63 f., lefers to it as 
common amongst the Musalman peripatetics, and 
approves of it. 

Averrocs, in the Tahdfut al-tahafut^ Cairo, 
1319 (1901), p. 121 , admits, ab corresponding to 
Aristotelian teaching, the eight fundamental parts 
of the natuial sciences ; but he denies that the 
so-called deiived bianches are sciences. Medicine, 
he sayb, is an art [nncVah] and not a science ; it 
has a piactical and not a theoretical character ; 
accordingly astrology is included in the same 
category with divination from the flight of birds 
and from the movement of quadrupeds {zajar)^ 
with divination in the form of vaticinations [kahtt- 
nah)^ with physiognomy and with the interpreta- 
tion of di earns, all being arts 'which have as their 
aim the prediction of the future, but which ‘ axe 
not sciences either theoretically or practically, 
liowever it may he supposed that one may some- 
times derive some practical advantage from them.’ 

A curious classiiication is found at the begin- 
ning of the unedited book d& Interrogationibm 
{F%%masaHl) of the astrologer Ya'qub al-Qasrani, 
who lived in the 3rd cent. A,H. (9th A.D.). Ac- 
cording to the catalogue of the Arabic MSS of 
Berlin (W. Ahlivaidt, VerzGicJimss dcr arah Hand- 
schnften, Berlin, 1887-99, y. 27«5, no. 5877), he main- 
tains three degrees {mardtib) of science ; theology, 
medicine, science of the stars i the last, being based 
not on observation, but on deduction from analogy, 
occupies a place between the other t^vo, 

4 . Sources.^ — (a) Greek — These axe represented 
by the classic (if we may call it so) astrology of 
the Tetrahihlos or Qua^ripartitnm of Ptolemy ; 
by the writings of l^orotheus Sidonius (1st cent. 
A.D.), which go back to the Grmoo-Egyptian 
tradition; by tiie great eclectic compilation of 
Vettius Talens (2nd cent. A.D.);® by the book 
on the ^decani,’ the ‘ intexrogationes,’ and the 
nativities of Antiochus of Athens {2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D.), %vhich appears especially to follow 
the Babylonian tradition ; by the Kapirds^ or Uenti- 
loqnimi,^ falsely attiibuted to Ptolemy ; by some 
works ascribed to the mythical Heimes ; ^ and by 
an author whose name (Kiinos ?, Zimos ?) is cited 
by Arabic writers in a form so corrupt as to be un- 
rec^iissabie. Of another Greek writer, Teucer 
or Teucrus of Babylon, the Arabs had knowledge 
through Iranian sources. 

(b) Indian^ — The Musalman writers mention 
seven or eight Indian astrologers, whose names, 
however, it has not as yet been possible to identify 
with the corresponding Sanskrit. The most im- 
portant is K.n.k.h or K.t.k.h, who, according to 
some Arabic %mters, appears to have come to 
Baghdad to the court of the klialif al-Mansur, 
bringing thither astronomical books of India, and, 
according to others, making known Indian arith- 
metic. The Axabs attribute to Mm writings on 
the numuddr (that is, on the method of ascertain- 
ing a factitious ascendant of the nativits^), on the 
nativities, and on the conjunctions of the planets ; 
it is therefore plain that he had also treated of 
the part of Indian astrology called in Sanskrit hord 
or fitaJca, which arose through Greek influence. 
This confirms a conjecture of F, Boll {S^haera, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 4141), who, from the citations 
contained in the Introductorium of Abu Ma'shat 

1 For Ueta-iis see the present ■writer's Arabic lessons ou the 
origins of astroaoniy among the Arabs al-falak t(A%^u7m 
f% l-gur&n Rome, 1011-10), pp. 180-215 (Iraumn 

sources), 236^220 (Grech sources), etc. 

S Muhammaciau astrologers ware also acquainted. %?itb the 
of Vettius yalena through an Arabic tran^ahonof 
a Rahlavi version ; of. below, under (qX 

3 The Ar«tbic tr. is rather w paraphrase, which attempts to 
interpret the theories obsourely indicated in tb® Greek text. 

' ^ Some of the works attributed to Hemes seem to be Husah 
man falsi0cations-^..q., the book Ae EevoluUonibus ntctiviuttm, 
which has reached us In a lAtin translation. 


(or Albumasar), infers that K.n.k.h had before 
him materials of distant Greek origin for Ins re- 
presentation of the figures arising in the heavens 
together with the ‘ decani.’ But in general, 
Musulmhn astrologeis cite simply Hhe Indians’ 
{al-Hind)i without particular names of authors. 
We must further add that the influence of Iniiiau 
astrology made itself felt sometimes through 
Iranian Vvuitmgs and oral teaching, as is apparent 
from some Indian words which have pas^^ed into 
Arabic terminology in an Iranian form — c.y., darh 
\ jdn (Ind. drekhlyia). 

(c) Iranian , — These are in the PahlavJ language 
I or Middle Age Peisian. The wiitings of Teucrus 
j of Babylon (second half of the Isb cent, a.d.) 

I on the figures arising in the heavens together 
I with the ‘ decani ’ reached the Arabs through a 
Persian version, where the name of the author, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi wTifcing, 
was after'waids spelt by the Persian.s and Arabs 
Tinkaliis (also Tankalush or Tankalusha) ; so that 
in the Introduetorium of Abu Ma'shar his tcadi- 
ings were given as ‘teachings of the Persian^’ 
{madJihab al-Furs) and contain also some Perbian 
names of constellations (ef. Boll, p. 415 f.). An- 
other source wa.s Buzurjmihr’s commentary on the 
astrological 'kvQokoyio^i of Vettius Valons; the 
Pahlavi translation of the Greek title was vi^ldhak 
‘ selected,’ which became in Arabic al-hizidhaj and 
was afterwards variously and stro,ngely corrupted 
by Arabic writeisP The Musalmans also cited as 
a source of astrological teachings the mythical 
Zoroaster (Zaradusht in Arabic writings, Zardusht 
in modern Persian writings), whose name indeed 
was already frequently found in Gieok astrology 
of the 4tli and following centuries. A fourth 
source is the book on ‘nativities’ of [al-jAndar- 
zghar, son of Zadanfarrah j but we lack informa- 
tion about this personage, whose name is corrupted 
into Alendezgod in the Latin version of Aicabitius 
(al-QabM), and into Andru^agar in the Latin 
version of the book of the »Jew Ibn ‘Kzra on 
nativities (which always draws on Arabic sources). 
Those astrological writings which are ascribed by 
the Arabs to Jamasp the Wise (the trusted coun- 
sellor of the mythic king Gushtasp) seem to be 
late Muhammadan falsifications. 

^We do not know exactly when all these works 
hitherto mentioned •were first translated into 
Arabic, but it is certain that the great majority 
of them were known in the second half of the Btli 
cent. A.D., that is, when Musalman culture began. 
If the indication placed at the end of the unediced 
'Ar4 miftdlh an-nnjum of Hermes (MS in Biblioteea 
Ambrosiana in Milan) is true, this book -would .seem 
to have been translated in the month Dim ’l-qa' dah, 
125 A.H., namely, in September 743 A.D., while 
the IJmayyad khalxfs were still reigning. Tlie 
first version of the TetrablUos is due to Abil 
Yahyfi al-Bairiq, a translator of the time of aJ- 
Mans-ux, the second 'Ahb5sid khalif (186-158 A.H. 
[A.I). 754-775]); Borotheus and Antiochus axe 
already mentioned in the writings of Mfl sluV 
Allah (Messahala) in the second half of the 8 th 
cent. ; all the other Greek authors mentioned 
above are amply cited by the astrologers of the 0 th 
century. As has already been said, the writings 
of the Indian IC.n.k.h seem to have been known 
at Baghdad in the time of the khalsf aPMaublir ; 
and about the middle of the 9th cent, ^ve Save 
already several small astrological works of al- 
Kindi (Alohindus) formed expressly on Indian 
models. It is almost certain that the Persian 
books were translated by members of the family 


^ yn the Latin version of Albohaz&n HaJy fllli AbonrngsL M 
ludimernronm, Basel, isn, tin® name Of the book is TMimk 
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Nawbaht, known by their translations from 
Pahlavf into Arabic (cf. Kitah al-Fihrist, xip. 244, 
274), whose head was astrologer at the court 
of al-Maiisui ; and in any case the antiquity of 
Iranian inflixence in astrology is attested by the 
fact that in the works of^ Ma sha’ Allah, accord- 
ing to the Latin tianslation of John of Seville, 
technical teinis of Iranian oiigin are freely used • 
r.y., alhylcg {/dhaylaj), akochodm {akkacUnuldh)^ 
niimhutar {<il-jdnh(ih tail). 

Side by side with the written sources there w^as, 
without doubt, the oral tradition of the peoples 
cuiivertod to Islam. ^ Among the Syiianfs Chris- 
tianity Iiad almost suifocated astrology, although 
Bardesanes (164-222) had reconciled Christian 
dogma w'ith an attenuated form of predestination 
by means of the stais ; all the same we know' that at 
Ijarrau, the ancient Cairine, special astrological tra- 
ditions nourished along with other pagan sciences. 
It is fuither probable that Thooiihilus, son of 
Thomas, a Chiistian of Edessa who was astrologer 
of the khaiif al-Mahdi (A.u. 776-786), and who has 
been cited by several Musalman astrologers as 
an authority on the subject of ‘electiones,^ again 
took up With Syrian oral tradition. In the same 
manner it is natural that there were absorbed into 
Musalman culture the astrological beliefs and prac- 
tices of tlie Aramaic centres (tending to paganism) 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, of the Egyptians, 
etc. Finally, we must not forget the Judaic ele- 
ment which had a notable part in the first ages of 
Ivlusalman astrology ; in fact, among the principal 
writers on astrological matters in Arabic in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries of the Hijra are the Jews 
^la sha’ Allah, Bahl ibn Bishr, Eabban at-Tabari, 
and Sanad ibn * Ali. 

5* Special character,— The civilized peoples 
over whom the Arabic domination of the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th centuries extended, viz. Greeks, Copts, 
Syrians, Persians, and Indians, had already 
imagined all the possible fundamental combina- 
tions concerning the indaence of the stars over 
mundane events ; consequently it was impossible 
for the Musalman astrologer to find out anything 
substantially new. On the other hand, the 
principal justification of astrology consisted pre- 
cisely in presenting itself as the jealous preserver 
of that wJiicli an age-long experience had taught 
the %vise of preceding generations. The ofiice of the 
Musalman astrologers consequently was reduced 
to a choosing of what seemed suitable among the 
many principles and methods of their piedccessors, 
and. at times to a harmonizing of elements^ of 
very diverse origin, amplifying and completing 
particular points on w'hich it v/as easy to give free 
rein to fancy. All tins, as we have said, was done 
with the widest eclecticism. But, though nothing 
really original is met with in the field of apoteles- 
matics properly so called, there is, all the same, a 
point on which Arabo-Musalnian astrology is far 
superior to other astrologies, including the Greek, 
and represents a real pi'ogress. This consists of 
a wide and continued application of spherical 
astronomy and of exact mathematical processes 
to the methods of astrological research. Among 
the Greek astrologers the calculations are very 
rough j arcs of the ecliptic are substituted for 
arcs of the equator, right ascensions for oblique 
ascensions ; rough tables, useful for a determined 
terrestrial latitude, are also employed for difierent 
latitudes j the latitudes of the planets are neglected 
in the calculation of the radiations (‘projeotiones 
radiorum/ matdnlp mh - Among the 

Greeks we seek in vain for a clear exposition of 
the method of determining mathematically the 12 
heavenly <domus,’ which, however,, form one of 
the hinges of the astrological system. Ptolemy 


himself, teaching minutely in the TctraUblos how 
the ‘directio’ {d4>e(Tis) is calculated, completely 
neglects the latitude of the planets. Chai acteristic 
is the fact that Ptolemy, in the Almagest ^ occupies 
himself with three problems useful only to astro- 
logers (inclination of the shadow of the eclipses 
vith respect to the ecliptic and to the horizon, 
position of the stars with respect to the sun 
in consequence of the daily motion of the sphere, 
appearances and occultations of the planets with 
lespect to the solar rays), and which even in 
astrology are of very small impoitance ; and, on 
tlie other hand, he does not make the slightest 
allusion to other problems of spheiical astronomy 
which would be of capital impoitance for apoteles- 
matics. Musalman astronomers, on the contrary, 
teach exact calculations, and often even prepare 
tables for all the mathematical problems required 
by astrology: determination of the 12 celestial 
houses, ‘dijoctio,’ ‘ revolutiones annorum,’ ‘pro- 
feetio,’ ‘projectio radiorum.’ Thus astrology, 
among the Musalmans, becomes an art which 
demands a solid scientific preparation, and which 
tends to give an ever gi-eater mathematical com- 
plication and exactness to its methods of research 
among celestial phenomena. F,g,, the mamarr 
( ‘ passage [of one planet over another],’ almanarj or 
‘ supereminentia/ of our astrologeis) corresponds 
exactly from an apotelesmatic point of view to the 
Ka6v7repTipr}(rL$ of the Gieeks; but whilst for the 
Greeks this takes place when a planet is situated to 
the west of another, viz. has a lesser longitude, for 
the Arabs the mama'n' takes place when a planet 
in its own epicycle is distant from the apogee of 
the epicycle less than another planet is distant from 
the apogee of its own epicycle. Consequently, its 
calculation in Musalman astrology is not a light 
matter, and requires the employment of complete 
planetary tables. We can understand, therefore, 

I why the theory of the mamarr of the planets is not 
only expounded in several treatises of spherical 
astronomy, bnt has also given rise to special 
monographs. The importance of all this is plain : 
in the Hellenistic world astrology flourishes while 
astronomy decays ; in the Musalman world of the 
Middle Ages astrology becomes a potent ally of 
mathematical and observational astronom^^ 

6. Polemic concerning astrology. — From Islam 
astrology at first had a much less unfavourable 
reception than from Christianity. The latter had 
to combat in the teachings of astrology an entire 
world of pagan ideas and cults ; it had to contend 
against the concept of necessity, which excluded 
Christian free wilt In the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D., however, the pagan elements of astroloip' 
were completely modified j they were so entirely 
hidden under a verbal formalism as to he no 
longer recognizable j and, on the other hand, 
orthodox Islam, with its doctrine of predestination, 
which excluded the freedom of human actions, 
was, at bottom, not very far removed from the 
elixapfiivy of the Stoics and of many astrologers 
of antiquity. When we consider that the first 
Musalman theologians took no heed whatever of 
the sciences which did not appear to have any 
relation to the religious content of Islam, we 
easily understand how astrology had been able to 
advance xmimpeded through its first stages almost 
up to the end of the 2nd cent, of the Hijra. It 
is not, therefore, astonishing that AM Ma'shmr# 
writing Ms IntrodmioHum in 848 A.D., among Hie 
ten categories of persons hostile to astrological 
teaching, makes no mention whatever of opponents 
influenced hy strictly religious reasons,^ and he 
makes his defence of astrology to consist (iHroef. 

I. 6, fob h2v.-b 3 T.) onlyin an amplification, of 
the arguments with which Ptolemy (Tdtmh 3t. 3 ) 

I Intfodwt&rimii 1. 4 (Aitgsfiurg-, I489j fol a 7 B y,). 


had already maiatained the material and moral 
advantages of foreseeing the future^ even if this ! 
should appear to be adverse to us. The * philo- 
sopher of the Arabs,’ al-Kindi, who died a little 
after 870 A.B., regards astrology as an integral 
part of philosophy {hikmahy falsafah ) ; he seeks 
its basis not only in the four mathematical, but 
also in the physical and metaphysical doctrines ; ^ 
and he opposes it to many popular prejudices. 
Al-Kindi was perhaps the only one who endeavoured 
to reduce to a completely rational and systematic 
form the principles and the methods of astrology. 

But matters soon underwent a change. Towards 
the end of the 2 nd cent, of the Hxjra the know- 
ledge of Axistotle’s teaching grew more definite and 
profound, and in this there was no place for 
astrology ; hence the pMlosopiiers commenced to 
make war against it. On the other hand, the theo- 
logians were not slow to see in the infiuence 
attributed to the stars over human actions a 
menace to the severely monotheistic conception of 
Islam, more especially when later on there filtered 
into Musalman theology an opposition to the idea 
of necessary causality, and the atomistic doctiine 
of continued creative acts became more prevalent. 
Moreover, the daring piedictions concerning the 
duration of Islrim^ became an evident danger 
to dogma. Thus the polemic against astrology 
became very acute.® 

The most ancient confutation which we possess 
is that of Abu ’ 1 -Qasim 'Isa ibn ‘Al!/ drawn up 
in the first half ot the lOtlr cent.,® and preserved 
in a work ot the ^anbalite theologian, Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jauziyyah, Mhftdh dCtr as-sciddah.^ 

After an exordium m which he admits that the stars may 
have some influence on such natural phenomena as climate and 
temperament, hut denounces the practice of foretelling the 
future by their means, he divides his dissertation into three 
distinct parts. The first has reference to the discox'dance among 
astrologers as to their fundamental principles concerning the 
nature of the influence of the stars, and an exposition follows of 
several fundamental principles for astrological calculations on 
winch the various writers disagree — e.g., the method of deter- 
mining the planetary ‘ termmi,’ the * significator ’ 
the ‘ pars fortun®,’ the male and female zodiacal signs. The 
second part consists of the examination of many principles 
which are affirmed by the astrologers, but which are repugnant 
to good sense (mustahsha'). In the third part 'Xsfi ibn 'Ali cites 
some of the arguments adopted by the astiologers in favour of 
their science, and refutes them. 

Contemporary with 'Isa ibn ’Ali is the famous 
philosopher ai-Farabi {q,v, % t A.D. 950), who, as a 
profound student of Aristotle, could not but be 
opposed to astrology. We have a work of his 
against astrology,'^ which, however, is not so 
vigorous a confutation as we should have ex- 
pected fiom such a philosopher and contains some 
childish reasonings. This is explained by the fact 

1 Of. the quotations in M. Steinschneider, ZDMQ xviii. [18643 
134 ; and chs. s. and xi. of the anonymous Latin pamphlet De 
errmbuspMlosophormn {written in the second half of the 13th 
cent.), ed. P. Mandonnet, Siam' de Brabant^y Louvain, 1908-11, 
pt. li. pp. 18-21. 

s B,g., Theophilus, son of Thomas, the astrologer of the third 
^Abbasid Mialif (see above, § 4), maintained that the reign of 
Islam would last only 960 years {Ibn ^aldun, Proleg., lib. iii. 
eh. llv., tr. de Slane, li. 222 f.). The philosopher al-Kmdi 
calculated that the duration of the kingdom of the Arabs would 
be 69a years (see 0. Loth, ‘Al-Kindi als Astrolog,' in Moigm- 
tdndische Poraaliungeni Festschrift mi JS, L. Fleiseher, Leipzig, 
1876, pp. 26a»309), 

3 Hen like al-Jabi? (t266 A.H., 869 A,».) and the famous 
theologians al-JubbaT (t 308 A.H., 916-916 a,b.} and al-Agh‘ajd 
(t 824 A.H., 936 A.13,) Were declared enemies of astrology, 

4Accord3ttg to Ibn al-Qifti» Lippert, p. 244 1, he died 
on Friday, 28 Eabr li., S95 a n., Le, 28t1i Hareb, lOOX A.n. : ot 
also Fihristi p. 129. 

» It is, in fact, cited in the preface of the Libellus isagogious 
ad magisteHum judiciortm astrarum, which al-Qabisi had 
written for Saif ad-daulah, pidnce of Aleppo, who reigned from 
8SS to 360 A.H. CA.n. M4-9073. 

6 Cairo, 1823-26 a,h. [A. 11, X9G6-07], if. 166-196. 

T Al-Farabi, Philosophische Mhcmdlumen, tr. F. Dietesid, 
Leyden, 1892, pp. 170-180 (pp. 104-114 of the text published in 
1890). Dieterid at some points has not understood the ineanins* 
of some technical terms of astrology, so fch4t Ms version is not 
always perfect. 


that the work is merely a series of notes, published 
by a disciple Just as he found them. 

The philosophers eontemporaxy with al-Farfibi 
did not all share his hostility to astrology ; in fact 
the schools which had been less subject to Aris- 
totelian influence favouied it, as was already the 
case with al-Kindi. 

With reference to this a special place is held by the Ihwan 
as-§afa’, ‘Sincere Companions,’ who flourished m al-Batjrah 
towards A.I). 050-960, and whose writings set forth the philo- 
sophic doctrines of the heretical Britiuites, a branch of whom 
were the Carmaiiiana (al-Qaramitah), who towards the end of 
the 3id cent, a.h, (9th cent ad.) caused political disorders m 
the ‘Iraq, and who founded an independent kingdom in N E. 
Arabia which lasted until after a h 474 (a d. lOSl-82). The 
Oarmatians had reaped great advantage from asti ©logical pre- 
dictions based on the theory of the great planetary conjunc- 
tions.! One can therefore understand that the Ibwiin as Safa’ 
not only admitted, with Aristotle and other Arabic philo- 
sophers, that the changes (generation and coiiuption) of the 
sublunar world were consequent upon celestial movements, 
but also that the planets foretell the future and have a direct 
influence upon the will and the moial chaiacter. The great 
encyclopsedic w'ork of the Iljwan is imbued with those astrological 
ideas, among which the“ theory of planetary conjunctions 
occupies the principal place. 

Favourable to astrology also are those other philosophers who 
lead up to Abu Sulaiman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn Bahrara 
as-Sijistanl al-Mantiqi, who, in the second half of the 10th 
cent,, gathered about him at Baghdad a number of learned men 
for the purpose of discussing various subjects. Notes and 
summaries of many of these discussions weie collected in the 
Kitdb al-muqabasdt of Abu ^ayyan at-Tawhidi, a philosopher, 
mystic, and juust(t after 400 a n. [a d. 1009-1010]), about vihose 
orthodoxy there is some suspicion. A record of a meeting m 
reference to astrology is preserved almost entire in the work 
already cited of Ibn Qayjum al-Jauziyyah s Some of those 
present had attacked astiology, declaring it to be useless, since, 
after so much studj and effort on the part of its supporters, it 
does not succeed in modifying those events which overwhelm 
i both the wise astrologer and the ignorant man. There then 
rose up several questioners to refute these accusations, and they 
' set themselves specially to explain how predictions can fail 111 
spite of the truth of astrology, and that, in any case, the efforts 
of astrologers to discover the truth are always noble. Their 
defence of practical astrology is somewhat weak, and is prob- 
ably the last that has been made in the field of philosophy. 

Avicenna {q.v. ; t 428 A.H. [A.D. 10S7]} contends 
against astrology, not only in his great encyclo- 
paedia, asIi-Shifd\ *The Recovery of the Health 
[of the Soul],’ and in the an-Najcth, but also in a 
special work of which a full r 6 sum 6 was made by 
Mehren.® He demonstrates that astrology has no 
foundation, and proceeds to show that, even admit- 
ting its theoretical truth, it would be impossible 
for men to acquire a knowledge of it. 

Averroes or Ibn Ru.shd (f 595 A.H. [a.d. 
1198]), is also a decided adversary of astrology, as 
appears from the severe judgment referred to 
above (§ 3 } and from some passages of his comnieats 
on Aristotle. But it would be useless to continue 
the review of the philosophers, who after the lOth 
cent. A.D. are all in agreement on this question. 
It is more interesting to consider the po.^ition 
taken up by the theologians, who— -from the 
motives indicated at the beginning of this section 
—engaged, towards the end of the 9th cent. A.D., 
in a rolentless war against astrological theories. 

I We have already seen the attitude of ai-Jubba'i. 
We may add here that Ibn liazm (i 456 A.H. [a.d. 
1064]), who fiercely opposed the scholastic or 
speculative theology of al-Ash'arl in Spain, gives 
his ideas on astrology in Al-Fisal fl %m<il(U wa 
*l-ahwd" wa ^n-nilialJ^ He divides fcliose who be- 
lieve that the future can be foretold by means of 
the stars into two classes : ( 1 ) misbelievers and 
polytheists, and ( 2 ) persons who are in error. The 
fiorst are those who maintain that the stars and the 

1 Of. M. J. de Gqele, Mimoire suf les Carmathes du BahmSn 
et les FaUmtdes^, Leydeu, 1886, pp. 116-120. 

2 it. 185-“193. 

,..*4* ‘Tues d’AvIcenue sur Fastrologie/ 

ifi. [Louvain, 1884] SQ3-40S, reprinted in ‘Homenafe aD. Fran- 
cisco uodera,’ JBstudim de entdiddn oriental, Saragossa, 1004, 
pp. 285-250. * » » 

^ 4 See also a brief account by I* GoJdriber. * Stellung der alien 
islamisohen Orthodoxie m to antiken Wissenaebaf ten ' 
1916), pp. 2!M5. 

5 Cairo, 1317-21 a.k, (a.D. 1809-190$), v. ^7-40. 
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heavenly spheres are intelligent beings, agents, of 
eternal duration, and disposing of earthly things 
either with or without God. The second are those 
who hold that the stars and the celestial spheies, 
whilst without Intelligence, have been created and 
established by God as indicators of things which 
are to take place. 

The preserver of Ash'arite dogmatic theology, 
al-Ghazaii (I' 505 A.H. [A.B. 1111]), opposes astro- 
logy in his Ihyc^ \dmn acl-dm, * The Kevival of 
litigious Sciences.*^ And fclie same attitude we 
find in the books of the famous ^Panbaliie, Ibn 
Tairniyyah (| 728 A.H. [A.D. 1328])." 

But the most vigorous and complete confutation 
of astrology is contained in the Miftah ddr os- 
sa adah of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauzlyyah (f‘75i A.H. 
[A.D. 1350]),® one of the most noted theologians of 
the blanhalite school. Only the famous work of 
Pico della Mirandola, Adversvs astrologioTrii can 
bo compared to the 110 closely printed quarto 
pages of the confutation written by this Muham- 
madan theologian, whose impassioned polemics 
pre.ss upon the adversary %vith an infinity of subtle 
distinct ion.=s which prove the force of his dialectic. 

In the theological world perhaps the sole de- 
fender of astrology is Fahr ad-dm ar-RazI (t 606 
A.H. [A.D. 1210]), cited above. Famous especially 
for his great commentary on the QuPan, he 
composed also many theological, philosophical, 
and astrological works, and studied medicine and 
mathematics. Without doubt his confidence in 
astrology is due to his cultivation of the sciences, 
and this confidence already appears in his com- 
mentary on the Qur^an. 

No theologian seems to have followed Fahr ad- 
din ar-Razi in his bold interpretations of Qur’anic 
passages and of religious traditions. Besides, 
after the writings of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah and 
his predecessors, polemics about astrology could 
no longer reckon on any novelty of argument. 
Tlie considerations developed by the great philo- 
sopher of history, Ibn Qialdun (f 808 A.H. [a.d. 
1406]), in his historical Frolegomenoj* are alone 
deserving of notice. 

7. Astrology in|common life. — The four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence and the Shfite school were 
already in existence when the war of the philo- 
sophers and theologians against astrology became 
fierce j accordingly, the anathema launched against 
it in the name of religion did not occupy much 
space in Muhammadan law, notwithstanding the 
fact that this had its chief foundation in religious 
doctrine. Among some jurists of a rather later 
age, however, we meet with open hostility to 
astrology. In Muhammadan law the buying and 
selling of useless things is forbidden; therefore 
some jurists * teach that one may not sell or buy 
books of astrology. Another legal prescript does 
not admit the testimony of misbelievers ; therefore 
some Jurists, regarding^ the astrologer as a mis- 
believer, deny Mm the right of acting as a witness.® 
But, before theological anathema smote it, astro- 
logy was deeply rooted among ail lay classes of 
society. The courts of the 'Abbasid khalifs at 
Baghdad and of the numerous small dynasties 
which arose in the Muhammadan world after the 
3rd cent, of the Hijra received astrologers with 
great favour and consulted them on afiairs of State 
as well as on trifiing matters of daily life. At the 


I Cairo, 1302-03 a.h. <a.». 18881-86), i. 27 1 All this passage is 
copied without Indtcation of its source ia ad-Damiri, Eaifdt al- 
fyaymmti, Cairo, 1311 a.h. (a.». 1893), i. 12 1, s.t?. * Asad,’ 

3 3faj7rm*at Cairo, 1S26-29 A.Br. (a.», 1908-11), t 

323-336. 

3 Hd. Cairo, 1323-25 A.H. (A,». 1906-07), il 132-240. 

4 Bfe. xd. ch* 26 (tr. M. G. de Siaae, iH- 240-249). 

aVBaJuri, Udshiyah Ihut 
Bmaq, 1292 A.S., I 446. 

6 Of. the quotatioBs iu Saljinuu ihu "HfehmS-n al«wanshars.8i, 
Mufid Cairo, 1314 A.n„ p. 5. 


foundation of Baghdad in A.D. 762, and at that oi 
al-Mahdiyyah (in Tunis) in 916, the astrologers, 
summoned for the purpose, indicate the propitious 
moment for beginning the work. Many wiitings 
on apotelesmatics are dedicated to khalifs, sultans, 
and princes. In Turkey, even at the beginning of 
the 19th cent., one of the chief posts at court was 
that of munajjim-bdskl, or chief astrologer; and 
the case was similar in Persia, in India, and in 
Muhammadan central Asia.^ In the Thousand 
and One Nights not only is the astrologer with his 
astrolabe mentioned several times {e.g., Nights 28 
and 50 of the Egyptian edd.), Wt there is also a 
complete dissertation on the elements of astrology 
(Nights 254-257, in the story of the slave girl 
Tawaddud). Further, the considerable number 
of old Arabic astrolabes stUl existing in the East 
and in South Europe would alone suffice to prove 
the great diffusion of astrology throughout the 
Muhammadan world ; and it found strong support 
among the students of astronomy. Cases of perse- 
cution of astrologers by the State are extremely 
rare. Al-Hfikim, Fatimid khalif of Egypt, who in 
404 A.H. (A.D. 1013-1014) prohibited the s'^tudy of 
astrology and banished from Cairo those who 
cultivated it, was an astrologer himself, and that 
decree of his is one of many acts of madness com- 
mitted in the last years of Ms life. 

In the Muhammadan countries into which Euro- 
pean civilization has penetrated (which with the 
Coperuican system has destroyed the bases of 
apotelesmatics) astrology has lost its importance 
and remains the monopoly of the popular classes, 
among whom it has degenerated into a form of 
I prediction without any serious mathematical and 
astronomical basis. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where there is little or no European influence 
{e.g., in many parts of Morocco) apotelesmatics 
still fiomish, but accompanied by only rudimentary 
astronomical knowledge. To-day in S. Arabia the 
function of the astrologer is exercised especially 
by the gadt,^ i.e. by those whose duty it is to see 
that canon law is observed I 
8. Inffuence on European astrology. — The 
astrology of the Latin Middle Ages from the 
beginning of the I2th to the end of the 15tii cent, 
is really Arabic astrology. Its sole sources are 
Arabic (Albohali, Albohazen, Alburaasar, Alca- 
bltius, Alchindus, Almansor, Alphadol, Aomar, 
Geigis, Hali, Haly Heben Rodan, Messaliala, 
Zahel, and some pseudepigraphical works), or at 
least translations from Arabic the T&tra- 

biblos or Qnadripartitum of Ptolemy, and the 
Kap7r(5s or Oentiloquium) ; the technical termino- 
logy is literal translation or mere corruption of 
Arabic words. In the 16th cent, the humanists 
rescued from oblivion the poem of Manilius and 
the crude compilation of Finnicus Mafeernus ; but 
this was a mere literary exercise of no import- 
ance for the astrology of the 17th century* 

In the Byzantine world also Muhammadan 
astrology leaves deep traces in many versions from 
the Arabic and from the Persian ; ® so that side by 
side with the works derived from the classic Greek 
authors appear those of ^ArojudcragiNhix Ma'shar), 
^Axfldr (Ahmad ibn Ytsuf ibn ad-jDayah), MecrcrdXa 
(Ma sha' Allah), ibn Bishr), and other 

Arabic writers. Thus there frequently occur in 
Byzantine astrological writings Arabic and Persian 
names of planets or technical terms wMoii no 
longer correspond to those of classical Greek. 

i Of. S'. Bemietf Mvinem$nts paftictiliers dss Mats du 
Mogol, Paris, 1671, p. w. Se^s celso J, 3?. Reimud, Mommms 
mrsamt et tAircs, Paris, 1S28, ii. 367 f. For Persia see 
Voymm du cTmcdier ChmMn m JPerse^ et aittm de 
Wncni, new ed., Aaosterdam, 1736, i. 242, i|i, 163-166, 17MS3. 

SB. Manssottj, M Tbmnr, Eome, 1884, p. 209; H. von 
Maltzan, Beise n(6ch SMaarabienf Brxinswlcfc, 1873, p. 164. 

3 Arabs and tb^ Persians are called inditeemly Hepvat. 
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Finally, the Jewish astrological iiterature of | 
Europe, in which a conspicuous place is occupied j 
by the works of Abraham ibn EzrS, (f 1167), is i 
based exclusively on Arabic sources. 

LiTERAi'ORE. — There is no work setting forth the content and 
history of Muhammadan astrology. For biographical and biblio- 
graphical notices of individual astrologers reference may be made 
to H. Snter, Die Mathematiker unit Astronomm der Araber 
und ikre Werke, Leipzig, 1900 (completed m ‘ ISTachtrage und 
Beriohtigungen m “ Die Math, und Asbron.," ' in Abhandlungen 
zxcr Gei>ck. der matheTJiatischen Wmensckaften, xiv. [19023 
157-185). The mathematical side of^ Muhammadan astrology 
and the explanation of several technical terms are set forth m 
the present water’s annotations on al-Battani, Opus astronomic 
oum, 3 vols., Milan, 1899-1007. Beyond two or three small 
pseudepigraphical writings of no importance, printed or litho- 
graphed m Oauo, andthe dissertation of al-Kindi published by 
0. Loth (see above, p. 92a, n. 2), there are no edd. of complete 
astrological works in the original text *, there are, on the other 
hand, edd. of Middle Age Latin versions (15th-16th cent.), 
several of which have been cited in the course of the article. 

II. ASTDOiVOiifF.— I. Name.— The names Him 
(or sina'at) an-nujUmt ‘science (or art) of the stars/ 
Him (or sin^at) at4anjlm> denote both astronomy 
and astrology. For the former science Averrofes^ 

► adopts the expression nnd'at an-nu§%m at-ta- 
'dllmiyyahi ‘ mathematical art of the stars/ which 
is found also in the original Arabic of the dc. 
Scientlis of aFFarabi, where Gerard of Cremona 
translated it by ‘ astronomia dootrinalis/ misled by 
the double signilication of the adjective tddMml, 
The astronomy of observation is designated by 
Averroes^ sind*at mimujUm ad-tajHbiyyahf ‘ex- 
perimental art of the stars.’ Special names of 
astronomy are Him al-ka^aJi, ‘science of the 
form [of die universe]/ mdHlm al~afldh, ‘ science of 
the celestial spheres.’^ The branch of astronomy 
which deals with the construction and use of 
instruments for determining the time, e.specially 
for the purpose of regulating the times of the 
religious services in the mosc[ues, is named Him 
al-m%qat^ ‘the science of the time appointed [for 
the canon prayers]/ and he who cultivates it is 
called nmwaqqit, 

2 . Scope.^ — The Greek and Muhammadan con- 
ception of astronomy does not exactly correspond 
to the modern conception. 

Al-Farfibi sa>e in his treatise de Scientlis^ that astronomy 
has for its object the study of the celestial bodies and, of the 
earth from these three points of view : {a) number, figure, 
order, and respective position of the spheies and of the celestial 
bodies ; their magnitudes and distances from the earth ; immo- 
biiiby of the earth ; (&) celestial motions and their consequenceB 
with regard to the stars themselves (conjunctions and opposi- 
tions, eclipses, etc.) ; (c) magnitude of the inhabited part of the 
earth and its division into zones or climates ; determination of 
geographical co-ordinates ; effects of the rotation of the celestial 
sphere In regard to parts having different latitudes (vaTying 
length of the day, right and oblique ascensions of the points of 
the ecliptic, etc.). This scheme of the content of astronomy is 
found also m later writers, 5 with the sole difference that the study 
of th 6 magnitudes and distances of the celestial bodies and aph er es 
comes to be considered under a category (d) separate from (a). 

According to Avicenna, the astronomer studies * the parts of 
the universe as far as regards their figure, their respective 
positions, their magnitudes, and their distances from each 
other ; he further studies the motions of the spheres and of the 
celestial bodies, the estimate (tagdir) of the globes, of the axes 
(I and of the circles [ideal] on which those motions take 
place. All this is contained in the AlmagesV 6 

The limits of astronomy are well defined by Ibn 
5aldlin (t A*D. 1406} i 

Astronomy consists of the study of the celestial bo dies and 

1 Xbn Kushd, Meiaph^sio, Cairo, n.d. [1002], ti. 65, I, S from 
end (ed. and tr. by 0. Quirds Itodriguez, Madrid, 1019, bk. iv. 
§ 13). 

3 P. BB ((|uir(5s, bk. iv. g 77). 3 See also above, i. %, 

« This has reached us only in the Latin version of Oerard of 
Cremona (t 1187), Paris, 1688. The part relating to the mathe- 
matioal sciences has been translated into Cerraaii by 13. ‘Wiede- 
mann, ‘Beitr, zdr fiesch. der Katurwissenschaften/ xi. {jSffe- 
ungsUHehU d&r physm.medtzin, BozMat in Brlmgm, 
xxxix. [1907} 74-101. ’ 

5 Muhammad al-AklM as-Sab^wi, Cal- 

cutta, 1849, p, 84 f. 

(si-nXum aUaqtigyahi in the Tiil tmdHli 
A.H. QMl% The same definition, ie found 
mh written in Persian about 1180 by 
lar^di (tr*, M. a Browne, Hertford, 
U*S3, p. 89), ' ' 


« Risdlak fi-agsdm 
Constantinople, 1298 
in the Ohukdr 

1890, (extract from Jl 


motions as they appear to us ; ‘ it is a most noble science, but 
It does not give, as m often supposed, the form of the hea,\ ens 
and the disposition of the spheres and of the stars as they are 
in reality. It only indicates that from those motions there 
result for the spheres these forms and these dispositions. Now , 
as is known, it is not stiange that from one and the same 
thing there should result necessarily two different things , 
therefore, when we say that those motions give as a result 
[those celestial configurations], we seek to argue the mode of 
existence of the result by means of the necessary cause ; a pro- 
ceeding which does not at all guarantee the truth. Neverthe- 
less, astronomy is an important science, indeed one of the 
fundamental parts of the mathematical sciences.’ ^ 

The divei'sity of criteria and of pitrposes by and 
for which the physicist (‘ natoalis ’) studies celestial 
phenomena, in contrast to the astronomer (* astro- 
iogus’), is shown also in a passage of Averroes.^ 
This conception of the philosophers is shared by 
the Muhammadan astionomers, for whom astron- 
omy embraces spherical astronomy (with the 
theory of instruments), mathematical chronology, 
spherical trigonometry, and geography as based on 
matberaatics (like that of Fiolemy) ; and it excludes 
all that for us would enter into the field of stellar 
physics and celestial mechanics. This is evident 
from the summary ® of the best systematic treatise 
on Muhammadan astronomy, viz. the unedited 
al'Qdnun al-mas'udli composed in Arabic by al- 
Biriinx ( f A.D. 1048) : 

(a) General notions and fundamental hypotheses for the geo- 
metiical lepresentation of celestial phenomena ; mathema- 
tical chronology, conversion of one era into another, festivals of 
various peoples ; (c) spherical trigonometry ; (d) circles of the 
celestial sphere and systems of co-ordinates ; phenomena of the 
diurnal motion of the sphere with reference to the earth (ampli- 
tudes, solar altitudes, right and oblique ascensions of the 
points of .the ecliptic, etc.) ; («!) form, dimensions, etc,, of the 
earth ; problems relatingto tei restrial longitudes and latitudes ; 
the direction of Mecca woth regard to other places on the eai th ; 
geography on a mathematical-astronomifal basis ; (J) theory of 
the sun , (g) theory of the moon ; solar and lunar parallaxes ; 
(h) Byzygies, eclipses, appearance of the new moon , (0 fixed 
stars and lunar stations ; (j) theories of the five planets ; geo- 
centric distances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies and 
spheres ; (fe) problems of spherical astronomy as subserving 
astrology (calculation of the twelve celestial * domus,* of the 
I * applicationes,’ of the ‘projectiones radiomm,’ of the ‘direc- 
tiones’ and * profectionea,’ of the ‘ revolutiones annoruni,’ of 
the ma?narr^ of the planetary conjunctions, of the nulienary 
periods). 

Muhammadan astronomical writings, almost 
always in Axabie, can be classified under four 
groups j 

(a) General elementary introductions which represent a per- 
fected fonn of what the Isagoge of Geminus and the Hypo- 
theses of Ptolemy were for the Greeks , belonging to this caLe- 
gory—to cite only writings translated into European languages 
and edited— are ; the de Imaginatione Bphmm of Thebit (or 
Thabit) ibn Qurrah (t A.n. 901), the compendium of Alfraganub 
, or al-Farghani(t after SCI), and the compendium of al-Jagimnni 
(t 1344^6) ; 4 (i) systematic treatises corresponding in tyxm to 
the Almagest^ but more perfect— 0 ,£r., the unedited work of 
al-Biruni cited above ; the Latin translation of the Almagest of 
Geber (or Jabir) ibn Aflah, printed at Hurnlmrg, 1634, w'ould 
belong to this category if it had not omitted all the mathe- 
matioal and astronomical tables; (e) treatises of a}>lierical 
astronomy for the use of calculators and observers ; the.se are 
called zlg (plur. zlgdt, ziyajah) ; they presupiiosc a knov,’- 
ledge of the general principles of cosmograj^hy and consi'^i 
essentially of tables for calculation, Iffustrations of the use of 
the tables, and indications as to the manner of holviiig problems 
of spherical astronomy (for the most part without aemonstm- 
tion) ; the only treatise of this kind published and translated w 
that of al-BattiimjE* of the Persian treatise of Ulugh Beg onlv 
the prolegomena (explaining the use of the tables) and the 
stellar catalogue have Deem edited and translated; (d) writings 
on special subjects — stellar catalogues, treatisea on 
instruments, etc. 


1 Prolegomena, bk. vL ch. xvi, (ir, de Slane, iii. 146 1% 

3 Cdnwi, de Ccelo, bk. ii, ch. 67 (AristoteUs Opera omnia cum 
A-veri’ois Cordube^isis commntariis, Yenice, 1562, vol. v. fol 
XS0r.-v.). 

3 According to the indexes of the chapters given is the cata- 
logues of the Arabic MSS In Oxford and Berlin. 

4 Sv^lakdBmm&ndyu, the course of astronomy of Barhebmus, 
ed. and fer. F. Nau (Da Mwe de Vmcension de f esprit, sur la 
forme dti del et de la Urre, 2 pt$„ Paris, 1899-1900), although 
written (is 1279) hi Syriac by a uhrisMan bishop, belonge to this 
Category. 

5 Is which is to be added the LaUa translation, made in the 
IBth cent, by Athelhard of Bath, of Haslamah al-Majrltrs recen- 
sion of the tables of ol-Huwarizmi, ecL with an excellent 
Gernmn commentary by H. Suter,T91i. 
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3, Relation to islam. — Muhammatlan religious 
ritual bases some of its prescrii^tions on elements 
of an astionomicai character. The hours within 
which each of the five daily ritual prayers is 
valid depend on the latitude of the place and on 
the epoch of the solar year ; further, the legal time 
for the night prayer is between the end of the 
evening and the beginning of the morning twilight. 
The iitual prayer is not valid unless the face is 
turned in the direction of Mecca ; hence the neces- 
sity of solving the astronomical-geograpliical prob- 
lem of tho azimuth of Mecca. The beginning and 
the end of the month assigned to the fast are deter- 
mined not by the civil calendar, but by the actual 
appearance of the new moon; and the beginning 
oi the daily fast is given by the morning twilight. 
Finally, special iitual prayers are prescribed at 
eclipses of the sun and moon, for which it is well 
to be prepared in time. All this presupposes a 
certain degiee of astronomical knowledge; and, 
although tile majority of theologians and jurists 
are not content with pure calculation for the appear- 
ance of the new moon, but reixuire the actual sight 
of the phenomenon, it is evident that the religious 
precept niu>t be a real stimulus to scientific study. 
This explains also why the Muhammadans have 
undertaken so much research into the complex 
phenomena of the tMuliglit and of the conditions 
of visibility of the new moon — phenomena which 
wore ahnost entirely neglected by the Greek ; 
astronomers. On the other hand, many passages 
of the Qur’an set forth the benefits wiiich God has 
vouchsafed to men by means of celestial bodies and 
motions; at least they invite reflexion on the 
goodness and iirovidence of God. Astronomy thus 
becomes an ally of religion. 

4, Sowreesd— (a) AfaUaih-—i^ first element of an exclu- 
sively practical character is due to the Aiabs before Islam. 
Like all other peoples who dwell in hot countries and are 
conipcllecl to prefer night to day for travelling, the Dedat^in 
made use of the stars for guiding their wanderings and for 
caleulating (approximately) the hours of the night ; they were 
thus famiiiar with the principal appearances of Venus and of 
Mercury, the places of the rising and setting of the more 
bnUiant stars, and above all the annual course of the moon 
det ormined by noting its position in relation to 28 successive 
groups of stars called for this reason mmazU al^qatnar^ * lunar 
stations.' Further, among the sedentary agricultural tribes, 
the seasons and many meteorological provisions (especially 
those for rain)wei0 strictly connected with the annual using 
of certain fixed stai’s^ or else with the cosmic setting of the 
lurmr stations. Hence, even in the 16th and 17th centimes, 
Arabic writeis on astronomy still occupied themselves with the 
lunar mansions and their anwa% or cosmic settings. 

(h) Indian. — IJlie Muhammadans owe the first scientific 
elements of astronomy to India. In 164 a.h. (a.d. 771), 4 there 
came to Baghdad an Indian embassy one learned member of 
Which introduced to the Arabs the Brahmasphu^asiddlmnia^ 
composed in Sanskrit in a.3>. 628 by Brahmagupta. From this 
work (which the Arabs called aS'Svnd'hind') Ibrahim ibn 
iiabib al-FajsS-ri drew the elements and the metnods of calcula- 
tion for his astronomical tables {z~4) adapted to the Muham- 
madan lunar .year. Almost contemporaneously Ya'qub ibn 
^Yiriq composed hig Tarklb ahafiaki ‘The Composition of the 
Celestial %heres,’ which was based 011 the elements and 
methods of the Bmhma&ph%4asiddMnia and on other data 
furnished by another Indian scientist (E.n.k.h), who came to 
Baghdad with a second embassy in 161 a.h. (a.d. 777-778). It 
seems that almost at the same time there was translated into 
Arabic under the name al-Arkand the K7i.a%),da^id^dyaha» 
written about A. n. 606 by the same Brahmagupta, but contain- 
ing elements difierent from those of his other work. Abu 
1-l.iasan al-AhwazI, a contemporary of al-Fa?iLri and of Y a*qub Ibn 
^aViq, probably drawing on oral teachings of learned Indians, 
introduced to the Arabs the x>lanetary motions according to al- 
A,rjabhad(a corruption of Aryabhatia, the name of m Indian 
astronomer who wrote in a.». SOOh These Indian works had 
many imitators in the Muhammadan world up to the end of the 
first half of the 6th cent, of the Hijra (llth cent. A.n.) ; some 


1 1 For details see HaBino, *Xbn oX-faltBCy pp. 104-140, 81S-32B 
/for Arabic sources), 149480 (Indian), 180-1^ (Persian), and 
216-220 (Greek). 

2 Alois Musd and Antonin Janssen have found this usage still 
in vogue among the Bedatrin of Moab. Bduard Glaser indi- 
cates xt for the Yemen. , X . 

^ y These correspond only approximately to the nm^atrasi of the 
Indians. 

4 So al-BfrimL Ota the other hand, Ibn ahQifP (a source of 
less authori^) has 16ds*¥77S. , ^ 


astronomers (e g., Habash, an-Hairlzi, Ibn as-Samh) wrote con- 
temporaneously books based on Indian methods and elements 
and books with Giseco- Arabic elements ; others (<? y., Muhammad 
ibn Ishaq as-Saraljsi, Abu ’l-Wafa”, al-Birum, al-Hazmi) adapted 
elements calculated by the Muhammadan astronomers to great 
artificial cycles of years constructed in imitation of those of the 
Indians. For one of _ the characteristics of the astronomical 
books of India is their representation of the mean motions of 
sun, moon, and planets by the number of their 1 evolutions in 
cycles of millions of years, starting from the supposition that at 
the beginning of creation sun, moon, and planets were aU in 
conjunction in a given degree of longitude <e g.y at the first 
point of Aries), taken as the initial pomt of the celestial sphere, 
and that at intervals of millions of years they will all be m con- 
junction again at the same pomt.i Further, many treatises 
composed by the Arabs gave the roots of the mean motions for 
the niendian of Uzam (coirupted later into Azin and Ann, the 
Sanskrit Ujjayini), supposed to be the central meridian of the 
inhabited eaith (90“ E, of the fii*st Ptolemaic meridian). Prom 
those Indian books the Arabs also derived their fiist knowledge 
of tiigononietrical sines, of course in the form employed in 
India, A e, for arcs of 3“ 46' and for the ra^us of 3438'. 

(e) Jranittn.— A few years after the mtroduction of Indian 
astronomy, and before the end of the 8th cent a.d , there was 
translated into Arabic the Pahlavi work entitled Aik i Shatro-- 
ay dr, ‘ Astronomical Tables of the King,' a name which became 
in the Arabic version Aij ash-Skdh or Aij ashBhahi lyar. The 
original was certainly composed m the last years of the kingdom 
of the Sasamds, since the tables were based on the epoch of 
Y'azdag’ird iii. (16th June, a.d. 682); its elements were derived, 
not from Persian observations, but from Indian books. It 
appears also that the roots of the mean motions were referred 
to the mandian of the mythical castle Kangdizh, which Persian 
epic legend placed in the Far East. The Arabic version met 
with great favour among the Muhammadans. We know that the 
astronomer and astrologer Ma Sha* Allah (I at the beginning of 
the Oth cent, a.d.) made use of it for his calculations, that in the 
first half of the 9th cent. Muhammad ibn MusJ al-B^uwarizmi 
had deduced from it the equations of the planetary motions, 
whilst he had drawn the mean motions from the as-Sind-hind and 
other elements from Ptolemy, and that Abu Ma'ahar (f a.d. 886) 
used it for his astronomical tables. After the 9th cent. a.d. the 
Z %3 ash-Shdh rapidly fell into disuse ; but a passage of az-Zarqali 
(Aizachel) shows that towards the middle of the llth cent, some 
astrologers m Spain still calculated the longitude of the fixed 
staia according to the tables of the Persians. 

(d) Greek.— in chronological order is the influence of 
Greek astronomy. At the end of the Stli cent, or at the 
beginning of the 9th a.d. a rich patron, of the family oi the 
Barmecids, Yahj'a ibn IJalid (f 191 a.h [a.d. 807]), caused the 
Almagest to be* translated for the first time into Arabic. But 
this book, full of difficulties and obscurities, could not, at first, 
compete with easier and more practical works of Indian and 
Persian origin. It acquired influence later, wffien the mathe- 
matical preparation of the Muh.atnmadana was more advanced, 
and when better translations aiipeared. In the fiist half of the 
9feh cent, also Arabic translations were made of the Gmgraphia, 
the Tahulm Manuales, the Bypotheses Planetarum, the 
Appafitiones Stellarum nmrm/i, and the Planisphce- 

Tium of Ptolemy ; the Talmloe Manuales of Theon of Alex- 
andria; the book of Aristarchus on the magnitudes and dis- 
tances of the sun and moon ; the Isagoge of Geminus , two 
tractates of Autolyous ; three of Theodosius ; and the little 
work of Hypsiclea on the ascensions To the 9th cent also 
probably belongs the Arabic translation of the astronomical 
tables of Ammomus, of wiiich we still find traces in the lith 
cent , when they were lemodeiied by az-Zarqali, to pass after- 
wards into meduBval Latin literature under the names of 
Humenus, Armanus, etc. Finally, there appear to have been 
translated in the same century the book of the constellations 
of Aratus and a book on the magnitudes and distances of the 
celestial bodies, which, falsely attributed to Ptolemy, is known 
by the Arabs under the name of M’itdb al-manshurdt. 

5. Some astronomical teachings,— We may here 
refer to some special points, which have an im- 
portance for the history of the general ideas of 
celestial phenomena. The only system received 
by the Mnhammadaii peoples was the geocentric. 
Aristotelian pliilosophy, the authority of Ptolemy, 
and the reqnirements of astrology were insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conceptioxi of a 
heliocentric system, which, in any case, could not 
have been demonstrated by irrefutable reasons or, 
in the absence of telescopes, have procured any 
real advantage to practical astronomy. The lack 
of telescopes kept Muhammadan astronomera from 
becoming acquainted with other planets than those 
already known to the Greeks. The ’mode, too,, of' 
representing their motions is always that of the 
Greeks, viz* by means of combinations (sometimes 
yery complicated) of eccentrics and epicycles; nor 

I This Iiidiata idea occurs also in some Aratio works are 

not astionomicai— s«,g.,,Ibta Qutaiba, poU&is 

,ed, M. J, de Goejfl, Leyden, 1994, p. 603'L , • • 
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do the modifications of certain parts of the 
planetary theories of Ptolemy introduced by some 
Na&ir ad-din and Qntb ad-din ash-Shirazi) 
depart much from this principle. Only among 
writers who are philosophers rather than 
astronomers do we meet with theories that 
supersede those of eccentrics and epicycles.^ In 
any case, among them all, the Aristotelian and 
Pfcolemaic doctrine of the circular form of celestial 
motions reigns supreme, for the elliptic orbit 
indicated by az-Zarqali for Mercury is merely 
a graphical construction on the lamina of the 
astrolabe, and not a theoretical representation. 

(a) Number of the spheres , — The number of the 
spheres, Le, of what in the Middle Ages in Europe 
were called 'heavens,’ is eight in Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, viz. seven for the planets (including the 
sim and the moon) and one for the fixed stars. 
This number of eight is preserved by the first 
Arabic astronomers— e.p , al-Earghan! and al- 
Battam, for whom, however, these ideal spheres, 
« created to satisfy the requirements of physics and 
not those of astronomy properly so called, had no 
practical importance. Still the number of eight, 
combined with the Aristotelian theory of solid 
spheres in which the heavenly bodies are infixed 
vntliout being able to move themselves, did not 
easily agree with the other teachings of the 
Ptolemaic system. Aristotle, who was ignorant 
of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and who consequently held that the fixed stars are 
really immovable, assigned to the eighth sphere 
the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial vault 
from east to west, a motion which the eighth 
sphere impressed also on all the others. But 
Ptolemy, accepting from Hipparchus the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes on account of which the 
fixed stars have a slow and continued increase of 
longitude, came implicitly to attribute to the 
sphere of the fixed stars two motions in opposite 
directions — one (diurnal) fioni east to west, and 
the other fiom west to east. Ptolemy had no 
occasion to notice and correct this contradiction, 
■which was soon perceived by the Aiabic writers. 
The contradiction would have been easily eliminated 
by supposing that the fixed stars moved by the 
preeessional motion within their own sphere, 
supposed accordingly to be fluid and not solid; 
and perhaps al-Battani had in mind the possibility 
of this hypothesis when he entitled cli. li. of his 
book ^ thus ; * Of the motion of the fixed stars, 
whether they move in their sphere, or whether 
the sphere moves with them.’ Another solution 
of the difficulty would have been to suppose the 
fixed stars to be infixed in the convexity of the 
sphere of Saturn, itself naturally subjected, like 
all the planetary apogees, to the motion of the 
precession ; then the eighth sphere, no longer con- 
taining the stars, would only have had the office of 
impressing the diunial motion on the spheres 
below. This solution was actually given by 
Muhammadan writers, some of whom indeed took 
advantage of it lor reducing the number of the 
spheres to seven, to conform with the seven 
heavens of the Qur’an ; but this was never accepted 
by ^ the astronomers. Therefore, wdien Ibn al- 
Haitham (t 1039) introduced into pure astronomical 
teaching the doctrine of the solid spheres of 
Aristotle, it was necessary for the physical reasons 
set forth above to add a ninth sphere without stars, 

1 Of. below, § 6. 

2 In tte MhroB dd mUr astronomia, iii. 280. In any case, 
the earth there, occupies the centre the ellipse and not one 
of the foci. 

8 Ed. Kallmo, I X24. 

^ Of. Hi^jara ad-dm ahHasan an-Msaburi, (t 

'to the Tafdr of at-Tabari), Isted., i 205 (comm, on Qur, 

Fahr e4-din ar-Bagi, Cairo, 1308-10 
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impressing on the other spheres diurnal motion. 
This ninth sphere, accepted by all the later 
astronomers, was called ‘ the universal sphere,’ * the 
greatest sphere,’ * the sphere of the spheres,’ * the 
smooth sphere’ {alfalah al-atlas), 'the sphere of 
the zodiac,’ ‘ the supreme sphere.’ In general also 
the philosophers — e.g., Avicenna and Ibn Tufail — 
accept these nine spheres ; Averro^s,^ however, 
under the influence of Aristotle, cannot bring 
himself to exceed the number of eight. In tlie 
theological camp the nine spheres did not find 
many opponents, in spite of ‘ the seven heavens ’ 
mentioned in Qur, ii. 27 ; it was held that the 
snecification of the number seven did not imply 
tlie negation of a superior number. ^ In fact, 
several theologians saw in the eighth and ninth 
spheres respectively the ‘seat’ {kursi) and the 
' throne’ (arsh) of God mentioned in the Qur’an.^ 


Doubts were not wanting, however, concerning the unity of 
the sphere of the fixed stars Pab.r ad-din ai-Kazi^ informs iis 
that Avicenna, in his book ash-Shf/iV, declared : * Up till now it 
has not been clear to me whether the sphere of the fixed stars 
be a single sphere or be several spheres, placed one abmx* 
the other ’ And Fa^r ad-din ar-Razi 8 adds that the hypothesis 
of the single sphere for all the fixed stars rests only on the 
assumption of the equality of their motions, but that this 
equality is not at all certain. He further saj^s that, even if the 
equality of the motions were a certainty, he would not deduce 
from it the necessity of a single sphere beaiing all the stars 
infixed m it. In face of these criticisms, one comprehends the 
scepticism of Ni^am ad-din al-Hasan an-Naisaburi : ‘In con- 
clusion, to none of the ancients or of the moderns is the 
number of the heavens quite certain, either by the force of 
reasoning or by the way of tiadition.*6 


(b) Order of the planets . — The order of the 
planets followed by almost all the Muhammadan 
astronomers is identical with that of Ptolemy, 
although they recognize, together with the Greek 
astronomers, the lack of absolute pi oofs in the 
case of the two inferior planets and the sun. 
Without telescopes they could not see the transits 
of Venus and Mercury across the sun or determine 
the parallaxes of the planets situated above the 
moon. Some Arabic authors believed that they 
had perceived transits of Venus or of Mercury 
across the sun; but what they really saw was 
solar spots. ^ On the other hand, the postulates of 
astrology continued in the Muhammadan age to 
guarantee, from lack of scientific reasons to the 
contrary, the Ptolemaic series : moon, Mercury, 
Venus, sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Spain alone 
had astronomers who departed from this older. 
Jabir ibn Aflab (e. 1140) held it more probable 
that Mercury and Venus were above the sun on 
account of their analogy to the superior planets in 
having epicycles and eccentrics, stations and 
retrogradations. Al-Bitriiji {c, 1200), moved hy 
physical reasons connected with his special system 
of planetary notions, placed the sun between 
Mercury and Venus. 

(c) Obliquity of the The obliquity of 

the ecliptic with regard to the celestial equator is 
one of the fundamental elements of astronomical 
calculation. The Greeks, from Eratosthenes (230 
B.o,), had assigned to it the constant value of 23” 
6V 20''; i.e., they held it to be invariable. The 
astonishment of the Arabic astronomers must have 
been great when they found by their observations 
an obliquity sensibly less ; at first they could not 
decide whether the discrepancy was due to a real 
diminution of the obliquity or to a defect in the 
ancient observations. AJ-BattanX leaves the ques* 

bk iff 

ab^Tasan a»-Wsabfirf, ho, oit ; Fabr ad-din 

ar-Bazi, L 260. 

ed. F. Wfisfenfeld, Gdlfctngen, 
54; the dosses on Mmvaqif at *Aivid atenaldjl; 
E. W. bane, Arabio-Jbnqliah Loedoont 8 vols.* Iiondon, 1863-0$, 
r.». * Arsh,* etc. 

Ayiceana, A8hAiM\ »eran, 1303-06 am,, i 
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tion undecided and <leciare« that lie chooses the 
excellent value found hy himself (23'" 35'), ‘since 
this was observed by us with oui own eyes ; the 
other, on the contrary, was received thiough the 
information of otheis/^ Some, less piudeiit, de- 
duced tiie tlieor^ of iibiation ^ from the discrepancies 
as to the obliquity of the ecliptic combined with 
those relative to the piccession of the equinoxes. 
But the continued series of observations left no 
doubt by the iSth cent, that the obliquity of the 
eciiiitic was subject to a very slow rej^nlai diminu- 
tion,® which thereioie came to be admitted by all 
the astronomers; in Euiope, on the other hand, 
W 0 must come dowm to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) 
to see it affirmed in the midht of opposition which 
lasted through the ^u'eater part of the 17th 
century. The Muhammadan astionomeis had no 
means of tietermimng whether this diminution 
was continuous or periodical and wuthin what 
limits it w'as contained.^ Ahu 'Ali alTJasan (e. 
1260), who had accepted the hypothesis of az> 
Zarqali as to Iibiation, believed that the obliquity 
oscillated between a maximum of 23'' 53' and 
a minimum of 23'’’’ 33'; Enhr ad-din ar-lia 2 i^ 
admitted a continuous diminution on account of 
wliich the ecliptic will coincide one day with the 
equator and then will depait from it again, so 
that the Tropic of Cancer will pass to the south 
and that of Capricorn to the noith. Nasir ad-din 
at-'Tiisi (I* 1274 A.D.) confined himself to setting 
foith the eiglit possible hypotheses as to the con- 
tinuity or the periodicity of the diminution, 
without giving preference to any, 

{(1) Freccssion of the equinoxes , — The precession 
of the equinoxes, on account of which the equi- 
noctial points retreat from east to west along the 
equator and cause a continuous increase in the 
longitude of the fixed stais (calculated precisely 
from the point of the veinal equinox or the hist 
point of Aries), is one of the gieate»t discoveries of 
Hipparcluis, accepted by Ptolemy. It was ac- 
cepted by all the Muhammadan astronomers, who, 
from the first half of the 9th cent., assigned it a 
value much more exact than that of Ptolemy (36" 
yearly), viz. 54" 33"' ; later, a continued series of 
observations indieateil other values still more 
approximate to tlie true one. There remained a 
question which celestial mechanics alone lias been 
able to soh^e with certainty : Is the piccession to 
be regarded as continuous, so that in many thou- 
sands of years the reti eating equinoctial points 
will accomplish tlie entire circuit of the ecliptic, 
or is it eonlined within limits so as to be reduced 
to one oscillation, more or less great, of the equb 
noctial points? The hist hypothesis, which is the 
true one, is accepted by Ptolemy ; the second was 
followed by some Greek abtrologcrs after ^ the 
Christian era, who held that the equinoctial points, 
after having advanced in 640 years, retreated 8° 
in a similar lapse of time, returning thus to the 
primitive point. According to them, the pre- 
cession was 45" a year. Finally, it is necessary to 
note that, while some Indian writers are quite 
ignorant of the precession, others admit it in an 
oscillatory form with ares of 54° or 4B° (namely, 27° 
or 24° from the one part and from tlxo other of f 
Piscium), which they imagined by gross mistakes 
and not for Bcientihe reasons. 

( 0 ) Hypothesis of Uhratiorh or trepidation . — The 
great majority of Muhammadan astronomers held 
that there was a continuous precession, rightly 

I m, NalUno, i. 12. 

s See below, § (e), 

9 This already the opinion ot 3^1§,mid al-^n|aiidi, about 

A.t. 1000. 

4 Only in the second half of the 18th cent, has celestial 
Wiechanios been able to establish the fact that, it is a. question of 
a veiy slow oscillation contained within Imiits of less than 
1 261), ii. m t 
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attributing the discrepancies concerning its value 
to the imjieifection of the observations of the 
Gi eeks, W e know only three writers of tlie second 
half of the 9th cent, who, through Indian inhuence, 
accepted the idea of the oscillatory precession in 
the empirical form of the Greek astiologers men- 
tioned above and of the Indians. On the other 
hand, Thiihit ibn Qunah O' 901) suggested that 
the di&ciepancieb in the estimate of the annual 
precession were due in reality to an apparent ir- 
regularicy of that motion, and that they were con- 
nected with the discrepancies relative to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. In an epistle which is 
preset ved by Ibn Yunus he says that he had up 
till then kept his own calculations private, because 
he regal ded them as uncertain and only pro- 
visional. It seems that these secret papers foimed 
the tractate which has come down to us only in 
two unedited Latin translations under the title De 
motu octavee spheene or De motxb accessus et re- 
ccss’us,'^ In this tractate Tiiabit notes that, if all 
the known observations were exact, there would 
be a .slackening and an acceleration in the motion 
of prece.ssion and in the increase and diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic. In order to ex- 
plain these apparently irregular variations, he pro- 
poses the following hypothesis : 

The eijjhth sphere, viz. that which contains the fixed stais, 
hab a movable ecliptic, the extremities of whose axis rotate 
about the equinoctial points of an ideally fixed ecliptic inclined 
23“ 33' in lespeet ot the equator, the complete rotation on 
those two small ciicles, havinj; 4“ IS' 43" of radius, is accom- 
plished in 41711 lunar years. In this period the equmoclaal 
points would seem to accomplish, with a motion not unifomi, 
an oscillation of 21® 30' (10° 45' tonvaids and the same back- 
wards) , m a similar time there will take place an unequal varia- 
tion or the obliquity. 

The inpotheais of Thiibit was received in its entirety in 
Europe by Purbachius (1423-132) and by his commentatois 
ReinhoUl and Nonius. The oscillation of the equinoctial points 
is called by the Arabs limahat al-iqMl wet ’l-idhcl)% ‘motion of 
advance and of retreat,' whence the Latin name motus aca^sSKS 
et reeeitHifS , this was also called in Europe xnaitta octaves spkmrce, 
m contradistinction to the motion of the ninth sphere, to 
which was attributed the motion of the continuous pi ecession ; 
finally, since the lonj^itude of the fixed stars underwent the 
same oscillations of the equinoctial poini^, it was often called 
in Europe trepidatio Jixai'v in. This does not seem to have had 
supporters among the Muhammadans of the East after the 11th 
century. It had greater fortune among the Muhammadan s of the 
extrenie West (.Spain and Moi'occo). Towai da 1060-70, at Toledo, 
az-Zarqaii, in order to make his observations agree with those of 
hia predecessors, suf»gested that the poles of the ecliptic circu- 
lated about the equatorial poles, so that the equinoxes advanced 
by one unequal motion tow^auls the east about 10“ and then re- 
treated irrej'ularly by 20", accomplishing, Le , an osoiilation of 
10“ forwards and io® backwards wnth reference to an equinoctial 
point ideally fixed. Every arc of 10® would have been passed 
over 111 750 years, so that the complete cycle of the Iibiation 
would be accomplished m 3000 years. The hypothesis of az- 
Zarqali, explicitly denied by Averroos,'^ was accepted by al- 
Bitruji {e. 1200) in Spam and by Abu 'Ail al-Hasan (e. 1200) in 
Morocco; it also found great favour among the Jews and 
Spanish Christians and had an influence on the Hebrews, who, 
on a basis of Aiabio sources, compiled about 1270 the Tahidee 
AlphoTiainfU.^ 

if) Motion of the solar apogee. — Ptolemy 
(followed by all tlie later Greeks) says that be 
found the longitude of the solar apogee to be equal 
to that observed by Hipparchus, and consequently 
believes that it is immovable at 65° 30', while the 
apogees of the five planets move with the motion 
of the precession, it is a merit of the Arab astron- 
omers of the klialif al-Ma’miln (81 3-833 ) that they 
recognized that the solar apogee is subject to the 

I A Buspicion arisen, however, that chis tractate may rather 
be by a grandson of Thabife, viz. Ibrahim Ibn Sinan ibn TbabiC, 
who wrote conoerniug^ libration (as al-Biruni and QadiKadeh 
attest). ^ „ 

s Metaphys. p. 66 (Owirds, bk. xv, § 15). 
s It must be noticed that these Hebrews combined the h,ypO“ 
thesis of Az-Siarqaii with fantastic elements ; viz. they admitted 
a continuoua precession acconufiishing the circuit of 360“ in 
49,000 years (i.e. just about 26*' 27*" a year), whiclx precession 
was to be always connected on the basis of m inequality accom- 
plishing its own period in 7000 years. They evidently wished 
to introduce into the. hypothesis of trepidation Judaic elements 
—a thousand jiibilary periods of 49 years and a thousanfl sab- 
batical periods of 7 years i ■ , " 
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motion of the fixed stais and oi the planefcaiy 
apogees, ix> to tlie displacement of longitude due 
to the precession of the equinoxes. But the solar 
apogee has also another veiy small proper motion 
in longitude which, according to Levon Ler, is only 
11-464^ yearly. This motion must have escaped 
the Muhammadan astronomers. Tlie detciimna- 
iion of the longitude of the apogee is not easy and, 
in times when telescopes and pendulum-clocks 
were lacking, could not be effected with absolute 
certainty in the minutes of arc ; on the other hand, 
there w^as no term of comparison with ancient 
observations. One understands, theiefore, why 
the majoxity of Muhammadan astronomers did not 
give to the solar apogee any other motion than 
that of the precession, attributing the small dis- 
crepancies to the imperfection of instruments and 
observations. It seems that Tliabit ibn Quirali, 
however, had dared to affirm the existence of a 
proper motion. Al-I3h uni ^ informs us that Tliahit, 
author of a tractate on the inequality of the solar 
ycai, had determined 365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 
9 seconds, as being the length of the year which 
we call anomalistic, ix. the time which the sun 
takes to return to its own apogee. If, then, the 
same Tliabit (if we may rely upon a piece of in- 
formation which Kegiomontanus and Copernicus 
seem to have derived from the De niotu octavce 
sphmrcG cited above) determined the length of the 
sidereal year as 365 d., 6 h., 9 m., 12 s., it is plain 
that he must have attributed to the solar apogee a 
small proper motion added to that of the preces- 
sion.- Certainly the values found by Thhbit are 
excellent, since, according to the moderns, the 
anomalistic solar year is 365 d., 6 li., 13 m., 54*9 
and the sidereal year 365 d. , 6 h. , 9 m. , 10 '7 s. It is 
beyond doubt that az-Zarqali determined with great 
exactness f^very Julian yeai) the proper 

motion of the apogee, as distinguished from that 
due to the precession ; and he therefore supposed 
that the centre of the eccentric of the sun moved 
over a very small ciicle, and by tins was also 
settled the variation of the eccentricity of the 
solar orbit. Among us the proper motion of the 
apogee was disco vexed only in the 16 th cent, by 
Kepler and Longomontanus. 

{g) Third lunar imqucditij , — We need nut notice 
other modifications of special points of Ptolemaic 
doctrines. It will be enough now to make a refer- 
ence to a controversy carried on from 1836 to 1871 
in the Academy of Sciences of Paris -without any 
definite conclusion being arrived at, vix. ; Is the 
discovery of the variation or third lunar inequality 
to be ascribed ro Abu T-Wafff (t 998), as L. A. 
Sddillot maintained, rather than to Tycho Brahe? 
There would have been no reason for this disimie 
if that part of the Almagest relative to the move- 
ments of the moon had been better studied, and if 
the analogous discussions in the works of other 
Arabic astronomers had been examined with care. 
Carra de Taux ® has demonstrated that the hypo- 
thetical theory of the variation was nothing else 
than the irpSmvo’ts of Ptolemy, ie. the difference 
between the true and the mean apogee of the epi- 
cycle by which difference the mean anomtily is 
corrected so as then to calculate the simple equa- 
tion of the moon. Al-BattanI opportunely calls it 
* equation of the anomaly.’ It is curious to note 
that^ no one has observed that already in 1645 
Bullialdus (I, Boulliau) had recognised that the 
7rp6aP€WLs corresponded to about IiMf of the ' varia- 
tion^ of Tycho Brahe, axxd that consequently the 

1 Chmwhyt/ oftU AmUut Nations, Eng. k., London, 1870 , 
p. OIL 

2 The fact ttat Ttabit wmte a tmotate to iiminkiu that the 
solar apoj^ee does move is of no importance, since k is pvobablv 
merely a oonfwtotiou of tlie r^feolemaic Immobihtjy 

apBfedi&jif,* in JA vm. xix. 


tables of Ptolemy for the moon were sufficiently 
near to the timth. 

6. Opposition to Ptolemy.— The many modifica- 
tions of the doctrines of the Almage.%t never 
abandon the geometrical foundation followed by 
ITolemy for the repxesentation of the motions of 
the sun and planets, viz. a comliination of eccentric 
circles and epicycles. This pei milted the repre- 
sentation of celestial motions -with all the exact- 
ness of wliicii astronomical instruments were 
capable before the di.scovery of pendulum-clockb 
and telescopes ; it was further obedient to the 
Aristotelian principle that celestial motions are 
cireulai only. Practical astronomy therefore did 
not feel the need of theories based on different 
geometneal piinciples. The difficulty arose only 
I fioui a ijhysical point of view, since the idea of 
numeious ciiculai motions round an iniaginary 
point was rejiugnantto the principles of Aristotelian 
physics. It was precisely in the name of Aristo- 
telian natural laws that the battle began among 
the Arabs of Spain in the 12fch cent, against the 
eccentrics and epicycles of Ptolemy ; but their 
opponents were philosophers.^ 

The first of these was Abu Jialsr Muhammad ibn a^-Sa’igh, 
known by the name of Ibn Bujah or Avempace (t 1139), wiio la 
said to have explained the celestial motions by means of 
eccentrics only, lejeoting the epicycles as repug-nant to the 
physics of Aristotle ; but \ve ha\ e no jiarticular account of hw 
system 2 After him wo find Abu Bakr ibn 'fiifail {q o . ; f llsfi- 
80), famous in Europe for his Fhilosoqjkus mitodidtictiiH^ who 
said to al-Bitru]! that he had found a theory of those motions 
quite differeiit from that of Ptolemy rejecting’ both eccentnea 
and epicycles, and that he had promised to put it in writing. 
But it seems that the piomiae was not fuliilled. The ideas of 
Ihn Tufail probably mflueiujed his friend Averroes (q.v, ; f 1108), 
who alfirms*^ the physical impossibility of the geometrical 
hypothesis of Ptolemy. The astronomers, he contirmes, assign 
an eccentiic to the moon because, since she is eclipsed now 
more and now less in one and the same point of the zotliac, they 
suppose that she traverses the cone of shade at ditfeient dis- 
tances with regaid to the earth. ‘ But this may happen also on 
account of the diversity of her position, if we imagine that the 
poles of the lunar spheie move around the poles of another 
sphere. If God shall prolong our life, we will investigate the 
astionomy of the time of Aristotle, since this seems not to con- 
tradict physics; it consists of motions which Aristotle calls 
laulab [t.e. spirals], I believe that this motion consists in this, 
that the poles of one sphere move about the poles of another ; 
since then the motion {resulting] is according to a line leulehia 
[i f\ spiral], just so is the motion of the sun [combined] with 
the diurnal motion [of the celestial sphere]. Perchance it is 
possible by means of such a motion to represent the inequalities 
wliich bake place in the planetary motions ’ 

In his commentary on the Metuphysic^ xii. 47,^ Averroes docs 
not succeed, m forming a clear idea of the system of Eudoxus 
from the scanty allusions of Aiistotle and from the commentary 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias, which is very defective in this 
part, it not being clear m what manner the ‘motus g-yrativi’ & 
arise from two contrary motions, unless two different poles he 
supposed.^ He observes that by this hypothesis one could 
explain all the appearances of the planets ; ‘ eb iate motus, ut 
matheniatloi Hispani,© dicunt, existit in orbe stciiato, et vocant 
ipbum motum processus et reversioms.”? 

Although Averroes did not complete his exposition, 8 he had 
guessed a notable part of the hypothesis of Eudoxus (c. 109-360 
B.C.), winch was for the first time leconstructed by G. Schia- 
parelli in 1876, Averroes, like Eudoxus, allows only spheres 
concentric with the earth ; he admits that the line tautahl may 
be the apparent result of two contrary circular motions—one of 
the sphere of the planets, and the other, in m opposite 
direction, of another sphere -whoso axis is inclined m respect of 
the axis of the first sphere; finally, the line corresponds 
to the InmireSri of Eudoxus, in the form of ao , which, according 
to the Greek geomebriciana, belongs bo the category of spirm 
lines (crjrtftpat), and, according to modern geometricians, would 


1 Cf. L. Gauthier, ‘ Tine B6forme du systems astronomique dc 
PtoMmde tent^e par les philosophes arabes du Kii® siScle,’ m JA 
X. xiv. [1909] 483-610 ; but this article is insufficient; from a 
mathematical-astronomic point of view. 

2 See Maimonides, he Guide des egaris. ed. and k. B. Munk, 
Paris, 1866-60, ii. 185 L 

3 Comm, de CcbIo^ u* ZH (AristoteMs Opera omnia cum Av&rrois 
CmMensis mmmntaHU, Venice, 1662, v* fob 

4 Ed. cifc. vni. fob S31v.-332r. 

8 Thus the Latin translator in the commentary on the 
Metaphysie renders the Arabic odJecUve ImlaM in 

the form of a sphal or of a sera-w.* 

2 And, in fact, this was the hypothesis of Eudoxus. > 

V /.5. the motion of the libration of the fixod stars In the 
hypothesis of the Hpaniard az-Earqiffi (sm aliovc, & («)). 

s Of. also ed, dt. vii!. fob 829v. (m M&taphp, xli, 46). 
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be a lomni'jcato flesr-nbn] on a 5>uperficie‘? inHlcwl of 

on a ]!lano Tin i o rial niall\ n( cm lu the h'j pothcsis of E^<lo^ ns 
Hoine special comlituins, ot \Uneh AvoirtJtis does not scem t«j 
have thoii*^-})t , oii/> does not undcr'^nuxl, t)jen, Izou' the Aiahian 
pluIoso]>lnr t.houLdit to save himself fioin the 'jfieatest ohjei Imn 
which < ijul<n»e niafU' to tlie sxsleui c»t nnuzMitiK siiheic-,, \ i/. 
that h> malunif the dist'im c or (he i elc^t lal Ijodics horn I he t.i.Ui 
always t f(ual it dul rot iicimit of an evplanation of the vaiiauon 
of the di.uiK ft*m of (he "un aiut moon 

Anoth* 1 fjn nd and di'-cjplc rjf Jhn Tufailj al-lhtrhji (a natne 
of Podiodie to tb“ noifh of C5mdova),i attempted a complete 
system as a sufistiiute foi the c^eonietra al h) potiicsis of 
Ptolemy," hj ]ti lemo' the data of ration of the\t//aa/aa(t in 
affreoraent v. iin tln‘ peiipateiic philnsoiih}. Ife sa,>s that, 
movc<J I)} <h‘'i uuises of Ihn Tut ul to intdiUite on this question, 
hehadarnnil al newtheoin's In a kind of divine unelajion 
He admits \uth Ptolemy the- nine sphere's eoncentnr with the 
earth; on the other hind, he dimes the eccentrics and the 
epieycks. He hnds it to he coniiaiv to imfcuial order that, 
wlidethi* ninth spheo* impiessi^s on all the otheis the dniirial 
motion of lotatmn tiom east (o west, th^spheres below the nmlfi 
nhonld have he ados a motion of Umr own in an opposite* 
dircetion In m’aer to leiiiia e this contiadictma, he concenes 
a wiiimsii ai t htoi \ w hieh b(‘tia> s tlu* inexperience of the authui 
in the field uf .nlismomy. 

Auandmq to him, the morennents of the planets and of the 
fixed «!tais in hintfitude take place in lealitv from east to west, 
like the dim nal motion ot the rotation of the heavens; those 
mnvH4nenth which astionomcis have pidaed to be from west to 
east are feimply illusorv appeal ancih due to the proxies?! vc 
dirnmntion or theantriilar velocib.v of the aplieies, aoooidini;' as 
a ^rafluat apx»roach is made from the ninth sphere to fcheeaithd' 
The ninth sphere accomphfthea the b'Gd" of ciicmnference in Zi 
hours, ami conimumcate', this motion to the spheres helow' ; but 
the nnpuise verows wisikci from sphere to sphere That of the 
IKcfl siars, which is immediate^' under the ninth, acconiidishes 
in ‘J'i hours somethin}' less than 'Z &)‘ ; and this little reUidatiou 
hriincs it ahotii that after years i it has accoinplmhed a 

whole circuit less than the ninth sphere and appears to he 
movmprverv slowly in a diioction contrary to it. Under the 
sphere of the* fixeil sl.us comes that of Hatiijn, considerahly 
slower ; it accomplishes m the space of about 3d vears*'^ a whole 
eiremt le^s than the ninth ax’hcro. Tims Jupiter loses a whole 
circuit in Pi ycais ; Mars in two; Vcmis, the sun, and Mercury 
iri one ; and the moon in a little more than 27 da} b. This, then, 
is the ri*aHon why all tin* spheres under the ninth apiieai to 
move in a direction contrary to it. 

For ph.vhjcal reasons, therefore, abBi|:ruji helievea that 
the sphere of Venus is to be iJaccd above the sun and that 
<»f Mt‘rcury Tielow ifc. Theie remain to be exi>lained the m- 
eipiabtics of the motions of the sun, moon, and planets. He 
sa>h that he drew inspiration for this fiom constructions 
analogous to that by which a/-S(!iarqali had imagfined the motion 
of thchbmtioa of the fixed stars. While az-ZarqaJi made the 
poles of the ecliptic rotate parallel with the plane of the equator, 
al'BitriijI, in me case of the planets, made the poles of the 
planetary spheres move on inclined planes round the poles of 
the wiuator or of the oeliiifcio ; from this it results that tbo 
planets desenbe Iinea tmmbinfF, spiral, on a spherical 
sujsf rlsces. Thus are also explained the stations and retro* 
k^radaiions of the For this part, therefore, we have 

the xiartial resuscitation of the hypothesis of Eudoxug. The 
sde.'iB of al-Bitni.ii were accepted by a fair number of Ohristians 
and Jow.s in Bnain and Provence ; and they had also an echo in 
Italy in the 16th century. 

7, Celestial physics.— As is said above,® celestial 
physics, aceordiijg to Miihammadan and Greek' 
writers, lies outside the held of astronomy ; its 
problems arc discussed in books of metaphysics, of 
physics in an Arisioteliaii sense, and of theology, 
or*at least in special works, of which the greater 
part are now either lost or unedited. 

Like Ptolemy, the most ancient Arabic astrono- 
mers neglect to deline the idea of the celestial 
spheres and limit themselves to considering them 
in the mathenmiicai aspect of ideal circles repre- 
senting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

1 Alpetva<?iuB of our medissval writers. 

S Of the book of al-Bitrilji there has been published only m 
obscure Latin tr (Venice, 1531) made from a Hebrew version. 
The Latin tr. made in 12X7 at Toledo by Mieboal Scotiis is un- 
edited, as 18 also the Arabic text. 

3 Tins idea was already maintained by tbo IljLWan a^-?ahi 
about the middle of the 10th cent, (see their Boiniiay, 

1805-00 AJi., in 22-20) md by ftd*dm ar-HaBi, Maftit/h al- 
ijhaibt Cairo, 130S A.n., in COt (oomin, on Qur. ii. 160) and vi. 
117 f. (on Qnr, xxi. M), But they admit Ptolemy's eccentrics 
and epicycles. 

^ This is the period of time in which, according; to Ptolemy, 
the fixed stars accomplish the oircumference, proceeding 
tow^ards tho oast. 

^ The duration of the heliocentric sidereal revolution of Saturn 
is a little less than 204 years ; it is, in the Ptolemaic hyx^otheHis, 
the revolution, of the centm of the epicydio ol.Batirrh in the 
sodiac. ' ' 

8 See § t. 


The Aristotelian conception of solid spheres was 
mfcroduced for the lirst tinie^ into a purely 
a*d.ioiioimoal tieati.se by Ibn al-Haitham; and he, 
ill his unedited coiupondmm of astionomy, gives 
the deimiLion Mdiich ^^a.s accepted afterwaids by 
all the other vviileis ot eicmentaiy iicatises: ‘A 
celeb tial .splieie [fiUakj pNr. afldh) is a body com- 
jdetely spheiical, bounded by two parallel .spherical 
superhcie.s having the same centre.’® In this, as 
lie liiinseii .says, he drew hi.*-, inspiration from the 
Hypotheses Planctnrvm of Ptolemy ; in fact, as we 
see from a passage ot Nasii ad-din at-Tnsi, he 
followed the Hypotheses also in expounding how 
! the celestial motions can be lepresented, and also 
])Y supposing simple equatorial zones of tho.se 
complete .spheres, so that the spheres of the 
ejncycles become, as it were, tambouiinos {dnff) 
loiatmg on their own axes, and the other spheres 
like aimilb.*' Tins .second form of representation 
wa.s soon abandoned, as contrary to the pimcipies 
of natural philosophy. 

Muhammadan wi’iters agree with Aristotle in » 
holding that the spheres and the cele.stial bodies 
are a simple unique substance, different from the 
foul elements of the sublunar world, and forming 
a fifth element. The solidity also of the spheies, 
by reason of wdiicli the stars remain infixed within 
them, and by which the stars are eairied round, is 
accepted by almost all,^ except a few theologians 
who, to support a strictly literal meaning of a 
passage of the Qur’an,® maintain that tiie stars 
move within the spheres like fish .swimming m 
water. The ideas of the majoxity of writers after 
the 4tlx cent, of the Hijra are tliose set forth m 
the dogmatic theology of al-Baidawi (f 1286) as 
follows ; 

‘ The spherea are transparent ; since if they were coloured, 
our eyes could not possibly see that which is within them. 
They are neither hot nor cold ; since otherwise the heat and 
cold would douiinate in the elements of the sublunar world on 
account of their contiguity to it. They are neither light nor 
heavy; since otlien^zse m their natme there would be a 
tendency to rectilineal motion.® They are neither moist nor 
dry , otherwise the facility or difficulty of talcino; certain forms 
or of attaching;' themselves would be manifestea |n reaiilmmr 
motion. They are not capable of quantitative motion ; since, 
if the convexity of the external superficies were to increase, It 
ivould be necessary that there should be a void above it, w0jich 
is absurd ; and the same is to be said regarding concavity, 
since if this were to increase it would be necessary that one 
sphere should enter into another or that between the two them 
should be a void.' 7 

So also it IB proved by Aristotelian reasonings that the motion 
of the spheres must be circular. 

Tlie gTeater number of Muhammadan philo- 
sophers accept ilie peripatetic doctrine that the 
spheres and the stais are living beings, rational, 
operating by their^ own will ; that the spheres 
have souls which exist m their bodies as our souls 
in our bodies ; and that, as our bodies nxove under 
the impulse of our souls towai’ds the ends we have 
in view, so also do the spheres, which have as 
their end the serving of God. This doctrine is for 
the most part repudiated by the theologians ; al- 
Ghazali (t 1111) does not deny the possibility of it, 
but he affirms that we are incapable of knowing it ; 
on the other hand, Ibn Ijlazm (t 1064), Ibn Qayyim 

X This follows from the piefacc itself of Ibu al-Haitbaia and 
from the attestation of Muhammad at-Ald3,nxas-Sabawi, Inhdd 
p. 85. , 

2 Ouly the spheres of the epicyolcs are full, are true 
globes. 

J These two forms of hypothesis are always found sMo by 
side for every planet, in bk. ii. of the Ilppotheses^ published for 
the first time (1907) in German according to the Arabic version ■ 
which takes the place of the lost Greek text (in Ptolemy, 
astiWiomUd e<L Heiberg, p. 113 ff.). 

4 The ancient Arab astronomers— o.y,, aPBattani < 1 . I2i)— 
leave the question uncerfiiin. ' ' 

® xxi. 34- 

fi According tq the Aristotelian iheoiy Omlot i.,81), heavy 
bodies tomi in a straight line towards the cerdre of, the world, 
light bodies 'tCGf I to > withdraw in a straight' line from tlie 
centre. 

7 MutdU’ al-wtwdn Oonstantinoplo, 1B05 Adh, p. ^02. 
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oi-Janziyyah (t 1350), and many others ahsolnlely 
deny life and intelligence to the heavenly bodies. 
The philosophers of the peii]>atetic school and 
several theologians {e.g.j al-Baidawi) hold that the 
movers of the celestial sonis and consequently of 
the spheies are pure intelligences. Conceimng 
their origin al-Faiabi, Avicenna, and their followeis 
maintain a Neo-Platonic emanatory theory : from 
the hist princii>le emanates the hist intelligence, 
and from this are derived all the nine spheres by 
means of successive triads always composed of 
intelligence, soul, and body, until one arrives at 
the final or active intelligence from which is de- 
rived all the material of the sublunar woiid. This 
theory is vigorously opposed by al-Ghazali and the 
otiier theologians. 

The question of the marks on the moon is either 
neglected or only hinted afc in the works hitherto 
published. The idea that the moon had valleys 
and mountains like the earth — an idea set forth by 
several Syriac writers — did not harmonize with 
the Aristotelian conception of the nature of the 
heavenly bodies and so could not be accepted by 
Muhammadan writers. 

Observation of the solar spots is almost im- 
ossible to the naked eye; Fahr ad-din ar-Bazi, 
owever, explicitly affirms : ‘ Theie are those who 
believe that there exist on the surface of the sun 
spots, in the same manner as there are marks on the 
surface of the inoon/^ These spots were actually 
seen on some occasions, but were erroneously 
believed to be transits of Mercury and Venus 
across the sun. 

The comets and the other meteors (in an Aris- 
totelian sense) were the subjects of observations 
and of numerous monographs. But, judging from 
the little that we know about them, Muham- 
madan writers followed in this matter the theories 
set forth by Aristotle in his books on meteor- 
ology.2 

8, Conclusion.— The importance of Muham- 
madan astronomy in the history of science has 
been variously judged ; sometimes Muhammadan 
astronomers nave received excessive praise, some- 
times unjust criticism, as if they had done nothing 
but preserve and transmit to Europe Greek science, 
improving it only in minor details. This haish 
verdict is due not only to very imperfect knowledge 
of the Arabic writings on astronomy (of which tlie 
greater part is still unedited), but also to the fact 
that no account has been taken of the special con- 
ditions of astronomy in the glorious period of 
Muhammadan culture. The system invented by the 
Greek geometricians, and completed by Ptolemy, 
for representing ail the celestial motions had 
mathematically all the pieeision that could be 
desired or attained by the .use of the best instru- 
ments ; it produced no sensible discrepancy between 
theory and the result of observation. The elliptic 
orbits of Kepler would not have given the theory 
greater perfection than it received from the com- 
plicated system of eccentrics and epicycles; the 
latter indeed had the advantage of preserving the 
Pythagorean and Aristotelian principle, which 
denied any but circular movement in the heavens. 
One must not foT^jet that even in the heliocentric 
system of Oopernieus the motions of the planets 
were still explained by means of combinations of 
epicycles — combinations wMoli were in several 
cases less perfect than those employed by the 
Ptolemaic ' astronomy. To change the method of 

f eometrieal representation would therefore have 
een whimsical— a mathematical trick, which no 
datum of observation would have justified ; and, in | 
fact, those Arabs who wished to eliminate the 

1 MafaUh L 259, ob Qur, ii. 

falling stars see present writar’s art. in MivMei degXi 
Onmta.1% viii. [19201 376-SS8. 


eccentrics and the epicycles^ were pliilosophera 
rather than astronomeis, and they piopouiided 
their hypotheses from data based only on Aris- 
totelian physics. 

It is thus easy to understand how it was that, 
e.p'., the astronomers of the khalif al-Ma’miin and 
tbeir successors saw no necessity for drawing from 
their observations of the movement of Venus ^ the 
final conclusion that Venus i evolved round the 
sun. From the point of view of such phenomena 
as could be observed without telescopes, this second 
hypothesis had no highei value than that which 
made Venus revolve round the earth. In a word, 
celestial appearances gave no cause to shake the 
foundations of the geocentric system, which agreed 
veiy well with every religious notion, and which 
was supported by the authority of both Aristotle 
and Ptolemy, reinforced bv a very potent element 
in Hellenistic and medimval culture, viz. astrology. 
Giovanni Schiaparelli, in one of his monographs on 
Greek astronomy,^ has set forth clearly the decisive 
influence which astrology, brought into Greece by 
the Chaldeean Berosus (3rd cent. B.C.) and conse- 
quently received with great favour by the Stoics 
and Neo-Pythagoreans, had in the abandonment 
of the heliocentric system of Aristarchus. Astro- 
logical doctrine, based on the immobility of the 
earth in the centre of the world, was irreconcilable 
with any system which made the earth revolve 
round the sun or round any other body ; astrology 
was thus a very powerful additional obstacle to the 
abandonment of the geocentric idea. Further, we 
must not forget that it was only in the 17th cent, 
that European physics reached clear proofs of the 
diuxnai rotation of the earth and justified elliptic 
orbits and the heliocentric system, and that the 
really irrefutable argument for the revolution of 
the earth round the sun was furnished only m 1728 
by the discovery of the aberration of the fixed 
stars. 

An essential condition of all astronomical 
progress is to have at disposal a long^ series of 
methodical observations ; and in this mattei 
Muhammadan astronomers were obliged to begin, 
so to say, f]*om the foundation. Ptolemy was the 
last Greek observer ; but not even all the observa- 
tions which he says he made are true. In several cases 
of capital importance — e,g , , regaiding the obliquity 
of the ecliptic and the longituae of the solar apogee 
— he gave as agreeing with his own observations 
data found about 270 years before his time by 
Hipparchus, thus causing certain elements to be 
believed constant which are really variable. In 
other cases— e.g., regarding the precession of the 
equinoxes — Ms observations are very rough, 
Theon of Alexandria (4th cent, a.d.) and Proclus 
(5th cent.) do no more than accept Ptolemy's 
elements, in some ways aggravating his errors j 
accordingly, during the seven centuries from 
Ptolemy to the first nourishing of Arabo-Muham- 
madan astronomy, we have not even one observa- 
tion which is of use to the science. The first task, 
therefore, of the Arabic astronomers was to revise 
all the PtoleuM-ic elements of the celestial motions ; 
it was a time not to form new theories but to collect 
the indispensable elements of fact by means of con- 
tinuous observations more accurate than those of 
the Greeks. This task was accomplished by the 
Muhammadan astronomers in a marvellous manner; 

1 See above, § 6. 

3 ^hey found (contrary to Ptolemy) that Tmus bhs the same 
longitude of apogee, the same eccentricity, and the same 
equation of centre as the sun ; and so the true longitude of the 
centre of the epicycle of Venus is alwa>s equal to the true 
lonj^itude of the sun. This was the same as to suppose that the 
orbit of Venus is an epicycle whose centre is always the true 
place of the sun and runs over the solar orbit ; in other words, 
it was equivalent to making Venus a satellite of the sun. 

» Ongim del eitona wmm i 

Milan, 1898, § 55. ' 
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indeed, we niUBt come down to tlie time of Tyclio 
Biahe { 1546-1001) to hnd observers and observa- 
tions comiifirable to those of the Muhaniniadan 
Middle Age>s, l^hiither, by founding trigonometry 
in a modern sense and developing it to a high degree 
they furnished astronomical science with an excel 
lent instillment for its work. 

The iidluence of Muhammadan astionomy in 
Knrone is so far-reaching that to tieat of it at 
l(ui.et.n W'ouhl he to give the history of some eeu- 
tmies of Eiiiopeaii astronomy. From the li^th 
cent, to the end of tiie J5th tiie compendiums used 
in the schools w’ere translated from Aiabic or weie 
based on Arabic WTitings ; the astronomical tables 
and the procussses of cakmlation were derived fiom 
Arabic woiks, among which must be classed (fiom 
the point of view not of their language but of their 
contents) the celebrated tables of Alfonso which 
■weie still used by many in the 16th century, 
Spheiical trigonometiy in Europe started from 
Arabic treatises ; the famous Eegiomontanus him- 
self (1436-70) borrows moie than appears on the 
surface from al-Battilui. Through the influence 
of these Arabic sources the ancient Latin technical 
terminology ivas greatly modified, and not only do 
Arabic astronomical terms enter into European 
languages, but Latin words acquire new signifi- 
cations by imitation of corresponding Arabic 
words. The 'word.s ‘ degree,* ‘ minute, ’ * equation * 
(in its astronomical sense), ‘ equation of the centre,* 

‘ argument’ (of a table), and some otlieis, owe their 
technical signification to ridiculously literal trans- 
lations of Arabic writings. We cannot enumerate 
ail that European astronomy owes to Muhamma- 
dan observers ; it will be enough to recall that they 
rendered inestimable services even to writers of 
the 17th cent. — eg., Halley — precisely because 
they offered the only certain means of checking 
elements determinable only by a comparison with 
observations separated by long intervals of time. 
The books of liegiomontanus, Purbaehius, Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brahe, Eiccioli, etc., cite the observa- 
tions which were known to them of their Oriental 
predecessors. The theory and practice of instra- 
ments in Europe has also Arabic sources. Finally, 
we must not forget the influence exercised by the 
Arabs in the way of example. They infused into 
the Christians and Jews of Spain a passion for con- 
tinued observations and an idea of the perfecti- 
bility of astronomical science j from Spain this 
passion and idea spread through the rest of Europe, 
preparing the way for modern astronomy. 

Tiie conditions of the Byzantine medifieval world 
were not favourable to the development of the 
sciences. Nevertheless, Muhammadan culture, 
which left many traces in Byzantine astrology, 
had also its part in astronomical studies.^ In 1323 
an anonymous Greek introduced the Persian astro- 
nomical tables of Shams ad-din al-Buhari 
M7rovxapi?s), which were at once widely used; in 
1346 George Ohrysococces made a new redaction 
of them, preserving at the same time many Arabio- 
Persian technical terms ; and finally, about 1361, 
Theodore Heliteniotes reproduced these methods 
and these Persian tables in the third and last book 
of his after having set forth 

in the first and second books the methods and 
the tables according to Ptolemy and Theon of 
Alexandria. Thus there was created at Byzantium 
also a new astronomical terminology difi'erent from 
that of the classic Greek j and sometimes even 
Greek proper names appeared transformed by their 
passage through Arabic-Persian sources, as 
m place of 

biTOKArOESJ.'— There is no satisfactory exposition of tbe nstron- 
onw of the Hnhammadan peoples in the Middle Ages; the 
general histories ol astronomy— those of F. Hoefer, J. H. 
von Madler, R. Wolf (the best of all), and Arthur Berry- 
are Inadequate, antiquated, and often erroneous. J. B, J. 


Delambre, Bint, de VastrommiB du moyen dge. Pans, ISIU, pp 
1-211, and 613-539, is not a history but an analysis (of very un- 
equal value) of various works of Muhammadan authoia; the 
pait devoted to the unedited book of Ibn Yunus (pp 76-1.56) is 
especially notewoifchj, but it Ikis the usual defect of Delambre— 
instead of the analyzed processes of the author, it substitutes a 
scries ot formulas found by Delambre himself. Useful, but to 
be used with great caution, is L. A. S^dillot, Mate') laux pour 
eei )H) d I'kiU cot)i 2 ?ar^e deb bCiLnces mathematiqueB chez les Grees 
et les Oiicntaiix^ 2 vols , Pans, 1845-49 ; see also his 
mr les instruymnts ast') ono7niques des ArabeSy do 1841 
{MAlBLy Savants Mrangeis, i) The present writer’s Arabic 
boolc quoted above, p. 90‘S n. 1, concerns only the earliest 
pennd (summary of IL Suter, in Bibliotheca. Mathematieay in. 
Ml fl912J 277-282). Many historical notices concerning the 
dm elopment of astronomical theories are to be found m the 
present w riter’s commentary on ab B attani. Opus ast) onomteum, 
3 vols., Milan, 1899-1907 , short notices are to be found here and 
theie in E Wiedemann, ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften,’ nos iii.-xxxviii (m the SUzunfjshenchte der 
physthal ’mcdizmtbcken Sozietat in JBilangeriy 1004-1914) and 
m other small pamphlets by the same author For biographical 
and bibliographical notices conceining individual writers see the 
excellent book of H. Suter, Die Matkematiker und Astrono’))ien 
de)- Arabe) und ihie Werle, Leipzig, 1900, and ' Nachtrage und 
Bench fcigungen zu Die Math, und Astron in AbhandL zur 
Gesch. der matheinat, Wmenschaften, xiv. [1902] 1.57-185. For 
edd. and tr. of original texts see above, ii. z. 

Oaelo Alfonso Nallino. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Teutonic and 
Balto-Slavic). — I. TEUTONIC. — i. Archaeological 
evidence. — Tlie world-wide symbol of the sun- 
wheel occurs in the earliest Scandinavian rock- 
markings. Elide representations of horses and 
ships, which may have solar significance, are also 
found. In 1902 a curious object, apparently con- 
nected with the .sun-cult, was discovered near 
Trundhoim in Sweden. It is a representation of 
a disk, having gilding on one side and spiral 
ornamentation on the other, with a horse in front 
of it, both horse and disk being drawm on a 
waggon. 

2. Solar myths —Sun and moon, day and night, 
summer and winter, are personified in the poems 
of the older Edda, The Valkyiie Sigidrifa invokes 
Day and the sons of Day, Night and her kins- 
woman.^ Various passages from Grimnismdli 
Vaf'^r'&^msmdl, and Vohispd are summarized by 
Snorri ; ^ 

^ Night, who was of Jotun race, married Belling, who was of 
Aesir race, and their son was named Day.’ * Then Allfather 
took Night and her son Day and set them up in heaven and 
gave them tivo steeds and two chariots and they -were to drive 
round the earth every twenty-four hours.’ The earth is be- 
dewed by the foam which falls each morning from the bit of 
Hrimfaxi, the horse of Night. Day’s steed is called Skinfaxi 
and he hgiits up the whole world with his mane. ‘ Then said 
Oangleri : “ Who steers the course of the sun and of the 
moon?”’ Mundilfori had a son Mani and a daughter Sol, 
whom the gods set up in heaven. ‘ They let Sol dilve the 
steeds which drew the chariot of that sun which the gods 
made to light the world, from the sparks which flew out of 
Muspellheiin [i.e the world of fire and heat]. - .. . These steeds 
are called All-Swift and Early- Awake, but under the withers pt 
the hoi'sea, the gods set two wind-bellows to cool them, but in 
some old records that is called “isarnkol” [te. iron-coolnessj. 
Mam steers the course of the Moon and rules over waxing and 
waning,* 

The belief iu the chariot and horses of the sub 
is very wide-spread; in Scandinavia, judging by 
the archajologieal evidence, it must have existed 
in very early times. We may have a reference to 
the same idea in Tacitus i 
< Beyond the Suiones is another sea, sluggish and almost 
stagnant, by which the whole globe is imagined to be girt 
about and enclosed, from this circumstance that the last light 
of the setting sun continues so vivid till its rising as to obscure 
the stars. Popular belief adds, that the sound of his emerging 
from the ocean is also heard, and the forms of honses and the 
rays streaming from hie head are beheld. ’ ^ 

Like most other primitive people, the Scandi- 
navians were struck by the phenomena of the 
eclipses, which they thought were caused by, 
wolves. 

‘He who pursues her {Le. the sun] is called SkoU; he 
frightens her and he will catch her ; but he who is called Hati 


1 Signlri^miMy %. . ^ Qylfdgffmm, x-xih 

3 Germ. , Unfortunately the text is Uncertain ; some 
editors read de&rum for eqwrwm in the last sentence. 
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BUN, MOON, AND BTARB (Teubonic and Balto-Biavio) 


Ilir/^Vilinson loapb in fiont, oi hci, and ho will onlch the moon, 
and so it must be.’i- ‘yicoH la tlie name of tho wolt, who pnr- 
foueatho ^dcaininy goddess to Ironwooil Another called Ilati, 
bon of nro(5vitni, goes lierore the tan biide of hc‘a\en ’2 

Bun an<l moon will be involved in the iinal 
world-oatasirojihe. 

‘Then said Ganglon * “Of what laee are these wolves 
Skoh and Hati] V’ * llui said . . “ The old giantess icais the 

sons of inan> Jotuns and all in the foim ot wolves, and it is said 
that of the race of these wolves, theie shall come one mightier 
than all, called Moon-Swallower and ho . . . in demon’s tom 
shall sense the moon . . . He shall fill himself with the bodies 
of doomed men, he shall stain the god’s abode w ith red blood ; 
the sunshine shall ho black, and all the weather truacheious 
during the following summer.” *2 
‘ Whence comes a sun, m the smooth sky, 

When Femir [f.e. a monstrous wolf] has oveitaken this one, 
One dausdii'Esi* alone, shall the Elf-heaiu [t e, the sun] hear, 
Before Ponrir overtakes her. 

The maiden shall ride on the mother’s paths 
After the Powers have perished 

3 . Sun-worship. — Our knowledge of the religious 
piacUces of the Teutons is very meagre, and it is 
difficult to say bow fax the stones told in the two 
Eddas formed part of a living religion, even among 
the Scandinavians. We have, however, various 
references to the sun-cult from other sources. 
Procopius^ describes how in the island of Thule 
[ie, ScandmavLa] the sun does not appear for 
40 days at the winter solstice. At the end of this 
period messengers are sent up into the mountains 
to watch for the rising sun. They send vrord to 
the people below that the sun will shine upon 
them in five days t thereupon begins ‘ the greatest 
feast of the inhabitants of Thule,’ 

The positive side of Coesar’s well-known descrip- 
tion of Teutonic religion® is probably tine. The 
Teutons may well have acknowledged as gods 
such things as are ‘ objects of sight and by whose 
power they are apparently benefited, the sun, 
moon, fire,’ although these were not their only 
deities. Observances in connexion with the sun 
and moon are forbidden in Chiistian seimons and 
penitentiaries. Bt. Eligius (688-659) tells his 
hearers that no Christian person ‘calls sun or 
moon lords.’ In the 11 th cent, the Decrees of 
Buichard of Worms mention pagan traditions ; 

‘ Id est ut elemerita coleres, id e<it lunam aut solem, auli 
stellarum oursum, novam lunam, aub defectum lunae, ut tuia 
clamoiibua aut auxiiio spieudoreni ejus restaurere valeres.*^> 
From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws’ we learn that 
‘ heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, . . etc,’ We have perhaps a trace 

of sun-worship in Land%dmah6k : 

‘Thorkell Moon, the law fepcaker, was of the best conveieation 
of any heathen man in Iceland ... He had himself caiTied 
out into the rays of the sun in his death-siekne'?s and coin- 
men ded himself to that god. which had made the sun.’S 

We know little of Anglo-Saxon paganism. Bede, 
however, mentions a goddess Eostur, in whose 
honour April was called ‘ Eosturmonath.’ ^ The 
word ‘ Eostur ’ is identical with the Latin, {jreck, 
vSanskrit, and Lithuanian names for the goddess 
of the dawn, or Morgenrbthe^ probably the same 
bein^ who is referred to in the Lithuanian and 
Lettish folk-songs as the daughter of the sun, 
Tliroughout Teutonic tenitory the first and 
second days of the week are named after the sun 
and moon. Suniia is mentioned with Wodan and 
Erfia in the Merseberg charm. Bol i.$ counted as 
one of the 

^ It is noteworthy that Snorri (see above) dis- 
tinguishes between the physical sun and moon 
and the beings who rule over thorn and guide their 
movements. This disiiucDioii has been partly 
preserved in the Old Norse language, where the 
word hmgl (A.B. tungol, Goth, higgle ^a star’) 
J Qylf, xii. 15. ' 2 Gnmti^ xxxix. SS. 

3 4Gt '4 X)a Bell QoxK il 15. 

5 Be mi. Gael Vh 21. 0 BL oxl. 900. 

r Lmm mti I%uituks of Bmland, ed. B, Thorpe* 

Ijondon, 1840, p. 102. 

h 0. , . s He Tmioig, IBsAium, 16. 

xxxv. 46. 


denotes the actual moon, and jSbiiii Uie .su[.ei- 
iiatnial being wlio directs liis couise. Tlie .same 
idea seems to uudeilie many of the Litliuaiuan 
and Lettisli folk-songs. 

II. Lettish, LiTiiuAyiAH, aed Old 
Prussian. — 1, Mythology. — Our chief know- 
ledge of the solar mythology ul the Baltic ])eopies 
IS derived from Lettish and Lithuanian folk-songs, 
tlie most significant of winch iiave liueii tuuisialed 
and analyzed by W. Mannhaidt ^ In these poems 
the changes which pass ovci tlie face ol the sky, 
especially at dawn and sunset, aic viewed as a 
drama, the chief actors lieing sun, ^ moon, t lie 
daughter of the sun, the sons oi God, Peikun, the 
thunder deity, ‘God’ and ‘ dear Mai ia’— tho last 
two being as* frankly pagan as the rest. Often, of 
course, the poems are confused and mconsisteiit, 
and it must be remembered that the terms ‘ sun,’ 
‘moon,’ etc., sumetimes stand for the piesidmg 
deity, sometimes for the actual sim, etc., iier- 
sonified : 

‘ The Sun, in tho apple garden, 

Weeps Intterly. 

The (jolilen apple hath fallen 
Flora the apple tree.’ 2 

(Here there is a clear distinction hotween tho deity and tho 
phj deal sun ) 

‘The Sun dances over the silver momitaui, 

Sliver shoes she hath on her tect ’ 

(111 this case sun and sun-goddess appear to bo one and the 
same.) 

‘God,’ who was at war with the sun for three 
nights and three days, is evidently a .sky-deity. 
Tlie sky itself is described as a ‘ gieat water’ 01 
a mountain : 

‘ The 8un with two gold hoiuey 
Rides up the rocky nionnt.un, 

Never heated, never wcarv, 

Never resting on the way.’ 

(In this and in other songs we get the wide-spread myth of 
the hoises of tho sun.) 

2 . The sun. — The sun is called 111 many of tho 
songs ‘ daughter of God,’ in Lettish sources sdules- 
‘ mother of the sun.’ Bhe is mariicd to the 
moon, who is, however, an unfaithful husbaiuL 
*It happened m the apiiiig-tune 
That BLin anrl moon did wed. 

But the &un rose up eaily 
And from her the moon lied. 

The morning atai was loved then 
By the lone wandering moon, 

Who with a sword was smitten 
In deep wrath by Perkum' 

The children of the sun and moon are the stars, 
who are called orphans, because they a])]»car only 
at night after their mother, tlie sun, fias ahanduned 
them. 

3 * The sons of God.— The morning and the even- 
ing stars play an important part m the folk-.sf)ng.s, 
sometimes as a. single being, sometimes in dual 
form. In Lithuanian sources they aie called 
Auszrine and Wakarine® and arc destuibed as the 
handmaids of tlie sun. 

* “Dear suu, daughter of God, 

Who kiudlcH your fire m the moiniiig? 

Who spieadsyour bed in the evening V" . » . 

“ Auf.?.une kindles the fire. 

Wakarine spreads the hed.*”^ 

in Lettish songs the inorning and the evening stars 
are called the ‘ sons of God ’—an cpiiliet eiactly 
enuiyalent to the Greek Bloakouroi, Like the 
Dioskouroi and the Asvins of Indian myiliology, 
the Lettish sons of God are connected witli horses : 

‘ Hither rode the dear sons of God 
With steeds dripping with sweat’ 

‘Folks say the moon has no steeds ot Ms own. 

Tho morning stai’ and the cviming fctar 
They are tho steeds of tho moon/ 


1 ‘Bieiett, Scmnomiuiiheit/ vll 78-304, 200-244, 3HO-8SO. 

p. 91ff. 4/6. 

® Nom. fora, of adjective deiived from kith, miizra, ‘dawn/ 
mharm, * oveuing.’ 

8 ZM vii, loo. olt 7 B, 6 Xh 
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4 . The daughter of the sun.—A favcmiite llicuie 
of the LettisTi folk-songs is the wooing of the 
daughter of the sun by the son of God, the sun 
providing the dowiy, often most unwillingly. 

* Why are ^^rey steeds standing 
By the house-door of the sun t 
The^ aie the g're;y steeds of the son of God 
Who WOOS the daughter of Uie sun 
The son of God sti etches out his hand 
Over the great i\ater 
To the daughter of the sun. 

The sun cries bitterly 
Standing on the mountain 
Why should she not weep? 

She sorrows for the little maiden, 

She sorrows for the do^^ ry, 

For the chest which is laden 
With gold and silver gifts 'i 

This is a good example of a sunrise or sunset 
iiiytli. ^ The daughter of the sun is the red glow 
wiiich is in the sky when the planet Venus appeals, 
but soon afterwards melts into darkness or the 
full light of day. The ‘dowry’ seems to be the 
i-ays of the sun which light up the edges of the 
clouds and the tops of trees and mountains. 

‘The sun prepareth the dowry herself, gilding the edge of 
the forest of pines."^ 

The daughtei of the sun is almost certainly 
identical with the goddess mentioned by Lasiciiis.^ 
‘Ausca dea est radiorum soils, vel occunibentis 
vel supra horizontem ascendentis. ’ ** 

5 . Dear Maria. — Mannhardt considers that the 
name Maria has been substituted for that of 
various pagan deities, but it is also possible that 
she stands for a particular goddess, iierhaps the 
Perkuna tele {Le. the aunt of Perkun) mentioned 
by Lasicius : ‘ Perkuna tete is the mother of 
thunder and lightning; who receives into a bath 
the weary and dusty sun, and sends her out again 
next day washed and shining.’® Maria also pie- 
sides over a bath-chamber : 

‘ Behind the mountains smoke is rising. 

"Who is it hath kindled fire? 

Dear Maria heats the bathroom 

Where bathe httle orphan maidens e. stars].** 

*X ran down into the valley, into the bath-chamber of dear 
Marla.’ ? 

According to Prmtorius,^ the Nadravians wor- 
sliippecl a star-god Szweigsdukks, who is evidently 
the Suaixtix worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Sam land and equated with Sol m the Gonstit, 
Synod. Evangel, of 1580. Lucas David® calls 
Suaixtix the god of light and mentions him as one 
of the four deities who w^ere invoked at agricultural 
festivals.^® This deity seems to have been wor- 
shipped in both male and female form : ‘ They 
more commonly called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the 
sky and through whose power the morning and 
evening stars are guided. Is this perhaps ‘the 
maiden %vho weaves star-coverings,’ mentioned in 
one of the folk-songs, and also the goddess whose 
place has been taken by dear Maria, and who was 
also known as the aunt of the thunder-god ? The 
underlying idea may be that she is a goddess of 
hro, light, and lieat.-^® 

6* Cult, — ^We know little of the sun-cult of the 
Baltic peoples, although we know from Peter von 
Dusburg^*^ and Erasmus Stella that sun, moon, 
and stars were worshipped as important deities, 

^ ZE viu lac, cU. ^ Xh, 

J>iis Samagitofrm^ iu Res^puUUa me BtaXtm rerjni 
X*ohnii»t LUuanimt Prusstcef Elvonimf efe.^ Leyden, 1827, eb* 
viii, 

^ Ausca, ill Litb. Ausara, a word w'hicb ia connected with 
Skr. Gr. 'Hwsr, lAt. Avrora, O.B. Eostur, ail of which 

<vdth the possible exception of Eostur) denote goddesses of the 
dawn. 

S p. SOO, ® ZE vii, loe. oU. 7 Xb, 

8 DeHcXm FrUssiom, cd. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p^ 20. 
Fr&iiS^cM Ghronihf ed. % Ilenulg, Konigsberg, 1812, i. 80. 
Xh. p. 91. Praetorius, p. 26. 

Bee art. NAriras (Lettish, Lithuanian^ and Old Prussian). 

3-8 Bcripior&9 Rmm Prassimrurni Leipjag, 1861-74, i 68. 

1 ‘f iv. 294. r 


Pimtorius ^ tells us that Bretkms (a histoiian of 
the 16th cent.) had observed that tlie Nadravians 
did honour to theii gods by woi&hi])ping the 
difleient phases of the moon at various stages of 
then agricultural work. 

In the course of las missionaiy jouineys among 
the Lithuanians Jerome of Prague met with a 
people who worshipped the sun and who had a 
strange cult of a huge non hammer. The piiesls 
jusfcitied tins cult by telling Jerome that formerly 
the sun had been invisible for many months be- 
cause a king had imprisoned it in a tower. ‘ The 
signs of tlio zodiac brought help to the sun, and 
broke the tower with the huge hammer, and 
restored the liberated sun to men, and therefore 
tliat which had been the instiument by which 
mortals had leceived light was worthy of veneia- 
tion.’® According to Rendel Hams, the signs 
of the zodiac here stand for the Heavenly Twins 
or ‘ Sons of God ’ : ‘ These and similar cases all 
arise out of the same theme, that the Sun (or the 
daughter of the Sun) has been carried oft', or 
swallowed or imprisoned, and must be recovered.’^ 
They use the hammer, the weajion of the thunder- 
god, because sacied twins are universally con- 
sidered as children of the sky or thunder-god. In 
one of the Lettish songs they are described as 
‘ workmen of Perkun. ’ 

Liter vruRE ~(I ) See works cited in art. Naturk (Teutonic), 
(n.) W Mannhardt, * Die letfcischen Sonnenmythen,* ZE vii. 
[1876] 73-104, 209-244, 2S0-330 , J. Rendel Harris, The Cult of 
the lleaomly Twins, Oambndge, 1906, Boanerges^ do, 1913 ; 
see also art. Olb Prussians for furthei literatuie. 

Enid Welsfoed. 

SUN-DANCE.-See Phallism, ix, 823 . 

SUNDAY.— -I. History of Sunday before the 
Christian era. — Only three times m the NT is 
theie any reference to a religious ohservanoo of 
Sunday. * St. Paul urged his converts at Corinth 
to put aside money for charity every Sunday (1 Co 
16®). Shortly after writing this he preached at a 
.service held at Tioas, which is mentioned as if it 
were a regular institution (Ac 20^}. Thirty years 
later, perhaps, the author of the Apocalypse wrote : 

‘ I was in the Spirit on the Lord^s day ’ (Eev 1^®). 
Though not* quite conclusive, the evidence makes 
it piobable that the observance of Sunday began 
among St. Paul’s churches, which were predomi- 
nantly Gentile. Now we cannot suppose that 
Gentile Christians, who were taught by St. Paul 
to protest against having the Sabbath imposed 
upon them, would yet accept from the Jews a 
whole system of reckoning time by weeks, It is 
important, therefore, to inquire how far the week 
was recognized in the Grmco-Eoman world in- 
dependently of the Jews. 

The week originated in Babylon, where it was 
invented for astrological reasons, but came to be 
used as a civil division of time. At first each 
month began with a fresh week, so that there 
were two or three odd days at the end. This was 
too inconvenient to last ; and the weeks, emanci- 
pated from the month, ran on in an unbroken 
series. The gradual diffusion of Babylonian astro- 
logy carried a knowledge of the week into W, 
Asia, then into Egypt, and later still into E. 
Europe. The Israelites, when theyinvaded Canaan, 
found it established there and adopted it, as they 
did many other elements of Amorite culture ; but 
the emphasis laid upon the Sabbath w^as their ow»» 

In considering the recognition of the week in 
Europe it will be convenient to trace the evidence 
backwards. We may begin with Dio Cassius* 
Wiifcing soon after A.D, 230, he says ; 

‘The dedication ot the days to the seven plabets originated 
in but hm spre ad over all the '-wor ld in compa rative^^ 

1 Pdidae Fmssim> p, 18. ® ilSneas Byivius, hi ih, iv. 239. 

t Boan&rgeSi p. 334. ' , ■ 
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recent times. The ancient Greeks, at any rate, knew nothing 
of it . but now it is established not only among all other peoples 
but even among the Romans, who already regaid it as more or 
less a national tradition.’ i 

In the middle of the 2 iid cent, Justin Martyi, 
writing for heathen readeis, .sjjeaks of Satuiday 
and Sunday {t^v KpoviK^Pi r^v ‘HXiou 7]fji.ipav) as if 
they were familiar names to all.^ Near the end of 
the ifet cent. Jo&eplius boasts : 

‘ Nor is there any city of the Greeks, nor any barbarian citj , 
nor any nation, where our custom of resting on the seventh day 
has not reached.’ 

That, no doubt, is an exaggeration ; but it would 
have been meaningless unless division of time into 
weeks had been so familiar that any one niigiit 
know which day was a Saturday. The belief that 
such was the case in the Isl cent, is suppoited by 
a picture which was found at Herculaneum, and 
therefore painted before A.D. 79. It contains the 
heads of the seven planetaiy deities in the order of 
their days— Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, 
Jui>iter, Venus. Numerous refeiences in Latin 
literature assure us that the Jewish Sabbath was 
well known as early as the Chiistiaii era. But 
onijr those are to our purpose which imply 
familial ity with the week. Such are the paibsages 
in Tibullus,^ Ovid,® and Maitial,® which mention 
the observance of Sabbaths by Homans. But more 
remarkable is the fact that Horace,'^ writing about 
36 B.C., could represent an ordinary superstitious 
mother as making a vow for next Thursday {Joms 
dies) and could describe how he himself attempted 
to escape from a boie by pleading that it was a 
special Satuiday.® Neither the vow’ nor the plea 
would be intelligible without the week as a familiar 
background. 

2 . Sunday in the primitive Church. — It was 
therefore not only the Jewish proselytes among 
St. Paul’s converts, but all his Greek and Homan 
disciples, who reckoned their time by weeks and 
therefore found a weekly day ol wmrsliip natural. 
To such, again, as w’ere Jews by race it seemed 
actually part of the order of nature. That is why, 
we may w’ell supjjose, St. Paul’s protests against 
the observance of the Sabbath or of any fixed days® 
were but partially successful. The Sabbath, in- 
deed, was given up by the churches which he 
founded. But, as a concession to his converts’ 
habit of mind, another day of the week vvas chosen 
for worship. There could be no question what the 
choice should be, for the Lord’s resurrection had 
given the first day of the week an unquestionable 
pre-eminence. 

The name of this day which was current in the 
Homan Enqure was ‘ the day of the sun’ 

dies solis). The J 8 \vs, wdxo avoided all use 
of heathen terms for either days or months, called 
it the first day of the week [{do. ^Sctppdrwp), and the 
earliest Christians follo\ved theh examjile. But a 
mere number was felt to lack distinction, and very 
soon an appropriate name was found, wdiich con- 
trasted alike wdtli Sabbath and Sunday. The first 
day of the month, at least in Asia Minor, was 
usually called the ‘Emperor’s Day’ 

No>^ the early Christians, partly by -way of chaL 
lenge, applied to their Lord many of the official 
terms Avnich were consecrated to the emperor, the 
lord of the earth. So it was probably not without 
reference to the term that they entitled 

the first day of the week ‘ the Lord’s Bay.* 

So apt a name was rapidly established. The author 
of the Apocalypse, writing about A.l). 90, uses it 
without explanation. To Ignatius^i {<?. A.D. 110) it 

^ Mist. dom. xxxvii. 18. S Apol, i 67. 

S <7. Apion. ii» 40. 4 j. iii. ig. 

5 An Aimt, L 416. 6 iv. iv. 7. 

7 iSat. It. ill 290. 8 f. ix. 69. 

8Bol4^GaUiO,OoUi«. 

20 A. Deissmann, Light from the' Andent Bastf Eng. tn, 
hondon, 1910, pp. 661-360. 
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was a matter of eouise and a basis for argument. 
When the empire became ClinsUan, the name 
entirely displaced 'the day of the snn’ for all who 
spoke Greek or Latin. KvptaK'^ remains to this 
day m Greek ; and in the Homance languages we 
find deiivatives of dies Uomimeit — Dimanche, 
Doinenica, and so on. Bub the Northern peoples, 
who in accepting the week from the heathen 
Homans had named the days after the correspond- 
ing Northern divinities, were more conservative. 
In England Sunday (A.S, S%mnan Daeg), in 
Germany Sojintag, in Sweden Sondag, have resisted 
all attempts to ' substitute either Lord’s Day or 
Sabbath. 

3 . Observance in the Church before A.D. 321 .— 
The recoKls tell us veiy little about the maimei in 
which Sunday was observed dming the fiist three 
centuries, except that it was the day on which 
Chiistians assembled for woiship. After St. Haul, 
who is quoted above, our fiist witness is the 
younger Pliny. His famous letter, written to the 
empeior Trajan in A D. 104, tells how the Chiistians 
m Ins province of Bithynia held a service early in 
the morning ‘on a fixed day’ [stato die) and a 
coiimion meal late in the evening.^ Ignatius (A.I). 
110) insists upon the contrast between the Lord’s 
Day and the Sabbath.^ A little later the Teaching 
of the Apostles ordains : 

Kara avpiaK^v 6c Kvptou cmvo-xOIvtc^ /cAacrare aprov ^ xat 
6ux<^pt.(rT^£raTe 7rpoe^o/u.oAoyrj{rapLCvot to. napaimaixaTa vpStVj ojrtos 
KaOapa 7} dverta vpuiv 

A simple service, before or after the day’s work, 
was the only obseivance possible foi a community 
most of whose membeis occupied very humble 
stations, while many were slaves. As the Christ- 
ians advanced in numbers and in social position, 
they were able to command the time for a long 
service. Justin Martyr, writing about A.D. 170, 
desciiboH one winch must have occupied at least 
two hours ; for it includes readings fiom the Bible, 
sermon, prayers, and Eucharist.^ And, since 
Melito, bishop of Saidis, just about the same time 
published a treatise On the Lord's Day^ we may 
conclude that the soi vices were being systematized.® 
How important they were considered is paitiy 
shown by Tertullian’s attack upon cowardly 
bishops, who excused themselves for fleeing from 
persecution on tiie ground that in such times they 
could not assemble a congregation or colelirate the 
Sunday rites: ‘Sed qiiomoclo colligeniiis, inquis, 
quomodo Dominica sollemnia celehiabimiis'-'’® 
Fiom that time onward the position of Sunday as 
a holy day was unquesiioncd ; and we need trace 
its history no further. 

Just ai that point we find the first suggestion of a hjundaj’ 
holiday. Two sentences of Teitulhan are woith quoting, both 
written while he was still a Oatholic. In Sundaj^ worfihip, he 
saje, Chiistians avoid eveiy tiace of gloom, and even put aside 
husine&s which might interfere with prayer (* differentes etiam 
nogotia, ne quem diabolo locum demus’).7 And, when he fcellH 
the Christians that they have more festivals in the year than 
the heathen, he implies that Sunday, like a Roman festival, is 
more or less a holida.y: ‘Si quid et mrni iiul-ulgeiidum est., 
habes, non dicam tuos dies tantum, sed et pkires, Nam ethnicis 
semel annuus dies quisque/esf.ws est, tibi odamts quisque 

It is to be observed that he compares Sunday with heathen 
festivals rather than with the Sabbath. So long as Jewish 
Christianity lemained a power, or the hobtihty of Jews a thing 
to bo feared, Gentile Christians w^ere anxious to repudiate any 
connexion between the Sabbath and Sunday, The feeling was 
obviously strong when Ignatius wrote pijKm o-a/SiSat^omv 
oAAa Ko.ra KvpLaKw and w^hen the author of the MpUtle. 

of Bamaha s described Sunday as aAAov Kotr/xov dpx’jvj® Justm 
Martyr shows its influence when he derives the sanctity of 
Sunday from the creation and the Resurrection. Although 
Jewish Christianity disappeared from the West before the end 
of the 2nd cent., there is plenty of evideuce that some of its 
traditions pei'sisted in the Eastern Church for two hundred 
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yeais more. The Apostolic Constitutions e (/., recognized a 
parallel observance of the Sabbath and Sunday And the 
Council of Laodicea (363), while condemninj^ a Judaizing obser- ! 
vance of the Sabbath, marked it as a festival and a day of 
worship. Different as was the East fiom the West, they were 
in constant communication , and the maintenance of the Sabbath 
in the East was a reason foi keeping Sunday cleai of Sabbat- 
arianism in the West. Egypt, intermediate between East and 
West, was Western m its observance of Sunday Accoidini'Iy 
Clement of Aiexandiia(c. 200) says that the Lord’s Day is cele- 
brated by putting away evil thoughts and acquiung tiue know- 
ledge, 2 and Oiigen (c. 240) apologizes for the common obsei- 
vance of Sunday as a concession to the feelings of the weaker 
brethren. They, * being either unable or unwilling to keep 
every (la> m this manner, require some sensible memorials to 
prevent spintual things from passing altogethei away from 
their minds.’ 3 

A hundred years later Athanasius wrote to much the same 
effect . ‘ We keep no Sabbath day (but) w’e keep the Lord’s Day 
as a memorial of the beginning of the second new creation. 

St Jerome follows m the same line. He tells how his party 
of recluses at Bethlehem attended Church services on Sunday, 
but otherwise pursued their usual occupations.s St. Augustine, 
while insisting upon the festal character of Sunday — ‘Dies 
tamen Domimcus non Judaeis sed Chnstiams resun*ectione 
Domini declaratus est, et ex illo habere coepit festivitatera 
suam'<> — pronounces that the Fourth Commandment is in no 
literal sense binding upon Christians. His woids seem framed 
to exclude the idea of any transference of obligation from the 
Sabbath to Sunday. 

4* Movement in favour of a day of rest. — While 
the leaders of the Church gave no sanction to the 
idea that Sunday was the heir of the Sabbath, 
that idea was ail the time gaining power among 
the mass of the Christian people in the West. 
Several causes combined to favour its growth. As 
the passage quoted above from Tertullian indicates, 
the numerous heathen festivals constantly sug- 
gested that a holy day should be a day of rest. 
Familiarity with the OT, whose authority was un- 
challenged, insensibly turned men’s thoughts in 
the direction of Sabbatai ianism . Increasing leisure 
and power enabled many Christians to command 
a day of rest. Greater stress was laid, as time 
went on, upon the duty of attendance at the 
Cliuich sei vices, which in many cases involved the 
abandonment of regular work. How steadily 
popular opinion was moving in the direction of a 
Sunday holiday may be inferred from a resolution 
pas.sed in 305 iy the Council of Illiberis in Spain, 
making the observance of the. Lord’s Day com- 
pulsory and ordaining that failure to attend the 
services shall be punished with excommunication. 
The Babbatarian movement, therefore, like that 
for the worship of the saints, came from below. 
Theologians long resisted it, but at last yielded, 
and sought for reasons to justify a practice which 
the people had adopted. Among these we do not 
usually find either the duty of observing the 
Fourth Commandment in the spirit or the social 
need (recognized in Deuteronomy) of a day for 
rest and recreation. The reasons alleged are of a 
mystical and symbolical character, such as would 
naturally suggest themselves to theologians in 
difficulties. And yet the very contrasts which 
they draw between the Babhath and the Lord’s 
Day show the influence of the popular pressure, 
and prepare the way for the identification of the 
two which was to come in the 9th century. 

St. Ambrose, describes how the first day has succeeded 
to the dignity which formerly belonged to the seventh : * Ubi 
enim Dominica dies coepit praecellere, quaDominusresurrexitj 
Sabbatum, quod primmn erat, secundum haben coepit a 
primo. PHina emm requies cessavit, secunda successit J ^ jSt. 
Chrysostom (o. 390) goes further. Commenting on 1 Co 16i, he 
says that the first day of the week was well chosen for acts of 
charity, on koX aveertv aal TrJv&iv ariKet,fiv» ' He thus actu- 
ally carries back the Sunday rest Into the year 57. And, when 
he writes about Ro 14®, he asserts that * esteemeth every day 
alike ’ has reference only to fasting*. The reason of so strange a 
misconception is doubtless that he regarcte the observance of 
Sunday as a matter of course. Although, therefore, he gener- 
ally contrasts Sunday and Sabbath m the manner of his time, it 
is not surprising to find him once coming very near to the 
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latei Sabbatarian view' In the 10th Homily on Gn 1 he writes : 
‘God from the fast teaches us s^'nibohcally to set apart one 
whole day m the week and devote it to spintual activities ’ 

Examples might be given from other writeis. 
But these are enough to indicate the double pro- 
cess which w'as going on. While the ofiicial position 
of the Church was hostile to Sabbatai lanism, the 
writeis could not altogether resist the influence of 
popular opinion which was steadily moving towards 
it. 

5. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 321. — Parallel to 
the Christian movement in favour of a Sunday 
rest there seems to have been another, which was 
quite independent. The matter is obscure, and 
we must lely in part upon conjecture. As the 
social and iiiiliistiial organization of the empire 
advanced under the Pax Komana, the sporadic 
festivals of the ancient calendar became moie and 
more inconvenient. Tlie efficiency of labour de- 
pends largely upon lecieation ; but holidays at 
irregular intervals are not eflectual for recreation, 
and interfere sadly with organization. We can 
imagine that the heathen often reflected upon the 
contrast, to which Tertullian points, between the 
regular weekly festival of the Christians and 
their own uncertain celebrations | and that they 
wished that they could exchange their inconveni- 
ent holidays for a regular rest on ‘the day of 
the sun.’ Some such process of thought in the 
popular mind is required to explain the readi- 
ness with which the whole world, heathen as well 
as Christian, accepted Constantine’s famous decree. 
Though he was doubtless influenced mainly by 
the wishes of his Christian supporters, it was not 
as ‘ the Lord’s Day ’ but as ‘ the venerable day of 
the sun ’ that he described the new public holiday : 

‘Omnes judices urbanaeque plebes et cunctarum artium 
officia venerabili die Solis quiescant. Bun tamen positi agrorura 
culturae libere bcenterque mserviant, quoniam frequenter 
evenit ut non aptms ahodie frumenba sulcisaut vineae scrobibua 
mandentur, ne occasione momenti pereat commodiias coelesti 
provisione concessa.’ ^ 

There has been much speculation about Constan- 
tine’s motives. Eusebius would persuade us that 
they were w’holly religious,^ others that social and 
political considerations determined his action ; but 
we have not sufficient evidence to decide the 
question. One thing is certain. The edict of A.D. 
321 marks an epoch in the history of Sunday. It 
was the parent of a double series of legal enact- 
ments and conciliar decrees which ex excised a 
great influence—hobh for good and for evil— upon 
the life of all Europe during many centuries. 

6. Later imperial decrees.— With regard to the 
imperial decrees, it is important to remember that 
they aflected an ever-decreasing area. The laws 
of Theodosius the Great, which forbade aJl litiga- 
tion and the spectacles of the theatre and the 
circus on the ‘dies Solis quern Dominicum rite 
dixere majores’ (386), affected mankind from Spain 
to Mesopotamia. But its reiteration by Leo and 
Anthemius (469) was addressed only to Turkey, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The chief 
importance of those later decrees is that, enshrined 
in Justinian’s Code, they set up a standard for the 
new nations which gradually rose out of the flood 
of barbarian invasion. 

7. Decrees of Church Councils (300-600). — On 

the other hand, the decrees of Church Councils 
had an immediate influence not only in the areas 
which they represented but also to some extent 
throughout the former Koman Empire* for the 
Chur(3i maintained a large degree of unity. It in 
therefore worth while to record not only how tlie 
Council of Laodicea (868), ordering men to work 
on the Sabbath, bade them, Kvptan^p irporipmtest 
d ye clis %j0£<rTfayoi, but also how 

the Council of Orleans (638), while protesting 

1 Ood. /wife bk. m. tit, xfi. S. . ^ Vila Const, iv, 
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a^j^ainst an excessive Sabbatarianism, forbade all 
Held werlc under pain of censme ; and the Council 
of Macon (585) laid down that the Lord’s Bay ‘ is 
the day of perpetual rest, which is suggested to us 
by the type of the seventh day in the law and the 
proiihets,’ and ordeied a complete cessation of all 
kinds of business. How far the movement had 
gone by the end of the Gth cent, is shown by a 
letter of Gregory the Great ^ (pop® 590-604) pro- 
testing against the prohibition of baths on Sunday, 

8. Sabbatarian movement (600-800).— It was a 
right instinct which led the people to demand, and 
emperors and councils to grant, that Sunday should 
be a day of rest as well as of worship. Up to the 
end of the 6th cent, the resultant changes in law 
and custom, in spite of some extravagances, weie 
on the whole beneficial. But in the darkness of 
the next two centuiies other influences came into 
play. The ceaseless wars and disorders which 
lowered the standard of civilization both in the 
Eastern Empire and in Western Europe threw all 
initiative into the hands of military or ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers. Changes were no longer made ^ in 
response to the people’s demand, but were im- 
posed upon them by rulers who were guided not 
by a sense of practical need but by monkish 
theory. Thus an edict ^ of Clotaire III. (c. 660) 
foibiis servile labour on Sunday. 

‘ Quia hoc lex prohibei et sacra scriplura in omnibus contra- 
dicit.’ 

Among the laws of Ine, king of Wessex (c. 690), 
we find the following : 

*lf a “ tbeowman work on Sunday by hKs lord's command, 
lefc him bo free ; and let the loid pay xxx shillings as wite ” 
But if fclie “ iheow” work without his knowledge, let him suffer 
in hia hide, or in ** hide-g;ild.” But if a freeman work on that 
day without his lord's command, let him forfeit his freedom, or 
sixty shillings : and be a priest doubly liable,' 3 

9. The Christian Sabbath from 800 to 1500.-— 
(fs) Decrees of rulers and councAls. — Though the 
decrees of the 7th and Sth centuries were obviously 
part of a Sabbatarian movement, the term 
^ Sabbath ’ was not apjaiied to Sunday until Aieuin 
had ^yri{;ten ; 

'Oujuw observationera moa Ohristianus ad diem dominicum 
competentius transtulit,’^ 

Under his inspiration the new feeling, long fluid 
in society, was cry.stalhzed in Charlemagne’s 
decree of A.u. 789, which forbade all 01 din ary 
labour on Sunday as a breach of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. In particular it forbade agricultural 
labour, which Constantine had expressly permitted, 
and the holding of markets, which Constantine 
had appointed in order to encourage country people 
to attend the church services ; ‘ Provkione pietatis 
suae nundinas die solis perpeti anno constituit.’ ^ 
From that time onward the identification of 
Sunday w'ith the Sabliath was taken for granted, 
and fiom that piinciple deductions of increasing 
seventy yvere drawn by princes and ecclesiastics. 

Among the decrees which were issued by princes for their 
oivn dominions we may mention that of the empeioi Leo (o, 900) 
which forbade agricultural work in the Bastern Empire, and 
that of Edgar the Peaceable (a.p. 968) which extended the 
Lord’s Day from 3 p.in on Saturday to Monday’s dawn. More 
interesting, because of wider influence, are the pronouncementg 
of leading churchmen. In the 12th cent., Bernard of 
Clairvaux maintained that the Fourth Commandment required 
the Sabbatical observance not only of Sundays but also of holy 
days. In the 13th cent. Thomas Aquinas lent his immense 
authority to the same principle: ‘Sabbatum , , . mutatur in diem 
domimcam . . . Similiter alhs solennitatibus veioris legis novae 
solennitates succedunt.’® In the 16th cent. Toatatus, bishop of 
Avila, a learned canonist, laid down the law of the Christian 
Sabbath with a fullness of detail which rivals that of the 
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Pliaiisees. And the precepts of the leained were enforced and 
illustrated for tlio multitude by stories of miraculous jinlg- 
ments— ranging from toothache to sudden death— winch had 
fallen upon those who profaned Sunday or Saint’s Day by 
labour.! 

For five hiindied years after Charlemagne 
Church Couiicilb wore much occupied with q.ims- 
tioiis of Sunday obseivance. The following 
examples may perhaps he suflicient for the purpose 
of illustration : 

A.n 829 — The Council of Pans re enacts the prohibition of 
ploughing, luaiketing, and law business on Sundav ^ 

85.-1 — A Synod at Rome torhids markets and field labour.3 

1009— A Council at Hexham (V Eingthamenae) forbids maikcta, 
fairs, hunting, and ordinal y labour X 

1031— The Council of Boiiiges forbids travelling, except in 
cases of necessity or charily.^ 

1050— The Council of Ooyac (111 Spam) forbids all ‘ servile 
woik ’ and all travelling.'! 

1212— The Council of Pamiers commands ail parishioners to 
hear the whole of the mass and pleaching.-! 

1244 — The Synod of Lyons found it necessary to iiinit the 
number of holy days, whose increase was causing vai 1011 a 
abuses. 5 

1322— The S>nod of Valladolid ordained ‘quod nullus in 
diebus Dommicis et Festivis agros colei e audeat, aut manualia 
artiticia exercere praesuinat, nisi mgente necessitate, vel evi- 
dcntis pietatis causa ’ 4 

(5) How Sunday was observed. — What was the 
efiect of all theae exhortations? The constant 
reiteration of the same ordeis is geneial evidence 
tliat they had nob been obeyed. But particular 
evidence is nob lacking. In 1226, e.y., the prior 
of Walsinghain, who held a market on Saturday 
and Sunday, granted half the profits to Sir William 
de Clare in exchange for other rights.® And the 
records tell nob only of journeys Avhich emperons 
and kings made on Sunday, bub also of three 
emperors who wore crowned m St. Peter’s at Home 
on that day, causing thereby an immense amount 
of labour.’^ Sunday, therefore, was not generally 
observed with anything like the strictness which 
Church authorities enjoined. Yet it was to a 
large extent observed as a holiday and a day of 
w 01 ship. How were the hums of leisure sjient? 
In all the decrees of Councils and prunonneements 
of individuals, down to the IStli cent., there i.sno 
prohibition of any recieation except (lancing, the 
binging of ribald songs, theatrical perlormance.y, 
and races in the circus.® The last two prohibi- 
tions of the emperor Leo soon became needless, for 
theatre and circus ceased to exist. So from 9U0 
till the lie formation there was practically no limit 
set to the amusements of the people on Sunday. 
What use was made of that liberty we may infer 
partly from the decrees of Councils in the Kith 
cent, and partly fiorn the Puiitan reaction whicii 
soon began in Frotestant couutiies. 

10. The Homan Catholic Sunday in the x6th 
century. — The Council of Cologne® (1586) ileeroes ; 

* Cupimus his diebus prohibori imndhia^i, elaudi cauponas, 
vitaii comisaatioiies, elinetatos, siinuitus, iiles, Iwsn.s improJios, 
choreas plcnas msaniis, oolloiiuia prava, canfcikmas turpes, 
brevxter onmem luxum.* 

The Council of Milan (1578) complaims that 
Sunday is commonly profaned by inarketH, open 
shops, ^ hawking, dicing, sports, conjuring, and 
theatrical performances. The Council of Hheinis 
(1583) decrees : 

‘Nemo lusibus ob choreis defc oporam. Vendltiones. <|uarum- 
cuuque rerum, his excepiis qu.ao ad dlvimnn cnltmn et viotuin 
ucoessai ill m pel tin ent, nundinao publicao, mweatUB etaunUtmeH, 
no fianti diebub festis Ludob etiam thoatralog, ofciam practoxfcu 
consuetudinis, prohibemus.' 

TJie Ooiincil of Harboime (1609) protests against 
the profanation of Bnnday liy (hmeing, singing, 
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lmwkin^‘4, niailvoLs, pii])lic lenstw, and 
levelling, and allows none but travellers to be 
.served in the inns. 

These (jiioiations ])rove that tlio Counter -Kefor- 
rnaiion led the authorities of the countries which 
remained Homan Catliolic to recognize a duty 
witli regard not only to Sunday labour but also 
to Sunday recreations. They seriously endeavoured 
to chovk the licence which liad been allowed for 
many ages and liad doubtless increased with the 
advance of mater uil prosperity in the 14th and 
15lh centuries. It is difhcultto estimate how far 
they .succeeded in reforming the manners of the 
people. Peter Heylin, sub-dean of Westminster, 
whose llhtory of^ the kethhath is the most valuable 
book on the siiliject, is an important witness, for 
he travelled on the Continent very soon after the 
close of the 16th century. He sums up his 
impics.sions in these words ; 

‘ Nor IS then discipline so severe as their Canons neither. 
Ho that the Lord’s Day there, for oug'ht I could observe, when 
I was aniorificsb them, is solemnised after the same manner 
as with us iii England* repairing to the Church, both at 
Masse* anfi Vespers, ihlmg abroad or walking forth to take the 
a} Hi) or otherwise to refresh themselves, and following theii 
honest pleasures, at such leisure times as are not destinate 
to the pubiiGlc meetings: the people not being barred from 
travelling about their lawful business, as oeoa&ion is, so they 
reserve sometime foi their devotions in the pubhke.’i 

Jiiit Heylin, as an advocate, looks only on the 
fair side ; and undoubtedly (as the decrees of the 
Councils imply) there were many regions in which 
Sunday was spoiled both by needless labours and 
by the coarsest amusements. 

II. The Protestant Sunday in the i6th century. 
—The lieformers of the 16th cent, were in a 
diliicult position, for, although they regarded 
both Gn 2 and Ex 20 as historical, they could 
not rest the in.stitution of Sunday on either of the 
traditional grounds. They could not identify it 
with the Jewish Sabbath,* nor could they admit 
that an ecclesiastical rule of observance,^ however 
venerable, was of unchangeable validity. Yet 
both feeling and reason urged them to maintain 
its obligation. Luther, Calvin, and the various 
caieohisnis and confe.ssions put forward much the 
same view — to this effect ; 

The Fourth Oommandment was abrogated by the New 
Testament : and ideidly there should be no distinction between 
days. But human nature requires a day of rest from labour : 
the soul demands leisure for joint worship ; therefore a day 
must be fixed for all. We cannot do better than follow the 
tradition which sets apart the first day of the week. 2 
Sound as that argument was, it had an unfortunate 
eifect upon the minds of a generation who had 
been trained to rest upon absolute law and were 
not ready to accept reason in its place. To a vast 
number of Protestants Sunday appeared to have 
lost its authority ; and there \yas a decided slacken- 
ing of its observance. Heylin thus describes the 
state of things in the latter part of the century : 

* There was no xebiraint on Sundays m the afternooue, from 
any kind of servile work, or dayly labours; but that men 
might and did apply themselve.*3 to their beverall busines&es, 
as on other days. As for the greater toivnes, there is scarce 
any of them, wherein there are not Faires and Markets (Kirk 
Masses, us they used to call them) upon the Sunday : and those 
m much frequented in the afternoone as were the Ohurches in 
the forenoone. ... So that in generall the Lord’s day is no 
otherwise observed with them . . . than an half holiday is 
with us. . . . For recreations, last of all, there la no question 
to be made, but that where worldng is permitted, and most 
kindc of businesge, a man may lawfully enjoy himself e and his 
honest pleasures ; and without <hinger of offence pursue those 
pastimes by which the mind may he refreshed and the spirits 
quickened.' S 

This is itm, he says, of Holland, Belgium, 
Bwit5?exlaud, France, and Germany, and part of 
Poland. 

In England, where religious changes were far 
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les.s violent, tlie oUservance ul Biuiday in the reigns 
of Henry viil. and Elizabeth was considciably 
stricter. 

Both The InstitKtum of a Chtibiiaoi Man (1537) and the 
queen’s /?yu.nctions (1503) laydown excellent pi inciples Aud 
yet one of the Homilies published in 1503, soiiowfully con- 
fesses . ‘ The Lord was more dishonoured and the Devill better 
served on Sunday than upon all the dayes iii the vveeke 
besides ’ King James’s piocl.amation of 7th May 1003 is a 
significant confirmation of this complaint Ilavihg been in- 
formed ‘that there had been in fornioi times a great neglect in 
keeping the Sabbath tlay,’ he ordams ‘ that no Uearebaiting, 
Buli-baitmg, Enterludes, common Playes, or other like dih- 
ordered or unlawful Exerci&os or Pastimes be frequented, kept, 
or Ubed at any time hereafter upon any Sabbath day.’ And 
this was not because James was accustomed to great siiictness 
m Scotland, where up to IGOO obscivance was oii the whole 
less precise than m England The early Calvinists were not 
Sabbatarians, and John Knox himself plajed bowls on Sunday. 


12. The 17th and i8th centuries. —(a) England,— 
Till the reign oi James i., as we have seen, 
England and Scotland kept pace with the move- 
ments on the Continent. But throughout ike 
1 7th cent, our island was the scene of a dramatic 
struggle which had no parallel elsewhere. The 
extreme Protestant type of mind has a natural 
aflinity to the OT, and the Calvinists and other 
Puritan sects early felt the atti action. By a 
process somewhat like that 'which took place in 
the 5th and 6tli centuiies, they turned towaids 
the Jewish Sabbath, and their steps were ha.steiied 
by repulsion from the scandals of the 16th cent. 
Sunday. The movement, of which the early 
stages' are obscure, came to a head in the publica- 
tion of a remarkable book, 

Nicholas Bownd, a Suflolk clergyman, in Jus Sabhathum 
Vetens et Novi I’estainenti, or the Ti ite VoetHne of the Sabbath 
(1695), boldly and crudely claimed foi Bunday the auihqiity 
and the observances of the Jewish Sahbatb and maintained 
that they should be enforced by the State. The book had an 
immense vogue. It was translated and cuoulated on the 
Continent, where it exercised much influence In England, 
accepted as an inspiration by some and as a challenge by 
otheis, it gave rise to a Iiiermy contiover&y which lasted 
for a hundred yeais The fiist leply to it was James i.’s Book 
0 / Sports 'i- (1618), which proclaimed liberty for the people 
to enjoy their traditional pastimes on Sunday except bull- and 
bear-baitmg This was followed by the Sunday Observance Act 
(1025), which forbade men to go outside their own parishes in 
search of amusement on Sunday. The Book of Spoits was 
republished by Charles r. in 1633, with a special admonition to 
justices of the peace : ‘Look to it, both that all disorders there 
may be prevented and punished, and that all neighbourhood 
and freedom, with manlike and lawful exercises, be used.' 


In 1635 Francis White, bishop of Ely, published 
an official defence of this viow; and in 1638 
Heylin supported it with The Eisiory^ of the 
SaUaih, a bool?: which shows much ability and 
learning. The controversy was continued, and 
120 books on the subject were pxiblished in the 
next hundred years. Other xvcapozis were used 
besides the pen. In 1643 ParUament ordered the 
Boole of S^^orts to be burned by the hangman and 
imposed iho Puritan Sabliatlx ujioii the ever- 
increasing area w^hich their troops commanded. 
In 1648 they formally adopted the We^ftmmster 
Confession and the Longer and the Shorter 
Catechisms, One quotation from the last-named 
must suffice. 

*q, 60. How is the Sabbath to be saucMed?— A. The 
Sabbath U to he sanctified by a holy resting aU that day, even 
from such worldly employments and reereations aa are lawful 
on other days; aud apeudhig the whole time m the public 
and private exercises of God’s worship, excejit so much as is 
to be taken up m the works of necessil^y and mercy. 

By succeBsive enactments (1644,1650,1666) the same 
Parliament proscribed every kind of Sunday re- 
creation, even 'vainly and profanely' walking 
for pleasure. At the Bestoration the pendulum 
swung the other way. The court, the cavaliers, 
and the High Church clergy led the way m a 
violent reaction 1 and the return of the 1 rayer« 
hook, service on Sunday morning was accompamea 
by trading, open theatres, and ostentatious £iTvolifcy 

'iThe full tide of this work Is Th^Mnp Majest'ks 
tipn io his comemvt^!i Lawrid Sports to os Umi, 

X,ofidou, 
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in the afternoon and evening. To what lengths 
the court went may be learned from Macaulay’fa 
desciiption of Charles ll.’s last Sunday night. 
There were many protests ; and the battle of the 
books continued, Bishop Pearson, John Owen, and 
Kichard Baxter being among the combatants. In 
1677 a compromise was effected. The Sunday 
Observance Act regulated tiade, labour, and 
tiavelling in a reasonable way, making ample 
allowance for ‘works of necessity.’ At the same 
time the Sunday Observance Act of 1625 was 
revived and came to be recognized as the standard 
by which amusements were to be regulated. Both 
acts were observed with varying degrees of strict- 
ness at different times and in different places. 
But it is no little tribute to their reasonableness 
that both remained in force until the year 1871, 
though they were modified in some details; e.g.y 
in 1699 forty watermen were allowed to ply on the 
Thames, in 1710 coaches and chairs received per- 
mission to stand for hire, and in 1794 bakers to 
sell bread at certain hours. From the Kevolution 
to the death of Queen Anne a higher stan<lard 
prevailed, both of attendance at church and of 
obedience to the law. Under the Georges, though 
no change was made in the law, and though the 
same literary controversy continued, there was a 
steady decline in both respects. About 1780 the 
Evangelical Kevival, following the movement led 
by the Wesleys, produced a considerable change 
in opinion and observance. How much need tliere 
was for improvement may be inferred from tliiee 
actions of Bishop Porteous, who was a leader of 
the new school. He supported the institution of 
Sunday Schools, which began in 1780 and soon 
spread over the country. He persuaded the Prince 
of Wales to transfer the meetings of his rowdy 
‘ Sunday Club ’ to a week day. And he drew up 
the Sunday Observance Act of 1781, which enacts 
that any place of public entertainment or debate 
where a chaige is made for admission may be 
deemed a disorderly house. Passed in order to 
check bear-baiting and infidel propaganda, this 
act has been used of late to impede Sum lay concerts 
and lectures to working-men.^ For many yeais 
it was undoubtedly of great value, helping to 
restore the credit of Sunday in tlie public eye. 
But, when the rapid growth of large towns, due 
to the industrial revolution, presented new prob- 
lems, this law combined -with the restrictions of 
travelling to cause mischief. The mass of the 
industrial population, cooped up in towns which 
were almost destitute of churches, had no meeiin^- 

E lace but the street or the public-house. This enl 
ecame serious in the latter part of the 18th cent., 
but its full development was not seen till the 
19th, 

{h) Scotland* — Scotland very early in the 17th 
cent, adopted the theory of the ^ Christian Sabbath ’ 
and applied it to social life with the ruthless logic 
which is characteristic of Calvinism, The West* 
minster Confession was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1647, before 
Parliament had passed it ; and it has remained 
the formal standard of faith to the present day. 
So long as it was enforced by public opinion — ic. 
till about 1870— the Scottish Sunday was observed 
with amazing rigour. Not only were ordinary 
recreations disallowed j a ban was put even upon 
books^ and music, except such as were recognized 
as religious in the narrow sense. No recreation 
remained but whisky-drinking, and a great part 
of the drunkenness which is still common in 
Scotland may be traced to an unwise Sabbatarian- 
ism. In parts of the Highlands and the Islands 
the old rigour remains ; but in the greater part of 

r The present writer was tlxreatcneU with proseoutioh in 1897 
for leefeoriag to a SunUay Society in Bristol* 


the country, as will be explained below, the last 
fifty years have witnessed a great cliange. 

(c) America. — The American colonies differed in 
their practice. The more southerly States, such 
as Pennsylvania and Virginia, weie inclined to 
English views of Sunday The New England 
States, founded by Puiitans, kept very close to 
the Scottish standard ; hut their coast towns were 
infinenced by English piactice, and their Western 
border by the practical necessities imposed by 
dangei from their Indian neighbours. 

{d) Protestant Europe. — Nicholas Bownd’s book 
was translated into several Continental languages 
and exercised a considerable influence. In Holland 
and Switzerland a strong Sabbatarian party grew 
up ; and in Protestant Germany his doctrine found 
rigorous advocates. But on the whole the Sabba- 
tarians failed; and the observance of Sunday, 
especially in Germany, fell much below the 
standard in England. Sunday labour was very 
common, and Sunday amusements were very 
coaise. 

{e) Roman Catholic Europe. — In Roman Catholic 
countries, during the same centuries, Sunday was 
so much eclipsed by the Saints’ Days that it ceased 
to be observed with any kind of sti iciness. While 
the Saints’ Days were real holidays, labour on 
Sunday was the rule rather than the exception. 
Till near the end of the 18th cent, the priesthood 
were po^verful enough to secuie a general attend- 
ance at mass ; but the rest of the day was usually 
given to ordinary occupations. If in Spain Sunday 
was more a day of rest than in France or Italy, 
this was because it was the day set apart for 
bull-fights, 

IS* From the French Revolution to 1848.— The 
French Revolution marks an epocli in tlie history 
of Sunday observance. Its new calendar, with a 
week of ten days, though ephemeral and rather 
absurd, was a practical challenge to tradition, 
whose effects were permanent. The questions 
which it raised fiightened some men into reaction, 
but excited others to free speculation. And it 
gave prominence to one fact, which no Government 
could afford to ignore for long. In every country 
there was an increasing number of citizens who 
did not acknowledge the Christian sanctions for 
Sunday, for whom, therefore, any rules for Sunday 
observance must rest on social rather than re- 
ligious grounds. The recognition of this fact 
gradually affected the administration of the exist- 
ing laws; and perhaps it may account for the 
complete absence of legislation between 1780 and 
1860. In England the repulsion caused by the 
Revolution combined with the Evangelical Revival 
to render Sunday observance much stricter. The 
laws of 1677 and 1781 were rather rigidly enforced, 
and public opinion (among the minority who had 
votes for Parliament) was on the whole Sabbatar- 
ian. For the middle class and for ail the people in 
country districts the movement was largely bene- 
ficial. The churches were filled ; the sense of duty 
was strengthened ; and habits of refiexion were 
induced. On the other hand, for the growing 
paultitudes in the great towns the restrictions 
im|)osed by la-w became ever more cruel . N eglected 
by the Church, they had few places of worship and 
little will to enter them. They wanted means of 
getting into the country and opportunities of 
reasonable recreation in the town ; but these wei*e 
denied them, and nothing was left but the puMic- 
house. It was not till aoout 1850 that their needs 
were recognized. The active controversy which 
was carried on about Sunday concerned only the 
reasons for observing it. Several distinguished 
writers took part in the discussion, but tKey did 
little more than reproduce the well-worn arguments 
of the 17th cent, on either side. 
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111 France, thoug^h Napoleon ro-establislied the Church, the 
hold of Sunday upon the public mind could not be lestoied It 
remained to a Luge evteut a day of trade and of labour, as well 
as of social auiubeuient In Spam and Italy there was no 
striking change In Gei many, which had been penetrated with 
French ideas, theie was a inaiked decline. If we may judge by 
the books which were piiblifehed theie between 1780 and 1S18, 
public opinion was averse to strictness based on religious 
grounds and not yet alive to the social reasons in favour of a 
day of rest Sunday observance therefore, resting mainly upon 
tradition, naturalh failed to inamtaiu its hold 

The United States continued the division of opinion which 
had existed among the colonies of N. America New England 
and the Western States, W'hich were gradually peopled by 
emigrants from New England, remained Sabbataiian, while the 
Southern States, led by the Quakers of Pennsylvania, generally 
adopted the more liberal view Between 1820 and 1850 many 
books w'ere published on both sides, but no legislation resulted. 

14. From 1848 to 1914. — From 1848, the ‘year of 
revolution/ we may date a new jihase of the 
Sumlay controver.sy. Suddenly the masses of the 
people, ©.specially in manufacturing towns, ac- 
quiied a new consciousness and began to be re- 
garded with a new interest. The consequences 
were not lon^ in making themselves felt. Hitherto 
it may be said that the churches and the legisla- 
tures had, on the whole, worked in harmony. 
Since 1848 there has been a gradual divergence. 
For, wliile the churches were slow to admit the 
pos.sibility of change, the legislatures, more and 
more iiifiuenced by popular opinion, tended to 
favour relaxations which were supposed to be re- 
quired by new social conditions. At the same 
time an agitation began in some countries in favour 
of limiting the Sunday labour which vast numbers 
felt to be oppressive. These two elements were 
mixed in very different proportions in difierent 
countries. 

(a) England . — In England, wheie Sunday labour 
wavS already severely limited, the main question was 
that of relaxation. In 1851 a lively controversy 
arose about two points. Should railway travelling 
be allowed on Sunday? And should the new 
Crystal Palace be open to the public on Sunday 
afternoon? The instances could not have been 
better chosen, for their discussion involved all the 
main principles which were at stake. Twenty 
years passed before any legislative result came of 
the debate. In 1871 an Act was passed requiring 
the consent in writing of the chief officer of a police 
district, or of two magistrates, before a prosecution 
for Sunday trading could be instituted under the 
Act of 1677. Since then the Sunday Observance 
Act has been a dead letter. And an Act of 1876 
has very much limited the application of the Act 
of 1781. That did not end the debate, In 1875 
the Sunday League was formed to advocate the 
opening ot museums and picture galleries and 
other means of rational recreation on Sundays. 
In spite of several societies started in opposition, 
the Sunday League has gradually effected a great 
and beneficial change. 

But the real crux of the situation is connected 
with travelling. Nothing has done so much to 
alter the habits of the people as the rapid increase 
in means of communication. The railway, the 
steamer, the tramcar, and the motor-car have 
successively helped to empty the towns on Sunday. 
They have answered a real need ; for the strain of 
modern life has created a new craving for fresh air 
and change of scene, which finds satisfaction in the 
week-end habit of the richer folk and in the ex- 
cursion train for the poorer. The desire for such 
recreation is natural and wholesome. At the same 
time it is responsible for two serious evils. (1) 
Those who spend Sunday away from home rarely 
devote any part of it to worship, and those who 
remain at home feel themselves thereby excused 
from attendance at church. Consequently the 
number of those who enter any place of worship on 
Sunday forms m increasingly small percentage of 
the population. (2) Every added facility for travel 


on Sunday involves additional labour on the part 
of a large class of workers. The railways, the 
tramways, the restauiants, the hands, and the 
news agencies are so heavily tasked on Sunday 
that few of their employees enjoy anything like a 
day of rest. 

^ Intent upon claiming what they considered their 
right to recieafcion and convenience, the mass of 
the people did not see what was involved in its 
satisfaction. Shops were increasingly opened, 
trains ran in ever-inci easing immbeis, and a large 
number of subsidiary industries were obliged to 
join tiie movement. Then contractors who were 
in a hurry took to Sunday work j and there was a 
real danger that the industrial population might 
lose then day of lest. About the beginning of the 
20bh cent, the trade unions and other bodies began 
to realize the danger ; shop-assistants began to 
protest; and so a check was imposed upon the 
movement. In the first year (1914-15) of the 
Great War it seemed as if the national necessity 
might obliterate Sunday rest. Munition factories 
and many others were opened on Sunday, and 
double pay was offered for work on that day. But 
the result was uniformly a diminished output. 
Many of those who worked on Sunday for double 
pay spent the extra money in drink on Monday 
and Tuesday; and such as conscientiously toiled 
ail seven days did so with rapidly failing energy. 
After two years Sunday work was generally 
abandoned ; and it may be hoped that the nation 
has taken the lesson to heart. 

(b) The Continent . — On the Continent during the 
latter half of the I9tli cent, the same causes pro- 
duced even more marked effects. In the eighties 
and nineties a stranger could hardly tell from the 
aspect of the towns whether the day was Sunday 
or not. But at last even the ‘ anti-clencar 
Governments, which had looked on comi>lacentIy 
at a change which diminished religious observance, 
became aware that it was causing immense social 
mischief ; while on behalf of the overstrained 
workers urgent claims were made for a legal day 
of rest. Between the years 1895 and 1910 laws 
were passed, in almost every country of Europe, 
which were intended to secure a weekly holiday 
for every working-man/ Even in France, where 
the secularist influences were strongest, it was 
judged necessary to insist upon Sunday as the 
normal day of rest, all substitutes in special cases 
being regarded as exceptional. The general effect 
of this movement was a marked change in the 
aspect of tlie towns. In the year 1913 no factories 
were working on Sundays, and few shops were 
opened. Thus in a large measure Sunday observ- 
ance has been restored, bub with a diflerenee. It 
is now popularly regarded, not prinmiily as a 
response to the religious need of worship, still less 
as obedience to a divine command, but as the 
condition of wholesome life for the labouring man. 

15. The present state of the question.— The 
foregoing narrative should help us to discern the 
principles upon which Sunday observance ought to 
be based, and perhaps to determine the proper 
mode of observance, and the means by which it 
may rightly be enforced or encouraged.^ 

w hy is Sunday to be observed ? It is easier for 
us to answer this question than it was for the 
theologians of the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
that for two reasons. Hecent investigations into 
early Church history, of which the results are 
summarized above, have removed some prejudices 
which hampered our ancestors. We now know 
how gradually the observance of Sunday developed 
and how late was the theory which connected it 
with the Sabbath. And the modern study of the 

1 Seetheteto maae* to tlx© Hoosie 'of teds on tbesutjeot 
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OT has removed a dilFiculiy wliieli they could 
never fully nioei. So long as the Hiory of the 
creatLon in Gn 1 and 2 and the account of tlie 
giving of the Law oil Ml. Hinai were regarded as 
historical, the question had to he faced : llow can a 
divine command, diiectly given to men, ho abio- 
gated’ The answer for us is plain; No such 
command^ vvcie ever given, and the stories which 
roconl them aie legends The Sabbath was made 
for man ; and, imder the guidance of Providence, 
it was niadt‘ by man. Sunday, in its turn, was 
made liy man and foi man. Man, therefore, is 
Imd both of the Sabbath and of Sunday. It is 
fiom the expel ience of men, both as individuaLs 
and in societies, that the loasoiis must be drawn 
wliicli deterniiiic the iiianiiei in which Sunday is 
to be observed. 

{(b) The, nno mtsons for ohfiervmg Stmelay . — 
Those reasons aie evidently of two kinds, answei- 
ing to the conditions leqniied for bodily vigour and 
spiiiLual health. While the former may be re- 
garded as especially the concern of the State and 
the latter of the Church, the mutual influences of 
body and mind aie so considerable and so intricate 
that in practice it is hard to diaw a line between 
the H]>horo of politics and that of religion. It is all 
the harder because to ancient thought the dis- 
tinction was unknown, and even in modern times 
is laigoly artificial. For the Church cannot ignore 
the body, nor can the State disregard the interests 
of tlic spirit, 13ut happily no sharp division is 
necessary. The reasons given by the lleformers ^ 
are oi geneiai ajijdicalion and may satisfy both 
the Churclnnan and the statesman. Binco three 
hundred yeais of contiovcisy have added nothing 
substantial to them, we may be content with re- 
stating them in a more detailed form. 

The need of bodily rest at short intervals is a 
fact of human nature winch all civilized nations 
have recognized by instituting public holidays. 
Tlie more complex the social and industrial 
organization, the more important it becomes that 
such holidays should recur at legular intervals. 
The sporadic festivals ot the ancient Eomaii 
calendar and the Saints’ Day system of modern 
Italy could not he tolerated in an industiial 
country ; for production depends upon regularity 
of labour and tlie efficiency of labour upon regu- 
larity of reel cation. Goubtantine’s decree of A.D. 
S21, therefore, not only conferred a beneht upon 
the individual and sadsfied a requirement of the 
Church, but also solved oeonomic and social 
problems wdiioli were growing very difficult. Its 
wisdom is proved by the fact that, in spite of 
occasional protests and expexirnents, the Hunday 
holiday has remained the rule of civilized countries 
over since. 

The well-being of the people, which is the proper 
object of government, demands more than mere 
cessation of work at snflicient intervals. The life 
of the citizen is incomplete, and Ms value to the 
Biate is small, unless he cultivates his mind, 
develops family affection, and enjoys social inter' 
course. All these functions require leisure — not 
merely the tired hours after a day’s work, but 
whole days when the time can be disposed of at 
will. It is in days of leisure, also, that person- 
ality has the best chance of development, The 
State, therefore, has a responsibility, not only for 
.aijpointing holidays, but also for preventing such 
misuse of them as may diminish their value to 
the citizen and to the community. On the other 
hand, experience proves such responsibility to be 
of a negative rather than a positive character. 
The Biate can remove obbtaclcH to a right course of 
action, but cannot compel the individual to walk 
therein. If any pomtive commands arc laid down 
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for the weekly holiday, they must issue from a 
leligious autlioiity, which a])peals only to spiutiial 
sanctioiLs, and affects only those who acknowledge 
its iiglit. The Christian Chnich is such an 
authoiily, and lias strong reasons, hosulcs those 
just nicuiioned, for leipxning its members to 
observe Sunday. Putting aside the inisbaken 
claims for Sunday, whicli oiigmated in the dark 
ages and were so hotly urged m the 17th cent., 
there remain some which are umleniahlc. The 
spiritual life of the individual requiies aiecuirent 
leisure time, in which lie may iea<l or meditate, 
may do acts of chanty, and commune with his 
fiiends, with nature, or art. It requiies, also, 
regulai oi)poituniiie.s of Joining m common wor- 
ship, without which his membeisliip of a Cliuich 
becomes unreal. The foimer demand miuht he 
satisfied by times of leisuie peculiar bo himself. 
But the latter involves regular holidays which are 
common to all. Nor can it be a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether these holidays fall on Sundays. The 
powei of association and tradition is enormous : no 
man can escape liom it, and no Church can ignoie 
it. To substitute another day would be to waste the 
accumulated associations aiid biaditions of nearly 
2000 years Avhich are concentrated on Sunday. 
For on the Loid’s Day Jesus rose fiom tlie dead ; 
on that day, evei since, His disciples have met for 
•worship and mutual conifoit ; on tiiat day they 
have joined in the feast of liis love. Luther did 
not state the whole case when he wrote : ' Because 
Sunday lias heeii appointed from the earlie.st 
times, we ought to keep to this arrangement, that 
all things may be done in harmony and order, 
and no confusion be caused by unnecessary novel- 
ties ’ ; ^ for he ignored one of the strongest im- 
pulses in human nature. 

(6) The mode of observance. — Assuming the 
above reasons for the observance of Sunday, we 
have to consider, from tiie point of view of Churcli 
and State, what ouglit to be tlie maiinei of its 
observance. The action of the State in siicli 
matters, as we have indicated already, is mainly 
negative. It has to protect the -sYorkor against 
the oppiossion of unbroken labour, to secure for 
him a regular period of recreation, and to jirevent 
other persons from interfering, whether by force 
or by bribery, with his reasonable use of his leisure 
time. That task is not so simple as might appeal. 
Every right, when exeicised, imposes a duty ujion 
some one else. The right to food involves the 
Sunday labour of the milkman; the right of the 
public to enjoy works of art encroaches upon the 
leisure of the custodians ; the nght to Iresh air 
and green fields compels the toil of the railway- 
man. These classes also have their rights, which 
must somehow be safeguarded. To adjust conffici- 
ing claims in the interest of the people as a whole 
is a -work of much insight and patience ; nor can 
it be accomplished once for all, since every enlarge- 
ment in the tastes and interests of the many 
involves a fresh tax upon the ministrations of a 
few. In Britain, happily, men seem to be approach- 
ing a general agreement about the main principles 
of such accommodations. No man sliouid he 
required or encouraged to work on Bnnday except 
for the benefit of a large iimnber. The railway- 
man, the custodian of a picture gallery, or the 
musician who plays in a hand, is engaged in a 
work of charity, if he is not adding a seventh 
working day to Ms rveek for' the sake of prolit. 
No such plea can he made on behalf of a manager 
who makes profit by the performances of others, or 
of a tradesman who opens his shops on Birnday. 
A partial exception is rightly made in the case of 
those who supply the public wiili needed refresh- 
monts. But even that requires careful watching ; 
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ami the Government has long recognized the duty 
of limiting the sale of intoxicants to ceitain houis 
of the day. 

The action of the Chuich, on the other handj is 
positive. It aspiies to guide men in then use of 
the leisiiie \\hich is seemed to them hy the State. 
The primaiy duty vdiich it inculcates upon all is 
that of attendance at public worship, foi which the 
Sunday rest was oiiginally instituted, lint it also 
indicates pi opei uses for the hours yrhich are not 
spent m such attendance. In the past sucli guid- 
ance took tlie form mainly of piohibitions. We 
liave seen that, when the luohihitions were few, 
the result was licence; and, when they veie 
multiplied, Sunday became a day of gloom and 
1)01 edom. Not to si>eak of the Scottish ‘ Sabbath,’ 
whicli lias become piovcihial, the restiaints were 
mischievous enough m England till past the 
midille of the 19Ui century. The childien of pious 
parents might not play on Sunday e.xcept with 
a Noah’s ark. Boys and girls might not take 
exercise, but sat weaiily still. Theii* elders, 
limited to ‘leligious’ books or ‘sacred’ music, 
took refuge in sleep. Much harm was done to the 
cause of leligion by such observances, and still 
more by the ojiposition which Clmrchinen raised in 
l^arliament to every proposal for allowing rational 
entertainments for Uie artisans of the great towns. 

A ] letter sphit now pievails. But, while there 
is little of coercion by Church authority, there is 
very little of positive suggestion. The time has 
come when the Christian Cimrch as a whole must 
formulate something like a pi’ogramme, instead of 
leaving Hunday progress to individual expeiiment. 
Some Well statement of principles as the follow- 
ing, if issued hy authority, would relieve many 
troubled consciences and prevent much revolt. 

(1) Sunday is the day for Christians to join in worship. No 
man spends it well who does not habiiually unite with hia 
neij^h hours in praise and prayei. 

(2) Sunday h a day of recreation. Eccreation means different 
thinj^s for Afferent people, since an essential feature of it is 
change. The manual labourer will rest his body ; the brain : 
worker will seek exercise , both alike will be the better foi a 
visit to a picture-jjallery, or a concert, or a talk with friends 

(3) Sunday is the festival of family life. It is the only day on 
which most fatheis can see much of their children. Unless 
some hours of the day are employed m cultivating family affec- 
tion, its ties will be dangerously relaxed. 

(4) Sunday is the day for meditation. The average man, if he 
does not devote some pait of Sunday to reading or thought 
about matters outside his daily occupations, becomes a slave to 
routine and no longer possesses his own soul. 

(c) Bow f ir observance can be enforced , — By what 
means (an the due observance of Sunday be pro- 
moted? The primitive Church punished some 
ohenders with excouimunicatioii ; the inediawal 
Church employed the method of penance on a 
large scale. Both these weapons are now out of 
date ; and they were never of much use for pro- 
moting what is best. In proportion as lier rules 
advance from ‘ thou shalt not ’ to ‘ thou shalt,’ the 
Church is less and less able to use any kind of 
compulsion. She cannot, in fact, compel her 
members to-day ; she can only persuade them 
through the teaching of ministers and the opinion 
of neighbours. 

The State, on the other hand, just because its 
commands are nearly all prohibitions, whose object 
is to protect tbe rights and interests of the com- 
munity, can and must use compulsion. Every 
breach of })ositive^ law can he measured and 
punished hy line or imprisonment. Yet the main 
inlluence is really that of public opinion ; for the 
magistrates and police, who administer the law, 
'svill always be strict or lax according to the 
general feeling of the society in which they live. 
'I’lie best means therefore of securing a proper 
observance of Sunday is to educate public opinion. 

bitihiArtikB.— -Many hundreds of volhraes.'lmve been written 
m% this Knbjet't. A very good lioootint of some aOC Will be found 


in Robeit Cox, The Literature of the Sahhath Q^iestioii, 2 voIb 
Ediubuigh, 1SG5 A few of them aie hiiaLoiicdl, but the mass 
aie aii-^unients for and against the obligation of the Salibath, in 
which the same ideas (very few) recui over and ovei aj^ani. The 
following short h&t gives specimens of the w'ri tings of diffeient 
oountnes and denominations. The English predonnnaie, foi 
England has pi od need far moio hooks than all the other 
coutiUics put together 

(i ) Lith centuty — Thomas Aquinas, Exposition of the Com- 
mandnients. 

in ) IGfh centu) y Luther, Larger CatechiS7n and 
other books , John Calvin, bk n. ch viii. , Philip 

Melanchthon, The Augsburg Conjo&sion; Thomas Cranmer, 
A Confutatwji of Unioitten Veiihes, Richard Hooker, 
Ecelesiastical EolHy, v. (39-71 

(ui ) Tnh centuijf . — Nicholas Bownde, Sabhathum VeterUet 
Euvi Testamenti or The True Duett im oj the Sedthath^ London, 
1505, 410)06; King James I., The Book of Spoils, do 1618; 
Francis White, A Treatise of the Sabbath Day, do 1635 , 
Peter Heylin, The Eist, of the Sabbath, do 1G36, Hugo 
Grotius, De Ventate Reliqwtus Chudiana*, Amsterdam, 1627, 
reprint, Glasgow, 1745, bk. v , The Westminstei Coiif'>si<m of 
Faith and Catechisms, London, 1617, 1648, John Cocceius, 
Indagatio Faiurce Sabhati, Leydon, 1658 , Edward Stillmg- 
fieet, Ireiucum, London, 1650, Richard Baxtei, The Divine 
Appointment of the Lotd's Day proved, do. 1671. 

(iv)l8th eenimy, — Thomas Merer, KoptaKij 'llgcpo., 
London, 1701; Jonathan Edwards, *On the Perpetuity and 
Change of the Sabbath,’ Seimons xiii , xiv-, xv , m Twenty 
Sermons on Various Subjects, Edinhmgh, 1804; Isaac Watts, 
2Vie Holmess of Times, Places and People, London, 1733, Dis- 
course 1 , ‘ On the Perpetuity of a Sabbath ’ ; An Act forprevent- 
vng certain Almses and Profanations on the Lord's Day, 1781 ; 
Decree of the National Convention of Fiance appn biting a new 
Calendar, 1793 ; Beilby Porteous, A Letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, London, 1789. 

(v.) 19th century. — Report of the Lord's Day Obsei uance 
: Society, 1832, ''EdmemiB,* Sunday Railway Travelling, Edin- 
! burgh, 1847; J. A. Hessey, Sunday its Origin, Ilist and 
pT'esent Obligations (BL), London, 1860, ^iggo ; Report of a 
Committee of Congress (U.S A 1833) ; Repor t of the Committee 
of the Legislature^ of New York, on the Judirdary, 1838 ; E. W. 
Hengstenberg, Uber den Tag des Uerm, Berlin, 1852, Eng. tr. 
London, 1863 ; Francois Perennds, De V Institution du 
dimanche, Paris, 1844,’ P. J Proudhon, De la Celebration 
du dimanche, do. 1848 ; W. F Crafts, The Sabbath for 31 an, 
New York, 1S86 ; J. Lefort, Du Repos keVdomadaire, etc , 
Pans, 1873 ; C. Butfcner, Die Sonntagsruha im Gcwerbebetrieh 
und irn Eandelsgewerbe, Leipzig, 1895 

Heylin and Hessey treat the question historically and with 
much ability. Parts of the history are vreil treated in articles 
and special chapters : Smith’s DO A, s.v. ‘ Lord’s Day ’ ; EBr^\ 
sv. ‘Sunday’ (deals chiefly with legislation); PRE'^, s.v. 
‘Sonntagsleier*; EDB, s.vv. * Lord’s Day* and ‘Sabbath.’ 
There is also a good chapter (ch. vii.) in W. E. H. Lecky, 
Democracy and iMerty, 2 vols., London, 1896 

M. G. Glazbbeooic. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— I. Origm.-~Tbe his- 
tory of the Sunday school is not the history of 
religious education. The latter has always existed ; 
the former is a modern institution. The Sunday 
school is a voluntary lay organization conducting 
leligious instruction m classes on Sunday, gener- 
ally but not always in church buildings, generally 
but not always as part of a church organization. 
The informal instruction that was probably given 
by teachers in the early Christian communities was 
somewhat akm to the activity of the Sunday school 
teacher. But the catechetical schools^ which 
flourished in the post-apostolic Church were en- 
tirely diflerent. Moreover, the regular catechizing 
of children, which was always the duty of the 
minister, albeit a duty very much neglected for 
many centuries, was not a precuisor of the Sunday 
school. Indeed, if it bad been thoroughly efiec- 
tive and well developed, there might never have 
been a Sunday school. The failure of, the clergy 
thoroughly to systematize and to develop the 
religious education of the children made the Sun- 
day school necessary. Thus the Scottish clergy, 
who were more successful in the training of children, 
regarded the new institution at first as altogether 
superfluous. The origin of the Sunday school is to 
be sought in the sporadic efforts of earnest men and 
women to supply some elementary instruetion to 
oMldren who were neglected by the Church. The 
most notable instance of such effort was that of 
liobcrt Eaikos at Gloucester j the name GSunday 
school*, seems first to have been attaolmcl to Im 
i £}ee ark ' ' 
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institution ; and there was genetic connexion 
between liaikes’s enterprise and the whole Sunday 
school movement that succeeded. 

2, The period of beginnings, — {a) Boh&rt Bailees 
and the first Sunday schools . — The national duty 
of universal education was not fully recognized in 
England until fifty years a^o. In the ISth cent, 
education was the privilege of the well- fco-do. Even 
the many benefactions which had been provided 
from time to time for the education of the poor 
had become almost universally devoted to the 
children of the middle classes. Moreover, with the 
development of the factory system, the children 
had been forced into labour at a very early age, 
with the result that they grew up in hopeless illit- 
eracy. Among a number of efforts to remedy this 
intolerable condition the most significant was that 
of iiobert Raikes, editor of the Gloucester J ournal. 
He was a man of generous sympathies, interested in 
various efforts to ameliorate the lot of the unfort- 
unate. His attention was attracted to the vicious 
conduct of the ‘ young pagans ’ who were employed 
in the factories during the week, but who were at 
lar^e on Sunday, and who naturally employed 
their single holiday in the only rough recieation 
which they understood. Believing that their 
ignorance was responsible for their depravity, he 
gathered a number of them into a school and 
secured four women at one shilling per day to in- 
struct them * in reading and the Church Catechism.’ 
Tiie date of this simple enterprise, which was soon 
copied in numerous towns, is usually set at 1780. 
Sunday schools became so popular that attention 
was given to them in the Gentleincm's Magazine^ 
and the various letters in that once influential 
periodical still remain our most important source 
of information regarding the beginning of the 
movement. Wesley, in his itineracy, soon came 
upon Sunday schools in various places, and with 
line insight immediately saw their possibilities. 

(6) The Sunday school in A7nerica . — The Ameri- 
can churches were accustomed to hold services in 
the morning and afternoon. There was an * inter- 
mission ’ of an hour or more, during which a simple 
lunch was eaten. Naturally this period was often 
used for the catechetical instruction of the 
children, for whom the somewhat solemn services 
provided little that was appropriate. There is no 
evidence that any such practice was at all common 
previous to the Revolution. The catechizing of 
children took place in the schools, in the family, 
and in connexion with the pastoral visits of the 
minister. A large proportion of the children were 
of course altogether neglected. The period of the 
Revolutionary War was not favoui*able to religious 
education, and the strong influence of France 
tended decidedly away from religion. In the 
general desire of the churches to meet this condi- 
tion, they turned with interest to the new institu- 
tion of the Sunday school, which had been intro- 
duced into the United States from England. It 
was not in Ameiica primarily (though it was to 
some extent) a school held on Sunday "for illiterate 
children who could not be instimcted on week- 
days, hut rather a school conducted by the Church 
for religious instruction on the day set apart for 
that purpose. Thus from the beginning tne Sun- 
day school in America was more closely related to 
the Church than it was for a long time in England. 
This is not to say that there was not considerable 
opposition in the on© country as in the other from 
Clergymen who felt the danger of the intrusion of 
inexpert laymen. 

(c) Sunday sekool Organizations . — ^Within a few 
years of the establishment of the Raikes schools 
organizations for propagating the institution came 
Into existence. 

Wllham Pox, a London merchant, had had in contemplatioix 


a largo plan for the {gratuitous instruction of tho poor. When 
he learned of the Raikes scheme, it seemed to him more piaoti- 
cal than his own more ambitious project , and he took the lead 
m forminj^, in 1785, the Society for the Establishment and 
Support of Sunday Schools. In 1796 was organized the Edin- 
burgh Gratis Sabbath School Society Others were formed m 
other Scottish cities. In 1810 the Hibernian Sunday School 
Society was organized in Dublin. These societies collected 
funds for the establishment of new schools, for the payment of 
teachers, for the purchase of Bibles, spelling-books, etc. The 
practice of paying teachers, although continued in a few places 
foi many jears, very soon gave way to the volunteer system, 
with the spiead of the new institution. A number of young 
men who were giving their services m the Sunday schools of 
London felt the necessitj' of mutual help and conference, and 
organized m 1803 the Sunday School Society for this purpose. 
This organization became the most significant means of develop- 
ing the Sunday school m Great Britain 

Organization began in America with the First-Day or Sunday 
School Society at Philadelphia, in 1791. It was undenomina- 
tional in character and philanthropic in purpose. The visit of 
Albert May of London in 1811 greatly stimulated interest m 
Sunday school oiganizations. Many of them weie formed m 
American cities. After a nurabei of federations of these had 
been made, the desire for a national undenominational union 
resulted in the oigamzation m 1824 of the American Sunday 
School Union, which has continued to do effective work to the 
present time. 

(d) Lessons and methods of tectching . — The earli- 
est Sunday school teaching was of the most primi- 
tive sort. Many schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic were obliged to give much of their time to 
the simplest lessons in reading and spelling. Re- 
ligions insti action consisted of the memorizing of 
Scripture, hymns, and catechism, the teaclier 
simply listening to the recitation. Soon some 
simple plans of lessons were piepaied, with some 
practical appreciation of child religion. Help.s to 
the teacher were the Stmday School Bejwsltory, or 
Teachers^ Magazine, which began in London in 
1813, and the A^nortca^i Sunday School Magazine, 
started in 1824. 

3, Development of the Sunday school in 
America. — {a) Denominational oi'ganizations . — 
The delinite adoption of the Sunday school by the 
Church in America is seen in the steps taken by 
almost all the denominations subsequent to the 
organization of the American Sunday School 
Union to supervise and extend the work within 
their own churches. For example, in 1827 the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in New York City j Baptist 
and Congregational organizations starting in 1825 
developed into the American Baptist Publication 
Society in 1840, and into the Congregational 
Sabbath School and Publishing Society in 1868. 
The superior church bodies of other denominations 
undertook similar responsibilities. 

(5) The Sunday School as a pioneer 7 'cligioiis 
agency , — It is easy in the light of our modern 
educational science to criticize the pooi endeavours 
of early religious education, but no history of the 
wonderful development of the Mississippi valley 
would be adequate which failed to recognize the 
social significance of the little Sunday scliools that 
went far ahead of the organized Churcli into the 
pioneer communities. 

In 1829 the American Sunday School Umon esfcablished its 
first western headquarters at Cincinnati, and in the following 
year resolved at its annual convention to undertake the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday school in every destitute place in the Missis- 
sippi valley. Funds ivere raised, lay and clerical inisaioimrie.s 
were appointed, and a notable advance was made. A single 
niissionary in the course of a life of arduous journeying organ- 
ized over 1300 new schools. As it was said of old that where 
ten Hebrews lived there should be a synagogue, «o it came to be 
the expectation in America that, wherever three or four Chris- 
tian families were neighbours, a Sunday school should be started, 
at first in the farm-house, later in the school-house or in the 
court-house, ^ Very many churches of the West had their origin 
in the activities of a few of the laity who had begun i'cligious 
work by the organization of a little Sunday school. 

(c) The International Smiday School Associa* 
tion,^Th.^ couventiou system has been charac- 
teristic of the American movement. Neighbour- 
hood conventions were held before 1820. Spring- 
ing from the annual meeting of the American 
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Sunday School Union, a national convention of 
Sunday school woikcis was called m 1832. Alter 
a very successful schbion this body adjoin nod to 
meet the following year. Niimoious state and 
county con veil tion.s met in the succeeding yeais, 
until in 1859 a thiid annual convention %vas called. 
The fouith did not meet until aftoi the Civil Wai, 
in 1869, and hy that time thcnoted Illinois leadeis, 
B. F. Jacobs, Edvaid Eggleston, J. H. Vincent, 
and D. L Moody weie prominent. While this 
convention was not called intei national, theie weie 
delegates fioni Canada and from the Butish Isles. 
The same was tiue of the lifth convention of 1872, 
at which the unifoim lessons weie adopted. The 
movement then became dehnitely organized as 
international, with delegates from all the states 
and provinces of North Ainei ica. An official body 
was gratlually developed, which supei vised the ex- 
tension of tlie system to state, county, and township 
conventionB, meeting annually and leading up to 
the great triennial gathering. At the eleventh 
convention in 1905 it was resolved to incorporate 
under the name ‘International Sunday School 
Association.' This was done in 1907, headquaiters 
being established at Chicago. A completely 
articulated organization exi.sl:s under an executive 
committee, with a general secretaiy and a coiiis of 
superintendents over the various divisions and 
departments. 

(ri) The demlopment of the lesson system, — As an 
improvement on mere memoiizmg, the ‘limited 
lesson ’ system came into vogue about 1825 Twm 
years later Albeit Judson published a question- 
book, whudi supplied some notes and explanations 
of the selected lessons. In the same yeai tlie 
American Sunday School Union issued the Union 
Qiieslion-BooJc, which was follow'ed annually hy 
others covering a considerable poition of the I^ihle. 
Various schemes followed, the result partly of 
private entei prise, partly ot denominational zeal. 
There was no adequate direction, and Sunday 
school leaders felt the need of some unity of eflbrt. 
After nmcli discussion the convention of 1872 
voted to issue a uniform system of lessons for all 
Sunday school pupils. A lesson committee was 
appointed, and great enthusiasm was developed in 
the scheme. The co-opeiation of the British 
Sunday School Union was secured, and the lessons 
became practically universal. Noted writers pie- 
pared lesson-helps and commentaries ; great 
teachers’ meetings -were held for the exposition of 
the lesson of the forthcoming Sunday, and the 
public press frequently devoted a column on Satur- 
day to this purpose. 

After twenty years of great external success the 
educational value of the uniform lesson was 
seriously called in question. The subject was 
warmly debated in conventions. At last, in 1908, 
the convention decided, while continuing the uni- 
form lesson, to authorize its lesson committee to 

S iare a thoroughly graded course, to be used by 
I schools as desired it. This has since been 
done, and a series of texi-books has been prepared 
by the various denominations upon the lessons 
thus outlined. 

(e) Temher has been recognized 

that most Sunday school teaching has been very 
unsatisfactory. Efforts have been made almost 
from the beginning to effieot improvement. The 
institutes held since 1837 for public school teachers 
were a challenge to the Sunday school, which was 
answered by the development of conferences and 
institutes. The normal class of J. H, Vincent in 
Illinois in 1857 was a model which many followed. 
Courses' for normal training of increasing scope 
have been issued, until to-day those published by 
the various denominational societies ^and prei^ared 
by educational exports are of very high grade. A 
VOU XII.— 8 


bummer school has been established at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, where iiistuiction for pio- 
fessional and lay wuikers is cariied on duimg the 
vacation season. 

(/) The Sicnday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations — The activity of the vaiious 
donominalions in Sunday school work has very 
maiketUy developed during the last thirty years, 
until theie has giown up a piofessional body of 
editors and secietaries lepresenting the more 
dehnitely Chuich point of view. These leaders, 
feeling the need of a common expiession of the 
denominational responsibility for religious educa- 
tion, organized in 1910 the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations. Annual meetings 
I are held, at which important problems of educa- 
tional policy and administration are discussed. 
The existence of such a representative body natur- 
ally raised the question of futuie responsibility 
for the making of the lessons for the Sunday school 
woild. Tile lesson committee has therefore been 
reconstituted, and now consists of eight membeis 
selected from the international association, eight 
membeis selected by the council, and one member 
selected by each cfenomination having a lesson 
committee. 

ig) The emphasis on religions education, — The 
last quarter of a century has been marked by a 
glowing emphasis upon "the more serious educa- 
tional iespon.sibility of the Church. This was seen 
in the demand for the graded curriculum. In 
addition to the international lessons, several very 
signilicant courses of study have been produced, 
notably the Constructive Studies of the University 
of Chicago Press, the Completely Graded Series of 
Sciihner, and several series of various denomina- 
tions. In 1903 was organized the Religious Educa- 
tion Association to promote the educational ideal 
in religion and the religious ideal in education. 
The Association holds annual conventions or con- 
ferences, conducts studies and surveys, publishes a 
magazine, gathers in its offices in Chicago all signi- 
ficant material on religious education, and con- 
ducts an extensive correspondence of advice and 
stimulus on problems in this field. Several 
denominations have established Boards of Relig- 
ious Education, which are undertaking the super- 
vision of the entire educational work of the Church, 
Leaders of great ability are being selected as 
secretaries. In some cases these boards are pre- 
paring new and specially graded curricula. 

The numerous agencies of religious education 
aie being co-ordinated in the more progressive 
churches under a professional director of religious 
education. He is becoming the educational 
minister of the Church. Some colle^'es and uni- 
versities and most theological seminaries have 
established chairs of religious education, by means 
of which a trained professional force is being 
developed and scientific work in religious education 
is being undertaken. An extensive literature has 
already been produced, both technical and popular. 

4 . British developments.— («J) The Sunday School 
-The parent society in London developed 
into a nation-wide enterprise. In 1821 there were 
four metropolitan auxiliaries and sixty provincial 
unions, besides the Sunday School Society of Ireland 
and the Sabbath School Union of Scotland. The 
reports of that year show 4900 schools wdth 36,000 
teachers, and 500,000 scholars. In 1823 infant schools 
were added for children below the ordinary Sunday 
school age, as in 1811 Thomas Charles of Bala, the 
Welsh Methodist leader, had already established 
adult sohools. The latter subsequently became 
known as senior classes, and in time both infant 
and senior branches became part of a completely 
organized school The Union celebrated its jubilee 
hi 1853 by inaugurating a fund for the erection of 
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a peimaneni building. In 1S62, at the time of the 
International Exhibition in London, a geiieial 
Sunday school convention was held, attended by 
delegates fiom all over the British Isles, as well 
as from the Continent, the United States, and the 
Colonies. British Sunday .schools were accustomed 
to meet in the moiiiing and in the afleinoon, and 
the Union had prcpaied annually a double series 
of lessons. Beginning with 1874, the British 
Lessons Committee co-operated with the American 
Committee in the production of the international 
series of lessons. 

In 1880 was celebiated the centenary of Sunday 
schools thiou^hout the United Kingdom, and a 
great convention was held in London to which 
delegates came from all ovei the world, As a 
result of this enlaiged inteiest, the Union modified 
its constitution so as to become thoroughly national 
in character, representation to the counties being 
extended in 1890, 

During the last thiity yeais the Union has 
developed a very significant philanthropic work, 
including country homes lor poor scholars, a lionie 
of rest for lady teacheis, a children’s convalescent 
home, efcc, 

(5) Edmational ‘progre.ss , — In the second quarter 
of the i9th cent, a forward movement in the .science 
and art of pedagogy began in Scotland. David 
Stow organized the Glasgow Normal School for the 
training of teacheis. Believing that the same 
principles could be applied to religious education, 
he published m 1826 a training system. The 
Union published in 1837 Popnlav Ediicaiiony or a 
Normcd School 3I(mnaL In 1856 a training class 
was organized at Pimlico. An attemjit was made 
ill 1861 to establish a college for Sunday school 
teachers, hut it was found moie feasible to develop 
a sj^stem of standardizing examinations. The 
college was finally establi.shed in 1899, and the 
examination system ada])ted to thi.s organization. 
In addition to the publication of lessons and the 
encouragement of teacher tiaining, the Union has 
developed a con.siderable literature for teach ei.s 
and .scholars, a separate building being required 
for this x)hase of its work. 

$4 World Sunday school work.— The Sunday 
school spread naturally through the English-speak- 
ing world. Various eflbits were made, beginning 
as early a.s 1815. to establish it on the Continent, 
but with slight success. The convention in London 
in 1862, at the earnest solicitation of Albert Wood- 
rntf, undertook a continental propaganda. Sunday 
schools wwe established in all European countrie.s. 
This movement was promoted by the world’s con- 
ventions which met in London in 1889, in St. Louis 
in J893, in London in 1898, in Jeui&alem in 1904, 
in Home in 1907, in Washington in 1910, in Zurich 
in 1913. At Rome the World Sunday School 
Association was organized, with American and 
British sections. Missionaiy work in China, India, 
8, Africa, and Europe was assigned to the Briiisli 
section; in Japan, Korea, the Philippines, S. 
America, and in the Miislim fields to the American 
section. The Association reported at Zurich the 
world Sunday school membership as 80,015,037, 
with 310,057 schools, and 2,669,630 officers and 
teachers. 

6. Noa-Protestaut Sunday schools.— The Roman 
Catholic Church 1ms adapted the Sunday school to 
its system, though without relinquishing the con- ^ 
trol to lay leadership* In the Bebiw Reformed 
Synagogue the Sunday school, generally under 
paid teachers, has become very efiecfclve. * Among 
the Latter-Day^ Saints an excellent system of 
religious education ,has been developed, including 
the Sunday sohooh Th^ Christian Science churches 
have established Sunday schools esj)eciaJly for 
children. 


nrrKKATDiiH.— L. G Pray, llist. of Sunday Schools, Boston, 
1817 , * The Sunda3 School and the American Sunday S(‘hool 
Vnionf AJJXPB \v [lSG5] 705ff ; R G. Ps.rde&, The Sabbath 
School Index, 3’iniadclphu, 1808 ; W H. Watson, Arsi Fifty 
j Years of the Sunday School, London, 1872 , Centenary Memorial 
: of the F Stahl Ltihmavt of Sunday Schools, do 18S1 ; H C 
Trumbull, Yale Lectutes on the Sunday Philadelphia, 

1888, J H. Harris, Robert liaiLes the Man and His Work, 
London and New Yoik, 185)9 , J. H Vincent, The Modern 
Sunday School, do 1900 , M. C Brown, Sunday School Move^ 
rneiits in America, do 1001 , W. H Groser, A Hundred YcarT 
Work for the Children, London, 1903; E. De Witt Button and 
S Mathews, Frinctples and Ideals for the Sunday School, 
Chicago, 1903, Marion Lawrance, Howto Conduct a Sunday 
School, New York, 1905; A S Peake, liefonmn Sunday 
School Teaching, London, 1906 ; F. Johnson, The New Century 
Sunday School, do 1907 , G H. Archibald, The Sunday School 
of To-moirow, do 1009, A. H. Angus, Ideals in Sunday 
School Teaching, do 1910; H. H Meyer, 2'he Graded Sunday 
School in P) mciple and Practice, New York, 1910 , H F. Cope, 
'The Evolution of the Sunday School, Boston, 1911; W. S. 
Athearn, The Chinch School, do. 1914; H. F. Cope, The 
Sunday School and its Piesent-Hay Task, New York, 1916; 
E W. Rice, 'The Sunday School Movement and the A7nenca7i 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, 1917 ; Reports of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association (triennial), esp. that of 

Theodore Gerald Soares. 

SUNNITES. — I. Distribution — Islam is at 
present divided into two gieat unevenly divided 
sections. The Shi'ahs {q.v ) are found in Persia 
and among the masses in India ; the fjuimites in 
the Turkish empire as it was prior to the Gieat 
War, in N.^ Africa, Egypt, other parts of Afiica, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, India, China, and the 
East Indies. In India the ruling class is of 
Sunnite faith ; in the Tiirlcish empire tliere are 
numbeis of Shi' ahs of the better class who make a 
point of concealing their religious convictions. 
The Muhammadan population of the world is 
estimated to be about 221,000,000, and of this 
total it is reckoned that about 15,000,000 are 
Shi'ahs the rest are Sunnis. The Ibadis (q.v,) of 
E. Arabia and N. and E. Africa are not relatively 
numeioiis and are neither Shi'ah nor Sunnite 
I inasmuch as they claim descent from the Kharijite ^ 
schibiii of the early Umayyad period. The Zaiclites 
(q.v.) of Yemen, though of Shiah origin, are on 
terms of fellowship with the )Snnmtes of Arabia. 

2 . The term ^ Sunnite ’ and the early attitude 
towards the sunnah. — The Sunnite is the follower 
of the sunnah form,’ * outline,’ ‘ mode,’ ‘ usage 
01 the view and usage of the Prophet, The issue 
implied in the nse of the term is an to how new 
demands of thought arc to be satibfied and new 
situations are to be mot. The party of the simnah 
contended that, where the Qur’an did not fully 
and clearly provide direction, the inquirer should 
seek trustworthy information as to what Muham- 
mad had said on the Hubject, what his action had 
been with relation to it, or what he had approved 
in others. The sunnah of the Propiiet would be 
found embodied in a tx Edition {hadUh)^ and it was 
of the highest importance that the trustworthiness 
of traditions should be certified. They were 
tested, not by their intrinsic probability or by 
their consistency with other reports, but solely by 
the reputed reliability of the succession of persons 
througii whom they had been handed down. ‘ If 
the hsnadf or chain of guarantors, had no un- 
reliable members, the contents of a tradition were 
considered to furnish unimpeacliable support for 
the opinion or course of action on behalf of wliicli 
they had been cited. This mode of arriving at the 
sunnah of the Prophet opened the way to the 
wholesale fabrication and perversion of traditions 
to suit the needs of persons hard pressed for argu- 
ments on behalf of causes honest or dishonest. 
Abti Banifali (t 150 A.H.) seems to have felt that 
tradition as a basis of support was not sufiicienL 
Possibly, as a Persian he lacked the Arab’s respect 
for this mode of proof and sought a more rational 
method, but wlmt determined his attitude to an 
J Sm art. 
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even greatei degree was probaldy the iiotoiiously 
untru&twoi tliy niaimei in winch traditions were 
produced, lie piefeiied to resort diiectly fco the 
Qui’an and, wheio it was not explicit, to decide 
according to his own view of what niighfc fairly ]>e 
infeiied fioni its teaching as heaimg on the 
que.s( ion in liand. This method of obUining diiec- 
tion involved two piinciples which the party of ilie 
summh for a long time viewed with disti ust, viz. 
rci'y^ or independent personal judgment, and g^iyas, 
argument from the analogy of known cases to 
sccuie direction for new cases, Both of those weie 
thoiigdit to imply disrespect towards inspired 
authoiity. Abu J^f^nifah went farthex than this in 
the readiness which he showed to depart fioin tlie 
written authority of the Qur’an and the direction 
given by the suwwh. Even when these gave a 
clear decision, or where the principle of qtyas gave 
a definite mstruction, tlie situation might suggest 
a better view or a wiser course of action. To 
follow such a suggestion was a duty. The prin- 
ciple here implied is termed utihsan^ preference, 
or asking for the better thing. It involves personal 
independent judgment {rcCy) to a greater degree 
than the employment of qiyas does and is still 
moie inconsistent with the early view of the party 
of the simmah (’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah). Malik ibn ’Anas 
( I" 179 A.H.) lived in the atmosphere of tradition at 
Medina, and tradition had more weight with him 
than with Abu lilanifah. Still, where traditions 
were being forged at the rate he knew and for the 
purposes of which he was aware, there was room 
for a piinciple of decision in legal and doctrinal 
questions which would protect Islam against in- 
jury through capricious or irrational judgments. 
Malik, therefore, admitted the rule of istislah, the 
seeking of the public welfare, which might over- 
ride the dictation of the Sacred Book and the 
sunnah* The strict party of the sunnah opposed 
this rule, as it* had the liberal practice of Abu 
JJanifah; both allowed too much room to ra^y. 
To men accustomed to earlier conditions, when the 
absence of a smmah which might cover all cases 
left room for decision on other grounds, the mere 
multiplying of traditions did not afford a sufficient 
reason for surrendering methods of obtaining 
guidance which had been followed when traditions 
were not available. Meanwhile the uninformed 
masses of Islam were strongly inclined to the 
simpler method of appeal to external authority. 
QiyaSi istihsdn^ istisldJp, and m’y were too human, 
and hence* too feeble and erring. The future of 
Islam laigeiy depended on whether free scholarship 
(ra^y) or authority {sunnah) became the ruling • 
factor in the community, whether the need of the 
Muslims was to he conceived according to the view 
of intelligent leaders or to that of the great body 
of the people with its clinging to old-established 
ways. 

3 . The Mu'taziiite reaction. —The traditional 
and rationalistic tendencies both went on develop- 
ing, and the mutual antagonism between them 
was intensified. The rationalistic party became 
recognized as a party which favoured m’y, lent 
its approval to &eek philosophy and Christian 
culture, and regularly employed the Aristotelian 
method of arriving at truth. The earlier hhallfahs 
of the Abbasid dynasty had been interested in 
these things, but they became established and 
officially approved under the Jchallfah al-Ma’mun 
(t 2iS A.H.). In the last year of his reign he 
instituted an inquisition against the traditionalists. 
This inquisition (al-Mihna) went on for sixteen 
years (218-234 A.H.}, and, while it lasted, the 
orthodox suffered severely and their , leaders were 
often under peril of death. This period of persecu- 
tion, with the strenuous controversies which it 
witnessed, settled the characteristic marks of the 


; later Sunni belief and also brought out and 
sharpened the weapons by which lationalisin 
sought to^desbioy the positions of the ’Ahlu-’s- 
Sunnah. The latter applied to their opponents 
the name Mu'Lazilah, ‘dissenters’ or ‘sccedeis.’ 

It was a name winch had been used in a favour- 
able sense of pious ascetics or heiuntb, hut in the 
late 2nd cent. A.ii. it was given an iinfavouiable 
signilicance and came to mean heretics. On the 
one side were the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnali, and opposed to 
them were the ’Ahlu-’r-Ra’y, the Mhtazilah. The 
fundamental question for both parties "was the true 
conception of God, Was tiie view held hy the one 
party or the other a view which did. justice to the 
unity of the Supreme Being ? Was it one which 
adequately set forth and protected His character 
as a perfect Being ? The Mu'tazilah, as their oitho- 
dox antagonists called them, were proud to describe 
themselves as the ‘ party of the (divine) unity and 
justice’ (’Alilu-’t-Tawhid wa’l-’adl). They charged 
the party of the sunnah with a contradiction of , 
both these divine virtues. 

Connected with these fundamental issues were others of 
sufficiently vital importance but subordinate to them. The 
I question as to the source of authouty for belief and conduct 
I required fco be solved. The partj of the Qui’an and sunnah 
I insisted upon a literal eonfomity to these two sources, while 
the Mu'taziLih demanded that belief and conduct should be 
consistent with leasoii, and the method bywhieh the rational 
view was to be tested was that of the Aristotelian loj^ic. This 
science was known by the term halam (y v ), and those who 
relied upon it were designated Mutakalhmun — descriptions 
without intrinsic stigma, but acquiring m the hands of the 
orthodox Sunnites the unpleasant implication of heresy and 
heretics respectively. The Mu'tazilah nevertheless were proud 
to call themselves ’Ahlu-q.‘AqI, ‘ the party of reason,^ and felt 
that only by reason could one reach a worthy new of God and 
of man’s duty to Him. The Qur’an was saved from absiud 
iiiterpietations and became a real guide for reasonable beings 
only as it was subjected to a rational process of study. Literal 
acceptance of the text had led the orthodox to proclaim the 
dogma of the uncreated and eternal nature of the Qur’an, and 
as a party in this early time they applied the dogma even to the 
letters and words of the book as written and to the sounds of 
the uttered recitation or reading. It was m the controversy 
regarding the unci eated nature of the Qur’itu thatAbmad ibn 
Hanbal appeared as the outstanding champion of the 

traditional view. When pressed by the Mu'tazilite argument to 
the effect that the human media and the inanimate records 
were obviously not unlimited m either nature or duration, his 
answer was that the book declared itself to be (or, rather, God 
in the book declared it to be) halCim Allahf i,e. the word or 
speech of God, which was inseparably and uninterruptedly an 
attribute of God. It could not he dissociated from the 
thought of God and the divine reason and was therefore eternal. 
Tins polemic instantly raised the question of the divine attri- 
butes (srycZt) Was the kalmn Allah to be conceived as an 
entity independent as to essence from the being or essence of 
God ? Were all the attributes entities m this sense ? On the 
basis of the statements of the Qur’an the party of the sunnah 
persistently argued for the affirmative. The Mu'tazilah charged 
them with giving God a partner (shirk). It was polytheism 
to assert that there were other eternal entities beside God. 
The Qur’an text should not be interpreted in such a sense as to 
violate the unity of God and ‘ associate ’ other beings with Him. 

It should be explained in an allegorical sense where the 

literal sense would involve irreverence or what was irrational. 
The orthodox rejoinder relentlessly attacked the presumptuous 
setting up of over the katclm Allah. It surely w'aa the 
greater sin that the creature should venture to set aside the 
plain words which God had spoken because to him they seamed 
absurd. The ambiguity of the terms used in the controversy 
made agreement between the two parties impossible. ‘ Word 
of God ’ meant one thing for Ahmad ibn Hanhal and a very 
different thing for his persecuting inquisitors. For him to 
claim that his Qur’an was uncreated, and for them fco reply that 
their Qur’an was created, must necessarily have left each where 
he was before the argument. The smnah party suffered muoh 
ridicule at the hands of their opponents because of their readi- 
ness to accept all the anthropomorphisms of the Qur’an as 
precise descriptions of fact. They boldly taught that God sat 
on a throne, possessed sight, smell, hearing, etc., though they 
grow more cautious as the controversy wore on and pressed for 
verbal acceptance of the Qur’an teachings, with a consent' to 
leave questions aa to how such things could be with God Him- 
self to make plain later or not to make x>lam as He chose. It 
was to be m acceptance ‘without seeing hoW (bm or, 
contracted, halkaifa). Connected with this aiibjeet of the 
anthropomorphioattributes and acts of God in the Qur’an is that 
of the poasibiUty of actually seeing God, as the Qur Sn declaims. 

If the saints see God, it is implied that the anthropomoiphio 
view is literally true i if jt is not true,, they do not Him. , 

One iBor© element in the Mu'ta^zilite epntreversy 
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lemains io l>e noticed. The party of the sitmuch 
held the characteristic Arab view that the will of 
Allah was the all -determining bource of change 
and activity in the world The ‘ party of 'agl ’ 
allowed to man the cajiacity to initiate action and 
placed 111)011 him tlie respoubihility for his choice. 
iBecause of their attitude on this special point, the 
Mu'tazilah are classed as Qadarites (believers in 
free will). Their argument attacked the orthodox, 
particularly on the ground that they held man 
responsible for his acts and nevertheless denied 
that he was free. Freedom he might seem to 
have, but it was only illusory ; in reality his acts 
were created by God, without whom nothing 
happened. This orthodox contention the Mu'tazilah 
repudiated as involving injustice to man and also 
as implying an insulting impeachment of God’s 
justice. 

4 , Re-estabiishment of oithodoxy, — The Mu- 

tazilite controversy was summarily terminated by 
the hhalifah al*Mutawakkil in 234 A.H. He 
reversed the liberal policy of his predecessors, 
declared the doctrines that they had championed 
to be offences against the Stale, and proclaimed 
the orthodox views to represent the official oiiiniona 
which alone would be tolerated m Isiam. This 
official endorsement of the ’Ahlu-’s-Sunnah has 
been maintained in Islam down to the present. 
The dogmatic beliefs of the persecuted orthodox 
are held by both Sunnites and Shfabs, and the 
Sunni khaiifate has regiilaily stood sponsor for 
tliern. There is no doubt that the Mu'tazilite 
khallfalis of the Mihna period represented a 
relatively small minority in the Muslim world of 
tlieir time and that al-Mutawakkil was wise not 
to continue his support of their views in the face 
of an adverse popular sentiment. Tradition and 
Qur’an retained their hold upon the masses, to 
whom their directness and their clear maiidatory 
accent appealed as mere reflective opinion could 
hardly hope to do. The great body of Islam 
ranged itself behind the orthodox khallfahSy and 
the Mu'tazilah tend to disappear little by little. 
The free- thin king teachers notwithstanding give 
the traditional theologians a great deal of trouble, 
in spite of the smallness of their numbers. It was 
easy to make a system based on literal interpreta- 
tions appear ridiculous when attacked by means of 
keen dialectic, and the orthodox tenacity and 
insistence did not prevent their paitisans from 
feeling an awkward discomfort when they weie 
forced to evade rather than answer the attacks 
made upon them. It will be readily understood 
that the man who enabled them to inflict genuine 
defeat upon their opponents, Abfi’l-5aian ah 
Ash'arl would seem to the orthodox to be 

almost a prophet when he arrived. 

5 . Abu’l-^asan al-Ash'ari.— *A1-Ash*arz had been 

long trained in the views and arguments of the 
Mutakalhms, and there is some plansilnlity in 
the legend which represents him as using their 
method against his own teacher al-Jubba'i to the 
discomfiture of the latter. He had apparently 
come to see that the Aristotelian logic was valu- 
able, not for the discovery of truth, but for making 
explicit the significance of propositions which were 
taken for granted and for the confutation of false 
arguments. It became clear to him that religion 
could not be built securely upon Mlam^ a formal 
science. The foundation must be in revelation 
through inspired men and media, through prophets 
and sacred writings. Feeling that, in spite of their 
poor logic, the party of the sunnah had founded 
Islam upon the true bask, that tradition was a 
genuinely trustworthy means of communicating 
revealed gtildance from age to age, and that the 
consensus of the Muslim community ex- 

pressed through its leaders was more reliable than 


the judgment of the individual Mutakallini, al- 
Ash'ari returned to the orthodox faith which he 
seems to have inherited from his forbears in the first 
instance. lie came back converted thiougli his 
own employment of Imlam against itself, and 
naturally he made use of the weapon from that 
time (30*0 A.H.) forward to disprove the vie^^s of 
the Mutazilah and to develop into a system the 
oithodox doctiine. 

6 . The principle of consensus. — The principle of 
consensus opeiated more laigely from the days of 
al-Ash ari onwaid. It was xV.sh-Shafi*i (f 204 A.H.) 
who first made extensive use of it in his teaching 
and was prepared to accept it as a guide where the 
QurTin and sunnah failed to afford direction, Ilis 
prefeience for ijma was approved only with le- 
serve by the lig’id ^an halite orthodoxy of tiie Srd 
centuiy. Al-llukhari’s strictness in the criticism 
of hacUths and his refusal to give an opinion on 
the human utterance of the Qur’an are possibly 
alike based upon an employment of the tjmd'. 
The principle has a bearing upon the division of 
Islam into Sunnites and Shi' ahs. In the days of 
the early Ash'aiite school this division, which is 
based, not upon dogmatic diffeiences of a genuine 
religious character, but upon a divergent view of 
the khaiifate, had not yet taken place, and the 
ipn^ embraced^ the whole Muslim community. 
When the division came, it was recognized that 
the *AhIu-’s-Sunnah lay beyond the boundaries of 
the Persian empiie as organized under the Safawids 
^.D. 1502), and that ipnc^ had a sense and a bind- 
ing force in Sunnite Islam which it did not have 
in Persia. The Persian Muslims readily accord 
the name Sunnis to their rivals and accept Shi* ah 
as a pioper term by which to describe themselves. 
Ijmd^ is especially a Sunnite piinciple and has 
guided the leading movements and changes of 
Sunnite Islam duiing many centuries. There is 
no need of its use among the Shiahs, where appeal 
is made to the inspired authority of the imams as 
it is voiced through their mujtahids. 

In spite of the fact that the ipanhahte scliool, so powerful in 
the 3id cent, of Islam, is now ahnost a neg'bjjible Quantity, al- 
Abh'ari, the founder of the Sunnite theolowcal system, was an 
ardent Hanbahte after hia conversion and died in that faith 
(320 A.H,). It IS necessary to say, however, that the views 
which aro now held by all the Sunnite schools are tiie founder's 
views as somewhat liberalized by the Aah'ante school after his 
death. There is evidence to show that the cast-iron system 
into which the great teacher came back at the time of his 
conversion from Mu'tazilism was modified through the very 
fka^dwinfluence \\hichhe brought with him. It was probably 
al-Ash'ari’s thought to employ kaldm for purely apologetic 
purposes, but his followers gave much more scope to the 
principle of the consensus than he seems to have thought of. 
The *Six Correct Books' of traditions {Ilitdbu Sittah)^ of wbieli 
the two great Sahibs of al-Bukhaii and Muslim are the most 
essential authorities, contain the only generally accepted evi- 
dence as to the mnnah, but in the application of the mnnah 
the principle of the %jmd\ used in accordance with the scliolastio 
method introduced by al-Ash'ari, has made it possible to leave 
far behind the strict views of law held by the triumphant 
|;Ianbalite school of the Hrd Muslim century. That kind of 
unchanging orthodoxy would not have preserved the unity of 
Islam as it has been preserved among the fclunmtes. Modern 
^anbahtes are the consistent successors of the early IJanbalite 
school before al-Ash*ari, but they exert little induence. ‘ Suimitc 
lalam is an Islam to which the liberal views of the Hanifitoa and 
the moderate views of the Halikites and fcJhufi*ite8 have had less 
and less difficulty in adjusting themselves as time has passed, 
so that in opinion and practice unity and even a large measure 
of umforinity have come to prevail. The Hanbalite domination 
of the Sunni sect became at once impossible with the admission 
of the haldin method and the broader understanding of the 
The schools differ, as they have always differed, in the 
extent to which they recognize certam liberal principles and 
attitudes of mind. Analogy {qtyd^) and judgment according to 
personal opinion (ra’p, and, in special relations, or 

preference for a better view) play a large part in the adminietra- 
tion of ^laniflte law, a less important part among theN. African 
Malifcites, and a small part in the Shaff’ite commurdties of 
Mam, But the differejtce is within the region of fiqk and not 
withm that of dogmatic opinion. 

7* Triumph of Askarit^ theology.-— The 'pimess 
oi liberalizmg the orthodox Bystem of al-Ashbiri 
must have heeii somewhat mpicl iu the century 
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following his death. Towards the end of the 4th 
cent. A.H. there seems to have been a disposition 
to allow halmii to run riot in Baghdad, where we 
lead of theologians wdio were willing to argue 
questions without reference to the traditional 
autliorities of Islam. Even in the West the great 
thinkers, excluding Ibn Tlazni (r/.v.) as almost a 
sole exception, gave themselves more and more to 
a philosopliical account of religion and at the same | 
time realized painfully that they had parted 
company with accepted orthodox views. Men ‘ 
like Ibn Tufaii and Averroes in the late 

6th cent. A.H. have one system for the masses 
and another teaching for the instructed few. 
Neveithele.'^s one may say that, in .spite of ex- 
cesses, the Ash'aiite school had definitely imposed 
its views and method upon the Muslim world 
before the end of the 11th cent, of our Chitstian 
era. The liberty of thought which al-Asli'ari had 
secured for Islain had developed by that time a 
controversial intelleciualisni which left no place ^ 
for intuition or mysticism in religion, and ortho- 
doxy was in serious danger of losing the sympathy | 
of the masses. A new emphasis was called tor in | 
order to supply a corrective to the geneial ration- 
alism which prevailed. 

8. AI-Ghazali.^-— Al-Ghazrdi (f 505 A.H.) was by 
nature an intensely religious man to whom the 
truth was the greatest of all possessions. It w^as 
for liim life's supreme concern to solve the problem 
of Ultimate Ileality in such a way as to be satisfied 
that he en]oyed contact, response, and fellowship 
with it. lie was convinced that what he sought 
could nob be given by an acceptance of truth on 
mere external authority, a point to wiiich, in spite 
of Ms dependence upon kaldw, al-Ash'ari still 
held. He saw that the Mutakalhins could 
proceed to their conclusions only as they took for 
granted certain propositions which they did not 
prove, and that, when they had said all, the seeker 
liad in possession only a system of logical inferences 
and not at all an experience of the ultimately real. 
Not because it was a last resort oi because he was 
in despair of finding anything better, al-Ghazali 
turned to Sufism. lie made a full and sympathetic 
trial of the Sufi discipline, after having tried other 
ways, and was convinced that the Sufis had 
solved the problem of the soul’s quest. ^ Man 
craved a satisfying revelation and a satisfying 
communion witli Godj he received both through 
faithful conformity to the Sufi ideal and per- 
sistent openness to receive higher communications. 
Al-Ghazali was a moderate Sufi who was ready^ to 
give due weight to reason within its own limits, 
and who recognized the ethical and religious duties 
of the common life. His pre-eminent gifts and 
virtues— for he was one of the finest characters as 
“well as one of the greatest minds which Islam has 
produced— have made his solution of the religious 
problem exceedingly influential down to our own 
day. Suhsm became a power far beyond the 
borders of the dervish organizations ; the extreme 
dependence upon rationalism was checked; the 
emotional factor.s in human nature were provided 
for with due regard to ethical and religious con- 
ducts Frobahly no teacher since the days of the 
Prophet has afforded to Muslims a better illus- 
tration of the possibilities of their own faith. 
Sunnites generally admit a great indebtedness to 
him, and his works are standard text.s in the> 
training of orthodox theologians {hilamu). 

9* Sunnites and SM‘ahs,— The distinction be- 
tween Shi'ahs and Sunnis has its roots in the 
dispute between the*Alids and XTnmyyads in the 
years which followed the khilvfdh ^XlthmaMs 
assassination (35 A.H.). In its origin it has notli- 
ing to do with the religion founded by Muhammad, 

1 Of. art Ethics /iNd Morami'y (lUusIim), § 7. 


but lather is occupied with the political question 
of the succession to the leadership of the Muslim 
community. At first the *Alids on their side 
claimed that they were the legitimate khnllfahs 
because they were descended from the Prophet’s 
daughtei Fatimah and his cousin and intimate 
companion, 'All, The Umayyads on their part 
claimed a nomination by the clioice of the Muslims 
themselves and as a fui tlier title claimed kinship 
with the Prophet as being of the Hashimite family. 
Later the ‘Alids stood for the claims of descent 
against all claims of right to office because of the 
popular choice. This difference still marks off the 
Shi'ah political theoiy from that held among the 
Sunnites. 

(a) Theory of the hhallfate. — There Is, moreover, 
an old standing difference between the Sunnites 
and Shi'ahs as to the functions of the khallfah. 
Among the Sunnites the khaUfah is a political 
ruler essentially, while from the first the ’Alid 
party regarded the Piophet’s successor as a religi- 
ous guide and therefore preferred to designate him 
as the imam of the Muslim community. It was 
as.siimed that his physical descent from the Prophet 
secured to liim not merely divine rights, but also 
a divine endowment of giace and wisdom. No 
such assumption was held by the Sunnites with 
relation to tiieir Jchallfahs, They were chosen 
from among the believers and could claim no 
supernatural qualifications. Their authoiity was 
confeircd by the Muslim community and canied 
with it no miiiiication of pre-eminent saintliness 
or infallibility. The Sunnite attitude towards the 
khnUfahs differs greatly from that of the Shi'ahs 
towards the imams. The personal qualities and 
public influence of the khallfahs have been largely 
determinative of the resiiect shown to them. 
Among the Shi'ahs the office hallows the occupant, 
and the tfiidms aie regarded with the deepest 
religious veneration. The Sunnite khallfahs by 
law are requiied to be of the Piophet’s tribe, the 
Quraish; the imeems were chosen fiom the still 
more narrow circle of the Prophet’s immediate 
family. 


Since the twelfth imdm^ Muhammad ibn al-^Iasan, dis- 
appeared w the middle of the 3rd cent A.n., the line of visible 
imams has been suspended, but there has never been a legal 
leason why the Sunni khaliiate should be interrupted, as it has 
always been possible for the Muslim community to find an 
eligible candidate and to nominate him, piovided circumstances 
did not interpose a physical hindrance. The sultans of Turkey 
have assumed to he the khallfahs of the Prophet and have taken 
to themselves the exclusive title pertaining to that office^ Emir 
ai-Mu’iuinina, ‘ Oommander of the Faithful,’ since the time of 
the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in a.d. 1512. As they are not 
of Arab race, let alone of Quraishite lineage, there is no basis m 
law for the Ottoman claim. The first sultan (Selim X. ) to assume 
the title justified his act on the ground of a surrender of his 
rights on the part of the last ’Abhasid khalifah, al-Mutawakkil 
II., who at the time of the conquest of Egypt was attached to 
the court of the Mamluk sultans and was recognized by them 
as the spiritual head of Islam The Ottoman mlfaiis ntsve 
retained m their own persons the dual authority temiporal and 
spiritual which the Maraluks had divided, and the principle of 
the consensus seems to have permitted the *ula.md to legalize 
the departure from the law of the khallfate as settled by the 
mnnah. They have accepted the transfer of the Ahbasid rights 
to Sultan Selim as giving a title, and have regarded it as forti- 
fied by other considerations, viz. the Ottoman conquest of 
Muslim domain, the control of the sacred cities, and the pos- 
session of relics of the Fiophet. The sumn ha« made aeon- 
cession to traditional sentiment in constituting the chmt mufti 
in Constantinople a& shaikh wMsfawt,, or highest spiritual 
authoiity over all helieveis. This functionary, nevertheless, 
deilves bis power from the sultan who appoints him, though it 
is to he admitted that the choice of the ulamet practically 
settles the appointment. All questions affecting Islam are oon- 
faidored by the shaikh tilM'm, and are subject to his decision 
as promulgated hy a issuing fiom him. . The other condi- 
tions recognized by Sunnite authorities as binding m the elec- 
tionof a khaWalTate that he shall be of adult years, of sane 
mind, of flee condition, a man versed in the learning of »m, 
and a capable administrator who will rule justly, in contrast 
to the rntfahs, the Sunni doctors have always recognized Aba 
Bakr. TJiiiar, and ’fJthnian, the first successors of tho Prophet, 
as genuine MmWaU ial’Khulaftl together with 

the fourth khaiifuk *AH, who of coarse is allowed to be a legiti- 
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male siiccessor by the Shi'ah sect also, Foi' ‘AH and his suc- 
cessors m the imamale the Sunnifa have much respect on account 
of their I’eputation for either piety or learning;, though the^' do 
not admit the Shfah claim of supernatuial gifts or divine rights 
as belonging to them. 

(5) Enmity behoee^i Sunnites and The 

intense hatred bettveen Sunnis and Slii'ahs as dis- 
tinct sects dates from the time ^vhen the Shi'ahs 
were constituted a separate political organization 
hy the foundation of the Safawid empire of Persia 
in A.D. 1502. The fault in tins mutual hitter feel- 
ing is greater on the Shi'ah side than on that of the 
Bunnites, hut the treatment of Persian pilgiinns to 
Mecca has been an enduring irritation, and in 
earlier times the military aggression of the Tmkish 
suUCms gave occasion for resentment in Persia. 
As has been pointed out above, there are many 
individual Muslims of Shi'a,h connexion in the 
Turkish empire, and, either because of an acquired 
indiherence or oftener because of their practice of 
taqlyah {concealment of faith), they suiter no 
personal inconvenience at the hands of their Sunnite 
neighbours. The proposal of Nadir Shah in tlie 
]8th cent,, that a reunion of Islam he brought 
about by admitting the Shf ahs to fellowship witli 
the Sunnis as a fifth orthodox school, was prompted 
by the world-ambition of that i uler and was met 
by vigorous and successful opposition on the part 
of the Persian niujtahids and mullahs, 

(c) Position as to the, —The difference 

between the Bunnites and the BliS'ahs does not 
consist in the acknowledgment of the sunnah of 
the Prophet by the formei and its denial by the 
latter. The title of the Sunnis to have the oldest 
and the most thoroughly tested body of traditions 
is not questioned, but the Shi' ahs also have their 
sunnahy whose authorities are the acknowledged 
hadlth collections of the sect. Besting upon these 
recognized standards, the Shi'ah teachers claim 
that they alone have the genuine sunnah^ while 
the Sunnite version, they allege, has been perverted 
so as to furnish arguments against the claims of 
'All and his sons to the succession of the Prophet. 
The coiruption of the sunnah for any such purpose 
by the Bunnites is exceedingly unlikely, wliilo the 
evidence of the manipulation of traditions by the 
Shi' ahs to support their own side is consideied to 
be fairly clear. In the interpretation and adapta- 
tion of the simnah to new relations the Sunnites 
are guided by the consensus {ijmCt) and analogy 
{qiifUs)^ while the Shf ahs claim' to be alone rightly 
guided in their following of the sunnah, inasmucK 
as tliey have enjoyed tlie infallible instruction of 
the imams either in jierson or since the line has 
been suspended by the inerrant communication 
of their word and will through the mtcjlahids. 
According ^ to the siinnah view, there can be no 
muitahids in Islam since the death of the last great 
ortiiodox founder in the 3rd cent. A.H. The term 
as employed in Sunni circles is limited to the great 
imams of the earlier centuries who founded the 
four orthodox schools and laid on indisputable 
foundations the theology and law of Islam, Since 
their day no teacher's opinions have justified them- 
selves as a permanent basis for faith and life. 

ro. Changes in Sunnite Islam* — In theory 
Bunnite Mam is tied up to tlie Ash^arite system, 
and beesause of that it is thought to be fated to 
intelloetual stagnation. The facts show that from 
the time^ of al-Ash'ari himself there was some 
modification of the foundcr'K positionB, and with 
the' contribution made by al-CUiazali oiio may say 
that t)ie imHiifi<tathm amounfs to a muterially 
altom] view-point and the iiitioductiun of a new 
and revolutiomiry emphaHiH which ln.id rd.rossupon 
intuitive and eiuotional factors in religious experi-^ 
ence. The necessities of the historical situation 
have repeatedly rendered nugatory the theoretical 
i’'oquiremeni& of Bunnite orthodoxy. Where 


hluslims live under Chiistian governments, as in 
India, the law of the khalifate has to yield place 
to the obligations of political loyalty, the duty 
imposed by the jihad is m most cases unfulfilled, 
and the zakdt must be modified, especially as to 
the authority to whom it is to be turned over and 
the mode and purpose of its distribution. With 
the universal recognition of saint-worship and the 
cult of relics, the dogma of the unity of Clod and 
the law against idolatry {shirk) are violated, and 
the sulficiency of the canonical authorities, the 
Qiii’an and sunnah, is called in question. It may 
be local led that one fruit of the modem liberal 
movement in India is the rise of the Ahmadiyah 
sect, whose founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad ( }* 1908), 
lecognized the logic of facts in the position of the 
Indian Muslims and declared that the duty of the 
jthetd was not binding any longer. The practical 
efiect of tlie Sufi teaching when fully developed is 
a pantheism* which is m contradiction with the 
hard, clear-cut monotheism of the Ash'ante theo- 
logy. It is a pantheism leading to a loosening of 
the positive bonds of conduct which the orthodox 
teaching imposes. The righteousness of the Sufi 
may become extravagantly mechanical and vio- 
lently anti-social, so much so that iniblie regulation 
may be called for, as is the case in Egypt. Enough 
has been said to show that Sunnite Islam, however 
immobile it may be in theory, has admitted into 
its system under the compuision of facts vastly 
important modifications, some of which have 
seemed to contain unrevealed potentialities of 
disintegration. 

II. Detailed differences between Sunnites and 
Shi'ahs. — A few points in which Sunnites and 
Shi'aiis difler requiie to be mentioned. 

(a) The Sunnites do not accoid to 'AH and hm sons the dejjfroe 
of veneration which the feast of Muharrain implies This Iiolds 
true even it the Sunnite ftliishma of India do not scruple to 
participate m the ceiemonies of the feast along with then .Shi'ah 
neighbours. (&) There is some confusion of the orthodox feast 
of the ‘Ashiira, which falls on tlie tenth day of JHuhanani, with 
the Shi'ah feast, which extends from the lirst to the tenth day 
of that month. The motive of the respectu e feasts is, however, 
entirely different The ‘Ashura commemoiatcb the completion 
of creation by the creating of Adam and Eve on the tenth day 
of Muharrain, while the tenth day of the Shi'ah ceremonies is 
simply the crowning day of the whole Muharrain feast, pointing 
in particular to the Korbuia inassaore which is suiiposetl to hai e 
taken place on that day. (c) Generally speaking, the ritual of 
ordinary worship differs only in the non-essential points. The 
mode of puribcation before the saiid with the Sunnitys includes 
the washing of the arm ixpiiards to the elbow, while with the 
Shi'ahs theiirocess is rei^'crsed. In the washina of the feettlio 
Sunnite ritual literally washes; tlic Shi'ah inyiel> lubs or wipes 
the feet, (d) To perform the hdj) bj proxy is not pcnnittcd by 
the Sunnis, while it is not iinconunon among iheir livaK Thin 
perrmbfiion, if granted, would violate the cjaidinal Sunni rcfpme- 
ment that a Muslim must perfouu the hOjj at least once during 
his hfetmie (e) More far-reaching in its social effects is the 
pernubsion gneii by the Shi'ah law to contract imCta marria|»es. 
These temporary unions, for a price agreed upon and under 
conditions of legal contract, are forbidden by the Himnito codes. 
(/) TheSumiito recognition of the principlcof taqiifuh is linntcci 
to cases of extreme personal danger when it is at most permitted 
to dissemble one’s religious convictions in oirler to preserve 
one’s life. The Shi'ahs do not view Icufiyah as limited to situa- 
tions of personal risk, and, where it applies, they do not merely 
permit a resort to tatfiyah, but strongly recommond the em- 
ployment of it. Especially where the inicreBts of religion may 
be su})posed to be in jeopardy, the Muslim of .Shfah faith ivjll 
feel the use of tniilyah. to bo a moral obligation 


In all that has been 3aid m the forc^guiug 
desciiption of the Suimiie position and practice 
rcgarit has been had to only those matters -whieh 
fall within the canon law {shartah). It must be 
kept in luiiui that in all Muslim coontrios, whellier 
Bunnite or Ibcre is another aaithority xvliich 

has its <wis(,itui;<‘(l rights and ils organized mU 
niinistiaiion, viz. the unary law ur/or'adffh), 
'rhis dillers ticeordiug to the conven turns 

of fiifieront places. * It is not a distinctive leaiiire. 
of the Sunnites and need not foe more hilly treated 
in this article. ' ' 

The power of the ^uLmm among the Snnnls is 
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very great, though as a class they aie not viewed 
with tlie supeihtitious veneration or even tear 
which the l^ersian Shi ah shows to many of the 
mullahsj to all the niujtahidSi and to the large class 
of sayyids who are to he found in Shfite regions. 
The influence of the *ulamd has been conserved by 
their learning, which, though narrowly lestncted 
to Muslim theology and law, is often comprehensive 
within those limits. This learning is constantly 
on call in the service of the Muslim community. 
Their influence, moreover, has been much greater 
tiian it might have been owing to a certain measure 
of accommodation which lias made large loom for 
such a phenomenon as the Sufi movement—a 
movement -whose elements of wonder and emotion- 
alism have proved to the satisfaction of the 
masses tliat Islam was still a medium of super- 
natural power and divine life. Along with this 
they have admitted to the curriculum of theological 
.studies in all the leading schools the works of the 
great mystics, paiticularly those of the master, 
al-Gliazali. The tacit or explicit approval of the 
cult of saints, endowed as it is by public funds, 
may be an anomaly, but for the orthodox leaders 
it also is an instrument of power. More potent 
than any other factor is tlie fact that the consensus 
{ijmeC) is realised only through the 'ulania and 
that no cause has been so elective in biingiiig 
about change of policy and the initiation of new 
lines of action as the voice of the *ulamtl declaring 
the mind of the univeisal Muslim community. 
The ijtna' is being prepared by the training which 
the candidates for the learned calling receive, 
whether it be in the Azhar Univei.sity at Cairo, in 
the schools of Constantinople and India, or in the 
ancient seats of learning like Bokliara. It is a 
long mechanical piocess aiming at lixing rigidiy 
the positions of tiaditional orthodoxy in the 
thoughts and sympathies of the student and culti- 
vating in him a fanatical devotion to the authority 
of the pa.$t, especially of the j>iimitive age of the 
fairii. It is natural that, when lik opportunity to 
lead comes, he should adjust liimself as an obedient 
part of the whole traditional system. j 

Litseature.—R. Dozy, Bet IdcimiSTn&i Leyden, 1863, French j 
tr., do. 1879; C. Eliot (‘Odysseus’). Turhey in 
London, 1908; s,vv, ‘Mahommedan Beli{,don,’ ‘Mahom- j 

medan IiLsUtutions,’ ‘Mahommedan Law,’ ‘Sunnites’; I. Gold- i 
ziher, Mohamined a/nd Islam ^ New Haven, U S.A , 1917 ; C. j 
Hamilton, The Hedai/a% London, 1870 ; T P. Hughes, JD/, 
London, 1895 ; F. A, Klein, The Itehgion of Islam, do. 1000 ; | 
E. W. Lane, AnAccotmt of the Mmmen and Citstoms of the ; 
Modem EqypUans, 2 vols., do. 1S86, and many suhseqnenb 
edd. ; D, Macdonald, Bewloimwit of Muslim Theology, 
Jurisprudmee, and Oomtitutionul Tlmi'y, New York and 
London, 1908, The Beligious Life and Attitude in Islam, 
Chicago, 1909 ; D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Dmelopimnt of 
MohamiMdanmm, London, 191*1; A. Muller, Der Islam im 
Morgenland und Ahendlmid, 2 vols., Berlin, 1885-87 ; T. 
Nblaeke, Sketches from Eastetn Ilistoiy, Eng. tr , Edinburgh, 
3892; W. M. Patton, Ahmed tbn Ilanhal and the Milina, 
Leyden, 1897; liGG, 5 vols., Tubingen, l‘.)08-33, s.vv, ‘Islam,’ 
‘Sunniten,’ ‘Tradition’ ; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam^ London, 
1890; C, Snouck Hnrgronje, Mekka, 2 vols., The Hague, 1888- 
89, Mohammedwimm, Eerw York aud London, 1910. 

W. M. Patton. 

SXJPERNATURALISM.— Bupernaturaliam is 
the mental attitude that has the supernatural for 
its object. The term is used by anthropologists^^ 
to express the fact that primitive magic and primi- 
tive religion alike rest on a belief in supernatural 

ewers. In such a context it is convenient to 

ave a word such as * supeniatunil ' tliat may be 
equated now with ‘ magicaV and now with hUvinc.’^ 
¥i)v the savage retipcijts the imman magician ‘ on 
account of his (iontiuual inioreounsfi wi(.h the super- 
naiurftl wen hi,’ ami, on the other liaiul, must he 
allowed ‘ to possess a rudimcntaiy iiotion of certain 

J J. O, FmJier, GE, London, isyd, i 37, nmu, i. 137, 
i>fc. i., The Magic Art, i. 38U; B. IL Marolt, The Thm- 
>. 1909, p, 11. 
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supernatural beings who may be fittingly called 
gods, though not in the full sense in which we use 
the word.’ ^ Fiazei, indeed, assumes a geiieial 
tendency among savages to claim ‘powers which 
we shonltl now call supeinatmal,’^ onthegiound 
that ‘a savage hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly ilrawn by more advanced peoples between 
the natuial and the supernatural.’^ F. B. Jevoiis, 
on the othei hand, wains us against ‘ the enor ot 
imagining that there was a time when man did 
not distinguish between the natural and the suiter- 
natural. This eiior may take the form of saying 
either that to primitive man nothing was super- 
natural or that everything was super natural.’ He 
goes on to say : 

‘ Primitive man took to himself the credit of his successful 
attempts to woik the niechanisni of natuie toi his own advant- 
age, but when the machinery did not woik he ascribed the fault 
to some ovei ruling swpeniatural power.’ ^ 


The objection of E. Duikheim, that to recognize 
breaches m a habitual order does not amount to 
the recognition of bleaches in an older conceived 
as necessary after the manner of modern science/ 
is surely somew'hat hypei critical in such a context. 
An objection of another kind, since it does not dis- 
pute the facts, but mexely regards convenience of 
terminology, is that of J. H. Leuba/ who in 
naming the belief in supernatural power would 
call attention to the power ratlier than to the 
supernatural quality attacdiing to it, and hence 
would substitute for ‘ supernaturalism ’ the term 
‘dynamism,’ originally used by A. van Gennep’ 
to describe the ‘ impersonalxst ’ theory of niafia as 
contrasted with the ‘personalist’ theory of animism. 
Now there is much to be said for the view that 
the positive content of supernaturalism receives its 
fullest conceptual expiession in terms of the mana 
type.® But the mental attitude in question has its 
negative side as well as the positive side connoted 
by man it, since it Is called forth by the frustration 
oi reasonable expectation j .so that, as J evens says, 
‘where the natural ended, the .supernatural began.’ ® 
Again, this mental attitude is nob so predominantly 
intellectual that it can be suitably designated by 
means of any mere concexit that it generates. For 
the rest, anthropological terminology is, Iiaiqxily, 
in a somewhat fluid condition, and may be varied 
without impropriety in response to the needs of 
different theoietical purposes. It will suffice here 
to give a brief account of the chief aspects of the 
mental attitude under consi delation. 

X, Emotional aspect.— The emotional constitu- 
ents ot the magico-icligious sentiment have been 
subjected to psychological analysis with results 
that show ib to be, even in its simplest forms, 
exceedingly comiflex. ‘ Axve ’ is perhaps the word 
in our language that expresses its many-sided 
nature most fully, and awe is defined by W, 
McDoiigaii as ‘a tei tiaxy compound of fear, wonder, 
and negative self-feeling.’^*^ Round the object 
X>rovided by the supernatural, fear, «admiration, 
and submxssiveness in varying degrees are organized 
into a mood, whether, in addition, that object be 
on the whole haled or loved, and consequently 
take lank as a manifestation of evil or of good 
supernatural power. Thus the sentim enb is excited 
equally by magic and religion, the sorcerer, like 
the god, being ‘ surrounded by a halo of mystery 
and an aimosjihore of mreJ To aiipreciate the 
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emotional attitude of primitive man towaids a uni- 
verse which, beyond the nairow circle of the daily 
routine, is almost wholly unknown, yet felt to be 
pregnant with immeasurable possibilities of weal 
or woe, one should take stock one by one of the 
more baffling and startling elements in bis expeii- 
ence, as is done, by W. D. Wallis m bis paper 
* The Element of Fear [better ^ Awe’] in Religion.’ ^ 
Confined by his ignorance to the immediate here 
and now, the savage attributes mystic powers alike 
to the stranger at a distance and to those of his 
own race that are dead and gone. Nor does the 
familiar present remain un visited by portents. The 
sky above him is disturbed by tlmndei storm, eclipse, 
shooting stai's, the aurora'; earth and sea about 
him have then haunted pools, their fantastic rocks. 
Then living nature teems with wonders — trees and 
herbs, reptiles and fishes, birds and quadrupeds, 
that look strange or behave unaccountably. More* 
ovei, man is mysterious to himself, with his visions, 
liis seizures, the power of his eye and gesture, his 
sheer impressiveness, ranging from the ma 3 esty of 
kings to the gruesomeness of witches. For the 
rest, life is full of accidents and coincidences. 
Altogether, the savage world provides plenty of 
scope for that interplay of primary emotions of 
which awe is the outcome. Be it noted, however, 
that the essence of supernatuiali&m does not con- 
sist in bare feeling, but attains to expression 
through every aspect of the mental life at once.^ 

2. Intellectual aspect. —• Since supernaturalisni 
has a negative as well as a positive side, embodying 
a cautious doubt of tlie unknown combined with 
an effort to read a meaning into it, primitive 
thought needs a twofold set of concepts. Nega- 
tively the supernatural is iahic, positively it is 
mana,^ Among savages, of course, such notions 
have not been built up into any systematic 
theory ; noi is it possible to say at what stage of 
mental evolution they first came into use, though 
X)erhaps it would be bard to point to any primitive 
people that lacks them entiiely. Moreover, since 
the supernatural implies evil power as well as 
good, ministering to the purposes of the soicerer 
no less than to those of the priest, it is to be 
expected that mana ivill sometimes split up into 
two notions that stand antithetically for the good 
and bad kinds of supernatuial iiower.*^ Finally, 
it cannot be said that rudimentary thought is 
altogether without an idea corresponding to that 
of the natural or normal. It seems highly doubt- 
ful whether we can credit the savage with a belief 
in what we call the uniformity of nature, as some 
have sought to do ; ® indeed, histoi ically, the modern 
concept of * nature ’ would seem to have descended 
from meuna^ its wonder-working quality having 
been shed by the way.^ But in the Polynesian 
noa^ the non-sac.red, common, or permitted,^ we 
have the counterpart, as in the Latin 2 '>^'ofantis, of 
^ nature ’ so far as it stands not for mechanism but 
for I'outine. We must not, however, look for 
definiteness in primitive categories, since they are 
never snbjecfeeci abstractly and as ideas to reflec- 
tive examination, but merely embody such more 
or less arbitrary associations as custom suggests 
and sanctions. 

3 * Practical aspect — Seeing, then, that Ihesavage 
may be said to live out bis ideas rather than to 
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think them out, it is in the sphere of his actual 
practice as regulated by social use and wont that 
we aie likely to meet with the clearest indications 
of his mental tendencies. Primitive supernatural- 
isni will declare itself piimarily in a giouii of tradi- 
tional activities tliiough which the approjiriate 
feelings and thoughts find their satisfaction. The 
question, then, is how far there is a distinctive 
piovince of behaviour coriesponding to the inteiest 
in the supernatural. Now, there can be no doubt 
that among some peojdes of low culture the cleav- 
age between the secular and the magico -religious 
sides of the social life is made * as with a hatchet.’ 
Thus we are told of the Cential Australian : 

‘Fioiu the moment of hi3 initiation ... his life is sharply 
marked out into two parts He has fiist of all what we 
speak of as the ordinary life, common to all the men and women, 
and associated with the procuring ot food and the performance 
of corrobborees, the peaceful monotony of this part of his life 
being bioken eveiy now and again by the excitement of a fight. 
On the other hand, he has what giadually becomes of greater 
and greatei impoitanoe to him, and that is the portion of his life 
devoted to matters of a sacred or secret nature As he glows 
older he takes an increasing share m these, until finally this side 
of his life occupies by far the gi eater part of his thoughts.'! 

B. Malinowski, however, referring to thib passage, 
raises a doubt whether such a bipaitition of activi- 
i ties is a univeisal feature of primitive society. He 
instances Veddas and Melanesians, among whom 
religious and secular interests and imrsuits seem 
to shade into each other without perceptible break. 
But, when Durkheim states® that Hue division of 
things into sacred and piofane lies at the base of 
all leligious organization,’ he can hardly be intend- 
ing to afliiin that a religious organization worthy 
of the name is to he found among all mankinJ. 
It is surely enough if the generabzation hold good 
in the typical case. Moreovei, this theoiy of the 
^ two worlds ’ of the sacred and the profane, thougli 
convenient in ceitain contexts — as, o.g., to explain 
those ‘ rites of passage ’ whereby a man during 
initiation, or a woman at clukl-biith, enters a con- 
dition of tab It and passes out again into ordinary 
life need not be pressed too bard, seeing that 
sacredness is to some extent relative, so that, e.ff., 
a man may be tabic to strangers without being' so 
to las fiicndb ® All that need be assumed here is 
that ceitain activities tend to he oigamzed about 
the inteiest in the supernatuial as embodied in a 
specific tissue of feelings and beliefs. The magico- 
religious life is unlimited in its claim on human 
endeavour, and in its ulterioi* efiects on human 
welfare may be well-nigh all-peivasive. But the 
mental attitude that iC demands cannot be coii- 
tmuously maintained. Whenever the tension is 
relaxed, ‘nature,’ in the shape of the eflbrtless 
rule of habit, is busy making good the strain. 

IjITERatuiib —See the works cited in the footnotes. 

R. It. Makktt. 

SUPERSTITION. — i. Signification and use 
of the term. — The v/ord ‘ superstition ’ is used both 
in a concrete and in an alistract sense. We group 
together as superstitions a number of beliefs, 
habits, and fancies, tribal and imlivltlual, which 
we regard as not being founded on reasonable 
conceptions of the world and of human life, 
necessities, and obligations. The general or ali- 
stract term ‘ superstition ’ .signifies the disposition 
to attribute occurrences to piNetorn<aturai or occult 
influences, and to direct conduct Avifch a view to 
avoiding mischief or obtaining advantages which 
such influences are suxiposed i^o produce. The 
precise connexion between the etymology of the 
word and its ordinal y signification is noi easy to 
trace. The prefix super seems to imply some 
excess, and this excess nuij^ generally be conceived 
ns an exaggeration of a reasonalde belief in some 
supernatural agents or agencies, with a readiness 
1 Spenaer-OilIoifiS p. 33. s to, Assoe, 1.914, p. mi. 
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to accept unveiified statements as to spiritual or 
magical inteifeience in the material world. The 
origin of the most potent and widely spread super- 
stitions has alieady been discussed under various 
headings.^ It seems therefore more suitable here 
to consider supeistition as an abstract quality, 
and to regard it in its psychological and historical 
aspects. 

Two points may be noted for the purpose of clearing the 
giourid . (1) the intensely subjective waj m which the word 
IS commonly used No man is ready to acknowledge himselt 
as supeistitious, but almost every one is ready to lecognize 
superstition in another. We find that men of a paiticiilai lace, 
cultiue, and tone of mind bland as superstitious the religious 
or ceiemonial observances of an alien people, while charging 
such people with incredulity if they are unieady to receive new 
doctrines equally superstitious from their own standpoint, 
‘What lb religion tojou is supeistition to me,* and VLce versa, 
IS a tacit assumption against which we must be on our guaid 
(2) Superstition need not be in any way connected with 
mysticism {q.o ). Tiue, the mvstic who regaida all things and 
persons as owing what reality they have to a divine and super- 
natural life or element is hkelv to have a strong desire to find 
tiaoes of the spiritual and eternal manifested m or through the 
form of the material and temporal. But the reasonable mystic, 
bj very reason of his belief in the spuitual nature of ultimate 
reality, is the less liable to give credence to fanciful and 
grotesque intimations from a spirit world Plato, the greatebt 
of mystics, was eminently sane and reasonable. If the same 
cannot be said of all the Neo-Platon ists, the reason must be 
that some of them were less mystical because more material 
than he.- Some confusion, however, may arise from the cir- 
cuiiibtance that many minds (especiallv of a saintly or of a 
poetic Older) attach a symbolic meaning to certain material 
phenomena or ceremonial acta without anj’’ excessive regaid for 
their intimsic value Hence we have the inteiestmg fact that, 
in the higher leligions of an advanced race, we may have what 
bcems to be identity in attachment to doctrine and ritual with 
far-reaohnig differences in fundamental religious conceptions 
Hence the warnings of religious teachers, on the one hand 
against the sudden demolition of ‘supeistitions’ which have, 
for the uneducated, been valuable from their association with 
religious thought and feeling, and on the other against the 
confusion of s.vmbol and reality, which tendb to inateiialize 
and crystallize popular religion. 

Tlie superstitious uiind, then, is one that is not 
educated to discern the character of evidence, or 
that has not patience to suspend judgment in the 
presence of unfaimliai phenomena. If it is ob- 
;|ecied that some veiv powerful and (in some 
tiiieclions) well traineci intellects have coincided 
with a superstitious bias, these exceptions would 
seem due to a want of mental balance. 

2. Historical aspects.—- Turning from the in* 
dividual to society and to historical pi ogress, we 
may say that, roughly speaking, superstition 
declines as the view of the universe becomes moie 
scientilic. True, the birth of many— perhaps of 
all — sciences is attended by crude hypotheses 
which lend themselves to strange vagaiies of 
thought. This is specially evident in tlie pseudo- 
science of alchemy, whence emeigeci the science of 
chemistry.^ Even the earliest ellorts of Ionic 
thought were not without such vagaries, yet the 
Greek philosophers had in them the root of the 
matter — a whole-hearted desire after txutli. 
Therefore they progressed, and their progress 
belonged to the Western world. 

When, in May, 585 B.o , in the midst of a battle between 
Lydians and Medes, there ocemred * the first eolipso of which 
European bcience foretold when it should betide/ the date was 
to have deeper interest for Europe than the warfare, . . . 
Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and tiiereby of European, 
ihilosophy and science, had studied astiouomy m Egypt; and 
le was able to warn the lomans that before such a year had 
paHsed— his lore could not tell the day or the hour— the sun 
would be darkened.* ^ 

This does not, of course, imply that the Greeks had 
already become, or were ever to become, what we 
should call a scientilic people. But to bring so 
uncanny an occurrence as a darkening of the sun 
"s^ithin the range of calculable events was to cut 
the ground beneath many superstitions. Yet 

1 artt. Magio, Charms aisiu Amulbts, Drbams akb 
S fiKsr, Bvih Evk, Mythology, Propigjbs anh Fortbsu’s. 

See art. Nbo-Platonism. 

3 See M, M. Pattison Jtluir, Stor^ qf Alchemy and the 
Beejinninqs of ChemUtry, London, 1902, also artt. Aloukmv. 

*1 J. B. Bury, A Hist, of Greece^ London, 1900, eh. vi., sect. 1. 


Gieek religion and Gieek life abounded with 
supeistitions. The leligion of the Olympians xvas 
bound up with beliefs about the gods which Plato 
would have excluded fiom his ideal city, and the 
old-world ritual which survived in popular cere- 
monies was yet more favourable to unreasonable 
fancies and actions. The Athenians were doubt- 
less the most intellectual of the Greeks, yet their pro- 
secutions for impiety show both a low standard of 
religious liberty and a high standard (if the expies- 
sion may he used) of respect for ancestral religion. 
Anaxagoias, Pericles, Euiipldes, above all Socrates, 
suheied at the hands of tiieir countiymen. True, 
their cause prevailed in so far that in the next 
century speculation was more free and scepticism 
had scope ; and, after ail, the moderation centred 
in the maxim fMTjdkp dya,v seems to have checked 
any tendency to persecution like that of the Middle 
Ages and later. Nioias was, in spite of his popu- 
laiity, blamed by posteiity for delaying the retreat 
of tlie^ Athenians before Syracuse on account of 
an eclipse of the moon. But the point against 
him, most probably, was not that he was too ill- 
educated to know the cause of lunar eclipses (since 
most Athenians would then have been in his com- 
pany), but that he preferred the almost certain 
event of annihilation for his army to the exceed- 
ingly doubtful risk of supernatural punishment if 
he neglected the state of the heavens. 

Yet, by a kind of paradox, scepticism seems to 
have oveishot the maik, and, by denying the 
possibility of all certainty, to have opened the 
way, for people who 77ivst believe something, to 
all manner of superstitious habits and practices.^ 
The interchange of religious ideas, the foundation 
and migration of religious societies, and the general 
disintegiation which followed the conquests of 
Alexander and the advance of Rome, meant, to 
many individuals in many places, a remarkable 
development and enlightenment of the leligious 
consciousness; but it also meant a lecrudescence 
of Oiientai and barbarous superstition. Tliis is 
found even among the late philosophical sects, 
notably the Neo-Pythagorean. ^ 

As might naturally be expected, in societies comprising men 
of culture considerably above the lank and file of their contem- 
poraries, %ve have, fiom the ancient pagan world, emphatic 
protests against the mischief wrought by superstition. Chief 
among these is the great poem of Lucretius (q.v ), who secs in 
superstition, or in popular religion, the most potent souice of 
human ill. The same missionary spirit peivadea the treatise of 
Plutarch wepl AeKriSaifAoviai, in whicJi he holds up to contempt 
the figure of the man who lives in peipetual fear of having, by 
some trivial action, offended aupeinatuiai powers. There is, 
howevei, this gieat difference between the two : that, wheicas 
Lucretius would dispense with the gods altogether, Plutarch 
(q.v.) holds to a faith in the divine beneficence and to the 
propriety of observing ancestral rites. The most eloquent 2 >art 
of hia essay is that in which he shows the absurdity of stigmatiz- 
ing as bUsphemous those who deny the existence of the gods, 
while tolerating those who spread evil notions as to their 
malignity and vindictiveness. The same contrasty may be 
noticed in assailants of supeistition at various periods; the 
nneompromising enthusiast would sweep away all religious 
beliefs and institutions, though he may, like Lucretms, en- 
tertain conceptions of the universe which may fauly be re- 
garded as religious. The conservative reformer, however 
anxious to remove causes of distress and aberration due to 
mistaken theology, may cling to old habits of piety, and rein- 
terpret ancient traditions m accordance with liberty of thought 

3, Superstition and Aberg:kube. — It may he 
noted that the kinds of sixiseratition opposed by 
moral reformers are generally those which arise 
from baseless terrors.. There are, of course, other 
manifestations of the superstitious spirit of a com- 
paratively innocuous kind, such as belief in fairies, 
superstitions concerning the weather, lucky and 
unlucky clays, and the like. And ttiere is a mass 
of what may be regarded as superstition about the 
accretions to almost every system of positive te- 
Hglon, which on the one hand changes it very 

1 This ‘ oveYshOoiing of the mark* by the geep^ks is suggested 
by E. Bevan, and ScejiUcs, Landon, 3 pm, 

2 ffeo art. Niso-Pythaoorbahisw. 
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(ion«})Xcuously from its original foriiij and on the 
oilier hand may bring it ^viiliin the reach of minds 
unaccustomed to deal with abstract ideas. These 
aecietions are sometimes, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant connotation of ‘ snpeistition,’ called 
by the German name of Ah&rglaiibc,. They con- 
sist both of iitual and of dogma, and are liaidly 
ever entirely to be distinguished from the necessary 
appurtenances of the religion with which they are 
associated. 

The Middle Ages aie generally regarded as pre- 
emmeiitiy a time of superstition. The judgment 
is piobably jiistiliable, though there were as many 
haid- headed and constructive thinkers at most 
epochs of the Middle Ages as there have been 
earlier or later. But apart from the mixtuie of 
races and consequent multiplication of super- 
stitions in the declining Empire, with the defici- 
ency of mental ciiltuie in the leaders of the 
barbarian races, there was a great force arising 
to control speculation — that of ecclesiastical 
aiiiihonty. This, however, must be considered on 
two sides. The worst kinds of superstitions, or 
at least the most conspicuous kinds, especially in 
Eastern Europe, weie distinctly discouraged by 
the Church — soothsaying, necromancy, charms, 
and the like. And there can he little doubt that 
many of the heresies ciushed out by the mediceval 
Clmifih were accompanied by superstitious vagaries. 
Still, the fact is patent that the suppression of free 
thought, especially as directed to Church doctrine 
and iitual, must have tended to the growth of 
^eicrLoaijxovia in Plutarch’s sense. Of couise, when 
we sjieak of the suppiession of free thought, we do 
not iiecessai ily mean that a very large number of 
persons sulfered from not being allowed to think 
freely. Probably the number who thus suffered 
was comparatively very small. But many more 
must have Jived in perpetual fear of the unseen. 
The terrors of the Judgment Day and of the world 
to come are very familiar objects of mediaeval art, 
and it is diiliciilt for us to see how far they were 
jrractically mitigated by the harmonious setting 
forth of the more comforting and spiritual elements 
in Chiistianity, with which they were, perhaps 
not quite consistently, associated. 

The Eenaissance and the llefurmatiou are com- 
monly regarded as having given the death-blow to 
superstition — ^so far, at least, as their influence . 
extended. It is certain, however, that the indis- ^ 
eliminate cult of antiquity, which in some sections ! 
of society accompanied tile Eenaissance, contained i 
or encoiiiaged superstitious fancies and observances ' 
of a novel kind. And as to the Eeformation even 
in Protestant countries, practically a good deal of 
Ah(irglmib& formed part of the newly established 
doctrines and usages, and the sway of spiritual 
authority was by no means removed. The great 
movement towards mental and spiritual emancipa- 
tion is generally taken as begumiug in the ISth 
, centuryA It is to be notcnl that the battle waged 
on behalf of imman reason was not confined to 
the world of thought and opinion. Political in- 
stitutions, social divisions, industrial methods, and 
moral conventions were to be subinittod to the test 
of right reason, and, if they failed, to be extirpated 
forthwith. The bitterness with which the contest 
was carried on, and ivhich reached its culminating 
point in the excesses of the h^rcnch He volution, 
whs partly due to the belief that superstitious 
jjractices had bomi maintained chiefly by t]ios(' 
who profited^ Ijy tlitmi — Iroin the medicine-men of 
a .savag (5 Irilte lo the oflicerH of art estallislied 
church or a hcn*edifcary monarchy. Altbongh there 
is, of course, some giound for such a supposition, 
m a partial explanation of the evil in question, its 
wholesale acceptance shows a very deflolent com- 
i See arti. BxovuiiarjsDisTS. 


prehension of human nature, "Without intelligible 
reasons, man is always desirous of knowing more 
than he can know about the spiritual woild, and 
he will more readily siihinit to authoiity which 
has a traditional, if not actually a divine, sanction. 
And the exact natuie of the goveimiient and in- 
stitutions which right reason would commend has, 
of course, been very dillerently conceived by social- 
ists or revolutionists ot vaiious types. Still, the 
general recognition that all beliefs and piactice.s 
ought to have some rational justification was a 
great point gradually gained. It does not, of 
course, imply that nothing should he believed 
without strict logical pi oof, or that no institution 
should be maintained that does not evidently serve 
some useful object. But it does embody the Stoic 
principle that life should be according to nature 
and according to reason, and thus xt tends to 
eliminate most of what is injuiious either in 
superstitions with regard to religion or in tame 
acquiescence in existing governments.^ 

4 . Influence of education, — The great agency 
making for the reduction of superstition during 
this century and the last is popular education. 
True, our elemental y education can hardly as yet 
be called scientific, and what passes for scientific 
education may, after all, be superficial and narrow. 
But all sound teaching, at the present day, may he 
said to produce something like a scientific view of 
man and his enviionmcnt— a view perfectly com- 
patible with belief in the spiritual significance of 
life and even in a possible communion with non- 
material beings, but inconsistent with fanciful 
and tiivial interpietations of natural phenomena 
as determined by praeternatural agency. 

If there should ever be a recrudescence of super- 
stition in this generation or the next, it would 
probably be due, not to a defect in the scientific 
faculty, but to the expectations lately raised 
withm the hounds of scientific investigation. 
Experts in psychology, especially those who have 
devoted themselves to what is technically called 
psychical re.search have, to many sane and 

scientific minds, proved the possihOitj?’ of telepathy, 
thought-transference, and othci piocesses which, 
fifty years ago, would certainly have been set 
down as superstitious. More than this, some 
persons of scientific mmd and education believe 
I that they have actually established and conducted 
i a means of communication between living and 
dead,*^ When the persons ongjigcd in these in- 
; yestigations are careful ami scientiiiij, we are 
I inclined to accept their evidence, as we slionld on 
I any qthex point of expert investigation. But in 
tills field the ‘media’ used are ot such uneertnin 
character, the conditions and possibilities of com- 
munication so deejily veiled in ohseurify, the 
desire to attain to fellowship wiili the departed so 
inten>se, that it is as well to approach all siujh 
problems with the most suspicious caution. There 
may be, as has often been said, a ‘ Hujicrstitious 
fear of superstition.’ But, while suspeiuling judg- 
ment on the result of the inquiries of oxjjcfib, the 
non-expert may be in danger of falling into a 
superstitious hafflt of mind such as tends to upset 
entirely the mental balance, 

LiTmATUKE. — For primitivo supcvstitlonH soci the worKs 
mentioned in the aitt. heio <'ite{J, c%p, J. G. Fraser, 
London, lii vols , 1911 -15; E. B. Tylor, i’db ^ vols., do. 
1903, For Uic piuIoso]ihy nod lusiory of the question the 

various InstorieHof {uul W. B. I-I. Lecky, of 

new ed., 'j voK,, Loiidon, iSs7; A. W. Boiui, 
JltaL oj lUdivinUo’i'ni m Ihv ^Ve/?OY/, 

fjo. lUiiO; J. Masson, Hpinormhttnd /W/,do. i9(J7 ; 

Plutaich, inohulunjj (/<* t.r. Intf* very 

vi^'orons En{,dfeh hy Fhifemon flolhwd, do. ffidJJ; Matthew 
Arnold, Lkaratum and ihitjumt do. 3873, rfos. on * AherijUmbt' 
mvadiiig'’ and ‘ Almylmdifi re-mvadljig.* 

Alicb Gabbhee. 

1 Heo art. ItATioHAJiisai. ® Bee art. SMjtrrmw. 
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SUPRALAPSARIANIvSM.-Tho Uiiiu supia- 
iapHarianism is used ^ m Calvuiistic theology, in 
contrast with suh- or infiadapsarianisrn, to denote 
a view of tlie divine decrees m which, for the 
incinifestatiou of His gloiy, God is held to destine 
a ceitain ]>oition of mankind to eternal life, and 
anotlier poition to destruction, rogaiding both 
simply as creatui es, and antecedently to any con- 
sideration of tlie Fall and sin. It is not meant 
that tins })ni])OBe is actually carried out Avitliout 
iogaid to cha-racter or condition ; but, in the Older 
of deciees, it is first cleteruimed who are to be ein- 
bit'iecd in the one class, and whom the other ,* then 
the means arc appointed — including creation, tlie 
Fall, sin, redemption — by which the end in each 
^ase is to he attained. So harsh a view of the 
divine procediiie has ahvays been in the highest 
degree repellent to Chiistian minds ; accordingly, 
the gieal majority of Calvinists have shrunk from 
it, and contented themselves with the mildei siib- 
lapsarian view, Avhich affirms an election of God 
fiom the mass of mankind, regarded as already 
fallen. 

On as hi&Coricai side, the question is raised whether Galvin 
hiiiiaeli IS to be classed as a supialapsaiian or a sublapsarian. 
Some incline to the former view, but the tiuth seems to be 
that, when Cahin wrote, the question had not distinctly 
emerged, and the emphasis which he continually on elec- 
tion as a choice of some from a sinful mass, and on reprobation 
as grounded on the sinner’s own evil, fairly warrants the more 
usual opinion that his doctrine inclined more to sublapsarian- 
ism.i On the otlioi hand, Beza, Calvin’s successor, Gomar, the 
colleague and opxionent of Arminius in Holland, Twisse, the 
prolocutor of the Westnimster Assembly, and a few otheis,2 
ivere eonsi>jcuous for their advocacy of supralapsaziani&m ; and 
the Reinonstrants, in the Arramian controversy, naturally 
eoughc to fasten this view on all Calvinists It is really, how- 
ever, all extreme opinion, and the bulk of Calvinists, as already 
said, have AViseh kept themselves aloof fioin it Turretm, e g., 
ably states and defends the sublapsarian position m his Inati- 
The Svnod of l)ort, in its decision, fiamed its canons 
on sublapsarian lines. ^ The WcHtjmnster Oonfehsion leans, in 
certain of its clauses, to the stiongei view of Aichbishop 
Ussber (author of the Irish Articles), and of a few inembeis of 
the Absembly, but the tone of the debates in that body sufli- 
ciently shows that the pi evailing opinion was sublapsarian, and 
the Confcbsiunal fetatement, taken as a whole, is of this char- 
acter. The stronger view has, indeed, no symbolical sanction. 

Cunningham, in his discussion of the subject,® 
claims that the controversy is one ^of no great 
iniiinsic importance,’ but this can hardly be 
allowed. 

‘ A doctrine of this kind, which bids us think of beings not 
y ot conceived of as oven cicated (thcrefoic only as 3 J> 06 ' 6 i 6 (J(’ 6 ’) — 
not to ^ 5 ay' as sinkil— set apait for eternal hloHsodnebs or miricrv, 
and of the fall and rofUmption as simply means for effecting 
that purpose, is one \\ Inch no pica of logu'al consistency will 
over get the huinaii imnd to accept, and whicli is bound to pro- 
vuke ie\olt agaiiibt the v^hole ay^stem with which it is associ- 
ated/ ‘5 

It cannot even bo conceded, though it has often 
been contended, that this ty the most logical iorin 
of the predestinarian doctrine. The end, it is 
argued, conies necessarily iii’st in order of thought ; 
then the means are devised Avliioh are to accom- 
plish it. In the case of moral destiny, we are dis- 
posed to say, this is the precise inversion of the 
fact. There can be no legitimate consigning of a 
moral being to wrath, siive as he is in some way 
viewed as deserving of that wrath; even in ordei 
of thought, therefore, the consideration of moral 
state must precede the sentence of rejection. If 
1 he reply is made that the sin itself is viewed in 
Calvinism as foreordained, this is doulitless true, 
but only in the sense in which every event in life 
is foriuu'dained, viJ5, by God's decreeing to admit it 
into His ]»rovidmitiai plan and i.o ovormlo it fur 
Ihe ends ol ilis wisdom. G, is a totally diffinent 

t ark (’OAnir.M. 

Si‘f C'u/iuui'di^m. find fhi* Tkud/jgg aj th' 

fli'/m maiitiiif p. 

» TiOC, iv, qu. lx. 

^ Of. Schaff , UiaL of the Creeds, i, 4r»r). 

6 Bijst Thmhgy, Edinburgh, 1862, il. 43f>, llefonmrb md 
fhrnL Qf MifonmUoUi p. SS8. 

0 Orr, The Trogress oj Bogtmi BoMou, lUm p. 296. 


thing to alhrrn that sin is oidained as a means to tlie 
destruction of a being alieady forcoi (lamed to wiath 
prior to consideration of his’ sin. 

It need only be added that the whole subject 
assumes a diiferent asiiect when fulioi justice is 
done to the Scriptural idea of election as aiming, 
not at exclusion, but at subsequent wider inclu- 
sion.^ 

Literature — -P. SchafF, A Hist of the Orfi'th o/ ChnUni- 
dom, Loudon, 1877, pp 453-155 , W. Cuuningfliam, The 
liefonm^rs and the Theology of the "Kdinbiu.yli, 

18b2 , C. Hod^e, Systematic 2'heolo(jy ,hondon awl EduiitmLdi, 
1872-73, il. 310-320. JAMES UliU. 

SURINAM.— See Guiana. 

SURVIVALS,— See Heligiok, vol. x. p. 604, § 4 . 

SVETAMB^RAS. — i. Origin and history. — 
‘We,’ said a Svetambaia once to the pieseiit 
WTiter, ‘aie the Catholics amongst the Jams; the 
Diganibaras represent the Furitans ’ ; and that 
does roughly sum up the difleience between tlie 
I two great sects of the Jams ^ 

Even during the lifetime of Mahilvira® two 
parties probably existed, for the great Jain hoio 
seems to have formed his community by uniting 
tyvo diiferent ordeis of mendicants, the Slhavna 
kalpa and the Jina kalpa. The Sthavira kalpa 
wore clothes, but one section of the Jina kalpa did 
not, going about like Mahavira himself, clad only 
in the four quaiters of the sky. This outward and 
visible dillerence was symbolic of the dilfermg 
types of men in the community, and only a stiong 
statesman could liave held the tyvo parties to- 
gether; under any gieat strain the cleavage was 
bound to become permanent. 

According to the Sthanakavasi Sveiambaia 
tradition, the first crisis arose through a gren-t 
famine that occuired in the leign of Ghandiagupta 
(? 310 B c.), when 12,000 Jam monks went to 
S. India under Bhadiabalm in seaich of food. 
These, being the young and vigorous inemhers of 
the order, ivere able to carry out tlioir rule m its 
entirety and so Avent unclad, whilst the other 
members of tiie community, aaJio remained at home 
under Stlmlabhadra, amounting also, the legend 
says, to 12,000, Avere alioAved (oAvmg peihajis to 
age and inliiniity) to Avear clothes, no matter to 
Avhich of the two xjarties they had oxiginally 
belonged. When I ihadialiahu returned home alien 
the famine, although he bcicame once more head of 
an undivided community, he was never able to 
insist on nakedness as a rule of cAmii a section of 
the community. The second cause of scliism also 
aiose dining this famine — at least according to the 
ythaiiakaA^isT BA^etambara tiadition ; for it was 
then, during his leader Bhadrabahu’s absence, that 
the second in command, Bthulabhadra, called a 
council at Patalipiitra to collect tho sacretl books. 
The council were aide to xiroduce only eleven An fa, 
but Bthaiabbadra himsedf supjiliccl the missing 
tAveU’tli A^iffCL Bhadrabahu on his return was 
annoyed to 'lind that this council had been liold in 
his aiisence, and not unnatuially, tliough hritahly. 
declared that the tAvcltth Ant/a was hopelessly lost. 
It only lemainecl now for a leader^ to he found for 
the malcontents to hive off, and (if the legend be 
true) irritability had much to do aviUi that leader’s 
decisive action- About forty years after Urn great 
faoiiuo (according to Xa]Kfg.'mh('hha Bvchim](a.ra 
tradition, about AJk IFJ; according to Stb mm ka- 
vilsl, A. in H:l; and .mooiding to noernbg /kO. 70 or 
1 ^ 0 ) the rcujs govtirimmnt fell into the W(^ak(‘r 
iiands of a man called Vajrasepa, and the emn- 
jiiunity iinaliy divided. ’I’he B velum bara qiioi" 

1 See arid OatiVinism, teoriON, PitjjPi3H!m?ATroir. . 

2 HoQ arfik DisAaiijams, . 

2 Hoa aH, IjTvikas, § is h 
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the following legend to account for the actual 
cleavage : 

A monk named ^ivabhuti had been given a most beautiful 
blanket by the king in whose service he had been at the time ot 
his initiation Hi& spiiitual preceptor warned him that it \\ as 
becoming a snare to him and advised him to give it away , this 
he refused to do, so his pieceptor took the e,\treine step of 
tearing up the blanket in its owner’s absence. Sivabhuti, when 
he discovered what had happened, was so angry that he 
decUre<l that, if he could not have the one possession which he 
valued, he would keep nothing at all, but would wander in 
entire nakedness like the Lord '’Mahavii a himself ; and he then 
and there staited a new sect, that of the naked Diganibaia. 
Tliis very limimii legend which the Svetaiubara 
(the * Wfiite-clotlied’) tell of their unclothed rivals 
not only accounts for their nakedness, hut also goes 
on to explain another ditfeience between the two 
sects ; for, when Sivablniti's sister wanted to join 
his order, seeing that it was mi practicable for a 
woman to go about nude, he roundly told her that 
it was impossible for a woman to become a nun, or 
to obtain mokm {q,v,) without rebirth as a man, 
and thus laid down for all time a distinctive tenet 
of the Digambara. Impoitant as these legends 
are, it must be remembeied that they are quoted 
only as illustiative of the Jain point of view, for 
their confirmation is sadly to seek, and the legends 
connecting Chandragiipta with the faith are 
essentially open to susiiicion. 

2. Distinctive tenets and practices. — We are on 
firmer ground when we notice the main differences 
between the two sects at the present d<ay. We are 
already prepared for the fact that the sVetambara 
list of sacred hooks is not accepted by the Digam* 
]>ara, and that, since they hold that no woman can 
i^ttain moLseti the Digamhaia will not admit the 
Svetambara tradition that Malliiirilha (the nine- 
teenth tlrthahhara) was a woman. But the two 
sects differ veiy considerably about the life-story 
of Mahavira. 

'The Svetambara say that their great saint married and 
eu3o.yed life to the full before entuiing an order, and that, even 
when he at last decided to do so, he waited till his parents’ 
death, and until he had gamed his brother’s consent, lest he 
should grieve any one before receiving initiation, which he 
obtained in his thatieth year. The more austere Digambata 
tradition, however, is that their founder never iiiairied; and, 
having no hesitation about hurting any one’s feelings, re- 
nounced the world at the nurture age of eight. Even the 
prenatal stories differ, for the i^vetambara believe that Maha- 
vira’s mother had fourteen wonderful dreain.s ; the Digambara 
say that she had sixteen ; while the legend of the ren;ioval of the 
embryo of Mahavira from Dev^nandii to Tri^ala is a Sietambara 
one. 

, The lists of the heads of the eommuiiity since 
Sivabhilti of course ditler also. The Svetambara 
generally arrange tbeir philosophy in nine cate- 
gories j the Digambara arrange very much the 
same philosophy under seven heads. One point of 
divergence on which they lay great stress is that, 
acoording to the Svetambara, a tlrthanhara neeils 
food to support him until he dies? while the 
Digambara believe that, once a tlrthahhara has 
attained omniscience, he has no further need of 
meals. 

^ There are also differences in actual practice. A 
hvetambara ascetic may keep a loin-cloth, a 
shouMer-oloth, and a blanket to wear. Indeed, 
including these and his brush, mouth-cloth, and 
wooden vessels, he is allowed to retain fourteen 
possessions in this world, whereas a Digambara is 
absolutely nude and, though provided with a 
brush and peacock’s feathers, has to live entirely 
in the Jungle. The SvetS-mbara laymen complain 
that their ascetics interfere too much in their 
conferences; this complaint is, of course, never 
brought against a Digambara ascetic, whose lack 
of clothing interns him for life in the wilder- 
ness. 

Thei'e are also different rules aliout begging for 
the ascetics of the two orders, and the Jligaitiham 
ascetics have no tipamra. Again, the Bvetli-mbara 
idols have glass eyes inserted in the marble, wear 


a loin-cloth, and ai'C bedecked with jewels, whereas 
the austere Digambara idols are nude and are 
lepresented as being dead to the world, with eyes 
east down. There is naturally theiefore a difier- 
ence in the installation ceremonies of tlieir idols. 
The ordinary woiship difiers also. The Bvetam- 
bara, when performing the eightfold worship, ofier 
fiowei.s and fresh fruit to their idols, and so on 
great festivals do the Visapaiithi Digambara; 
but the Teiapanthi Digambara never offer floweis 
or fresh frmt; in then stead they use cloves, diy 
coco-nut, sugar, and iice.^ 

There is another very interesting diffetence. A 
Digambara Jain has no piivate idol in his own 
house, but, if a Svetambaia is a wealthy man and 
lives fai from a temple, he may have his own private 
chapel. This chaxiel is separate from the house 
and can be entered only by persons in a state of 
cei'emonial puiity. In the chapel, if he can afford 
it, he may have a pratvnia (an image of any one of 
the twenty-four tlrthahhara that an astrologer 
selects for him), or he may have a suldha chakra 
(a tray on which are depicted the leading points of 
the Jam faith ).^ The householder offers the eight- 
fold worship to the pratlmd, hut only washes and 
wipes the siddha chakra and mayks it with sandal- 
wood paste. An instiucted Svetambara would 
never ask a boon even of the idol in his own house : 
he would only stir himself up to future efforts by 
meditating on it. Bub if, as often happens, an 
uninstructed Svetambara does ask a gift, his prayei 
would be answeied not by i\\Qtlrih(mhara (who as 
a matter of fact dues not even hear it) but by the 
i/alcmm attendance on the tlrthanhara. 

3. Svetambara sects.— The mam division of 
Svetambara Jains is into Stlianakavasi and Dei'a- 
vasL The Sthanakavfi&i arc a non-idol-woislu]>- 
ping sect, winch arose about A.D. 1474. ^ Excepting 
on the crucial point of idol-worship, they do not 
difiei much fiom other Svetambaia Jains. 

At the piesent time the chief sects among idol- 
woi shipping (Deiavdsi) Svetambara are tiie Tap.l- 
gachchha (whose ascetics use red alms-bowls, and 
whose laymen in tlieir devotions first confess their 
sins of Avalkmg and later their sins of trading), the 
ICharataiagaciichha (whose ascetics use black alm,s- 
bowls, and whose laity first confess their sins of 
trading and later their sins of walking), and the 
Auchalagachchha and the Payachandkgacliohha, 
whose divergences are very slight. 

It be lemembeied that these are only 

spiritual distinctions and do not inleifere with the 
freedom of marriage between diffeient sects. The 
chief castes among t;he «Jains are Osavala, Foi-a- 
vada, Srimfili and Sri Srimala, which are each 
divided into two sections, Dasa and Visa, it is 
impo&.sibie for members of those <hirereiifc castes to 
intermarry ; thus an Osavrda Kharatara could 
marry an Osavala Stlianakavasi, for, though the 
sect differs, the caste is the same, but a Dasa 
Osavala could never marry a Viha Osavala, and 
still less could any Poravdcla mairy any Osavala. 
It is interesting to notice, liowever,\that any Jain 
could dine with any other Jaiii, Bvetanibara or 
Digambara, whetlier Osavala or Hrimrdl ; but they 
would not interdine with any Brahman convert to 
Jainism. 

Liter ATU iiM.—Throu^^h the kinJiic'-is of .Tain fiiends thu 
writer wa^igncii an opportunity oi tiarj‘,laUug this art, to tlie 
leading Tap.ijjaclichha Mvotamljara Sadim in llajkob i» his 
when the piiiiuipai Stlianakavasi Jain paijtfjdtn were 
also pre'.ent ; the art. has thus liad the advantage pt criticisms 
and sujrjifostions from both paifeie'^ at first hand. Kee also 
A. F. R. Hoernle, Annual Jddrm to the Aniatie t^oGoitp of 
Bmrjal.m CakiuUa, 1S9S; Mrs. SIndaU* Stevenson, 
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SWAHILIS.— See Zanzibar. 

SWAN-MAIDENS. — The beautiful ancl poetic 
myth of swan-maidens is of eaily oiij^in and, in 
varying foims, of very wide dillusion. The central 
idea of the myth is that certain beings, half- 
mortal, half -supernatural, have the power of meta- 
morphosis into biid-form ; connected with this are 
two secondaiy ideas: (1) that this power is de- 
pendent on the possession of a magic attribute, 
which was generally a bodily eoveiing, such as a 
feathei coat, lobe, or veil, but sometimes rneiely a 
ring or chain ; (2) tliat either this being, when m 
human form, oi her captor is subject to a tabu 
of some kind. There are so many vaiiations on 
these themes that it is impossible to do more 
than refer biieliy to some of the most significant 
versions. 

I. In Oriental folk-lore. — Oriental folk-lore 
furnishes many instances of bird-maiden stories. 
In Indian tradition we find the very early myth of 
Urvasi embedded like a jewel in the dull ritual of 
the iSatapatha- Brahman a. 

The apsam^ or nymph, Urvaai loves one of the lunar lace of 
kiny^s, Purmavas , in wedding him she stipulates that she must 
iievei look upon him naked. By a trick played by the gandh-' 
(irme, supernatural beings who desire the return of their 
former plavmate, the pionuse is broken, and Urvasi vanishes 
rururavas, seeking her, finds her and hei companions swimming 
on a lotus-lake in the shape of water-birds They ‘ appear to 
him,’ %.e. assume human form, but in response to his pleading 
Urvasi replies . ‘ I have passed awa^ like the first of dawns. 
... I am like the wind, difbcult to catoh.’l Finally, however, 
she relents, and the couple are re-united. 

In the Vtkramurvafi of the poet Kalidasa, a drama 
baRed upon this stoiy, the bud-myth has almost 
disappeared, except for Urvasi’s power of Hying and 
for the constant references to swans tlirougliout 
act iv. Her cliange into human form deiiends 
merely upon the laying aside of a veil, in itself 
probably a stage convention for invisibility ; the 
marital tabu, which Lang characteiizes as a relic 
of * a traditional Aryan law of nuptial etiquette,* 
assumes a quite diffeient form.^ 

The myth re-appears in one of the finest tales of the Thousand 
and One J^ightSt that ot Hasan of Bnasorah 

Hasan is enjoying the hospitality of a family of princesses ; 
when obliged to leave him, they enjoin him not to open a 
certain door. He disobeys, and finds a fair pavilion and a 
bathing-pool, to winch come flying from the desert ten birds, 
one among which was pre-emment for beauty. Each bird, as it 
alighted, ' rent open ite neck-skin with its claws, and issued out 
of it, and lo, it was but a garment of feathers ’ After their 
departure Hasan, who has become deeply enamoured of the 
fairest bird-niaiden, confesses his disobedience to his hostess, 
and is told that this damsel is ‘ the daughter of the sovran of 
the Jans- He hath an army of women, siniters with swords, 
and lungers with lances, . . . and the plumed skins wheiewith 
they fly are the handiwork of enchanters,'' Haban is advised to 
steal the feather dress and never again to let it come into the 
owner's hands ; he docs so, but after three years the wife by a 
ruse secures the dress, buttons it on, and flies away. Hasan 
tracks Ms wife to the islands of Wafc-Wak, inhabited by the 
warnor women, and recovers her ^ 

The story of Jarishah 3 is a slighter tale that begins similarly ; 
but the bird-maidens are only three in number, and are *as 
doves, eagle-sized.* The husband’s device to secure the feather 1 
coat is to place it in a chest, leaden-bound, which is built into 
the foundations of the palace *, but in vam, for the lady traces 
it by scent and digs it out.6 

The Wak-Wak islands of the former tale have been identified 
with various Melanesian islands;? it is not suipriamg, there- 
fore, to find the tale of Hasan re-appearing in the Celebes in a 
modern form, which Tylor quotes in connexion with the heaven- 


2 Tins formula, * difficult to catch,* recurs in the Welsh tale 
of the Van Pool, quoted by Hartland, Beienee of Fairy TaleSt 
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3 Of. xi. y. 1, tr. J, Eggeling, BBB 
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6 Contrast with this Ilarfcland'a idea (p. SOS) that the swan- 
maiden, always employ an intermediary to obtain her 
robe, 

7 E. W. Lane, The Thouscmd and One Mights, London, 1838- 
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plant myth.l Tatar versions of the myth are signalized as being 
the only ones to represent the bird-maiden as a malignant 
being, balf-vampire, half-fury , 2 in the Tatar poem quoted by 
J G FiazeiS to illustrate the evtoinal soul belief, the hero 
wrestles with the evil suan-woman for ‘ moons and years.* 

2. In classical tradition. — Classical tradition 
does not seem to have preserved any swan-maiden 
tale in a complete form, but that* the main idea 
was a familiar one is evident from the Cyenus 
myths, the bud- transformation of the comrades of 
Diomedes, the story of Leda, and the symbolic 
connexion of swans with Apollo, with the’ Muses, 
and with Aphrodite.^ Modem Gieek folk-lure 
lepresents the Nereids as Hying maiden.s, similar 
m many points to swan -maidens.^ 

3 Slavic. — Slavic folk-loie bears frequent testi- 
mony to the myth. The South Slavs were natur- 
ally more influenced by late Greek and by Oiiental 
tradition, and the Bulgarian samodivas, and the 
Serbian vilas, like the Gieek Neieids, resemble 
the swan-maidens ; e*g,, the vdas are associated 
with water and have the power of Hying.® 

The Polish fairy-tale of the prince and the twelve geese- 
princesses shows that the myth in its simplest form was known 
to the Western SIava.7 The most important Russian example 
IS the tale of * Sweet Mikailo Ivfuiovitch the Rover’ and Maiya 
the white swan ; this begins in fairly conventional style, 
although without the feather dress, but later it diverges con- 
siderably, for Marya dies, is magically revived, and finally 
foisakes her husband for another love. 8 

4. Celtic. — Old Celtic tradition has two beautiful 
and elaborate swan-maiden tales, as well as an 
episode in the story of Etam, wife of Eoehaid, who 
is earned oH‘ by the hero-god Mider in the form of 
a swan.® 


The story of the ‘Children of Lfir,’ one of ‘the three moat 
SOI rowful tales of Ermn,’ is an example, with Christian ‘over- 
lap,’ of that variant of the myth m which the swan shape is 
eiifoiced by malignant magic The fom royal ehildien, luela- 
moiphosed for 900 years, retain their powers of human reason- 
ing and speech, and have the gift of singing ‘plaintive music at 
which the men of the worhl would sleep, and there shall be no 
music of the world its equal.’ 10 

This power of song is turned to account in tiie 
Christian episode which concludes the tale.^^ ‘ Tlie 
Bream of Oengus’ conforms more closely to the 
regular swan-maiden type, so niueh so that J. A. 
MacCulioch dismisses it as of no my tiiological or 
religious value ; its artistic value, however, is very 
great. 


The god Oengus is smitten with love for a dream-maiden, the 
original of whom proves to be Caer, a princess who spends every 
alternate year m the form of a swan. Oengus, having once seen 
her m mortal form, succeeds m disceining her in swan-guise 
from among her 160 companions * with their silvery chains and 
golden caps around their heads ’ He woos and wins her, and 
flies oft with her, himself also metamorphosed, and their 
singing is of such beauty as to lull to sleep all its hearers for 
three days and three mghts.i^ 

5. Teutonic.— The Teutonic races bear the^dis- 
tinction of having developed the swan-maiden 
myth most elaborately, and of having enriched it 
by connecting it with other supernatural ideas. 
Traces of the symbolic importance of swans are 
found in the primitive myths of the life and death 


1 Renearehps into the Early Biskny of Mankimp, London, 
1878, p. 365 f. 
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Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Agn\ pp, 669-572. 

3 B. Schmidt, Grieehisene Marchen, Leipzig, 1877, p, 133. 
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]>oth of the world a,nd ot individuals ; thus the two 
swans, the progenitors of all the swan-kind, that 
lloab on the UiUiarhrumir oi the old Norse cosmo- 
gony,^ may ho contruste<l with the swan that livvil, 
af(onlnig to Fmiiibli myth, on the river of Tuoiii 
oi‘ Death - In hitei loll.-Lale we (ind a swan living 
on a lnd<len lake, winch maintains the W’orld lu 
e^juipoisc by cai tying a ring in its beak ; when it 
diopK it, the enil of the wnnld will come.® Pojiular 
saying still reinemheis the bird as one of omen 
!Uid anguiy;'^ m Itugcn, swans, not storks, aie 
the bringers oi new-boin children,^ while, on the 
other hand, the sight of a swan in flight may 
b<d.()ken death, and swans are often leaders of the 
spiiit-liost.'^ The ideas of animal shape-changing 
ami of the external soul favoured the develoiniient 
of t-he swan-maiden myth in folk-lore. Tiie 
Scandinavian North, as one of the chief haunts in 
Kuujpe of the wild s\van, slunved itself especially 
nfive to the beauty and significance inherent in the 
myth ; Gi imm,® influenced perhaps by the legends 
(jf the ‘ goose-footed w^oman,’ ‘la reine pedauque,’ 
ami ‘ Oeitlie aux gramls jiieds/ thinks that the 
goose sii})})Ianted the swam in legen<l, but this 
hoems hardly proved. Tlie power of flying and the 
possession of a feather coat were attributes of 
many gods in the Noise ]>antheon. The swan- 
maiden of the Scandinavians appears to have been 
merged into the Noins on the one hand and the 
Valkyiios on the other, who themselves often have 
traits in conmion. The connexion of swans with 
augniy and witli the Uitharbriinnr, the home of 
I ho Norns, prepaics us for the former aspect; the 
power of ‘ riding throiigli the air ’ possessed by the 
V.ilkyries pre])ares us for the latter ; and we have 
ah’caiiy seen the hkd-maidons as warrior-maidens 
in the story of Hasan of Bassorah. 

The awan-inaiclens of the N ibelwigenlied are Korns also; as 
swan-maidens they appear to Undone ‘ iilce birds,’ and they fall 
into his power when he takes their garments, hut they are also 
‘wise women,' and one gives him prophetic warning *•> The 
inanlenb of the Vf'^htndai Iritha'^^ aie convcationa! swan- 
laaideiib with their ‘Hw^an-coats,’ but they are also Valkyries, 
for the} appear helmoted Asj-ain, the hero Helgi is helped in 
battle ]>y Kdia, a rebirth of the Valkyrie Svava, who hovers 
sniping above him Frullevns ii., king of Denmark, is given 
helpful warning befoie a battle by the song of three swans.i^ 
After this it is not sur^jnsmg to find also traces of a connexion 
belvvecn swan-mai<iens and the fylgia^ or female guardian- 
spirit; thus the futlgja, of a beautiful woman appears os a 
Hwan.is 

6. The swao-knigfht. — The swan-knight seems 
to have been monopolized and localized by Teutonic 
mythology, although there are traces of the idea in 
classical legend, as in the Cyonus myth already 
mentioned, and although the Teutonic niT^th 
appears to have fused with Celtic Arthurian 
legend. The popularity of the charming fcalo of 
lielyas, knight of the swan, and supposed ancestor 
of Godh ey of Bouillon, is attested by the numer- 
ous versions 'of it in various languages. 

Tn the populai German fairy-tale the enchanted brothers owe 
their restoiation to human form, not to the prowess of their 
brother, as in Ilelyas, but to the devotion of a sister. Of the 
other swan-knights of Biahant, the link with the Graal legends 
has brought Ijoheugim, son of Farsival, most into prominence 
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and iiopulauty Tho fact Unit the swan-heio arrhes fioni an 
unknown land m a akift, and depai ts in the same way, has led 
Gimim^- to trace the beginnni'^ of the Teutonic swan-kmght 
myth to Scyld and SeOat, .semi-dnme foundeis of the Danish 
lace, of whom a wimlar tale is tulil, although tlio connexion 
with the hird-uiyth is veiy obsoure. 

7* Interpretations. — The lutcipietations of the 
swan -ruytbs have been vaiiouH; the eat lier school 
of inybhologists saw in them nature-myths, the 
swan -maiden being the white cloud, lier captor the 
storm-spirit.^ Others have explained the swan- 
maiden, who is subject to mysteiious prohiliilions 
and who in the end is almost always lost to hot 
captor, and the swan-knight, who must not reveal 
his name or place of origin, as denizens of the 
world of the dead or of the islands of the blessed.® 
A moie piosaic view takes into account merely 
the tote mis tic aspect which the myth shows in 
common with all animal shape-changing tales, 
points to the swan-maidens and swan- knights as 
founders of clans, and compaics them with such 
figures as Mclusine of Lusigiian.^ The most 
modern theory brings tho tabu into prominence, 
to the overshadowing of other aspects, and adduces 
the wide evidence noxv forthcoming of marital 
tabus among primitive jicoples ; ^ thus a curious 
Xiieee of corrohoiative evidence on the symholh* 
connexion between swans and women has been 
found in the rites enforced on secluded girls among 
American Indian tribes.^* Fortunately for the 
apjieal of the myth, none of these theories has 
Xiower to detract from, but all serve only to 
enhance, its elusive and poetic beauty. 
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SWAT or UDYAMA. — This is a famous 
principality in Independent Eastern Afghanistan, 
between the latter country and Kashmir, to the 
south of Chitral and the Pamirs. It receives the 
name of Swat from the river of that name (the 
Svastu, in Sanskrit), which joins the Kabul bianch 
of the Indus^ above Peshawar. Its literary name 
of TJdyana (in Prakrit, TJjjana) is ascribed to its 
* garden or park-like’ appearance; for it is an 
exceptionally richly cultivated and well-watered 
beautiful Alpine valley. Through this Irido- 
Soythian country Alexander descended for his 
invasion of India, crossing, it is generally supposed, 
the Malakand Pass, which is on the main route to 
the Indian plains j but Swat is best known for its 
fame as an ancient centre of Buddhism. It is still 
thickly covered with the ruins of Buddhist monu- 
ments and temples, richly decorated with some of 
the finest sculptures of the Grsoco-Buddhist or 
so-called Gandhara (^.u) type of art. These 
sculptured friezes and terra-cottas date chiefly 
between the 2nd and 5th centuries A,B. j and a 
collection of several hundreds was made by the 
present writer during the Chitral expedition of 
1895 and is now preserved in the Calcutta and 
Peshawar museums.^ The Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited the cjountry c. a.d. 
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8 W. Muller, op, cU, ; Liebrecht, Zur Volhskxmde^ pp. 54-05, 

4 Gf. art. ANifiiALS, § a6, s iTartland, pp; 804^-322. 

^ GB\ pt. vii, Balder the Beautiful, i 47-50, 90-92, 

7 L, A. Wadtlell, UepoH an ArchcmlogiMl Tour in Swat, 
Calcutta, 1895, repnnt in Astat, Quarterly Rm, Got. 1895,. and 
‘Newly Excavated Greco-Buddhist Scidptnres from BwriL 
Valley/ Tram, of the Orimtal Cmtgrm, 1897, secL i 245-247. 
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400, say.s . ‘Tlio i elision of Ihicldha is vciy 
fioiirishing ... in all there ai(3 500 inoiiasteiies, 
they belong to the Little Vehicle {Jllna-yana) 
without exception.’^ lint, wlieii iliiien Tsiang 
visit(i<l tlui land c, A.Ji G:i0, he found that neatly 
all the coiweuts, some 1-100 ni numhei with 
fuimeily IS, 000 piicsts, weie ‘ Ava^te and desolate.’ 

It IS a stiilring commentaiy on JLr Ilian’s lefeience 
to the exclusive pievaleiice of the ‘ Little Vehicle’ 
foim of JhiddliLsui that as a fact all the 
seuliitural lemains aie of the ‘Gieat Vehicle’ 
{Mfthd-ydiHt), 

It was regarded by Ea Ilian as the most 
nortlicily proiince of India, and the food and 
clothing of the peo]jle were the same as in India, 
and this is still the case — the people dress in white. 
’Jlic dimensions of tlm 8wat country, asdesciilted 
hy Tliueii Tsiang at 5000 li (about 833 miles) m 
circuit, show tliat it in tliose days evhlently in* 
eluded, in addition to the valley of Swat, also the 
Chitral and Dard adjoining countiies and the 
mountains on the light bank of the Indus, even 
beyond the gieat bend of tlie river to the south. 

it Avas tJie native coiintiy of Padma'Saihbhava 
{q.v,), the founder of La,maism in Tibet; and the 
notorious pi evaicnce of Saivite magical rites in the 
manuals ascri])ed to that saint in the Tibetan is 
somewhat in kee])ing Avith the old lepiitation of 
this country foi soicery. Bfiiien Tsiang, in his 
visit to tliis land about a century before Padma- 
sfuhbhava’s period, writes : ' The science of magical 
formulas is become a regular professional business 
Avith them (the men of Swat or Udyaiia).’® 

The belief in soipont-diagons of rivers and 
springs Avas especially prevalent here It was at 
tiie source of the Swfit river that A\as located the 
legendary Avater-diagon or sierpenl A pal ala, Avho&e 
conveision hy Bmldha is a favourite motive in 
Buddhist ait, both north and south. Hiuen 

Tsiang refers especially to the ‘Avhile Avatoi ’ 
issuing from this spiing, as also does al-Biruni 
about the iltli cent. A D.,^ Avhich would doubtless 
bo snoAV>Avatei rather than glacial, yet it suggests 
that the river-name Svastu may have oiiginally 
been derived fiom svetrti or swata^ ‘Avliite,’ Avhich 
approximates the modern name of that river, { 
SSwat.’ Confirmation of this ancient Avater- : 
serpent worship Avas found hy the present Aviiter : 
in a Kliaiosthi inseiiption upon a great boulder 
at a spring of which the lecord leads from a 
rubbing taken by the present Avriter t ' By the son 
of Dati, the I’hera (Buddhist monk) Korn, a tank 
was caused to be made for the Avorship of All 
Herjxmts (in) the year 118.’^ This date, fiom the 
pahx'ographtc details, is xdaced about 65 B.C. 
LiTmATOUB.’— Beferences are cited m the article. 

L. A. Waddell. 

SWAZIS. —See Bantu and S. Africa. 

SWEARING.— See Oath, Profanity. 

SWEAT, SWEAT-HOUSE,— Sweat, acolmir- 
less fluid containing about 2 per cent of solid 
matter, is a secretion of the sebaceous glands. Its 
chief function is to regulate the heat discharge 
of the human body. It is connected with some 
curious and interesting religions and magical 
customs in various p^irts of the Avorld. 

I. Sweat in magic. — Primitive man rei^ards 
sweat, like blood, saliva, hair, and nail-parings, 
as a medium both for setting sorcery in motion 
against an enemy and for Avorking the more harm- 
1 Oh. vlii. 

tr. B* Beal, Loudon, 1884, 1 120. 
s B. Julien’s tr. of Ihomn Thsmw, F^iris, 1863, confirmed by 
T, Watters, On Tmn Ghivmiff^s TmmlB in India^ London, 

1904-06, i. m . „ ^ ^ r 1 -mn •• 

4 ed. L. 0, Saohan, Loudon, lOm* lu 

a Of. J, a bubU^r, Vunnd OrienfalJoitm x. flb%l 


less foims of magic. Codling ton says that among 
the Melanesians the belief prevails that a leaf 
with Avhich a man has Aviped the perspiiation from 
his face may he employed to woik mischief against 
him.^ A like belief is found among the Negroes 
of N. Ameiica.^ Borne of the natives of N.E. New 
(Tuinca take elahoiate precautions to prevent a 
drop of tlieir sweat fiom being made use of by a 
sorcerer ; on leaving a camping-place, they stab 
the giound all over with theii spears.^ Borne of 
the most cuiious uses to which this exudation of 
the human body has been put are illustrated hy 
a gioup of custums connected with love magic. 

*A cake, an apple, or a sweetmeat impieuiiaied with the 
sweat of the giver is a powerful philtre thioughoub the greater 
part of northern and central Europe, fiom Caun Gorin to the 
Carpathians '4 A Hungarian giil steals meal and honei at 
Christmas-tirae, bakes a ctike, takes it to bed with hei foi one 
night, and then bestows it on a youth whom she wishes to fall 
irnJove with hei.®^ W. R Faton says that m tin oe No/^osavoi^eff 
(confessors’ manuals) of the Orthodo.\ CJhuuh, which aie, he 
believes, less than thiee centuries olil, ‘women are accused 
of rubbing dough on their bodies, and giving it to eat to men 
in whom they wisn to arouse satanic love.’ 6 
The victim of such love magic can, however, have lecourse 
to a counter-ohaim of the same character ‘It was nauated 
that if a man w'ho, under the influence of a philtre, was forced 
to love against his will, would put on a new pair of shoes, and 
wear them out by walking m them, and then drink wine out 
of the right shoe, where it could nunglo with the perspiiation 
already theie, he would promptly be cuied. of his love, and 
hate take its place.' ^ 

A similar idea underlies the superstition pre- 
valent among the Negioes and Indians of N. 
America, and also in Belgium, that, if the OAvner 
of a dog Avishes to make the animal _ faithful to 
him, lie sliould give it some bread Avhicli has been 
soaked in his SAveat.^ In the island of Tutu, in 
the Torres Straits, men dunk tlie sAveat of renoAvned 
Avarriors to acquiie couiage.^-^ 

The mythology of ancient Egypt seems to have 
asGiibed a sacramental virtue to the SAveat of 
Osiris. In the pyx amid libation-formulie the 
libations appear to be his sAveat^ and in the 
ritual of Amon the incense appears to be ciys tal- 
lied drops of A song quoted by A. Eiman 
speaks of the Nile as the SAveat of Osiris’ hands. 
The Negroes of Jamaica identified a man’s luck 
Avith the perspiration of his hands, and believed 
that, if the latter were wiped aAvay, the former 
AA'ould disappear.^'-^ 

2, The sweat-house. — The ceremonial ^ use of 
vapour baths is a custom of gTeat antiquity and 
wide geographical distiibution, being found both 
in N. America and in N. Europe. In the foimer 
continent it was probably knoAvn to every tribe 
north of Mexico, tiiough along the north-Avest 
coast it has been superseded by sea-bathing. 

‘ The type of the ordinary bweat-house seems to have been 
everywhere the same. WilloAvrods or other plant stems weie 
stuck into the ground and bent or fastened with withes into 
a hemispherical or oblong frame-work, which generally was 
large enough to accommodate several persons. A hole was 
dug conveniently near the door into which stones, imally 
heated outside, weie dropped by means of forked sticks These 
were api'inkied with water to generate steam. A temporary 
cover of blankets or skins made the enclosure tight. 

In each tribe there were certain prescribed rules 
for the eon>struction of the sAveat-house. In some 
cases, hoAvever, the communal ceremonial chamber 
Avas used for this purpose. Bometimes it Av<as used 
as a kind of men’s club like the Pueblo 
1 R. H. Oodrington, r/te Melanesians, Oxfoid, 1891, p. 203, 
2E,S. Harfcland, LPn*7> ^ ^ - 

s J. a Frazer, GM, pt. i., The Magui Art, London, 1911, J. 

4 LP xi. 123. 5 Xf}, If Fli v. [18941 277. 

7 J. G. Bourke, Scatalogic Mites of all Nations, VTashmgton, 
ISOlyi^. MQ^quoting S. A. Flemming, Me RemdUs, p. 19. 

0 A. o/Haddott, in Rep&rts of the OmUn'klfie Anthropological 
Niwediiion to Torres MtrgUs, Oambridgo, 1901-12, v. 801. 
it A. K. Blackman, ^ J I. [19121 09 If, 4 . r i lanv 

11 A Mmdbooh of BgypUan iMigimi, Eng. tr.> London, 1907, 
p. 81. 
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women being permitted to enter it for certain 
ceremonial purposes, but not for sweating. Among 
certain tribes on the Pacific coast women were not 
even permitted to gather wood for the holy fire 
to he kindled in the sweat- house. In California, 
wheie sweating always had a religious significance, 
some of the tribes used the sweat-house as a 
slee])ing-place foi adult males. Half-an-hour was 
usually spent in the sweat-house, and tlieu the 
bather plunged into a stieain, if there was one at 
hand. 

‘Amonj? the Eskimo, hot an was used in place of steam 
and in Zuhi, and probably in the Pueblos generally, hot stones 
near the body furnished the heat.’ ^ 

Some tribes lit the hre in the sweat-house in 
autumn and kept it alive till spring. Bancroft 
says of the Northern Californians : 

‘ A fire is built in the centre [of the sweat-house] in early 
fall and kept alive till the following spiing, as much attention 
being given to it as ever was paid to the sacred lires of Hestia '2 

Sweating in N. America was practised for three 
purposes; ( 1 ) religio’us — such as purification and 
the propitiation of spiiits, preparation for war, 
and on arrival at puberty, when it was usually 
attended by scarification and mutilation ; ( 2 ) 
sJ/iem^ew^icApi'escnbed by a shaman, who stood 
outside and invoked the spirits believed to cause 
the disease (among the Plains Indians shamans 
who officiated at these ceremonies had usually 
to pass through the sweat-house themselves for 
purposes of purification) ; (S) social and hygienic — 
a number of persons would enter a sweat-house 
for the purpose of enjoying the luxury of a hath 
{among* ceitain tribes this became an almost 
daily practice, and was perhaps a degeneration). 

The sweat-bath is also used by the Eskimos 
of Bering Strait, among whom the men and boys 
indulge in it about once a week, or once in every 
ten days during winter, but with this people it 
does not appear to possess a religious significance.* 

Among many tribes tlie sweat-house had its 
own guardian spirit or manitu {q.v.). 

Among* tfie Lillooebs of British Columbia ‘ men who had the 
spiut of the sweat-house for their giiaidian spirit made a 
sweat-house of oik-^kin suppoited on wands, and inside ifc 
they placed foui large atones, which were heated to make the 
steam for the bath.’ ^ 

It was believed among the Algonquins that a 
man when in the sweat-house might acquire 
mardt'ii. A Pox Indian, relating his experiences 
during a sweat-bath, once said : 

‘ Often one will cut one’s self only through the skin. It Is 
done to open up many passages for the manitou to pass into 
the body. The manitou comes from the place of its abode in 
the stone. It comes roused by the heat of the fire, and pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled on it. It 
comes out m the steam, and in the steam it enters the body 
iviierever it finds entrance. Ifc moves up and down, and all 
over and inside the body, driving out everything that inflicts 
pain. Befoio the manitou returns to the stone, it imparts 
some of its nature to the body. That is why one feels so well 
after having been in the sweat-lodge.* t 

Among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia, when a boy leached the age of puberty, 
he went through certain ceremonies to obtain a 
guardian spirit. 

In the sweat-bath ‘ he pi ay eel to the spirit of sweat-bathing 
under the title of Sweat-bathmg Grandfather Chief/* begging 
that he might be strong, brave and agile, lucky, rich, a good 
hunter, a skilful fisherman, and so forth.* 8 

The Ojibwa a-n Algonquin tribe, had a 

secret society called the ‘MideSviwin/ or society 
of the shamans. For four days before initiation 
into it a candidate would purify Iiim.self in the 
sweat-bath. 

‘In all ceremomefc, prophetical or medico-magical, great 
reliance is placed on the vapor-bath. ... It is etifceied with 

s E. W. Nelson, in W JtBW [1809}, pfc. i. p. 287, 

4 J. G. Fra’^er, Totemism an4 Exogamy ^ hondon, 1010, iii. 
dgO; of. p. 414. 

doues, ‘The Algonquin MmitoUi” m. J AWL sviii. [1905} 
iS'i. 

Eimer, Totendm iii, 414. 


sacred feelings, and is deemed a great means of purification. 
Secret arts are hero often discloseil between Medais [shamans] 
ol high power, which could not be nnpaitcd m othei planes, 
or positions, believed to be less subject to the influence of 
sanctifyinfi power,’ i 

When we turn to the Old World, we find a 
striking ie.semblance to the American customs in 
Herodotus’s description ^ of the use of the sweat- 
bath among the Scythians as a means of purifica- 
tion, after mourning. The const! uciion of the 
sweat-house was, however, simpler than in America. 
Throe sticks were stuck m the ground, leaning 
towards each other, and around them pieces of 
felt were tightly stretclied. A di.sh containing 
led-hot stones was placed inside. Hemp seed was 
then thrown on to the stones. A close parallel 
to this custom was found among the Delaware 
Indians, and is described by Tyior : 

‘ At their festival in honour of the Fire-god with hia twelve 
attendant mamtus, inside of the house a small oven-hut was 
set up, conshsting of twelve poles tied togethei at the top and 
covered with blankets, high enough for a man to stand nearly 
upright within it. After the feast this oven was heated with 
twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crept inside. An 
old man threw twelve pipefuls of tobacco on these stones, 
and when the patients had borne to the utmost the heat and 
suffocating smoke, they were taken out, generally falling m a 
swoon ' ^ 

The sweat-bath, as used among the peasantry 
of Great Kussia, possesses the nature of a cere- 
monial purification even at the present day. It 
is taken weekly on Saturday afternoons, and all 
kinds of polliiiiion must be avoided till after the 
service on Sunday morning^ Among the norfchein 
Finns, for the mwm, or sweat-bath, a log-hut is 
used. The bath is frequently taken en 
With this people, howevei, and also with the 
Lapps, who make use of the sweat-bath on 
Saturdays befoie putting on their clean clothes, 
it appears to be an entirely secular institution.*^ 
Vapour baths were in use among the Celtic tribes, 
and the sweat-house was in general use in Irelanil 
down to the 18 th,^ and even survived into the 19th 
centuiy. It was of beehive shape and was covered 
with clay. It was especially resorted to as a cure 
for rheumatism.® 

Vapour baths were used by the Greeks and 
Romans ; details for their construction are given 
by Vitruvius.*^ The sweat-bath, which in England 
has been miscalled the ‘Turkish bath,’ being in 
reality of Russian origin, was introduced into 
this country by David Urquhart, M.P. (1805-77). 

3 . Origin and distribution. — ^The presence of the 
sweat-batli both in N. Europe and in N. America 
at once raises the question whether it has origin- 
ated independently in each of the.se continents, or 
whether it has reached them from a common centre 
of distribution. It is essentially a northern in- 
stitution, and one belonging to the Mongoloid 
branch of the human family. M. A. Cmplicka 
suggests that the Slavs of (ireat Russia probably 
borrowed it from the Finns of the Middle Volga. 
There are many un.solved problems connected wTtli 
the ethnology of the Soytliians, but there appears 
to have existed among them a Finno-Ugrian 
element from which most likely the sweat-hut 
was derived. We should naturally expect to find 
the sweat-liui in N. Asia, whose inhabitants form 
an ethnological bridge uniting the Mongoloid 
peoples of Europe and N. America. We are, 

1 H. B. Schoolcraffc, Indian Tribes 0/ the United States. 
Pliiladelphia, 1853-66, v, 423 f., quoted by Frazer, Totemimi ana 
Mosogamyt iii. 486. 

a iv. 73-75, spcaji. 4art 

4 D. Mackenzie Wallace, Jtmsia, rev. ed., I^nclon, 1906, i. 41. 

5 S. Tromholfc, Under the Hays of the Aurora Borealis^ ed, 
O. Siewers, Eondoii, 1885, 11 . 103. 

8 P. B. du Ohaillu, Land of the Midnight Smij London, ISSl, 
ii. 206. 

7 David Drquharfc, Manual of the Turkish Bath Loudon, 

1866, p. 62. 

8 See art. Dismse an» MEmoiHS (Celtic), vol iv. p. 749a. 

y De ArchitectXi>ra^ v. 10, 11, 
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however, disappointed in this expectation, since 
among the aboiigmes of N. Siberia it is not in- 
digenous, but IS in use only among those tubes 
which, like the yakut.s, liave derived many 
elements in tlieii culbuic fiom the Russians. 
We seem, then, to be led to the conclusion that 
the sweat-bath oiiginated independently in both 
p]uiope and Ameiica, or else that it oiigmated 
in a moie southeily latitude than N. Siboiia. 
The vapour-bath appeals to be one of those in- 
stitutions winch were originally indulged in for 
hygienic pur[»oses, but aftei wauls, owing to then 
beneiicial results, came to be connected in the 
mind of piimitive man witli mysterious unseen 
poweis, and hence were used in connexion with 
leligious lites. Now, however, the sweat-bath 
seems to be regaining its former secular character 

Litkratuei? — This is j^iven in the footnotes 

H J. T. Johnson. 
SWEATING,— See Economics. 

SWEDENBORG. — i. Life and works. — 
Emanuel Swedenborg ivas liorn m Stockholm on 
29th Jan. 1688. He vas the second son of Jes 2 >er 
Swedberg, bishop of Skara and previously professoi 
in the University of Upsala Tlie family was en- 
nobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonoia in 1719, when 
the patronymic of Swedbeig was changed into the 
name of Swedenborg. 

Little is known of Swedenborg’s childhood Aftei completing 
his studies at Upsala m 1709, ho started on an extended foreign 
tour, and he was in England in 1711, ‘ stud^ ing Newton daily 
and very anxious to see and heai him ' i We gather from one 
of his letters to his brother-in-law, Di Encus Benzelms, that 
mathematics and astronomy absorbed at that time most of his 
interest He wrote of his conversations with Flamsteed, Halley, 
and other well-known men of science, but his copious refeiences 
to the works of Dryden, Spenser, Milton, Sliakespeaie, and 
otheia show that his scientific studies did not prevent him 
from becoraing acquainted with the best English literature 
Swedenborg spent nearly two years in London and Oxford He 
afterwards visited Holland, France, and Germany, working all 
the time at a number of inventions. One of them was ‘ the plan 
of a certain ship which with its men was to go under the surface 
of the sea and do great damage to the fleet of the enemy,' 3 
Another of hie inventions was a magazine air-gun to discharge 
CO or 70 shots m succession without reloading He also devised 
a flvmg machine, but the great Swedish engineer, Christopher 
Pol hem, expressed the opinion that, with respect to flying by 
artificial means, it ivaa about the same thing as trying to make 
Skperpctmim. mobile or to make g’old 1 

In 1716 Swedenborg was appointed by King Charles \IL extra- 
ordinary assessor at the liojal Hoard of Mines, an appointment 
which caused him to decline the offer of a professorship of 
astronomy m the University of Upsala. As the eldest son of his 
family, Swedenborg had a seat m the House of Nobles of the 
Swedish Parliament, but his interest in science, always greater 
than 111 politics, led him m 1721 to go abroad to study the mines 
and manufactures of other lands It was during this journey 
that he published a tieatise on physics and chenustiy, at 
Amsterdam, a second edition of his New Method of fnding 
the Longitude, at Leipzig, and Miscellaneous Observations mi 
Geology and Minerodogy, But the work which won for 
Swedenborg a European reputation was bis Opera Fhilosophica 
et Mineraha in 3 vols., with numerous copperplates, published 
at Dresden and Leipzig in 1734 at the expense of his patron, the 
Duke of Brunswick. In the first volume of that work, the 
Principia, Sivodenborg gives an elaborate theory of tho origin j 
of the visible universe and propounds his nebular hypothesis. 
This theory has been often attributed to Kant and Laplace as 
the original authors, but Swedenborg’s theory appeared m the i 
Prtbioipta in 1784, while Kant’s Natural Eistory of the Heavens 
was published in 1765, and Laplace's Eystlnne du Monde in 1790, 
as has been shown by Arrhenius in his introduction to tho Latin 
reprint of Swedenborg's Oosmologia. Soon after sumeared the 
Mommy of the Animal Kingdom (1740-41) and Tm Animal 
Kingdom (1744-46), in which are given tho results of Sweden- 
borg’s extensive labours in anatomy and physiology. In 1746 
his Worship and Love of God was published. This work marks 
tiie surprising transition of its author’s mmd from plain scientific 
and philosophical reasoning to what is generally considered a 
form of religious mysticism, but What the author himself wtmld 
have described as spiritual perception, A great change had 
come over him. His mind, as he himself says, had been opened 
to enable him to hear and see things of the other life. 

Swedenborg gives the year 3748 as the date of the opening of 
his spiritual sight, bub it was iii April 37‘^f6, according to his 


1 L Tafel, iJocmnents concevTiifng the Infe and Oharacter 
of Bwedenhorg, 3 vols,, London, 3^76-77, !. 200-314 (flwedmiborg’s 
fir-it letter from England to BimztTuw, Octi. 3710). 

S i/j. i, (Correspondence with BcnzeliuK), ■ 
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own statement, that he was fully admitted to mtei course with 
angels and spirits, nob by any piocess analogous to what is 
usually termed spiritism (r/.«), but by speaking with them 
diiectly, while remaining normally conscious of everything 
about him on earth He was t[uito awaie of the scepticism with 
w'hich such a mental state would be leceived, when made known 
to the world, and he anbioipated it in his fast theological work 
in these woids . ‘lam well aivaie that many peisous will insist 
that it is impossible for any one to conveise with spirits and 
angels during his hfe-tirne m the body ; many will say that such 
intercourse must be meie fancy, some, that I have invented 
such relations in order bo gam ciedit , whilst others will make 
other objections. For all these, howevei, I care not, since I 
have seen, heard and felt 

in 1747 Swedenborg lesigned his position on the Royal Board 
of Mines and devoted lumself to the new work to which he 
believed himself to have been divinely called His vast work, 
the Alcana Coelestia, was completed in S vols in 1750. Then 
followed, among otheis, The JtSaiths in the Umierse (1758), 
The New Jemsalem and its Heavenli/ Doctrine (1758), Heaven 
and Hell (1758), peihaps the best know'n of all his books. On 
the Inlet course between the Soul and the Body (1769), Divvne 
Love and Wisdom. (17o3), Divine Ptovidence (1704), The Apoca-^ 
hjpsc Revealed (1760), Conpigal Love (1768), the first theological 
work to which Swedenboig’s name is attached, and lastly The 
T) ue Oil) isUan Religion (1773) 

It IS inteie&ting, and in a sense very significant, to find that, 
while Swcdenliorg was fully occupied with the publication of so 
many theological works, he yet found time and freedom of 
mind to attend to mundane affans. In 1763 he wrote several 
papers on bcientific subjects in the Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Scnences o1 Stockholm, and in 1706 he republished 
at Amsteulam his Neiu Method of findmg the Longitude of 
Places on Land and Sea Count Hopkeii has stated that ‘ the 
most solid and best wntten memoirs at the Diet of 1761 on 
matters of finance were presented by Swedenborg.' 2 

The last political document beaiing his signature is an 
address to the Diet entitled ‘Fiank Views concerning tho 
Maintenance of the Country and the Preservation of its Free- 
dom,' m which he utleis a waimng against the revival of an 
absolute monai<‘hy. 

On Ohrisbmas live, 1771, while m London, he had a stroke of 
apoplexy and was visited by the minister of the Swedish Church, 
E Ferelius. He never completely recovered, and he died on 
29th March 1772 in the eighty-fifth y ear of his age at his resid- 
ence m Great Hath Street, Ooldbath Fields, London. He was 
buried m the Swedish Church. In 1908 the Swedish Govern- 
ment, having made arrangements for the transfer of Sweden- 
borg’s remains to his native country, sent the frigate Fiilgia 
to England to bring them home, and in due time they were 
deposited in the Cathedral of Upsala, close to the resting-place 
of LinnEeus, 

2 . poctrmes.-—Tho philosophical and theological 
doctrines professed by Swedenborg may be con- 
veniently considered tinder throe heads — God, the 
world, and man. 

(«) God , — He has nowhere given any formal 
arguments to jirove the existence of God. He 
starts at once from the conviction that ‘all the 
princiiJes of human leason unite and, as it were, 
concentre in this, that there is one God, the Creator 
of the Universe.’ Two princijdes constitute the 
essence of God — love and wisdom, His^inlmity 
comprehends botii immensity and eternity. His 
immensity having relation to space and His eternity 
to time. But God with respect to the createa 
world is ‘in space without space, and in time 
without time.’ God is life, and all life is from 
Him. Life itself is uncreatable, but it can be 
communicated, lent, a.s it were, to finite beings. 
God is one absolutely in essence and in person. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is God, indeed, but He is 
not another divine person. He is Jahweh mani- 
fested in the finite garment of humanity. Yet in 
Him is a divine Trinity of love, wisdom, and power 
— the three essentials of His divine nature. Thus 
tho Loxd alone ought to be loved supremely and 
worshipped as our Heavenly Father. To see Him 
is to see the Father (Jn 12^^ 14®). 

In a sense Swedenborg admits that God, in His 
essence, is unknowable, but he believes that there 
is a form of anthropomorphism which is not only 
permissible in speaking of God, but necessary, 
lieeauso ft conveys a profound truth about Him- 
He asserts that our thinking in human symbols 
would be baseless and misleading if God Himself 
'were not divinely human. Hence Ms startling 
postnlatcj ‘ God is a man.’ Of course, ' he does not 
1 Avcmik Omleuia, § <18 ^ Tafpl, it 40S. 
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meau tlial God is a man in a physical seii^c. ills 
ical is simply that, if we think at all 

about God, wc must do so by moans of symbols 
derived from our highest hiiiuan cxpeiionce. Ilut, 
if those symliols do not couespund, in an iidinite 
Keahty, to what tiioy icpie&ont, as finite .s^iubols, 
to us, thou all those eoneeptions are not iiieiely 
iinpeilcct and inadequate, but actually false. We 
are then obliged to conclude tliat tlieie is a funda- 
mental antmomy in the constitution of the Imiiian 
mind, so that the Power fioin whom it pioceeds 
has so consti acted it that it must tliiixk about 
that Fowei, and^ think about it falsely, Burely, 
Swedenboig considers, uhat the human mind must 
think should be, at least, an approximate symbol 
or representation of a fact. If we doubt this, the 
grounds upon which we believe any philosophical, 
ethical, or spiritual truth arc undermined. 

^ Thus, to think of God as a divine man rvould 
siinply mean, for Swedenborg, to think of Him as 
being infinite love and wistlom, as He is appre- 
hended by us by means of symbols derived fiom 
the highest of human faculties, the intellect and 
the rvill — those faculties hj*- winch we aie made 
‘ill the image of God.’ lint Bwmdenborg seems 
also to have discerned some profound connexion 
betw'een this conception of God as a divine man in 
His essential nature and the rational interpretation 
of a possible incarnation in time. In rea(ling 
Swedenborg it must always be lomembered that 
there is an idealism, quite his own, at the basis of 
liis philosophical vierrs and conseqiiontiy of Ins 
theology. Tliis enables one to uudei stand much 
that lies hidden behind his realistic language 
when he deals -with apiutual mdUcis forwduchoar 
human vocabularies have only weak and in- 
adequate exprebbions. 

(6) The world . — This should be particularly re- 
membered in his treatineni of the creation of the 
world. Swedenboig has atienipted to coirolate 
two apparently in econcilable ideas— -the idea of a 
personal God distinct from the universe, and the 
idea of an immanent Creator. He has done it by 
means of his doctrine of ‘discrete degrees.’ He 
holds that tlieie aie substances of many orders 
composing the univei so. Tlie primary, self- existen t 
substance is the infinite God fioiii whom all Imite 
substances originate. But those substances arc 
related to each other in an order constituted by 
degrees named ‘discrete degrees’ in distinction 
from * continuous degrees,’ because they are plans 
of existence entirely separate from each other and 
incapable of being resolved one into another. A 
continuous degree is merely a variation of being or 
quality on its own plane, as from heavier to lighter, 
or from denser to rarer. It is only a question of 
more or less. Discrete degrees, on the other baud, 
aie never of the same forms or qualities of being, 
and, moreover, they involve the relation of cause 
and ellect. Hence Swedenborg says i * Kotliing, 
so far as I am awaie, has hitherto been known of 
discrete degrees bub only of continuous degrees ; yet 
without a knowledge of both kinds of degrees 
nothing of cause can he truly known,’ for ‘seeing 
from eilectB alone in .seeing imm fallacies.’^ He 
iiieams that faUades ariho, not from a failure t*o 
dibiinguish betwcfjn cause and eirect, as, c.//., 
between nmitec and spirit, but from ilie fact'ol 
regarding them as (lillcring by iiontimious dog reus 
only and not by diherete degrees* For thus cauho 
is never lifted above the plane of (jifeci, nor jjpirit 
above the plane of matter. 

It is maintained therefore that in everything of 
which anything can be predicated there are what 
are called jmd, cause, and ehcob, and these three 
arc to each other according to discrete degrees. , 
In creation the natural, or nnileriat world is the 
^ Lov0 Wkdum, no. iK7 £, | 


chect, of uinch the bpiiiLual world is the cause, 
and God is the end. The liisi act of creatiuii, not 
m time but m ordei, is the putting foitii liy the 
Divine of a hiiile emiriiatiou of love and v.^isdoin 
fiom HiiUboll:. This is conceived as a spuiluai 
bim of incomparable bplemlour, a inamfebtatioii so 
intense that the hiiile riimd could nut beai its 
aidoui, vveie it nut tomptned by intermediate 
stages. Tims, successive dxsciole degrecb, bepaiated 
not m spaco but in the quality oi their .spiiitual 
constitution, pioduce the higher and the lower 
heavens; othei dibCiete degrees subsist in the 
angelic forms accoidnig to their receptibiiiby of 
love and wLdom. 

Similaily, the aiiectioiis and thoughts which 
constitute the bio of men aie not, as it beems to 
us, seli-geiieialed, but pass into then minds out of 
the spiiifcual wciid, in a clear ei oi inoio obscure 
manner, always accoidmg lo disci etc degiees and 
in the oidoi of cause and eilect In the woild of 
mattei a diKereiil law operates. Mattel dei i\ ed 
not directly from spirit, but fiom the natural sun, 
which, accoidmg to Swedenboig, is not only the 
centre and biippoit of our solar system, Imb alho 
the proximate eauso of its e\*Lst(Uice. Pioin the 
activity of this }_a'imal sun aie ultimately jjioduced, 
by discrete dogiees, the atmospheres and mattei 
itself out of which the jdiysical v/oihl is foinied. 
The mateiial subst-aiices, concehed as inert in 
tlieiiiseives, are uev^exthelcbS capable of being acted 
upon by spnitiial foices. But tlieio is notiimg of 
God in thoin as the ultiniaie of cioalion, since their 
life has ended in no-life, and love and vrisdom have 
ended hi forms of motion. Of coiiise, this does 
not mean that God is not pre.'sOiit in this ultimate 
of Cl eat ion. 

This doctiine is intended to exclude the incom- 
prehensible idea of a creation cx nilulo, whilst it is 
me<int also to provide against a pautlieistic iiitoi- 
pretation of the univei se. It inevitably presents 
the diflicuities wdiich aie inseiiarable fiom any 
tlicory of emanation. 

{c) Man. —The theology of Swedenboig, as it 
deals until man, his natuie, and bis destiny, can- 
not bo understood apart from ins view (or, as he 
■would iiisL^t, apart bom ilie doctrine that ho was 
divinely commissioned to make known to the 
niodern woild) of the real meaning of God’s Word 
as wo have it in the letter of liuly Bciipture. Moxe 
iliaa 150 ye.irs ago Hwedenborg had foreseen the 
difficulties and objections whicli crlticbm niiglit 
bring forward as an argument aguinsG a belief in 
a divine revelation. ‘ It is in tho mouth of all,’ 
he says, ‘that the Word is from God, is divinely 
inspired and therefore holy, but yet it lias hoeli 
unlaiowii liiihcito wdiere vutlim it its Divmity 
resides. The man who woisinp.^ Natuie instead 
of God may easily fall into eiror concerning the 
Word, and say within himself v hen he is reading 
it: “ What IS this? Is this divine? Gau God 
who has infinite wisdom sjieak tlms?’”^ Yet 
Sweden box'g never lost bis faith in a divine revela- 
tion, and one of the ininclpal objeutH of his theo- 
logy is to sliow that the difficultieK which create so 
senons a stumblmg-bluck in many minds are duo 
to the fact that they are looking "in the Bible fox 
what its letter does not and cxyniot explicitly 
maiiifo.st, ile ahirnis (,ha,t (he Word contains 
throiigboiit a, spbitual noiaiiing whudi alone gives 
tlie true ami lull soii.se of Gml’s revelalioxi to ittan. 

Fliiio, Origen, Gleiiicnf. of jtUexandim, and 
others have attempted to discover asphiiual sense 
in the Bible, but Swedonborg’s conception proceeds 
on entii’ciy different lines. For hiin the v¥ord is 
the divine truth itself as it exists in God* It is 
the very form of God, and the medium of com- 
nmnicatiou and conjunction with Him for the 
? Tnu fJhtlrMnn Ekujmti m. 
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angels in the heavens and tor men upon eaitli. 
But U’uth in tliis^ divmo tuiui is utteily lucoiupre- 
lieiisihle to any iiiiite mind. To lendei it at least 
paxtly 111 tell igihle, it must descend tiiiougli tlie 
discrete degiecs alrejwly desciibed, and assume 
successively lower and lower foims ot expiessioa 
ada].)ted to the compiehenaioii of the various 
grades of linibe intcUigence On eailh it piosents 
itselt to us as the letter of our Bible, or rather as 
the onginai texts from which that letter has come 
to us. 

How then aie those texts wiitten? They are 
written in puie ^correspondences/ Le. in symbols 
derived from nature. Eveiy natural object is con- 
ceived to be the ellcct, and therefore the expies- 
sion, of spiritual causes Those effects ‘ correspond ’ 
to those causes ; hence their capacity, wiien 
properly understood, to reveal the spiritual mean- 
ing contained in them. 

The first result of this principle is tluit man is 
thus enabled to know the true canon of the baciccl 
Scriptures. Those books which aie so written as 
to present a con espoiidential spiritual meaning 
are really *the Woid.’ The other books possess 
devotional and even doctrinal value, but they are 
not ‘ the Word.^ Guided by this fact, Swedenborg 
declares that the only books of the Woid in the 
flibie are, in the OT, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 ICings, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets from Ihaiali to Malachi ,• 
in the NT, the four Gospels and Itevelation. The 
Epistles form thercfoie no pait of what Sweden- 
hoig stiicUy calls Hhe Word.^ But he valued 
tliem highly, and he freciucntly quotes ihom. 

In the letter, as we have it, ISvyedeoborg recog- 
nizes a human element manifested in the language 
and feelings of the writers of the various books of 
the Bible; it is only the spiritual sense that is 
entirely and solely divine. Hence many of the 
difficulties raised by the higher criticism would bo 
no difficulties for llirn; instead of a creation 
in SIX days in the book of Genesis, he reads there 
the earliest condition of man and tlie gradual 
development of his psychological constitution ; his 
growth in a knowledge of good and tiuth, of love 
and faith, and of divine things; and finally his 
mtroduction to a celestial peicoption of divine 
truth xtseli:. It is a conception of the regeneration 
of man, called to reach his spiritual destiny 
tliiough knowledge, tiial, faith, and love, and 
Swedenborg sees that such a com'cption has a 
sublime meaning for us which it could not have 
had for the men who lived when the lettei was 
written. It would have been an unintelligible 
revelation for most oi them. Therefoie the full 
meaning of the letter as contained in the spiritual 
sense was not given to them. There is, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, a grave spiritual danger in 
the premature disclosure to any mind of divine 
TiutU.^ 

But what is man? He is, says Swedenborg, 
inatle to be at the same time in the spiritual world 
and in the natural world. He is not life, but a 
lecixnent of life from God. And God grants man 
a sense that the life which he feels witliin himself 
is his own, in order that he may live as of himself. 
In every man’s soul theri‘. is an inmost or supreme 
degre«rmlo which the divine of the Bord pioxi- 
mately llows ; hence it is thnt man can reeexvo irdel- 
ligenee and wisdom and HjtHuik from repon, and 
from tliis also comes the fact that his s^oul is 
endowed with immoiiality. 

The will rather tliaii the understanding consti- 
tutes the man, Swedenborg rejects the idcfi/ of 
angels having been created as such to people the 
heavens. All spirits, he believes, whether in 
heaven or in hell, are from the human race. Ho 
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also holds that tJicio is no peisonallJc\ il or Satan, 
but that that name riigniUos the whtJe society of 
evil spliits. 

The hfe of man cannot be changed alter dcatli, 
fur the spiut of man is such as his love is, and 
nifoinal love cannot be changed into heavenly 
love, • becau-.e they aic opposite.’ 

The piobloiii of evil, as presented by Swoden- 
boig, irf expt'imod by the fieedom VAth ahicli God 
has endowed man, and it is because God ‘who 
changetii not’ will not withdia'w tliat gift that 
man’s love remains what it ^vas even after death. 
If he lias delibeiately made evil his good and good 
his evil, then he is his own hell, and does not 
dcdie heaven. He could lind no ease tlieie, and 
would long f(a his congenial surruumliiigs and 
associates, lie is not sent to hell ; he goes there 
of himself, and would be happy theie/if an evil 
soul could lind permanent happiness anywheie. 
Bub he inevitably meets with siiffeimgs and 
punishments, udlicted not by God or IIis agents, 
but oliieliy by the evil spirits Iiis associates. What 
happens under our eyes here upon eaitli continues 
in hell. Eur evil bleeds evil always and every- 
where. Idas conception is sad, but cerbanily 
drawn from life. 

Aie then those suffeiings eternal ? It is difficult 
to interpret delinifcely the teaching of Swedenborg 
on that point. Hovv far ‘tho.->e sufferings may be 
mitigated,’ says Howard Spalding, ‘we are not 
told, bub a caieful study of all that Swedenborg 
has said on the subject suggests that they may be 
so greatly modified as to cease to be acutely felt.’^ 
It IS remaikable that, according to Swedenborg, 
there is no absolute dcfttiuction of evil even in 
heaven, for nothing which has formed part of the 
spiubual nature of man can ever be amuhibited. 
Spirits therefore — yea, angelic spirits — carry with 
them into lieaven the perverted organic foims in 
which their evils resided. They are even per- 
mitted to experience from time to time a sense of 
their evils, but not uselessly, for by those alterna- 
tions of state Bpiiibs are kept in continual spiritual 
progress. Thus the regeneiation of man, begun 
on earth, continues bo elernity. 

Of heaven wo are told tlmt God llimsell is 
iieaven, and that His presence to each human 
spirit bimgs heaven into him, ]>ut always m a 
degiee which dijpeiids on a ceitainfacul by of lecep- 
tioii acijuiied on eartli by man's consmentious 
endeavour to mako what he tiuly believes the rule 
of his iife.^ 

Tlioie has been a tendency, moie or less deffned, 
to class Swedenborg among the luysiics, but this 
seems bo bo due to an mipoifcct undervSiaiidmg oi 
Ills system. His conception of life in heaven 
shoulcl suffice to show how little he has in common 
with mysticism X-iast or present. 

The iuliilnicnt of God’s piiipose la cieating the 
world is a tiiudamontal doctrine in Swedenborg^ 
theology. That purpose, we are told, was, by 
making man in His own image and endowing him 
with the faculties of freedom and rationality, to 
prepare him for that conjunction with^ God which 
constitutes the angelic heaven. In this sense, the 
creation means inffniia love seeking by love to 
c.auHO love to ariho freely between the Greator and 
His latiorial creature. *B»t the misuse of latioxi** 
ality ami freodom has ieil to evil being ehoson and' 
loved iustend of good; hence sin, whoso effect in 
the woakeniiig of true freedom, ami tlio. oh>curing 
of that interior light wiihxn us which Is rational-' 
ity. Then it is that tlio iovo which had created 
man has also come to save him. By His incarna- 
tion the Lord did not come to reconcile Pits Father 
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to man, fox God in Christ, as Swedenboig says, is 
the one only God who is love itself and does not ! 
need to bo leconciled to Hxs cieatnre. It is man 
wdio needs to be leconciled to God. The Lord 
came and, as to His iaiman nature, was boim, 
lived, suliei’ed, and died ‘for us,’ not ‘instead of 
us.’ He came to enable man to do that wdiich, 
tliiough sin, lie had almost lost all poiver of doing, 
namely, to shun evil and to do the Loid’s will in a 
life of righteousness and tiiie holiness. Moreover, 
God ‘became flesh,’ not only to effect this work of 
redemption, but also that He might visibly mani- 
fest Hib inllnite love foi man, and thereby give to 
him for ever a definite object of intelligent faith, 
woiship, and love. Man is said to be saved by 
the blood of Christ, in this sense, that His blood is 
the symbol of divine tiuth, and tlie shedding of 
liis blood is the symbol of the imparting of His 
spirit of tiiitli, the Holy Spiiit. The Atonement, 
for Swedenborg, is thus leally an at-one-ment, the 
reconciliation of man to God by the love and 
power of God. It Avas accomplished by the Loid 
taking upon Himself man’s nature, enslaved by 
sin, from the Blessed Virgin Mary, sustaining in 
His own person the assaults and temx>tations of 
the poAvers of darkness, and gradually subduing 
them. For this Avork the Lord laid down His life, 
i,e, the life in Him of all that was not in perfect 
agreement with the infinite perfections of His in- 
dAvelling divinity. When this Avas done, ‘ consum- 
mated,’ the Lord Jesus Chiist was no longer, even 
as to His human nature, the Son of Mary. He 
Avas the ‘only begotten Son of God,’ the perfect 
manifestation of the infinite, invisible Father. 
This process, called glorification, was completed 
after His resurrection, when the Lord ‘put off’ 
from the infirm human nature all its hereditary 
tendencies to evil and sin, and ‘ put on ’ Horn the 
Father the divine humanity subsisting in the 
essential divinity Avithin Him. This is the 
supreme type of man’s own regeneration by which, 
having put off hereditary tendencies to evil and 
his actual sins, he puts on from the Lord, in the 
degree that he has thus put off eAdl, a neAv 
regenerated and spiiiiual humanity, a spiiitual 
mind. No leal regeneration can be attained 
except in accordance Avith the principle that a 
‘saving faith’ is ‘a faith Avliich worketh by love.’ 
Balvation by ‘faith alone’ is rejected and con- 
denmed by Swedenborg in innumerable passages 
in his Avorks. 

It is important in connexion with this subject to 
understand his idea of ‘ the Church. ’ The essential 
Church for him is constituted by a genuine love of 
goodness and truth and by the spiritual relation 
established with the Lord* in the minds of men. 
The true Church is therefore invisible, but, so far 
as it is a true Church, it can never pass away. 
This, however, does not exclude the possibility of 
the disclosure by the Lord of further truths called 
for by neAV conditions in the world of human 
thought and experience, and needed to establish a 
higher level of spiritual life. Nor does it exclude 
the possibility of the loss or the corruption of truths 
previously held, rendering necessary the institu- 
tion of a specific * Noav Church’ in older to restore 
Avhat has been lost, and to incorporate new truths 
which the Church in the past was nob ready to 
receive. The assertion, therefore, made by the 
disciples of Swedenborg that a ‘ Ncav Churoli ’ lias 
been instituted, involves, as tliey^ Avould insist, no 
disparagement of the former Christian Church ‘ so 
far as it is really the Lord’s.’ The members of 
the ‘Ncav Church’ at the present time consider it 
an entire misconception to imagine that Sivedon- 
borg is the founder of a * Noav Cinn*ch.’ He him- 
self ahvays icpudiated any such pretension. He 
considered him, self a more instrument through 


Avhom new truths needed m the Church Avere com- 
municated to the woild. His chief point always 
IS, lioAVGver, that ‘the Cliiucli is one thing and 
leligion is another.’ The Cliuich is called^ a 
Chuieh fiom doctiine; religion is called leligiou 
from a life accoiding to doctrine. Hence his Avell- 
knoAAm saying : ‘All lehgion is related to life, and 
the life of religion is to do Good.’ 
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SWINE. — The SAvine plays a prominent part in 
many ancient and modern religions. The Avoid 
‘ pig ’ is miluoky to the Scottish hsheiman, and on 
healing it he aviU feel for the nails in Ins boots 
and muttei ‘Cauld iron.’^ The inhal)l^nts of 
certain villages on the north-east coast of Scotland 
consider the woids ‘soav,’ ‘pig,’ and ‘ SAVine’ very 
unlucky ; should any one be so univise as to iittei 
these Avords Avhile the line is being baited, the line 
will surely he lost. The Galelareese, having 
noticed that, whilst men suffer from itch, caused 
by treading on the fallen fruit of the aren palm- 
tiee, tlie wild boar, Avhich is fond of the fruit and 
inns freely among it, is not liable to such a disease, 
argue that the fiuib treats the pig as a real friend, 
and, if one by grunting can impiess the fruit that 
he is a pig, it will tieat him in the same Avay.^ 
The pig was offered by the Romans and Greeks as 
an expiatory somifice. Cato advises that, before 
thinning a groA’e, the Roman farmei should offer a 
pig to the god or goddess of the place.® The grain 
distributed as prizes in the Eleusmian games in 
Greece Avas groAvn on the Rarian plain near Eleusis ; 
this plain Aims so sacied that no dead body Avas 
alloAved to touch it, and, Avhenever a defilement 
occurred, a pig Avas ofiered as a sacrifice. The 
Garibs abstained from pig’s flesh because, like moat 
primitive races, they believed that the physical 
and mental qualities of the human being depend 
largely upon the food Avhich he eats ; therefore, if 
they Avere to eat the flesh of pigs, they would have 
small eyes like those of a pig. Similarly Zulu 
girls abstain from eating pig’s flesh becau.se they 
fear that by eating it they might gradually come 
to resemble the ugly pig in appearance. But there 
are other reasons why primitive man abstained 
from pork. The Kai of N.E. New Guinea find 
that jiiga are the worst enemies of the crops j 
therefore, if a field-labourer were to eat pork, 
the dead jiig in his stomach would attract the 
living pig into the field. ^ Swine’s flesh Avas for- 
bidden to all the Semites except the Babylonians, 
but it is an open question Avhethor this was because 
the animal Avas holy or because it Avas unclean.® 
As early as the time of Hammurabi pork was a 
highly valued food among the Babylonians and 
frequently formed part of the temple ofl'ering. By 
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the inspection of pigs various omens were derived, 
and in the oificial lists special provision is even 
made for the temple pigs. The heathen Harranians 
sacrificed swine’s flesh once a year and ate the 
flesh. ^ By the Syrians the swme was legarded as 
sacrosanct, and it was specially sacred to Aphro- 
dite.^ To the Greeks the attitude of the Jews 
towaids swine was difficult to understand.® In Is 
65"* 66®- we are told that some of the Jews used 
to meet secretly to eat swine’s flesh ; it has been 
suggested therefore that Hhe swine was levered 
rather than abhorred by the Israelites,’ and that 
it was not eaten because it was divine. To the 
Egyptians the pig was very loathsome.® Swine- 
herds were forbidden to enter a temple and even 
had to many among themselves. If a man even 
touched a pig, he immediately stepped into a river 
to wash ofl the taint. Pig’s milk caused leprosy. 
These prohibitions prove that the Egyptians origin- 
ally regarded the pig as sacred, for the belief that 
the eating of a sacred animal produces leprosy and 
that the effect caused by touching a sacred object 
is removed by washing was current among many 
ancient tribes and religions.® Later, however, the 
pig began to be looked upon with horror and was 
regarded as the Egyptian devil and the embodi- 
ment of Set or Typhon and enemy of Osiris. 
Typhon, in the foim of a pig, injured the eye of 
Horns, who burned him and oidained that a pig 
was to be sacrificed, seeing that Ra, the sun-god, 
had declared the pig to be an abominable beast. 
We find in various religions that the animal sacri- 
ficed to a god because he is the god’s enemy was 
originally the god himself. Now, we read that 
Typhon was hunting a boar when he discovered 
and mangled the body of Osiris, and that for this 
reason pigs were sacrificed once a year. It has 
therefore been suggested that originally the pig 
was a god, and that he was no other than Osiris J 
We have already seen that the Kai of New Guinea 
abstain from pork because they regard the pig as 
the enemy of the crops, so that we can understand 
why the Egyptians should have identified their 
corn-god Osiris or his enemy Typhon with a wild 
boar. It might also be noted that pigs were sacri- 
ficed to Osiris on the very day on winch he is re- 
corded by tradition to have been killed. Further, 
the pig was sacred to the eoin-goddess Dome ter 
and was often associated with her. In art she is 
represented as accompanied by a pig«® At the 
Thesmophoria it was customary to throw pigs into 
some sacred vaults, which are described as the 
‘caves of Dcmeter and Persephone.’® It seems 
that the pigs wore intended to represent Persephone 
and her descent into the lower world. An ancient 
legend tells that, when Pluto carried off Persephone, 
Eubuleus, a swineherd, was herding his swine near 
the spot, and his hei d were engulfed in the cave 
into which Pluto and Persephone had vanished. 
The Thesmophoria has analogies in the folk- 
customs of N. Europe. In certain districts of 
Courland the pig is the corn-spirit, whose power of 


1 En-Nerlim in B. Ohwolsohn, Diq Ssahier U7id der SsabkmvSt 
St. Petersburg, 1856, n. 42. 

8 Swine were also sacrificed to Aphrodite at Argoa (Athen in. 
49) and m Paniphylia (Stiabo, ix. 6. 17). 

8 Plutarch, Sympostiacont iv. 6, 

4 But see R. H. Kennett, 'I^he Uomposition of the JBooh of 
Isaiah in the light of History and Archmology^ London, 1910, 
p.Ol. 

Piut. de Is. et Osir., S ; Herodotus, ii. 4*?, etc. 

® Of. the practice of the Jews of washing their hands after 
reading the Scriptures, also Lv 1688£ ; Central Provinees Mhno* 
graphic StD'vepi AUahahad, 1907-11, n., * Draft Articles on Uriya 
Oastes/ p. 10. 

7®. Lef^bure, Le My the osirien, Paris, 1874-75, pt. i,, ‘Les 
Yens d’Horus,’ p. 44 ; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of pie 
Egyptians, London, 1904, i. 496 f , also Osiris and the Egyptian 
Besiirrectiony London and New York, 1911. 

s J. Overbecic, Grieehische Kumimythologiet Leipsdg, 1878-78, 
pt. ii. 

P. 0. Movers, Die Pkon^iev, Berlin, 1841-50, i. iJBO. 


fertility lies in his tail^ theiefore, Avhen bailey is 
sown for the first time in the year, the sower sticks 
a pig's tail into the field, believing that the ears of 
corn will glow as long as the tail.^ The idea that 
the pig is an embodiment of the corn-spint can 
further be seen from the Scandinavian custom of 
‘ Yule boar.’ This is a loaf prepared fiom the last 
sheaf in the foim of a pig. It is usually prepared 
at Christmas and kept till sowing-time, when it is 
given to the plough-horses m the hope that it will 
be the means of securing a good haivesfc.® In this 
connexion it is of interest to note that Ball finds 
a philological connexion between Tammiiz, the 
Asvsynan god of the under woild and of vegetation, 
and the Chinese and Turkish woids for pig. He 
also cites the evidence of classical writers® that 
‘the Jews did not use swine’s flesh because it was 
sacred inasmuch as by turning up the earth with 
its snout it taught men the art of ploughing.’ ^ In 
some parts of White Russia it is believed that the 
bones of a pig preserve the corn from hail, whilst ^ 
in other places the libs are thrown into the 
seed-bag among the flax-seed because they cause 
the flax to grow well and tali. The Alfoors of 
Minahassa in N, Celebes believe that a pig’s blood 
causes inspiration, and at one of their festivals the 
piiest drinks a pig’s blood and thereupon is able 
to prophesy as to how the rice-crop will turn out ® 
The inhabitants of Car Nicobar rub themselves 
over with pig’s blood in older to cleanse themselves 
of any devils of which they may be possessed.® In 
the same way the Greeks cleansed a homicide by 
sprinkling him with pig’s blood and beating him 
with a laurel bough. ^ The Karens of Burma believe 
that a bad harvest is caused by adulteiy, and, m 
order to atone for this, those detected in adulteiy 
must buy a pig, scrape out furrows in the ground 
with each foot, and tlien fill them with the pig’s 
blood.’ Some Yabim believe that after death their 
souls will be turned into swine, and they therefore 
abstain from swine-flesh lest they should thus be 
eating the souls of their relatives. The people of 
Tamara (ofl* the coast of New Guinea) also abstain 
from pork because the souls of the dead trans- 
migrate into the bodies of pigs. The worshippers 
of Adonis did not eat pork because their god had 
been killed by a boar. It has been suggested that 
the cry ^Ilyes Attis!\ raised by the worshippers 
of Attis, meant ‘ Pig Attis ! ’ ® In Fiji a huge pig 
is presented Lo those who ai e initiated into man- 
hood. At Maewo, m Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, fifty days after the death of a wealthy 
man pigs are killed, and the point of the liver of 
each pig is cut oft*. The brother of the deceased 
goes to the forest and calls out the dead man’s 
name, saying ‘This is for thee to eat,’ the idea 
being that, if pigs are not killed for the benefit of 
the dead man, his ghost has not proper existence.® 

It should be noted also that the pig is very often 
represented by a cowry-shell. Malinowski, in an 


1 W Mannhardfc, Mythologisehe Po^'sehungen^ Sfcrasslnijrg, 
1874, p. 186 f., also A. Wifczschel, Bagm^ Sitteni und Geln^auche 
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2 For further details concerning this and siiniiar customs 
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of the native -5 of Mala L4aii(l, oil' the coast 
of Kcav Gamefi4 says that ai one of their feabls 
the 110.1 ive« «acct a jiuilows and ornament it with 
a white shell caiJed woio (the so-called white 
cowry, Ornhuii victim) This shows that they are 
about to oiler f<u saotilice, and the nnmlHir of 
]ii”S TO be ■^aeiiiieed is a{i\ays tlie same as tlie 
number of sliellh, Ihie jnssociaiiuti of this shell 


witli pigs is important when it is remeniherocl that 
cowl les ai e widely known as pig-shci Is Tin s hi ct, 
and also the passionate tendeiicieb of swine, would 
1)0 the most piausihle explanation of the alihorieucc 
with ulnrh they Imve always heon, and >still are, 
legardeil in the East. 

LiTi'jRA'raiTK — Tiie liteiature is contained in the article. 

Maueige J-1. Eaebridge. 
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Christian (J. Gamut, r), p. 134. 

Greek and Roman (P. Gahdker), p. ISO. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 141. 

SYMBOLISM (Christian). — Tt is proposed in 
this article to indicate the nioie impoitantof the 
enililems and personifications in which Cluibtian 
Ijolmf baa found spontaneous expiession, TJic 
lif.eiary images wdiich deserve to he called sym- 
holicab hnt wdiicli iiave not embodied themselves 
in pictorial or inatenal slmpes, aie ex(duded fiom 
vie,w. An attempt Anil ])c nnide, liowevoi, to con- 
nect the einhlcms winch call for notice with the 
language of the New Tesframent. 

When the subject is ilms dulined, the field to he 
surveyed is at once seen to admit of a cleai 
<livibion. The first four or live Christian centuries 
s(‘paraie themselves for our purpose markedly from 
the centuries wdiich follow. Foi the symbohsm of 
the earlier period we have the definite and varied 
testimony offered ]>y the sepuichral paintings and 
inscriptions of the Roman catacomlis. With the 
light thus ohtraiiiahle we are able to see the hopes 
with whivh the Oliiistians of Home during this 
formative peiiod followed thoir dead into the 
unseen world ami conneeietl the life that now is 
with that to which they believed it to be the 
portal. 

Burial in the cafaeombs and the symbolism to 
which it ga.vc rise practically ceased before the 
mirhlle of tlic Titli century. From that time on- 
wards new images and ideas crowd in upon us, 
created by the popular imagination in lesponse to 
the Church’s teacliing and woislup, to legends of 
tlie saints, animal faides, and spiiitiial plays and 
moralities. Many of these images do not succeed 
in finding an emblematic expiession, hut those 
which do create a symbolism far exceeding that of 
the previous period in amplitude. We shall give 
our chief attention to the earlier period, andlniefly 
indicate the later emblems which, eitlier from their 
permanence or from their inherent significance, 
seem espedally to claim notice. 

A review of the entire field brings one ilcoidve 
featuie of tlie symbolism into proininonce. The 
emblems will all be found to point onwards to a 
life beyond the tomb. The symbolism is created 
by a hope or, it may he, a fear whose fulfil ni cut is 
not expcci-ed wnthiii the limits of our present exist- 
ence. The Justification of this ^ other- worldliness’ 
may readily be found in our records of the life of 
Ohrisi. Ills ministry began with the announce- 
ment. ^ The kingdom of God is at hand,’ and was 
thioughout a }h‘Dj)hecy of good things to come 
(Mk 3*®). Some of His disciples may at first have 
believed that Ihey "would see these good things 
before they * lasted* death (0^). The mere lapse m 
time was enough to stamp such expectation with 
the mark of illusion, Every year it beeame more 
clear that the realimtion of ’ the promised kingdom 
must needs be a slow and gradual process. In 
another respect also the desired consummation 
underwent a cliange, O’hc caiifi ceas(3d to bo 
regarded, as peibaps it had at first been, as tlie 

1 Tmm, and Proa, JRopal B. Anstra?}% x«!x. [19153 
494 f. ' 


Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 143. 

Muslim {D, S. Margolioutit), p. 145. 

Semitic (M. H Farbeidge), p, J40. 

scone uf fiuition. The liveliest hope cannot resist 
the accumulating contradictions of contmnous 
expeiieiice. Year by year it became loss likely 
that I be kingdom could ever be localized or assume 
any material shape. The Crucifixion and its 
secjiiel had lifted the tlioiiglits of the discijiles from 
the eaith and earned them into that heaven winch 
liad noAv become the Master’s home. To this 
heaven they transferred their ‘ treasuie ’ (Mt 6^^), 
less perlnaps fiom delUierate apostasy than from 
the lehictant acceptance of undeniable experience, 
and to it thoir heails ascended. Death thus re- 
assnmod its normal character, and what lay beyond 
it became an oliject of anxious iliougUt or fervent 
longing. These thoughts and longings form the 
central motives of Christian symbolism. The 
blessedness lioped for aftei death, the means liy 
which it may lie reached, and the character of Him 
who pi Dialled and guarantees it — these will be 
found to be the subjects round which the Christian 
emblems of all periods gather. From the begin- 
ning hope has boon the dominant Chiistian char.ac- 
ienstic. The scene of fulfilment and the mode of 
realization may have shifted. Hope itself lias 
remained. 

The symbolism of the catacombs embodies the 
hopes oi future blessedness entertained by those 
who used these hiirying-plaees up to the time when 
such subterranean burial ceased. Tima tlie roses, 
01 flowery meadows and shrubs, which appear on 
so many tombs represent paradise. Its entrance is 
sometimes indicated liy a curtain which is in pro- 
cess of being drawn aside. The Good Shepherd 
who appears on tomb after tomb may with greatest 
probability be here regarded as the Lord and Pro- 
tector of the dead. It is they whom He gathers 
round Him in the heavenly fields. One of l-lieir 
number is the sheep He carries on His shoulders. 
The fish, one of the two articles of food ’vvitli 'wliicli 
the thousands wmre fed (Jn 6^'^^), lopresenis the 
mystical union with Christ, and its fi nit incorrup- 
tibility {d0ap(Tia,). The vine points to the heavenly 
feast, or to its earthly pledge — the Eucharist. 
The dove, sipjiing water from the basin or jar, m 
the soul refreshing itself from the water of life 
(Rev S2^]. Tiio palms symbolize either the palms 
borne by the blessed (7*'’) or the wreaths or crowms 
of those who have been victorious in the race of 
life (1 Co 9”*^, 2 Ti 4®), The anchor indicaies the 
hope of Ho 6^^ which enters in * ivithin the veil.’ 
The ship and lighthouse typify ilie dangerous 
voyage across the ocean of’ life to the haven of 
safety. The stag is that of Ps 42^, and represents 
the souks thirst for God. 

The paintings of the catacombs have been tally described by 
tivo recent VTitors, Whlpert, in his Malmrde^i (let Kafahomheo 
UimiSi has classified the paintings, reiiroducing ail that are 
important and giving his interj^retations of their symbolism. 
Ton iSybel, in his Vhrktt/olie Antike^ has reviewed the snhjoofe 
on the ground provided Tiy hia piedeoessor’s labours. Ho also 
reproduces many of the palnUngs and states his own concln- 
sitins in a lucid style and with much wealth of learning. 

I’hc Bymboli^m of the later caniiuries hasi the 
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same genei al character. As sin and misery increase 
on the earth, fear plnys a laiftcr part in the 
Church’s symbolism The loimcnts ot the lost 
become nioie conspicuous than the joys ot the 
blessed. A linnl jndc^ii^ent of all mankind dis- 
places the oailier individual judgment and assumes 
truly teiiifymj,^ aspects. Tlie li^^uie of Christ 
becomes more stern and awful, and, as it does so, 
the pel son of the Viigin Motlici takes Ills place as 
Protector and Advocate.^ She is invested with 
steadily-growing dignity and is separated more and 
moio from human in Hi mi ty. The Church becomes 
a figiii e of 1 cgal authoi ity. In what has been said ^ 
to bo ‘pel haps the finest mediaival peisonification ’ 
— the sculpture on Strassburg Cathedral — she 
apjx'aisasa royal lady, with the crown upon her 
head and the banner of victory and the chalice in 
her hand. Elsewhere Chiist is seen downing her 
from the Cross, or she leceives His blood in her 
chalice. Thus, whether in earlier or in later art, 
the symbolism alike points bejmnd the tomb. 

We may now proceed to deal in greater detail 
with the sepal ate symbols. They will be found to 
gailioi, for the most part, round two cential sub- 
jects: ( 1 ) Chiist, legaideil as the author o£ etoinal 
life, and ( 2 ) the heavenly state, 

I. The author of eternal life.— Chiist is repre- 
sented in ail our Gospels as the giver of eternal 
life to those who accept and follow Him. The 
synopti.sts amply confirm His de(daration in the 
Fourth Gospel i ‘ He that heaieth my word, and 
believetli him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into j'lidgement, but hath passed out ot 
death into life’ (Ju 5-^; cf. Mt lO^^f. su ] 929 ^ 924 . 

etc.). There can he no doubt that, whatever 
the Kingdom of God may have meant to the fiist 
Jewish disciples, it represented an iusepaiabJe 
a,ssooiadon with Chiist, hoie and hereafter, as 
Master and Saviour. To the Gentile world Chiist, 
we may safely say, appeared as, above all else, a 
deliverer troin the poivei of death. He had taken 
flesh that ‘ thioiigh death he might , . . deliver all 
them who through feai of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage’ (He 2^0- He had 
‘abolished death, and lirouglit life and incorrup- 
tion to light Unsmgh the gospel’ (2 Ti These 
ami similar pa'^sages were probably understood by 
the eailiest believers much as they aic by ordinary 
Christians to-day. They were taken to mean that 
the faithful disciple would hnd Chiist waiting for 
him, when death was past, and that Chiist would 
then leail him into a bettei and happdei existence 
than he had hitheito known, better and happier 
because it was nearer to God. Christians gener- 
ally would nob perplex themselves then, any more 
than they do now, with questions regaiding the 
piecise nature or locality of this future existence, 
'the ‘ eternal life ’ which in the Fourth Gospel is 
the equivalent of Messianic blessedness was pro- 
bably understood by the great majority of readers 
as a life in which the disciple would ‘see’ God, 
and which would not come to an end as earthly 
life does. Far as tills is from exhausting the 
meaning of the word ‘eternal,’ it is difficult to 
suppose that the word can ever have conveyed, or 
does even now convey, to the ordinal y Cilristian 
more than this simple interpretalioii. Of this 
better life, to bo known hereafter, Christ had given 
a foretaste or propiiecjjr during His earthly ministry. 
The blind then received their sight, the lame 
walked, the lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, 
the dead were raised, and the poor had good tidings 
preached to thorn (Mt IP). It is this power of God 
to save from death and harm that iinds expression 
in the paintings of the catacombs. Christ appears 
as the sou of God foretold by prophetic voices. 

1 See art. * Mary,* to UDB. 

ScliulKO art. ^Stonbilrter,' in Pi? fi’3^ xviii, SDS. 


His ministry has been heralded by many previous 
displays of God’s saving power. lie has actually 
shown Himself to he the raiser of the dead, the 
lesborer of the blind, and the healer of the sick, 
lie waits for His disciples beyond death to lead 
theni into the heavenly pastures. Such aio the 
suljjects and implications of the symbolism. 

{a) OT types. — Scenes fiom tlie OT which were 
especially hehl to typiiy this deliverance lecur with 
great fiequency on the tombs. These are the sal- 
vation ot Isaac, when he was about to be slain 
in sacrifice by Abraham, the salvation of Noah in 
the Aik, the restoration of Job to his former 
prosjieiity (Job 42^®* ^^), the rescue of Jonah fiorn 
the jaws of the sea-mori.ster, and the preservation 
of the thiee Hebrew youths in the llaming furnace. 
Some features in the symbolism of these paintings 
deseive particulaily to be noted. In the represen- 
tations ot Abiaham’s contenixilated sacrifice it is 
the rescue of Haao fiom death that tlie painter 
desires to symbolize. This is plain from the atti- 
tude in winch Isaac is represented when the design ' 
of the picture permits, lie ap[)ears with extended 
arms — a posture ot prayer or adoration of which 
more is said below. This is also the attitude of 
Noah as he stands in the Ark, and of the three 
children in the furnace. There is no suggestion in 
the paintings of the theological meanings after- 
wards found in Abraham’s projected sacrifice. It 
may also be obseived that the Deity is represented 
here, as generally or often in the earlie.st Christian 
art, by an outstretched hand. No attempt is made 
to delineate IIis featui es. Thei e are no represen- 
tations of the Timiiy such as we find aft ei wards. 
Of all Biblical types Jonah has been the most fre- 
quently chosen by those painters. He forms the 
subject of 129 separate pictures which have come 
to light. It is to be observed that he does not here 
appear as a type of the resurrection of Chiist, as he 
does in Mt I 2 A Nor is H the repcmtance of the 
Ninevitos at his preaching (Mt 12 ^^) that the 
painters wish to symbolize. He is represented as 
an example of God’s saving power. Sometimes 
he forms the subject of three or four connected 
pictures. We first see him standing on the deck 
of the vessel and about to be cast into the sea. 
We then see the monster vomiting him out towards 
the land. He next appears lestmg under the 
gourd, which takes the foim of an arbour like blioso 
in jiaradi'-^e. Theie may be a fourth picture where 
he reclines in an attitude of dejection, his head 
resting on his hand.^ 

(5) The sacred infancy . — The divine childhood is 
depicted on a number of tombs One of the most 
beautiful paintings in the catacombs ^ is the picture 
in the Piiscilla cemetery of the Cluist-ehild on His 
mother’s breast. The mother bends slightly for- 
■ward as if to suckle the child. The child’s hand is 
spread out over the mothers breast, but tJio face, 
with wonderful eyes, is half turned towards the spec- 
tator. Above the heads of mother and child two 
stars are indicated in an oblique direction. To the 
left stands a man in mantle and sandals who has in 
his left hand a written roll and with his right points 
to the star above. This figure probably repre- 
sents, not Joseph (who, as lar as is known, does 
not appear in early Christian art), hut a prophet, 
cither Isaiah, who pointed to the light of the Mes- 
sianic age (60'^’^), or Balaam (Nii 24^*^, Rev 22’®), who 
told of the star to arise out of Jacob. If this iden- 
tification be correct, it is, as von Sybel says,® ‘one 
more evidenro that at least the earlier datacomb 
painting was in no sense historical, but entirely 
symbolical art.^ The picture belongs to the begin- 
ning of the 2 nd century. 

Another incident of -the sacred infancy frequently 
1 Von Sybel, p. If. ' , s U. v. MT, 
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depicted is the visit of the Magi. They are genei- 
ally represented as three in number, although the 
paintei may bo led by the exigencies of space to 
increase them to four or reduce them to two. 

‘The derinile deleiniination of their numbei as thiee, their 
designation as longs, the ascn]>tion to them of pioper names 
(Kaspar, Melchior, Balthasar), the diffeientiation of their ages 
— to this Icgendaiy web antniuity only contributed the first 
threads. Its elaboration was the work of the Middle Ages 

The Annunciation (Lk forms the subject of 
two paintings, one beionging to the end of the 2nd 
and the other to the 3rd century.^ Mary is seated. 
The angel, in the form of a man, makes the 
announcement standing, as a visitor who has just 
entered the house. The relative postures of the 
two figures can he explained without the supposi- 
tion of an intention to claim for Mary a higher 
dignity than for the angel. The two paintings 
may piesuppose, hut cannot be held to go beyond, 
the Gospel narratives. 

On the other hand, Ma^^s perpetual virginity 
• finds constant expression in mediieval art. The 
OT provides many images of mviolahility which 
are applied to Mai'y. She is the ^ fons signatus,’ 
the ‘nortus conclusus,’ and the Hiiiris’ of the 
Song of Solomon (4^® 4^-^ 4^), Tlie christianized 
Fkysiologus — a me<lifeval hestiaiy or book of 
animals, real and fabulous, wdth allegorical ex- 
planations^ — supplied the legend of the uuicoin, a 
fabulous animal which could he tamed only by 
being caught in the lap of a pure virgin. Ezk 44^ 
provided the symbol of the barred door, Jg 6^"^ that 
of Gideon’s fleece watered by the dew fiom heaven. 
The number and variety of these symbols show the 
value assigned to the doctrine of Mary’s peipetual 
virginity by the mcdueval Church.^ 

(c) The hivine Mealer. — The Gospel miracles, of 
which there arc numerous representations in the 
catacombs, are evidences of God’s desire to release 
humanity from its plagues. In the heavenly city 
of the Apocalypse there was to be neither sorrow nor 
death (Eev 2G). To this divine jnirpose the heal- 
ings of Christ bore emjdial ic witness. His ministry 
was a short-lived anticijiation of the Messianic 
Age (Mt 11^^*), The beneficent power, then di.s- 
played in a few instances, would heieafter be seen 
in the fullness of its strength. It is an evudence ; 
of the authority rapidly acquired hr the Fourth | 
Gospel that the miracle hiost frequently represented | 
in the catacombs is the raising of Lazarus (50 
examples liave been discovered). We remember 
how both the sistens greet the Saviour with the 
words, * If thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died ’ (Jn We are intended to regard 

the presence of Christ as incompatible with death, 
or at least with its bereaving power. Other heal- 
ings winch may with certainty be identified are 
that of the paralytic (Mk 2^^^* and ji), where the man 
appears walking with his bed on his shoulder, and 
that of the blind man, where we see Christ touch- 
ing with His finger the man’s closed eyas, Another 
unmistakable scene is the euro of the issue of blood 
(Mk 5®® and 11). The wmman comes behind the 
Saviour as He walks with two disciples, and kneels 
that she may touch the hem of His robe. Other 
paintings have no distinctive features which would 
justify certain identification. 

{(i) Th& Gros^. — ^liie absence from the earlier 
catacombs of what has now become the distinctivo 
Christian emblem is full of significance. The use 
of the cross as a separate symbol appears to date 
from the campaign of Constantine against Maxen- 
tius (A.D. 312), when Constantine put the cross 
upon the shields of his soldiers. Previous to this 
date we find the cro.ss mentioned in one inscription 

J Ton Sjhel, p. S50, 

2 Wilpei't, p, 202 ; von Syhol, p. 252. 

3 See Oabier and Martin, M&l&ng&s d^WfcMolngie.^ faris, 
XS47-S6, ‘ Onnoy?it6a mystdinenses,' cTi, vii. pp. 107-117. 

^ xwii. S92. 
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in the catacombs, and appearing doubtfully in 1\yo 
coilmg-paintmgs. Both msciiption and paintmg.s 
belong to the 2nd century. The monogiam of 

^ \y \p/ \fy 

(e.y., ip ^ovXos appears 

in inscriptions of which some may possibly be 
anterior to Constantine, but its geneial use ilates 
from the reign of this emperor. It has accordingly 
become customary to legaid both the cross and the 
monogram as indicating a date not eailier than the 
4ih century. It should also be observed that the 
only known refeience to the Pas-sion in the cata- 
combs pievious to the 4tli cent, is what is believed 
to be a lepicsentation of the crovming with thorns 
m the Pretextatus ceineteiy.^ The absence of any 
symbol of the Passion from the earlier tombs may 
leadily be accounted for by the fact that their paint- 
ings were intended to display, not death, but the 
victory over death. Even when the cioss does begin 
to appear, it seems to be intiodiiced, not for its own 
sake, but as a support for the lOsc-leaves which 
gather round it. It thus becomes a beautified or 
ti ansfigiii ed cross. W e are reminded of the symbol- 
ism of the Passion -nari’ative m the Fourth Gospel, 
wdiere we see Christ reigning with sovereign 
authoiity from the Cross, and the majesty of the 
Divine Sufferer shining through the indignities 
whicli strive in vain to obscure it. The foliage- 
ciosses of the catacombs — concealed or * dissimu- 
lated’ ciosses — have indeed lieen traced to the 
supposed desiie of the Christians to avoid observa- 
tion. Apart, ho\vever, fi*om the fact that such 
crosses do not begin to apxiear until the 4tli cent., 
it is difficult to believe that the other einbleins 
which do appear would not have clearly indicated 
these vaults as Christian Inirying-places. It seems 
more natural to suppose that the transfiguration 
of the Cross ellected by St. Paul’s theology re- 
quired mueli reliexion before it could find emblem- 
atic expression. The Cross ^vas at first a stumbling- 
block (Gal 5^^) and only slowdy became a symbol of 
gloiy (6^^).® 

It wall thus have been observed that the earliest 
rejiresentations of the Passion were avowed sym- 
bols, suggesting, but not depicting, the sacrifice of 
the God-man. "Keal ism becomes more pronounced 
as we travel do^m the centuries. The crucifix— an 
inevitable development of the cross — does not 
apjiear in church es till after the 7th century.® The 
implements of the Passion (hammer, claws, etc.) 
become independent emblems towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, when indulgences began to be 
attached to their veneration. The lamb with blood 
streaming from its breast, and carrying the cross 
or a banner upon which the cross was depicted, 
became a favourite symbol on the portals or Latin 
churches. The pelican (taken from the Physio- 
logits) f who teaxs open its bieast to feed its young, 
was used to represent the sacrificial death of 
Christ. 

(«) Tho Good Bhephord , — The favourite symbol of 
Christ among those who constiucted and used the 
cataeombs was that of the Good Bhephercl. This 
image takes liere the place of the crucifix in later 
art. It ap])cars in two different forms in the 
Gospels. In IjIc 15®"'^ the shepherd is .seen bringing 
home on his .shoultler.s, ‘rejoicing,’ a sheep that 
has been lost. In Jn the sUejiherd leads his 
sheep to and from the pastures and protects them 

1 Wilperfc, p, 22C; vmi SyJjel, p. 292. 

2 For tlKi three forms of the cross in lator eymholism-— 

deoimata^ or St. Andrew's cross, cKnnmtow, Tan or 

Egyptian cross, ; and immfssa, —see art. Oftoss. 


^ 8ee DQA^ s.d. ‘ Oiitcfilx.* 
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from the wolf, even at the price of liib own life. 
It IS added by Christ in a subsequent verse (v.^'^^*) : 
‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me . and I give unto them etcinal life ; 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my liand.’ Both repiesenta- 
tions are of frequent occurrence on the tombs. 
We see the shepheid pasturing his flock, and 
carrying upon his shouldeis a sheep, whose legs he 
clasps sometimes with one and sometimes with 
both hands. There seems to be little doubt that 
this favourite symbol, like the others m the cata* 
combs, is intended to transport the mind beyond 
death. The painters wished to indicate the power 
of Christ over death. Those who died, no less than 
those who lived, were under His protection, Hhe 
sheep of his pasture.’ Thus, where a landscape is 
indicated in the paintings it is invaiiably that of 
the garden or park which typifies paradise. The 
image, so understood, would appear to have passed 
into the early burial prayers of both the Greek and 
the Latin liturgies.^ Thus, when A. P. Stanley ^ 
points to the fiequent image of the Good Shepherd 
as an evidence of the joyousness of early Christian 
feeling, we must remember that the sheep in these 
pictures are in all piohahility those who have 
passed from the vicissitudes of the world into the 
safe haven of eternal rest. 


A brief refeience may here be made to the emblems which 
early Chiistian art adopted from Greek and Roman mythology 
We cannot measure the precise significance which these 
emblems possessed for the Christians who used or looked at 
them. They may have been little more than the cunent 
decorations of the period ; or they may have had a distinct 
didactic purpose, and been intended to suggest that Christ was 
the reality to which the heathen mythology pointed in un- 
conscious and hesitating prophecy. So Eios and Psyche appear 
in many of the catacomb paintings, and in five different pictures 
where we should have expected the Good Shepheid we find 
Orpheus with his lyre. 

(/) The Jtidge of the dead , — In some paintings 
Christ is seen seated upon a raised platform, 
plainly in the character of Judge In one of these ^ 
we see a male figure in the posture of an oram 
between two taller forms, who point to him as it 
they were his introducers or sponsors, In the 
background upon a raised pedestal is Christ, who 
stretches His open light hand over the head of the 
middle figure, while in His left He holds a roll. In 
Wilpert’s opinion, the middle figure represents one 
of the dead who has already stood before the 
judgment-seat of Chiist, while the two other 
figures represent his advocates. 

These repiesentations of judgment convey some 
important suggestions. The face of Chiist in the 
picture described above is grave without being 
stern. It must he remembered that no authentic 
likeness of Christ appeals to have been preserved 
by His disciples. The varieties given to His face 
and figure from the earliest times put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Irenseus ^ shows that no trust- 
worthy portrait existed in his day. To the same 
effect are the words of Augustine ® The disciples 
were thus left to their own insight and skill to 
depict His likeness. The painters of the catacombs 
seem to have given Him the typical male head of 
their time. This type was during the first two 
centuries a beardless face with the hair closely cut. 
It was followed in the 3rd cent, by a face, still 
beardless, but surrounded by long hair falling 
upon the forehead and down the back. A still 
later type was a bearded face framed in flowing or 


1 Von Sybel, p. 242 ; dp, Muratori, Liittrgia Homana Vetus^ 
Naples, 1700, i. 761 : ‘ We pray God faithfully that He may 
grant tto the departed] that, redeemed from death, released 
from his sins, reconciled to the Father, brought home on the 
shoulders of the good Shepherd, he may enjoy the society of the 
blessed.* 

2 Ckrisiian Institutions, London, 1881, ch. xin., * The Roman 
Oataeombs.* 

s Wiiperfc, ». S9i ; von Sybel, p. 271. 

4 Oontrd Ii0r, i. 25. 6. T)e Trin, vii. 4 f. 


culling locks. If the pamteis weie guided by the 
prevalent fashions of wearing the hair and beard, 
it IS obvious that we cannot infer much from the 
apparently inci easing seriousness of the counte- 
nance.^ The growth of asceticism m subsequent 
a^es had a marked influence. The early effort 
after beauty was abandoned. Manly beauty was 
associated in the mind of the monastic Church 
only with barbarian soldiers The words of Is 53^, 

‘ There is no beauty that we should desire him,* 
shaped the artist’s conceptions. The figure of 
Christ in the Church of Galla Placidia in Kavenna 
(c, A.B. 450), when compaied with the portrait to 
be seen in the Cimrch of Apollinaris m the same 
city, painted about a century later, shows the 
tiansition from the earliei ideal, shaped by the 
love of ^beauty, to the ascetic or melancholy con- 
ceptions of later art.^ 

These representations seem also to make it 
plain that the judgment symbolized was individual 
and thought or as taking place immediately after 
death. The departed appears at once befoie the 
judgment-seat of Christ (2 Co 5^®). The approving 
sentence of the Judge is the signal for his immedi- 
ate entrance into paiadise. Thus in one painting^ 
we see two figures, one on either side, drawing 
back a curtain to admit into paradise one of the 
departed, who stands in the centre in the posture 
of an orans. In another painting two of the 
blessed move eagerly forward to welcome a new 
arrival, who advances in the same attitude of 
devotion. We find no representation in the cata- 
combs of a general judgment of mankind. Nor do 
the paintings, as aicha3ologists of all schools agiee, 
give any indication of belief in an ‘intermediate 
state’ or a period between death and judgment. 
All those who die in Christ are conceived as pass- 
ing at once from their death-beds into heaven.^ 

When we pass into the subsequent centuries, 
death and judgment assume terrifying^ shapes. 
The destructive power of death is symbolized by a 
man who weeds the garden of life or fells its trees, 
or (after Eev 6®) as a rider with drawn bow, above 
all as an emaciated old man who finally reaches 
the form of a skeleton with scythe and hour-glass. 
‘ The dance of death ’ appears to have originated 
in the plague known as ‘the Black Death,’ It 
quickly gamed a wide popularity, which it retained 
far beyond the Middle Ages. The soul, leaving 
the body, was regularly represented as^ a little 
human figure, naked and sexless, emerging from 
the mouth. In pictures of the Last Judgment 
popular imaginations of hell took the place of the 
earlier repiesentations of paradise. Hell wa.s 
symbolized by the open throat of a momster (aftci 
the leviathan of Job 41), into which men and 
women, masters and servo, nts, priests and people, 
were thrust. Devils in every shape did their work 
of derisif n and torture under the supervision of the 
prince of hell. To him the popular imagination 
transferred everything it knew of monsters, and 
thus there arose the being of many shapes and 
names with goat’s horns, cloven hoof, bat’s wings, 
and a tail He even took the form of a blackbird, 
and, as such, flew into the mouth of Judas at the 
Last Supper, and whispered into the ear of Pilate 
as he sat in judgment. Popular humour may well 
have had its shai'e in shaping these fancies.® 

' 2 . The heavenly state. — St. Paul represents 
Christ as the second Adam, who undid the con- 
sequences of the first Adam’s transgression (Bo 
By the early Christians heaven was pictured as 
a restored Eden. The word ‘ paradise^ appears to 

IVOU Bybel, p. 281; Wilpert, p. 106; B, von 
* GhristusbMer/ in TV, new ser., m. flSOO]. 

2 Bee art. ‘ Jresui? Ohrisfe, EepresentatiiQna of/ la DVA, 

B Wilperb, p. 467 ; ron Sybel, p. 2157. 

4 Wilperb, p, 4S0 ; von Sybel, p. 273. 
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have been originally Persian and to have been in- 
troduced into G-i eek litoi atnre b;/ Xenophon ^ The 
Greeks seem fco have passed iL on to the Hebrews. 
It appears in the OT only m wiitings snbser[uent 
to tile Gieek period (Ec 2'"’, Ca Neh 2®), and 
bore the ineanuiL' of a })ark with trees, shruhs, 
and gla^s, and tenanted by wild animals, such as 
surrounded the residences of eastern potentates. 
Such parks weie commonly enclosed by a wall or 
trcIlis-shaped fence. Trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
the trelli&ed fencing in the catacomb paintings aie 
invariably symbols of paradise.® 

On the threshold we meet with the fiqiirey known as orimf?$. 
These are forms, nialo or female—the latter aie much ninie 
numerous than the former — standing with arms either fully 
extended ot bent at the elbows, ainl with opened bands The 
oranfef, give rise to questions wtneh are still in debate Whom, 
m the fust place, are these figiirea intended to repiesent? 
Against t.he supposition that they aro either likenesses of the 
departed or intended to represent their souls 3 wo have to place 
the fact that a female orans often appears painted on the tomb 
of a man, and also to remembor that the paintings apjioar to 
have been sometimes executed before the tombs were filled. It 
seems therefore most natural to regard the oi antes as ideal 
figures, poetic reiiresentations of the blessed dead. Again, 
what IS the meaning of the outstretched arms and open 
hands? Aie we to undoi stand the attitude as one of prayer or 
one of adoration? And, if it be prayer that is si mbohzed, i >r 
what do the suppliants pray ? The answers to these question i 
are not unaffected by dogmatic interests. According to the 
opinion of Wilpert, the Oi<mte& aie piaying for the salvation of 
their fui nds who still remain upon the eaith In some of tho 
Inscriptions we find the survivors asking for the praj^'era of tho 
departed. i On the other hand, we meet with the attitude in 
some cases whore it unqucbtionably svmboli^es adoiation, or 
at least tho prayer in which entieaty loses itself in biibnussion. 
Thus in the OT scenes of deiiveianco from death the rescued 
appear often m the attitude of ormiUs. So Noah stands in the 
Ark, and Daniel among the lions, and so the three children 
appear in ibo fuinace. Yet in each of these cases the dehvoi- 
anoe has aheady been granted. If anythnnf is asked for, it can 
only be tiie continuance of something begun. So the new 
inmates ot paradise seem to stand in an attitude of wondeiing 
recognition, in the highest Christian pra\er entreaty ceasu-r. 
Ijecanse tho human will is one with tho divine. The lifting up 
of the hands n-aa a Jewish as well as a Ohrisstian practice (Is li^, 
lTi2S) 

3 . The heavenly feast. — The Christians who 
buried their dead in the catacombs had two sacra- 
ments, both of \yliicli are fie<|nently symbolized 
in the ])aintings. In baptism the believer was 
admitted among the number of tbc elect. He 
hot-ame a ‘ saint ’ in the miginal sense of that word. 
On the tombs we find representations both of the 
baptism of Christ by His forerunner and of the 
Church’s baptism. There are also three pictures 
of a fisherman, seated on the bank and drawing a 
fish out of the water with his hook. The figure 
may point to baptism and to the words of Jesus 
addressed to the disciples ; ' Come ye after me, and I 
will make you fishers of men ’ (Mt 4^® and j}). If this 
be so, it would supply an additional reason for tho 
adoption of the fish as a Christian symbol. 

In the Eiichansii the believer partook of the bread which came 
down from heaven, and of which he who ate would not file 
( Jn In It he had the prophecy of the heavenly feast. When 

Jesus took leave of JIis disciifies, He told them of the new wine 
which He would diink with them m the Kingdom of Ood 
(Lk 22’iB). The Crucifixion shattered for a brief inlcrval the 
hope raised by the prophetic words. Despondency gave way to 
renewed confidence when it became clear that Uod liad not 
^ allowed His Holy One to see corruption/ So * day by da 5 , 
continuinj? stedfastly with ono accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home, they [the disciples] did take their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart’ (Ac It is no longer 
possible to mark the" steps by which this early * breaking of 
bread’ pa'ised into the Uhuroh’a Euoharisfc, It is enough to 
recognize that w'hat afterwards became the ecclesiastical rii.e . 
originally formed part of the corporate feast of the Ohristian 
Booietjx If the presence of the heavenly Christ was, as we can ; 
well believe, more vividly realized during these feasts than at 1 
any other time, the diseiplos would naturally associate them 
with the peace or ]oy which awaited them hereafter. The 
fellowship 0 ! tho earthly feast would provide the mould for 
their anticipations of future Jiappiness. They might recall the 

t See a learned note in von Sybel, p. 161 . 

% Yon Sybel, p. 167. 

S' Be Rossi, Roma ovUHmcti ii. 324, BvU, 

1B67, 1865, quoted by von Syhel. 

4 * III oratioiiihiis tills rogos pro nobis quia srimus to hi Ohiisto* 
(Wilpert, p, 211 ; von Sybel, p. 2f4), 


Biblical afasiiiances : ‘ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God' (Lk 14ip, ‘Blessed are they winch are bidden 
to the mainage supper of the Lamb’ (Rev him that 

overcometh, to him will T give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
m the Paradise of God ’ (2D. It is profitless to dwell upon the 
incoiibifetency of pictuiinu spiritual happiness h^'' an image which 
ap]ieals only to man’s bodily appetites For m the ‘ new world ’ 
v/hich, whether it be peopled by corporeal or incorporeal beings, 
is Hi any case to he the scene of fruition every earthly image, 
the most attenuated equally with tho most matenal, becomes 
obsolete. An instrument intended for a region surrounded by 
an atmosphere is useless when the atmosphere la transcended. 
Thus the most spintually-mmded Christiana, restricted by 
limitations from which they cannot escape, may well continue, 
as they do, to associate heaven with the ‘shout of them that 
timmph, the song of them that feast ’ In the catacomb paint- 
ings heavenly happiness is fiequently represented by the image 
of festal joy. The scene of the feast is maiked, by the customary 
indications, as paradise. The guests aie to be seen, generally 
if not always, behind the loll which is the lecognized symbol 
for the cushions used at feasts Often attendants appear carrj'- 
ing a dish or holding a fiagon or wine-ciip. In one series of four 
pictures these attendants take the form of two female figures 
who are designated by insciipiions as ‘Irene’ and ‘Agape,’ 
They aro appealed to bv the guests to supply warm water or to 
mix the wine (‘Irene, da calda’; ‘Agape, misce nobis'), Ono 
of the figuies seems thus to symbolize the peace of heaven, ami 
the othei the love from W'hich the Ohiistian love-feast deiived 
its name, and which was one of St. I’aul's three abiding thing s,l 
The food indicated m these pictures consists mvanably of biead 
and fish Sometiinea a number of baskets, filled wnlh small 
round loaves, appear either in front of the ciibhion-roll or on 
either side of it. The mnaculous feeding ot the thousands was 
plainly the model in the painter’s mind. This miracle, connected 
by yt John (0‘<5) with the ‘bread of life/ was an anticipation 
of the heavenly feast. Similarly prophetic w’as the Church’s 
Euchanst, which in some of tho paintings seems to be exprossh 
depicted and made a symbol of its heavenly antitype. It need 
only be ailded that the fish, from its presence m the miiacle, as 
well perhaps as for the reason given above, appears to have estab- 
lished itself as a svmbol for a Uluistian disciple, long before the 
acrostic was discovered : xpiorros &eov ihos o-wttJp, 

It will appear from the foregoing summary that, 
■while Chiistian symbolism points persistently on- 
■wards towards an ideal woild, conceived as lying 
beyond death, the hope thus expressed is sustained 
by experieiKics whicii ax'e prized lor their own sake, 
and also as earnests of things yet to come. Eternal 
life, the ultimate blessing of the Eomth Gospel, is 
theie represented as both piesent and tutnre. So 
the Messianic kingdom ol the earlier ovangelists 
was yet to come, while it was also ‘Avitliiti’ or 
^ among’ the disciples who walked, with Jesus and 
saw God in Him. The Ciiurch which continued 
His ministry in the ages that followed was like- 
wise a prophet of what was yet to be, and also a 
teacher of men amidst the daligeis and obligations 
of actual life. Thus m the Middle Ages, while the 
three theological virtues (faith, hope, chaiity) 
appear repeatedly on church porches, pulpits, and 
monuments, the cardinal virtues (prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance) also assume their symbolic 
shapes. The Church is a teacher of common-place 
morality, while at the same time she must boar 
witness fco truths whose validity cannot be demon- 
strated by everyday experience. The Christians 
■wiio built the catacombs tell us in many inscrip- 
tions of the centol hope with which they consigned 
their dead to the tomb. Their desire was that tho 
departed might ^see God’ Vivat in Heo/ * Vives 
in mtermim,’ ‘ Deum videre ciipiens vldit ’). Such 
is the hope, vague and yet real, changing but 
stofixlfast, which has created the Christian symbols 
of the past, and may be trusted to fashion new 
ones as the human heart becomes rnoi’e proficient 
in the interpretation of its own language. 

Litbiiaturh.— J. Wilpert, i>/<? Mnl&reien daf Katakomh&n 
Romsy 2 voh,, Freiburg i. Br., 1003 ; L. von Sybel, OhrisfhcM 
Antika, Marbiug, 11)06-09, i. ; G, 8. de Rossi, La Mama sotter- 
rmeacn&iianat 3 vols., Rome, 1861-77 j V, Schulze, Are/iaolog. 
Studieii nher altekHstliohe 3Ionummtt0t Yienna, 1880, art, 

‘ Simibikler,’ in PRR’i ; C, Cahler aiodl A. Martin f Jesuit 
Fathers], Sltilanqes d'aroAMofffe^ d^istoire et de lifMmUm , , , 
du moyen dye, i vols., Paris, 1848-66, Nomeam melanges 
{Mareheologw, (VhM, et de lift, mr k moyen dge, do. 1873-76; 
F. Cabroi, DAQL, s.n , ; R. Six J. Tyrwliifct. LOA, 

John Gamble, 


1 Wilpert, p. 470; von flybel, p. 207; do Rossi, BnlL Christ., 
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SYMBOLISM (Gicck and Homan) — A byinbol 
is a yisible oi audible sign oi emblem ol' some 
tliouglifc, emotion, oi O'sqieiieiice, interxu’eting wiiat 
can be really grasped only by the mind and im- 
agination by sometljmg which entois into the iicid 
oi obseiintion 

So Ta.i as Gieck and Homan loligion aic con- 
cerned, wo need sjieak only of two kinds of 
symbols — symbolic representation by means of 
actions or woids and symbolic repiesentation in 
ai t 

Heligion, taking its liso in experience and belief, 
tends, as it becomes less literal and loss insistent, 
to give rise to symbolism ; and tins is true also of 
tliat lower kind of religion which is called magic. 
'Wiien xnimiUve men thought that by certain 
actions and woids they could comxiel spiritual 
pow( 3 is to do their Indding, or when they thought 
tliat tlie ]>aintnig of animal foims on the walls of 
their caves gave them power over the animals 
depicted, they had not yet reached the stage of 
synilKilism, Imt iind taken tlie first steps fcowaids 
it; when they pouied water on the ground to 
jnodme rain, they thought that theie was an 
actual cansal connexion between the ritual act 
and the fail of lain. But pist as, when religious 
heliei decays, the feelings which gave rise to it 
often find scope in the field of poetry, so, when 
actual belief in the power of sympathetic magic 
grows less, the actx{ms and ceremonies to 11111011 
it led axe oiten continued in symbolism. 

T. Gukek, — I. In local cults. — The local cults 
of Greece, which went on at a lower level, and in 
a moie conservative key, than the leligion of 
poetry and of philosophy, jireserved a great deal 
of symbolism. Even m Athens the great festivals 
embodied such traces of primitive religion. At 
the Hra-uronian festival young gdrls, irn^jeisonating 
bears, danced a bear-dance in honour of Artemis 
At tlie Diasia the jiriest who struck down the 
saciihcial ox was accused of minder and in turn 
accused ins instrument, the axe, whiidi was con- 
demned and solemnly cast into the sea. In the 
worslux) of the dead lloweis and fruits gradually 
took the xdaco of the more serious oiierings of an 
earlier time. With the <Iead were buried, not, as 
in primilivc times, real armour and ornaments, 
but only symbolical ollbiings, money of gold-leaf, 
animals of terra-coUa, and the like. Sometimes 
these objects were only depicted in reliei on the 
tombstone. The terrible liiiman sacrifices once 
iirought to the sterner deities were commuted into 
saciilicos of animals, sometimes clad in human 
fashion, or mere images of human beings. Natur- 
ally it was in the mysteries, where the survivals 
of primitive religion weie most rife, that symbolism 
was most prominent. Mere ceremonial abliition.s 
look the place of actual immersions as a ceremony 
of purification. The sa<‘.rcd meal which the deity 
shared with his votaries became a more cere- 
monial tasting of some special food. At Eleusis, 
in tlie great mysteries, the votaries emptied two 
vessels iilled with v/ater, turning io east and west 
and repeating the sacred formula {le, /ci>e (*Skyxiour 
rain ; earth bear grain ’), which was directed to 
earth and sky, and was evidently a survival of 
an ancient magical formula for the xu’oduction of 
min. 

The Biippliant who visited the cave and oracle of 
Trophonius at Lehadeia, before he went into the 
presence of the hero, drank from two springs, that 
of oblivion and that of memory, to signify that he 
was to forget the past and to remember tne revola- 
tioiL which was to come to him. Originally, in all 
XUobabilHy, the water of these springs was sup- 
X»ose(l to have sonic actuol effect on the votary, as 
had the sx>ring in the eavo of the Clarian Axmllo 
at Colophon oh the priest who drank of it before 


soothsaying. Bub in the time of Pausaniasi the 
action had become merely utuai and Ryiiibohcal. 

The feaciod marriage was common to several 
cults m lUcoce. When the notion of the deity 
was somewhat ciude, women weie shut into the 
temple, to stand in the same sexual i elation to 
Inm m wdiicli, accoiding to tiadition, Cassandra 
stood to Apollo. But, as time ivent on, such de- 
dication became only symholicol, the place of the 
victim being sometimes taken by the wile of the 
piiesfc. 

^ As the mystery religions spreail and their out- 
lines haidoiicd, a new element came in, which was 
destined to take luithei development in Christi- 
anity— -the element of authority. Bymholic rites 
were xuactised, not on the giound of mere tradi- 
tion, but l>y oidmatioii of the lecogmzcd hiero- 
Xdiants of oacli culbus, who claiiiUHi a divine 
comniunicvition. This element, hoivevor, scarcely 
belonged to the eaiiier religious view of citlioi 
Greeks or Homans, among wdiom authority in 
religion ivas scarcely lecognized apart from tiadi- 
tion. Cults had an open hold and Ireely competed 
one ivith another, excex>t those with which the 
safety of the State was supposed to he connected. 

It seems that almost all ritual wliicli does not 
ax^peal to the intelligence is in chai actor symbolic. 
And the notable feature in symbolic ritual i.s that, 
since it appeals mainly to the emotions, it may be 
intcrx>reied or undei stood m a great variety of 
ways. At the mysteries of Eleusis, e.g., some of 
the votaries might regard the -whole proceedings 
as a sort of spell to cause fertility; some might 
be genuine worshippeis of the gieat goddesses 
Demeter and Persephone ; some might, like Cicero, 
lind m the iitual a xu'omise and x>kdge of a life 
beyond the grave. Everything depended on the 
religious outlook, the exalted or materialist hcliet.s 
of the votary himself. 

* Aristotle,’ sayi3 Synesius,^ is of opinion ‘ that tlio inibinfcecJ 
learned no tiling precisely; but that they received nnprusHionw, 
w ere put into a suitable frame of mind.’ 

Thus symbolic ritual has a great attraction for 
persons of emotional temperament, while it is 
distasteful to those of strongly developed in tel) i- 
geucG, who like definite views. Comjiared with 
clear doctrine, it is like music comjiaied with 
Xiamtiiig. It was by no means well suited to the 
minds of the more cultivated Greeks. 

2. In art. — In eaxly Greek art symbolism appears 
in two forms : in iopresenting by some simple 
figure an idea sindi as a ixiiahty or attribute of 
one of the deities and in rex>rescnting the whole 
of anything by dex-iicting some chaiaetoristio part 
of it. 

A few symbols of the deities seem to have been 
taken over by the Greeks from the xire-hisioric 
peoiiles whom they displaced in Grebe and Hellas. 
Buch is the double-edged axe, which is found 
in the palace of Onossus in Crete m the third 
millennium B.o. in scenes of coitus, and which 
belongs to a male or female deity of the people. 
This axe became among the Greeks a symbol of 
Dionysus. The snake also axTears as an attribute 
of a goddess of Crete frequently represented, and 
later was inherited by the Greek Erinyes. But 
most of the symbols of the gods of the Greek 
Xmiitheon seem to be more immediately derived 
trom the art of the nations of Byria and Meso- 
potamia. Most of these symbols were displaced 
by growing aiitliroi 3 omorx 3 hism. This statement 
roqiilxes some explanation. On caiiy bronaos and 
terra-cottas found on Greek sites, dating from ihe 
^th or fith cent., the goddess Artemis is figured 
as winged and holding in her two hands lions, 
panthers, or swans- On the chest of Gypsehts, a 
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7th cent, work preserved at Olympia, Pauaanias^ 
saw such a figure, which sui prised him by its 
strangeness. It was strictly symbolical ; the 
wings were not for Sight, but only to typify swift- 
ness, the lions -were added to show the power of 
the goddess over animals, wdiose mistress [ToTvia) 
she w'as. We can trace this representation step 
})y step thiougli Greek art and see how in maturer 
times the swiftness of the deity was indicated by 
her stature and slimness of build, her power over 
animals hy the stag or dog who accompanied her. 
A similar transformation takes place m the case 
of Zeus. On early coins of Elis an eagle appears 
as a substitute for the god ; later he bears the 
eagle in his hand. Later still, as in the great 
statue of Pheidias, a golden eagle Avas an adorn- 
ment of the sceptre of Zeus. Thus, as time went 
on, meiely outward symbols tended to disappear 
or at all events to become unimportant ; and the 
meaning wdiich they had conveyed w’as expressed 
in the type of the deity. Ceitam symbols, how- 
ever, held their ground. The thmideibolt of Zeus, 
indicating him as the lord of storms {Zeus ■bdnos), 
IS usual in the 6th century. To express this 
feature in the type of the deity would not be easy. 
The bow, as symbol of the rays of the snn-god,® is 
usual in the hand of Apollo in archaic representa- 
tions ; later the lyre is far more usual. Even 
wings do not altogether disappear, but they mostly 
lose their merely symbolic character and are used 
for flight, as in the case of Victory and Eros, an 
innovation ascribed to the sculiitor Archermus of 
Chios (c. 570 B.C.), The god Hermes, even in late 
art, carries ^vings on hi.s cap or his heels — a sur- 
vival of archaic symbolism. 

Coins furnish us with many examples of symbols 
belonging to the deities. Tn the 7th and 6ih 
centuries the obverse of electruni and silver coins 
usually presents some veiy simple symbolical 
device — a griffm at Teos and Abdera, a thunder- 
bolt at Olympia, a w'olf at Argos, an owl at 
Athens; and then, after the archaic period, this 
type is usually banished to the reverse of the 
coin, and in its place we have the head of the 
ileity to whom the type belongs. It must, how- 
ever, he observed that, when numismatists sjpeak 
of a symbol on a coin, they use the word in a 
technical sense, to indicate not a symbolical type, 
but one of those small and subsidiary devices often 
placed in the held of a coin by magistrates who 
were responsible for its issue — a device probably 
often taken from the private signet of such 
magistrates. 

Another phase of symbolism is found when in 
artistic representation a part is taken to stand for 
the whole. This often appears on Greek vases 
and reliefs. Pausaiiias'^ observes that, in the 
painting representing Hades by Polygnotus at 
jDelphi, the grove of Persephone is represented by 
one tree. So on vases a temple or a house is often 
represented by a single column, a river by a 
swimming fish, a sea-shore by a shell, and so forth. 
It IS probable that this was how the scenes in 
tragedies were represented on the background of 
the stage. It is really a sort of shorthand, and 
altogether jiarallel to the process by which in 
E^ypt and elsewhere picture-writing came into 
being. 

Symbolical or allegorical impersonations are to 
be found in Greek art at all periods, though more 
often in archaic art and that of Hellenistic times 
than in the greatest period. On the chest of 
Cypselus, in the 7th cent., we are told by Pausanias^ 
that Hight was figured, carrying two boys, one 
white and one biack, who represented Sleep and 
Death respectively. Justice as a beautiful figure 
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Seoul ged Injustice, who had the foim of an ugly 
woman. Pate, with teeth and claws like a wild 
beast, claimed Polynices as a victim. Even in the 
great age we have such figiiies as Virtue, Nemesis, 
Opportunity [KaLpds). But it is in the Hellenistic 
age, in the gieat cities of the East, that symbolic 
personalities most abound. In the celebrated pio- 
ce&siou of Ptolemy il, of Egypt ^ we have figures of 
the Year and the Seasons ; in that of Antiochus IV. 
of Syria- we find statues of Night, Day, Earth, 
Heaven, Morning, and Noon. On the coins of 
Alexandria under the Homans we find a remark- 
able set of fanciful figures — Enthenia (Prosperity), 
Kratesis (Dominion), and the like. 

The great Ionian cities of Asia Minor appear on 
monuments of the Homan age in the poisons of the 
legendary Amazons whom they claimed as their 
foundresses.^ Smyrna on coins carries a double- 
axe and has a prow of a shi}) at her feet; Cyme 
holds a dolphin and a tiiclent; Teos, a city 
renowned for vines, carries the thyrsus of Diony- 
sus ; Ephesus carries poppies and ears of corn, and 
so forth. In each case tlie atliibutes embody the 
situation or the produce of the city. In a noted 
Pompeian painting^ we have well-characterized 
impersonations of Euiope, Asia, and Afiiea. The 
list might be almost indefinitely lengthened. 

Symbolism in Greece, in the great period, often 
takes fine poetic forms, as when the sun-god m his 
chariot on the pediment of the Parthenon represents 
the East in the morning, or boys plunging into the 
sea represent the setting stars on a fine vase in the 
British Museum.® In the same age rivers are re- 
presented hy man-headed bulls, as on the coins of 
Gela and Catana in Sicily ; nymphs have cows’ 
horns ; Alexander the Gi’eat appeals on the money 
of his general Lysimachus with the ram’s horn of 
Ammon. 

But, in spite of such examples as these, there is 
a broad line of distinction between the use of 
symbolism in Oriental art — the ait of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, and India— and the use in Greek 
art. Oriental art is content with adding symbols 
to the human foims of deities, without caiiiig for 
their beauty or appropriateness. In Egypt and 
Babylon we find human bodies joined to the heads 
of all kinds of animals — lion, bnll, jackal, hawk, 
and so on. And Indian figures of deities represent 
them with several heads, many arms (each holding 
some attribute), necklaces of skulls, and the like. 
Oiiental art tries to represent m this way qualities 
and atUibutes which sculptuie or painting could 
not otherwise portray — elements of mysticism, 
mythological tales, or sometimes the ideas of pan- 
theistic religion, Greek art avoids monstrous 
forms as a lule, though it inherits a few specially 
suitable for artistic development, such as the 
Centaur. And it does not attempt to portray, in 
sculpture or in painting, anything which lies out- 
side the scope of those arts. Exquisite in form 
and clear in meaning, its creations do not carry us 
beyond sense and intelieet, do not appeal to the 
mystical tendencies of men. Thus Greek symbol- 
ism has no wide limits, 

II. liOMAN. — I. In cult and law. — In Homan 
religious ceremonies the symbol held a large place. 
This was natural, as in quite the early times of 
the republic there was an invasion of Greek religion 
and Greek deities, which caused the old rustic 
religion of the Homan people to .survive only in 
the form of ritual, the meaning of which was in a 
great degree obscured. Hence the State cultus of 
Home was divorced alike from belief and from 
morality, and, so long m the magistrates porlormed 
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exactly the ceiemonies handed down by tlieir 
ance&tois, it mattoied litlle what meaning they 
attached to those ceremonies or what beliefs they 
held 111 lehgion The empeioi, whether he weie a 
Trajan or a Neio, was always pontijax maximus 
and’ represented to the gods the State in its lelig- 
loiis capacity. Hence the liomans weie extremely 
caicful as to the way in which they woie the toga 
01 the cap called apeXy as to then exact position in 
1 elation to the points of the compass, and as to the 
attitude in which they stood when they were sacii- 
ficing. All these details had no doubt some mean- 
ing in their oiigin ; but not only are we unable 
usually to discover what it was, but even the 
Romans did not know : they blindly followed the 
tiadition, with an uneasy feeling thcat, unless they 
did so, some great calamity would overtake the 
State. Most of these iitual customs were probably 
derived fioin the Etiiiscans, a people at a low level 
of culture, but exact m ail niatteis of a leligion 
which seems scaicely to have risen above the level 
of magic. 

When an official conducted a sacrifice, he 
spiinklcd tlie Mctim with wine and threw over it 
salt meal ; then he made a iitual motion symbolical 
of slaying it, hut the actual butchering was done 
by attendants.^ Like the Greeks, the Romans 
contiived to put in the place of human saerifices 
the mere offeimg of substitutes and symbols.® 

When the Gieek deities migrated to Rome, they 
took •with them their recognized symbols i and the 
native gods, who were laigely identified with the 
immigrants, also adopted these outward signs of 
inward powers. Thus in art Gieek customs went 
on, as in fact the artists were usually Greek. So 
we have on Roman monuments the symbolism of 
Ephesus and Alexandria. Allegoiical and sym 
boheal figures, such as Piidicitia, Ubertas, Annona, 
appeal' abundantly on the Roman coins j but they 
can have had but little serious worship. In short, 
while symbolism is of importance in relation to 
Roman cultus, it is unimportant in earlier Roman 
art, lequiring a concrete poetical imagination of - 
which the Romans were destitute. i 

There was a good deal of symbolism or symbolic ^ 
ritual in the customs of Roman law ; if a man j 
purchased a slave, he laid hands on him {^nanci- \ 
patio) in the presence of witnesses and weighed 1 
out at the same time to the seller a piece of nioney^ ' 
which was accepted as a symbol of the price, quasi \ 
pretd loGOy as Gams says.® We need not be sur- 
prised that much symbolism made its way into 
Christianity in Rome, since it had become a lecog- 
nized part of the routine of daily life. 

2. In art. — ^In the time of the Roman dominion, 
as the religion of Mithras and other mystery cults 
spread from east to west thiough Europe, the range 
and power of symbolism increased. We may 
especially trace on tombstones of the period of the 
empire, alike in Italy, Gaul, and other regions, a 
growth of religious symbols mainly having refer- 
ence to the life beyond the tomb, which was taking 
an ever larger place in men’s thou^^hts and hopes. 
Some of the mythological scenes which the Greeks 
had depicted on tombs, from mere artistic and 
decorative motives, seem to have been re-inter- 
preted in a more mystic fashion. Such were the 
rapes of women and the combats of men ; and more 
especially scenes from the lives of Heracles and 
Orpheus and other heroic persons who had won 
immortality by gi’eat deeds, or had descended into 
Hades and leturned. Some ordinary figures of 
earlier art— the griffin* the lion, the bull, the cock 
—became connected with the hope of immortality. 
The Mithiaic shrines of northern Europe contain 
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leliefs in which symbolism seems to run wild, 
though we know so little about Mithraisin that 
our interpi elation of such reliefs is usually con- 
jectural. On this subject the woiks of Eianz 
Cumont aie authoiitative. It is impossible here 
to discuss the question of the symbolism on later 
pagan tombs. A good account ol it will be found 
in Mrs. Arthur Stiong’s Aptothaosis and After Life 
(1915). This writer, however, goes too far in inter- 
pietmg almost all the scenes and figures on such 
tombs in leference to the future life. It is obvious 
that, unless we keep in restiamt the tendency to 
read mystic meanings into painted and sculptured 
scenes, we may drift back into the fancy wmild of 
Creuzer, who tiaced the influence of the mysteiies 
every wheie on Greek vases and Roman reliefs. 
We aie on safei ground in speaking of contem- 

B Chiistian art, because heie we have a 
ure for conipaiison. 

In the eaily Christian aib^ of the catacombs and 
of sarco 2 >hagi theie is even an increase of symbol- 
ism, as compared with contempoiary pagan works. 
This is natural, because the Christians commonly 
adopted pagan types, only giving them a fresh 
meaning ; e.g., the peacock, which in Greek art 
belonged to Hera, became to Christians a symbol 
of the resurrection, probably because the flesh of 
the peacock was supposed not to decay. Orpheus 
became an emblem or .symbol of Christ. The fish, 
the sheeji, the vine, all acquired a new Christian 
signification Probably in many cases the mean- 
ing would not be realized by the pagan artist who 
was called in ; and it was safer that the knowledge 
should be confined to the society. This symbolism 
is apt to degenerate into something like shorthand : 
a man carrying a couch refers to tlie miracle of the 
healing of the paralytic man ; a cock beside Peter 
to his denial of his Master, and so forth. 

The use of symbols in the later Keo-Platonic 
philosophy is so closely connected with their use in 
Christianity that it need not be iieie treated. See 
art. Neo-Platonism. 

toEftATORB —There is no recent work which dealfi methodi- 
cally with Greek symbolism. Bomaji symbolism is treated in 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, Apotheosis and After Life, London, 1916. 

P. Gardner. 

SYMBOLISM (Hindu).— Of all religions of the 
East, the home of type and imagery, Hinduism 
makes the most use oi symbols. It lias formally 
declaied the ultimate tiuth to be unknowable 
and indefinable. In all its scheme of practice and 
teaching it seeks to make definite approach to the 
reality by suggestive type or symbol — an approach 
that can never find its goal, but can only draw 
nearer and nearer, as it points successively, like 
the ancient Greek philosophers, to the symbol or 
likeness which most fully and faithfully reflects 
the true, and embodies the largest part of a reality 
which m its entirety is inconceivable by the human 
mind and inexpressible in the language of men, 
Tlie symbol is the necessary and helpful inter- 
mediary between the inadequate capacity of the 
mind of the would-be worshipper and the incom- 
municable nature and fullness of the Unknown 
whom he adores. A complete and adequate 
description therefore of the Hindu use of type and 
symbol would require an almost complete exposi- 
tion of Hindu belief in its many varieties and 
ramifications. Whether in creed or in practice, 
the symbolic in Hinduism is not far from being 
co-extensive with the religion itself. Of this the 
literature of Hinduism and its systems of doctrine 
are sufficient xUuBtration. All, however, that is 
practicable within the limits of an article is to 
indicate the motive or motives that moie or less 
consciously and avowedly have prompted the use 
of the syinbol, to set forth in the briefest possible 
1 OL art. Symbomsm (Oh.’iatian). • 
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maimer iIb liistorkal leljiliunw In Ihu leligioms 
Bciieme and cult, to detiiie its nucchhary liinitSj aikd 
to select tor illustration and comment a few of the 
more important tyjjes Vvdiicli have occupied a con- 
siderable place in the belief and profession of tlie 
adherents of the faith. A mere eninnoiation of 
the syniliols employed would he a lar^e and 
])iobably iia])Ossihle Uisk. 

1. Use and purpose of symbols. — The use and 
purpose of the symbol is twofold: (1) to set foith 
in visible or audible likeness what cannot he really 
<11 fully expressed to the ]diysical eye or ear, or 
even clearly conceived by tU*e limited faculties of 
the human nimd. All language is in the last 
resort symbolic, and religious language in an 
especial degree, for it endeavours to present a 
mystery, a reality too deep for words. The ilindu 
faith h<id at its sen ice a language of the utmost 
delicacy and flexibility, with a vigoious and fertile 
growth and an almost unlimited vocabulary, and 
found itself in a woild of tropical liixuiiance, 
with a tropical wealth of beauf.y and suggestive- 
noss. It was not to be wondeied at that it became 
piofuse in type and symbol and laid under con- 
tribution all l.bc facts and ]>henoinena of nature 
to serve its religious and priestly ends. All the 
great go<Is bad their resemblances, animal or 
mateiial forms, in whi<‘h they picsenied themselves 
embodied to human sight, which served to recall 
to the worsliipper the deity, whose mind and 
cliaiacter they more or less inadequately reflected. 
Other moie lare and refined symbols were pre- 
sentative of qualities or attributes, as the lotus, 
the emblem ot spotless purity preserved under the 
most iintiieiKlly conditions. All idols, totems, 
fetishes are symbols. The wise man does not 
worship the symbol, the shape in clay or wood or 
stone, but is thereby reminded of the invisible 
Hiilibtanee or reality which they each represent. 

(2) Tile image or symbol serves the purpose also 
of providing in material and suitable form a 
convenient object of levercnce, to meet the 
religious need of those Avliose minds, through 
darknosb and ignoiaiiee, are unable to grasp the 
ctmeeption of an unseen formless deity, Such men, 
if left without a visible object to ivbich their 
reverence and fear may atfacli thoiusolves, •will 
wander in a maze of doubt, disquiet, and unbelief. 
Tt is better that they should 'woiship erroneously, 
worship a thing, than that they should not worshS]) 
at ail. There is much that might be urged In 
favour of the Hindu view that regards the worship 
of the external symbol as a stepping-stone to 
higher, clearer fomis of belief ; it is a view un- 
acknowledged perhajxs bub not unknown to other 
faiths. And in Hinduism, whatever may be said 
of or claimed by the wuse and instructed thinker, 
the of the multitude to the image of the god 
is reverent and sineexe. In some respects also and 
ivlthiu definite limits the Indian contention has 
Justified itself that the symbol has proved a sign- 
post and a giubbi to better, liigher thoughts and to 
a truer worship of Him whom no form can express 
or language describe. 

2 . The most important types. — {a) The most 

impori-ant symbols arc those of the Brahmin^ the 
undefinahle and nnknowabla origin and source of 
all. Of the JjiUihmfm only signs ami types can be 
employed, for the primeval souiee and siistainor of 
the universe is beyoinl and above tlurnght or w<ml. 
His names or titles arc symbolic ; hlrnnifugarhha, 
the golden germ, that wan in the b'egiiming j 
svayamhhui the self-existent one; i}Uvakarmmt^ 
the artificer of all things ; and many others. The 
authors of the ITpanimik especially attempt to set 
forth in symbolic teiins the being and nature of 
that wdiich in the -Iasi resort they are obljge<l to 
confcfos is beyond knowleilge. the breath. 


or 'Uat/ii', the win<], k a frequently letuniiig type ; 
and it scomB to liave bo<ju ielt that by its 
myBlerioiis and elusive charncter the pmua was 
peculiarly llbtcd to repie.s(3ub tliat which m its 
essence eludes cornpiehension. The bieatli, prana, 
IS BraJirfiffn.^ A similar type is the aha^a, uiie 
all-pervading and afl-sunomidmg ether, ‘omni- 
}>resenb and unchangmg in the heart.’- Mana'i 
also, the nimd or will, is Avith the (7th~da asyiiibohe 
form or type under which the Brahman is^ to 
be meditated on or worshipjicdA The mystical 
syllable Om, the most -widely venerated syllable 
in the world, is the highest Brahman, and its 
utterance with undci standing of its significance 
secures the accomplishment ol every wish."^ Om is 
also a symbol of tlie Hindu triad, Jirahma, Visnu, 
and ^iva, and each of the tluee sounds of which 
the word is composed lepiesents one of these 
deities. To the Buddhists also tlie woid is a 
symbol of much significance, hirniing pfut of the 
sacied six-syllabled formula which every Buddhist 
cherishes in liis memory ami makes a eoustant 
part of his invocation and prayci . 

A more eom]>rehensive and suggestive symbol of 
the Brahman is given in the < ompound saclwhid- 
anancla, a kind of tiiple representation in tbiee 
several modes or aspects, as sat, Mieing,’ chit, 
‘thought,’ and ammda, ‘ bliss.’ ^ This more le- 
fmed and abstiaet symbolizing represents a latei 
phase of speculative thought and maiks a forward 
step in the progress of philosophic insight. As a 
type or symbol it is less inadequate than the sun in 
the heavens the material the golden 

parusa in the eye,”^ or even than manas, or the 
significant name dtman itself. In its further 
course, moreover, speculative thought denied that 
even in sachchiddnancla any positive imj>licatioii 
concerning the Brahman did or could reside. The 
Brahman transcended all symbols and assertions, 
comprehended both being and not-being [sat, asat), 
thought and not-thought {ohit, achit), bliss and its 
contrary {dnanda, andnanda), or rathei he was 
alrove and beyond all, the unsear cliahlo and 
unknown. 

(6) Each of the gieat gods has an animal oi 
mateiial form or object whicli icpios<mts him to 
the eyes of men, by which ho is symbol leally 
known. I’lie more po[)alar gods have many 
symbols. The ' veliiclcs ’ of the gods are praetkaily 
symbolb of their presence «aud power — the goose of 
Brahma; Gaiiula, tlio monstrous eagle of Vismi ; 
the bull (Kandi) of Biva ; the fabulous soa-monstei 
{makara) of 7aruna, who is then dtqjified as a 
white man and is described as ma.kardnm, Mic 
whose steed is the viahara,^ riding, with the liend 
and fore-legs of an antelop»e and tlie body and tail 
of a fish ; the peacock of Karttikeya, the got I of 
war ; the monkey of Hanuman ; the deer of Vayu ; 
the elephant Airavata of fndra, produced -with 
other sacred and marvellous objects afc the churuing 
of the ocean; the buffalo and dogs of Yo.ma; and 
many others. Of the well-knowm IIin<lu tiiail 
Brahma hardly possesses any emblem or type 
except his sacred goose-— -an indication of how little 
the first member of the triad attracted f.o bimself 
the thought and worship of the Hindu. Of the 
popular \nsnu there were many symbols, some of 
which are always refuesentotf oii tlu‘ images or 
pictures of^ the god. Hic most fivtpioirt sod 
cluuactorlsth: is porhap.s tlip rhabra, or discys ; 
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s Ohhmid. YT. ii. I, viii. xii. 4 ; it X, iii. 4-0 ; Bfhad. n 
1 . 20, lit 6. The formula Itself ag a whole is found only hi late 
BpaniBads ; cf. Beussen, (Tp, p, 126 if. . 

« Ohhand. nr. vix, 1 (Wf/'/i fij). 

Tmft, u. viii fj , ahkimd. f. vi S. 
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the club tiiui c<?uch-sh(3il tilw) be CtUiieB 

iiio indicative ol hiH autbonty niul power. The 
auripicioub iiiaik {Lioaiaa} ubiially icpicseiited on 
the breast of the god, m foiin like a cuil of ban, 
and the tliiee-pioiiged or hidejitdjke inaik niatle 
AMtli white or colomod eaitlis on the fujelieadh of 
bis woi&lnppeib aae symbolic, the lattei of dev^otLoii 
to the sei vn e of the tlcily. The saci ed tnlasl plan i 
in the eouityaid of the dwelling Is the mark of the 
deity’s piesence and piotection, and in it oenties the 
woiship esjjeQaliy oi the women of the honsehold. 
The scdagrCtina also, the sacred a.mnioiiite-stono, 
is anothe'i mystical and well-known cymhok 

The ^yinboiic typos or presentations of the lival 
deity, Diva, who in almost ecpial degieo with Vi&nu 
holds the attection and regaid oi the Indian 
peoples, were equally niimerous. The most im- 
poitant are the bull Nandi, on, which he rides, and 
the hnga^ or phallus. Every Saivite temple has its 
sacred bull, who roams the couityards and stieets 
niiraolested and leceives practically divine honouis. 
The hiiga is the commonest emhloin of the god, 
and the stones, great oi small, which repiesent 
him have this foirn or are roughly shaped to it 
Two of these stones aie said to hear a pie-eminently 
holy character: that at Benares, wheie Siva is 
worshipped as Visvesvaia, iravTOKp(lTi>}p, the lord of 
all ; and the idol in the temple at Somnath, 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni in his icono- 
clastic laid into India. The trident also is boino 
by Siva, a type of goveiiiment and authority 5 and 
the descent moon depicted on his foieiicad has a 
special signiheance, recalling the sovereignty which 
was assigned to him when the moon wa^ recovered 
fiom the dejiths of the ocean. 

Similaily the wives of tJie great gods liave each 
their symbols — the trident and skull of ICiili, the 
lotus of Saiasvati, wife of Brahma, and also oi 
LaksmT, wife of Visriu. 

In a late writing the Gayaivi is said to i;opre&enb 
the triad of gods, ^Brahma, Visnu, and Biva, and 
also tlie three Vedas. 

( 0 ) Under sacred trees in the vicinity of Indian 
villages will often he found the images 01 syuihols 
of the gramadevatil, the village divinities who 
watch over its interests^ and care for the in- 
habitants ; and in the village fields the clay or 
2 )Ottciy steeds of Aiyanar {g.i7 ), the tntolaiy deity 
ol the lields, on which he ridea by night to puisne 
and rout the demoniac powers. 

{d) 1 ’here are symbols also of a more general 
import, which are not always easy to classify. 
The pziidctf or ball of cooked rice,* usc»l at the 
commemoiatlve services for decear>o(l relatives and 
ottered to the piirs, represents symbolically the 
share which the departed still have in the family 
life. The most important and widely recognized 
symbol of this character is jiiobably the sacied 
footprint, which typilies both the jiresence and the 
authority of the god. In the courtyard or vicinity 
of maiiyj perhaps most, Hindu temples there is the 
2 )rint of a foot on the ground, often of largo size, 
with sacred symbols engraved on the sole, which 
differ according w the deity commeniiirated. To 
those there is sometimes a legend attached, which 
gives its sup}) 0 scd hnstoiy and desciibes the 
occasion on which it W'as imiu’espod. 'riie well- 
known footprint on Adam’s Beak in Geylon is 
believed by Saivites to iai that of Hiva. Uy 
Buddhists the nummuiis Xoulprints ol the 
ihiddlja are legardod with reverence. 

(c) In man 5 ^ parts of India the symbols ol the 
sun and moon and the planets may be seen. The 
two first are represented by a disk or crescent 
respectively, made of metal The signs of the 
planets in their order jire as follows : of Budha, or 
Mercury^ a bow ; of Bukra, or Venus, a square ,* 
of Maiigala, or Mars, a triangle; of ■VrhaHjiati, or 


Ju]dtcr, a lotus; ol Saiii. oi Satuiii, an iron 
scniiitai OI swoid ; uf Ikihu, a mic/utni , and ol 
i^Ietii, a snake Tlielaht Iwo symbols aie usually 
ol iron ; the sqiuiie of Siikra is silver or silvered, 
and the how oi Budlia is gilt. 

(/■) Hindu coins and seals also biue symbols, 
v/hich w ei e vei y immex ous and diversilied. Bcisules 
bgiiies of gods and goddesses, the commonest 
emblenib woio the Ujdeni, denoting em]tiie; the 
elephant 01 hull, powei ; the umbielhi, royal 
dignity and light ; the descent, a lunai dynasty , 
a thuudeibolt, speai, or other vveapon, aimed 
might. Otheis also with these Aveie indicative ol 
the anihoiily or claims of the sovereign by whom 
they weie designed. 

LiiERATUUK — W. J, Wiikins, Hindu Mytholo<}y^ Veihc and 
Puitcnii''^, Cdlonttn, aAd London, lOUU , M. Muixier- Williams*, 
Biuhmanisin and fi iiidaii>ni^, Lo/itlou, IS'Il , W Crooke, 
PT, 2 vols , do iSlHi, V. A. Smith, A IliU of Fvuti Ait m 
I'lidia ami Cejt^tony 0 vford, 1011, oh x , ‘ inbnh on Uoinb and 
hiealb, otc’, li J. Rapson, ‘Indian Coins,’ in GJAP n sb, 
SUas^iburg-, IbOS, J. A. Dubois, Hindu Alan tiers, Cubtonn,, 
and Cerunonm, Enjy. tr.s, OxfoAi, 1900 

A. B. Geden. 

SYMBOLISM (Jewish). — Symbolic actioiiH as 
well as symbolic ideas occur in the Hebrew Bible 
frequently. The pio^ihets often made use of 
sv'mbolic ideas — e,g., the basket of fruit in Am 8k 
the vineyaid in Is the almond- trees in Jer 
the diy hones in Ezk 37^‘^k and the various figuies 
in ^Zecliariah. Equally fiequent aie symbolic 
actions— the rending of mantles (1 B 15-k 
i K IP^), the discharge of arrows fiom a bow 
(2 K the casting of shoes (Ps 60k Jos 

liii 4’^). The foinier type easily mciges into the 
parable, the latter into charms ; possibly Ave should 
say that they emeige fiom these liteiary and 
magical arts. Bymhols, in any case, have fiequent 
historical connexion with pi imitive culture, though 
they tend to tianscend their origin under the 
transforming irittuence of higher conceptions. 
Most important, therefoie, for the present article 
is the association of symhoiic ideas with religious 
eeiemoniak Prominently the Sabbath is desciibed 
as a symbol, oihi'^ similarly wnth the rite of 
circumcision (Gn jmylact cries (Dt 0^), 

the Passovei (Ex 13'^), natural 2 >henomena such as 
the rainbow (Gn ; cf. Gn 1^^ in the Kabbimcal 
commentaries). 

It Avas accordingly easy for biter Judaism to 
a2>p^y symbolic meamiigs to many of the Biblical 
iiiktituUons. Philo, tliroiigliout liih Avmrks, elahoi- 
afcos such inteiqiretations, but the method is much 
old Cl. Thus in the Letter of (Avliich can 

scarcely he latoi than the 2nd cent. B.O. and may 
Avmil belong to a century ctulici) tlio enactments 
as to the animals laAvful for food are explained 
syiiiholically.2 But by Philo’s age symbolical 
iriteiqiretation had so fully developed that the 
Alexandrian allegoxist felt impelled to reimke 
tliobo of his bretliren Avho neglected the ceremonial 
acts because they regarded them merely as symbols 
of ideal things.^ Tiiough this is a real danger to a 
ecremonial religion, on the otlier side it can gam 
ap 2 >reciably by idealizing institutions the original 
signiiicanco o'f Avhicli is outAvorn or uiiknown. 
Ancient 1 lies may have boon derived from x>rimi- 
live tabus, and yet they have rotamed ]}ermaueijt 
{useeptauco by the process of symludizatioii. In a. 
remarkable ietlm IMaimoiihles dealt wltli 

certain ac?ts of wor,sbi]>, such as jwostratioii (as 
practifiod by Muhammaclans in the 32th ccutury). 
Probably such acts Avorc tlerivod from olden 
customs of exiiosmg parts of tlie liody, but, con- 
tends Maimomdes,'^ they no longer mean anything 

1 See Sabbath (Jewish). 2 §§ JS9-106. 

s De Aligr, Abraham^ X6 (Opera, ed. Mangey* Iroadon, 

X742, k^50). * » 

1520, lol. tw. ' , ' 
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of the kind and have become symbols of humility. 
Pi'e&ent values do not entirely depend on past 
oiigins. A similai jninciple might undoubtedly be 
very widely applied to the history of religious 
ceremonial, which often becomes ennobled by the 
newer ideas read into it by piogressive ages. And, 
conversely, when an institution is lost (as with the 
Biblical saciific(is), the whole- system may be retio- 
spectively idealized by symbolical adaptation. 
When, alter the destruction of the Temple, prayer 
and chanty and fasting perforce displaced sacrifice, 
the latter shared in the moralizing process. But 
the relation went deeper. Fasting vas sacrifice : 
the loss of bodily tissue coiiesponded (in the 
Eabbinic concex>tioii) to the oiieiing of a sacrificial 
animal on the altar. ^ The table at which the 
ordinal y meals weie eaten became a veritable 
altar,- and the partaking of food was in the Jewish 
home associated with a variety of customs, derived 
in large partfiom the same range of symbolism. 
It has often been claimed, moi cover, that the 
dietary laws, besides being included in the law of 
holiness, or rather because of that inclusion, weie 
a training in control of the appetites and restiaint 
of desires. Maimonides also ofieis a utilitarian 
view, that the forbidden food was unwholesome ; ^ 
thus showing that, though the utihtaiian and the 
symbolical mterpietations are in a sense rival 
theorie.s, they may be syncretized by a skilful 
moralist ® 

Another aspect of the same phenomenon is pre- 
sented by symbolic survivals. Acts which weie 
once ilteial are retained as rites. Many current 
Jewish marriage customs are of this nature. The 
bridal canopy, so picturesque a feature of a Jewish 
wedding, was originally the marriage cliambei. 
Tiien the Scriptural application of the marital 
state to the relation of God to Israel led to sym- 
bolic results, among them the appointment of a 
bridegroom of the Law on the feast of Kojoicmg at 
the end of Tabernacles.® It i.s not quite clear why 
a glass is bioken at Jewish weddings ; it is prob- 
ably a inemento morV Funeral customs are also 
marked by symbolic survivals. Some of these are 
Kabbalistic in origin, and it is not always easy to 
discriminate the symbolical from the superstitious.® 
Bo, too, with such ceremonies as tashlikh.’^ Many 
symbolical customs arose in memoiy of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, Historical associations are 
also responsible for many a symbolic rite. Drap- 
ing the synagogues in black on the fast of the 
Qtii of Ab IS an instance in point. The shofar, 
or ram’s horn, was thus connected with events 
and anticipations, with Sinai in the past and the 
Messianic age in the future. Accox-ding to 
Se'adiah, the shofar symbolized ten ideas : (1) 
creation, (2) repentance, (3) revelation, (4) prophecy, 
(5) destruction of the Temple, (fi) the binding of 
Isaac, (7) imminence of danger, (8) day of judg- 
ment, (9) restoration of Israel, and (10) resurrec- 
tion. In this manner many rites were saved from 
becoming obsolete. The phylacteries worn on the 
head typify service of the mind,* on the hand, 
service of the body. The former represents the 

^ Num. BabhCiK 18. ® T.B. Ber. 66» 

3 Maimonidea, The Guide of the PerpUXBd^tt. M. Priedlaufier, 
Lon<loii, 18S5, ill. 25, 

4/5. iii. 4H. 

6 Of. on this pointi M. Friedlander, The Jewish ile.Ugion^ p. 
456 ; M. Joseph, J udalsm, m Creed and Life^ p. 194. In modem 
times there has heen a strong: tendency (often unhisfconoal) to 
explain symbols on ntilitarian j^Tounds. 

t On irreetmf^ the Sabbath hride sec Annotated Bd. of Juth, 
Daily Prayer Booh^ pp. exxw, 111 (ijiis work may he consulted 
throughout for liturgical syinhohsm). 

I Of. L Abrahams, Jmish Xnfe %n the MiMh AgeSf London, 
1S06, ch. s. 

The beat colleetiop of the ouatoms coTinected uith illness 
and death may be found in Aaron h, Moses, Mla^ahar Fa65a7;, 
Mantim, 162C (often reprinted). 

^ JB, S.V, 


recognition of the Godhead, the latter restraint of 

Jewish symbolism is also illustrated in ecclesi- 
astical art, and m colours. Thus the blue thread 
on the fiinges (Nu 15^®) is the colour of the sea, the 
sky, the divine tlirone of glory. The symbolism 
of art was moie thoi oughgoing. The Crown of 
tiie Law is a iro<iuent ornament on mantles of the 
scrolls, and so is the Shield of David.® On ancient 
Jewish coins, too, symbols were employed; so 
also with tombs. 

The prevalent custom now is to avoid sepulchral 
emblems. This accords with the oldest rule, foi 
tlie siyyun of the Talmud was only a mark warn- 
ing wayfarers against incurring ritual impurity by 
contact with the tomb. Yet the action of Simon, 
who carved panoplies and (possibly) ships on the 
pyramidal tombs at Modm (1 Mac 13-’^}, can 
scaicely have been isolated. Outside Palestine 
the Jews ot the fast centuries of the Christian era 
ceitainly adopted the Gieek habit of inscriptions 
and intioduced symbols, such as an oil vessel, the 
seven- branched candlestick (.symbolical of the soul 
[Pi 20-^]), the ram's lioiri (Messianic), and an ear of 
com (tyi)G of the resuiiection). These emblems 
are paiailel to those on the Maccabman cuin.s and 
to those favouied by Jews in the late medirevai 
period. At that late date symbols apjiear desciip- 
tive of the dead, as out-stretched palms as in 
act of benediction (for priest), ewer as in act of 
bathing (Levifce), a haip for a musician, a crown 
for a goldsmith, and so foith. In the 18th cent. 
Jews, like theii Ciiiistiau neighbours, used sym- 
bolical signs for houses and businesses. Thus the 
Kothschild family still exemplifies the custom in 
its name (‘Red Shield’). Oinamental coats-of- 
arms are found on tombs in the oldest Jewish 
burial-ground of the Sephardic Jews in London. 
Such customs are no longer in vogue. There has 
been a growth, however, of symbolism in syna- 
gogue decoration in the form of glass windows 
mostly Without human or animal figures. 

In the Talmud a good deal of legal symbolism 
vas taken over from ancient Biblico-1 as well as 
from Roman law.^ Some of this is still retained. 

Returning to the more religions aspect of the 
subject, we may say in general that in the Midrasli 
symbolism is the soul of Jewish ceremonial. Many 
particulars of the sacrificial system, the ritual of 
the Temple, synagogue, and home, are treated in 
this manner. Take, e.q., the rites of 'J’abernacles 
— the bearing of jialm-limanch, citron, myrtle, and 
willows of the brook (Lv 23^®). The palm is the 
spine, the citron tlie heart, tlie myrtle the eye, the 
willow the mouth, so that, in the synagogue 
liturgy, the cition atones for heart sins, the palm 
for stiff-necked pride, the willow for foul speech, 
the my I tie for lusts of the eye. In another version 
the old homilists® explain the ‘four kinds’ as 
symbolizing four types of character. The citron 
has both scent and taste, so there are men who 
study and perform ; the palm-date has taste hut 
no scent, so there are men who study but do not 
perform; the myrtle has scent but no taste, so 
there are men who perform but not on the basis 
of study ; the willow has neither scent nor taste, 
so there are men who neither study the law nor 
perform good deeds. The Holy One did not 
destroy these, bub bade all be united into one 
bundle, the better elements atoning for the less 

1 Of. Bhullidn ‘JTriSM, i, ck. 25. 

^ Of. Sip § on tbe tc\t. 

8 On this see JE viu. 251 1 and Jewish Opinion^ London, Jan. 
1019. Tbe Tree of Life (on the basis of Pr 3^^) was also a 
symbol of tbe life-tov!ng powei* of tbo Law, and the Tree 
aecorchngly appears hi synaj^oj^uo decorations. 

4 Of. 8. Erauss, Talmud. Archaoloyie^ Leipzi'^* 1010-13, in. 8. 
On the Bymliohsm of the shoe sec new ser., vi. [1916-16] 
1-33 

5 pe^iqta R., 28, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, ISSO, p. 178. 
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good. In this manner symbolism is turned to the 
cause of humanism 


foundress Keroossa, the daughter of the 
Hera.’i 


moon goddess lo- 


Litisraturi? — The authoiities are cited in the couiseof the 
aitiole. See paiticulaily M Fnedlander, TIw Jewish 
Religion, London, 1801, pp. 32Sf, 385, 314, 356, 487 ; M 
Joseph, yuda<5m as Creed and Life, do. 1903, Intiod., ch, i 
(end) and passim, JJS, s v. ‘Symbol’; Annotated Edition of 
the Authorised Dady Piayer Booh, ad. I xVbiahams, London, 

1014 I. Abrahams. 

SYMBOLISM (Muslim). — The Tshimic lan- 
guages appear to have no exact equivalent for 
‘ symbol.’ When it. signifies a badge indicative of 
office, party, oi community, the nearest would be 
sill' dr, 01 in ceilain cases ghiydr ; where what is 
meant by it is a veiled expression for an idea, the 
Arabic lendering would be hindyah. 

Islam as a religious system has nothing corre- 
sponding to tlie CJiristian cross, Muhammad seems 
to have adopted the Homan eagle as the standard 
foi his armies,^ but the flag of the later {'Abhasid) 
khalifahs was ‘like any other, only black in colour 
with the legend in white, “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.’”^ Tiiose borne by various 
factions and legiments differed in colour and at 
times in the woiding of the legend ; thus the 
‘Abbasid colour was black, the 'Alawid green, the 
TJmayyad white ; tiie flag of the Zanji pretender ot 
the year 255 A.H was a strip of silk with a Qui’anic 
legend in red and green ; ^ m the processions of the 
sultans of Tunis white, red, yellow, and green 
flags were carried ; those of the diffeient tribes 
difieied^ in legend the flags of the different divi- 
sions of the Ottoman army were red, yellow, green, 
white, red and white, green and white.® The 
Muhammadan colour in India is green,® which by 
an oidinance of the Mamliik Sultan Sha'ban of 
773 A.H. on the turban indicates descent from the 
Pro])het.'^ 

Theie is no more common error than the sup- 
position that the descent (or rather crescent and 
star) is an Islamic symbol, and even approved 
writers on Oiiental subjects are apt to fail into it.® 
It was certainly in pre-Turkish times sometimes 
used as an ornament on the minn,rets of mosques ; ® 
and on flags — e.g., that of the Faiimids of Egypt, 
accompanied by'a lion of red and yellow satin, and 
that of the Almohads (a.d. 1159)^^ — and on the 
sedan-chair of a Zanjid princess.^^ As such the 
crescent had been employed on the Homan sena- 
torial shoe—a practice for which PlutarclG'^ ofiers a 
variety of reasons. The curient view of its adop- 
tion by the Turks is well presented by F. T. 
Elworfchy : 

' Hera, under her old moon-name, lo, had a celebrated temple 
on the site of Byaantliim, said to have been founded by her 
daughter Koroessa, “ the horned.” The crescent, which was in 
all antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages the symbol of 
Byzantium, and which is now the symbol of the Turkish 
Empire, is a direct inheritance from Byzantium’s mythical 


1 A. von Kremer, Culturgeseh. das Orients, Vienna, 1876--77, i. 
81. 

55 Miskawaihi, tr. D, S. Margoliouth, i. 198. 

3 Tabaii, Chronicle, ed. M, J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1879-1901, 
ill. 1748. 

i Qalqashandi, Suhli aLA*sha, Cairo, 1916, v. 143. 

5 J. W. Zinkeisen, Geseh. desosymmisehm Reiches m Europa, 
Gotha, 1840-63, lu. 271. 

<*J. W. Kaye and G. B. Malleson, Eist. of the Mutiny, 
London, 1888-89, V. 82. 

7 Ibii lyaa, Eistory of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, i 227. 

8 Kaye and Jlalleson, ni 90 : ‘ From the time when Mahmud 
of Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of rule and 
domination in the country of the Hindus,’ Al-Biruni, Ohron-^ 
ology of Ancient Nations, tr. B. Saohau, London, 1879, p. 293, 
compares with the Christian symbolism of the cross the com- 
parison of the name Muhammad with the human figure. 

9 See a case about a.i). 1270 in the mosque of San'a in Yemen 
(Khazraji, The Fearl-Btrings, tr. J. W. Eedhouse, Leyden, 
1900-08, i. ISO). 

If) Qalqashandi, hi. 474. 

11 B. Mercier, EuU de VAfnqm septentrionaU {BcrMrie), 
Paris, 1888-90, ii. 100. 

12 Ibn Jubair, ViaggU, tr. 0. Schiaparelli, Borne, 1900, p. 826. 

1® Qmst. Rom. p, 281. 
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IvoiocRsa, suppossd to Imve been not the fouudre&s, 
but the moilier of thc^ founder, of Byzantium, 
seems to have been an infeienco fiom the Golden 
Horn and so to have no place in this mquiiy. 
Further, it seems correct to say that the crescent 
and star figure, Ihough rarely, on coins of Byzan- 
tium, but as one of numerous ornaments, Hnclthat 
no ancient author mentions any connexion between 
tins emblem and the city. The signa Constant 
tinopolcos, according to A. Geofr£eu&,® who a^sseits 
that the Tmks ‘ncqne insigniis utuiitur neque 
coioms,’ Avere quite ditlerent. The earliest men- 
tion of it m English litei'atuie is said to be in the 
Arte of English Poesie by G. Puttenham (1589),^ 
Avho asciibes its introduction to the sultan Selim i. 
(1512-20), with the notion of increase and bright- 
ness, though it has been observed® that the 
crescent is not that of the new hut that of the 
Avaning moon, Avhile rising in its AA^ake is the 
moinmg star of hope ; from Pntienham’s time the 
antithesis hetAveen it and the cross has been com- 
mon in English and French literature. F. San- 
sovino,® hoAvever, supposes it to have been the 
ancient emblem of Bosnia, adopted by Muhammad 
II. when that country was conquered in 1463. 
This is declaied to be an error by Zmkeisen,^ Avho 
speaks of a golden descent inheiited from the 
Seljnks, and displayed on all the flags and stand- 
ards of viziers, beglerbegs, etc., appearing on the 
earliest flags of the Janissaries. With von Ham- 
mer Purgstall® it is a silver crescent which, with 
the two-pointed SAvord of 'Umar, gleamed on the 
blood-red flag of the earliest Janissaiies; in the 
authority to Avhich he refers® the Janissaries’ 
flag displays the swoid without the crescent ; what 
appears on the flag of the caA^alry is evidently a 
horseshoe laiher than a ciescent, Avith no star. 
It is Avorth noticing that the tieljuk chioniclei Ibn 
Bibi^® compaies the shoe of the sultan ‘Ala-addin’s 
horse to a crescent and its nails to stars ; whence 
the symbol may originally belong to cavalry 
regiments. Its occurrence, however, on certain 
Byzantine coins is leniarkable, and seems to have 
some connexion until its later employment by the 
Turks, AAdio have not often introduced it on coins. 

The symbols of royalty m use at the Islamic 
courts were similar to those found elsewhere. In 
Umayyad times the khalifah on accefsion received 
a rod*, a signet, and a sex oil. The lod Avas doubt- 

less the Prophet’s; in ‘Abbasid times a neAV 
khalifah received nob only the Prophet’s signet, 
which was a silver ring Avitli a bezel of Chinese 
iron Avith the legend ‘ Muhammad is the Proiihet 
of God,’ hut that of his piedecessor, with a ruby 
i nscribed Avith the khalifah’s name. The 'Abbasid 
khalifah also wore a croAvn against Arab usage 
and indeed the etiquette of fcheir court Avas closely 
modelled on that of the Sasanians, as appears from 
the recently published handbook of ib by Jahi?of 
Basrah.^® A croAvn Avas Avorn by the Fatimids of 


1 The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p 183. 

2 Provisionallj' colleclied by J. H. von Bckhel, DoctriTia Nttni’ 
momm Vetenim, Vienna, 1792-98, ii. 28. 

® Aulce TurciccG Eesoiptio, Basel, 1677, p. 3. 

4 In English Repnnts, ed. K Arber, London, 1808, p. 117. 

5 By G. H. Lancaster, Prophecy, the War, and the Near East, 
London, 1910, p. 161 

6 Eist. universale dei Turchi, Venice, 1668, i. 67. 

7 in. 273. 

8 Qesch. das osmanischen Reiches, Pqet, 1827-36, i. 93. 

9 Plate XVII, in Comte de Marsigli's Eiat tnilUaire de Vempire 
ottoman, The Hague, 1732, ii. 63. 

10 Bd. M. T, Houtsma, Leyden, 1902, p. 204. 

11 Aghmii, Cairo, 1323, vi. 100, 

13 Miskawaihi, i* 029. He also inherited the Prophet s cloak 
(Imrdah), turban, and throne or pulpit, 

1® i>mmi of Buhturf, Constantinople, 1300, i. 70, li,. 168, e^. 

w MutanabbiiOarmina cum Comm. Wdhidii, ed. F. Dietenci, 


Berlin, 1S61, p. 3S0. 

15 Liwe de la Couroyine, ed, Ahmed Zek!, Oaim, 1914. 
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also.^ Ill ilioir pioccssioim ihoie \ver(3 "boine 
a rodj a special sword (said to have been made ot 
meteorite), an ink[»ot, a lance, a tat get (said to have 
belonged to tlm Piopliet’s uiirle ITamzah), a hovse- 
slioe-aliaped ruby,^ and a canopy or umbrella 
The last of these was a common emblem of loyalty, 
and figures, t g , at Indian courts/ wlieie the sove- 
reign in the IGth cent, was attired ‘ m a white qahci^ 
made like a shiit tied with strings on the one side, 
and a little cloth on his hea<l coloured oftentimes 
with red oi yellow/-^ The qaha a 2 mears in the 
attire of the ^Pawadliid MiVizz al-liaulah (10th 
cent.),*" and, with a black robe, a belt, and a sword, 
it formed the distinguishing dress of a vizier.^ 
Apparently the belt symbolized some sort of sub- 
ordination, as an Indian prince to whom yaimn al- 
Daiilah gave a lobo of honour had to be coinpeUed 
to put on this poition of itP 

Homage^ to a newly-appointed soveieign was (at 
any rate in early times) indicated by a shake of 
the hand, the meaning of which is shown by the 
term employed to be agreement over a bargain. 
In later times homage was indicated by kissing 
the ground befoie the ruler ; this piactice, origin- 
ally alien to Islamic ideas, had become familiar 
before the end of the 4th Islamic centuiy,® To a 
newly-appointed rizicr (or emir) food was sent in 
the 4th cent, from the khalifalds table/ probably 
signifying that lie had become a member of the 
royal liousohold. The practice of ollering such a 
poison Iragiant herbs is said to ha\ e boon a purely 
Persian or Pailemite rile, the sense of which is not 
clear. 

Owing to Islamic objection to the limner’s art, 
symljolism is very scanty in its aichitecture, and 
where found ap^iears to be borrowed. The gieal 
mosque of Cordova exhibited in the carvings of its 
lattices the peculiar foimof the Indian cross, the 
meaning of which is unknov/n, whereas ‘ the crest- 
ing of the walls, oiigiually painted scarlet, is 
typical of fl<‘une, and, 'hronght fiom Peibia, syni- 
holized tlie faith of the Giiebers, woishijipers of 
fire. ’ Probably in such cases the Muslim worship- 
pers and spectators were quite ignoiant of the .sig- 
niication. The same is likely to be tiue of the 
ornaments to be found on other works of art, 
such as pottery and textiles. Certain creatures 
pe indeed liabibually associated with particular 
ideas, chiefly on etymological grounds-— c.t/., the 
raven with parting— but there is little scope for 
their employment in art. The symbolism of 
magical or quasi-magkal rites in use in some com- 
nuinities the figures representing either a 
double hand or the spathe of tlie male palm, indic- 
ative of fertility, painted in Tunis on the walls of 
the house where there is to bo a wedding) is prob- 
ably not Islamic. 

The practices of Islamio ritual are tralaiitious, 
though taken from many dilFerent communities j 
their symbolic interpretation is therefore conjec- 
tural, and is tlie subject of comsiderable speculation. 
Bcveral pages are devoted by the mystic Ibn ‘Arab! 
to the meaning of the postures of prayer (salat ) : 

‘the of the hands implies that whatever was therein 

has fallen away } it is as though the Almiylity, when He com- 
manded this, said, “When thou stando&t beiore Me, stand as .a 

1 Qalqashandi, iii. 472. 

2 luihxesof this shape adorned the case of the supposed Qur’an 

of *{Jthman, carried before the Almohad Thaui (S. F. Scott, 
J1%bU ofth&UQoHBh&iviHv& Philadelphia, 1U04, ii. 301), 

8 V. A. Smith, the Great Mogul, Oxford, 1917, p. 37. 

4 Description by llalph Fitch, 1583, t&. p. 103. 

s Miskawaihi, u. 165. *5 Ib, i, 166, etc. 

f Ihn al-Athir, Chronicle, 396. 

8 See Hilal, ed. E, F, Amedroji, Beyrut, 190i, p, 450, etc. 
Earlier examples are AgMni, vi. 20 (time of Amiu) : Tahaii, ih, 
1826 (time of Muhtadi). ^ 

0 Mislsawaihi, i. 136, 223, S61, Ii. IS, 32. 

3»rft.li,83. n Scott,! 650. 

52 A. J. 3Sf. Tremeamc, The Man of the Bort, hoiKlon, 1914, p. 


poor mendicant, who owns nolhine , ihiig away evei.i thing that 
thou possesscst, and stand empty-handed, setting it bohiiid 
thee ; for 1 am ni fiunt ot thee ” Muieover since the hands arc 
the seat of powm, hyianing liis hands lie confesses that (he 
powei 18 God’s, not his own , he who laises them to the chest is 
tlimkmg that God is in fiont of him ; he who lai^cs them to his 
eais IS thinking that God is above him. Sitting in praier is 
the attitude of tlic slave before his master, an attitude which 
he may not adojit without the rnastei’s leave,’ etc ^ 

Similar Bpeciilalions on the mean mg of the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage aio to he found m the 
V 01 k of Ghazali the i^jiecial gai ment.s v oin by the 
pilgrim, d.y,, are toiemiiuliiim of ihegiave'doihe^ 
wherein he will meet his Maker. 

liesides explaining much of the Qui’an as 
elaborate symbulibui the Sufis ig v.) developed a 
sj^&teiii of Iheir ow n, or ratlier a number of feyslerns ; 
and tlieie are luimeious collections of odes in 
Aiablc and Ikrsiaii which, oslensihly dealing with 
love and wine, axe tiaditionally mterpieted as 
dealing vitli tlie doctiines of pantheism, Illnstra- 
tions of the style will be found in the comment aiy 
of n, Wilbexforce Chuke on his tianslatloix of the 
iJuKviot Haliz,** where we axe told that Mneeze’ 
signifies the means whereby union with tlie Desired 
One is attained, ‘ bell ’ signifies tlie angel of death, 
‘dark night’ the woidd, ‘wave’ the excess oi 
divme knowledge, etc., whereas in some cases the 
same term is vaiiously explained ; thus ’ naicissus’ 
may signify the gixjwtli of the ivorld, the pure 
existence of God, the vision of God, or inward 
results of joy in lesjiect of deeds. These niteipre- 
tations aie not always \ci*y convincing; but in 
some woiks of the lund the s^niibulisiii is eithei 
interpreted by the anihoi himself or is suMcieutly 
clear oi conventional to leave no doubt of the 
meaning ; axi example is to bo fouml in the Alas- 
7tavi ot Jahil al-I)in 

The employment of symbolic acts, cither to em- 
phasize language or in lieu of it, is common with 
Oiiental jieoples, but not specially ishlnuc. 'j’he 
same paiable has a toudeuey to do duty through 
many centimes. Ibn al-Atfiu lecoids (\.li 44*2) 
how, wdion an Arab tribe proposed to take Kaiia- 
xvan, they seleetcil as tlu'ir comrnanfloi a man who 
oflered to pursue the following ])lan: taking a 
carpet, he unfolded it, and then so id to the otheis, 

‘ Which of you can get to the middle of this carpet 
without treading upon it ? ’ They cleclaied it to be 
impossible. He showed them that the carpet had 
to be rolled up fx*om the edge, meaning that the 
country had gradually to be conquered and bccuied. 
According to W. G. Talgrave, Ibrahim l^isha 
obtained the command of an expedition against 
Nejd eight ccniiirieb after by solving the ]>rublcm 
of the cai'pet.® 

LiTBKAruiiE, — See the works quoted m the fuotnotea 

IJ. S. Maugotjoutji. 

SYMBOLISM (Bemiiic).—-'i1ie extent to which 
symboHsiii exists in UT literature is veiy doubt- 
ful, In the case of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
however, our knowledge is much more definite and 
is obtained cluelly from a study of cyllmler-seals, 
the Babylonian bouiidary-stoiios, and the mono- 
liths of Assyrian kings. On the Babylonian 
hitdm'vm, or boundary-stones, the emblonm of the 
gods are grouped together, and in one case the 
name of the god with whom the em]>lem is associ- 
ated is inscribed by the side, thus giving us de- 
finite data on which to base our inve.stigations. 

The Ilahrew word for symbol, 6ih, is mobt, probably connected 
with the root * to describe with a mark,* and with Aesyr. 

itiu. Somo scholars bavo sn^^gested a connexion between Assyr. 
iitumdUGh, npO'® 

5 Pictub-fli Mahhiyyahf Cairo, 1293, i. 561 f. 

2 Xbga 'Ulum al'JOin, Cairo, 1306, i. 208! 

3 Calontta, 1S91, i. 2 f. 

4 See the tr. by E. H. Wbinficld, London, 1808. 

^Personal Narrative of a Year^B Jourmp through Cmiimt 

and Eastern Arabia. London. 1806, ii. 48, 
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I. The symbolism of religious life. — The Tomplo 
as the centie of the religious life of ancient I^iael 
should bo treated first. Solomon’s lemplo was 
specifically built in order that it uiight contain the 
ark, the symbol of the presence of the dei ty. Iii 
the second Temple, the adytum being empty, the 
presence of tlie deity was symbolized by the con- 
tinuance of the altar seivice, the Day of Atone- 
ment ritual, and the shewbread. Among the 
Semites the god was symbolically ropiesentcd as 
a nobleman dwelling in his palace, and VY, M. 
Fluid eis Petrie^ has showni that the features and 
routine of Egyptian temples •were similar to those 
of huge households. First came the small chamber 
symbolizing the mysterious dwelling of the deity 
himself. The larger hall in front of this could be 
compared to the audience* chamber where human 
kings receive their subjects, whilst the larger space 
in front ot the building was primarily a meeting- 
place for the people. The division of the Temple 
into a Holy Place and Holy of Holies was also 
symbolical *aiid corresponded to the heavens and 
tile highest heaven (d^d^ and [1 K 8^^]), 

whilst the entrance may have symbolized the 
eartli, Jahweli’s footstool {Is 68^), Why was the 
Temple built on a mountain? This leally brings 
us to another question. Was there any connexion 
between the idea which represented Jahweh’s home 
on a mountain and the ‘high places’ refeued to in 
the OT ? From the standpoint of the Deuterono- 
mic histoiian, the high places were legitimate 
places of worship until the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. It is to be noted also that the high 
places aie said to have been built on hills, and it 
has therefoie been suggested ^ tliat they were 
aibificial mounds taking the j)lace of natural high 
places such as the summits of hills and mountains. 
T!ie explanation of this symbolism can be learned 
fiom Babylonia. One of tiio most noticeable 
oharaoteristics of the Babylonian temples was 
their enormous size. In we read that the 

people meet together in the land of Shmar and 
decide to build a city and a tower that shall reach 
up to heaven. To the Babylonians a temple was 
above all a ‘high place,’ and there is a symbolic 
leason to account for this conception. Jensen ^ 
has shown that the Babylonians regarded the earth 
as a huge mountain. In fact the" earth was actu- 
ally called E-Kur, ‘mountain house.’ Later they 
began to identify one particular part of the eai tli 
— a mountain peak pieferably — as the dwelling of 
the god, so that the temples which were built later 
were knov/n as ‘ mountain houses.’ The height of 
the temple thus symbolized the mountain which 
had formed the original home of the deity. ^ The 
same idea can be seen by sketching the histoiy of 
Mt. Zion. The sanctuary on the mountain existed 
befoie the settlement of the Hebrews. Just as 
His people dispossess the early settlers of Canaan, 
so Jahweh dispossesses the god of Zion. Mt. Zion 
is now regarded as His home and He therefore 
reveals Himself to His people from the mountain 
(Ex 19^^). We can thus see the symbolic idea 
which suggested the ziqqiirats in Babylonia, the 
high places in Canaan, and the sacred temple 
mount in Israel. 

The very names ‘ark of Jahweh,’ ‘ark of God,’ 
suggest that the ark contained an object which in 
some manner symbolized the God of Israel. In 
tho Assyrian temples a statue of the god took 
the place of the ark in the Holy of Holies, and 

2 Presidential address before the Egjrotian Section of the 
Third International Congress for the History of Beligiona 
CVrans{^cti07iSf Oxford, 19(}8, i. 186 f.), 

2 W. Gesenius, preface to 0. P. W. Giamberg', BeUgUmideen 
des Berlin, 1829, i. xix-xxi. 

8 PU Kosmlogi& der BabyMnprf pp, 1S6-195, 

4 Of. the minarets attached to the Mnliammadan moatliies, 
and see K. Herjdeld’s monograph, BamarrUf Berlin, 


it has Lheiefoie boon suggested Uial Uiu aik 
with thecheiiibim ovei it was asym])oi (4 Jah^^oh. 
'idle custom of cairyiug about an aik as a 
symbol of tliG deity has its parallel in othei 
Semitic leligions. ^ In Babylonia the go<ls wcie 
carried about in ships m solemn piocession, and in 
Egypt the arks with their images were placed in 
boats. Henan ^ actually derives the Hebiew ark 
fioni the Egyptian aik- boat, but tbeie is not 
suOicient evuiciice to waiiaut such a suggestion. 

Cheync*^ thinks that the syud)t)luj nieanirig ul 
the blazon seri>eiit can be ieanietl hour Bal)yloma. 
He thinks that the biazen oxen in 1 K 7“^ weie 
copies of the oxen wbicii stood in Babylonian 
temples as symbols of Mardiik. 1. Bonzmg*er® has 
suggested tliat theie was a serpent-clan among the 
Isiaelite tubes and that Nehushtmi may have 
been its sacred symbol (Gn 49^’^). Tlie two pillais 
Jachxn and Boaz which stood in front of the poicii 
of the Temple weie probably symbolical. The 
temple of Melkai fch at Tyie and also the temple at 
Hieiapolis had two similar pillais m front of tlieni, 
and, as these weie symbols of the deity and 
Solomon’s temple was constructed on the same 
principle, it has been suggested that Jacliin and 
Boaz were symbols of Jahweh. It is possible that 
the brazen lavers and the sea of the Temple 
symbolized the clouds. As to the sea and oxen, 
W. H. Kofeters^ linds here a symbolic trace of 
the Babylonian myth of the stiuggle of Marduk 
and Tiamat— the sea lepresentmg Tiaiuat and the 
oxen Mauluk. Seeing that the Babylonian ciea- 
tion-myth determined the form of the Israeiitish 
cosmogony, this view has received general .support, 
although there is no diiect leteienee to it in the 
OT. H. P. Smith suggests that the twelve oxen 
were symbols of the twelve constellations and that 
the sea was a symbol of the great celestial leservoii 
from which the eaith is watered. The ornamental 
iiguies on the smaller lavers he also regards as 
symbolical. The bull was sacred to Jahweh, the 
lion was sacred to Astaite, whilst the jialm-tree is 
represented with a symbolic meaning in Phmniciaii 
art. The ornamentation therefore suggested a 
syncretistic purpose in building the Temple. 

Although there is not the slighteht reteience in 
the OT to any symbolic meaning of the tabeinacle, 
scholais, 1 ) 0 th ancient and modern, have suggejated 
that both m its structure and in its appurtenances 
it symbolized vaiious religious truths. The Heb. 

‘dwelling,’ expressed the idea that God dwelt 
among His people ; lyiD ‘ tent of meeting,’ re- 
presented the idea that God met His people there ; 
whilst the name nnyn hnii, ‘ tent of the testimony,’ 
constantly called to mind that the decalogue in- 
scribed on the tables of the ark bore witness to 
the covenant bet^veen Jahweh and His people. 
But there are other ideas symbolized by the taber- 
nacle. The inneimost chamber, the Holy^ of 
Holies, was the dweiUng-place of the deity Him- 
self. This could be entered by the high-priest 
alone, and only onca a year— 'On the Day of Atone- 
ment. In this chamber everything w^as made of 
gold and decorated with beautifuily-made fabrics, 
whilst the vestments of the high-priest were con- 
spicuous by their gorgeous finery. This gave 
expression to the thought that God’s most holy 
minister and His chief abode should be adorned 
with becoming dignity and splendour. On the 
other hand, in the Holy Place, which could be 
entered by the priesthood only, the furniture was 
of gold, wMlst the outer pillars, which ivere taken, 
no doubt, as belonging to the court, were made of 
brass. The court, which was for the people, had 

1 BH, ofth 0 People of Israel^ ISnsj. ed., Loadon, 1S8S, i 128. 

2jE{?if4coI.0388. 

8 BehfweM Arehaologief TUMngun, 1907, p. SOS. 

^ Theologimh Tifdsohviji^ ii. [18791 455 ff. 

& OP Bkt, Edmh«rg:h, 1903, p. B6, 
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only brass. The covei mg for the Holy of Holies 
was made of costly maieiials with (igured cheiu- 
him ; the curtain at the door of the Holy Place 
was without cheiubim, and that at the comb was 
simjrly made of wliite linen. We can thus sec 
how the costliness of the adoinments of the diiler- 
ent apartments symbolized their sacredness ; the 
more sacied a chamber was, the more sumptuously 
was it adorned. 

‘Together the curtains are designed to form the earthly, and, 
with the aid of the attendant 'cherubim to symbolize the 
heavenly, dwelling-place of Ibe God of Isiael ’ 1 

The sacrificial system of the Hebrews symbol- 
ized self- surrender and devotion to the will of God, 
the need of forgiveness, and the blessing of divine 
fellowship. The peace-offering with its com- 
munion-feast showed the idea of fellov ship between 
God and man ; the tmnid^ or continual offering, 
ymbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken service to 
uahweh ; whilst the sin-olfeiing with its sprinlding 
of blood showed that one of the conditions of 
cleansing oneself from sin was to place oneself 
submissively before God. The care taken in the 
preparation of the aromatic compounds of the 
incense suggests a symbolic meaning. From Ps 
141” it appears that incense was regarded as a 
spiritual symbol of piayer. Bahr regards the 
shewbread'as a symbol of the fact that Jahweh 
was ever present with His people and was the 
giver of their daily bread. Circumcision was a 
tribal badge and showed that the patient had been 
admitted a member of the tribe, whilst the Sabbath 
symbolized the completion of the work of creation. 
In Ex it is actually described as an everlasting 
symbol between* Jahweb and Israel. The 
long hair worn by the Hazirite symbolized his con- 
secration for some special service. In ancient 
religions the offering of one’s hair, like the offer- 
ing of one’s blood, symbolized the making of a 
covenant between the wor.shipper and his god. 
The frontlets, or iotdphCtk (Ex 13^^'}, were badges 
worn upon the foieheacl and aim to show that tlie 
worshipper belonged to a certain religious com- 
munity, and as a worsbippei of the national deity 
was subject to His help and protection.^ Fire 
occurs as a symbol of the divine presence (Ex 20^^ 
3” etc.). It was also regarded as a purifying 
agent (Is 48^^), and to pas.s through fire was there- 
fore a symbol of purification. Would not this 
explain why sacrifices were burned before they 
could be accepted by God? Water was another 
source of symbolical purification. Ablutions were 
so common among the Hebrews that it is difficult 
to distinguisli washings performed for the sake of 
the body and those with a symbolical significance. 
Anointing ® denoted the consecration oi a person 
or even of an inanimate object (such as tiie taber- 
nacle and its appurtenances or the stone at Bethel). 
In ps 92^® it is referred to as a .symbol of prosper- 
ity and joy, and the cessation or the practice was 
therefore a symbol of mourning (2 S 12“®). The 
word asherdhi which appears very often as a name 
for Asiarte (1 K 18^®, 2 K 2H etc.), came to bo 
used as a name for the symbol of the goddess^ 
(Bt 7®, Ex 34^® etc.). The hammanhn were most 
probably symbols of the sun-god, who is called in 
rhoQuician inscriptions jdp whilst the masse- 
hMth wore symbols expressing gratitude for a 

1 A. it. S, Kennedy, art. ‘Tabernacle,* in »S'Z>A p. 885. 

s Of. the custom araong later Jews of fastening to tbc door- 
post a small box oontamiii^ certain texts from OT, and the 
Babylonian custom o£ banging' up images of some protecting 
deity at the entrance to houses (h. W. King, in ZA xl [1806] 
60-62). 

3 For the origin and signifioanae'of the rite see A. II. H, 
Kamphau&en, art. *Salbe,*mEiehm, BandiPortarhiiQh des hihl 
AUeHumsMSQ^-di, 

4 G* A. Barton, ‘ The Semitic IStar Cult,* Uebraiett. ix. [189S] 
13X-i05. xi. pSOSj 73. 

^ A. Bloch, Phon, Bmlin, 1890, p. 22. 


divine revelation (Gn 28^“ etc ). As to bull 
symbolism, it most probably oiigmated among 
the Hebrews themselves (and w^as not borrowed 
f 10111 the Egyptians, as liibherto supposed). The 
Hebrews being an agricultural race, it was natural 
that they should look upon the bull as a symbol of 
strength and power. The bulls on the lavers of 
{Solomon’s temple may have been due to the influ- 
ence of Phoenician workmen, for among the 
Phoonicians Baal was represented as a hull. The 
horns of the altar are regaided by some scholars 
as symbols of ancien t bull- woi shiii. The ^iiqqurats, 
or temide toivei.s, of Babylonia consisted usually 
of three, four, or seven stones, no doubt on account 
of the symbolic sacreilness attached to these 
numbers. The quadrilateral .shape of the ziq- 
qtirats, with the four corners towards the four 
cardinal points, symbolized the four quaiteis over 
which the Babylonian kings held dominion. The 
lions (symbols of Nergal) and the bulls (symbols of 
En-lil) Svhich stood at the entrances of Assyrian 
temples piobably symbolized the means whicn the 
gods had at their disposal for punishing man. 
The names of the temples symbolized the character 
of the gods to whom they were dedicated. Nabn’s 
temple was known as E-pad -kalama-suma, ‘ the 
liOLise of him who gives the sceiitre of the world ’ 
— no doubt suggested by the staff which formed 
the symbol of Nabu. Sin’s temple at Harran was 
called ‘the house of joy,’ and that of Shamasli 
was known as ‘the house of the universal judge.’ 
The basin of the temple known as apsu represented 
the domain of Ea, the water-god. The ziqqnraU 
and the basin thus became ‘living symbols of 
current cosmological conceptions.’ ^ 

We may now turn to the symbols of the gods 
themselves. 2 The symbol of Ramman, the storm- 
and thunder-god, was a lightning fork, whilst an 
axe represented the destruction which storm and 
thunder bring in their wake. His nature as a 
solar deity was also symbolized by a bull. Sin 
had a crescent, either by itself or with a disk. 
Since the moon at ceitain phases suggested the 
appearance of a horn, he was represented as an 
old man with a flowing beaid, and wearing a cap 
on which were tlie horns of the moon. The hoin 
w^as thus rogaided as his crowm and came to 
symbolize his power. This explains why the 
Assyrian kings adorned themselves with a horned 
crown as a symbol of divinity.® Anu symbolized 
‘ the abstract principle of which heaven and eaith 
are emanations.’^ Such expressions as ‘light of 
heaven and earth,’ by which Ninib %vas known, 
symbolized his beneficent character as a solar 
deity. But the fiery rays of the .sun might also 
be destructive, and he was therefore lepresented 
also under the form of a lion. Ea’s symliol con- 
sisted of a ram’s head which projected from a 
frame. This symbol occurs on the Bavian relief 
and the Esarliaddon stele. But on boundary- 
stones his symbol is usually an animal with the 
head of an antelope and the lower part of a fish. 
As the water-god of Babylonia, fountains were 
sacred to Mm, and he was regarded as the giver 
of fertility. He was the Oaniies of Berossus— 
half man, half fish — who came out of tlie water 
to instruct the people. The symbol of a ffsh was 
therefore suggested either by the idea of fertility 
or by the fact that he was god of the watei'. 
Nabu, as scribe of the gods, was symbolically 
represented as carrying tiie tablets of fate and 
recording the decision of the gods upon them. 

^ M. Jasferow, Tha ReUnion of Bahyhniti and Assyria, Boston, 
1808, p. 663. 

2 These s^mibols can be studied mosl conveniently from the 
3Umoires de la d4Ugali(m en Parsa, 

3 In OT the horn was a sjnnhol of power and its exaltation 
signified victory (1 K W-l, Jer 48^5 etc.> 

^ Jensen, p. 274. 
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The Btaff by which he is represented symbolizes 
either the stylus of a writer or a ruler’s sceptre. 
The solar god Mardiik symbolized the sun of 
spring which brings about the growth of vegeta- 
tion and the revival of nature. As a warrior-god 
his symbol is a spear, and as a storm-god he is 
represented by a horned diagon. Sometiinc>s he 
is represented by the symbol of a dog, and in a 
lexicographical tablet^ there is a refer ence to 
four dogs of Marduk. As the goddess of love and 
the symbol of creation Ishtar was represented by 
a female figure with her breasts exposed and a 
child on her left arm sucking her breast. She 
symbolized every feminine phenomenon of the 
Babylonian pantheon. She was the mother of the 
gods and the mother-goddess, and was theiefore 
prayed to in hymns as ‘ helper and heavenly mid- 
wife.’ As goddess of the passions she was repre- 
sented on seal-cylinders as nude, with the dis- 
tinctively femiiiine parts particularly emphasized. 
In the astrological system she was identihed with 
Venus and regarded as a symbol of light. Some- 
times her symbol is a star ^ of various shapes. i 
Kergal, who symbolized the hot sun of mid- 
summer, was represented by a lion ; Nusku, the 
fire-god, by a lamp ; and Sirgusu by an eagle. 
Homrnel® connects the name Bau with holm 
of Gn 1, and suggests that the goddess was a 
symbol of the watery depths of the universe. On 
one of the insciiptions of Nabu-pal-iddin Shamash 
is represented as seated in his shrine ; before him 
is a table resting on a wheel, and attached to the 
wheel are cords held by two male figures which 
direct its course. These figuies represent the 
messengers of Shamash, Malik and Bunene, who 
occupy the position of chariot- driveis. The sun’s 
movement across the heavens, which is here 
synibolized by the wheel, was thought of as a 
drive ^ (cf. Ps 19®), On seal-cylinders his bene- 
ficent character is symbolized by the manner in 
which he pours forth streams of water fiom jars 
placed on his should eis. But the most common 
symbol of Shamash is a sun-disk 
The chief symbol of Aslmr was a standard which 
consisted of a pole surrounded by a disk enclosed 
within two wings. Above the disk was the figure 
of a warrior shooting an arrow. The terra-cotta 
images of Bel found at Nippur ® represent him as 
an old man with a flowing beard, a real ‘ father ’ 
of the gods. He personified the various foices of 
nature whose seat and sphere of action is the in- 
habited world. Together with Anu and Ea, 
therefore, he symbolized the eternal laws of the 
universe. 

2. The symbolism of common life. — A Hebrew 
slave who refused to take advantage of the liberty 
open to him after seven yeais’ service had one of 
his ears bored with an awl and pinned to the door 
to show that he was in future to be devoted to the 
service of that house® (Ex 21®). Elevation to a 
position of superiority was symbolized by placing 
a cro\yn on the head (2 S 1^®, 2 K etc.). The 
worshipper spread out his hands in prayer to show 
that he desired to obtain divine mercy and help 
(Ex 1 K 8®^ etc.). Washing of the hands 

was a symbol of innocence. In Dt 21® the heifer’s 
neck was broken to show that the murderer de- 
served the punishment, whilst the elders of the 

IH. C. Rawiinson, TM Cumifo'im I^mnptions of Western 
Asia, London, 1861-84, ii. 66, col. in. 22-26. 

2 On a PhcBnioian gem the gazelle is figured along with the 
star and dove as a symbol of Astarte (W. R. Smith, Mtiship 
m&f Marnage in Early Arabia^, London 1908, p. 227 f.). 

5 Die semit Volker uni Spraehmi Leipzig, 1S81-S8. 

4 See A. Jeremias, The OT in the Light of the Aneient Bast, 
Eng. tr., London, 1911, i. IK). 

0 II. V. Hilprecht, Eicploratiotis in Bible Lands during the 
19th Century, Edinburgh, 1903. 

6 KoWftOk, LehrHoh der heb. Arch., Freiburg i. B„ 1894, i. 
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city by washing their hands showed that they were 
free fiom the guilt Hostility towards a person is 
shown by gaping with the mouth (Ps 35-h Job 
etc.) ; ill-feelmg by clapping the hands (Ezk 6^^ 
2p7 22^3), or by spitting in the face (Nii 12^^ Bt 
25®) ; and anger by gnashing tlie teeth (Ps 35^®, 
Job IG®, La 2^® etc.). Tlie key of tlie door was 
probably looked upon as a symbol of authoiity, 
and to place it ujion a man’s shoulder showed that 
he was appointed steward (Is 22^^), Coveirng a 
woman wrth one’s mantle signified the intention 
of acting as her piotector (Ezk IG®). The father 
of a new-born child acknowledged it as his ofi- 
spring by placing it upon ins knees (Job 3^®). In 
a Babylonian poem describing the wickedness 
wrought by the evil spirits they are said to snatch 
the child fiom the knees of a man. The use of 
salt as a condiment and the imiuancy which it 
gives to insipid ai tides of diet caused it to ho 
regal ded as a symbol of life. An abundance of 
salt has the efiect of preventing the giowth of 
vegetation, and therefore the ploughing of a city 
with salt denoted that it was condemned to eternal 
destiuction (Jg 9®®). It was a mark of reverence 
to east ofi' the shoes on approaching a sacred 
person or place (Ex 3®, Jos 5^®). To appear bare- 
foot was a sign of great emotion or of mourning 
(2 S 15®®, Is 20^ etc.), and to draw ofi‘ the shoes 
meant to give up a legal right (Ru d*^). The taking 
of an oath was symbolized by placing the hand 
under the thigh of the adjurer (Gn 24- 47^®), or by 
lifting up the hand towards heaven^ (Gn 14-®). 
As kissing was a means by which parts of the 
body of different persons came into contact, it was 
naturally a symbol of afiection and reveience 
(Gn 27®®, Ex 18*^, Ku 1® etc.). Vaiious symbolisms 
were used in mourning.^ Sackcloth was worn to 
show that the mourner’s giief for the departed 
was so great that he was ready to give up all the 
pleasures and conveniences of life (Gn 37®^ 2 S 3®^). 
The teaiing of one’s garment denoted that the 
mourner’s dearest friend had been torn fiom him 
(Gn 37®® 44^3 q^c.). The mourner went about 
barefoot and bareheaded (2 S 15^®, Ezk 24^*^), sat 
in ashes and sprinkled ashes upon his head (Jer 6®®, 
La 3^® etc.}, and practised various mutilations of 
the body (Jer 16® etc.). Shaving the head (as 
among the Arabs at the present time) was also a 
sign of mourning. The making of a covenant was 
symbolized by the person who gave the pledge 
passing between the parts of an animal cut into 
pieces, and thus showing that he was ready to be 
similaily treated if he failed to keep his promise 
(Gn 15®^^* etc.). 

Light represented to the Orientals the highest 
human good. The most joj^fui emotions and 
pleasing sensations are described under imagery 
derived from light (IK IH®, Ps 97^^ etc.). It was 
only natural that tlieie should follow a transition 
from corporeal to spiritual things, so that Hglit 
came to typify true religion and the happiness 
which it brings. Sin, wickedness, chaos, were 
represented by darkness. The lion was a symbol 
of strength (J1 1®). Kneeling was a mark of 
homage to a superior, and is therefore referred to 
as an attitude of worship (2 Ch 6^®, 1 K 8®"*). 

In Bab^rlonia it was ousfcomaiy for the suitor to 
present gifts to the girl’s parents. According to 
some scholars, this symbolized the purchase of the 
bride — a practice which existed in earlier times. 
Yarioiis symbolisms were connected with the 
marriage ceremony, but their meaning is obscure. 
The officiating ministers bound sandals on the feet 
of the newly-wedded pair,® gave them a leather 
3 Cf. the Babylonian expreasion nish 
2 H. Jastrow, ‘ Dust, Earth, and Ashes as Symbols of Hontrn- 
iiiff among' the Ancient Hebrews/ JAOS xx. flS99j 1SS-I60. 

G. Knehes, Boies on some Mecent Dimonmiu in tm 
Bealm of Assyrialogy, London, 1892-98. 
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girdlOj and fastened it to a poncli of silver and 
gold. The first of these ceremonies may have 
symbolized the marriage-contract between them. 
We aic told in the Goclo that, li a mai<l behaves 
insolently toivaids her niistre&s, the lattei may 
put an (ihuttu on hei and reduce her to slavery. 
The adoptive parent may do the same ^ylt]l a 
disobedient son. What the abuftti is un- 
known. Jensen has suggested that it was some 
kind of incised mark winch acted as a Bym])ol of 
the personas position (cf. the max k on Cam’s foie- 
hcad [Gn 4^^]), The loijayment of a debt or the 
dissolution oi a partnership Avas syiuholized ]>y 
Gie breaking of a tablet. Mutilation is often 
refeired to as a punishment for crime, and the 
form of mutilation Avas symbolical of the ohence 
itself. For striking a father the hand av<is cut 
oil; for ingratitude evidenced by speech the 
tongue AA^as cut out ; as a punishment for unlawful 
curior.ity the eye was turn out; and as a mark of 
disobedience the ear was often cut off. Tlie cut- 
ting short of the hair Avas a mark of degradation. 
Hic city Avails Avere regarded as a symbol of 
shelter.^ SAveuriiig }>y the gods and the king Avas 
a means of sane Lion 'iig an figreement. When a 
(ton tract Avas made, both pailies and Avitnesscs 
added their names to it. And tins Avas authenti- 
cated by impressing their seals or making a nail- 
mar*k. The Code states e?:plicitly that a Avoinan 
was nob a Aviie Avitlioni ‘ bonds.’ This Avas a 
marriage-contract Avliich symbolized an official 
acknoAidcdgment of the union. An artisan sym- 
bolized his adoption of a child by teaching him a 
trade. The penalty of breaking a contract Avas 
the payment of tAVO or more white horses to the 
g(jd. The exact meaning of this symbolism is 
unknown, but Avliite no doubt suggested purilica- 
tlon and iimoeenco. In Bab^donian magic there 
was a symbolical tying and loosening of knots 
according as the soiceror wished to strangle his 
victim or to relejuse him from any demon by wliieli 
be Inid been captured. If a magician Avislied to lid 
himself of an object, he Avould burn or torture an 
image of it, believing that the victim Avoiild meet 
with the same fate as his image. By * seizing tlie 
hands of Bel,’ the Assyrian kings legitiiuized their 
claim to the Babylonian throne. 

3, The symbolism of numbers and colours. — 
It is doubtful whether the IlebieAA^s used numerical 
symbols in OT times. On the Moabite Stone and 
{.ho Siloam inscription the numbers given are 
invariably m words. But tliis does n<rt exclude 
ilic possibility that numerical symbols, Avliich 
AA^u'c employed by the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
AV(ire also used % the Israelites. In S. Arabian 
and Ifficciiiciaii inscriptions also the numbers are 
partly Avritten and iiartly indicated by figures. The 
numfiors most commonly used with a' symbolical 
meaning are three, four, and seven." 

White symbolized purity and innocence. It 
represented light, Avhich impressed the HebreAV 
mind not only by its brilliance and beauty, but 
by its divine symbolism and profound moral 
connotation (Lv 3 Dn 7^’, Ps 104^). As black 
absorbs all colours and thus buries tlie light, it 
symbulized death, humiliation, rnouriiing (Mai 3^*^, 
l^a 4^ etc.). Blue, representing the colour of an 
imclouded sky, symbolized revelation (Ex It 

was the first of the colours used for the curtains of 
the ijanettiary, and the Israelites were commanded 
to have a ribbon of blue fringe on the edge of 
their garments in order to remind them of JakAvch 
(Ku 15^®^*). Bed, as the colour of blood, ropre- 

I Ihe Oods says that* if a father repudiates ills son, * he shall 
leave house and yard,’ ‘Yard* simply means ‘enolosure'’ and 
may refer to the city walls, as a symbol of shelter (0. 11. W- 
Johiis, Mh. mill Lmi% CinUmMs, an^ TCdiu- 

hurgh, 11)0-1, p. 42). 

. a Of, art. JNUMiJKjrs (Sehdtk). 


sen ted bloodshed, Avar, guilt (Zee 6^). Purple was 
the distinguishing mark of royalty, representing 
dignity and honour (Est 8^®, Jg 8^®), Avhilst green, 
as the colour of j)l0^nts — groAvths to which people 
look for Avar d in Avinter — symbolized hope and 
resurrection.^ It AA^as also the symbolic colour of 
the moon." 

4. Special symbolisms in OT.—Aliijah tore iiis 
garments into tAvelve pieces, in order to sliow that 
the kingdom of Israel would be similarly divided 
(1 K One oi the sons of the xnophets asked 

Ills comrade to smite him, and by his Avound thus 
sliOAved the punishineut that Ahab had deserved 
(20^'’). Zedekiah, a false jirophet, put on horns 
m Older to shoAv that Ahab Avould push the Syrians 
as Avith horns of iron (22^^. 

In considering the special symbolical actions of the 
prophetic books, Ave are confronted Avith very great 
dihiculty. For scholars are divided in their vious 
as to Avheiher these actions Avoie actnaliy performed 
in their literal sense oi Avere merely conceived as 
symbolic Ausions in the minds of the prophets. 
It seems almost certain that there are a numbei 
of such actions Aviiich could not have been per- 
formed literally. It is impossible, 1ioa\ ever, for 
the present Avnier to discuss in this brief article 
the category to Avliieli each of these many piopheiic 
symbolisms belongs. But a brief discussion of 
some of these from the hooks of Jeremiali and 
Ezekiel may give some indication as to tlie 
difficulties in arriving at a definite decision. In 
Jer JahAveh tells the prophet to go to the 
Euphrates and hide his linen giidle in a rock. 
After a Avhile he is told to remove the girdle, and 
he then finds it to be marred. The lesson is that, 
just as a girdle from its natuie clings to a person, 
so Israel is closely united to Jalnveii. 

Bow, on the one hand, it may seem unlikely 
iliat Jeremiah should have undertaken a journey 
from Jerusalem to Babylon— a distance of about 
200 miles — in order to bring out this point to the 
people. But it is jiossible that the journey was 
actually performed, (1) We knoAv that the 
prophet Avas absent from Jerusalem during part 
of Jehoiakim’s reign, and, as Ave have no account 
of his whereabouts during this period, it is possible 
that he made the journey to Babylon then, (2) In 
Jer 39^^^* we are told that Nebuchadrezzai behaved 
in a most friendly AA’ay towards him on the oapime 
of Jerusalem. This can be exidained by the 
suggestion that king and prophet had met pre- 
viously, and that it Avas on the occasion of the 
prophet’s visit to Baliylon. In Ezk 4® avc are told 
tliat the prophet lay upon his side for 390 days. 
Hoav can this be taken literally ? Bid any person 
actually count the number of days? In 4^^ Ave arc 
told that Ezekiel used human excrement for fuel 
in baking some barley cakes. Surely it cannot 
reasonably be suggested that the prophet Avould 
have inconvenienced himself by going to such 
extremes merely in order to bring home to the 
people some divine message which he could very 
Avell have preached in a much more suitable 
manner. There are some scholars, chief of Avhom 
is A. Klostermann, Avho aigue that those symbolical 
actions ware performed. The dumbness of Ezekiel 
1324-27)^ they suggest, Avas duo to a temporary loss 
of speech, and they explain Bimilar performances 
by someAAffiat similar suggestions. Against this 
it may be argued that the prophet here refers to 
his koeping silent from delivering any prophetic 
message rather than actual speechlessncss, Again, 
the fact that the prophet had to remain at home, 
in order to carry out the divine command, suggests 

i llammurabi says that lio Mjcrlocked the grave of Malkat 
AAith the colour of vesumetiou (iutrofUiction to ius Code 
of haws). * 

3 Jeromias, i. ltd 
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that it was not lo.t^s of speech but an in] unction 
to lefrain liom lepiovmg bis co-rcli'^ionists any 
moie. Tlio present wiifcer i& tbeiefoio me] mud 
to agree with R. Smend, A. Kueneii, aiid E. Ilulm 
m legarding many of the syinbolisins ut Ezekiel 
as being nieiely symbolical visions in the mind 
of the piophetand as not having boon porfoimed 
externally. 

Lite RAT uiiiii — Very little indeed ha'i been written by model n 
scholais on OT symbolism Amon;:? the older works tlie most 
impoitant ib C. Balir, SyrnhohL des mosa i school C^dUu, 2 vols , 
Ileidelbet y , 1837-39 For disi.ni'biori of piopliotic bj uibolism by 
modern scliolais seo F. Giesebrccnfc, Vte Bei ujbberiahung de) 
alttest P)ophetcn, GoU]nf*en, lb07 , F E. Korng-, ‘Znr 
Deutung der svmbolischen Ifandlun'jion dcs Piuphetenire'>eitie1/ 
iniV'/vZui [1892], E Huhn, Die Messutm^ahm Wejsutfivn^wn, 
2 vols .Tubingen, 1890, W. Nowack, Die Unnea PiopheUii, 
Ooltingen, 18^7, p 29, F, DeJU^st-b, fits Studies in Colour 
and Tulls about Flowers, Eng li , Edinbuigb, bsSO. 

For a study oC Lab\ Ionian symbolism see W J. Hmke, -1 
Ne.w Boundaiij Stone o/ Nebuehadrozzar I Jiom Mippwt, 
Philadelphia, l'Jn7, W H. Waul, The Seal Cijlmdeis of 
Western Asia, Washington, 1910, P Jensen, JDie Kosmulogie 
der Babvlomei, 8liassUing, 1890, K Fiank, Bilder viid 
Symbole der Ihihyfnreiseh-assynSGheii Oofter, Leip^'iig, 19UU, 
J. de Moig'aii, frltmones de la delegation en, J^erse, Pans, 
l9U0-()r>, vii. 137-15*;, F. Hommel, ‘Urspiung des Tierkreises,' 
in Aujsalze und Abhandliimjen, IJmiich, 1900, ii. 23(;-2< S 

Maueice K. Eaei; ridge. 

SYMBOLO-FIDEISM.-Symbolodideisiui is 
the name given to the theology taught m the 
second half* of the 19fch cent, at the Piotestant 
Faculty of Paiis hy Professois Auguste Sabatiei 
and Eiigbne iM6nego55, and dLsseminated since by a 
Jaige number of their pupils and disciples. It has 
also been called the tlieulogy of the Pans school. 

As its name indicates, this theology has two 
asjiects : (r/) svmhoiism, which deals with religion 
more paiiiculaily from the point of view ot its 
loim, and (6) fideism, which deals wulh it tiom the 
point of Aiew of its content. Sahabici devoted 
himself specially to the foimei and M6ncgoz to 
the better aspect. But the two conceptions are 
inseparable and inierdcpondeiit. Together they 
form a theology with a distinct cliaracfcer of its own. 

The basis of symbolism is tbe iisychological 
observation that the essence of things esca])es us, 
and that wo know only their mauilestations in the 
form of images, hgures, and symbols. We cannot, 
e.g,, know what God is in Himself. We know 
Him only by the more or less anthropomorphic re- 
pieseiitation w hich ^Ye form of Him in our thought. 
This we exptess by tlie terins 'Father,’ 'Loid,’ 
'Master,’ 'Captain,’ ‘ Sovereign,’ 'King,] or by 
emblems biinging out one or other of His attii- 
butes — e-g.f Lion, Rock, Bannei, File. ^ These 
symbols are without doubt tlie c.vpiession of a 
living reality, but the contoimation of our brain is 
such that it cannot grasp tiuit reality naked ; our 
mind can apprehend it only v/ben it presents itself 
in the garment of a more or less sensuous lepre- 
sentaiion. This observation hohls good in regard 
to ail religious data, and is borne out in the most 
subtle dogmatic systems. The task ol the theo- 
logian is to Jay baie the eternal truth fioin under 
its coiitingenl manifestations and its historical 
formulie ; moreover, these formuJai are subject 
to the laws of historical evolution. 

As regards the Deity, ii is the name 'Father,’ 
habitually used by Jesus Christ, that best suits 
the religious man’s conception of the Supreme 
Being — perfect, just, merciful, eternal, all-einbiac- 
ing Te Spirit both ti'anscendeni and immanent, on i 
whom man feels himself absolutely dependent, 
while at the same time conscious of liberty and 
responsibility before Him, On the ideas of liberty 
and responsibility depend those of sin and penalty, 
which in turn suggest those of pardon and salva- 
tion. A lively conviction that -we are created for 
life and not for death, for hajipiness and not for 

X III recent yeais the word ' fideism ' lias fyetiuently been med 
alone. 


Kulleiing, louhcs us to asjmations after salvation. 
^^'e desiie life, bappy life, eternal hie. The vhole 
idea of salvation is summed up in these words. 

How aie we to attain this hie, this salvation? 
Conscience leplios : By the paidon of our sins. 
But how IS paidon to he obtained ? It is with this 
vital question that fideisni is concerned. The term 
‘ iideism’ {Liit.Jides, ‘faith ’) was employed in the 
udigious sense for the hist time by Men&goz in his 
Ue} 1 i\xi 07 is sur VEvamjiU da salutd Its me<anmg 
la most concisely indicated in the phrase; ‘We 
are saved hy faith, independently of beliefs.’ 

The distinction between faith and beliefs is one 
of the fundamental piemisHcs of fitleism. By faith 
IS meant the moveiueiit ot the self towaids God — 
a movement which implies foisakmg sin, repent- 
ance. The man who repents and gives his heart 
to God is saved, wdiatever his beliefs may lie. Tliis 
statement is opposed to the old orthodoxy, which 
made adheimice to certain official dogmas a condi- 
tion of salvatiuii, Fideism declares that a man is 
saved hy iailh alone {"sola Jide'). At the same 
time, it iccognizes the value of doctimes. Doc- 
trines are djnaimc ideas which make for good 
when tiue, and for evil when false. Fideists re- 
gard them therefore as pedagogic instruments of 
the first order. It is for this reason that they 
attach so much impoitance to the pursuit of truth 
and oppose so lesoliitely doctrmos which they con- 
sider erioiieous. It is only tluough a great and 
legrettable misunderstanding that "their opponents 
repioach them with iiidiheienee to doctrine ; and 
it is also false to as&eit, as has been done, that 
fideists fail to appreciate the intellectual factor in 
religious faith. Faith, according to their teaching, 
is an activity of the self in its unity, and tlierefoie 
must comprise all tlie elements of the soul’s facul- 
ties— thought, feeling, and ivill. But the essential 
factor ill salvation is the inward movement towards 
God, not intellectual adherence to some doctrinal 
tenet. Fideists reject the doctrine of salvation by 
beliefs without theieby denying the spiritual in- 
fluence of beliefs, as the Reformers rejected the 
doctrine of salvation by works, while maintaining 
that good works are obimatory on Christipis. ^ 

In a geneial way, and as a result of historical, 
critical, cxegetical, and philosophical studies, fide- 
ists have departed from oithodox theology and 
xeturned to the simple doctime of salvation as 
taught by Jesus Christ, according to their inter- 
pi elation, to the multitudes in His pleaching of 
the gospel ; hence tJieir emphasis on repentance 
and oil consecration of the soul to God as conditions 
of salvation. 

As regal ds the idea of salvation, they find it in 
the symbolic interpretation of the primitive Chris- 
tian conception of the Kingdom of God. This idea 
has for them two aspects; (1) the entrance of 
believers at death into celestial happiness, and (2) 
the gradual establishment of the Kingdom of 
J ufetice and Peace on the earth. Those two ideas 
combined constitute in their eyes the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The name ' Symbolo-lideism,’ which expresses 
the union of symbolism and fideism, gained cur- 
rency fiom two articles by Eugene Blendgoz?, signed 
T. P. ('Theologien protestant’) in the Mglise^ Libre 
(1894, nos. 31 and 33). Auguste Sabatier accepted 
this title {Esqmss6t p. 456). It passed into Holland 
with the thesis by J. Riemens entitled Met Bymbolo^ 
JideUme: Beschrijvmg JeritweM BesoJiouwing 
(Rotterdam, 1900), and into Germany with Gustav 
Lasch’s Die Theotogie der Farh&r BeJmU: Ghar- 
alcteristi/p imd JiritiJe des BymholQ - Fidmnms 
(Berlin, 1901). 

' Symbolo-fiddsm has given rise to .numerous con- 
troversies, an echo of which is found in current 
X Faria, 1879, § U, 
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religious journals and theological reviews. Its 
adver&aiies Iiave also published a number of po- 
lemical pamx:)lilets. Those are leferred to in the 
writings mentioned below. 

Liter vture —The two principal works of Aug'iiste Sabatier 
on the subject are the d’une philotsoplua tie la religion 

d'apibs la psychologu et VhisioDe, Pans, 1S!)7 (several times le- 
editcd), Eni» ti , London, 1897, and Les Religions d'avtoi it4 et 
la religion dc I’espnl, Pans, 1904 (published ftom MS, after the 
death of the author), Eng-, ir., London, 1904 The writings of 
E. Mdnegoz are collected m Publications di verses sur lefuU- 
ismc et son application a renseujnement chi^tien traditionncl, 
f) vols., Pant), 1900~'2(). The reader will find in these woiks re- 
ferences to other works of the same authois See also Hector 
HaldLmann, Le FidAisme; Etude critique de la doctrine du 
* Saint par lafoi^ mddpendaynment des eropances,’ Pans, 1907 ; 
E. M^negoz, Religion and Theology^ London, 1908 ; Le Salut 
par lafoL, ind^pendmnment des o oyances : Anthologie du jid6- 
isme, by the Oomit6 des publications rehgieuses lib6rales de 
Gen6ve, Geneva and Pans, 1913 , A Delcburt, Le Fidiisme 
La notion inUgiale du salut et V essence de VBvanqile^ Pans, 
1914. A Thiebaut has given an objective and critical exposi- 
tion of fideism m the Journal religtcna des Eghses independ- 
antes de la Suisse rmmnde, 1917, nos 23--2G 

Eugene Mi^N:^Goz. 

SYMPATHY.-— Sympathy, as the etymology 
denotes, is ‘ feeling with ’ others. Two peisons feel- 
ing alike do not, however, make a true sympathetic 
couple unless the feeling of one has partly caused 
or is leinforcing the feeling of the other. The 
Xierfection of mutual sympathy is reached when 
similar feelings oiigmate siiontaneously in the 
two and reiiifoice cacli othei. Any relation, how- 
ever, in which there is a mutual reinforcement 
of feeling, however originated, is one of mutual 
symi)atliy. 

I, Emotional contagion. — The xnimary fact in 
sympathy is that the feeling of one person can, on 
occasion, cause similar feeling in another. In its 
juimitive manifestations this occurs without re- 
liective consciousness of the feeling, and certainly 
without distinction of persons in respect of its 
origin. This is shown in the contagion of popular 
excitement — e.y., panic, war- frenzy, the intensified 
enthnsiasm of public meetings, the wild joy, the 
furious hatred, the boundless affection, that maik 
the excited crowd. The emotion, or its mani- 
festation in some, excites similar emotions latent 
in the others, and foithwith by sympathetic re- 
inforcement the emotional disturbance in each is 
abnormally increased. Piobably it is only those 
who, from the beginning, have some set against 
the prevalent emotion that maintain a normal 
level throughout. Such syinxialheiic outbursts 
must be themselves shoit-Iived, and, as the cause 
of excitement is withdrawn, the persons affected 
by contagious feeling return to their ordinary 
emotional level. This may even be one of indifler- 
once to the popular frenzy in which they took part. 
It may, indeed, be one of revulsion if they have 
been diawn, as sometimes happens, into a condition 
of which in their noimal moods they disapprove. 
Such revulsion would happen, e.t/., it an advocate 
of peace found that he had been drawn by fellow- 
feeling into a demonstration of war enthusiasm. 
The hot fit is followed by a cold fit. Hence the 
instability of popular acclamation, the apparent 
superficiality of feeling which appears when people 
liable to sympathy of this primitive unrefleetive 
Icind are massed together. The most suitable 
material for the typical ‘‘fickle mob’ is a town 
poi>ulation sympathetically sensitive and intellect- 
iiaily immature. 

The short-lived character of the feeling thus 
contagiously aroused follows in the nature of the 
case, because there is no settled identification of 
self-conscious personality wnth it. I feel in a sense, 
but do not feel myself as feeling : I do not take 
the feeling into myself as mine. It is on me and 
moves mo, but it does not enter into any relation 
to that total of ideas, impulses, feelings, and 
desires which is me. ,It may be a mere motive 


excitement, moving me blindly to action, or it 
may take possession of me coilipletely with fixed 
idea and over-masteimg mood, acting instead of 
me and ovcrpoweiing me. In either case I come 
out of it, and in the latter case as one recovered 
from a madness. Something like this, no doubt, 
befell Paiibians m the biief violence of the Terror. 

2. Self-conscious sympathy. — When self is 
iden tilled with the feeling which nevertheless is 
ascribed to another peison as origin, we have 
sympathy proxier. The development of self-con- 
sciousness goes hand in hand indeed with the 
exeieise of sympathy. We leaiii to know our- 
selves, and to become all that we are cajiahle of 
becoming as self-conscious persons, by our dealings 
with our fellows, and pan passu with our con- 
sciousness of them as othei selves. In so far, 
however, as we are cleaily conscious ot self, we 
are prepared to set bounds to the operation of 
piimitive synixmthy. A new condition of feeling, 
discontinuous with my x>revioiis state so as to 
preclude its origination in me, is roused in me by 
sympathetic contagion. It is to the self an in- 
vasion from without. As a feeling, moving me 
but not mine, it must be referred to a neiglibouring 
conscious self, who is manifesting it mdepciidently. 
Our first concern, however, is its treatment by 
the self which is invaded. Feelings that harmon- 
ize with the total state of this self enter into it as 
elements in its development: the sympathy of 
children with jiaicnts and other eldeis inlays a 
large part in the building up of their personality. 
Confidence in the elders who give the lead to 
sympathy predisposes to acceptance ol their guid- 
ance. The emotional being of the child is educated 
in this way. If of average docility, it takes the 
form suggested to it by its society. On the 
other hand, the suggested feeling may he out of 
harmony with the character as already formed: 
thus tlie brave man may feel the hoiror communi- 
cated to him by the panic-stricken multitude, but 
he overcomes it as no possible pait of liimseif. 
When the feeling thus communicated to us takes 
stiong hold, the rejmlhe by a strong character is 
corresxiondmgly enijihatic. In sensitive natures 
this gives rise to a peculiar sense of revulsion, as 
towaids something xnit into ns against our will j 
and the transference of this i evulsion to the source 
of contagion is probably the chief cause of violent 
X>ersonal antipathy, lletween this attitude of 
abhorrence towards the induced emotion and will- 
ing receptiveness of it, as extremes, lie all degrees 
of being moved by a fooling fiom which, as outside 
the disposition of our own personality, we neverthe- 
less withhold ourselves. Whether we admit the 
feeling to influence over us, or harden oux will 
against it in a sort of self-defence, it ajrpears to us 
essentially, and throughout its action, as the feeling 
of another person wuth which in a measure wo feel. 
This definite ascription of the feeling to another is 
the second characteristic feature in sympathy, and 
gains prominence with the develojiing consciousness 
of self and of other selves, 

3. Control of sympathy.-— In passing it may be 
noted how large a part in life is played by the 
partial hardening of the heart against the contagion 
of social feeling. Thk contiol of sympathetic 
distraction in general belongs to the preservation 
of self as maintenance of character. It is not only 
that undesirable emotions— c.y., of hatred, fear, 
envy— should he suppressed, as they are by the 
self-possessed though sensitive members of the ex- 
cited crowd. ^ Experience soon reveals that the 
pireservation of self, even in the ordinary physical 

1 Gomraon self-posseision, as ia the man who is not liable to 
the couta^^ion of feeling', must be distinguished from the subtle 
excellence of 8;ympathy under control, l^robably this jb one of 
the qualities of the horn leader. 
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sense, req[uiies much systematic contiol of emotion, 
whether initiated sympathetically or otherwise. 
An emotional nature loosely coritiolled is morally 
unstable and makes foi a neivous break-down in' 
course of time. This is the hysteiic type, so far 
as it depends on moial chaiacter. It is a main 
principle of moral health that the emotional life 
as it mci eases should be kept more and more 
stiictly m suboidination to the ends which it 
subserves. The piecise definition of those ends 
belongs to the subject of ethics : the average man 
conceives them simply as the happiness of personal 
health for himself and his associates, together with 
some service in furtherance of the common weal. 
It ina^^ be that the rank and file of modern 
humanity suffer from lack of vitality and variety 
in the emotional life, hut for the moment we are 
not concerned with them. Persons of the sym- 
pathetic cast are — undei modern conditions more 
especially — liable to so much emotional invasion 
as must result in nervous exhaustion if not system- 
atically kept in check. It is interesting to note 
how the habit of control over sympathy develops 
with experience from youth to maturity : the first 
gieat sympathetic giief ovei whelms us as if it were 
our own ; later we have learnt to throw ourselves 
outside the emotion into the actions required to 
assuage the suffeiings of our friend ; later still, to 
those who are overtried, callousness may come, 
with the exhaustion of either physique or moiale. 

Most of these observations apply to all feeling, 
however initiated. Sympathetic feeling differs 
from other feeling as being specially liable to in- 
crease of control by development of the element of 
otherness in it. This is of a piece with another 
useful psychological truth, namely that the tension 
of any violent feeling may he relieved by treating 
it as an object of imagination or thought. Tenny- 
son’s lines bear on this point ; 

* Likewise the imaginative woe, 

That loved to handle spiritual strife, 

Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 

But in the present broke the blow,’ i 

In constructing a story, an essay, or a poem which 
depicts the emotion as affecting imaginary persons, 
the sense of its personal attachment is obscured : 
it IS projected more oi less, i.e. thrown out of self- 
consciousness into the non-ego. Similarly, but as 
of course and instinctively, we project our sym- 
pathetic feelings back into the other self and, 
although still feeling them, are as a lule much 
lelieved. This relief is no doubt cluefly due to the 
stop that is placed on the disturbance of the 
emotional personality in general by the sharp 
dissociation of the new feeling from those immedi- 
ately pertaining to the self : it is the other person’s 
feeling, and, though it disturbs me, I limit that 
distill bance by hnmving it as something which has 
not its origin, and is therefore not necessarily 
permanent, in me. This control of the sym- 
pathetic disturbance furthers and is furthered by 
practical activity in relief of the other’s distress, 

4. Identification with the * other/ — The ex- 
ceptions indeed in this case explain the rule. When 
the sympathetic feeling is ascribed to a person much 
beloved, it may affect us more than if it wore of 
our own origination. This, no doubt, is what is 
meant when it is said that another person is dearer 
to us than ourselves. The consciousness of the 
beloved person’s consciousness is in this case so 
established as part of our own that the projection 
of the feeling into it does not in the least dissociate 
the self from the feeling. So far as we know what 
the beloved person feels, we go on feeling it and 
being further disturbed by it all the time. Indeed 
there appear to he, in case.s of intense afiection 
when the self identifies itself passionately with 
l In M&rmriamy Ixxxv. 


the other, two ways m which the sympathetic 
feeling may become more distuibing than the 
equivalent pnmary feeling would he. (1) In pro- 
jecting it on the beloved other, imagination, moved 
by the habit of allectionate concern, may greatly 
exaggerate its force and significance : the finger- 
prick which, in spite of instinctive tears, is a trifle 
to the baby may bulk large lu the distressed 
imagination of the anxious mother; and the same 
kind of thing happens in a thousand hidden ways 
when love pievails, and it happens for pleasme as 
well as for pain. (2) Each peison lias an intimate 
sense of the powers and resouices within himself 
by means of which he hears lus troubles and con- 
trols Ins emotional being generally. About the 
beloved other, however intimately known, he is 
never quite so sure, and thus, no matter how equal 
things may otherwise be, the sense of mystery 
breeds, as it were, a germ of fear that heightens 
pain and, by release from it, also heightens joy. 
Tins goes, moreover, with the essential fact that 
love at its strongest exceeds self-love in desiring 
the welfare of its object. TI10 heightening m this 
way of feeling sympathetically experienced may 
perhaps be discriminated intros pectively as an 
additional element of anxious concern about sub- 
jective consequences. Such concern is given to 
their ^ own emotions by none hut morbid people. 
And indeed even in the lover-like relation to which 
this tender anxiety natuially belongs it may be 
so exaggeiated as to be morbid concern of self for 
the other. For this reason it is often well that 
persons who get too much on one another’s mind — 
as we say — should be sometimes separated. 

The absence of this intimate atiection in the case 
of oidinaiy associates makes it possible to limit 
the sympathetic disturbance by instinctively pro- 
jecting it back into the other mind, consciousness 
of which is only now and then associated with the 
consciousness of self. There are, of comse, all 
degrees of dependence on one another in this 
respect, A man may go thiougli life without one 
associate in whose welfare he has any genuine 
lasting interest, capable of sympathy *but never 
in danger of being shaken by it. hiosfc persons, 
however, have friends sympathy with whom does 
penetrate into them, as well as move them out of 
themselves. Some men aie, in the absence of 
contrary cause, friendly to all their associates ; 
these aie universally sympathetic also, in propor- 
tion to their primary sympathetic sensitiveness. 
Friendliness, however, as the disjjosition to 
identify oneself with another, must be carefully 
distinguislied from the primary ca])aciiy to feel as 
others feel/ When they aie combined, we have 
the sympathetic nature as popularly understood. 
But an unfriendly man may be sensitive to 
another’s feelings, m which case he not only pro- 
jects them on the other hut sharply dissociates 
himself from all interest in him. It is as if he 
said, ‘ I know what you feel ; I feel you feeling it ; 
but it is nothing to me.’ 

5. Insight and sensitiveness. — Apart from un- 
friendliness, however, this cool dissociation of self 
from interest in the other, combined with sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness, explains the gift of neutral 
or cold insight which plays so large a part in the 
intuitive knowledge of men. Intellectual con- 
struotiveness, which bodies forth an idea of the 
man’s character as shown by his actions, is the 
ordinary substitute for intuition ; and in , some 
ways it is a safer guide. The intuitionist, 
may mistake Ms man by overestimating the 
significance of a transitory mental attitude. He 
is" also likely to eke out his intuitions by specula- 

1 Friendship 19 in its degree the affecrfcjonftte mtere’sfc in 
another’s conaciQusness of which the extreme has been deserihed, 

: and. friondlincss is the disposition to he so interested. 
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tiona and miagiiiings into wliiclx aU sorts of error 
may creep. If he ahouiuls in self-confidence, he is 
a dangerous guide : but, if lie treats liis gift humbly 
as a useful auxiliary, it will serve him in good 
stead and improve witU such exeiciso. 

A person ot sympathetic bent may have experi- 
ences of cool insight, but with this dillcience that, 
since m such case he does not identify himself 
with the other, he is moved to change the state of 
the other into identification 'with him. Tims the 
oiator feels that his audience is puzzled or hostile ; 
they do not convert him, but he is not indifferent, 
so Ire puts out his strength to express himself and 
make them feel his feeling. The mere lecturer, on 
the other hand, only tries to show and make them 
sec his meaning’. The orator is the speaker whom 
the Americans call ‘ magnetic ’ ; he makes Ins 
hearers feel as he does, at'least for the time. But 
the heginuing which he makes is at the other end 
of the coil, by insiglit into the feeling which is 
theirs but not his. This is the getting into sym- 
pathetic touch. By showing this sympathy on 
neutral ground or even in respec.tfnl dissent, he 
fixes the attention ol liis lieareis. His interest in 
them interests iliom in him : then the position is 
reversed, the mind of the speakei shown, and the 
original attitude of the audience merged in the 
new state by which they are identified with him. 
This kind of thing happens every day on a small 
scale m the experience of sympathetic people. To 
undei stand, to be interested though m disagi’ee- 
ment, to persuade — these aie the means, and in tins 
order, by which one person transforms the mental 
attitude of another, The more instinctive the 
process is, the better, sympathy operating in the 
pair by its natural impulse to mutual identification 
of mental content. 

6, AEinity of character. — In so far as the sym- 
pathetic bent in the full sense turns upon friendli- 
ness of disposition, persons may be characterized as 
sympathetic generally, i.e, in relation to all sorts 
of other persons. In so far, however, as it depends 
on primal y contagiousness of heeling, affinities of 
chaaactei must profoundly afleet the i elation 
betw’^een any pair. Kacial type, e.y., is a basis of 
such affinity, and the mutual intelligibility of two 
compatriots, while partly arising from like habits 
of expression and community of associations, tuins 
also on functional capacity to feel alike. In what- 
ever way we explain the prime fact of emotional 
contagion, it is evident that no one can communi- 
cate to another a feeling of which the latter is 
constitutionally incapable. The fearless man 
cannot feel like the coward, nor the liberal man 
like the mean. Each can only see that the other 
acts in a manner directly opposite to himself and 
recognize the corresiionding state of mind as a 
mysteiy. To sympathize with another, we must 
be ciUc to feel like him. Some would say, further, 
that we must have felt on our own origination as 
ho now feels; hut that is not so certain, though 
perhaps it generally happens so. Our capacity to 
sympathize, therefore, is at least limited by 'the 
possibilities of our character. How far these are 
limited, or how far they may be extended beyond 
our present experience of them, we never know. 
Certain it is that in human society we run up now 
and then against mysteries, persons with whom 
after much ac(][uaintance wo never get in touch, 
who always seem to us as if they wore feeling 
their way throiigh^ life at the other side of a high 
wall over wMch we cannot see, through which we 
cannot hear, them. At the same time, we meet 
others with whom, in trilling things and large 
alike, \Ye find ourselves in tune, so much in tune 
that diversities of aim and opinion, thougli stand- 
ing out the more clearly, do not mar the general 
harmony. But mental conditionn are so complex 


that likeness of condition between two minds must 
generally bo ol a very partial kind. 

7. Similarity and association. — Another influ- 
ence to the same eliect which enters into these 
cases is natuial similaiity in hahit of expiession. 
This IS best seen in racial aifimty the stock of 
nntive gesture due to heredity, including facial 
expression, intonations of voice, and a muliituile 
of tiny movements, felt rather than seen — all are 
available foi that involuntaiy play of subtle signs 
which IS the veiled language of sympathy. 
Whether contagion of feeling oiiginates with 
instinctive imitation of feoling-signs or not, its 
development in relation to the complex psychoses 
of the adult is dependent on the swift interpreta- 
tion of then secret signs. Human beings are 
indeed so profoundly interesting to each other 
when they really show themselves that an easy 
mutual intelligibility is often almost equivalent to 
friendship at hist sight. 

Intelligibility follows also on intimate associa- 
tion, and this is favourable to the sympathetic 
relation. A common stock of experiences, habits, 
and even feelings is foimed by association in life, 
and the result is similai to that of congenital 
affinity, though lacking the charm ot its ovei -recur- 
ring unexpectedness. Congenital affinity, it should 
be noted, is not limited to cases of snmlar racial 
type. It is a happy accident of human development 
winch may be encountered at any turn. 

8. Sympathy In education. The value of 
sympathy as an element in the development of 
moial hie is too large a subject to be tieated here. 
A few woids, however, may be devoted to (1) the 
teacher’s use of symiiatliy in education, and (2) 
the tiaining of sympathy in the child. 

(1) The teacher’s use of sympathy, like that of 
the orator desciibed above, begins in his own 
sympathy with the learner’s state of mind and 
ends in the achievement of the learnei’s sympathy 
with his. The teacher’s sympathy requnes as a 
starting-point, there foic, some demonstration on 
the child’s part, and to evoke this in as good a 
form as possilile for his pui pose— but in any form 
lather than none — must be his fiist care. By 
en tering into the child’s inmd thus shown to him 
he establishes the contact of sympathy, and by 
maintaining this contact ho leads where he will*, 
provided he keeps to the possible levels of the 
child throughout. It is not so much in regard to 
the method of individual lessons as in respect 
of his general procedure and influence that the 
teacher’s tact is shown. A mistake of intellectual 
method is a small matter compared with an error 
in the procedure of moral diseipline. It is quite 
possible to keep in touch with the child’s sym- 
pathies, even when punishment seems to estrange 
him for a time, 

(2) In the training of sympathy the first reqiuisite 

is to encourage its manifebtations when they occur 
spontaneously, and to suggest conduct which is the 
natural expression of inieiest in others. The 
tendency to sympathize with joy as well as with 
sorrow — Mitfrmcl as well as -should be 

called out. All this belongs to the development of 
the sympathetic nature, which, however, also 
stands in need of disciplinary training. This, for 
the most part, life supplies, and the educator 
should be wary lest he interfere unwisely and too 
much. The delicate process of control and modera- 
tion by which each self sets limits to its sympatliies 
had better be left to itself ; and, as a rule, it is 
dangerous to train the young to repress, otherwise 
than by more fully expressing, their nature, “VTise 
discipline trains to the control of one function for 
the sake of fulfilling another more perfectly. 
Thus, emotion is in general controlled by using 
it to subserve the voluntary and intellectual life. 
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Thought and conduct are the antidotes to hysteria 
and emotional not. As regards sympathy in 
particular, ^Ye should he chiefly concerned to 
develop first its voluntary and, second to that, its 
intellectual side. The bairen sympathy with 
Bufienng, e.g , which does not go on to some com- 
forting act IS morbid because it ends in useless 
emotional disturbance. Doing in accoi dance with 
the occasion is the habit to which sympathy should 
he most carefully tiamed. Its other lequisite is 
that it should be intelligent, and this is olten a 
much-needed lesson. A useful sympathy^ with 
otheis lequires nnagmation and leflexion suificieiit 
to constiuct a true ideal of vhat they want. 
intelligent apprehension of another’s case ^ ^ 
inestimable value in making the fellow-fee |erl^'^^^ 
well as the friendly action, tit. ^ las? 


these were the product of a Laodicean indifference 
or of a genuine love tor model ation. In passing 
from the humanists to the theologians, the term 
upon the whole acquired disparaging associations, 
which continued to chug to it. ‘Syncietist’ be- 
came almost a synonym for ‘hybrid.’ It was 
derived from crvyicepdvuvjut, and the supposed ety- 
mology corrohoraiecl the connexion ot the term 
with all that was heterogeneous. 


This IS the pieclominant m^Einin^ of the term in ordinary 
French In nntGchnical English it also denotes ‘fusion 'of a 
moie or less illegitimate or aitilicial kind. Thus Hallami sajs 
of Giordano Biuno: ‘What seems inobt his own . . is the 
svncietisin oi the tenet of a pervading spuit, an Anima Muudi, 
which in itself is an luiporfect theism, with the mote peinicioua 
hypothesis of an universal Monad.’ 

Philosophical and ecclesiastical applications, 
he history of philosophy ‘ syncretistic ’ has 
‘ ^ c^\^’ied bo the harmonizing efforts of those 


Caxdmal Bessaxion « the_ 15th cent.. 


use in trouble’ aie persons who, by neglec *^vhich 
help^ tlieir follows as need arose, have let tlieroj-ghip 
get into a habit of being overwhelmed by ,i even 
fellow-feeling. The remedy is to do someth pially 
the prime snffeier This i& the natural cou-'. 
the case of an unspoiled will. 

LIT1511A.TUUE ~W. Mitchell, Smiciure and Growth of the 
Muid^ pt. 111 . London, 1907 ; James Mark Baldwin, Sooictl and 
Mhical Interpretations in Mental Development, Kew York, 
1897, eh. VI. ; William McDougall, An Inti oduciion to Social 
Phijchologij, London, 190S, The Gioup Mind. Cambridge, 1910; 
G. Tarde, Les Loisde I’unitaUon, new ed , London, 1900 ; Janies 
Sully, The Ilnman Mind, do. 1892, lol ii. ch. xv , William 
James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 voh., do 1891, eh 

XXIV. f. S. Bkyant. 

SYNAGOGUE.--See Woeship (Hehiew) and 
(Jewish). 

SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.— See Juda- 
ism, vii. 593 f. 

SYNCRETISM.— I. Untechnical use of term. 
— The tei m ‘ syncretism ’ has a very cuiious record. 
It is as old as Plutarch, who seems to have coined 
it, or at any rate to have made it current. In his 
essay on brotherly love^ he observes that even 
brothers and Mends w’lio have quarrelled prefer to 
associate with one another, in face of a common 
danger, rather than to fiaternize with the foe; 
which is a Cictaii precedent and principle, 

‘ for, alt>hough the Cretans were frequently at faction and 
fond wil,h one another, tliey bernme reconciled and united 
whenever a foreign foe attacked them. Tins they called 
“ aj’itc'i etiam ” (cruy/cp'rji icrpco?).’ 

By ‘ syncretism,’ in this political sense, therefore, 
we are to understand the instinct of self-defence 
whiiJi sinks private differences befoi e a threatening 
peril on the outside. The ‘ syncreiists ’ close their 
rank.s; they like quarrelling among themselves, 
but they wmuld rather exist than indulge in fatal 
internecine strife at home. 

After Iffutarch the term became submerged. 
Fonrfxmn centuries later it re-aiipears in the pages 
of Erasmus, who was in his o>vn way, especially 
when the way ran through the Adagia, a ‘syncre- 
tist’ of the reconciling order, averse to feuds. 
Erasmus sets down the reference to Plutarch, and 
he also employs the term in his con’espondence. 

Thus we find him writing' from Louvain (22nd April 1610) to 
Mekmohtlion, hoping that scholars of all parties will close their 
ranks against tho barbarians; Wides quaiitis odiis conspironb 
quiclam adversus bonus hteras. Aequum est nos quoque ervy- 
Ingens praosidium esfe concordia.’ ^ 

During the next centui’y and a half the term is 
tossed about Europe by members of tlie Beformed 
and of the Roman Church, sometimes as an appeal, 
more often as a taunt ; theologians who endeavoured 
to reconcile extremists were dubbed ‘ syncrefcisis/ 
and ‘syncretism’ was indifferontly and aerit 
monjoiisly applied to all ironical x^roposals, whether 

^ De Fmtmio mmre, 10. , 

3 Opus c*fL P. Allen, Oxford, 1906-1 JT, ui. 589. 


allow their love of Plato to be identified 
depreciation of Aristotle. Tlie contro- 
of* >^^dtween the Aristotelians and the Platonists 
fort 'been sharpened by the impetus given to 
■^Ciatonic studies aftei the fall of Oonstantiiiople. 
Partisanship ran strong, and the more moderate 
men failed to diaw the rival schools together. 

‘Thioughoiit all the tanqles of this complicated controversy, 
a thread of gold is interwoven by the serene and imperturbable 
temper of Bessanon ’3 

What happened in 15th cent, philosophy was 
repeated on a laiger scale in the theology of the 
17th ceiitmy. The ‘ syneretistic controversy’ of 
that age rose out of the efforts made by G. Calixtus 
(1586-1650), a distinguished scholar at lielnistadfc, 
to draw the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches 
together. ‘A plague o’ both your houses,’ he 
cried, like Mercutio. But it was Mercutio’s dying 
cry of indignant protest. Calixtus lived and 
worked to check the plague. He was^ acutely 
sensible of the harm and danger to Chiistianity 
which the sharp internal divisions within the 
Church produced. But his broad, catholic temper 
met with little response among Ms contemporaries. 
The controversy lasted even after his death, assum- 
ing political as well as theological forms. The 
‘ syncretistic ’ party in the Church failed, ho-wever, 
to carry its principles mto effect. Even well- 
meaning and wise attempts to emphasize the 
fundamental Cluistian xuiiuuples held by various 
Reformed Churches, or^ by all the Reformed 
Churches in common with the Roman ^ (church, 
were suspect in that age ot hardening division and 
widening cleavage. Men were told that in view 
of the Roman peril they would he well advised to 
subordinate their iinvate idiosyncrasies in the 
Rciocmed Church ; or Christians in both Churches 
weie reminded that the menace of outside heathen- 
ism should make them close their ranks. But 
‘syncretism’ of this kind was generally branded 
as a betrayal of inincipies or as an attempt to 
secure unity at the expense of truth. The ‘syn- 
crotistic controversy’ was a quarrel oyer peace, 
and such quarrels are not the least bitter iix>on 
C£irth. What the ‘ syneretists,’ in Plutarch’s sense 
of the terra, called a harmony, their opponents 
called a ‘ hybrid.’ 

Tha nomm Olutrch had a * syncretistio ' controversy of its 
own, an eddy m tho turbitleut dispute over the relations 
betwoen grace and free will, which poured from the last quarter 
of the ICth century.s ‘Syncretic’ is the terra applied to the 
system of belief which endeavours to harmonize the conflictmg 
views of the Thomist and the Moliniat parties by assuming two 
sorts of efficacious grace, wMoh are held together hy prayer. 

3 . In comparative religion.— ‘ Bynoreasm/ as 
men like Calixtus and ^wingli used it, Btill ye- 
tamed something of the practical sense which 

1 Jntrod. to the TMerakm ofEuropCi i vols., London, JS87-S9, 

^‘landys, Mst of Vlmieal SMmhip, Oambridge, 
lOoa-OS, ii. 76. 

B nt GM jv. 28sf., vi. 7iat. 
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Plutarch had oi'iginally attached to the expies&ioii. 
But this is lost m the technical, modern applica- 
tion of the term to a phenomenon in the history of 
religion, i,e, to the fusion of vaiious religions in 
doctrine ox in cult. Here ‘syncretism* denotes 
generally an unconscious, wide-spread tendency, 
due to or fostered by some re-adjustment of 
political relationships or by some clash of civiliza- 
tions. There is a blending of religious ideas and 
practices, by means of which either one set adopts 
more or less thoroughly the principles of another 
or both are amalgamated in a more cosmopolitan 
and less polytheistic shape. Such movements in 
the leligious world are often preceded and acceler- 
ated by a new philosophical synthesis as well as ; 
by a political re-arrangement, but the outcome j 
invariably is a unihcatxon of deities, which, as ' 
J. Toutam has pointed out,^ proceeds on one or ' 
other of two lines: either two deities of dideient, 
religions are assimilated by comparison cr severa^'^ 
deities are grouped together in a fresh syntliespi' 
The motives for this re-statement are drawn fr 'on 
the dawning consciousness that any particular foih® 
of religion is no longer adequate by itself, that 
others possess like features, possibly of superior 
efficacy and appeal, and that such features can be 
incoipbrated without detriment to the essential 
principles of the particular religion in question. 
The study of comparative religion exhibits this 
phenomenon in a variety of shapes and stages, but 
it is specially prominent during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era.^ 

The tendency to this syncretism or amalgama- 
tion of deities and cults had been in operation long 
before the rise of Christianity. When one tnbe 
conquered another, or when two tribes or nations 
formed a jiolitical alliance, there was a strong 
movement towards fusing their gods. The foreign 
power, especially if it were dominant, fascinated 
many of its subject or weaker neighbours. An 
exchange of deities might be made, out of courtesy. 
Similarities in litiial were developed, and stress 
was laid on what was common to the two religions. 
Now and then the gods were identified, and this 
was specially easy in the primitive days when 
certain gods were still nameless powers;® men 
were invited to recognize their own gods under the 
names of foreign deities or to welcome the latter 
as allies. The connexion between Israel and 
Canaan is an illustration in point,^ and an equally 
familiar one is the influence of Assyrian rites upon 
the religion of Israel under kings like Manasseh 
and Amon,^ when syncretistic infiuences were 
specially powerful in consequence of tlie political 
situation. The phenomenon is by no means con- 
fined to the history of IsraeTs religion in the 
ancient world. Bor dltfereiit reasons syncretism, 
or, as some prefer to term it, ‘theocrasy’ (5eo- 
KpDLcrLa),^ was rife at one period in Greek religion 
owing to Oriental influences,'^ and as late as the 8tli 

1 Les Cultes patens dam V empire roinain, Paris, 1908-11, ii 
22V L See J. H Moulton, The Christian Religion in the Study 
and the Street, London, 1919, pp. 25S-26S (‘Syncretism in 
Religion ’)• 

2 Of. ERB vi. 232 f. ; A. Harnaclc, The Missi(M and Expansion 
of ChrisUamty^, Eng. tr., London, 1908, i. 33 ff., 312 ff.; 
J. Beville, La lieligion d Ronne sous les Siveres, Paris, 18S6, ch. 
iv. ; J. lluby, in QhHstus • manuel d’kist. des religions, do. 1912, 
p. 340 f. ; S, S. Case, The Moohdion of Early Christianity, 
Chicago, 1914, pp Vim, 191 f. ; S. Angus, The Environment of 
Early Ohristimuty, London, 1914, p 23 ff.; W. E. Inge, The 
Philosophy of Plotimis, do. 1918, i. 46 f. 

SOL F. B. Jevong, An Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, 
London, 1890, pp. 23f>f., 2561, 8901 

4 Cl ERE vn. 4411, 682. 

6 Of. B. Sfcade, Riblisahe Tkeologie des AT, Xubingeii, 1905-11, 
12361 

^E,g., recently F. Legge, Pormmners and Rivals of 
Ohristianiiy, Cambridge, 1915, ii. 32 (‘tho theocrasia which 
Was welding all the gods of the mysteries into one great Ood of 
nature q. 

7 01 MPR V. 160 1, and ERE vl. 421 1 


cent, of our era a similar blending took place in 
Japan.^ But it is in the history of Judaism, 
particularly duiing the two cen tunes piecedmg 
the Christian eia, that the elements and issues of 
syncretism are most clearly marked.^ 

* The mam impetus to this use of syncretism came 
from the political re-adjustment after Alexander 
the Great. The Seleucid period witnessed a con- 
tact bet\veen the East and the West, round the 
Mediterianean basin, which led not only to a 
fusion of Babylonian with Greek and Roman 
deities ® and to a ferment of Oriental religious feel- 
ing throughout the Groeco-Roman world, but also 
to movements which, m spite of the vigorous 
reactiem led by the Maccabees ^ and tbeir supporters, 
aff’^ (d some circles in Judaism itself. The 
Bkueedizing tendency was fostered by Jewish 
;When } like Eupolemus and Artapanus. It went 
mutual hand with tlie allegoiizing of Homer and 
friend. OT and with the Stoic philosophy of the 

Inte As the tendency to syncretism was innate 
tioii, fptiaii religion® — the spread of the Serapis- 
iclytis only one later instance of it — and as Alex- 
andria formed the centre of activity not only for 
the amalgamation of Egyptian and Greek or Syrian 
cults hut also for speculative Judaism under the 
spell of the new ideas of cosmopolitanism, it is not 
surprising that a step was there taken in the 
direction of a syncretistic Judaism, which should 
assimilate and employ current Greek ideas of a 
cosmopolitan, cosmic character. The exponent of 
this syncretism is Philo. 

‘ XJn svBCrdbisme dans lequel sont admis tons lea 614ments, eii 
parfcicubei* p^upatioiens et platoniciens, qui s’ accoidont avoc 
rid6e stoicienne fondanieutale de la sympabhie des parties du 
nionde, telle serait la definition la plus e\acte des vues cosmo- 
logiques de Philon.’ 

Philo’s aim was not to blend Judaism with 
Hellenism. He adhered to his religious inherit- 
ance. But he endeavoured to eniich and .safe- 
guard it by re-stating it in terms of the curient 
religious philosophies of his day. 

As Judaism on the whole resisted this Philonie 
speculative tendency,'^ so did Christianity in the 
main resist the latei Gnostic movement with its 
syncretistic impulse during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries.® Syncretism was partly an evidence of 
strength and paitly an indication of Aveakness at 
that period. So far as it meant a readiness to set 
the new faith in a positive relation to the elements 
of truth in contemporary cults and mysteries, so 
far as it breathed a spirit stiong enough to assimi- 
late vital data fiom its new soil and yet pieserro 
its distinctive characteristics, it was healthy. In 
this respect it carried on the work of the host 
apologists, linking the Christian tradition to the 
new situation and pioving that the faith was too 
vital to remain a Semitic cult. But there was 
another side to syncretism, and to this the Chuich 
was keenly, if not always wisely, alert. The 
fascination of the movement lay in its cosmopolitan 
appeal — an appeal which was the more seductive 
that already, within paganism itself, the move- 
ment had made headway, as we see from the tone 
of men like Plutarch, Maximus of Tyre, and 
Kumenius,^ and from a specific phenomenon like 
the transformation which had come over a deity 
such as Isis in the popular pieties of the age. The 

1 ERE vii. 483 ; J. Dablmann, in Christus, p. 122 f. 

2 Of. H. A. A. Kennedy, SL Paul and the Mystery-Religions, 
London, 1913, p. 67 F. 

SEREvh. 484a. 

4 Of. W, 0. E. Oesterley, The Rooks of the Apocrypha, London, 
1914, p. 22 ff. 

5 Of. A. Menziea, Sist, of Religion, London, 1896, p. 146, 

6 B. BiAkier, Les Id&es pMloiophiques et religieims d& Pkilon 
d*Aleaandrie, Paris, 190S, p. 161. 

7 Elsewhere combinationa of Jadaism and paganism are to bo 
detected, however— e.p,, in Asia Minor, in the worship of 6ehs 

6 Of. ERE vi 232 1 

ff Ib, vi. 2825, ix, 3085. 10 Ut vl 378 1, vii. 4.34 if. 
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passion of the tinie was for a vague monotheism, 
which should reflect and answer the unity of the 
empire. A cosmopolitan byncietism, in the 3id 
cent.,^ began to overlay the earlier national religions 
and to embiace the Syro-Hellenic and the Western 
cults in a syntliesis which reg aided all deities as so 
many vaiicd expressions of the One, and all rites 
as moie or less acceptable foims of approach to 
this cential, all-pervasive Beity.^ The individual 
featuies of the separate gods and goddesses became 
less and less distinct. Idiosyncrasies were obliter- 
ated, and stress was laid, from the religious as well 
as fiom the philosophical and the political points 
of view, upon the all-embiacing unity — generally 
conceived as a solar pantheism. A man like Mac- 
robins voices this in the 4th century. It underlay 
the pagan reaction of Julian, which was its last 
serious challenge to a recalcitrant Christianity. 
For, although the Church admitted elements which 
weie of semi-polytheistic character, in the worship 
of the saints, the exploiting of miracles, and even 
the adoration of the emperor, nevertheless formally 
the sense of Christianity decided against syncietism 
of the Gnostic and later of the Neo-Platonic shape.® 
This IS the paradox of the situation. Christianity 
proved by its exclusiveness that it was not, and 
was not to be, a merely * syncretistic ’ faith, in the 
sense of being eclectic or derivative. At the same 
time, it not only assimilated bravely and wisely 
many elements organic to its growth, but also ad- 
mitted, as we see, e.g.^ in its later Egyptian popu- 
lar developments,^ semi-pagan featuies which were 
a handicap ultimately to its successful advance.® 
The syncretistic situation was at once an oppor- 
tunity and a lisk for Christianity. Tlie opportun- 
ity was often seized, and the risk was sometimes 
too much for the faith. Still, the environment 
did not mould Christianity as it moulded move- 
ments like Mithiaism and Neo- Platonism. The 
Catholicism of that age suflered from the desire to 
conciliate the natural man, but it had more in it 
than an indiscriminate selection or an anxious 
imitation, such as syncretism usually exhibited. 

The tendency of syncretism, when broadly 
viewed, was to henotli'eism or pantheism rather 
than to monotheism. It is true that syncretistic 
movements meant a break away from polytheism. 

‘The first corollary of a truly pantheistic religion is not so 
much toieiation of all forms of worship, as a tendency to 
embrace them all in a single syncretistic system The one God 
is the same for all What, then, does the name they give him 
matter?'® 


Such is the theme of a book like the Saturnalia of 
Maerobius, and it is the principle of the religious 
synthesisunderlyingPlutaich'sphilosophyof things. 
But, as the arguments of a Neo-Platonist like lam- 
blichus show, this serene indifference was not incom- 
patible with ideas which were henotheistic rather 
than monotheistic, and the popular cravings proved 
too much for even a monotheistic principle in Chris- 
tianity. Pope’s opening lines in ‘The Universal 
Prayer’ — 


1 ‘The expansion of the imperial organisation, the mixture of 
nationalities in the capital, and the flooding of them by Oriental 
elements, the heightened intercourse, the prolonged residence 
of the legions in the provinces and their permeation by foreig ners, 
finally, since the Srd century, the advent of emperois who were 
foreigners and unfamiliar wish the national spirit of Eome— ’ail 
these produced the syncretism of religions* (P. Wendland, Dis 
hdlm Kultw in ihren JDeziehung&n m Judentum und 
ChTistcntum% Tubingen, 1912, p. 152). 

2 See 0. Wissowa, Mdigion und Kuttm der Momer, Munich, 

1902, p. 801 ‘ The reconciled East and West met in Eome to 
exchange compliments and gods ’ (J. Marlineau, Rmtews^ 

and Add^cms^ London, 1890-91, ii. 318). 


3J?BJ?ix.S20. 

4 Ot P. r>. Scott'Moncrieff, Paganism and GhmUmity in 
Cambridge, 1913, pp. 126 1, 129 f., 160 f. 

0 Of. Hamack, Bist of Pogma^ Eng. tr., London, 1891-99, ii. 


124 f. 

0 0. d'Alviella, Lectures on the Origin and Qrtmth of the Cfcn* 
eefgUm of God (to), London, 1892, p, 282. 


‘ Father of All 1 m ev’ry Age, 

In ev’iy Clime adoi’d, 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Loid I’ — 

echo the syncietistic aspiiation in its exalted and 
abstiact form. Bub syncretism, like Calliolicism, 
appealed to lower as well as highei cravings. The 
adoration of a Deity like this left the heavens 
strangely baie for those who had been accustomed 
to a richer vaiiety of worship, and thus the syn- 
cietistic tendency was welcomed as it allowed 
these heavens to be repeopled by a host of spirits 
and saints. Syncretism, in practice, almost invari- 
ably fostered mythology. Sages and saints, no less 
than savages, yielded to its spell in this direction. 
It was found quite compatible, in pagan syncretism, 
to unite a reverence for the One with some special 
adoration of one oi more favourite, traditional 
deities.^ And it is a question how far even the 
Chiistian Church of the 4th cent., e,q , which had 
rejected in earlier days the hospitable syncietism 
of a monarch like Alexander Severus, toleiated, 
for the sake of their associations and popular appeal, 
forms of adoration which were, strictly speaking, 
out of line with essential monotheism. 

LiaERATURB,— The literature has been noted during the course 
of the article ; the ‘ syncretistic controversj'’ ’ of the 17th cent 
13 discussed by I. A. Dorner, BisL of Protestant Theology^ Eng. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1871, ii. 177 f. ; K. Lofiier, OE xiv. 8S3f. ; P. 
Tschackert, PRE^ xix. 243 ff., and m J. H. Blunt, Diet, of 
Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of Religious 
tP/iowsrAt, London, 1874, p. 685 ff. JAMES MOFFATT. 

SYNDERESIS. — The word crvvT'fip’qais, which 
has no classical authority, should mean ‘ preserva- 
tion.’ In scholastic and mystical theology it 
appears, often in the corrupt forms synderesis or 
smderesis, in a sense which is hardly justified by 
the etymology of tlie word. is used in later 

(^reek in the sense of ‘ observation,’ and arwTripTjats 
may have been coined on the analogy of aweidncns. 
The first example is in Jeiome : 

‘ Quartamque ponunt quae super haec et extra haec tria est, 
quam Graeci vocant a-vvTTjprjcnp, quae scintilla conscientiae in 
Cara quoque pectore, . . . non extinguibur, et qua . . , nos 
peccare sentimus.’^ 

Bonaventura ® couples synteresis with intelligentia, 
as intellecHis with ratio. Elsewhere he connects 
synteresis with consctentia. 

‘ Bemgmssimus Dens quadruplex contulit ei adiutorium, 
scilicet duplex natuiae et duplex gratiae. Lupliceni enim 
mdidifc rectitudmem ipsi naturae, videlicet unam ad recte mdi- 
candum, et haec eat rectitude conscientiae, aliam ad recte 
volendura, et haec est synteresis, cuius est reraurmurare contra 
malum et stimulare ad bonum.’4 

In the Itmerarium he defines synteresis as * apex 
mentis sen scintilla.’ Hermann of Fribziar speaks 
of it as a power or faculty in the soul, wherein 
God works immediately, without means and with- 
out intermission. Ruysbroeck defines it as the 
natural will towards good implanted in us all, 
though weakened by sin. Giseler uses similar 
language, saying that the spark (so Eckharfc speaks 
of a Funhelein in the soul which cannot he ex- 
tinguished) was oieated with the soul in all men, 
and is a clear light in them, striving in every way 
against sin and impelling steadily to virtue, and 
pressing back towards the source from which it 
came. In Thomas Aquinas synteresis is the highest 
activity of the moral sen.se. Gerson says that the 
cognitive power in man has three faculties — the 
simple intelligence or natural light, which comes 
from God Himself j the understanding, which is 
the frontier between the two worlds? and the 
senso-eonsciousness. Synteresis is the effective 

IW* Pater notes this in Marcus Aurelius; *To his pious 
recognition of that one orderly spirit, which, according to the 
docirme of the Stoics, diffuses Itself throughout the world , . . 
he bad added a warm jpersonal devotion towards the whole 
multitude of the old national gods, and a great many new 
foreign ones^ (Hemus the Epicurean^, London, 1S92, 1. 198)* 

2 In Ezsch. i. 1. ® Mimrariiim mentis ad Pmm, t 

4 Breoiloqttitmi fi» 11. , ' , . 
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faculty au«wcrinj.» to the iir.st of these, and ct)fi- 
teinijhition is its coirespoiidiij*^ activity. Tlio 
word also occurs m ADjciLiis Maj’mis and Alex- 
ander of Hales. Eckhait somotuncs seems to 
identily syriicresis with the FunkelcLii or Gaiisier^ 
and with the intellect as agens or die oherste 
Vernunft i hut the tendency of Ins philooopliy is to 
make the ^ spark ^ supra- lational and uncreated; 
lie even says: ‘Biess h'unkelein, dass ist Gott.’ 
In the oailioi wribeis synteresls is usually thought 
of as a lenmant of the sinless state of man beioie 
the lall, while in the holder thought of the school 
of Eckhait it hecoiiios the seat or oigan of divine 
immanence and of tlxe highest poihonal inspira- 
tion. The notion of an impcccabio hsoul-centre * 
may he txacod back to the Neo-Platonists. 

LiTKiiwURB. — ^W. Pregrer, Oesoh dar deaUchbn Myhtih im 
MittdaltCi'i 2 voIh., Leipai'];, ls7i-di ; A. Lasson, Master 
EchhaH dev Mystdeer, Btiiliii, 18US , W. R. luge, OhnUiati 
Mijstmsm, London, 1S99. 'VV, it. 

SVHBICALISM.—See Socialism. 

SYNERGISM.— I. General meaning of the 
term and its Scriptural support. — The teim 
‘synergism* {crwepyelv, cuvepyos, ‘to co-operate^’ 

‘ fellow -woxker’) became delinitely lixed as a 
terminus tcclimcus in theology in the 16 bh century. 
It was applied to the later views of Philip 
Melanchthon and his followers on the question as 
to the relation between the Holy Spiiit (or God’s 
grace) and man’s will in regenei ation. This view, 
broadly stated, is that the human will can and 
does co-opex'ate with the grace of God as a vera 
causa, regeneratioms. It opposes the jiosition ex- 
pressed in the sentence ‘ Homo con verbitnr nolens.’ 
The human will was, it is true, not regarded as 
the primary cause (hence sjaiergbun diiiers from 
Pelagianism oi even Semi-Pelagiariism) ; that was 
unreservedly assigned to God’s Spiiit and to the 
preaching of the Word, but the energy of the 
human will was given a place, and its assent an 
essential^ place, in the act of regeneration. The 
enunciation of this view caused unusual heat 
among theologians, because its truth or falsehood 
affected the whole realm ol theological truth — the 
effects of the fall on human nature, the nature 
and working of God’s decrees, the responsihiiity of 
the sinner, in fact all Christian anthropology and 
soteriology. 

The term ‘ synergism ’ owes its origin to Scrip- 
ture, but the Scriptural usage of the word operates 
in a different universe of discourse from the theo- 
logical. In the NT (rwcpyeiv {(ruvspyds) is never 
applied to the psychological relation, whatever 
that may be, wiiether creative or co-operative, 
between God’s Spirit and man’s will in regenera- 
tion or conversion. Ids general usage is to 
describe the objective co-operation of Christian 
brethren in the furtherance of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

In 1 Oo 39 (0eov yap ierpev avpepyoC) the co-opcration referred 
to is that between men in their outward labours for God, nob a 
co-operation between them mdividually or unitedly with Qod, 
however true that may be m itself ; and at any rats it refers to 
post-conversion experience, not to pre- or simul-conversion 
relatioDsbips. In Ph the refei ence is to men already 
regenerated, and the same is true of Bo S**^, if 6 is the true 
text— -God works m all things for good with those who love God. 
It does nob directly refer to what takes place m conversion, nor 
does it state ihe aoteive eIemeni4J involved therein and their 
relationships. Again, in Mk 1629 the co-operation of the ascended 
Lord with the hemids of the gospel is spoken of in regard to 
miracles. But the word in Scripture is never used oi man's 
natural faculties or capacities {before conversion) working 
together with the Spirit of God to effect regeneration, which is 
the epeoiffc and proper theological application of the term. If 
thus synergism is to be rejected or to be defended from Scrip- 
ture, it must be by reference to the truth of Scripture, and not 
to its letter. i 

2. The odgln and development of synergism iu | 
Melauchthou*s doctrine, —The eariior writings of j 


Melanchthon betray no synergistic tciulemues 
On the contiary, tlley are in some respects luuie 
rigidly deternimisiic than even Luthei’s. ^ The 
religious man is profoundly conscious of liis 
dependence on God’s grace. Ho does nob dieaiii of 
co-ordiuaiing oi equating his own Ireedom wiUi 
the grace of God as causal in his salvation. This 
is true even ot those who are legitimately called 
synergists. ‘ Ai’ininians usually pray like Caivm- 
ibts,’ said Chailes Hodge, adding, what is equally 
true, that ‘Calvinists hequenbly preach like 
Arrninians ’ ; ^ they appeal to men as respon- 
sible voluntary agents,' The cliliiculty arises when 
one or other of these aspects of experience is 
made the determining factor in the elaboration ot 
a theological system, Trutli is largely a luattei 
of proportion and balance. To begin with, 
Melanchthon, whose mind was emineutiy of a 
bybtcmaiic cast, woikcd out his system ui*der the 
dominating iiiiluence of the expeiience of iLivuie 
dependence. The Holy Spirit teaclies us, he says, 
that all things liappen necessaiily hy piodebLiiia- 
tion, and theiefuie there is no such thing as 
fieedom of our will. To maintain fiee Avill was 
to dethrone the giace of God from its iim((ae 
supiemacy. This ivas his position m the fust 
edition of his Locn CvnimunGS R&nini Tkcvlog(r 
carum,'^ and it was even more rigidly cxpicsseil in 
his Commentary on Homans and Coiinthiaiis.*^* 
Eiee will he regipded as a soliohistic hgment 
emanating from eoffnal wi>s<lom and obscuring tl»e 
blessings brought to us by Christ, lb made men 
arbiters of their own salvation and consequently 
undermined the immediacy of Christian assuiance 
and froze the stream of personal devotion bo the 
Kedeemer. Melanchthon resolutely applied this 
conception of predestination to all events, physical 
and moral, outwaid and iiiwaid : 

‘Si ad praedestinationem referas humauam voluntatem n<’o 
in extemis, nec m mlemis opeiibus ulla est hhutlaa,' Siiu'u 
man is born a child of wrath, It follows that he is born without 
the Spirit of God, and therefore ‘ mhil msi carmlia sapit, aniat, 
eb quaerifc.’ 'i 

Man has no power over his inward affections, and, 
though Melanchthon admits that in outward 
things he has some freedom, even here the power 
of will seems to vanish. Thus Melauciibhon, 
applying a transcendental conception, predestina- 
tion, to the facts of human life, as ho read them 
or understood them from Scripture, came to assert 
that no^ real causality existed anywhere but in 
God’s will, and so the betrayal of Judas is as truly 
and as immediately an act of God as the calling 
of Paul. The reprobation of the damnofi is aw 
properly and in the same sense the effect of God’s 
will as the salvation oi the elect. We are not to 
think of ceitain events as determined while others 
are allowed. All things immediately How out of 
God’s will necessarily. All questions as to the 
rightness of God’s pi ocedure he silences by regard- 
ing these questionings as issuing from man’s carnal 
inquisitiveness. 

It follows from this position that man ccmld 
contribute nothing to his own conversion. He 
could not repent of himself, and so-called morality 
(pre-conversion) has no spiritual value. 

‘ Homo per vires natnrales nibii [potest] nisi peccare. Oaraalo 
est qiiiOiqmd per naturae vires iU, Socratis consfcantia, Zenowis 
moderatio, nibil nisi carnales ali'ectus aunt,' 5 

At this stage we see Melanchthon planted ilrmly 
on the experience of God’s fiee grace which gave 
its strength to the new outlook of the Beforma- 
tion, combating strongly the popular Koman 
Catholic view according to which man’s free will 
aided by certain ecclesiastical rites contributed 

1 0. A, Salmond, Prmcetmiiwm, Edinburfifh, 1888, p. 177. 

2 Orig-inally pnblislied at Wittenberg and Basel in 1621, and 
ed, T, Kolde, Leipzig, igOO, 

9 Nuremberg, 1622, 4 1621, p, 97. 

9 Ih. pp. 97-116. 
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Hoiiiethiug to iiiau’fa bal vation — a view \vlucli cut the 
vital iieive of puihonal tiubt in Cliiist as the alone 
Redeemer and opened a door by which the whole 
ineclumism of merits and of an external ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as ultimate source of icdemptive 
assuiauce could be lemstated. Pdelanchthon, 
however, was extiavagant in his elaboiation and 
Ins ai>])hcation of the truth of man’s dependence on 
God for salvation, lie contused in the inteiests of 
a theory natuiai and moial caubahty, and left no 
moi al lii idge het v^^een natui e and gi ace. He raised 
a spill tual feeling — of supreme impoi lance, no 
doubt — to a position of absolute soveieignty over 
man and nature and over God Himself. It was 
impossible that this could bo the final resUng. 
place of one like Melanclithon to whom the etlncal 
interest was so impoitant and who was of a 
mediating spiiit. 

*Ego mihi coiiscius sum, non ullam ob cansam unquam re 
OeokoyriKevat, iiiBiut mores mco3 eniendarem.*^ 

Accordingly he -was soon convinced, both by the 
development of his own experience and by the 
movement of events, of the necessity of defending 
liis position from misconceptions — not now so 
much from the side of Rome as from pretended 
followers of free giace itself— and this led him to 
modify his eailicr views He now came to see that 
there were many positions pievionsly held by him 
which he w^ould have to altei. His study of the 
Greek fathers, whose views on fiee will were 
detci mined hy their hostility to Eastern fatalism, 
and who were very conscious of the rnoiai con- 
tinuity between natuie and grace (often the two 
weie not cleaily distinguished by them), influenced 
his thought, and V'e find him liequenily quoting 
from Oluysostom : i^Xkci fxkv 6 ihbs fiovXb/uvov dl 
'iXK€L^ 01 iioin Basil : fiLvov OiXyicrov Kal Oebs Trpoa- 
TTaprd.^ 

'riio contentions of Erasmus as against Luthci 
muloubtedly influenced IVlolanchthou also, and 
the result was emphasis on the will’s own activity 
in conversion. 

His increa&ing familiarity “with the classical 
moralists and the Stoics, but above all his earnest 
ethical natuie, stimulated into protest by the 
fmiatichin of cnthiibiabts who regarded regeneia- 
tion as an immediate unmediated ojms operatum, 
led him to alter his view's or, as he thought him- 
self, to replace the emphasis. Pi e-con veision 
morality was now given a moral valuation. Men 
were saying that they could do nothing, and so 
tlrey doionded everything that they did oi felt 
inclined to do, however wicked or outiagcous. 
Roman Catholics w'ere thus given an occasion to 
equate Lutheranism wdth immoralism in peisonal 
life and anarchy in society, and the doctrmos of 
grace had therefoie to be set on an ethical basis 
for the benefit alike of opponents an<l of adherents. 
The result W'as the advocacy by Melanclithon of 
wliat became known in the Lutheran Olmrcli as 
synergistic views. It wiis in his eyes not a 
oaiutulation or a palinode, but an ethical rehabilita- 
tion of the doctrine of free grace, although it w'as 
viewed by genuine Lutherans as a reversion to 
Pelagianism. 

* Om is not liker another than bis synergy is to the 
Felagian/ &ald Matthias Elacuisi^ the Illyrian, a cliaiupion of 
Lutheranism, concerning the views of Melanohthon’s follower 
Viotiorine Striffel, * Man, they say, can hy the natural poweis 
of luB free will equip and prepare himself for the reception of 
God's grace— -exactly the teaching' of the godless eopliials, 
iChomas of Aquino, Scotus, and hidr disciples/ said Hicholas 
Ainsdorf of Johann PfeiBnger and Melanchthon.'^ 


1 From a letter to Joachim Oamerarius, in Oorpm It&formiit- 
tOTum^ ed. 0* G. Bretschneidqr and H. E. Bindseil, Halle and 
Brunswick, ISSd-liO, i. 722. 

2 Lpoi, 15S5, p. S76, and elsewhere. 

8 Weimar Disputation, Uth session (of. Luthardt, jOk Xt&hre 
voM freim Wiltm, p. 226). 

^ Bckmntnk der rsinen LehrB^ des Moangda^ etc., 

Jena, X668. 


Syiicrgibiu, liowevei, ib to ]>o iindcihiood not 
fioui tliG extreme ccu&uios of its opponents, not 
oven fiom the extieme statements of Jls advocates, 

: but lailiei when 'we look on it as an ethical pruie.st 
against positions tliat tiiieaieiied to sulmioige the 
conscience and heailand to disaim the (biurchin 
her fight against licence and anarchy. It is there- 
fore necessaiy to state Melancht lion's position 
more fully. 

3. MeHn'chthon’s synergism and its eiTect on 
his theological outlook.— iViebmchilioii’s int.eiesl, 
w'e luive said, w'as mainly piactical, not theoietic. 
Accoidiugly Ills interest latieily m piedestiiiation 
wais that of the custodian of moials. He desiied 
to safeguard God’s moral purity from any shadow 
that might he cast upon it hy' this dogma and at 
tlie same time to fiee man’s inuial natuie fiom the 
jjaialysuig eUect of a monergistic deteinunisiu. 
llito early statements W'erc extiavagant. Now he 
emphatically declaied that God coi'ild in no sense 
ha legarded as the authoi of sin. Evil -was jiei- 
niitted by Him, but it w'as ablioiieiit to ills 
nature. He therefore folt obliged to give up the 
dogma of an eternal decree ot leprobatiou. The 
cause of man’s sin w'as in man him.self. and the 
hardening of his lioait was due to wulful dis- 
obedience and perversity. Man’s own lespoii&i- 
bility for Ins .spiritual state W'as emphasized. The 
offer of God's grace ivas universal. Oiiginal siu 
was a fact, yet man’s will, though it could not 
initiate a gracious stcate, could yet adopt an atti- 
tude of w'eicome 01 of le pug nance to God’s grace 
oileied in His Woid. Accordingly we liiid 
Melanclithon editing the oiiginal Aupshnnj Con- 
fession in this inteiest. 

Art 18 , wliicli oiig'iTially lead, ^Jmutta itualis is effected 
by the Holy Spiut whu h 1.3 leccivctl into the heart Uuoujdi the 
■Woid,’ he altered to read, ^JustiUa sinutnalts is effected in m 
when we are helped {udjiipamur) by the Holy Spiiit.* Thu 
same alteration, adjumn, is made m art, 20 lie juepared the 
Leipzig Iritenm m the same spirit: ‘Althoiu'h Hod does not 
justify men through tlioir meiits, nevertheless the merciful 
God does not act on inaii as on a block but diavvs him so that 
Ins will co-operates, provided he has come to years of dis- 
cretion.' 

Rielanchtlion’s po.sition is clearly stated in the 
revised edition of his Loci (published in 1533) in a 
sentence that became famous and stcieo typed in 
after coritioversy : 

‘In hoc exemplo iidemus conjungi has causas, verbuin, 
Spintum sanctum et \oluntatoin non sane otuwam, sod rc- 
pugnanteni mflrmitafce suae’, 01, as he expic^sed it in iatoi 
editions: ‘hio concurrunl tres causae bonae actioms, vuibum 
Dei, Spintus saiictus, et huinana voluntas assentierib neo 
repugnans verbo Dei Posset enim cxcuteic uL exoiitit fclaul sna 
sponte, sed cutn mens audiens, ao se susleuaiis non repiigiiat, 
non indidget diffideiitiae, sed adjuvauie ctiam Wpintu bancto 
conatur asbentiri in hoc eertainine voluntas non ost otiosa 


There is little doiilit that Melanclithon applies 
this to the act oi conversion, and his view was Hint 
tlie positive as.sont of the will W'as essential, 
although, as Heniingei “ points out, he maintained 
at times that the help of the Holy Spirit ivas 
necessary to enable tlie will to accept the gospel.'^ 
While he does not make ib at all times quite clear 
whether this assent was itself the result of the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit or due to the natural energy of 
the will, yet he seems certainly to maintain that 
something must be gianted to the will itself, and 
here is the point on which the synergistic con- 
troversy hinges. This dubiety is noticeable also 
in some of his followers. One of them, Pezeliua, 
interprets his master as teaclilng that the will wa.s 
a causa suhordimta^ after the Holy Spirit in the 
Word had roused up the soul/ 

Latterly he defined the will after Erasmus as 
fmidtas applicandi ad se ffraiimi, and therefore 
'the diherence between the saved and the lost is 
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ultimately due not to election — for even God foie- 
saw something in the elect wliicli conditioned His 
election— nor to reprobation, but to man himself. 
The difficulty which confronted Melanchthon was 
just to determine what constitutes responsibility, 
and, even if his solution is defective and open to 
verbal criticism, as it ceitaiiily is, it is a meiit 
that he recognized the problem in its seriousness 
and that he tried to solve it on moral grounds. 

Melanchtlion’s synergism also affected his 
practical outlook. To those who defended civil 
and social outrage because they were sinners, and 
would remain sinners unless changed by a divine 
act which they could do nothing to initiate, he 
sternly said that man in spite of original sin had 
liberty in outward actions, the reason could control 
the will, and the will the bodily movements. No 
man could say, like the servant of Zeno, that he 
was compelled to sin by fate. It is clear that his 
soul loathed this Manichaiism, as he calle<l it, and 
Ms safeguarding of predestination from those who 
so xmderstood it was clamantly demanded by the 
circumstances of the age and of many ages since 
It is surely as immediate a datum of Christian 
experience that the sinner is responsible for his sin 
as that he ascribes his salvation to God’s grace. 

Melanchthon did not take a prominent part in the MajorisUo 
controversy, which aiose over George Major’s statement that 
‘good works are necessary for holiness,’ but hy various utter- 
ances he Indicated that, whilst maintaining the Lutheran 
position that justification is of grace alone, ho was anxious to 
show that a holy life was the inevitable consequence and the 
test of the reality of a justified life. Arasdorf’s statement that 
‘good works are harmful to holiness’ he characterized as a 
‘ lewd saying ’ (tmjlatige Rede),"^ 

4, The synergistic controversy.— Melanchthon’s 
statements concerning free will were ambiguous 
and so hesitating that men, accustomed to the 
breezy statements of Luther on the same subject, 
felt as if he attributed to the will more than he 
actually expressed, and his acceptance of Erasmus’s 
formula gave this feeling a colour of truth. 
Luther on this point was definite ; 

‘In geistlichen und gottlichen Saohen was der Seelen Heil 
betrififc da ist dor Mensch wie die Salzsaule, wie Loth’s Weib, ja 
wie em Klotz und Stem, wie ein todt Bild, das weder Augen 
noch Mund weder Smn aoeh Herz brauchefc.’S 

What Luther advocated with zeal Melanchthon 
admitted with reserve. Controversy was therefore 
inevitable, and it broke out violently, occasioned 
by two disputations of Pfeffinger," a Leipzig pro- 
fessor and disciple of Melanchthon. 

He tried to answer the question why one man under the 
preaching of the Word became converted and another did not, ■ 
and the decisive factor, he maintained, was that one willingly i 
assented and ihe^ other did not. The difference cannot be 
attributed to a difference in the activity of the divine will . 
therefore the difference lies in man himself. We must there- 
fore attribute a certain synergy to our will. Man even now m 
lus fallen state is not as a statue or a stone, nor is he purely 
passive, for, if that were the case, there would be no difference 
between the pious and the impious, the elect and the damned, 
Saul and David. God would become a respecter of persons and 
the author of contumacy in the impious and the damned. On 
the other hand, the human will has not the power to effect 
spiritual motions without the help of the Holy Spirit, bub the 
Holy Spirit moving through the Word of God, and the mind 
thinking, and the will nob resisting but complying under the 
Spirit’s influence — these are the causes which concurrently 
produce conversion. 

I^fefluger’s defence and explanation of Melaneh- 
thon’s views called forth violent opposition 
especially from Amsdorf and Flacius. The former 
(see above) said that, according to Pfeffiriger, 
man could prepare and eijuip himself for con- 
version by the natural powers of his free will 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit. Verbally this 
was very unjust, but essentially it had an element 
of truth in it. Elacius appealed to Luther’s words 
and declared that man was worse than a stock or 

^ Oorp, Reform^ ix. 407. 

2 Rnarr. in Ps. xg. 

PropoHimies de tibero (wUtrio and Quecstiones auimue de 
mertatQ voimtatzs toiancc, Leipzig, 155S. 


stone because ho offered resistance to God’s Spirit. 
The will theiefore does not co-operate; it opposes 
and resists. Every one knows that this criticism, 
though infelicitously expressed, is in touch with 
reality and spoken out of personal experience. As 
regards regeneration, man is absolutely passive — 
he is spiritually dead ; the image of God is not 
only ivholly obliterated, but is transformed into 
the image of Satan. Man thus contributes 
nothing positive to his own conversion ; any 
contribution of his is negative and resisting. 

Pfeffinger replied to Amsdorf and incidentally 
mentioned Flacius. He declared himself more 
explicitly as holding that the unconverted will had 
the power of either obeying or resisting God’s 
offer in His Word. Thus the controversy raged, 
the new university of Jena contending for the old 
position of Luther and violently opposing the 
synergistic movement, which was stoutly advocated 
by the faculties of Leipzig and Wittenberg. At 
last, at the instigation of Flacius, an attempt was 
made to silence opposition by authoiity. John 
Frederick II., Elector of Saxony, was appealed to, 
and by his command a Boo/c of Confutation and 
Condemnation of all prevalent heresies was 
published at Jena in 1559. Of its nine divisions 
the sixth was devoted to the refutation of 
synergpm.^ Those who taught that man had 
power in Ms will to co-operate with the grace of 
God in conversion were stigmatized as over- 
throwers of the grace of God. It was false to 
maintain that man can do anything by Ms free will 
in accepting or rejecting grace. Human nature 
is wholly adverse from God and hostile to God and 
IS subjected to the tyranny of sin and Satan. 

In a similar strain the orthodox Lutherans — 
Amsdorf, Wigand, Tilnian Hessliusen, etc. — spoke 
and wiote against synergism and deduced this 
anthropology from their predestinarian views, the 
last-named saying that, in one respect, 

‘ God did not wish that all men should be saved, for He did 
not elect all. God’s will acts m one uniform way on men Just 
as on stocks and stones.’ 1 

Melanchthon raised his voice against this deter- 
ministic delirium and declared that it is absurd to 
talk of conversion until the will consents, that to 
reject God’s giace is an act of will and not an act 
of God, and that human nature had at least power 
in outAvard actions. An attempt was made to 
make the book binding on teachers and preachers, 
but without success. Even in Jena, the citadel 
of orthodoxy, Pastor Hugel refused to read the 
document from the pulpit, and Strigel raised his 
voice on the synergistic side. Both Strigel and 
Hugel _ were imxnisoned, and it looked as if 
synergism were doomed in Jena, for the university 
Avas strengthened in the orthodox interest by the 
appointments of Wigand and Judex to professorial 
chairs and by the recall of Musoeus, all of whom 
Avere strong champions of orthodoxy. However, 
the prisoners Avere set free after an imprisonment 
of less than six months, and a further attempt 
Avas made to settle the dispute by public dis- 
cussion, This disputation lasted from 2nd until 
8th Aug. 1500, and occupied thirteen sittings. 
The interest for ns centres in the positions de- 
fended and refuted regarding free Aviii and. God’s 
grace. 

To begin with, Strigel maintained that the 
substance and qualities of human nature Avere 
not obliterated^ by the fall nor altered, but only 
hindered in their activity. His position he made 
clear by a curious physical illustration, 

A magnet, he said, cannot attract iron when smeared with 
omon-juice, yet it retains its magnetic properties, and it can 
attract though smeared with goat’s blood. It is the same 
magnet in both cases, but its activity is hindered in the one 


1 See Luthardt, p. S41. 
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case and not m the other. So by the fall man’s nature is not 
destroyed, but only weakened. He is like him who fell among 
thieves between Jerusalem and Jericho, half-dead, or like one 
weakened by disease but not dead like a corpse. 

Strigel is here aiming at a distinction which 
satisfies many theologians— that between formal 
freedom and material freedom or that between 
natural ability and moral ability, a distinction 
largely used by Jonathan Edwards but in currency 
before his day.^ According to this distinction, 
man does what he pleases and wills what he 
pleases. That is the very meaning of will — it is 
not compelled from without ; but, though man has 
this natural ability, as a matter of fact he does not 
will the good spiiitually simpl;^ because he does 
not want to — he lacks moral ability. 

Seeberg contends that Strigel was groping after 
this distinction, but did not adequately express it.^ 
That is certainly true of him at this Weimar 
disputation. He did not make his meaning clear, 
but afterwards he distinguished very clearly 
between efficacia {8\jmfALs) or facultas, on the one 
hand, and capacitas or aptitudo, on the other. 
Man has lost the first through the fall, and the 
Holy Spirit restores to the will the or 

efficacy or faculty of believing, which was lost by 
the fall. At this disputation, however, Strigel did 
not go so far as that. When asked by Flacius if 
the human will co-operated with the Holy Spirit 
before conversion or only after, he hesitated and 
said that to him conversion was not a point but a 
line, not the beginning of the Christian life but the 
whole of it. 

It is evident from reading the disputation that 
Strigel really wished to attribute power to the 
will, but at the same time to ascribe the chief 
place to the Holy Spirit— so that synergism is an 
unfortunate term to use of factors that cannot be 
equated. He repeated the Melanchthonian for- 
mula : ‘ Con cur runt in conversione haec tria : 
Spiritus sanctus movens corda, vox Dei, voluntas 
hominis quae voci divinae assentitur,’ a sentence 
which is ambiguous ; and on this point no decision 
could be reached. On the other hand, Eiacius 
went so far as to say that the very substance of 
the soul -was altered by the fail and by sin, and 
that therefore man was purely passive, or active 
only in hostility to God. reace could not be 
restored by public controversy. In a few months 
the party of the Illyrian was driven from the 
country, andFlacius, a man of undoubted erudition, 
died in Ms fifty-fifth year at Erankfort-on-Main. 
Strigel also left and died in Heidelberg at the 
early age of forty-five. 

5. The Formula of Concord. — After various 
unsuccessful attempts at a solution of tMs and 
other disputes the Formula of Comord ^ appeared, 
and, as it became an authoritative standard of the 
Lutheran Church, its position on this topic must 
be stated here. 

The problem is dealt with in artt. 1 and 2 of the 
Formiila, and, while no personal names are men- 
tioned, the views of contending parties are very 
clearly kept in mind. In the 1st art,, dealing witix 
original sin, a clear distinction is drawn between 
actual transgressions {aetualia delicta) and the here- 
ditary sickness of the soul. Man’s nature is in all 
its parts poisoned by inherited sin, and for this 
condition man is guilty and condemned by God’s 
law, so that by nature men are the children of 
wrath, and from this state they can be saved only 
by the benefits of Christas merit. How this cor- 
ruption is transmitted is described. God creates 
every soul afresh, but because of physical genera- 
tion from corrupted seed the hereditary disease of 

. X It! is nse<S by Twisse, Howe, and very dearly by Isaao Watts, 
the famous liymn-writer. 

3 Xf6hrhtmh det X^ogTnmgemh,^ Leipdg, 1895-98, ii. 

3See.SMm.849. , . 
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sin is propagated. Yet God is not the author of 
sin in either its origin or its development, nor is 
man’s substance converted into sin. Original sm 
is not to be identified with the essence of man. A 
clear distinction must be made between our nature 
(which was created, and which is daily preserved, 
by God), m which original sin dwells, and that 
oiiginal sin itself which dwells in our nature. To 
teach otherwise is Manichseism, not Christianity. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that the 
Son of God, according to His human nature, is con- 
substantial with us, His brethren. He took our 
nature, but it was sinless in Him, Further, God 
in sanctifying men purifies them from sm, accept- 
ing them for Christ’s sake. He gives them grace, 
but He has eternal hostility towards sin itself. 
Moreover, if original sm were the substance of the 
soul, the doctiine of the resurrection of believers 
would be null and void. Thus the Formula dis- 
poses of the Flacian error. Yet, while all this is 
so, man before God in Ms actual fallen state is 
truly and spiritually dead in all his faculties, as 
far as spiritual good is concerned. Strigel’s illus- 
tration of the magnet will not do. Man is not 
simply surrounded by outward hindrances; he 
cannot do anything, however small, in his natural 
state in regard to spiritual things. He has not 
the capacity Mn rebus spiritualibus aliquid in- 
choandi, operandi aut cooperandi,’ 

In the 2nd art., in which we have an attempt at 
an analytical solution, the relation of man’s powers 
to the Holy Spirit is set forth. In fallen man 
before conversion there does not remain the 
smallest spark (‘ ne scintillula quidem’) of spiritual 
power by which he can prepare himself for appre- 
hending God’s grace, or for applying or accommo- 
dating it to himself. Rather he resists it. Man 
is capable certainly of being converted. He is still 
a reasonable creature, but as regards any real 
initiative ‘hac in paite deterior est trunco, quia 
voluutati divinae rebellis est et inimicus.’ Helias 
a capacity for conversion, but a passive one, and 
Ms conversion is purely a work of the Holy Spirit. 
At the same time it is stated that man by natural 
reason and will has somehow power to live a decent 
outward life. Thus the Formula of Concord^ while 
strongly opposing the strange view of Fiacius as 
regards the substance of the soul of fallen man, at 
the same time as strongly opposes the view which 
would give any power to the will m initiating con- 
version. Of Melanchthon’s three causes it makes 
the Holy Spirit alone the efficient cause, the will 
and nature of man being only a subject to be con- 
verted, while the Word of God ;preached or read is 
the means through which the Spirit works. Great 
stress is laid on the Word of God as the means of 
the Spirit’s working- Thus God softens men’s 
hearts, draws them, and reveals to them their sin ; 
and, realizing His anger, they feel in their heart 
contrition which makes them attend to the promises 
of the gospel, and so faith {‘scintillula fide!’) is 
quickened in their soul and ‘hoc modo Spiritus 
Sanctus qui haec omnia operaturin cor mittitnr.’ 

Thus the Formula of Goncm'd unhesitatinglj 
rejects synergism. In conversion the real agent is 
the Holy Ghost, the assent of the will is not a 
cause, but is itself an effect of the Spirit’s working 
through the Word. Co-operation may be spoken 
of after conversion, but even then we must not 
think of God’s Bjiixit and man’swlll as if thejrwexe 
like horses drawing a load and worldng side by 
side, God’s Spirit m the converted man works on 
and through the will. 

6. The Reformed position as regards synergism. 
—The problem of the relation of man’s nature to 
the grace of God was agitated in ihe Lutheran 
Church after the Formula of Cmtord and has been 
a subject qf dispute down to the prei^ent day, , 
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In the Reformed Church the same problem 
arose, though it was approached somewhat ditier- 
ently. The distinctive feature of the Calvinistic 
system is its logical consistency ; every doctrine is 
discussed not only by itself but in the light of the 
whole. The supreme regulative principle in Calvin- 
ism is the soveieignty of God; and, when man's 
regeneration was viewed in the light of this prin- 
ciple, lb was recognized that God's grace acted 
differently on men who are regenerated and on 
those who are not. That is obvious, but whence 
the difference ’ It was due to the determination of 
God. God, who had elected some, did so not as a 
bare matter of decree or quiescent foreknowledge 
or fortuitously waiting on their faith, but ener- 
getically through a series of efficient means — the 
redemptive mission of His Son, the preaching of 
the Word, the irresistible working of the Holy 
Spirit ; and these were effective all along the line 
in the ease of the elect, leading them from spiritual 
death to grace and glory. Now, in the case of the 
unregenerated it was a sufficient proof that this 
divine redemptive causality had no place, that it 
failed in this link of regeneration. It was non- 
existent here ; therefore it was wholly non- 
existent. God did not elect them ; the redemption 
of His Son was not purposively undertaken or 
efficaciously operative in their case. Thus the 
question of the will is so embedded in the logical 
coherence of the system that to moot it is to raise 
the question of the validity of the system as a 
whole, and that is what happened in the case of 
Arminius, and especially— for Arminius himself did 
not attribute regenerating power to the will — ^in 
the ease of his followers Simon Bischop(Bpiseopiu3), 
Fhilippus van Limborch, and others. The objec- 
tions to Calvinism, as far as the subject of this 
article is concerned, were directed mainly against 
what was called irresistible grace and the extent 
of the Atonement. 

The Armmians — for we may leave the Soomians 
out of account ; W. Robertson Smith has aptly de- 
scribed them as Pelagians of the intellect’ — held 
that grace worked similarly on all, the dilference 
from which conversion arose being due not to 
God’s grace bub to man’s own will. To them irre- 
sistible grace (or, more properly, efficacious grace) 
meant necessity, and so the responsibility for the 
final damnation of the lost fell on God. Again, 
they maintained that by the Atonement the possi- 
bility of salvation was opened to all, and they vehe- 
mently rejected the doctrine of the eternal repro- 
bation of some,f as Wesley so strenuously did 
afterwards. The Synod of Bort attempted to 
settle the problem, but in the Reformed Ghurch 
as in the Lutheran it keeps constantly emerging. 
Here even more than in the Lutheran Church, 
which diffidently refrained from applying predes- 
tination theories to its anthropologic^ and escha- 
tological views, ^ the problem is an acute one, 
for the question of God^s moral character is raised, 
and it is from this quarter, rather than from the 
sphere of religious psychology, that the opposition 
emerges, and here its stren^h lies. Hence we find 
that Oabmiistic apologetic has largely been a 
defence against what is regarded as misunderstand- 
ings, perversions, and unwarrantable inferences. 

In regard to efficacious grace the Calvinist did 
not mean that God’s grace did violence to the 
human will by outward or inward compulsion, or 
that it altered the nature of the wiu as such, 
which always has worked and does work volun- 
tarily, but that grace affected the disposition of 
man in such a way that the resistance of the 
will was changed into obedience. It was not the 
obedience of the will that made grace effica- 
cious, but much more the efficacy of grace that 
1 0f. also the U’lairty-niiae Arffoles of the Anglican, Obaroh. 


made the will not only in act but in disposition 
obedient. 

Some Calvinists, notably the school of Samur, 
agreed with the Arminians that the Atonement 
was intended for all mankind ; hut the Arminians 
contended fuither that it is left to the fiee will of 
man either to concur with or to reject this intention. 
The Calvinists felt that, while bins opened a possi- 
bility of salvation to all, it made salvation certain 
for none; the Atonement thus became itself a 
contingency lather than a reality, amd they could 
not understand a purpose of God which could thus 
be frustiated. To leave the future of mankmd 
hanging on the slender thread of the free will— even 
if that thread was not itself an illusion — seemed 
too precarious to be consistent with a purposive 
God, and rendered the salvation of the regenerate 
itself problematic, a denial of the perseverance of 
the saints. Hence the position that the Atone- 
ment was meant for those that are saved or to be 
saved, and that grace is efficacious in the case of 
the elect ; and so the empirical fact that some are 
not saved is itself a proof that in God’s secret pur- 
pose the Atonement was nob meant for them. 

Heie also, as in the Lutheran Church, and as in 
the internal disputes on this question between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists in the Church of Romo, 
as well as in the disputes between Rome and 
Reformers on this point, we see the question at 
issue in spite of many cross currents in the dis- 
cussion itself. The Calvinistic and Arminian 
problem is even more illuminating than the 
Lutheran because it is more conscious of the per- 
vasive nature of the issue. It is a matter not of 
anthropology simply, but of theology in all its 
bearings. A survey of the discussion, in spite of 
the changed outlook of our own day, reveals the 
palpable dangers on either side and at least 
teaches us where we are nob to search for an ade- 
quate solution. 

The problem is not an accident of history, but a 
fundamental problem of thought, perhaps the 
roblem which goes deepest of all — the relation 
etween God and man. It goes deeper and higher 
than the question of man’s place in nature or man’s 
place in history ; it is the question of man’s place 
m relation to God. 

7. Conclusion. — What, then, is the significance 
of the synergistic controversy for modern Christi- 
anity ? It is evident that many of the preconcep- 
tions accepted by both parties alike, whether we 
look at the discussion as handled by Augustine 
and Pelagius, by Flaeius and Melanchthon, by 
Calvin and Arminius, or by Jansenist and Jesuit, 
are antiquated. The mareli of natural science has 
raised afresh the ■whole question of the nature of 
man, and the problem is now whether man’s nature 
can be explained from below as a development of 
life in general. Alongside of the activity of 
science has gone a prodigious wealth of pliilosophl- 
cal speculation dealing with the nature of man, 
his place in the universe, and the value of his experi- 
ence and his ideals. The x:)rofound changes also in 
the structure of society, the emergence of demo- 
cratic ideas, and the consequent application of 
new categories in the explanation of the signifi- 
cance of human life have mianged the outlook con- 
siderably. The more direct activities of Christi- 
anity itself, its vast missionary ideals and efforts, 
the investigations into the psychology of the Chris- 
tian life, the insight into what is permanent in 
Christian experience as distinct from what is acci- 
dental or subsidiary— in short, the main currents 
of modern thought and life— have poured through 
Christian theology till the old landmarks are sub- 
merged, and iustory and reflexion alone make us 
certain that the unity of experience is a reality 
and that the problems of the spirit change noi* 
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however much the outlook may change. It is on 
this changed background and in the light of these 
tendencies that the problem of synergism can 
alone be approached. 

{a) Modern Christianity in all its schools has 
had to fight against a naturalistic conception of 
man. From this point of view we can ap»preciate 
the emphasis laid by the early Greek theologians 
on man’s freedom. Whatever may be thought of 
their view of freedom, the important point is that 
as against fatalism Christianity asserts that free- 
dom has a real meaning as applied to man. So all 
Chiistian schools to-day, whether they be histori- 
cally affiliated with Augustine or Pelagius, em- 
phasize freedom as against physical necessity or 
diiect determinism,^ Freedom has a meaning in 
regard to man that it has not in regard to matter. 
It IS necessary to be clear on this point because 
naturalistic necessitarians too often claim the 
Augustinian and the Calvinist as on their side, 
whereas they are working on a different level of 
experience altogether. This is brought out clearly 
by the following considerations. 

(1) According to Calvinism and Arminianism 
alike, man was originally created in the image of 
God, and his final end is ‘ to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.’ This is deeper than any 
change brought about by sin and subsists as an 
inalienable characteristic of human nature. 


‘A lady once said to me, “The more I see of myself, I see 
nothing so properly mine as my sin/’ I said to her, “Well, 
you do not see deep enough. There ia something far more 
properly yours than your sm ; and your sin is improperly yours. 
It IS a blot m your being, which, if you do not get quit of it, 
will never cease to be unnatural to you. No ; the image of 
God 18 more properly yours, though you had no share in the 
production of it.” * 3 - 

(2) It has always been held that man is re- 
sponsible for his sin. He has formal freedom, nor 
can he ever become a non-moral being in the sense 
that he can become non- voluntary in his actions or 
place himself beyond the claims ol the moral law 
on his character. Whatever his actual condition 
due to sin, these things hold true. His reason, 
conscience, and will always act rationally, morally, 
and volitionaily. Again, the question here is not 
whether we agree with the content of this nature 
as explained by different schools of Christian 
thought. We may consider that the Armmian 
view gives too much, and the Calvinistic view too 
little, real freedom ; but the important point is 
that from the general Christian standpoint man is 
not explicable in terms of mechanism, however 
subtle or refined in form. The synergistic con- 
troversy has no meaning either for opponent or for 
defender if the naturalistic view of man is^ true. 
The theory of T. H. Green ^ as to the relation of 
the character to volitions is simply Calvinistic 
psychology in a philosophical dress, but its whole 
motive is to overthrow the naturalistic conception 
of man. 

(6) Synergism becomes a real problem when 
man’s freedom is viewed In the light of God’s 
activity. We are so accustomed to defending 
liberty against material necessity in our age that 
we are apt to forget that the real problem of free- 
dom emerges on the religious plane. What mean- 
ing and content are we to give to man’s freedom, 
not now as against nature, but as against God 
Himself! Two main streams of thought emerge 
in history on this question* 

(1) The Pelagian, lootog almost exclusively at 
man’s free power of initiative, became jealous even 
of God’s interference. Man on this view is a bare 
individual and largely, if not wholly, Ins own 
creator. His sin is a bare act of will, undetermined 
by what went before and unaffected by what comes 

A yobu Duucau, Colloquia ISdmburgh, p. 

2 ProUgmmf^ to MhiaSt OxJordi 


after. His will is his unconditionally, for the 
charactei is the result of acts of will ; but an act of 
will can alter it easily. His meiit is his own, and 
his salvation is his own, God never gets inside 
the adytum of man’s free spirit, and free will is 
primarily the power of choosing between alter- 
natives. 

(2) To the Augustinian the problem was far 
; more complicated. He recognized that man ivas 
organically related to the past. The influences of 
the past affect his will and disposition and char- 
; acter. He does not begin as a moral neutral or 
moral unit. Sin is more than a bare act of will. 
When a man becomes self-conscious, it is theie not 
simply as the result of a wrong choice, but as the 
fruit of a vitiated disposition and itself a souxce of 
vitiation. The charactei istic of moial awakening 
is the discovery of our bondage. We become 
conscious of our need of freedom more than of the 
fact that we are free. The mtei position of God is 
not regarded as a violation of freedom, bnt wel- 
comed as the restorer and succourer of true freedom 
itself, which to the Augustinian meant acting in 
accordance with the highest. This deeper view of 
man led Augustine to the certainty of pre-mdivid- 
ual iniquity — racial evil— as it led Kant to posit 
a supra-temporal fall. Objections may be raised 
to phrases like original sxn, the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression, the fall of Adam, supra-temporal 
fall, and it is right to aim at verbal accuracy if 
possible, but it is essential that the repudiation of 
inadequate phraseology sliould not be accompanied 
by the rejection of the realities bodied forth by 
inaccurate phi’ases. 

We have the same tendencies in philosophy in 
our day represented by pluxahsm in its many forms 
and by absolute idealism. The former is so alive 
to the importance of the individual that in its 
extreme and logical forms it makes the individual 
eternal a parte ante, and, if God is recognized, it 
is as SLpri77ius inter pares ; the latter is so conscious 
of the claims of God that it tends to annihilate 
the personal life of the individual a pmte post. 
The problem as to how a man can act against 
God’s will is insoluble intellectually, and the 
Calvinist has great difficulty, in spite of his insist- 
ence on man’s accountability and God’s holiness, 
in saving himself from the pitfall of pantheism 
where sin is factorized into something different 
from what it is to the conscience. Yet, however 
sinful man’s state may be, however the sinner may 
be alive to the deep-seated nature and wide extent 
of this disease, he accepts responsibilit^r for it as 
his. He cannot devolve the responsibility on 
Adam or on circumstances. That is the moral 
attitude. The intellect may attempt to explain 
sin either scientifically as a residuum from our 
animal origin or philosophically as due to flnitude 
or as a necessary stage in our development; but 
every explanation that explains away the moral 
attitude is itself unsatisfactory. ^ Pantheism, 
material, philosophical,^ or theological, suffers 
shipwreck on the conseience. But, on the other 
hand, though we are compelled to recognize centres 
of activity acting contrary to God’s will, it is im- 
possible to give them the self-subsistence that we 
give to God. Even in sinning they depend on Him 
and are within the scope of His control. The 
Christian doctrine of creation-creation in time, 
for creation has no other meaning in regard to 
dependent beings saves from pantheism and 
pluralism alike. While ail subsist in God, person- 
aiities have a limited power of self-antagonism to 
God, but they do not compel God to disown Hl$ 
character ns Source and responsible sustainer of 
all. He creates, pOTonaHties with the capacity to 
create themselres* ; Their endowments and facul- 
ties, which war j? go much as regards both individuals 
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and races, which are also so clearly dependent 
on their historical setting, are of God. It is this 
inalienable immanence of God that accounts for 
the presence of high ideals among men however 
sinful, for the uniest and lack of harmony in the 
life of man of which Pascal speaks so elog^uently, 
and it is this that makes salvation possible and 
essential. The Augustinian tended to view man’s 
original constitutive nature as made in God’s image 
as an affix of an ideal human ancestor, and to leave 
man as he now is nothing but his sinful organic 
relations. A logical distinction was made an 
absolute distinction in rerum natura. The divine 
image in man was practically regarded as e,fulgor 
appearing once in Adam for a brief space, but now 
no more ; but sin has meaning only when the in- 
alienable immanence of God in man is fully re- 
cognized. The Church has never agreed to the 
Flacian view of human nature as itself sin ; but its 
language has often been perilously near it, and, 
when it has, protests have been raised, as in New 
England, where the amiable qualities of man have 
been emphasized until the need of salvation has 
been minimized or evaporated. On the ground, 
then, of man’s original creation, we understand 
that man has freedom which, alas, has been 
exercised against God Himself, though given by 
God and intended by Him to coincide joyfully with 
His own. 

How to reconcile God’s holy omnipotence and 
foreknowledge with this human fact seems an in- 
soluble problem. We must give content to God’s 
predestinating activity ; it is not enough to posit 
a quiescent, non-interfering divine knowledge ; 
otherwise there is no guarantee of the ultimate 
success of God’s purposes. Bui, on the other hand, 
we must not look on God’s absolute decrees as the 
moral cause of sin or as acting mechanically in 
man, and certainly not as an insurmountable 
barrier to the recovery of his true freedom, and 
that in a moral way. 

The synergist fought against a view of God 
which made Him in the case of some men the 
obstacle to salvation, withholding His grace from 
some, and making remedial^ provision only for 
some ; and in this the synergist was right. Here 
again the Christian doctrine of the new creation is 
the safeguard. God is not only inalienably im- 
manent in man by virtue of the first creation i He 
is also redemptively active in man through Christ. 
The Calvinist is mainly right in his psychology of 
conversion. 

God’s grace is efficiently active, and the consent 
of the will is the result of that activity j yet He 
is active in harmony with man’s true being, and 
man’s consent is voluntary. Man does not simply 
accept the ofier of grace by the power of his un- 
aided will and so convey it into the soul. His will 
is never unaided ; grace comes into the soul as 
a power of God moulding the wili itself. The 
acceptance itself is not the cause of its presence. 
The supremacy of grace and its efficiency is main- 
tained by the religious consciousness on self-ex- 
amination, but the acceptance itself is an act of 
will. 

The miracle here also is not that a man’s will 
should be effectually motived to harmonize with 
God’s redemptive activity 5 the miracle is that 
some men should resist even this- It is not to be 
thought that their resistance is due to the fact 
that God withholds or withdraws His gracious 
activity or that He uses it only gingerly. The 
gospel offer is to all, even the Calvinist says, and 
It is a bona fido offer j it is more, for the cost to 
God — ^what we mean by the Atonement— 4s so real 
and so great that the activity of God is an energy 
penetrating into man. s God does not deal with 
the sinner simply in the way of punishing him 3 


He deals with him in a redemptive way. How can 
this fact of man’s resistance, again, be reconciled 
with God’s omnipotence in grace? Many, like 
Schleiermacher, find refuge in final univeisal 
salvation, in a probation extending beyond this 
life. But God’s omnipotence is a reality which 
recognizes now man’s power of resistance because 
it values man’s freedom. This resistance does not 
annihilate the divine omnipotence, nor does it rob 
God of His character as Creator and Redeemer, 
were the resistance to be eternal. 

The value of synergism is m its denials. It is 
wrong to regard God’s activity as doing violence 
to this initiative of man. The weakness of syner- 
gism is that it tends to regard this activity of man 
as separate from God to begin with and as only 
co-operating with God. The relation between 
them is more intimate. God Himself is present 
from the outset in this freedom ; and when, as in 
Christian experience, the soul awakens to the 
presence of God, then it is felt that God has done 
so much m Christ, and is doing so much, that it 
is joyfully acknowledged that the will’s power is 
His, and the renewal of it is His work. Salvation 
is not an acquisition of the will so much as the 
welcome deliverance and liberation of the whole 
personality. Religion in its strength emphasizes 
God, and in so doing frees man into the liberty of 
joyful service. 

laTERATURB.— -The lives of the reformers, and the i^eneral 
treatises on the history of the Eeformation, all deal with the 
synergistic controversy. J. W. Richard, Philipp Melancthon : 
The Piotestant Preceptor ojr Gei'many, 1UQ7-15G0, New York, 
1898, gives a good account of Melanchthon in English ; cf . Karl 
Schmidt, Philipp Melancthm, Elbeifeld, 1861, 

C. E. Luthardt, Die Jjehre Domfieien Wxllen^ Leipzig, 1863, 
gives a detailed history of the controversy m its origin and 
development, also J>ie Aiheiten Melanothons im Gebiete der 
Moral, Leipzig, 1884; Flotow, De synergismo Melancthonis, 
Vratislaw, 1867, is a special handling of the subject referred to 
by O. Kawerau, who has written much on the various antagon- 
ists in the synergistic controversy ; see Sohalf-Herzog, xi. 228 ff., 
also PRE^ xix. 229 ff. ; E. F. Fischer has a treatise on Melaneh- 
thon’s teaching on conversion (Melanchthons Lehre von der 
Bekehrung), Tubingen, 1905; and Paul Tschackert, Die 
Entstehung dei luthenscken und der refonmerten Kirchen> 
lehre, Gottingen, 1910, pp. 520-531, is an excellent summary. 

The literature on the Formula of Concord is relevant to the 
discussion; cf. F. H. R. Frank, Theologie der Konkordien^ 
formel, vol. i., Erlangen, 1858; R. Rothe, Dogmatik, Heidel- 
berg, 1870, p. I7lff. ; F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der 
Dogmengeschichte\ Halle, 1906. R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschiohte, Leipzig, 1895-98, as well as other treatises 
on dogmatics, give relevant sections. See also H. Heppe, 
Geseh, des deutsohen Protestantismm, 4 vols,, Marburg, 1853- 
66; L A. Domer, System of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1880-82, iv. 164 ff. For Reformed doctrine see 
literature under art. Calvinism, and for the modem problem 
H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian JDootrvne of Man\ 
Edinburgh, 1913. See also artt. OoNvmsiON, Freb Will, Grace. 

B. Mackenzie. 

SYNODS.— See CoHNOiLS AND Synods. 

SYRIANS (or Aramseans).—^. Genera! intro- 
duction. — The Hebrew * Aram’ is rendered in the 
LXX by * Syria.* We may therefore take it 
for granted that originally the words ‘Aramaeans’ 
and ‘ Syrians ’ were synonymous. At a later time 
‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ were used mdisorlmin- 
ately : = SiJpms s= SiJpos.^ According to 

Gn 1(P, Aram was one of the five sons of Snem, 
and, according to Gn lO^^, Aram was the father 
of Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash. The Aramseans, 
or Syrians, are therefore Semites. 

A complete study of the Aramaeans would include 
that of all the races whose languages, manners, 
and religions come within the S3?Tian scope. But 
our purpose here is to consider only the pagan 
Aramaeans. We shall not touch upon Western 
(ie. Biblical) Aramaean, represented by several 
quotations preserved in the OT and the NT, nor 
the Egyptian papyri and ostraka, particularly 
those of Elephantine, nor the Jewish dialects 

f Of. T. Noldekc, m Merms, v. [IS'fOJ 443 ff . 
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represented by the Targums, the Megilloths, and 
the Jerusalem Talmud, nor Samaritan, nor the 
fragments of Christo-Palestinian literature. All 
those are of the greatest importance from the 
general Aramsean point of view, religious as well 
as philological, but are outside the scope of this 
article. The same remark applies to the different 
branches of Eastern Aramaean, which includes the 
Babylonian Talmud, the literature, language, 
and religion of the Manichseans, Mandseans, and 
Harranians {qq. v.). We shall also leave untouched 
the study of Syriac (language and literature) and 
the chief* Neo- Aramaean (Christian) dialects. 

The best known of the pagan Aramaeans are 
the Palmyrenes (q.v,), the Kabataeans (g'.'y.), and 
the Syrians of Damascus and of the region north 
of Syria. We get our information on these races 
from the OT, ancient inscriptions, and Latin and 
Greek coins and documents.^ 

The ethnic arami, 'PIN, ‘Aramaian,’ is found in 2 K 620, 
Gn 2520, Dt 260. Its fern, is aramiia, m 1 Oh 7i^. The 

plur. is aramim, d'DIn in 2 K 828f. 910 . The corresponding' 
Greek of the LXX is respectively jSa^oinjX rov Svpov Ik 
MecroTTOTauta?, aSeXd^v Aa^av tov Supov (Gn 2620), etc. ; !Svpa 
a Oh 714); oi2v>t(2K:828). 

The adverb 'Dn^, arami, * in Aramasan/ is translated by the 
LXX Svpto-Tt in Is 3611, 2 K 1826, Dn 24, 2 Es 47. 

The OT gives the following information on the 
pagan Aramseans. 

Aram ^oba (Zobah), npiss D*3H (LXX SvptW 2ou/Sa), in 
1 S 1447 , 2 S 83 , 106 . 8, 1 K 1123 etc., ijlhis expression means 

an Arameoan state in the north of Canaan or its capital. The 
town of JZobah was situated in Lebanon, according to 1 Oh 183, 

Aram Ma’aka (Maaohah), rtpJ/D DIN (LXX Ik Svpta? Maa^a), 
in 1 Oh 196, means a territory’’ at the foot of Mount Hermon 
(Jos 1313). The name of the people is Ma’akati (Maachathites), 

; according to Bt 314, the Ma’akati dwelt beyond the 
kingdom of Og ; they were not included in the conquest of the 
descendants of Manasseh (cf. Jos 125 1311 , 2 S 2334) 

Aram beth Rehob {Beth Rehob\ DIN (LXX ‘PowiS), 

in 2 S 108*8, was a small Aramaean or Syrian kingdom which 
supplied mercenaries to the sons of Ammon when fighting 
against Joab, King David’s general. They took to flight before 
Joah, who re-entered Jerusalem in triumph. Rehob is said to 
he in the north of Palestine, in the region of Laish, or Ban 

(Jgl828).2 

Aram JSfaharaim (Nahor)^ D'lt|l (LXX eh Meeronro- 
rafitap), is identified by the LXX with Mesopotamia (Gn 24io, 
Bt 235 , Jg 38 , 1 Oh 198 ), ‘ Syria of the two rivers.’ This is a 
mistake. Naharaim means ‘country of the river,’ and corre- 
sponds to the NMma of the Tel el-Amama letters and to Nahrina 
in the Egyptian inscriptions ; it extended along the two hanks 
of the middle Euphrates.® At the time of the Khati the name 
Naharanna was given to the country lying between the Bahkh 
and the Orontes.4 

Paddan Aram {Padan-aram)^ D'iN | 1 E) (LXX Ik Metro- 
worapitas Svptas), in Gn 2620 283* 5-7 3318 398 etc. This term, 
‘field of Aram <?),’ perhaps refers to northern Meaopotamia .6 

2. Damascus . — Aram Dam^iq, din (LXX 
Aa/tatr/coO), in 2 S 8®^*, 1 Ch 18®**, is Syria of 
Damascus, which came to the help of Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah; David slew 22,000 Syrians and 
put garrisons in Syria of Damascus (Syria- 
Damascus). 

In the course of time Syria (Aram) comprised 
numerous divisions, the chief of which, besides 
those mentioned above from the Bible, were : 
Batania, or country of Eashan, Commagene with 
its capital Samosata, Cyrrhestice with Cyrrhus 
as capital, Chalybonitis with its capital Chalybon 
(Haleps=Alep), uoele-Syna with Heliopolis (Baal- 
bek) as capital, Seleueide, or Tetrapolis, with 
Seleucia, Antioch, Laodicea, and Apamea as 
principal towns, Ghalcidiee with its capital Chalcis 
(Kinnesrin), etc. In many cases we have not 
enough information about these divisions to treat 
them separately. The best plan will be to give a 

1 Of. Noldeke, * Die ISTamen der aram. Nation und Sprache,* 
in ZPM& XXV. 11871] llSff. 

3 Of. P« de Saulcy, Piet, topog, abrigi de la Terre SainUt 
Paris, 1877, p. 260. 

s Of. Pa mhh du eenUmire, Paris, 1916, p. 28. 

4 Of. G» Maspero, Mist, aneienm des ^eupUs de VOfient 

classfowe, ii. ' . 

s ot Pa BibU du eentmaire^ p. 32 


r6sum6 of the details supplied by history, inscrip- 
tions, and other documents, grouping them lound 
Damascus and the Damascene. 

The god who received most worship was Hadad, 
whose consort was ‘ the Syrian goddess,* or 
Atargatis. This god was also called Eamfin or 
Rammfin. These two names appear as early as 
3000 B.o. in the cuneiforms. Tins deity does not 
appear in Phcenician texts. Hadad is represented 
in the same way in Syria and Mesopotamia. He 
is the god of lightning and thunder ; he shakes 
the mountains ; he is beneficent when he sends 
the rain which fructifies the earth ; he is the 
destroyer when he sends floods and inundations. 
According to the inscriptions of Senjirli, Hadad 
was the first of the gods of northern Syria in 
the 8ih cent. B C. His chief sanctuary was at 
Hierapolis (Mahbog, Manbij), near the Euphiates. 
He was specially worshipped by the agiicultural 

opulations of Syria as the protector-god of the 

ar vests. In time his cult became confused with 
that of the sun ; his head was then ornamented 
with rays j this identification is particularly notice- 
able in Heliopolis (Baalbek), where the cult of 
Hadad and that of the sun are one and the same. 
In Roman times Hadad became Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus \ he received various local denominations 
(Dolichenus, Hadaranes, Heliopolitanus), but he 
can always be recognized by the fact that he is 
represented with the bull or that he is mentioned 
along with his consort, the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis. A third personage is usually connected 
with these great gods, regarded as tlieir son or 
their daughter. These three together form the 
triad known as the dii syrL They have sanctuaries 
in a great many Syrian towns — Rhosus, Raphanem 
on the Lebanon (in Grseco-Roman times). But 
the principal sanctuary of the Syrian gods, after 
Hierapolis, was Damascus, and the Bible mentions 
kings of Syria in the 9th cent. B.O. with theo- 
phorous names, such as Ben-Hadad, Tahrimm6n. 
It is even possible that this cult of Hadad exercised 
a certain influence on some Israelite centres, which 
would explain the representation of Jahweh by 
a young bull. In Roman times Hadad became 
Jupiter Damascenus. In all probability Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, the ^od of Heliopolis (Baalbek), 
should be identified with Hadad. 

The consort of Hadad is Atargatis, the great 
Syrian goddess— also under the names Allat and 
Venus — ^^vho must not he confused with Astarte, 
the Phoenician goddess. Coins of Hierapolis call 
her Ate or ’Atar*ate. She was represented with 
her head surrounded with rays. The symbol of 
Atargatis was composed of the crescent moon in 
conjunction with the solar disk. 

Besides the divine couple, Hadad and Atargatis, 
the Syrian pantheon included other deities, of 
secondary rank, several of whom had a purely 
local character. 

Reshef, or Bashuf, was the incarnation of 
thunder and lightning. He was often represented 
as a soldier armed with spear, mace, bow, and 
shield ; he carried on his helmet a gazelle*s head 
surmounted by two sharp horns. Reshef is also 
met with in JPhcBnicia and in Cyprus. He was 
in later times identified with Apollo. Some 
scholars regard him as a Phoenician rather than 
a ^rian deity. 

The inscriptions also mention Rekub-El, ® the 
charioteer of El,* who is probably an importation 
into Syria of the charioteer of the sun-god of the 
Assyrians. El was an important deity, but did 
not occupy the firat rank in the Syrian pantheon. 

Bel was worshipped in Syria, as in Assyria and 
among the other Semitic races. 

Alongside of sun-worship the Syrians devoted 
a very special cult to the moon-god* Of two 
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Neirab mscriptions (6fcli cent. B.c.) one mentions 
8ahar, Shamash, Niklcal, and Nusk, the other 
omits Shaniash, Hhe sun,’ and mentions only 
Sahai’s Nikkal, and Nusk. Sahar,^ the moon-god, 
was the chief deity ot Harran. His wife, Nikkal, 
corresponds to Nin-gal, ‘ the great lady,’ wife of 
Sin, the Assyrian moon-god. Their son, Nusk 
(Nusku in Assyrian), represents fire, according 
to some scholars, and, according to others, he 
personifies the crescent moon.^ 

The stele of Teima (an oasis in the north of 
Arabia) names three Aramsean deities ; ‘ Salm, 
Singalla, and Aslnra, gods of Teima/ Lagrange^ 
proposes to identify Smm with Salmu, the * dark/ 
the dark planet, i.e. ‘Saturn. According to other 
writers, the woi'd salm^ ‘image,’ ‘statue,’ means 
the idol of the local god {ha^al) of Teima ; Singalla 
is of Assyrian importation and denotes the great 
Sin; Ashira corresponds to the Asherah of the 
Ganaaiiites. 

An inscription recently discovered by Pognon 
in the region of Aleppo, but probably the oldest 
Syrian inscription, mentions not only Zakix*, king 
of Hamath, and La’ash, but also a new deity, the 
god Alur (800 B.O.). He is probably a local god, 
the genms loci of Hazrak, for in the continuation 
of the text the important part is ascribed not to 
Alur but to Ba’al Sliamain. 

Of the three Senjirli inscriptions that of Hadad, 
the oldest, mentions the gods Hadad, Ei, Beshef, 
Rekub'El, Shamash, who accorded to Panammu 
what he asked of them, Lagrange® calls attention 
to the fact that no goddess figures in this list. 
The second inscription, called that of Panammu, 
dates from the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III. (764-727 
B.c.) and mentions the gods Hadad, Ei, Rekub-Ei, 
Shamash, and all the gods of Jadi. The third one, 
called that of Barrekub, dates from the same 
period, hut does not mention any deity, except 
that Barrekub declares that, on account of his 
loyalty, his lord Rekub-El and his lord Tiglath- 
Pileser have placed him on his father’s throne. 

When Zenobia was taken captive to Rome, the 
cult of the Syrian gods penetrated to the great 
city with her (or before lier). This fact is now 
duly established by the discovery of a sanctuary 
to Janieula in the gardens of the Sciarra villa. 
There we read inscriptions dedicated to the Syrian 
god Adad (Hadad) of Lebanon on a small white 
marble altar. There is also an inscription 
dedicated ‘ diis syris ’ at Spalato/ 
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3. The Habatseans, — According to some scholars, 
the Nabatoeans were Ajrabs who used Aramaean as 
their literary language ; according to others, on 
the contrary, they were pure Aramseans who in 
the course of their migrations mingled on the one 
side with the southern populations of Arabia, 
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while to the north they became masters of Trans- 
Jordan as far as Damascus. The oldest Nabatman 
inscriptions {1st cent. B.c.) contain no Arabisms; 
afterwards, at the beginning of the 1st cent, of our 
era, Arab influence makes itself clearly telt, 
especially in the regions of Medain 

The Nabatean sources now in our possession are 
inscriptions, which are published in the second 
part of OlSi and coins, which have been studied 
most recently by R. Dussaud and have revealed an 
almost unbroken succession of kings, from Obedas 
I. (90 B.C.) to Malicbus in. (a.d. 106). But before 
these dates a Nabataean race was known which in 
312 B.c. was powerful enough to gain the victory 
against Antigonus. After this victory the Nabat- 
aeans, an essentially trading people, occupied the 
north of Arabia, the country of Edom, and the 
Damascene. E. H. Vincent has gathered together 
all that is known about the pantheon of the Naba- 
taeans ; they honoured the sun, to whom they built 
an altar on their houses, and to whom they offered 
libations and burned incense. The following are 
the principal deities. Dushara (Dusares) seemed 
to occupy the first rank and to be the god of 
the king. Then came Allat (fern, of Allah) and 
Maniithu or Manavat. The god Hobal belonged 
originally to Syria. Mutaba and Harisa are 
almost unknown. Qavsa was perhaps the ancient 
national god of the Edomites. The names of the 
goddesses Vagrah and Tada are from a doubtful 
reading as well as those of Nashbu and Eige. The 
Syrian god Ba’al Shamin was also adopted by the 
Nabataeans, The Nabataeans erected temples to 
their gods. The temple comprised a small building 
to contain the statue of the god, a sacred enclosure 
(Iiaram), votive steloe, and niches for the icons. 

’ Whether the Nabataeans were strongly Arama- 
ized Arabs or real Aramaeans, they gave a very 
large place in their pantheon to the deities and 
cult-objects of Aramaean or Syrian origin. See, 
further, art. NabaMAHS. 
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5, Syrian cult. — In their pantheon, as in their 
religions practices, the Arameeans had naturally 
very close relations with the Assyi’o-Babylonian 
cults on the one hand and with those of Phoenicia 
and Canaan on the other. They practised the 
local agrarian cults, in conjunction with the wor- 
ship of sun, moon, and stars, preferably on high 
mountains or sharp mountain-peaks, regarded as 
the abode of the gods. They worshipped sacred 
trees (the tree of life) and plants. They also 
rendered woiship to sacred spiings, and Palmyra 
possessed a specially consecrated river, whose Tyche 
was venerated. Certain sacred rivers had miracu- 
lous powers j if the olfering sank to the bottom of 
the water, it was approved by the deity; if it 
floated, it was not approved. 

As among the rest of the Semites, sacred en- 
closures have been found among the Aramseans, 
known as haram, and much used among the Arabs. 
The boundaries of the haram were fixed by steles, 
several of which have been recovered during the 
eouise of excavation. 

We have little information concerning the after 
life among the Semites in general, and the Ara- 
mssans in particular. Like the ancient Hebrews, 
they probably had Sheol, the kingdom of the dead. 
From the Senjirli and Neirab inscriptions, which 
are very important funerary texts, we learn that 
the Aramssans believed that a part of the dead 
person survived, called nephesh^ ‘soul.’ It was a 
material principle, to which they had to offer food 
and drink. 

Among the most venerated objects of worship 
we must mention the sacred stones, or bsetyls, 
which assumed various aspects. The presence of 
the god was materialized by a stone placed in the 
sacred enclosure. The inscription of Hadad shows 
that the Arameeans worshipped the nesib^ a hewn 
stone or statue. A Palmyrenian inscription shows 
among the Arameeans the use of the massehhak 
(^.-y.), in the sense of ‘stele.’ And they dis- 
tinguished between the funerary stele, nafshay 
‘soul,’ of pyramidal form, and the votive stele, or 
mesjida (whence our word ‘ mosque,’ through 
Arabic), which meant the place in which the deity 
was worshipped. 

As regards the personnel of the cult, we hear of 
the priest, Icomevy attached to the service of such- 
and-such a god. It was he who offered the holo- 
caust. Barbers played an important part, both in 
performing the ritual incisions and in shaving the 
heads of those who dedicated their hair to the deity 
in consequence of a vow. There were also scribes, 
charged more especially with keeping the accounts 
of the temple. Bacred prostitutes were not lacking 
in the Aramsean cults ; and lastly we must mention 
the familiars of the temple, who rendered services 
to the faithful who came to worship or make vows, 
and who lived in the surroundings of the temple, 
finding their food in the remains of the meals 
offered to the gods. 

6. Calendar, — The Aramsean calendar is fairly 
well known; the Nabatseans and Palmyrenians 
employed the Beleucid era, and for a very long 
time the Syrians made their year begin in autumn. 
The names of the months of the Palmyrenians are 
all known : Tishri, Kanun, Kslul, "Pht, Shbt, Adar, 
Hisan, Ir, Sion, Qinian Ah, EluL* Those of the 
Habatseans are the same, except the second and 
tenth, which are not known. This information 
refers to the Aramseans in Boman times. The 
ancient names of the months have not yet been 
brought to light by the oldest inscriptions (Senjirli 
and Neirab). 
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SYRIAN CHRISTIANS.-i. Scope of this 
article. — Much confusion has arisen from the fact 
that several different bodies of Christians — Jacob- 
ite, Maronite, Nestorian, Malabarese, and others — 
habitually call themselves ‘Syiians,’ as well as 
from the fact that the word ‘Syria’ itself has 
meant different things at different times. It will 
therefore he well at the outset to define the scope 
of this article. 

The East Syrians or Nestorians call themselves ‘ Sura,y6,’ said 
to be a corrupt form of *Suryay6.’i The Syrian Jacobites aie 
in the Synac vernacular commonly’- called ‘Siryan^,’ by waj of 
distinction (or better *Suryan6 ' or ‘ Seweryan^ ’),3 

The name ‘Syria’ (Syr, Sully a, Gr. Ttvpia or 
Soiv/?, ‘e locis Palestinae niaritimis ’) ^ has been 
derived from ‘Tyre’ (Syr, Sur), though it is spelt 
with a different s. It varied in meaning from 
time to time. In Roman days, at the beginning 
of our era, it denoted the country west of the 
Euphrates and north of the Aiabian desert, in- 
cluding Palestine and Palmyra, and extending 
north to the Taurus ; though the Roman procur- 
ators or the Herods ruled all or part of Palestine, 
being more or less independent of the governors 
of the Roman province of Syria. At a later date 
‘ Inner Syria ’ meant Palestine (and the coast lands 
to the north thereof), and ‘(>uter Syria’ meant 
Mesopotamia,^ The modern Turkish vilayet of 
Syria is only a fraction of the old Roman province, 
and lies east of the Lebanon, extending from 
Hama on the Orontes in the north to the Hedjaz 
in the south, Damascus being the capital, while 
the vilayet of Beirut is west of the Lebanon, and 
the old Judsea is an independent sanjah under a 
muteserif,^ Thus the berm ‘Syrian Christians’ 
has little relation to the term ‘inhabitants of 
Syria.’ The most comjprehensive definition of the 
former is ‘ those Christians who use or have used 
the Syriac language in their liturgical services or 
as a vernacular.’ It thus includes the Jacobites 
of Mesopotamia, the Nestorians, the Maronites of 
the Lebanon, the Syrian and Chaldsean Uniats, 
and the Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar. 

The history of many of these Christians has 
usually been considered in Europe only as far as it 
affects their relations with certain heresies, i,e, 
only from one episode (however important) of 
their annals. These doctrinal questions have 
already been dealt with in arit. Mokotheletism, 
Mokofhysitxsm, and NseTOEiANlsM, and will 
therefore not be referred to in this article except 
incidentally, and when they are necessary ^to 
explain the history or customs of the Byiian 
Christians. 

2. Syriac-speaking Christians. — Synae is a 
branch of the Aramaic family of languages. The 
written or classical Syriac— the Syriac of the 
liturgies and patristic literature— was the language 
spoken at Edessa, and was not very distant (though 
differing somewhat in ' grammar and vocabulary) 
from the Aramaic of Palmyra and that of Palestine 
(the Biblical Aramaic of the OT, or ‘Chaldee/ as 
it used to be called), perhaps not more distant 

1 B, Payne Smith, THmurmByHam, ii- 2686 . ^ ^ 
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than some dialects of ‘English’ now cm rent in 
the British Isles are fiom one another The 
Edessa Syiiao was the medium of commeice in 
the valley of the Euphiates, and was used fai and 
wide f 01 literal y purposes But, though this was, 
and is, the wiifcten language, othei dialects of 
Syiiao were spoken vernacularly throughout a 
veiy wide distiict, fiom the Meditenanean to 
the eastern limits of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Adiahene (east of the Tigris), and southwaids to 
the borders of Egypt and Arabia.^ Theie weie 
many Syiiac-speaking monks in Egypt m the 4th 
cent, and latei ^ Even the Aimenian Christians 
used Syriac till the 4th century ^ Thus there 
were many Synac dialects They were not the 
lineal descendants of classical Synac, but were 
rather in the position of sisters oi nieces of that 
language.^ 

Synac gradually gave way, vernacularly and to 
some extent lituigically, to Arabic after the 
Muhammadan conquest, though it has had locaJly 
a considerable influence on the vocahulaiy, pro- 
nunciation, and even the giammatieal forms of 
the Alabic which supplanted it.® The only Christ- 
iana who now spealc it habitually are the East 
Syiians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldsean), among 
whom it IS piactically the only language used 
(though many of the Mo§ul Uniats also speak 
Aiabie), the Jacobites of Jebel Thr, and the people 
of Ma*lula near Damascus The other Jacobites 
and the Maionites now ordinaiily use Arabic for 
their vernacular The Malabarese have probably 
never used Synac vernacularly — unless the im- 
migrants from Persia used it for a while (see below, 
§ 9)~~ but have always spoken an Indian dialect 
It may he noted that many Jews in E Turkey 
and Persia have a vernacular closely akin to the 
spoken Syiiao of the Neatoriana , and the language 
or the Mandseana (^.v ), oi so-called ‘ Chiistians of 
St. John,’ if they still exist, is another branch of 
Aramaic In the early ages of Christianity the 
literary language of Syria pioper was Greek (see 
below, § 3), but Synac was the popular language 
there till after A t> 600. It should be remembered 
that Antioch itself was a Greek, not a l^nac, 
centie. The city was predominantly Gieek, 
though Synac was the language of numerous 
monks in it and its neighhomhood, and of the 
country people." 

All the above-mentioned Chnstians use classical 
Syriac as their liturgical language ; and many of 
them use it still as their hteiary language, as all 
did till the Middle Ages. It will thus be seen 
that the prayers m the Church services aie only 
impel fectly, if at all, understood by the ma 3 oiity 
of the worshippers. In Syria proper, however, 
many of the piayeis are said in an Axahic tianala- 
tion, so as to be intelligible to the people ; they 
are then^wntten in Synae characters, and this 
combination of Synac and Arabic is called 
Gaislumi (Syr grar,9Aun^)J But those services 
which are the bishop’s own — ordination—are 
in Synac only, as are all the prayeis which are said 
inaudlbly by the priest. 

trhft Yernaoulars differ from classical Synao in different 
degrees. The iSast Syrian vernacalar dialects, which vary a 
good deal among themselves, differ from it perhaps as much 
as Italian from Latin, while the Macula dialect has retained 
more of the older grammar and is less analytically developed 8 
This last vernacular is particularly tiotieeable as being pre- 
earved by those who are go far isolated from other synao- 
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speaking Ohnstians Afalula (called Seleuoia by the Turks) 
IB a village of some 1000 inhabitants, situated on a high plateau 
about 6000 ft above sea level, north east of Damascus , while 
two neighbouring villages, though most of their inhabitants 
have become Musalmans within the last 260 years, also speak 
Synac vernaculaily Ma'lula consists ecolesiasticall} of two 
divisions, half are of the Uniat Melkite rite (bee below, § 6), 
half of the Greek Ortbodov rite Each division has an ancient 
monasteiy The local tiadition is that the inhabitants are 
immigrants from the east, fiom tlie distiict of Smgar or Sinjar 
(west of Mo^ul), which is now largely inhabited by Yezidis, oi 
BO called ‘ devil worshippers \ but this tradition is of veiy 
doubtful value 8 

Of all the Syiian Christians, whether they have 
lost then own vernaoulai or have letained it, it 
may be noted that then clergy are supposed all to 
be able to read and write and undei stand classical 
Syriac , and most of them can do so, and can even, 
with some difhculty, speak it But this is now 
only as a foieign language. 

There are some diffeiences of pronunciation The East 
Syrians (Nestoiian and Uniat Ohaldaean) say d when the West 
Sjimns (Jacobite) and the Maronites say d(c g , 7]ialkd, malkd, 

‘ a king')* the former being the older sound, pieserved to us m 
trarisliterationsjhke Tall tha (Syr Maianatha (Syr Maran 

etha 01 possibly Milrana tha) The East Syrians hardly ever 
aspirate p (except when it is used to form a diphthong), and 
many of them never aspirate f or d, almost all of them pio- 
nounce the vowels Rbhafa (Rwa§a) and Ewaha alike as u, the 
6 sound being produced only by a combination of the vowel 
Zqipa (Zqapha) with -M? oi aspirated 6 or j? One point with 
regard to tianshteration of Synac woids into Eoman characters 
must be mentioned European OiientoliBts usually write twice 
a medial consonant in ceitain veibal foimations and in words 
derived from them, because it is said to be 'virtually doubled’ 
(ej 7 , *Addai’ for ‘Adax’) The Syuans themselves, however, 
dislike doubled letters, and in their vernacular admit them 
only m a few (chiefly foreign) words, and in that case they 
pronounce each letter distinctly, like the d's in ‘ mid-day ’ On 
the other hand, they sometimes compensate for not doubling a 
medial consonant by converting a pieceding short a into a long 
one Most of them pronounce aspuated Kaph (kh) and l^eitu 
(?i) alike 

3 Syrian Christianity in early times —In con- 
sidering the spread of Christianity m these legions 
befoie the theological controversies of the 6th 
cent, caused the divisions which exist to this day, 
we are faced with the difficulty that legends are 
the traditional gioundwoik of the religious histoiy. 
It is not easy to estimate the amount of txuth or 
falsehood that underlies the legends , but there is 
no doubt that all these legions weie largely Christ- 
ianized at an early peiiod. 

{a) Th& Moman ovinc& of Syria — Heie we are 
not troubled with legend, in the Isfc cent of our 
era the province extended to the Euphiates, and 
was conjoined with Cilicia.® Antioch was the 
civil metropolis, and was likewise the headquarters 
of Syrian Chiistianity , thexe the disciples weie 
first called ‘Christians’ (Ac 11^). Greeks and 
Syrians weie both xepresented at Antioch (see 
above, § s) There is no evidence as to the extent 
to which the Church services weie conducted in 
the Aramaic vernacular rather than in Gieek j but 
pxobahly, at a time when the woiship was lu the 
mam extemporaneous, both languages were used. 
Though moat of the people, perhaps, understood 
Greek, even if it was not their mother tongue, yet 
expeiience shows that the last sphere in which a 
vernacular gives way to the language of commerce 
and public fife is that of leligion. It is therefore 
probable that Syrian Christians in the Boman 
piovince to a large extent worshipped in their 
vernacular from apostolic times onwards. But 
Greek was the literary language. Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch at the beginning or the 2nd cent., wiote 
in Greek (he calls himself ‘bishop of Syria 
Lucian and Uoiotheus, Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 
and Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia (both these 
of Antioch), Chrysostom, Xheodoret, bishop of 
CyrrhuB— all of the 4th and 6th centuries-— did 
1 Parjflot,pp 266-861. 3 p. 270. 

3 W M. Bamsay, A Butonml Commentary on St^ PauVs 
MmatU to the QalaUam, London, 1899, p 277 ; of. Gal 

4 rti' e^r/truiorrov Svpia? (Bom* 2 } of. 9, where he speaks of tbs 
‘oiiurOb in Syria,* and God as its shepherd in hm stead). 
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the Fiame The Antiochene school of theology was 
cleaily a Gieek school,^ A tiace of the mixtuie of 
the Gieek and Syiiac elements may he seen m the 
Pilgrimage of * Bilma ’ (‘ Ethei %a a woi k piohably 
of the end of the 4th cent., which desciibes the 
bishop of Jerusalem as knowing Syiiac 
but as always speaking Gieek and having his 
sermons and the lections interpieted into Syriac 
by a presbyter who stood by.® 

In the 4tn cent., when the piovmcial organization 
of the Church was promoted, Antioch was one of 
the gieat centres, and its bishop was called a 
^metiopolitan ’ , the coi responding veib is found m 
canon 19 of the Council of Antioch m enccemxs (A.D 
341), and the name itself m can 6 of Nicfea {A.D 
325), which says that the rights foimerly possessed 
by Antioch must he preseived to it Thus Antioch 
had long exeicised some soit of juiisdiction ovei 
neighbommgsees. Apostolic Constitutions, 

a Gieek woik written in Syiia c, A.D. 375, does 
not mention metiopolitans, any more than the 
other * Chmch Oiders ’ do® This is important in 
connexion with the supposed dependence of Seleucia- 
Ctcsiphon on Antioch, foi which see below (c). 

[b) Edessa. — This famous city of Mesopotamia, 
called in Syriac UiJiai (now Uifa), ^vas the capital 
of the kingdom of Osrhoene (a Gieek name deiived 
fiom 'Ur-hai*). ‘Edessa* was the Greek name 
for the city. The kingdom was independent till 
A.D 216, when it was incoipoiated m the Roman 
empire. According to the well-known legend of 
Abgar and Addai, Edessa was Christianized in the 
middle of the 1st cent. ; the legend is given in full 
in the Doctrine of Addai (see below, § 4), and m a 
shoiter, and perhaps moie oiigmal, form by Euse- 
bius,^ who says that his account was translated 
from the Syiiac. Edessa is repiesented as a 
heathen city, which worshipped (the DocUim tells 
us) Bel and Nebo,® though Buikitt suggests that 
these names come from a perusal of the OT and 
not from any 1 eal historical reminiscence.® Abgar,^ 
the heathen king or toparch of Edessa, sends mes- 
sengers to our Lord, and a coiiespondence ensues ; 
aftei the Ascension the apostle ‘Judas Thomas’ 
sends Addai (called by Eusebius Thaddacus, and 
said to be one of the Seventy) to Abgar to teach 
him the faith,® Addai does many mighty deeds j 
one of his conveits was Aggai, who ‘ made the 
silks and headbands of the king,’ and he was made 
bishop ® by Addai as his successor. Addai died a 
natural death at Edessa, but Aggai was afterwards 
martyied by the son of Abgar , and, as he could 
not consecrate his successor Palut by leason of hia 
sudden death, the lattei was sent to Antioch and 
was oidained by Serapion the bishop. Narsai, 
king of Assyria, sent messengers to King Abgar to 
leain about all these matters. Such is the legend. 
As we have it, it is of the 4th cent., though clearly 
based on one that is a good deal older 5 R, A. 
Lipsius^® concludes that the extant correspondence 
between our Lord and Abgai was manufactuied c. 
A.D. 200. What is the substratum of truth in all 
this it is not easy to say. The mention of Serapion 
(bishop of Antioch, A.D. 190-210) caves ns a date for 
PalQfc, and Lipsiua regards the latter os the first 


1 See art. Aj^tiochbnb TuaoiiOaT, vol ! p 68 ifP. 
s vii* 6 . 

SA J. Maclean, TM Ancient Church Orders, Oambflclgej 

imp nt 
18 

6 So also tha Acts of Sh<irm, for which see below, § 4 . 

6 Early Eastern Christianity ^ p 17 ; of, Is iQi 

7 Most of the independent kings of Edessa were called either 
Abgar or Ma'nn. 

8 In the Ethiopio Preaching of Judas Thaddeaus %n Syria 

Thadd^us associated with St Deter, not with St. Thomas, 
<D. A. W. Budge, Phe Oontendifigs of the ApostlcSi tadon, 
1899*-190i, text and Eng tr., II, 867) ' ' 

8 * duide and ruler * , so also the Edessem Cmom (see below* 

1 ., 87a. 


histoucal bishop of Edessa. Bui there is no need 
to dismiss Addai entiiely to the realms of myth 
If the Edessenes weie caftmg about foi an eaily 
foundei of their Cliuich, they would be much moie 
likely to fix on the gieat apostle ‘ Judas Thomas,’ 
whose tomb was claimed foi Edessa in the middle 
of the 3id cent (see below, § 9), than on the un- 
known Addai It seems to be likely, tlieiefore, 
that Addai (piobably a Palestinian Jew) was the 
first pieachei of the gospel at Edessa, peihaps eaily 
m, or about the middle of, the 2nd centuiy. The 
leal Abgai who favouied Chiistianity may have 
been Abgar rx., the last independent king of Edessa. 
Buikitt^ suggests that the conseciation of Paliit by 
Serapion of Antioch lepiesents a movement for 
cloaei union With ‘Western’ (Gieek) Chiistianity, 
and pel haps means a break in the episcopal succes- 
sion 

In the 2nd cent. Bardai§aii (Bardeaanes) was 
horn at Edessa (A.D. 165-223?),® he is reckoned 
as a Syrian Gnostic (though this is doubtful), and 
was a most learned man, a great hymn-writei,® 
and authoi of a polemic against Marcion All his 
works have peiislied except the extant Syiiac 
treatise de Fato, which is usually thought to be 
his , Eusebius^ tells us that he wrote a book with 
that title Buikitt ® assigns the de Fato (which is 
called in the MS the Booh of the Laws of Countries) 
to Bardaisan’s disciple, Philip, on the stiength of 
the woik itself , but many think that the insertion 
of ‘ Philip’ (a very unusual Syiiac name) is only a 
literary device, and that Bardai^an himself is the 
real author. He certainly is the chief speaker m 
the dialogue, which is between a Christian and a 
heathen, and turns largely on the question why God 
allowed man to sin, Eusebius® and Epiphanms^ 
say that Bardaisan was oiiginally a follower of 
Valentinus, and Epiphamus makes him always a 
Valentmian. The fullest biography of this enatic 
writei is by Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch 
of Antioch (1166-99), but his details cannot be 
entn ely trusted The school of Bardaisan survived 
his death, and remained in opposition to the ortho- 
dox party ; Rabbula is said to have converted the 
remnants of it.® 

One of the most famous of the Edessenes was 
Ephraim (Ephrem) the Syrian (bom 0. 308, t373). 
He came from Nisibis ^ to Edessa and founded or 
reoiganized a seminary there, which became the 
gieat university of the East, though foi a while 
aftei his death it fell under Arian influences. He 
was a deacon only, said to have been oidained by 
Basil of the Oappadocian Csesarea, and to have 
declined advancement j his own statement, that 
he had ‘the talent of the priesthood,*!^ does not 
contiadict this, fox m Syiiac ‘priesthood'* {hdhnxdhd) 
includes all oiders of the ministiy. He was a most 
diffcse writei, and achieved a great fame in pos« 
terxty,!® 

In the fith cent, the most famous Edessenes were 
two of the bishops of Edessa. Rabbula (bi&hop 
from 411 16 435) was the son of a heathen priest 
and of a Christian mother. He was converted 


1 Early Eastern Chnsiiamty, y, 28 ff 

2 See F tT. A Hort In DOE i. 260 ff , for the date. 

8 See art. Hymns (Synao Ohnsfciwi). 

4 EE w, 80. 

B Early Chnstimity cutsicU the Hcman Empire, p. 14. 

6 XfOC, cit, ’ M. 

8 Burkitt, Early Eastern Chrtsiian'dV, p. 189 
fl As appears both from the Bnm peon, E^ivdn) ma 

-om the Greek, the middle z zs contrary to the ormnaiy 
ronunciation The word forms the end of a Greek hejeameter 
X the epitaph of Aheroius; see the restoration In Dightfoot, 
gnatius ai^a Potycm‘p% 1 496. Burkitt has pomteA 0136 to tihe 
resent writer that wie pronunciation with short » perhaps 
iroes from the Armenian form of the name; ‘Htsbto/ ; 
le Sozomen, JffJE? hi. lit npchh isSn 

12 For Ephraim see also Theodoret, BE it, 20, and Jerome, m 
Hr* Xl6 ; for a very unfavourable of hiS intellectu 
owera see Burkit;i Early Eastern Ohrmmiiyf p. 90lf, 
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after he attained to manhood 5 and he became a great 
ascetic, and the fiiend of Cyril of Alexandria. At 
the end of his life he stienuously opposed Nesfcoiius.^ 
The other famous bishop was his successor, Ibas 
(bishop flora 435 to 457), who was inclined to favour 
Nestorius (see below, § 8 )* 

Billing all this period the Chuxeh seems to have 
made lapid progiess. Eusebius ^ says that bishops 
fiom 'the whole of Syiia and Mesopotamia' at* 
tended the dedication of Constantine’s great chm ch 
at Jeiusalem in 335 

(e) The Peismn empire — ‘A great deal of light 
has been thiown on early Syiian Christianity in 
Persia by tlie recent publication of the woika of 
N estorian writers, Porraeid y we had to rel y mainly 
on the accounts of Jacobite authors like Bai 
Hebroens The two sets of accounts correct one 
another and disprove moie than one myth, and 
Neale’s narrative in hia Ristory of the Eoly Eastern 
Church^ needs much collection in this respect 

One legend Is a continuation ot that of Abgai* and Addai 
already mentioned Man, discmlo of Addai, travelled from 
Edessa and evangelised ‘Persia' (le, what became later the 
eastern paifc of Asmtlo Turkey, as well as the modem Persia), 
penetrating as far aa the province of Fais. Man is not 
mentioned in the Voatrine of Addai, which, however, has a hint 
that Ohnstianity extended from Edesaa into Persia Nor is 
Mari mentioned in the lately published and very valuable 
Uistori/ of Mehihd Zkhil (lit ‘ Ohnst has conquered ’), of the Oth 
cent , which states that Addai was the apostle of Adiabene and 
Assyria (this apparently confciadicta the jDoot'nm, which makes 
Addai live and die at Edesan), and that he ordained Pqidha as 
first bishop there The Neslonan StlnhddhUs, or Book of Canon 
Law,^ names as the ‘ converters’ of that region Thomas ‘of the 
Indiana and Chinese * iSindy^), ‘ Bartholomew, that is Nathanael, 
of the Aramieatis, Addai of the Sev enty, the teacher of Aggni, 
and Mail of Mesopotamia and of all Persia ’ This is all clearlj 
mythical, but is there any truth underlying fcho legend? Some 
consider that there was no Christianity, or at least no orgamza* 
tion of Christianity, east of the Tigris before the Sasanid empiie 
was established by a i evolution, a n, 225 This Is perhaps going 
mthor too far If there was nothing before the thud decade of 
the 8rd cent to build upon, it ia unlikely that so early a writer 
as Zkha could, have given ub such details ; he could not 

have invented PqidhS. out of nothing It is quite piobable that 
there were Ohnatlana in Assyria in the 2nd cent , for Tatian,6 
the disciple of Juetm Maityr, tells us that he was bom * in the 
land of the Assyrians ' This must be discounted by the fact 
that he probably wrote only m Greek, though many think that 
hjs Vuite 83 a 7 on (for which see below, § 4) was written in Syriao , 7 
and that he may tbeiefoie have been of Gieck parentage, and 
have been com ei ted to Ohnstianity when in the West We 
learn froin Epiphanlus that he laboured in Syria and Meso 
potamia » In any case there was no bishop at Seleucia 
Oteaiphon, the twin capital of the Pei ■nan empue, situated on 
the Tigris below Baghdad, till the end of the 3rd century, Papa 
is first known bishop of that city ; he was consecrated 

Mother legend is much later, and nrofesses to account foi 
the existence of a patriarch at Selenofa Oteslphon It is given 
by Bar Itobr^us and other wrltcia, and m the SitnhMms} and 
IS to the effect that two men went from Persia to Antiooh to 
receive the episcopate in 190 According to the first wwter, one 
of them was cmclfied ns a Persian spy, as was SUhha <pron 
§Uwrt, lit ‘cross,’ still a common name), the bishop of Antioch, 
while the other escaped to Jerusalem and was eonseciated there, 
^turning with a letter conferring the patriarchate on the 
Church in Peisia The Silnhadhus does not name Shbha, but 
eaya that two patriarchs, ' one of the East and one of the West.’^o 
were crucified on the doors of the church of Antiooh, and It 
gives the pietnnded letter of the ‘Western patriarchs’ to the 
‘Ea<5tGinS,' bestowing on the latter a patriarchate, and absolving 
thorn from the dutj- of sendmg their patriarchs to Antioch to be 
consecrated, Tlio first patriarch, it says, was exfchei Papa or 
ShahlfipMt does not profess to be certain n This ShahlupS. 
was probably the bishop of Adiabene, east of the Tigris and 
between the two Zebs, who was a contemporary of Papa. The 
letter of * Wefiterna ’ is a late forgery, The earlier wi iters, 
like Mshiha Zkha, know nothing of the story, despite the fact 
that tliat historian wiote the life of Aha d’ahhuh, the bishop 
who is said to have eaoaped The whole is doubtlesa a fiction, 
and 1610 improbable that the Persian Christians over depended 
for their bishops on Antiooh, though they doubtlm received 


^ For Pus Biblical work see below, §7" "" — *- 7 — -- - 

® Mtrcd, I lS9ff, 

This is hero quofeed in the MS form used by the Nestoriam 
themselves. It is also moorporated In a larger collection giver 
by Ohabofc (iS^wodicon Onsjttale),, * 

7 E. Nestle, in JffJOB iv. m 8 , 

' » ix, 1, 6 

' ’ Westi’ means what we should call the * Near East,’ 

« For Ptpa see above, * 


their Ohilstianity from Edessa, andEdessa possibly recen ed it 
from Antioch The idea of patriarchates, it need haidlv be "^aid 
belongs to a much later time than those pictended events 
The East Syrian (‘Persian’) metiopolitanates were oigani/ed 
0 AD 410 Theie no early evidence of Antioch excici&mg 
juiisdiction over the Ohurch in Peisia When Papa was con- 
demned by his brother bishops, he appealed, successfully, to 
Edesaa, and perhaps to Nisibis 1 


An important event for the Chuich ocemred in 
A D. 297 , when five Persian pTovinee'5 were ceded 
to the Roman erapeioi ^ This stiengthened the 
ecclesiasticai ties between East and ^West,’ The 
cession made Nisibis a Roman city Its most 
famous bishop at that time was James of Nisibis, 
who was born there towaids the end of the 3rd 
centuiy Ephraim was his disciple, and was 
baptized by him James himself was a great 
authoi of Syriac woiks.^ 

It IS remaikable that, though James waspieseni 
at Nicsea in a.d. 325, the East Syrians knew 
nothing oificmlly of that council till the Synod of 
Selcucia-Ctesiphon in A B. 410, when they tieely 
accepted the Nicene decrees and creed. To this 
day they use a rather pecuiiai veision of the longer 
foini, the so-called 'Constantinople' creed, winch 
came into geneial use (see below, § 9 ). The Aiian 
eonti oversy did not touch them , and an illusti atioii 
of this ma^r be seen in the fact that Aphiaates, 
whose Homilies (see below, § 4 ) are a continuous 
exposition of the Christian faith, does not mention 
Anamsm at all, though he lived at a time when 
that heresy was wevalent m the ‘ West.’ 

The principal East Syiian bishops of Seleuoia- 
Ctesiphon after Papa and befoxe the Hestoiian 
peiiod wexe Simeon Bar Saba*d (martyred under 
Sapor II. j, Yahbh-aiaha 1 . (pi on. Yaw-alSha), and 
Dadhishu. Of other bishops may be specially 
; mentioned Aphraates (AphrAhat), in the 4 tn cent , 

I whose see was perhaps Mar Mattai, near Mo§ul 
■ (see below, § 5 )j s-Pd MSrutha (eaily 6 th cent.), 
j bishop of Maipharqal^ or Maityropolis, north of 
Nisibis, author of the Boole of Ma'i tyrs (see below, 
§ 4 ). Mai u thd often acted as adviser to the Persian 
king and as ambassador to the Roman emperoi 
The SUnhadhuB * mentions an earlier Marfitha, who 
was (xt says) present at Nicaea, but it is probable 
that he did not exist, and that the statement is 
due to a confusion. 

The period was marked by many personal 
quarrels/ a feature of later histoiy also, and by the 
gieat persecution under King &por il. (lAB. 
379), which lasted some 40 yeaxs and lesulted in 
many martyrdoms/ The Persian kings at one time 
favoured the Church and at another peiseouted it 
It IS important to notice that even in the eaily 
days the political conditions tended, quite apart 
from theological considexations, to sepaiate the 
East Synans from tho rest of Chnstendom. It 
was the policy of the Persian authouties when they 
tolerated Christianity to sepaiate it as much as 
possible from that in the rival Roman empue. 
Anothei peisecntion, at the instigation of the 
Mamans, whose religion was that of the State, 
broke out under King Bahram (Vaiaranes) y , 
c. A.D. 420* Theodoret*^ makes it arise under his 
predecessor Yazdegeid, though continued under 
Bahrain, but Sociates 8 says more accurately that 
xt arose after Yazdegerd’s death, 

The^ title of the bishops of Seleucia-Otesiphon, 
c.A,i). 400, Was ' the Cathoiicos of the East/ and tliib 
IS still preserved bv then successors. The title 
' ^ at the Council 

of Dadhishu, held a.d. 424 at 'Markabta of the 


eoV M *«*«*«, ^ to U19 mBc, oj zne A^ssynan O'AurffA, 
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^ The provinces reverted to Persia in 862. > ' 
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Aiab^s ’ This council hrinly established the in- 
dependence of the < Eastern^ patriarchate 

4 The Syriac Bible and early Syriac literature^ 
•—Before the doctimal divisions of the 6th cent, 
theie 'Nvas a considerable activity m Syiiac htera- 
tuie, all written in what we call ‘ classical Syriac ’ 
(sceabov e, § 2 ). The Gospels weie current in Syriac 
in five foims {a) The fom ‘ Gospels separate ’ (Syi 
EiutngGliydn da-Mphai rsAd), now generally called 
the ‘ Old Syiiac,’ are known to us by two MSS . 
the Cmefconian, discovered in E^pt in 1842, and 
ed. by Cuieton in 1858 , and the Sinaitic Synac, a 
palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the monas- 
teiy of Mount Smai in 1893 Both of these have 
the above Syiiac title, which diBlinguishos them 
fi 0111 the Diatessa^ o?i (see below). Both are peiliaps 
of the 4th century. The Curetouian has the same 
type of text as ihe Smaitic, but differs fiom it in 
many details ^ 

{b) The DicUessaron of Tatian (2nd cent,}, some- 
times called by the Syrians Hhe Mixed [Gospels],* ^ 
js a haimony of the four Gospels, and is known to 
us thiougli a commentaiy on it by Ephraim handed 
down in an Armenian translation, by quotations 
in Aphraates, and by an Arabic tianslation of 
the Harmony itself made m the 11th cent, by 
the Neatoiian monk Ibn at-Tayyxb ® The Dia- 
tessmon is mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai, 

(c) The Pslutta,^ or ' simple * version, so called to 
distinguish it from the complicated lecension of 
Thomas of ^aiqel (see below), is the version still 
used by Syi lan Chiistians The nam e is hist found 
in the 8th or 9th century. Thisveision, which is 
now often called ‘ the Syriac Vulgate/ contains the 
whole Bible, OT and NT (including the OT Apoc- 
lypha), less 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. Because of its univei sal acceptance, it 
may safely be assigned to a date befoie the divisions 
of the 5th centuiy The Go^els in this voision 
have been critically edited by G II Gwilliam,® It 
appears that Tatian’s Haimony was at one time m 
popular use among the Syiian Christians, but eaily 
in the 6th cent, Kabbula, bishop of Edessa (see above, 
§ 3), and Theodoiet, bishop of Cyirhus, weie instru- 
mental in its being abolished and desti oyed in favour 
of the ' separate Gospels/ BuikitPs theory has 
been veiy generally accepted, viz. that the Pahitta 
Gospels are a levision of the ‘sepaiate Gospels* 
made eaily in the 5Lh cent under the direction of 
Rabbula ; that the Dicitessaron was written m 
Greek (but see above, § 3I, probably at Rome, by 
Tatian, and translated into Syriac in his lifetime, 
c. A D 170 , and that the ‘ sepataie Gospels * date 
fi'om c. A.D. 200, the tianslator being familiar with 
tho Diatsssci) These views are combated by 
Gwilliam, who is inclined to assign a much eailier 
date to the Pshitta Gospels;’ he objects that 
Buikitt's theory is not adequately attested, does 
not explain the disappeaiance of the * Old Syriac,* 
and does not account tor the acceptance of the 
Pshi^il in the 6th cent, by Hestoiians and Jacobites 
alike/ The fact that the East Syrians were not 
definitely HestorJan in Babbula*s time, or indeed for 
a long time after him (see below, § 8), appears to 
the present writer adequately to account for their 
being ready enough to accept such a version of the 
Gospels m place of the DiatesmTon* 

iFor thc^e two MSS see F, 0. Burkitt, Bvangehon da* 
McpMrmh&j Cambridge, 1004 For the date see Burktit, JSarly 
GhnBtimiiy outside the iiomon JSImpm, p, 64, tvnd Btang. it 
18, 28. 

3 Bcrkitt, li IIB, » Xb* it 4. 

4 Usua% written m English Peghltta, Pealiitto. or Peshlfco, hut 
all thefee forms give the ordinary reader an erroneous Idea of 
the pionunciation of the 6rs6 syllahle, Alsp the first i 5b 
prohounoed quite differently from the seconds 
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B Burkitt, ismng^ it 6. ^ , 

*? Siitdid BibHoa et EceUsiastieay v, (Oxford, 1908] 1890^ 

fi On this last point see Bnrkh^, ii, 103, and 
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(<f) Recensions of the Pshitta weie made by 
Philoxenus, bishoji of Mabug (Hieiapolis, near the 
Eupluates), A d 008 (not now extant), and by 
Thomas of Ba-rqel (* Haiklean ’ veision), A B. 616. 
Both of these wiiteis were Monophysites, and it 
appeals that the only dissatisfaction with the 
Pshitta that made itself felt was among the 
Jacobites, and not among the Nestoriana. But 
even among the Jacobites that veisiou remained 
supieme. 

Some characteristics of the Pehitta may here be mentioned 
Its MSS, unlike those of the Qieck Bible in the ftth cent , all 
show practically the same text Some of them are as old ag 
the 5th cent , the oldest cad 450 One lathcr noticeable 
difference between the ‘ Old Syriac ’ and the Pshitta Gospels 
occurs in the Lord's Prayer, where the former has ‘ our con- 
tmual biead,’ the latter *the bread of our need' Another 
diffeiencG is in the gender of ‘ Holy Spirit ’ The noun ‘spirit* 
being feminine m Synac, the older writers make ‘ Holy Spirit* 
feminine also, and Aphraates speaks of the Holy Ghost as ‘ our 
mother,’ just as the Uospel according to the Uehejos speaks of 
Him as our Lord’s mother But from the time of the Pshitta 
onwards ‘Holy Spirit' is made masoulme by a giamiimtical 
revolution, though in Lk 4i and Jii 7^8 Pah there is a siuvival 
of the older usage, the feminine being retained 

Hitherto we have considered only the Gospels There la no 
extant text of Acts 01 the Epistles older than the Pshitta, but 
quotations in Aphraates and In Ephraim's Comment ai y on 
Pauline Bpistleht now extant only in an Armenian tianslation, 
are of some slight help 1 In Aphiaates and in the genuine works 
of Ephraim there is no olear leferencg to any of the Catholic 
Epistles The Doctrine ojf Addai expressly confines the 
Scriptural canon to the Law and tho Prophets, the Gospel, 
St Paul's Epistles, and Acts Thus the Pshitta, admitting as it 
does the principal Catholic Epistles, shows an advance on tho 
way to a fuller canon 2 The Pshitta OT was not revised by 
Rabbuln, and is undoubtedly much older than his time, perhaps 
dating from the end of the 2nd centuiy 3 Tlae translator had a 
good knowledge of Hebrew, though he was somewhat mfiuenced 
by the Septuagmt Bui kith thinks that he must have been a 
Jew, and that he made his tranelation for the Jews, who 
had probably settled at Edessa befoie it hecarao a Christian 
centre The OT (quotations of the Acts of Judas Vhomm^ the 
Doctiine of Addaty the Ddehume OanonSi Aphraates, Ovullona, 
and the genuine works of Ephraim (foi all these see beloivjagiee 
largely with the Pshitta. but their Gospel quotations do not do 
BO, rather resemblmg the * Old Synac ’ and tho Dtatessa'i on 
Aftei Rabbula all the quotations but two agree wnth the 
Pshit-ta, the ‘Old Syriao* having thus almost entirely dis- 
appeared 4 The ‘Old Syilao* Gospels appear to be later than 
tne Pshitta OT, as tho tianslator of tho foi mer, translating direct 
from tlio Greek, uses Hebrew proper names co) rectly trans- 
literated fiom the Hebrew, as does the Pshitta tianslator 
of the OT. The Old Syriac Gospel translator could hardly do 
tills unless he had the correct forms of the proper names 
before him already in use 3 


Of ofclior eaily Synac woiks, in addition to 
lituigies, some of winch seem in their mam featuies 
to have been wxitten befoie the middle of the 6th 
cent., and in addition also to eaily Synac trans- 
lations of Gieek hooks, the following may be 
mentioned (1) The Disptttation loith ManeSi by 
Archelaus, bishop of Kashkai in Mesopotamia {3id 
cent ?), IS now extant only in Gieek flagmen ts and 
in a Latin translation, but was originally written in 
Synac. (2) The Doctiine of Addai,^ aheady ineli** 
tioned, is a woik of the latter part, or, according 
to R. A. Lipsins,’ of the beginning, of the 4th cent, , 
giving the legend of Abgar (see above, § 3). (3) The 
yoluminoxxs ivories of Ephraim consist of commen- 
taries, homilies, letters, and hynms.^ At least one 
of hia works, On the IIolp was translated 

into Gieek before Jerome’^ lime/ (4) Aphraates, 
the Persian martyr and sage, xvrote Ins Domilies 
A,x>. 337-346. Their, theological atetude calls for 
some remark in view df their aloofness from 
Hellenistic influence. There is no special difference 
between him and ‘ Western ^ wribeis in the present- 
ment of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and in 
Aphraates, as elsewhere, baptism is ‘in the name 
ot the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 


1 Bufkitt, Eddy Mmtm Ohrkiimxiyy p. 48 ^ 

2ibp.6§. , , 

4 Zb, pu, 64-06. , ® P* 78. 

fi Ed. G. Phillips, London, Xa76* , 7 DOB I St- 

8 For a list of me woi'ks attributed to him of Fbkh Pfi 

prei'MuhP.mmqdftn MSS, see Burkltt, it 1X8 but some 

works In later MSB ftlso> bo , , 

9 de Vir iiimr. § xie. ’ , . ' ‘ 
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Ghost, ^ Man is a temple for God to dwell in ^ 
But the doctrine of the sacraments must be noticed 
The teaching about the euchariat, indeed, is moie 
or less that of the Greek-speaking Christians The 
body and blood of our Lord are received by the 
faithful Fasting communion is enjoined, Wfc 
special stress is laid on fasting from sin. Yet this 
seems to be only the complement and gioundwoik 
of the literal fasting. One passage,^ howevei, is 
thought by Buikitt® to show that Aphraates 
consideiod baptism, and the sacianientai system 
geneially, to be only for ascetics, and not for the 
man led laity. This conclusion has been much dis- 
puted. At least it IS certain that Aphraates 
favoured the postponing of baptism till aftei 
mainage, just as Constantine postponed it till the 
end of his life. The same tinge of ultra-asceticism 
IS seen here that appeals in the Acts of Judas 
Thonms (see below and § 9) But thei e is no evidence 
that this was moie than the piivate opmion of 
individuals, 01 that the original East Syiian 
Chiu oh as a whole consideied full meinbeisluD to 
be incompatible with anything but the ascetic life* 
(5) The Syriac Doctrma Apostolorum (or Edesseric 
Canons) was written c* A D 360 and is a kind of 
*Chuich Older.’ As is the case with many books 
of that class, it puts injunctions into the mouth of 
the apostles, and it is of gieat interest as telling us 
of the customs of the Edesseiie Church m the 4th 
century. It makes Addai the apostle of Edessa, 
and Aggaij* a makei of silks,’ the apostle of Persia, 
Assyiia, Armenia, Media, the countries lound 
Babylon, the ‘ Huzites and the Gelae, as far as the 
holders of the Indians and as fai as the land of 
Gog and Magog.’ This shows that the East 
Syrians at a veiy early date were a missionary 
body. (6) The Syriac Martyrology may be dated 
e, A.I), 350. It 18 found m the MS (dated 411) 
mentioned below It mentions ^tabbib the deacon, 
as well as Shamuna and Guria (on whom a metrical 
homily is extant), but not Aggai, Shaxbil, 01 
Barsamya (see below). (7) Abba (Abha, pi on* 
Awa), the disciple of E phi aim, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Gospels, of which only a few fragments 
remain (8) Cyrillona wrote his poems c. A B. 
896.^ (9) The Martyidowis of Barsamya and of 
^ahhibi and (10) the Acts or Eypoinncmafa cf 
Shartnl, are accounts of the deaths of thiee Edessene I 
heioes.^ (11) The (fc Fato of Baidais^n (?) has * 
already been mentioned (§ 3) (12) Mardtha {§ 3) 

wrote his Boole of Martyrs eaily^ in the 5th cent. ; 
to commemorate those who sudeied in Peisia in | 
the great persecution of Sapor II* (13) The Life 
of Eahbuld (see above) was wiifcten shortly after 
his death, A D. 435. (14) The AcA? of Judas Thomas 
(the apostle) is a highly interesting leligious novel, 
written by one who was of doubtful orthodoxy, hut 
was perhaps a pioneer missionary in E. Mesopo- 
tamia m the 3rd cent., or possibly Bardai^an 
himself, or at any rate one of his school The 
Syriac origin of this work is maintained by 
T. Hbldeke and E. C. Bmkitt^ and others.'^ The 
Acts contain the well-known Eymn of the Soul, 
for an English translation of which see Burkitt’s 
Early Eastern Christianity, p. 218ff.j but the 
hymn is really an independent Syiiao composition 
added to the Acts, These Acts, while unorthodox, 
are probably not Gnostic, bem^ very diiFerent from 
the Gieek Acts of John, which are thoroughly 

iHm«.xvU 2/6 vltSO 

s OhneftianUj/ cutstde the Romm Mmpire, p. 61 1, and 
BO the later JSaH^ JSastem Okristiamtj/j p. 126 SS, 

^ 4^usrlrftfe, d* 160 1 JG^htfoot, IgmtvuS anti P6lycarp\ 

6 For a summary of these historiea of Barsamya and Sharhil 
SCO hightfoofc op. cti, i. 6 Q f, lilghtfoot remarks that thiay muet 
not be taken as genuine history. 

6 JThBt 1. flSMOOO] 280ir., il [1900-01] 4^9, hi. [1901.-021 94, 
and 'Bmng, if 101, 

7 For these Acts see further Mow, $ 9 . 


Gnostic. In the Syriac Acts there is no innei 
ciicle to whom alone the whole truth is taught ^ 
(15) Syriac may be the oiigmal language of the 
Clementine stoiy which has &en repioduced m the 
Clementim Homihes and Recognitions An eaiher 
form of the story, ^ peihaps of the 3id cent , has 
lately been discoveied m Syiiac.^ 

There aie also several translations of Gieek works into 
Syuac which w^ere made before the gieat sepaiatiou of Sjrian 
Christiana Thus the works of Eusebius were so trans 
laied very ahoitly after his death, a MS of a S>iiao 
version of the Maiti/ie of Palestine and the Theophania is 
extant, dated ad 411, and this is not the oiigmal autogiaph,4 
and another of the ISudesiastical Histoi v is extant dated \ n 
462 5 Pamphilus the martyr, Eusebius’s teachei, had a society, 
CAD 300, which translated Gieek woiks into S\iiact> The 
Ignatian Epistles were translated into Syriac (the ‘ Curetonian 
S\iiac Letteis’) at least in the 6th cent, and, if the six 
additional letters are not an integral part of this veislon, 
probably earliei 7 It is noteworthy that Syi lan Ohi isLianSj by 
means of classical S\ i lac, made many Gi eek works, philosophical, 
scientific, and religious, known to the East Some Gieek woiks 
are known to us only m thoir Syimo dress, and even some 
works m Armenian come to us from the Gieek Unough the 
Syriac The principal eia of Armenian Uanslations from the 
Syriac was the 6th century 8 

3. West Syrians or Jacobites. — We now pioceed 
to considei the divisions of Syiian Christianity 
which resulted from the Chnstological controversies 
of the 6th century It is not necessary heie to 
repeat the accounts of those contioveisies which 
have alieady been given in this Encydopcedia ; hut 
we may discuss the geneial histoiy and the customs 
of the ditteient Syrian bodies which separated fiom 
one another and from the * Western’ Church of 
Constantinople and Rome. 

The Syiian Monophy sites may be considered 
first.® In Syria piopei there was a constant con- 
tention between them and the Orthodox for moie 
than a hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon 
(A D 461), and the patiiaichs of Antioch were some- 
times Orthodox and sometimes Monophysite. The 
most famous of the latter was Severus, who main- 
tained possession of Antioch itself fiom A.D 513 to 
618 ; he was an author, and wrote in Gieek, He 
was a great admirer and quoter of Ignatius’s 
Epistles He was the leadei of Ins party till his 
death c. A B. 640, after which a double succession 
to the patiiaichate was continuous ; and it has been 
reserved to the present day. The final breach 
etween Orthodox and Monophysites may be said 
to have occuired in the reign of Justin ir., the suc- 
cessor of Justinian. He peisecubed the Mono- 
physites, and an account of these troubles may be 
read in the third book (the only part extant) of 
John of Ephesus, a contemporary. John was 
Monophysite bishop of Ephesus in the 6th cent,, 
but he wrote m Syriac, and was the first Synao 
historian He was a native of Ajuida (Diaibokr) 
For James of Sarug (fA.D. 621 or 622), who has 
been thought to have been a Monophysite (hut this 
is very doubtful), and for other early Syiian poets, 
see art Hymns (Synao Chnstian), § i. 

The Syrian Monoph;;^ites are called Jacobites 
from Jacob Baradai (Baradasus), or ^anzalus, a 
monk of a monastery neai Edessa, who came to 
Constantinople c, A.B. 640 to plead the cause of 
Monophysitism. After remaining there fifteen 
Early Chnstiamty outside the Roman Empire, pp, 

3 ^ited with translation by A. Mingana, Some Early Judmo 
Christian Documents, Manchester, 1917. 

^For moat of the above works see "W. Wright’s Short Bist oj 
Synao Literature ; many of them i^pear in English m the 
* Ante Nioeno Christian Library,’ xx, [Edinburgh, 1871], though 
they cannot alt claim to be ank Nioeno 

4 DOB ii. 820, 5 Jb, p, 826 

6 Lightfoot, Ignatixts and Polyearp*, u 827* 

7/6. p. 326 8ih. p 86 f. 

9 For the etnigglo between Monopliysitism and orthodoxy 
after the Council of Ohaleedon, and for the alternately favour- 
able and unfavourable attitude of the Bysiantme Court towards 
the latter, see art. Monophysitism. With the opponents of 
Chalcedon in Egypt and an Armenia we ei*® not here concerned^ 

10 Lightfoot, j 178. 
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yeais, he was conseciated bishop by the imprisoned 
Monophysite bishops m the capital, and sent to 
Syria to organize his sect He conseciated Sergius 
to succeed Se veins at Antioch, and appointed Paul 
the Slack to succeed Sergius. He is said to have 
oiclained two patriaichs, 89 bishops, and an enor- 
mous numbei of cleigy. He is often called bishop 
of Edessa, but Bai Ilebrseus ^ says that he was a 
bishop with no fixed see John of Ejihesus was 
his panegyiist lie died in 678, and after his death 
the Monopliysites were diiven fioin Antioch. The 
teiiii ^Jacobites' was a nicknarae, given by the 
Oitliodox, but the Jacobites themselves readily 
accepted it, tracing it, however enoneously, to the 
apostle James, to whom also they asciibe then 
piincipal lituigy Their contiovei^ with the 
brieeks, like the controversy of the East Syrians 
\Mth the Gieeks, was not only theological; it was 
laigely tinged with national differences. Indeed 
both were to a consideiable extent contests between 
Syiiac thought and Hellenistic cultuie 
In the 7 ih cent, the Muhammadans conquered 
Palestine, Syiia, and the East ; and at fiist the 
new luleis favouied the Jacobites as the rivals of 
the Gieeks. The pixncipal wiiter of this period 
was James (Jacob) of Edessa (1708), who was a 
poet, conimentatoi, and letter wiitei, and a volu- 
minous tianslator of Greek woiksinto Syriac To 
him, c we owe the knowledge of the ‘ Church 
Oidei ’ called the Testament of our Lord, a Greek 
woik of c, A D 350, now extant only in Synao. 

The Jacobite patiiarchs have continued to this 
day (at any rate from the 13th cent., or, accoidmg 
to Neale,® from the end of the 16th cent ) to style 
themselves ^of Antioch/ though they transfeiied 
then lesidence to various places—to Malatia on the 
Euphiates, to Amida, and finally (in the 12th cent.) 
to the nionasteiy of Deii-eI-Za*afaran (the *safiron 
monasteiy’) neai Maidin, where they have been 
evei since. 

Pei haps the most eminent Jacobite of all history 
was Gregory Bar Hebr®us, or Abulfaraj ( 1286), 
a man of Jewish paienbage, who became a convert 
to Ghiistianity and afterwards maphrian or metio- 
polxtan of Mo§ul, having formerly held other sees ^ 
He wTote many woiks, and his Chronicle (which 
may be lead in Assemani) is a valuable history. 
He seems to have been greatly esteemed even by 
Ins Nestoiian opponents, who attended his funeral 
in large numbei s; he died at Maragha (south of 
Tabiiz), but was buiied in the monastery of Mai 
Mattai on Jebel Maqlub (Syi Elpeph), a day’s ride 
noith-east of Mosul, and ms grave is still shown 
there. His Chronicle is, for his age, fairly trust- 
worthy, but when he deals with Nestoiian matteis 
it should be compared with the writings of that 
body. t 

A less Icnown Jacobite wiiter was Dionysius 
Bar-saUbi (Syr. ^libbi, pron. §liwi), also called 
James, metropolitan of Amida, a theologian and 
commentator, probably of the 11 th century.^ 

We knoAv less of Jacobite organization and cus- 
toms, ecclesiastical and htmgical, than we do of 
those of the Nestoiians, of which we have been 
fully informed in the last qiiaiter of a century. 
For the modern Jacobites the best short account 
16 to be found, m 0* H. Parry's Bix Mont/is vn a 
Syrian Monastery, which has been largely drawn 
upon in the description \^hich follows. The ecole- 
Biastical hieiarchy consists of the patiiaroh ; the 
maphnon, who since the 12 th cent* has had his see 
at Mar Mattai (see above) or in Mosul itself ; and 
bishops of Jerusalem, Damascus ox** Homs (EmessSf), 
Edessa, Amida, Mardm, Nisibi^, Maipharqat (now 
Farqin j see above, § 3 ) and Ma'dan, Al^po, 
Jezireh (on the Tigris), and fur *Abhdin (Jebd 
1 mi Or. H m. 2 OTm Xnmd. i ' ' 

^ Aasem^ni, |i. ^ Bonwdott JUt* Or* 6 45S, 


Tui). Theie are also some bishops wathout sees, 
as at Mar Mattai, where, when the piesenb wutei 
visited the monastery in 1887, the establishment 
consisted of one bishop and one monk. The patii- 
aich IS elected by the people, and the election is 
conliimed by the bishops resident neai Mardm, it 
is common 101 the mapmian to bo promoted to the 
chief position The patriarch, 01 more laiely the 
mapliiian, consecrates all the bishops, who must be 
eithoi monks or widowed piiests; those chosen 
fiom the monks aie called matrdn, or ‘metio- 
pohfcan,' while those chosen from the widowed 
piieats are called asg^of {iTrla-KOTros), and are of 
slightly lower lank, not being eligible for the 
patiiarohate or maphrianate. Each bishop has the 
piefix ‘Mar' (‘my loid') befoie his name ^ The 
paLnaich and the other bishops are recognized by 
the State as judges for their own people, especially 
in minoi matteis, and in questions of inaniage and 
divorce, The canonical age for the ordination of 
bishops IS 35, of deacons 20 ; but this has nevei 
been kept as a fixed rule. Bar Hebrseus was 
ordained bishop at 20 , deacons are often 01 darned 
as little boys, but they must be able to lead the 
Pealma in classical Syiiac. The parish priests, 
who aie elected by the parish councils of deacons 
and laymen, must be maiiied men ; if then wives 
die, they enter a monasteiy or else become asQofs, 
A second maiiiage is not allowed to them. The 
pnosts must let their beaids glow, but they shave 
theii heads completely. The leading piiest m a 
large town is often made a choiepiscopus, but he is 
not a bishop, and cannot ordain. There are many 
deacons in each village — they are engaged in secular 
work during the week — as they are indispensable 
for the celebration of the euoliaiist. Minor orders 
aie practically obsolete 

Sevei ai ground plans of churches may be seen in Parry 2 The 
altar, at least in most cases, stands m an apse, not (as among 
the Kestonans) attached to the east wall, and there are seats for 
bishops and clergy behind This is also the usual Greek ouatom, 
The whole sanetuaiy in Syrian ohurches, hJastera and Western, 
is called ‘ tho altai ’ (Syr madhb'hd), though this name is some- 
times also given to the holy table itself The latter la usually 
of stone, though in some of the Jacobite ohurcheb It is of wood s 
There are side chapels with ‘altais,* noith and south of the 
sanotiiary — the Churches face eabt-~and in some cases, aS at 
Kar Mattai, there is another chapel at the north side for the 
burial of bishops, called heith (naadtsh^ (* house of the samta ’>- 
Between sanctuary and nave there is a stone wall or screen, 
sometimes with folding doors, and always with a veil The nave 
has no furniture except one or two lectei ns The altar is usually 
placed under a baldacchino The Jacobites, like the JSTestonans, 
do not allow images in tbeir churches, but have a great veneia- 
tion for the cross 


Monasteiies are common ; tbe monks are often 
laymen, though they aie soraetimes in holy oiders. 
The monasteries are undei the rule of the diocesan 
bishop except wheie they contain the tomb of a 
patriaich or a maphiian; in that case they axe 
aiieetly undei the patiiaieh. Nunneries seem to 
be obsolete. The technical Syriao term for the 
monastic life, among both the Jacobites and the 
Nestorians, is ^sadness/ ‘mourning.'^ 

The eucharistio liturgy ordinarily used is that of 
‘ St. James/ a tianslation of which, in the Jacobite 
form, is given in Brigbtman's Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, i. 69 ff. The Syrian Jacobites, 
Maronitea, Uniat Syrians, and Malabai Jacobites 
all use the same liturgy with some variation^-® 
Leavened biead is used, and must be baked for each 
occasion. The leaven is handed down from remote 
ages, as among the Nestonans, The eucharist is 
reserved for the sick, but only for communion on 
the same day. Little children (who are confirmed 
immediately after baptism) are eommumcated, 

1 For the forms of admispiop to holy orders see art. OatwAXsow 

(Ohrigtlan), §xe. ' « ^ ^ ^ 

2 Pp. 328, 332, etc. 1 2 j^eale, Tntrcd t ISl. 

4 Syr. abmMhd (see the Heatorian vii. 2, cab. 7, 

a Ifet of other .Tficobite Ktur^es see Bifghtoaii, t p 
Ivmff. ‘ ^ ‘ 
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The antidoion ui euohaii&fcic biead not conseciated 
(Syi* hilrkthd:=ie'L}koyla) la di&tiibuted after the 
&eivice. The celebrant weais albe, amice, un- 
divided stole, yellow shoes, a mample ovei each 
aim, and a chasuble split down the front and 
buckled with silver at the neck The vesting 
takes place in the side chapel, where also the 
el ements ai e prepared There are in some churches 

daily euchaiiats There aie no special vestments 
(except girdles, and often, fox the deacons, stoles) ' 
at the daily oflioes These last have not been | 
published, and exist m manuscript only. One of ' 
the gieat featuies of Jacobite worship is the 
peculiar addition of ‘ who wast crucified for us’ to 
the Trisagion (‘Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Inimoital, have raeioy upon us’), -which is used at 
many ot the services. The addition was first made 
by Peter the FuUei {fAD. 477), and was eagerly 
adopted and retained as a test of Monophysitism.^ 
Dapbism is not allowed to be administeiea in piivate 
houses. The child at baptism is signed with moi orij 
or unguent (which is consecrated once a year by the 
patiiaicli), anointed all over the body with oil 
(which has been hallowed by the moron), imineised 
in water tin ice up to the neck, clothed, and con- 
firmed,^ Confession before communion is lecoin- 
mended by the canons, but is now almost obsolete. 
Some of the canons® aremoie strict, and insist on 
confession befoie communion on Maundy Thmsday, 
Chiistmas, and Pentecost * The fasts are some 
what severe. Besides Lent and Advent, both of 
winch aie strict fasts, there are {a) the Fast of the 
Nmevites, thiee days m spring, said to have been 
instituted owing to a plague in the 6th cent,,’^ and 
strenuously maintained also by the Bast Syrians , 
(6) the Fast of the Apostles, after Pentecost j and 
(c) the Fast of Mary, August 1-15. Wednesday 
and Friday are fasts m each week, from sunset to 
sunset 

The Jacobites are to be found chiefly m Meso- 
potamia and northwards to a'Hd Diaibeki, 

but tlieie aie also a good many of them near 
Damascus and a certain number around Mosul. 
The laigest numbers aie perhaps to he found in the 
hilly legion of Jehel Tui (Arab, also Tur 'Abdin , 
Syr. Tur Ahhdin), N. of the line Mardm — Nisibis 
--^ezireh. In this district Syiiac is still spoken 
varnaculaily. Heie some of tueir oldest and most 
interesting churches are situated.^ It la always 
difficult to reckon numbers in Turkey ; but 
Gibbon’s estimate'^ of from fifty to eighty thousand 
is certainly too lo-w. We may peihaps put the 
total in Turkey at rather less than 200,000,® 

Ceitaxn communities of Jacobites ha.ve become 
Dmai (see below, § 6). Jesuit missionaries first 
came to Mesopotamia in 1640. In 1646 the Uniat 
patnaichato was fixed at Aleppo, and the pafciiarch 
took his title from that place. The Syiian Christ- 
iaiis in that neighbourhood mostly belong to that 
Juiisdietxon 

d. Melkitea and Uniats. — ^The former name, 
which is derived fiom Syr. malM ('king’)^ a woi'd 
used also, like /3acri\ei?y, for au emperor, was invented 

1 But thcanoieuti and authoritative Jaooblfco statement of faith 
(the ‘Greed of our Samted ii’athers7»puhiiahedby the Byriau 
Patriarohute Bduoatimi Ooramittae m (Th& Awtmt 

Syrian Chunk %rk Mesopotamia, Bondon, 1008), emphatically 
smtea tliat the Tnaagion with, this addition la acldiesaed to ‘ the 
Only-bOiiotten Son,* and not to *th& Three blesaed Persona ^ (p 10) 
This * BUtemeut of faith * is quite free from jyTouophysitisni It 
denies that the divine nature of our Lord Was ctwammglBd with 
the human nature, or that the two naturoe beoame commixed 
and ohauged so m to^ive rke to a third natme, and asserts that 
the two natures became united in indissoluble um,oii without 
confusion, ttuxfeure, oi? traneniutataon, and that they remained 
two natuies lu au unalterable unlt>. 

» For earb Syiian baptisms see below, §8. 

8 Several coileotions of these may be read in H, Denisinger, 
Riim 0) witahum, I, ^7153, 

4 Jb p. 487. » Wigram, p. 214. 

Parrri p. 160 flf, ^ 7 yL . 

' 8 :por the JaoobitcB in India see below, I9. 


in the 10th cent by the Jacobites for those Chiist- 
lans who adhered lo the Council of Chalcedon. It 
was a nickname, meaning * royalists,’ and implying 
that they could stand omy by the suppoit of the 
Roman empeior. It may be compared with the 
nickname ‘ Exasfcians ’ used in this country at the 
present day ; both have a somewhat similai shade 
of meaning But the name ‘ Melkites’ was quite 
leadily accepted by those to whom it had been 
given m deiision,^ and was applied to all those 
who weie in communion with Constantinople, 
whether Syrian, Egyptian, or Greek In compaia- 
tively recent times the name has been given, and 
given exclusively, to the Christians of Syiia and 
Egypt who have been drawn from the Oithodox 
Eastern Church and have been united to Rome 
Such, e g ,3 aie the ‘ Syiian Melkites,’ whose liturgi- 
cal language is, or was, Syiiao 

The name ‘ Uniat ’ is applied to those Eastern 
Chiisbians who have been united to Rome, but are 
allowed to keep their own liturgies, lituigical 
language, and eccleaiasfcical customs, especially as 
to the maixiage of their oleigy — ^ though in all 
these lespects modifications, sometimes very con- 
siderable, have been intioduced, The eaihest of 
these ‘ Uniats ’ aie the Maronites (see below, § 7), 
but tlieie aie also four Uniat Chuiches of the 
Gi 5000 Slavonic iite — the Bulgaiian, Greek Mel- 
kite (f 01 Hied of Arabic-speakmg Oithodox aftei 
the Synod of Bethlehem, in 1672), Rmnaic or 
Roumanian, and Ruthenian , theie are also the 
Aimeman Umats ; the Syrian Uniats, drawn from 
the Jacobites in 1646 (see above, § 5) , the Chaldasan 
Uniats, diawn from the Neatoiians (see below, § 8) ; 
and the Malabar Umats (see below, § 9). The 
Umats have nine Eastern patxiaichs Those of 
Constantinople, Alexandiia, and Antioch live in 
Rome. In addition there are Uniat pabiiarohs of 
Jerusalem (Greek), Antioch (Maiomte), Antioch 
(Gieek), Antioch (Syrian), Cilicia (Aimenian), 
Babylon (Chaldaan).® European readeis aie 
often confused by the fact that theie aie no fewei 
than SIX patiiaichs who take their title fiom 
Antiooh—one Gieek Oithodox, four Uniats, and 
one Jacobite. 

The Syrian Uniats use the liturgy of ‘ St. James 
the rubrics aie often in Carshuni (Aiabic in Syiiao 
ohaiaotera), the audible prayeis both m Synac and 
in Carshuni, the mandible in Syriac only.^ The 
Chaldsean Umats use the lituigy of ‘Addai and 
Man ’ with some amendments; then daily sei vices 
: aie considexably abbreviated compaied with those 
of the Neatoiians, and in the case of the long festal 
I Night Service about six sevenths aie omitted ^ 

7* Maronites. — These Syrian Chiistians of the 
Lebanon derive their name fiom then teachei 
John Maro, or Mai on, a learned monk, who was 
named patriaich of Antioch, peihaps eaily in the 
Sth cental y He has often been confused with an 
earliei Maron, called by Gibbon® *a saint or 
savage of the fifth century,’ whose lehcs were 
greatly venerated. In the time of John Maron 
the Monothelete controversy was stili going on, 
and these Lebanon Cluistians espoused that cause.® 
They were thus in opposition to then Christian 
neighbours, and later, as Christians, to the Muham- 
madan authorities; and they leceived the nick- 
name * Mardaites ’ or * Rebels*’ (^yr. 

In X1S2 they renounced Monothdetism under the 
1 infiuence of their patriarch Aimeric, and weie 
united with Borne, then numbering about 40,000 
souls J At that tune the connexion with the West 

1 Gibbon, Vi. M, note 109 

2 A. Bilei', ‘ Synopak of Oriental Ohdatianlty,* Tm Quardim, 
xliii 947 C27tb June, 1888), amce reprinted ‘ 

s Brig'Jitman, Lttuigm JSasiom and h p* Iw 

4 Oonyteare-Maclean, Mtuak Arm^nomm, p 298 

^ vi 56. 6 art. lloso'CttBbETiaM. 

T-neale, j 164. 
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was thiough the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
Aftei the desU notion of that kingdom m the 
Hth cent lelations witii Home were at times 
biokon ott, hut they were lesumed, and still con- 
tinue In the year 1684 Pope Giegoiy xni 
founded a college in Home toi training then 
cleigy, and this institution has the honour of 
having m the 18 th cent educated the learned 
biotheis J. S and J. A. Assemani, to whose 
liteiary laboms scholars are so much indebted 
for tbeir knowledge of Syriac Christianity. The 
Maronites subsciibed the aeciees of the Council of 
Trent in 1736 

They are allowed to letam then own lituigical 
customs, and use the Syiiac ‘ St. James ' and other 
anaphoras.^ The lubrica m the punted books aie 
in Carshum ; some of the formulee are m Carahuni 
and Syriac ® 

The Maromte clergy may many. They also 
elect then own patriarch, who still takes his title 
from Antioch. He lives at the monastery of 
Qanobin (Koiy6l3iov), m the Lebanon, and has under 
his jniisdiction bishops at Aleppo, Tripoli (in Syiia), 
By bins and Botia, Baalbek or Heliopolis, JDamascus, 
Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, and in Cyprus ^ Then 
numbers are difficult to estimate Gibbon * gives 
160 priests and 100,000 souls, but they piobably 
num bei about a quarter of a million. 

They have sufteied much from their feuds with 
then neighbouis, the Di uses, and in the yeai I860, 
after great massacies of the Maionites, the Biitiah 
and Fieiich governments inteivened foi then 
piotection 

8 East Syrians, or Nestorians. — We may now 
take up the history of the dim eh in the Persian em- 
pire from the middle of the 6th centuiy.® The hist 
great event foi the East Syrians after the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431, was their final e^^ulsion by 
the empeior Zeno fiom the school of Edessa and 
the consequent founding of the school of Hisibis, 
A.D. 489. Ibas (Syr Ihibha, pron ihxwa, lit 
« given ^), bishop of Edessa, who was strongly 
Dyophysite, had been condemned by the Latio- 
cinium, or ‘ Bobber Synod,* of Ephesus m 449, but 
was acquitted and restored to his see by the Council 
of Chalcedon two yeais later, after having anathe- 
matized both Nestorius and Eutyches. During his 
lifetime the Monopliysites made no way at Edessa, 
hut aftei his death m 457 they became predomi- 
nant there, and after a long struggle expelled then 
opponents. This was a decisive ©vent in the Persian 
Cnurch. Although up to that time it had had no 
direct dealings withNestoiianism, its tendency was 
mainly Dyophysite, and the influx of Nestorianb 
from the Koman empire greatly strengthened that 
tendency. Nevertheless it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Persian Church at some definite date m 
the 5th cent, espoused Nestonauism and was 
therefore out off from the Catholic Ohuioh The 
process was a gradual one. The principal influence 
m the latter half of the 5th cent, was that of Bar 
Soma (Barsumas, lit. ‘son of the fa8t^)i bishop of 
Nisibis, lyho had taught at Edessa, and now, in 
the vacancy of the oatholicafce, oiganized th© Ea&t 
Syrian Church in a Nestorian sense j he must not 
be confused with iiia namesake of the Latrocmiura, 
who was a Monophysite. There was some opposi- 
tion to ‘ Nestonan ’ doctrine, especially from the 
monks of Mar Mattai (see above, § 5), who to this 
day are Jacobites* The cathoheos Acacius (Syr. 
Aqaq), who was bishop of SeJeuoia-Otesiphon from 


1 Fop ft lists of these see B%htmftn, Xdtwrgi&B JSauUrn 
i. p. Mit 

8 JTeaTe, Gen* Intro^. 1. 164. ' For their fonha ot admission to 
holy jOrdera see ort* OwnmTiON (Ohnstiac), % 14. 

s Fo/Iha dootrhnd contmvew whtoii oocdpied the Oottctcll 
of J5phesti9 86eart.,l?3K»'tORUi«sM. > , 


485 to 496, went to Constantinople on a mission 
fiom thel*ei.sian king, and theie declaied that his 
Chill ch know nothing of Nestoiiusj he was admitted 
to communion by the Oithodox, having anathe- 
matized Bar Soma ^ W e may peihaps dibcount liia 
statement as an Oiiental exaggeiation , but the 
incident shows that the sepaiatiou was not yet 
complete Still iatei, good 1 elutions with Constan- 
tinople took place in the time of Mar Abha (pron. 
Awa) the Great, a con temporal y of Jacob Baiadai 
(see above, § 5)* This prelate, a coiiveit from 
Magiaiu&m, was catliohcoa fiom 540 to 552, having 
been a teacher at Nisibis, and having visited 
J erusalem, Egypt, Gieece, and Constantinople in the 
time of Justinian. In his Cathoheate, as it would 
seem, the Council of Chalcedon was accepted by 
the East Syiiaii Church 2 The Smi/iadkus^ quotes 
with appioval one of its canons, and dales the 
council as ‘ 25th Octobei, 763 of Alexandei,* z.e. 
A D. 462 (5m) ; the session of that day was paiticu- 
iaily solemn, and was attended by the einpeior and 
empiess . it ended the principal woik of the 
council.'* 


Ono of the first matters discussed in this period was the 
I maw lago of bishops and cierffy A oounoU was held in 484 at 
Belth Laphat (also called Qondiaapoi, perhaps the modern 
Shiraz) , it allowed them to mam , and even permitted a second 
TUftinago to clerical widowers Thi*? was corifiimed in a council 
held by Acacius m the following yeai Several patiiaicha %vere 
married Babhal (pron Ba-wai), cathoheos from 406 to 606, hia 
successor Silas, Elisha, Paul, and Ezekiel, all of the 6th 
century 6 But ilar Abha set hia face against episcopal marriage, 
himself declining to mairy , and aftei lus time it becama raie 
The piesent rule is that a bishop must be a •labban (‘ monk,' 
but see below), and may nob many or have mairled, and must 
novel have eaten flesh meat , noi must his mother have eaten 
meat during her pregnancy c There is evidence that the rule 
against eating meat did not hold in the Hh cputuiy 7 ft la 
noteworthy that Ebedjesus (see below) in his Sunkadhus 
passes over the question of episcopal marriage in silence, and 
docs not lefei to the decrees which permitted it 8 

The definite official adoption of Nestoiianism, or 
of what was taken for such, must be dated at the 
beginning of the 7th cent., when the East Syuanti 
formally repudiated the term ‘Theotokos^ and 
adopted the phrase ‘ two qn<m6, ono parsopa 
(^rpArwirov), two natures’ with reference to our Lord ® 
The opposition to the ‘ Nesfconans ’ of the Mono- 
physite minority in Persia was gieatly sti engthened 
by the influx of a large number of captives of the 
latter pei suasion from Syiia, in 640 and 673, under 
Chosioes I ; the influence of Shiiin, the Chiistian 
queen of Chosioes ll. (690-628), was latterly in then 
favour.^® 

Monasticism was at one time a most flourishing 
institution among th© East Syrians, Thomas of 
Maiga (see helow) gives ns a giapluo description of 
his own monastery, and we have other souices of 
information in Sozomen,*^ in P. Bed Jan’s Acta 
Martyrum et Sanctommy and elsewhere It seems 
to have been mtiodueed into the East from Egypt 
by Mar Awgm (pxon. Ogin ;=s‘Eugenius,’ f363?), 
who founded the famous monastenes of Mount Ma 
(near Kisibis) and Deir-el-Za'afaran (near Mai dm ; 
see above, § 5). He is said to have been the teacher 
of James of Nisibis. His Uj'& is included in 


1 Wngram, p. 170 ... 

4 Helelc, of thfi Oov/natU of m Ohuroh, Sng, tr , iil. 
063 fif. 

5 WIgram, pp 176, 178, 21S ; Budge, Sooh of Qovemm^ u p 
OXJCXfi f. 

fl Of Jg 13« 

7 Wigram, p 210, Eusebius {ffM h. 28) says that James the 
Just ‘was holy from his mother's womb . he did nob eat 
flesh (efitoop)’ , %*6 he was ft ifftzintc, though abstinence from 

flesh Was not part of a vow. , , 

8 The Mnhadhi^s (vii preface) says that bishops were 

aboBon from among the monhS- , . 

9 Wigram, p 368 But the latest inveatigations show that 

qnoms («hyp 08 feasis) is used in the earlier sense of ‘ subshtooe** 
not of ‘person/ This makes the phrase, if redundant, at least 
ouite orihodox, ' 

^10 342^241 S4, tery short. ^ 

i»For flui ftoeownt of the institution see, Buw, $fok of 
Gowtmv0i\*’^ Qxvllft, ,1 ^ , ,1 ' 
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Bedjan’s work, but it is lemarkable that Thomas 
of Maiga does not mention him The great oigan- 
izer of mona&ticiam among the East Syrians was a 
latei monk, Abraham of Kashkar, a town between 
the lowei Euphiates and the Tigris. Abraham 
refounded Mount Izla in the 6th cent., and his 
canons, winch aie still extant, ^ aie included in the 
Nestouan SunhadhUs^ His successoi as abbot, 
Dadhishu, made canons accepting the doctrines of 
Diodorus, Tiieodore, and Nestoiius ® The rules as 
to juiisdiction of monasteries were the same as 
among the Jacobites (see above, § 5) , in the ‘ patu- 
aichal’ monasteries the diocesan bishop might not 
officiate noi be mentioned in the litany,^ One of 
the most famous of the monasteries was that of 
Bexth ‘Abh6 (pron. *Aw6), probably founded by 
Jacob of Lasham, a monk of Mount Izla, in the 6th 
cent ; its situation is unceitain, but probably it 
was near the Gi eat Zab,® This monastery produced 
fiom the 7th to the 9th centuries many patriaichs, 
as well as its famous historian, Thomas of Maiga 
The monastery of Babban Hormuzd, about 30 
miles noith or Mosul, is close to the village of 
Alqosh (Elkosh), wheie the tomb of the prophet 
Nahum, in a Jewish synagogue, is still shown. 
The monastery was founded by Hormuzd of Beith 
Laphat, c. 600. He spent the last 22 yeais of his 
life there and was buiied within it, as were several 
pafciiaiohs.® The number of monks had dwindled 
from fifty in 1820 to about ten m 1890,^ a new 
monasteiy having been built at the foot of the hiUs, 
not fai away. When the present writer visited the 
two monasteries in 1887, there was m the new one 
a laige number of monks, busily engaged Both 
the monasteiies now belong to the Uniat Chaidseans 
(see above, § 6) There were also many other 
monasteries elsewhere ® 

Monasteries are now quite obsolete among the 
Nestonans, though a few rahhans (monks) live m 
the world under a private rule, neither marrying 
noi eating meat, such as the late well-known 
Babban Yonan (Jonah) of QUchanis ^ 

Amongalarge number of Nestouan'wiiters the following may 
be mentioned Narsai (t c 603), a poet and homilist, called 
‘ the Harp of the Spirit,’ went to Ntaibis from Edessa on the 
expulgion of the iJJestonana. Ebedjeaus says that he wiofce SCO 
homiliea , of these 47 have been published in Syriac by A 
Mingana, and those on the euchariat and baptism, translated 
mto English by B H Connolly, are of the greatest hnportance 
for th 0 history of the early East Syrian rite M shih a Zkba wag 
the writer of a moat valuable history m the Cth centuiy (see 
above, § 3 ). Ishu’yahbh in. (pron lahuyaw), who was oatho- 
Ucos for ten yeais fiom 050, was the reputed author or leviser of 
the ordination and baptismal services, and also of the !^udhra 
(see below) 10 In the earlier Syrian rite of baptism, as evidenced 
by Narsai, the Synm and some other Syriac de 

scriptiong, the anoinUng seems to have been only before baptism , 
the post-baptismal anointing was added among the Jacobites in 
the 5th cent , probably by Severus (tee $ s), and among the 
Neatorians by Ishu’yahbh u Thonms of.Marga, bishop in the 
Dfch cent of that city (on the Zab) and diett'bpplitan of Beith 
Garmai (east of the Tigris), was a monk of Bath 'Abh 6 (see 
above): hm Bool of Gooomora^ a monastic histoiy,. is most 
valuable as flllmg a gap of SOO years in the history, otherwise 
hardly known George of Arbela, metropohtan of Mo^il and 
Arbela (south east of Moral) in the lOfch cent., wrote a commen- 
tary on the services of the Church, which is valuable fm the 
history of the Nestorlan liturgies Marl Ibn Suleiman (‘son 
of Solomon *) was a chromoler^of the 13th centuiy Ebedjesus 
(E. Syr 'Abhdishu, pron *Od!ahu, lit, ‘servant of Jesus’), 
metiopohtan of Hubha (pron Siiwa), by some identified with 
KisibiSjis in the lath cent, comphed the SunhudhuSf or ‘Book of 


1 SaoK of Govomots , !. p, oxxxiv. 3 vii 8. 

9/6, vii. 4, 4 /6, vd 6 6 Budge, 1 p xli^. 

aib.p olviiff, 7I&. p olxix. 

9 Fop the Jacobite monasteiy of Kar Mattel near Mogul see 

^ ^ Maclean-Browpe, Oathohcos cf tho p 19. The SUn- 
hSdhua forbids monks to many ‘like the rest of the olerks and 
laymen’ or lo eat meat in their xnonagfceries (vii S, can, 6) 

10 Of Budge, i p. Ivt 

11 T, Thompson, Th$ Offtc&s of Baptism and Oonjimationf 
Oambiidge, 1914, p. SI. Bee also art OoNViRMATiOir, §§ 6 , 7 . 

ih^For an account of this hook see Oonnolly, Bitwgioal 
JEtomilies of JJ'anaL p. 76 if. 

, IS But see B. Bayne Smith, jSpr. \u SS78 


Oanon Law,’ now in constant use by the Nestonans, though 
many of itg provisions have become obsolete 1 

The missions of the East Syiians have "been fai 
extended. Then work in India is attested in the 
6th cent by Cosmas Indicopleu&tes (see below, § 9). 
Gibbon remaika 2 that * the baibaiic chuiclies, from 
the Gulf of Peisxa to the Caspian Sea, weie almost 
infinite,* The missionaries extended their labours 
to Socotra, Ceylon, Turkestan, and even to China, 
wheie the Nestoiian monument of Si-ngan fu, dated 
AD 781 (*1092 of the Gieeks*), attests their 
activity, which also gave rise to the legend of 
Prester John {q v,), a supposed priest king in Tar- 
taiy, Wheiever they earned then teaching, they 
used Syriac as their liturgical language, even 
though it was not that of the people.® Thus the 
Malabaiese have always used Syriac lituigies 
This gi eat activity swelled the numbeis of Syiian 
Cliiistians exceedingly, and the Nestonans and 
Jacobites together aie said to have been moie 
numerous than the Gieeks and Latins together ^ 
Under Muhammadan rule East Syiian Chiisfci- 
anity was alternately favoured and persecuted. 
Under Tamerlane (‘Timm the Lame*) in the 14th 
cent, it was almost annihilated But a lemnant 
survived and is still to be found in the mountains 
of Kurdistan m E. Tuikey, m the upland plains of 
Azarbai3an in the north-west of the piesent Persian 
Icingdom, especially m that of Uimi or Urunn (often 
called in Europe Urmia), and m the low-lying plain 
of Mosul (Nineveh), The patiiaroh, ivho aftei the 
foundation of Baghdad (A D 762) had left Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon for that city, later lemoved to the north 
But disputes as to the succession divided the patii- 
archate The Nestoi lans themselves are now under 
the rule of Mar Shimiin (these two words are 
pionounced as one and are accented on the first and 
last syllables), who lives at Quehanis in the almost 
inaccessible mountains which surround the Gieat 
Zab, a beautiful letieat near the small town of 
Julameik Each successive catholicos takes the 
name ‘Shimfln* (Simon), whatever his baptismal 
name The East Syrians of the Mosul plain, now 
called Chaldseans, have been united with Bouie 
since 1680, when they were leceived by Pope 
Innocent XI Their head ( ‘ patiiarch of Babylon ’) 
bears the name Mai Eliya ( Elijah). He has several 
bisliops, each styled metropohtan, undei him He 
retains the title (* of Babylon *) which the Nestoiian 
patnarohs often used when they lived at Seleucia- 
Gtesiphon ; it is also found in the SunhadhUs ® 
Theie were at one time patiiaiohs at Arnida (Diai- 
bekr), who also were united with Home , these 
bore the name Mai Joseph, 

Ail the East Syiians speak Syriac vernacularly, 
though many of those in the Mosul plain .speak 
Arabic also. It is common to heai the sailoib on 
the Tigiis steamers talking vernacular Syiiac, these 
being Chaldeeau Uniats. The total numbei of 
Nestorians and Uniats combined is, 01 was till 
lately, perhaps about 300,000. 

A detailed account of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Nestonans is given in Maclean Browne, The Cathohoos of the 
liasty ch ix The patriarch, or cathohoos, has under him a 
mapdrit or raebropohfcau, who beaisthe dynastic name of Mai 
^nan*i 8 bfi (‘mercy of Jesus’), and several bishops, the number 
varying considerably from time to time. The present method 
of ^Img bishoprics (indudina the patilaichate) is for each bishop 
to bring up one or two boys or young men, bis nephews or near 
relatives, as potential successors. Such a one is called in the 
vernacular naiar kUni (‘ keeper of the seat and is not allowed 
to eat meat or marry , the bishop ordinarily nominates the one 


1 For a list of the works of Ebedjesus see Assemani, Bibl Or 
, 8 ff , 880 fE, 0 P Badger (Bestonans and theif RituaUi il 
880ff ) gives an English translation of his best known work, the 
Mard&nithd (‘ Pearl ’), and (ii 861 f ) of hia catalogue of authors 
and their works, chiefly East Syrian. For East %rlan hymn- 
writers ace art, Hvmns (Syriac Christian) 

\ ® Benaudot, Lit Or. il 663 

4 Gibbon, vJ, 60. 

6 IX, 2 ,^ ^he above remarks and much of what follows apply 
to the time before the Great AYar , 
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whom he wiahes to succeed, but m theory the people elect from 
among the ‘ keepers of the seat * In the 16th cent the catholicos 
made a law restiicting the catholicate to members of his own 
family This was an innovation, though peihaps not a very 
recent one The catholicos consecrates the bishops , but the 
metropolitan consecrates the catholicos i 

In most villages there is at least one piiest, in some several , 
and deacons are very numerous, as the eucharist cannot be 
celebiated without the assistance of a deacon oi of a piiest acting 
as deacon Occasionally a priest is made an archdeacon 
but this 18 now only an honour, not involving special duties 
Formerly there were chorepiscopi and penodeutos (‘visitors’) • 
these were presbyters, not bishops The office of periodeuta is 
at least as old in Syrian Christianity as RabbuU (0th cent ), as 
he mentions it in his canons 2 The East Syrian Book of Heavenly 
InielligeTices^ enumerates nine orders m three divisions, (I) 
the episcopate patriarch (or catholicos), metropolitan, bishop , 
(2) the presby terate chorepiscopus, periodeuta (or archdeacon), 
presbyter , (3) the diaconate deacon, subdeacon, reader 
These aie said to correspond to the angelic hierarchy (as given 
by pseudo Dionysius Areopagita and others) of (1) cherubim, 
seiaphim, thrones, (2) dominions, virtues, powers, (S) prin- 
cipalities, aichangels, angels Minor orders are now obsolete 
There are no longer any deaconesses. 

Many of the ecclesiastical customs of the Kes- 
tonans are those also of the Jacohifces (see above, 
§5) But theie aie some difteiences. The Nes- 
toiian priests and deacons may many, and if then 
wives die they may marry again ; hut the parish 
pxiests aie not obliged to be manied, though as a 
matter of fact they aie haidly ever single men 
The churches, which (especially in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) have exceedingly narrow and low 
doors, sometimes only accessible by a laddei , and 
which are often built foi secuiity in a cleft of a 
rock or m some almost inaccessible place, aie neaily 
all of the same pattern. Outwardly they show no 
sign of Chiistianity save a small cross beside the 
church door They have no towers or spires, such 
as the Aimenian chmohes have. Internally they 
have a stone wall leaohing to the roof and dividing 
the nave fiom the sanctuaxy; a doorway m this 
wall IB coveied with a veil winch is diawii back at 
certain paits of the seivice On the nave-side of 
this wall IS a raised pace called hema (a name which 
in other Eastern communions means the sanctuary), 
and this again is bounded by a dwarf wall with 
apertures m the middle and at the side, where the 
clergy stand to communicate the people. This 
raised pace somewhat corresponds to the Greek 

^ Against the dwarf wall, towaids the nave, 
are piojections (said to contain relics) for the cross 
and for books. The altar is attached to the east 
wall, and is usually built into a recess therein. It 
IS oblong, not square as among the Gieeks The 
people stand in the nave to woiship, the men in 
front, and the women behmd ; there are no seats, 
and if there is any occasion for sitting, such as a 
sermon, the people sit on the matted fiooi Two 
other features of the churches may be noticed • a 
baptisteiy (also used as a vestry, and usually for 
balang the euohan^tic broad), at the south-east 
corner of the church next the sanctuaiy ; and a 
court (often open to the an ) on the south side of 
the nave, where the daily prayeis are said in 
summer. This is the usual ariangement, and is 
that of the church of Mart Mariam (St. Mary) at 
Urmi in Persia, which claims to be the oldest 
church in the world, and to contain the tomb of one 
of the Wise Men of Bethlehem, built (as the most 
ancient tombs are) into the wall of this church—in 
this case at the south-east corner of the nave,® 
The people are called to worship by a wooden 
board (Syr. naqUsM) hit by a mallet; this is the 
Greek crinAavrpov*^ Bells are seldom used to summon 
to prayer, though there are often, strings of small 
bells hung inside the church. 

3. Foif the forms ot admission to holy orders see art Oiidika 
TION (Ohristian), § it 

2 Given in Bnrkitt, Batly OkriztKjLnvWy pi 14i 

^ Madteivn-Browne, p 184 ^ Neale, Gen. Introd. i 201. 

® For a ground plan see Maclean Browne, p, 301 ? for plane of 
two other famous churches see pp. 891, 296. 

0 Neale, Gen Xntrod. 1. 217. 
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The vestments worn at the euchaiist diltei 
somewhat from those of the Jacobites. Foi a 
chasuble the Nestoiians weai a kind of cope 
(ma‘(Zj[im), which has no fastening at the neck, 
and is very difficult to keep m position The 
priests' stoles, like those of the West, do not d lifer 
in shape from those of the deacons ; maniples and 
amices are not worn, Piivate confession, though 
often refeired to in the service books, is now 
obsolete. The fasts are the same as those of the 
Jacobites, but the fasts of the Apostles and of 
Mary are almost if not quite obsolete, as are some 
otheis mentioned m the East Syrian books The 
Wednesday and Fiiday fasts do nob in practice 
begin on (what we call) the evening hefoie, but 
they end at sunset ; all Eastern Christians reckon 
the day as beginning and ending at sunset, and 
oui * Sunday evening* is their ‘ Monday evenmg,’ 
The chief Ixtuigy used by the Nestoiians is that 
of ' the apostles Addai and Man * This litmgy 
has many eaily features, especially a foim of 
eucharistic invocation of the Holy Spirit which 
lb not as fully developed as that m most of the 
Gieat Lituigies. It prays that the Holy Ghost 
may come and rest on the oblation, and bless and 
sanctify it, that it may become (oi be) for us for 
the 1 emission of sms, etc j and it does not ex- 
plicitly mention the change in the elements. Bub 
the most euiious feature is the absence of the 
woids of oui Lord spoken at the Last Suppei, 
when after * blessing * oi ‘ giving thanks ' He gave 
the sacrament to the disciples (‘ This is iny body,’ 
etc) Neale ^ aigues on a p')ion giounds that 
‘ Acldai and Man’ must have oiiginally had these 
woids. But tins IS a piecaiious statement; there 
aie other mstances of at least the partial omission 
of the words ^ This lituigy in no way refers to 
the Nestonan contioveisy On certain days of 
the year the anaphora of ‘Addai and Man’ is 
not used, bub that of ‘Theodore the Inteipreter’ 
(of Mopsuestia) or that of ‘Nestorms’ is sub- 
stituted, the hist pait of the liturgy, and the 
ending, being common to all thiee. All these 
anaphoras date, in some foim, from very early 
times, the first probably, m its earliest shape, 
w^as compiled before a d. 431 ; the other two are 
certainly not the woik of the bishops aftei whom 
they aie named, but are the work of East Syiiau 
autnors The authoi of ‘Nestorms’ must have 
had a Byzantine liturgy before him, as many 
tiaces of that nte aie found in it But all thiee 
anaphoras are quite distinctly of the East Syiian, 
not of the Byzantine, family of lituigies. All 
three seem to have been composed before Narsai 
(end of 6th cent.), though doubtless many moie 
modern additions have been made to them. 

Eucharists do not occur very often among the 
Nestonans — some or sis times a yeai as a 

lule, though m a few churches weekly euehansts 
are the custom. The people communicate, as 
they pray, standing, the mothers holding up the 
very little children in their arms to receive. All 
receive in both kinds separately (the species of 
bread in their hands), except the very little ones, 
for whom the celebrant dips a small portion of the 
consecrated bread m the chalice and then puts it 
in their mouth. Heservation for the sick is not 
allowed. The eucharistic biead is leavened.^ All 
services, without exception, are sung; but no 
instrumental music is allowed. 

Th6 baptismal customs do not diffei greatly from 
those of the Jacobites.* The service is closely 
modelled on the eucharistic liturgies, than which 

1 Gen Xnirod i. 486, , ^ ' 

^ Aj J Maclean, Andimt Churoh OrderSf pp. 40, 46, Bafly 
Ohnshan Worshvp^, London, 1016, pp vili, 86 
, 4 a ourious tfadltiOQ as to the down Ct th$ 

leaven see Moolean-Browne, p, 247. , ' 

4 For ft desonphon see Maclean Browno, p, S67 
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it IS ceitainly latei. Theie is, however, no kiss 
of peace. The tuple mimersion is absolutely 
total. As with all Easterns, the pieabyter con- 
hrms, and lays his right hand on ox over the 
neophytes, the use of the couseciated oil at tins 
point IS not explicitly mentioned in the seivioe 
hook, hut it IS custoraaiy foi the piiest, when 
signing the neophytes with the sign of the cross, 
to do so with his thumb winch he has clipped m 
the oil. There aie now no interrogations or le- 
nuneiations,^ though they aie alluded to in the 
6th cent by Naisai, where the renunciations have 
special refeience to heresy^ Pzivate baptism is 
not, in practice, allowed ; if a village has no 
chuich, a child must be earned to another village 
which has one. Thus some children die nn- 
baptized, though it is not likely that a person 
would grow up Avithoub baptism. Sponaois are 
considered as bemg akin to their godchildien, and 
the relationship is a bar to mairiage 

The non-Jiturgical sernces aie of great inteaest, 
and aie extiemely long, at least m tlieory They 
consist mainly of liymns and anthems ^ The great 
number of nitalyrs in the East Syrian Church is 
leflocted m the fiequent mention of them by name 
in these anthems The calendar is remarkable, 
and in some respects unique Most of the saints’ 
days fall on a Friday, and suit veiy well with the 
arrangement of the ecclesiastical year, which is 
divided into periods of about seven weeks each, 
more oi less— Advent, Ejuphany, Lent, Bastei, 
‘The Apostles* (after rentecost), ‘Summer,’ 
‘Elijah,’ ‘Moses,’ and the ‘Hallowing of the 
Clmich/ A few of the holy days, however, fall 
on hxed days of the month, as Christmas {Deo. 26), 
Epiphany (Jan 6), St. Geoige (April 24, etc,), 
St. Oyriac and St Julitta (July 15 and Deo, 22), 
St Peter and St Paul (July 29), St. Maiy (Aug. 16), 
Holy Cross Day (Sept IS, not 14 as elsewhere) 
The twelve apostles are conimemoiated together 
on a Eiiday before Lent, the four evangelists on 
anothei, the ‘ Creek doctois * (Dxodoius, Theodore, 
Nestorius) on a third, the ‘ Syrian doctors ’ (especi- 
ally Ephraim, Naisai, Abiaham [of Kashkar?, see 
above]) on a fourth. On othei Eiidays are com- 
memorated St. James the Loid’s brother, St 
Mary, St. John Baptist, Sb. Peter and St Paul 
(a second commemoiation). Mar Abha or else the 
patron saint of the church, St Stephen, the forty 
niartyia of jSebaste, all tho depaited, the Seventy, 
and some othei s 

The choiis are divided into two parts, and ac- 
coidnig as the hist oi the second choir begms the 
anthems the week is called ‘Befoie’ or ‘Aftei,’ 
‘Before and After’ (Syr. Qdham H^WG^thar) being 
thus taken for tho name of the ordinary book of 
daily SOI vices The propi'ia. £oi Sundays, fasts, 
and festivals aie of very great length, and are 
contained in the books called Hudhrd (‘cycle’) 
and Qazzd ( ‘ troasuie ’), two enoimous MS volumes, 
and some others. These two are not published , 
but the complete East Bynau service for the 
Epiphany is given in Enghsh m Conybeaie- 
Maclean, BiUiaU p, 288 ff. (from a 

MS m the Library of the Propaganda Fide in 
Borne), with the cues all filled and a part of 
these two books is published in Syriac m the 
Brmitmmfh Clmldaimim, The Psalms are said 
(at least in theory) aU through twice a week, and 
the whole Psalter is recited on festivals of our 
Lotd, Jh the litanies, which ate numexoua, and 
one at least of which is said at almost every 
service, the ruling patriarch, metropolitan, and 
bishop of the diocese are commemorated by name. 
The marnage-seryice and the buiial'-aervice foi 

ABRiSNcimoj * 

2 OonnoUy, lAtiWgkckl o/ p, 

3 See art. Hvass (%riiW 3 Obd$tlati), § 4 


laymon Camdhd) have been published m Syiiac ^ 
The buiial-seivice for the clergy {liirastd) is much 
longer and moxe elaborate than that for laymen 
These burial-sei vices are most diamatio, and 
consist paxfcly of dialogues between the depai ted 
and the mourneis, or between the departed and 
those alieady in Sheol. After the funeral the 
kiss of peace is given, at least m the case of pi rests 
and bishops. All pass in line and ki&s the hand 
of the departed, 01 a cross laid on his breast, and 
so take leave of him.^ Badger gives an English 
translation of the baptismal - , marriage - , and 
01 dznation-sei vices, ana of the buiial-seivice ±01 
priests ® 

9. Christians of Malabar, or of St. Thomas. — 
Ancient tiadition, in which, howevei, we can have 
little conhdence, makes St. Thomas the apostle 
the first teacher of Chiistianiby m India The 
legend is told in the Syiiac Acts of Judas Thomas 
(see above, § 4), which, curiously enough, makes 
Thomas (lit ‘twin’) the twin-bi other of oui Loid. 
J. B Hams sees heie traces of the inliuenoe of 
the Heavenly Twins on Christian legend.^ The 
Etluopic legend of St. Thomas® is still fullei 
Our Lord divides the world into twelve pox tions, 
and Thomas’s lot is to go to India, veiy un- 
willingly, but encouraged by our Lord, he goes, 
guided by Petei and accompanied by Matthias. 
Jesus appears m the form of a rich man, who sells 
Thomas as a slave, the price to be given to the 
poor and needy. Peter and Matthias letuin. 
Thomas is set to work as a stonemason, carpenter, 
and physician; but he afterwards explams that 
the buildings which he undertook to build were 
the souls which he won to Christ. He appoints 
a bishop, priests, and deacons, and departs m a 
cloud, having been miraculously clothed again in 
the skin which had been flayed off him Aoooid- 
ing to another account,^ he was pierced by soldiers’ 
spears and died The opposition is said to have 
been largely due to his pleaching enciatism,’ and 
persuadii^ wives to foi sake then husbands The 
Acts of Judas Thomas says that the lelics of the 
apostle were transferred to Edessa (A D 232 ’) 
It has been suggested by some that the name 
‘Chiisfczans of St. Thomas’ comes fiom anothei 
Thomas than the apostle. This later namesake, 
Thomas Cannaneo, is variously assigned to the 
4th or the 9bh oenbuiy.® Another legend connects 
Pantosnus of Alexandxia {c, A.D. 200) with India, 
where, it says, the apostle Bartholomew had already , 

E reached.® Pantcenus is said by these wiileis to 
,ave found theie a copy, in the Hebiew language, 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to have left it behind 
him. 

The first certam historical testimony to the 
existence of Christians m India is that of the 
Alexandrian mex chant who aftenvaids became a 
monk, and whom we know fiom his Indian travels 
as Cosmas Indicopleustes He feravelled far, and 
his Gh ishan Topography of the Whole World in 
twelve books, still extant, is a valuable histoiical 
piece of evidence, though it is maired by the 
erroneous geographical conceptions of the day 
The first six books may be dated c. a.d. 647, the 
rest c. 660. Cosmas’s other works are not now 
extant, Ho travelled in India and Ceylon, and 
describes (identified withMnlabar) on the 

Indian coast, the centre of the pepper trade. He 


r See undeir Utemtore at end ol this OTticle.' 
SMaclean-Bifowno, p 287. 

8 jyeatonam and their RitaaUy iu 195^1. 

^ The Diomun m the Qhnskan JjegendBt bondloo, 190S, p, 

5 E A W Budge, Oontendings of the AposUeSy London, 1901, 
Eng tr., ii* 319^., Ethiopia text In voL i, 
c Jfi. il 358 7 gee art. BNanAriUfiB, 

8 Howard, The Qhnzttant of Bt* Thomas md ilmt Liturgiosy 

P* I6f. 

8 Eusebius, TtB v 10 J Jerome, do Fir. Ulustr,, 30. 
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testifies to a laige number of Christian churches 
on tlio coast of India and m Ceylon and Socotiii, 
whose clei^^y, he says, weie oidained by the 
Pei Sian aicTi bishop of Seleucia, and weie subiect 
to his jniisdiction ; the Church there had had 
many maityis and a Slarge number of monks 
Thus we may gather that the ‘ Cliiistuns of St 
Thomas’ aie the hints of the missionary activities 
of the Ohuich of the Persian empiie (see above^ 
§ 8), and that their Chiistianity had begun long 
before Cosmas’s time, probably in the 4Lh century. 

The subsequent history is somewhat ubscuie 
Immigi ations of Christians to Malabai fi om 
Baghdad and elsewhere occurred twice in the 
8th and 9th centuiies, and the immigrants intei- 
manied with the native Chiistians The latei of 
these movements was under two Nestorian piiesta 
(bishops?), Mar Sapor and Mar Peruz, The fame 
of the Malabai Chiistianity spiead to the West, 
and King Alfred of England sent ambassadors to 
that countiy.^ The conveits were protected by 
the king of Cochin They had their bishop at 
An^amnla, and he was styled ‘Metiopolxtan of 
India/ having in his jurisdiction 1400 churches 
and 200,000 souls m the whole district.^ 

A theory has lately been put forward by P T Qeevergese, a 
native Malabar Syiian, m a tract entitled }Fe7e the Byrio/fi 
to the effect that the Malabai ese were 
Jacobites till the 16th cent , when they became Nestoiiana for 
a hundred years It is agieed that their Ohuich was originally 
founded from Seleucia Otesiphon, and that they were under the 
Oatholicos of the East m tne preNestonan peiiod; bub this 
water maintains that thereafter they depended on the 
Jacobites, nob on the Nestoiians The only argument of 
any importance adduced in favour of this theory is the exist- 
ence of two insciiptiona at Kobtayam, a town of Travancore. in 
Pahlavi, the official language of the Persian empire during the 
Sasanian dynasty , they are said to be of the 7th or 8th century 
One of theinsciiptioDs has a line also in Syriac, in EstiangSla 
characteis, perhaps of the 10th century The two run thus 
(a) ‘ In pumsbment by the cross (was) the suffering of this One, 
He who Is the true Ohrisb, and God above, and Guide ever 
pure^, {"ft) [‘Let me nob glory save m the cross of our Loid 
Jesus Onnst] who is the true Messiah and God above and Holy 
Ghost ’ The woi ds in square braolcet s are in Syriac Geevergese 
amends ‘Holy Ghost’ to 'Guide ever pure’ aa in the former ; 
inscription. These are said to be ajiti Nesfcorian. But is this 
the case? The * Keatouans’ of the Persian empire never failed 
to assert that He who died upon the cross was God The 
existence m Malabar of an old Jacobite Bible of the 12th cent 
or earlier proves nothing in the absence of evidence as to when 
it was brought there The suggestion that the Portuguese 
inquisitors found some lituigkJj practices existing which 
showed {tiaces of Jacobite lather than Heatorian influence, 
though eaj hypothesi the latter hod been, predominant foi over 
a hundred ears, will haidly bear examination Thus the 
inquisitors mention a liturgy ‘of Diodorus’ as being in use 
There is no suoh known Nestonan hturgi Therefore, it is 
maintained, the litui gy in use was non Nestoiian, t e Jacobite 
It would indeed have been lemarkable if the Jacobites had 
named one of their liturgies after the real father of Hestorian 
ism. Renaudots supposes that ‘Diodorus’ la heie a mistake 
for ‘Thoodorus,’ hut, as the Synod of Dmmpmr mentions both 
Diodore and Theodoie, this is \ory unlikely -t Geevergese 
agrees that the Nestoiians of the Tigris valley at the end of 
the 16th cent and the begmnmg of the 16fch sent bishops to 
Malabar, on the request of deputies who had come thence, and 
he maintains that these converted Malabar from Jaoobitism to 
Nestorianism It does nob appear bo the present writer that 
Geevergese has proved his theory ; but there is possibly this 
amount of truth in it, that certain of tiie Malaharege Christians, 
who have unfoitunatoly always been conspicuous for quarrel- 
someness (Uke their spmtual ancestors), may have had dealings 
with the diEsentienfe Jacobites of the Tigris valley, or with the 
Western Jacobites, before the 16th century. Thus a defputation 
is said to have gone to the Hon(mh;^ite3 of Alexandria to ask 
for a bishop for * India * (Malabar S), A » 696.® 

An ecclesiastioal ravolutiott was e^^oted hj the 
Fortuguoae m the 16th century# They established 
the IjiquMtion at Goa m 1580. The Synod of 
Diamper, m the south of Coclun, held lu 1699 
under Alexius de MenezeS| aiohhishop of Goa, 
united the Malabarese, then estimated at about 
200,000 souls/ to Borne, and looted out all traces 
of Nestorianism. Celioacy of the clergy was 
enforced, and made retrospective^ All old books 
1 I Howard, p, 21. S Gibbon, v! 61. 660* 

^ Brightman, Ziturgies JSastem mci Wesietn'f i, p. Ixxx. ^ 

® Howard, p. 28. ‘ 


andlituigies weie destioyed, oi ladically alieied, 
80 that piobably theie does not now exist a single 
complete copy of the liturgies as used befoie the 
synod. Renaudot lemarks^ that the Portuguese 
censors incautiously condemned things which had 
nothing to do with Nestoiiam&ni The liimgy 
which they found to he piincipally used was 
cloyely 1 elated to, or piactically the same as, 
the Nestoiian ‘ Addai and Man * (see above, §8) 
An English translation of Ihis^ is published by 
J M, Neale, 3 Aviio saya^ that it is given as levised 
by Menezes and the Synod of Diampei. Yet this 
cannot be altogethei the case, as it contains the 
names of Neatoiius, Diodoie, and Theodoie, as 
well as of Ephraim, Abiaham, and Narsai (see 
above, §8), and the plnase ‘Mother of Chiist^ for 
* Motlioi of God ’ (see below). Neale gives some 
of the piayeis m what was probably the oiiginal 
oidei, but indicates by numbeis the oidei in the 
foim approved at Diarnper. 

The change fioni ancient customs was efiected 
only after gieat opposition on the part of the 
Malabarese themselves, who rallied under then 
bishop, Mar Abraham (f 1597) It was his death 
that made the Synod of Diampei and the leal 
union with Rome possible ® 

It 13 interesting to notice the changes of custom 
and of liturgy elfected at Biamper. Up to this 
time the Malabar Christians had had but a single 
bishop at a time ; hence, perhaps, arose the custom 
for the chrism at confiimation to be consecrated 
by a priest {catanar) rather than, as elsewhere 
in the East, by a bishop 5 indeed, the Malabarese 
weie accused of not having had confirmation at 
all/ though this is clearly a mistake. The chief 
changes m the euohanstic htuigy made at Diamper 
weiG the following. The pope’s name was sub- 
stituted foi that of the patriarch of Babylon. 
For the names of Nestoims, Hiodoie, Theodore, 
and other ‘Nestoiian’ fatheis, those of Cyril (ox 
Alexandria) and others weie substituted The 
phrase ‘Mother of God* leplaced ‘Mother of 
Christ.’ Where, before the consecration, the 
words ‘the body/ ‘the blood/ ocomred (as often 
in Eastern liturgies by anticipation), the words 
‘ bxead/ ‘ wine,’ were substituted In the ‘ Nioene ’ 
cieed the phrases ‘ God of God, Light of light, 
very God of very God,’ which weie said to have 
been wanting in the M^abar form, were inserted ; 
piobably what is meant is that the first two of 
these phiases were wanting in Malabar, as they do 
not occm m the Nestoiian creed (see above, § 3) 
The phrase ‘ consubstantial with the Fatliei ’ was 
substituted for ‘ fcJon of the essence of the Father,’ the 
usual equivalent in Byiiac (Neale unfortunately 
does not give the text of the cieed in ins Malabar 
liturgy). The host was ordered bo be elevated at 
the consecration. But the chief change was a 
i6ver,sal of prevalent Oiiental oonc^tions of 
liturgy. The epxclesis, or invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, was moved from its place after the narrative 
of the Last Supper and placed before it/ the 
wording being altered so as to make the epiclesis 
refer only to a good reooption of the saoi’ament. 
For these changes see Howaid, p. 40 ; but two 
of his statements appear to he doubtful. The 
Portuguese censors probably found no nai native 
of our Lord’s words at all, as they were woiking 
on 'Addai and Man’ (see above, §8)5 they prob- 
ably therefore inserted them fiom one of the 
Other anaphoras, though not in the place where 

t ll 666. ' , \ ' 
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they aie found in those anaphoras, but m the 
place which they thought most suitable. The 
other statenienb, that the Portuguese altered the 
•vvoidmg of the epiolesia, is also doubtful, for, as 
Neale gives ifc,^ it agiees exactly with the epiolesis 
of ‘ Addai and Mari,^ which, as we have seen, is of 
a somewhat eaily type, throwing most of the 
emphasis on the effects and purpose of the con- 
secration, for the benefit of the communicants, 
rathei than on the change effected in the bread 
and wine The history of the changes at Diampei 
fully justilies Benaudot’s dictum quoted above, 
and shows that the Poituguese censors were quite 
ignorant of lituigical science 
The Poituguese changed the episcopal see from 
Angamaia to Cianganoi on the coast, so that it 
might be more accessible to them, and that they 
might have a gi eater hold on the native Church 
But during the whole time of their rule in India 
they aroused constant opposition from the Mala- 
baxGse, whom the tenors of the Inquisition weie 
nevei able entiiely to subdue 
In 1663, after more than 60 years of Portuguese 
rule, the jVIalabarese were enabled by the Dutch 
conquests m India once moie to asseit then in- 
dependence, induced theieto by the murdei of 
Theodoie, a bishop sent from ‘BaMon.’ The 
Dutch expelled the Jesuits from Malabai soon 
after 1663 But the Malabaiese weie not united 
among themselves, and about half remained in 
obedience to the Homan see, while the rest be- 
came independent of it. These last gladly 
accepted Gregorius, Monophysite bishop of 
Jerusalem, who came fiom the Jacobite patnaich 
at Mardm in 1665 Gregorius conseciated Thomas 
as metiopolitan, and since then the Malabar ese 
have been in the mam Jacobite This change of 
fiont appears remaikable at first sight, ^ Yet we 
must remember that in then origin neither the 
Malabar Church nor her mother, the East 
8yiian Church, was Nestorian, foi they both 
existed before Nestonanism was propounded 
And, though many East Syrians were genuinely 
Nestoiian, it is veiy doubtful if then Church was 
consistently and omcially so , still less certain is 
it that the Malabarese were strongly imbued with 
that doctrine. Hence we can understand why 
they grasped at the fiist hand that wae stretcheu 
out to help them in getting nd of the Western 
authority which was imposed on them, but under 
which they had never rested content. 

In the year 1700 and afterwards Nestonan 
bishops were sent, but they only secured the 
allegiance of a minonty In the 10th cent, the 
liistoiy IS one of constant litigation between lival 
parties The Nestorians of Malabar, after many 
lawsuits, won lecogmtion in the couits and part of 
the endowments. In the year 1850 they obtained 
a bishop from Mar Shimun, the Nestoiian catho- 
hcos (see above, § 8) Later, another was sent, 
bub he was murdered by robbers on the journey. 
In 1907 Mai Shiinuii consecrated Mar Timotheus 
(Abxmeiech), who now holds office.^ 

There aie now perhaps 300,000 Syrian Chiistians, 
all told, in India ; the majority are Jacobites, and 
have since the 17th cent, adopted the Jacobite 
liturgies aud customs.® The metropolitan usually 
consecrates his own suooeasor, from the family in 
which the archidiaoonate has been hereditary. 
The archdeacon is called The euohaiist 

IS only rarely celebiatedj the laity musb com- 
municate at least three times in the year,^ but 
there are often etieharists without lay communi- 
cants. The ohurohes ate plain, consisting of nave 

1 LiiurgteBt p, 149ft 

8 Heazell Margolioutli, Kurds md OhrutianB^ p, ;L86. 
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and chancel without transepts ^ There is one altar, 
the so-called ®side altais’ being used only, as m 
the Nestorian chuiches, for holding a cio.ss, or 
books, or the like. The altar itself is 4 ft. high 
by 6 ft long and 3J (or 4) ft wide, sometimes of 
stone and sometimes of wood It stands out from 
the east wall, as m the Jacobite cbuiclies of 
Mesopotamia, in contiast to the Nestoiian altais. 
At the eucharist the altar is covered with a white 
cloth, and has a frontal. On it are placed a 
wooden cross (often with the figure of oui Loid 
painted on the wood), two candlesticks, a book- 
stand, a slab of wood or maible for the chalice and 
paten to lost upon, a ^ sponge^ of silk foi wiping 
the priest’s fingeis and for cleansing the chalice 
after the service, and three veils foi the chalice 
and paten. The bread is leavened, and must be 
prepaied on the day when it is used ; each bread 
IS round, and stamped with a cross. It is called 
vaiiously Qorbdna {‘Oblation’), ‘first-begotten,’ 
‘the Seal,’ ‘the Body,’ ‘ the Coal’ (Is 6®). These 
are common Syriac names elsewhere foi the 
eucharistic bread. The naves of the churches 
have eaithen floors , they havenofuinituie except 
two bells inside the church ; a gallery is often 
placed at the west side of the nave. On the nave- 
side of the chancel aich theie is a space railed off, 
not unlike the Nestorian henia (see above, § 8), 
but some 12 ft wide as compared with a 3 ft 
width of the bema. The chuiches sometimes have 
pictures this is probably a relic of Poituguese 
influence. Theie is always a veil at the chancel 
axoh, which is di awn back at cei tarn parts of the 
seivice. Externally the chuiches have little 
adornment , the west front has thiee storeys, and 
IS whitewashed. The loof is high-pitched, that of 
the chancel being always highei than that of the 
nave. The vestments worn seem to be much the 
same as those of the Jacobites of Mesopotamia 
(see § 5), and are moie elaborate than those of the 
Nestonans. At the eucbaiisl the celebianb weais 
special shoes, whereas the Nestonans take their 
shoes off, also a black serge oi coarse cotton lobe 
(pel haps a sort of cassock), a white linen albe, a 
stole in one piece with an opening foi the head, 
girdle, maniples, chasuble (or cope) of silk damask, 
and cap.® At ordmation the clergy receive the 
tonsure, ‘‘as do the Neatoiians, the latter, however, 
only cutting off some of the ordmand’s hair in the 
foim of a ex OSS. As in the woiship of all Syrian 
Christians, much incense is used ac the eucharist 
and other sei vices 

In some externals, especially in the matter of 
vestments, the Nestorian Malabai ese seem to have 
assimilated their customs to those of then 
Jacobite neighbours. 

xo. Modern missions. — Besides the Jesuit, 
Dominican, and Lazarisb missions to the Uniat 
bodies mentioned in § 6, there have been dunng 
the last 80 years various missions to the Jacobites 
and Nestonans. The American Presbyteiian and 
Congregational Boards of Missions have long had 
missionaries among them ; the Aichbishop of 
Canterbury’s educational ‘ Assyrian Mission’ has 
worked among the East Syrians since 1886 ; and 
later the Russian Ohuioh sent a mission to them. 
Similarly missionaries from the West have laboured 
among the Malabarese in India. To all these 
missions we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
of the people, and foi the publication of the Bible 
in classical and vernacular Syriac, of patiistic 
texts, and of other liturgical and educational 
works, 

LrnsRAtDRH^i -J. S. AsscraanJ, MHotheca 

Onentalia, 4 vols * Eome, 1710-28 ; j. M. Neale, Em. of iM 
Holy EasUm Ohurehi pi, i , Gmerat Xntroduotiont 2 vols,, 


1 Howard, p. 128 ff. 
8J6.p. 132; 
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London, 1860, PatnarchaU of Antioch^ do 1878, a posthumous 
fragment , E Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ed W Smith, do 1862, vol vi oh xlvii , F C Burkitt, 
Early Ea&tem Chnstianity (tho Syriac speaking Church), do 

1901, Eaily Ohrishanity outside the Roman Empire^ Cam 
budge, 1899 (both foi the early period) 

li. THE Jacobites (for thoir doctnno see Liteiature given 
under aib MoNOPHysmssO —J W Etheiidgre, The Syrian 
Churches, London, 1846 , O H. Parry, Six Months in a Syrian 
Sionastery, do 1896, J M Neale, The Painarohate of Alex 
andna. 2 vols , do 1847 (chiefly for the ‘ Jacobites » of Egypt, 
but this IS scarcely a correct designation for the Egyptian 
Monophysites) , C J Hefele, A Gist of the Councils of the 
Chuich, Eng tr , Edinburgh, 1872-96, iii, 449 ff , Jacob of 
Edessa, Letter to Thomas the Presbyter (on the liturgy), the 
Synac in Assemani, RrLL Or ii. 479ff , English m Brightman, 
as below (vii ) 

ni, THE MAliONiTES (for their former doctrine see Litera- 
ture given under art Monothblbtism) — ^J. W. Etheridge, as 
above ( 11 ); F J Bliss, in PW5M890,p 74ff.,1892,pp 71 
12015,, 207 ff , 30815 

iv Tee Fes'iorians (for their doctrine see Literature 
given under art Nbstouunism) — J Labourt, Le Christian^ 
i&me dans V empire peise, Paris, 1904 , A. J Maclean and 
W, H Browne, The Cathohcos of the East and ]m People, 
London, 1892 , W A. Wigram. An Introd to the Hist of the 
Assyrian Chvjreh^ do 1910, F N Heazell and Mrs Mar- 
gohouth, Kuids and Chnstians, do. 1913, J. W Etheiidge, 
as above (u ), G P Badger, The Festonans and then Rituals, 

2 vols , do 1862 , J B. Chabot, Synodicon onentale, Pans, 

1902, P Be^an, Acta Martyrum et Sanctoium (Syriac), do 
1892 , R H Connolly, The Liturgical Bomilies of Narsai (in 
English), Cambridge, 1909(=s:!PjSf vili, 1 , illustrates the growth 
of the anaphoras) , A Mmgana, Homilm and Poems of 
Narsai (in Syriac), Mogul, 1906 ; E. A. W, Budge, The Bool 
cf Governors . the Histoina Monastica of Thomas of Marga 
(Syriao and English), 2 vols , London, 1898 

V MALABAR Christians B Howard, The Chnstians 
of St Thomas and their Lituigws, Oxford, 1864, G M Rae, 
The Synan Church in India, Edinburgh, 1892 ; J F Rauliii, 
Eistona eoalesice Malabaricce, Rome, 1746 , P T Ge ©ver- 
ges e, Were the Synan Christians Nestonans t. Madias, n d | 

VI VehnAOTJLAR SniiAO DIALEOTS. — M Pansot, *Lel 
Dialecte de Ma'lula.^ in JA xi [1898], xii [18981 » P* J Bliss, as 
above (ilu) (Ma’lula) , A J. Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects 
of Vemamlar Synac, Oambndge, 1896 ^aat Synans, Jews of 
Azarbaijan, etc.), and Dicthynary of the Dialects of Vernacular 
Synac, Oxford, 1901 (the same, and 'Ahhdm, etc), 
T, Ndldeke, Gframmatlh der neusyrischen Spraohe, Leipzig, 
1868 (East Syrians) , f, Rosenberg, Lehrbuch aer nm^nschon 
Schnft- und JJmgangssptache, Vienna, 1901 , E. Sachau, Skizxe 
des Fellichl Dialekts vo?i Mo^ul, Berlin, 1896 , A Socm, Die 
neu-aramdisohen Dialekte von Urmia his Mosul, Tubingen, 
1882, M Lidabarski, Die neuro/i amaisohen Mandschnfien, 
Wsimar, 1896 ; D. J Stoddard, Modem Synac Grammar 
(American Oriental Society, vol. v., 1866), published separately, 


Loudon, 1856 , R, Pyrue Smith, Thesaurus Syria&m, 2 vols , 
Oxford, 1870-1901 The Bible in the Urmi dialect has been 
published by the American Bible Society, New Yoik, 1893 
(earlier edd at Urmi), and many books in the same dialect have 
been published at Urmi by the various Mission presses there 

vn LlTUIiOIOAL BOOKS USED BY SYMAN CHIlISlIANb ~ 
(a) Translations — F E Brightman, Liturgieb Eastei n and 
IFesfom, ]., Oxfoid, 1806 (has Eng tri of ‘Synac St James’ 
[West Syrian] and ‘ Addai and Man ’ [East Syrian], and a Latin 
translation of an East Synan liturgy m fragments first published 
by Q Bickell) , J P Margolloutn, Litiu gy qf Addai and 
Man (with two other East Syrian liturgies and the baptismal 
I service), London, 1S93 , E Renaudot, lAturgiarum Oriental 
lum Collection, 2 vols , Frankfort on Main and London, 1847, 

I vol 11 (Latin tr of several Synac liturf^ies. Eastern and 
Western) , A J Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, London, 
1894 (Eng tr ) and East Synan Epiphany Rites (Eng tr m 
one volume, with E O. Oonybearos Ritmle Armeno'iumj, 
Oxford, 1906 , G P Badger, as above (iv ) (Eng tr of East 
Syrian lituigies, eto ) , G B Howard, as above (y ) (Jacobite 
Malabar liturgies) , W Deiizinger, Ritus Oruntalium, 2 vols , 
Wurzburg, 1868-64 (baptismal-, marriage , and ordination 
services of thd minor Eastern Ohurohes, etc , Lat tr), J M 
Neale, The Litmgies of 8t Mark . md the Criurch of 
Malabar, London, 1859 (Eng tr. of the Malabar Nostorian 
liturgy) (6) Synac texts —For the Nestonans the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Assyrian Idisslon has published from the old 
MSS ipdkhsci (the three anaphoras, baptismal service, etc ), 
London, 1890, Qdhdm VrWdthar (Daily Offices), do 1892, 
Diturjpeal Psalter, do 1891, Lectionaiy Tables, do 1889, 
Silrgadhd (calendar tables), do 1894 , Bgrclthd (mairiage 
semce), do 1892 , *Anidhd (buml service for laymen), do 
1900 , BCCuthd (service for the Rogation of the Ninevites), do 
pt i , 1894, pt II > 1802 For the Uniat Ohaldmans the Lazarlsts 
have published similar woiks adapted to that community, 
especially Libs') psalmomm, Horarum Dmmarwm, Ordims 
OFcn Divmi et Romiha'rum Rogationwm, Paris, 1886 , JSreia- 
<mum Chaldaiaum, do 1686 , older is the Mxssale Uhaldaicum, 
Rome, 1767 (‘ Addai and Marl’ only) For the Uniat Malabareao 
see Ordo Qhaldaieus 3 uxta ntum ecclesice Malabanece, 
Rome, 1776 and 1844 For the Jacobites no Syriao text of St 
James appears to have been published (Bughtman, i p Ivi), 
but for the Syrian Uniats see Mmale Synaoutn, Rome, 1843, 
and The Rook of the Clerks (m Synac), Beirut, 1888 For the 
Maronites see jl^^ssai 0 Chaldaicum guxta ntum , , IJaroni- 
tarum, Rome, 1692 and 1716, Qozhayya, 1816, 1838, and 1856, 
Beirut, 1888 , Liber ministn missce, Rome, 1696 and 1716 , 
Diaconale Syrtaeum, do 1736 An old hut general collection 
of texts and Latin translations la J A Assemaui's Codex 
Liimgicus Eoclestce Umversoe, Rome, IS vols , 1740-66 (euchar- 
istio uturgies, baptismal offices, ordination services, etc ) For 
a fuller bibliography of Synac liturgies see Brightman, as 
above (Introduction) 

vlii For SFRIAO texts of early works IW Syrian Christians 
see W. Wright, Short Eist of Synac Litoatme, London, 

1894 A. J. Maclean. 
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TABERNACLES -See Festivals and Fasts 
(Hebrew) 

TABU. — The word 'tabu’ is piopeily an 
adjective and appears to mean ixteially 'marked 
ofl’ (peihaps fiom Polynesian ta, 'mark/ p2if 
‘exceedingly’). Applying equally to persons and 
things, it signifies that casual contact with them 
is f 01 bidden as being fraught with mystic danger. 
Custom enjoins a negative or precautionary attitude 
towards them because of the supeinaturaiiniluencG 
with which they are temporarily or permanently 
charged. In short, they aie ‘not to be lightly 
approached,’ and that always for some magico- 
religious reason. The term is native to the Pacific 
region, but has been adopted, with some modifica- 
tion of meaning, to designate a fundamental cate- 
gory of comparative religion. Thus, as in xegaid 
to the comate term mana (g.v*), it is advisable to 
distinguish the local from the generalized sense, 

I, Local meaning of tabu.— (a) discovery 

of Taboo/ used indifierently as adjective, 

noun, or verb, was introduced into English by 
Captain Cook. He first met with the word, in 
1777 > at Tonga. ^ Hence, by the way, the popniar- 
I See J. Cook and J* King, A Voyage io the Patific Ocean, 
X77&-*80, liondon, 1,784, i. 286, and pasium 


ization of the Tongan form tabu, iapii being usual 
elsewhere in Polynesia, with 7capu in the Hawaiian 
group ; though in Melanesia tabti again ocouis, 
as also tamhu When Cook later on discovered the 
Sandwich Islands, he found the institution of tabu 
prevailing there with even more rigour than at 
Tonga, whereas it seemed to him to have been 
less strictly observed in the Society Islands, except 
as regal ds the tabu resulting from contact with 
the dead.^ He gives a clear and consistent account 
of the notion involved, stating that tabu 'has a 
very comprehensive meaning, but in general 
signifies that a thing is forbidden,’ being ‘ applied 
to all oases where things are not to be touched/ 
He also emphasizes its * mysterious significance’ 
and duly notes the ‘mixture of religion’ in a 
certain ceremony concerning which 'we seldom 
got any other answer io our inquiries but taboo,^ * 
Moreover, he makes it clear that religion herem 
made common cause with law and government. 
In reference to the same ceremony, he sayst 
'When we returned to the kin^, he desired me 
to order the boat’s crew not to stir from the boat s 
for, as every thing would, very soon, be taboo ^ 
if any of our people, or if their own, should’ be 

I A Voyage to the Pactfic Ocean, ii, 249. 

2/6 L286,8B0,U 40. 
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found -vvallanff about, they would be knocked 
down with clubs, nay, mateed, that is, killed/^ 
Indeed, Captain lung (who carries on the btory 
after Coolds. death) is perplexed to decide how far 
the * implicit and sciupulous obedience’^ of the 
natives in regard to the piohibitions laid upon 
them— as when Karakakooa Bay was tabued, at 
the request of the navigators, while the remains 
of Captain Cook were being committed to the deep 
—was duo to some 'religious pimciple* and how 
fax to ‘ the civil authority of their chiefs.’ ^ The 
whole account, however, makes it clear that king, 
chiefs, piiesta, and the gods themselves, formed 
one undivided theocracy, whereof tabu constituted 
the chief instrument, at once mutual and tempoial 
in its nature and eftects Moie especially, it en- 
sured a complete contiol of the economic situation. 
Thus at Tonga the special officer who 'piesided 
over the taboo' was a veiitable food-controller - 


Eg andhia deputies inspeoted all the produce of the island , 
taking care that every nmn should cultivate and plant his 
quota, and ordeimg- what should be eat, and what not. By 
tniB wise regulation, they effectually guard against a famine ; 
a sufficient quantity of ground is employed In raising piovisions , 
and every article, thus raised, is seemed fiom unnecessary 
waste ’3 

I^or the rest, tabu was the cornei -atone of the 
clasa-system, euburing the sub 3 ectioii of women 
to men, of the lovvei ordeis to the chiefs, and of 
all to the king, whose very name was tabu on 
penalty of death * 

( 6 ) Pnmarj/ connexioTv of Ocmnio tahi with a 
theocratic system . — Heie, then, in this alliance of 
the leligious with the cml foims of authority, 
W 0 have the distinctive mark of tabu as undei stood 
in its local sense. R Taylor’s definition of it, as 
'a religious observance established for political 
purposes,’ ^ hits oft what is at any rate its leading 
aspect in Oceania. In the Polynesian i.slands a 
class of chiefs with a social influence proportionate 
to their mana^ or supernatural power, was every- 
where recognized , and in the Eastern groups at 
any rate there were supreme potentates too might 
fairly be termed kings, though sometimes, as at 
Tonga in Manner's day, the leligious head of the 
community might be said to reign while the war- 
chief, his infeiioi in the hierarchy, actually 
governed.® On the other hand, no chieftainship 
proper is to be found in Melanesia. Here, how- 
ever, the secret societies exercise a tumultuous, 
but none the less foicible, control over affairs by 
moans of tabuj while, conversely, ‘m oases wheie 
the English word taboo can be employed there is 
always in Melanesia human sanction and prohibi- 
tion/ ^ Thus theie is eveiy reason to suppose that 
throughout the Paoiho we have to do with customs 
belonging to a single type. This view is supported 
by the lemarkablo fact that, despite the diversity 
of tongues obtaining in this wide area, the woid 
tabu in one of its dialectical forms, as well as the 
complementary term is in general use. 

But, if the natuie and name of the institution are 
uniform, so presumably will be its oiigin. On the 
strength of this aigument, W. H. R. Rivers has 
recently tried to show that tabu in its Oceanic 
distribution stands everywheie' alike for the 
prestige acquired and the authority exercised by 
an immigrant folk — his so-called ' fern People ' — 
in its dealings with an indigenous population of 
markedly inferior culture.® It js interesting to 
speculate how a system of tabus may have 
developed oh the spot under stress of such 


1 .1 Pactnc Ocean, I 3S8, 

J6. m 163, > » m 1 411. 4 a. m 

s 5’a Jtfa a 3Imt, Bepdon, 1865, p. 65. 

^ ® C!. W* Matlney, ^In dceount of the J^atives o/ tM Tonm 
Tetanus, ed. Martin, Xondon, 181 U, 8V. 

, 7 B. It Oodrlnffton/P*^ Melanesians, Oxford, 1851, », 216 
8 Of. Bivors, fPm Mt of Societi/, Oambridgo, 

1911, pp. m, m, m, m, m. ' ^ ^ , 


culture-contact — how, foi mstance, baibaiians, 
aheady woi shipping gods and lespecting piivate 
property, might come to impose then will on 
magic-haunted communistic savages, for whom 
threats rather than reasons must be piovided as 
the grounds of obedience On the other hand, 
if the immigrants came from Indonesia, as the 
theory assumes, it is also possible that they brought 
some form of the custom with them leacly-made, 
since the Indonesian pojnah is * exc ctly equivalent 
to the “taboo " of the Pacific islanders.' 


Thus m Timor * the custom of “ tabu " called heio “ pomali,” 
is very general, fruit trees, houses, crops, and property of all 
kinds being pioteoted from depredation by this ceremony, the 
level ence for which is veiy great A palm branch stuck across 
an open door, showing that the house is tabooed, is ft more 
effectual guard against robbery than any amount of loolts and 
bais 


This mode of indicating a tabu is similar to the 
Oceanic Thus, when Cook wished to set up his 
observatory m the Sandwich Ivslands, the piiests 
tabued the place foi him by setting up wands;® 
and tho soloi, oi tabu-marks, of the Banks group 
in Melanesia usually consist of the leaves of some 
plant.® It may well he, then, that the property- 
mark, with its implication of a transferable cuise, 
came into Oceania along with the notion of private 
ownership. It ceibamly was most effective m pro- 
tecting propel ty — fai moie so than the guns which 
the eaxly maimers discharged at the thievish 
islanders with a like object in new. 

(c) Secondary developments of tabu %n Oceania — 
It lemainB to note that, whereas the essence of 
tabu in its local signification consists, as has been 
shown, in a theoeratie foini of government, which 
in its turn may have developed by way of an 
apotheosis of landlordism, the ramifications of the 
notion are endless and cover the whole religion 
of Oceania, at any late so far as it is taken m its 
negative aspect, namely as a system of sciuples. 
The theociacy could conseoiate a site, or devote 
a Victim, or appropriate a house oi canoe, or 
betioth a woman, or proclaim a rest-day for men 
or a close-time for game, all these being oases of 
the communication of tabu by a ritual act of 
imposition, such as could at will be neutralized 
by a ceremonial removal.^ On the other hand, 
many tabus were ^inherent lather than acquiied, 
such as those associated permanently with women, 
strangers, the sick, and the dead, ox foi the time 
being with the woman in child-birth or the warrior 
on a campaign. The world-wide distiibution of 
similai beliefs conceinmg an infectious ixnpuiity 
makes it extremely improbable that they can bo 
referred m the mass to an immigrant culture or 
treated as meie leasons of state, the by-pioducts 
of the administiafcive scheme. At most we may 
say that* in so far as the direction of affairs was 
centralized and deliberate, they were incorporated 
in the political machine and to a like extent 
became subject to manipulation. Thus, at Hawaii 
in 1819, King Rihoxiho at one stroke abrogated 
the laws of the tabu j though only, let us note, to 
make way for la tabu, the Biitish Sunday.® So 
mucli,^ then, for the local or Oceanic sense of tabu 
with its special connotation of a theocratic system 
of oontiois, a more or less consciously organized 
bo^ of sanctions backed by the joint authority 
of Church and State. 

2 Scientific meaning of tabu.— (rt) Tabu as an 
aspect of rudimentary religion , — ^For the pui poses 
of the science of comparative religion it is con- 
venient to diop the implication of a human 
sanction and to insist solely on the supernatural 


I A. B. Wallace, The Malay Archipelago^, Bondcti, 1869, I 
196, il. ISO. 

a Ooofc-KIng, lif 10, 36, 8 Bivew, I 92. 

4 Of. Taylor, pp. 78. 91. ' , 

0 W. Kflis, Sarrame of a Tour through Eawaii, Bondon, 
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01 mystic aspect of the penalties m stoie for tlie 
tabu-breaker In this -way it is possible to bimg 
together nndei one head a laige vaiiety of 
avoiclanoea characteiistic of the less advanced 
peoples, of whom it may bioaclly he said that 
they have no king but custom. Just as their 
1 espouse to tiaditional lules is laigely automatic, 
so, coiiespondingly, the lule itself has imputed to 
zt a no less automatic power of self-maintenance 
and self-vmdication Indeed, so necessaiy is it foi 
geneial purposes to lay stress on the immanence 
of the sanction normally attributed to a tabu that 
it 18 safei to deny the name altogethei to pio- 
hibitions deriving then force mediately fiom a 
god 01 his eaithiy lepresentativeand to distinguish 
these as leligious interdicts or bans Tabu, in 
shoit, 18 to be undeistood as meaning ‘unlucky 
to meddle with* rathei than foi bidden by edict 
human oi divine It belongs to what may be 
teimed the perceptual (L^vy-Brahl would say 
‘pielogical’) stage of leligion, when values aie 
massively apprehended without analysis of then 
giounds At this stage emotion of the collective 
01 mobbish oidei is paiamounb as regards both 
the exoitatoiy and the mhibitive piocesses that 
govern the social life Now of all the emotions 
leai IS inhibitor-in-chief, having in virtue of its 
haunting quality a special power of sustained 
control. A px nnai y soiii ce of f eai is the unfamiliar 
or strange as such ; and this kind of fear m vaiy- 
ing degree is always present as an element in that 
complex emotion of awe or leverence which is the 
loot of religion Tabu, then, stands for the whole 
mass of such feai-inspned inhibitions m so tai as 
they pioceed diieotly from the religious emotion, 
as it regulates the social tzadition in the relative 
abeyance of reasoned direction Here e have at 
any rate the psychological clue to a vast variety 
of customaiy abstinences — ‘negative rites,' as they 
may be called — of which the particular conditions 
are a matter for historical tieatment in detail, 

( 6 ) Tabu and the notion of contagion — It 
next be notedl that emotions are infectious, it 
18, indeed, the leading principle of moh-psychology 
that emotions are propagated more readily than 
ideas, theii exteraal manifestations lending them- 
selves to unintelligent imitation Moi cover, feai 
18, pel haps, the most infectious of all. Hence the 
fear-inhiDition embodied in tabu always implies 
an mfeotioiis unluckiness — a transferable curse on 
meddlers. As A van Gennep in his analysis of 
the fady {^tahu) of Madagascar shows, the in- 
stitution rests on two notions, one being that of 
iohina, ‘contagion*^ ‘Everything,* says Jevons, 
‘which comes in contact with a tabooed peison 
or thing becomes itself as dangerous as the origmal 
object^ becomes a fresh centre of infection, a fresh 
source of danger to the community,'^ 

Jevons goes on to disoiiminate between ‘things 
taboo,’ the primary sources of such contagion, 
and ‘ things tabooed/ in which the tabu-mfection 
IS not inherent but derivative ® ‘ A single thing 
taboo might infect the whole universe,* as he says 
with pardonable exaggeration j ^ but m practice 
the transmissible fear is strictly limitea in its 
possible effects, being confined to certain channels 
presoiibed by convention. Meanwhile it is not 
always easy to draw the line betw-een the two 
classes. The clearest cases of ‘things tabooed' 
are those in which, as in Oceania, a divine chief 
tabus something hitherto common, or say, 
a huntmg-ground—and then after a tune restores 
it to ordinary use. But, when Jevons accepts at 
its face^volue the Polynesian explanation that the 

1 yatoa ^ MaikLdaftff<i^ p*, 

2 F, n, Jevons, An InM, to thfi uut. of Mahgimt Xiondon, 
180^, tX 1 1 see the whole of oh. vj. for ejiamples., 


tabu on the eick is clue to the tact tliat fcliey aie 
possessed by an atncCi or spmt, and theiefoie 
pionounces them ‘tabooed but . . not taboo,* ^ 
it IS at least aigiiable that a ‘ pie animistic * basis 
must be sought for the belief} for wliat moie 
perceptibly contagious than certain (and those 
piecisely the stiangei and moie alaimmg) toims 
of disease ’ It is surely no rneie supeistition to 
suppose that sickness — nay, as it uere, death 
itself-— -IS ‘catching* On the othoi hand, it is 
hardly profitable, in defeionce to the theoiy that 
the emotions of man afioid the best ciiteiion of 
Ins instincts, to regaid ‘ things taboo* as so many 
dangei -signals to which mankind has an innate 
piedisposition to attend Tabus need lathei to be 
studied in relation to their pioxirnate conditions, 
vhioh aie not biological but hislontal. In othei 
words, tabus aie primarily matteis of custom, 
foi raing part of the social mheiitance, not of the 
individnal heredity 

(c) Tabu and the notion of supo nn tui cd poiaci — 
The other notion on which the tabu of Madagascar 
lests, according to van Gennep, ^ is that ot hasincf 

or super natmal powei The peison oi 
thing 18 not to be trifled with, because liable to 
leact with a force of unknown lauge and degiee 
There is a simitual electiicity that must he in- 
sulated lest it blast the unwary. Now, if religion 
weie all fear, such mana would lank as wholly 
bad, since fear is a shim king fiom evil. Bub other 
primary constituents of the religious mood make 
rather for interest, receptivity, appioach, com- 
munion Tor reckless self-asauiance, indeed— for 
what the Greeks knew as — there is always ‘ the 
devil to pay * But fear tempeied with wonder and 
suhmzssiveness, and thus transmuted into reverence, 
18 the foieiunnei of love. So mana has its good 
side as well, though from the standpoint of tabu 
this helpfulness remains, so to say, in xeseive, 
being a consummation that lies beyond the pui view 
of the fear-inhibition as such Meanwhile to an 
advanced theology that has clarified its concepts by 
the method of antithesis the savage appiehension 
of mam by way of tabu seems blurred and egui- 
vocal, an experience of something monstrous, half • 
devil and half god, And that tlieie is some such 
ambiguity m the value perceived cannot be denied 
The sacied and the abominable, the pur© and the 
obscene, the hallowed and the accuisetl pivot with- 
in the same pertuihed awaieness of the object. 
Nevertheless, rudimentary leligion has gone a 
long way towax’ds defining in piactice, if not m 
theory, the good and the bad manifestations^ of 
the hidden power. Thus the novice at initiation 
or the warnoi on a campaign is tabu that he may- 
seek and find giace in the self-eoncenhation that 
ensues after spiritual crisis overcome. On the 
other hand, the criminal is tabu because his, very 
soul is attainted , wherefoie, as the words- of his 
doom, * Sacer esto,’ imply, he cannot touch water 
and fire lest he sully their purity with his foulness. 

(d) Tabu as a source of persorufl teligion.^AA, 
this pomfc it may ha observed that the institution 
of tabu IS not only tho mam organ of social dis- 
cipline at the lower levels of oultur-e, but likewise 
the seed-bed of personal xeligion. The latter 
function lunges on the fact that to be tabu with 
respect to society is at the same tune to be tabu in 
relation to oneself. The external signs of this self- 
regarding attitude of potecaution are often ludicrous 
enough, as when a man cannot feed himself, or 
must scratch hie head with a stick, or needs to 
suufi‘upthe lioUucsa tlmt exudes from hb, fingers. 
But an mward‘-$O 0 lcing view reveals apiofit even 
in such practices. The mana to be conserved is 
just that part of a mau that ho feels to be moat 

t Anlnffod, to the Bts( , 
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orth the saving—the will for power Such powei 
may he coveted for temporal ends Savage 
shepheids of the people are not more disinterested 
than the lest of their kmd. But at least it is 
pioximately envisaged as a spiiitual power At 
least it IS the soit of powei that cornea with and 
after self-abnegation and the exercise of humility. 
Theie is good evidence, too, that a sense of 
unwortluness conseq,uent on the violation of his 
self-regarding tabus- — as one might say, liis ‘ voavs ’ 
— is enough to cause voluntaiy resignation of 
office on the part of the primitive wondei woiker. 
Theie can be no doubt, then, that the experience 
both of the access of inspjiration and of its with- 
diawal IS often perfectly genuine; and, again, 
that the due safeguaidmg of such a gift is a lesson 
hist acq.uiied in the school of tabu. Fuithei, not 
to lay exclusive stiess on the ecstatic experience 
peculiar to the religious genius, the whole develop- 
ment of peisoiiality, so far as this comes about by 
way of leverie anci leflexion, aiises laigely out of 
the tabu condition, No other such opportunity is 
affoided m the giegaiious life of the savage tribes- 
man for that sell-communing whexeby man eventu- 
ally becomes master instead of slave of the sense- 
world Self-respect, again, is iiouiished on piivacy , 
the lang or piiest must keep liis distance from the 
jprofamim milqiis^ lest he make himself cheap not 
only in their eyes but also in hisown.^ For theiest, 
tabu stands foi the etiquette of savage life, and by 
encoui aging mutual consideiation enables manneis 
to ripen into nioials, the end of which is freedom 
(e) Dcmgar of the over-dQvelopyn^nt of talm ^ 
Hitheifco the fruitfulness, the educative value, of 
tabu as a factoi m religion of the peieeptual or 
rudimentaiy type has been chiefly signalized 
After all, the inhibition of impulse afiords the 
measure of human advance. But such inhibition 
may be oveidone, with paralysis of the will to live 
as a consequence. Tabu as such repie&ents nega- 
tion, and a religion made up mostly of negations 
is necessaiily ateiile. Denial, even self denial, 
cannot but be soul-destroying, if taken as an end 
in itself. Hence a meticulous scrupulosity is a 
maik of degiaded religion. Nothing, e,g , is so 
chaiaoteiistic of the dairy-cult of the Todas as the 
web of tabus in which every action of the pnest- 
daiiyman is emmeshed, and Bivers not without 
good reason comments . * The Todas seem to show 
us how the ovex^-development of the ritual aspect 
of religion may lead to atrophy of the ideas and 
beliefs through which the religion has been built 

up ’3 

Even a positive rite such as prayei may degcnei- 
ate into formalism. Much moie is this likely to 
happen with the negative rite or tabu, wJierein 
the nature of the spiritual activity subseived is 
less immediately manifest. In the last stage of 
such decay— and in this also the ease of the Todas 
IS instructive® — the scrupulosity itself tends to 
become a sham, an organized hypocrisy of evasions. 
The function of ritual in leiigion is to relieve 
attention in regard to things indifferent, and of 
negative ntual to do so in regard to things actually 
disturbing— all this in. order to set attention iieo 
for active converse with the divine It iS true 
that theie is in many forms of religious experience 
— and they are perhaps especially to the foie in 
rudimentary religion — a characteristic prelude of 
apparent inaction, a speH of listening, as it were ; 
and, so far m the tabu condition corresponds to 
this halt on the threshold, it is apt to seem barren 
of results when it is not. To judge fairly in each 
case, wo must watch the ritual drama as a whole 
1 Of ka^^tika^Ui * to put on of distanoa or separation from 

others/ with manwwwi, * to respect oneself/ fn E SCregear, 
Maon-Polynman Cotnp&rtttive jOtnUonccryi Wellmg^n, 1T,Z„ 
laoi^p. 208, 473. 6 » r 

» Ijondon, lOOO, p, 466. 8 16. 


to see whether the passivity induced is of the pieg- 
nant order As an incident in a ‘ rite of passage ' 
to a higher plane of experience, the chi y sails stage 
of the soul 18 symptomatic of development If, 
on the othei hand, the will to win through be 
somehow asphyxiated on the way, negation has 
tiiumplied , too much safeguaidmg has destroyed , 
the husk has stifled the geiminal pioeess 

{/) MetAods of stvdying tabus in detail , — This 
cursoiy sketch of tabu aims at no moie than a 
genei«Uized version of the institution as it bears on 
the earlier giowth of the spirit of religion, A 
fullei tieatment might be based on the study of 
the particular systems of tabu native to the vaiious 
ethnic areas—as has lieie been attempted only m 
! regard to the Pacific region— when many differ- 
ences of detail and shades of local eoloui would 
doubtless come to light In defence of the piesent 
, method, however, it can be uiged that to deal with 
tabus on the ethnological piinciple would well-mgh 
involve a survey of religions on the same distiibu- 
tive plan, since every savage people has a religion 
and eveiy savage religion has its tabus. Nay 
more, savage leligiou tends to be oo-extensive with 
the social life itself; so that a regular panorama 
of cultuies may seem to be the logical outcome of 
such a method Another way of dividing up the 
subject {but one again that must inevitably lead 
too far afield) would be that of distinguishing 
certain main depaitmeiits of activity typical of 
piimitive society as a whole and showing how each 
IS conditioned by its own set of special tabus* The 
food-mteiest, e,g , is engirdled by one vast net- 
work ot ntual controls, the sex interest by anothei. 
Indeed, the critical stages of eveiy vital piocess 
are hung about with such customary danger- 
signals. Sometimes these tiaditional feais can 
be shown to coriespond to facts, more often they 
appear arbitrary, sheei abeirations of fancy, due 
to false analogy or what not, that have been incor- 
poiated in the tribal lore by a histonoal chance 
Thus, however detailed our study of tabus, we are 
not likely to arrive at the explanation of minor 
featuies For these leasons it has seemed prefer- 
able heie simply to enlarge on the general principle 
that, at the primitive level, the object of leligious 
belief or woiship is always tabu, just as it is always 
mana as well , and that, moreover, tabu foims the 
hither aspect of the religious experience, inasmuch 
as fruition is reached thiough fear. 

(<7) Tabu from the standpoint of civilization , — 
Tabu being properly an institution of savageiy, it 
would hardly be m point to consider at length 
its ulterior consequences' for civilization — as apait 
from its survivals in folk-lore, which indeed aie 
numeious But a word about such aftei-eflects 
may be added by way of conclusion. We must 
not look for them soleljy within the splieie of 
lehgion as it is now. With the giadual substitu- 
tion of a lational for an emotional system of 
controls, there has come about a decentralization 
of authoiity whereby disciplines once meiged in 
an all-peivasive religious sanction have heon in- 
vested with quasi-iudependent functions. Politics 
to-day deals with the divine right of kings, law 
with the saoredness of property, morals with the 
virtues of temperance and chastity, and so forth. 
In all such cases the tendency is to refuse any 
validity to the old-world sentiment of tabu. Beason 
prefers to rest its case on grounds of so-called 
common sense. At most the immediacy and seem- 
ing unconditionality of the tabu-feeling might 
eniisfc the sympathies of certain schools of ethical 
thought. As for modern religion, while it hesitates 
to adopt a rationalist outlook, it is naturally anxious 
to purge its traditional rites of the mildew of 
ancient superstition, On ail sides, however, so 
far as the influence of a philosophy of man makes 
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itself felt, tlieie is of late manifested a deepei 
inteiest in tlie emotional life, moie especially as 
it 1 elates to conduct. Alike in social psychology 
with its study of the crowd and m individual psy- 
chology with its doctrine of the subconscious the 
conviction is growing thatsociety and mind alike are 
conti oiled fiom below, as it weie, as well as fiom 
above — that leason is at best a constitutional lulei 
whose authoiity le&ts not on foice but on consent 
It may be, then, that, examined fiom tins point of 
view, the piimitive institution of tabu will be 
found to embody elemental principles of oidoi that 
to day aie as active as evei beneath the surface of 
a changed custom Expeiience, which is expeu- 
ment, has doubtless taught us to reject many a 
fieakish usage dear to the old oidei , but this expeii- 
enco, which m its most critical form is science, 
bids us seek beneath the accidents of histoiy foi 
those essential laws wheieby our lacial sense of 
diiection is continuously maintained, 

LiO’BRAiDRB — (i ) For tabu in Oceania see the works cited 
abo\ e, early antnoiities such as Cook and Manner being especi- 
ally enlightening, since the original social system has long been 
gone, at any late m Polynesia , compare also Th Waitz and 
G Geiland, Anthro%iologw der Naturvblhe'i 1869-72, 

vi , W Ellis, Polyiiesian Resea'ichest London, 1831, iv , G 
Turner, Samoa a Bundled Yea7 8 Ago and Long Before^ do 
1884 , OldNewZealand.hya Pakeha Maori, do 1884 , since the 
same cultural inilueuces presumably extend to Indonesia and 
the Malay region (including Madagascar), see also W W 
Skeat, Malay Magic ^ do 1900 A van Gennep, Tahoxt et toU^ 
mtsme d Madagascar^ Pans, 1901, brings the local into relation 
with a general iiiteiprotation 

(u ) For a wmrld-wide review ot the facts about tabu see J G 
Frazer, The Golden Bough^t 12 vols , London, 1911-16, esp -vol 
lii , Taboo and the PeoiU of the Soul, and for his geneial theoiy 
vol. I , The Magio i lllfC , also Psyehe^s Task^, do 1913 
The subject being geimano to any systematio account of pumi 
tive religion, it is hard to draw up a short list of authorities, 
hut the following, In addition to those already quoted in the 
text, will be found useful W Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion the Semites'^ London, 1894 : E Crawley, The 
Mystio Rose, do 1902 , E Durkheim, Les Formes 4Umentaires 
de la vie rehgieuse, Pans, 1912, esp p 427 f , an^ on special 
aspects of tabu, Crawley, FL vi [1896] 180 flf , E Wester- 
marck, Marriage Qeremonies %n Morocco, London, 1914 , H 
Webster, Rest Dews a Study in Early Law and Morality, 
New Yorlb 1016 For a psj^chological study of tabu see R R 
Marett, The Thieshold of Religion^, London, 1914, E. S 
Ames, The Psychology of Religious Edc^enence, do 1910 

E. E, Marett. 

TAHITIANS.— See Polynesia. 

TALISMAN.— See Charms and Amulets. 

TALMU D — Two gieat work& are known under 
the title ‘Talmud* — a woid which denotes 

primaiily ‘teaching’ and secondaiily ‘learning* 
The two woikaare the Palestinian and Babylonian 
recensions, both of which aie, in form, comment- 
aiies on the text of the Mishnah The 

Mxshnah (‘repetition,* hence oial teaching by 
repeated recitation) was completed about A d 
200 The Talmud consists of the Mishnah with 
the Gemara It lepreseifts the scholastic 

activities of the Jewish Eabbis fiom the beginning 
of the 3rd to the close of the 6th century A.D. 

The history of the compilation of the Talmud 
fias been dealt with m many treatises and essays.^ 
It is not the design of the present article to add to 
these or to reconsider the critical literary problems 
involved. Two practical questions will occupy us . 
(1) the attitude of the outside world to the Talmud,^ 
and (2) the causes and nature of the permanent 
value of the Talmud withm Judaism. 

r. The Talmud ia history.— The century which 
saw the ^completion of the Talmud also witnessed 
the beginning of interference with the normal 
circulation of the Eahhinioal literature. In the 
year 653 the Emperor Justinian was called upon 
to arbitrate on a difference which arose between 
two sections of Jewry in the Byzantine realm. 
Wheieas some were desirous of publicly reading 
I See ‘LiterafcuTQ* below. ' ^ 

3 Of, ftrfc. Aim Shmitism. 


the Sciiptuies both m Gieek and m Hebrew, others 
wished to use the Hebiew only Justinian^ 
01 deled the pisefecb Aieobmdns to piomulgate 
the impenal decision m favoui of the use of Greek 
(the Synagogue might use Aquila if it prefeired 
it to the Septuagint), oi or othei vern.aculai 
tongues such as Latin in the Italian piovinces 
The empeior, moreover, foibade any attempt on 
the pait of the heads of the schools or elders to 
pi event the use of the vernacular by devices or 
exoomnumication Most signiiicant of all was 
Justinian’s inteuliction of the practice of givmg 
the Haggadio exposition (^eur^/jaicrn) after the 
reading ol the Sciiptuie. The opening woids of 
the resciipt explain Justinian’s mteiition. The 
Jews, he suggested, should lead then Scriptures 
with an eye to the hidden meaning and see m 
them a piophetic announcement of Cliiiatianity 
Hence the emperoi would naturally desire to cuil> 
the popularity of the Rabbinic exegesis, which of 
course would conhim the Jews m their icfu&al 
to admit Chiistoiogical mterpietations. Thub 
Justinian, who mtioduced drastic legislative en- 
actments against the Jews, was also among the 
fiist to attempt inteiferenca with the fiee use and 
spiead of their liter atuie ® 

We must heie confine our attention to that 
phase of inteifeience which conceins the Talmud 
It was not till the 13th cent that the attack 
assumed practical shape. Pans, m the year 1244, 
was the scene of the first public burning of copies 
of the Talmud. Before that date the Rabbinic 
doctrmes had been assailed m the de Insolentia 
Judceoium of Agobaid ; but from the Pans in- 
cident onwaids these assaults became far moie 
fiequent and dangerous Nicholas Donm of La 
Eochelle had, while a Jew, been excommunicated 
by the Kabbi Yebiel of Pans because of his denial 
of the validity of the Eabbmic tiadition This 
occuired in 1225; he subsequently joined the 
PianciacanSj and in 1239 ho foimally laid an 
accusation against the Talmud beloro Pope 
Giegoiy IX., who addiessed bulls to many lands 
(including England) ordering the seizure or copies 
of the Talmud pending a public inquiry In 
France the matter was seriously taken up. 
Chaiges of blasphemy, immorality, paxtioularism, 
and absurdity were foimulated j a public dis^te 
between Donm and four Eabbis was ordered. The 
humouis and futilities of such debates have been 
satirized in Heme’s poem ‘ Disputation ’ But the 
consequences were deploiable. The Talmud was 
condemned , many copies of it were burnt , and 
popular outbreaks agamst the Jews resulted. 

within a few years similar scenes were enacted 
in Barcelona. Here agam the attack originated 
with a Jewish convert to Christianity, Pablo 
Christiani He instigated a public debate be- 
tween himself and Nahmamdes in 1263, as to the 
attributes and coming of the Messiah, and the 
Eabbi was sentenced to exile because his defence 
of Judaism was pronounced blasphemous, In 1264 
Christiani induced Pope Clement lY. to appoint a 
Commission of censors, who expunged all those 
passages which appeared deipgatory to Christi- 
anity. In particular, as time went on, Talmudic 
r^erencea to ancient paganism were mismterpieted 
as being attacks on the Church. This charge was 
brought forward by yet another erstwhile Jew, 
Geronimo de Sanbe Fe, who engineered a public 
dispute in Tortosa in 1410, «tna, like Christiani, 
submitted to the verdict oi the crowd the most 
mtricate problems of Biblical exegesis in relation 
to Messianic belief. The practical outcome again 

I Bov$ltae ComtitutioneSi 146. 

® The view of Justimati's rescript given in the text is the one 
nsurjly adopted. It is by no means the only possible explana^ 
tion, for It is possible that what Justinian prohibited wa# the 
use of the traditional Aramalo translation (seC art TwuMs) 
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was not a settlement as to the significance of Is 53, 
but the confiscation of copies of the Talmud 

Of much greater interest was the controversy 
which waged lound the Talmud at the beginning 
of the 16 til centuiy. Owing to the part taken by 
Reuchliri in this incident, the Talmud became 
the batbio-giound between the old and the new, 
between the obscurantists and the humanists 
Again the piotagonisl in the attack on the 
Talmud was one who had left the Synagogue for 
the Church It must not, howevei, be thought 
that the pioverbial zeal of converts has invaiiably 
assumed tins guise. In the lecent assaults made 
on the Talmud by repiesentatives of modem anti- 
Semitism {q_v)t powerful among the defenders of 
the fair fame of the Rabbinic system were such 
famous Judeeo - Christian soholais as Daniel 
Chwolsohn and Paulus Cassel, The opponent of 
Reuchlin was of a dxfleient type. We know very 
little as to the antecedents of Johann Pfefloikorn, 
of whom Erasmus said that from a bad Jew he 
became an execi able Chi lati an ( * ex sceler ato 
Judseo soeleratissimus Christianus*), for no re- 
liance can be placed on the insinuations made by 
satirists that m his eailier days Pfeherkorn had 
added to the respectable calling ot a batcher the 
disreputable caieer of a burglar. All that we 
know is that Pfeflerkorn was animated by a strong 
animosity towaids his formei co-religiomsts, that 
his fanaticism far exceeded his learning, and that 
he found suppoifc for his campaign among the 
Dominicans of Cologne. Though the Jews had 
been excluded from that city in 1426 and only 
regained rights of free domicile there with the 
coming of the Trench in 1798, Cologne remained 
during the 16th and 16 th centuiiesthe headquarters 
of the campaign against Jewish books 
It would be unpiofitable to repeat the details of 
the oft-told tale of Pfefferkoin’s pamphlets and 
Reuchlm^s rejoinders; of the seizure of Hebrew 
books in Frankfort-on-the-Maiu in 1609, their 
restoiation, and the long-di awn-out stiuggle that 
ensued in Rome Nor is it of any impoitance to 
us now whether oi not Pfeffeikom wrote the woiks 
that bear his name. The whole incident would 
have been forgotten but for certain facts. In the 
first place, this battle of the books gave rise to a 
famous satire, the Mpistolce Ohscurorum Vtrorumi 
the first part of which appeared at Tubingen to- 
wards the end of 1614, The effect of this rather 
savage satire was instantaneous and permanent. 
As m exposure of obscurantism it remains one of 
the most masterly efforts ever put forward on 
behalf of humanism. The struggle between 
Reuchlm and Pfefferkom became, in short, 
elevated to a Mghei plane. Beuchlm, once for 
all, struck the true note when he protested against 
the desti action of a litera,ture because elements of 
it were distasteful to certain of its critics. * If the 
Talmud contains errois/ he said, ‘let us render 
them innocuous by studying to sift the chaff fioin 
the grain Do not burn the Talmud, but read it,* 
It 18 to Reuchlin that we owe the foundation of 
Hebrew chau’s in the universities; the fiist 
Hebrew text printed in Germany was the edition 
of seven Psalms used by Reuolum in 1612. The 
study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced 
with him, was taken up^ by his immediate suc- 
cessors, and has never since been rehnqnishedJ 
Beuchlm*s devotion to Rabbinism began with his 
inteiest in the ^fabbSla. But Hebiew was the 
passion of his life* And there is no doubt that to 
him we owe that interest in the Talmud which 
soon led to the publication of a complete printed 
edition of all its tomes. There were, as we shall 
see, printed editions of parts of the Talmud avail- 
able in 1610, when he wrote that ‘ he would like 
' 1 S. n. HIrsch, d Mok of MHttm Londpn, 1006, p U. 


to pay the puce fox a copy of the Talmud twice 
ovei but he had not yet been able to obtain one ’ ^ 
He was lefeiimg to MS copies Within about 
a decade of the yeai in which Reuchlm wrote this 
lament it was easy to piocuie the Bomberg edition 
punted in Venice It was fortunate foi scholai- 
ship that Daniel Bombeig began to print the 
Talmud in 1520, befoie the cenaoiship mtiuded 
its hand Yet the censorship has this value In 
1560 the Talmud was placed on the Index. But 
the Tndenbme Synod in 1564 provided that the 
Talmud might be circulated, if the passages ob- 
noxious to Christianity were deleted This was 
done, and between 1579 and 1581 theie was com- 
pleted the censored Basel edition which foimed 
the model for many subsequent editions In this 
form, claims the Basel ediloi, the Talmud may be 
lead by Christians not only without repioach but 
even with profit (‘etiam cum fiuotu a nostiis legi 
potest’) The Inquisitoi Marco Marino went 
tliiough the Venice edition of 1546-50, censoied it, 
and affixed his name to the expurgated version 
page by page. The expurgated passages have 
often been edited and commented on sepaiately. 
Attacks on the Talmud, neveitheless, continued 
As late as 1757 copies of the Talmud weie publicly 
burned m Poland as a lesult of the Kamenetz- 
Podolsk disputation Liteiaiy onalaughts have 
naturally continued, and modem anti-Semitism 
has displayed much eneigy in seeking in the 
pages of the Talmud giounds for attacks on the 
Jews. Those pages contain enough and to spaie 
of supeistitxon, nariowness, folly, and mtoleiance. 
But the faults are snpeificial, the merits funda- 
mental , and it is because of the latter that the 
Talmud retains its permanent woith 

2 Permanent vmue. — In the fiist instance the 
Talmud represents more fully than any otliei 
Jewish work the lineal development 6f the leligion 
of the OT, In several impoi tant particulars, the 
Talmud, indeed, represents an advance on the OT. 
The view (adopted by the school of R H. Chailcs) 
IS untenable that Rabbmism was a degeneration, 
while Apocalypse was an advance. On the con- 
trary, all the nobler elements of the OT teaching 
weie absorbed into and developed by Rabbinisin, 
which was essentially a prophetic system The 
moial life was at once the basis of religion and it-a 
ultimate outcome The Talmud concerned itself 
with life. It therefore drew little or no distinction 
between the secular and the religious.^ This is not 
the place to discuss the Pharisaism which is assailed 
in the Gospels. Foi, however we explain the dis- 
crepancy, the Pharisaism of the Gospels is not 
identical with the Pharisaism of the Talmud. 

Hence, though the Talmud, because it combines 
secular and religious into one whole, is often 
inclined to attach undue importance to ritual 
or customaiy trivialities, it cannot be said that it 
does so at the expense of the great pimoxples. 
And, when all has been said, the fact remains tliat, 
diffioult though it be to harmonize the daily round 
with the higher calls of spiritual moments, the 
Talmud did effect this harmonization with a con- 
siderable measure of success. The Talmud is mtei-- 
penetrated with the presence of God in human life, 
and woiship was not merely confined to the hours 
spent in congregational prayers. The home was 
sanctified as well as the synagogue, This fact con- 
stituted and constitutes the worth of the Talmud 
to the Judaism of all ages. The liberals who 
have rejected the authority of the Talmud have 
not rejected its spirit and Its outlook. ® They, like 
the conservatives, feel that the hallowing of life 
is the purpose of life. And^ among the many 
attempts to efieot this hallowing of life — in 
relation primarily to God, buti also in intei course 
3 A Book of Mssaj/s, p 1^1. 9 Of* art* JuDAibir. 
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with man— the Talmud must he conceded a high 
place. 

In the mam, then, the Talmud ictains its woxth 
because it has so thoioughly absoibed the pi ophetic 
conception of the close mterconnexion of leligion 
and life But life is not altogethei expressible in 
teims of conduct Theie is the intellectual side 
Now, for long inteivals, the Talmud was the mam 
means by which the JeAV cultivated his mind 
Some of the greatest Talmudists of the Middle 
Ages were indeed also devoted to science and 
philosopliy, in the technical sense of those teims. 
But theie were masses of Jews who knew no othei 
intellectual interest than the Talmud and the 
allied literature. The nature of the Talmud saved 
them from stagnation For the Talmud is a woik 
of most manifold interest. It concerns itself with 
every phase of human activity To lead it m- 
telligently— and it was assuredly so read— was a 
libeial education in the arts and sciences and 
philoso^ies. So wide is its lange that a student 
of the Talmud is perfoice acquainted with very 
many subjects which nowadays aie regaided as 
distmct disciplines. The mind of the student was 
kept alert ; nis attitude never became scholastic ; 
at every point he was in contact with actualities. 
It was an essential function of the Talmud to 
maintain this alertness, so that to con ovei its 
pages was nob identical with losing oneself in an 
obsolete past. The Talmud bieathes with vital 
freshness. 

This enables us to understand why the Talmud 
has never been superseded by the codes founded 
upon it even by authorities so competent and able 
as Moses Maimomdes and Joseph Qaro. The codes 
omit the very element which makes the Talmud so 
impoitant, so unique. The codes reduce ritual 
and religious conduct to rule, the decisions are 
stated in precise paragraphs , they are anonymous. 
But the Talmud piesents processes as well as 
leaults j there is little of lule m it, less of precision ; 
and the dicta aie laigely associated with the names 
of their authors. We see the religious ©volution 
in action And, just as it is in action in the older 
book, lb remamed m action in the modern life. 
The claim often put forward by recent Talmudists 
that their beloved tomes remesent a progressive 
Judaism is well founded Codes have an air of 
finality, while the key-note of the Talmud is 
continuity 

For the Talmud, after all, comes into line with 
the newer theow of the evolution of religion. The 
effect of the Talmud, it has been said, was to 
obscure the difterence between Scripture and 
Tradition, This may be true, but modern criticism 
tends (on quite othei grounds) to obliterate the 
distinction. The Soiiptuie is itself a traditional 
evolution— so the newei theories hold. The 
Talmud m essence anticipated this theory, not m 
the direction of belittling the divine character of 
the written text, but in the direction of magnify- 
mg the human part in the authorization of the 
message. Man has his part to play in brmgmg 
the Law mfco operation— in interpreting it, which 
IS often another term for expanding it. 

We can here merely mention the beauties of the 
Talmud, its felicities of thought, its fidghts of 
fancy, its parables, its poetry. The Jew aid not 
merely feed his mmd on the wit of the Talmud or 
his spirit on its idealism. His heart and imagina- 
tion found their nourishment there also- From its 
pages the liturgy derived some of its eholceat 
players. In germ, the Talmud already contains 
the mysticism which^ in later ages gre^ up so 
luxuriantly in Judaism, That this mysticism 
rarely became antinomian was due almost entirely 
to the Talmud, which more than permitted— for it 
encouraged— individualxam as well as communism 


m the leligious life Oui piesent point, howovei, 
ife tiiat volumes could be compiled (volumes have 
been compiled) out of the fine gems pieseiitedm a 
hteraiy form which is unlike that of any othei 
woik— unlike m giotesqueuesa as w'ell as m effi- 
ciency. 

In the piosencG of these merits the attacks on 
the Talmud failed Paitly they wei 0 theological, 
paitly moial, paitly social, Bidieulewas cast on 
its tiiviaUties; fault was found with its leligious 
conceptions , objection was taken to its attitude 
to Gentiles These unfavouiable criticisms weie 
not all unfounded, foi the Talmud contains much 
of mfeiior value, and hears the luaiks of the 
diffeient ages and strata of thought m which it 
grew up Nevertheless, some of the attacks on 
the Talmud weie absolutely false , in otheis the 
assailants confused the attitude towards the Home 
which destroyed the Temple with the attitude to 
the Borne wliioh became the seat of the papacy 
Often, too, overmuch importance was attached to 
the obiter diet a of isolated Rabbis When, how- 
ever, it was protested by Donm in 1239, and by 
Romano in 156S, that it was the Talmud that con- 
fiimed the Jews in their obstinate fidelity to the 
Synagogue, the charge was largely just But that 
must be assigned to the Talmud as a merit, not as 
a fault At all events it explains, peihaps in the 
most effective manner, how it came about that a 
work, so curiously alien from the modern canons 
of excellence in literature, has maintained its 
position not only with those Jews who more ox 
less order then lives in accordance with it, but 
also with those who, rebels against its authority, 
retain an affectionate legai'd for its spiiit. Written 
m style far lemoved from modernity, the Talmud, 
is one of the most modern of books 

LiTBEAruRis,— S Schechter, in HLB v, 67-69, with £uU 
bibhogiaphy ; W Bachejr, m JJSi xii 1~27 (also with blblio- 
graplw) , H Graetz, Hi&twy of the Eng br , I/Ondon, 

1891-62 , 11 Ohs xiii -end, ajid elsewheie in passages indicated 
in detail in the Index volume (1898) to the American ed of tho 
tianslfttion, p, 689 ff Tl»e well known unfavourable view of 
Schurer 5s contained in his section on ^Life under the Law,* in 
his ir-iflfww, Eng, ti,, jr, ih § 28. An account of the Talmud is 
given in l Abrahams, SfhoH Bxetory of Jewish L%ttmtv.re^ 
London, 1606, ch, in Special attention may be drawn to the 
biilliant ess^a of H, Deutsch (Ltterafy Remmns. London, 
1S74J and J. Darmesteter (ReltqKes smntijiques, Pans, 1860). 

I. Abbahams. 

TAMIL-SPEAKING PEOPLES.-See 
Deavidiaks. 

TAMMUZ. — Tammuz was the West Semitic 
foim of the name of the gieat Asiatic natuie god, 
typifying the changing seasons in their lelation to 
man’s needs, desires, and ^laasions, though the 
last-named were far fiom being so pionounccd in 
connexion theiewith as tho other two aspects. 
Fox its meaning, and also othei names of Tammuz, 
see §§ 7 , 10 , below. 

I The old view of the legend of Tammuz. — 
Prior to the successful reading of the Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions the legend of Tammuz 
was regarded as being exclusively West Semitic, 
owing, apparently, to the scene of the god’s 
activities being located, m the then extant reooids, 
m Syria. There was conaid 0 i''able dilEculty, how- 
ever, m finding an acceptable root by which the 
name of the god might be explained. 

2 . Its most familiar versions*— According to the 
classic legend of Tammuz, his mother had un- 
natural intercourse with her own fathei, ur^d 
thereto by Aphrodite, whom she had offended. 
Pursued % her father, who ©ought to Idl) htr for 
this crime, she prayed to the gods, who 6hattg:ed 
her into a tree, from whose trunk Adohi« (the 
Graeco-Syriac name of Tammuz) was m due time 
born. So oharmed was Aphrodite with the 
of the infant that, placing him, in a ehes^ she 
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handed him to Peisephone to take caie of. The 
goddess of the under woild^ howevei, when she 
found what a treasure she had in her keeping, 
refused to part with him again, Zeus was there- 
fore appealed to, and he decided that foi four 
months in the year Adonis should he left to him- 
self, four should he spent with Aphrodite, and the 
remaining four with Peisephone. A vaiiant 
account, howeyer, agrees with the Bahylraian 
legend in making him pass six months with Eres- 
ki-gal (Peisephone) and six with I^tai, or 
Aphrodite. The classic versions represent Adonis, 
01 Tamniuz, as being passionately fond of hunting, 
and undeteired theierrom by the fiercest quany 
His end was tiagic, as he was slain through the 
tusk of a wild boai piercing his gioin (see § 14). 

3. The Syrian versions. — The centre of the 
Syrian woiahip of Tammuz was probably Gebal; 
m any case, Balthi (Hhe [divine] Lady,* as 
Aphrodite seems to have been called in the ex- 
tieme west of Asia) was believed to have migrated 
thither from her realm of Cypius for love of 
Tammuzo (Tammuz) But before Tammuzo she 
had loved Axes (Mars)^ and thereby aroused the 
jealousy of hex husband Hephsestus. In this 
veision Tammuz is desciibed as the son of Cuthai, 
lung of the Phoenicians, to whom, when she fled 
from Cyprus, Balthi made all the villages around 
subject. It was not the irresponsible act of a wild 
boar, however, that caused the death of Tammuz, 
but the jealousy of either Aphiodite*s husband 
Hephajsfcus or her lover Ares, who came and slew 
Tammuz on Lebanon whilst he was hunting wild 
boars. 

The Syrian levicographer Bar Bahlul also gives the legend as 
he had heard It . ‘ Tomuzo wa*?, as they say, a linnter shepherd 
and chaser of wild beasts , who when Balathi loved him took 
her away fioin hei husband And when her husband went 
forth to seek her Tomuzo slew him,* but was himself slam lator 
on by a wild boar which he encountered in the wilderness, and 
hia fathei made a great weeping for him in the month named 
after him 

The Kabbinical refeiences to Tammuz aie more 
curious than instiuctive with regard to the history 
and development of the myths concerning him 

One (that of Babbi Solomon Isaakt, or Eashi), commenting on 
Bzk 81^ in order to connect the root of the name Tammuz with 
the Ohaldasan aza, ‘ to make hot,* describes it as ‘ an image 
which the women made hot in the inside, and its eyes were of 
lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of the burning, and 
it seemed m if it wept; and they (the women) said, “He 
asketh for offerings ” " 

This and other varying traditions concerning 
Tammuz, however, seem to belong to the Christian 
era. 

4. The worship of Taramuz in Syria.— La all 
probability the mourning for Hadadiimmon men- 
tioned by Zechanah (12^^) is a reflexion of the 
lamentations for Tammuz, with whom this deity 
IS said to have become identified; and in a 
passage in Amos (8^®) the Israelites lament as for 
*an only son,* The most notewoithy Biblical 
passage, however, is seemingly that in Jeieniiah 
(22^®), where it is said that they shall not lament 
for Jehoiakim, saying, *Ah my brother! or, Ah 
sister! Ah loidl or, Ah his glory 1* and where 
the word ‘sister* suggests the sympathy of the 
mou:mers for his bereaved spouse or lover. When 
Belxli, his sister, in the Babylonian legend, says, 
‘My brother, only (one), do not cauee me pain*^ 
(by leaving the world again to go to the regions 
below), wa have perhaps a better parallel, Byblos, 
the Biblical Gebal, was the centre of the woiship 
of Taminu;i in 8yria, where, in the month of Jxme, 
the funeraJ-festival of the smitten sun-god was 
held, and lasted for seven days. ‘Gardens of 
Adonis *'«*-flower-vases planted with seeds which 



sprang up quickly, and as quickly, owing to lack 
of moisture, faded away — weie prepared by the 
mourning women as emblems of the early death of 
the youthful Adonis. Throngs of Availing women 
filled the streets and the gates of the temple, 
tearing their haii, disfiguimg then faces, and 
gashing their breasts. The Galli — emasculated 
priests of Ashtoieth, the sp)ouse of Tammuz — took 
pait in the momning for ‘the biidegioom of her 
youth * These days of mourmiig Aveio followed by 
days of rejoicing for hia resmiection, during Avhicn 
a papyrus-head came over the waters of the 
Mediterranean from Alexandiia — an emblem of 
the severed limbs of Osms, which, gathered up by 
Isis, his inconsolable spouse, after he had been 
dismembered by Typhon, had of old arrived at 
Gebal Thus did the legend of Tammuz assimilate 
itself AVith the Egyptian myth of the sun-god 
Osiris 

5 Tammuz in Babylonia, his birth-place —So 
far Babylonian souices have furnished but few of 
the details of the Syrian and the Gieok versions of 
the myth of Tammuz. To all appearance the 
legend had not been earned from Syria to 
Babylonia, as might be expected, but the reverse. 
In its original form it must have been of consider- 
able antiquity. According to the archaic list of 
royal names ^ discovered at Nippur and 

noAV preseived in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Bumu-zi, as the Babylonians called 
Tammuz, was a king of Eiech and ruled for 100 
years. His predecessor was the god Lugal-banda, 
Avho reigned for no less than 1200 years, Avhilst his 
successor Avas the half-divrne and only halt- 
histoncal king of Erech Supuri, Gilgames, Avho 
ruled for 160 01 possibly 180 years According to 
this record, Tammuz Avas a fisherman (Sumerian 
of the city ga-a, a site as yet unidentified, 
but Avhich one would expect to find somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. Though 
king of Erech^ Tammuz was moie es^cially 
associated with En du, the divine city of Ea, the 
god of the waters, at the head of the same water- 
Avay, and it Avas only natural that a maritime 
people, such as the southern Babylonians Avere, 
should make Tammuz a fisherman. In that part 
of the land he Avas evidently the god of the fruit- 
fulness of the teeming Avaters, just as, inland, he 
Avas god of the fruitfulness of the fertile Babylonian 
plain 

^ 6. search for Tammuz in Hades — Out- 

lines of this legend are given m the articles 
Babylonians and Assyeians^ and Heroes and 
Hero-gods (Babylonian) ® Prom this text Ave 
see that Tammuz Avas, at the time of Istai’s descent, 
m tho under world with Eres-ki-gal (Persephone), 
Avhither he had descended in accordance Avith the 
decision of the king of the gods (Bel-Mexodachs=: 
Zeus). This legend likewise shows that Tammuz 
had become the lover of Istar, or, as the record 
puts it, ‘ the husband of her youth.* The saoiifices 
which she was willing to make on his account are 
noteworthy, for at each of the seven gateways of 
‘the land of No-Beturn* she parted— under pi otesfc 
— ^with an article of apparel or adornment, until 
she appeared in the presence of the queen of the 
region perfectly naked. As things went wrong on 
earth owing to the ^sence of the goddess of love, 
Samas, Sin, and Ea bestirred fliemselves and 
secured her release. Here the subject suddenly 
changes, and the name of Tammuz appears in the 
text for the first time : 

*If she hath not given thee her dismissal, return 

to her / 

Upon Tammuz, the husb/ud of fherj youithj, 

Pour out pure Avater, [sprinkle] sweet oH, 


^ See EicpT jbevti. £1010-161 
a Mi? C 816b. 
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Clothe him with a festive garment, let him strike up with the 
flute of lapis stone — 

Let the joy maidens dance, [lot] the honoured one 

[Then] BeUh set [down] her instrument. 

[And] “ eye stones '* filled [her] la[p f]— i 

[When] she heard her brother’s voice, Belili emote her 
instrument . , 

Hei “ eye stones ”2 flUed [her] thoughts (?) 

“My brothel, only (one), do not cause [me] pain (?) ” 

On the day Tanimuz plays on the lapis flute, they will play 
along with him the tambour of chalcedony (?) 

The men mourners and the women-mournors will play along 
with him 

May the dead (?) arise and smell the incense ’ 


Behli, mentioned here as the sistei of Tammuz, 
appears also in the great list of gods® xn connexion 
with Alala* as foims of the deities of the heavens, 
Ann™ and Anatu“ The flute of Tammuz, like 
the divine vine at Eridu, was of lapis*stone, 
emblematic* of the blue sky, and it is not unlikely 
that the other objects mentioned — Belili^s ‘eye- 
stones ’ and the * tamboui ’ — were of precious and 
similarly symbolical mateiials 

7 Other Babylonian references to Tammuz. — 

The first place ought probably to be assigned to 
the lists of gods, whicli furnish us with some of 
his names, and the deities with whom he was 
identified. The transcription of the group stand- 
ing, m Sumeiian, for Tammuz is ‘Dumu-zi,’ 
though a longer form, ‘ Dumu-zida,* zs often found 
The commonly accepted rendering of this group 
into Semitic Babylonian is mdru * the true 
(oi faithful) son ’ Of the lists in which the name 
IS found the most impoitant is probably the 
trilingual text (two dialects of Sumeiian and 
Semitic Babylonian equivalents) published in 
WAI n. pi 69. In that inscription nis chaiacter 
as a sun-god is indicated by the fact that his name 
comes towaids the end of the section referrmg to 
the sun-god Samas, after Kdttu and M^saru, that 
deity^s two attendants*^ Aftei this comes Tu zi-zi 
(? from Tumu-zi), in standaid Sumerian [Dumu]-zi, 
rendered by i e transfeiring Bumu zi into 

the Semitic Babylonian column — and from the 
next line we see that he bore m Sumeiian also the 
name of U-libir-si (dialectic) oi Enligir-si, prob- 
ably meaning ‘ the lord of the righteous covenant,* 
01 the like. The next line, which begins a new 
section, has the name of Sir-du, dialectic Sir-tumu, 
the mother of Tammuz. Other deities in this 
section aie ‘the lady of the plain,* Istar, and ‘the 
lady of the gods.* A section giving further names 
of these goddesses follows, and then comes the 
final section of the tablet, beginning with Eres-ki- 
gal^ and explaining her as Allatu*^, the Baby- 
lonian Peisephone. Important as showing the 
feminine aspect of Tammuz, which is also visible 
in the Syro-Greek view of the deity, is the list® m 
which he is called Ama-usumgal-ana, ‘ the peer- 
less mother of heaven,* which may be one of the 
aspects of the planet Venus, desciibed® as ‘male 
at sunrise.* Another name, En-meisi, dialectic 
for Kin-Girau, the god of Laga§, identifies Tammuz 
with that deity and stamps him specifically as the 
great god of agricultuie ^ 

8. The abodes of Tanimuz In Babylonia.-— The 
chronological list preserved at Philadelphia, 
U S.A.,® makes Tammuz a king of Erech and 
seems to indicate that his native place was a city 
expressed by the characters ga-a. In the in^nta- 
tion published in WAI iv. pi. 15, however, Eridu 

1 Ptobahly poeticsally put for some such idea as * Grystal 
tears filled her body * , see below. 

2 Probably ‘ crystal tears ^—evidences ot the ^nef she had felt 
when Tammuz descended into the under world 

s Oune^otm (teccta frmn Mahylmiim efc*, in the 

BfiU&h London, 1008, pt. xxiv. pi 1 

^ See the art. BioirrBiOiiaNBSS (Babylonian), §§ % and 4 

®rx/u.54, S4d. ^ 

8 Xb iii. pi 68, 1 31 ; see JSaJpT xxx [1918-193 167a 

7 WAI li. 64, 11. 34 and 36. For references to his temple at 

see # 0 below 

8 See § >5 above. , 


seems to have been lus chief city, of which, there- 
fore, @a a may have been a subuib 01 even another 
name 

‘ In ;^ridu a black vine crew~in a sacred spot it was mad© 

Its substance was white flaked lapis-stone, planted m the 
Deep 

Ea’s path m Eridu is filled with fruitfulness — 

Ilis seat is the (central] place of the earth 
Hib abode is the bed of Engur [tho Abyss] 

In his holy house, which is like a forest, [his] shelter is set—no 
man can enter theiem 

In the midst of it is Samal [and] Tammuz [Dumu 2I], 

Between the mouths of the nvera [or canals] on both sides ’ 
Ilere follow the names of the waterways in question * Ka- 
beng-ala, Igi-bengala, and Ka ua ab-nl, though the true total 
seems to have been four 1 

Instead of ‘the god Samas (and) Tammuz’ we 
might read ‘the sun-god Tammuz,* which would 
coiiectly desoiibe his position lu the Babylonian 
pantheon. The Sumeiian oxiginal has expressed tlie 
name of Tammuz by the feniimne Ama-usumgal- 
ana^ The connexion of Tammuz with the vine 
of Eiidu, the Paiadise city, stamps him here 
likewise as one of the gods of feiUhty, and it is 
owing to^this that he is so closely connected mth 
the god Ea, to whose nomiahing streams the gxeat 
fruitfulness of the land was due. It is notewoithy 
that Niu-Girsu, the god of Lagas, who was identi- 
hed with him, bore also the name of Uiu, ‘the 
husbandmau.’® 

9. Tammuz as the herdsman — It has already 
been noted that Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, was called 
the fisheiman (5 m - == hayam\ but later he 

appeared as ‘the lieidsman,* This view of the 
deity is refen ed to m another incantation - 
' The milk of a yellow goat which has been brought forth m tlie 
holy fold of Tammuz (Dumu zidaj — 

Tho milk of a goat of the fiock — may he give thee with his 
holy hand 

Pour It then into the flkm of an undefiled ahe goat 
Azag-suga, the uz mat Lnliia [* glorious goat of the god 
Enblaq, has called [it] to he eaten with his sacred hand 
Merodach, son of Eridu, has given the inGantatiou — 

May N«i-aba kuddu, the lady of the bmpid fountain, make 
him [tho sick man] holy, make him pure * 

‘ The incantation of the milk of the yellow goat, and the flour 
of the undehled she goat’s skin ’ 

The antiquity of the association of Tammuz 
with the docks in Babylonia 1$ shown by tho 
notewoithy text in T\& Amherst Tablets j 1 
(London, 1908) no 119, whei© ‘fleece* is expressed 
by the phiaee ‘ sheep of the sky * This indicates 
that the flocks of Tammuz, the sun-god of spiing, 
weie the clouds illummaCed by the sotting sun, 
and compaiable with the flocks of Helios in Gieek 
mythology, In the same publication, nos 110, 
112, and 114 refei to the ‘giain of the piiest of 
Tammuz,* and no. 118 mentions his temple at 
Lagai, The dale of these insciiptions is about 
2300 B,0. 

la The Babylonian hymns to Tammuz— At 
least two senes of these existed, and they may 
have formed the originals of some of those chanted 
by the Hebrew women ^ as well as by the Pheeni- 
oians and the other nationalities who accepted or 
adopted the cult. The following will show theii 
nature . 

‘The ewe and her Iamb he tafceth , 

The goat and lieh kfd he taketh. 

The ewe and, her lamb he smlteth down i 

Tho goat and her kid he smiteth down. 


Arise then, go, hero, the road of “ Ko return ” 
Alas, hero 1 wanlor, tin azu ; 

Alas, hero ! hero, my god Damn , 

Alas, hero ! son— my faithful lord ; 

Alas, hero I Gu silim the bright eyed , 

Alas, hero 1 god Nogara, loid of the net ; 

Alas, hero [ overseer, lord of pmyer, 

Alas, hero I thou who [art] my heavenly light ; 


1 See EoipT xxbz. 1X917^18} 28?} 

2 g}ee § 7 above. 

»Tammu» visited not; only the under world, but also ‘the 
heaven of Ann ’ t see vi, 

4 0f.EzkSM. 
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Alas, hero I Ama usumgal-ana , 

Alas, heio ' biothei, mother, heavenly vine 
He goeth, he goeth, to the bosom ol the eailh— 

He will cause abundance for the land of the dead.l 
For hi8 lamentation, for the day of hvs fall, 2 
In an unpiopitious month of bis yeai ^ 

To the road of man’s last end, 

At the call of the lord, 

[Go], heio, to the distant land which is not seen ' 

Ol, according to tlie Sumeiian original of the 
last foul lines 

' In an unpiopitious month of thy year, 

To the road of the people’s end [oi rest], 

At the call of the loid, 

The worthy one, m his distant land, is not seen/ 

‘The unpiopitious month’ is probably Du’uzu, 
or Tammuz; ‘the load of man’s last end’ is that 
leading to the under ivoild ; ‘the lord,’ who calls 
him^ 18 possibly Merodach, but may be Neigal, 
king of that legion, the Babylonian Mais * 

After a division-line the text continues . 

* Alas, my abundance which has been withheld I Alas, my pro- 
duce which has been detained ! 

My heart is oppressed, shepherd, dwelling in exile— 

Wheie 10 his oity ? lly heart is oppressed I 
From the house of gloom ho shall be brought forth — 

Thou who art worthy, from the house of gloom thou sbalt be 
brought foith > 

Alae, herd wairior, Un azu,* etc , etc , as above. 

Though these lamentations may have been re- 
cited by the women and others who joined in the 
ceremonies, it is piobable that they were oiigin- 
ally placed in the mouth of letar. The abundance 
and plenty leferred to is piobably the fruit of the 
earth , the oppression of heart was due to the lack 
of these things, and also to the god’s exile in the 
regions below. 

The beaiing of these hymns upon the legend la 
clear We leaiu that (1) some accident had 
happened to Tammuz, liy which hia soiouia in the 
under world was bxought about ; (2) tins accident 
was that in some way lie ‘ fell ’—either through an 
attack by a wild animal (boar) or, hlce Eshmun, 
the Phcenician deity, by his own hand , (3) the 
result was that he passed part of lus life m the 
undei world, wheieby the earth suffeied and the 
under woild profited 5 < 4 ) the under world, to 
which Tammuz went, was man’s last abode and the 
place of the people’s rest. Notwithstanding that 
he was fulfilling his mission, the exile of Tammuz 
was still an unpropitious event for him, the realm 
of EreS-ki-gal not being, even for the earth- 
dweller, that place of delight which the man look- 
ing forward to life with his god m the realms of 
bliss would like it to be. It may be supposed, 
however, that the ivorshipper of Tammuz, when he 
departed this life to dwell with liia god, hoped to 
enjoy companionship with him not only in Hades, 
but also on earth when his time earns to return 
thither 

II. The transfer of the legend to Syria,— As 
has already been stated,® the legend of Tammuz in 
Babylonia was of oonsicleiable antiquity — as early, 
in fact, as 4000 B.o, or even earlier, and it had 
had, therefore, ample time not only in which to 
spread abroad, but also to assume new fox ms and 
receive additions. Besides Byblos, the Babylonian 
Gublu (Gebal), Tammuz was also veneiated m 
many intermediate states and cities — Cihoia, 
Cappadocia^ Lycia, Lydia, Ephesus, and Pterium 
Everywhere the cult was most enthusiastically 
adopted, falling in, as it did, so exactly with the 
Semitic view of the nature of things. Apart from 

1 Yarlant rendefing " ‘ §amaS will moke him great m the land 
of the dead,* but that given above seems preferable 
3 The full reuderljiglUiSewitle Is * Filled with lamentation on 
the day that he fell and (was) in distress/ hat the Sfumerian is 
Insu^ment for all this. 

3 In the calendar oIlublQr ahd unlucky days (IFA/ v. 48) the 
entnes for the month Tamiups? (col, iv.) iiiolude' ‘weaping* on 
the 2ud day, and ‘lamentation^ on the lOfch, but it is doubtful 
Whether these really refer to the ligand. 

' * See § 3 above, and | za below, 
s § 6 above. 


tho theories which were held as to the cieation ot 
the univeise, the legendaiy teaching connected 
with Tammuz dealt only with the continuance of 
what had been brought into existence by the 
Cieator. Regarded as a sun-legend, it was recog- 
nized that * Qie kindly fruits of the eaith’ weie 
due to his lays, and to the fact that, when the^^e 
and their accompanying waimth were withdiawn 
or reduced, the giowth of vegetation ceased. 

12. The reflex-influence of the legend of 
Tammux in Babylonia and Assyria.— That this 
enthusiastic woiship of the Babylonian Bumu- 
zida, under the name of Tammuz, had influence 
in Babylonia and Assyria, sympathetically related 
as they weie with the Western Semites, is but 
natural ; and its greater importance in the countrie» 
of its adoption than in the land of its oiigm la also 
easily comprehensible. This was due to the fact 
that the Babylonians had, from the date of the 
rise of Babylon, accepted Merodach, who was also 
a sun-god, as their supreme deity. Tammuz theie 
fora contmued to represent simply one of lus 
forms, and thus remained ineligible as chief ot 
theii pantheon, whose constxuction, as a philo 
sophical system, his position of supiemacy would 
have destroyed 

13. The development of the legend farther west 
— ^In all piobability more than one version of 
the legend anciently existed in Babylonia anrl 
migrated, 'with the worship, wesfcwaids. Repre- 
senting the summer sun, with all its warmth and 
its vivifying and productive power, Tammuz was 
legal ded as the god who passed the six months 
between the beginning of autumn and the end of 
winter in the under world As the planet Venus 
seems to follow the course of the sun, her dis 
appearance with him was mteipieted as due to 
her desire to rescue him fiom that piison-house, 
but, as her movements do not coincide with the 
seasons, she generally had to come forth without 
him. When the time for his leleasa came, there- 
foie, he liad to return to earth unaccompanied by 
his spouse. 

In the West the legend was modified, and 
Tammuz-Adonis there appears as the son of 
the Cypnote king Kiiwras and as beloved of the 
goddess Aphrodite He died, it was said, in the 
foiest of Lebanon, killed by the wild boar typify. 

! ing winter , and since the time of that catastiophe 
the river Adonis, now the Nahr Ibrahim, ‘ Abra 
ham’s stream,’ flows yearly, when in flood, 
reddened by his blood. The name Adonis is the 
Greek form of the Phconician Aden, ‘ lord,’ which 
this deity, in common with many others, boie 
In the Sumerian hymns (mostly m the dialect) he 
IS constantly called the ‘lord,’ un or uwun, and it 
ih piobably ^owing to this, at least in partj that 
Adon (Adonis) became one of hia names 

14. Tammuz in Cyprus.— According to Ovid,^ 
the scene passes, in pait, from Assyria (Syna) to 
Cyprus. Kinyras, king of that island, had, by an 
incestuous relation with his daughter ^ Myriha, a 
beautiful son named Adorns. The child was Drought 
up by the nymphs and had hardly reached man- 
hood when he became the lovei of Aphrodite 
One day, notwithstanding the goddess’s supplica- 
tions, he went hunting in the foie&t of Lebanon 
and was wounded by a hoax sent by Arcs (Mars), 
who was jealous of the divine youth. Aphrodite, 
healing of this tragedy, filled the forest with her 
lamentations and tried to levive him, but without 
success. From the blood ol the dying Adonis the 
anemone had its birth, and the river Adonis was 
thenceforth reddened yearly by his blood. 

15. The kjgend of Tammuz in Greece. -'-Accord- 
ing to Panyasxs ( 5 th cent.), Adoufs was the son of 
a xuTneess of Assyria (Syria), Myrtha or Smyrna, 

1 Kefam x. a See §§ 1 $, 
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whom Aphrodite had mnamed with a violent loro 
foi liGi fathei Tlieias. Mynha piofited by hei 
lathei’s diimkenness and the daikness, but, when 
affceiuaidfe Theias found out what had taken 
place, &o violent was his anger that he attacked 
ms daughter, swoid m hand. Mynha fled, pray- 
ing the gods for piotection, and the divinities who 
had been the cause of hei rum, lecogiuzmg that 
she was not leally to blame, changed hei into the 
tree which, since that time, has home her name 
Nine months later the tree opened and gave biith 
to the beautiful Adonis Aphrodite took charge 
of him and, placing him in a casket, handed him 
to Persephone to take caie of 

Other valiants of the legend of Tammuz aie 
lecoided, but, as they aio appaiently later develop- 
ments and seem not to beai upon the oiigm of the 
myth, it IS needless to speak of them here. How 
fai the above or any otliei valiants may be founded 
upon fuither details fiom Babylonia is uneeitain 
and will not be known until the Babylonian legend 
of Dumu-zida comes to light. 

i6. Why did the legend vary? — Not only was 
Tammuz faithful in fuIliUing his fate and passing a 
part of ins existence in the undei woild, but he 
was also faithful m bringing, as the god of agri- 
culture, the fruits of the eaith to perfection in 
then season The climates of Babylonia and of 
Syiia are so diflerent that any legend common to 
both was bound, in its piovmce, to dilfei , hence 
the vaxiations in that of Tammuz noted heie 
According to G. Bawlinson,^ increasingly heavy 
showeiB fall in Babylonia, m November and 
December, laising the nver-levels. As spiing 
advances, the showeis become lightei and fewer 
until about May, when summei -weather ariives. 
Fiom May to November lam is very laie indeed, 
and the sun^s rays are only tempered at morning 
and evening by the grey mist, Foi five months, 
therefore, Babylonia is a laud of drought. With 
this desciiption the month-list of Dagas, whose 
principal deity was Nin-Girsu — identified with 
Tammuz — seems to agiee,^ but it is the common 
calendai of later days® that is the most instruc- 
tive In this it would seem that it was the fourth 
month, yu-(n)umuna, ‘perfection of seed,* or the 
like (June-July), that ended the time of pio- 
ductiveness, and tliat this month was called 
Du*nzu, the West Semitic Tammuz, as the month 
of the god’s greatest fruitfulness. The month 
next following, Bibi-gai, appaiently means 
* making heat ’ ( =Heb Ab), whilst the 6th month, 
August-Septembei, is Kin-Iimanna, ‘the eirand 
of Istor,’ generally regarded as that in winch 
Istar descended to Hades in search of her lovei. 
Its Heb, name Elul (m Babylonian, Ululu) prob- 
ably means ‘grief’ and seems to express the 
common Semitic sound of momning and diatiess 
In Maroheswan, the 8th montli, the opening of 
the water-channels took place and was succeeded 
by the rain-clouds of Novemher-December (the 
Heb Ghislev), The 11th month, January- 
Pebiuaiy, was ‘the month of seed ’and probably 
marks the time when sowing became general. 
Fmally came the istand 2nd Adais (Feb. -March), 
in Sumeiian Se-gur-kud and Dir se-giii‘-kud, the 
two grain-plant cutfeg months, when the seedlings 
were cropped to encourage the mcrease of sprouts, 

Bougluy, the 12 months oi the year iall into 
three groups of four each, Nisan to Tammuz 
marking the -growth and perfection of the grain, 
Ah to Maroheswan practleally barien owing to 
the great heat, and Ghislev to Adar the season 
of irrigation by the rivers and the spioutvng of 

I Th$ Mv& 0rmt of WotH, 

hondon, 1862-07, a. 88. 

x\xv. [19133 20ff„ me 

’8*3D. 0* Pmohce, An Outlim of 'e'ra?n'Waf,bondon, 

1910, p, 60. 


the ciops It IS piobaMy to this that the 
tliioe neuods ot the yeai of Tamniuz—wiih Istai, 
with Kies-kx-gal oi Peisephone, and at his own chs- 
poscil— aie due, the division of lus yeai into two 
peiiods of SIX months each being appaiently 
Westein, 

17 Tammuz in the late Assyrian inscriptions 
—In these documents thuie ,ue certain names 
which testify to the populauty of the god— not, 
however, undei the name of Diimu-zi or Tammuz, 
but undei that of Adon, The Aasyiiau form 
I appeals as Adunu, and the names containing it 
may be divided into the specifioally Syiian and 
the Asfeyiian— the latter appaiently mutations, or 
tianslations fiom Syrian into As^^jaian Among 
' these are Adunu-apla-iddina, ‘ Adon has given a 
son’j Adunu-nadm apli, ‘Adon, givei of a son*, 
and Adunu nifita usur, ‘Adon, pioteot the land.* 
The pmely Syiian names seem to be Adunaiz(i) or 
Adunaiz(i), peihaps ‘my loid hath spiinkled* ; 
Aduni ta and Aduni-turi, ‘ my lord is my 100k * 
(Heb §7^7); Adum-iha, ‘my loid hveth (^).* 
Aduni ba’ah, * Aden is my lord,’ is West Semitic 
and belongs to about 850 b.c. (he was king of 
Sianu), but all tlie lest fall between 680 and 
660 B.C 

Whether, with Vellay, the gods of the countries 
into winch the woishxp penetiated may be re- 
garded as having become identified \vith Tammxiz 
01 not IS doubtful If correct, it was due to the 
fact that Tammuz, under the name of AdOn, 
‘lord,* was designated by a woid which could be 
applied as a title to any god, whether the Meiodach 
of the Babylonians, the Moloch of the Syrians, 01 
the Hadad of the Ainoutes It is tins, in all 
probability, that caused Tammuz to become, in 
a measure, identified with the Adonai of the 
Hebiews — that more general divine name which, 
with them, replaced the all too sacred Jahweh 
(Jehovah) of their own monotheistic cieed. 

18. The Tammuz-cult and its contemporary 
creeds — Naturally, the idea of a kind of martyi- 
god, dying, it may be, for the good of mankind, 
notwithstanding the difliculty of bringing Tammuz 
into this catogoiy, has to be taken into consideia- 
tion, The most sti iking parallel, peihaps, is the 
Osins of the Egyptians; and the Babylonian 
Merodaeh, who died m oidei that mankind might 
be produced from his divine blood, is equally note- 
woithy. As Meiodach, the ‘steer of clay,* was a 
sun-god, it IS not unlikely that he was regarded as 
dying daily and as being leborn that men might 
live. The sun as Tammuz, however, died yeaily, 
not so much that men might live, but because he 
fell under the evil influences of the spouse of 
Nergal, the god of battle, disease, and untimely 
death. Veliay contends also that Jesus Chiist, 
like Tammuz, was a sun-god and, also like him, 
descended into Hades; but there are so many 
fundamental difierenoes in tjie eareer of the 
mythical sun-god of 4000 01 5000 years B.O. and the 
Christ of history that comparisons may well be set 
aside. Tiie half -mythical Babylonian ruler, with 
his 100-year reign, oompanng so unfavourably 
with lus piedecessox’s 1200, may easily have had 
a znisadventuie m the huntang-field which pvo 
birth to the nature-myth whicli the Babyloniftns* 
Syrians, and Greeks have handed down to ns, 


LiTEftATURit —Charles V'ellay, L’eOulU et lesf&tea 
Thtcvmmtz {AMG. * BfbUothtqne d’Etudes,’ xii ), Pfliaa, 19Q4 ; 
M, Jastrow, Jr., Dte Kei%iiion Mabylan'i>&'}ia 'und Assynens, 
Giesjsen, 2 voJs., 10Dj5-18l;(cle{iail8 rather meagre) ; T. G PineiLes. 
"Bywm to Tarmnuz xAthfMnmhaater Maamn, Owens ColUge, 
Monoheater, 1901 (vol, jdviii. pn. ul. oi the M&vmrs 
oeedings ojr the Mc^Ticih^steT X/it. <x/nd PhitosopMenl 
session 1903-04), Meligm’ of MabvlonU md^ ^mpria 
~ ' - PBBA jcxxi. [19091 68 tq 
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TAHJORB-^TANTRAB 


TANJORE, — I, History- — Tanjoie (Tamil Tan- 
javar, * city of refuge ’) is the capital of the District 
of the same name in the eastern poition of the 
Madras Pie&idency, it is situated m lO'* 47' N, 
lat,, 79° 8' E long j m 1911 the population was 
60,341 The Diatiict foimed part of the ancient 
Chola country, and the kingdom reached the 
zenith of its power under Rajara]3, I (AD 
986-1011). Duimg the 13fch cent, it passed under 
the rule of the Hoysala Ballalas of Dorasamudra 
and the Pandyas of Madura. An independent 
Nayak dynasty was established in the 16th cent., 
which was displaced by a Maratha kingdom about 
1674. It was occupied by the British m 1773 
and finally ceded to them in 1799; the loyal 
family, who were pensioned, became extinct in 
1886. 

2 The temple — Tanjore owes much of its im- 
poitance to the great temple built by King 
RajHiajS, I , who was a devoted, Saiva, but toleiant 
of othei leligions It is known as Bnhadiswara, 
Biihati^waia, said to mean ‘temple of the gieat 
god,’ or Rajaiaji^wara, after its founder. Fei- 
gusson writes 

‘ In Wine cages out ol ten, Dravitlia-n temples are a fortuitous 
aggregation of parts, ai ranged without plan, as accident 
dictated at the time of their erection The one great ex- 
ception to this rule is to be found at Tanjore The Gieat 
Pagoda theie was commenced on a well-defined and stately 
plan, which was peisevercd in till its completion,' i 

Enteied by a fine gateway {gopiit am)^ which is 
supposed to oast no shadow on the ground, the 
outei court, used as an arsenal by the French in 
1772, is 600 ft. long and 260 broad, and is sm- 
rounded on all sides by a cloister. The mam shrine 
stands to the west, and above it uses to a height 
of about 200 ft, a magnificent tower, decorated 
with pillais and statues. The summit is crowned 
by a single block of granite, weighing 80 tons, 
said to have been raised to its present position up 
an inclined plane commencing at a village fom 
miles distant An mteiesting feature of the tower 
is that the carvings are generally of a Vaisnava 
type, while the ornamentation of other parts is 
Saiva Another cuiious fact is that one of the 
figmes on the north side of the tower represents a 
Euiopean j the popular belief is that it is the figure 
of a Bane who assisted in the building or that it 
was erected to foretell the British occupation It 
is probable that both the Euiopean figuie and the 
Yai^nava ornamentation weie erected by one of the 
Kayak princes, and that he was helped by some 
Danes who accLuircd Trani^uebai m 1620, The 
base of the great temple and many of the other 
buildings aie coveied with insoiiptions which have 
been translated; 2 nearly ail of them belong to 
Rfijar^ja and his successors 

Another notewoithy building is the tem;rfe of 
Subiahnianya, god of war, younger son of Siva,® 
with a colossal figme of Nandi, the hull of &va, ‘ a 
perfect gem of caived stone-woik, the toohng of 
the stone in the most exquisitely delicate and 
elaborate patterns is as clear and sharp as the day 
it loft the sculptor’s hands ’ ^ 

‘ The temple, though beautiful, is not considered parttoulaply 
sacred The legendary cause of this is that the Saivite saint 
Appar was refused adniiesion to it, and fciiat therefore it was 
not celebrated m his hymns or those of the othi^r thiee Saivite 
poet saints. A peoulicprity about it is that Sfidras are ad- 
mitted to the apartment next the shrme, flora which in most 
temples m this District they aie excluded, and that Valaiyans 
r» hunting, fishing, iron-xnabing, and cultivating caste], ^ who 


1 ISUL cwid JSa^Uvn ArohiUcturef Dondon, 1899, 
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are usually not admitted at all, here come as far as the great 
buU.'i 

3. Tiruvadi. — Tiruvadi (Tnuvaxyaru, ‘the five 
holy rivers ’), six miles N w of Tanjore, is a place 
of gieat sanctity, said to be holier than Benaies by 
one -sixteenth, where pious Hindus desire to die 
and wheie their hones are cast into the rivei. It 
has a fine temple, called PafichanadT^waia, ‘Loid 
of the five rivers,’ which contams mscriptiona of 
Rfijaraja and his successors ® 

Litbraturb —The authorities have been quoted m the article 
For the eaily Tamil history see V. Kanafeasabhai, The Tamils 
BirjhXem Hundred Years Ago^ Madras, 1004 , G Oppert, The 
Original Inhabita/uU of Bhaiatavar^a or India, London, 1808. 

W Cbooke 

TANNAIM.— See Judaism 

I TANTRAS —-In the senes of sacred hooks of 
the Hindus the Tantras occupy the fifth 01 sixth 
I place. Accoiding to their charactei and contents 
: they are fouith in the ordei of inspuation and 
anthoiity, the degrees being huti, arnrh^ Furdnik, 
and Tdntrik They aie also known as a fifth oi 
the fifth Veda by those who regaid them as 
authoritative and observe the ritual which they 
enjoin. In neither case is the senes entirely 
chionological Ol consecutive The Tanhas^ which 
succeed and aie in pait dependent on i\\<^ Pu^ dnaSi 
aie also m paits unrelated to the latter and of 
greater antiquity Their date, howevei, it is 
impossible to detei mine with any precision The 
existing treatises aie probably for the most part 
at least lepioductions with additions and vaiiations 
of oldei works which are no longer extant. In 
theur present foim they ate usually ascribed to 
the 6tn or 7 th cent 01 oui ex a, but they may 
be considerably later. TSntiik usages and popular 
formulas weie current and practised in a much 
earlier age, they belong to a typo of thought 
that is primitive and among primitive peoples 
vanes little in the couise of the centuiies Until 
recent years little was known of these woiks out- 
side of India A few have now been made access- 
ible m tianslationa, but the greater numbei aie 
as yet unexploied. 

The name tantra signifies a ‘web’ or ‘warp/ 
then a continuous 01 uninterrupted senes, and in 
religious usage an orderly rule 01 ritual. The 
word was then fuither applied to the doctrinal 
theoiy or system itself, and finally to the Ixteiaiy 
work or treatise in which it was set forth In the 
last sense the word is not found in the Amarako&a^ 
the great Sanskrit dictionary,® nor is it used by the 
Chinese pilgrims The MahdhMrata also contains 
no reference to the Tantras or to any leligious 
system founded upon them. All these facts are 
confirmatory of the comparatively late oiigm of 
the existing books. Ankara enumeiates the 
titles of 64 Tantras, comparatively few of which 
can be identified at the present day The best- 
known of these treatises and the most woifchy of 
study aie perhaps the Tantt akaimudl, Saktis^ 
angama, Eiiclraydmala, Kahkd, Kuldrnam, Tan- 
tratattva, and Mahdmrvdna, Tianslations of the 
two last have been published by Arthur Avalon. 
Paits of the Ritopadeia also are known as 

tantras 

Tiaditionally the authorship of these works is 
attiibuted to Dattfitieya, who was an incarnation 
of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vi§nu, and Siva. 

1 Hemingway, !. 27i Foi an account of the temple with 
illustrations see Fergfusson, p 842 , HBiD. xiv. 400; V. A 

Smith, A Misti of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 
p 80f 

Hemin^ay, i. 276 ff. , Fergusaon, p. 846 f , 4S1 

» Dated by Macdonell, but with much uncertainty, 0 , a.j> 
600 ; see Mut of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1906, p 483 ; of 
also T Zachanae, Lie induohen WbrterMcher, Strassburg, 1897, 
p, 18 ff. 

^ Fqr further titles aee Monler-WdJiamB, Hiot , g.u., 
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They aie therefore to be icgaidecl as equally the 
revelation of the Uueesiipieme divinities In foun, 
however, they aie dependent on Siva alone, who 
in dialogue with his wife Duiga, oi Kali, reveals 
the mystical doctiines and ohseivances which aie 
to he received and practised by his woishippeis 
This authoiitative 01 ‘higher tiadition’ is fuxthei 
said to have been dehvcied from his cential or 
fifth mouth As such it is pie-cuiinently saoied 
and secret and may not he levealed to the unin- 
itiated. * Tlie Vedas, the Sastras, and the Pui anas 
aie like a common woman, but this mystical Saiva 
science is like a high-born woman,’ ^ and its com- 
munication is foi bidden, Tlie leal authois of the 
several treatises are unknown They bear the 
name also of Agamasy and as such aie sometimes 
distinguished fiom Nigama^ the text of the Vedas y 
Dharrna^^trasy and other sacred books, The 
u Indian commentator, Kulluka Bhatta, asseits that 
levelation {h uti) is two-fold, Vaidik and Tantiilc,^ 
In the popular knowledge and belief they have 
piactically superseded the Vedas ovei a large pait 
of India, where religious practice and iitual are 
guided by the teaching of the DharmaiastraSy 
Piirdnas, and Tantias A native writer and 
exponent of these works in Bengal asseifca that 
‘two thuds of our religious lites aie Tantiik, 
qnd almost half our medicine,’ They aie the 
Sdstrasy the sciiptuial authority and rule foi the 
present age, tlie kahmtgay and it is therefoie 
incumbent on all oitbodox Hindus to follow their 
directions 

In paiticulai the Ta'ntras aie the leligious text 
books of the Sakias and of then various sects 
Theie aie different Tantiik schools, with valiant 
tiadxtions, the distinctions between which aie 
little undei stood outside of then immediate cncle 
of adherents The ritual of the Tantras of the 
Baksinachaxins, however, is said to be pme and i 
in haimony with the Vedas, while that of the 
Vamacharms is intended only for Sudias, Their . 
influence unquestionably extends fax beyond those 
who piofess to accept then authority. Wilson 
quotes a passage fxom one of theso tieatises which 
claims that ‘ many a man who calls himself a iSaiva 
01 a Vaishnava is seeietly a Sakta, and a hrothei 
of the left-hand.’® Even the Jains of N. India 
are said to have adopted foimulse and iitual 
from the Tantias, ancf the Lamaism or conupt 
Buddhism of Nepal and Tibet owes much to the 
same source 

The teaching of the Tantras, as of the PurdnaSy 
is essentially based on the hkahti mdrga {g v ), \ 
which IS regarded as supeiior to the hasma-mdiga 
ga of th^ Brdhmanas and Upamsads, 
Adoiation of a peisqnal deity is inculcated, especi- 
ally of the wife of feva, who is worshipped as the 
source of all regeneiative power. In all these 
wiitings the female principle is personified and 
made prominent, to the almost total exclusion of : 
the male Ultimately their doctrine is derived 
from the philosophy of the Ssnkhya-Yoga, with 
its theoiy of puntqa and pralpti, with especial 
emphasis on tne mystical side of Yoga teaching 
and practice. Hike the Puranas also every Tantra 
should theoretically discuss in oider five subjects— 
the creation and d^eatruction of the universe, the 
worship of the gods, the attainment of super- 
natural power, and union with the Supxeme Bomg, 
In leality their contents are almost entirely 
magical and mystical, but they range oyer a wide 
variety of subjects, scientific, religious, medical, 
speculative, etc., and are interested in all that 

^ Quoted from Monler-WSilwvms, and‘ tlinda- 
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conoeins Imman need and destiny, One at least 
of tlie moie inipoitant Tantras expounds in meta 
physical teims the natiiie of the Supierne Brahman, 
who IS mshkcila and sahcihiy i e* with or without 
piak'jtiy migunay and sagfuna; in the Wgmniiig 
only the mshkala Brahman existed, etc. Great 
u&o is made of mystical syllables, om, am, wn, Urn, 
etc , with Avhich sometimes whole pages of wilting 
aie filled By the lepetition of these, magical and 
supeinatuial abilities may be gained The use of 
mantras also is enjoined, and numerous examples 
1 are given , then essence consists in certain mystical 
and seciet letters or syllables w'hich they contain 
{hija) The significance of the letteis of the alpha- 
bet is taught, the employment of mystic diagrams 
{yant'ia), sacied circles {iriLha 1 cra)y spells, chainis, 
and amulets {kavacha)y symbolical movements and 
crossing of the fingei s [mudrd)y etc, 

Togethei with all this, which appears to us so 
meaningless and puei ile, thei e is undoubtedly 
rauoh that is of lustoiical interest in the Tant^ioSy 
and that is of value for the inteipietation and 
inteiielation of Hindu doctrine ^They are gener 
ous and bioad in their sympathies, recognize no 
distinction of caste oi sex, ‘ for men and women 
equally compose humankind,’ and they toibid 
the piaotico of sail Accoiding to the oithodox 
view, the rites and doctrine which they inculcate 
aie to pievail until the close of the Icahyuga 
LiTmATirnu —H H Wilson, i,n,, JSmys and 

Lectures on the Jiehgta/i of the IlinduSy London, 1802, esp 
1 248-261, lii , Essays on Subjects connected with Sanahnt 
Litmatme.do 1864, p 061? , M Monier- Williams, 
lim and Ilmduism^y do 1891, Indian Wisdom^, do. 1876, p. 
601 ff ; M Wlnternitz, Gesch der tndischen Liiteratur, 
Leipzig, 1008, I. 162 f, 229 n 8, 481 f ; N Macnicol, Indian 
I'heimiy Oxford, 1915, W J Wilkins, Modem EindmarnM, 
London, 1900, Arthur Avalon, Principles of Tanha (Taw 
tratattva)y 2 parts, do 1914 and 1910, 2 'antra of the Great Lihera 
tion {Mahdmivilna Tantra), do 1913; Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, do 1013 , A Barth, The 
Religions of India^y'E.og tr,do 1891, R W Fi azer, 
Thought, Past and Present, do 1016 A, S. Geden 

TANTRISM (Buddhist). — A complete study 
of Buddhist Tantrism would include the description 
and the history of its rites, its deities, and its 
doctrines, practically the expos 4 of the many 

P roblems which confioiit the historian of mediaeval 
ndia Buddhist tantrism is practically Buddhist 
Hinduism, Hinduism or Saivism m Buddhist garb 
The piesent wntei intends only to pi o vide the 
leadei with a definition of the chief topics. 

Buddhists weie not quite oleai as to the specific 
meaning of the woid tantra, ‘ Imolc ’ The Tibetan 
canon distinguishes the Suti a {Mdo ) and the 
Tantra (Pgy'ud), but a number of texts aie classi- 
fied in both sections the limits between Sutm (i.e. 
Mahay dnasittra) and Tantra aie not fixed. On 
the one hand, topics which are essentially MahE- 
yanist — e.y,, hymns to lodhtsait'das {stotra), lesolu- 
tions to become Buddha {praTfidhana ) — are met 
with in Tantra j on the other hand, Mahdyctna- 
sutras include a numhei oi fragments and often 
whole chapters which would constitute by them- 
selves so many Tantiik texts. 

A good example U found m the SadOharmapundamhet, ‘ Xjotus 
of the tme Law,* which containa a whole chapter i of dhdranXs, 
on toliBmanic woids, invocations in hfcany foim fco a female deity 
or to a female power , ‘giantesses' are ttientioiiod asprofceotors 
of the SHtna and of ita roadera Tliere nre good rewns for 
beheying that this chapter la a late addition * such an addition 
testlfiea that the spirit of Hahajano. had become largely tinted 
with the spuit ox Tantrism, or rather that tlie Tanlrifc syn- 
cretism made little distmcUon between Mahayaingm and 
Tantrism properly so called. 

Tftntiik books, by assuming the title of Sfitrsii 
secured authority. The Kdrap^dmydhk is styled 
MuhWyoAiasiltraTatwvdjia, * the very best of the 
Butras.’ As a matter - of fact, the introductory 
section IS wxifcten liocbrdmg to the pattern of a 
MaMydnasUtra} it does not pretend to relate, as 
, ' ' lakxxi. 
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Tantras do, tliu dialogue of a god witli a goddess ; 
it picboivob Uie old iMirase, ‘Tims have i heard,’ 
followed by the mention of tlie place, Siavanti, 
Jefcavana, and the dcsciiptiou of an audience of 
hodhxmttvas But, when we consulei the chief 
topic of tlie book, vu the gloiihcatioii of Avalo- 
kitesvnia as the ownei of the ‘ scienco in six 
syliablo'^i/ we cannot say that tlie author has 
Avntten what we should like to style a ISHtra, In 
many cases the Tibetan scholars were not deceived 
hy mero titles , eg, although the Sitvarncip') a~ 
styled Sxitia^ it is not in the Mdo^ but 
in the Bgyud^ that the Sanskiib and the Chinese 
lecensiona of this celebiated book are to be found 
But the fact remains that Mdo and ligyud oveiJap 
in a great number of cases ^ 

These confusions or ‘ oveilappuigs’ are accounted 
for^ by the fact that a numbei of speculations, 
beliefs, and piactices winch leach then full 
development in the Tantiik m last peiiod of Buddh- 
ism weio not iinknmvn duiing the foimer peiiod 
— tJie use of talisinanio spells Again, the 
Wekeins establish a close connexion between the 
woid ‘Tantnsm* and the worse fox ms of Hindu 
(or Buddhist) paganism — magic, theurgy, left-hand 
worship — and so fai they aie light, for the magical 
01 leffc-liandjuactices aie propeily Tantiik, and not 
to be found m Buddhism outside \ but these 

piactices are not tlie ■whole of Tanfcrism TantQa^ 
With the Hindus as with the Buddhists, coveit, a 
laige field We find in the Ilqyud the texts which 
are concerned with woiship, whethei it is ‘Tantiik’ 
woibhip or Mahayanist woiship, including the 
building of donie&fcic the election and the 

consecration of idols, the stoiras oi hymns, the 
daily ofioi mg. Woiship, with the whole of the 
religious practices, is a Tantiik topic. The 
Bhadracharlpra%%dh(ina,y * Resolution of Pious 
Conduct,’ IS leckoned a Tanttn^ because the recita- 
tion of this pranidlidnct is one of the daily duties 
of a Buddhist devotee of the Gicat Vehicle fxom 
the point of view of the Western definition of 
‘Tantia/ this text la absolutely non Tantiik* it 
is flee fiom any tinge of idolatiy, it bieatlies the 
most lofty spirit of the Gi oat Vehicle^ Litanies, 
lists of 100 names, whothex of Piajfiapaiamita, 
Avalolate^vaia, or Mafiju^ii, aie also Tantma 
Litanies may be used foi Tantiik or non-Tan tiik 
worship. We know that the Mailnthlndmasam' 
glti^ ‘Collection of the Names of Mafiju^ii,’ is 
susceptible of a twofold intei pi etation t the first is 
a gnostic oi purely pliilosopfiioal one, the second 
sees its way to give to the niost decent phrases the 
worst Tantuk meaning.^ 

Theiefoie, in order to draw a general outline of 
the history of Tantiik ideas in Buddhist liteiaturo 
and life, we must disiegaid the traditional divisions 
m embodied in the Tibetan catalogues or the 
Webtern theories on the subject, and build a 
classification of our own 

I. Early Budjoutsm .. — The Old Buddhism, as 
preserved in the Pali canon and in the Banskiit 
Hinayana liteiature, has a number of features 
which are not specifically Buddhist, which are 
alien to the noble eightfold path, which, to put it 
otherwise, are more or less Tantrik ox open the way 
to Tantriam properly so called. Lot us mention a 

1 PaUy j^nalyzed by 13 Burpouf, I'nirad^ d, Vhist, loud,- 
p. 63s 

8 Suo M, 0. Bidding and L do la Poussin, Catalogue 
cftM TihetAfli MSB of tM Stoin GoUeohon tn the India Qjjioe 
(Manusedpt). 

s Kahiuf*, I^yVid (Beolch), xxlv. Si31 j also in Vi^aya (Bulva) ; 
B, Nattjio, A Catalogue of the Ghmm Translalxon of t?te Buddha 
ts* tbiford, ISSiJ, no. 1X42, ed and tr by Kaikioku 

Wafcarmbo, pte JBhadraoan i Bine Pi oho BuddhiUmh»fehg{o$$r 
Lyrthi Leipzig, 1912. 

^ The has boon pubbsbod bv I P 

MinayaS liogatlior wjth the Mahdoyufpafd m Luddhmi, 

am Matmals, P&trogiad, 18S7, i. soot. 2 (in Bussinn) j 
worofoi to tbocominontftry civfjed Atnitalapxl^d, 


few topics. (1) Tlieie is a general belief in the 
ipystio power of the ‘statements of tiuth’,^ 
Bakyamuni piaises the use of half magical ‘foi 
inulas of protection’ which have a laige place m 
the more leoent SinhalebO Buddhism (pantrdy 
pai itta^ pii it) 2 (2) in the earliest documents 

respect is paid to a number of deities oi non- 
human beings who aie botii jjowciful and un- 
friendly , theie IS an ‘oibhodox’ way of dealing 
with them, but ‘unoithodox’ worship is the 
natural lesult of fcai Y^ijiapflni is leg.uded as 
the ‘guaxdian angel’ of Sakyainum, as the ino 
tectoi of the avou6 of the Church, He is the 
pattern of the ‘ Bliai mapalaa ’ of a latorage (3) 
The woisinp of lelics, the building of stupfis, 
pilgrimages, and idolatiy aie old featiues of 
Buddhism (1) Last, not least, the eailiest 
niachinoiy of meditation oi tiance is akin to the 
moie intricate machinery which constitutes the 
basis of the Yogatant} as Buddhist ‘ meditation ’ 
IS simply Ilmau yoga moie or loss tiansfoimed. 
Tlie ' insight into the tiuth ’ [satyadaUaoia), which 
is the only and the sulhcient means to nirvana^ 
piaetically implies («) the meditation on loath- 
someness {ahhlmabhavanCi)i when the a icetic, often 
‘adwellei in the cemctciics,’ ‘purifies his hones’ 
— i,e, fancies that his liesh is lotteii and falls, and 
sees only tho bones behind, until the whole xvoild 
appears to him as full of skeletons — and thus 
succeeds in ciushing desire; (6) the restiamt of 
bieath {prdndydma)^ counting the expirations and 
inspirations, in oidei to render thought moie 
tractable and to diiect it towards the Buddhist 
truths; (c) the vimolc^as, ahhihhvayatanaSi and 
kasinas, piolongcd contemplation of disks ot eaibh, 
etc , by which [d) a numbei of supeinoimal states 
aie induced, the so-called dhydnas {jhdna), oi 
‘trances’ and samdpattiSi ov ‘ecstasies.’ Accord- 
mg to the Pah and Sanskiit theologians it is only 
when absoibcd in those supeinoimal states that a 
man is susceptible of lightly understanding the 
four Buddhist Truths {satydhhisamaya) and thus 
piogiBSsing fcowaids mrvdna Now it is quite 
safe to state that meditations on ooipsos, restiaint 
of breath, the diveise methodb of inducing trance, 
and the tianoes themselves have been borrowed by 
Buddhism fiom Hindu yoga Buddhism estab- 
lished, more or less artificially, a strong connexion 
between those aicliaio devices of yoga and its own 
spiiitual aim, nmCtna But Buddhists did not 
ignoie, and then books do not conceal, the fact 
that the discipline of yoxja^ while it may be made 
‘ supiamundane’ {lolcottara)j % e, utilized for the 
conquest of also provides a man witli 

many ‘ mundane ’ (laukiha) advantages : lie who 
lives in cemeteries acquires power ovei the bhuta^ 
and the manifold spiiits who haunt these places ; 
he who ‘ lestrains the breath ’ masters thought and 
the body ; he who ixraotises trance becomes the 
possessor of mapeal powers and secures rebirth 
amongst gods, in short, a man who piaotises yoga 
becomes a yogin^ or a siddha^ an owner of ‘ poi- 
fections ’ or ‘ poweis ’ {siddhi). It is clear that the 
position^ of Buddhism is not a safe one. Let ns 
state it in plain^ words. A monk must peifoim in 
a Buddhist spirit, ic. foi the sake of mrodnaj a 
number of iites and meditations which confer the 
most precious ‘mundane’ advantages; he must 
disrogaid these advantages— which, in India; aro 
the surest mark of holmess— Whilq he perfectly 
knows that he can enjoy them when he likes. 
We may be sure— even if there were no documcnti4 
to this eftect— that many of the monks , of early 

X Satyaoaohana i see > IS. W. Burlingame, in X9l2, 

p, 429 ^ , 

2 See, B. Spenoe Hardy, Bast&i'-n UmaohUm^ Xiondow, 
1S60, pp. 20, SO, 2‘iO ; H. 0 WaiTeu, BuMMsm in ‘PrandaUonfti 
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Chiiafcianifcy were not ntiong onoiigli to losi&t &o 
poweiful a temptation, eg^ tliey peifoimed 
mnacle« foi ‘vain gloiy ’ In such cases they 
acted as ‘ mundane ’ yogis , technically they 
followed the lules tluit latei constitute tlie Yoga^ 
tantra 

II. MaHAYZNA, — In Mahayana hhaktiy oi 
devotion, andpwy«, or woiship in the Plindu guise, 


increase 

Mahriyana is, IikeHinayana, a thoioughly Buddh- 
ist dibciphne, viz a way to nuvdna*, the dis- 
(5iplo of Mahayana is a candidate for Buddhahood 
{hod/iisafivat iutuie Buddha), because Buddhas 
alone leach nirvana, he will become a Buddha 
by acqmimg tlie wisdom and accumulating the 
meiit of a Buddha But an essential featuie of 
the doctiine is that the candidate for Buddhahood 
cannot succeed without the help of the Buddhas 
and of the futuie Buddhas neaiing Buddhahood , 
this help IS secured thiopgh hJuxkti The early 
Buddhist paid worship to Sakyamuni, to the relics, 
to the holy places, but theie was little or no 
hlmkti m his lospectful hehavioui. Now the 
objects of worship aio so many living gods, so 
many hhagaimts, quite diileient fiom Sakyamuni, 
very much like the Hindu hhagavat, and they are 
entitled to the hhaXh of the laibhful. As has been 
pointed out seveial times, ^ hhalUi is seldom fiee 
Tiom elements which easily take a Tantiilc shade. 
To mention only one point a man will be saved 
by lemembeiin^ at death the name of Avalokita 
01 of Kr^na The names of the Buddhas or the 
hodhisattvas, the mystic formulas in which they 
have themselves placed a wonderful foiee, aenuuo 
a idle m the sanetihcation of the devotee, Bhakti 
has exalted the god to such a degiee that bhakti 
IS no longei necessaiy San tide va, an orthodox 
divine of the Mahayanist school, piaises without 
leseivation the use of dhmanls for the paidon of 
sms ^ The schools of the Mahayana known as 
the Sukhavatl sects place the highest spiritual 
advantages at the command of the man who knows 
how to woiship Amitabha ^ 

Every form of pil/a, including the ciicumamhula- 
tion of a stupa olienng flowers to a stupa, gmng 
food to the monks, etc , was consideied very useful 
fioni the beginning A treatise like the 
pi adlpa shows us that Mahayana has added much 
bo the piimitive liturgy , it gives a description of 
the many acts of woiship winch a Mahay anist 
devotee, a ‘ heginnor ’ [ddikdi mika), was exx^ected 
to x^^iform — lecitations of foimulas, symbolic 
ofloiings, wondeiful advantages to be obtained by 
acts which easily assume a mechanical chaiactei, 
so many features which give to Tantiism its 
specific aspects. A daily obseivance was tiie 
eightfold high pUjd {asLavidhd anuitard puid), a 
soit of woiship ‘in spiiit and truth’ , confession 
of sms to the Buddhas and bodlmattvm — bo the 
Buddhas who have a special claim to the title 
of ‘Buddha of confession’® — lesolve to become a 
Buddha, ‘ axiplioation of meiit’ {panndmand), etc. 
That this eightfold pujd often becomes a mere 
ritualistic performance — a special kind of dhdmni 
•^is proved by the fact that it is a part of the 
^ddhanas (see below). It is well laiown that 
Mahayana is piompt to admit any sort of spells 


1 , by A Barth, (Euvr&s, Pads, lOl'i, i 100 
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that piovule ‘mundane’ advantages '—-of comse it 
objects to ‘black magic ’ Fiom oiii xiomt of view, 
it IS moie impoitant to ol»&erve that Malulyaua 
woi'^^hips a iiumbei ot bounds which aie no longei 
Buddhist m chaiactei ^ The deinoniric ongms of 
Vajiapani aie nob foi gotten , he nmeitheless 
obt.uns a high lank in the pn nth eon , as he is the 
‘destroyei of the encniiea of the Law,’ he is iirob- 
aldy one of the fust gods who have been woi- 
shippedundei a ‘ choleuc’ aspect.® Female lignies 
—e g , the Taias—aie associated with the Buddhas, 
but theie is not in this association any tinge of 
‘piopeily so called Tantrisin ’ The same can be 
said of Haiiti, thefoimei goddess of smallpox, the 
account of ivliuse avatais is one of the most cuiious 
and the best known pages in the religions and 
iconogiapluo Instoiy or Buddhism Her woiship, 
both in the mormstic and in the populai mibeiux), 
gives a collect idea of the Mahayanist and of the 
half “Tan tiik methods of woiship ^ 

III. TaJH/TIUSM PROPBIi -“Tantrisin, x^i«p6'ly 
so called, beais a twofold charactci , on the one 
hand, it is a sysbemati/atioii of the vulgai magical 
iites and it has existed under this foim for many 
eentuiios in India and in Buddhism itself, to- 
gethei with its foimulas and its pantheon, on the 
othei hand, it is a ‘theuigy,’ a highly developed 
mysticism styled Vajiayana ; undei this foim 
Tantiism is an innovation in Buddhifem 

Tantiisrn has its piofessionala, the soicerors 
[yogin, siddha), and its laymen, the chmtUe of 
tlie sorcereis, also all the Hindus who worshij) 
deities or idols of the Tan bilk type The 
smceioi.s, who are at the same time * mystics ’oi 
adepts of the Vajiayana, cons ti tube a immbei of 
schools; there aie many rival seciefc traditions 
chaiacteiized by diftorent sets of foimulas, of 
deities, and of theoiies 

We shall deal with only two points which 
deserve special notice , (1) the methods of sadhana, 
(2) the mgrayoga. To he complete, it would lie 
necessary to study a number of vidhzs, or rites, 
many of which aie part of the Tantiik daily cult 
and have been adopted by Mahiiyilmst Buddhism ® 

I. Sadhana.— 'In older to peiform a sadhana, 
i e, the evocation of a god, the ascetic must be 
duly instiucted by a guru and duly consecrated 
The ascetics >vho have established the manifold 
secret sects of Tantiism had to pioxntiate the 
gods by long austeiities and meditations befoxe 
being favonied with the manifestation of the god^ 
they at last received from him the secrets they are 
now able to teach to then pupils. The gum 
theiefore assumes p^eat importance - he is the 
pai amount god of his pupil and the incarnation 
of the Buddha himself V' hen he has been taught 
all the details of the rites, the Tantiika must 
undertake the sddlianai by which he lenders 
visible any god he wishes and obtains control ovei 
him The most impoitant itoms In these magical 
perfoi malices are the knowledge of the hlja, the 
mystic syllable which is the ‘geim’ or the^ ‘ seed’ 
of the god, and the knowledge of the Dldyd oi 
mantra fV/hioh gives to its ownex control over him. 

Ou a ohosen d{iy the ascetic, after performing tho regular 
ablutions, weaving a neat dress or a new dress, goes to a 
sohtaiy place, either auapicioua — a wood or the bfljik of a river 

1 See, e g , Buddk xii), ed, W. Hadlof? and 

A vdn Stael-BColstcin, Pefcrogiad, 1910. 
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-H3t lQ£ii.b.50me~~a cemaioiy— according to the puiposc He 
sits theio at ease in a puiified spot and fullils in order the 
dllterent acts of a Mah'iyamst offciing of llowera and 

perfumes, eithei mental oi real, to the host of Buddhas and 
hodhisattmSf confession of sms, etc i lie continues in the same 
sWle by piactising the vntues of fiiendship, pity, joy, m- 
differenee, by dwelling on the essential voidness of all things 
Thus he IS supposed to have acquired both merit {‘jmipa) and 
wisdom (^Hdna) all this is only a pieparation to the rite 
itself The rite begins with the meditation on the blja of the 
god who has been chosen for some technical leason (every god 
has his own dejiartmenfe m mundane and suprainundane 
affairs) If the god is Yamantaka or Yamaii (the enemy or the 
destroyer of Yama, god of death), the syllable is hum , it is to 
be written on the disk which m the magic circle (mau^aZa) is 
the symbol of the sun The ascetic causes to aiise from hxlm 
the wrathful Yamantaka, hair bristling, blue, with six faces, 
with SIX arms, with six feet, riding a bull, standing in the 
altdha pose, adorned with a garland of skulls, exceedingly 
frightful When the god has been summoned in that way, the 
ascetic undertakes the second part of the rite he fancies that 
he is the god , the identity of the ascetic and the god la a 
mobaphysical truism , the ascetic does not identify himself with 
the god, he only leali/es the Identity As soon as the ascetic 
knows that ho la the god, he possesses all the powers that 
belong to the god any wish he utters in the pioper form— for 
his voice must be the voice of the god — will surely be 
accomplished 2 

As A, Fouoher, from whom this definition of 
sddkaiia IS boiiowed, rightly observes, the descrip- 
tion of the gods as given in Tdntnk tieatises 
must be aceuiate * any mistake in the mental 
representation of those fiightful peisans would be 
fateful The SMkana tieatises have been the 
pattern according to which Hindu and Tibetan 
artists woilced, and they furnish the best means to 
the identification of the icons or idols. 

Sadkanas serve all sorts of purposes — worship, 
white and black magic In many cases they aie 
coniplefce with their first pait, the summoning of 
the deity, to whom woiship and prayers are 
respectfully offered, Moie often, when the deities 
aie the * girls ^ or *pimcesses* {humdnt which is 
not ‘viigin^), or the ‘ascetic goddesses* {yogin%)j 
we have to deal with the woist features of 
paganism ^ 

2. Vajrayana. — But Tantiism is much moie 
than a pagan system of rites of worship and 
sorcery It is a vehicle {ydna^ naya)^ a way to 
final liheiation or to the sumvmm bonum* Tan- 
trism IS the Tantrayana, or the Mantrayana 
{^naya), ‘Vehicle of the Magic Formulas,* more 
often and more technically, the Vajiaytoa 
Fcym, ‘lightning,' is originally and remains the 
weapon of India, of Vajiapam, of the ascetics or 
yoginSy against human or demoniac enemies. But 
mjra, has assumed new meanings : (1) it designates 
the myatiG or divine energy w^hich is identified 
with ‘ intelligence ' {v^jndna ) ; there are mjrahodkz- 
mtfvaSy ‘ bodfmattms of 'veyra,* vajrayoginiSi 
* divine female sorcerers,* mjravardM^ ‘the divine 
BOW* ; all dmne beings are so many vajrasattmSi 
‘^beings of mji a * ; the supieme being, the 
Adibuddha,^ is the vajmsatt^a par excellonce. 
(2) On the other hand, vajra (with the variant 
Kmn%) IS a decent or mystic phrase foi Unga^ the 
male organ, lust as padma, lotus, is the literary 
rendering of ohaga or yom,^ 

To this twofold meaning of mjra eoi respond 
two Tantiik schools, right hand and left-hand 
Both owe much to the MahSyanist doctrines, to 
Madhyamaka, and to Vijuanavada , ^ they cling 

1 See art BormawwA, vol ii p 

3 Freely trauskled from A, Fouohei, Etude SUT Viconogrdphie 
houddlii^ie de VXude d’apr^s dea textes i7i4dit8t Pans, 1890-1906, 
pfc. ii. p. 8f« See F. W. Thomas, ‘Deux OoIIeotiona sansontes 
et tibwainea de Sdiho^ias,' M'uaion, new ser , iv [19083 1 

3 On the Tg,iitrik parttheon see A Gi Unwed el, Mythologie du 
JBouddhUim m Tibet et m Mongolte, tr* Goldschmidt, 
1900* The desoiiption of the local deities of Hepai In 
S, Levi, Xe 1906 , 1 316-398, praoticfiUy applies to 

ail parts of Buddhist India, 

a On the spell oip. mmipddnte hum see JRAS^ 1016, p 80?*, 
and D, A Waddell, art Jxivbp, vot vn p 666 The old trans- 
lation, * Jewel jOi the lotus/ may be right after all. 

e See art, Pumosornr (huddhist), 


to bliG thcoiy of univeisal voidness {^unyatd)^ but 
they develop the concepts of tathatd, tcUhdgata- 
garblict^ etc , and result in an undisguised monism. 
While Mahay ana states that all beings aie 
‘futuie Buddhas,* that all beings aie ‘embiyos 
of tathdgataSi the two Tantiik schools maintain 
th*it all beings are vap asattvaSi are the unique 
Vajiasattva; they also maintain that the natuie 
of vaira is immanent in all beings and can be 
actualized by appiopiiaie meditations and rites 

Now the left-hand school conceives the nature 
of vajra acooiding to the Saivite pattern j the 
right-hand school is neai*ei the Vedantist or Yoga 
tiadition : on the one hand the tiaditions of the 
Mahdkdlatant'f a, etc , on the other hand the 
Chuich of the Malidvairochandhhisamhodhii the 
Vajra^ekhaia, etc. — the modem Japanese sect of 
Shin-gon-shu. 

In the Tantras of the aaivite type we have to 
deal with a Buddhist adaptation of waivism and 
Saktism The three ti aditional bodies of a Buddha 
are preserved, but the tiue nature of vajrasattva 
is his fourth body, ‘the body of bliss’ {dnandat 
sitlchamaya, mahdsuhhakdya)^ the body of mjra ; 
it IS with that body that the eternal iathdgata 01 
hhaqmat eternally embraces his XarS or 

Bhagavati. Fiom this erotic conception of the 
nature of being oi the divine being it follows that, 
in ordei to actualize his leal divine nature, the 
ascetic must peifoim the iites of union with a 
woman {yog%n% mudA d) who is the personification 
of the hhagapatid who is Bhagavati heiself ; as it is 
said, buddhatvam yosidyomsaTnaintami ‘ Buddha- 
hood abides in th^ female oigan,’^ This truth 
was discovered by fekyamuni, who, according to 
the Ghandamalidro^ana^ conqueied Buddhahood 
by piactismg the Tantiik rites m the hai Im, The 
most conspicuous topic of this hteiatme is what is 
called the sij'lpujdj worship of w omen : ® disgust- 
ing practices, both obscene and ciiminal, including 
incest, are a pait of this pujd^ which is looked 
upon as the true ‘heroic behaviour* {duhkara- 
chary d) of a hodhzsattrai as the fulfilment of the 
peifect virtues, Buddhist mythology and mysti- 
cism are freely mixed with idktas . the semen is 
the five Buddhas, etc The leading idea that 
‘eveiy thing is pure to a pure man,* omma saiicta 
sanctiSi IS often expressed. * Lust is to be ciushed 
by lust. , . . Do strenuously that which is con- 
demned by fools, united with youi chosen deity, 
intent upon the purification of thought. Women 
stirred with the poisonous file of love piovide 
their lovers, ascetics of pure mind, with all the 
fruit of love. . . . Enjoy all the pleasures of love 
without feai. Do not fear j you do not sm, ’ ^ 

Wo may add two remarks, (1) Some * moral ' rulos are to be 
observed even m the ceremonies (e/ialm) which aio provided 
for the thorough onjoymeiit ol the mu (jKidrpm^ *meab, 

‘ alcohol,^ maithunUi ‘sexual union ’) A modern Saivite work, 
the Uahdmriidx^atantrUi^ explains that ‘the ascetics should 
drink so long as their eyes do not roll and mmd is not apfitated 
Beyond it, drinkmg- is like that of a beast * The rite of 
pilm&hhUeka or tattnachakru must not be practised with any 
woman, taut with one's own wife . so far, good, but there are 
two sorts of mandagfcs, one for life, tbo other contracted for 
the purpose of the rite and lasting only bill the completion ot 
the rite. (2) Secret rites are the business of a few ‘devotees.' 


iWe meet the formula, Magmdn Ihagavatlbhage^u 
mjakd)a, 

a On the mwiihmia, rites see 0, Bendall, ‘Sabhadtasamgraha,' 
Mus4mi, new ser , iv.-v. [1003-04] J D. de la vallde JPouasIn, 
‘Une Pratique des Tantras,* TOO, Paris, 1899, i. 241, ‘Note aur 
le Pancakrama,* 100 ^ Geneva, 1896, i, 137, 

3 On atnpu^id m Hindu Tantnam see H, H, Wilson, IXketdh 0 / 
the Meliffioua Scots of iU Hindus. Oakutta, 1346, p. 160f. 
(^Select wmkBf London, 1801-77, i 206 ff.) Little has been 
added by modern scholars } see E Bhanoarkar, Mmdvism, 
Saictsin cmd Minor Rehgii^ Systems ifi. 6), StrasS" 

bur^, 1918, p. 146 ^ 

4H. P Khasti’i, ‘Discovery of a Work by Aryadeva/ 
vol. Ixvil pt i no* 2 [OalcutU, 1898], p* 176. 

/^Tr Manmabhft Nath putt, Wmth if Indta^ Calcutta, 
1$99**X0OO, vii.-vii!. -r » r V , 
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On the whole and lor tho largest number of Its adherents, 
Tantusm iB fliraply paganism 

According to the left-hand Tantnsm which we 
have desciibed, the rites of union {maitliuna) are 
not eliicacious by themselves: before practising 
them the candidate for vajrohattvaAioo^ must be 
‘puiilied’ m a threefold lespect , ho must possess 
the body, the voice, and the thought of a 
tathiigata. This thieefold purification constitutes 
the Tantnsm of the right hand. 

These aie ‘aspeisions' or * consecrations * 
{ahJmela)y^ *maiking’ {ny^a) which consecrates 
the difieient limbs of the body, ‘piayeis’ {japa) 
which purify the voice. The most intricate part 
of this discipline concerns thought. No Western 
echolai has yet endeavoured to understand the 
three mysteiies of the body, the voice, and 
thought, the vajradhdtu and tho garhhadhdtUy the 
five tathdgatas (the so-called dhyanibtcddhas who 
are associated with five wisdoms, with the five 
dhdtus (eaith, etc ), etc. ; the Buddha, Vajia, and 
Padma class of formulas, etc. We depend on the 
descriptions of the Shm-gon-shii sect, which are 
too meagie and obscure to be thoioughly in- 
telligible? The opinion of the piesent wiitei is 
that a number of schools are to be distinguished 
there are branches which aie connected with 
rdjayoga (meditation and knowledge are the only 
means to the actuah^sation of the nature of a 
tathdgata) ; some other blanches piaise ritualistic 
peiformances, especially * intertwinings of the 
fingers* (muayd),^ some will admit the rite of 
union, but with a female described as a jncina- 
mudrd, a mental female.® 

LiTBRATUftR — i Tibetan canon — -A. Csoma, Asuttu Me- 
searches, xx [Calcutta, 1820], tr L Feer, AMQ ii [1881], 
H Beclch, Verzetchnis der hbetisahen Handsckri/ten, Berlin, 
1014 (on which see P PelUot, -/ jI it [1014] 113), Tamnatha, 
Gesoh dea Buddhiamus in Indtent tr F A. \on Schiefner, 
Petrograd, 1869, P Cordlei, Catalogue dufonda t%b6ta%n de 
la Bihhothhque nationa^e, pt ii , Pails, 1909, pt lii., do 1916 

f! Smiaknt aowcea — C Bendall, Catalogue of BuddMst 
Sansh'i il MSS in the University Library, Oainbridge, 1883 , 
]R. Mltra, The.Saaishnt JBuddhiat Xatei ature of Nepal, Calcutta, 
1882 . H P. SSstri, A Catalogue of Palm Leaf and Selected 
Paper MSSf do 1906. 

in Bditiom, translations, or deseriptiom of Tdntnk texts 
E Burnoiif, Introd d VJtut du houddhtsme indten, Paris, 
1845, W. WassiUeff, Per Buddkmnm, Petrograd, 1860, 
E de la Valine Poussin, Bouddhunte Etudes et matdnaux, 
Brusaela and London, 1898 ; C Bendall, ‘ Meghasutra,' JMAS, 
1880, p, 286, ‘ SubhKsitasaipgralia,* Mits^on, new ser , iv -v 
[1903-04] , Poussin, Etudes ct textea taminques, i Palleahama, 
Ghent, 1806 

Iv. The Tdntnk literature la supposed to he included m a 
fourth basket, the Bharampitaka or tho Vidyddkarapildka, 
on which seo HiuonTsiang, S JuUen, Voyages det, pllei ms 
hmxddlmtea, Pans, 1863-68, ni 37 (S Beal, Si-yu U Buddhist 
Jtee&rda of the Western World, London, 1884, li 166) , Ltslng*, 
Voyages aeap^lennsbouddhistea mimoire. , surles'ieligieujx 
dwtnsnts, tr E. Ohavannea, Paris, 1894, p. 101 , L. de la Vallde 
Poussin, JHAS, 1896, p 433 

V, On the authors of the TCmtras . — L de la VaUde Poussin, 
Souddkisme : Opimonamr Vhtst. dela dogmatigue, Pans, 1909, 
pp. 866, 384. 

vt On the suMiviaion of the Tdntras, with the data of 
L. A Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaiarn, London, 
1895, p 162 and H. A Jaschfce, A Tibeton-Eng Diet , do 1881, 
p. 112, of, the Padmatdntra, Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu> 
aonpta in the Library of me India Ojytce, pt iv , Sanskrit 
Literature, Iw E Wlndisch and J. Eggoilng, London, 1894, p 
847 ; Sarat Chandra Das, Tibet,-Eng. Biot , Galoutta, 1902, 
pp. 842, 800, 686, 697. L. DK LA YALLBE POUSSIN. 

TAOISM.— ^Taoism is one of the three * Teach- 
ings* {Sam Ohiao) of China, the others being 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Like Confucianism, 
and unliko Buddhism, it claims to be a native 
gro^vth. 

t, Lao-tse. — Tlie primary source for our know- 
ledge of Taoism is the Tm-Tsh King* This small 

1 See IKIITATIOU (Buddhist), vol. vjl. p 821, under 4 and s 
' * This phrwe has never been met in any Sanskrit book 

FuJishima, L$ JSouddhimm japonaiSt Paris, 1889, pp. 

Sl*“99» 

4 see ' Si dodn-dsSQU, ‘Qestes de PC>fiioieBt,* AMCy Bibt 
d*Mudee, t. Vili* ?ari3* 1899. 

, ^ Mutbfd has a twofold meaning. 


book of about 5000 characters, usually divided into 
two paits, * Coneeimng Tao *and ‘ Conceimng Teh,* 
compiising 81 chapters, is traditionally ascii bed to 
Lao-tfc,e (born 604 B.a.), an older contempoiaiy of 
Confucius Lao-tse, surname Li, name Eih (=5 
‘eai*), also knowm as Tan, a chaiactei which 
implies some auial peculiarity, is said to have been 
an official at tho couit of cfiow and to have been 
visited on one occasion by Confucius, who after 
the interview compaied him in his lofty incompre- 
hensibility to a soaimg diagon Despaiiing of the 
woild, Lao-tse letxred fiom office and disappeared 
through the Western passes, the guardian of which 
induced him before leaving to compos© the Tao-Tek 
King as a recoid of his teaching. This account of 
him was in later times supplemented by many 
marvels — c.^., his piolonged gestation, winch 
entitled him to bo called ‘old boy,* as his name 
Lao-tse might also be translated Si-raa Chhen 
(i 85 B.o ), who gives the moie sobei account of 
Lao-tse, gives also the names of his son and grand- 
son and of the greai-gieat-giandson of this grand- 
son. He tells us fmthei that about the middle of 
the 2nd cent B.o. a book of Lao*s was a favourite 
with the widowed empress of the second Han 
emperoi The empeior King (156-143 B c ) is said 
to have made it a ‘ classic * Still further back than 
Si-ina Cli’ien we have in Hwaman (t 122 B.o. ), Han 
Fei (t 230 B 0 .), and Chwang-tse (4th cent. B.o,) 
many q^uobations fioni Lao-tae (or Lao Tan) winch 
are to be found in the Tao-Teh King According 
to Legge, the fiist two of tliese authors quote the 
whole 01 parts of 71 out of the 81 chapters of that 
book. On a 1 eview of the evidence thus summarized, 
Legge concludes that he does not know of any 
other book of bo ancient a date of which the 
authenticity of the origin and genuineness of the 
text aie bo well substantiated. 


Criticism, however, has been busy both with Lao tsc and with 
hia book. Founding upon the name Lao-tse, which may mean 
equally well * old philosopher * or * old philosophers,* an extreme 
criticism has resolved him into a number of ancient thinkers, 
some of whoa© sayings are preserved for us ui the Tm Teh Evm. 
For this view there is no ground except the ambiguity of the 
name A less drastic criticism, of which H A Giles Is represen- 
tafcii 0 , allows that at a remote penod Lao tse lived and thought 
and taught, and that some fragments of his beaching are preserved 
in the Tao Teh King, in which we have those fragments pieced 
together by a not too skilful forger of the 2Tid cent b o with 
padding of his own This conclusion is said to be practically 
certain The criticism, however, by which It Is attempted to 
establish this conclusion is somewhat crude The external 
evidence summarized above at least docs not support it; nor 
is it warranted by the occurrence in early Taoist wi iters 01 
sayings ascribed to Lao-tse which do not appear in the Tm 
King and of sayings ascribed to Hwang ti which ^ 
there, or by the evidence adduced from the Tao'Tek King itself 
(repetitions, quotations, late characters, rhyme), while the dis- 
crimination of what is admitted as genuinely from Lao-tse from 
what IS reiected as compiler’s padding is too su^ect^e to^bc 
convincing In favour of the eailier date of the Too Teh Kmg 
it may be noted that, in its general type of teaching and m the 
avoidance of technical teimscunent in later Taoist authors it 
leaves on the reader the Impression that it belpnga to a mss 
developed btage of Taoist thought than is found in them. The 
Tao Teh King, however, still awaits a thorough apphcatlon of 
sound crltlcsl principles. Indian influence on both the matter 
and the form of the Tao Teh King has been asserted by some 
The truth of this awertion cannot be oensidered apart from toe 
general archasological question of the intercourse between India 
and Chino. There is a certain congruence between the mood 
of the Tao Teh King and Buddhw.m, but not such as requires 
the dependence of one on the other os its eAplanation, and the 
present state of our knowledge hardly warrants the ^sumption 
of contact wth Indian thought early enough to Influence toe 
Too Teh Kvng, unless tlmt book is dated later ^an oil the other 
evidence seems to demand. According to B. x Suzuki, the so- 
called Indian influence on the early Taoiats is not probable. It 
is curious that in Tao-^Teh King, ch. 89, § 8, there is an 
tion taken from a chariot ana its parts to which -P' W* Bhya 
Davids 1 quotes a close parallel as having been used by 
the founder of tho Madhyamiktv school of NortheinBaddbte 
who taught about the beguimng pf our era. It as to be notod, 
however, that the same argument, ^ly with a horse mstead of 
a chariot as iUuBtration, isiound m Ohwaug fete, bk. 26, p. 126, 
It iR not difficult to cull Irom tke Tao-M Kinf 
admirable ©tbical' maxims. 
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*Tho liigheMt i;oo{ltu*'js ih l{kf‘ watoi W liei Is ^foocl for 
advanUisinft all thin{j:fa and does not strive It taki’b 1 he pl<u o 
that all men hate ’ (oh 8) ‘lie who raises liUnseH on li)v too 
oannot stand ho wlio stiaddlea cannot walk* (ii) ‘ITc who 
0 V 81 comes men has foice , lie who o\ei comes himself is ationg 
He who knows h« has enough is uch ’ <o3) ‘I have three 
prcuoua thing'} winch I connt and hold piecions Tho flist ib 
gentleness Thu tecond i •{ modciation Tho thud is not dat mg 
to take the first place iindci heaven' (G7) To these nmht bo 
arldod» but for the uonsideiations mentioned below, the famous 
‘ Eeaomptiiise injuiy with kindness’ (G3) 

The vutues commended lie in the line of telf- 
Hupjjicssion Foi the inward state of which they 
tiiG modihcationb the chaiaeteiiatic Avoid i& hsu^ 
‘emptiness/ i.e freedom liomdesuea. Coirespond- 
mg to this irinei fieedoin fiom desues is the out- 
waid life of non action {iuq% %oxi % e, absence 
of self detei mined action for particular ends 
Hence the Avoild is an ethical dangei (12), foi it is 
by the woild that we aie draivn out into desire 
and action away fiom the stillness of our mnei 
being, Avhich it should be oui object to keep (5), 
though this tiue type of life is unattiactive except 
to the sage (35) He attains this life by a piocess 
of abscission of motives, by which he ai lives at a 
childlike state of siiontaneity and tenderness, in 
which theie is also exemplifiod the paradoxical 
possession of secuiity and stiength (10, 20, 28, 65) 
This ethical ideal is supported by vaiious argu- 
ineatB» Tlius in ch IS tno argument seems to be 
that to bo m a position to enjoy Avhat the Avorld 
X egarda as honour is to be exposed to what the world 
legards as calamity* That which makes me a pos- 
sible subject of either is just that I am an object to 
niyself. The sage thoiefore treats his person as if 
it weie alien fiom him He never identifies his 
happiness with this or that, so never loses his 
happiness Having no private ends, lus piivate 
ends aie realized (7) Again, it seems to be aigued 
that as ideas suggest thou contiaiies— c g , to 
knoAV beauty is also to Ipow ugliness — so the sage, 
seeing that everything is dogged by its opposite as 
Iw its shadow, lefiains fiom all positive action (2) 
laom the external ivorld Lao-tse gatheis illusiia- 
tioTia, both negative and positive, of his teaching* 
The shoit-lived' storm of wind and ram suggests 
the futility of violent action Watei in its fluidity 
and taking the lowest place exemplifies absence of 
solf-deteimuiation and humility, while, as it also 
beuehts all things and weais away that which is 
hard, it illustrates the paiadoxical issue of wu wet 
(^Do nothing^) in pu w&i (‘Theie le nothing 
that IS not accomplished^). Specially is illus- 
tiation to he found m yegotabie life, which in 
obedience to an inner impulse or appointment 
passee thiough its cycle of gi'owfch, ciuniinatiag 
and again subsiding (16) ^ The Taoistic life is 
thorefoie a life of equable indifierence, outwaxdly 
of non-action, devoid, ^.6., of action foi chosen 
ends , moved in obedience to an inward spontane- 
ity rathei than motived by outward inducement , 
a life conscious, rather than solf-conscious, spon- 
tauoous rather than self-detoi mined Honce the 
sage is ‘simple’ (10) with the simplicity of un- 
AVrought wood as contrasted AVith the definiteness 
of a carved beamj ? ho is free from solf -deter- 
minateness, Again, he grasps ‘the one’ (22), 
withdrawing himself from ihe manifolclneas of 
selLdetermmatioii along paiticular lines and hold- 
ing to Hho one/ the pnnoiplo which Lao-tse 
knows as Tao^ 

The metaphysics of the Tao-Tch Kxng centre in 
tins conception of Tao. In many passages Teto 
has its compion meaning of * a Avay/ exHier the 
ethical way that men should follow or tho method 
of aotion followed by Heaven (of* ‘ coxu'se of Pro- 
vidence ’) 01 prcsoi'ibed liy Heaven fo)‘ mai/s XoUoav^ 
mg. But eiseAvliei© it is a meianhysical principle 
(chs, 1, 4, 14, 21, 25j 84, 37, 46, 42, 6l, 62), The 
gist of what mutated m these ohapeors is as follows i 


Tho otigln of hea^ en and eivifch is naniclooB (1), ib indcod non- 
exiwlcriLe (iO), soiu(‘thinp[' quifce imU finite, whioh, when wo 
aitempl to doiine it, hecouius nothing (14, 25) , d we must nnko 
a nAuiL Ct)i it, we in,iy call it 'J'ao it may ecem to bo piioi to 
God (i) , it bccomod nameable in relation to the imiveisethat 
Bpnnga from it (1), in an oidoi which mav be paitlv known (12) , 
not only is it tho o\ of the univeise m a whole, but it presides 
o\ 01 dll beg'iijnmgB (21), i caching e\ oiyvvheie (26, § 3) and doing 
eyeijUimy, while it seems to do nothini- ( 37) 

Summing up what Ave have lieie, we may say 
(1) as transcendent existence Tuo is something 
quite indefinite, winch Lao-tse struggles to expiess 
by negatives j (2) fiom this indefinite giouiid the 
univeise of things issues by a piocess Avhxcli is 
emanation from Tao as mother and not creation 
by 2'ao as agent ; (3) J'ao is immanent in the woild, 
woiknig in ,au unobtiusive way, pioducing and 
bunging to peifection indmdual existences* On 
the Aviiole, we perhaps come neaiesfc to the mean- 
ing of J'ao when ive say that it is puie being (most 
abstract of categoiies) endowed with spontaneity, 
the ultimate essence and imjmlse of all definite 
things Obviously this conception of Tao excludes 
all idea of its equation with God In ch 4 Lao 
tse says of Tao^ ‘ t do not know whose son it is it 
appeals to be before God {Ti) ’ Theie can be no 
doubt that with Lao-tse Tao is the ultimate ground 
of all definite existences, Ti among them, while, 
by saying tliat he did not know whose son Tao 
was, he lets us see that, having ai lived at his con- 
ception of Tao^ beyond winch he could nob go, foj’ 
m the line of logical absti action there is no going 
fuither than ‘being’ Avhich is nothing, he yet 
dimly felt that it did not explain itself. 

The only other term m the Tao-TehKvng capable 
of a theibtic interpietation is Tian^ Heaven. In 
some instances of its use a neni approach is made 
to what wo mean by Heaven Avhen we use it as 
equivalent to Ti evidence. In this, its highest, use 
lb is not meiely tho physical sky, but a powei 
supreme in the woild of visible things obscurely 
ooimeeted with the sky, wduch is the supreme 
exemplar of Tao^ but, even so, posteiioi and sub- 
oidinate to it Tao is to Lao tse the ultimate and 
determining fact. 

His metaphysio, as thus explained, explains his 
othio The giound of existence being a pieifectly 
indefinite spontaneity, a daik abysmal one from 
Aviuch, foi no re/ison assigned, the multiplicity of 
the Avoild emanates, by the immanence of Avhich 
the Avorid is and is moved — all tins agrees with the 
ethical doctrine of abstention ±iom self -de tin mina- 
tion and of sinking hack on the innei ground of 
our being that Ave may be as this spontaneity in 
us causes ua to become Heie is the jusfciflcation 
for regarding Lao-tse’s doctiine as simply a voiiant 
of ‘ Tollow nature’ } only Ave must leinember that 
Tao IS both the substantial essence and the dynamic 
spontaneity of all things. This, of coiuse, bnngs 
up the difhoulty of accounting foi the existence in 
xiutxira naliirata^ the Avorld of concrete things, of 
any contiaiiety to natwa Tao^ and 

laises the question, noithci asked nor ausvA*ered by 
Lao-tse, why a shoit-hved stoim is not as much 
an expiession of Tm as the endming stillness of 
Heaven* 

Before tinning again to the piaciical side of 
Lao4»e‘s teaching, avo may rcfei to what may, by 
couitesy, be called his theoiy of kuoAvledge. It is 
by freedom from desire that avc can attain to a 
knowledge of the mysteiies of Tao (1). Inasmuoh 
as Tm IB tho pnnoiple of all existence, knowing It, 
we are at the heart of all knowledge. Theie is no 
need for the sage to expatiate over the world. With- 
out moving out of doors he afready^ knows (47)» 
ICnoAving one case, he knows all, for Tm is the 
one uniAmrsal principle (44). 

We can best letuin to Lao-tse’s iiiraotical teach- 
ing by the Avoid T^li^ which next to Tao is his 
key- Avoid. Like Tm^ It recoiyed Lorn Laot-tse, a 
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now mean in einoe it is the outcome of Tao (31) 
Thoie IS indoetl a Teh which becjins whoio Tao 
ends (38) This is tho Teh which is the lesult 
\>{ efloifc, self-conscious teh, Tch in tho Taoist 
sense is usually distinguished by some epithet— 
‘mystuiious,’ ‘large/ ‘lasting/ etc As the out 
come of TaOi it activity devoid ot self dotexmina 
tion, the evpiession of the spontaneity of the 
immanent Tao, Tho vaiious vntues commended 
by Lao-tse are aspects of, or nppioMmatJons to, 
this tch It is in this Taoistic sense that we must 
take tho famous maxim ‘ Kecomnense iniury with 
tehy^ wlieie it is a mistake to tianslato teh by ‘ kind- 
ness * The maxim la no moie than a piecepb of 
indilleiorit self-possession ► ‘Be a Taoist, even 
though piovoked* (of. 5) 

Lao-tse’s practical teaching is completed by Ins 
speculations on physiology and politics As to 
the foimei, it is asseitecl that the Taoist adept 
attains to ‘ lastmgness’ (7, 16, 44, 59). There is 
no place of death in him, and so he passes blnough 
dangeis unscathed (50) Hints are also given oi 
a death ivhicli la not destruction, implying a 
pcisifetcnce in spite of death winch is true long 
life (33). This thought, howevex, is not developed 
With the other foim of longevity appeals to be 
associated a certain management of the bioath 
(10, 62), and thiough this vein of thought theie is 
a coiinexxon ivith latex Taoist developments. 

In Lao tse’s politics, as in his ethics, there are 
attiactive thoughts — ep., the piotesfc against 
Inxuiy in the court alongside xnisexy among the 
people (63) and the detestation of war (31). Tlie 
Taoibt method of goveinment is Immz-faire, The 
sagely king does nothing, and eveiy thing comes 
light of itself (32, 37, 57). Logically Lao-tse’s 
thought implies that any sage would be the centre 
of a univeisal sway (49, 57, 77), but it is hinted 
that the influence of a sage becomes elective only 
when he has^ the advantage of high place (66) 
Heie Lao-tse is m line with Confucius, who asserted 
that his piinciples would tiansfoim the world if 
only he could find a ruler wise enough to give him 
oflice In desciibmg tho society which would 
come to being under Taoist influence, Lao tse 
pictnies small stay-at-home communities devoid 
of letteis and of luxury, content with what is 
theixs and utteily incuiious of what is not. As 
men within a Taoist society so societies in their 
1 elation to one another are to act Taoistically. 
The light way is one for men and foi States (61) 

Thexe aie unexplained lemamcleis in the Tao- 
Teh ATijjp, but Lao-tse does give us a leasoned 
view oi things, As we think back and back, we 
come to something which we cannot see or hear 
or^ touch, an obscure something fiom -Mhich all 
things come. It is in all things, which could not 
be apart fiom it. Yet it never parades itself. 
It simply IS, a mysterious, evei -dining, all- working 
existent e. Let us confoim ourselves to thiS' let 
us become one with it. For it is in us as m all 
else— onr essence which would realize itself if it 
weie not hindered by our self-will and selLseeking 
If wo put away these, then we know xt and aie 
and become what it tends to be It is Tao, un- 
qualified being, origin of things, and m them as 
essence and spontaneity. 

2. Taoism before Lao«tse»— The questiori lias 
been laised whethei Taoism existed prior to Lao- 
tse. That there was such an early Taoism is 
argued on the grounds of quotations in the Tao- 
Teh King from earlier Taoists, the peisisfcent 
reference of Taoi'^m not only to, Lao-tse 'but also 
to the at lea^t semi-mythical Yellow Einpmor 
(Hwang4i, 2697 B.O.), so that ‘the woitfs of 
Hwang and Leo’ name to be a» term for Taoist 
teaching, and tlie allusions in the Ta,o-Tek King 
and other 'Taoist writings to an age when the 


woild moved on Taoist piincii>ic8. It has* also 
been niguecl that, xvlulo the I -King is duahstio, 
it also ( on lams allusions to a inomstie and ideal 
istic stiaui in pie-Confiician speculation, amlt-lmt 
a doetuue of that fiom which tho dual piiuciples 
deuved [Tao) xvas in vaiious foiins noil knoxvn. 
Honce, it is claimed, the the doebiuio of 

Taot and some stron^dy held ethical pun ci pies 
intuitively known were the innteuals on wludi 
Confucius and Lao worked, Lao appro pi lafcing tho 
monistic sayings of tho I King but placing Ins 
chief reliance on tho doctime of Tao as handed 
down from the Yellow Erapeioi ^ In tho same 
lino E. H Paikor^ says that thcio is little doubt 
that Lao tse simply gave a namo (Teto) to a floating 
group of ethical piiiioiples alieady foi many cen- 
times spicad fai and wido ovei China and alieady 
x\ell known as the niaxuxis of Hivaiig-ti, and that 
eveiy single tliought in tho Tao Teh King had 
been foiesliadoived, usually ivord foi woul, m tho 
Book of History i Booh of Bites, Bccoid of 
Boole of Changes, Booh of Odes, oi other very 
ancient w'oik Among those other ancient woiIcb 
Paiker puts the volume attiibuted to Kw^a-n-tso, 
winch he dates fiom the 7th cent b.c. In apifce 
of all that IS heie said, it may still be roasonahly 
maintained that there is no conclusive evnlento 
of an explicit Taoism pi evious to Lao-tse, Even 
Parker does not deny a ceitain originality to Lao- 
tse in developing a now quictifetic conception of 
how human aflaiia once presumably were, and 
ideally should be, regulated, Theie may have 
been a floating gioup of ethical principles winch 
Lao-tse took over, but it is the reasoned quietism 
of tho Too-Teh King based on Tao as nictaphysical 
minciple that alone has the light to be called 
Taoism, and of the carlxei existence of tins pi oof 
IS yet larking. In the Tao-Teh King itself there 
is no mention of Hwang- ti, and the aihisions to 
the simplex social conditions of eaiher times do 
not prove the existence then of a leasoncd Taoism. 
Ceitainly this would be proved if we found Lao 
quoting ‘ from some sage anterioi to himself who 
had already formulated the doctrine of inaction 
in the very teims we are accustomed to associate 
with the name and fame of Lao tse lumself.'*^ 
The reference is to Tao-Tch, cli. 57* But the 
introductory phiase may he translated ‘ Therefore 
the sage says/ meaning that such language is 
chaiacteiiatiG of the sage, whether actually oi 
hypothetically existing, just as the next chaiitei 
contains a sinulai gnomic leferenco to the sage’d 
action. Five other quotations (22, 41, bO, 69, 78) 
may be admitted, but they are not ot a kind to 

S Love tho existence of Taoism anterior to Lao. 

nly if numeious other phi uses introduced by 
tho foimula ^hu yim/i’ aie tieated as quotations, 
can Justification be found foi speaking ras Legge 
does of ‘the sentence-makers often diawn on by 
Laotsze’^or foi saying that Lao-tse 'abounds m 
sentences out of some ancient lore of which ive 
have no knowledge but for hira*^^ Put these 
phrases may not be quotations so much as aphor- 
istic expressions of Taoistic teaching, uoihaps 
aheady cun ent with Lao and bis school. Pai kei’s 
wide ieferon.ee to ancient Hteiature must be 
heavily discountecL It is diflicult to justify ins 
appeal to books so innocent of Taoism as the 
Booh of History and Booh of Odes, Moi cover, it 
is one thing to find in ancient Jiteratnre expres- 
sions congruent with Taoism and quite another 
thing to hnd exmessions essentially Taoistic. Tt 
IS true that Tao^eh is a conjunction of characters 
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long consecrated "by use in the Booh of Changos 
ana the Booh of In the Book of Histo'ty 

01 elsewhere wo may meet with phrases such as 
‘The Son of Heaven acta as the people^s Failiei 
and Motliei, and as such is the King of the woild/ 
or “That the Pimce of a State should hold dut 
in his mouth is the Fiovidence [Tao] of Heaven ’ 
But such things do not piove the existence of 
Taoism as a Rcuemo of thought prior to Lao-tse 
Noi, when we read in the Tao-Teh King, ‘Thus 
we cannot say that the ancients meant nothing 
by the expiession “ Bend and survive,’” is it quite 
legitimate to annotate, ‘Note Lao*s allusion to 
more ancient philosophy.’ There is no evidence 
that the ancients giounded this maxim on a 
metaphysical Tao The I-Kinq does m paits^ 
contain indications of what may be called Taoist 
philosophy ; but this very fact leads Legge to put 
the oiigm of these paits postenoi to Lao-tse in 
the 6th or 4th cent n o. ICwan tse may be dated 
in the Tth cent B c., but the worlc asciibed to 
him IS suspected of being a foigery of a latei date 
In the present state of our knowledge it is piobabiy 
right to say that the existence of a Taoist philo- 
sophy prioi to Lao tse is not pioven. The Tao- 
Teh King may still be taken as the earliest 
example of Taoist thought, 

3. Taoism after Lao-tse. — The history of Taoism 
immediately subsequent to Lao tse 13 obscure 
Somewhat iatei its development can be traced in 
a succession of authois. 

{a) Lieh-tse. — The eaihest of these may be 
Lieh-tse {=Licius, 6th cent B.C ), but the authen- 
ticity of the woik asciibed to him is doubtful. 
According to hunj the whole of things is in pei- 
petual tiansfoimation. The ultimate basis of all 
is a vague something which dilfeientiates itself 
into Jmng, and chiK The second and third 
teims may be translated ‘form’ and ‘mattei’ 
lespectiveiy, though we must beware of assuming 
an exact equivalence to these ieims as used else- 
wheie {eg , m Gieek philosophy) Gh'i is more 
difficult to tian&late, Giies^ gives as its meanings 
* tlie vivifying principle oi auia of Chinese 
cosmogony . bieath, vital fluid force influence ’ 
The state of things when these thiee weie in an 
undifterentiated and therefoxe imperceptilde con- 
dition is called ‘chaos,’ whether this is or is not 
to be identified with the ultimate oiigm and basis 
of things. Piogiess is made from chaos by an 
evolution vaguely indicated, m the final stages of 
which the pme and light portions form ‘heaven,’ 
the heavy and gross foim ‘ earth,’ and ‘ man ’ 
appeals as the vehicle of their haimonious c/6’^ 
The general ethical temper is quietist, based now 
on ignoiance, now on fatalism. Another loot for 
it IS found in the subjectivity of knowledge, and 
the absence of any oiiterion of truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, though this is hinted at latliei 
than developed. Along with tins may be noted 
a disclaiming of any disorimmation in woitli 
between walang and di eamin g expei lences, Views 
of death are ^ven which are peihaps not quite 
consistent. On the one hand is put the question, 
whicii might suggest Buddhist influence, ‘ When 
the spiritual enters its gate and the material 
returns to its root, where do suivive?’ On 
the other band, it la asked whether death may 
not be another birth. Lioli-tse makes much use of 
anecdotes, a good many of which seem to have been 
treated by Taoist wiiters as the stock property 
of their sohooL The magical side of Taoism 
shows m Lieh-tse considerable development as 
compaxed with the Tao-Teh King* The soeiet of 
it is such a selfless identification with the life of 
nature as brings the Taoist into harmony with 
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all its foices, aiiimate and inanimate The alleged 
immunity of a di unken man horn injuiy by 
accident is used to illustrate the still highei 
immunity uhich one would enjoy who was entirely 
undei the influence of the ‘ heavenly ’ (^ e. * natmaP 
as opposed to ‘ self defceimined ’) element of his 
constitution 

(&) Ghioang-tse — The most biilliant of the Taoist 
writeis is Chwang-tse (t 330 BO). In him as 
little as in the Tao-Teh King is theie any syste- 
matic exposition of Taoism. In the development 
of lus vieus he uses vaiious hteraiy devices — 
anecdote, allegory, and imaginary conversation 
In some places he handles somewhat freely not 
only Confucius, but even more ancient woithies, 
such as Yao and Shun. How little Instoiical 
accuiacy or consistency is regaided is shown by 
the fact that Confuciufc is also intioduced speaking 
in quite a Taoist vein It is not easy to see the 
drift and relevance of all Chwang-tse’s chapters, 
but theieadei cannot fail to find a ohaiacteustic 
attitude towards leality As in the Tao-Teh King, 
the metaphysical basis of everything is Tao, which 
as the explanation of all things is not itself a 
thing It is more abstract even than non-existence, 
which is made dehmte by its opposition to exist- 
ence, and so it may be called non-existing non- 
existence To call it Tao is only a metaphor. 
Fiom this absolute indilleience all existences, 
including spirits and God, have come. No 
explanation is given of this coming into existence 
of definite things, though, to be consistent with 
the geneial scheme, the evolution must be un- 
motived and spontaneous. The piocess from un- 
conscious indifieience to the woild of consciousness 
and of dilfeientiated things is desciibed in the 
allegory of ‘Heedless’ and ‘Hasty’ pitying in- 
sensible Chaos, and digging in him onlices of 
perception with the result that he died (bk, 7) 
Tao is in things, their reality and the legulatoi 
of their processes In accordance ivith this view 
Tao and things are the hints of the illusory natuie 
of all knowledge coming thiougli the senses. The 
tiuth of thing.i IS peiceived by the spirit, and 
Taoist adepts, when most in touch with reality, 
are m a tiance, then bodies like lotten txee- 
stumps and their minds like slaked lime. One 
may notice also the incipient scepticism based on 
the lelati VI by of knowledge and the phenomenon 
of dieaming, A paiagraph moie quoted perhaps 
than any othei from Chwang-tse, though by no 
means the most cential to his position, is that 111 
which he hesitates to decide whether he is Chwanj;- 
tse dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butteiffy 
dieaming that he is Cliwang tse, Bince Tao alone 
really is, the truth of life is to be found in the above- 
mentioned trance when self-consciousness and self- 
deteimination are completely lost But, as in the 
Tao-Teh King, so here, tilings are taken for granted, 
with Tao as then spontaneously operating essence 1 
and m accoi dance with this assumption ine ethical 
ideal is with Chwang as with Lao a life of 
spontaneity Theie is inculcated an abscission 
of ail definite volition and an indifferent yielding 
of oneself to the course of nature. Hence follows 
a cbaiacteiisbic attitude towards death, which is 
regarded as natural and bheiefoie as little to be 
feared as birth, The Taoist is xndex>endent of all 
accidents, which are of no importance in com- 
parison^ with the independent worth of self as an 
expression of Tao* It is only false opinion which 
differentiates between this and that outwaid state. 
If all self-determined effort is a departure from the 
truth of life, it follows that the devotee of virtue 
and the worker of iniquityfall under the same con- 
demnation. Hence results a xiaradoxical levelling 
down of moral distinction. A similar strain 01 
thought appears in Yang-tsei the hexesiarcli whom 
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Mencius ciiticized, and is theie regaided as con- 
giuent with the teaching of Lao Tan.^ 

(c) Han Fei^Ue and H%vainan4se , — Other writeis 
leckoned as belonging to the Taoist school aie Han 
Fei-tse (i 230 B 0 ) and Hwainan tse ( j 122 B 0 ) 
The wiitings of the foimei aie pieseived in 55 
chapteis, two of which (21 and 22) aie entitled 
‘ Explanations of Lao’ and ‘ Illustiations of Lao ’ 
Apparent quotations from the Tao-Teh Kinq occiii 
elsewheie in his writings Han Eei-tse haidiy 
discusses the metaphysical side of Taoism His 
book IS ethico*pohtical, and is marked by shiewd- 
ness lathei than by loftiness of tone. One sym- 
pathizes with the Chinese student who piotesis 
against Ins being classed as a Taoist and explains 
what he legaids as the degeneiate natme of his 
teaching as due to a peiveision to a scheming 
selhshness of such sayings of Lao-tse as ^AVhen 
one IS about to take an mspuation, he is sure to 
make a pievious expiiation’ (36) and ‘The sage 
wishing to be above men, puts himself by his words 
below them ’ (66) Hwainan tse is a more genuine 
Taoist than Han Fei, but his wixtmgs in then 
fanciful analogies and extiavagant statements 
give evidence of a progiessxve deteiioiation of 
Taoism. Ethically he is supenoi to Han Fei. In 
at least one statement of his fundamental ethical 
position he shows a close veibal appioximation to 
orthodox Confucianism action in accoidance with 
the nature {lisvng) is called Tao^ and this nature is 
to be distinguished fiom the passions [ml), 

4. Later Taoist literature. — Later Taoist litera- 

ture IS voluminous and reflects that medley of 
subjects which make up Taoism, such as the 
seaich for immortality (which Chu IIi singles out 
as its mam obiect), the conquest of the passions, 
alchemy, amulets, the obseivance of fasts and 
saciifices, iitual and chaims, and the multijilied 
objects of worship. Much of piesent-day popular 
hoitatoiy liteiatuie may be reckoned as Taoist 
Probably the most popular of all Taoist writings is 
The Tractate of Actions and their Betrihutions, 
which dates fiom the Sung dynasty. According 
to the oiiginal text, retiibution takes efleet in this 
world. The piaotisei of viitue indeed not only 
may leceive earthly happiness but also may hope 
as the culmination of his lewaid to become im- 
material and immoital, hsien-jen of Bud- 

dhism), As for the tiansgressoi, he sufleis in his 
person and fortune, and, if at his death guilt still 
remains unequated by punishment, judgment ex- 
tends to his posteiity. Of this retiibution Heaven 
and spiritual beings are recognized as the agents 
In^ the illusUative anecdotes added in many 
editions to the original text the stage of retribution 
includes the other world and successive rebiiths in 
this world. The inculcated morality has many 
excellent details, but extends also to tabus— e y,, 
striding over a well or leaping over food. 

5 , Present-day Taoism. — Chang Tao-ling (A D 
34) has been regarded as the founder of piesent-day 
popular Taoism, which is not imfairly described as 
a mass of eupeistitious magic. The earlier litera- 
ture, however, makes it evident that before his 
time Taoism had yielded to the love of the 
marvellous. Chang Tao-lmg Is said to have re- 
ceived from Lao-tse himself, who appeared to him 
ffom the realm of spirits, a swoid and other 
apparatus in virtue of which he was able to exercise 
control over the spirit world, Bescendants of Tao- 
ling, m each of whom it is said the soul of their 
ancestor is successively incarnate, and whose 
residence is at Lung-hu Bhan in Kwangsi, have 
inherited his powers, and since A.D. 748 hold by 
impeiial decree the hereditary dignity of ‘ Master 
qf Heaven,* They are often spoken of in works 
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on China as Taoist popes. Aftei the introduction 
of Buddhism into China Taoism shows veiy evident 
traces of Buddhist influence, which waapaiticuiaily 
potent m the 3id and 6th centuries A D. In its 
leligious literatuie and jn notices it follows Buddhist 
models and boi lows Buddhist phiaseology It has 
its temples, piiesthood, and moiiasteiies Giles’ 
statement, that the celibacy of Taoi&t piiesta has 
been stiictly enfoiced since the 10th cent is 
subject to q^ualih cation Eitel says that Taoist 
monks 01 piiesta do not take the vow of celibacy. 
They may keep then families outside the cloistei 
walls and spend tlie whole time bet'ween meals 
at home ^ Doolittle distinguishes two classes of 
Taoist priests ® A Chiistian influence in the names 
and titles of objects of Taoist woiship has also been 
tiaced by some {e g , Wiegei) Many of the best 
known objects of popular woi ship are membera of 
the Taoist pantheon, e Yu Hwang Shang-ti, 
who IB the Supi erne Taoist god, is also he to whom 
the gieat name Shang«ti ‘sans pluase’ would be 
most readily lefeiied by tlie 01 dinar y Chinese 
Lao-tse is himself woi shipped as one of the ‘Tluee 
Puie Ones ’ whose images are pionunent in every 
Taoist teniple, the two others being Yu Hwang 
and Pan Ku. Taoism has produced a plentiftd 
crop of legends and faiiy-tales, the influence of 
which is seen in Chinese ait 

The gulf between the Taoism of the Tao-Teh 
King and piesent-day Taoism is a wide one. It 
has to be lemembereo, however, that even in the 
Tao-Teh King theie are passages which suggest a 
marvellous mastery of natuxe by the Taoist adept 
and piovide a starting-point for that search aftei 
immortality which, aecoidmg to Suzuki, fit at 
opened the dooi for the inrush of superstition. 
The suggestion has also been made that, as the 
opposition ahaipened between Confucianism and 
ofchei strains of thought, all of populai lehgion 
and superstition that found no encouiagement in 
Confucianism took lefuge m Taoism. Over and 
above any such accretions and any paiticular 
phrases in the Tao-Teh King which might provide 
a germ of magical developments, the general 
position of Taoism from the beginning exposed it 
to such deterioration. Starting from the assump- 
tion that man and nature aie fundamentally one, 
its quietism obhtexated the line between moral and 
physical, and pionnsed its adept such a harmony 
with Hatuie as laid open to him hei secieLs and 
made him merely the vehicle of her gieat poweis. 
The distinctness of tlie moial person was lost m 
the all embiaoing sweep of Tao, Confucianism 
also speculated on the relation between man and 
nature, and thought of the sage as exercising a 
cosmic influence. But this influence is the issue 
of moral development, and the Confucion emphasis 
on self-determined morality p?:evented any sinldng 
of man into natme, 

The nobler elements of Taoism are, however, not 
extinct. The Taoist pope is not recognized as head 
^ all the Taoist priesthood There are celibate 
Taoists among whom the nobler Taoist strain is 
cherished, who disclaim any connexion with him. 
In some of the secret societies also elements of the 
higher Taoism survive. Even in Confuoian circles 
classical Taoism has influence. The writer recalls 
one scholar who would not have described himself 
other than Gonfucianist, who was well acquainted 
with the Tao-Teh Kinq^ and who used to repeat 
with genuine appreciation, ‘ The highest goodness 
is like watei.* 

6* State relations.— During its long history 
Taoism has experienced a considerable vicissitude 
of political favour and disfavour. In the pre-Oh’m 
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tuTfios. Iho Yaiion» sohoola oi Chinese thought feeein 
to luivo been allowed free play, With tlie Ch’m 
dynasty, the lust einpeioi of whieh tiled to aup- 
piess C/unfuciamsrn, Taoism was in favoui, and it 
continued to en]oy impeiial pationage undei the 
early llan dynasty. Theieatter its political le- 
lalions weie clieqiieied ; e r; , m the 6th cent, it was 
suppiessod in favom ot Buddhism, while in the 
8tli cent, it was honouied by the empeior Hsuaa 
Tsung, After other such vicissitudes it was hy 
the late Mancha dynasty reckoned along with Bud* 
dhism and Cluistiamty as a hebexodox teaching 
in confciast to the sacied teaching of Confucius,^ 
See also ai t Mysticism (Chinese) 
lurRHATURK. — J. LeggCj 27ie Texts of Tdoism, pta i andiu 
[STia ixxix and nJ J, Oxford, 1891, China Itevieio, Jan -Fob 
1888; F H Balfour, Taoi<}t Text*; London [1881], The Dv^ine 
Cictssic him, Shanghai, 1881; S Juhen, Le Liwe tZe la 

voie et da la vertu , pai le pkilosophu Lao Tseu, Paris, 
1842, H A Giltts, Chaang-Tzd, London, 1889, China Review, 
Maiph-Apnl, 1880, Con/noiaiwm and its Rivals {HL), London, 
1914 , E. H Paiker, Dublin Review, Oct 1908, Jan 1901, 
Sfvdies in Ch%ne<ie Rf^liqian, London, IQIQ; R Dvofdk, 
Chuiaa RHigionen, Munatci , 1806-1008, ii , ‘ Lao tsi und seme 
Lebro*; R, K. TkovL^las, Conjucianism and London, 

1^00 p, j Maolagan. 

TAP AS, — See Asceticism (Hindu). 

TARGUMS — Though the teini ‘Targum ’ was 
used hy JeAvish authorities to designate the Mans- 
latioii of the Ilehiew )Scriptiuo3 into any language, 
it was speciilcally restricted to the Aramaic render- 
ings (cf. Kzr 4). Aramaic versions were used 
liturgically , the Hebiew text was lead fiom a 
scroll, and this was followed by the Aramaic, re- 
cited without book by the oincial called 
gmian. This custom continued to the 10th cent., 
and was in paits maintained beyond that date 
It IS possible that the famous lesciipt of Justinian ^ 
was directed against the liturgical use of the 
Tai gum 

The most widely read of the Taigums was that 
asciibed to Onqclos e, Aquila), who lived m the 
2nd centuiy A D Aquila leally rendered the 
Scriptures into Gieek, but his name became associ 
abed also with the Aramaic veision. On^elos is a 
translation of the Pentateuch only, and it is known 
as the ' Babylonian Targum,’ not so much because 
of its language, as because of its olhcial adoption 
in the Baby Ionian Jewish academies Thus, 
though edited in Babylonia, Onqelos is dialectic- 
uUy raleRtinlan. Onqelos probably includes ele- 
ments of consideiame antiquity, which weie 
derived from oval tiaditioii; some of it, on the 
otliei hand, isobvioufaly of iitoiaryongin. Onqelos 
w^eiit thiough vaiious re-editings, so that the 
extant text is not usually referred to an oarliei 
period than the 4th or 6th century. The * Pales- 
tinian Taigum ’ (known also as tho ‘ Targum of 
Jonathan’), though later than the earliest re- 
cension of Onqelos, contains elements older than 
the latter. The movst remarkable theological 
charaotexistio of the Taigums is the avoidance of 
anthropomorphisms. They aie thus paraphrases 
rather than translations, though in veiy large 
part Onqelos is literal enough. 

Similarly there weie two Taigums to the 
Prophets t the * Babylonian ’ (asoribcd to Jonathan, 
son of XJzziel), which originated (despite its Baby- 
lonian use) in Palestine; and the 'Palestinian/ 
which is fuller of homii etic elements. As selections 
were read from the Prophets {heef^drdth) in the 
synagogues, these Taigums also partook of an 
official character. 

On the other hand, there were no such ofHcial 
Targttms to those parts of the Bible fiom which no 
haft^idth were deiivcd. Hence these Targumim 
to the Hagiographa form independ ent groups. On 
the whole they are freer, and in some cases (as in 
1 Seized ISdtisf Mdum, 7. s Talmud, 


UiB Second Taigum to Ebthei) aic ol giuatei in 
toicst foi folk lo'io bluin foi exegesis The Taigum 
to the Song of Songs ib tbiougliout allegoiioai 
LrrLUAfTjRE —See full liMi of tuHiouties i» HDR iv C8J Add 
W BAcher, Die alMe T iminoloqie dev ;}adischon Rohnjt' 
avrslogung, Leipzig, 3809, p 204 If , and his ni b m JE 

1 AlUlAilAMS. 

TARTARS.— See Turko Tatars, 

TASMANIANS.— See Australasia, Poly- 

^ NESIA. 

TATHAGATA.— WImtevei it muy have meant 
ongmally, oi fiom ivluitevei souiec it may liave 
been deiived, Tathagata is an epithet of Ihiddb.i 
used to oxpiess his veiy personality It la, Ihsb of 
all, an appellation to specify his dignity as an 
enlightened being and a teacliei of men and gods 
lie is the one who has loali/od the four tiuths 
acc'oiding to leality [gnthabkfitmn) and, con&c 
quently, niasfceied the way to the icali/atioii ot 
tile truths Sensation, peiception, and though ts 
aie all undci his owm control. He is fiec fiom tlie 
bondage of the six senses and attachment to tiien 
obiects, hecause they aie not his masteis, as they 
aie with the common per»])lc, lait he is master ovoi 
them ^ Thus ho ;is beyond all tho com motions and 
distuibances ansing fioin contact with the objects 
of sense and thought. He was born a man, but 
has become a supeihuman bemg m lespect of and 
by vntue of these highest moral and intellectual 
attainments.^ In oidei to ex pi ess these supoi 
human excellences of Buddha’s peisonality, the 
Buddhists fiom the earliest time imed to call tlieu 
master the Tathagata with a special leverence. 

In this use, theiefore, the appellation signifies 
neaily the same thing as Siucata /the one 
wdiQ has gone blessed’) Heie Tathagata means 
the one who has gone {gata) fiom the icalm of 
attachment to tho other beyond acioiding to 
reality {taih^, which means the samo as yathCt’ 
hhutaQn) 

But tho virtue of a Buddha does not consist m 
attaining this position foi himself alone He 
teaches the people the }Vay to the same attain 
I ment and guides them in its realization. He is 
■ the Master who, having himself leaehed the casUo 
of fearlessness, invites and leads them to the same 
' The Tathagata is nob only sme that lie is tho 
peifectly enlightened one and has thoroughly ovei- 
oonie the miseries of existence, bub also equally 
sure that he is the mastei of the Truth and tho 
Law. With this confidence he turns the 'iupromo 
wheel of the Law and roais a lion’s roai in the 
assemblies of heings ^ Thus the Tathagata is tho 
enlightened one who knows the Way and reveals 
that Way by treading which he himself has become 
the ‘thus-gone.’'* He piactises as he pleaches 
[yatkd’-'oadl tathadidri) and mce Though 

this explanation of the teim is, as etymology, 
certainly far-fetched, it la quite natuial that tho 
Buddhists saw in then Mnstoi a being without any 
falfeohood and self-deceit. The assoeiation of the 
appellation with the veiy personality of an un- 
erring Mastei of the w^ay to final emancipation 
IS undeniable, A stanza which is said to have \ 
been uttered by the disciples at the death of the 
Master is another testimony to this association. 

It reads : 

1 See Maijhima, non 102 and 123 (tr, K E. Heumann, id. 

88, 201 L), and Saniyutta, \xu 94, xxxv xao {TTS ed. lil. X$9! > 
iv, IS7) 

B See Sarpyutta, xxxv, 90, xhv 2 (PfS ed. iv. 04, 880). 

8 Bee xd. Si ed. li 27), and Anhutiara, iv 9 

(,P1'S ed. 11 9) j, j . 

i See Srnmum. v!ii, 7 {PTS pd. i. 191), %•<£«, eS {PPSirl, lil, 
0^; cf Aihgnttara, vi, 64 (PTiS ed ijL4t7), no. 86 

(PTS ed. 1 , 872) 5 Saddharma-punridi {SUM \xi [1 8843 1 20 f J. 

«vSee Uwuitahai 11% (PTs ed. ju 122]; Angditam, iv. 28 
CPT8 ed. ii. 28 L), Of. belOH. Lmm qh, li ; and Mahdvastu 
(edi Sc^nait, Faria, 1890, \i, 2G0, 266, 302, etc,) 
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*XtK Maf.lt I, such a Mabtei u he is Q/athd ifathso), without 
aiij parallel in Uic isoild, the Tathajjata is gono 
‘ThuS'goiio ’ IS the Mastei who has &een the way 
and lovealcd it to us, aceouling to reality 
To the Buddhists then Mastei was the ‘thus 
gone’ 01 ‘ tliuh destined’ (tianslation of Edmunds) 
to final emancipation, the ‘ pel footed ’ {dei' Voll- 
endeie, Neumann) in wisdom audits leahzation, in 
shoit, the ‘ tiiith-wmnci ’ (Khys Davids), The 
appellation was ceitainly a self-desimiation of 
Buddha, but it was more used by hia disciples to 
express their confidence in the Master, 

§0 fai the empiiical aspect of the concept. We 
must now take up the metaphysical side of the 
idea conveyed by or attached to the teim. The 
Buddhists weie, piobably in Buddha’s lifetime, 
nea.ily lealizmg foi themselves the truth that the 
rovealei of the Way must be at home in it, and 
that theiefoio he is the Way itself. They said . 


* Tho laws (dhamma) are real and not otherwise as they are, 
and these tie perfectly known by tho Tathagata *2 Here ‘the 
lav\s * mean not only Buddha'a teaching, but the things taught 
in his teaching and theii essence Hence the saying ‘ He, the 
niessed One, knows having known (the laws), sets having seen, 
born of Light, bom of Wisdom, boin of Truth (dhamma ofiUtoX 
and born of Bihma, He is the one who leveals and tells, the 
One who gives immoitaht\ , the Lord of Truth, the Tuthagata ’ '* 
Here we hni o translated tho dhamma by * truth,’ i o the truth 
Qxpiessed m Buddha’s laws 

Tlie ideas here formulated cannot be called 
metaphysical speculations , still they show a 
tendency to base the faith in the Master on the 
transcendental entity of the Tuith, not only 
levealed to us by him, but also represented pei son- 
ally by him The foundation and elaboiation of 
these ideas must proceed to a further development 
of Buddhological (so to speak, in analogy with 
‘Cliiistological’) speculations. The fact of the 
faith has been laid down by the pei sonal anfluenoe 
of the Master; thought and clear conception 
must folloAV it And it is quite natuial that 
the Buddhological ideas were always closely 
associated with the appellation Tathagata. These 
tlioughts may be studied from, three aspects or 
phases of then development. They aae • (1) the 
1 elation of the Tathagata to the Truth {dhamma) 
which he levealed, (2) the communion of the 
Tathagata with the many other Tathagatas, and 
(3) the eternity of the personality of the Tathagata 

(3) The teim dhamma (in both suigulai and 
pluial) IS a very flexible one But the vaiious 
aspects of the concept have a necessaiy connexion, 
when viewed as centiing m the peison of the 
Master. The dhamma (plural) aie qualities of 
things, both pliy.sioal and mental , which aie 
tiansient, but subject to tho laws These laws 
make up existence,^ and our attachment to and 
tluist foi them are the causes of the misenes of 
life Misery, its genesis, its extmction, and the 
way of release from it — these truths have been 
revealed by the Tathagata according to reality 
{^j0th0MMam)< Thus our emancipation fiom the 
miseries is possible only by reahssing to ouraoives 
the laws according to roahty. These aie the laws 
or teachings {dhamma) of the Tath%ata. There- 
foie the laws have their root, lig^ht, and basis in 
the Blessed One.® Buddha is the king of the laws. 
On the other hand, howevei, Buddhahood is 
attainable only by the comjnehension of the laws. 
Bonce it is true also that Buddha is the protector 
of the laws, who, leaning upon the laws, reveres, 
honours, and adores them. The Baw abd its 
levealer aie mutual in their relations. , He who 
' 1 1500^? <4 th^ Great Decease^ vl. X5 xi. [1900] 116 f , 
ed, 0, OhilderB, London, 1878, p. 62) 

* no. 84 ; of, below, ch. ii of the Lotm^ 

8 See no 18 (PTS ed, i 182) ; BarnmiUdi xxxv, 

116 (PW ed, iv. 04f ) ; of, below, ch. v. of tho Lotrn* 

* Soo AiimUrn'O/i v, d7 (BPb ed, il. 76), andpewsisn. 

0 See xxiv. (PTS ed, lii, 20^17), eto, 

6 SOo AiigutmUi iU, U (PTB edr I 309), v. m (PPB odL Ml 
160), 'ok. . ‘ ^ - 


j-ees the Law sees the Mastei, and inuevena ^ Tlio 
dhamma is not ineiely a phenomenon oi an uisli no- 
tion , it IS in icality tho T'lufch, accoidiiig to and 
by viibuG of which the Mast/Ci and his folloMuis, 
and consequently the Buddlias of the past and 
futuze, liave attained oi faliall attain Buddhahood 

(2) Aceoidmg to a commenbatoi, as given by 
Buinonf, Tatlulgata {tathCi dgata^ * thiis-coine ^) 
means the one \\ho has come thus, in the same 
mannei as his piedecessors, the Buddhas of tin. 
past, it IS, on the othei side, taiha and qaia, 

‘ thus-gone,’ and means the one wlio has piococded 
01 depaited as they ^ Tho oneness of ciiligliteii- 
ment and Law among the Buddhas of the past and 
of the piesent is an idea as old as the histoiyof 
Buddhism, and the development of its plulosojihy 
has always had a close lelation with the idea 
‘The Tathagata (phiz ) lead men by the light law 

these aie tho words boheveil to 
have been spoken by Buddha himself to Ins temp- 
ti eases This and similar passages, speaking of 
the Tathagatas and the Law, indicate the com- 
munion of the Tathagatas, oi the unity of Buddha- 
hood in the same tiuth. Not only has the Law 
been proclaimed by tho Law-boin Buddhas,^ but 
they all have one and the same road to tiead 
This one load (c/taydna)® consists in nothing but 
revel ence towards and realization of tlie Law 
Heiein lies the veiy essence of the teaching of all 
the Tathagatas, oi , speaking metaphysically, then 
entity — dhmvmatd'^ on dhammasm siidhmnmatdJ 
In this concept of the essence of Buddha’s teaching 
or Law, and consequently of las pei&onahty as the 
Law-born, the Buddhist philosophois have found 
a metaphysical basis for then faith in Buddha as 
tho dhamma-'howu They were to find, by the 
help of this idea, a metapliysioal unity in tho com- 
munion of all the Tathh^gatas. It is quite natnuil 
that Nagarjuna,® the Mahnyunist plulosophei of 
the 2nd cent, founded llis theoiy of Buddha^M 
dhamnahdycty oi dharma-dtmd, upon tliia concept 
of dhammaid and the authoiity of the verses 
speaking of the ekaydna^ above referied to 

(3) This point gives us a key to the consideration 
of Buddhologieal speculation’ on the eternity of 
the Tathagata’s life, Whethei the Tathiigata 
exists after his bodily death or not ns a question 
that had been asked from very early times in 
Buddhist history. Buddha is said to have neithei 
affiinied noi denied it,® It is lemarkable that 
eveiy time this question i.s asked Buddha is named 
by the epithet Tathagata, "Whatevoi this con- 
nexion may have implied, we bee that tho 
question is affiimed on a metaphysical basis in tho 
Mahay ana texts, and that lieie again the appella- 
tion Tathagata comes most oonspiouoiisly to the 
fiont. We have two most impoitant texts, ^vluoh 
devote each a whole cliaptei to the question of the 
duiation of the Tathagata’s life {Tathdquta^dm§- 
pramdnd) — the Lotus qy tM Lriw^^ and the Gokim 


1 XttvuUalsat 92 (PTS ed. p. 91) j Satfiyuita» xxii. 87 ed, 
lit 120) 

8 Xntred, d Vhjst. da bowldfnme twhen, Bans, 1845, p 76 ; 
of, Mahdwatu (ed, S^nart, h. 268) 

8 Satnytitta, Iv, 8, 6 (X^TS^d u 127). 

il PheragdthCv, verse 491 (P'BS ed, p. 61) ; tr 0 A F Rhys 
Davids, Psa lms of the Bang BrtdiUnms London, 1913, p, 2d7 

^ 3ee SarppuUa^ xlviJ, 18, 4S (PTSf ed, v 1C8, 236), efo. ; 
Ahguiictia, vl ed, id, 814), cf, the Lotus, cap oh.h. 

iSBBxxi 49, 64, etc). , , 

8 See Saimu>tta^ vi, i 2. Ivl 24 (X*'X^S ed i 140, v. 484); 
Ahguttmai iv 2l(P2^^ed, it 21); cf. Pi ajfld pHi amM In 
8008 verses (ed, l\ntra, Oatoutta, 1888, p 896) 

7 XXlghUt no, 19 ' 

8 In hia Pi aim pdramitd msim (B Nan Jio, Oataloguc of 
Chinese JSuddhut XAieraXimt Oxford, 1883, no, 1169) 

9 A whole chapter called the A nydlcata, * tlndeiined/ 
yutta. xjlv,, ie devoted tej^he question , of (if/ft, xxu. 66 L, 
Xxlv,'36-48, xxiii 1-16; XlajjhmMi noa 63, 7&, etc. 

oh. wn i 

n (ed. Ohandra Dae, Oalcutta, 1898), pp H-l) . 
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The Aral} of these texts evpounda at length the transcendental 
side of the Buddhological speculation, and the chaptei above 
refmied to may he taken as the conclusion of the exposition 
Though the whole text seems to he a composite one, made up 
of heteiogeneous elements, a definite line of aigument may be 
found from its opening up to oh %v Oh li , entitled ‘ Tactful- 
ncBS,^ gives a view of the Buddha's per«5onaUty as a skilful and 
tactful teachei of the Law, who, being versed himself m the 
deepest truth, knows how to guide men to enlightenment and 
how to oarr> out the one vehicle i 
The Tathiigata is a peifeob hting who knows all and is 
perfected m all virtues ^ ‘ The Tathagata only can proclaim 
the Tathagata's Law, those laws which the Tathagata knows 
And the !i:^thagata knows all laws, i e what are (j/ete) the laws, ^ 
how thej are, of what charactciistics 

they are, of what essence (i/at svablidvds) they aie In these 
laws (^ e truths) the Tathftgata is versed face to face 
Boheve me, I apeak what is loal, I speak what is truthful, I 
speak what is not othei wise (hhutavddz, tathCivddl, ananyathd- 
vAdi) , Having seized the one vehicle (fikaydna) I proclaim 
to bemgg the Law, the Buddha vehicle , there la no second 
vehicle, nor a third This is the nabui e of the Law (dharmata) 
universally in the worlds in ten directions. All the Tathagatag 
of the past, of the future, as well as of the present, proclaim 
the same one vehicle ' 

After elucidating this mnstorshlp of the one vehicle by two 
parables, the text proceeds, m ch v , entitled *On Plants,^ 
to reveal the entity of the Tathagata’a personality and his 
omnipotent powers The Tathagata who knows all dharmas is 
identified here with the dharmas themselves, or rather all 
the dhmmcts are concentrated in, and deuved from, the 
personality of the Tathagata He is the king of the Law, 
as 18 stated in the Ntlcdya, texts But the king is not a mere 
legislator be is the veiy entity of the laws 
‘ Whatever law for any cose is laid down by the Tathagata It 
becomes really so The Tathagata aptly ordains and lay.i down 
all laiva. By the Tathagata wsdom he lavs down the laws in 
such ft manner that they enter into the position of omniscience ' 
The Tathagata is such a being because his omniscience, tho 
Taihdgata ^hdna, is the veiy essence of all the laws, the real 
metaphysical foundation of all their manifestations The saying 
that one who gees tlie Tathagata sees the Law finds hero a meta- 
physical interpretation, illustrated by a parable of rain which 
nourishes all plants, each according to its capacity and nature 
Tho discourses and dialogues following this chapter try to 
(iiaolo'90 the mysteries ot Buddhahood It is explained aa of 
remote origin and in communion with all the enlightened of 
the past and future. The person of the Buddha, who was born 
among the ^Hkyas, and who has attained Buddhahood at Gaya, 
is noting but a personal revelation of the eternal dhartnat&i^ 
%,e the Tathagata This faith Is illustrated and supported 
figuratively bj tho issuing of innumerable saints out of tho 
earth The idea is that these saints cannot be the Tathagata's 
disciples, unless he is Buddha from an infinite past The 
argument reaches its climax in ch xv , entitled * The Duration 
of the Tathlgata's Life,' which brings to light the true measure 
of the Tath.tgaba's life A corpoial manifestation of the Tatha 
gaU 19 for the benefit of those who need to be educated in that 
way In reality he was peifeotly enlightened long ago (chna 
abftisamfntddAa), and he is ovevlaating (satld sthxta) Therefore 
the TftthUgata declares, at the close of the chapter, that he 
knows eternity. Then ho proclaims to all beings ‘ I am the 
Tathagata* (feof, var. ‘lam thus and thus,' tathd tathd *hcm) 
In the Goldsn Ltght it is first asked why the life of SakyaniUni 
lasted only eighty yeais. Buddha answers by affirming the 
inimeasutableness of his life All the saints and celestial beings 
utter verses praiamg and adoring tho Buddha of an immeasur- 
able life Hero we shall give an abstiaot of the verses, winch 
are indeed the statement of a metaphysics of the Tathagata 
They say , 

Hearken, unimaginable la the entity of tho Lord of the 
world, the Tathagata, who proceeds according to reality 
ivathd-dhmtna) All the Buddlias are equal m cheir virtue, 
having the same dkannatd The Tathagata is unonginated, 
and our Master is not a conditioned being Tho perfectly 
Enlighfcenod has the Law as hia body {dharma hdyaV^ tho 
TathUgata has the Law as his realm {dha/rma dh&tu) In either 
does the Buddha vanish nor does the Law perish, yet he shows 
extinotlon, m order to bring the beings to perfection. XJn- 
imaginable is Buddlia, the Blessed One, the body of the 
l^thlSgftto, is etornid, for the sake of compassion towaida aU 
beings ho manifests himself in various appearances 
Hole, kg in the iiotws, remains a problem to be elaborated-'-* 
the question of the lelations between tlie unchangeable entity 
of the Tath&gatft and ids manifestation. A Ohinese version ? 
Of the text, produced bj^ I Umg, adds a chapter after these 
verses, and It treats of the three bodice (or pareonnlities) of the 
Tathagata, This may be the work of a oommentator, but it 
indicates how the Buddhologlcal speculations have hcen closely 
connected with the appellation Tathagata. 


' 50 - 69 , 

S Of. UdhdvmtvL (ed. Sdnart, iU 56") 

»Here ana in the fallowing passage dhamnd means the 
things, together with their qualities and laws, 

4 of tamatvam (Xaf«s, v 20), and dharma tathatd (LaUta' 
vistam^ ed, S. Lofmann, Halle, 1002, p, S61, 1 8) 

5 Of. Mita mtardt ch. v* (LefTOatm, p 361). 

s Of. lidlitd vistmdi ed, tefmann, p* iBQt * VivyorvaddmOi 
ed. B. B. Cowell and B. A Neil, Oatnbndge^ 1886, p,‘50Qf, 

7 Kan^io, no. 126^ , . i 


In summing up these ideas we may see thai) 
with the Buddhists the Tathagata has meant the 
peisonal aspect ot the dhasma* To found meta- 
physical ideas upon faith m the person of the 
Tathagata has always "been the task of Buddhist 
oithodoxy, even in its phases of development in 
the East. But, in addition to this, we should 
consider two ouiients of thought which flowed 
beside the cential one. (a) One of tliem is the 
theory that denies personality in the Tathagata 
or anything else. It may be designated the 
theory of ‘ no-sign ^ (a^a/c^ana) and is represented 
by The Diamond-cutter^ and other texts of the 
so called Prajha class Thei© the person of 
Buddha remains as the preacher of the sermons, 
and the epithet Tathagata remains also j hut 
nothing is allowed to be defined, any definition 
: or quafifacation being thought to be a limitation, 
which means ^ the same thing as illusion. Thus 
I the texts which assert the omniscience of the 
I Tathagata deny to him any asciibahle quality 
! (laJcsana) * Tathagata means one who does not 
go to anyNvhexe, and does not come from any- 
wheie.*^ Here we see that the very idea of 
Tathagata is put away Nevertheless, in the 
midst of thoiough negations, the identity of the 
Tathagata and the Law is asseited ® This is 
mdeed a testimony to the tenacity of the idea. 

{h) Anothei cuirent, opposite to the above, may 
be called the theory of ‘ signs ’ {dharnia lalcsana) 
In its theoietical aspect this doctiine cannot be 
distinguished fiom orthodoxy, being founded upon 
the idea that all the dharmas are realities, which 
axe realized in the person of the Tathagata. But 
in piactical aspects it looks to a Tathagata beside 
the histoiical Buddha Amitabha, the lord of 
the Sukhavati, or Vai^a-jya-guiu, the lord of the 
Eastern paradise, or Maitieya, the future Buddha 
in the Tusita heaven, is the object of their 
adoration and then hope of salvation. The cult 
of the Tathagatas in vaiious heavens is found 
also in the Lotus and it has pioved to be useful 
for propagan dism. Buddhism of this land, which- 
evei may be its Tathagata and ideal heaven, is 
founded upon the belief that any Buddha oi saint 
IS the manifestation of the one TathEgata This 
! philosophy of the dharmadahsana is a natural 
I outcome of the eaily Buddhist concept of dhanvrna 
and IS m confoimity ivith the faith that every 
, dhm ma is tho manifestation of Buddha's wisdom 
' (providence, so to speak). Moieovei, the religion 
I of adoring this or that Buddha aa the being of 
compassion or as our saviour is not only in 
: accoidance with the philosophy, but also has a 
very sympathetic aspect of faith and piety. But 
the defect of this system lies in its losing con- 
centiation of faith in the historical Tathagata 
and therefore in its running sometimea to an 
extreme pantheism. 

To sum up the results Buddhist philosophy 
stalled With the ideal of release from the miseries 
of life in conformity with the real nature of things 
{dhammU). As the real^, so the existence \yatm 
dha'trmd tathd sattd). Tins yathd tathd has been 
revealed by the Tathagata, whose peisonaliby 
consisted m yathd’-vddl tathCilmru This Buddha^s 
personality is inseparable from the metaphysical 
entity of dhammay and vice mrsa* The idea of 
the Tathagata has, in this way, become tho pivot 
around which both philosophical speculations and 
religious faith have moved and developed. 

LixaRA'niRB —Besides the works quoted, sou J. H, Hoore, 
Mayings of J^uddha^ New York, 1908, p. 181j K. Chalmers. 

1898, p 108, M. Anesakl, Buddhx^t P'iophsti 

Cambridge, Mass,, 1916, Appendix M. ANBSAKI. 


1 SBIS xlix, pt. li. flSO^] pp. xii-xix, LL0-X44. 
s/g), xlix pt. ii. p, M2j cf. art Dooiirisii (Buddhist) 

8 Sanordhmaa BuMhu^dhamA^ pt* u, p. 13^). 

* Oh. \x. 
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TATI BUSHMEN.~i. Race and distnbu- 
tion. — The Tati Bushmen, called by the Beohuana 
Masarwa, and by the Matebelo Amasiie, are a 
branch of the Bush people of S Afiica, with whom 
they liave many characteiistics, both moipho- 
logicai and linguistic, in common 
The Bushmen in general weio foimeily spiead 
over a much laigei aiea of the continent of Afiica 
than they occupy at piesent Tiaces of then 
occupation, such as paintings, weapons, and im- 
plements, have been found far beyond then piesent 
hmits. Indeed there is good leason for believing 
that at one time they occupied practically the 
whole continent and were duven by other peoples 
into thou pi esent teniiory They aie consideied 
theiefoie by most anthiopologists to be the true 
aborigines mf Afiica In their legends they 
speak of a time when they were the only inhabit- 
ants of S Afiica. Paintings m the W Sudan, in 
the caves of Algeria, and in Cential Fiance aie 
strangely leminiscent of the Bushman paintings 
of Rhodesia or Cape Colony. The Grimaldi lace, 
who inhabited some of the Euiopean caves in 
Aungnacian times, may have been eithei the 
ancestois of the Bushmen or a portion of the 
people who ciossed ovei into Europe probably as 
slaves of the Cio-Magnon lace The Bush people 
are now confined to the country west of the 
Drakensbeig Mountains and south of the Zambesi 
Bivei to the Atlantic Ocean, but aie principally 
found m the noiUiern parts of Cape Colony, the 
Bechuaualand Protectoiate, S W. Pioteotorate, 
and S. Rhodesia Theie aie few, if any, Bushmen 
between the Diakensbeig and the Indian Ocean, 
and not many in the Tiansvaal. So far as is 
known, there are none noith of the Zambesi. 
From the Bantu tiaditions they must be recently 
extinct in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
The Bushmen are divided into many different 
tribes and clans, speaking languages differing 
widely from one another, but all of the same 
general typo. According to Meinhof,^ the Bush- 
man tongues are purely isolating and have then 
closest lelations among the isolating languages of 
the W Sudan. While this xs true to a ceitain 
degree so far as the language of the Tati Bushmen 
18 concerned, it i& too sweeping a generalization in 
the piesent state of our knowledge. The Tati 
Bushmen inhabit the countiy between the Zambesi 
and the Crocodile Rivera, from the Transvaal and 
S, Rhodesia on the east to Lake Ngami on the 
west They axe fairly tall, 5 ft 3 in. being the 
aveiage stature of the men, -while they aie much 
daiker m colour as a whole than the southern 
Bushmen. The Cape Bushmen seldom exceed 
5 ft in height, the aveiage stature being 4 ft. 
9 in,, and are dirty yellow xn colour. Among the 
Tati Bushmen some individuals attain a height 
of 6 ft., but they axe raie The face of the typical 
Bushman is triangular in outline, fiat in appear- 
ance, with weak dun, depressed nose, and pro- 
minent cheek-bones The eaxa usually have no 
lobes, the hair is thinly scattered over the skull 
m small tufts, there is little or no beaxd, and the 
whole appeal ance of the face is -wild and foxy. 
Moat of these oharacieiistioa are shaied by the 
Tati Bushmen. Their bodies are small but 
tightly built, and they are seldom fat. Steato- 
pygy common among them, as among the 
southern Bushmen. The whole Bush population 
of S, Africa piohably does not exceed 10,000, of 
which the Tati people may number 1000. They 
are a fast vanishing race. 

2. Cplture and organization.— The Bushmen, 

1 0. Moinhof, * Dhe Language of the Hofctentots,* and 

Papm read at tM Joint Meeting of the ^BnHsh and South 
Afiimn AmtiaUons for the Advancement of Sdence, Soutli 
Africa, 1^06, hi. 198. 


as then name (oiiginally given to them by the 
eaily Dutch settleih) implies, aie a people of the 
open countiy, a lace of hunting savages living 
laigely m the Stone Age. Then love of fieedorai 
amounts to a passion, and they aie passionate, 
uiesponsible, eomageous, and ciuel Conse- 
quently they have practically no tubal organiza- 
tion, and very little clan system, except in the 
sense that a paiticular poitiou of country was the 
possession of a ceitain dan, the families of winch, 
undei the leadeisinp of a man of known piowess, 
would combine to defend it against intiudexs. 
But usually all that obtained was that the various 
families combined in the face of danger, under the 
strongest and most capable leadei, and, once that 
passed, the combination came to an end, They do 
not cultivate the soil and have no domesticated 
animals except dogs. They theiefoie depend 
entiiely upon the chase Their dwellings axe 
oaves 01 holes m i ocks, or shelters made of a few 
branches stuck in the ground, with skins oi mats 
till own over them, which they oaiiy away with 
them when they migiate from the distiict. Then 
mateiial civilization is Urns very meagre, being 
restricted to what is absolutely necessary for the 
capture and cooking of game. A little coaise 
potteiy IS or was made, while ostiich e^g shells 
aie used to hold water Beads of diied wild 
beiries and necklaces made from disks cut fiom 
o&tnoh egg shells aie worn by both men and 
women. Eai -rings made fiom pieces of bone or 
wood, 01— since the white man came to the 
country — of metal, usually brass, aie common. 
Leather aim- and leg-iings, togethei with fillets 
of skin lound the head, into which aie stuck 
ostiieh and othei featheis, aie also worn. Cloth- 
ing is scanty and generally consists of the skin 
of an animal thrown over the shoulders in cold 
weather The women wear a small piece of skm 
with fringes in front, while the men are content 
with a narroAV piece of skin passed between the 
legs and tied lound the waist with smew or cord. 
Children of both sexes go naked. In warm 
weather to prevent the sun fiom bhateiing the 
skin, and in winter to keep out the cold, they 
smear the body with fat, often lancid, so that 
they smell very offensively. Weapons of war and 
the chase are spears, bows and aiiows, and tliiow- 
ing-sticks. The tips of the airows aie stneaied 
with poison made fiom the Bushman’s poisou 
bush {Acocemthera venenata) and the two-iowed 
Amaiylhs {ATna'tyllis distichia), mixed with snake 
poison, and m some cases with poisonous ants. 
The food of both sexes consists of the flesh of 
animals, locusts, larvsa of ants, called * Bushman 
rice,’ gum, and various tubeis and seeds. Fox* 
the collection of tubeis an implement called 
the fhbi 01 lkw& is employed. It is a stout 
stick about 3 ft. long, upon winch a round fiat 
stone with a hole m the centie ^is fastened 
about 9 ins. from the end. This is the well- 
known digging stick, which is also used to ex- 
cavate graves. 

3, Mentality; artistic and moral life,— The Bush 
people as a whole are low in the scale of mental 
acquirements. They have an extensive knowledge 
of the outdooi world, especially of the habits of 
wild animals. They are wonderful as trackeis 
and have a lemarkaoio sense of direction. Thexx* 
reflective faculties are not highly developed, 
although some of their paintings, and more ee- 
peoially then folk-tales and songs, are not wanting 
in this respect. The inost interesting thing about 
the Bushmen is their artistic ability. They hare 
left paintings upon the walls of caves and roe^ 
and incised figures upon boulders all over the 
country. Host of these paiutipgs or ohlppings 
indicate objects of the chase, the habitfsof animals. 
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or moie lately bConcB of wdi and domestic life 
The diawin^H of the wild animalh are in many 
cases 1 Gaily well executed, though one can tiace 
in places the giadual ovolutioii of the ait of 
jjfimting A fiesco lecentiy discoveied in the 
Matopo Hills neai llulawayo is lemailcahle toi 
its aitistic nieiiU Thoie JS not much peispecUve 
in most of the paintings, while the execuition as a 
whole lennnds one of the paintings of the Old 
Stone Age Ceitain paintings of liguies are 
ftup posed to have a mythological signilication, as 
they cannot be connected with anunals or cirouni- 
etanees of the pie&eni day Some caves were 
called after pal ticular paintings — e g , the Cave of 
the Gieat Serpent, the Cave of the Lion— and 
hence weie held in a ceitain degiee of leveience 
by the people To such caves they would peiiodio- 
ally letuin as to a lallying point to talk over their 
wild adventuies. It has been suggested that the 
ait of tho Bushinan is due to sympathetic magic, 
that this was the idea underlying it— m othei 
■vvoi'ds, that the Bushman painted tlie animals on 
the walls of his cave-dwelling to give him power 
over them in the held While this is possible, 
and may be piobable in some oases, theie is not 
any good evidence of it It has been mam tamed 
that paintings usually depict animals desiiable 
foi food, and tliat noxious animals are conspicuous 
by then absence So far as Bushman paintings 
aie conoeined, this is not tine If animals such 
ns lions, leopards, snakes, and rhinoceroses are to 
be eoiiaideied noxious animals, they occui often 
enough on the paintings. But such animals aie 
not undebiiablo as food to the Bushmen, as they 
cat practically everything, and certainly would 
not refuse to eat the liesh of a lion, unless it 
happened to be the totem of the hnntei. On the 
whole the paintings reflect no more than the 
ordinary life of the people flm the capiice of the 
particular artist At intervals of leisure— and 
the Bushmen, when food was plenty, had much 
of that— the scenes of the past would rise up m 
then minda, and they would attempt to visualize 
them by painting them on the lock, and by con- 
stant piactice the faculty of drawing impioved. 
The oolouis employed were yellow, blown, red, 
and sometimes white, and blue. Some of these 
paintings aie ancient, and some are quite modern, 
as certain of the artists are or were recently alive. 
The faculty of drawing and painting was said to 
be hereditary in certain families The theory has 
been advanced that the painters and sculptors 
belonged to difleient tiibes, but theie is no good 
leason for accepting this 
Tho Bushmen are passionately fond of dancing, 
luoie especially at full moon and at ceitain seasons 
of the year. Fnes arc lit outside then* oaves, and 
dancing is kept up all night, oi until the per- 
foimexs are exhausted. Some of those dances, in 
which the uerformeis paint their faces and bodies, 
are of a leligions nature. Some of them aie more 
or less eoatfee Songs are sung by the leaders, and 
the other perfoimers 30m in the chorus. The 
motions aie not at all graceful. Some dances are 
called after animals— c g,^ the eland bull dance, 
the baboon dance, the bee dance, and the fiog 
dance — and each has its own peculiar tune. The 
dancers give veiy good imitations of the animal 
in its diiferent attitudes The instruments used 
to accompany these dances are stringed insbru- 
raenta similar to an oidmaiy bow, Ivifcb a tortoise- 
shell as a sound-box variously called nco;po^ 
Umngm^ and Wgord, * reed,* flutes,^ and ‘drums.^ 
The danceis have rattles round their ankles^ made 
of the skin of the jndde sof the spiinghokts ear, 
with Bmall pebbles it^side make as much sound 
as possible. Oircuisacision 4ances are performed 
after the boys li3^ye twd:e^lg:one the ceremony. 


These aic of a distinctly leligious tluuaotoi. 
Cushman music is, as might be expected, of a 
veiy primitive chaiactcx — the melancholy and 
monotonous lepetitiou of a few notes It does 
not usually consist of nioie than six tones (which 
do not belong to 0111 ftcalo), but tho strangeness 
and wildness of the melody give it a peculiai 
cliaim There aie othei tunes which show some 
advance, especially one by the Natal Bushmen 
Haimony does not exist 

The Bushmen have an extensive lange of toims 
foi family rehitionships, both male and female 
Some of these are connected with tabus , c <5^ , a 
mothei in -law must not see hei son-in-law m 
mention his namej he, on his pait, must not 
mention heis. The same rule aiqdies to some 
othei lelations also. A woman must avoid men- 
tioning the name of her husband 01 auiy of his 
near 1 datives Theie aio difleient teiins for 
these 1 elation shiph, but the sy.sLem among the 
Bushmen is not neaily so peitect as that among 
the Austialiaiis 

Mariiago is usually a veiy simple inattei among 
the Bushmen, some of whom are monogamists and 
some polygamists, accoidmg to their individual 
woildly position. Two young people veiy otten 
simply go ofl' and live logethei, but usually the 
young man has to prove Ins piowess by going into 
the veld and slaying some wild animal — the 
stiongest and heicest ho can find— and piosonting 
the wliole or a selected portion to the girPs father 
Among some tubes this is considered iiulispensable 
before asking the hand of a giil m maiiiage. If 
the present is accepted, the maniage is complete. 
Sexual mtei course befoie marriage, while looked 
upon as a crime, is veiy often practised Di voice 
too IS simple A man 01 woman leaves his or hoi 
partner and goes ofl with some one else The 
custody of the ohildien does not cause much 
trouble, as the young people aie accustomed to 
fend for themselves at nn eaily age Paiontal 
control IS thus exceedingly weak Mauiage 
usually takes place within the clan, but a man 
cannot mairy a woman of the same family as 
his own — i e beaiing his own surname. So far 
as we know, a man cannot take ins own aiatei to 
wife, because of his totem, but he may take las 
sister -in-law Although theie 10 much tieedom 
in the intei course of the sexes, incest and adultery 
are regarded as 01 lines and aie punished liy 
death, usually by retaliation on the pait of tho 
mjuied person. Muidei, theft, abduction, and 
especially witchoiaft, aie eiirnes against tho Bush- 
man moral code and aie punished by fine,s, ex- 
pulsion from the tube, 01 oven death 'in the case 
of persistent oflendeis. Tho old people, when 
too infirm to follow the family in its wandeiings 
or unable to proem e food for themselves, are left 
to die 

4. Totemism^ and religion*— As has been re- 
niaiked, totemism exists^ among the Bushmen, 
especially among those tribes that have had long 
contact with the Bantu peoples, but they are too 
much the children of the wild to have developed 
it to any extent. Some call themselves tho Zebra 
clan, or the Eland clan, or the Duiker clan, and, 
while they avoid killing and eating those animals 
or certain por-txons of them, they are not at all 
stixot about the matter when pressed by hnngei. 
In the case of the Duiker clan, the mombers 
may eat all of the animal except the heart. 
Those clans whose totem was the buffalo did 
not scruple to eat every portion of a donie^ytic ox, 
although they might not eat every, portion of a 
wild buffalo, even though they looKed upon oxen 
as tame buffaloes. 

They believe in a sphit which the northern ti ibes 
call Tnora, and the southern I Kang or KKaggen. 
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W, n. I Blook,^ J M Orpen,® and others think 
that ’ Kang js fcimpiy tlip mantis insect, foi wludi 
they iiavo a gieat leveience, but theio does not 
seem to be gieat force m tins contention While 
it may be tiue of the Bushmen of Cape Colony, 
it 18 ceitainly not tiuo of the Tati Bushmen 
These tubes say that Thoia i& a spiut, that he 
sends the lam, the lightning (of whuh they aie 
very much afiaid), good weathoi, bad luck, and. 
plenty. They aie not voxy cloai as to whethei he 
IS a pel son oi not, hut he is usually apoUen of Avith 
diead, as a malevolent spiiit, with whom it is 
advisable to keep on gootl tei ins Tliey also say 
that lie made the animals, but they aie not suie 
if he made the fust men The Tati Bushmen 
level ence the mantis to a ceitam extent, and do 
not like killing it if they can help it All Bush- 
men liave a gieat diead of death, and in common 
with many peoples believe tliat it is due to be- 
witchment by an enemy. Aibousset,® speaking of 
the Bushmen of Basutoland of his day, says that 
they looked upon death as a sleep It is difficult 
to asceitain what they do really think on the 
subject, as they aie so unwilling to speak of it at 
all They also believe in some form of future life, 
but do not know what it la really like They 
imagine that it does not difiei much fiom the 
piesent life This is shown by the buual customs 
of some tubes. Tliey used to diag their dead into 
the suiiounding busli to be dovouied by wild 
animals, but generally they bury the bodies in a 
hole 01 cleft in a loolc, which they caiefully wall 
up, or they excavate a round hole about 3 or 4 ft, 
deep and place tlie dead man at the bottom m 
a sitting 01 lying position, with the legs doubled 
up to the ohm, and in each case place beside him 
some food and his weapons of wai . They geneially 
indulge in a funeral feast afteiwards, deseit the 
locality, and nevei mention the dead man’s name. 
Why they keep silence legaiding the departed they 
cannot explain Some tubes place the dead with 
his face to the using sunj others obsoive no such 
custom 

The Tati Bushmen have no regulai piiests, but 
they have certain individuals, whom they call j 
docloifo, who possess a considexable knowledge | 
of the properties and uses of wild plants, and thus I 
ex ei Oise gieat influence ovci the people. This ! 
knowledge is sometimes confined to cei tain families, 
who jealously guaxd it. They have a considerable | 
knowledge of vegetable poisons and have antidotes I 
for them Maliaoua poisoning does not often 
occui among them. Bushman doctois piofess to 
cure malaiia, typhoid, blackwater fevci, dysenteiy, 
and other diseases, and, accoidmg to leliable in- 
formation, aie often successful Most of the 
plants which they use aie employed in religious 
oeiemomes or m ordeals and trials for witchciaft. 
In fact, much, if not all, of the Bushman practice 
of xnedicme has a religious signification. 

The Tati Bushmen, in common with most other 
Bushmen, practise circumcision. At piesent they 
perform the rite according to the Beohuana custom. 
Boys aie operated upon at about the age of twelve 
years, development being rapid with tlxem. A stone 
laiife was formerly employed and stxll is by most 
tribes— a matter of necessity at first, but now a 
matter of custom, or of hygiene, as the knife is 
thrown away and a new one made for each cere- 
mony, A number of boys of approximately the 
same age are operated upon at onoe. rTlxe nxethod 
m as follows The foreskin is pulled forward over 
the gians as far as it will stretch and then cut off 

1 A Unef of Falk XiorOt p. Off. 
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witli one slash of the kmfo It quickly icliacts 
ciiid so pievonts cxccsbivc bleeding, and usually 
licals rapidly It is nob known foi ceitam wJieLhei 
the girls uiuleiweiit the rite or not. The southern 
Bubhmeii cub ofl the last joint of the little fingoi 
of the light hand in the case of boys, and of the 
left hand in the case of guls Thib was also a 
religious ceieniony, but whethei it took the place 
of ciiciimcision ox wms additional tlieipto is still 
imceitaux Cutting off the joints of one orinoie 
fmgeiswas also piactiscd as a sign of rnouimng. 
The Tati Bushmen, whatevei they may have don© 
in the past, do not now piactise hngoi cutting 

5. Omens.— The gieat facboi in the life of the 
Busliinen la their divining bones, commonly but 
euoneously called dice The Buslmieii would 
undeitake no expedition without consulting them 
They axe fom and sometuncs five in number, aiul 
designated male and female. The female bone i.s 
usually longer than the male. Tliey aie made 
from the hoofs of animals, bone, hoin, wood, oi 
even tlie stones of wild fiuits. Sometimes they 
are ornamented with designs on back oi fiont. To 
consult them a man would cleai a small space of 
giound, rub the bones with various kinds of 
medicine, blow upon them, and then cast thorn 
upon the ground Ihom their positions and con- 
junctions he divines what he wants to know, 
according to certain laws. If the le'^ult is un- 
favourable, it is useless foi him to peiseveie m iiis 
object. Divination is also piacti&ed by means of 
the shoulder-blade of a spimgbok, and by ceitain 
obhei animals, such as the mantis, bon, jackal, 
and snake 

6 Spirits —The Bushmen pei sonify some animal s 
and look upon them as men m another state of 
existence They also believe that men, eapecially 
witch-doctors, can assume animal shapes at will 
and compel othei people to do the same This, 
they say, is to ‘ have powei ’ over such viotiuis. It 
has been held to indicate a belief ui the tiaiis- 
migration of souls, but the point is very doubtful 
They certainly believe m tiansfoimations of 
animals The Tati Buslimen thoroughly believe 
m the existence of spiiifcs, usually of a malevolent 
chaiactei, and, when closely questioned, admit 
that they can change their shapes at will, but they 
do not seem to believe that these spuits can be 
boin again into ofchei animal shapes. Lightning, 
wind, eddies of dust, stouiis, and othei natural 
phenomena aie looked upon as apiiits, Tina is 
piobably a relic of piimitive man’s belief that the 
animals and things about him weie not different 
fiom himself— ceitainly to some extent the Bush- 
man view. Theie aie spiiifcs of iivei&, fountama, 
and theimal springs known to the Bushmen and 
much reverenced by them, 

7. Mythology of the heavenly bodies.— Tlic 
Bushmen have no regulai system of mythology in 
the sense that the ancient G-reoks or the modem 
Hindus have, but they have the elements of such 
Tliey are said to have w’orshipped the heavenly 
bodies and aie tbeieforc to 6e included among 
those people who attained to sidereal worship 
Among the Tati Bushmen no special ceremoniee 
aie connected with these bodies, although it is 
evident from numerous tales in which the sun and 
moon appear that a considerable degree of reveienqe 
is paid to them. The new moon figures xn many 
pf then tales. 

mopn is the shoe of the manUs, Her waxfne* and mnim 
Is explained as her dyinjf and lo life a^ain. The Ta.ti 

Bushmen have ^ome of these tale? in a more or less me^mod 
forms e,g.t one speaks of the lUQOix comit|g down to wash hei 
face in a pool of wafeeri 'the Bufehmen do not know why the 
sun is hot, and why thelreis no heat in the moon. Atpongf the 
southern Bushmen the aun is spoken of as a little hoy by 
Uio wayside j sometimes he is said to have been thrown Into 
the sky l>y some ohildren while ho was «iooping Again, the 
moon IS eppken of m being out hr the eim mtd after death 
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carries away the people v/ho are dead Some of the Tati 
Bushmen say that the staia weie once human beings and 
animals, and the Cape Bushmen speah of girle as having been 
feutned into stars ana flowers by the lain. Certain pioniineut 
atara have pattvculai names among the Bushmen , e,^ , Jupiter 
js the Dawn’s Heart, the Magellanic Clouds the Male and 
Female hielnbok, the Southern Cross the Giraffe Star (Tati 
Bushmen), Aldebaian the Male Hnitebeest, Fiooyon the Male 
Eland, Oi ion’s Belt the Female Tortoises The origin of the 
stars 18 explained in the following manner A girl of the early 
race, being angry with hei mother because the latter asked her 
for a ci^rtam Kind of food whioh she had put to roast m the fiio, 
threw it together with the wood ashes that were upon it into 
the ftir The food waa changed into stars, and the ashes became 
the Milky Way The rising of pavtioulai stais at certain 
soasona of the year was noted, as they weie connected with the 
return of the eeagona Shooting stars weie considered unlucky 
by the Tati Bushmen, and, if they appeared m great numbeis, 
inspired terror. 

8 Folk literature. — The Bxi&hinen have a great 
body of folldorei mostly relating to animals and 
natural objectSj customs, and so on, hut next to 
none of a historical ohaxacter, certainly none that 
throws much, light on then origin and migrations. 
Not a tithe of those folk-tales have been garneied, 
and, as the race is a fast vanishing one, they will 
soon be completely lost, Bleek collected a laige 
number of tales, and a selection fiom his great 
mass of mateiials was published in 19U by his 
niece, Miss Lloyd. Smaflei collections by Schultze, 
Theal, and Dornan have been issued. A study of 
these tales throws much light on the menial and 
moial outlook of the Bushmen 
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TATUING.—The word 'tatu* or Uattoo/ 
meaning to mark or puncture the skin, is deiived 
from the Tahitian word tatau, a reduplicated foim 
of the x'oot ta , ' to strike.’ It was used by Captain 
Cook in the account of his visit to Tahiti j 

* Both sexes paint tboir Bodya, Taitow oe it la called in their 
Latiguage, This Is don© by Inlaying^ the Oolonr of Black under 
their akins in Buch a manner aa to he mdehblo * i 
Cook was thus the first to introduce the word to 
the civilized world of his day. Many wiiters since 
hia time have included in tue general teitti ‘tatu* 
the practice of marldng the skin with cicatrices ; 
the two processes are, however, very diffeient. 
Tatu proper is the insertion of pigment under the 
skin, whereby a practically pormanent stain is 
produced, while cicatrization is the marking of 
the body, either by cutting or burning the skin in 
such a way m to cause soars forming small de- 
pressions or by cutting into the slan and keeping 
the wounds open, so that keloids, or raised scahs, 
are formed, which stand out piominently from the 
surrounding tissue. 

1 Journal during Tits Pirst Voyage, 17d8^7it ed. W. J, 
WbftrtQU* London, 1898, p. 93. 


I. Antiquity and distribution,— Both these modes 
of personal decoration are of considerable antiquity 
and of wide distribution; they have been found 
among people of gieatly vaiymg cultuie, fioiu the 
aborigines of Australia, who adoin then bodies 
with cicatiices, to the Polynesians and Japanese, 
who have developed tatu pioper into a fine art. 
At a very eaily stage man no doubt felt a desire 
lor personal decoration and leaint to use pigment 
foi this purpose ; and it is possible that tatu was 
resoited to as a means or giving a permanent 
chaiactei to the designs thus made to beautify 
the body at a stage prior to the use of clothes 
Archceological evidence can, unfoitunately, give 
us no diiect pi oof of the existence of such a custom 
as tatu in pre^historic times, but it is well known 
that Aurignacian man was skilful in the use of 
coloui, D4chelette suggests that the finely pointed 
implements found in Magdalenian deposits may 
have been used for tatuing. Refen ing to the 
practice among piiinitive peoples of cicatiization 
and tatu, he says • 

' Leg premiers habitants flo I’Europe prdhistoiique s'ornaienb 
le corps h I’aide des mfimes proc^d^s, mals en g4n6ral il nous eat 
impossible d© disfcinguer netfcement pour cebte pdiiodo entie la 
teintm© corpoielle simple ot le tatouage O’esfc 1&- un fait dtabli 
par deS preuves Indirectea mais ddcisives pour la flu des temps 
quaternaiies, poiii I’^poque ndobthique et Je commonoenient 
tout au moms de I’flge du bronze 'i 

In the pie-dynaatic tombs of the old Egyptians 
excavated by Flindeis Petrie, de Morgan, Anid- 
Imeati, and others, some lude human figures liavo 
been found bearing marks that suggest the use of 
tatu — e,g , the female figure discovered at Tukh.^ 
Ill the second Theban empiie the Egyptians tatued 
themselves on the bieast or arms with the names 
or symbols of deities, but decorative tatu marks 
aie laie on Egyptian remains of the classical 
peixod.® The prohibition in Lv 19®®, ‘Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, noi 

E rxnt any maiks upon you,’ indicates that the Jews 
ad seen these piactices earned on by the heathen 
nations among whom their lot was cast, and 
pel haps had themselves adopted them 
There axe many classical allusions to tatu in 
Europe. Heiodotus Avrites of the Thracian women 
being tatued as a sign of nobility. Pliny® says 
that the men of the Dacians and Sainiatians 
marked their bodies (‘corpora sua insciibunt’). 
That tatu was known to the Pictones and other 
tiibes of Gaul is shown by the evidence from coins.® 
Chinese tradition says that the great Chinese 
hero Tschaipe found tatu among the Ainus of 
Japan, who indeed practise it to this clay. In 
China it ceased at a very eaily time to be a desir- 
able mode of decoration and survives only as a 
method of imposing a distinctive maik. A T. 
Sinclair says ^at * among the ancient natives in 
the West Indies, Mexico and Central Ameiica, 
tattooing waa general if not almost universal ’’ 
It was also practised by the early inhabitants of 
S. America, as notably among the coastal tribes of 
Ecuador and ancient Peru.® G* Elliot Smith finds 
it along the coast-lines of a gieat part of the world 
and includes it in the culture-complex of the 
* heliohthio ’ track.® Dai win, in drawing attention 
to the universality of the custom among primitive 
peoples, said: 'Not one great country can b© 
named, from the Polar regions in the noith to New 
25ealand in the south, in which the abongmes do 

1 hlanuet d*Arch4ologie, Bairie, 1008«13, i 203, 

2 W. M, Flinders Petrie. Kaguda, London, 1898, pi. 60. 6. 

3 J. Oaparfc, Lea D6hwta de Vart en Mgypte, Bruesela, 1804, 

p 821 

^v.8. 8OTXXII.1. 

OT. Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain and the Invasions of 
Juhus Ctmar, Oxiord, 1907, p. 4lSff* 

7 ‘Tattooing of fcbe American Indians,’ Amortcan Anthropol- 
ogist new aer., xi, [1909] 399 

3 Tt A. Joyce, .S'. Armncan Archaeology , London, 1012, p. 61 L 
9 The MigraMom cfJSarly Culture, London, 1915, p 7. 
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not tattoo themselves ’ ^ W Joest goes so fai as 
to say that no lace or jieople exists that has not 
had the custom of either painting oi tatuing the 
hody.2 On the other hand, some investigatois 
have failed to find tiaces of eicati ization oi tatu 
among ceibain pxiniibive tubes, such as tlie Vedda 
of Ceylon the Mafuhi of British New Gruinea,** 
the Tati Bushmen,® and otheis , bub this negative 
evidence does not rule out the possibility that 
such piactices weie once known to these people 
and have become lost arts Cicatiization is mainly 
confined to daik skinned races, while tatu. piopei 
pievails with those of lightei coloui Thus we find 
cicatrization in Austialia, Tasmania, New Cale- 
donia, Fiji, and othei paits of Melanesia, in Torres 
Stiaits islands, among the Papuans of New Guinea, 
m the Malay Peninsula (Sakai), the Andaman 
Islands, and m negro Africa. It has been supei- 
seded in S Ameiica by tatu proper, but has been 
observed among the Caribs of Guiana and in 
Biazil The light-colouied laces who have prac- 
tised tatu propel include the Maoiis of New 
Zealand and the inhabitants of the othei islands 
of Polynesia It is also found m Melanesia, 
Micionesia, the Malay Aichipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burma, India, among theTibeto-Buiman 
peoples m geneial (hut raie in Tibet), and in 
Japan In Afiica it is found in Algeiia, in Egypt, 
among the For, the Tushilang, the Namaqua 
Hottentots, and othei tubes, but it is by no 
means so widely di&tiibuted in this continent as 
cicatrization. On the othei hand, tatu proper 
was very pie valent in the New Woild, especially 
among the Indian tubes of N, Ameiica, such 
as the Iioquois, the Pucked Pawnees, the Bela- 
waies, and others It is used extensively at the 
piesent day by the Haida Indians of the N W, 
Ameiican coast, and also by the Eskimo, and 
in S America, notably among the Mundrucu and 
Guaycuia tribes. 

Tatuing 18 said to be one of the chief occupationB o£ the 
Oriental OT)«iies Sinclair found that most of the tatuing among 
the lower oidera m Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, ana 
some parts of Peisia was done by them They also tatu them- 
selves, and in this they differ from European gypsies, for these 
do not wear tatu marks * Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental gipsies, who are often seen in all 
parts of Europe and America At the piesent day tatuing 
persists in Europe among the lower olasses Lombroso made a 
compaiative study of tatu among soldieis and criminals, and 
concluded that it was especially prevalent among the lattei 
Ife noted that the designs in criminal tatu are often ex-tremely 
complex and of a cynical and obscene chaiactei f Theie was a 
consideiable rmival of tatu among the soldiers and sailors 
serving with the British forces in the recent wai A revival, 
too, has been evident m Japan since 1881, when tatu ceased to 
be a penal offence and came once more into vogue, with the 
result that It is now an elaborate act 8 Apait fiom these and 
similar isolated revivals, tatu is, on the whole, rapidly declining, 
eapeoially in Polynesia, once the centie of a highly developed 
system of tatu This change is due, no doivbt, m a great 
measure to the action of the missionaries, who have discomaged 
the practice, because of the orgies that often accompanied the 
tatuing opevaUona 

2 . Methods and i^niplements. — The methods and 
implements used to produce these maiks on the 
body vary considerably in diffeient parts of the 
world ana often ledect the cultural conditions of 
the people among whom they have been found. It 
is impossible here to do more than indicate briefly 
some of the moie striking vaiiationa of the 
piocesaes which Iiave been recorded and add a few 
examples by way of illustration. 

I Descent of Man, London, 1871, ii. S3I>, 

^Tatotvioen, Narhenseiohmni wnd Kbrperbe'inaUn, Berlin, 
1887, p 46. 

8 0. Q» and B. Z, Seligmann, The Veddas, Oambridge, 1911, 
p. 207. 

4 B. W. 'VYiUiamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British 
Mew Guinea, London, 1912, p. 88, 

e S, S, Boman, ‘ The Tati Bushmen/ JjRAJ xlvii, [19X73 44. 

8 AvfieK Anth,, new ser., x, [10O8J 863. 

7 0 Lombroso, ‘ Oriminal Anthropology/ in itOth Ombufy 
PfaeiiifB of MeMome, London, 1897, xll S82 ff. 

SB. H Ohambenoin, Things Japanese^, London., 1801, 
p, 890 ff. 
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(a) Gicatrimiion , — In Central Afuca piomment 
keloids aie formed by detaching a piece of skm, 
which IS laised and held by a pellet of tow till the 
wound IS healed A. L Ciueau alludes to ‘ dandies 
of the Uppei TJbangi and Ec[uatorial Congo * who 
undergo this opeiation as a means of obtaining 
Hhe promineTifc ciest which gives them a heice 
expiession’^ Iiiitant substances are sometimes 
rubbed into the incisions to pi event the wounds 
flora healing too vapidly. Among the Bageahu, a 
Bantu people on the south and south-east slopes of 
Mt Elgon, the giils use a ciescent-shaped flesh 
hook fehaipeiied to a needle point at one end. Scars 
aie formed on the forehead and stomach by pinch- 
ing up the flesh between the thumb and fingei and 
running the hook through it , fine dust fiom a 
wood fare is then rubbed into the wounds ^ Natives 
from the in tenor of Mozambi(iue wear maiked 
rugee on the foiehead. 

These are foimed ‘ by making- vertical incisions In the skin, 
rubbing m a medicine, and then binding tightly with a cloth, 
so that wrinkles are foimed m the Ime of the incision.’ 3 
Cicatuzation begins Avith the Andamanese at the 
ago of eight and continues at inteivals until the 
sixteenth oi eighteenth year is reached It is 
usually done by women, who use a flake of quaibz 
or glass held between the foiefingei and thumb. 
The arms and back are maiked fust, while fasting, 
and afterwaids the chest, abdomen, and legs, but 
never the face , the special tubal marks are, in 
some tubes, made by men with a pig airow. Poik 
IS not eaten while the wounds aie healing ; and 
the noithein tiihes have ceitaiii ceremonies con- 
nected with the operation ^ The aboiigmes of 
Central Ausbiaha out the skin with flakes of flint 
or glass and rub in ashes oi the down of the eagle 
hawk ® At Poit Essington (N. Territory of 
Austialia) scais are foimed by burning the flesh 
with a red-hot stick,® In N W. Queensland they 
aie made by lighting charcoal on the flesh and 
allowing it to burn theie. Tho implements used 
in Melanesia diftei in different islands ; e,g , m the 
Solomons the ciicular oi chevron-shaped cicatrices 
worn by both sexes on the face are made with tlie 
claw of the flying fox,’ while in Florida Island the 
pattern is * maiked out in cncles with a bamboo, 
and the skm is cub with the bone of a bat’s wing.’® 
The keloids and scars called Icotto, which aie 
customary in New Biitam, aie made with obsidian 
flakes,® 

(5) Tatn proper ^ — A method which seems to 
suggest a combination of cicatrization and tatu 
pioper is that of cutting the flesh and rubbing 
pigment into the wounds Livingstone says of 
the Makoa (Makua) of Central Afiica, who have 
double lines of keloids on the face. ‘After the 
incisions are made, chaicoal is rubbed in and the 
flesh piessed out, so that all the cuts are raised above 
the level of the surface,’ The chaicoal gives a 
bluish tinge to the skin, ‘ and the ornament shows 
brightly in persons of light complexion, who by 
the by are common.’’^ The Ainu women of Yezo 
(Japan) cut gashes on the face ^vlth a shaip knife 
and rub in soot from burnt biroh-bark, which 

1 Savage Man in Omtral Africa, tr. E, Andrews, London, 
1916, p. 169 

1 2 J Boscoe, * Notes on the Bagesha/ JB.AX xxxix [19093 ISO. 

3 0 A. Turner, * Tribal Marks of 9. African IStAvrote,* Transvaal 
Medical JoumaX, Feb. 1911, p. 13. 

4 E H. Man, Ahoriginal fmatntantsofthe Andaman Islands, 
London, 1838, p 112 

0 spenoer-Gillena, p 41 f* 

s B Sponcer, Mative Tribes cf the M* Terntory of Amtraha, 
liondon, 1914, p, 9. „ 

7 0. »L Woodford, A MaturaUst among the Bead'Muntm, 
London, 1890, p. 31. t 

9 B. H. Coddn^n. The Melanesims, Oxford, 1891, p 2S7. 
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pioduces a ljlaisli-l)lack effect.^ This method 
has also been obseived in some of the islands of 
Micxonesia. 

The iniplemenis used foi piiekiiig the skm laiige 
ill complexity fiom such simple iiatiiial ob]ects as 
thorns, hsh ^unes, cactus spikes, shells, and hones, 
to the olaboiate metal appliance of the BmTne«Jp 
and the steel and electric needles of Japan and 
Euiopo in use at the present day. The Roro- 
speakmg tribes of British New Guinea obtain the 
deaued effect by very simple means. The opeiatoi , 
who is generally an old woman, applies colouring 
inattei'— soot mixed with watei — with a fragment 
of wood frayed out at one end to foim a coai&e 
hiush. The coloui is pricked in by means of a 
puokei having one oi moie thorns set at nght 
angles to its long axis; these thorns aie diiven 
into the skm hy tapping the piickei gently Avith a 
small wooden mallet The women of these tubes 
aie tatued from head to foot, but the opeiation 
takes place at intervals, and theie is a legulai 
oidei in winch the difteient paits of the body must 
be tatued ; thus the hands and aims are done in 
childhood, and latei the tatu is giadually increased 
until at maiiiageable age it is applied to the 
buttocks, legs, and last of all to the face.^ The 
Polynesian method of tatiiing is geneially to trace 
the design on the skm first with chaicoal and then 
to follow the pattern with a small adze-shaped 
implement furnished with a serrated bone edge. 
The skin is perforated by hammeimg oi tapping 
this implement with another made of wood and 
shaped like a paddle. But the ways and means 
employed vaiy a good deal iii the South Sea Islands, 
and the operation is often accompanied by much 
ceremonial and feasting, and the keeping of ceitain 
tabus; e 9^., biides m the Fiji, while being tatued, 
ai'e taMi siqa.^ and are kept in seclusion, foi they 
must not see the sun ® In New Zealand a vei y strict 
tabu has to be obseived by the person undei going 
the ordeal ; he may not communicate with any one 
not m the same condition, noi may he touon bis 
food. The Maori chief had to be fed thiough a 
special funnel duimg the piocess, which entailed a 
good deal of ceremonial of a somewhat religious 
character The Maoii tatu, 01 wo/co, was of two 
kinds, of winch the older method was a cutting 
into the skin with a small chisel-like tool made of 
sea-bird^s wing-bones, shark’s teeth, stones, or hard 
wood, and of diffeient sizes and shapes The edge 
of the chisel was applied to the skm and tapped 
by a small mallet, which sometimes had a bioad 
flattened surface at one end used to wipe away 
the blood. This chiselling process was superseded 
by pi ick tatu, which was done with small-toothed 
or seriated implements dipped in coloui ing mattei 
obtained eitlier fiom chaicoal mixed with oil 01 
dog’s fat 01 burnt and powdoied resm.^ In Borneo 
the design is pressed on to the skin with a tatu 
block dipped in pigment made from a mixture of 
soot ana sugar-cane juice. The needle points of 
the piickei, which are also chaiged with pigment, 
aie then dixven into the skm by taps from a striker 
Among the ICayans the men carve the designs on 
the blocks, but the tatu is done by ivomen, The 
artists aie under the protection of a tutelary spirit 
to whom sncrifioQs must be made, and the opoiator 
has to avoid certain foods* The women are tatued 
in a hut built foi the puipose j their male relatives 
are dressed in bark-cloth and must lemain indoors 
until the operation is completed ; in fact it cannot 
bo commenced unless then men folk, are at home 


I J n{itohelQ)r, '5^fl Amiff and tk^u Folk hn. Londoii, 1901. 
p, 24 ^ '* 

3 0, Gf Seikmann, Fha Metmesians of FntUh Jlfetu Gfuima, 
Qanihrifke, 1910,jp 265 ’ 

wiiliftijis, Hhandllui Loudon, 1870, p. 140. 

Oon. lloblfiy, MoJeo, Melon HWooinfft London, 1896, 
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It IS prohibited to tatu women at seed time, 01 it a 
dead body lies unbuiied in the house, and bad 
dreams, such as ‘a dieam of floods, foietellmg 
much blood-letting, will also intennpt the woik,’* 
In Buima the outline of the desiied pattern is 
loiighly sketched 011 the skin with a caiuer& hair 
blush and is then pi icked in by a senes of jmnctuies 
close togethei, which meige into a rough line, 
The piickei is of an unusual kind, being two feet 
long and weighted at the top with a biass 01 lead 
liguiej the pigment is contained m a style foui 
inches long, wdiich fits into a hollow pipe and is 
thus joined to the weighted end.^ In Japan steel 
needles of four dilFexeiit sizes aie used ; the efiect 
of shading is piocuied by tying rows of needles 
togethei. Sepia, vermilion, and Prussian blue are 
used in the designs, which are veiy ornate ® In 
some paits of N. Ameiica the pigmented efiect is 
obtained by runnmg a needle-like implement 
thiough the skin threaded with some matexial 
coated in pigment 

Thi<3 method waa followed by the .Saliah tnbea, who used a 
‘ needle of lish bone or a cactus apike, which passed u fine thiead 
coated with charcoal under the skin,' or somotimeg the chaico d 
was earned on an unthicaded needle, ' which was thrust under 
the elan in a hoilzontal diiection ' ^ 

The Eskimo use a needle and thread smeared with 
soot 01 gun-powder. Thus, speaking of the pei sonal 
appeal ance of the Greenlancfeis, D Crantz says 
‘ No one is a finished beauty till the skin of her cheekR, 
chin, handa and feet, has been thi ended by a stung smcaied 
with soot, which when drawn out leaves a black inaik The 
mother peiforms this painful opeiation on hei daughter In 
childhood, fearful that she will elso attract no husband This 
custom obtains among- the Indians of North Amoiica, nn«l various 
Taitar tribes, where both sexes practise it , the one to heighten 
theii charms, the otliei to inspire ten 01 '® 

3 Patterns. — A detailed study of the patterns 
would doubtless yield results of consul ei able ethno- 
logical interest as pointing to the migiations and 
; culture-contact of peoples Flmdeis Pctiie® has 
diawn attention to the resemblance between the 
Algerian patterns clescnbed by Lueien Jacquot’ 

I and those on the female figui e found at Tukh and on 
j the Libyans in the tomb of Seti l {XIXth dynasty, 
j 1300 B.O ) The dominating designs in Algeria 
: are a cioss and a figure le&embling a fiy, ivliicli are 
thought to be degenerate foi ms of the swastika — a 
device widely distii bated in Afiica and elsewheio, 
and of great antiquity, as is shown by its appearance 
on a leaden figui e® in the second city of Tioy 
(about 2500-2000 B c ) and by its pievalence in 
ancient Crete, The designs in favour among the 
Haida tribes on the noitli-west coast of Anieiica 
are similar to those on their boats, house-fiont«, 
pillars, and monuments, and include family ciests 
and tofcemic symbols such as the thundei-bud, 
wolf, bcai, codfish, and so on. There is a gieat 
vaiiation in the patterns of the Polynesian tatu, 
foi almost every island has some distinctive chai- 
aotanatic of its Oiin. The Maiquesans, e g , tatu 
in bioad stiaight lines, JSIany of their signs 
suggest a hieroglyphic system which can beintoi- 
preted only by thou priests; in Anaa, howevoi, 
sea-urchins and quaint zoophytes are well repre- 
sented on the leg and thigh. The Marqiiosan 
women have a design somewhat resembling a 
gridiron tatued on then lips ® In Tahiti tlie 
patterns are simpler, but ot greater taste and 
elegance than thoso of the Maiquesas Islands. 

I O IIO 0 O and W MoDoucan, The Pagan jZVt&etf of J3ofneo. 
London, 1912, i, 246-277 
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The coco nut tree n, favomite object, and ligines 
of men, animals, and lloweis also occur, as well 
as stais, elides, and lozenges^ The Maori talu 
stands out in sti iking contrast to that of the lest 
of Polynesia, it^ chief feaUue being the blending 
of apiiah and sweeping cuives, winch follow the 
confoimation of the human form, the face being 
geneially completely covcied This pievalcnco of 
cuived lines suggests Melanesian mlluence , foi 
Polynesian tatu is geneially lectilincai in chai- 
actei Melanesian tatu is often as'vnimetiical, 
perhaps because it is done at dillcient times and 
by dill ei out artists Heie again the patterns aio 
veiy div^oise and suggest, as legaids some islands, 
Polynesian inlhience. Each of the thiee piincipal 
centres of tabu proper in New Guinea has peculiai- 
ities of design and execution j thus, curved lines 
prevail in Humboldt Bay instead of the broadei 
stupes of the south coast, and m the centiai distinct 
the designs used m tatu lesemble those on the pipes 
and gouids, which show a preponderance of stiaight 
lines ovei curves and an absence of human oi animal 
foims The Motu (Port Moresby) and kmdiecT 
tubes are said to have a geomeUioal aib, and their 
latu IS angular in character, but there seems to 
be good evidence that many of their designs woie 
natuiahstic in oiigm and became conventionalized 
latei,^ In the Admiialty Islands the men weai 
cicatiices on chest and sliouldeis in the form of 
circular spots of the size of half-a-crown» Tatu 
proper is mainly confined to the women, who have 
rings lovind the eyes and all over the face, and 
diagonal lines on the upper part of the fiont of the 
body eiossing one anotner so as to foim lozenge 
shaped spaces ^ 

Complicated seiial designs aie worn by the 
women in Borneo, The fingeis and feet aie done 
at the age of ten, the foreaim at eleven, the thighs 
partly at twelve, being iSmslied at puberty ; it is 
thought immodest to be tatued after motherhood 
The men have isolated designs, sfuch as the dog 
design, in elongated oi losette form — a device 
prominent in Kayan art and one that can be traced 
m the shoulder tatu of many of the tribes includ- 
ing the Baiawans (Saiawak). The most piimitive 
tatu in Borneo is that of the Uma Long women of 
Batang Kayan , it is stippled m — on the foieaim 
only — in irregulai dots. Indigenous patterns are 
done by freehand, no blocks being used for them 
The thigh tatu in Borneo produces the effect of 
tight-fitting bieeohes, and resembles that found 
among the Burmese and some of the Naga tubes 
The latter have an elaborate face tatu called ah, 
foimed of continuous lines across the forehead, 
lound and underneath the eyes, over the cheeks, 
to tlie corners of the mouth and the chin. * Bows 
of spots follow the outside lines, and tivo fine lines 
maik out the nose in a laige diamond space/ 
With the Nagaa both sexes tatu, but some tribes 
do not maik the face, and have the tatu placed 
on the breast, fehoiiiders, back, wiists, and thighs/ 
The Buimese tatu generally from the waist to the 
knees, but among the Shans it extends from the 
neck to the feet. The designs include mystic 
squaies, tiiangles, and a gieat vaiiety of animals. 
The old 01 jungle style was to cover the sldn with 
tiaceiy producing^ an indefinite effect 5 the new 
style IS distinct in outline/ Pei haps the moat 
highly developed tatu is that of the Japanese, who 
cover the body with fantastic figures of dragons, 
birds, fiowers, and landscapes, in a manner that 
recalls the pattei ns on their silks. 

I W mUs, Pdtynman ResmTolies^ boncton, 1831, i 266 f. 
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4B, a. Woodthorpe, ‘Notea on the Wild Mies InlmbiUnff 
the SQ, cftUod Na&ft Hills,* JA I xi. 
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4. Use and significance. — (m) Ma(/icC')cliqioni> — 
The u«!eaiid significance of thcs{5 marks wcio mam- 
fold, and they have played nn important part in 
the life of piinutxvo man, wince they had a niagico- 
lohgious as well as a bocial aspect Then wide- 
spiuad use, even at the piesont day, as a magical 
piotoclvou ngjunst ‘'ickiiesa and othei inisfoiiuncb 
shows aveiy goneial heliet in thou f,upeinatmal 
efficacy The Yum tube of S E. Australia worn 
veitical cicatiizations round the uppei aim to make 
hoomeiangb glance In Timoilaut beats arc 
made with lOtl hot stones on the aims and should cis 
in imitation of snuillpox inaiks to waid oil that 
disease ^ The Andamanese behove that cicatiiza 
tion IS good foi rheumatism, toothache, headache, 
paialyais, epilepsy, and phUusis ; it i» lesoilcd to 
for these and othei ailments when all else fails 
The Todas use it to cuie the pains caused by 
milking bufialoQs Tatu piopei is a icmedy foi 
rheumatism much in favoiii with the men of the 
Halba caste, who woik on the lands m the south 
of the Baipui Bistiict and the Kanker and Bastai 
States in India j its action is probably that of a 
counter-irxitant ^ The Uonds and Baigas have a 
mimbei of designs for the piotection of difierent 
parts of the body, including a figure of the monkey- 
god Hanuni an to give stiength, of Bliirn sen’s club 
to assist digestion, of the foot-god to cme pain, 
and so on ^ The Iluiman has similar safeguards 
worn on all parts of the body; they aio a protec- 
tion against wounds and secure freedom from pain, 
and are sufficiently potent to procure even the 
favour of piinoes. The only tatu worn by the 
Burmese women is a love-cliaim iiv the form of a 
tiiangle between the eyes or on the lips or tongue ; 
it IS done with the * diug of tenderness * — a mixture 
of vermilion with heibs and other ingredients 
such as the skm of tiout-spotted hzards/ The 
Shans tatu boys as a test of couiage, but special 
designs aia added to me vent injuiies or other 
mishaps. In Borneo the Kayan men wear a 
special tatu on the wrist called which 

keeps away illness The Mmt is a much -valued 
bead, which was foimerly fastened on the wiist 
of the siok man to * tio in ’ the soul , but, as 
the head was liable to he lost, a tatued ^repie- 
sentation of it came to be worn instead, The 
Amu women are tatued on the lips and arms to 
keep away the demons of disease, who aie thus 
led to believe they aie the wives of the gods, 
since these aie all tatued in this manner, If 
an epidemic occurs in a village, the women must 
tatu each other ; they also use tatuing as a icmedy 
for failing eyesight/ 

Many races believe that the elfioacy of tatu 
mailcs extends beyond the present life to that oi 
the next world, where they serve as maiks of 
idontiheation — eg., Kftgas of Manipiu, Itaya-ns ol 
Borneo, N. Ameiican Indians, and many others— 
01 as a guide, or as oimenoy enabling the traveller 
to accomplish his journey. 

Tho OhanwSr, wlio mhabit tho wild lillly country adjoining: 
OhotA Nagpur, eay that tatu marlcs ‘remuin QU the aoiu after 
death, and that she shows them to Qod, piohaWy foi purposes 
of identification / 1 

Women of the Biahman caste believe that after 
death they will be ablo to sell the Ornaments tatued 
on their bodies and to subsist on the proceeds. In 
AMoa a similai belief is found among the Ekoi 
women, who think that in the next world bliey 
can exchange . their scare for food, and that the 
ghost IS able to 'remove them one by one for this 

I Howdt, p. 740 . 
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mirpose,^ The Eskimo and the Fijians believe in 
Elyfeinm only for the tatued ; the Fijian women 
who have not these maiks aie said to be served up 
as food for the gods. Some mvesiigatois have in- 
sisted upon a couBideiable leligious element in 
iatu, since the operation is often accompanied by 
saciifice, piayei, and other leligious ceiemonies, 
and the designs fretxuently lepiesent sacred 
animals, oi other olnects that may be regarded as 
symbols of gods. Tliese serve to express a close 
union bet’Nveen the god and hia disciple ; hence the 
need for certain tabus to avoid the dread conse- 
quences of contact with persons m this dangeious 
state. The piiest of the Ewe speaking people of 
W Africa has special tatu marks indicating the 
deity whom he seives and the rank that he holds 
m the piiesUy order; the shoulder marks xn this 
case are so sacred that they must not be touched 
by the laity ® In Sail Domingo the piiests did not 
wear a distinctive diess, but had a figure of a zemi 
(idol) tatued oi pamted on their bodies.® Tatuing 
was legaided by many people as a sacred pio- 
fession, and the artists weie under the special 
protection of deities of the ciaft. In Tahiti these 
weiethe children of Taaioa, the principal deity; 
then images were kept in the temples of those 
who practised the ait piofessionally, pi ayeis being 
addiessed to them by the operatoi befoie he began 
his woik. The Tahitians say that tatuing oiigin- 
ated among the gods, and theie are legends m 
Samoa and elsewhere telling of its sacred origin 
(6) Informafory,-^To people who do not possess 
a system of wiitmg the weaimg of peimanent and 
distinctive body-maiks is not merely an ossthetic 
advantage, but in many cases a leal necessity. 
Used extensively by uncuituied peoples, these 
marks became a convenient means of conveying to 
their fellow-men all kinds of information concern- 
ing their activities and environment They seive 
as a lecoid of achievement and a means of identi- 
fying a man’s tribe, clan, totem, social status, 
ago-giade, and so on j and they have been legaided 
by some authors as a primitive form of writing ^ 
Thus, m Africa cicatiization is a common form of 
tribal raaik, the scars being worn on the face or on 
other parts of the body and ai ranged m a ceitain 
pattern. The Shiiluk, Dmka, Dahoman, Mxosa, 
Mtyopi, and Ilausa tribes are among tbo&e who 
follow this practice. Seais are used foi the same 
purpose in the Andaman Islands, and in Melville 
and Bafchuist Islands of N. Austialia Ellis, 
writing of the Maoris of New Zealand, says that 
then faces were much tatued ‘ 


*Eaoh chief had thug Imprinted on his face the mailcs and, 
involutione peculiar to Wg family or tribe , while the figures 
tatued on the faces of the dependants or retaineis, though 
fewer in number, were the same m foim as those by which the 
chief was distinguished 


Even individual Maoiis could be identified by 
spemal maika which were tatued on the face — 
usually near the ear — in addition to the general 
pattern. These came to be used os the signature 
of the wearer and have been accepted as such 
on documents relating to transactions earned on 
between the Maoris and white men. 

The Salish and D6n6 tribes of N. America have 
mai kings — generally on the breast— symbolic of 
the totem or mamtu of the individual wearing 
them. The Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte 
Islands have their family totems or ciests tatued 
on their bodies with gieat skill. The designs are 


I P. Amawy ^Talbot, In the Skadoxo qf the BvMi. Irondon, 
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Enl^tohun^rderSohrhV Leipzig, 18^2, p, 101 . 
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often veiy elaboiate and resemble those on the 
totem-posts that stand outside then houses. 
A. C. Haddon recoids an instance of the use of 
cicatrization to represent the totemic device in the 
Torres Straits, where he saw some women wealing 
it cut into then hacks lie was told that the men 
wore it cut into the sliouldei or calf of the leg.^ 
The Kavuya Indians of California formerly used 
the tatu designs worn by a landowner as a 
property niaik by cutting or painting them upon 
trees and posts selected to indicate the bound aiies 
It was cu stomal y foi the Maidu women to have a 
led spot tatued on the forehead by which, if taken 
piisoners in war, they could be identified % fiionds 
and so lansomed.® 

A curious use of tatu occurs in the well-known story In 
Herodotus of the slave who was sent from Susa to Austagoras 
of Miletus by HiBtia3UB with matruetions that he was to bo 
shaved, and that Aristagoias should look at his head, this 
being done, it was found that a message had been tatued on 
the man's head, urging ArisUgoras to revolt against the 
Persians 3 

Cicatrization and tatu propei aie included in 
the puberty iites and initiation ceiemonies of many 
piimitive peoples, In an account of one of these 
ceremonies in Australia Spencer and Gillen repoit : 

‘ The final cciemony of initiation to manhood in the Urabunna 
tnbo IB called Wilyaru, and the same name is given to men who 
have passed through it. The most iinpoifcunt parfc of the 
ceremony consists in making cuts on the back, one in the 
middle line of the neck and four or Six others down each side of 
the backbone ’ 4 

In the Maiquesas Islands tatu proper was the 
principal initiatory iite 

In Samoa ‘until a young man was tattooed, ho was con- 
sidered m Ills minority. Ho could not think of manmge, and 
he was constantly exposed to taunts and ridicule, as being poor 
and of low birth, and having no light to speak in the society of 
men But as soon as he was tattooed he passed into hia majority 
and consideied himself entitled to the respect and privileges of 
mature years * ® 

It sometimes maiked the admission to secret 
societies, as m the Banks Islands (Melanesia), 
wheiG At the performance of the kole-Jwle ceio- 
monies the head of the taniate design adopted by 
membeis of the society is tatued on the wrist, a 
part of -the body highly valued.® Maiy H. Kingsley 
says of the initiation of boys in Africa . 

‘ The boy, if he belongs to a tribe that goes in for tattooing, 
is tattooed, and handed over to insti actors m the sooiehes* 
secrets and formulco ’ 7 

I 111 New Zealand tatuing began with both sexes at 
puberty, the women being tatued chiefly on the 
Jips and ohm ® Chin tatu on women signifies 
maniage, not only in New Zealand, but also 
among the Eskimo, the Chukehi, the Indians of 
the Pacific Coast, and m Syria, Egypt, and Tunis, 
Women are usually tatued at pulieity. This is 
not, however, always the case, for in some of the 
islands of Fiji and among the Todas of the Nilghina 
It IS defened until they have borne children, while 
with some races it is begun m infancy and com- 
pleted at maniage. Only women aie tatued 
among the Chukchi, most Californian tribes, the 
Ainus of Japan, and in many parts of India. In 
the Omaha tube of N. Ameiica tatu marks on 
women signified great liononi and a xank equal to 
that of a chief. Bacliofen saw in the limitation of 
tatu to women among the Thracians an expression 
of their distinction and good social position.® This 
is contraxy to the view taken by Plutarch, who 
said that the Thracians tatued their wives as a 
punishment to avenge the murder of Orpheus, In 

1 Mcoluitm %n Arty London, 1896, p. 262 
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Melanesia, wheie tatu is mainly confined to women, 
then social position is veiy inferior, wheieas in 
Polynesia it is compaiatively good, and they are 
seldom tatiied. But it is questionable whether 
tlveie la any necesaaiy eoi relation between the 
tatuiiig of women and then position in the social 
scale The limitation of tatu to one sex or the 
other may be due to othei causes , e gr , it is 
possible that in the South Seas it may be connected 
with the migrations of diffeient peoples,^ 

The social rank and profession of men are often 
indicated by then tatu marks, as in the case of 
the Maoii chief who wore a complicated face tatu, 
and the Creek Town king who was marked in 
blue with hguies of the sun, moon, and stais, 
animals, landscapes, and even battle scenes It 
has alieady been noted that piiests sometimes 
had distinctive tatu maiks In some paits of 
India they seive as an indication of caste. All 
Gowaii men— a heidsraan caste of the Maiatha 
country— are tatued with a vertical line on the 
forehead, the possession of this maik securing 
admission to the caste feasts. 

Among some Indians of BiazU the exeoutlonei, or r/totiarfor, 
■was scanfied. above the elbows b> the chief of the clan ‘so aa 
to leave a permanent mark there , and this was the star and 
garter of their ambition, , the highe'jt badge of honoui 
Theie weie gome who cut gashes m their bieast, arms and 
fchighg, on these occasions, and rubbed a black powder in, which 
left an indelible stain ' 2 

The wealing of tatu marks pioved a convenient 
method of recording, among othei things, gieab 
achievements demanding personal valour and skill. 
The Koita tubes of Butish New Guinea have a 
special tatu for homicides.^ Those of the Baionga 
(Bantu) who have slam an enemy used to be 
decoiated with special marks from one eyebrow 
to the other j 

‘Dreadful medicines were inooulatod In the moisions and 
there remained pimples '* which gave them the appearance of 
a buffalo when it frowns.” 

On the Mendalam river in Borneo, the Kayans 
reseive thigh tatu for head^taking fcaves. With 
the Western Eskimo the men are tatued as a sign 
of distinction. Those who have captured whales 
have marks to show this, so that their tatu be- 
comes a kind of whale tally ® 

In many countries it is not only a recoid of 
gieat events, but also a memorial of the dead. 
In the Saibai and Dauan Islands (Toires Btiaits) 
the women weai a shoulder scar for a brothel’s 
death , it lepie&ents his nose, and the longer the 
nose, the longer the scar ® 

In New Zealand * the women were the chief momiiorg at 
funeialn. . . . The custom, wna, in days gone bj, that they 
Bhould gash their faces, netk, arms, and bodies with sliarp 
ehells until they streamed with blood , the namhu or moko 
dye was somotimea applied to tho wounds, and the stains 
commemorated the scenes at which the women assisted 
In Polynesia the tongue was tatued as a sign of 
mourning Ellis saw this operation performed in 
a house where a numbex of chiefs had assembled 
foi the puipose, and has described the tatumg of 
Queen Bihonho’s tongue after the death of her 
mother-in-law. 

(c) DeaoraUvQ — Perhaps the most genet al use 
to which tatu has been put is that of personal 
adornment. Elhs, after noting that tatu was 
used in Polynesia as a badge of mourning and a 
kind of historical record, adds: ^But it was 
adopted by the greater number of people merely 
as a peisonal ornament ; and tradition informs 
us that to this it owes its existence.’® Ajnong the 
iBivora,ii 436-138 
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Kayang of Borneo, who have a voiy aitistic style 
of tatu, the men aflect it chiefly foi oinamcnt 
so do the wmmen m Gieenland, New Zealand, and 
else wheie In fact both sexes in many paits of 

the woild attach to it considoiable sesthetio value. 
In legard to cicatiization among the Andamanese, 
Man says that it is pimiaiily foi ornament and 
secondanly to piove courage in enduung pam. 
It seems evident that m the Torres Stiaits islands 
it was adopted as a means of acquuing a ceitam 
accepted sfcandaid of beauty, foi Haddon says 
that the women had a A-shai)ed seal to pi event 
the bieasts fiom becoming too pendulous^ This 
fashion is also found on the neigh boui mg coasts 
of New Guinea and was observed by Sehgman 
among the Otati, an Australian tube on the east 
coast of Cape Yoik, 

In contrast with the opinions expressed in tho writings of 
Waltz Qerland and otheis m reference to the i eligious signiQ- 
oanoQ of tatu, Joest and Westermaick see in it only an expres- 
sion of man's vanity and love of adornment ^At picsenb 
tattooing IS eveiy where regarded exclusively, or almost ex 
cluaively, as a means of decoration, and Cook states expressly 
that, in the South Sea Islands, at the time of then discovery, 
it was in no way connected with religion ’ S Westermaick 
admits, however, that it hag been mide to subserve many 
purposes, but adds ‘Nevertheless, it seems bo be beyond 
doubt that men and women began to ornamont, mutilate, 
paint, and tattoo themselves chiefly In order to make themselves 
attractive to the opposite sex, — that they might court success- 
fully, or be courted ’ 4 Wundt suggests that the marks at first 
gave magical pioteotion against evil powers, but gradually 
became meiely deoorativo, and were used to make the peiaon- 
ality of the weaier more striking, as in the case of warilors, 
who wore them to increase their terrifying aspect® On the 
other hand, E Orosae thinks the priority should be given to 
tho taste for embellishment, and that the marks only later 
came to have a tribal or social significance ‘Summarizing 
the results of our investigations of the significance of piimitivo 
Beatification and tattooing, we find that tho marks seive partly 
as tribal tokens and have perhaps as such sometimes a religious 
meaning, although this cannot be proved foi a single instance. 
But m othei and tho largest number of cases the scars and tattoo 
marks are for ornament ' ® 

5, Origin and development, — Many theories 
have been put forwaid to account for the origin 
and development of the piaetioe of thus marking 
the human body i as legaids the origin, howevei, 
they must remain, for lack of evidence, little more 
than mere Bpoculations. Instances have been 
known of involuntary tatu occurring among 
mechanics and other workmen, who have accident- 
ally glazed 01 cub themselves while handling 
chaicoal or otiiex oolouiing mattci Piimitive 
man may have anived at the notion of tatu by 
accident, such as tlie piickmg of a fingci by a 
half-burnt splinter 01 thoin while kindling a file. 
The unusual maik thus made might well excite 
bis interest and so lead to an attenmt at innlatxou 
and to elaboiation and invention, Hexbeifc Speiicei 
thought that the practice arose fiom the custom 
of making blood-oiieiings to departed spirits, and 
that the maiks thus made expressed suboidination 
to or close union with them, and became m many 
instances tribal maiks, ‘ as they would of course 
become if they woie ongmally made when men 
bound themselves by blood to the dead founder of 
the tube.’’ In this connexion F. B Jevons writes. 

‘ Tile marks or scars left on legs or aims from whioli blood 
bad been drawn wore probably the ow^u of tattooing, as baa 
occurred to various anthropologists Liko most other ideas, 
We may add, that Of tattooing must have been forced on man , 
it wag not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea, it 
must have followed tim laws which regulate the dovelopmeut of 
all decorative art ... So the acais from ceremonial blood- 
letting may have suggested a figure , tho resemblance was 
deliberately completed ; and next time the gears were from 
the begmning degigtiedly arranged to iorm a pattern.* 8 
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M Nu«t)(jrg6i tatu as ono of tho })oi>iilai custoiun 

thvti haVG from pumitivo lhora))t.nUcs ‘yraeaiin^ iho 

akin With enifch Ud to paiutmu the body, ami scauhcation of 
\\oundM ami uibhinj^ iii tlm oaiUi or ru&t(aCLnt(liniy to wht.th(‘i 
tlie p.iin wa'i to bo ksRonecl oi intrcased) developed into 
tattooiiift ^Vun^H, Jot'll, and otheis see a pofi&ible caiibal 
wHiuovion Imtwceri body pamlmf^ and tatuin^ and 
that tin* Uttei was a eiudo attenipt to llx the deeigna once 
pamttd on the hcvdy Wviudt iCf^ards both thoee praotic as 
spuciho stages lu puuiitive ait , and in tatu he ictog-nucs two 
types, the one bun;< a ciudo syfjteui of Brniple inaike often 
inteiisitiiiig the natuial lines uf the bod\, and the othei a stage 
lu whieli the skm ly tieated ui a nuiLtiial to woik on—juat as 
baud 01 look is used foi drawing upon — w hen tho simplei inaiUs 
aie repined hy fantastic syiniiols Capait points out the 
piacLual importanco of repUemg tempoiniy marks hv per 
iiianenl ones, if they have a specul meaning attac hed to them 
* Lea dessina ^uo lo jiihiutif be pemt sui la poau n'out rucun 
eaiac'tifete de persistence et Ton peut 6. voloni6 Ics fane chy- 
paialtrc et Ics roraulacci pai ci'uutiea 11 peutyavou paifois 
inUiGt lea leiidie indOliSbiles, itnsiiuhls gont, pai exemple, des 
marques do tribus ou dcs luaiques rehgieuaes Do naib la 
coiitumo cio lafcouago ' ^ 

Concerning tiie oiigm of molto^ or Maori tatu, 
native tiadifcion baya tlial the fust settleis inaiked 
their f’Uics foi battle with chaicoal, and latci these 
waililvo decoiatioiis weie made peiiiuinent to save 
trouble ‘ Honce aioso the piviotice of caiving the 
lace and the body dyed incisions 

How difficult and well-nigh impossible it is to 
aiiive at an accuiate knowledge of the eaily 
liistoiy of such a custom may bo gatheicd fioin 
the arluiissLon of \V. Kllis, who, aftei many ycais 
of puibonal contact with, and caieful obseivatioii 
of, the natives of the Polynesian islands, tjaid in 
lefeicnte to then tatu ‘Although piattised by 
all classes I liave not been able to tiace its oiigin ^ ^ 


LiiKRATUttk — This js indicated in the footnotes In addition 
to tho woilvB thue mentioned tho following may be t;onsulted 
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irPseUsch vii xv 12 [isss] , M Haberlandt, ' XJebei die 

V'orbieitung und den Sinn del Tatowmmg,* %b xv [18S5] 53 , 
G von Dubeii, Om Takmtnq^ ymer, 18S6; A Kiamer, ‘Dio 
Ornnmentik dci Kloldmatten und der Tatnuiemng' nuf den 
MarshulUnselu,’ aa, uQWsei , h 1[1904] Valuable mrormatiou 
has also been obtained fiom an unpublished es'-aj by W 0 
Hambiy on ‘ Tabooing as a Means of Emotional Expression * 
CONSTAKCE jENKINSOJif 


TAUROBOLIUM.-^The tuurohohum, a aacri- 
ilce peifoinied m connexion with tho cult of the 
Great Mothei of tho Uods, but not limited to it, 
waa oiio of the most peculiar and most celebiatod 
ntesi of tho last two centuries of paoiaiabin, A 
sinking description of it is put by the (Jliristian 
poet Piudentius, of the 4th cent , into the mouth 
of one of his ehaiaoters, Bomanus the Maityr 
X 1006 ff.) The high miest of the 
Groat Mother, a golden orOwn oh his head, his 
tompios iiohly bound with hllets, his toga woin 
amciu GabznOj descends into a deep fovss which is 
completely covered by a platform of planks pierced 
by a great numbor of fine holes, On to this 
piatioim IS led a huge bull, bedecked with garlands 
of dowers, Ins front gleaming vnth gold His 
bieaat is pierced by the consecrated spear, and the 
torrent of hot, steaming blood floods the coveiing 
of the trench, and lama through the thousand 
chinks and perfoiations on the expectant jiriest 
below, who throws back liis Ixead the bettei to 
pieseiit checks, ear^, li[)s, nostriffi, and evep tongue 
and pabde, to thb punryiug baptism When hfe 
has flod and left cold the body of the >sl.un Imllock, 
and the ffianenH have i amoved it, the priest omergCH 
and. With hair, hcaid, and vestinentB diipptug with 
blood, presents himself to the expectant throng oi 
worshippers, who saJuto and do obeisauco to him 
as to one who has been purified. 

There were two principal motives wMoh prompted 
I Uists (>/ Med%oin$t fer. E. Playlair, Lpuclon, J910, Ir 3- 
» Ganart, )>. 39 9 Hobby, p, JL 

^ rqJl/iimm llmcnrohcaK u 


the ceremony of the tamoboUU'm In (he e^iJici 
peiiod, the 2nd and 3id cent A D , it was usually 
a saciificB whoso object was the woltaio oi the 
Enipiie, Eiiiperoi, or community An eritiie col- 
lege, community, oi oven j)iovinco could give it, 
and a fiequcnt 'date foi it was Maich24, the Dtc'i 
8an()mms of the annual festival of the Mother and 
Attis The moie fiequcnt motive ot the iite in tho 
late 3icl and 4th cent was (he xnmficatioJi and 
legciieiation of an individual. Its efficacy histcd 
foi twenty yeais, oi was even eternal, the bapti/etl 
person being spoken of as ‘renatus m aitcinum’ 
ICIL VI 510, 532) It was poifoimed by laymen 
as well as piiOvstb, and by peisuns ot all laiiks and 
both sexes A special altai was elected loi the 
occasion, the time occupied liy the ceremony vaiied 
fioTU one to five days, and the expense uas home 
by the individual or association that mauguiated it 
Besides tho pexsonai and the patiiotic inotivo, it 
was poifoimed as a fulfilineiil of vows, oi at tho 
command of the Mothei heiself In Borne it 
usually took place neai a shrine which existed 
wheie the pieseiit chuich of St Petei stands 
'IliQ u ioholimn — the sacxihce of aiam — was insti- 
tuted latei m honom of Attis on the jnalogy of 
the tan) obolmhn, xn oidei to give him due pioinm- 
once in the iites of t3ae cult See ait Chiobolium 

As the tanrohoUum was celebrated m honoui of 
both the Gieat Mothei and Attis, it piobably pos- 
sessed a sigiuficance legaiding that paib of tlie 
legend which concerned them both (see Motiifai of 
THE Gods) The pixest descends into (ho dark pit 
and loaves the light of day ; Attis dies , the vegeta- 
tion of the eaith witheis, the piiesb is bathed in 
blood, and uses fiom the pit puiihed; Attis is 
restored ; the vegetation letmns 

The similaiity between Ohiistian doctiine and 
tho phiaso rmatns in. cbtonmn (‘born again foi 
eternity') is staitlmg, and has suggested belief in 
some connexion between the two leligions in the 
way of borrowing, especially as paganism lued with 
Christianity in later days m promising such benehts 
as the latter confened due tawobohum, how- 
evei, IS bettor explained as the smvival of a pniiu- 
tive Oixental piactice based upon the belief, not 
uncommon among rude peoples, that the strength 
of brute creation can be acquired by consumption 
of its actual substance or by contact with its 
blood. The spuibual meaning of the piactice liist 
came with the advance of cultuie and the dibuaid- 
ing of the piimitive, liteial belief (see Oumont, 
oj>* ext below), 

Though the tanroholkm might with loason be 
supposed to have come, with the cult of tho Gicat 
Mother, fiom Asia Minor, theie is no positive 
oyidencQ that it wa^ originally connected with it 
either in tho East oi in Italy. Oumont thinks that 
it was a lite in honour of the eastern Aitomiw 
Tauiopolofc, deimng from hei its name tmropohon^ 
which was coirupted to taurobolum , and that the 
rite, having become wide-spiead in Cappadocia and 
the neighbouring piovinces m connexion with tlie 
woiahip of Artenus Tauiopolos and other deities 
closely allied or identified with Iiei—ximcipai ly 
Anaitis and Bellona — ^naturally fouhd its way with 
them into Italy early m the 2nd c.ent. A d,, afim 
tho jmnexation of that pait of Asia to the Brnnan 
Empire, and was soon aftorvvards ado]>ted and 
pupularixefl by the pTiesthood of tho Uioat Mother, 
its fiist known ceiohiutiou took place at Po/iJiiuh 
in A.D. 134, in honour of Venus {.Vlestis, who< 
Cumonb thinks, was Anaitis under a Bonian name. 
Jlis eonoiuBion that it was colebiatM in connexion 
with the worship of Bellona lesis on slendei evi- 
dence Others believe it to have been a pait of the 
Great Mother's worship in Asia Minor (Hepding, 
op. cU, below)* Whateyor xts oiigin, its pojiulaxity 
was aitamod tiuough the cult of tho Gicat Muthoi, 
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Ife apieuil thioughuut the Eiripiie, luiil lua/intainccl 
its inxpoitance up to the tall of pag.iujsiii, tlie last 
celebiation known oocuiiing at Kome m 391 

Li'iMUAJi’Uin!] — ~E, Esperaudieu, Imonpimis de Lectom e. 1802, 
p 9Ui , Zippel, J<vbti,i 2 h)}ft zitm IJoUorjithd^Liurh Ludw 
Fnedlamler^ lb05, p IfeOf ,G Showerman, ‘ThcOieatMothtr 
of the nods' in Bulletin of the Unioersity of no 

\lni , SlaihBon, 1901 , F Cumont, ‘Le Taurobolc et Ic Oiillia do 
IJollono,' in RHLIit vi no 2, 1001 , H Hepding:, Attus, bcinc 
Mf/lhen und sein Kultf 190J, pp IbStf , 201 

GbANT SnO\Vf?BMAN 

TEETH —I. Ornament and trophy.— Among 
both pie histone and savage races teeth of animals 
aud human beings are used as an omaineiit, 
usually s tiling togetliei as a necklace, headband, 
or giidlo Such ornaineiita aie already found 
among hunal lemains of Solutiean, Magdalenian, 
and Aziliaii horizons, the corpses having been 
bulled weaimg them In a ceiemomal buual of 
thirty* tin ce skulls in the grotto at Ofnet, on the 
upper Danube, the skulls weie oinamentod with 
stag’s teeth and shells,^ Among savages the 
custom of weaimg teeth is well lugh uiuveisal,^ 
and, while it may simply serve an oinainental 
purpose, the intention often goes faithar The 
teeth are woin as a tiophy Thus, among the 
tribes of the N W Amazon, necklaces aie made 
of the teeth of the tiger and othei animals, 
bored and threaded, oi of human teeth bound 
into a necklace with fibre string Tliese denote 
the skill of the wearer as a huntei, or his biavery 
in war, and the human teeth, which are those of 
an enemy, aie ‘a visible and abiding token of 
completed levenge,’ and aie bulled with the 
ownei Sometimes the laigei animal teeth are 
ornamented with lines oi caived."^ Analogous 
to the piaotice of weaimg teeth as a trophy is 
the curse used by savages, *Leb then teeth be 
bioken,’ and the ’Psalraist^s words, ‘ Bieak their 
teeth’ (58^), ‘Thou hast bioken the teeth of the 
ungodly’ (3*^). Tho suggestion is that of enemies 
as feiooious beasts deprived of theii power to 
tear and rend ^ Men doubtless used tlieii teeth 
in early times as a weapon, as savage men and 
maniacs sti|l do. Divine images are known to 
have actual teeth set In their mouths, possibly 
as a trophy oi offering ® 

jPossibly teeth woui by men also served the 
purpose of an amulet, as having a connexion with 
the qualities of tlio animal oi person fiom whom 
they wGie taken,® oi as pioteeting the weaiei 
fiom wunlai animals in time to coine.'^ On the 
othei hand, a person’s own tooth might serve as 
an amulet. Phny says that the hist tooth shed 
by a child was so used and piotected him from 
pain.® Wheie teeth aie knocked out at initiation, 
they are sometimes carefully piesei ved, or regarded 
as snciod, oi used foi magical pui poses ® 

Teeth taken from a ooip&e weie used to cuio 
toothache or for magic, and those of an old 
woman weie used as a fertility chaim in the yam 
gaxdon by the ^Tew Caledonians.^® 

2 . Mutilation of the teeth, — Filing the teeth 
to a point either singly or m pairs, and knocking 
out ceitain teeth as a ceremonial aot> usually at 

1 II. F. of the Old BUme Ag&\ London, 3.910, 

pp 827, 878, m, 477 

0 Stoll, GeschUchUle'bm %n der yolkeipBUoIwlogie, 
Leipaig, 1908, p. 2C41I , li da tr. 

K Duu, Tails, 1903, p 07 ff. 

»'r Whiflen, The No^th Awftrons, Loiiiloii, 1915, pp 
HO, B2, 121 

4Uf Job 2017,, Tl 18 

fi Stoll, p 20'.. 

8 See art Ou.vaMS and Jimwm (Intvoduofcory atul Pilmitive), 
^ ol. III p I 

7M OpbrHwfit'v, A?t Account of the Ahipmes, Ir, S. 
doleridge, London, 1822, i. 258. 

8 Thuy, JSr^ XJcvih 7* 

8 Spencer Gflllenb, p 698 f , A. W. Howltt, The Native Tnh^s 
ofBM Audtmhdt London, 1004, pp, 642, 

WTImy, JTN xxYiii Uj Stall, p, 268? a,Tttr«Qr, Bdmaa, 
aJfimdtvd y'mr^ Ayo amXionfj Loudon, I88i, pj, 813 


initiation, and tho pin poso'i which thcao piactioos 
solve, hivo been alicady discussed ^ 

Staining tho teeth m piactisod by sevcial lowei 
tiibes—e.^'. in S. Aiueuca and Indonesia— as well 
as at highei levels— e y in China (applying lac 
to the teeth) ^ 

3 Teeth as rehes -Teeth of Chiistiivn saints 
have oUen foitnod lehcs, and m caiij^ Biiddhwa 
tho fom caniiK} teeth of Gautama wcjo among 
his ‘seven gieab lehcs ’ One of those has been 
famous in Ceylonese Buddlusm as the Dahaia 
Its muaculoiia pieseivation fiom eveiy means 
taken to destroy it by a hostile Indian kmg, and 
its ultimate aiuval in Ceylon in a D. 312, aie tho 
subjects of a long nanative, and tho Chincbo 
tiavellci Fa hian desciibes tlie procession of the 
leho as he saw it m 405 At a latei time the 
Foitugucse aie believed to liave destroyed it, 
though the Ceylonese allege that they only 
destroyed a counteifeit and that the leal toofch 
la the one still preserved at Kandy in a shimo. 
It IS piobably not genuine ® 

4- Teeth m myth and legend. — Greek myth 
told how Kadmos, having slam the dragon guaituan 
of the spimg Aiexa, at the suggestion of Athene 
scatteied its teeth on the earth like grain. Fiom 
the teeth spiang armed men called Spaitoi 
(‘scattered’} Iiom the manner of then biith. A 
similar myth was told of Jason.® 

Ill the IGth cent, a leport that a child had 
been bom with a golden tooth in Silesia caused 
much anxiety m Geimany, being legaided as a 
poitent. The physician Hoist in 1595 published 
tho result of his aafciologual leseaichei on the 
subject, and declared that the booth symboli/.ed 
a golden age, pieoeded by the expulsion of the 
Turks fiom Chiistendom.® 

LU'BaArufts.— This ),» refenod to in tlve notes 

J A MacOulloch 

TEETOTALISM.— See Alcohox-, DiiUHiaN- 
TEOTDS.^See Tmm. 


TELEOLOGY.-I. lNTU0DirmMY,^x. The 
term. —The word ‘ teleology ’ (Mod Lat tdei^Iocfia, 
Gma. Tdaologu^ Fi. UUologx^) appeals to have 
been devised by Chiistxau Wolff in He felt 

tho need of a term to designate liie Inaiich of 
iiatuial philosophy which had to do with ends 
(Aiistotlo’s tAos 01 od ^p€Ka) or final causes (the 
GctHsu finalis of the schoolmen) as distinguished 
from emcient causes [it od ylyuerm, cau^a 
Foi Wolff, accordingly, teleology signified the study 
of ends Ol final causes in natuie, and moie pic- 
cisely the explanation or interpretation of naimal 
plienoinona in the light of the concept of ^iid oi 
final cause. In popularizing D^vbni?’^ philosophy, 
he set explanation based on iinal cause Mde by 
side with explanataon by efbeient caubc Premim* 
ably WoliF deiived teleology dueotly faojm r4)\Qs, 
‘an end,’ but, as J. Buxnet has xemaiked,® the 
woid IS properly deuvod in the first msfcanoe 
flora rAcmi/, ‘complete.’ Thus, etymologically 
legarded, it does not bear the impIicruUon, which 
it lias histoiically, of an external end , and the 


iBe^avt AuSTtfAiniOT, vol, n i?, 23&f 
2 Whifftn, i> 88 , Stoil, p, 800 , J. Uotilkor, The Hat, of hlmu 
LinjUoji, U'OU, p 174, 

4,r. It'erjiiuissoi), Tree and Heijmit }Vo)‘’shipf London, 1808, 
pp 82, insf 

4 For a oonnetxiou ot these mytfw with the pif«fou41on of Hie 
teath kijoaUefl out svt uutisvUou vJUb iw a ixjBsildtt vehicle ot 
remcfti nation, hm% piaotWly jiniJonijhablo, find aluo 
they look like ‘seea-corn,* eeo Jane K Ifarnsou, Thcmkr 

1864, i* 804 J K Sprengel* de la tr. A. J. L. 

JouYdaani ym&» ISIB-SQ, ill. 24? f. 

, ^ Greek PhdommPt^ph. t, Thalc$ lo BlaUf^ tetoi, IQisI, 
p,84a,nQfcoL ' ; ' , 
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prevalent ‘oiganic’ use of it in modern thouglil 
IS 3ustilxed, 

a The concept.— As Already indicated, the con- 
cept IS much older than the teim. It attaches 
itself primarily to that oiganic view of natiiie 
which was developed m the ancient Gieek philo- 
sophy as against the mechanical view Accoiding 
to the inechanLcal view, the whole is the pioduct 
of the parts by then mutual intei action Accoid 
ing to the oigamc doctime, the whole is ideally 
prior to the parts and con&titute>s the explanation 
of their mechanical actions and leactions. This 
last was a doctrine influential not only m the 
spheie of natmal philosophy but in the spheies of 
political and social philosophy as well, and it led 
to the teleological inteipietation of natuie as a 
realm of ends or hnal causes As the whole was 
an unchangeable form, it gave to all movement a 
purpose and goal ; and in the light of its puipose 
and goal the movement itself wvas most deeply 
interpieted. This ancient opposition between the 
mechanical and teleological standpoints, as lepre- 
sented by Democutus and Aristotle lespectively, 
set a problem which inns thiough the whole 
histoiy of philosophy The fundamental question 
at issue is, Aio natural piocesses suboidinate to 
conscious lational puipose, or is the world to he 
explained and inteipieted by mechanical pimoxples 
alone? That is the deepei philosophical issue in 
its most deal ’•cut foim Theie is a nairower issue 
ivliich has assumed mcxeasing deflniteness in 
modem times. The fundamental question here 
belongs to scientific method lathei than to meta- 
physics, and IS most piominent at the piesent time 
in the dispute between mechanism and teleology 
in biological theory. Arc the characteristic jirob- 
lems of biology v,) capable of solution by means 
of mechanistic categoiies, or must teleological 
factors also be postulated? 

II. IIzswRiCAL — A. Ancient pebiod — x, 
Anaxagoras (c. 500-428 bo) has been bailed as 
the father of teleology, but he is so only m a 
qualified seubc ^ tlis explanation of natui e— to 
judge from the fiagments of his Xlepl pre 

seived by SimpUcms and fiom the references in 
Plato and Ai istotle — appears to have been virtuallj^ 
a mechanical explanation on the basis of a quali- 
tative atomism, noi is it even certain that his First 
Cause of motion was an immateiial or incorporeal 
essence. The movement and older of the umveise 
be ascribes analogically to NoJls(mind, intelligence, 
reason), which by an initial impulse imparted a 
rotatory motion to the pre existent chaos in which 
‘all things wore together.’ But, once the rotatory 
motion was set up, NoOs apparently had little else 
to do It may be that a thoroughgoing teleo- 
logical view of nature is logically involved m the 
Anaxagoieau doctime of NoOs, whether NoOs (which 
la represented as omniscient and onmipoteni) be 
regarded as a spiritual or a corpoieal essence, as 
mind or mind-sbuif On the othei hand, it is 
altogether probable that Anaxagoras did not 
carry out the full implications of liis doctrine. 
Socrates in the Phmdo^ complains that in actual 
explanations he called in only mechanical causes — 
‘ airs, oethers, waters, and such like absuidities ’ j 
and^ Aristotle m his 31&iaphj/sies^ (in a passage 
reminiscent, as Burnet^ allows, of the passage 
from the Fhmdo) charges him with making use of 
NoOs merely as a dmis m mac7mic&, to account for 
the formation of the cosmos or foi phenomena that 
he could not explain on mechanical giounds. 
Similar objections, as J. Adam® reminds us, weie 

I See Auaxasoraa and ubo art TmiiOHornY (Greek), vol 

p smK 

8t4(086«18ff) 

4 JSarty ^reih Ph^losophy% London, 3.908, p. 8l0. 

5 The Riikyiws iTeatfAtfr? of (Shrmo (Gword X/ectures), Edin- 
burgh, 1908, p. 26S 


afteiwaida uiged against Descaitcs and Newton. 
But, how^ever we may inteipiet the Anaxagoiean 
concept, we cannot but recognize its signilicance 
in the history of thought ^ 

2. Diogenes of Apollonia, — The teaching of 
Anaxagoias was apparently influential upon his 
conteinpoiary Diogenes, who attributes Nous to 
lus primary substance, an , inasmuch as all things 
aie ‘disposed in the best possible manner^ — a 
phrase which sends one’s mind on to Leihmz 
and his theological optimism It is, however, im- 
possible to say whethei Diogenes followed up lus 
afliimation of pmpo&e or design in natuie any 
faxthei than Anaxagoras appeals to have done; 
and this difleience between them remains, that, 
wheieas with Anaxagoias the teleological inference 
IS in the diiection of theism, with Diogenes it is 
definitely jiantheistio ® 

3. Socrates — The teleology of Socrates (g^ ^ ) is 
to bo found in the Phwdo and the Memorahha. 
(a) The Soeiates of the Pheedo expiesses himself as 
mightily pleased with the book of Anaxagoras in 
winch NoOs is affiimed to be the cause of all things, 
bub as disappointed with the failure of Anaxagoias 
to tianscend the mechanical view He is dis- 
satisfied with a philosophy that cannot show how 
eveiy thing fancls itself as ib is because it is best foi 
it so to be He has grasped the distinction between 
mechanical and final causes in natuie, and dis- 
co vei a only in the latter a tiue giound of explana- 
tion To lely upon mechanical causes alone would 
be as absuid as to say that the real leason or final 
cause of his sitting in prison was ceitain bodily 
dispositions, and not lus mental resolve to abide 
by lus sentence, as the best thing to do Had this 
not seemed the best, then ‘ by the dog these muscles 
and bones would have been otl to Megaia 01 the 
Boeotian frontier long ago ’ ^ (&) Consistently with 
this lepiesentatioii m the Pheedo the Socrates of 
the Memorahiha ^ is found affirming an immanent 
Ileason in the woild, and consistently too with the 
geneial doctrine of the Platonic Soeiates concern- 
ing the individual and the State (which Adam 
ivould sum U17 as ‘noocracy,’ or the supiemacy of 
NoOsor Keason) ® At the &ame time the Anaxa- 

orean concept receives in the ^feTno-i ahiha a 
evelopment so one-sidod that it becomes difficult, 
if on no other ground than this, to believe in tlie 
repieaentabions of Soeiates in Plato and Xenoplion 
respectively as both e\en essentially histoiioal 
■W. Wmdeiband® suspects the influence of Cynicism 
and Stoicism upon the repiesentation m Xenophon 
In any case it is an exclusively anthiopocenlric 
teleology that is lieie ioimulated The whole 
■world of natuie is said bo yield tiaoes of design, as 
appears in paiticulai fiom the wonderful adapta- 
tions of means to end in the structuie of the human 
body, m man’s psychical constitution, and in the 
phenomena of external natuie , and, fmtheimore, 
all is designed towards the one end of the advantage 
and well being of men. (c) The Soeiates of the 
Memorabilia gave peihapa the liist formal exposi- 
tion of the ‘aigument from design.’ Formally, 
and often naively, he argues fiom the evidences 
of design in natuie to the existence of an intelligent 
and beneficent Beity (cro^^oO nvbs ^fjnovpyoO /cal 
4n\otibov)J This anthropocentric teleology, wufch 
ilie theistic infeience associated with it, impressed 
itself stiongly upon subsequent religious thought. 

4. ^ Plato. — (a) Til© teleology of Plato is so 
far indicated in what has been said regaiding the 
Soeiates of the PkeodOi but it has a deeper ;^ilo- 
sophical setting than can actually be found in 

1 See ait Anixacoiias, vol i p 424. 

2 See art TAXTiufiisn (Gicok and Bomtwi), vqj, iv p 614», 

S Pftcedo, 69 A 4 T ly , jy lu, 

B Jiehgioiis Taaoh&fs of Greece, p 842 
c jETisL ofArmnt jPhthsophyS Eng tn, London, 1900, p. 124^ 
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Socrates In keeping with his oUiical and social 
philosophy, Plato seeks in Ins metaphysics to 
intcipret theieal in teims of the end oi ideal of 
the Good Ethics is foi him the foundation of 
metaphysics, as it came to be for Lotze, and reality 
yields up its seciets according as its ethical mean- 
mg is appiehended His conception, alieady 
adumbiated in the FhcedOy of a * Jacob’s laddei of 
science ’ (as E Caird calls it ^), beginning with the 
lowei pimcipies of explanation and reaching to 
the highest principle of unity oi the idea of the 
Good, by which all the others aie explained, is 
developed moie fully in the The Good 

or Universal Reason (NoOs) is the final cause of 
every event and change, and to the idea of the 
Good all the other ideas are teleologically sub- 
ordinate The Good, as we may leain from a 
famous passage of the Laws^^ is tho peifection of 
the w'hole ; and in the pieservation and perfection 
of the whole every cieatuie has its own piopei end 
to fulfil Thus it was that Plato sought by means 
of Ills theory of ideas to niteipiet the rational 
piinciple of Anaxagoras more adequately He 
looks upon the woild, says J, Hutchison Stiilmg, 
as *a single teleological system with the Good 
alone as its heart ’ 

( 6 ) In applying his metaphysical principles to the interpreta 
tion of nature, Plato is hiidly liable like the Socrates of the 
Memorabilia to the chaiges of externality and anthropo 
centrism For the Timceus, in which such a teleology may bo 
found, la, In its details at least, ‘ mytlucal ’ In consistenoy with 
hia theory of ideas, Plato could not have claimed moio for his 
accounts of the phenomenal world than that they were Mllcely 
tales* (BiKOTey Adyot) In any case he does not, even in the 
Timaim, lay much stress upon particular instances of adapta 
tion in nature, nor does he encourage the notion of adaptations 
as designed exclusively for human needs (c) In the Ttmoem, 
as indeed m the Pkilebits m non mythical fonn, a theological 
interpretation is offered of the teleological constitution of the 
norlo In offeimg it, Plato would apparently oveicoine the 
dualism between the ideal and the phenomenal which is inherent 
in his theory of knowledge and reality God, the Demiurge, is 
represented as bilngmg order and haimony out of the moving 
chaos of not being (fvq in accordance with tho pattern of 
the Good, and in so far as natural necessity (v avdyKt}) allows. 
Thus natural necessity comes in when divine activity according 
to ends fails as a principle of explanation, and something is 
yielded to Democritus But, while the teleological explanawon 
Iniolves a recognition of divine activity, and is so far on the 
linos of the theistic aigument, the Demiuige of the Timeevs— 
the self moved mover who fashions the world*^is not identified 
with the Good, nor is he to be equated with the God of modern 
theism 

5. Aristotle. — (ct) While it may be allowed to 
Plato that no ultimate explanation of anything is 
possible apait from the difocoveiy of its final cause, 
we have to turn to Aiistotle {q ) foi a more 
adequate recognition of mechanical causes as 
piinoiples of explanation, and this although 
Aristotle is the protagonist of the organic and 
teleological view or the universe. In the endeavoui 
to overcome the Platonic dualism of ideas and | 
things, Aristotle gives an even more thoiough- 
going mteipretation of the Anaxagorean Kofi? than 
is to be found in Plato. With Plato he believes in 
the real existence of the form or idea, but ho cannot 
Ibiuk of it as separate from the Nvorld, It exists 
in the world and in things. Reality is a process 
of development, in which the change fiom moie 
unperfeot to less imperfect being is to be intei prated 
in the light of the whicli m things that are 
not eternal is the moving form 01 final state of 
actuality (ivepyeta). The moved matter, which is 
the piimal state of potentiality ( 5 dyajai$), exists for 
the sake of the form ® The individual is both 
form and mattei, being form in relation to what is 
Ipwei in the scale of things, and matter in relation 
to what is higher. The marble is form in i elation 

^ Tk0 JStUOifwhoa of Theology in tfie Qreek Ph%losQpher& (Giford 
teduies), Glasgow, 1004, i, lao. 
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s Ot* also jR Adamson, The PevelqpTmnt of Gieeh Philosophy . 
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to the mateiials composing its substance, and 
matter m 1 elation to the statue which is made 
from it. The tiee is foim in relation to the 
elements of the soil that enter into the process of 
its giovth, and matbei m i elation to the house 
built of lb Tho Good is the highest foiiu of all, 
being puie foim without mattei, and is the iiltiniato 
end 01 final cause of all existence and all move 
ment It is not actually goneiatecl 111 the woild- 
piooess, but IS eteinaliy implied in it, as the goal 
of the creation, 

(&) With this peculiar speculative idea of development which 
filla the ceritial place 111 the Meiaghystes Aristotle opposes 
Democritus (7 v ) and the otomista, who appeal ed to him 
mere ‘drunken stutterers' in comparison with Anaxagoras 
Even in inoiganic natuie he finds purpose or final cause 
opeiatlve Just as an army moving on the field, 01 a ship 
cleaving the sea undoi full sail, offers an instance of effort 
directed towards an end, ao, wherever wo observe in natural 
I processes the 1 egulai achievement of lesults, we may snmlarly 
! discein the piesence of puiposo But it is principally the 
: realm of organic nature that is viewed thus telooIOKically 
How absurd, he uiges, to ascribe the foims and activities of 
living beings to the operation meicly of accident (rb avT^fxarov) 
or chance (tj I Empedocles n ) was emphatically wrong 
in his theoiy of the oiigin of species, in which he avers that 
natuie produces in her piodigality eveiy possible type of 
animal form, and that only j those foims survive which are 
coherently and consistently constiiicted If, as Empedocles 
believed, natuie once produced * man faced cattle ' (jSouyev)) 
avSpoifpiapa), piesiuiiably she also pioduced at one time or other 
' olive faced giapes’ I Nature is a cause which acts purposively, 
and if hei ena 19 sometimes unattained, it is due to the 
mechanical necessity to which matter (tlA'i;)— Plato's ‘not 
being '— 18 subject 

(c) Much more clearly than in Plato we find m Aristotle, 
especially m the de Pa) tibits Animahum and other bio logical 
works, the recognition of the double play of mechanism and 
teleology in nauiie, especially m organic natuie, which does 
not operate with the refractory medium of matter As a 
naturalist he is content to lay stress upon only two forma of 
causation — material or mechanical (ef avay/c-rj?) and formal or 
final (of! eVcKd), and the formal 01 final cause comes first, being 
the reason which, detei mines the whole piocess The mcchani 
cal causes are tho servants and instruments of the final causes 
Thus m Aristotle both mechanism and teleology are accepted as 
factois in the explanation of nature, though tho Platonic 
piinciple prepondeiates It is not quite true, how^ever, to say 
that Aristotle has succeeded in reconciling Plato and Demo 
critus, that by his coamo teleology he mediates between the 
onto teleology of the theory of ideas and the mechanism 
associated with the atomistic hypothesis Owing to hia 
scientific limitations, notably m connexion with the mechanios 
of tho heavens, Aristotle pushed explanation by final causes 
faither than his general principles warranted Frequently 
resting upon fintd causes alone, he at once hindered tho pro 
gress of hia own scientific thought and lent his authouty to 
the narrow and one-sidod flnallsm of tho scholastic interpreta 
tion 

(t?) Aristotle’s organic or teleological doctrine, "based on tho 
rnetaph) sical concepts of matter and form , stiikingl} antiupatos 
ceitam modern positions in biological and psychological science 
Applied, e g f to the conception of the organism, it offers, as 
L J Heudeison assures us,i a complete foimulation of the 
biological principle of organization Aiistotle conceives of tho 
living thing as an autonomous unit, haxing the teleological 
principle withm, and with every part funotionally i elated to 
every other and existing as the servant of the whole That 
IS Uie implication., we are told, 01 his comparison of the organism 
to a well governed commonwealth, in which, onco order is 
established, the individuals duly play their parts and a separate 
monaich is no more needed 

6. The Stoice.— (a) Among the so-callod sects that 
came after Plato and Aiistotle the Sceptics {q,v ) 
bad no contribution to make in teleology, If 
causality was suspect with them, as with Hume 
m a latei age, so also was finality. The contii- 
bution of the Epicuieans (q^.) was distinctly 
negative. Epicurus is to be classed with Leucippus 
and Demoontus, of whom Aristotle said that they 
''rejected design and xefeired all to necessity.’® 
But the Stoics (q,v,) recognize the piinciple of 
teleology. Theie iVas one philosopher indeed, an 
Aiistotelian^ who came near to Stoicism in his 
opposition to the mechanical explanations of tho 
ato mists ; but, on the otUex* hand, as VTindelband 
puts it,® he * threw away the keystone of the 
Aristotelian teleology.’ This was Sfcrato of lianip- 
saous, who denied the existenao of pure foiih as of 
^The Order ofMaturOf Cambridge, US. A,, 1917, p 81 
2 Be OenwUone Aniyaaliumy v. 18 . 
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puie malloi, ileolaiin^^ foi in to bo always immanent 
m lualloi, anti so con voi ting the Aii'^totelian 
sy&tom into a consistent natuialisni. Stoicism 
may also bo described as iiafcuiaiismj bat it was 
at tile same time a pantheistuj system The old 
duali *iii of form and mattei Avhioh Plato and Aiis- 
toble had inherited fiom Anaxagoras, and had 
failed to thiow oif, gave place to an eclectic and 
aomenhat f.icile monism, in which one eternal sub- 
stance manifested itself as spuit {nrep/xanKvi) 

and mabtei [irpedpa SidTropoy) It was eBsentially 
a f,eleologK*ai explanation of the woiJd that was 
given by Stoicism, because, although every pai 
ticulai phenomenon was said to be determined by 
natiiial necessity, aa Demociitua had maintained, 
natuiai necessity was not based, as with the 
atomists, on quantitative difteiences and initial 
movements, but dejiended on the vital activity 
of tljo whole 


(&) In cauylng; out jts teleology* Stoioisin made much of tho 
I'eaufcy, ouier* .ind haimonv of the world and the adaptations 
ot mcanti W end* espLoially in oigaino natuie, as manifestations 
of the uitlonal umty and ideal moariing of thinga Tlie 
oviIq of the world, which offered even more ditficnJty on the 
monistio h>potiiCbl8 than in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
sveteras, writ, optimistically explained as mstuiineuts or con 
comiUrits of the gi eat cusmjo movement^ and ifc was said that 
tiiey would ho leeogm^pd at» such, if the mdwulual could take 
the point of view of the whole But the Stoic appeal to ordoi 
and adaptation often dcacendecl to oxteinahty and anthropo 
cciitiisni, as in the teaehbig attributed to Socrates m the 
Mpinomhilia, Thus it was said tliat the poacook w'as made foi 
the sake of its beautiful tail, and the asa to carry man^s biudena 
Yet uii nmnanenfc or mtunsic teleology such as la dhaiacteiistic 
of Plato and Austotle would have been altogether congruous 
With Stoic punciples 

(a) If the Memoi ithzha is poasibly influenced by Stoicism, 
Ou'ero’s de ^atu> ii Deonim indubitably is There the inference 
to God from the Oidei and beauty of the universe is eloquently 
set foith in a wtll-known passage ^—rehumscent perhaps of 
Plato's story of tUo Cave — attiibutcd to Aristotle, wheie is 
depicted the impression that would be made on men whose 
dwellings had been underground, on their fliat beholding the 
glorious spectacle of earth and sea and alcy It has been 
Biiguested 2 that in the argument for the being of Ood contained 
in tne de Nattua Deoiwn it is ilxistotlo wo have chiefly before 
US , eg t the compaiison, in several paesaves* of the world to a 
fmniahed or Inhabited house or an adorned and decorated 
fceniplG of tho gods (a comparison which 10 to bo found also In 
writois like Plulo the Jew and Miniioiiis ^olix the Christian 
apologist) is said to have f ome from Aristotle This suggestion 
is odious to philosophers uho me jealous foi the purity of fcho 
Aristotelian doctrine of the end, especially as Oicero m the de 
I^atwct Deotwn furnisliE-s the prototype. In the ancient world, 
of I’uley’s Naticml 2*hevfogg and the Bndgowafcer Treatises 


7. Teleology of history. — While in the ancient 
trieek philosophy a teleology of nature was ex- 
pounded, in the lehgious period of the ancient 
woiid and withm the eaxly Christian Chuioh the 
idea of a teleology of history gained ground The 
opposition in tho Gnostic view of history to the 
t>T religion as tlie revelation of m inferioi Deity 
led to the view of history which has established 
itself as the tiuly Christian. It fastened upon the 
l.*a\iline doctrine of the pEedagogic function of the 
Law, which gave to the Law a disfcinotive place in 
a teleological bciies of divine pioeessesj and the 
whole coui-^e ot the ages was infceiprefced m tiie 
light of tho gieat divine plan ot redemption 
culminating in Jesus Christ, With Irenseus the 
teleology of natme is ancillary to the teleology 
ot histoiy as thus expounded from the Christian 
standpoint. Ai the hands of Aiigastine the whole 
coiKsoption leceives an impiessive treatment, and 
the liuinan laoe is legaiilcu us a teleological unity, 
as bomg destined to leccivo entrance into tlio 
catholic 01 universal Church {Hvirtm Dei), This 
anthroyoeentiic view of the woild as ihe scene of 
the divme redciniillon in Jesus Christ still prevails 
xn^ Christian theology, in which tho tGieolugical 
principle of k$tory is somotuneB desenbed as 
Ohrlstological or Chusfcocentric. 

B. PHiiuOD. — Thomas Aquinas. --r 

AH through tho Middle Ages, m Chriatian and 
iBk. ih 

sase nukliiflou SUiIlug, jPhiMophg^ and p. It 


Muhammadan countiies alike, the Aindotelian 
teleology donunated philosophical and scieiitilu 
thouglit. Unfoibuuateiy ifc the Austoteli.ui 
teleology m its defective foim of explanodion by 
hnal causes alone {i e apart fiom mcch.uue.il 
causes), and it laid an aiicst upon the movement 
of natuial philoaoidiy. Yet Aicnimedes and othei^ 
who came aftei Aiistotlo liad shown that mechanics 
at any rate could altogethei dispense with tho 
hypotliesis of hnal cause. Aqumas ((2"y ) makes 
use of the so-called teleological pi oof, which was 
the tavouiifce pi oof m the jiatiistic and scholastic 
ages, and he quotes as exponents of it John of 
Damascus and Aveiioea on Aristotle’s Physics 
There is aii intelligent ‘ somewhat/ says Aquinas, 
by which all natuial objects are ordered in lulntion 
to an end, and this * sornewliat ’ we call God— which, 
indeed, is the gist of the teleological aigurnent, 
whether in its popular 01 in its moie philosophical 
foim Aquinas also catches up the jiatristio idea 
of the teleological unity of natuie and luiytoiy, 
and through his doctiino of the State gives it a 
moio systematic expiession The State was not 
with him, as with Augustine, the devil’s piovmcc 
{civUas hmus 6 m uh)^ but was based on natuial 
law 01 light {lem natfcralis)^ which has its souioe 
m God , and the life of viitue, wlucli Austotle said 
was to be leahzed m the political society, ivas the 
pieparation foi the higliei life of guxcc in the 
society or community of the Chmoh * Guitia 
naturam non tollit seel perhcit ’ 

C. Modern period — i, Bruno — Tlie transition 
from ancient and mecliroval to modern thouglifc la 
well illustrated, m this mabtei of teleology, as in 
others, in the views of Gioidano Biuno {q v ), His 
whole philosophy lepiesenfcs an attenipb to combine 
in a unitaiy system the Platonic and Aiibtotelian 
idealism and the modern mechanical view of natme, 
of which Democritus was the pieouisoi. Like the 
atomists, he affirmed that only, as it were, aftei 
repeated experiments on nature’s pai b did combina- 
tions of elements auso which, as being adapted to 
ends, conserved then stability At the same time 
he atbrmed — and hero the idoalistio Htiam appeaas 
-—that there is a world-soul, 01 innei piinciple of 
motion in nature, winch ia puiposive in its woiking, 
and so orders all things as to seeuie the woild’s 
progress. Thus the mechanical and teleological 
views are united in this thmkei. 

2t. Bneon. — Though Pimioib Bacon {q v ) may also 
be said to ^belong to the age of tianMition* he was 
more definitely on the ‘side of tlie modem scientilic 
movement, lb would appear that ho looked upon 
tho philosophies of Plato and Austotle as ‘planks 
of lighter and less solid wood’ than the physical 
philosophies of ancient Greece lo'^itm tlie wic(d^ ige 
of the Roman Empire. Foi him phiioaopliy Mas 
lestricted to the investigation of nature, and' Utoio 
were ceitam ‘idols of the tube/ or common piu- 
ludices, to bo dismissed fioni the mind if natiuc 
was to be explained aright. Among those was 
inteipictation by final causes. Under the xllut^ion 
that man is the meosuie of things (which Prota- 
gorean utfceiance, cuiiously enough, is actually 
become the watchword of a lecent philasophicai 
niovem^int) we mfceiprot things in reference bo oui- 
selves (e® analog ta homini^i) instead of univorsriUy 
(ra ancUogia uiuuorsi)^ Yet Bn con does not iciaet 
the reality of final causes, 

*Fov the oauao lendeied, that the liaira about the evehds are 
fop fche safpi^iard of the siAht, doth not on pug a the cause ion- 
rtered* that pilosity is incident to oriflicAs of JUDls^turo.^ Phial 
eaiibos in piiysiea are, howevoi, sfcoiUe hko Veatal vhi^ius, ami, 
worse than that, they are * jmpeitjinuht/ hemg indeed ‘hut 
remoras and hmdrancee to stay and slug the ship fi0m flirt ha* 
saumKv' But final causes nave their place In metaphyelo awl 
religion The divine wisdom even appears more admirable 
when nature Matendoth* one thing* aau providence *draweth 
forth ^ a nother 1 
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Tiiuh 13acoii tlnowa oU iUo two tbou^-.unl ycdia’ 
YoU(3 mul Umt’litis lifindb ■with Demotiilub and 
Jiouuppus acio^s the contuueB Bub, while vindi 
eating pbyhual cansaiuni as the one ioim of 
canfeafcioii of which i)liy>LC‘al bcience need take 
I'ogni/anee, ho consencs tlie ineUiphybic.il and 
lohgioas iiitciebis wJiidi weie bonnd up with the 
Blatoiiioand Aii&totehan teleology Ibwoioincied 
ihle to him that this ‘univoisai Iianiu’ should he 
‘wiUiout a Mind Ho failed, ho-wovei, to appie 
enite the bucntiUe impoitance of the Anstotelian 
concept of oiganization in biology, as alao— hut 
this •^vas the legacy of the sclioolS' — the philosophical 
deptli of the essential Aiistotehan doctrine of the 
end 

3. Hobbes and Descartes Hobbes [q v ), 
following Bacon and Galileo, tiied to liberate 
philosophy fioin the Platonic and Aiistotehan ideas 
and foims and to substantiate the mechanical view 
not only m the lealm of nature but m the lealins 
also of mind and society He lediioed all cause to 
motion, and philosophy to a doctiine of motion 

(&) Though Descartes {q v ) also dispensed with 
final causes m natuio, he did not fall like Hobbes 
into luateiiahsin He evplamed natural phenom- 
ena by the mechanical principles of matter and 
motion, so founding the now orthodox systematic 
view of mechanics, but he dissociated himself fiom 
the ultimate positions of the ancient atomistic 
philosophy MechanicLil explanation was not ulti- 
mate explanation. But his rejection of final causes 
m nature was on theological lathcr than epistemo- 
logical giounds We may legitimately enough, lie 
thought, attiibute ends 01 puiposes to God, but we 
cannot hope to discover these, as they are hidden 
‘ in the insciutable abyss of His wisdom.’ Hei e, as 
in Bacon, there is a clear distinction between the 
scientific and the metaphysical and leligious mtciest 
in final causes — a distinction which became cleai 
only m the modem period of thought. 

(c) For the i' 3 «jue between meohamsm find teleology in solentlflo 
explanation Desonrtea po'^sesses considerable bigniflc&nce, not 
merely becauso of his peculiar yitalistic theory that the ifw viva 
might alter the direction of motion if unable according to tbfe 
law of conbouation to change its quantity, hut chiefly because 
of his law of conservation itself In the effort to reach the true 
principle of mechanical causation, he arrived at the belief that 
God conserved m i/hings as a whole all the movement which He 
intioducecl into them at the creation , so that m -vovtue of this 
initial disimsition tlif necessary woild piocegy was at every stago 
teleological Hih vitalism was a sUoit lived theory, hut hiH 
pumipieof conservation maiks a notable advance in the tele- 
ology of natuie 

4. Spinoza. — (a) The most vigorous, as it was 
the mobt uncompi omihing, attack upon Imai causes 
in iiatme came noni Spinoza {q v ) Tn explaining 
a particular phenomenon we cannot, he said, go 
beyond the particular attiibute of the one divine 
Huhstdnee, be it the attribute of thought 01 of 
extension, undei winch the plionomenon appears to 
us, Foi, while the attiibiites aie pnialM to each 
other, tlieio is no interaction between them. Thus 
material xdionoineua, moluding the movements of 
the human body, are only explainable m iihysical 
turms Matter cannot be giounded in inind. 
Theic can be no ends or purposes in nature 

(&) Apart fiom the liioompatibiiity of the dootrine lyith hio 
fundamental philo'jophs'', two main ohJeoUong are uigcd by 
{Spinoza against final oauaea The first is Uacon^a olucotion — 
that aoooptance of final causes hindois the investigation of 
iiatiue ru< ourse to the wiU of God m t!ict t* vplanation of luibiual 
phenomena, mid m paiticular of uutnwaid phenomena hUe 
tempests, earthiinulcrs, and (hseasen, irf a itfuge of ignoiancti 
(fti V^mn tgnomntt£&), The m \ ety of nature ai e vvith tbO'=ie Who 
abandon hnal caii&os and place thdi tumt in nmUiomaties, 
winch, ns dealing with the es'senous and piopBitiea of things, 
ioaUB to jatioiial knowledge. The oilier objection is that the 
mntliod of ovpianatlon by final caused enconiages false aiithro- 
pomoi pine concejitiona of GocU A God who works paxposively, 
or towards ends, is subject to fate or necessity and lacks perfect 
Uon of being. It implies defect ip God' that Ho’ shoula be in 
heed of anything, Hot have we any nglit tb mfop di^tiiiCftions 

1 \vi j < Of Atheism/ , 


m the diMno imtiuo ainhigoivj to the clemtiita of tho human 
lalud The mtetkot and will w« iiiti-v .isiribu to God .tu* no 
more analogous to oui inttlkelB and wills than the cou&lelhitiim 
of the Doj^ lo the animal that iiailvs 
j (c) Undoubtedly Spinoza did good service in exposing llu 
i weiknoss and supoilUnalit^ of the tiidibioiml ideology, butiL 
! should be obseiVLd that, while the denial of tdeology is alrcadv 
j involved in the doetunes of sulibtauee and uaiallelihiii with 
I which he seU out, at the close ot hia thought n certain light 
I hieaUs in upon his ayatem The aim/ intcUectuahs Dei with 
which hL concludes ispaitof tho infinite love wheiewilh Ond 
; lo\ La llimsolf, and we may kvun fiom it th it with ITw um\ 1 1 w 
! God 13 well pleased TIil ideas of aahafaolion and i.Uue whnh 
are eabentml to a telcologiral intLipietation of the univusc 
appeal to bo hero cousoived 1 

I 5 Leibniz.— (fl) Despite the able elioitaof the 
' Cambiidge Platonibtj^ {q v ), sueh as CudwoiUi and 
Moie, to vindicate fox linal causes a xdaco m phy^^ics, 

I the mechanical view found mcreaamg supiioit, 

: being applied also as against Platonists and vitalists 
to the phenomena of life, and it was left to Leibnu 
iqv) to attempt a 1 econciliation of the oppoam^ 
principles Leibniz’s essential position still meets 
with great acceptance among scientists, xihilu- 
sopheis, and theologians. In the plieuomeiia of 
natuie, he says, eveiyihing Happens mechanically 
and at the same time inetax>hysically, and the source 
of the mechanical is the metaphysical This 
position finds cleai expression in two sayings that 
inay be placed side by side— one fiom a recently 
discoveied fragment, and theotliei quite fannhai . 
' Omma in iota natuia demonstiaii poF,sunt imii 
lier oausas finales, bum per oanaas etficienteb ’ 
* Causae effioientes pendent a finulibub/ 

(b) While Leibniz IN as as * corpusculai ’ as Dc^carteBOr Spmoza 
in tho explanation of paitioular phenomena, ho could not, Xoj 
two loasous, rest in the mechanical e^qplilnaUon One reason 
appears in hia metaphysical constiuction of the concept of 
substance Kejeoting the Oarteaian and Spino^an. opposition 
of extension and thought, and aihiming eulBlauce to be foico 
(un Ure capable d'actwn) and foice substance, he pabsed 
from an absliact to a more conci eto inoiubm Mattel was no 
longer to be defined aq extension but as a form of force, moro 
epeclflcally as power of lesistance , and mind ivas no longer to 
ba restricted to the sphere of couBCiouaness, and was reprebented 
as oomp using aufoconsoioua states (j/etite^ pateptions) With 
this view of substance, and with the aid of the Arlstoteluo 
principle of contmuifcy and development, Lalbrna at length 
reached the speculative position that the real ivorld consists of 
an infinite host of nidependenb monads 01 individuals, at count* 
leas different stages of development, whoso activity h funda- 
mentally spiritual or perceptual. Now it is the very nature of 
the monad to strive after the realization of all its latent 
possibilities It has to nd itself of confused porcoptiona and 
attain true ideas, and so to enter into the mind, of God the 
Huprome Monad— an end which ma\ only be achieved on the 
plane of self consciousness and apuitual fieedom k 5 o it ib, 
according to Leibniz, that tho foi cea ai tive m mcchanibiii may 
bo intcipretcd from the standpoint of teleology Kvoiywheic 
in nature purposive activity may bo discerned Take but tho 
inwaid view, 01, rather, take but the universal view, and tlio 
world of physical causes and effects becomes a world of means 
and ends 

(c) The second reason that led Leibniz to uphold tlie teleo- 
logical mteipretation of the world stai ts fiom Ins postulate of 
‘pie cfetabliahed harmony,’ which is intimatel,y connected with 
his monadology Though independent or ‘wuidowlegs,' each 
monad ‘miriois’ the rest of the universe Though subject lo 
itb own laws, each monad is in liannony with the iiniveisal 
development Geullhcx and Spinoza had alieady applied the 
punoiple of harmony or oorre^iondenco to the two Gailcsun 
attnbutes, but Leibniz applies it to the totalitj of substance 
Ho compares tho correspondence which he has in view to diftvr- 
ent bonds of musioians who maj Iceep pufe oily together without 
seeing or even hcaimg one another. Ho compares it also, using 
afiequent analogy of tho time (and ■with the relation of body 
and mind chiefly in view), to two clocks bo skilfully made && 
novel to get out of time The pie established harmony la not 
imposed upon tho world from without, but belongs bo the inner 
life of the mbhadfi , none i.hc less it needs tiO bo explained Cl’he 
only posbiblc eviijauation is |o bo found in tin* win and pui pose 
of Ood It is Ood alone who to pass the union or aitcr- 
connexiori of subsiaiioei. whereby tho woiM is otderly and 
ration i) Thus the order ot the woild, mloj pitted m a pro 
c}>tud}lished hariiiony, iieci s lUalics the tei€»okv,HiU inknence <0 
God. 

(d) The pdnoiplo inyotvcd In the ieleologieal ipfeiencc la 
n. allied by Leibniz the pnnoiwlo of detornunant or suffiOionfe 
reason, via that nothing can exist orbs true withcht'a auffioient 
reason why it shonld be so and nOt otherwise. tVithout suoh a 
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pimoiple, iniplyint? the comploto lationality of oxislonco, 
philosophy would for Leibnizs have ceased to be, as indeed for 
Descartes or Spino/a But Leibnia gave the principle a 
oharaoleristic application He regarded it a,g the foundation of 
the contingent truths of natural science, just as the principle 
of identity and contiadiction was the foundation of thenccea 
sary truths of mathematics and logic So that the conservation 
of foice or energy and the equivalence of cause and effect in the 
worl<3 must be teleologically explained as dependent upon the 
divine wisdom and oidcr 

(c) In biology, as m physics, Leibniz advanced the teleological 
problem lit la said to have established the truth that bioTogi 
cal organization is compatible with the mechanistic theoiy, but 
in comparing the organism to a kind of ‘divine machine’ or 
‘natural automaton’ he still comes short of the Aristotelian 
teleology 

6 Rationalistic theism.— (a) In the 18fch cent 
Leibniz’s theology was moie influential than his 
monadology, Tnere appears to be a certain 
looseness of connexion between the two, and it 
was accentuated by Wollfs effoit to systematize 
and popularize the mastei’s doctrines In Wolff 
the haiuiony of the woild is no longer an immanent 
Older, but an ordei externally imposed by God; 
and the world’s chief end is utility and advantage 
for man and beast— especially utility foi man 
This exteinalism impressed itself upon the * popular 
philosophy’ that aiose m Geimany about the 
middle of the 18th cent and it piomoted a le- 
markable and many-sided giowth of natural theo- 
logy or teleological physics and oi games, the aim 
of winch was to multiply the evidences of design 
m natuie m the mteiests of the teleological 
mfeienco to eieative wisdom and benevolence. 
There were astio- theologies, litho - theologies, 
phyto - theologies, lusecto - theologies, lehthyo- 
theologies, and niimeious others. As among the 
Stoics, the ideas of advantage and utility weie 
often beaten out into petty trivialities {Nutz- 
lichMxtskramerei) 

( 6 ) In France F^nelon had already written 
eloquently on natural theology on similar lines, 
although later the mateuahsm of d’Holbach and 
the scepticism of Bayle weie to cut at the lOot of 
the popular teleology, and Voltaixe was to pour 
contempt upon its anthropocentrism and shallow 
optimism. 

(c) In England, too, natural theology was eaily 
developed on the lines of a superb cial utilitaiian- 
ism, beginning in the 17th cent with the woiks 
of the natuiafist Eay (on whom Milton drew in 
Paradise Lost)^ and of Boyle, Bairow, and Parker, 
continuing with Berliam and many others thiough 
the 18th cent , and leceiving olabsical exposition 
in Paley’s Natural Theology,'^ Bo exhaustively 
had the teleology of natuie been discussed that 
the Scottish divine Thomas Chalmers, in the fust 
Biidgewaiei Tieatise,® turned to mental as dis- 
tinguished fiom physical teleology, discoursing on 
the adaptation of natuie to mind and on adapta- 
tions within the mind, while McCosli^ laid the 
emphasis upon moial teleology, inferring from i 
the moral older a moial Governor, 

{d) Notice should here be taken of a universal 
view of teleology held by the English deist 
Shaftesbury,^ who rose above the particular views 
that so largely prevailed in the deistic as in the 
oitliodox ou'cles of his time. His was an aesthetic 
teleology, and in the beauty and jierfeotxon of the 
world he found a proof of the existence of God. 
Not only does the unity of the world point to a 
universal Spmt ; but beauty lies not in matter 
hut in form or formative powei, which must woik 
with design. 

7 , Hume.— {«) The speculative sincerity of 
David Hiime (gj.'y.) was probably not so great as 

1 Xiondan, 1802, 

3 On th^ Power, Wisdom, Qoodness of Ood, as manifested 
in the adaptation of external Ifature to the Monu and 
XntelUctuai ComUintion^ of Man, 2 vois , Loudon, 1883. 

, 8 The Method of Divine (rovemment, Physical mid Moral, 
ISdliabiirgli, 1850. 

^ See art DisisM, § 3, 


his speculative genius In the Treatise of Hitman 
Nature^ he leduced the world to a meie complex 
I of sensations — not an ordei ed complex, which could 
! be ascribed to a divine Authoi ; and yet m his 
theological writings, notably in the Dialogues 
cancel Yiing Natuial Behgioni^ we find him 
apparently assuming oidei and purposiveness m 
the universe. It the tendency of recent intci- 
pretations of the Dialogues is to be tiusted, we 
may even legard Hume as sincerely adhering to 
what is theio called a ‘genuine theism,’ and as 
accepting the essential core of the aigument from 
design as its lational basis. We may heai Hume 
himself speaking through Clean thes, the lational- 
istic thcist, when it is mdintaiued that at every 
turn we are obliged to have recouise to the 
hypothesis of design in the univeise , 01 through 
Philo, who is sceptical and natuiahstic in tendency, 
when he admits that all objections to the hypothesis 
of design appeal mere ‘cavils and sophisms’ to 
those who realize the beauty and fitness of final 
causes 

(!j) None the lega the criticisms of the teleoloy:iGal inference 
which are put m the mouth of Philo aie of gieat histoiioal 
interest and importance Oleanthes, who states the theistic 
argument fiom design (round which the discussion of natural 
religion mainly turns), compares the woild of older to a great 
machine, subdivided into an infinite numbei of lesser machines, 
which, even in their moat minute parts, are all adjusted to 
each other with marvellous acouiacy This universal adapta 
tion of means to ends so resembles the products of human 
contrivance that we aie led by all bhe luleg of analogy to 
infer that the Author of natuie is somewhat similar to the 
mind of man, though possessed of much larger faculties 
I’hilo replies, In Hume’s own sceptical vein, that the principle 
of analogy is not a sure basis of aigument, especially os wo 
depart the more from the similarity of the oases Can we 
really speak, e q , ot analogy between the fabric of a house 
and the geneiation of the universe ? And why should thought, 
design, intelligence, be made the model of the whole f If it 
IB vaUd to say that, because the world lesembles a machine, 
it arose fiom design, is it not at least equally valid to say that, 
because the world resembles an animal, it axose fiom genera- 
tion? And why go beyond nature In search of a transcendent 
cause? To take one step beyond the mundane system is to 
be foiced to go on in an infinite piogression For the ideal 
woild, into which the material world is traced, is itself to be 
traced into another Ideal world, and so on May It not be 
that there are forces In natuie by means of which, even after 
a botching and bungling of many worlds throughout vn 
eteimty, this orderly and haimomoua system was struck out? 
At most the aigument from design can only prove the existence 
of a being In time and space, fashioning a given material, and 
all pretension to asciibe infinity to the Deity or even perfection 
in His finite capacity must be renounced Can we even pretend 
to decide from the phenomena of natuie as to whether the 
Deity IS one ormanj ? <A similar lofereneoto the limitations 
of the argument is found in the Mnquiry oonGeming Human 
XTnderiiandvngf m which the criticism is in the foim adopted 
and made famous by Kant ) 

(c) By the objections thus urged by Philo a strong impression 
IS made upon Oleanthes, who is also led to admit, 111 view of 
the problem of evil, that the Deity might be described in the 
terms of ‘benevolence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by 
necessitj '—an old position of the Greek theology with winch 
wo have been familiarized in recent thought The carefully 
foi Ululated conclusion of the Bialogueb, that (as Philo says) 
‘the cause or causes of ordei In the umveiso probably boar 
some remote analogy to human iiifcelhgence/ may not have 
represented in Hume’s mind the whole of ‘genuine theism,’ 
but it dealt a destructive blow to the rationalistic tlieolog^y 
of his time, with its deistic implications, its petty tolooiogy, 
and its hedonistic view of life 

{d) On the scientific or philosophical side, how- 
evei, Hume made a positive conbiibuUon to the 
piohlem of natural teleology The idea goes back 
as far as Empedocles, and is expounded in iucrotiuB, 
that m nature the princijile liolds of the survival 
of the fit. In the Dialogues^ as we have seen, 
Hume gives expression to this principle, and ho 
does so in respect of both inorganic and organic 
nature Described as the tendency towaids 
equilibrium 01 equilibration, it 10 xecogmzed in 
modem physics and biology ns teleologioal in 
charactei ; but, when Hume speaks of it further 
as pel haps oiiginally contained in matter, he at 
least suggests the idea that there xs a deeper and 

1 3 volq,, London, 1730-40. ^ London, 1779. 
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more oiigmal teleology m natuie than oidmaiy 
mechanistic theory suspects. So that with Hume 
the teleological appeaiance of natuie is perhaps 
more than a postulate of the lefleetive oi subjective 
judgment, as it is with Kant 
8 . Kant — [ct) In his early work on Universal 
Natuial History and Theory of the Heavens'^ 
Kant acknowledged the gieab value of the argu- 
ments drawn fiom the beauties, harmonies, and 
perfections of the univezse, and more paiticulaily 
of the starry heavens, to establish the existence ' 
of a supremely wise and powerful Cieator At 
the same time he uses above the popular teleology 
In a later pre-ciitioal work on The Only Possible 
Proof of the Being of Qod^ he declaies himself 
impressed with the physico theological argument, 
but, like Hume’s Philo, he doubts the validity of 
the inference to a Creator who is perfectly wise 
and good. In the Ciitique of Pure Beason^ a 
similai cuticism appears, with a famous tiibute 
to the physico-theoiogical argument as ‘ the oldest, 
the clearest, and that most m conformity with 
the common reason of humanity ’ ^ The argument 
at the best, howevei, cannot take us beyond Che 
great power and wisdom of the Authoi of the 
umveisej and it can prove, not a Creator, but 
no moie than an Architect, who la necessarily 
limited by the character of Hia mateiial. Con- 
tingency belongs not to the matter but to the form 
of the world. The attempt to show that matter 
is contingent and dependent upon a principle of 
intelligence is to fall back upon the cosmological 
proof, which m its turn rests upon the ontological, 
with the consequence that the claim of the phyaico- 
theological to be a pure induction fiom expeiience 
is invalidated This aigument in fact originates ; 
in the propensity of the human mmd to view the 
order and purposiveneas of nature as though they 
were the products of intelligence and design— a 
propensity for which on the pimciples of the | 
critical philosophy there can be no real basis. I 
( 6 ) We need not dwell on Kant’s views in his ! 
pre-cntical writings of the teleological principle. 
It IS sufficient to note that they were on the lines 
afterwards developed in the Critiques, In the 
O'iitique of Pure Reason he justifies, as against 
Hume’s scepticism, the mechanical or scientihc 
view of natuie as subject to causal determination I 
In the Critique of P7 actical Reason ® he vindicates 
the teleological view of the spiritual life as a realm 
of moial tieedom and independence. From the 
critical standpoint theiefore the doctrine of nature 
and the doctrine of moiality may each be tiue in 
its own sphere, and mechanism and teleology be 
so fai reconciled, In the Critique of Judgment ^ 
he seeks to oveicome the dualism— in his own 
ptosG, to budge the gulf— between nature and 
the moial older, which he had regarded to begin 
with as closed systems, independent and separate 
He leahsjed that the sensible world of things and 
persons is but one aspect of reality, and the 
supersensible world of moral values but anothei, 
and that the two must be interrelated. Accord- 
ingly he draws attention to certain things belonging 
to the sensible woild of nature which we cannot 
describe adequately without that notion of purpose 
or end which has its proper sphere in the super 
sensible world of spirit. One of these is the 
henomenon of beauty, the other that of organic 
eing. 

(o) The firafc section of the Cnti^uei treats of the Deathetlo 
judgment In the pathetic experience the beauty of nature, 
as of art, is felt to bo purposive, m the sense that, while it 
arises out of the sensible, it is m haimony with our ‘undefined 
idea* of the superseusiblo The second section has txi do with 
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tho teleological judgment, in uhiob nature is Legarded as 
purposive in itself, and not merely, as m the msbhetic 
judgment, in i elation to the subject of experienco 

(d) The purposive charactei of living beings raises for Kant 
anew the whole problem of the woilcl as a teleological or 
organic system, and he now gives tho notion of judgment a wider 
meaning than befoiG In ifg use of the pimciples of tho 
undoi standing foi the subsumption of the particular under 
the generU (In which the faculty of judgnient consists) 
judgment had been shown in the first C)i>tiquG to be determin- 
ant 01 , as we might say, mechanical , i e , its funetion is to 
deteinune or specify the phenomenal world of expeiience ns 
a mer hanical system under inviolable pi mciples But judgment 
18 also of anothei kind, vlar reflecLue In subsuming the 
paiticular under the universal, leflective judgment makes use 
of the idea of subordination to purpose oi end aa the guide 
to its opeiationa The detonmnant juflgniLnb i8 analytical, 
and simply bungs particular facts undei the uni vei sal principles 
of the understanding, The leflective judgment Is synthetical, 
and, loperating with itho idea of nature a teleological or 
oigauio unity, discoveis its Bpecillo laws As Windelbandl 
remailcB, in this application of the category of the practical 
reason to the object of the theoretical, we have evidently tho 
highest synthesis of the critical philosophy 

(&) But still there la no real transcenaence of the dualism 
between the realms of nature and ends, between the factual 
woild of experience and tho ideal world of purpose and meaning 
Foi thepiinciple on which reflective judgment proceeds — ^that 
the foim of natuie implies purpose, that tho speciflo laws of 
nature are to be legaraed as though determined by purposive 
intelligence— is not constitutive of objects Transcendental 
tliough it be, as involving an a piion synthetic judgment, it 
remains a subjectue or regulative principle, aei ving aa a rule 
or guide for the organization of experience and the farthei 
extension of knowledge Yet without the conception of end or 
a purpose of reason, ns realized in the form of organized beings, 
we could not make such beings intelligible to ourselves Even 
a simple blade of grass is inexplicable unless we look upon it aa 
purposive 

(/) The conception of the organism as purposive lead's, 
moreover, to the view of collective nature as an organic whole 
or teleological unity But it should be reiterated that wo 
cannot nth r in the principle of end or final cause as belonging 
to the essential constitution of nature Oould wo penetrate 
to the hidden ground of nature, we should po'jsibly disco vei 
that the princmlos of mechanical and teleological causation 
are assimilated in one single principle The voiv limitation of 
oui knowledge suggests to ua the idea of a higher intelligence, 
possessed of knowledge which is direct and not mediated by 
a subjective principle For such an intuitive or peiceptive 
understanding there would be no such sepaiafcion as our 
discursive understanding makes between means and end Aa 
it is, the mechanical and teleological principles are at once 
complementaiy and heterogeneous, though the teleological Is 
the final oi inclusive principle 3 

9 . Hegel, — (a) In the course of his examination 
of the critical philosophy Hegel {q v ) dealt with 
Kant’s view of the physico-theological pi oof, He 
agrees with Kant as to its inadequacy as a latxonal 
or logical argument. The conception of design, 
like that of cause m the cosmological pxoof, cannot 
express the true natuie of the lelation of the woild 
to God At the same time the argument lepre 
sents a fuithei stage, the hist stage being repie 
sented by the cosmological aigument, in the 
process whereby in the hidden ox imphext logic of 
religion thought roaches the full appiehension of 
God as spiiib or self-conscious intelligence Kant 
might have allowed this, bufc for the iigidity of 
the distinction he drew between the phenomenal 
and nounienal worlds, which made it impossible for 
thought to pass fiom the one to the other. But 
the distinction is only lelative, and from the 
ultimate standpoint the two worlds axe one ( 6 ) 
As for the critique of the teleological judgment, 

; liere again Kant’s doctrine is vitiated by the view 
of the phenomenal and the noumenal as abstract 
opposites. Yet Kant indicates, if indirectly, the 
riAt pi inciple of cosmic interpretation. Tor ib is 
impossible to distinguish the categories of mechani- 
cal and teleological causation as being constitutive 
and regulative, objective and subjective lespee- 
tively* With his tiue apprehension of the idea of 
purpose as internal and immanent, Kant, but for 
his rationalistio prejudices, might have advanced 
to the recognition of the constitutive character of 
the organic or teleological principle. Internal 

1 A Hist, (if Philosophy, Bngr. tt , New York md Xiondon, 
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a(laj>tjitiou 01 * design is no less consLitntWe than 
the ininciple of niechamcal causation. To over- 
come, says Hegel, the opposition of phenomena 
and noumena, we must follow the development of 
the woild from the lealm of nature to the lealm 
of mind and thence to the unity of nature and 
imnd in the idea of God, in whom the world is seen 
to be a latioiial system 

10 Schellini^ the philosophy of natuie —(a) If 
Kant piomoted the movement of Geiman idealism, 
he also piomoted— net haps indiiectly rather than 
dnectly — the new Geiman humanism. We shall 
take occa^^ion latei to speak of the teleological or 
01 game view of history associated with the names 
of Scholling and Hegel, who cariied forward the 
woik of Bossuet and Montesquieu, of Heidor (g v, ) 
and Les&ing {q.v,) Meantime we lefer to another 
aspect of the humanistic movement, viz. the teleo- 
logical or 01 game view of natuie whicli was upheld 
umlei i/he leadeiehip of Schelling by the so-called 
philosopheis of nature. Foi Schelling, as foi 
Plato and otheis among the ancients, theie was 
a workl-soul which as an inner principle of life 
united all diileiences in nature m a single oiganic 
^stein It was felt by the new humanists, as 
d. T Merz^ puts it, that in tho Kantian and moie 
particulaily the Fiohtoan philosophy the details 
of the sceiiQiy of natuie were forgotten m tho 
inteiesfc of studying the attitude and tho emotions 
of the beholder. (&) Under the shcUei of the 
humanistic movement, it should be noticed, there 
was a recrudesoenco ol vitahstic theories in biology 
(whicli teim was first used in this period by 
Treviianus to covei the whole of the science of 
life) Though tho biological implications of the 
Oriiiqnc of Judqnient are difficult to giasp, vital- 
ism could leadily appeal to Kant's philosophical 
authoiity against the mechanical theory of life. 
For, while Kant handed over the in oi game realm 
to the mechamcal theory (in this only sanctioning 
nfmt mxomph), he had maintained along witii the 
teleological unity of nature as a whole the Aris- 
totelian concept of biological oiganization. So at 
least it was gen ei ally thought, despite the meta- 
physical distiuotion he drew between the deteimin- 
ant and the ledective oi teleological judgment as 
coufititutive and regulative respectively. It is a 
distinction indeed which science cannot hut ignore. 
When science employe teleological concepts such 
as function or adaptation, it gives them the same 
validity as the concept of mechanical causation.® 
xt. Lotse -—(a) The humaniBtic movement soon 
lost ^ its force, ^ Tho viiialistic theories which had 
received their impulse fiom it, and which culmin- 
ated in Johannes Mdller, fell into compaxative 
neglect, and the niechamcal view of life was once 
more dominant. The most .solid, according to H 
Bitosch,^ of all the attacks upon the older vitalism 
was made by Lotze (n n ), whom he desonhes as a 
static teJeoiogist m physiology m that he believed 
m the irreilucibility of the category of the organ- 
ism, but a (lyuamic teleologist or vitalist m 
psj^chology in that he believed the soul to be 
pioductive of absolutely new niechaiucal move- 
ment (5) But the significance of Lotze for tele- 
ology lies not so much in his work in the domain 
of biology as in his philoaophical system In him 
science and philosophy^ wnich sinoe Leibniz and 
Kant bad been gom^ separate ways, meet once 
more. For he combines the moclianicai view of 
nature with a teleological motaphyslcB (which he 
holds Schelling also did), 3t is Ina aim to show^ 
as he says in tlie Introduction to tho Mio^ ocosmust 
Uiow absolutely universal is the extent and at the 
iITisr hr iSuropeau 'Mouaht in GeniMVVt 4 volg , 
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same time how completely euboidinate the signifi- 
cance, of the mission which mechani*-!!! has to 
fulhl in the stiuctuie of the woild.’ ^ In his 
scientific materialism he was at one with the 
gieat body of tho scicnfcihc thmkeis of his age 
in his speculative teleology he had affinities with 
Leibniz, Spinoza, Kant, and Ileibart Following 
Leibniz, lie was led to conceive of the world as a 
pluiality of leal spiritual eleinonfcs, but in mutual 
mtei action accoiduig to the principle of immanent 
as distinguiahed fiom tiauseunt causality In his 
cndeavoui to account foi the causal relation and 
the reciprocal intei action of the elements, he was 
led, by a similar piocess of thought to that which 
Spinoza went thiough, to the idea of a univenial 
au-emhiacmg pxmciple, which for religion has tho 
value of God Unclei the inlhienoe of Heiluit 
and the Kantian ciiticism, he utilizes the principle 
of human analogy in intorpieting the innei leality 
of nature, which lie regaids as the in&ti ument of a 
purpose, VIZ the pm pose of supieme good, though 
it is by a piactical conviction lather than a logical 
or latlonal piocess that we pass from the world of 
things and roinis to the woild of values. So it la 
that Lotze leachea his teleological inteipretation 
of nature, 

12 . Darwin — (a) At first sight it would appeal 
that the theory of biological evolution associated 
with the name of Chailes Darwin &o atiikingly vin- 
dicates the mechanical view of nature as to bcnish 
the idea of teleology altogether, not only from 
soientihc explanation but also fiom philosophical 
inteipretation, Ceitainly, as Daiwin himself 
realized, the doctime of descent by natural selec- 
tion gave a fatal blow to the old argument fiom 
design as expounded by Paley. 

* VVs can no longer argue,’ he aaya, Hhat the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve eholl must have been made by an intelligent being, 
hho the hinge of a door by a man ' ^ 

Paley had not appreciated the metaphysical difh- 
culties involved in the notions of an external 
designer or contiivei and of special external 
adaptations, and he laboured unuei the fuither 
limitation that he believed with the orthodox 
science of his time in the fixity oi immutability of 
speciee. If species weie not fixed and peimancnt 
forms but the results of long evolutional y pio- 
cesses determined by necessity or chance, then 
Paley ‘s argument was still further disci edited. 
Theie appeai’ed to be no moie design in the piui- 
ciple of natural selection than ‘ m the com so which 
the wind blows.’® 

(6) But, while the Daiwinian theoiy was sub- 
versive of the teleological aignment in its pojmlai 
form, which was deistie or rationahstxcally bheisl ic, 
It was not really anli-teleological m the Ai istotelian 
and post-Kantian sense. No doubt the piznciple 
of natural selection is in itself foituitous or non- 
teleological, and that despite the teleological 
flavom of the teims ' aeleotion/ ‘ fitness,’ by whicli 
it IS expressed; so that J. Ward, bouo^ving a 
* plain ’ teim from Herbert Spencer, would desciibe 
the principle in mechanistic language as one of 
^ equilibration.*^ Moieover, m tho hands of ultxa- 
Darwiiiians natm’al selection of random variations 
has been employed as an excluBive explanation of 
the modification and transformation of species, 
and^, so employed, may be propoily described as 
anti-teleological. But Darwin Inmself did not 
urge natiual selection as an exclusive jiiinoiple. 
He recognized in evolution othei factors besieW, 
both non4eleologicai and teleological; c,^.>inthe 
last edition of the Origtn of Species he makes a 
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jjomtof ‘laying thnt: nitmal sele(‘tton is ‘ aulcd in 
an impoitant mannei by tha inhoiitod efieofcs of 
the use and disuse oi paiU’i Waid contends 
that this, the Lamaiokian factor, like the factois 
of scMial and hniiian selection, is atiictly teleo- 
logical m the sense that it picsupposes psychical 
activity, conscious oi at least sentient, dnected to 
Uie end of the satisfaction of needs oi desues 
Whetliei the Lainau kian is a leal oi sui^iposititious 
faotoi in evolution is a i)Oint with which 'svo aie 
not heie concerned It might he added, howtjvei, 
that the anti-Dai winian tUeoues of evolution aie 
inoie favouiahle to tlie teleological idea than the 
lUiwniinn and ultia-Daiwinian theoiies, also 
that Dai win’s geneial theoiy of organic evolution, 
like the genoial cosmogonic tlieoiy of Kant and 
Laplace, is being incieasingly recognized as not 
inconsistent with an ultimate teleology, profoimdor, 
Bubtloi , and leas rationalistic than Paley’s 

‘Unless the cosmos itself,' says Ward, Ms to be legarded as a 
finite and foitmtous \i\intion parsisfcinffm an llUuubablo clmos, 
wo must icfei its onlcrlUiess and meaning to an indwelling, 
Infoiniing Life and Mind ’ 2 

1$ Lacheher, — In Merz’s opinion LacheliePs 
shoit tiact, Du Fondement de Tmditction^^ is ‘a 
coinei “Stone in the edifice of modem thought 
Lacliehei faces the problem of the contingent (oi 
tho collocation of things iii space) 'whioli, along 
with that of the discontinuous, is involved m the 
Lotzean foimula, that ‘the Dungs which suriound 
us aie the mateiial in Mduch, the laws of natuie 
the foims through winch, blie woild of values, ox 
the Ideals, aie, oi have to be, realized,’*^ Follow- 
ing Com not, he took up into his philosophy tho 
old distinction between nature passively conceived 
and natuie Iiypostatized or taken actively {nettwa 
naturata^ natura naturans), Tho possibility of 
inductive reasoning lests, he says, on the lecogni- 
tion of both these aspects of natuie, winch are 
complementary, Fiora the one standpoint natuie 
IS a mechanical or seiial unity m which tho ante- 
cedent do Lor mines the consequent , fiom the other 
it IS a teleological, systematic, or harmonious 
unity ill winch the whole detei mines the existence 
of the part’s Ethcient causes and final causes aie 
both needed in the inductive piocess Nature is 
at once a science, foi evei pi educing effects fiom 
causes, and an ait, foi evei setting about new 
inventions As tlieie is a principle of icgulaiity 
m natuie, so theie is a piincijile also of harmony 
01 oidei. The coniiasfc of mechanism with tele 
ology, as Bosanquet has put it, *is looted m the 
veiy natuie of totality We shall see that this 
philosophical position of Lacheliei has been fiuit 
lui in the scientific investigation of the xnoblem of 
universal teleology 

III. Fyswutjo, — A. Teleology in em- 
PIEIOAL DESCRIPTION.— I. Description, explaiia 
fcion, aiterpretcition.— («) In piocceding from the 
histoiical to the systematic discussion* it will 
make foi convenience of tieatment to distinguish 
Duee aspects of teleology, Ilistoiically they liave 
been closely associated, and it is impossiiile to 
sepaiate tliem in any rigid fashion, Tliey may be 
named, however, tho dcsciiptive, the explanatoiy, 
and the interpietatite If one hesitates to set up 
the distinctions hoie implied, one hesitates moio 
as to the terms by which to designate them For 
desciiption, explanation, and inierpiefcation are 
ill-defined terms in cuiient usage, although — 
jieihapb because— they ciiculate so fieely la discus- 
sions of the W 01 Id ana its nleaning, By desci ipUve 
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teleology we moan the teleology whioli mmwois 
at once to the dehtiitiou of the concept of end oi 
pin pose and is immediately i ecogni/able It might 
bo otlieiwiso named as foiinal, empuical, oi de 
facto teleology By explanatoiy teleology we 
mean the teleology which is postulated in sciriitihc 
tlicoiy in explanation of things, })rocesses, and 
e\ ents It might be othci wise named as methodical 
01 logical teleology Bj mteipreiatne teloology 
we me in the teleology which ofleis in philosophy 
and leligion a spiiitual iiitei pi elation of the world 
as a whole, it might bo oLheivise named as 
speculative, ideal, oi spnibnal teleology 

(6) It might he objected m paitieular to this 
scheme that modem physical science leaves ex- 
planation to metaphyRical philosophy and claims 
for its foxinulas no more than descriptive validity 
It concerns itself only with the question, ‘ What ih 
it ? and hands ovei to metaphysics and religious 
philosophy the questions, ^ How came it to be’’, 
and * Why came it to he’’ But it appeals to us 
that physical science has been suflei mg in the last 
generation from an excess of leaotionary modesty 
Behind its so-called descriptive formulations, which 
aie broad geneializations, he worlds of patient 
ohservation and expeiiment and a host of flashing 
inspirations, and, if it does not tell us all about 
the * IIow,’ it tells us a gieat deal about it, and ih 
richly entitled to the laiger claim involved in the 
term ' explanation.’ 

‘It; is an intere<^ting point,’ reinarks J Aithur Thomson, 
* that juBt about the time when phi sics began to proolaim em 
phatically that its office was to desciribo and not to explain, 
natural nistoiy in Dm win's hands passed emphatically from 
description to histoiical explanation 'i 
Foi tho rest, theie is in any case august and 
alieady clasaical authoiity lor a ceitain individual- 
ism in inatteie of teiminology ^ 

3» Descriptive teleology — (a) Teleology, in tho 
sense of pmposiveness or activity diieeted towaids 
an end, is immediately Tecagnizahle in the ordinal y 
woik-a-day woild. Conscious sUivin^ after ends, 
with adaptation of means to ends, is oharacteiistic 
of human life The concept of end oi pm pose is 
itself deiived fiom obseivation of the human mind, 
and conative aefciiity involving ends is eential in 
human expeilerice But the idea of teleolof^y is 
readily extended beyond the lefeience to conseious- 
ne&& Theio is a teleology below consciousness, 
just as theie is a teleology above consciousncBS 

‘Neither Ohiibtiauity nor the coral leef,’ saja Bosanqiiefc, 
‘ weie evei any dosign of the men oi the insect 8 who construe ted 
them , they lay altogethei deepei in the loots of things '•* 


(Z>) As in human instoiy teleology oi puiposive 
ness appeals to be present an the inocese, tliongh 
the individual goes foith, like Ahiaham, not 
knowing wluthei he goes, so it is also in the 
spheres of subconscious and unconscioiis life, 
Many biological piocesses show tho appearance at 
least of puiposiveness, and Kant adgkt in 
saying that wo could not attain to the knowledge 
of living things except undei tJio form of the teleo 
logical ) udgment. The s tm otul e o f ih e organism, 
the rccipiocal isolation of its parts as both means 
and ends foi each other, and its giowth, m which 
it is ail onCe continually self-produced and self- 
producing, all appeared to iiiin to demand a teleo- 
logical explanation* It may he that, aa Kant’s 
critical philosophy forced him to admit, tliotoleo 
logical punciple is subjective and only a egulativc 
of kiioayledge* AIJ we have to say here m that 
the phenomena of pi^anismal lif© liave been ex- 
plained both inophanistically and teleologically, 
mipnma fam^ they are.suscejitible to description 
m tele.ological terms. 
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<c) When we pass fiom organic to inorganic 
natuio, we meet no longer with the appearance of 
pnrposiveness, because in inorganic natme theie 
are, to the eyes of sight at least, no individual 
beings Yet, if we weie to indulge the * pathetic 
fallacy/ we should look even upon inorganic 
natuie, the an, tlie sea, a rock, as lesponaive to 
oui vaiymg moods and thus as so fai teleologically 
constituted 

[d] But, if purposiveness may not be discerned 
in the inoiganic woild, it is lecogiuzable in pio- 
dncts of ait and man’s device that aie composed 
of inorganic elements To oni fancy a piece of 
inachiuery is often informed with life and purpose, 
like the machines m Samuel Butler’s eatue of 
Ei&whon, but the puiposiveness lesides not m the 
parts but m the mocesses they subserve. A 
machine, as Driesch^ says, is distinguished fiom 
other human ‘ artefacts ~ as being made for pro- 
cesses It is, as it were, the depository of a 
purpose That is why the comparison of the woild 
to a machine in the old natural theology, as by 
Cleanthes m Hume’s Dialogues^ is apt enough, 
especially when tlie Deity is doistically conceived 
as puiely transcendent On the othoi hand, it is 
also the leason why the compaiison is inept fiom 
the standpoint of mateiiahsm oi natuialism, and 
why fiom such a standpoint mechanism as applied 
to the woild is not a jpaiticulaily happy term 

[e) Nor should it be foigotten that under 
desouptivc teleology may be included the 
recognition of order, beauty, and adaptations in 
nature a-s a whole These things are upon that 
empirical level of leahty which has been attained 
by the unreflective processes of common sense, and 
are consequently appieoiated by all j and they 
form the sulScient basis of the traditional argu- 
ment fiom design T’or oidei, beauty, adaptation, 
all apeak the language of teleology. 

3* The argument from design. — The aigumenfc 
classically expounded in tho ancient world by the 
Stoic Lucikus Balbus in Cicero’s de J}^atn7 a Deorttmi 
and in the modem world by Paley in his Natural 
Theology y is doubtless made more impressive, but 
IS not essentially strengthened, by the multiplica- 
tion of cmioua instances of extxinsic and intiinsic 
adaptation derived fiom the scientific order of 
nature It is suflBciently based, as aheady said, on 
the fact of the empirical oi der. As an integral part, 
nay the very mariow and substance, of the old 
natural theology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Tieatises, the argument is liable to ciiticism for 
its deistic tiavour, its hedonism, its antiquated pi e- 
evolutionaxy science, its old-fashioned teleology; 
and apaib fiom its limiting historical associations 
it is liable, as Hume and Kant tpiade it abundantly 
clear, to the charge of being essentially fallacious. 
In mfernng divine pui poseful agency fi*om the 
teleological appearance of nature, it is guilty, as 
the logicians would say, of the fallacy of tian- 
scendent inference. Obviously it must be restated 
m a profoundcr way, if it xe to retain validity. 
The essence of the argument, says B Plmt,^ is 
that order implies intelligence. It is an argument 
not /horn but to design, and it is only to be re- 
gained as part of a gieat cumulative argument. 
G. T. Ladd® admits that the argument is propeily 
an argument from univeisal older, and he m caieful 
to say that it implies the validity of the ontological 
argument. Prom the ‘orderly totality’ of the 
universe he would postulate a world-giound con- 
ceived of as absol,ufe will and intelligence. But 
the ‘plain man,’ with his eye only upon the 
empuioal order, uses the argument without hesita- 
tion or logical scruple. 'When his mmd beholds 
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the chain of causes ‘confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.’ ^ Nor need the man of science, with his 
deepei appieciation of natuie’s older, be hesitant 
to follow the ‘ plain man ’ 

‘The Logos,' says J Arlhui Thomson, ‘is at the coie of oui 
system, imiilicit in the nebula, as now in the dewdrop. It 
slept for the most part through the evolution of plants and 
coial like animals, whose dream smiles are a joy for ever It 
slept as the child sleeps before biibh It became more and 
mo 10 awako among hlghei animals, — feeling and knowing and 
Willing It became articulate in self conscious Man,— and not 
least in his science ’ 2 

'Theie is . something,* says D'Arcy W Thompson, ‘that 
IS tho order of the cosmos and the beauty of the wovla, that 
lives in all things living, and dwells m tho mind and soul of 
man, . .You may cjill it Entelechy, you may call it the 
Harmony of tho World, >ou may call it the man vxtalf you 
may call it the Bi eath of Life Op you may call it, as il la called 
in the Stoiy-boolc of Oieation, and in the hearts of men— 'you 
may call it the Spirit of God '3 

B Teleology ik scientific explanation — 
r. Cosmology. — (1) Meehwnieal explanation — The 
teleological appearance of uatuie and the forms of 
life, eonsideied above, has set a piohlem which 
science no more than philosophy can aflbid to 
ignoie In cosmology, howevei, narrowly mter- 
pieted as the science of inoiganic nature, teleology 
IS not required as a principle of explanation, 
whether the cosmos be eonsideied in the spatial or 
in the temporal refeience, ^ e from the standpoint 
of cosmography or fiom that of cosmogony The 
inorganic woild is not teleological, for physical 
science at least, in the sense of exhibiting im- 
manent purposiveness. In its foimulationa of tlie 
things and piooesses of the inorganic woild science 
employs only the mechanistic terms of kinematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry; and it has 
amply vindicated its right to employ mechanistic 
teims exclusively m this spheie. Whethei it may 
also do so m the spheres of biology, psychology, 
and sociology is another question. But in cosmo- 
logy it has no use foi the category of end or 
purpose, of for that matter for the categoiios^ of 
cause and substance, but assumes the working 
only of the non-spontaneous, the automatic, the 
mechanistic It may possibly be that such real 
categories as substance and cause {whether eflicient 
or final) are, in Mach’s phrase, tinctured with 
‘ fetishism/ but the exact sciences as such aie by 
no means committed to a materialistic oi natural- 
istic standpoint. Materialism and naturalism are 
ultimate positions, and scientific explanation is 
not neeessaiily that ultimate explanation which 
we would include under the teim ‘ mteipretation,’ 
In point of fact, exact science increasingly lecog- 
nizes the abstract and aitificiai quality of its 
explanations, as it lealizes incieasingly the dis- 
tinction between conceptual formulation and per- 
ceptual reality. Its foiniulas have been variously 
chaiacfcerized as symbols oj counteifoils of reality, 
as a kind of conceptual shorthand, as economics of 
thought, as convenient hypothetical summations, 
or, in J. Boyce’s favourite mefcaphoi, as the ledger 
entries and balances of a particular method of 
book-keeping. It is open to science, as he truly 
remarks, to enter its accounts by other methods 
of book-keeping.^ Gravitation, e may yet be 
explained as a mere appeal anoe of some moie 
genuine process of nature 

(2) Cotlocntions.^ln view of the foregoing, we 
may allow that mechanical explanation, if abstract 
and hypothetical, i signs supienie and alone in the 
physical domain. While therefore Chalmers 
strengthened the case for physico-theology by 
reviving the Cartesian distinction between tho 
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laws land tlie dispositions oi collocations of niabtei , 
he placed Ins aigument m jeopauly when he .said 
that ‘ the main evidence for a Divinity lies, not 
in the laws of mafctei, hut in the collocations/^ 
*But what would become of this main evidence 
foi a Divinity/ lemarks J Waid, ^ ‘if the laws 
of mattei themselves exidained its collocations’’ 
Yet, although bcience has hccn gatlieiing the col- 
locations within the mechanism of natuie, the 
problem of oidei still leinauis As m the bio- 
logical sphere, so in the cosmological tlieie is an 
ultimate collocation oi conhguration to bo acknow- 
ledged which natural laws cannot explain Says 
L J. Henderson 

*The forms and states and quantities of matter and energy 
in the nebula deteimme the resulting solar system ' ^ 

So that we may ahum that the imiverse possesses 
an oiiginal teleological chaiactei. 

(5) Fitness of the enmtonmeni — (a) But is it possible to 
discovei an explanation of the ordoi of natuic beyond the laws 
of natuio’g imifoimi^ ? Henderson thinks positive thought 
hag found a due Jle points out that, if the seientiho or 
mechaniatio origin of the natuial ordei is to be explained, it 
must bo thiough prinuiples that account not meiely foi the 
geneial chaiactei of ordciliness in the phenomena of nature 
and the products of evolution, but also for that radical or 
fundamental diversity which Herbert Spencer declaied neces 
saiy to the evolutionaiy process Such piinciples, cleaily, arc 
to be sought not so much in the laws of nature as lu the 
propel ties of matter Acooidingly Henderson has investigated 
the properties of the elements Ejdiogen, caibon, and oxygen, 
and of their compounds water and carbon dioxide, which have 
been the chief facto is in both geological and organic evolution 
These properties are found to constitute a unique group of 
singular physical and chemical chaiacteristics, so that they 
are maxima or the fittest possible for oiganio life, eg —to 
take the compounds, which are the piimaiy constituents of 
the envu omuciit— the solvent action of ivatei is greater than 
the solvent action of any other liquid, and the solubility of 
caibon dioxide in water is such that it must always be evenly 
distributed between the atmosphere and aqueous liquids Or — 
to take the elements themselves— 'hydrogen, caibon, and oxygen 
possess the gi eatest numbei of compounds and enter into the 
greatest numbei of reactions, involving the greatest trans- 
foimations of energy known to the chemist. Further (and 
here a teleological consideiation appears), the aforesaid unique 
ensemble of properties is uniquely favourable to the existence 
of systems— of which the world of physios and chemlstiy con- 
8l8tS”““Of numerous, diverse, stable systems In fitness for 
systems no othei elements and compounds even approach 
hydrogen, caibon and oxygen, water and carbon dioxide. In 
short, tho arrangement of the piopertles of matter among the 
oleraonts makes the diversity of the evolutionary process 
possible 

(6) It is Henderaon*a opinion, following up these results of 
physico chemical reseaich, that, as according to tho law of pro 
oabihtieB the connexion between the properties and the process 
cannot he due to mere contingency, the properties can only 
be regarded as a piepaiatlon foi the piocess, or, in other words, 
as resembling adaptation. Thei o must he a functional relation- 
ship between them— something like that known to physiology— 
which must be described as teleological How otheiwise can 
we express the fact that the collocation of piopeifcies unac- 
countably precedes that to which they are unquestionably 
related? Just as biological organiiiation is teleological and 
non-mechanical, so with the connexion between tho pioperties 
of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen and the process of evolution 
This IS the positive contribution Henderson has to offer towards 
the vast problem of the contingent set for natural science by 
Lotze and Ijacheller, and i6 goes to stiengthen tho philosophical 
position that mechanism and teleology are both at the founda- 
tion of the natural order ^ 

a* Biology. '-*{1) EvoluHon. —(a) The tonn 
* evolution ' {m*) is itself teleological in its primary 
meaning, and denotes more than inechametio px'o- 
ceas} but it is possible that tho mechanifiko {Le. 
phystoo-chemioal) explanation of biological descent 
may be found sufhcient lu natural Bcience. Pos- 
sibly the evolutionary jprooess is meohanistically 
detei mined thiough and through hy natural selec- 
tion interpreted as non - teleological (whether 
■working upon so-called fortuitous variations or 
upon vauations themselves subject to the law of 
probability), or by natural selection supplemented 
by other non-teleo)ogical factors, perhaps by some 
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non-teleological factoi yet to be discoveied On 
the other hand, we have seen tliat Danvin did not 
regard natmal selection aa exclu'uve of teleological 
factors, and it may ivell be that the psyelucai 
piinciplcs of seU-conseiVi'Ltion and subjective 
selection, on which J Waul would lay stiess, aio 
loquiied to give natuial selection a point d'appuh^ 

(b) It ig a sGarching tegfc of Iho authnencv of mechanistic 
expl tuatlon that H Oerg'son in the i61e of biologist pioposea 
If it could he pioved, he says, that life uuy uuvuufaeUue the 
h)ce apparatus, by unlike ineans, on dn ert^eub lines of evolution, 
then piuo meohinism would be. leful'ible and finality in a 
ceitain sense so fax demonsli ible Accordingly he examines 
the evolutional y liypothebis in tho two forms of ib that have 
emerged from the welter of biological oontroveiay since 
Dai wm's time He puts it to neo-Darwin ism and neo Lainaick- 
lam alike, What la the explanation of tlio atructuud analogy 
between the eye of i veitobiate and that of a mollusc like the 
common pectenV^ It appeirs impossible on ia.o- Darwinian 
piinciples, which enter xeadilj into o mechamstic philo-sophy 
of life, to account for the pioduction of the same effect by two 
diffeient accumulations of an enoimous numbei of small causes, 
whether the possibility be mged, as by the stuoter Daiwinists, 
on the theoiy of inseneible acculental variations or, as by do 
Vues, on the theory of sudden and simultaneous variations oi, 
as by Diniei, on the Uieoiy that assigns a dueeb rather than an 
indirect influence to the environiutnt, explaining the evolution 
of the various oigans by a kind of mechanical composition of 
the external with the internal forces To account foi tho con- 
vergence of effects we must appLul, continima Bergson, to some 
inner diiecting piinciple Heie Beigson's sympathy with the 
neo-vitahsm of Diieaoh and Remke appears, though he is more 
lufceiested in tbeir ciitical woik than in then con sti notion a 
Turning to neo Lamaicki'iin, which explains vaiiationa not ag 
accidental oi determined but as springing from tho offoitof the 
living being to adapt itself to tlio environment, ho declarts it to 
he the only form of the later evolutionism capable of admitting, 
as it actually does with Cope, ‘an internal and psychological 
principle of development ' \Veismanu has shown, howovei, 
that the Lamarckian heredibaiy tiansmission of acquiicd char- 
actenatics is at most tho exception and not the rule How 
then may an organ such as tlie eye be developed? la not tho 
organic elfoit a deeper and more psychological thing than any 
neo Lamarckian supposes? So heigsou vetuina to Ins specula- 
tive theory of life He finds the fundamental cause ot varia- 
tions that accumulate and cicato new apeiies, in. the trans- 
mission of tlie Han vital fiom one geneiation of gcrina to the 
next thiough the developed organisms which bridge the interval 
between tiie geneiations Life does not proceed by the associa- 
tion and addition of elements, which is the false anthropo- 
morphic view both of mechanism and of flnahsm Life pioceeda 
by dissociation and division. It starts with a direction or 
tendency no doubt, and is m this sense finaliatio, but we cannot 
foretell how and where it will end 


(2) MceJicmism and vitalisTn — (tt) Leaving pjene- 
tic consideiationa, we iind ourselves still pursued 
by the mecluinistic hypothesis, 'vvhieh ahiiins 
* living matter’ to be completely desciibable as a 
pliysiGO - cliemioal system, and orgam/iittion and 
legukition — those distinguishiiig marks of living 
bodies — to be conceivable in phy&ico-cliemical 
teims But it is also maintained as against this 
that the way ot physico ciiemical analysis and 
synthesis yields but an abstract product falling 
short of Avnat answers to that 'om d/enscvihle ■which 
Comte advocated m the study of the living. 

(b) Mechanistic theoiy in biology may he said 
to follow two main types, so far ay legards the 
lelation to teleology. Sometimes ib has no traflio 
with teleology at all, and is still afflicted with 
what von Baer called ' teleophobia/ in its jealousy 
foi the mechanical explanation. Sometimes again 
—and this represents the predominant tendency — 
it hnds loom fox the teleological view, re-afhrming 
m fact tho Aristotelian doctime of the internal 
teleology of the living thing, -which is its self- 
legulation. 

(c) But, with the more synthetic method in- 
volved in tins type of mechanistic theoiy, vitalism 
ho,s appeared once again xn the history of biolomqal 
theory, if in subtle! and moie elusive forms. The 
dilfexenco between the prevalent mechanistic theory 
and the vitalistie , hypothesis may be expressed in 
tlie distinction due. tp Pnesch between statical 
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and dyuauiical teleology.^ Whexeas in statical 
toleolo^^y the pioccbseb ot life axe judged to bo 

n xosive in vutue ol a given niachine-like older 
orm undei lying them, m dynamical teleology 
it IS in virtue of their posacssion of a peouliai 
autonomy ; and dynamical teleology leads, as 
DiiohcU thinks, to some foiiu of vitalism We 
bupnose L. J Heiuleison, -who is a inecliaiust, 
might tlien be also named a statical teleologistj 
foi, while oil the Nvhole persuaded that orgauiza 
tion (the cential issue between the mechanism 
and vitalism of to*day) is capable of explanation — 
though nob as yet explained— in physico chemical 
terms, he is aLo peisuaded that the teleological 
concept of organization, if to be found also in 
sociology and m the meteoiological cycle, is a 
necessaiy biological category, and that a mech- 
amstio physiology is at fault in not lecognizing 
this.^ liut, though he thus believes with I^iiesch 
in teleology as an ‘iiieducible peouliaiity* of 
vital phenomena, he is not a dynamical teleologist 
in the neo-vitalisfc sense He might allow that 
oiganisms, like machines, me meit embodiments 
of purposiveness j he would not allow that they 
me actuated by piuposiveness 
(c?) The anti-mechaniats also fall into two main 
gioups In the first aie the neo^vitahsta, of whom 
Hrieseh is the most piomiuent lepieseiitative 
They contend that biological piocesscs aie nob 
pioneily explicable as physico cheniioal processes 
within the living mattei of the oig«uusm, but that 
some non physical piincxple (like Dnesclds en- 
telechy oi unifying caustility) iinpiesses itself 
upon those pxocesses, to suspend, icgulate, oi 
control the physical and chemical loactions 
With such a piinciple at woilc, the outcome of 
events, experimentally eonsideied at least, is no 
longer determinate and unequivocal, Beigson’s 
Man mtal is such another non-peiceptual detei- 
mmei. Now, as Bergson realizes,® the contention 
of neo-vitalism is imevant and weighty on the 
ciitical side, but on its positive side is beset with 
difficulties, Even granted the existence of the 
mysterious non-meohamcal semi»psyclncal entity 
postulated m the theory, it is impossible to say 
where and how it works in the biological processes. 
In recent constructions, no doubt, theie is none of 
the crudity ridiculed by Moli^re in the oldei 
vitalism when he declared the cause of sleep to be 
the ^ dormitive virtue ^ (which reminds one of the 
Johnsonian legend that the noise of Avheels was 
once attiibuted by the learned doctor to the 
stiepituosity of circumrotatoxy motion). All the 
same the conception of nco- vitalism remains 
mystical m quality, and biological science m le- 
luctanb to enbeitain it. An entity such as Driosch 
formulates, which is neither au eneigy nor a 
mateiial substance but an agent sui genei^Uy non- 
spatial, albeit acting into space, nonmiateiial, bub 
logically belonging tp mbme, may liave a sbiange 
fascination for the nietapli 5 'sioiau, but will haidiy 
jobam a place for itself in the woiM of scieutifio 
explanation* We aie assured, moieover, that the 
second law of theimo*dynaniics, which entelechy 
is said to he capable of suspending, will hold even 
in the obscure cases in moiphology on which 
Briesch founds his theoiy ^ We aie also assmed 
that the nou-physical BoiuetUmg which i& supposed 
to intervene m physical and eliomioal jirocoases 
is Invaiiahly dependent upon the existence of 
physical and chemical conditions, yet it is not , 
explained what part these conditions play in I 
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bunging about the attufil icsults ^ Vitalism sets 
itself a liaid t.i'^k indeed m seeking to stcoi bo 
tween the Scylla and Charybdib of the mechanical 
and metaphyan al explanations.® 

(3) Biologtsw — (a) Even as a sciontillc hypo 
thesis neo vitalism appeals alieady on the way to 
occupy an intei mediate position T]ig issue now 
bee ms to he bebAveeii some kind of mechanism and 
a foiin of teleological ihuoiy even moie anti 
mechanistic than neo vitalism For want of a 
bettei name, the theoiy may 1)0 called * biologism.^ 
It is the biological as distinguished from the 
mechanical theoiy of life Tt is vitahstic in a sense, 
foi it legal ds it as impossible to conceive distinct- 
ively biological phenomena m physical and chemi- 
cal toims, Foi lb the autonomy of life is moie 
than a statical conception m\ olving a teleological 
and non-mechaiucal lelationslup between mechani- 
cal things and piooesses. The autonomy of life is 
a dynamical conception, involving *1 dynamical 
teleology. But it is the living oiganisin itself, and 
nob some directive force within it, as in pioperly 
vitahstio theory, that is dominant in oiganic 
activity. The oigamsm exists as such, and its 
stiuctme and activities aie the oxpiessxon of its 
existence 


(6) IltjrG, ns la claimed by J S Haldane, 3 a piotagoniat of the 
biological theory of life, we have a yood woiking hypothesis, 
necessary to biologists, and capable of ovei coming the failures 
of the physico chemical conception Biology, ne urges, la 
something very different fiom physico chemiatiy applied to 
life Its phenomena diffei, not merely m complexity but also 
in kind, fiom physico chemical phenomena Although phj'^sico 
chemistry has much to teach ua conceinlng the ougin ami 
destiny of the inateiUl and eneigy In the body, it fails to 
throw light upon the appaiently ideological oideriiig of that 
mateiial and energy The inadequacy of the physico chemical 
explanation appeals when we enter into the deepei pioblems 
of the oigam&ui’s activity, not to sav fundamental problems, 
such as reproduction and heiedity* Animal heat, lespiiation, 
circulation — to take these examples fiom plusiolog-y—all con 
tain teleological (i e physiological) elements that do not yield 
to phvBico chemical analysis Life la a unity of structure, en- 
vironment, and nctlvibv, and is not lesolvable into mechanism. 
Sepal ate a living part from its environment, oi suspend its 
activity, and you alter it completely What there foi e matter 
and energy aie to physios, or the atom to chemistry, the living 
organism is to biology 

(e) Haldane is fui ther of opinion that, Inconsistent with each 
other as aia the biological and ordinary physico chemical 
theories of life (so that personally ho would as soon go back to 
the mythology of his Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic 
physiology), a common nioeting ground between biology and 

g hj sico chemistry will yet be oiscoveied That will mean, 
owever, not a i eduction of the oiganic to the inoignnlc, hut 
the inclusion of the inorganic within the domain of biology 4 
In such an opinion the contrast between the piinciples of 
mechanism and. biologism is sharply icvealed, hut with it we 
seem to be earned beyond the universe of discourse of natuial 
science 

{d) It appeals to us that m then heaiing upon 
B(3ientiftc explanation the difFerences hetwoeu the 
mechanist oi statical teleologist and the biologist 
01 dynamical teleologist (if we may syieabBiiesoVs 
teiius to our own use) is not so vciy ladical after 
all. It lb significant that Hendeison accepts the 
mechanistic hypotho^ib as upon the ivlioh mosit con- 
sistent with the evidence,® and^ that Haidano 
advocates the biolog;cal hypothesis on account of 
the unsatisfactormess of the ordinary mechanistic 
{he, physico-chemical) explanation.® They both 
accept the principle of organic autonomy, and aie 
good Aristotelians (as indeed Diiesch is also), and 
possibly they would unite upon the foirmila, 

* Not nicehaiusm or vitalism, hut mocha, nism and 
teleology ’ ’'riin? is a tho,siH admiiably supper U‘d 
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by It K Alfiod Hoeinl6,i who would make Llie 
iniLieuUi i)oiut tbnt m biology teleology not only 
la ooiupatible with mechanmi bni ib ‘logically 
dominant ’ ovoi it Teleological tei nis aio lor^uuod, 
he says, not as subs tibii ties toi pliysioo olieuiioal 
teuus bub to express the donnnaiity of the atiue 
tuies and piocesaes of life, which — as he goes on 
to bay — cannot be reduced to exclusively phybico- 
clienncal Lci ms without disiegaid ui the dideietiee, 
on which Bcigson insists so stiikingly, between 
the living and the dead. 

(#•) In an intim ito nnfl eloquent <lis 4 ussion of meohaniigm and 
\itvUsm J Aithui Thoinaon 3 makes it abundaiitlj clear tb it 
bloloyiain is at present no more than a descriptive oi intthodo 
loi^icnl theorj' It distin^uiblies itself from mechamsm iii 
demanding ulti a mechanical cates-oues, but what these cite 
pfones should be is not as vet deteuninato Ho hnnaelf flo 
scribes the orp:ani 8 in m Bergaonian language aa ‘a histone 
being wliieh has tiaded with tmio, and his ehregiateied within 
itself past e\peiienc cs and expeuinents^ and which has ei ei its 
eonative bow bent tovvauls the futuio’*^ Hesitating to intei 
polate with Diiesch and the positive vilalists a now agenev or 
directive activity, hois content to say that the oiganiam reveals 
new aspects of reahty, tianscendmg theoiebioally inechanieal 
formulation 


3. Psychology.— (1) Body and mind.— {a) If the 
boicological standpoint is leiiuiied in the scion ti ho 
explanation of the world of oigaiiie nature, it is 
aJ&o req[uiied in lespecfc of the woild of mmd or 
consciousnesy The woild of mind is the native 
Hphei e of pui posive ac ti vity, and only a vei y absti act 
view of it can dispense with teleological caLogoi les. 
According to W li Soiley's^ analysis, the confciayt 
between a puiely mechanical andapuiposivesy^beui 
lies in this, that, although pmjiose is eonsisteuL 
with the law of causation and the pimcijile of the 
conservation of energy, yet as the lesult of a pui- 
pose or men till idea theio is a lib ei at 1011 of energy 
passing fiom the potential to the kinetic form, anil 
the same put pose may also eontiol, non-mocliiim- 
cally, the direction oi the movement. Therefoie 
it IS not to account completely foi the activity of a 
pill posive system to dcsciibe it m nxeiely mechan- 
istic teims When this position is challenged (as 
it IS in psychology as nell as in biology), as not 
fitting into the mechanistic hypothesis, the disous- 
sioii passes inevitably into the speculative spheie. 

(&) Inpqj'Cbolo^y thp mechatiHfcio poibition founds upon the 
Caitesian law of psycho physical paiallelism, which lepicsenty 
theielution between brain piO( esses and psjcliical changes as 
one nob of intenotion but of conoomitance, and it usually tajees 
the foini of the paiallehsUc hypothesis known as conscious 
automatism 01 pjyohical epiplionointiialisiu {Bepleiler^cht ni 
U 7 ifj), m which inner or conscioua statts are acominted for as 
collabGial pioducts of the ph^'^iical plicuomona On such pi 111 
elides as are embodied in this foini of pwUio pliysioal paiallel- 
lem, the appeai‘ttnco of puipose 01 ideal direction is an illusion, 
and the consciousness of pm pose cibhei belongs bo adiheient 
order orle\el of leahty 01 is simply a leaulfc 01 effect, however 
vague, shadowy, impalpablo, of the neural organ i/a Lion On 
ihofiisfc alternative, every netuosis has Its psychosis, bub they 
cannot affect each other On the second alteniabive, every 
ueuiosishasits piychoqis, but the nemoMS cannot react even 
a very little upon the psychosis. Bithei, then, the mechanical 
theory does not apply to consolouaness or the principle of the 
coiiaeivation of energy breaks down The nieohamst* niubt 
oitiioi give up lus case or oveifchiow the fopiKlatlons of his 
faith If this hno of argument laid down by J Waid ti be valid, 
then we are free bo turn from the mpohanistio hypothesis to one 
that allows full value to the teleological appearance of conscious 
life, say, the animistic theory which has so long peisistcd in 
liuman thought and for which W MoDougall Q has made out 
«o strong a case in recent times, or the double aspect theory 
with which the name of 0 . Lloyd Korgan 7 may be associaLed, 
and which J. Arthur Thomson favours as in line with his bio- 
logical con tentuni, largely baaed on d study of behaviour, that 
Uie oigamam is a psyciio-physiral unity ^ 


( 2 ) 'Psy(}holoqi^ 7 n,--{a) Bub Uie walking 
need not ooimiui hiniRelitouiiyfspiicuIativu jioaiUon 
on tbo pvoblem of the relation between wimtwe 
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Crill huily ,likI wlut wo c.ill iinml U ho u, of 
uiuniou Ihdt p‘ 5 yth()li>ny ly uimv th.ui pliysiulogy, 
AS biology IS luoie Lhnu physao chcMiusliy, ho imu 
at least airiuii a dcscuptivo 01 uiotlKnlologieal 
‘ psycliolo^Mu,’ tiiUisocudmg mciely biologica! 
concepts and chunmiL; leleolo'j^icnl cato^oiiesof its 
f>wn, exclusive rind iiiedueible A meicly physio- 
logical psychology, avois J. y JJaldaiie, is as 
inadeciuate ai a uiechiimcal physiolouy A con- 
scious 01 gamsm, whmh icaoisneionlym space but 
also in time, aiul m its fceiapoial leac lions joins 
itself at once to the nciual past and the poten- 
tial futme, shows itself to bo moie thnn a nieie 
j oigaiiism, such as we commonly legaul a plant as 
being The 1 elation to its eiivuonment, whicli is 
established thiougli peiception and volition, is no 
meie external 1 elation, in the ea^o of a lueio 
oxgamsm Theie is a leal connexion between the 
external world and tlie inteiiial oigaine woild 
The enviroiirnoiit is * teleologically detenniiu‘d’ 
by oui organic needs, and but loi tins ‘ teleologi- 
cal deteinimism ^ the woild of oni conscious oxpeii- 
enee would lack unity and coheienoe. To disie- 
gard theiefore the psychological aspect ot living 
things, especially Imiiicin beings, anti to desciilio 
tlieu bchavioui in othci than psychological toims 
IS to deal unduly in absti actions ^ 

(6) If we may tixteml a romaik of J Aithui Thomson, lu 
winch tiua idea of the autonomy hath of biolofify anti of psycho 
IS aumniGcl up, thoie is not ono bcienue of nature bub 
sevcittl Tlierc is LIil pfiisical oitlcr of nature— the* inorganic 
woild— vvheie uwchamsui is doiuiaant (alwa^fii qu the iiasump- 
tioii, as W it Soiley^ lomind'j us, that qualit dive tjuleipncos 
aie leiilly reducilile to quantitative diffeienoca of moloculni and 
iiifia moieoidai atiuoture) Theie is the "vital oidui of natmu 
—the world of orgamsnis— vdiero mochamani is in k>^u id sub 
ordination to teleology , and theie is the paychic il mdoi of 
natuie— the woild of mind — wheie puipoRo is donunaiit lii 
biolog-y the pumacy of the biological standpoint, and in psy- 
cholo£f 3 '"tho piimaoj of the psychological stT-ndpoint, is to be 
maintained 


(3) DtsconUnnUi /> — It may be thought that dis- 
continuity of tko categoiiCH makes against a uiuhed 
theoiy of nafciue, such as inochanisra ollcib. But 
a unilied theory of natnie docb not reqiuie, says 
Hoeinl 6 , Hhe 1 eduction of all unlvcihalB to ono 
kind, 01 the lestiiction of all vrixiables to ono typo 
ot values/ but may be acJueved by ‘ the 0011 elation 
of dilleient types oi groups ov levels of phenomena ^ ■* 
It IS such a con elation, 01 cumulativ e infcegxatioii, 
ILii IS lime supxjsibcd ISloi need exception to it 
be taken in the name of ultimate 01 melaphysioal 
unity. The eaiegoiiea of luechauiain, life, .iiid 
mind, which aie tundainental hypotheses of natnio.! 
science, aio, in the wider view of philosophy, only 
piovisional It is possible, as J S Haldane lias 
hinted, that the piincipde of continuity may yet be 
amply vindicated even in the scienUUc oidci of 
nature, and that rvithout suiiouiloi to the mechan- 
ifotic hypothesis, Ihom \m own sbamixxnnfc oi 
philosophical idealism ho can say that the cate- 
goi les are the foi ms which the riches of the spii itaal 
world asaunio in their jirogieas towards the truly 
real,® 

4. Sociology. — ( 1 ) Two f mi tioMo/ psychology ^ 
— A, B, Taylor^ &X^eaks of two functions of iisycho- 
logy, The lust* which ns not its proper function 
but winch it exerciser ‘pending the majority of 
cerehial xdiy.siology,’ m to sot forth mental pro- 
cohHes AH ineciiameal unifoimrtiow of Hoquence. 
Xho other function ib to treat of pur post vq aotivi- 
tieb arid adjust rnenl^s, and tfuureby to ahbrd a 
suitable terminology for the sociological soiencebj 
and m pmtimilar etiucs and history. /Vpaxt frpm 
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the iGleological hymbols buppUed by psyoholoijy, 
Gtlucal appieciation and histoiical inteipietation 
would be impos&ible With this leniaik let ub 
pass to the consideiation of the teleological method 
in ethicb and history. 

( 2 ) Ethics — The teleological standpoint has its 
place m etliical theoiy, just as teleological symbol- 
ism nece&saiily enters into the appreciation of 
conduct Among the possible^ divisions ot ethical 
theoxies a fundamental one is into the teleological 
and the foimal oi jural. lu the hist case the 
moral standaid is lepresented by the idea of good 
01 value, in the second by that of duty or light 
The teleological theoiy, which is found in Gieek 
plnlosonhy, takes the form either of hedonism oi, 
as I<\ Faulsen,^ boi lowing an Aiistotelxan term, 
phiases it, of ^ * energism ’ With Aiistotle as with 
Tlato the ethical end oi ideal was the good peison 
ally reali/ied in social relations as the actualization 
01 full finition of human poweis and capacities 
In modem ethical theoiy both the hedonistic and 
energi&tic forms of the teleological method have 
been revived The foimal or juial method is oldei 
than the other, as attaching itself to the legalistic 
stage of leligion. Thiough Judaism it entered 
into theological ethics, and it received classical 
exposition at the hands of Kant, the fundamentJil 
idea of whose ethics is the original mental principle 
of the good will. As against a Kantian formalism 
and in favom of the teleological standpoint in 
ethical theory, it has often been uiged that norms 
and motives of action aie not abstract and tran- 
scendental principles but, as psychology and histoiy 
teach us, ^eneialized rules of the will which glow 
out of individual and social expeiience, and then 
value consists not in dehnmg but in then power ot 
promoting the ethical end ^ 

( 3 ) Histoiy —{a) The teleological principle has 
also been applied to the inteipretation of the pio- 
cess of history. As we have already noticed, a 
teleological view of histoiy took shape under the 
influence of Chiistiamty, leoeiving various ex- 
piession in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, But 
it was not until Lessing and Herdei, or rather not 
until Hegel, that history was reflectively and 
intimately treated in the light of the Aiistotelian 
principles of continuity and development. 

(&) We may ^isbingmsh in. this connexion three types of 
historical theor 5 ^ J S. Mill reoognired the principle of con 
tinulty, hut in his ‘invcise clpductive' method he applied to 
hiatoneal development the aiomlzinfj, mechamzingf pimciples 
of Democritus and Descartes, ticatmg history os a kind of 
social dynamics, human motives and actions as causes and 
effects, and the course of events as a iipfoiously detei mined 
Bcquence Atjaiust this view it may he ninintainod that the 
hypothesis of mechanical causation is inelevant in the sphere 
of history and of Bociolo^y in general, as m the spheie of 
psychology in its most <‘haracfcerjBt,ic aspect Psychical events 
are not duly appieciated by means of suhporsonal categ-ones 
A similar criticism ia applicable to Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
history Although Spencer, here following Oomte, applies the 
idea of organic oi super organic evolution to the inteipretation 
of the historical pi ocesa, he nevei reaU^^ bleaks with the comic- 
tion—* d 7 i.ed probably in his mmd,’ says iT T Merz, ‘through las 
engineering education ’ 3—tliat change and progress m soomt\^ 
aa m nature and mmd, are explicable on mechanical principles 

(o) The second type of historical theory is repiesented by 
Hegel himself, for whom the course of events is a continuity, 
not of mechanical causation but of evolutionary development 
It w atiU a rigidly determined movement, but it is teleologically 
conceived, the end dominating tho px ocesa. *As the germ 
carries within itself the whole nature of the tree, the flavour 
and tho form of the fruits, so the first vestiges of mind virtually 
contain the whole history*^ The histury of society i$ for 
Hegel tho necessary ovolubon of the immanent Idea, and. the 
process 10 fixed in all Its stages Through human intoiests and 
actions tiie final purpose of histoiy is carried out, but the 
purpose Jtatlf— such is the absoiuto cumuug of reabou-is 
beyond and external to human interests and actions t 
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(d) It ma> be objeolad to this oigaiiio mow that, in so 
geneialuing the conoeption of hisioiical deielopmont, it docs 
not bring out its true nature as a process of iiiteiaction between 
conscious and self conscious minds Nor does it appeal to offci 
a true rationale of hunnn progiess A better explanation of 
the histoucai piocess, in our judgment, is implied in the words 
of G Galloway, who, following Siebeck, says ‘Piogiess is the 
spiritual vocation of humanity it is a task which it sets to 
itself, not an inherent necessity of its con^ftitution The 
ideal IS ficely pursued, and whit ought to be is never that 
which perforce must be ' 1 In other woida, the organic view is 
to be replaced by the historical oi spiritual view, in which the 
freedom of human peisonality is more clcaily acknowledged 

(e) The fullei justification of such a position must lie in tho 
metaphysical sphere. It maj be here observed that the third 
t \ pe of histoucai theoiy might be distinguished from the others 
as teleological indeterminism In it development is acknow- 
ledged to be epigenetic or, in Wundt’s phrase, creatively 
8j nthetic, whereas in the teleological and mech inieal determin- 
isms above named development is the nccessaiy effect, as it 
weie, of an attraction from befoie or an impulsion fiom behind, 
of a afjonte or n vis a teygo 

(/) It may be also observed that teleological in- 
deteiminism in the theoiy of historical science 
naluially lead.s in metaphysics to a foim of spiiitual 
pluialism iq V ), that teleological detei nnnism 
makes a ready alliance with pantheism, and that 
mechanical determinism is at home in a nafcuial- 
istio ox positivistic setting. Yet it is not without 
significance that in J. B Mill a suivival of the 
deistic tendency of thought is to be found Foi it 
may be not unjustly said that deism, as a dogmatic 
01 theological position, with its shallow latioiial- 
izmg of lehgion and its mechanical conception 
of the 1 elation of God to tlie woild, laigely pio- 
moted what J. Koyce calls the ‘ mechanistic dogma ’ 
of our time. An 'absentee God* may be done 
without, so long as the mechanism of the iinivei sc 
keeps going At any late natuialism, deism, 
pantheism, and pluralism will meet us as Ave pass 
fiom the woild of scientific explanation into that 
of philosophical and religious inteipretation. 

G, Teleology in spihithal interpbktation. 
— I, Universal teleology, — AsAve view the Avorid 
m its totality and seek to discover its meaning, ive 
pass fiom empiiical desciiption and soienbihc or 
logical explanation to siiuitual, % e philosophical 
and leligious, interpretation. Here we are face to 
face AVith the metaphysical aspect of teleology, 
which is the aspect it has chiefly presented in 
history The need of a iihilosophxcai interpi ela- 
tion of the woild has abvays been more oi less 
consciously lealized, and in leceni yeais theie has 
been a lenewal of interest in the deeper problems 
of nature, mind, and spiiit. PMlosopliy and 
religion alike welcome the tendency among natural 
sciontists to make incursions into Avhat science 
has foi long legaided as tho 'foieign field* of 
metaphysics-— a tendency begotten of the increasing 
recognition that no moie than matoiiahsm does 
natuialism speak the last word on the perennial 
metaphysical pi oblenis. Tins has been largely due to 
' tho liberating infiuenee of biology,’ ^ and ia marked 
among biologists. We have alieady noticed the 
idealistic position of J. S Haldane, and Drie.soh 
has advanced beyond a conceptual phenomenalibm, 
having even formulated a critical mefcaphysic 
which leans to theism.^ The new and wider 
scientific outlook is Avell reflected in the significant 
postscupt to T. C. Chamberlin’s discussion of the 
geogomo, geological, and biological processes in 
his remarkable book, The Ongin of the Earth i ® 

* It is our peisonal view that what wo conveniently reg:ard, as 
merely material is at the same time spiritual, that what we try 
to reduce to the moohaui^tic is at the same tune volitional , but 
whetUei thij be so oi not, the emergenae of what we call tho 
livmg from the mm game and the emeigence of what we call the 
paychio from tho physiologic, were at once the tianscenclcnt and 
the transcendental feafcuies of tUo earth’s evolution,’ 

I limlm qf MidSf p 43. 

2 Of. AV James, The Will to Behevei New York and London, 
1897, p 246. 

8 Pringle Pattisop, Tho o/God, p 00 
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2 . Teleolog’y and naturalism. — {a) Ifc is tlio 
essence of natuialism to construe the phenomena 
of life, mind, and society in teims of the mechani- 
cal and non-teleolo^ical conceptions ivhicli serve in 
physical science But we are persuaded that thus 
to reduce the woild to a mechanism is to fail to 
account for laige tiacts of expeiienco. Mechanism 
IS an undeniably excellent methodical pimciple, 
but IS inadequate as an ontological dogma MoiC' 
ovei, with the mechanistic dogma teleology cannot 
live, %,e, teleology as philosophical inteipietation 
It has evei been the contention of teleologists 
fiom Aristotle onwards that meaning and purpose 
undeilie all mateiial and mechanical piocesses, 
that mind or spiiit is ideally prior to matter and 
more fundamental to reality Naturalism, it may 
be said, ignores the distinction implied m Lotze’s 
lemaik that ‘the machinery whicii produces the 
image of a phenomenon is not identical with the 
meaning of this image.* ^ 

{b) The counter-contention of spiiitual philo- 
sophy is to be justified on epistemological grounds, 
as by J. Waid m Naturalism cmd Agnosticism 
Ward insists boldly with Kant that the intellect 
makes or fashions, though it does not oieate, 
nature He shows that the fundamental pimoiples 
of knowledge, unity, causality, and regularity 
have entered anthropomoiphicaUy into our concep- 
tion of nature, and that nature itself as one and 
umfoim is teleological, being found confoimabie 
to human intelligence and amenable to human ends. 
The result is that unity of nature and man in one 
rational and coherent scheme of things, that con- 
fronting of human reason by universal reason, in 
which idealism oi spnituaham has always consisted 
It is the fault of naturalism, as Pimgle-Pattison 
expresses it, that it piematuiely closes the recoid, 
that ifc substantiates the antecedents m abstraction 
from their consequents. 

‘ Theie is no system/ aa he 8a>8, * no whole o£ being, no real 
fact at all, till the external gathers itself up, as it were, into 
Intemalifcy, and existence sums itself up in the conscious soul ’ 3 

3 . The essence of teleological interpretation. — 
Tmeological inteipietation is then confessedly 
anthiopomoiphic, 01 , as F 0 S. Schiliei would 
say, humanistic It rests upon the gcneial episte- 
mological principle of analogy, and is itself a 
particular instance of it According to the tele- ; 
ologist, the worlds of nature and histoiy aie to be 
mtorpieted aftei the analogy of the puiposeful life 
of which man is conscious in himself. Since Hume 
and Kant, at any rate, the analogical chaiacter of 
the teleological piinciple has been widely lecog- 
nized. We saw it in Lotze, who believed none tlie 
less that the category of end or purpose afforded a 
definite clue to the natme of ultimate reality 
We may see it in Beigson, who, however, regaids 
the category of end or puipose as applicable only 
to the lower scientific order of reality. Yet, as 
H Hoffdmg® points out, Eeigson himself actually 
employs the principle of ansdogy along with that 
of intuition. With him intuition is only the first 
step towards the interpretation of reality. As 
mechanism proceeds by analogy in taking the 
orgapism to be a machine, and hnalism in making 
it respond to a preconceived plan, so is it not to 
go by analogy to under stand life as an a 
thiust, an efiori ’ But an this instance, it must be 
allowed, the analogy is drawn not as iii hnalism 
from the intelligent self-conscious life, but from 
the spontaneous and semi-conscioua psychical life. 
While there is force in this ciiticiam of Bergson^s 
positiPn, at does hot follow that Bergson’s philo- 
sophy of life is thereby discredited All meta- 
physic, as Leibniz said, is founded on analogy. 

1 KUifiA SohrifUn^ ni 2219, quofced by Hera, fit SdO 

3 The Idea p, 816 , cf. also p, 

Eug tt, Loudon, 1918, p. 

rof nfcp. 208 to l>minemes}:eM 0 e Tanhe, ErencbiOd ,pp. aiS~8»7). 


Apart horn the analogy of human expeiienoe, no 
land of knowledge would be possible, and it is 
entuely leasonable to proceed by way ot that 
analogy to the considciation of the truly and 
ultimately real But it may be urged, as against 
Boigson, that the analogy of puiposeful self-con 
scious activity— so central a featuie in human 
expeuence— oileis a bettor duo to the nature of 
the absolute experience than does any analogy 
based on experience which is subpei&onal. lu any 
case what is claimed hoie is that teleology is a 
valid piinciple of inteipietation, and that divine 
puipose may be recognized as a true cosmic 
principle We shall see that, if divine puipose 
IS actually so lecognized, the analogia hoimni^ 
must not be pressed in detail The category of 
purpose or end, viewed from the side of the 
Absolute, requiies to he delicately handled 

4 . Pragmatic teleology. — Piagmatism {gtv.) 
claims to be different tiom other philosophies 
in respect of the clearness of its consciousuess that 
teleology IS no moie than a methodological postu- 
late. It is astounded at the misundei standing re- 
vealed m thereoent criticism^ thatitassumesateleo 
logical constitution of the universe guaranteeing 
m medimval fashion satisfaction to human desires 
and needs— -an assumption out of keeping, the 
ciitioadds, with the spiritual pluiaiiam or radical 
empiricism which pia^matiam geneially piofessea. 
In reply F, C. S, Schiller ^ insists that, while the 
piaginatist makes use of the teleological piinciple, 
it IS not foi him an a pmori trutli that the universe 
IS going to prove goocl and to be found favomable 
to lus desnes. His is a heuristic teleology. He 
assumes commensurahihty between the supreme 
reality and human faculty, and then acts upon the 
assumption m hope. In contrast to this methodo- 
logical optimism, one recalls the attitude of 
Beitiand Kussell,® who repudiates the ‘will to 
believe* as an aigument and can only face the 
universe with ‘ unyielding despair ’ For, accord- 
ing to his natmahstic view, the universe is blind 
to good and evil and mdiffexent to human interests 
Perhaps, as C. A Bichardson ^ suggests, it is the 
preoccupation of logical pluralism with the objec- 
tive side of expeiience that leads it to look upon 
the notion of teleology with doubt and suspicion. 
But moie likely the attitude arises out of a peiaonal 
conviction 01 lesolution of character 
3 , Teleology in personal idealism,— (a) Where 
personal idealism means spiritual pluralism of a 
theistio type, the concept of puipose applied to the 
interpretation of the universe yields a conolusmii 
that satisfies Consider fust how thoroughgoing 
an application of this concept is embodied in 
personal idealism Ifc conceives reality, as in the 
nionadisms of Leibniz and Lotze, as consisting of 
a plurality of expeiiencing subjects or spiritual 
cenfcies of experience. In this it Imilds ui>on the 
analogy m respect of purpoaiveness between human 
pel sons and the lower forms of organic life, and 
upon the conjecture that even inorganic matter ia 
composed of purposive individuals. Like organic 
species airested in their evolution, or apparently 
so, these exhibit the minimum of sponLaneity and 
the maximum of habit, acooidmg to the idea 
expresaod by J. Ward, ‘Routine piesupposes 
antecedent living purpose,*® The essential nature 
of the monads or spiritual individuals is affumed 
to be thoir self-activity, involving self-detormina- 
tion (conscious, suhconacious, or unconscious) in 


d. M, Waubfike, m Journal of PhUoaophy, PsyoTiologp md 
miijlo MethodSf xvt flOlO] 207, ‘A Kedieval Aspect of 
iginatlsm.’ 
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lefeiencc la oiuk Thus spuil and hpoiiLaneifcy, 
■which natuuilisni Vanishes fiom the world, .ue 
reBtoied on Uiia panpsychiyt liypotliosis thiou^h- 
oufe the whole vast lange of e\peiieiice But that 
coheient expciicncc may he made possible, a 
^.yinpathetu; r((ppo 7 t oi i(3bponsive sympathy is, as 
■with }jofc/e, po'^tulated among the racmadH, 

(6) With this tho theory ot peisonal idealism 
advances fioni its pluialistic Tbase to its final 
thoibtic position, in which the woi Id -ground is aUo 
tolcologually conceived Sympathetic lappoit 
iinplie«^ unity in the plniahty, and unity implies 
a unifying pnnciple, and the unifying piinciple 
is host stated not in the ahstiacfc teims chai- 
acteiistic of absolutist systems but m terms of 
that I’onative unity, that htiivmg aftei the reahza- 
feiOB of ends, winch is given at once in the mo‘=it 
simple and the most complex individual expeiience ; 
and m terms, moreovoi, of conscious and self- 
conscious activity, accoiding to the teleological 
prmciplo of the mteijnetation of the lower by the 
highei. Further, it ive dosciibe the woild ground 
as an ultimate self-conscious will, we aie not to 
think of it, ns in absolute idealism, as a puiely 
immanent piinciple Though God gives unity oi 
system to the pliuality of monads, lie is not Him- 
self the unity m which they subsist Theie is a 
principle of distinction in a self -conscious mind, 
in virtue of whicJi it belongs to itself and does 
not meiely enter into other selves So it is that 
U. Ga^o^^ayd pi eases to a fcheisiic conclusion 
{c) The map of lenlity consists, accoiding to 
this theistic argument, ot simple monads interact- 
ing ivithin a common medium or environment, 
which 18 grounded in a transcendent self-conscious 
will It la claimed that the theory ofieia a bettei 
key to the undei stand mg of unity and individual- 
ity than absolute idealism 01 natural leahsm can 
supply It 1'^ a brave attempt at any rate (and 
this IS our paiticulai point) to justify the teleo- 
logical view of the univeise on metaphysical 
grounds Whether it yields too much to the 
voluntaiistie psychology we do not pretend to 
judge ; hut appreciate its consistency with the 
theism of the moral and religious consciousness, in 
which the teleological charactei of the woild is felt 
*At the hcaitiof idigion und momlifcy,’ saya Slebeck, Ms the 
feeling that the eMatence and development of the ^orld is not 
an indlUerent matter, hut lu designed to realise a highest Good *2 
When tberefolo eUiical theism, with its leligious 
conception of God as the absolutely good, is set 
beside the metaphysical theism of the plmalistic 
appioach to leality, it seems possible to state a con- 
oiUHion m terms such as these. ^ (1) In the language 
of pliilosophy . though individual existences and 
peisonal spuits have a being for themselves and 
aie variously endowed with spontaneity, the 
development of cxpeiionee lomains in the contiol 
of the woild-giound (2) In the language of 
theology’ though the actions of the cieaturo axe 
not aosoliitely foreoi darned or predestinated but 
manifest spontaneity and fieedom in vaiious 
degrees, they fall within the providential govern- 
ment of God. (3) In the language both of 
Xihilosophy and of theology, and in Galloway*s 
concluding woids, if the woild have its ground in 
a self-oonsoious and ethical wiB,^ which compre- 
hends and sustains all the individual centies of 
experience, faith in a piovidential order of things 
IS suifieiently justfriod.® 

6. Teleology of deism.-— (a) While it may he 
said from the luimamst side that the development 
of the univoiae is towards the goal of spiiitual 
persontdity, it is difhoult to conceive of the world- 
process sicb mteirniiatis. The deisiio con- 

IQXit, pp 4,02-^60 
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cepbion of it, liowevei, is an easy taigetfor ciiticism 
Its view of the woild lias heen descubed as Mietei- 
otehc.’ The world is legaided as a spheie of 
divine pill pose, but divine purpose is as it weie 
imposed upon it fioin without Theie is an 
inheient dnahsm in this, as J S Mill realized 
{&) In the tiaditional foim of the Mugument 
fiom design/ where the setting is deistic, the 
divine Arfcihcei fashioned the world to its present 
foim out of an aheady given mattei , 01 else, as 
in the ecclesiastical docti me, the mattei was first 
cieated out of nothing by divine power, then 
shaiied by divine wisdom and benelicence. But 
tins xnitia] dissociation of mattei and form is 
inconceivable, and has been ‘as much a hugbeai 
as a chimcera ’ ^ Tlie idea of external adaptation 
should he replaced by that of intcinal or immanent 
purpose God is not beyond or even alongside Hia 
woi Id, says a tiuei theism , He is within it as 
immanent life, will, infcelhgenco, 

(c) In the sphere ol lustoiy, as in the sphere of 
natuie, the deistic teleology is also supeificial and 
inadequate Its language, if not map^nopiiate in 
the world of conciete lelationships m which religion 
lives and moves, can liaidly he literally applied in 
jjliilosophy. It looks upon God as a moi al govei noi 
who imposes His laws upon man after the fashion 
ol an eaitlily potentate But, says a tiuei tlioism 
again, the divine laws aie not externally imposed, 
but are immanent in man^s heait and conscience j 
and the divine piovidence is not exeiciBcd at eaj^ra, 
hut IS an immanent righteousness woiking in and 
through flee human ogency, 

{d) May we not say that the end 01 purpose of 
God in natuie and history is His belf-mamfesta- 
tion or self-communication to peisonal Belf-con- 
scious individuals capable of a spmtual lesponso 
to Him whereby His own life receives eniichmentV 
But, even in so saying, we speak 111 the raannei of 
men in teims of time latlier than eternity 
7. The purg'ation of purpose.— (a) With the deep- 
ening of Us philosophical inteipietation, the tele- 
ology of theism loses undoubtedly much of its 
tiaditional and popular meaning, but a substantial 
meaning may lemain The finite element of con- 
trivance, with evteinal adaptation of means to 
end, may rightly fall away fiom the idea of pui- 
pose as applied to the natuie of the infinite expeii- 
erice No paxt of the woild is then m dangoi ot 
being handed over, as virtually in deistic tlioology, 
to mechanical necessity 5 and the inorganic 
becomes essentially related or adapted to the 
oiganic, and both inoiganic and 01 game to the 
whole cosmic iirocess. it is the stiength of ideal- 
istic inteipietation that it can thus dispense in 
the cosmic reference with the ‘ theistic Heraiurge ^ ^ 
and associate itself witli what has. been called 
an ‘autotehc^ view of the woild-piooess. When 
purjjose is no iongei thought of as supeundnced in 
creation and providence upon paiticular events of 
the world, but is intimately applied to the world 
in its totality, we learn to appreciate Kant’s ideal 
of nature as a complete teleological system, m 
which foi the intuitive or peiceptive understand- 
ing the distinction of means and end is transcended) 
and the whole appears as the unity of its membeis 
and the members as the difierentiation of the 
whole.® 

(h) If the notions of contiivanee and external 
adaptation aie to be dismissed as unduly anthro- 
pomoiphio, is the notion of a preconceived plan to 
be retained, or is the so-called plan but the nature 
ox process of the whole? It would 'be easier foi 
tho personal idealist or theistic plmahst to retain 
the notion than for the absolutist. It was the 
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conviction that God cannot bo legaidecl, except by 
the logical inuigiiiafcion, as devi-sing schemes and 
selecting methods that led Spinoza, fiom his 
standpoint of abstract nioni&m or Ringulaiism, to 
lepudiate the principle of human analogy altogethei 
and to deny ot God the faculties of intellect and 
will These, as being exeicised m the outcai lying 
of hnite plans and puxposes, could not be predi- 
cated of the eteinai Being Theie is danger as 
well as truth in such a position, but what we aie 
here concerned to say is that SpmoZiVs views are 
not incompatible with the essential idea of tele 
ology He denounces exteinalism and anthiopo- 
centnsm, but none the less he looks upon the 
world as a significant whole, necessitated indeed, 
but necessitated by the divme natuie itself, which 
IS the nature of the whole. 

‘ It IS the idea,’ a Pringle Pattison, ‘ of the di\ mo necessity 
as a Siclf affiimed life, and not as a blind foice acting within the 
univeiae like a fate which it undergoes, that constitiitos the 
diffeientia between a thelstio and a non theistio doctune ' ^ 

(c) In suppoit of Spinoza’s objection to the 
notion of a pio-existent cosmic plan, it is pointed 
out that the conception of purpose therein involved 
18 even inapplicable to human action of the highest 
kind, such as moial conduct or aitistic production 
We may therefore gi’ant it to A. D. Lindsay,^ a 
sympathetic interpietcr of Beigson, that, if the 
world IS a purposive system, it possessea a unity 
or individuality in time as well as in space 
Apparently such a consideiation lies behind 
Bergson’s rejection of lachcal finahsm — such as 
Leibniz’s — as being only an inveited mechanism, 
as implying that things and beings realize a 
programme previously aiianged (‘ est donn^ ’), 
To postulate the totality of the leal as thus com- 
plete in the beginning is to make time {^,v ) of no 
account. If time does nothing, it is nothing. Yet, 
according to Bergson, time— not abstract spaiiahzed 
time but conciete time or real duiation {la dm^e) 
— IS the veiy subsltince of om woild, and there is 
no stufi more substantial or moie resistant 
{d) The foice of what Beigson here essentiaHy 
contends for is acknowledged oy idealistic thinkers 
If the course of the ivoi Id is prefoimed and pie- 
determined— ‘ the dull latthng ofi of a chain that 
was foiged innuraeiable ages ago’® — theic is 
indeed not much to choose betiveen naturalism 
and idealism. In this connexion it is 'Significant 
that naturalism and idealism, like fatalism and 
predestinarianism, often meet and, like iighteous- 
nefcs and peace, ki&s each othei. It is al&o signifi- 
cant tliat the ciusade of spaiiual pluialisin, m its 
various forms, against the absolutist systems is 
for the redemption of the spiiitual values sold by 
them— ‘ treacherously sold,’ says F C S Schiller ^ 
— ^into the bondage of naturalism. If then we 
abandon radical finahsm with its illusion of pre- 
formation and predeteiminism, shall we say that 
Hho lustoiy of the universe is the histoiy of a 
great adventure M So 0. F. B’Aicy” xniis it, in 
sympathy with the Bergsonian view. 

(e) Where idealism differs from Bergsoniam, if 
not fiom Beigson himself, is in holding that the 
adventure is not in the expeiionoe of the absolute 
but m the experience or from the standpoint 
of the finite subject. Moreovei, for a theistio 
idealism there aie bounds to the scope of the 
adventure. The them tic universe is fundament- 
ally ethical. It IB the very heait and core of 
theisbic faith that an eternal puipose of good is 
working itself out m the world. In teims of 
1 Xdm of p. D40. 
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modem Cliusfian theology, the woild is the scene 
of the piogiessivG leahzation of the Kingdom of 
God. 

if) It IS but to state the complementaiy side of 
tins faith to alliim that the woild must possess 
value and real existence fox the divine experience, 
and that into the divine experience the time pi o- 
cess must enter somehow The purpose which 
God possesses in Hinnself is iiulependenb of time, 
which 18 nob as in Beigsonism an ultimate reality, 
yet it is somehow connected with the time-process 
in which it IS being leahzed. Bow time is retained 
and yet txanscended in God wo do nob know, nor 
can Ave Yet we are nob without a clue In 
mystical contemplation and in aiti&fcic enjoyment 
the aen^e of time, as we are told, may almost 
vanish from the consciousness ; and it 13 claimed 
that the life of the philosopher or aitiat bears in 
this icspect some kind of analogy to the divine 
life. It IS at least suggestive of the idea for which 
PiinglQ-Pattison contends, that purposive activity 
IS the concrete reality and time only the abstiact 
foim,^ If this be so, then Bosanquet’s criticism of 
teleology, in the sense of ‘ aiming at the unful- 
filled,’ IS so far met. Such a teleology, he says, 
gives undue importance to time and to the last 
term of a time-sequence,® But, says Pungle- 
PattiBon 

‘ The Ia5t} term is only Important because in it is moat fully 
revealed the nature of the pritioiplo which is present thion8:h- 
out It IS precisely this linkage of the first terra with the last 
and, to that extent, the transcendence of the xneie tlme- 
soquence in the conception of an eternal 1 eality, that seems to 
me to he expressed by the profound Aristotelian idea of tAos 
01 End ’8 

(g) The question may be laised here whether the 
purpose that may be attiibnted to the infinite 
ground of the universe is to be regaided as con- 
scious 01 unconscious. On this question Bergson 
Avould appear to lange himself in the succe‘=tsion of 
Schopenhauer (rr.'y.) and von Ilaitmann,** with this 
difieience that for them the gates of the futuie are 
closed. Undoubtedly the via media of unconsoious 
purpose avoids tiie difficulty of explaining hoiv one 
self-consoiousness may exist within another, bho 
finite within the inlinite, but it possesses inherent 
difficulties of its own It has to account for in- 
01 game aiiangemenb and process, and for ^the 
tiansition fiom the unconscious to the conscious 
and self-conscious, noi can it explain the reason 
why the vital impetus should tend m one duectiou 
lather than another. 

*If,*a 3 W R Soiicy sa 3 &, Bummmg up an Illuminating diH- 
cu&sion, 'puipose bo aduntted m neoessaiy foi the intPipreta- 
bon of oiganisni'l, and if organisms are held to have ariaen out 
of inoiganic mateiml, then there is good reason to poshilato 
that the process which led to oiganlc and purposive hfe was 
itsolf amiurifeed by purpose,’ not individual nor merely raoiftl 
purpose, bub universal punwso acting, moreover, not ‘after 
tho fashion of Impulse ' but * in the maimer of mind or con- 
sciousness.* 8 

This theistic postulate of universal conscious 
purpose IS to be justified in face of the facts of 
dysbeloology/ yet it appears a more reasonable 
postulate than that of unconscioua purpose, and 
more hospitable too of human experience in the 
realms of fact and value. 

8. Teleology and value.— The category of end 
or purpose, wlien purged of its finite incidents 
of preconceived plan and external adaptation of 
means to end, tends to pass into the category of 
worth or value (g’.-u.). In the teleological view of 
the universe the end, which is tho nature of the 
whole, le an ethical end worthy of being purposed, 
i$. worthy, so to speak, of enlisting the doaJre 

1 Prlnglo-Pattlson, p 868 , . . 
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and effoit of the Absolute. And may we not 
attiibute deaiiB ond eliort — conativc aclivifcy—- to 
God ? May we not “vay tiiat in the Infinite Experi- 
ence conation and its ooi relative eatief action are 
to be found, that, as Eosanquet^ stiikmi^iy puts 
it, Hhe contiadiction of a coiutioneo-existmg mth 
fmition must somehow be lealized’? It seems to 
us that we must say this if the woild is to be le- 

f arded as tiuly a vale of soui-malcing/ in wduch 
*1 evidence rules and not fate, the conouuence of 
the living God and not the eternal decree, and in 
which spuitual values are cieated and realized 
It IS om belief tliab God is thus present and active 
in the pioGCss of the woild, and that the tiue 
image of Him is not the j)ie -existent Cieatoi of 
the deistic theology, nor the static timeless Abso- i 
lute of acosmic pantheism, but the eternal Ile- 
deemer of the leligious consciousness, 

Litbratuur ««Xh0 literature of which the water has made 
most MiiQ is mentioned for the moat pmt in the tootnotca Fo? 
the histoucal disGuesion of the &ul>ject histories of philosophy 
may be consulted For the genexal history of philosophy, 

T E Erdmann (Eng tr , 8 vols , London, 1800-91), F, Ueber 
vols , Beilin, 18D8-1003), W VVmdelband (Eng 
tr , New York and London, 1808), A K Rog-ers^ (London, 
1007), A B D Alexander^ (Glasgow, 1908), C C J Webb 
(London, 1015) L J Hendeison, Older of JValwc, Cam- 
bridge, IJ S A , and London, 1017, contains a useful sketch of 
the subject fiom the scientific standpoint For ancient philo 
Sophy, E ^ellei (fi vols , Leipzig, 1876-1000). T (jompeiz 

S tr,, i vols , London, 1901-12), W Windelband (Eng ti , 
Ion, 1900), R Adamson (Edinburgh, 1908) ; also the woiks 
of E Caird, J Adam, and J Burnet already mentioned For 
modem philosophy, H Hdffdlug (Eng tr , 2 vols , London, 
IWO), Modem Philosophers (Kng tr,do 1916), R Adamson 
(2 vols , Edinburgh, 1003, esp vol i ), T T* Merz — foi nine 
teenth centuiy — (esp vols 3, 4, Edinburgh, 1912-11), B 
Pun^ei, Ui^t of the GhiiUian Philosophy of Ilehnwn (vol i , 
Eng tr , Kdinbmgh, 1887), A Coldccott, The I^hitowphy oj 
JietKjion-^iQV England and Amexioa— (London, 1901) Foi the 
Bvstematio discussion, woiks on metaphysics, philosophy of 
religion, and philosophy of suence may be consulted in addi- 
tion to the wwks ah eadi mentioned, J Johnstone, The Philo 
sophy of Biology i Cambridge, 19U , The Philosophical Review, 
vol xxvii no 0 [1018] (a scries of ai tides on * Mechanism and 
Vitabsin’) , Mind, new ser , no 118 [1920] ('^The Ostegories of 
Biological 80161100 ,' by F H A Marshall), R Otto, Ratiual 
im and Religi(m, Eng ti , London, 1807; J Watson, The 
Intel p^Uatmi of Rehipom IS'tpL'nence {Gi(lonl Leituies), 
2 vols , Glasgow, 1912(hi3touraI and construe tive) , J Lindsay, 
A Philosophical System oi Thoistic Idealism, Edmbiugh, 1917, 
O Pfleiderer, Philosophy and iJavetopment of Religion 
{Qifford Lectures), 2 vols , do 1894 , P Janet, Final Causes, 
Eng tj 2, do 18&U, A Tiendelenbuig, Looische Pntersuch- 
ungen^, Ijcmrig, 1862, Xi 1ft , C, Sigvvait, Klome 
2 vols , Freiburg, 18S9, ‘Dei Kampf gegen don Zweek,’ u 24-67 
(a useful esga\ ) , W Wundt, LogiU, 8 vols, Stuttgart, 
iflOG-OS , P N, Cossmann, Blemenle aei einpumhen Teleo 
logie, do 1899 , I T Hobhouse, Pewlopmenf and Pwpose, 
London, IhlS ; V F Storr, Penelojnnent and Divvne Parposc, 
do 1006. The ‘argument fiom design Ms syiupathotically dis 
cussed from a theistic standpoint In the lust named vvoik, also 
by J Martineau, A Study of Religion, 2 vols , Oxfoxd, 1900, 
A, C Fraser, Philosophy of 'Tfiei<m^ (Gifloi d Lectin es), Edin 
burgh, 1899 , C C J Webb, Piohlems in the Relations of God 
and Man, London, 1911 , A J Balfour, Theism and Unman 
mn {Gidonl Leefuifls), do 1915 See also J M Baldwin, 
DPJiP, 111 B 2 I, foi a full bibliography. See also the arfct 
End, E08TBMOI.OOV, Timisir, Tiihodigy, YAmm 

William Fulton. 

TELEPATHY. — Telepathy, ^feeling from 
afaiV is a teim coined by F. W. II, Myeift, on 
the foundation of the Society foi Fftychical 
Heseaioh in 1882, to expiess the appaiently 
supernormal ti ansmis^ion of iiif oi niation from 
mind to mind m ‘ thonght-traubfeience’ expeii- 
menta and the like, jnat as ‘telfosthesia’ was 
suggested to covei the alleged facts of clairvoyance 
and clairaudioxice. It was delined as * commuuica- 
txou between one mind and anotlioi otheiwise 
than through the known channels of the senses.* 
As thus defined, the notion was in the fust place 
not free from vagneneSb. For, as a certain amount 
of hyperiesthesia of the knoAvn senses was admitted 
to OQCui und^r exceptional conditions, and this 
could be 80 ejctendea as to amount to miracle, 
while it yot in a way exjilained away miracle, it 

PfooeedingB of tike Aitstotelim Society, 83rd scseion, 
nni«X2, p. 261, 


was not deal how hypeimstlieaia was i elated to 
* telepathy ’ Secondly, the definition was essenU- 
ally negative, a declaiation of ignorance, which 
suggested no agency oi adequate cause foi the 
phenomena it desciibod. Now tins was neither 
satisfactoiy noi a very stiong oi stable position 
logically Even if the difiiculty about the limits 
ot hyjjonestlie&ia is not laised, and if it is admitted 
that the possibilities of communication thiough 
the senses may be taken as fauly completely 
explored, we aie impelled to develop such a 
definition m one of two duecfciuns. We may 
imagine some unknomi sortol vibration, ladiation, 
01 ‘ biain wave,’ as a physical explanation of the 
phenomena alleged, undetened by the facts that 
no positive suppoit has yet been found for any 
such agency, and that, unlike physical foices, 
it would appear to he mdilleient to distance; oi 
else we may conceive telepathy as essentially 
psychic in its nature, and shall then tend to exaft 
it into a fundamental Maw* of siniitual being, 
as Myers himself subsequently inchned to do. 
But, so conceived, it is manifestly a challenge to 
fnithei exploiation of the spiiitiial woild of which 
it claims to he a law, and yet it proves lather 
a double edged weapon for believeis in a spiutual 
woild. It enables them indeed to hold that eveiy 
mind, incarnate oi discarnate, may in piinciple 
communicate duectly with any otliei by telepathy ; 
but it seems to foi mulate this possibility so hi oacfly 
as to rendei it almost im])ussible foi a discainate 
mind to authentic<ite itself by communicating in- 
foimation, Foi any venliable mfoimation must 
noimally be, oi have been, known to incarnate 
j minds , and, if any living mind can * tap ’ any 
other, and if knowledge can ‘ leak * subconsciously 
bora any mind to any othei, and still more if we 
enteitaui the somewhat foncitul hut not unsup- 
poi ted hypothesis that all knowledge may be pooled 
in a vast ‘ cosmic leaervoii ’ before it bubbles up in 
individual minds, the telepathic hypothesis can 
evKlently be used to disci edit nearly all ^xaprima 
fatiG evidence in favour of Spiiit-communication.* 
Accordingly the opponents of this belief have 
made gxeat play with it, ei'en while holding also 
that fclio evidence foi telepatliy is itself insufficient 
to establish it as a mut causaP This objection 
the beheveis endeavoui to meet in vaiious ways. 
They point out lightly that, if telepathy is a 
fundamental psychic law, it cannot be restxiclied 
in its opeiations to living minds. They argue, 
however, that unioHtiicted telepathy between in- 
carnate minds, and such alone, is antecedently 
impiobable, and quite unsubstantiated Lastly, 
they tiy to develop methods of exiieumentation 
which avoid this ob|ection, because the infonna- 
fjon communicated, though voiifiable efijtost fmto, 
can be shown ne\ ei to have been, as a whole, in 
the possession of any living mind Hence the 
impoitance of ' cioss-coiiespondencos* between 
the infoimation received tluough several channels 
and dovetailing into a cohei ent message ; by tins 
method some sti iking aucceshes have been lecorded, 
though difleieiifc minds will long continue to vary 
widely in the estimation of then weight. Again, 
certain sorts of piediction may haffie exiilanatxon 
by telepathy. At piesent, however, no agree- 
ment, either about the nature of telepathy or 
about the degiee to which it may be taken as a 
faetm natuie, can he said to exist. More evidence 
IS still required, and, until it is obtained, opinions 
will be deiex mined not so much by the evidence 
itself as by the bias with which it is xegardeL 
The existing evidence is usually classified under 
the heads (a) exmrvmmtal and (&) sfiontamoxiB, 
The former inoludes the evidence of hypnotization 
at a distance, recoided especially by Gibeit and 
I Ot art nsYmiiOATi aRsuAiion. 
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Pieire Janet, and expeiiments at close (Quarters, 
though without contact between the ‘peicipient* 
and the ‘agent/ in guessing such things cards 
and numbeis, in lepiodiicingdiagiains and liguies, 
etc The tiansition to the ‘spontaneous’ evidence 
IS mediated by a few laie cases in which the 
experimental piojectioii of a phantasm is attested, 
on the strength of which it becomes possible to 
conceive the ordinary ‘ghost’ as an apparition 
telepath ically piojected by the dying or tho dead 
In all these cases the tiansferof intoiraation has 
an emotional interest which is generally lacking 
in expeiiments of the first class, and this may 
conceivably account for then apparent capacity 
to override the obstacle of distance, which con- 
spicuously difieientiates them fiom the foimei 
Still it should be rememboied that to ascribe these 
phenomena to telepathy is a hypothesis which is 
possible only if teleiiathy is established independ- 
ently by expenmental evidence Accoidiii^y it 
IS on this that the leal stress falls Now, as 
regards this evidence, it may be said in general 
that its character is voiy similar to that foi other 
supernormal phenomena Much of it is bad, 
some lespectable, none beyond cavil Its quality 
IS not better than that of the best evidence foi 
some of the most extreme phenomena, such as 
‘ raateualizations ’ It is liable, moreovex, to the 
same or similar sources of erioi, fiaud {in the 
shape of codes, collusion, and mendacity), inal- 
obseivation, l^ses of attention, enors of memory, 
coincidence The ultimate reason for these defects 
IS that there plainly does not exist as yet any 
leal expenmental contiol of the phenomena and 
their conditions, so that the evidence cannot bo 
accumulated at will, crucial experiments cannot 
be made, and the pragmatic test cannot be used to 
the doctime of the direct intercommunica- 
tion of minds and to distinguish the xeal fiom 
the alleged phenomena As, however, this soit 
of situation occurs commonly enough m the 
beginnings of a science and sometimes lasts for 
centuries, it is no disproof of the reality of what 
IS now piovisionally called ‘telepathy , it may 
well be dispersed by pertinacious and concerted 
investigation, and m any case the raattei should 
not he left in its piesent ambiguity 

LiTFii^roRK — This IS largely tho same as given tn mtfc 
PsrciiiOAL RiBEAiioir and Spiritism There may be mentioned 
in addition E Boirac, Jjd Psyc/mZoorie %nconnue% Pans, 1912, 
and L’Avemr des aciencea p^ychigms^ do 1917, Eng* ti , Our 
Ridden Foicea and The Psyalwlo^ of tho Future^ New Yoik 
and London, 1918 , the art by F C Hansen and A Lehmann 
in Flnloaophische Studxen, xi [1896] pt 4, *Uebei unwill 
kurhehea Elustern ^ , E Parish, Ilalluomahons and IllusionSt 
London and New Yoik, 1807, J E Coover, Experiments m 
Fsj/ohioal Meseaioh (tt Lelaiid Stainjoid Junior University, 
Stanford Univcraily, Oal , U S A , 1917 , L T, Trolaiid, A 
Teohmque /or tho Fvpcnmental Study of Telepathy and other 
Alleged Clairvoyant Processes, 1917 All hut the flisfcof these 
attack the hiatoncal evidence, vith some success, while the 
last two confess also (almost) complete failure in repeating the 
caid and numbei -guessing experiments of the Society for 
Psychical Besearch. p*, C. S. SOHILLER* 

TELUGU^ SPEAKING PEOPLES. — See 

Bbavidians. 

TEMPERAMENT. — The doctrine of tho 
temperaments is at once one of the earliest and one 
of the most persistent and popular efforts to classify 
the diversities of mental chaiacter in relation to 
bodily cliai act eristics. It has always been lecog- 
nized that there aie hioad differences of type m 
mind, and that tome of these differences axe in- 
born, and, piaotically al least, unmodified through- 
out life It was natural that- these should be 
looked for mainly in the feelings and emotions, 
which appear both moie dependent upon the bodily 
constitution and less under individual control than 
either cognition or will. The temperament is 
accordingly a permanent disposition to oeitain 


foinis or degrees of feeling, so fai as such disposi- 
tion is dependent on tho inlieuted oi game consti- 
tution. The number of teuipei aments has been 
variously given two, thiee, foui, six, eiuht, and 
even much laigei numbeis, but on the whole tho 
classic ‘fom ’ lias held the held down to our o\vil 
day, as if it coueaponded in some mysteiious way 
to some ultimate dilleiencea in mind oi body, oi 
both 

This number was deiived originally from the 
four elements of Empedocles, hie, eaith*, water, and 
ail, and the four qualities, warm and cold, dry and 
moist ; on these m turn Avas formed Hippociates’ 
theoiy of the foui caidiiial humouis of the body- 
blood, coiiesponduig to an, waim and moist, 
phlegm to watei, cold and moist, yellow bile to 
file, waim and diy; and black bile to eaith, 
cold and diy. Fiorn these came through Galen the 
names of the mam teniperanieuts, sanquinQ, phleq’ 
matic, choleric^ and melancholic Occasionally 
physiologists have suggested othei teims foi the 
phlegmatic and the melancholic, as * lymphatic ’ 
and ‘nervous,’ lymph and nerve being at least 
known constituents of the body , ^ but the names 
as well as the numbei of the old four have kept 
their giound. For the Greeks the tempeiament 
meant a mixture or union of the four elements, 
qualities, or humouie; where this contained a 
certain ideal propoition of each, theie was bodily 
and mental health ; wheie an excessive degree of 
one 01 more, oi an excessive defect, theie was dis- 
tempei ox disease Theie should theiefoie have 
been only one ideal tempeiament, and a large 
vaiiefcy of iW/temper aments,^ but actually the foui 
tompeianicnts weie regarded as falling within the 
limits of health and as implying only a slight pie- 
dommance of one or other of the foui qualities 
With the progiess of physiology, the physical basis 
of the temperaments underwent a senes of changes 
in the conception of the theorists ; fiist the mixtuie 
was sought in the blood itself, as conveying nutri- 
ment to all the tissues of the body— « , the pro- 
poifcion of fibiin to fluid m the blood, the width of 
the vessels, the poiousness of their walls and of 
those of the tissues; then stress was laid on the 
tissues of the body themselves, and especially the 
nervous tibsuo, its strength and its excitability 
(Hailei) ; and finally on tiie moie delicate qualities 
of the nerves as shown m intensity, and m rate, 
persistence, etc., of impression and of leaction, 
fiCeiG wo aie piobably nearest to the tiuth, since 
it is with the nervous system that mental qualities 
and degieea aie moat diicctly con elated, but it 
must be admitted that we have no leally scien- 
tific knowledge as yet of the precise relation of 
one to the othei. 

The problem may he approached from another 
side by consul eiing tho actual characterization or 
de&ciiption of the fom temperaments, the psychi- 
cal qualities which each reveals ; these are inferred 
of comse from the behaviour, moie especially the 
emotional expxessione and the reactions of the will 
upon impressions ; and liere also there has been 
a constant tendency to simplify by seeking the 
main features of the temperaments in two pairs of 
mutually opposed characters, such as receptivity 
and spontaneity j change and persistence j feeling 
and action; pleasuie and pam, etc. The moat 
satisfactory of these psychological accounts is that 
of Wundt, based on tho strength ox weakness, and 
on the quick or alow rate of change in feebng and 
m mental life generally ® Strong and quick is 
the choleric temperament; strong and slow, tho 
melancholic I weak and quick, the sanguine; 
w^eak and slow, the phlegmatic. 

^^%n\^,AnthrQmlbg.VGrl'idge,lV^, , , 

STolkmanri, t ^ 

s Wundt, CntnMgv d^r'physiologx'itfli.m ' iu. 

637 ' ' - ' , ' ' 
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AsE B XifcohPnoi has putit, ‘fche man who thinka qinclcly 
and feds stuontfly, h oholtiic, the man \^ho thinks quickly 
and feula weakly, sangnme Xho phloffiimtio thinks slowly 
and feels weakly, the melancholic thinks slowly and foela 
deeply ‘ i 

The classtUcatioTi does noh adequately exploin, 
however, tho fact that the feelings of the sanguine 
are piedoirunantly cheeiful oi plea&ant, those of 
the Tuelanohohc piedommaiitly painful oi gloomy ; 
and Holding has suggested another pair of tem- 
peraments, or another division — ‘ the hi ight and 
the daik tempeiament^ — ^lu order to explain Hho 
tendency to one or other of the Uvo great opposites 
of the hfe of fcelmg, which gives coioui anci dueo- 
tion to the whole disposition.’ 

‘ Thh opposition is moiQ fuiuHincntal than that upon which 
the other four tempommcnta aie based, for it has its root in 
the fundamental conditions for tho pieservatlon of the indi- 
vidual oiganism ' * 

Moie recently an interesting attempt to analyse 
the dominant chaiaoteiistics by expemaental 
methods has been given by Kaizisa Aob / he linds 
that it IS mainly on the sfcxengfch or weakness of 
the ‘ deteimination,’ along with the peisisfcence oi 
i-apid falling away of the determining foiee, that 
the feelings, the associations, and generally the 
whole mental life depend; accordingly he makes 
these characteis the basis of his live tempoi aments 
— foi lie adds a lifbh, the 7 'eflectivei {oesonnme) 
temperament 

■Vv hafcevn the ultimate characteis may be, mental 
or physical, they rausb be such as exeioiae a deci- 
sive influence on the wliole life, innei and outer, of 
the individual The facts that the pmetempeia- 
ment is rare , that it makes, as Yolkmann says, 
'an almost uncanny impression/ when it does 
appear ; that most of us ai e of ' mixed * tempera- 
ment (however illogical such mixture may be) ; 
that the old terms have lost all meaning, and that 
the scientific analysis is still to seek— these tacts, 
ivhich have led many psychologists to diop the 
doctrine of the teinpei aments altogether, do not 
dispose of the existence of broad and deep diiler- 
oncps of mental type, mainly in the spheres of 
feeling and action, toi which some names, and a 
scientific analysis, iniibt be founds 
The oigamsm, thioughthe aftereni neivos, sends 
from its every pait a stream of influence to the 
biain ; to the functions of every tisane there eoiro- 
apond impiessions and feelings which may oi may 
not reach or eilect separate consciousness, but 
which produce a mass-effect in the cajumsthesia, 
or organic sensibility, and in the general feeling- 
bone which coi responds to it. This is the basis of 
the Self- feeling ' it is theinnex’oi Bub^cetive aspect 
of the temperament. There is, as flenle says* a 
toimSi ox degree of tension, in ovexy nerve, even 
when the muscles which xt contracts or the sense- 
organs from whxcii it is impx'essed ate * at x'cst* j it 
diilorain degiee in dxffeient individuals; for each 
individual it varies tiom time to time, under vaiy- 
ing conditions of health, fatigue, etc., but there is 
a relativoly constant value for each below winch it 
does not fall* so long aa the nerves have life Whei e 
the tension is high, response of feeling and action 
will be energetic and lapid ; ivliere it is weak, or 
low, response will be feeble and slow. The tomis 
is the physiological fact corresponding to the mass- 
feeling— vague and indefinite as it neoessaiily is 
— out of which the different moodb of the indi- 
vidual, and his emotions* his passions, down to the 
simplest feelings of, sensory ples^uie and *un- 
pleature,^ emeige like waves on the Bea* Like all 
ioelings* the temperamental feeling is both an 
index of bodily oondition and a cause of bodily 

1 4tt 0^tUn(‘, of Psyohoh0i P* ^'81? 

of iinsr tu, p, 360, * 

s w&hr WtU&tuakt mul (h(t 'Jfamputramenti liOipgsjtr, 1910, 


expression and action ; like all feelings, it influ- 
ences alike the m tensity, the quality, and the 
course of thought Hence the detailed descrip- 
tions of chaiactei which we find in the oldci and 
even in some of the latei writers on temperament 
aie not without inteiest 

Johannes filullei,i who regards bh& phiegmatio aa tho highest 
type— the ideal temporamentr-flncls that m auoh a man, with a 
well developed intelligence, his phlegm enables him to accom- 
plisluesulta impossible to others, even with their livelier feel 
fugs and desires, easily letaining control of himself, he 
cannot ba induced to acts ‘of which he would lepent on tho 
moi row ' , he can calculate m all seGurity the chances of the 
success of what he undertakes, in danger, at tho decisive 
moment, he is master of himself, wherever ifc Is not a question 
of sudden decision and eneigy , ‘he feels his ills little, and 
bears them patiently, nor is he much moved by those of othei s ’ , 
speed and quickness of choice often give others an advantage 
over him, but, ‘when he has time hefoie him, ho ainvea 
quiefcb fit the goal, while others, heaping mistakes upon 
mistakes, aic lost in cndlc&s side issues ' On the other hand, 
Muller finds tlut the species of phlegm oharacloiizedbylazi 
ness, apathy, inscnaibillty, irresolution, ennui, slowness of 
intellect, and the like, is not the tnie type, but a pathological 
form The choltt to has a remarkable power of action, both in 
energy and m pcisistence, under tho influence of pa3'?ion, his 
passions inflame at the least obstacle ; hia pnde, his jealousy, his 
dpsiie of vengeance, his thirst for domination, know no bounds, 
as long as his passion moves him He leflects little, acts with- 
out hesitation, on the spui of the moment, because he is con 
vinced that he is light, and above all because such is his will 
He rarely turns aside from error, but follows the course 
of his passion to his own ruin and that of others With the 
sanguine, pleasuie is the dominant tendency, along with great 
excitability, and a short duiation of any mood, Sympathetio 
and friendly to others, but without persistence or constancy , 
quick to anger, but equally quick to regret; prodigal of 
piomises, hut equally ready to foiget them, credulous and 
confident, he loves to make plans, which he soon lays aside , 
indulgent to the faults of others, he olamiathe same indulgence 
for hia own , easy to appease, frank, open, amiable, sociable, 
incapable of interested calculation With the mefanc/iohc, 
sadness is the prevailing tendency , his excitability is equal to 
that of the sanguine, but disagieeable sensations are both more 
frequent and moie durable than those of pleasure Xhe 
sufferings of others call out hia sympathy to a high degree ; for 
himself ho is feaiful, undecided, distrustful; a trifle wounds 
and offends him , tho slightest obafcaclo discourages him, and 
renders him incapable of reasoning to overcome it , his thoughts 
ai 0 full of melancholy, and his sufferings appear to him beyond 
all consolation 

In their Pagohotogy tn ike Sahooltoom^T P G. Dexter and 
A H Garlick venture to describe, on behalf of teach ei a — for 
whom it is necessary to know their pupils’ temperamenla— not 
only the mental but also the exteinai phyaioal appearance of 
the typos The sanguine, lively, excitable, quickly but not 
deeply louaed, with feeling generally uppeimost in his char- 
acter, has the ch dilatory and respuatory systems well developed, 
has red hair, blue eyes, skm fair, and face animated The 
ohole) ic, self reliant and confident, with will uppermost, has 
the musculai syatein w'eU developed, hair and eyes dark, com- 
plexion sometimes sallow, face Impa'iisivo The pklegmaho or 
lymphatio, mind heavy^ and torpid, sometimes nearly stupid, 
patient, self-reliant, and slow, has the abdomen large, 
face round and expressionless, lips thick, body generally (fia- 
inclined to exertion Finally tho sentimental (i e, melun 
ehoho), with great love of poetry, music, and nature, and 
marked indifference to the practical affairs of life, haa tho 
head latgo, eyes bright and expressive, figure slender and 
delicate, movements quick 

11) Biay be doubted whetker teacheis would be 
well advi=ied to guide their treatment by such 
physical clxaraotei.s as these, when noted m tbeir 
pupils Kor has the attempt been very successful 
to look in the diffexent temperaments for predis- 
position to oertain diseases of the body. It is* 
however* antecedently piohable, and appears 
to be confirmed by expenence, that clilfeent 
tempei aments axe liable to different fox ms of 
insanity ; at least it is true that in xnsaniby the 
diffeiences of temperamout are as clearly marked 
as in health. 

Asm drunkenness one man is'balkativo and boastful, ’another 
‘maudlin,’ another ‘tetchy and violonV another ‘melanoholy 
and silent’; &o ‘the lunatic of flahguinefcQmperamGUb . , . fs 
puffed up and valii, hia dreams are of maible nails and flatkr- 
mg voices ; the clioleric patient guepeote everywhere tiia plots 
of his enemies, and hears voieos insulting him or urging him 
to deeds of violence ; and whilst his halluamatlouB are more 
often auditory than visual, tho contrary is the oaae with the 


X Hm^huoh der Phyciologio des Mm86k$n, French fcr ii, 
2 London* :8O0, p. 343. 
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mclaiiphollc, and o'} pen ally, as tho name implies, with lo 
Upfious “ \ isionanes *’ ’ i 

It IS especially m the nielaneholio, nervous, oi, 
as it IS called in extieme ca'^es, the ‘neurotic’ 
tempeiarncnt that the tendency to insanity is 
maiked T S Clous ton gives a sti iking desoiip- 
tion of the modem phase of this tempei ament 

‘Tlio man of thii» temperament is in body small, shapely, 
tending towauls a dark fomplevion, thm skin, with delicate 
featmos, a well shaped head, a quick, bright, restless eye, m 
liguie small and wiry, nervous, highly sluing and sensitive, 
feeling pain keenly and toleiating it badly, subject to dvspepsia 
and insomnia His muscles aie incessantly active lie is quick 
in mind and body, imaginative, keen, sensitive, evei alert, line 
in the giain, subtle, fond of mtellectual woik, not always lesoluto 
m decision because he sees theie are two aides to eveiy question, 
often aitistic in feeling, ambitious, and with an Ul conoeaUd 
contempt foi fools When run down, this man is “ ill to do with 
When he grows old ho gets thin, djspcptio, iriitable, and often 
neur'ilgio The diseases ho la speciallj subject to aie noivous 
and mental ’ 2 

In religious psychology also the tempei am euts 
aie of considerable irnpoitanco, owing to the gieat 
auggeht.ibility of fcome (the sanguine and inelan- 
c]iolic) as coinpaied with others, the gieatei excit- 
ability of the sanguine and choleric, the brooding 
tendency of the melancholic 01 neivoiis, the insus- 
ceptibility of the phlegmatic, and tlie excessive 
self-centnng of the sanguine and choleric,® 

The 1 dative peimaneiice of the tempei ament in 
the individual is not inconsistent with some giadual 
change ovei long peiiods of time, although theie is 
no doubt that tlie teinpeiament is that jiait of our 
mental and physical endowment which lequires 
gieatest dioib 01 most violent and piolonged change 
of euGiimstanees to modify It has been thought 
that bioadly the difleient stages of individual de- 
velopment and of racial evolution are maiked by 
dillei encGS of teinpeiament Childhood is bangume, 
youtli sentimental or nervous, matuie age choleiio, 
and old age phlegmatic. The temperaments of 
pmmtive laces are less obvious, but they seem to 
move from the phlegniatic and choleric (Negioes, 
Malayans) to the nieianchohc and sanguine (Mon- 
golian, 'Caucasian) ; m Emopewehave the sanguine 
Frenchman, the choleric Spaniard or Italian, the 
phlegmatic Teuton, and the neivous Biibon, 
Women on the whole aie sanguine 01 nervous, men 
choleric 01 phlegmatic.^ These aie of ooxuse meie 
lough geneial impiessions It has also been le- 
maiked that theie lias been a change of fashion in 
temperaments, or m what has been legaidedas the 
ideal temperament at one time the sanguine, it 
became the daik and melancholic (m the days of 
Byion), latei the phlegmatic or indifFeient, to-day 
peihaps the choleiic — the man of eneigy ® Ohai- 
acter in the highest sense of the woid is something 
very diffeient from temperament ; the lattei has to 
do with the foim and manner, the quantity and 
degree of mental life, chaiacter with its quality, 
the intellectual, moral, and mbthetic values which 
that life xecognizos and pursues ; temperament 
gives the foundation on which ohaiaoter must 
build — it sets the problems which the tiainmg and 
the making of chaiactei have to solve , whatever 
we may think therefore of the popular classification 
of the four temperaments, the individual difieiences 
theniBelves on which it is based— differences of 
sensitiveness to impressions and to feelings, of 
strength and quickness of reaction, of energy and 
endurance— ai e of the utmost impoitance. It is to 
such differences and their nieHiSuiement that the 

IB, Parish, jUaUudnatimB an^ XUunionSf bondon, 1887, 
p, 1^, quotibff I‘aul Badestook, BcMaf imd Trmmt Jhoip/ig, 

Te'zik p, 200 . 

s fhe Mygiene of Mindf Loiidom j) 00 f , 

s See Ct. A Ooe, Tho Spiritual Mo * m tho Sci^nco of 

Rehgion, New York, 1903 ; and B, B. starhuok, JP&gohology 
e/i?eh(5rion.2, London, 1903 

4 See L Cfeorg;e, Lahrimcli der rRydhohgiOi p, ISClih, and 
Dexter and Qarlick, ow. 01 i ' ' ' 

0Vo1kmaim4,l, m 


modem individual psychology is duoctiug its 
attention , and fiom it we may hope in tune to 
obtain a scientific account of tempeiament 

IjITeraiuri!! — I Kaut, Anthtapoloijie in piarpnatiuhe) Bin 
ed J II \ou Kiuhnnmii, Leipzig, lo30, p 200, L 
Geoifje, Lehbach der PsyMugie, Ueilin, Ib^l , J MuUei, 
uandlntoh de) PhimoLoipe doi, Men'chuiy Coblenz, lb3S-40, 
l'rLnchtr‘-2 A J L Join dan, Pans, lb51, n ,H Royei-Collard, 
vDes Tempfiraments conMderds dans Iciirs i apporl>i avec la sanW,’ 
M<^m Acad Roy de Mt'dcunBf do 1813, W Volkmann (von 
Yolkmar), Ltkrburh det Psychologies, ed G 8 Couidui'i, 2 vols., 
Oothen, 1894-95, R H l^otze, IHcdicim^che P^yckologiCf new 
ed , Gottingen, 1896, MiKrokoiimns, Kn^ tr E ILunilton and 
EEC JoneB,2vols ,Edinbuit;h, 1B86-S6 , G Rumehn, ‘ Uobei 
die ToiwYicramBntQy’ Deutsche Riinduhau, Kiv [1890J 397-412, 
J Henle, Arith opologisohe V orb cege, liuinswiok, 1870-80 , 1 101, 
*Von den Temperainenteti ' , Theobald Ziegler, Dav GeftLhl^, 
Stult;?ut, 1801, G T Ladd, Ovtlines of Phy^mlognal Psy 
chology^, London, 1896 , E B Titchenei, An OiUhnctf Pay 
chology, New Yoik, 1897, W Wundt, Q)undzuqo do pht/si 
otogi%henPi,ychofogie^, Leip/ij^, 1902-03, in 637, H Hoffdmp', 
Outline'^ 0 / Psychology., tr Mmy 33 Lowndes, London, 1803, n 
o48ff , W McDougall, Anintiod to Soitnl }*i,ychQiogyT, do 

1913 p 116 fi J Lewis McIntyre 

TEMPERANCE, — ^Theie is mueb diilerenie 
of opinion among wiileis on moia.1 theology as to 
the tiue relationship between the thiee vutuos of 
aohuety, moderation, and tempei ance Each h.i^ 
had its claims to be the archet'j pal viitue, whit h 
includes the otheis, advocatetl by icpiesentative 
wiiters ; hut theie seem to be veiy strong leasons 
why tempei ance sliould be regaided as the inclusive 
vutue, the chief being that it has held a place fiom 
early tunes among the * caidinal’ or pimcipal 
viitues. From the fust, PULo seems to accept 
this giouping of virtues as based upon a cm lent 
classification, and it passes thiough Aiibtollo and 
Stoics into CliiisLian thought. The definition ot 
temperance given by Ciceio may bo accepted as 
typical : 

‘ Ternperantia est rationiB m libidinein, atque in nlios non 
rectos impetus animi, hiina ct inodeiaia domiiiitio Ejns 
partos eunfc, continontm, dementia, modesfcia 
Plato shows a tendency to identify ‘ temperance ’ 
with ‘ continence ’ ; in Eep, iv. 430 E he defines 
o-tt}^po<r^P7) as follows , 

Ktitr/xo; iroti n; rj cr<ti^pocniv7} earl /cal gSovMv nvay ucal imOvpiSiU 
iyKpajeia 

Aiistotle, however, defines the woid aa rvepl 

i]B6vas and distinguishes it fiom ^yKpdreia The 
temperate man (<r<i0pwj/), he says, does not feel 
the piessuie of inoidinate desires , fclie continent 
{iyaparXis) feels it, but holds desiie in le^traint® 
So CieeiO’ ‘Continentia est, per quam cupiditas 
oonsihi guheinatione legitui In tho MT the 
woid {Twt^poerfivT/ occurs only in 1 Ti 2^® in 

1 Tl 3®, Tit 2® ®) iyKpdreia occuis m Ac 24®®, Gal 
6®®, 2 P 1® ; 4yK pa,r in 1 Co 7® , ey/epetr^s in 
Tit 1®. 

The geneial idea of fcompeiance 01 moderation as 
an element in all virtue is pjceuharly Uie6k, and it 
re-appeais m Cluistianity. 

* Temperance,* says Aqmna^, * is a cnrcfinfll virtue because 
that moderation wliich is oonimon to aU the virtues is peculiarly 
piaiaeworthj in the case of temperance *4 

This has been pointed out elsewhere.® It is poihaps 
most in accordance with modern ways of tumldng 
to take as a basis the fact of personality and to 
consider the Christian as standing in a thicofold 
relationship — to Cod, to Ins neighbour, ami to 
lufiiself. Accoidmg to Augustine, there is a virtue 
corresponding to each of these relationships, as. is 
implied m Tit 2^®, , fr<t>4jp6um ml StKahs ml 

Temperance is the form wbioli 

T De Inwnt ii. 58. 104. a Mh A'w, Vii. 2. » Ua. e#. 

4 Sunmai ir, ii. qn. exit art. 7, conch , cf Aug, d& Peald 
VUd, 82 1 ‘ Mode&tia nfclque dicta csb a modo, et a tempcric 
tempetantia CJbi autam modUEi est atque fcampetias, nec plpB 
oet qpidquain aeo tiilnae ’ 

See atfc HonpiiAhoi?. ^ 

6 Bern. Sorta $ tp tmp^ IL alludes to this 
^Uaec eiiim fiia aunfe'donversationiB noatniQ.niaxlme noocs 
stitift? quQuittrn pi'imum doliomue nolila, dnnnndum proximo, 
tcrtiuBi Boo.’ < , / ' , ' ' 
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true self-love, duty to self, necessaiily takes It 
ife the spuit of discipline, oi rather the spirit of 
love consecrating itself — body, soul, and spuit — to 
God 

Tlie function of fccinporance ‘consists m rost-raininff and 
modciatinfe^ the defines whcrowiih we yearn foi those things 
wduch ai0 apt to turn ug away Iiom Ood'a law’s ' ^ 

Hence the viitue of temperance consists in the 
moderate and legulated use of those pleasuies of 
sense, especially of touch and taste, winch aie 
most apt to diaw the soul away fiom God, and to 
oveibhiow the supremacy of the rational faculty in 
man ^ Temperance implies the contiol of appetite 
at those points wheie its demand is most impor- 
tunate and dilBoulfc to resist While ‘ moderation* 
{modestia) means self-control in matters of less 
dilBculty, ‘ temperance * is concerned with the m- 
stinots and passions which in avoiage human 
natuie axe the strongest and the least easy to 
restiaiu 

The following points seem to he woifchy of 
special note. 

1. The aim of the ‘temperate’ man jiositivCi 
not negative He aims not merely at the subjuga- 
tion of his lower nature, hut at the cultivation of 
moral and spiritual powei. Temperance is the 
virtue of the man of high ideals who stiives to win 
a ‘ sovereign self-mastery.’ It implies ‘ no mono- 
tonous lestraint, but an oideied use of every gift 
The tempei ate man faces life and uses its gifts and 
blessings in the temper of an athlete training for 
a contest (I Co 9-®* } or of a soldier engaged in a 
campaign {2 Ti 2 ^^) He exeicises self-control 
* not only in cutting off supeifluities hut in allowing 
himself neceaaanes ’ ^ — watchful against any foini 
of self indulgence that may bung him uncier the 
powei of the woild oi of his lowei natuie (1 Co 6 ^^) 
He IS not hindered or overpoweied by ciicuni- 
stances, but contiola them; he makes them sub- 
seivient to his spuitual piogress; he passes 
thiough them upwaids and onwards to God 

So Augustine describes temperance as ‘ that action whereby 
the soul with the aid of God evtiicates itaeif from the love of 
lower (created) beauty, and wings its way to true stability and 
Ihm security m God 

2 . Terapeiance holds a very prominent place in 
the eailieat Chiistian teaching (cf Ac 24®^), In the 
AcU of Thoda the substance of St. Paul’s teaching 
is descilhod as Xiyoy Oeov 'trepl ^yt^pareias Kal 
dvaardcrewi. In tiie early Chiistian usage of the 
wold ijKpdreLo, was probably identified with sexual 
purity, and was giadually extended to include any 
form of woild-ienunciation and mortification of the 
body * The words iyKpdrsLa., iyKpcircdea-OcLi ocoui 
txequently in Hernias, hut already the tendency is 
bo connote by tlieiu ttie temper of self-con ti of oi 
temperance in geneial’ It includes contiol of 
appetite in the spheio of sex, food, and dunk ; but 
also the temper of modeiatiou m expendituie, of 
sobriety in judgment and self-esteem, of self- 
resti’aint in niattera of speech, etc. Theie follows 
a list of viibues in lespect of which Bet fAf 
iyHpdreictrdau Accoiding to Heimas, ^Y;f/)dr 6 ta is 
m fact an aichetypal and inclusive viitue, It is 
coupled with aTrXdr^s in Vts il. 3.® It has a saving 
virtue. The ‘first commandment’ is Upo. 

irlo'TLP ml rBv <p6^op ml riiu liykpdreiav ^ Self- 
restraint ^ la a fundamental duty because xb is 
directly^ involved in that eonfiict between fiesh 
and spirit wlxieh is the condition of our mortality 

1 Aug, jUTor, JS'tfifZ 35, 

a Aquinas, «. 11, qii. cxli art 2. 

S Westoott, Lessons fmm Worh^ p 271 
Bgra. da Gonsid, i Bi b jOe Mvs. vl, 15, 60. 

8 Of, A. Hftmaok, JSisjpan^on of OhnsUanitif^ Bag. tn, 

boiidou, 1904, i. 111. 

7 See, ep., the Hgt of things,. «(/!»' M 'jfti' SoOXoi' toO 0eo9 
eyKpaT^e<j^<w ill vdl. 

8 Of. ih, 8, ‘From faith is prodvoed self-control; from self- 

contiol simplicity/ efco, ^ 

0 itfand, VI, i. 


and the occasion of moial victoiy oi defeat. So 
Augustine asks 

* Oui peccato cohibondo non habemus nccessanam continen 
tiam, no oommitbaLur? , Uni vci sal iter eigo contineutia 
nobis opus esb iit declinemus a malo ’i 

3 . Temperance ox self -contiol forms part of ‘the 
Iiuiti of the Spiiit’ (Gal 5^^}. ‘Walk in the spuit 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh.’ As a 
gift or endowment of the Spuit it was supremely 
manifested in oui Lord 

‘Where/ aska Bernard, * ig tempeianoe to be found if not in 
the hfo of UlinstV Those alone are tempei ate who strive to 
mutate Mis life, whose life is the mirror of temperance 

It IS of self control that Augustine is speaking 
when he exclaims, ‘Da quod jubes et jube quod 
vis, The presence of the Spuit m man gives him 
liberty— the true freedom which consists not in 
following the impulses of the lowei natuie, bub in 
fulfilling the will of God. Accoidingly m Eph 5^® 
St Pai3 seems to imply that the one infallible 
safeguaid of temperance is the realization of the 
piesenco and action of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul. 

4 , The sin of intempeiance is wiongly limited to 
one particulai foim of excess.^ It may include 
want of lestraint in work, in recieation, in in- 
tellectual speculation, in the puisuit of wealth 01 
powei, in the use of the faculty of speech On 
this last point much stiess is laid by some Christian 
moralists.® The fact is that the habit of loose, 
uniestrained speech paves the way for giave lapses 
fiom truth, purity, 01 good faith. It ‘defiles the 
man ’ (Mb 15^^), It hinders or weakens that power 
of eonti oiling ‘the whole body’ (Ja 3®) which is 
essential to Christian perfection. St James 
implies that the ‘soveieign sway of the Christian 
conscience’ must be exeicised even in what seems 
a small sphere, and thence giadually extended to 
the whole held of human nature till man becomes 
‘Deo solo dommante liberrimus.’® 

LumATURB — Augustme, d& Mor Ecd , d& Co9^{^n8n^^a, 
eto , Ambrose, Op- Mm 1 43, Aqumas, Siurnna^ ir 11 qu, 
cxli --cxliv , J Tinrlor, Ilolp Living and Holy Vying, London, 
184V, ch 2, § 2, do 1818, no xvi (‘The House of 

Feasting/ pfc 2), B F Wcstcoil, Lessons f tom Worh, do 1901, 
p 269 if , H Rashdall, The Theoiy of Good and Emit Oxford, 
1007, bk 1 ch vii § 4 , Stopford Brooke, 2Vi8 Kingship of 
LovSt London, 1903, eerm x H L. OtTLBT. 

TEMPLES. — A temple, m the original sense 
of the Latin woid temphmi, meant a lectangulai 
place maiked out by the augur for the purpose 
of his obseivations, which weie taken within a 
1 octangular tent An extended sense gave it the 
meaning of a consecrated place or building, of 
leotangulai shape, ‘inaugurated’ by an augur 
In this senbO it was applied to the house of a god, 
though, stiictW speaking, this meaning belonged 
to the cedes In its piimitive sense templum cor- 
lesponds to the Gr r^pevos, a place marked oil* as 
sacred to a god, in which a vahSi or house of the 
god, might be ei ected. As we shall see, an enclosed 
conseciated space often piecedes an actual temple 
m our sense of the woid, viz. the house of a god, a 
structure containing his image, and sometimes an 
altar, though not infiequently the altar stands out- 
side the god’s house (as lu Greece) but within tlie 
sacred place, m the open air, as it did before any 
house for the god was erected. As images became 
moie decorative and costly, it was natural to pro- 
vide a house for them, though this might be done 
for a quite primitive image or even a fetish,^ Less 
often, however, the chamber or house of the god 
contained no image ; it was merely a pkco where 
he might invisibly dwell or which he might visit 

1 Ve Gontin . !. l7 2 fn Cant 22 11. 8 Conf x. 29 

4 For tomperRiice in drinking geo artt. Atcoiiob, DuTrwcBiNmi'sg 

8 See, 6 flf., Aug. de Cmitiin 11 8 ; Ambrose, de Of 4 i, 2 and 4 ; 
Butler, Kerm, 4. - 

8 Aug. do Mor, EeoL xxi. 

7 Of. the Afnoan fetisb-bufc. 
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fiom iimfi to time ^ Where a god has his image in 
such a place, those oL othei divinities may also stand 
theie 01 1 1 feubsidiaiy chambers connected with it. 
In the popular sense of the woid, ‘temple,’ while 
it IS connected with woiship, is not usually a place 
within wh ich the people woi ship The priests alone 
entei it, the laity may woiship only within the 
piecmcts, if even theie Temples vaiy from the 
simplest and smallest buildings, as they mostly 
weio at iirst, to the most elaborate and vast 
stiuctuiGS 

In studying the orimn of temples, no single source 
for all can be found, as this ditteis m difleient 
legions. Nomads could have no temples, though 
they might have tubal sacred places, oi sacied 
tents earned in then wandeimgs. With the 
advent of a moie fixed mode of life and permanent 
dwellings, a similar dwelling for the deity became 
necessaiy, as is seen in 2 S T. A variety of piiini- 
tive temples is known, and it could have been only 
in the couise of a long peiiod of time that the moie 
elaboiate buildings came into existence, while, 
generally speaking, the mteimediate stages aie 
not always discoverable. 

I. Ongm of temples. — (a) Sacred places, — 
Among savages, and probably also among most 
gioupa of piimitive men,^ most of the iites of 
worship aie earned on in the open an, sometimes 
because no images of divinities exist, or, wheie 
they do, they are not always enclosed within walls, 
and sometimes because spiiits aie regaided as 
connected with natural objects Sacrifices aie 
simply laid on sacred stones, oi oast into the 
wateis, or into the fire, oi hung upon tiees ^ 
Woiship takes place in the open air among many 
of the lowest tubes (Veddas, Australians, Mfindas 
and othei Diavidian tribes, Melanesians, Sakai, 
and Jakun), as well as among tribes at a higher 
level (some American Indians, Lapps, Buiiats, etc ) 
This is often the lesult of a nomadic life, yet even 
nomads cany sacred images with them^ or have a 
tent for these or foi other sacred things.*^ Such 
open places for worship tend to become sacred and 
to be preserved inviolate for cult purposes, and 
there images are set up. 

Examples of this are found among; the Sakai, Jakun, Muyd^s, 
Fjoit, and Indians of California 8 

This IS obviously necessary wheie a sacred tiee 
or stone stands m such a place Sometimes saeied 
places are associated with the tiaditional appear- 
ances of spiiits, gods, or ancostois, and must theie 
foie be holy foi all time The meie fact that a 
religious gatheiing takes place in a certain spot 
once IS enough to give it sancti^, and the gathei- 
ing becomes lecuirent there. Such sacied places 
will usually be marked by images oi symbols, oi 
by boundary-stones forming an onclosme Single 
graves, often with a stiucture over them, and 
places of sejmllure also become lecognized places 
of cult. 


possessed an altai Tho limits of the re/met^os were marked 
by boundary stones, and within these stood nn altai and a stone 
01 post in which the doity leaided In eaily Indian worbhip 
theie wcie no temples noi indeed permanent sacred places for 
cult— probably a result of eailier nomnclic conditions prevaihnp; 
after the people had become settled— and to some extent this m 
the case even now when temples have existed for centuries So 
in early Rome theie were holy plat cs but no temples, and in 
anuent Persian religion there uere nelthei linagea nor temples i 
The custom and method of building tumplea were bon owed by 
tho Romans fiist from the Etruscans and then from the Greeks 
Teutons and Celts also worshipped first in the open air, and in 
then case the earliei cult is especially associated with the 
sacred tree or grove, though a spirit oi god might be woishipped 
also on a mountain top, in a cave, or at a spi mg 2 For the 
Gauls the evidence of Lucan is interesting in the passage where 
he describes a sacred grove near Massiha The giove was tabu 
to the people, even the priest feaied to walk there at midday 
or midnight, lest he should meet its sacred guaidmn Tho 
trees wore stained with sacrificial blood, but there were also 
vltaiB, and tlie images of the gods uoie misshapen trunks of 
trees The marvels of the giove are of a mythical kind ^ 

While sacied groves were geneial over the Odtic aiea, temples 
had begun to be built in both Cisalpine and Tianaalpine Gaul 
The Boii had a temple in which weio stored the spoils of war, 
and the Isubri (Isom on) had a similai temple ^ Plutarch speaks 
of the temple where the Arvemi hung Oassar’s sword, and 
Diodorus of ‘ temples and sacred places * The temple of the 
Nanimte (Samnite) women, unroofed and re roofed in a day, 
must have been a simple building 5 In Gallo Roman times 
elaborate temples were built after Roman models, as u ell ns 
smallei bhiines at sacred epiings ? 

Similar sacred groves existed among the Teutons, as many 
passages of Tacitus show 8 ‘ What we figure to oui selves as a 
built and walled house, resolves i tsolf, the faifchei back we go, 
into a holy place untouched by human hand, embowered and 
shut m by self grown trees * ^ 

The use of the sacred grove continued during many centuues 
But in these gloves simple temples also stood, and aio referred 
to by Tacitus, while sagas and later ecclesiastical writings speak 
of them, and the latter show that, when they iveie desti03'ed, a 
Christian chuich was often built on the site 

The Latin names used foi these are fanum, camlet,, and 
templum The first was probably a mere hut in which stood 
the sacred image , the othei s were more elaborate buildings, 
whethei of wood or of stone n 

The glove is thus a piimitive holy place, which 
may have as an accessary a small struefcme for the 
image which latex becomes a more elaboi’ate temple 
This worship in groves, which might become the 
seat of a temple, is also found among lower races. 

Tho village ahrlna among the Dravidian tribes of India ia an 
example Under a sacred tree or giove stands a heap of stones 
or a mound { this may be replaced by a mud platform or a mud 
hut with a thatched roof, or by a small budding of ma^somy 
with a domed roof and platform. These form on abode for the 
deity and aie thus a primitive kind of temple 

The early Semitic eanctuaiy was a sacied place 
associated with a theopliany oi with the continued 
jiiesence of a spirit oi divinity. This might be at 
a tiee, a stone, on a hill, or in a cave, 

These holy places were sacred teintory enclosed by boundary 
stones or walls, with altai and ashSi d/i, or sacred pole. The 
‘high place,' or hamUht as ita name denotes, was on a height, 
and in the enclosed space or couit there were the altar, the 
ashSi ahi and the via^Bbhuh <[{jt v ] the abode of the divmity), 
while connected with these were ‘houses,' probably of tne 
priests, which some tunes contained iraages. (2 K though 

these wete also enclosed m tents (2 K Ezk These 

houses or tents represent a primitive temple within the 
and, though no clear traces of actual temples have been met 
with m excavations, these may have bean the origin of aotinl 
Oanaanifce temples such as those at El Beritli and Oaza (Jg 


Tho same preference for open-air worship m a recognized 
sacred place la found among the Ohlnese— o g , in the cult of 
the Altar of Heaven, which dates baok to early times when the 
ffe7itits loci wag worshipped at an altar under a tree 8 The 
practice la also found m the primitive cult of tho Indo Euiopean 
races, as a result of their conceptions of deity, not dissimilar 
from those of savages The sacied atone, tho sacred i/roo or 
grove, the sacred spring, weie places of cult and usually 


1 Of. tho shrine or chapel of the god on tho summi t of the 
Babylonian sigfpurat, and the Jewi^ Temple 

3 But see § X (a) below. 

y Ear American Indian instances see J R Swanton, in JIAI 
ii. 406. 

4 0. Hose and W M<iDougaII, T/ie Petnan Tnbefi of Sarneo, 
Itondon, 1912, li, 180 

r> See § x (r) below, and of the Hebrew ‘ tent of iriecting * 

8 W, W Skoat and 0, 0 Blagden, Vapetn Maaes of the Mctlftj/ 
Ponmsulte, Ikindon, 1906, ji 197 , SMIH iii 144^ viiU Bm, ix 
2\281i> 

7 Hose-MoDougall, n 7, 16 , artt LAPt?si, f 7 , 14 AND 

BousnAniifijs, § 3 (a), (d) 

8 Bee art Aj4rA]£t (Oliinese) 
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A tent was treed as a sanctuary m the teihple or BoRifi at 
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Msabmms. St* Petersburg* 1866, lu 38), and by th^ Gartbaginlaiis 
as a poxtafte shrine (Diod Sic. xx. 66), ' 
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TEMPLES 


piobably consistuig of an outoi h ill and an mnei biuio- 
fcuarv for the imay;e The tents refeiied to reseuible that pro* 
vided for the Aik by David (2 S 017), though it had previously 
beoa kept in some kind of building (X S 3^ X5 , cf 2 S just 
as thoie were family oi tribal houyea of a god (Jg X7® ) 

Itemamaof Himple Phomioian tcunivles suggest Egyptian influ- 
ume, Ihuj aie little moie than a celUty lootanguUr, but open 
in front i 

Examples of 'high plaeeb’ among other laces 
die found among tHie Aleuts and while they 

exifetefl albo lu piimitiveG-reck ichgioii, and indeed 
wheievei a cult was earned on on hilltops 

(6) /S'/wme? at (paves , — The giave as a saoied 
place may be anotliei point of departuie ioi the 
teiujde, when it is associated with a stiuctuie — 
though it be no more than an enclosing wooden 
fence with sluubs, as among the Tann of New 
Guinea^ — wheie a cult is caiiied on Sometimes 
an altai is placed ovei a grave, as witli the Mayans 
and possibly the Nicaiagiians/ and by the Chinese 
foi the haff-yeaily saciifice to the spiiits of the 
dead ^ Sometimes a senes of uiemoiial stones is 
elected, not always, howevei, over a grave, like 
the menhiib and dolmen like stzuetuies of the 
Khtlsia,^ the stone oiicles with a lectangulai niche 
in then cik iimference found m Algeria, theiectan- 
gulai, ellijitical, oi ciriular groups of stones in 
Byj 1/1,7 Uone cades m Biifcain, vaiying m 

Hi/e and elabouition up to that at Stonehenge ^ 
Tlitpt I iides, lon^ iiigiirded without evidenco aa * Diuidioal 
luiiiplts, vvi-u probiibly ooiiuecled wiih a cult of tin* dead in 
pii 0»*Jtic timte, and ao wcit a kind of tenipie, hke theFijnrn 
liicsuntlj lo be roftired to Soint have, ie^*aide(l such a 
* u t'it fH iiJit of StonelHuigu as u tomple dedicated to the sun oi 
utlici hi uerilv luxliul ^ 

Akin lo these aie the saoied stone enclosures, 
oi of the hhji island ois, now existing only 

a^ rniTjB 

Xhcbc itn*iiieHy prtsenied the form of a rough parallelogiaia 
onclo>ii (I Xij flat upright stoues, dtvidtil into thice coinpait 
mente hv <*ross vvuUh oailcd respecnvely the little, great, and 
sacred wi/zif/a, tho la^t onolosJjng the fancied bowl TrsitS 
Hwou round tho cnclo'iurt., and outeidc, bo^ond 

was fchci jwM Uimbu (‘eacred house a bell 'jirahut 
IIciQ the forcMkhia of youths elroumcised on behftl^of a eick 
pitnsit were oaored to ancentral gods with praye.Ss for the 
patient n recovery In the nwatp *15110 ancestral aro 

to bo found by their worshtppeis, and thither olfei Vbirs are 
taken on nil occasions when their aid is to be invokleif ' and 
here flreifruits are presented to them, They wei & also Raised in 
the elaborate initiation ceremonies, the object of which v^os the 
introauetion ot the candidates to the anccfaferal spirits, lo 5 

^ Whefy larg<i ohamboied tenba exist, as fchiy do 
in many parts of the world, they hare been Inscid 
for worship of the dead, eithoi at tlie time off the 
bnrud or at filuted intervals thexeafter. To \tluB 
extent, therefore, they form teinplea, and aoSiie- 
times they contain a conventional image of the dmd 
like the human hgurea roughly sculptmed on tSe 
walls of loclv-hewn tombs in Fxanco^i The struA- 
t\nm built over graves may be no moie 
large huts, of logs and thatch, like those budt 
om“ the graves of kings and chiefs among t ie 
Banyoro and Baganda, but those are xegarded as 

=£SI5l;aSw“!S5 

' are the huta of iced and graha built over tiio 


graves of chiefs m pie histouo Egypt, where ol'liuiura weio 
made They gave place to mud houhc*'’, and tlnliso again to 
etruotures of stone Of UiLlattei the maHtaba hiuX a chambu 
for the statue of the dooeased and a tablet fen oilermgB 
Funerary chapels weie pait of the tomb atiucturc!, but, where 
pyramids weit built, this chapel or temple was cicjcted outside 
the pyramid, and in it gifts and ofleungs wciu nuade yomo 
tiinoa they developed into laige temples, which, lik\c tho sniallor 
funeiaiy olmpels, had Unda utUched to them foi their 
maintenance ^ 

(6) Caves and Caves occasionally aei ved 

as scenes of a cult, and by fclieir bhape an'd enclosed 
space may Jiave suggested the btiiiotuikil temple 
The caverns of mid-Magdaleinan times, which 
contained elaboiate paintings of animals oi even 
of human figuies, have been legaided as the scene 
of xehgious ox magical iites, out of this thexe is 
no direct evidence “ Where cave-dwcdlers used 
pal t of the cave as a slaine tor aii image oi fetish, 
it might easily tlaough consei vatism still be le 
garded as tho dwelling ot a god, when men no 
longei used it fui a dwelling, It might become a 
temple oi be assuoiated with a temple built above 
it. Caves used foi buual pui poses would doubtless 
also acquiie a sacred chaiactoi and be used for 
coinmenioititive iite^ 

Thus some of the OanaaniLo ‘ high pliu'cs ’ aio asauuatod with 
caves, which may have bfaon abodes of the living or biuml 
plates, and which, it has been oonjooUired, wtio used for 
oracular pui poses oi regarded as sanctuaiks of a god 
Natuial 01 aitificlal grottoes also constituted the earhost 
Phcomeian fcoinples ■* An oxamj-iie of gods ira innate in animal 
shape inhabiting ii cavern which scivul as a temi>lo ootuis in 
1*^31 in the case of the gods Ndengei and K itu Mai Mbulu, to 
whom pray CIS and olfoiinf;', vvoio made them o A^unes of 
divmitlos VYOishipiicd m caves among the ancient BorbciHaie 
known, as well as the caves themselves with uiHeuptions to 
them Saonih es vvereprobibly olTerod in tiontof tho entrance , 
within the cave nioliea contained biurfd objects « Uook 
temples are known in eaily Egypt »»nd in N Aiabia, 1ml they 
aie most/ elaborate in India and Ocylon, whcie they aie both 
I hewn out of solid lock and Hcnlptiued in (avtins Mump 
’ oilginatcd in Buddhist limes, and many still exist as cvainplos 
of stuking architeotuial akiu -— o , Eluphanta and Elloi i 7 
Their prototypes aro caves used as shiines and foi the cult of 
“Hindu gods in N, India ^ Among the Canbs tw o caves were 
the places where eun and moon emerged and feitih/od the earth 
They were places of pilgrimage, were adorned ivifcli paintings, 
and contained miagee fcjpinte wore auppoaed to guaid them ^ 

Anothei reabon for caves becoming associated 
with woislup IB the belief that mmi hrst came out 
of them horn thou subfcoiianoxtn homo Examples 
of this aio found m ancient Tern and othex paits 
of AmeucaA*^ 

Caves may also be the dopoHitoxics of sacred ox 
cult objects 01 of iniiigcs of gods, and thus serve a 
puipoae lo which temples are also put. 

The Aninta Grlnai%ilun(/it la a rock oioviro and saeied 
store house oontauiiiig chiuinffct and their mdwolhng spmts 
They are vimted ceremonial^ and arc highly I'at url u q’lu* Ved 
das keep thoir sacred an ows in c,ives to pn vent them fi om being 
contamuiaird, cspcomUj by wonicmis The ilopi use clefla m 
the lock in which to place the fta/uAS, or prayer sticks, in 
honour of then doitlcy, and the Oouih and nnmhols deposit 
Of remomai arrows and images iii sacred caves i > Thi OstyakH 
keep thi ir linages or stones rcpicseriting the goiln in sam tu uils 
■ ■ the hills guarded by a shaman.i* 

I Guide to the CoUtH^hm^ m tht JJ/dUih Jlnu’im, 

ipndon, 1001). p lODf. . hJRJSiv den 
‘'B, llcinach, ‘'L^Artethiuiagio,’ R* ^nth^o]>oh(/^e^ alv |li;0,n 
i <d the Old bilone hondon, 
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(d) The mll(fge'home, m>e 7 i^s houi^e^ ate , oi temide 
— In many legioiib wheie sepaiatu icmpleb aio 
unknown, the meu’w liouye, council-]) oufeo, village 
house, 01 the /cw((,y to some evteiit bcives the 
imij)ose of a temple among itb many othui uses, 
and coiiesponds to the pt 7 /tcmcmn of the Gieoka 
and the cit 7 ia ot the Kouiaus 

Rcligioud dunces oi sacred dianntio pluis aie held in iho 
‘village house' among the Aleuts oi in the ‘ ussomblv house ’ ot 
the Cuhfouiian tribes, ^\hlch mav consist of a cuuLilai dome 
shaperl stiuctuie or a meie biushwood cndosuiei To the 
latter corresponds the bough wmloy used in the fire ccrcmonj’' 
of the Warruraunga tribe, in which certain men maintain fui 
houia a continuous singing to the accompaniment of beating 
booineiarigs 2 Among many American Indian tubes, especially 
in the south west, leligious iites me associated with a ‘sacied 
house,’ as with the Ilupa, which does not diffei in construction 
fiom othci houses in the village Ileio sacred dances take 
place, and traditions aie connected with it ^ With the Pueblo 
tribes the kiva serves at once as aacied council house, medicine 
lodge, and temple of the members of a ravsteiy societj in 
some disti lots livas of ancient dale are circulai , moi e generally 
they aie square and often below the surface of the ground 
The pre histone kivas of Colorado and Utah aie of similar type 
■Women might not enter the liva except to give food to 
husband or sons Kivas are often veiy large, out the well 
openings are small, and entrance is gained by a ladclei up to 
the loof, whence bv anothei laddei descent is made to the 
inteiior from a hole m the roof The walls are often decorated 
with symbolic paintings and are siurounded by a bench At 
one end is an altar on which the symbolic objects of the society 
are placed, and before it is a dry sand * painting,’ lopresenting 
gods and forces of nature^ Ooriespondnig to these aie the 
sawed lodges and club houses of Mclanesid, and Papua, whioh 
are generally the nearest appioach to temples in those legions 
Examples aie found m the ‘sacred houses’ of the Solomon 
Islands in the toifiw of New Britain, eto —a sacred tnclosnre 
with a laige room wheie tho dresses and masks weie pre 
pared and members of tho society met, whence the spuit 
personfttois of the ceremonies emeigccl, and which no yvoman 
oi uninitiated male might appioach, t in the maiawot of the 
Biamaick Archipelago, a similar construction to the toieUf but 
with a special part containing images and visited bj the term, 
or magician, alone , 7 and in the house used in the asa cult at 
Astiolabe Bay, wheie an ancestor cult is practised 8 The 
structure consisted mainly of wood and thatch Tho * men's 
house' in the same legions has often a sacred signihcance, and 
contains skulls and heads, effigies of the dead, and eyiuhola 
associated with ciUGe8tor«woish\p, and sometuncs masl s, drums, 
and flutes connected with the mj stones and concealed fiom 
the uninitiated These houses aie often used for the worship 
of ancestors 8 

(e) The hotise-shrtm as temple, — Still another 
a&pect of the piimitive temple, sometimes suggest- 
ing a point of depaituie for more exclusive temple 
strucUiies, is the hut or house a corner of which 
IS set apait as a place oi sliime for an image oi 
sacied. objects. This custom i& well nigh uni vex sal, 
and only a few examples need be noted. 

Among the Banyankole in each hut ig a special place for 
fetishes, consisting of a mound of eaith a foot high, beaten 
hard, with glass laid upon it iO With Gold Coast tribes the 
sizAwiaa containing a apuit has an honoured place in a corner 
of the hut, where ofTeungs aio made to it. or, as with the 
Yoruba, the house god Olaroga, represented in human form, is 
set up at the dooi, and huts have a leceas m tho wall toi the 
fetish n Ileie and theio in Melanesia and Papua images of 
ancestors ere kept in houses, or, as m certain islands off the 
western end of New Guinea, in a sepaiate room of the house in 
which miniature wooden houses aie placed foi the souls to 
reside m Offerings are made to them In the chief's house 
arc shrines for the souls of all who have died m the community^ 
‘Such a house might almost bo described as a temple of the 
dead ’ 12 Among Sie Klemantans images are kept in tho huts, 

1 JSRJSi, fi06a, 111. 148t, Iddb, 

8 Spencer Gillonh, p 382 1 8 RMB vi SSOh 

4P. S. Bellenbaugh, North Arnenoam of Yesterday, New 
York and London, 1001, p 2d3f , E W Hodge, in ITATl 710 ; 
cf JSRN 1 336s 

c F. Batvel, The Ui$tory of Mankind, tr, A. J Butler, 
London, lb9b-08 , 1 326 

8G Bioyvn, Melanesrans and Pohjnm(m% London, 191U, 
p 60 f 

V nf$ , 

0 B. iWkmfeon, Infer AJS xui, [iOUOJ 3D, 13 f ; M/J, Erdweg, 
MiUheihingcn der anfhropohqrschen Geselholiaft iPiVn, 
xxxU. tt902j 2{)2f ; n Zahn, in NeuhaubS, ui 301, flOS , cf, JUiB 
ix 8d9, 851, S5d, / 

10 J Boscoe, The Northern JBanhi, CJambrIdge/1916, p 133. 

11 H, Ling Roth, Great Nemn, Halifax, 1008, Wp X06, 17X J of 
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13 B. H. OodrmgtOn, The MelanemnB, Oxtotd, 1801, pp. 189, 
178ff ,s 3*. G, Frazer, The Beluf in hmmrtamVx London, XOBJ, 
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01 , vs also with the hiij am, stand hefoic them 1 The Votiaks 
sob their wqj sutZ, 01 dan god, on a sheU m the out-house In 
higher loligioiis the liousehold Bhimo is well known Mont 
Uudtlhiat houses have then shelf with an linage of Gautama 
Shintoista tica&mo olijicls of piuate cult on <a Iiousl altni 
In anLient Jilgvpt each houet, had Us domestic shiiiio, usually 
a recess oi a cupboaid with the lignre of a houscliold god 

In ceitam icgions tlio temple semns to bavo 
an«,eii out of tho xinvatc ‘laiicLuaiy of tlic king 
In Myceiuc housey, espotnilly the king’s palace, 
hud ohapeh ab pait of the atiuamc, aiitl the palace 
latei became the teinple With the h*hQini<*ianb 
the teinple was at iiist an annexe of the palace, 
like Soloinon^b temple at Jeiub.ilem AVheie a 
cult of the heaitli-Uxvinities, with libations tluown 
into the hie, existed — e g , in Roman houses — tho 
house itself was a ternjile vvitli the health as altai. 

2, Actual temples in the lower cultuie — Wo 
have seen that, while in many savage leligions 
actual temples aie unknown, many appioachcs to 
temples exist. Yet even savages aie not devoid 
of temples of a primitive kind, toi it as nataiial 
to suppose that, as the worshippei iiad a house, 
tho god 01 sxJixifc also should have one, eitiiei as the 
peiinaiient sheltei of hia image 01 as the plaeo 
whither he might lesoit and be appioaohed by men 
in worship. 

{a) The most pimutive temples are mobabiy 
those found in Africa, both Negio ancl Rantu. 
While freijnently the ‘place of piaying’ is a meie 
dealing iindei tlie tiee in the village eouityaid,^ 
thus confoiniing to what vyaa found in early Indo 
European worship, sonietimcs an actual hut is 
piovided foi a god, not diirenng much from the 
oidinary hut 

On tiiii Loner Niger the temples contain images standing on 
mud platforms, and the jnju house in the buish is ucciLt/ to 
all but the priests, and contains images, while tho ivalls are 
decoiated with plates ^ Similar tom]) leg exist among the Ewo, 
and that of the lain-god is painted with the coloms of the lam 
bow ® The celebrated seipent temple at Whydah was uioroly 
a circular hut, tlmtched with giasg— a piivilego allowed only 
to ahrines and temples —standing in an oblong enUosuio !ii 
it the sacied snakes weie kept In Dahomey temples are 
circular huts, so low that a man must bend double to enter one, 
Images stand m them on a platform of clay, before wluch are 
eai then pots and vessels smeared with blood, eggs, and oil Some 
temples are elaborately decorated, and they as well as saored 
groves aro distinguished by calico stieameis fluttering from poles 
01 trees 7 Among the Yoruba—e i/ , abBenin— the temple 

consisted of a space of giound 160 yards b}' 60, suriounded. by 
a high wall, and covered with short ^ass At one end a long 
shed extended across the breadth, and under it stood the altar, 
made of three steps the whole length of thp shed Tins was 
slightly r used m tho centre, and on it stood iv oiy tusks 011 br on/o 
heads In the centre of the tnclosm 0 w ei e a land of candelabra 
with hooks, and a well for the reception of the bodies of 
victims 6 Among tho Baganda templca lesembled the king’s 
house They weie conical sUuctuies with an elaboiate reed 
thatch coming nearly to tht ground, and suppoifced on posts, 
with hide eiirtams foi the dooiway. They had also a soitof 
pinnacle composed of lasers of leeds bound together and 
fastened to the top of tho loof The floor was stipwnwitiia 
caipet of scented grass, diied, and cut to imifoim Jongth. 
These temples took eoma time to build, and their atiuotwre iVaa 
f 1 cquontly renew ed. borne had also a coui t surrounding thorn, 
and in the case of the more impoi tant gods only tho priest's and 
mediums could enter it In otheis the temple attendants hud 
their huts in the comb. Temples without courtjmrda eould be 
approached and even entered bv the people. Tho temple of the 
god of war was suriounded on three sides by u Duck forest 
sacied to him Each temple had Its priests and mediums who 
lived in huts near’ by, where then: veecmeKts, worn oil entering 
the temple, were kept Young 'girls tended the mored fire 
always burning in tho temples, save in those wirioh might not 
be entoied by a woman The larger lemplos had estatea 
attached to them lor then upkeep, Templea of gods had no 
images, for images were unkhown,mit they had a ciais on which 
the Invisible deity was f^iippogcd to ait, or on which his relics 
wore kept Sacred drums vvCie Rimed lu cm tain tomplos. 
Fetishes bad also tompies with piirgttaud nu'ihmns, and there 
wmr especial temples for the king’s jav bono ami umbihratrojidt 
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ub this icffion, on hilW oi by lakes i Ainone some 
in tribes structmal tanples, oi mnqxioch<i, m honour 
dl Ohinigchinich, consisted of an oval enclo9UTe, four 
rds in circumference, with interioi divisions formed by 
. stakes of wood, and mats, and conUming' a huidle 
ipr tin image - The temples of the Nntcho?, one in 
lage, which stood on mounds, weio huts about 
uare and of a somewhat elaboiate slructuie They 
I the sacred lire as well as a division in which Sticied 
eic kept On a platform rested the remains of the 
fs,* with sacred images, and in an innermost sanctuary 
loly image of the sun god oi hei o This temple was 
t of great reverence 3 Such sun -temples existed ovci 
gion m Florida, Arkansas, and Viiginia, and were no 
a large wigwams with thick mud walla and a dome 
lof with figures of eagles Images stood in them, and 
cro ox( hided from them * No more elaboi ate were the 
esenbed by travelleis among Ynginuiu tribes, m the 
)i region, among the Fox Indians, or in S. Ameiica 
Tupinambas ^ Among the Huichola are temples 
god houses,* and sacred caves, though the dififeience 
/he first two is not deal The temples aie larger than 
wise lesemble the houbos, which aie oucnlar, stone- 
. loofed with thatch, and which possess a low ontiance 
ifc Tlio loof IS supported by upright beams In the 
a fiieplace— a cucular basm of clay Niches in the 
-^alls contain ceiemonial objects, and each of them is 
bo a god, and m charge of an officer of the temple 
ire offered with prajor in these niches In fiont of 
le 18 a square open space for the ‘god houses/ in 
le officers live who watdi the temple They aie 
ar, of stone and mud, with a thatched gable-roof 
lOi contains symbolic objects to please the gods The 
‘ct in the temples foi ehiunanistic ceremonies Ohaira 
1 for the deities invisibly piesent Images are kept in 
.ves in the mountains, sometimes set in mimiture 
hei e 0 In the Pueblo region the more elaborate shrines 
iie nature of temples They consisted of sealed stone 
3, sometimes with sj mbols painted on them, and they 
images and symbolic lepresentationa of supernatuial 
Vmong the Hopi the shrine of the eaith goddess is a 
imber In which is hei image, seated Every Novembci 
ew fire' cezemony a slab is removed, and ofteiings 
i in the shnne, while eveiy four years the image is 
n procession In all Pueblo shrines are placed 
t objects (images, stones, carved slabs, etc ) and 
^ objects (prayer-meal, pollen, sticks, bowls of watei, 
cs) V 

uncil house, men's house, the etc , as serving 
, all the pm poses of a temple, have been alreoily 
;o ^ In the case of a kim, or lodge of a inysteiy 
118 18 particulaily marked None but piiests or the 
nay enter the sacred place , in ib are made the socied 
sea m the ritual , and here piayers are said, smoke 
presented, and other ceremoiiies-^s g , purificatory 
earned on 

ude stone stiuctuies just desciibed foim a 
aspect of the more elaboiate stone | 
of baibaiic peoples in N and S. Ameiioa, | 
also natural that, where wooden ternples i 
they should be replaced by temples of stone, | 
as moie elaborate aiolutectural methods 
tamed. Intermediate stages between these 
stiucturcs and the massive and elaboiate 
— ^the rums of which still command lespect 
ddom met with, but Petei Maityi desoiibes 
layfci, and Sohoolciaft anothei at Cayambe 
le of sunburnt bucks 48 ft in diameter and 
ugh, with a small dooi, open to the sky ^ 
y'many of the Peruvian temples were of 
.imple charactei, and even the great temple 
sun at Cuzco, comprising many buildings 
itments, though it was uchly adorned with 
lies, cornices, and studs, and was provided 
idens and fields, had no gieat aichitectuial 
— mere squares and paxallelogiaras of one 
loofiess or thatched. Previous to the Inca 
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uilo, the temple was stucUy a lofty altai with a 
chapel foi the image. Uiidei the Incas the chapel 
increased in size, encircling the altai, and was 
made elaborate by tlie addition of other buildings ^ 
Ceitain lemaina of temples in Peiu, howevei, show 
a gi eater arciutectiiial eornpleN:ity than those 
descubed by eaily Spanish tiavelleis. 

The Mexican temples, tcocalhf ‘abode of the 
gods/ may be descubed as gigantic altars on winch 
stood chapels foi the images Theie wore many 
temples m each city, varying much in dignity 
TUo larger Uocalh h id great outer court capable of holding 
a crowd of people Within this space Htood priests’ houses, 
oratoucs, and c hapels foi lesser gods There arose fiom it a 
pyramidal sbnictiue of caifch faced with buck or atone, rising 
111 stages, iliieo to nine in number, each with a platform, to a 
height of 80 to 100 feet Stairways, differently ananged, rose 
fiom the b lae to each platfoirn, and thence to the top Some 
tunes the stairway lose directly from base to summit up one of 
the faces of the pyr imid , or it ascended at one of the angles to 
the fiist platfoiin, at another ingle bo the second, and bo to the 
top, m order that a religious piooeBaion in aaoeniling might 
make a circuit of the etructuie The platforms had palia.idey on 
which were stuck the heads of human victims On the summit 
btood a towel or chapel, or sometimes two, containing tho 
image of oho god or gods to whom tho temple was derhe ited 
In non t of them stood the great stone of sacrifice and altars 
on which peipctuai fire hurned The gieat proce'islon of 
priests at the numerous religious services was visible to all who 
directed then eyes to the teotaUi, as ib made tho aacent 3 

The piactice of placing temples on pyramidal 
structuies is also found among the Mayans and 
throughout the whole area of Ooiitial America, 
but heie the buildings weie of a moie ambitious 
kind, with elaborate arohitectuie and sculptme.^ 
The mound a of the Mississippi region were tli ought to be of 
MexiLan oi Mayan origin, but it is now accepted that they were 
the work of Indian tubes — Churokees, Shawnees, Delawares, 
Choctaws Nar is It pioved that eveiy mound ivas ci owned by 
a temple oi altar ‘Whether these weie saciecl enclosures, 
sacrificial and temple mouuda, ire questions to be settled, if 
possfifie, by im estigation and legitimate iledm tions ' Houses 
weie built on some of the mounds, but occabionally travelleis 
speak of a temple on a mound In such a case the mound was 
of no great height, and the temple was a simple structure like 
that of the Natchez ^ 


3 . Miniature temples.— Among many African 
tribes there is a custom of making a small hut for 
the spnits, about 2 ft high Thife stands m the 
village 01 outside, and olleimgs aie made at it It 
IS supposed to contain ‘ an uncanny something,^ 
and IS a kind of temple of the dead, whose spirits 
aie supposed to visit it 

In Uganda the hut m a veiltable sanctuary, with a sort of 
altar foi offenngg s lu New Oumca some of the tribes set up 
liLUe houses ni the forest foi the uso of ancestial spirits, or 
ifiaCQ these withm innei rooms of their own dwellings , others 
pUce the skull of tho dead man in such a hut in the foiesb.^^ 
Similai miniature structuies for ancostial ghoste are found in 
Indo China and among tho Oilyaks 7 


4 , Temples in the higher culture.— In highei 
civilizations the temple usually has a piomment 
place in lehgious life, and is architecturally ol 
great impoitaiice. But here also it was evolved 
nom simple stiuctures, though these as well as the 
inteiinedidte stages cannot always be tzaoed in 
aioheeological semienee 01 fiom historical evidence. 
The senes of ai tides on Akchitfctuee deal with 
the stiuotuie of such temides in the gi eater 
religions, and it is unnecessary here to do moie 
than offer a few general leniaiks. 

{a) The great temples of ancient Egypt were 
preceded in pre-historic times by a simple stiiioture 
of diied mud or a hut of wzckcr*woik, not clifter- 
ing much from human dwellings and probably 
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lesembling African native temples The hut was 
sometimes squaie, sometimes domed, and stood on 
a platfoini of earth to save it fiom inundation 
Within it was the image of the god, and the only 
opening foi light was the dooivvay oi poibico, with 
a mast at each side In fionfc was a comt fenced 
%Yith a palisade, 

Tho Imfe ^ave place to i\ stone building, but, when additional 
rooms V ere built round the central * house of the god/ and when 
the whole structure of the temple, with its spacious sphmx 
yarded approach, p^Ione, courts foi the worshippers, pillared 
halls foi processions of priests, etc , was elaboiabed, the daik 
central chainbei of the god, accessible to the higher priesthood 
only, remained ns a constant factor, and contained the divine 
image or the sacred animal The door was solemnly sealed 
%vith papyrus and clay at night, and as solemnly opened m 
the morning, before the day’s coremonial began Thus what 
had once been the temple itself was now the inner sanotuaiy 
of a wide spread temple, with all i{« multifarious buildings and 
chambers for pui poses connected with tho cult The height 
of the Egyptian temple diminished from front to baok.^ 

(6) The gi eat temples of Babylon had piobably 
oiigmated in a stiuctuie of simple kind, oblong 
in shape, with a lecess foi an image. Excavations 
show that the gieat temples stood in a couifc with 
a vestibule, flanked by chambeiB, 

The temple buildmj^ consiabed of a long outer hall, opening 
into a smaller one with the holy place, or paiahhUt where 
stood the image of the dlvmitv and an altar The holy place 
Wft? open to the piiests alone, or to a woi shipper accompanied 
hy a priest for special religious purposes An altai stood in 
tho court and perhaps in the outer hall also The names of 
temples are many, and some of them show then great sanctity, 
others are suggestive of height— ‘the house of the shining 
mountain/ ‘the lofty house * This points to the hijjh tower 
like sfciuctme, the zlqquiat^ which stood beyond the impoitant 
temples, or toweied within the sacred enolosuie whore stood 
many temples dedicated to vaiioua gods, as well as the houses 
of nriests—a grouping of religious bmldinga found in the hi^er 
cldcs The ziijqurat was a stoieyed towel or pyiamid, consist 
Ing o£ a series of diminishing and superimposed cubes. Those 
varied in number, and symbolized the mythical mountain of 
the world Where it consisted of seven storeys, these repre- 
sented the planetary zones, or the seven zones of the earth, 
Btmey was approached by an inclined pathway or a flight 
of stops, either directly up tho face or diagonally across it, 
until the top, which formed a broad platfoim, was reached, 
On the platform stood a chamher for the god, contaim ng a 
couch and throne, and perhaps au imago As with the ilexi(‘an 
teocalbf pioceesions winding up the tower could be plainly 
seen below, and, vhile the Egyptian temple in its gi an dost 
devoloxmicnt way siiread over a large aiea, the Babylomaii, as 
far as tho ngqiirat was concerned, aimt.d at leacliing a lofty 
elevation, and represented m miniatuie the stiuctuie of the 
umierse It seoms to have been regaided also as the giave of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, and persons ol importance 
were sometimes burled lound it,^ 


Both Ejjyptian and Babylonian temples wore 
endowed witii lands which yielded Iftige levenues. 
Henoe> outBide Iheix teligioii'a pmpose, they had 
gieat xnilnenoe on the ooonoinic life of the nation 
In the Babyloman temple area also^ as the piie&ts 
were administiatois of the law, thcie weie courts 
of justice, chambers where national archives weie 
stoied, and even banks 
(c) The Gieek temple was preceded by the 
the open saoied place witii its dyctXfxa of the deity, 
aiiai, and other sacra. In the jEgean leligion 
the sacred cave seived as a temple where tho 
Mother-goddess was worshipped, as m the double 
cave (tipper and lowei) of 13icbe xn Crete, wheie 
a rich stole of cult objects has been found in 
recent years.® Palaces had their domestic chapel 
Or shrine, plain and of small sUe, with a ledge at 
one end for images and sacred objects. TJxe imler 
was a priestdcing, and in one instance, that of 
the palace of Enossos, ' the I^lace of the Double 
Axo^ (XdjSpyj), the whole building lias the character 
of a temple,^ Eree-standiug shiines or temples 

1 d. Maaperq, L^ArcMologte ^gyptienm, Pans, 1867, pp 66 f., 
1061, Dawn of OtvilizatioUf tr M L. MvOiure, London, 
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also existed, like that discoveied at Gouuua, a 
small enclosure 12 ft sqnaie, m the heaitof the 
town, in which weie found many images and 
cult objects ^ With the peifectmg of tlie divine 
image, a house to slieltei ifc became necessaiy, and 
the eailiest type was no nioie than a xectangulai 
oblong cellay oi cn/oSs To this was soon added 
an additional chambei, with open fiont and a 
couple of columns suppoiting an aichitiave, the 
coineib of which losted on flattened columns 
attacliod to the ends of tlie side walls These 
columns weie at hist of wood, the eaihest htoric 
columns date horn the bth cent B C Thioughout 
the wiiole peiiod of Greek religion the leotangulai 
cella remained as the central pait of all Greek 
temples, though it was sometimes piolonged back 
and fiont with additional chambei s, or smiounded 
by single oi doxible lows of columns, while these 
WGie sometimes also infcioduced within i\\Q cellu 
Yitiuvius, indeed, classifies temples accoiding to 
the aiiangeiuent of the columns in i elation to the 
oeMa ® Tiio temples of tlie gods faced eastwards, 
and opposite the entxance stood tlie image of tho 
god. xiie ccUa also contained an alfcai oi altais, 
votive ofieiirigs, and troasuie, the last being also 
stoied in the chambei behind the edict The 
temples weie nevei Luge , they weic meicly 
houses for the image, and hence weie often kept 
closed. They weie decoiated v lUi sculpfcuie and 
painting both ivitlun and without. The Loniplo 
stood within a t^/acpos, wlieie the gieat altai was 
placed, and where the woislup was caniud on ® 

{d) The Koinnn tcrnphim^ as aheady shown, 
was oiiginally a lectmgulai space of giound 
marked ofi' by the aiigui, m which a tent was 
pitched for auguial purposes, like the Gnedioiue- 
hut^ of the sliaman Stiictly speaking, the house 
of a god was the wdeSi hut the woid teinplum was 
now applied to >snch a stiucture, inaugiuated hy 
the auguis, and usually of laigei and more com 
plicated stiuctuie than the wdcs In the earliest 
times divine dwellings weie unknown. The giove, 
the cave, the health, weie the eailiei sacred places, 
or the sncellitm, a small place conseciated to a god, 
enclosed by a fence or wall, but roofless, with an 
altai and possibly an image Tlie Komnns, in 
erecting lionses foi the gods, were influenced by 
the Etruscans and the Gieeks. The Etiuscan 
temples weie of wood, oblong, with one or inoie 
chambei b and an open poitico. The Homan 
temple liad also a oential but of mucli 

greatei breadth than the Gicek, this featuie being 
piobably a result of Etiu&can mfluence The 
atiucture of temples, wliethci simple or elaboiate, 
was goneially deternimed by Gieok aichitccturo, 
though there weie diiieiencea m detail — e,{f , the 
absence of columns at the back. Oncular temples 
weie also built; those had become common in 
Gieeco^ from the 4th cent, b C , though it is nut 
impossible that the form may be copied from tlie 
early Italian house 

Before liulldiug a fcomplo, a space of ipyiound ivas hheraimd 
effatm hv the augurs, and congeorated by Vaopontifex When 
the building* was erected, if. was dedicated to a god In some 
ma lances, however, a bmlding migfht be consecrated to religious 
use without the pi elimmary augural cei emony Such bullalngs 
weie saoa, or cedes sacra, like tlie temple of Veata 4 Ontside 
tho temple stood the altai, and within burned the sacred flro. 
In the temples were stoied votive offerings, gifts, treasure of 
all lands, as well as tlie imagoes of the gods. 

(e) During the Vodic peiiod in India, as has 
been scan, there were no temploB No tiace of 
temples in the pre^Buddhiet period is known, 
but, if any existed, they must;haye been of wood, 
as they still arc in Burma, the n«e of stone in 
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aicliitectuic not having been intiocluccd until 
Asoka’B leign, as a lesult of contact with the 
West Keligious ediiices aie certainly known 
for tho first time in Tuddhi&ni The piimitivo 
sacied object in Buddhisni was not an image, but 
a lelic. This at hist was not set in a temple, 
but enclosed in a stupa, oi tope (Sinhalese dag aba) 
—an elongated hemispheiical stiuctuie standing 
on a base, the extenoi often richly caived oi 
oinamented, and crowned with a square capital 
and the chhattra, oi urabiella. Many stiipas 
contained no relic, but were erected as corn 
niernoiative objects, A path fenced by a i ailing 
sun ounded the & t upa, for cu cum ambulation, T he 
stilpa was decoiated with flags, stieaineis, and 
iloweia, and it was the chief leligious edihco of 
early Buddhism ^ Anothei lehgious edihce was 
the chatty a, a name applied to any leligious 
monument— 6 (/., a stupa with relics — but also 
lestricted to a building coi responding to a temple 
or church, tho ' chaitya hall,' uith pillared aisles 
and an apse containing a stilpa and an altai 

The carhest known stiuctural building’ of this type—e g , 
at Ter, Haiclarabad— consists of an apsidal chainbei with high 
bairel-vaulted loof In fiont is a square hall, or ma,ndax>(i — 
perhaps a latei addition, lowei in height, with a flat loof 
supported by pillars The facade above the roof of tho hall 
has a ruche containing now a Hindu image, which was prob 
ably at one time a window Within the apse stood a ddqaha^ 
now leplaced by a Vai^ijava image Cliatti/ab of this type must 
have been common m India Buddhism made use of rock 
excavations at an eaily time for ohaitgct halls, which sometimes 
had aisles ^ 

A thud structure was the vihdva — a hall where 
the monks assembled, with cells at tlie sides foi 
sleeping The vihdras were later used as temples 
and became tho centre of monastic buildings 
grouped around them. They usually stood beside 
chaztyas, though they came to be furnished with 
chapels m which leiigious services could be per- 
foimed as well as in the chatty a. 

During ten eentmies fiorn Anoka’s time onwards 
cave chattya halls and mhetras were excavated all 
over India 

In early examples at Bihar the tjiaiiya halls are merely 
oblong chambors, soinothnea with a cell or apse at the farthci 
end for the dilgaha viMh. its relic Others aie more elaboiate 
The facade of the cave represents the exterior of a wooden 
chaitya m all its details The interior is apsidftl. Pillars aio 
out in the sides, and in the apse la the ddgaba,^ which now fans 
the image of Buddha in fiont of it Some of these caves aie 
highly elaborate in their carving both within and without, and 
are also pillared structures with aisles The oava vihmas have 
ft central pillared hall with cells at the sides for monks Beyond 
the hall are one oi moio innei sanctuaries foi images of Buddha 
These are later additions Here again the aiohitocture and 
adornment \ aries horn simple to highly elaboi ate The eailiest 
free-standing vthdras were probabl} simple halls with cells 
attached, and were aomeUracs of a stoieycd pyramidal foim, 
each successive storey decreasing m size, and giving a senes 
of pillared halls one above the other, with cells for the monks 
on the terraces This architectural structure supplied a form 
foi all tho latei temples of southern Hinduism,'} Attached to 
great mopaatenea, as at Peshawar, was a court, or v%hma, with 
colls for images, and bejond that, opening from it, a circular 
or square court sui rounded byBlmifar coils, and with a stilpa 
la the centre These belong to the period of Mahftyana 
Buddhism 

One of the earliest known teinples, or ohaityas, is at Bodh 
Gaya, m front of the Bo-tiee of Buddha’s enughtenmenfc 
Frequently restored, it was probably erected in tho fith cent , 
and la 160 ft. high by 60 ft. wide It Is rectangular with an 
elongated pyiamldal form of nine storeys, each with extaior 
niches for mi^es, and the Interior ceUa contained ougmally 
an image of Buddha, Such a nine storeyed tower temple is 
unique m India, but is found frequently north of the 
Himalaya, 

Hindu temples doubtless owe much in then in- 
ception to Buddhism, and are of' great raiiety in 
airuotuie, size, and omamentation, Buttheie are 
two prmoipal groups, one in Southern India of the 
so-oalied Dravidian style, and one in IS^orthein 
India, each of which shows great uniformity m 
general plan In S. India the structure consMs 

I See tvrt, StUpa ^ Qe© art OHAwrA, 

5 Ja Fm'guBSon, Eist, of Indian and Eastern ArMeotur^, 
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of the temple pioper, or vhnajia^ ‘ tlic vehicle of fclio 
gods'— a sqnaie building witli a pyianudal loot 
which may have one oi &,oveial ^boieys, like the 
stoi eyed vihdra of Buddhism. In tins is blie sqiiaie 
coll containing the chief image of the god, and lit 
onlyfioin the doonvay Between the wall of tho 
mnei coll and tho outer wall is the pioccheioii path, 
or pradakhna Pillared poiches or halls called 
mantapams (Ski tmmdapa) pieccde the entiance, 
and aie usually laigei than the mmana Vimana 
and inantapuith stand in a walled enclobuio with 
gate-pyiauuds, oi qoparamSj couespomUug to the 
P^ptian pylons and often veiy mipo&mg Wibluii 
the enclosuie stand a pillaied hall, piiests' dwell- 
ings, tanks, and ofchei sti uctin es These temples aie 
devoted to the Vait^nava and Saiva cults, and are not 
otheiwise distinguishable apait fioui the bculptinos 
and images The eailiest examples of the vhmina 
show its deuvation from the Buddhist ap^idal 
chaitya hall. The apse foi the leiicshiine has 
become a cell foi an image and is enteied by a dooi. 
In another early example the ciiculai apse has 
given place to a cell with altar and image, sur- 
mounted by a tower, and the hall lu fiont, distinct 
from the cell, is piUaied. Cell and pillaied nave or 
maoitapam aie lopioduced m all Jain and Hindu 
temples of later date, togethei ivith the sfcoieyed 
tower. The enoinious size and elaboiate aiohiteo- 
tuial and sculptuial design of these buildings make 
them still maivellous rivals of tho cathedials of 
Euiope Some, besides tho oiigmal enclosure 
with its gate-pyiauuds, have a second or even 
thud exteiim enclosure, with gopurams, slumes, 
poiches, cells, etc. The vimana in itself cor- 
responds to the ordinal y Hindu village temple, 
and in some examples has either been sucfi a 
temple or is little more imposing than one of these. 
Sometimes two viinanas dedicated to diilerent 
divinities stand within the ceiitial enclosure In 
S. India the laigesb group or congeiies of temple 
buildings IS at Srirangam. Tliere aie seven en- 
closures, leading gradually to the central shiine, 
and the three surrounding the central enclosure 
are crowded with temples, porches, halls, etc , 
while in each wall there are two oi three gopurams 
of great height ® The idea la that each investing 
square of walls . ♦ . shall conduct the worshipper 
by regular gradations to a cential holy of holies/ ^ 
W hilo the temples of this kind are of eomiiaratively 
late date, othois of earlier date, but presenting 
the same general featuies, have been caived out 
of the solid rock and excavated internally, so that 
they are monolithic temples. The chief example.^ 
aie the laths {i atha=ivlmana) at Mamallapuiam 
and the boautitul kaildsa at Elloia.® 

Tho Northern temples (FeigufeSon'’s ‘indo-Aiyan 
style’)— m Orissa— are characterized by a 
pyramidal cnivilmeai tower on a polygonal baKo 
in which is tho central aliime, often quite amalL 
The interior plan is squaie, and in the Ormsan 
examples there aie no pillars, oi these are found 
only m modem additions, In Iron t^ is square 
porch with pyramidal roof, and sometimes in uont 
of this again additional porches^ The enclosing 
wall IS always insignificant, it it is present at all, 
and lias no gopuraMs. Otlior shrines are always 
subordLate to the towering temple proper with its 
porch. Even the more elaborate temples preserve 
these essential featmes — e.g,, the Kandary a Maha- 
deva, or temple of Biva, at Khajiuahor 
In all Hindu temples the inner cell or shxine 
with its image is tire central feature round which 
all tho other parts ate ^grouped, and to wiuoh^ how- 
ever elaborate, they are all subord^na,te# Tho cell 
is cubical, of smaE dimensions, unomamenied. 


XM, Moiusv-Wmiftm% 

Boiidon, 1801, Pf 448 i Poygvisson, i. 808^ 
5! See art tooiu, vol. v p. 270^ 
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and unlit save by the doonvay, and le too sacicd to 
be enteied by any but the puests The extenoi 
building suiioundmg the cell is of the mo&t elaboi- 
ate workmanship, olteu of a kind which ofteis little 
clue to the method of producing it. In some 
distiiets enoimouft numbeis of temples exist, 
ancient and modem, and at Denaies, the sacied 
city, there aie 1500, though none aie oldei than 
the 18th centuiy 

(/) In Nepal the stupas do not contain lehcs 
Some aie of tiattened hemispheiical shape with 
squaie capital, ‘umbiclla/ and lofty hnxal oi spue, 
like those m Tibet and China, and stand on a 
plinth on Avhich aie built shrines of the hve Dhy- 
anibuddhas. Otheia are lowei and flattei , and 
others again stand on a stiuctuie with successive 
roofs, Buddhism in Neprd is mingled with Saiv 
ism, and the characteiistic temple is a square 
atructuie of seveial deci easing stoieys divided by 
sloping roofs Some aic mounted on a pyiamidal 
stepped platform. These building,s aie of wood 
and stone ^ 

[g) In Buinia the stupa {tsedi) is bell -shaped and 
stands on a senes of platfoims, and is crowned 
with a conical linial The temples aie of squaie 
form with pi ejecting poiches In the thickness 
of the walls aie nairow coiiidois with niches in 
which aie images. A senes of storeys arianged 
pyiamidally and ei owned with a slender steeple 
foims the loof Ancient Buddlnst temples m 
Hiaui liave a lectangulai outoi enclosing wall, 
within which is the hot^ also lectangulai, with a 
porch The inteiior is divided by pillais into a 
nave and single oi double side aisles Within aio 
the high altar and image of Buddha. Behind the 
hot stands a stupa^ or phra. Yxhdras^ oi mlulnsy 
and Jcamhiimm aie buildings similar to the hot^ 
but smaller, wheie the laity come to pray oi hear 
sermons The hot is accessible only to the piiests 
The mondoh i& a rectangulai building enclosing a 
huge imago of Buddha One enclosure sometimes 
contains several of tJiese stmcfcines, elected fioni 
time to time by devout Buddhists. ^ 

(A) The eailicbt Chinese leligion had no temples, 
and apparently the genexal use of these is due to 
Buddhism, with few exceptions the temples of 
the three leligions, Confuciamsm, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, aie mainly of one type, though they differ 
in sixe. The religion to which each is dedicated 
can be discovered only from fcheii inteiioi decora- 
tions and the images whioli they enshrine. 

Buddhiafc temples are enclosed by a wall with an ornamental 
gateway The temple has a senes of porches or halls, opening 
horn each other. Two of these form onteohapela to the mam 
stiuetuie with its altai and imag-es o£ the phiee Buddhas, facini^ 
the entrance, and stalls foi the monhs Befoi e the images stands 
the tabic foi offerings, with lamps and flowei -vasey Beyond this 
another hall contains a dOgaba, and a final one enshrines the 
imago of Kv\an*vm Witnm the enclosure are the various 
bmldinga for monhs, pagodas, drum tower, bell tower, and other 
structures The rooi has the oharaotenstio form of all Ohinese 
buildings, conai\e, with projecting eaves, but more elaboiaiely 
decorated than in secular buildings. Oonfuoian temples are of 
the same geneial plan, the central ‘Hall of Great Perfection* 
containing the tablets of Confucius, his disciples, and the twelve 
sages Tables foi offei mgs stand before these Taoist temples 
contain the images of the Throe Precious Ones, in imitation 
of the thiea images of Buddhist temples 

(t) lu Japan, as m China, the earlier worship 
w^as in a conscciated enclosuie open to iho sky 
Tradition assigns the fiist temples to a peiiod neai 
the beginning of the Christian era. fcJhiutS temples 
aie not large and conform in stiucCure to the 
arphiteoturd of an age when tools were few and 
primitive. The quality of the wood used in the 
structure is of moro importance than ornamenta- 
tion and carving, whereas the eai vxngs on Buddh- 

iPergussou, 1. 2rl7l , H. A, Oldflold, JShekhes om MpaL 
8 vols , London, 1880. 

« L, Bburnereau, M Siam anmn, arcMolofft^^ ^pigrapki^. 

(ATO xvih, 3cxxu)i Paris, 1898-1008 , Spieis, in Fer- 
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let temples aie highly elaboiate, and have much 
gilding, lacquei-woik, and painting The oldest 
Shinto temples <ind many of the smaller ones aie 
thatched The typo is similai to that of China, 
showing that Chinese influences i)iGvailcd 

The templr> aiea, at least m tiiQ case of the greater temples, has 
stvoial eiiclosuieg, with feneuB and gateways pi ocorled by flights 
of steps Tiio grouping ot the various slruclurt s diftera accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, usually on a slope, giving the 
chief eiTiinenoe to the main shnne Shinto temples, but lately 
Buddhist, aio pieceded bj the charaoteristio fonwit of two 
wooden upiights with cioss bars, the upper one piojec tmg .md 
curving up wauls at the ends , they coi respond to the g iteways of 
s/ilpasand temples in India, hke that of the tope at banehi, and 
toRiniilar struHuies in leligioua architeebme elsewhere i The 
temple consiMls of two oi tluce halls, one an oia,toi> oi pia3’^er 
hall for woishippeis, an inteivemnghall, andthesanctuaiv open 
only to the pnesU Shinto temples have no images, a muror 
visually constituting the sjmbol of deity Some temples aio 
dedicated to more than one divinity An altar stands m the 
faluine The lav-w oi shipper, enteung the prajei hall, pulls a 
rope attached to a gong and so announces his presence to the 
deity befoi e beginning hib devotions Withm the temple tn- 
Uosuie, as In China, the giounda often being laid out artistically, 
stand a pagoda, dium tower, belfry, stage for religious dances, 
Id^irai'y, ifotive-oflonughall^ store houses, kitchen, pi mats’ rooms, 
etc This geneial description aiiplies to both Shinto and Buddh 
ist temples, though the latter ai e generally more gorgeous and 
iinijosmg, and contain images, lights, votive offeunga, lotus 
flowers of silvei gill, while thepricstlv ritual is elaboiate tIilj 
are usually built of wood, with gilding and porcelain casing, 
and metal work , the roofs ai e of tiles 

(;) In Tibet the Biiddhi&t monasteiies aie the 
chief aichitectuial sfcmctmes, occupying laige aicaa 
and containing a square foi assemblies, in which 
stands the temple 

Thm is a stone rectangular building, on the top of which is 
a pavilion with a roof of Oiunese type The interioi is divided into 
a nave and side aisles by pillars, which are painted in yellow and 
red The thi ee ^ eat Buddhist images with their altar stand at 
one end Other images stand along the side w'alls There are 
no windows, and the interior, which is richly coloured or 
decorated with fiescoesand hung with banner, is lit by lamps 
Scats for the various officials and Llmaist congregation arc ar 
ranged according to a definite older. The temple is approached 
by a flight of steps and a gateway guarded by demonuui 
figures In the vestibule are images of the kings of the four 
quarteiB, and also prayer-wheels These, in laiger temples, aie 
placed m detached chapels, in which are images of lower divin 
ities Oocasioually, as at Qyan-tse, a temple is built in stepped 
fcertacea, like a vlmana, ciowned by a drum like structuie, on 
which are a squaie and a ohhaitta canopy Shrines to the 
different Buddhas occupy the various storeys a The great 
* cathedral * at Lluisa faces eastward, and is three-storeyed, the 
roof being of gold The approach is through a pillared hall, 
adorned with piotmes* Beyond tins is an antecomfe, leading to 
a piUaied hall, shaped like o basilica and divided into aisles by a 
seiies of colonnades It is lit from above, os there aie no side 
windows On the side walls aio chapels Lattice work separ- 
ates the cross aisles from the longer aisles, and on the west the 
sacred place is approaohed by a staircase This is in form of 
a squaie, with six side chapela, thiee on each side An altar 
stands in the centra, and on the west is a recess with an imago 
of Buddha Here too are the seats of the Dalai and Tashi 
Lamas, and of abbots and lesser oflicials, as well as images, 
relics, prayer-wheels, etc ^ 

{h) The Hebiews had difteieni kinds of sanc- 
tuaxies before the Temple was built at Jerusalem 
The ‘ tent of meeting ^ lefened to in E was pitched 
outside the camp m the wilderness. Theie Moses 
communed with God^ who appeared in a pillai of 
cloud {Ex Nu 112« 12® 14J«). It is not 
desciibed, and was obviously of a simple chaiaotei 
Its one guaidian was Joshua, who ' departed not 
out of the tent ^ (Ex 38^^) The tent may have 
contained the saoied Ark, a kind of abode qx deity, 
as Nu 7®® shows (cf 2 S 15^®), though tent and Ark 
ai e never mentioned toge thei . Such portable sane- 
tuaiies were used by the Semites, either in nomadic 
or in moio settled times, in the latter case certainly 
in connexion with wai, when the images were 
earned with the army. The Hebrew Hent* was 
used for sacred divination like the Semitic porfcalile 
sanctuary, and it may be compared with the sacred 
tents of the Omaha, ^ The Tauernaole, elaborately 

1 See art. Door, § a, vol. iv, p. Sdga, 

2 L A Waddell, The SuMhism of Tibet London, 1896* p 
287 ff. , Fergusaou, i. 290 f. 

Waddell, p. 800; see also his Lhasa md its MvsteneSt 
London, 1906. p 361 ff, 

^ See § z (/) above 
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desciibed by P, and coniaining the Axk, was piob- 
ably nevei moic than an ideal paestly con&tuictiou 
proje( 5 ted upon the past The Ailc was latex kept 
xn a * house ^ 01 teiuide at Shiloh (1 S 1 *^ 3 ^ J®)* which 
may have been destroyed by tire Diilistiiies, who 
can rod od the Axk On its lecoveiy, it was kept 
fioin time to tune in piivate houfecs, and possibly 
in a tent (2 S 7^), as it was so kept iatei by David 
at Jeiusaleni {2 S 6 ^’, cf IP^) Tents weie also 
used aftei the settlement m Canaan on the * high 
places ^ (2 K 23^ Ezk 16^^ ‘ sewn high places ’). 

What the * house ' at Shiloh was like wc have no means of 
knowiujj, but probably rt was nob elaborate Micah’s imaj^e and 
othei roh^ious objeots were kept in an apattmenb of hia house 
(Jg 17^ Ibi^) When captured by the Danites, these were placed 
in a sanctuary at Laish At Nob there was a sanctuary with iba 
priebthood, containing an ophod and a table of holy bread 
(1 S 21) 

Tent and high place weie succeeded by the 
Temple built by Solomon. It stood wiUun a gieat 
comt as one of a senes of buildings, including the 
palace, and was thus dominated by the lattei, to 
some extent, though it was it&elf the chief building 
It had its own ‘ com t of the temple,^ suiiounded by 
a wall of stone and cedai 

The Temple was an oblong structure of atone, faced by a 
porch, In front of which stood two bronze prllaia called Jaohrn 
and BoaK, like those in front of other Semitic ttiiiplea Tiro 
structure, exclusive of the porch, which was of equal breadth 
with the Temple, was CO cubits long, 20 broad, and JO hidi It 
was divided by a partition with doors into a Holy Place 
and an Oracle, or Most Holy Place (de&h)— a square dark ohani- 
bei 20oubits in each direction, leaving a space of 10 cubits above 
it The interior walls were lined with cedar, carved, and oina 
mented with gold, and the floor was of cypress Between the 
walls of the structure and an outer wall, lunning round the 
sides and back to the height of 20 cubits, were three storeys of 
rooms for treahui e and Temple ornaments In the Temple wall, 
above these, there were latticed windows The Oracle, or Most 
Holy Place, the adyLum^ was the dwelling of Jahweh, and con 
tamed the Ark with the oherubun In the Holy Place stood the 
altar of shewbread, the altar of incense,! and ten candlesticks, 
five on each side Outside tho poich, which faced oast, was the 
altar of burnt offering, and near it a brazen sea supported by 
metal oxen, as well as ten smaller lavers on wheels The people 
gathered for worship m the court, though it is called ‘the 
priests’ court ’ The Holy Place was for the priests alone—a 
suggestive difference, appearing now for the first tune 8 

Thus the mam featuies of the Temple were 
common with thobe of Syrian and Phceniaan 
temples of the peiiod — poicli, outer chamber, and 
adytum — though some have suggested Egyptian 
inuuenoes in its construction.^ 

Ezekiel’s ideal Temple has the same division of 
inner and outex sanctuaries and poich, but theie 
aie two courts, an xnnei one foi tlio piiests, an 
outer fox the laity , and the sacred building was to 
be entirely dissociated fiom all secular buildings, 
and was also to be shut out fiom Jerusalem by tire 
lands of tho Zadokitea,^ 

Zerubbabel’s Temple of the restoiation pexiod 
had an outer court with wails and gates, and an 
innei court in which stood the altai of unhewn 
stones, and perhaps a laver Into the inner couit 
the appear to have had access foi a time at 
least. The Temple itself had a Holy of Holies, 
but was unique among temples in pos&essmg no 
lepiesentation or symbol of deity, the Ark having 
been lost The presence of deity, however, was 
marked by the ntual of the Day of Atonement 
The Holy of Holies was sepaiated from the Holy 
Place by a cm tain, and this chambei contained 
the table of shewbread, altar of incense, and the 
seven-branched candlestick The Holy Place was 
entered by a cuitam. 

Heiod’s Temple, built about 20 B.O., was on a 
laigei scale than any of its piedeeessors, but the 
general plan was the same. 

1 1 K; 7^b perhaps a later addition to the toxt^ 
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A largo outer comt— * the court of the Gentiles’— as sui 
rounded by poibn-Ots or oloihLoiy with uraible pillais, built 
against the enclosing battlcmentecl wall Within the ,uca, on 
a raised platform, a second com t surrounded by a tciiaoo 
and an enclosing wall with nine £,abes, and wrtli charnheia and 
porlKoea on its inner side Withm this none but Jews might 
entoi A wall across tho breadth of thm mnei court divided ifc 
into two pnits, the smaller of which was ‘the comt of tho 
women ’ The other part was open to male worshippers, and 
within its area stood the temple building, sunounded by a 
breastwork of stone enclosing the coui t of the pneats Withm 
this court priests only could enter, except when a layman 
offered a sactitice which required hrs piLucnce The Temple 
within this inner area was preceded by a, lofty por<h and gate- 
way This gave access to the helal^ or Holy Place, across the 
^leat door of which Irung a cuitam, and this again to the dehlu 
the Holy of Iloiirs, aorosa the entrance to which hung two 
cm tains Above these was an uppci storey, and a aide building 
of thiee storeys surrounded the Temple on thiee sides In tho 
h&hdl, which was open only to the piiests, stood the table of 
bhewbiead, altar of incense, and Be\ cn branched candUsticlc 
The deUr was empty and quite dark, and wag entered by the 
high priest alone on the Day of Atonement In front of the 
porch outside stood the alUr of burnt offering and the laver 
: The building was of white marble, and the eastern front and 
part of the walls were covered with gold l The deM't was 20 
cubits square , the hBkai 40 cubits long, 20 broad, and 40 high 
The porch was 100 cubits high, 100 bioad, and 20 in depth, and 
extei^kded on i)oth sides beyond the Temple, with its side build 
mgs, by some 16 cubits Herod had raised many pagan temples 
thi oughout his dominions, aud ho erected this for the Jews in 
his capital partly as a matter of policy 
5 . Conclusion,— A geneial survey of temples 
shows that the essential part is the celia^ or cliamhei, 
for the image of Uio god, and that, whatevei 
additions are made hy way of incieasing the splen- 
dour of the temple 01 as adjuncts to it, this remains 
constant, and is indeed its most impoitant featuie. 
It is the holy place, and is seldom if ever entered 
save hy the puests. The temple at Eleusis forms 
an exception, for appaiently theie all was open 
to the woi shippers But gen ei ally woiahip takes 
place m the temple aiea or -vvithm the hall pre- 
ceding the GcllcCi which is veiy often daik and unlit 
by windows The Jewish synagogue, the Muham- 
madan mosque, and the Christian chuich are not 
stiietly temples, for they are not houses enclosing 
a divine image, hut places of public prayei Yet 
even in the mosque the leoess, or indicating 

the direction of the kdhah, towaids which the 
worshipper prays, has a certain parallel to the cella 
with Its image which the woislupper also faces. 
The great mosque at Mecca also contains the kdbah 
•with the sacied black stone, and the kdbah is an 
old butieconstiucted sanctuary within the mosque 
In the Cliiistxan church the chancel and the 


sanctuaiy with the altar are not oidinaiily open to 
tlxe laity assembled m the nave, but yet they 
appioacU the altai at the Holy Communion, 
Ceitain temples aie national holy places, like 
the Pantheon at Home, the kcCbah at Mecca, and 
similar gieat temples xn important centies. Pil- 
grimages aie often made to temples, and temples 
ioim asylums whither cmninals llee for safety. 
Fiequently tlieie is much symbolism eonneotod 
with the temple, and attention is paid to the 
direction in which it faces, most temples facing the 
east 01 the place of the rising sun Yery often in 
connexion with one great temple theie will be a 
seiieb of lessei shrinea for other divinities, all foxra- 
ing a group of sacred buildings within the area 
The area is usually enclosed by a wall ivitli gates, 
which are often most elaborate* and avenues, while 
pillars and poles stand about it, and it is often 
decorated with flags and streamers It is mteiest- 
ing also to notice how frequently with tho change 
of a rehgion the old sacred places are retained, and 
successive buildings occupy the old site, or the same 
temple serves for new deities. 
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TEN ARTICLES.— See CoiMssiONS, vol m 
1> 851 

TEN COMM ANDMENTS.-See Decalogue 

TENDAL— See Philosophy (Japanese). 

TERAPHIM. — See Images aitd Idols 
{HelneAV). 

TEUTONIC RELIGION - 1 iNTROmrc- 
TORY*'— ‘I. Position of the Teutonic peoples.— 
We have no detailed lufonuation (and indeed little 
histone evidence of any hind) i elating to the 
Teutonic peoples befoie the time of Julius Coesai 
(68 B.c ). Foi the fiist one and a half centunes 
A.D., however, a compaiatively laigo amount ot 
evidence is oh tamable Diiimg this time the aiea 
occupied extended fiom the Rhine to the ba&in of 
the Vistula Fiom the Roman empiie it was 
aepaiated by the iivcrs Rhine and Danube and by 
a foitified line connecting these two livers On 
the east and south east the boundaries of the 
Teutonic aiea cannot be detei mined with any 
decision— the plain oi Ilungaiy was occupied 
aigely by Saimatian peoples, but it seems piob- 
able tnat the Teutonic peoples extended into the 
basin of the iivei Dneistex. In the noith they 
undoubtedly occupied the kingdom of Denmaik 
and Gonsideiable poitions of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

Fiom the 3rd to the 6fch cent, the Teutonic 
peoples extended then dominions considerably to 
the south-east, south, and west The Goths con- 
q'ueied a laige portion of S Russia, and from about 
260 to 270 tlie Romans had to give up to them their 
texTifcory of Dacia (north of the Lower Danube) , 
moxeover, about the same time the Alamanni 
occupied the Black Foiest legion During the 4th 
cent, bands of warriors, in evei-increasing numbeis, 
began to enter the Roman service, and towards the 
close of the century a laige section of the Goths 
was admitted on Uqg within the Roman territoiies 
m the Balkan Peninsula Between 40S and 486 
all the western teriitones ot the empue w’ere 
coiKiueied by the Teutonic peoples, of which the 
most impoitant weie (1) Visigoths, who occupied 
B France and Spam after 412 ; (2) Ostrogoths, who 
occupied Italy, 4S9-553 ; (3) Vandals, wrio oios&ed 
the Rhine in 406, and in 420 passed over into 
Afiica, winch they held for over 100 yeais, (4) 
Buiguudiaus, who ciossed tlio Rhine shortly after 
the Vandals and in 443 occupied S E. Fiance j (5) 
Alamanni, who ■went into Alsace and Switzerland 
about the same timo •, (6) Bavaijans, who occupied 
the Alpine regions faiUier east probably about 
the same date j (7) Fianka, who conquered and 
occupied successively one part after another of 
Gaul from 428 onwards, becoming supreme by then 
victory over the Visigoths in 607 ; (8) Langobardl, 
w’he, af tei occupying for some time the province ot 
Austria and the Alpine regions to the south, passed 
mto Italy about 668 and brought the gi eater part 
of the peninsula under then dominioni (0) Fnghsh, 
who conquered and occupied most of the son them 
half of Britain from about the middle of the 6th 
cent, onwards. 

Before the end of the 8th cent, a new senes of 
movements began among the Northern peoples, an 
activity almost ontnely maritime and lasting 
throughout the 9th and XOtli centniies ; this period 
was commonly known as the Viking Age. While 
lit lasted, large iriimiwis of piratical adventurers 


settled on the coasts of the Scottish islands, of 
Ii eland, of the Netherlands, and of N. Fiance 
The last named, occupied by the vikings under the 
leadeiship of Hi6ifr, son of Rognvald, ofhcei of 
Haiold the Fan -haired, king of Norway, became 
aftei 911 the eaildom of Noimandy Fiom 866 
onwards a laige part of England too came under 
Scandinavian rule, though this domination was 
only tempoxary. In 870, however, those Noi wegian 
chieftains who were uuwilliim to accept the 
soveieignty of Haiold the Fair-haued began 
permanently to settle in Iceland, and more than 
100 years later, m 985, Greenland was colonized 
from Iceland, Contemporaneous with these events 
were similar movements acioss the Baltic, which 
probably emanated mainly from Sweden The 
establishment of the Russian kingdom (tiaditional 
date 859) was due to such bands of adventurers 
In the East we hear of raids by parties of Scandi- 
navians as fai as the Caspian. 

2 , The conversion of the Teutonic peoples. — As 
conveision rvas m geneial due to diioct contact 
with the Romans, we find those Teutonic peoples 
first converted who weie settled within the terri- 
tories of the empire. Befoie the middle of the 4th 
cent the conversion of the Gotlisby Wnlfilasto the 
Allan foim of the Cliiistian loligion had begun and 
was practically complete within a geneiation 
Fiom them this religion must have spiead veiy 
lapidly to tho Gepidm in E Hungary and to othei 
neighbourmg peoples, since the Vandals appear to 
have been converted before the great movement to 
the West began The Rugii in the province of 
Austiia, the Langobardi, and some of the Bur- 
gundians also adopted the Aiian form of Christi- 
anity, while the Franks before the close of the 6th 
cent, and the English in the 7th weie converted to 
Catholicism. It was due largely to the efioita of 
Irish and English missionaries' that between the 
6th and 8th centuries the remaining peoples on the 
Continent (except the Danes), vi/ Alamanni, 
Bavarians, Old Saxons, and Frisians, weie con- 
verted In the 8th cent after great dilhculty 
Charlemagne enforced the adoption of Christianity 
throughout the teiiitoiy of the Old Saxons who 
had been conquered by him. Among the Danes 
and the Swedes missionaiy enterprises met with 
some tempoiaiy success, especially in the 9th cent, 
during the time of the missionary bishop Ansgar 
(826 to his death in 866). But (jhiisLiamty was 
pot permanently established in Denmark till after 
the defeat of Harold Goimsson by Otto ll, in 973 
In Norway Hdkon I. (934-96U) and his successors 
Harald ii. and hxs brothers (960-976) wore Christ- 
ians, but the country was very little adected till 
the time of Olaf Tryg^vason (995-1000), to whom 
conversion was really due. Many of the Scandi- 
navians settled m the British Isles were converted 
before the close of the 9tli cent ^ and these counti les 
had become entirely Christian in the course of the 
lObh century. Some of the early settlers of Iceland 
had been converted to Christianity m the Biitish 
Isles, but lb was abandoned by their descendants 
and not established in the island till 1000 The 
tiaditional date of the establishment of Christianity 
in Sweden was 1008, but it was only towards the 
close of the 11th cent that the heathen lehgion 
was entirely abolished. The adoption of Christi- 
anity by the Russians dates from 988. 

3 . Authorities .--(I) The little informution which we poBaess 
reiatiug to the rchglou of the Teuioaio peoples during: tho 
period befoie theii invamou of Roman teiritorieein the 6 th 
cent, IS derived from the wutmgs of Ojnsar, 8 trabo, and Tacitus 
— 'Stipeoially tvom Tacitus* GennWniaf written in the let oeti- 
inry Some little evidence is also furnished by Boman insonp. 
tions Still leas infoiTOatioh is to be obtamod from the period 
during which the Teutonic peoples hvlng on the Continent 
wove converted, though a feiv scattered noUcea ire preserved, 
m tho wiitings of Amndanus Marcelimua (Mo 4th oent ), of 
Jordancs (a 660), and especially of Ihocopm^ (about tho aahio 
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date) In the Stli and 9lh ccntuiieg a little evidence is to bo 
doUvod fioin laws and capitularies m which heathen piacfcices 
are prohibited, and buivivila of heathen piactices aie octaaion 
ally noticed in wiitingo of a miuh latei date The autliouties 
until the Cth cent aie entiiely Qicek and Latin, m the 7th 
Latin alone, and with the okc option of Joidanes, a monk of 
Qotliio family, we hivo no lecoids of Teutonic nationality 
As to actual beliefs we leain veiy little The only myth 
which has come down to mi is of Lanf,obardic oiif^m and con 
netted obviously with an attempt to explain the name of that 
people It ocouia foi the lust time in the 0) igo (jmtLS Laiitjo 
Ufudantm, an anonymous work datinj? piobably fiom tiu 71h 
century Theie are also two Geiman metiioal charms fiom 
Mersobuig which deal with mytholo|iical subjects (lUth cent 
MS’S) Beyond this we have scauiU moie than a tew nimes, 
particulaily those of tho days of the week, which aie trans 
lations froni Tiatiri and date pi oh ibly from the 4th centiirj 
(Z) English — In England most of tho evidence avaiUlile, 
which is but little, is contained in tiio wii tings of Bede (f 735), 
who in the Cfuonicla attached to (lie de Ratinne Tempo) um haa 
loft an account of the calendai used by the English in heathen 
times A few lefoionces to then leligion bcfoie conversion aro 
piesencdalso m the Ecalesiastioal Uxstoiij No Anglo Saxon 
poems have tome down to mb m a pmely heathen form, but a 
ccitain amount of infoiinatioii lelating to heathen piacticos and 
beliefs may be obtained fiom Ikoivulf md also ftom ceituin 
shorter poems, especially from (haims We may also loam 
somctlnng of the m>thologiual conceptions of the English from 
glosaariLi, letieis, and other writings 

(3) Danes and Swedes — Geitain foi eign Latin works throw 
light on the leligion of the Danes and Swedes Paiticulai 
mention may be made (for tho Swedes) of the Life oj St, Ansqar 
wiitten by his disciple Itimbeitus, and of the woik of Adam of 
Bremen, who in the 4th book of his U istoi y of the Chxii ch oJ Earn- 
bwy gives an impoitant desciiption of tho sanctuary at Upsala 
Latei Danish historians add considerabl} to oiii knowledge 
both of leligion and of mythology for Danes and Swedes In 
particular we have the Danish llistory of Saxo Giammatious 
(fl 1200), min h of the infoimation in which is obtained fiom 
Icelandic soui ces Ho himself acknowledges this in his relerence 
to the men of Thule 

‘ Then stoies, wine h aio stocked svifch attestations of histoi ical 
events, I have examined somewhat closely, and have woven 
togethei no small poition of the present woik hy following then 
nanativc ’ i 

Some impoitant evidence from eailiei times is also to bo 
obtained from insciiptions and aculptincd monuments of tho 
heathen peiiod 

(4) No) way and Iceland —{a) Foi the leligion of Noiway ami 
Iceland far more abundant information is available fiom the 
Icelandic sagas, the evidence Qf which vanes gieatly in value, 
First in importance aie the Xslendinga Soqui (‘Stones of the 
People of Iceland *), anonymous woiks wiiiten chiefly in tho 
13th cent , though a few may be slightly oldei These are based 
on oial sagas — stoiies pieseived by oial tradition m a more or 
less flxed form of woids—fiom the lattoi pait ofthelOfchand 
early 11th centimes Among these special mention may be 
maefe of Eyrbyggja Saga^ which In its early chapters gives an 
account of the religious piactu es of a ceitnm Thdrdlfr ofMosti, 
who emigiated to Iceland c byi to escape from Haiold the 
Fan Imucd Much infoimation relating to religion is also given 
in Egtlb Saga, Njals Saga^ Vlga G Inn is, Saga These sagas tell 
us not only of tho i ehgion of Iceland itself, bub also of the home- 
land Noi way both before and af tei ( he settlement Foi thi ough- 
out the period coveied by tho Islendmqa Soqui (till e 1030) it 
was cuatomaiy for Icelandeis to visit the home oounuy, and 
consequently the scene of the sagas is often laid in Norway 

Next m ordci to these come the Stones of the Kings of No) 
way^ contained in the impoitant (‘ollection known as the //tnm?- 
hingla by Snoru Sturlason (f j.2U) As an authoiity for the 
period of Ilaioid the Fan haiied, he is notinfeilor to the wHteis 
of the Ihlmdvnga Sogur, but his aoLOunt of earhoi pciiods, 
contained in the first saga, Ynqhnga Saqa^ is legendary 
Tho longoi sagas of Olaf 'hyqgvason and of St Olaft m the 
Flateyjarbdl and in the Formnanna Sogui\ offer a large 
amount of additional information, which m geneial is of a moie 
legendary chai actor th«tn, Bnoiii’s sagas of tlie same kings, but .U1 
these sagas deal primarily with Noiway, Much infoimation too 
about religious practices and beliefs is contained in various 
stories of ancient lime— the Fornaldai Sdgiir — which, like the 
Mendinga Sbgn/)', are for the most part anonymous, but of 
which the authority i« much Infeiior to that of the lattoi In 
part they are derived fiom earlier poems, some of which aro 
ingeitedin the text. But there is no doubt that much fiction is 
embodied in these stories. The most Important are Eervam') 
Saqa ok Eeidhi eks Knnungs and Qautreks Saga, 

(ft) For Norse mythology the chief aouices of information are 
tho poems commonh known as the Older Edda, the MSS of 
which date only from the ISth century The poems themselves, 
on the other hand, aro for the most part considerably older, 
moat of those on mythological subjects dating probably from 
the XOth cent, and even in some cases from the 9th, and bolong- 
mg conseqtxently to the heathen period. The poems which 
give us most information aro Vblv^spdt Vafth’iUthnismdli and 
^mnisindt Tho first deals With the co&mogony and'fate of the , 
gbds The second is in the form of a dialogue on mythological 
lore between Othm and the giant Vafthrdtlinxr. The third is a 
monologue by the disguised Othin, who gradually reveate hiroaelf 
by hie mythological knowledge Nepet m order of importance 

1 X Tiv 0. Elton, p 6. 


aie Lokitsenna, anothia dialogue poem in wliiUi Lokl attaclcs 
vaiious ^ods and goddeasLs with siandalous chaigoa, SLi)nis^ 
tadl, which tells of the wooing of Geithi foi the god Fievi . 
Eynnskvitha and 'I’hi yinskvUha, desciiptiona oi tlio adventuiea 
of the god Thot , VegtamslvUhaG adiMoguo 
between Thor and a feiriman supposed to bo Othm , Alvts^indL 
a dialogue between Thor and a dwarf , Uyndlaimh, a dialogue 
bptvyeeii the goddess lueyja and a giantess Hyndla Much 
mythology is also contained in tho philosuphical poem Edvamdlf 
and UK idcntally in souu, of the heroic poems in the aaum 
collection 

In addilioii to the Edda poems thcie have been pieaerved the 
so called ‘skaldic’ poems dating fioin the 9th and 10th con- 
tiuic‘3 by known authors The earliest of these (eaily 9th cent ) 
aio fiagmcnta of poeti> by Biagi Bocldv&on, some of which are 
pieserved, and which we know come fiom Ragnuisdrapa To 
the late 9th cent belong the Ynghnqatal and llaustltyng by 
Thjotholfi of Hvln, a genealogical poem dest ubingthe anceatoie 
of the Noiw^c^ian loyal family To the same cenbuiy belonga 
tho poet, Thoibjom Iloinkloh The EiriUmal^ an mcoraplete 
poem whose authoiship is unknow'n, deaciibes the death of 
Eric Blood axe ahoiUy after 964 

Theie aie also extant two poems by Eyvindi Skaldaspillir, tho 
Uakonarmdl le counting the death of H.llcon i m 900, a copy of 
the EDilwmoX^ and the TJaleygjatdk a genealogical poem deal- 
ing with the ancestois of the e.uls of Lathir, and modelled on 
Ynghngatdl Befeionces to mythology are also coutained ui 
many othoi poems 

It IS to be noted that our knowledge of mythology comes 
almost entuely from Icelandic sources, for even the Noiweglan 
poems— including the poems of the Edda, many of which were 
doubtless composed in Nonvay — aie pieseived only m Icelandic 
MSS Tho chief reason for this phenomenon is doubtless to be 
found m the pocuhai faculty for oral tiadition developed in 
Iceland dining tho Zlth cent or slightly earlier, for which it 
would be difficult to find n parallel m Emope, except in Ireland 
Tho unusual conditions under which Iceland was converted 
alfoid anothci reason, for there Christianity was not forced 
from above, as in countnea with monaichical goveinraent In- 
deed in Iceland theie existed no strong central power which 
could effectively stamp out tho obaeivanees and oiadicato the 
lemeinbiance of the old faith The Ucditions of the heathen 
age survived the hostility of the Ohuich m the llth cent and 
forintd evidently a loading souice of llteiaiy and antiquarian 
intoicst to subsequent generations 

A systematic account of Noise mythology la given in SnorvFs 
Edda (corninonly called the Prose Edda), the first paifc of which, 
Oylfagnmtng (‘the Befooling of Gy Hi’), is entirely devoted to 
Iho subject Much mythology too is also introduced inoidon- 
tally into the second paib, SXaldslapaimdl (f the Language of 
Poetry') The chief authoiities used by Snoiri heie aie the 
poems of the Edda {Vblmpu^ Vafthruihnismdk and Grim- 
msmtU) He makes uso also of some lost poems and also no 
doubt of oial tiadition 

Another account, which, however, has very little in common 
with the Edda, is given by the fcaraa aiithoi In tho opening 
chapters of YngUnga Saga In it the gods aie represented aa 
having lived on earth as the luleis of the Swedes in ancient 
times— an account in which the enhemeiiatio element JS promi- 
nent A ceitain amount of mythological infoimation also Is 
aftoidedbythe Foinaldai Sogur 

(c) The chief authoiity for the ethics of heathen times is the 
Edda poem called JJd«awa/, which, propeily speaking, appears 
to bo a composite woik, made up of live diffeient poems. In 
BUbatance it may be conijiaied with Hesiod’s Woiks and Days 
or with tho early Egyptian Wisdom of Ptah hetep ^ Such 
maxima occm in aeveial other Edda poems, particularly in 
Fdfmsmal and Sigrdiifumal, They aie also common in the 
earliest Anglo Saxon poems, though these do not often contain 
distinctively heathen precepts The ethical standaids of 
heathen times are no doubt faithfully imi trayed in eaily Noise 
poetry and in sagas i plating to tho same period With certain 
rpseivations the same maybe said of Eeowuy^and other Anglo- 
Saxon poems 

4 Difficulties.— One of tlie greatest diMonlties 
which the student of Teutonic mythology has to 
face iS the question of how far the mythology and 
lehgimis j)iactices found in Iceland alono oi in 
Iceland and Noiway wexeshaied also by fcho Danes 
and Swedes or by the Teiltonic peoples m genoml. 
Indeed so little eyidence is available, except for 
loeiand and Noiway, that neithoi positive nor 
negative conclusions can he dx^awn with any con- 
fidence Thus we have no information except 
from Norwegian-Icelandio sources of some of the 
more important deities, such as Freyja and Haim^ 
dallr 5 yet are we justified in assuming that th^^e 
deities were unknown except m Norway and 
Iceland ? One is forced *to hesitate j for occasion* 
ally evidence is forthcoming for characters or 
conceptions which' one might justihably have 
assumed to he the creation of Noise liteiature. 
Othm’s horse^ Sleipnir— to quote one instance— m 

1 Tr. py B.' A. IV, Budge (* Egyptian XAhmx % . 
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lepieseuted as having eight legs in Noi&e mytho- 
logy, and we lirid a clcai lopiesentation of such a 
horse on an eii graved luonament at Tjangvide, 
Gotland.^ The iicling milky rjitr too (one of the 
most pictuieequo conceptions of Noise mythology) 
might well have been legaided as the cieation of 
Noiwegian poetry, had we not met with the same 
conception on a Swedish iiibciiption at liok , 
indeed with gioat piobability it may be traced also 
in an Anglo-yaxon chaim, 

Anotlier difficulty which confronts the student 
IS that at first sight theie appeals to be an iireeou- 
oilable disci epancy between the account of Noise 
mythology given by Snorii and the lofeiences to 
religious beliefs and obseivances lecoided in the 
IsUndinga Sogur, The foiuiei lemesents Othin 
as the chief and most impoitant god of the Noise 
pantheon ; and the early poems of the Edda and of 
the skalds agiee with this repiesentation. The 
IsUnthngct ^oguTy on the other hand, scarcely 
records a single instance of woislnp of Otlnn In 
them Thoi is by far the most prominent deity, and 
after him Treyi* It is only in the Fo'inaldai 
Sogur and m the other sagas i elating to the 
legeiidaiy period ^ that we find Otluu piommeut. 
The explanation of this fact is piobably that the 
worship of Otlunand that of Thoi belong to difieient 
classes of the population , the former was the god 
of the loyal families and of then militaiy followeia, 
while the lattei was the god of the free population 
in general. Kingship nevei existed m Iceland, 
and very few settieis appeal to have been of loyal 
blood, and consequently the god of this class of 
society, though still celebiated m poetry, does not 
seem to have leceived any actual woiship. 

Lastly, one chaiacteristio of Noise mythology 
may doubtless be accounted foi by the fact that 
so much of om information is diawn fiom Iceland 
In peouliai coutiast to the mythologies of other 
peoples, the Noise deities aie not associated with 
paiticnlar localities, and herein no student can 
lail to contiast Noise and Greek mythologies. 
Fieyi indeed is tiaditionally associated with 
Upsala, and Uieie aie indications which connect 
Gifjbn wnlh Sjaelland j but these instances aie 
raie The homes of the gods mentioned in the 
Edda. poBm8“-ljieitliablik, the home of Balder, 
Ilminbiorg, the home of Heimdallr, etc — seem to 
be purely mybhicab Some evidence is to be found 
in place-names, howevei, that vauons deities were 
connected with localities m Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland as well as with distixots in other Teutonic 
lands The reason loi this comiiaiative absence of 
local association is obviously to be found in the 
fact that by their eniigiation the colonists weie 
cut oil fiom the ancient sanetuaxies of their lace 
II. GOJDSy SPlRlTSy AFX> MYTBlOAh PBINQS — 
Since Noise hteiatuie oilers an abundance 
of mateiial for the study of its mythology and 
religion, it seems almost necessary to make it the 
basis of any description of Teutonic mythology 
and religion In the following account under eacli 
heading an attempt will be made to show also how 
far the testimony available for the mythology of 
the other Teutome peoples is conoboiative or dis- 
coidank In the fiist place, it is convenient to 
distinguish between (1 ) beings essentially mythical 
and (2) beings or phenomena m thomselves natural 
but tieated mythologically. 

i Beings essentially mythioal.— .This class 
consists of the following : (1) aadr (sing, dss) and 
mnir^ (2) ^btmr (sing, jQtunn)^ (3) dAiQvgar (sing. 
dmrgr). (4) (Xlfr)y (5) nornir (sing. norn)y 

(6) ualhyvgxir (sing, vallyrja)^ (7) fylgjur (sing 
fylgja,)i (8) lanmatUir, (9) such impersonal con- 
oeptions as Yggdrasil’s ash. 

I Of. Pu Oballlu, iTAe TxTidng Aq^y i US. 

a Of. Tnglinga mga 


I, Aesir and vamr, — (<r) Noise —It is a pecnliai 
charactoiistic of Noise mythology that it possesses 
two classes of gods To tlie (testr belong Othin, 
his sons Tiioi, Balclei, Vali, Vithaii,^ his biotheis 
Vili and Ve,^ and otUeis To the vamr belong 
Njorthi and his childien Fieyr and Freyja 
Possibly also to the same class belongs Ileimdailr, 
foi, though this IS not altogethei pioved by 
Thrymskvitha, 14, yet the fact that he is often 
associated with Fieyja, appaiently as hei guaidian, 
points m this direction,^ 

The story of ttie relationship of the two sets of gods is told 
most fully in 1 nqhnqa Saget^ 4 There had been a war be 
tween them, whu h was eventually settled by an exchange of 
hostages Njoithr and his childien were given iis hostages to 
the ae^ir^ and Iloenii auompanicd by Miniir was sent as a 
pledge to the vamt This stoiy, in part at least, is known to 
eaily poetry In Vdlubpa, 21, it is suggested that the vamr 
wt'ie auGLCssful, while in Vftfthruihnihmal, S9, wo are told that 
Njoi bhi had been given as a hostage to the aesiTf and that ho 
would return home to the vanir at the ‘ Raqnar liok * 

Apaifc fiom the vumr the divine mythology is 
confined to the aosir, in which teini all the gods 
collectively aie included With them there aie 
goddesses, known compiehcnsively as dsynjUTy the 
cliief of whom is Pugg, wife of Othin Often 
Fioyja of the mnir is included with this giotip ^ 

Besides the aesir and the vamvy we find two 
deities who belong to neithei class and who indeed 
are never brought into connexion with the Noise 
pantheon, viz Thoigeiih: Holgahiuthi and hei 
sistei Iipa Their woiship was veiy pioniment in 
Norway duimg the last years of the heathen age, 
especially under Bail Ilakon of Lathix, who ruled 
Norway fiom 976 to 995 and who was specially 
devoted to then cult Of myths connected with 
them we have no mention in Norse literatuie except 
what is appaiently a confused remmisccnce in 
Skdldshaparmdly 45 Thou story is told only by 
Saxo,** who says that Thora (Thoigeithi) is the 
daughter of Cuse {i e Gnsi), king of the Lapps, 
and wife of Ilelgi, the eponymous heio of Halo^a- 
land It is geneialiy believed that these deities 
hail from the noith of Norway, and then charaetei 
IS Finnish (Lappish) lathei than Noise 

Undei the loidship of Othin the gods form an 
organized community, which is evidently modelled 
after the fashion of the ancient Scandinavian 
community. They have a council of twelve, wliose 
duty it is to keep up the saoi dices, to deliberate 
on the government of the countiy, and to judge 
between man and man ® Councils of this typo aie 
found m many eaily Scandinavian countries, and 
theie can be little doubt that m heathen times 
they had religious as well as judicial functions. 
In Grimnisindi the gods aie said to meet daily at 
Yggdiasil’s ash. From tiio same poem we loam 
that each of the gods had a home of Ins own, the 
names of which are apparently mythical and 
generally adapted to the chaiactei of the god, 
liieithabhk for Baldei, Allheinn gx anted as a 
tooth gift {at tannfe) to Ficyr, etc The most 
frequently mentioned^ is Ofchin’s home of Valholl 
(^the hall of the slain’), wheie he, together with 
the valkyiies, entei tains hosts of slam warriors, 
who pass their days in combat and their nights in 
feasting* In Gylfaginnmgy 23, some veises axe 
quoted indicating that Njortlii loves living by the 
sea-shore, while his wife Skatlii, dau^ifcei of 
Thjazi, a gbiunUy prefers to dwell m her fathei’s 
home, the niountams, Wherefoie a compact is 
made by which they divide their time between 
the two places— Njorthx’s home is called heie 


J Of. Gylfaginningy SO, 61 j Grimeiimdl, 17 
® Of. Qy^aginmnqi 6. 

» Henndallr% fathei is not mentioned, but he la said to be 
the son of nhio motheis, whose name^ are enumerated in the 
closing stanFas of JIyndlulj<itk> 

4 &ee art God (Teutomo). 
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N6atdn. The association of Fieyi with Upaala 
does not belong to this category. 

Besides tiieir individual homes, the gods collect- 
ively aie said to inhabit Asgaithi Then meeting- 
place is called Ytha-volli ^ In Gautrehs Saga, 7, 
the heio Staikathi is lepreaonted as attending a 
conieience of them held in a foiest clearing The 
signihcance of this (together with Y^gdiasil’a ash 
and the fact that volh oiiginally meant 'wood’) is 
seen below, § IV 

A totally different account of the gods is given by Snoiii, 
cm lously enough, in the ear ly chapters of Ynglmga Saga Here 
they aie represented as men who had once lived on the caith 
and come to Sweden from S E Europe Othin is represented 
as dying and being succeeded m the leadeislup of the goda by 
Njorthr, whose reign was marked by prosperity and peace The 
latter on his death was succeeded by his son Freyr, whose leign 
was of the same character Fieyi was succeeded by his sister 
Freyja, and she m turn by Freyr’s sons, grandsons, etc , who 
are no longer represented as gods ^ This story is no doubt of 
euhemciisbio origin, but the association of Freyr with Upsala is 
ancient and traditional In Saxo ho is represented as instituting 
the Opsala sacrifices and is sard to be the ancestor of certain 
Swedish warriors Y 7 iffhnga Saga itself is largely based on 
an early poem Ynghngatdl, which traces the ancestry of the 
ancient Norwegian royal family through the Swedes to Freyr, 
who IS no doubt to ho identified with Fiicco of Adam of 
Bremen's account 3 

Theie aie many stones relating the appeaiances 
of the ^ds to men These occur most tiequently 
in the lPo7nalda7 Sogui, and the deity most men- 
tioned lb Ofchin 

(2>) Danish and Swedish —On examining non- 
Norse souiceb, we find a number of the Noise gods 
mentioned by Saxo, including Woden (Othin), 
Thoi, Freyi, Fiigg, and Ollei (Ullr), as well as 
Balder and Hoder (Hhthr), who, howevei, aie by 
him lepiesentcd as demi-god and human bemg 
respectively It is not always cieai how far Saxo 
diaws fiom Icelandic souices, but theie can be 
little doubt that these deities weie known to 
him fiom Danish tradition Freyx is constantly 
associated with Upsala and Sweden, and Sa\o is 
also the only authoiity who gives the stoiy of Ollei 
(Ulli) ® With Saxo the home of the gods is some- 
times called Byzantium, which apparently is used 
to translate Asgaithi. 

With legal d to Swedish beliefs, we have impoit- 
ant eailiei evidence m Adam of Bi emeu’s desciip- 
tion of the sanctuary at Upsala, This contained 
the images oi thiee gods, Thor, Woden {i e Othm), 
and a deity Fiicco, who is m all probability to be 
ideutihed with Fieyi No stones of the gods aie, 
howevei, lecorded fiom Sweden In much eailiei 
times Ave have a shoit account of the loligion of 
the people of Thule {i,6 Scandinavia) written by 
Frocopius ® The only deity specially mentioned 
by him is Ares, and it is not cleai Avhethei by this 
name we are to undei stand Othin oi Tyr An 
early trace of woiship of Fieyi may be pieseived 
m the name Piove(n) — the god among the Wagn 
ofNK Holstein 7 

(c) English, — For the mythology of the heathen 
English we have little oi no information except 
that to be obtained from names The AS woid 
os, conespondxng to the O.N. ass, ocouis as the 
name of one of the letters of the B-unxe alphabet 
(though heie apparently its meaningis forgotten).^ 
it also IS to be found very fiequenbly m peisonal 
names, as in Oswald, and the pluial form ocems 
only in the genitive esa in an A.S. charm ® The 
form van^ does not occur, except larely m personal 
names— e g , Wanraed — unless this is possibly the 
oxigm of the prefix wn- inwmeoc (‘ epileptic ’)> 

1 Gylf 24. 

2 Cf. Saxo, tr 0 Elton, p. 228, ‘ sons of Frey * 

8 Ot Hidt. of tliQ Qhuroh of ilarnburg, iv. 26. 

1 YoUmga Sami, oh. 11 ; oh. 17 , 7iga<^GMMS Saga, 26 , 
of. Fommanna Sogm , xi 

6 See art Gon (Teuiomo). 6 GotHo War, ir. Ifi. 

7 Of. Holmoldus, Chron Siawrafa, 16$ 70. 84. > 

Of. Muiimho-d, atr. 10. 0. W. BI Grem, FibliotluTfi dor emg^P 

Poeste, ed. B l\ Wnlcher, Eeipjsig, lS81>-88, i, 

o/6.p.ai8. 


m which case we might compare df-adl in Saxon 
Lecchdoms,^ ii 344 2U 

Othin’s name also is pieseived— A. S. Woden— 
as the ancestor of all the i oyal families except that 
of Essex, which traced its genealogy to a certain 
Seaxneat Hib name is also pieseived in ' Wednes- 
day’ (as a tian&lation of ‘ MereuiiiiB ’) Thunoi 
(ON. Thou) IS known only from 'Thuibday’ 
(Avheie his name is used to translate ‘Jupipitoi’) 
and from certain place names, eg., Thuniesleah 
and Thunie&telcl ^ 

The name of Fii {i e, Fiigg) is pieserved only in 
‘Fiiday’ (as tianslatxon of ‘ Venus’), and Ti (Tug) 
(0 N Tyi) occurs m glossanes as tiaiislation of 
' Mars,’ and, like os, is the naiue of one of the ietteis 
of the Runic alphabet His name is pieseived also 
in ' Tuesday ’ In Bede’s account of the heathen 
English calendar two months (coiieapondmg to 
Maioh and April) aie said to deiive tlieii names 
fiom goddesses called Rheda (Ilief?) and Eostro 
(Eastre), The existence of these deities has been 
doubted by some modem wiiteis We also find a 
refeienee, m a chaim ivUicli appeals to be a mixtuie 
of Chiistian and heathen beliefs, to Eice (' Mothei 
of Earth ’), Avith which we may compaie Semnes 
Mate (Lettish). 

Lastly, mention may be made of Ing, the name 
of one of the letteis in the Runic alphabet In the 
verses dealing Avibh Ing he is said bo have been 
seen fiist among the East Danes, but atteiivaids 
he went east ovei tho sea, his car speeding aftei 
him. 

[d) German \\t\\ legaid to Geiman myth- 
ology, a fragment lelating to gods is pieseived in 
one of the Meisebuig chaims, in which we are told 
that Wodau and ‘ Fhol ’ Aveie iiding to the forest 
Avhen the pastein joint of the latter's hoise was 
dislocated Vaiious deities tried hy then incan- 
tations to put it light The names mentioned aie 
Fiija and hei sister Volla,^* and Sinthgund and lier 
sistei fcJunna The only othci myth recoided occurs 
m certain Langobaidic writings and is rather 
stiiking. 

*The two tifibea of Vandals and Langobardi (then called 
Winnlles) appealed 6o the gods foi victory m their war with each, 
other. The Vandals approached Wodeiij who replied ** What 
aoever I shall first look upon when the &un uses, to them vuU I 
give victory *' The Winniles appealed to hnja, w'lfe of AVoden, 
who gave counsel that at siimi&e the women of tlie Winuilea 
should come with then husbands and let down their hair about 
their faces, like beards And when Woden saw tho Wmmlca 
women, he said “Who are these Loughcnidsf” And Fnja 
replied “As thou hast given them a name give them also 
victory ” And ha gave them victory 

Apaii fiom these lefeienccb, the gods aio known 
fiom tJie names of the tveok Donar (O.N Thorr ; 
A S Thunoi) thioughout the Geiman area ; Fria 
(Fiigg, Fri) at least ni the greater pait of German 
aiea; Wodan (Othm, Woden) only in the noith- 
west and in Holland, Tin (Ti, Tii) only in the 
south-west. Occasional lefeienees to the gods aie 
also found in lives of missionary saints. Thus the 
worship of Wodan among the Aiamanin m men- 
tioned in iTona’s Life of Golmibamis, Avhile in other 
cases Geiman deities aie no doubt intended by old 
names Such as Jux^piter. In a formula used after 
baptism and commonly supposed to have come fiom 
the legion of the Old Saxons (though tho language 
is rather peculiai) the conveifc is required to abjure 
Wodan and Tiiunor and Saxnot together ^witli 
other monsteis {Unholden) associated with them. 
This Saxnot is doubtless to be identified AVith the 
name that stands at the head of the genealogy ot 
Essex. Lastly, m Alenin’s Iff^ of Bt, Wilhorord 
we hear of a god called Fosite. He was w'orshipped 
on a ceitam island, called Uffcer him and identiiied 


1 Ed T 0 Oookayne, Leefidoms, Wo'itGumxng mdS^arcraft 
rtf Parly England, S vols , toedon, lS64-fi6. 

» Of Thmiderslwgh in Bssex and Thvmderaiield Surrey 
8 Of. ‘ Fulla ' of Norso mythology* 

4 Origo gentis Langol/ardarum i 
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by Adam of Bioineii wibli Ilalogaland ^ Giiinm 
and otheis Iiavo idenLibcd Lhia deity with Foi&ete, 
tho son of Baldci,^ bat difeciepanciesm the spelling 
of the two names otlei ddliculty 

Tn Gothic no names of deities have been pie- 
seivedj unless we place in this categoiy the name 
of the Runic letter Rngaz (A S Ing). The woid 
amis, howevei (0 N. aesz7')3 is mentioned by 
Joidanes in a ciuiously infceicsting connexion Be 
states that the Goths called their chiefs to whose 
good fortune they thought they owed then victoiy, 
‘non pm Ob homines sed somideos id est anses,’^ 
111 eaiiiei times Tacitus,*^ though unfoi Innately he 
seldom mentions Teutonic gods by then native 
names, twice mentions Mars and Meicnnus among 
the deities of the Germans, and m the Germania 
specially mentions Moicnrius as the deity most 
woi shipped by them Theie can be no doubt that 
the deities meant aie the later Ziu and Wodan (N 
Tn and Othin) In cli 9 too he mentions Heiculos 
and in Annals, n 12, a giove sacied to him It is 
not so easy to abceitain the identity of this deity 
8onie modem wiiieis believe Donar (O.N Thou ; 
A S. Thunor) to be intended, otheis thmk the 
leference is to a tubal deity ® In the same chapter 
Tacitus states that some of the Suevi worship with 
the symbol of a ship Heie again wo aie left in 
doubt as to the identity of the deity Pei haps we 
limy include the ‘ tomplum Tamtanie * mentioned 
in Amials,h 51, and ‘lucum quern Baduhennae 
vocant ’ m iv. 73, it these be the names of deities 
In Ge7 ni 43 he axieaka of a grove m which Ga&toi 
and Pollux me woisiiipped under the name of 
deities The fullest account, howevei , of a Teutonic 
deity is that of Neitlius,^ who was woifahipped by 
coitam maiitime peoples including the English, 
and whose sanctuaiy was situated on an island, 
tho position of which is not cleaily stated by 
Tacitus )>ut IS probably to be placed in the S W. 
Baltic It IS to be observed that the name Nerthus 
18 idontical with the 0 N Njoithr, and, in spite of 
tlio difleienoe m sex, we need acaicely doubt then 
oiigiiial identity Rifceh similai to those which 
Tacitus de&ciibos in connexion with Neithus me 
associated with Eieyi, son of Njoithi 

Apaifc fiom Ta< ifcus, prachcally the only leferonces to Teutonic 
deities occur m imcnptioiis upoiialtaie uiised by soldiers in tho 
Homan seivico Besidea Mara, theaa inscriptions some times 
recoid a deity Nohalennia with the piovv of a ship, and this may 
point to tho identihcatiou with the lais of Tacitus In tho in- 
troduction to ffem, 2 Tacitus states that m their ancient poems 
the Oermans trace the »iigln of theU race to a god called Tuialo 
(‘ son of earth '), Hia son was Mannus (? * man and he again 
had three sons from Whom thiee groups of peoihes woio named 
and descended— tho Ingaovones (or Inguaeones), Ermi[n]ones, 
Isbaevonea These group names aio mentioned also by Pliny 
the Elder, and a genealogy of the kind classifying Teutonic and 
other peoples is found, m Merovingian times We have no trace 
elsewdiere of any god or heio called Istio, hut there Is some 
slight evidence foi an Irmen The nainelngaevones (oi Inguae- 
ones) ia undoubtedly to he connected with A S. Ing, who is 
associated ni tiadition with the Danes and with tUo titles 
Inguma iSodor and Fiea Inguina, used in Beomiif of the king ol 
the Danes It la further to be noticed that In Korsc the god 
Fieyrand bis descendants sometimes bear the fcitlo Yngvi, the 
full title of the god being Yngvi Freyr or Ingunar-Freyr Hi$ 
deacendanta — the ancient kings of Sweden— are known collect 
ively as Yngllngar It will be seen that there is some discrep- 
ancy between Norse and Enghah tradition, the former connecting 
the name with Sweden, the latter with Detimark Whatever 
maybe tho explanation of this, tho association of the word with 
Freyr, the son of Njorthr, seems to point to Homo connexion 
with the worship of fSTorthus— a conclusion which is confirmed 
by the fact that Tacitus, with whom Pliny is aiibsbantiaUy in 
agreement^ describes tho itigaevonos as ‘proximi oqoano,' 

3, Jdtnat,— (a) Giants oi monsters play 

, au importaut part lu the stories of Norse mytho- 
logy, When vieyred collectively, tbeyaio called 
jotnar or thursan Sometimes also we hear of the 
h^Hmthursaz^ (‘frost-giants’) aud hergrisaT cliff- 

1 Of Adam of Bremen, 2>ej Situ Dazme 

a Of, $vlf S2 , 8 Oh 18. 

^ Ann :dii, 67 ; fi- 

8 For Irman at below, lY. (f) (ii.). 
dO ' 


giants ’) Most often, howevei, they appear singly, 
and tho coiiesponding feminine foim of the woui 
jokmn is gygr Unlike the aesi7 , they do not 
appeal to foim an organized community as a whole, 
though sometimes individual jotnar (like Tliiymi, 
* Loi d ot the Thuisai ’) seem to have communities 
undei their dominion The home of tlie giants is 
; known aa Jotimheimai, lying, aocoidmg to eaily 
■ stoiy, fai to the noith-east, i emote fiom Asgartlu, 

! tlie home of the ami. The geneial chaiacteiisfcics 
of the giants weie huge foim and superhuman 
stiength 

The story of Skrymniri tells dramatically how huge and 
Btioug a giant was concpivcd to bo in Noise hteratuie For 
the god Thoi took letuge one night in the thumb of one of his 
gloves, and, when he attempted to kill the giant with a blow of 
ms hammci, Skryinnu only asked whether a leaf had fluUeied 
down into his face 

Although the giants may have had monstei shapea, 
it seems cleai that sometimes the giantesses weie 
deemed veiy beautiful, as in the case of GeiUii, to 
wliose radiant beauty Fieyr lost his heait 

It IS necessary to distinguish between anthropo- 
morphic and tlxei lomoiphic giants, though it is difh- 
cult to draw a deimite line between them ,eg, Loki 
has theiiomorphio childien Many of the foimei 
class aie mentioned in myth, tlie best known being 
Tliiymr, Hjmii, Hrungmi, Goiiiothi, and Tlijazi, 
all of whom light ivith Thor, and are slam by 
lara. 

Sometimes the 'jbt'iia/i arc on friendly terms with the acsi-r 
Hyrrokin, a gianieas, attended Calder’a fimeial, and it was 
thiough ail appeal to her strength tint the funciol ship was 
able to be launched Fuithei, we find a numbei of maniages 
butween gods and giants , Njorthr married Skathi, the 
daughter of Th^a^i 2 Frej^r maiiied Gorthi, daughtei of 
Gymn , and even Thor, despite his j,enGial hostilityj had a son 
Magni by a giantess Jam Sa\a This giantess, with otheis, 
inplufhng the daughtei of Ooiiiothr, njipears as the mother of 
Heimdalir m Hyndlul^dth, hut this pait of the poem (the shoit 
Vbluspd) IS commonly believed to be a late composition Tho 
giants too aie otten repiesented os wanting to marry asynjur , 
Thjazi caiiies olf Ibhunn, and Freyja was sued for by Thiymr 
Ifcrriayheio be mentioned that anthropomorphic giants often 
had the iiowei to assume the form of annnals In the incident 
ipfeiicd to above Thjazi assumes the foim of an eagle, and m 
VnfthiidhniSindl, 57, the wind demon Ilraesvelgr is desfllibed 
as r^jbtuiin m the shape of an eagle 

Although the ^lanta aie piesumably gifted with 
tiemendoua physical stiength, they aie nob always 
lacking m intelligence, foi we have the incident of 
Obhin’fe visit to tho giant Vatfclniitlmir in oidei to 
leain of his store of wisdom, 

The chief thenomorphic lotnar aie the Mxth- 
garthaormi, or Joimundgandi, and the Foniisulfi, 
both of whom togetliei with Ilel aie said to be the 
ollspiing of Loki and the giantess Angihotha (‘ ^hc 
who bodes distiess’). Miihgaithsmnii la lepie- 
sented lu Gylfagimii^iq, 3<1-, aa a kind of vast sea- 
seipent atretclung lound the earth. In Ey^nisk- 
mtka, 23, Thor goes lishing and catches it on his 
hook Fenrisuln* is a wolf which the gods succeed 
after gieat difTioulty in fetteiin^, though not until 
he has bitten ofl Tyr’a hand, whioli has been xilaoed 
in his mouth as a pledge of the good faith of the 
gode.*^ At the end of tho woild he will buist his 
Bonds and attack the gods m conjunction with 
Mithgai thsormi, Loki, Buitr (a hi e-demon), and 
other monsters. Although usually found in the 
company of the aesir, it would seem that Loki 
belonged to the jotnar. Here also wo should 
perhaps mention iEgir, also called Ill^r, a sea 
being, who is on friendly terms with the gods and 
visits them."^ Fiom Foi^natdar Bogiir, li. 17, it 
seems clear that he was the son of Foiiijotr, and 
in Hmmskoitlia, 1, 2, he is described as a herg^hitti 
(‘olimdweilei ’), an epithet which is elsewhere 
synonymous vfiih. gdtnnn. His wife is called Ran, 

lOf. W.46. 

SAcqorfling to UdUygjatdl, she was later alfio the wlfo of 
Othin, 

a Of Qylf, ' 

4 Of. LoUamma (prose intrbfluottan) ; nragaroetmr, 66. 
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and la said to have a neb in which ahe calchea all 
who peiiah in the sea Theie la a suggestion too 
from the stoiy in F'litlijdfs Saqa^ 6, tliat a man 
feaung death hy di owning would do well to cany 
gold on his peison m Older to be received well in 
the halls of Ran ^ 

Apart fiom mythological woiks monsteis are 
not infrequently mentioned both in the IsUndinga 
Soc/ur and in sagas of the kings, as well as in 
the Fornaldar Soqu'i y though they aie moie 
usually called troll jotnar 
Ab examples we mav lefei to the two demons (male and 
foiiialc) at Sand Haugai in the north of Iceland encountered hy 
Qietfcir ,2 the female demon who ate eleven merohanta m a rest 
house in the Norwegian mountains , s and the monstei Brusi 
and Ins mother in the form of a blade cat encounteied by Ormr 
Stdoltsaon in the Saya of Olaf T7yggvai>on 

In those Fo'tnaldar Sogur which deal with the 
noith of Norway, viz ISaga Haengs and 

Glims Saga Lothinlcmna, inonsteis aie frequently 
mentioned It may be noticed that Thoigerthr 
Holgabiiithi once appeals among them,^ and 
Saxo’s Danish Ristoiy abounds with such stones, 
Tales like these lecall Pioeopms’s remaik ‘The 
leat of the inhabitants of TJuile , , woiship 
many gods and demons in heaven and m air and 
in sea and cextain othei daemonias which aie said 
to be m the wateis of spiings and iiveis ’ 

A spring was the home of Mlmir IIis story Is given in 
Yw^linga Saya^ 4, wheie the aenr send him with Hoemr ns 
pledges to the who cut ofif his head and return it to the 
aem Othm then smeais the head with woita to preseiveit 
and keeps it foi divining purposes In Vokispdy 46, Othm is 
said to conveise with Mfmir's head We aie told further 6 that 
under one of the roots of Yggdrasil's ash is Mimisbrunni 
rifimir’s spring'), in which are hidden cunning and wifidom i 
Othm came to the bioolc asking a drink and was refused until 
he loft his tye as a pledge This he gi anted, and In Voluspay 
28, the sybil says * ‘Miimr dimks mead every morning from the 
jiledge of Otlim * 

A lefoienee to a Miming is made hy Saxo** m his 
, stoiy of Baldei and Hothr Jloie Miming is called 
the ‘silvarum satyius,’ and is said to have m his 
possession a swoicl and magic biacelets, the forinei 
of which alone of all swoids will prevail against 
the chaimed life of Balder, At the beginning of 
Thithreks Saga too Mlmii is the name of the smith, 
teacher of both Sigfut and Velint It is to he 
noted also that Miming was the name of Weland’s 
famous swoid m the poem of Waldheie 
Pei haps oiigmally Mlmii was famed foi his 
wisdom, but latei tiadition laid stiess on his skill 
in smith’s woik. His name is pieserved in modem 
Swedish folk-loie — Mimis-sjo and MimiH*h (‘sea of 
Mhnu’ and ‘iivei of Mfmu’), both of which pie- 
feoive his connexion with watei His name is also 
mentioned in the mediaeval German poem BUerolf 
as ‘Mime the old,’ 

(&) Anglo-Saxon , — The A.S foims corresponding 
to the Noise and thurs aie eoien and thyis, 

and both teims are applied m Beowulf to the 
rnonsiei Giendel, who with his mother dwells 
under a pool in the fens and makes attacks on the 
hall of the Banish king whose kmghts ho devours 
As far as we can gather, these beings axe anthropo- 
moiphic. The sboiy of Beowulf’s oneounteis is 
oleaily to be connected with those of Grettir and 
of Oirai StdioUsson and piesumably has its origin 
in a folk-talc In A.S. literature ancient weapons 
are sometimes described as being made by the 
giants.^ In the GnfOinio Venes, which foim the 
intioduotion to the Abingdon text of the Anglo 
Saxon ChomeUy the thyrs is said to have his 
home in the fens. 

1 For Yinir, the primeval giant out of whose flesh the world 
was made, see art. Oosmosonv and OosMOtoav (Teutonic). 

2 GrettU Bdgcby ch. 66, 

2 Saga of Oiof tho Holy {Uoi'Jinshnngta)^ 161 , 

Kohl UcusngHy 6 

5 16 (drawn from Volu^dy 29 ) « P, 86 , 

7‘J'nfd eotmiso^ {Beomtlf^ 1, 1658), The aame ex- 

pression ifii used for buildings of the past i * VisiMo-from afat are 
the (cities) skilftihY built by tho giants ’ 


(c) Gei mav, -^TheiQ is no doubt that those 
mon=?teis weie known also m Goiui.my, wheie we 
and foi them the woid^s duns (i e Ihurs) and t m 
No stones dating fioni very eaily times happen 
to have been pieseived, but mediteval Geiinan 
poetiy and legend abound with lefeicnces to such 
beings ^ 

3, Dveigai — (a) Morse -^Dvci gar is the name 
pven collectively to the dwarfs in Old Norse 
liteiatuie, and to many of them are assigned in- 
dividual names in Voluspdy 15 fi , where also their 
Cl eat ion is mentioned in Gylfng inning, 14, Snorri 
tolls us that they fiist received life as maggots 
in the flesh of Ymn, but were endowed with in- 
telligence by the gods, and given human shape 
The dvergar weie said to live eithei down in the 
eaifcli 01 moio frequently m stones {rocks}, in 
fiont of which they weie sometimes seen in the 
evening 

Svegdii one evening at sunset saw a dwarf silting under a 
atone, and, when the dwarf called liim to go into the stone, ho 
assented, whei eupon it shut behind him and naught has been 
heard of him since 2 

It IS peihaps to their connexion with rocks that 
the word for CLho—dvei gvidl (‘ dwaif-speech’)— 
owes its oiigin In Noise literature they were 
lenowned paitioulaily for then skill m metal- 
woik, and many weie the wonderful things 
fashioned by their hands — so much so that a 
compound won! has been foimed to denote great 
skill, VIZ, dverg kagi 

On most oGcaBions the dwaifs appeal In human form, though 
Pin all, but in Reginsmdl Andvari lives in a wabei fall in the 
shape of a pike and is caught in that foi in by Loki, who boirowa 
Kail’s neb for the puipose It is from him that Loki gets the 
gold requited to ransom himself and his companions, Othm and 
Hoemr, from Hraethrnair, and this incident nftei wards phya 
an irapoitant pait m the Volsunga Saga Aftei this episode 
Andvaii withdraws Into the stone and curses all who shall 
XiOBSess the gold 

Possibly, too, ‘Munmgus, sylvaium satyius’ 
mentioned by Saxo is associated with dwaifs, and 
possibly this Miming is identical with Vdiundr or 
Weland, fcbe most famous of all smiths. 

[b] The word coi responding to O.N dmrgr is to 
bo found in ali languages of the Teutonic peoples 
extant— O.H.G, twerq, A.S. diaeoih. In A.S. 
litei ature we fi.ud a charm agamat a dwarf D wai f s 
also figure in Geimaii folk lore. Thus in the 
Seyfriodslied the treasuie which the hero won 
again aftei killing the di agon belonged in reality 
to some dwarfs, sons of Nyhlmg. 

4. Alfar. — Foi these see art Demons and 
SriBiTS (Teutonic), vol iv. p 633 

5 Nornir. — Foi these see art. Boom, Boom 
Myths (Teutonic). 

6. Valkyijur.— (a) No?*5d.—yalkyiies, or ‘choosers 
of the slam,’ wero supernatural maidens sent by 
Othm to deteimine the couise of battles and to 
choose wai'nois for VaUiolI. They are also known 
as mlnieygaVi shjoldmeyjar^ and dshneyjctfi and m 
Voluspdy 31— if the phrase is not an interpolation 
—they are called nonnnr herjans. By the Edda 
poems, Grimnismdl, 36, and Volu$pdj 31, we are 
given ceitain mfoimation about them, and of the 
former poem Snorri has made use in Gylf, 36. In 
Qrimnismdl om* attention is dfawn mainly to one 
aspect of the valkyries— their duties in vaiholl; 
for Othm is represented in the poem as crying to 
his maidens to bear him the ale as they do to the 
einherjavy when they are feasting m the evening 
in the hall. Here we have the names of thirteen 
vaikyries given. ' ^ 

Snorri inserts this ' stanza iiom Gvi/innwnm 
ill Ms elaborate account of Yalhdll in 
expanding it in prose and adding that Othin ^ends 
these maidens to batiM He specially mention 
1 Of. Art, DEiMOpa AND Srmrfs CTeutonio), vol. (v p. 084. 

, 2 YngUnga J Mermrar My 8, • 

Bee art Buitfoiia and Sriari'S C?6utpnjio), voL iV. p. 033^^ 
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Giithi, Hosta, and Skuld> the youngest noin, as 
undertaking tins woxk It is this 1 unction of tlie 
valkyiies that the poet ot deals with m 

Rti 31 of the poem. _He gives us a picture of 
a hand of valley lies, six in numhei and named, 
ecjuiptied and leacly to nde into battle Fiom 
othei rcfeienoes m Noi&e literatuie we leain that 
they woie seen iiding through the an and over the 
sea {*lopt oh log^)i white and shining with then 
helmets, shieUls, and spears— a splendid company 
of maiden wariiors ^ 

With the vallvj rie"? may perhaps be compired the Slavic con- 
OLption of the vild^ who was thought to iide a seven year old 
etajT and bridle him with snakes The chaiaoten&tic, attributed 
to her by the Slavs, of dischaiging- fatal datts at men \vbile in 
the air is especially interesting when compared with a similar 
loference in an A S charm 3 

Othei valkyiies, who became the wives and 
loveiij of heioes, and aie lepiesented as human m 
oiigin, although included by Othin among his 
battle-maidens, are mentioned below ^ Trom a 
story in Saxo ^ we hear of maidens called * nymphte 
sylvesties/ who seem to be valkyries 

Hotherus (0 N Ilothi), the enemy of Balder, was hunting m 
a wood when he came to a lodge where he was greeted hi 
certain wood-inaidens They told him that it was their lot to 
determine the foi tunes ot war and that often they secietly 
assisted their friends in battle, and gained for them the victory 

Since the valkynes were so closely bound up 
With the fate of wairiois and the issue of battles, 
it IS deal that they cannot be entirely dissociated 
from the norns. The close relationship between 
the two conceptions is clearly seen in the poem 
given in Njdls Saga, 156. 

There in the accompanying prose account ft oeitam Danuthi 
saw women riding twelve together to a bower, and, looking 
within, he saw that they had set up a loom of which * men a 
heads served for weights, men's eatiails for the weft and warp, 
a sword for the skeith, and an arrow for the hi Bell ’ They sang 
at their work and m their song seemed to describe themselves 
as valkynes, and finally they lode away, six to the bouth and 
six to the north. 

Moreovei, in Gylf 36 Skuld, the ‘youngest norn,’ 
is included among the valkynes. In contrast with 
tho noins, however, the valkynes aie in Noise 
mythology associated chiefly with Ofchin, whose 
mea^engcia they aie, though in one passage quoted 
from Saxo they seem to assist Hothei , who is an 
enemy of the gods 

{h) Anglo-^SaxoTi —In A.S iiteiature we find on 
several occasions the word waelcyrgeiO N. isalhyr- 
nir). In glossaiies*’ it is glossed ‘Eimys,’ ‘Bel- 
iona,’ ‘ Tisiphone.' In Wulfstads Sarmo ad Anglos 
the waelcyrg& are classed togethei with other 
undesuable people, and in a chaim mention is 
made of ceitaiu women who nde ovei the land and 
anay thoir foices. They huil daits at human 
beings, who are thereupon seized with sudden pain 
The woid waelcyrge is not mentioned m the lattei 
exainjile, but theie can be little doubt that the 
lines lefer to them, 

[c) German — In German the word does not occui, 
though the idea does m the Merseburg chaim, 
where they aie called xdxsu They are represented 
as fastening bonds, holding bacic the nost, and 
tugging at the fettexs 

7* Fylgjur.— Fox these see art. SoTO (Teutonic). 

5, Landvaettlr. — J ust as the/y?(y ct presid ed over 
the individual, so the landmetUr presided over the 
country as its tutelary spiiits A eeitani numbex 
of refetendes are to be found to them in Norse 
htet^lure, not the least miexestmg being the 
heabhcn law mentioned m the hanmidmah6h, iv. 
7, which ordered that flrare-heada of ships were 
to he removed on approaclung the island, lest they 
should frighten the Imdmettvr with their ‘ yawn- 


1 2S* and B.dhkonwi'mdli jprtss , 
cf aift Dsmoxib icni Svmijs (Teutonic), ycl. IV. p 6881 

2 below, § 11 1 <5 (6)r . 

9 Of below, I II ii. 9 . Ifoi* 6 h& vajkyde^ as swan«maidens act 
axis SwAsr-MAiPBKS 

.4 p, , 0 Uotfcen AIS, Vitfilliua A 15 


ing heads and gaping snouts ^ In Egils Saga, 
57, Egiil turns a cuiso against the landvaettir of 
Noiway in oidei to foice them to diive away King 
Eiic and Queen Gunnhildi, fiom whom he was 
fleeing Sometimes landvaettir seemed to favoui 
eel tarn individuals, as was the case with B|0in, the 
he- goat whom they accompanied to the assembly, 
while hia bi othei sweie accompanied by them when 
hunting and hsliing ^ 

The landvaettlr seem not always to be veiy 
clearly distinguished fiom the fylg^nr of indi- 
viduals ; e , in the Saga of Olaj Trygqmson 
[Eeunski vngla], 36, it seems to be suggested that 
the landvaettlr of Iceland seen by the wizard aie 
connected in some way with the great chiefs of the 
land The woid metti (pi, vaettir) is identical with 
A S w%ht, ‘cieatuie,’ etc , although the lattei has 
not the specialized meaning of Old Noise. Foi 
the idea itself we may lefer to the genius loci of 
the Bom, ins 

9, Yggdrasifs ash. — Our information foi 
Yggdrasils a&h is mainly derived from Voliispd, 
19, 20, 27, and Giimni'nndl, 29-36. Referoneea 
also occur m F)olsvinnsmdli 13-18 Fiom Voluspd 
we learn that the ash Yggdiasil stands ever gieen 
over the well of Uithr (‘ Fate"), and fiom it falls 
dew into the vales beneath. Undei this tree 
dwell the three noins In GHmmsmdl not only 
do we learn that the aesir go daily to the judgment- 
seat undei the ash, but we are given many details 
about its appeal ance. 

It has three roots sti etching in three diiections. Hel dwells 
under one, the fioat-giants undei a second, and under the third 
the children of men Its branches aie the home of an eai*ie, a 
hawk, and a squirrel Eatatoskr, who bears messages to Nibh 
hoagr dwelling below. Foui halts gnaw tho topmost blanches, 
and many aie the eoipents which he under its boughs 

In Gylf. 16 f Snorri adds that m the spring of 
Fate dwell two swans, from whom are spiung all 
birds of that race, and also from the blanches of 
the ash drops dew called ‘honey-dew,* on which 
bees feed The ash is sometimes called Yggdiasil, 
Aski Yggdiasils. Laei Athx , Mjotvithi, and Mima- 
meithi seem to be names foi tho same tiee In 
both Givmmsnvdl and Fjolsoiwnsmdl we have indi- 
cations that the ash is being gradually destroyed ; 
a hart bites it fiom abo\e, it lots in its side, and 
Nithhoggi gnaws it from beneath And, accoid- 
ing to Voluspd, 47 f.j when the last days come, it 
will sluvei and groan The golden foliaged Glasii 
winch stands by ‘Sigtyr’s halls’ 2 is peihaps to 
be identified with it. One othei stiiking passage 
must be mentioned — Uavamdl, 138, in which Ofchin 
IS desciibed as hanging on that tiee of which no 
one knows from whose loots it pioceeds 

A similai conception to that of a world- tiee is 
certainly to be found among othci Teutonic 
peoples— c ^ , among the Old Saxons, who wox- 
shipped the Iimensul Several features in Adam 
of Bi emeu’s description of the tiee beside the 
temple of Upsala also recall Yggdiasil’B ash ® 

11 Natural things viewed mythologi- 
cally — I, Day and night.— From lefoiences in 
Vafthdthmsmdli 13, 26, Night, the daughter of 
Noix*, IS depicted as dnving across the sky her 
chariot and horse Hilmfaxi, from whose bit falls 
the spume which makes the dew m the valleys. 
Of Day we aie only told that he is born of Dellingi . 
In Gylf. 10 Snoni gives fuitliei genealogical 
details.^ In Alvissmdl, 30, is given a list of names 
by which Night is known among elves, 

and gods. In the document Jdversn Noiegr 
Bygthist we find a genealogy traced hack to Swan 
the Bed, son of Dagr, son of Dellmgr, and of 
S61, daughtei of Mundilfan, For the personi- 
fication of Night and Day, we may compare 

I Of Jjandnamabdh, iv, 12 3 Of. Skaldsliapayindl, 80 

^ Of. scho] 134 to Adam of Biemou. 

4 Sae art, Sun, Mooiif, aNO Stirs (Tautonio and Balto Slavic) 
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Gieek mythology, especuilly the allusions to the 
chaiiots of the Sun and the Moon,^ 

2. Sun and moon, — Foi these see art, Sto, 
Moon, and Stars (Teutonic and Bdlto Slavic). 

3. Rainbow — To the old Noise people the 
lainbow was the budge built by the gods to span 
the space between eaith and heaven Bifiosb 01 
Asbiii was its name, and it was tuple lined 
Though it IS made with cunning and of gieat 
stiength, Snoiu tells ^ that the day will come 
when it shall be bioken. This budge is refeued 
to as Bifiost m the OJdei Edda, though it is not 
explicitly identified with the lainbow In Gylf> 
27 Heimdalli is named as guaidmg it against the 
fiost and cliff giants ^ 

4. Winds and seasons. — In Vcffthr'&thmsindl, 
27, 37, lefeiences aie made to the winds and 
seasons The winds, accoiding to tho poet, aiise 
fiom beneath the wings of the giant Iliaesvelgi, 
who sits at the end of heaven m the likeness of an 
eagle In VaftK 27 Vmdsvalr is said to be the 
father of Wmtei and Svasudhi of Summer. In 
Gylf 18 f Snoiri gives fuithei details, explaining 
that the dilieience between Summei and Wmtei 
is to be accounted foi by the ditteienceof parent- 
age, for each has inlieiited the disposition of his 
father 

5. Thor. — In the pieoedmg paragiaphs we have 
been dealing with mythological conceptions which 
aie scarcely distmgmslied horn the natuial bodies 
or phenomena which have given rise to them 
Theie can be no doubt, however, that othex mytho- 
logical conceptions originated from similai phen- 
omena in eaily times, though then identity with 
these was subsequently foi gotten Thus the name 
of the god Thor is identical with the woid foi 
‘thunder* preseived in English and Geiman. The 
identity was piactically forgotten in Norse owing 
laigely to the fact that the woid had gone out of 
use, but it IS cleaiiy pieserved in Adam of Bieinen’s 
account of the Upsala sanctuary, where he speaks 
of Thor, ‘qui tonitius et fulmma , * . gubeinafc.*^ 
We may lefer also to the ‘malleos joviales * which 
were earned off by the Danish prmce Magnus on 
one of his raids among the Swedish islands, and 
which, accoiding to Saxo,^ had been venerated as 
symbols of thunder 

In English and Geiman the name of the god is 
not distinguished, and consequently with the small 
evidence at our disposal it is not always clear 
which of the two was meant The thundei-god 
(especially personifications of thunder) is of couise 
wide-spiead among the people of Emope, It is 
sufficient heie to refer to the Taianis of the Celts 
(whose name appeals to be identical with that of 
the Scandinavian Thoir), Juppitei Tonans of the 
Romans, Zeus Keiaunios of the Greeks. 

6. Othin. — Many writers hold that Othm origin- 
ated in a peisonmcatioii of the wind. This view 
is largely bound up with the association of the 
god with the raging host, the antiquity of which 
IS not very oleai The name Woden itself, which 
seems ouginally to have meant ‘inspired or 
fienzied,’ hardly furnishes a parallel to the case 
of Thor, 

7 Jotnai.-— It has been supposed by many 
writers that not only gods but BXmjotnar largely 
owe their oi^in to pei Bonification of natuial 
phenomena. The hrimthursar (‘fiost-giants*) in- 
deed, of whom we often hear collectively, can 
hardly be of other origin. The friendly ’)otv,rm 
Aegir is veiy closely associated with the sea, for 

1 Homeno Hywwfi, xxxi, 16 f , xxxii 0 and, in par- 
tioular, Od* xxiw 244 ff. Of also 2 K 
. 2 gptf, 18 

5 For reference to the raintow in other mythologies wo may 
compare P<78i 298, 

* iv. 26. 

6 Doiwnmi ed A. Holder, Strasaburg, 18^6, p. 421 


which his name is often used in poetiy Theie is 
some leason also foi suspecting that Thrymi, the 
jotunn who steals Thor’s liammei, may originally 
have been a counteipait of Tlioi, a rival thundei- 
god It has been pioposed by some that the eoUm 
Giendel in BeowidJ aiose from a peisomlieation ot 
storm -floods, but this explanation is open to the 
objection that the story is eleaily ba'^cd on an 
eaily folk-tale, the oiigmal locality ot which has 
not yet been deteimined If the in gcneial 

had been deiived from the pei&oiuiieation of natural 
phenomena, one would expect to tmd an obvious 
meaning foi thou names, as in the ease of Thor 
: and peihaps of Thrymi, hut as a niattei of fact 
; the etymology of the majoiity of then names is 
quite obscure 

According to another view, which has obtained 
moiQ euirency m lecent times, the jotnar largely 
represent the communities of a moie piimitive 
race oi civilization This view also can be justified 
m some cases by the recoi ds The giant Eiungnn 
fights against Thor with a hone, which may pei- 
haps lepiesent a stone hammei, and the word 
he>rg-hh> (‘ cliff dweller*) points in the same diiec- 
tion In some stones, as m the case of Giendel, 
tl^^jotnar have cannibal propensities, and foi this 
practice there is thought to be evidence in tho 
way human bones are found mixed with those of 
animals m some caves We may note also that 
the name Heithi is sometimes applied to witches 
of * Finnish * (Lappish) oiigm, while lu Hyndltdj 6 th 
IleitliT 18 said to be the daughter of tho jot mm 
Hrungnii 

Occasionally also the woid jotunn is applied in 
some MSS to peisons also desciibed as finnaVi aa 
in the case of Swasi, fatliei-in law of Haiold 
the Fair bailed. In the genealogies given in a 
document Hveisu Noreqr Bygthistmm^ connexion 
IS hinted at between Fmn and_;oitm?i. With the 
evidence at om disposal we aio not yet in a position 
to determine their origin It has been suggested 
also that the doergar may be deuved fiom com- 
munities of mold primitive inhabitants 

8. Normr. — The normr bear so close a resem- 
blance to the volur'^ (‘wise women*), not infre- 
quently mentioned m the sagas, that theie can be 
little doubt that they are at least partly deiived 
from them Sometimes indeed the woxds noin 
and volva are used interchangeably 

9. Valkyrjur, — It is not unlikely that the 
DalhyrjutjT have a similar oiigin. Sometimes the 
name is applied to human beings endowed with 
supernatuial poweis, as, to Svava, the heroine 
of Eelgahmtha Hjoi vai thssonm , and to Sigiunm 
Rdgakvitha Ennding'hana II, j and to Sigidiifa, 
a Valkyrie who wms punished by Othm for not 
cairying out his commands. And, as most authoi- 
liies identify liei with Biynhildi, the teim is 
applied to the latter also. This conception of 
human valkyries is not confined to the North 
For, m Wulf stands Sermo ad Anglcsy waelcyrgean 
are mentioned beside wicc^an, among^a list of bad 
characteis, from which the country is said to be 
suffering.^ It is more difficult, however, to ex- 
plain how the conception arose. We heai of fight- 
ing women more than once in Saxo, and the human 
sJ^dldm&yjar m the AUalcvitha point perhaps in 
the same direction 

10. Kings.— Among other human beings we 
may notice especially kings who weie ci edited 
with supernatuial powers both during their lives 
and after death. Two of the legendaiy kings of 
Sweden, Ddmaldi and Olaf Tr^telgja, are said to 
have been put to death owing to bad fiarveats for 
which they wore held responsible “ This belief 
lasted down to' late times# since Oustavus Faaa is 

1 See ax'tf anu Spmxrs (a^eutomo). voh iv. p. 68^ 

2 Oh II, i. 6 (&) » Ynghifiga IB, 
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said tiO have ciomplaiiv'd that the Swedo& blamed 
him for bad weaihei. Nor -was it peculiai to the 
Noith. Accoidmg to Ammiamis Maroellinus, 
xxviii. 6 14, it was customaiy among the Bur- 
gundians to depose their kings iii time of famine 
as well as aftei uiilitaiy disaster. 

II The dead, — Noise litexatme shows by con- 
stant refeience that bo the dead weie attiibnted 
supei natural poweis Among those most com- 
monly lofeiied to is that of bunging piospeiity 
and abundant liaivest 

In Ynghnga Saqa^ 12, the g'od Freyr is said to die, but his 
death la not nunounced to his subjects the Swedes His dead 
hodv waspieserved that piospenty mi{;ht abound m tlie land 
A slmijlar story m told about Hal Man the BHct, foil his body 
after death was out iii four pieces, wluoh were bin led in 
different parts of the kingdom, so that all sections of the land 
have plenteous years r A similar belief undevUea the 
etmy of Olaf Geustatha alf,2 and that of Gutlimundr,3 who 
after death was thought by his people to be a god, and was 
therefore worshipped Yet anothei evunplois to bo found in 
Et(iTidln.(t'maljd/5, { 14 , wheie Thdiblfi Smjorr ib mentioned as 
being worshipped after death A curious instance of woiship 
of the dead occiitg in Kiisim jSaga, 2, where the missionary 
Thorvaldr is taken by a heathen Kodran to ate a stone m which 
the ancestor iti) unculhr or spa watl/ir) of the latter is aaid to 
have dwelt foi a long time Kodran avened that, when tlio 
missionary had sprinkled the stone w ibh holy waLer, his ancestor 
iiad oome out and complained that the water had scalded his 
little ohildien 

X 2 . Yggdiasil’s ash. — Tins is a veiy complex 
conception, aa may be seen fiom the variety of 
phenomena attached to it The deaciiptions in 
deed aie haid to visualize and aie apparently in- 
consistent Sometimes the ash seems to spread 
out ovei the whole world , sometimes again it is 
reuiesented as a definite locality to which the gods 
iirlo 01 walk to hold then couifc. If the tree called 
La6rsiUu in Grim^^uBrndlf 25 f , is to be identified 
With the ash, as seems piohahle, it must be re- 
garded as standing very near to O blunts hall 
Now it was, and indeed still is, the custom for 
country liou&es in tlio Noi Ih, especially in Sweden, 
to have standing by them a biee known as vdrdtrad 
{^piotectmg tiee^), on which the welfare of the 
house 18 supposed to depend. Such trees weie 
doubtless legauled as especially sacied m heathen 
times, and it is not uni easona iiie to suppose that 
the oiiginal conception of Yggdiasirs ash may 
have been that of a vdrdt7*ad of the divine com- 
munity In VoUispd the refereiuje to the ash 
seems to point to a tieo on which the destiny of 
the gods depends lather than to an all- comprehend- 
ing woild-tiee. That its origin is to be found in 
actual trees is rendered piobable by the Iiinensul, 
which likewise was ali-compiehendmg {' univeisalis 
columna . . (juasi bustinen^ omnia’),® for this 

was a leal tree, or rather a txeo- trunk, in spite 
of the pxopeity assigned to it Buithei, the 
adjuncts mentioned m G^iinnisnidl and Gylfaginn^ 
the halts, snakes, etc.—lmk it with grove 
Banetnaiies, We may lefei paitioularly to those 
ot the Lithuanians and Prussians, especially to the 
sacred one at Romove. It was forbidden to injuie 
any birds or aminah m such groves The descrip- 
tion indeed of the saoied oak at Romove fuiniahes 
an interesting parallel to YggdiasiVs ash from leal 
life, In the North itself we can find parallels for 
all the featuies involved ) a g ^ snakes seem to 
have disappeared fiom the Northern sanctirarrea 
before the date of oui records, yet a very mteiest- 
ing analogy m some respects is furnished by the 
description of the sacred tree at Upsalain bchohum 
134 to Adam of Bremen’s History, 

III , CosMonoGV, — 8ee art. GosMoqoi?y ais[» 
Cosmology (Teutonic). 

IV. EsOHATOnoaY.^See aii. STATS) OF THK 

Dead (Teutonic); 1>, B Maktxn CbAKKE 

1 Ynghnga Saga^ ^ 11. oh vi, 

8 Of, luythical ITenctmr ^ctga^ l 

4 Of, uccouufca In G^inmisnidt and the Proi^D jSdda. 

5 Kudolph of Xnifrdpt ii, 65^6. 


ni Worship — The Teutonic festivals aie 
tiealed separately under the lieading Festivals 
AND Fasts (Teutonic) Tlieie aie also sepaiate 
ai bides on Sacrifice (Teirtomo) and Human 
Sacrifice (Teutonic) The vaiious feupeistitions 
aie ooveied under the headings Divination 
(Teutonic), Magic (Teutonic), and Ordeal 
(Teutonic), It remains in this section to speak 
of piopliecy and the priesthood 

1. Prophecy.— According to Tautub, Hist iv 
61, numliers of women among the Geimani weie 
considered to possess the gift of prophecy ‘in con- 
sequence of which many weie leveied as goddesses,’ 
though he denies elsewheie^ that the veneration 
paid to them was so gieat as this. One of the 
chief of these piophetio women w.ia known as 
Veleda, a prophetess of the Hiuctueri, who inled 
ovei considerable tciiitoiy To inciease the 
honour m which she was held, she lived at the 
top of a high tower, and questionb and oracular 
responses were conveyed hetwoon hei and the 
public by a neai lelative ‘like a uiesseugei who 
had conveise with the gods,’^ The name Veleda, 
strictly speaking, does not appear to he a piopei 
name but a Gaulish woid f 01 ‘ piophetess.’^ We 
may here mention the story of the oldei Drusus, 
who in his last campaign was mot on the banks of 
the Elbe by a woman tallei tlian human who pro 
phesied to him the mannei ot -Ins death even as 
it aftei waids came about ^ Accoidmg to Stiabo,® 
the Cymhii ha<l piophetesses who piactiseil divina- 
tion with slaughtered prisoners ® 

2, Priesthood, — (a) Piiest — (i,) In Noiway, and 
especially m Iceland, the duties of the piiest weio 
peifoimed by the political leader of the people 
Diuing the coloni;3ation of Iceland the nioie im- 

E mt of the chiefs wiio went out fiom Noiway 
theii own temples, nob infie<iuoiitly of the 
wood of winch then temples had been hiado lu 
Noiway. i 

Thus we read iu Eyi'byuq}a Saq(:l^ 4, tliafc ThduWfi ofMoalr 
built a temple to Thor of aiich wood To thig teiuplo all the 
men m his own diHfciiot had to a tax called ‘ temple toll’ , 
but the chief himself paid for the upkeep of the building and 
peiformed all the necessary duUts in connexion with the temple 
and the temple services, while at the same time exercising 
judicial authoiity over the people of the neighbouihood Again 
in HiaJnkeVs Saga Prey&gotha, we aie told that Hiafnkel 
laised a great temple in Athalbol, whei e he ‘made offeimgsto 
Freyr of the half of all the best things that he had ’ Hiafnkel 
settled the whole of the valley and gave land to people on f on 
difcion that he should be regaided as then chief and exeicjse 
the authority of priest ovei them 7 

The pi lest was called c/dthi, and his office 
gothorth. In each gothoit/i was a consocratod 
plaoe set apart foi the thing (gather mg of tlm 
people) Small settleis who woio not of bulhciont 
suhsiance and authority to build temples ot their 
own joined one oi oUiei of the gothoith so as to 
have the benefit ot the temple bei vices and tiie 
temporal pioteotion of the g6th%. So msepaiablo 
was the political function fiom that of the pixeat 
in Iceland that the gothorth foimed the staiting- 
point foi the foundation of the constitution ot 
Iceland. The title of gdthi continued in existence 
after the adoption of Chiiafcianity, although now 
it had lost all religious significance and meant no 
more than magisUate [loqsoqumathi^) It is Intel- 
estmg to observe that the gothorth was a heredit- 
ary office and could even be bought and sold like 
any other propei by. ^ 

This combination of piiestly with secular author- 
ity existed also no doubt in Norway, whence the 
oxiginal piiests of Iceland came, though — and here 
is a difierence fiom Iceland — the powei ol the 


n. CO. 

4 Suetonius, Cla%(4* 1, 
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local chiefs in Noiway was suhoidmate to that of 
kings The woicl q6ih% is occasionally applied to 
local chiefs— cy., to Thoiliaddi the Old, wlio was 
hof-gdthi atMaeion m Tiondhjem ^ — and on seveial 
occasions we heat of priests in Iceland who had 
foimeily posse>sse(l temples in Noiway The Saga 
of Ealcoiv iho Good {Heim’ihrhngla)^ 16, gives an 
account of a gioat saciificial feast at Hlatliu of 
which Eail Siguitln sustained the Avhole cost him- 
self, and fioni the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
{He%mshnngla\ 75, we leain that it had been the 
custom of Olafs piodecessois to ollei saciihce in 
Tiondhjem. In poetiy we sometimes meet with 
such expiessions as voi tk) vvstalls (^guaidian of the 
altai *) applied to kings ot the past In all cases, 
heie as in Iceland, it is clear that no exclusively 
piiostly class existed, and that piiestly duties 
weie in all cases combined with teuipoial powei 
Foi Oenmaik veiy little evidence is available 
On thiee Kunic m&ciiptions found in Fyn, and 
dating approximately fiom the 9th cent., the 
woid k%Lthi (i e g6th%) is found in combination 
with some piopoi name to foim a compound woid 
Hidulfr and All aie said to have been nuRahuihi 
{Not a-g6fhi) and sauluakutha [Solva g6thi) lespec- 
iively. It has been suggested that Non and 
Bolvi aio the names of men , but it seems at least 
equally probable that they aie place-names^ If 
this IS so, Hi6ulfi and An may have been local 
chieftains, like those on the west coast of Noiway, 
It lb siguihcant that Saxo, who frequently xefeis 
to the laws and customs of heathen times, makes 
no lefeiences to a priestly class in llenmaik 
Foi Sweden the evidence is moie abundant 
Adam of Bremen states in connexion with the 
great temple at Upsala 

‘A'i$igned to all the gods they have priests to pitbenttho 
sacrifices of the people ' ^ 

It does not ncccssaiily follow poihaps from this 
statement that the duties of these pci sons were 
of an exclubively piiestly nature, Elsewheie the 
evidence seems rather to point to a union in 
Sweden, like that m Noiw’ay and Iceland, of 
priestly duties with secular authonty. 

Thus we read in Ynylinga. Saga, 47, that a famine which aiose 
in the days of the legend my king Olaf Ti6lelgja was attubutad 
by the people to the king’s reunaancss in oileiing sacrifices ; and 
oven towaida the end of the 11th cent wo read in HervaAttr 
Saga, ad fin ,ot oik Blrttsveinn (* sacrificing Sveinn ’) obtaining 
the thione in viitue of his piomiso to oiler sacrifice on behalf of 
the people, which he actually t‘ari icd out Himboi tus ^ desciibes 
thpfoimal deification of the Swedish king Ericua , and it will 
ho roinembered that the native dynasty, the Ynglingm, traced 
their descent fioin the god Freyr 

Thus, while the evidence is perhaps less dueofc and 
convincing foi Sweden than foi Norway, it seems 
on the whole to indicate a close union fiom the 
Ciirhest times between secular andioLigious powei. 

(ii ) Except m Tacitus refeiences to piiests 
among the ''reutomc peoples aie of rare occurrence 
In latex times we lead in the Ilistoi g of Ammianns 
Meiceilimis® that the piiobfcs of the Biugundians 
wexe presided ovei hy a chief piicst who held las 
olhce for life. Joidanes ® states that the priests of 
the Goths were of noble extiaotion. 

(lii.) We learn from Bede"^ that the priests of 
the ancient English were forbidden to beai arms 
and to iide except on mares Heathen priests aie 
also referred to,® perhaps the most interesting 
instance being that of (Jolfi, 

Eddlua,^ in his description of the shipwreck of Wilfrid off the 
Sussex coast, refers lo the ‘piinoeps saoerdotum idolntiiko’ 
ataiidiuff befoio the country -people on a high mound and by 
Ilia magiQ arts seeming to cast fetters on the hands of the people 
ofaod 


1 Of Itaiidn. IV. G, 

»Of b, F. A, Wimmer, Die Runensohifit!. German ti. by 
F, Holthausen, Berlm, 1S87, pp SUff , 869 ff, 

® IV. ^ Vtta Ansokani, 26. 
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(iv ) Among the Teutonic peoples of bho Oou- 
tinent in auuunfc timcb tlic pnost boomb to have 
combined to a gieat oxteiil spnitiial with tompoitil 
powois According to Tacitus, his duties weio 
threefold. (1) the consultation of omens on imbhc 
occasions, together witli divination, the casting of 
lots, and the obseivation ot tlio b.iciod lioisea,^ 
(2) duties in connexion with the tubal abseuibly 
such as the proclamation of silence at the opening 
of the meeting, anti the adimmstiabion of jmiiislj 
ment at the assembly and in time of wai , ^ (II) 
the guaidianship ol the sacuHl gloves, Hyinbols, 
and othei holy objects,® which they also'oanied 
with the host to battle ^ They no duiiljt had 
duties also in connexion with the public saciihces 
Indeed i( may be said that then functioiH as a 
Avhole weie essentially of a public cliaiactei 
There is little or no trace ot any mystical i elation 
ship existing between the jiiiest and the gotl, oi of 
any peculiaily sjniitual q^iialilication in the priest 
such as we find noted, e g , lu tlie case ot piophct- 
esses like Yeleda, oi in the account of the Diuidb 
given by Diodoius Siculus ® 

{b) Puestess, — (i.) In Iceland the word gythja 
(‘ imeatess’) occasionally occiiis,® and seems to he 
applied to women belonging to the luling fauiihes 
of Iceland {i.e, those who held gothoith) 


In K'i istnvSaga, 2, we are told of a woman Filtbjjreifchi who 
was ‘in the temple offering Haciiilcta’ while Thoivaldi wae 
pleaching the Ohiistiaii faith hard by The iQunggiftja,hQw 
ever, is not applied to her, and it Is possible that she was only 
ncting* as deputy for her husband, who w»a absent at thu 
althmqt g ^eneml asseinhlj ') jMention is inatlo in Vdp7if»th 
tnaa Saga, 10, of a woman called Stoinvor, who is de^ciibedas 
ahofggthja (‘temple priestess’) and who owned a hojutnhof 
(‘ public temple ’) and churned temple toll When she wished 
to cnfojce the civil aiithoiity of the gotho)th, she was oblij^pd 
to apply to hei kinsman Biodd-llelgi for help But that slw 
was conscious of her full religious responsibilities spoins to bo 
borne out by the amusing account in Ki I'itni f^aqa, 6, of 
a ‘ flj tmg ’ between Tlmngbiandi the pilest and one feteinvoi, 
the mother ot the poet Ref, who is witnout doubt to be itlenti 
fied with the kof-gytkja of Vaimfiythinga Saga Heie we are 
told that, after she had preached heathenism to Thangbiandr 
at some leajfth, she made the btaitUnj^ announcement that 
‘ Thoi ohallengea Olii lat to fight in single combat , but he dared 
not fight against Thor 1 * 

Beyond this, references io priestesses in the old 
Scandinavian countnes seem to point to poiaons of 
aditFeient chaiaotei, though these lefereneea aie 
nob very satisfactoiy. 


In Stuilaugs SaqaStaifsama, 18, we aie bold of fiO hoUgythja/r 
in a temple, which, howevei, w'ag Finnish Aaain in Ynglmga 
Saga, 4, we are told that the goddess h rovja was a blot ffj/thja 
(‘ baciificial pneatess'), and that after Fieyi’a death she kept 
up the temple and aaenflees at Upbala 
Here also we may mention the story of Guanarr Hehningr, 
who Is related in eh 278 of the Saga of Olaf Tiyggvimm 
(Flateyga'i hok) to have personated the god Freyr after destioying 
lus idol Fi eyr’a imago was kept in a temple in Sweden, aim 
shrine is said to ln\o been atteiulud to by a young and beauti- 
ful W'oman who was known as hio wife, ami with whom he U9ed 
to inakG an iimiml pi ogress through the land, driven m a 
chariot This person is not aotuaUyooli^d apneste'ts(/ 7 y//ya), 
but at all events she apparently had chaigo of the sanctuary 
and mieiprelcd the anawers of the god. XYe may hci e compare 
the account of Fiey^a, who in Yngl^nga Saga, 13, is s'l-iu to 
have upheld the saenfloea at UpsaU after the death of Fieyr 
(ii.) We have no definite evidence for the exist- 
ence of piiesfcesses in the strict souse of the term 
among the other Teutome peoples. • Tacitus fopeaks 
of * numbers of women of prophetic power, but 
these recall the volur rathei tlian the puestes&es 
of the North, The foimer existence of a piieste.^ 
may, howevei, perhaps be inferied from the 
account of the saeied grove of the Nahanarvali, 
which IS said® to have been under the cliaige of a 
pnosi ‘muliebn ornatu/ 
lY. Temples Am BAJYQWAmES.>--{a) Iceland 
-'(i.) In Iceland the temples formed centids 
of jurisdiction, one belonging to each of the SO 
1 Ta the last duty he was aceompamed by the Idiig, of. (hm> 
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gothorth* Ono of the fullest desoiiptions of such 
temples which we possess occuis in J^yrhygg^a 
Saga, 4. 

Here w0 aie told that Thdrolfr of Mosfci set up a great tempio 
to CThor bv Thoi'e nvor There wa^i a dooi in the wall near ono 
end Inside atood the high aeat piUaia contaiumg the pegs 
which weie called ieqmna()lar (‘holy pegs') On one of these 
pillara the image of Thor was caived 

* The interior of this temple was a very holy place At the 
end of the temple farthest from the door tbeie was an annoNe 
hko the choir of a churoh at the preseiii time, and theio in the 
midst of the floor stood a stalli which served as an altar, and 
thcieon lay a jointless ring weighing twenty ounces on whioh 
all oaths aie said to have been swoin. The priest wore this ring 
upon his arm at all assemblies On the stalli stood also the 
bacnficial howl wherem was a kleitteinn which, aoived as a 
spriiiklei, wherewith was apunlcled the blood from the bowl 
which was called hlaut That was the blood which was shed 
by such creatures ns were sacrificed to the goda In the anneN:e 
round about the atalh weie the gods ranged To this temple 
nil men had to pay tribute, and they weie under an obligation 
to tmcompariy the temple priests on all such Journejs as thitvj- 
men now take with their chiefs, and the g 6 tkv kept up the 
temple at hla own cost so that it should not fall out of repair, 
and in it he upheld the saciiflcial fea*it3.’ 

Some additional details aie fin rushed hy the 
descriptions of the temple at Kjalarnes in Kjalms- 
inga Saga, 2, 4, 

This temple was GO ft in breadth, and, like the one built by 
Ingimundi m Vatusdacta,! 100 ft in length Thor was the god 
moat honoured m this temple The inner sanctuary waa circular 
like the hull of a ship, Thor stood in the midat of it, and other 
goda on both sides In front of them stood a staih made with 
great skill and covered with iron On i fc there was a fire which 
waa never allowed to dio down They called it the ‘ conseoiated 
fire ' On that stalh theio lay also a great ' ring * of silver The 
temple priest woie it on his aim at all assemblies Men took 
their oaths on it in all law suits On that altar there lay also a 
great bowl of copper into wdiioh was poured the blood which 
came from tho cattle which weie sacrificed to Thoi or from tho 
men This blood they called hlaitt, and (the bowl they called) 
hlaut-holU. Men and cattle weie sprinkled with the but 
the cattle which were sacrificed there were used for entertaining 
the company when sacrificial feasts were held And the men 
who were sacrificed weie sunk in tho pool which was outside by 
the dear, and which was called bl6tkLlda (‘ saeriflcial spring 
The temple was surrounded by a wooden fence too high to 
climb, and both the temple and the fence contained doois that 
locked Finally we aie told that the beams of the temple weie 
very excellent 2 

Thorhaddr the Old, like many another, took the 
temple-moiilcl and the high-seat pillais from his 
Noiwegian temple and Ubed them for his temple in 
Iceland,® We aie also told that Joiundi gdthi 
raised a temple m Syerting&stathir.^ Numeious 
other instances might he cited 

111 Knstni Saqa, 2 , heathen sacrifices are mentioned as being 
ofieied in a temple at Hvamm In Hi a^fnkelf} Saga Fiegsg<Stkaj 
3, ive ai e told that Hrafnkel raised a groat tempio to Freyr m 
Athalbdl This temple atood on a rock above a deep pool in the 
river and contained images of the gods which had some kind of 
robes or ornaments upon them A temple dedicated to Fieyr 
is also mentioned in Viga Gl'Ctim Saqa, 6, as boing * on the 
south of tho nvor at Hnpkelsstathlr ' » In eh 24 of the same saga 
w e read that there wei e three temples on Eyjaflrthi , In cb, 25 we 
have an niteresbmg confirmation of the accounts of the oath- 
ring mentioned above, In the temple in Biupadale on Eyja 
firthr ‘whoever took the temple oath took in Iiiy hand the silver 
ring which was leddened la tho blood of the cattle sacrificed 
and which weighed fully three ounces ' Possibly the ring of 
Tomar (Thunoi) whioh waa earned oH from Dublin by King 
Charles Malaohy n in 991 was one of the sacred iinga upon 
whioh oaths weic sworn 0 Here we may compare the AnglO'- 
Saaion. Chronieley'^ where the oathung la repiesented as the 
most binding form of engagement known to tho Danes 

(ii.) Nob only the temple itself, but also the 
laud round about, was legaided as sanctuary. 

Thus uv JSyrbyggict Saga, 4, we are told that Thdrdifr of 
Mostr held cwi gaored a hill in the precincts of his fconiplo on 
Thbrsnes, Here the thing of the men of the Western Fii tns was 
held Ho one waa allowed to turn his eyes thithei unwashed, 
and no blood was to be shed there, ThorOlfi’s sons preserved 
the sanctuaiy inviolate as long as thojf could , and, when It had 
been defiled with bloodshed by the lCjallckings,» the plate was 
declared unhidlowed and the thing removed to another part of 


1 Of. VatmdaeU Saga, 15 

2 Here we may compare the story gnven in X/dndn v 18 of 
Ketilbjdrn, who wag so rich that ho oidered h^s sons to make a 
cross b^ata of silver in the temple which they were building on 
Mossfell. His sons, hbwever, aid not carry out his orders, 

8 OL landn iv. G 4 15 v. 3 5 Of, also 9, 10. 
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the promontoiy, where the d^mliiinqr is still pointed out to 
travelleis— ‘That was one of the holiest of places ’ 

A curious tradition of sanctity is found in Land- 
ndmahdh, 11 . 16 

Authr the Deep Minded was a Ohristlan ‘She was acoua 
tomed to say her praj ers at Oress hilla She had ci oases raised 
there, for she was baptized and a good Ohriatian Members of 
her family afteiwaids showed great revel enee for that lull A 
horgi waa made there when they began to offer Bacrifices, 
They believed that they would pass into the hill when they 
died ' 


(^•} Norway — (i ) From Eyihyggja Saga, 3, we 
learn that, before Thdidlfi of j\!losti left Norway 
far Iceland, he had chaige of Thor’a temple on tho 
island of Mostr, and was a gieat friend of Thor 
The fiamewoik of this temple was transfexxed 
bodily to Iceland Anothei island is mentioned 
in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason ^ as containing a 
large temple dedicated to Thoi Guthbrandr of 
the Bales also possessed a temple dedicated to 
Thor ® His piecfeoes.soi was a gieat friend of Farl 
Hdkon of Hlatliii They had a temple in common 
m Guthbrandsdale, which contained figiues of 
Thoi and of HAkon’s patioii goddesses, Thorgerthr 
and Iipa Thoigerthr is described as being as ball 
as a full-grown man and having a hood on her 
head Thor was seated in his cai, and all were 
adorned with clothes or ornaments and had gold 
rings on their ai ms. This temple and Eai 1 IIAkon^s 
temple at Hlathxi are said to have been the two 
chief temples in Norway ^ When Earl HAkon 
hrst took possession of Norway, *he commanded 
throughout liis whole kingdom that the temples 
should he maintained,’^ and latei, when the emis- 
saries of the emperoi Otto had oveithiown tho 
temples of S Norway, Earl HAkon caused them 
to be rebuilt and the heathen saenfioea to be re- 
established ® 

Some interesting details of ono of his temples 
(in Arkadale) are given m Faereymga Saga, 23 

It stood in the midst of a wood and waa aurrounded by a 
paling and adorned with gold and silver, while the roof waa 
lighted with seveial glass windows Inside near the door was 
a figure of Thorgerthr HolgabiAthr, beautifully adorned The 
same story occurs in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason {Flatcmai h6h), 
820, where we are told that Olaf stripped Thoigcithr or all her 
‘gold and Sliver and fine clothes' and diagged the idol at hia 
horse's tall, finally beating it to pieces with a club and burning 
it along with the image of Freyr 

Olaf Tryggvason systematically destroyed HA- 
kon’s temples and despoiled the idols. He took from 
the dooi of the temple at Hlathir thelaigogoldiing 
that HAkon had had made, and burnt the image of 
Thor which it contained.® In his missionary ex- 
pedition to Innei Trondhjem he despoiled the 
temple at Maer, which contained many idols fixed 
on stallar, in the midst of Avhom sat Thor, ^an 
image of great size, all adorned with gold and 
silvei.’*^ A ouHoua and inteiesting account of a 
temple and image dedicated to Ealdei in the district 
of Sogn. IS mentioned in the Saga of Friihgtf the 
Bo2d,^ It has been the custom to cast doubt on 
this evidence, but the details aie not obviously 
hcULious, and it is difficult to imagine why they 
should have been invented. The account is at 
least as reliable as that of Kjalnesinga Saga,^ 
which is usually accepted as piobable. 

( 11 .) The word /m/* (Hemple’) frequently occur, s 
in association with the word ho rgr, What exactly 
the horgn* was we do not know. From Eyn dhdjdth, 
10, the ho^ gi seems to have been made of stones ; 

‘He macie me a horqv built of atonea, How, tbls beap of 
stones IS turned to glass,’ 


But in GrimnismdU, 16, Njhxthr is said to rule 
over hdimbruthum kbrgi (‘high-timbered hbrgrs^)* 


^ Matey;}a/tb6)s, 243 

s Of, Saqa of Olaf the Eolp (MemshHngla), 118, 

» Of. N5ais Saga, 87, 38. 

4 Of Saga of Olaf Trgggmam. (Maiemmbdk), fil, 
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The phiase * horqr and hof high-timbered ^ occuis 
aUo in Voluspd, 7 It has been suggested that the j 
wold Miigh-bimbeied * IS merely conventional and ; 
that the horqr was a stone stiuctuie as opposed to 
the wooden temples so common m Noiway and 
Iceland In Ovuar Odds Saga, 29, weaie told that 
Oddi ‘burnt a Ao/and broke a horgr\ but in the 
pieceding veise both hof and ko)gr aie spoken 
of as being ‘biiint/ /io/ and ho'}gr are spoken 
of «is burnt in ch 165 of the Saga of Olaf Try^ 
gqwson {Fommamia Sognr) But in ch. 141 of 
the same saga we aie told that the king commanded 
^hoj- and horgr to be broken and bumf The 
horqr is fieq^nently mentioned in connexion with 
women 

Thus m Gj/lf I'V tho troddesses are saW to inhabit ‘ a horgr 
whuh was a \oi \ tan house It was uillui VnigoU ’ In liP/ 
vaiar 1, btaikathi is said to have earned off Aifnildr as 
she was m the act of leddenmg the hoig^ by night alter the 
gieat dtsaiblot After the dtath of Authi the Chubtian, nor 
relatives made a horgr on the hill where she had set up her 
Grosses 

The wold is still traditionally connected with 
high places in populai speech. Thus, when the 
land lies deep in snow, the Icelanders say that * only 
the highest ho) qar ]ut out ’ And m the Norwegian 
patois a dome-shaped mountain is called a horg. 
Peihaps the woid is a survival of an oldei foim of 
religion when places of woiship were more piimitive 
than the cai efully consti noted hof It is obviously 
connected ultimately with the 0 H.C, hariic 

(ill ) It will be seen that there aie certain obvious 
disci epanoies in legard to the use of the berm horqr 
It appears in some oases to have been a cairn, but 
in otheis a building capable of habitation Some- 
times it IS made of stone, in otUei cases peihaps of 
wood. The difficulty is inci eased by the fact that 
the word is obviously identical with the early Ger- 
man woul harm, which is used to gloss the woids 
nmms, lueus, while the coi responding A S. hmrg 
is also perhaps used fox ‘giove* Such sacied 
woods 01 gloves weie piobably common m early 
times, since many place-names are compounded 
with tho woi d lundr ( ‘ sacied grove ') Moreovei , 
the usual name for the place of assembly in the 
Noith is thinqvbllr, which must originally have 
meant ‘ wood of the assembly,* vollr being cognate 
with O S xoeald and 0 H G xoald ( ‘ forest 


The legendary sancfcuaiy at Glasisvellir ^ was probably con 
neoted with a holy giove, and is no doubt identical with Glasu, 
the name of tho tiee by Valholl. Othin’s dwelling place, men- 
tioned in 34 It is m a forest clearing that 

the gods meet to decide the fate of Starkaihr ^ Accoiding to a 
mythological poem,** the gods meet eveiyday to dispense justice 
undei Yggdrasirs ash Perhaps we may also inafcanee Tomar’s 
wood,*^ which was situated near Dublin. It has been suggested 
that this means * grove ol Thor * 


It IS noteAVOithy that the two gieat assembly 
places, Brosta and Gaiila, are both on peninsulas. 
Sacred islands may also have been known, as can 
peihaps be inferred fiom the recuirenoe of such 
names as Njaidlirey, V6-ey, Thorsey, and possibly 
Halogaland 

(c) The great temple of the Swedes 

was at Upsala. 


*■ The Swedes have a most magnificent temple which is called 
Ubsola [(Jpsalal not far distant fi om the oity of Sictona ESigtuna]. 
In this temple, which is fitted [VJ entirely with gold, they wor 
ship the abauies of three gods. Thor, the most powerful of them, 
has hia seat m the midst of the couch [?J, while Wodan and 
Fneco occupy places on either side of him , . Wodan they 
represent as armed, just as our people represent Mars, while 
Thor with Ins sceptre seems to copy Jupiter.’ 5 
’That temple is sui rounded by a golden chain which hangs 
over the roof [?] of the building, and the gleam of which is visible 
to visitors at a distance ; for the shrine itself stands on level 
ground with hills round it like a theatre ’ <» 


(ii.) In the (contemporary) beholmm 134 have 
'ah interesting account of a holy grove whichi stood 

I Of the {Phdttr J^owgesh, 1; Barvetrar Sag^f 1» 

8 Of Ga7itreJ6$Saga,*r, , a 30,^, 

4 Mentioned in the War of the Gaethl wm the Gam, 1X8. 

5 Adam ot Bremen, w. 9A ® Xh. sohohtim 136. 
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beside the temple, and which contained an ever- 
green tiee of gieat sanctity 

‘Near that temple theie ib a vciy huge tiee sti etching out iti 
branches afar and always gieen both in winter and summei 
No one knows what kind of tree it is Theie also la a spuns? in 
which It IS the piacfcice of tho heathen to do saciifice by sinking 
a living man m it If he does not reappear, tho prayers o! the 
people will be fulfilled ’ 

The desciiption of YggdrasiPs ash, which is said 
to ovei shadow Asgaithr,^ is no doubt deiived 
fiom the tlp^ala evei^ieen, as the desciiplion of 
the home of the gods ib suiely derived fioin some 
Northern sanetuary, m all probability the identical 
sanctuary at Upsala ^ 

Theie aie many other leferences to this sanctuaiy 
in both Norse and Danish autlionties, and ib was 
in fact the most famous one in the Noith In 
Ynyhnqa Saqa, 12, and in Saxo, iii 90, its establish- 
ment is attributed to the god Fieyr, who in the 
foimer is lepiesented as having lived and died at 
Dpsala This is no doubt also the scene of the 
I story of Gunnar Helmingr, although m this stoiy 
the place is not actually mentioned 
! In Jdrnsvikinga Saga, 12, we aie told of a temple 
m Gotland which contained 100 gods and also 
temple tieasure and temple seivants to ofFei the 
I sacrifices, but, apart fiom the gieat temple at 
I (Jpsala, we know little of the heathen temples 
j of Sweden. 

! [d] Denmarlc, — No records of Danish temples 

appear to have been pieseived The chief sanc- 
tuary of the Danes was at Leiie. Tins was no 
doubt a sanctuaiy of great antiquity. It is the 
home of the famous kings of the 6th cent., Hr6air 
and Hidlti Kraki (the Hiothgar and Hiothwulf of 
Beoioulf), In Ynglmga Saga, 5, it is said to have 
been the home of the goddess Gifj6n and her 
husband Skjoldr, the eponymous ancestoi of the 
Skjoldungar (AS Scyldxngas), the Danish loyal 
family. Like Upsala, the locality is leraaikable 
for its bauows, some ot which date from the eailiest 
times ^ 

The existence of ancient sanctuaries in the oia 
Danish kingdom is aho implied by some of the 
place-names, &>g*» Liindi, the name of the old 
ecclesiastical capital in Skaney, meant originally 
a ‘sacred grove * Cf also V6borg (mod, Vlborg ; 
^sanctuaiy town*) and Helganes (‘holy promon- 
toiy*) in Jutland; Othins4 oi Othm&v6 {‘Obhin’s 
Sanctuaiy’) on the island of Fyen, and Hlesey, 
besides many other Danish (and Norwegian and 
Swedish) place-names. 

( 0 ) Bnglarid.^lix England the worship of idols 
and the existence of lieatlien temples were well 
known to Bede In A D 601 Pope Gregory mrxi a 
letter to the abbot Melhtus uiging that, while ho 
to destroy the idols in England, he is to leave 
the heathen temples standing that they may he 
consecrated for purposes of Chiistian worship. 
He says expressly, ‘ It is their custom to slay many 
oxen m sacuftce to devils.’ » The East ^ghm 
Inng Kedwald, who had been converted to Christi- 
anity on a visit to Kent, is said to have had in 
the same temple an altar foi Chnstian worship 
and, an arula at which to ofler victims to devils s * 
and his son Earconberct is said to have been the 
first of the English kings who commanded the idols 
throughout his country to he destroyed, 
the Northumbrian Council decided to adwt Chrism- 
anity, the high pnest of the heathen, rode 
to the sanctuary of Gudmanum on the Derwent, 
cast a spear into it, and commanded hia companions 
to destroy and set file to it With all its preomofe® 
Kefeiences of a historical character to sanotuarieg 
in this country are rare, however. But such place- 
names as Thunresleah, which must originally have 
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meant *gi*ove of thunder, ’ perhaps indicate the 
existence of groves saoied to the thundei-god 
among the ancient English, and there aie other 
reminiscences of lieathon woiship no doubt pre- 
served in such j>lace-names as Thunresfeld and 
Wednesbiuy 

In Beoioulfi 175, we hear of oifeiuigs made aet 
hmi qtrajuin^ which pexhapb means ‘ shrines ’covered 
w'lth canopies The woid hcmg^ identical with 
Noise ho)(.py IS of fietiuoiifc occunence standing 
alone, and is used to translate vaiious Latin teiius 
such as and idolum. Theio are other 

passages in winch the woid seems to mean a 
‘glove,’ as in Geiman, and it is not uncommon in 
place-names — 0 g , Iltuiow, A number of other 
words which appeal m Chiistian usage weie pie- 
aumably appliecl at lust to heathen sancbuaiies — 
e.g., xomfod (‘ altai ’) ® 

(/) Th& Continent — (i ) References to temples 
on the Continent are lare In the 6th cent a 
Fiankish temple was destroyed by Radegund, wife 
of Chlotar. Gregoi y of Toui s desciibes a temple at 
Cologne which contained figures of the gods and in 
which saciificial feasts wexa held The Eiisians 
seem to have had temples, but the notices are not 
always clear 

{li, ) The woid/a«-«7u, by which these sanctuaries 
aie usually denoted, is also used of the Irmensul, 
which, accoiding to Thietmai of Mersebuig,^ was 
an immense wooden shaft oi pillar worshipped by 
the Old Saxons in a place called Eiesbuig, Accoi d- 
mg to the Y%ta 3, Alex 3, this pillai was ‘ set up 
aloft in the open ’ In their own language they call 
it ‘Iimensul, quod laiine dieitur universalis col- 
umna, quasi susfcinens omnia * It was cut down 
in the year 772 by Charlemagne, who spent three 
davs destroying the sanctiiaiy and caxiied off much 
gold and silver. 

Among the heathen practices of the Old Saxons 
condemned in the Indienhis Superstihomm and 
elsewheie we heai of sanctuaiies connected with 
woods, of spungs connected with saciihces, and 
of various piaces which are veneiated as holy 
The cluer sanctuary of the Frisians was that of 
‘Fosifce’a Land.’ According to Alcuin’s Vita S 
Willihrordij 10, it took its name fiom the god 
Fosifce, 

* Wovfana of this god were “ constructed” (conUi uatet) on it ’ 
This place was held bo sacred by the countii folk that no one 
dared to touch the cattle or anything' else that fed there He 
also mentions a sacied spnng on the island * 

Adam of Biemen^ identifies this land with the 
island of HeilgOand (Halogaland). In the Vita S 
Bomfatiiy 23, we road of a sacred oak of gigantic 
size, the rohor Jovis^ which was cut down by the 
saint amid the olamoious protests of the heatiien. 

Theie is no doubt that sacred trees and groves 
were of frequent occurrence among all the Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent In the Tmnslafio S. 
Alexandria 3, we aie told that the Saxons wor- 
shipped tiees and streams. Claudian speaks of 
gloves glim with ancient religious rites and oaks 
resembling baibanc divinity.’ ® 

The O.E.Gr woid harmy like the O.N. korgr 
and A S hearg, presents some difficulty, being 
used sometimes to gloss nemnSy IncuSy sometimes 
fajimvy delnhntm. It has been suggested by Mogk 
that the lack of clear distinction between the teims 
for the natural and the artifioially constructed 
sanotnaiy is due to the utilization of old sanctuaries 
as sites fo later temples. 

(hi,) References to Teutonic temples in eailier 
times, in the works of Tacitus, are rare and doubt- 
ful. In Ann, L 61 it is stated that Germanicus 
ja 2 :ed to the ground the temple which they eaHed 

r in the pasg^oa quoted above from Bede, BE ii IS. 
a Of- algo JMy an old tiagcft woi:d for saondcB, otio, 
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the temple of Tamfana and which was most fie- 
quented by those tubes Again, in Gom 40 
mention is made of the templum of Neitlius, but it 
IS not unlikely that the woid is used loosely foi 
‘sanctuaiy’ — ‘the holy giove on an ishind in the 
ocean/ the home of the gochle^is Neifclms, nho 

1 visits the nations in a conseciated oar coveied with 
a gairaent. 

‘Ou6 piiest alone is permitted to touch it He la able to 
perceive when the goddess is present in hei sanctnaiy and 
accompanies her with the utmost icvcrtnoe as she is drawn 
along by cows It is a season of lejoinng, and fesUvitv reigng 
wherever she deigns to go and be received They do not nndcr- 
taKe hostilities or take up arms, cveiy weapon is put away, 
peace and quiet are then only known and welcomed, until the 
goddess, weaiy of human intercourse, is at length restoied by 
the same V)nest to hei temple Aftenvards the cai, the gai 
ments, and, if you are willing to believe it, the deity heiself. 
are cleansed m a seciot lake Thia ute is performed by sla\cs 
who aie instantly swallowed up by its waters ’ 

The indications given by Tacitus aie too vague to 
enable the site of this sanctuary to be fixed with 
any ceitainty, but it is not impossible that it was 
the Danish sanctuaiy of Loire. In that case 
Neithus may have lived on as Git;|6n Hoi name, 
howevei, is identical with that of the Norse god 
Njorthr 

AcQoidmg to Geryn 9, ‘ the Germani deem it to be incon 
81 stent with the majesty of the gods to confine them within 
walls 01 to lepiesent them aftei any similitude of a human face , 
they dedicate gioves and woods and call by the names of gods 
that invisible thing which they see only with the eye of faith ’ l 
Sacred gioves aie mentioned by Tacitus in seveial 
othei places. Arminius’s forces assemble in a 
wood sacied to Heicules.^ Civilis bungs his aimy 
togeUiei in a aacied wood® Accordmg to Ge7m 
43, the Nahanarvali had a gi ove ot ancient sanctity 
It was in these groves that tliey kept the sacied 
symbols,^ Heie also weie leaiea the sacied white 
hoises which were never allowed to do woik foi 
mankind, hut Avere employed to diaAV the sacied 
cais, when then neighing was carefully obseived 
by the pnest and Icmg of the state. 

Accoiding to lb 39, the Semnones had a wood 
of immemoiial antiquity and holiness. Heie on 
ceitam occasions theie met embassies fiom all the 
kindled peoples (the vaiious blanches of the Suevi) 
to celebrate thou baibaiic iites by the slaying of 
a man The giove Avas held in leveieiice, and no 
one Avas alloAved to entei unless he was hound with 
chamb to signify his own humility and the powei 
of the giove. 

LmsaATOUB — J Gnmm, Deutsche Mythologie^f 3volg , Beihn, 
1876 (Eng. tr , Teutomo Mythology^ London, 1880-SS) , E Mogk, 

* DeutBcho Mytholoffle,* in H P Paul, Gt umh iss der gey man 
isohen Philologie^t m 230~d06, Stiassburg, 1000 , E H Meyer, 
German Mytkologiey Berlin, 1891, P D Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Religion of the T&uionSy Eng tr , Boafcon, USA, 
1902 , P Hernnaun, Deutsche Mytmhqie m gemeinverstandl 
Dmstellung^ Leipzig, 1006, Nordische Mythologies do 1003, K 
Helm, AUgeiman Religionsgesahichte, Heidelbcjg, 1013, i j 
H M. Chadwick, The Cult of Oita, London, 1899, The OHgin 
of the Bnuksh Ration^ Oauibriclge, 1907, esp chs ix -xi, , w 
A CraigiG, The Rehgwn of Ancient Scandinavia, London, 
1900, E E. Kellett, The Religion of our Northern Ancestoiff, 
do, 19U j B S Philipotts, The Camhndae Medieval History, 

11 , * The Rise of the Saraoonaand the Foundation of the Western 
Empire/ London, 1913, ch xv (O) ‘ Geimanio Heathenism ' , 

J Brand, The Popular Antiquities of Gncai Britain, ed II 
EUiQ, revised and enlaiged by W 0 Hazlitt, London, 1905 j 
Tylor, POH, do 1903 , P B du Chaillu, The Vihmg Age^ 2 
vois,, do, 1889, F, iCauffmann, Deutsche Altei tumskund^, 
Munich, 1918 , O. Monlelius, in Sveng&s Jlistor laS, yol x, etc., 
Stockholm, 1908 (Oer tr., Leipzig, 1906) For further informal 
tion on the aubjeofe see B. S Philipotts, bibliography to oh. 
XV. (C) in Cambridge Medieval Hist li 786-790. 

For material on burial customs anti archaeology in general see 
BBr'Aj s,vvy ‘Germany* and ‘Scandinavian Oivfiiaatlon/ witli 
the hi bhographies appended 

Oonvemenfe edd of most Korso worlfS, both prose and poetry, 
are published by Sigui'thur Kristjiinsgon , Reykjavik An English 
ed, of all tho early poetry with fcrr, |a contained also in the 
Corpus Poetieum BorealO, by Q Vigfdssop and F. York Po-well, 

2 vols , Oxtoid, 1883 (scarce). There aio also several Qeiman 
fmd Scandmavwitt critical edd of the Edda poems, and of many 
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of the sagas. The follow mg hat of the English ti'anslatious inav 
be found useful The Bide) 01 Poetio Bdda, pt i , ‘ The Mvtho 
logical Poems/ tr Olive hi ay, pimted for the Viking Olub, 
London, 1908 , The Prose Bdda, tr A G Biodeur, New Yoik, 
1916; Laxdaela Saga, tr M O PieaaS (‘The Temple Glassies’), 
London, 1906, By)oyg(paSaga,\,v W. Moirls and E Magnusson 
(* The Saga Libiary/ ii ), do 1892 , QiUa Saga Surssdnar, tr 
G \V Dnsent, Hdlnbuigh, 1860; Komaks Saga, ti W G 
Golhngwood and Jdn StefdLiisson, Ulveiston, 1002 , Viga Qlams 
Saqa, ti E Head, Liondon, 18G6 , the Heiimk't mgla, containing 
Yixglinga Saga, The Saga of Hakon the Good, The Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason, St Olaf *s Saga, oto ,ix W AIouisandE Magnus 
son The Saga Librai\,* in -vi ), Loudon, 1893-1906 , The Saga 
of Oiaf Ti yqgvason, ti J Sephton (‘ The Northern Libi ary,’ 1 ), 
do 1896 (different from the Saga ^ Olaf Trygqvason contained 
in the Hennski%ngla) , Islands LandndmabCh (* The Book of 
the Settlement of Iceland'), tr T Ellwood, Kendal, 1898 , Storj/ 
of Eg%l Skallagrimsson, ti W 0 Green, London, 1893 ; GretLiS 
5a7(i(‘ The Story of Qrettirthe Strong’!, tr E Magnhsaon and 
W Morris, new ed , do 1000 , also tr A Hight in the ‘ Every 
man’s Library/ do 1914, Biennu Njdds Saga (‘The Story of 
Burnt Nifil’), tr G W Dasent, Edinburgh, 1861 (also m ‘ Eveiy- 
man’a Library*), Biafnkels Saga Freysgdtha, tr, J Coles in 
Summer Travelling xn Iceland, London, 1882 (containa also 
Ba/tidamanna Saga and the Thorthar Hraethu Saga) , Howard 
the Balt (containing also The Banded Men, and Hen Thorw), 
tr W iloiiib and E. Magnusson (‘The Saga labiary/ i,), do 
1891 , Vuhunga Saga, ti W Morris and E llagnus&on, London 
and Felling on-Tyne, 1870, Thiee Northern Love Stoi'ies (con 
taming the Saga of Fnthpf the Bold, Viglund the Fazi , Gunn 
laiigs Saga On'mbUinpUt Uetkvnn and Rogm, oto ), tr E Mag- 
niisson and \V Morris, London, 1876 A list of English trr of 
other sagas will bo found in Oiaigie, loelandto Sagas, oh 7, p 
110 , Beowulf, ed W J Sedgefield^, Manohesfcer, 1913 , also 
by A J Wyatt and R, W, Chambers, Cambridge, 1914, etc, , 
has been translated by J. R Clarke Hall, 0 B Tinkei, 
F J Child, etc , Bede, Bwtona Bedesiasticat ed 0 Plummer, 
2 volg , Oxford, 1808, tr A M Sellar, London, 1907, tr V D, 
Scudder (‘ Evei yman’s Library *), do 1910 

The most nnpoitaiit Geinian texts, chiefly charms, will be 
found m W Braune, JllthoGhdeutsches Lesebiteh^, Hcdle, 1888 , 
and in M Heyne, Klexnere AUmederdeutsohe DenkmkUr^, 
Padeiborn, 1877 , Saxo Grammaticus, Bamsh History, bks 
1 ~ix , tr 0 Elton, London, 1894 , Jfordanes, The Origin and 
Deeds of the Gotha, tr 0 MierowS, Princeton, USA,, 1915 , 
Strabo, Gaogi aphy, tr H 0 Hamilton and W Falconer, S vols , 
London, 1864-57 ; Tacitus, Annals and Histones, esp the 
Germany, tr by many and various scholars (s g , A J Church 
and W J Brodribb), London, 1877 , Caesar, Commeniarm on 
the Galho War, tr. X Rice Holmes, do 1908 

N Kershaw. 

THAGS. — A secret oiganxzation of robber- 
sfci anglers called Thags exi&ted for centuries in 
India, but it was pul down by Lord William Ben- 
tinck^s Goveinnienl m the second quarter of the 
19bh cenLuty Their history is full of incident and 
vaixed mteiebt; beie the leligious and ethical 
aspects of the subject must be dominant. 

1. Introduction. — The woid thaq, usually written > 
thug, comes fiom a Sanskrit root sthaqa meaning ; 
‘ conceal/ which in the modern veinaoulais becomes i 
thaq and means ‘ deceive.* The earliest reference ' 
to Thags comes fiom the middle of the 12th cent., 
and the liist histoiical infoimation about them 
from the end of the 13th cent, ; but clear and full 
knowledge did not become available until the 
time ^vhen the organisation was put down, about 
1830. At that time there wei e thousands of Thags, 
well organized and extremely successful They 
weie all men of intelligence and capacity, most of 
them Hindus of good caste or respectable Muham- 
madans. Keligion controlled their operations 
down to the last detail. How fai back the fully 
organized confederacy reaches we cannot tell j but 
scattered fragments of infoimation make it piob- 
able that m all essentials the conspiracy had been 
the same foi several centuries. 

2 . Pescription.—Thags were ostensibly most 
respectable men, engaged in business, farming, or 
aomethmg else equally harmless. Thexr method 
was to siai‘t out in bauds of from ten to two 
hundred in the month of October. They usually 

osed as merchants, but on occasion adopted other 

isguises, especially the dress and marks of ascetics* 
They iioaseesed a secret vocabulary and a number 
of secret signs, which oonld be u^ed without 
danger in the presence of outsiders, . They travelled 
along or neai^ the great roads used by met chants 
and money-porters, discovered which individuals 


or companies cained valuable goods 01 large 
amounts of gold and silver, and then with uiuch 
skill and cunning contuved to win then conadeuce 
They would then tiavel with them, it might be fur 
days 01 even weeks, until time, place, and all cUe 
weie fdvomable to then paipose, uhen, ata signal, 
they suddenly set upon the unsuspecting paity, 
sti angled them all in a few minutes, bmietl thou 
bodies, cUstubuted the booty, and decamped. 
They used a cloth in sti angling then vie tuns. 
Siniilai methods weie piactisod on the iiveis 
One of the most extiaordinary featiiies of then 
history is the almost unbioken iniin unity which 
they enjoyed it was only veiy laiely that a Thag 
was caught and puniBlied foi his dimes 

Thaga believed their piofeasion to be a religious 
duty, and all that they did was done under the 
sanction of religion They weie fully convinced 
that the goddess Kali, the wife of &va, called also 
Duiga and BhawanI, had commanded them to 
strangle and to rob, and had laid down all the 
rules winch they followed m the couise ot then 
operations. Many Biahmans weie Thags , and, 
when there was a Biahraan niembei in a gang, be 
conducted the ceremonies The neophyte, ivhether 
the son of a Thag or a new accession, was initiated 
m an impxessive religious ceremony, and took a 
diead oath of absolute fidelity to the brotheihood 
Before starting on the season’s operations each 
gang met in a suitable place, and took part m a 
solemn act of worship As soon as possible after 
every successful operation another leligious cere- 
mony was carried out. Once in seven days at 
least the goddess was worshipped, and on the 
m*eatex occasions animals weie saciiJiced in her 
nonoui. They would not stait on a journey, 
admit a new member, or decide upon an act of 
mmder, unless the goddess granted them favour- 
able omens. In every ceiemony she was woi- 
shipped, and to her their prayeia weie offered. 
Ho image was used ; but the pickaxe for digging 
the graves of their victims, solemnly conseoiated, 
stood for the goddess, and was behoved to be filled 
with her power and inspired by her to guide 
thorn. In every ceiemony the offerings of gwr {i,b, 
coarse sugai) and water were made to the pickaxe j 
over it every oath was taken 5 and at all times it 
was regarded with extieme reveience, confidence, 
and feai. On eveiy occasion when gitr and water 
were offered to the pickaxe, every fully qualified 
Thag also ate of the ^fwr and diank of the watci. 
At the close of each penod of operations a peicent- 
age of the gams was solemnly piesented to the 
goddess in one of her temples. 

Among the rules which guided the ThagB per- 
haps the most noticeable was the law that they 
must never sbiangle a woman. 

3. Sources of the system,— The religious and 
political conditions of mediieval Jndia provided 
the soil and the seed from which thisextiaoidinaiy 
oiganizatlon grew. The following facts require to 
be realized. 

(a) In all parts of India t6 day there exist criminal tribes, 
i e, tribes wnoso regular oasta bccnpation la some form ol 
crime. In each case libeie is a beUex that some divinity has 
imposed on the tribe the particular type of crime which it 
praoiisea and has also laid down the rules under which it Is 
followed., It la tshcrefore the duty of every member of the 
tribe to make the practice of tho Crime his regular occupation, 
and to obey all the religious rules which aie laid dowp for his 
guidance in it. So long as he does so, he regaids himself aS a 
religious man. A percentage of the gains la regularly deill 
oated to the god or goddess who gave the tribe its ouminal 
profcggion. A few of these tribes profess Muhammadanism, 
and dedioate their gains to some (Muhammadan saint) ; but 
liey are probably ^ criminal tribes which have undergone » 
shallow conversion to Muhammadanism. Orimlmu tribce m 
pi Imxtive people of very low socifti standing. . , , 

(b) AM the chief forms of Hindu theology deolwe bhfifcb the 
aupreme is exalted far above the petty diatme tiom of human 

|‘ I *f. N. Ihrqubar. ifodern Behgiom in Indtd, 
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morality Dhe idea is to make Him truly absolute, to sever 
Him in the most decisive way, not only from the earthly and 
the sensual, but fiom all human conditions as well Thus, 
from the verj»’ fact that in Himself Ho is completely sepaiated 
from both good and evil, it becomes possible to acknowledge 
that He is indilfeient to them and is equally the cau '50 of both. 
Henoo to suggest that God should bin men do what we call 
wrong seems to the Hindu to be not only quite natural but also 
inevitable 

(c) The aakta sect of Hinduism, which worships the wife of 
Siva, called Durga, KaIJ, Bhawani, or simply ‘ the goddess * 
(Dovf), and possesses a philosophical theology, falls into two 
sub sects— the Right-hand and the Left hand The Left-hand 
sect has a cult wnich contains several extiaordinary featmes 
Only one need be mentioned here, viz that for many centuries 
nob only animal but also human sacrifice was offeied In 1835 
theButiah Government prohibited human sacrifice, but until 
then it was common in the chief ahunes of the goddess in 
Noith and Oential India Accoiding to the ritual law, only 
males can be aaciificed to hei 

(d) In the worship of the goddess in the homes of the people, 
pots, pieces of metal, and diagrams are more often used than 
images , and both linages and sjmbols, when duly conseciated, 
are believed to bo filled with the presence and powei of the 
goddess 

(e) In modem India theio are many groups of ignorant 
Muhammadans who take pait m Hindu woislnp They not 
only join in the gieat festivals, but also visit Hindu temples 
and make offerings to the gods, in older to secure immunity 
from disease and to obtain other boons, Muhammadans of a 
low type thus leadily adopt elements of the Hindu cult 

These fdcts enable one to realiaie that, in medife- 
val India, theie might leadily appeal a community 
oiganized on the basis of the "vvoiship of the god- 
dess and the practice of murder and lobbery At 
liisfc it would differ but little, if at all, fiom an 
ordinary ciiminal tribe , and the fiifetThagSAVould 
be ignoiant Hindus who had been worshippers of 
the goddess befoie they formed the society to 
sti angle and rob unwary Lravelleis. To pass from 
paibicipatiou m human sacrifice befoie the altar of 
the goddess to the seaich foi victims foi her on the 
high loads would be no violent change Noi would 
even the thoughtful Plindu be shocked by the doc- 
trine that the goddess had oidered the programme 
of mm del Hindu theology piovides a substantial 
basis for the idea Fuitlier, the fundamental 
document on which the woiship of the Devi rests ^ 
IS full of blood and honor The stoiy in that 
document of hoi stiuggle with a demon named 
liaktabija and her hnal tiiumph ovei liun was 
made by Thugs the staxtmg-pomt of the tale m 
which she commands the original T hags to strangle 
men.^ The ritual law that only males should be 
aaciifioed to her is clearly the source of the rule 
that Thags must not kill women It would also 
seem quite natural to devotees of the goddess to 
use the piokaxo as a symbol instead of an image, 
and they would instinotively believe that the 
power and the will of the goddess were piesont 
m it. 

Nor need we wondei that Muhammadans, in 
oxclei to become Thags, were willing to paiticipate 
m Hindu worship, since so many are to-day accus- 
tomed to supplement Muslim rites with the cult 
of Hindu divinities. 

(/) Imha has usually been ruled, not by one Inipenal 
Government, but by a multitude of petty states, each of which 
sought only to secure peace and omev within its own narrow 
terijfcory, and caied little or nothing for what happened outside. 
Hor has the individual Indian ever felt it to be hia duty to go 
out of hia way to secuie the well being of the Indian people as 
a whole If, therefore, some of the siibjoots of one of these 
small states pursued a certain type of crime outside the limits 
Of the state and brought back laige gams, whoieof they gave 
consideiable percentages to the Government, on the one hand, 
and to the temples, on the other, both Government and people 
were usually only too willing to acquiesce in the arrangement, 
and to do all that woa possible to protect the men who brought 
them so much prosperity. 

These and similar facts aecotmt for the almost . 
tiuiversal immunity which the Thags enjoyed. 
They were found all over India, were closely bound 
to one another by oath and interest, and were 
usually only too well able bo take prompt ven- 
geance on any who moleated the brotherhood, 

1 the Ghap^h; eplso^ein the 
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Thus only an Imperial Government using wide 
powers could successfully grapple with them, 

4 , The rise and fall of Thagi — It seems deal 
that the Thag conspuacy was originally a Hindu 
oigamzation, as we have already suggested, and that 
it came into being befoie the Muhammadan con- 
quest of North India (1193-1293). In his 
thacharita the Hindu poet Mankha 01 Manlcaka 
(fl c A.D 1150) eompaies the thievish spiing to a 
Thag.^ Clearly by his time the community was 
aheady well known 

If the community was very successful, it would 
soon attract indigent Hindus of high caste, and 
there would be plenty of pool Biahmans who 
would bo eagei to enter. It seems probable that, 
after the Muhammadan conquest, auimg one of 
the many periods when anaichy was wide spread, 
the stiangleis found unusual opportunities foi 
then depredations, and waxed so rapidly rich that 
many Muhammadans became Thags and leadily 
acquiesced in the established cult of the goddess 
The gieat success and the wondei ful immunity 
fiom punishment which the movement enjoyed 
would be to them clear pioof of its divme oiigm. 
There is conclusive evidence that Muham- 
madan Thags looked back with great veneration 
to Nizam al-Din Awliya, a famous Muslim saint, 
who lived at Delhi m the first quarter of the 14th 
cent , and that they legarded him as one of the 
; founcicis of the system.^ This fits in peifectly 
I with oui theory that, afc some time aftei the con- 
quest, numerous Muhammadans joined the com- 
munity It IS probable that the event ocouiiod 
! about A D, 1300. The story that Muhammadan 
I Thags were all descended fiom seven famous tubes ® 

! may also have a histoiical root 

The oonfedeiaoy lived and flourished for many 
cen tunes, and was still extremely piosperous at 
the moment when it had the ill fortune to attract 
the attention of the Biitish Government in India 
In 1829 special otfioois were appointed to investi- 
gate the system, and a seiious campaign was 
staifced foi the destruction of the whole oiganiza- 
iion Within seven yeais the work was done 
The success of this gieat efloit is mainly due to 
the devotion and genius of Captain, later Major- 
Geneial, Sir W. H. Sleeman. 

5 Religious and ethical character of the Thags 
— Those Europeans who had extended intei course 
Avith Thags, during the peiiod when the British 
Government were endeavoming to put the system 
down, gave very vmd desciiptions of the kind of 
men they woie 

(a) Every Thag was fully convinced that the g-oddese had 
created the system, and that she invariably saved Thagg from 
punishinont or diaastei, so long as they obeyed the rules she 
had laid down for thou operations They were also immovably 
convinced that the consecrated pickaxe was so filled with the 
presence of the goddess as to be able to guide the Thags in 
thoii wanderings and to bring dire disaster on every one who 
disobeyed ^ 

(&) Ho Thag ever showed the slightest compunctions of con- 
science for his crimes Sleeman wutes • 

‘A Thug consideia the persons murdered precisely in the 
light of viotmis offered up to the Goddess , and he remembers 
them, as a Priest of Jupiter remembered the oxon, and a Priest 
of Saturn the childien sacrificed upon their altars He medi- 
tates ins murders without any misgivings, he i^erpetiates them 
without any emotions of pity, and he lemembora them without 
any feelings of lemoiae. They trouble not his dreams, nor 
does their recollection ever cause him inquietude in darkness, 
in solitude, or in the hour of death,' P 

Nevei did the strength of religious faith or the 
extiaoidinary domination which religion exercises 
over man's moral nature find clearer ulustfabion. 

Lxo'BRATuais — W H, Sleeman, itamaseeandi or a Voeahu- 
Iwry of th& Language used hy tie ThugSi vnth an Appendioo 


1 Garbe, BeitrdgOi p 187, 

2 W. H. Sleeman, liamUea mid JtecoUeotxoina of (m Indian 
O^oial^ rev. and annol. ed. by V, A, Smith, London, 1916, p. 


3 Sleeman, Rammaeandi p. 11* 
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desonptive of the FrcLtenutyt etc , Oalf utfca, 1836 , Report on 
the Repudations committed by the Thxtg Gangs, do 1840 , 
Meadows Taylor, Confessions of a Thug (a novel), London, 
1S39, new ed , do 1918 , J Hutton, Popular Account oj the 
Thugs and Daco? fs, do 1867, EBr^^sv ‘Thugs’, R Garbe, 
Bed) age zu ind Kmturgeschiehte, Berlin, 1903 

J N Fahquhar. 

THALES.—See lomo Philosophy 

THANESAR — Thanesai (Skr. stlianvUvmai 
sthanny a local name of Siva, ‘lord*; alao 

sthaiie^vara, sthana, ‘ sin me,* and Uvaia) is a 
saoied town in the Karnal District of the Panjab, 
Idt 29° 59' N , long 76° 50' E , on the banks of 
the iivei Saiasvati {q v ) The Chinese pilgiim, 
Hiuen-Tsiang, describes it under the name of Sa- 
fa ni-shi fa-lo, as the eeiitie of the Hindu Holy 
Land (Dhaimakslietra, Kurukslietra) and gives the 
local legends ^ It has been identified with the Osto- 
balasara or Batangkaisara of Ptolemy,^ In A D 
1014 it was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni,^ The 
most famous shiine was that dedicated to Chak- 
lasvami, Visnu, ‘ loid of the discus ’ The statue 
IS said to have been taken to Ghazni to be bi oken 
up and ti odden under foot. It was finally 
desecrated by Aurangzib. Enoimous crowds of 
pilgrims visit the place to bathe at eclipses of the 
sun. 

Litbratuub — A Cunningham, Arekceoloqical Survey of 
India Repoi i, u [Simla, 18711 212 f£ ; IGI xxul S06 

W. Crooke, 

THANK-OFFERING.~See SACRIFICE. 

THEATRE.--^ee Drama. 

THEFT,-— See Crimes ato PuNiSHMEifTS. 

THEISM. — I. Definition.— The word 'theism* 
(Fr tMismey Germ. Theismus) is a purely modem 
formation, implying a non-exiatent Greek Beiafios 
and an eq^ually non-existent veib OeL^to (on the anal- 
ogy of Mblto}, and the like) As there is a 

ceitain vagueness about the meaning of the woid 
in cuiient English, it is necessaiy to begin tins 
article with a convention as to the sense in which 
‘ theism * will be employed m what follows. The 
woid Will be used thiougliout as a name foi a ; 
philosophical theoiy as distinct fiom a practical ■ 
leligious faith Perhaps the faith and the theory 
are never absolutely disjoined, but they aie at 
least logically distinguishable. It may be doubted 
whether any man wholly untouched by the spirit 
of adoration and wholly devoid of love to God has 
evei been a genuine theiat m philosophy, and 
again whether one can be in earnest with a philo- 
sophical belief m God without being led on to 
regulate ins life by that belief. But it is at least 
possible to practise love of God and trust m God 
without malang any conscious attempt to find a 
speculative explanation of the world. There aie 
many who, in George Tyrrelfs phrase, share the 
faith of Simon Peter without concerning them- 
selves about his theology. The present article will 
he exclusively concerned with the philosophical 
conception of God as the ultimate ground of things. 
Current usage seems to require a further dis- 
tinction. It seems necessary to disormimate 
theism not only fiom atheism the denial 

that God exists, and scepticism or agnosticism 
{q,v ), the refusal to answer any question about 
the ultimate ground of things, but also from deism 
(m-u.), which, in its way, ^so treats God as an 
ultimate ground. We shall probably not depart 
far from the implications of current language if we 
agree to define theism as the doctrine that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme 

1 S, Real, Si-yu Loudon, 1884, i. 183 

2 J, W, McOrindle, Ancient India as described by PtoUmVi 
Calcutta, 1886, p 128. , ? 

^ H M, EUiot, met (f India, London, 1867-77, ii. mn. 


leality *vvhieh is the souice of everything othoi 
than Itself and has the chaiacteia of being (a) in- 
trmsically complete oi peifect and (^>), as a con- 
sequence, an adequate object of unqualified 
adoiaiion or worship. Belief in a giound ot 
things which is not intrinsically complete and 
peifect, and consequently no adequate object of 
adoiation, but at best of lespect and admiration, 
would at the present day piohably be desciibed by 
: eveiy one as deism ratliei than as theism. Thus 
the suggested definition in fact coincides with the 
famous formula of St Anselm, that God is td quo 
mams cogita'i % non potest ^ ‘ the being than which 
none gieater can be thought.’^ 

It IS evident that theism, thus undei stood, is 
incompatible with polytheism {q v ) and also with 
any doctiine, theological or metaphysical, which 
asserts a plurality of independent and equally 
ultimate ' leals,* whether in the foim of a dualism 
between God, the good piinciple, and an im- 
material evil principle (Zoioastiianism, Manichae- 
isni [qq v,]), or between God and matter, or in that 
of an ultimate plurality of unoiiginated 'souls* 
or ‘ persons,* or in any other shape. All such 
doctiines involve the denial that theie is any 
object which answers to the definition id quo 
mams cogitari non potest. For this reason the 
various modern theories of a finite or limited deity 
aie inconsistent with strict theism For a deity 
limited by lestrictxons arising outside his own 
iiatuie IS manifestly not the source of all reality 
othei than himself, and thus not God in the sense 
in which we are using that woid. And, if the 
'limitations* aie asserted to bo self-limitations, 
due to the nature of God Himselt (as in the 
philosophy of Hastings Bashdall), we have to face 
a dilemma. Either the presence of these limita- 
tions in the deity is a defect, and the deity is 
therefore not God in our sense at all, or their 
presence is not a defect, and theie is then no sense 
m calling them reatiictions or limitations, as it is 
their absence which would, m this case, bo the 
defect. 

It 18 mainly on the ground of alleged diOiculfcieg in the notion 
of the divine Omnipotenao that these theories are recom 
mended But the dilliqultiles seem due to misunderstanding 
Omnipotence means onlj power to do whatever is consistent 
with God’s own perfection It is no real limitation of the divine 
power to hold, as most theologians and philosophers have done, 
that Qod cannot do what ia in itself ahsurd—s g , cannot make 
a false pioposition true, oi make vhtue vice, or annihilate 
Himself Ihe old Stoic boast that the sage lo in one respect 
more powerful than Qod, because he can put nn end to his 
existence if he grows tired of It, is a meio false paradox 

It IS, perhaps, more mipoitanb to be cleai on the 
point that theism, as defined, is equally incon- 
sistent with the type of philosophic monism called 
by James Waid ' smgmaiism — the theory that 
theie IB only one existent, the Absolute, and that 
this single existent is the tme subject of all 
significant propositions. I£ we mean by God^ a 
being fiom whom all else that exists derives its 
being and who can be worshipped, then the belief 
in God necessarily implies belief in the real 
existence of beings who can worship God. To say 
that God is the source of existence implies that 
God IS not all that exists. From a theistic point 
of view it is, no doubt, proper to call God, the 
being from whom all otliois are derived, the 
Absolute or unconditioned being, but only on the 
condition that the Absolute is not equated with all 
that really exists. The imderived source of ex- 
istence may, in virtue of its unique intrinsic com- 
pleteness or perfection^ be called the etis rmlis- 
but the yery use of such, a phrase implies 
that theie are other Mia reedia^ 

It will probably he readily admitted that the 
doctrine of Spinom cannot be reasonably called theij^, nor 
h^ve the moat distinguished representatives of singuhdsin in 
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our own times shown any desire to claim the name of theists 
It should be lecoguued that the populai language about a 
puiely ‘ iramanejit God,' as opposed to the ‘ transcendent God’ 
of oibhodox Ohiistian theology, is equally incompatible with 
genuine theism, iiiasmuah as it conflicts with the recognition 
of a real distinction between the supreme source of existence 
and the dependent existents It is Just this distinction which 
is vital in a theistie philosophy, and, foi this leaaon, it maybe 
taken as a fair test of the theism of a philosophy u hethei its 
way ut conceiving the i elation of its God to the world la com 
patlhle with a ical lecognvtion of the di\ ino transcendence 

2. Philosophy and theism.— If we look at the 
history of Euiopean philosoplty, it may be said 
that m the mam the general trend of philosophic 
thought, even independently of the influenee of 
positive lehgions, has been theistic, at least fiom 
the time of Plato to our own day. Even the 
agnoabicism of Herbeit Spencer, when all the 
qualifications with which it is enunciated by its 
author aie taken fully into account, has a 
lecogmzable theistic tendency and might he said, 
ajjait fiom its blunders about dynamics, to be 
httle more than a very crude repi’oduotion of the 
^negative theology* which is really one-halt of the 
oithodox Christian doctrine of God As will he 
shown diiectiy, this tendency to theism is a 
direct consequence of the peunanent influence of 
Plato on all subsequent developments m philosophy, 
Apait fiom mateiiahsm (q.v,), which has nevei 
produced a i>hilosophei of the first rank, the main 
antitheistic iniluoiice in modern Euiopean philo- 
sophy has been that of Spmoza v )j which has 
steadily affected metaphysical thought, peihaps 
even more outside than within the piofesbionally 
philosophical schools, fiom the timo of Jacobi and 
JUessmg down to the end of the 19 th ceiituiy 
This IS paitly accounted for by the poweiful 
attiaction exercised by the naturalistic stiain in 
Spmoza^s doctime on the devotees of physical 
science, paitly by the tendency of many of the 
most prominent 19 th cent lepiesentatives of the 
Hegelian line of thought to inteipret Hegel (gf,v ) 
in a Sinnozifetio sense, 

Whnthei the Spinozlstie infcerpietation of Hegel is thetiue 
one might admit of question, and it has been lejected by such 
eminent Hej^ehan students aa Hutchison Stilling and J fit E 
JIcTaggnrt, in the one case for a definitely theistic inteipreta 
tion, in the othei for a version which has more affiniU with 
the inonadism of beibnizto v )than with Spinoza’s singularisin 
But in the main Hegel has become Icnown, at least in the 
Engiish-speakmg world, through the work of philosophers with 
strong Spinozistic piepossessiona, with the conbequence that 
the influence of Hegelian ways of thinking has heen definitely 
hostde to tiieism Even among professedly Cliristian thco 
logians allegiance to Hegel m philosophs has usually led to an 
extreme ‘immanenoe* aootrine of God which at least com 
promised the theistio position, 

Moie ephemeral has heea the infiueiiee excited 
in the last half of the IQfch cent, by the i>essmustic 
atheism of Schopenhauer v ), and in the la'it 
twenty or twenty-five years by the brilliant, if 
ineohereiit, anti- Christian x>olemicfc of Nietzsche 
(q.v ) Both the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
the antifcheism of Nietzsche are, howevei, too iitlle 
reasoned and too obviously matters of peiaonal 
tcmpei ament to he regaraed as of permanent 
philosophical impoitance The influenee of Hegel, 
also, and still more that of Spinoza, would seem to 
be for the piesent a spent force In the piesent 
state of philosophy the most formidable iival to 
theism as an explanation of the world appears to 
be the thoroughgoing lationalist pluiahsm of the 
^new realism,^ repiesented at its host by the 
writings of Beiirand Bussell and G. E, Muoie, 
Of this doctrine, as well as of the supposed 
obieotTOn to theism arising from the evolutioni&t^s 
alleged vision pf N’atuie as ^ red in tooth and claw/ 
bvunething is said below (§ 17) 

3. Plato. -7- The impoitance of Plato as the 
creator of philosophical theology makes* it 
necessary to begin any serious account of theism 
' as a philosophical theory with a clear statement of 
,the Blatonio position, so lai' as that position was 


expressed by Plato m his wntmp. To call Plato 
the creator of philosophic theology does not, of 
course, mean that the belief in God is an inven 
tion of Plato As has often been lemarked, the 
geneiai tiend of the best Gieek thought on the 
piohlems of human conduct and destiny — as le- 
mesented, 0.^., by such poets as Aeschylus and 
Euiipides — IS in the direction of a vngue mono 
theism And it cannot be seiiously doubted that 
an earnest practical faith in God was charaeter- 
i&tio of Pythagoras and of Sociates Even the 
most unreasonable scepticism about the histoiieal 
good faith of Plato’s accounts of his mastei cannot 
obscure the fact that Sociates gave up the whole 
of his mature life to the execution of a mission to 
which he believed himself to have been called by 
God and died as a martyr to his calling. But this, 
so far as we know, was a matter of peisonal 
religious conviction rath 01 than of speculative 
tlieoiy Even Plato himself does not attempt a 
formal philosophical statement and justification of 
the belief in God until we come to the magnum 
opu9 of his old age, the Laws. In his best knoiim 
earlier wiitmgs— e y , the Republic — gieat stiess 
IS laid upon the impoitance for the formation of 
moral charactei of an ethically adequate conception 
of the divine nature. God must be thought of 
as peifeotly good, and cuirent religion must he 
puiged of eveiy thing %\hich suggests that there is 
anything unethical in His chaiaoter 01 that Hi'> 
dealings with men have any other pm pose than 
their true good. It is j list because God is pei fectly 
good that {Republic^ Theaetetus) the end of life may 
be said to be to * become like God * God fashioned 
the woild and made it the best possible woikl 
because it would be unworthy of His goodness to 
make it otherwise {Timaeus), True piety is to be 
a *feIlow-woiker’ with God {Eatliuphro). We aie 
God’s sheep and He is our shephoid {Poliiivuh) 
The souls of the righteous are m tlie hand of God, 
and when they depart from us it is to be with Him 
[Phaedo), But this is, of couise, the language of 
leligion, not of science, and we are made to undei- 
9 land the diffeience by the simple fact that neaily 
all that is said of God, outside the Laws^ beyond 
the ono emphatic statement about His perfect 
goodness, is conveyed m ‘ myths,* i e, m imagina- 
tive stories, as to which we aie cautioned that ue 
cannot undoitake to pronounce on then stiict 
truth. Nor is any attempt made to prove cither 
the existence 01 the perfect goodness of God In 
paitioular the stoiy of cieation in the Timaeus is, 
aa we aie explicitly warned, not to he taken as 
scientific* tiutli, but as a tale which is the most 
piobablc that can he told about niatteis which lie 
outside the region within which scientific know- 
ledge IS possible ^ If wc did not possess the LaivSt 
it Avould he legitimate, as m fact it is not, to doubt 
whether Plato ^ did not agieo with Kant that 
leasoned scientific knowledge of God is impossible, 
though on grounds which aie not identical with 
Kanffs In the tenth hook of the Laivs, however,^ 
we have a foimal pioof of God’s existence, wholly 
devoid^ of any featuies of mythical colouring, 
which is exxirusaiy declared to he conclusive The 
argument, the main piinciple of which had been 
already anticipated in the Phaedru^f^ is as 
follows. The most univeisal chai actons tic of 
things is motion and change. Now, motions are 
of two kinds, (a) impressod, and (&) oiigmal oi 
spontaneous Or, to use Plato’s own phiaseology, 
there are motions which aie able only to move 
something else {impressed or communicated move- 
ments), and there aie motions which ^move 
themselves as well as other things/ And native 
or spontaneous movement is logically prior to im- 
pressed or communicated movement, vYe cannot 
1 887A-899B. 3 SiS'O-E. 
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regard all movements as impiessed or comrauni- 
oated without falling into an impossible logical 
^egiessi(>s in inchflnitum. Furbhei, ‘motion winch 
moves it&elf’ I's piecisely what we mean when 
we talk of ‘soul/ ‘Sour is ^ simply a 

shoitei name TOi the kIvtjctls KiveXv 

It IS just when we see a thing manifestly capable 
of internally initiated movement oi change that 
we feel bound to say that the tiling in question la 
‘animated’ oi has a ‘soul/ It follows, then, that 
souls and then various ‘motions’ (judgment, 
volition, hope, desue, and the like) aie piior to 
bodies and tlicir motions oi changes All bodily 
piocesses aie deiivativo fioni and dependent on 
‘ motions’ of the soul, and it is just foi this leason 
that Plato explicitly denies the doe time, often 
imputed to him by the unciitical, that ‘mattei’ 
can be the pimciple of evil Further, good souls, 
in tlie degiee of theii goodnoss, aie sources of 
orderly and beneficent motions; evil souls, of 
disoideily and evil motions Now, the great 
lecuiient motions winch science discovers in the 
univeise (the peiiodio motions of the heavenly 
bodies) aie all legular and orderly and belong to 
the class of the ‘ good ’ motions. Hence they must 
he due to good souls (It had been carefully laid 
down in an eaiher passage that all apparent irregu- 
larities and anomalies in tliese motions are only 
appaient and disappeai as our science becomes 
moie adequate ) It, then, we define God as a 
perfectly good soul, we may say that, since the 
great motions of the univeise are all perfectly 
ordeily, they must be caused by God. God, 
however, cannot be the only soul, or ‘movement 
that moves itself ’ For, though the magnaha 
natwae exhibit peifect regularity, there aie also 
megular and destructive motions, such as those, 
e g , of disease or those due to a wicked will , and 
these axe just as actual as facts as anything else 
Thus the facts of the universe bear witness to the 
existence of souls which are not wholly good. 
Theiemust be at least one ‘ bad * soul, which is 
not God, and theie may, of oouise, be as many 
more as aie requxied to account for the observed 
facts. The tianscendoace of God is thus safe- 
guarded. 

PJ'ito’s language about the * bad * souls has been mlsmider 
stood both in anoient and in modern times Plutarch i thought 
that ho had diwovered in, Plato's words the doctune of an 
ultnintB dualism between a good and an evil world soul This 
view did not find favour with the Platonists of antiquity, but 
has been revived in modern times by Zeller, fioni the weight of 
whose name it has obtained a wholly undeseivod consideration, 
Plato sajs nothing about an evil pilncinle, m the Laws oi any- 
where else 'VVliat he does say 2 is merely that all motions can 
not be due to a single soul , there must he at least two, the 
’benefirent’and ‘that which has pDwei to effect the con nary 
results * The whole context suggests that the had souls of 
which he IS thinlang are ohiatty those of passionate and ignorant 
men, which, of course, aie numorous It should further be 
noted that, in the passage of the Laws containing the iheistic 
argument, Plato spealrs thioughout m the plural of ‘gods,’ 
giving the soul which moves the sun as an example of his 
meaning This is, however, a mere consequence of the fact 
that the legislation of the Laws is designed for an oxdinary 
Greek community It is assumed that the State religion of the 
colony will recog mre ‘gods many,' and Plato's object is to sub- 
stitute the heavenly bodip-i, or rather the souls which move 
them, as types of regularity and beneficence, for the morally 
frail and passionate anthropomorphio deities of actual Greek 
cults. Of Plato's peisonal conviction of the unity of God tliere ■ 
can be no real doubt The umtj' of God, ‘the best soul/ follows , 
in fact, as we may see from tiie (Lhrm^us^ from the unity of the 
umveise. The universe is one and is a rational system , there* I 
fore it IS the product of one mtelhgence.s That a Greek writing ! 
for Greeks should allow himself to speak of fieot explains itself] 
u hat IS really significant is that Plaw speaks *JO frequently, ana , 
Just when he wishes to he most impressive, of I 

Fiom the goodne&s of God, since God is a soul 
it follows that evoiything in the world is 

3 JDe anijnm p70orsat. in Tvmaeos 1014 13 

a hams, m IS. » Tirme^is, 80 B. 

4 In JUpi IS he writes to tHonj^lns li. that he will distinguish 
letters of real importance from those which h® k obliged to 
write as a matter of formal pobteness by mentioning 0e6i and 
not 0<?ef in the opening sentences 


governed by a wise and beneficent Providence, and 
that God’s dealings with man aie peifectly and 
inexoiably just Thus the tenth hook oi the Laws 
deimitcly cieates ‘natuial theology’ as a blanch 
of philosophy foi the first time and indicates once 
foi all its main doctiines — the existence and good- 
I ness of God, the leahty of God’s piovidential 
j goveinment of the universe, the immoifcality of 
the soul, and the coiiespondence between man's 
destiny and his works. These doctiines togethei 
j make up what was known as ‘natuxal’ or ‘ plulo 
I sophical ’ theology, as distinct from both ‘poetic’ 
theology— -the stones told of the gods by the poets 
I —and ‘ civil ’ theology, which consists in knowledge 
I of the cultus pi escribed by the Sbate.^ 
i The question whether Plato’s theology amounts 
to a complete theism is not without its difiiculties 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that, as Burnet 
has said,^ Plato legaided his doctune of God as 
tlie cential thing in his whole system It is 
precisely the activity of God, tlie peifectly good 
soul, that connects the woild of ‘ becoming,’ ^ e 
‘Nature,’ the woild of all that we call empiiical 
existence, with the system of ei'8/f The reason 
why theie is a woild of ‘ things ’ at all is just that 
Goa, the peifectly good soul, exists and is keinally 
active. The perfectly good soul, of course, has a 
perfect knowledge or ‘the Good,’ and its activity 
consists m repioduction or * mutation ’ of the Good. 
Thus all existents other than God owe the veiy 
fact of their existence to God, as they owe it also 
to Him that they are what they aie Still it does 
not appear that the Platonic God is all that latei 
theists have meant by the Supreme, He is an 
existent, though a peifect one, and beyond all 
existents there is the system of ‘ form ’ oi ‘ nuni hers ’ 
This is the pattern (7rap<i5a7/ia) after which God 
makes heaven and earth and all that is m them, 
and is thus something metaphysically prior to God 
Himself, If we understand by theism the doctune 
that God IS the sole unconditioned source not only 
of existents but also of real possibilities, Ave shall 
have to say that it is only in Neo Platonism that 
Greek philosophy succeeds in being fully theistic 
A word or two may be said about the aigunient 
by which Plato establishes the existence of God. 
It contains in itself the geims of more than one of 
the ‘pi oofs of the being of God’ which have be- 
come traditional. Its presuppositions aie two . 
(1) the universal validity of the principle of 
causality, and (2) the regularity of the cosmical 
motions— the ‘reign of laAv’ in the physical world. 
From the principle of causality, taken together 
AVith the assumption that theie cannot be an m- 
finite regress in the causal seiiea, comes the con- 
clusion that there must be an original cause (or 
causes) of all movements, which la ‘ self-moving^’— 
* e. a ‘soul’ or ‘souls’ — and from the regularity 
of the cosmic motions and the systemaho inter- 
connexion betiveen them it follows that the ulti- 
mate ‘mover’ is the perfectly good soul Thus 
Plato’s leasonmg combines in one aigument the 
ininoiplo of the cosmological aigument from the 
‘contingency of the ivorld’ to the existence of a 
First Cause and that of the argument fiom design, 
which is not degraded by Plato, as it has often 
been by modern apologists, into an aigument from 
the alleged adaptation bf the world to our indi- 
vidual convenience. As understood by Plato, the 


3 The distinotion j» this form hmmO fixed in cousequence of 
th« fact that it wos adopted by the Boman encyclopaedist 
M. Terentlua Yario and taken, over from him by St Augustine 
in the ch Civitate L&i. OSie theology of fcho philosophers vaa 
called * natural/ not: of course, with any thought of a oontreat 
witii ‘revealed '^fejruthj but because it was kola to be scienbflc 
and true, unlike mythology, •which the poets weie baUaved to 
have Invented, and the CinltuS of the SwitOj, which, as Hobbes 
puts it* * is not phiioaophy but law*’ , 

2 Orseh tPhilosophi/i pt. i., Thalsu to JPktfo, JjyndcMa, 1014. 
p, 835. ' - M ^ > 
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aigument fiom design is simply the argument 
fioin the intelligibility of the woild of actual facts 
.and events to intelligence m the cause which pio- 
duees and sustains it ^ Plato’s aiguinent is thus an 
a}gum.cntwn a posteTioii^ in the coiiect scholastic, 
not in the inaccuiafce Kantian, sense of the phiase 
a posteriori , ^.c , it is an argument fiom the chai- 
actei of a known ellcct to the chaiactci of its cause, 
That theie is a woild of mutable things, and that, 
as scicntilic insight advancos, the pioce.sses in this 
world of inulabihty are moie and moie found to 
exluhit confoi nu ty to intelligible laws, are assumed 
as empuically knoAvn trutlis, and without these 
empiiical pieniisses the demonstiatiou would not 
WQik Theie is no hint in Plato of the line of 
thought which at a laiei date crystallized into the 
one genuinely a prion argument for the existence 
of God, the ontological pi oof, which, if valid, 
estahhfeiies its conclusion without any empiiical 
premiss whatsoever. 

4. Aristotle. — Anstoble’s doctrine of God, though 
hottei known to the modern world than Plato’s, 
is simply the Platonic doctiine rather more pre- 
cisely expiessed and shorn of its ethical and 
piactical applications With Aristotle, as with 
Plato, the doctiine of God is absolutely cential, 
and the aigument is once moie based upon the 
assumption of the causal piinoiple Like Plato, 
Axistotle contends that communicated 01 impressed 
motion presupposes oiigmal or spontaneous motion, 
and like Plato he legaids as the one source of 
Spontaneous movement Bub heie he is led to 
make a furthei relincment. The * motions of the 
soul’ aiise fiom * appetition,’ and appetition 

IS always appetition of something apprehended as 
good {6pcy6fxe0a biori doKet) This apprehension of 
an object as good is an exeicise of i*gCs, an act of 
immediate intelligent apprehension. The appre- 
hension is not itself a movement, though it gives 
rise to motions both of the soul and of the body. 
We must nob then be content to tiace hack all 
motions to their oiigm in the ‘movement which 
can move itself/ but behind even this we must 
look for an * unmoved movei/ an unchanging 
initiator of all change. Otherwise we shall simply 
fall into an indelmite i egress, and an indefinite 
regiess m the older of efficient causes is unthink- 
able (the piinciple of the argument from the ‘ con- 
tingency of the world ’} The unity of the supreme 
Fust Mover once more follows fiom the unity of 
the physical world The whole physical woild is 
a scene of ‘ becoming/ m which the potentialities 
latent in things are developed into actuality by 
the agency of efhoient causes which aie already 
themselves developed actualities Behind every 
process of development lies the agency of such 
alieady developed actualities, and thus, just be- 
cause there leally is somethmg and not nothing, 
tlieie must be some actual agents which have 
never developed at all, but have been eternally 
and immutably active. From Anstotle^s point of 
view, all processes of development depend upon 
the eternally legular and unxnteirupted movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Hence there must be as 
many * unmoved movers ’ as there are independent 
astronomical movements. Further, astronomical 
movements form a hieiarchy. Each Of the dO 
odd concentric ‘ spheres ’ which Aristotle postulates 
to account for the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies has its own proper revolution and 
its own ‘ unmoved mover.’ But there is one sphere 
which, without being enclosed by any other, en- 
closes all the rest, and, according to the Aiisto- 
teliau astronomy (which disagrees on this point 
wholly from Plato), communicates its movement 

1 The notion of an unoonsoious Intelhgenop or reason as the 
things IS excluded by Tlato'a doctrine that vovt can 
in a 24^ A, JPhMttSi SOQ, Tmaetis, 
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to all the spheies it contains This is the spheie 
of the fixed stais, which lotates umfoimly on its 
axis in the peiiod of 24 hoiiis. The ‘unmoved 
movei’ of this spheie is consequently God As 
that which He moves is one, and its movement is 
eternal, continuous, and legulai, God is also one, 
eternal, immutable, the Fust Movei upon whom 
all motion in the univeise depends ^ So tai 
Aiisbotle’s doctrine is, m substance, that of Plato 
in the Lam, except that Aiistotie has dogmatically 
committed himself to a paiticular astronomical 
theory, that of Eudoxus, which, for sound scientihc 
leasohs, did not commend itself to Plato In his 
conception of the nabuie of the Fust Movei 
Aiistotle de})aits rnoie widely both fiom Plato 
and from tiue theism God, as Aiistotle desciibes 
Him, is not a tmt a i^oDs And he inteia 

fiom his doctiine that the Fust Mover must he 
unmoved the conclusion that the divine mind, 
unlike our minds, because it is unmoviiig, must 
eternally think one and the self-same object. 
Fuither, this object must be adequate to occupy 
the divine mind thioiigh eternity It follows that 
the object of God’s unbioken Sabbath of contem- 
plation is God Himself ‘ He thinks Hmiseit and 
Hib thinking is a thinking of thinking (p^T/ins 
pQ^<rem).’^ In fact, though without the piesence 
of God theie could be no motion in the univeise, 
God is supposed to be wholly unaware of the exist- 
ence of the univeise which IJe moves He moves 
it by being an object of appetition to it, and thus 
it is aware of Him, but He is no moie awaie of it 
than the vaiious objects of oui human appetitions 
need be aware of us and our desire foi them. The 
world’s desiie after God is precisely and exactly 
the ‘desixe of the moth for the stai ’ This con- 
ception, due apparently to Aristotle’s own tempeia- 
meiital indifterence to the practical life, of couise 
stiikes out of philosophical theology the doctrine 
of Pi evidence and of the righteousness of God’s 
dealings with man. In fact, since Aiistotle held 
that 'goodness of charactei’ is a diffeient thing 
from 'goodness of intellect,’ he is quite consistent 
when at the end of hia Stims he expressly denies 
that goodness of character or moial goodness is 
piedicable of God ® God, m fact, &comes m 
Aristotle what Aiistotle himself would have liked 
to be, if the conditions of human hie would allow 
it — a mere 'magnified and non-natuial ’ scientific 
thinker. In respect of this evacuation of all ethical 
content from the idea of God, Aiistotle may faxily 
be said to he the founder of phxlosojihical deism, 
as Plato was the founder of philosophical theism. 
It IS clear that to Aiistotle and his di&ciple 
Eudemus, who identifies the specuhitive life with 
the contemplation and woiship of God,^ the Fiist 
Movei was an object of genuine worship and rever- 
ence, though the woislup of such a being could 
have no real connexion with active good woiks 5 
but a non-ethical deity, who knows nothing of 
humanity’s needs and aspu atioiis, can never become 
the centie of an enduring religion. Hence it is 
not ampnsmg that, while Platonism continued 
thiDughout later antiquity to be the creed of 
educated rehgious men, Aristoteliamsin was in- 
duced to simple naturalism within half a ccntuiy 
of Aristotle’s death by the third head of the school, 
Strato of Lampsacus ® 

5 . Epicureans.— The deism of the Epicureans xs 
of no significance for natuial theology. For all 
practical purposes the school were, what their 
opponents called them, pure atheists, since it was 

1 gee for all this in particular Metdphy&ics, 17, 

Physios, 26S& XOfS, 

a MetapJmtes^ 1074J& 8S. 

» Pthica Micotnachea, 1178& 7-23. 

4 &ihv ^epaireriaiv koX deoiptilp (JStJdoct JSudiSTtiOCCi 1249 & 20 ) 

5 Oieero, Aoadem ii. 88, de Mcitura Leomm, i* 36 J Plutarch, 
adr), Coloiem, p 1115. 
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one of then piincipal tenets that the gods not 
meiely lake no mteicst in the doings of men but 
play no part m cosmology , the woxld has been 
foiiiied and continues to exist sine chvom 

The only use made by Epicuius of gods is a tiivial 
one } their existence accounts foi the phantasms of 
supeiliunmn beings which are seen in dx earns 
6. Stoics — In Stoicism, on the othei hand, 
natural tlieology of a kind plays a pionimcnt pait, 
though the original Stoic doctiino can haidly he 
called theibtic The theology of Zeno, Oleanthcs, 
and Chiy»sippus is a mateiialistic doctiine of imma- 
nence The substance of all that exists is a single 
body ; m fact, the uiiiveise ib a ‘ file ’ The cosmic 
file lb intelligent, and it is this file that is God 
This dootiiiio, bon owed by the founders of Stoicism 
horn Heiaclitus, but put foiwaid with a conscious 
oppofoition, which Heiaclitus would not have under- 
stood, to the immateiialism of Plato and Aristotle, 
is the neaiest counterpait that ancient thought has 
to show to the Spinozist conception of the one 
substance with its pluiahty of disparate but 
^paialloP attributes But with the Stoics it is 
not, as with Spinoza, thought, but extension, that 
is the * Aaron’s lod that swalloAvs all the rest ’ of 
the attiibutes. 

As to the detaila of the doctrine God and the world, thoutfh 
really one, are logically disUnguished At one time jn the 
histoiy of the univeise the ‘Are,* or God, exists alone m its 
puntj^ and contains within itself all the cTrepiaaTtf ot \dyot, 01 
constitutive ratios, of everything Theie follows a process of 
evolution, identiHed by the Stoics with the ‘downward path,* 
or ofio? KttTw, of Ileraoubus, m which the cnr^pfxaTiKoX \oyoi of all 
things aie unfolded and a woild of diverailled existents pro- 
duced There is a second and antithetical piocess, regaidcd as 
identical with the Horaclitan oSb? aru, or ‘ upward path,* and 
ending in an e/cTn/pwerw, or general oonflagi ation , the plurality 
of diverse existents is once more converted into the original Arc, 
and God is left once more as the only existent The whole 
double piocess of evolution followed by involution constitutes 
a ‘great year,’ and the life of the universe is made up of an end- 
less succession of such ‘great years,* each lepeatmg tne events of 
the pi seeding without variation (a fancy whioh we know from a 
fragment of Eudemus preserved by Simplicius m his commen- 
tary on the Physics of Aristotle i to go back bo the early Pytha- 
goreans, and which has been revived in our own time by 
Nietzsche as the doctrine of * eternal lecurrence *) The details 
of Che process of evolution belong to the Stoic physics and do 
not concern us here In accord with this doctrine, God is 
sometimes declared to be the same as the icdtrp.oj, or universe, 
eometimes distinguished from it ‘ They use the word Koa-yot 
in three senses, to mean (1) God Himself who is, of couiae, 

imperishable and unoriginabe, the artiAcer of the world-order, 
who resumes into Himself and again begets out of Himself the 
whole of being in accord with certain cycles of time , (2) the 
Woild order foi med by the heavenly bodies, (8) the composite of 
these two *3 Hence the full deAnition of God was that God is 
?ri}p Te^vticov, 66^ fiaSt^ov issrt y^vejTLv «(5tr^ov, ijaTreptetX^e^bs 
rows cnrepfiariKov^ \6yovc, Ka.6‘ ouy dicaa-ra. koB' 
yWai, ‘a Are of craft [oi ‘art’] proceeding m Older to the 
generation of a world, containing in itself all the constitutive 
ratios 111 accoid wherewith all things come to be m the older of 
■destiny/ 8 Strictly speaking, this doctrine, which equates God 
with Wie KtSocAOs, is not theism at all, since it denies that there 
are any real existents other than God But religiously the 
founders of Stoicism, as wo see from the well known Hymn of 
Clean thes, weie fervent worshippers of God Ib was character- 
istic of the school fiom the Aist that they insisted stiongly on 
the moral side of theism, Like the Plabonlsts, they were 
vigorous asseiters of Providence and used the doctrine to 
justify even such things as astrology, prophetic dreams, oracles, ■ 
and dmnation Providence was, however, regarded ss identical 
With absolute predestination, and soiontiAcally explained by the 
rigid mechanical concatenation of ali events in a smgle causal | 
system. Hence, as may be seen from the contioversial essay ; 
of Plutarch on The ContradictioTis -m Stoiasm (wepl <rr(iiiK<av \ 
4j/avTi.£*)j«.tiTwv), the devices by which the Stoic philosophers tried i 
to conciliate their optimistic belief in the providential order 
With their materiahstie monism were often rcEilly fatal to the 
ascription of moral goodness to God 

In the writings of the Stoics of the Boman period, from whom 
the ideas of tne school have become familiar to the modern 
world, the materlalistio and fatalistic side of the doctrine is 
Jess prominent. They often seem to be teaching a simple 


1 Diels, p 782, 2A *= Diels, Fragmente der VoraoJcratiksi^f 
Berlin, 1912, h, 866. 8, 
s Diogenes Laertius, vii. 70, 187 

^ Aebuis, Piaaitttt i. 7, 88 (Diels, JOoxographi Gra^ot^ Berlin, 
1S79, p 806) The same deAnition was given of * nature,* 
Cf uicero, de Dm Ndt ii 67 1 * !2cno igitur ita naturam 
dtAnlt, ut earn dicat ignem esse artiAciosum, ad gignendum 
progredientem via,* 


spiritual theism It must be remembm eel that all these w i ifccra 
arc latei than, and were gieafcly Influenced by, Posidonius of 
Apamea (brst half of Ist cent bo), who giavely modiflcd the 
original doctiine of Zeno and Oiujsippus by contaminating ib 
with Platonism, ns his contempoiaiy, Antiochus of Aecalon, 
tried unsuccessfully to introduce Stoicism into the Academy 
It is precisely those among the latei Stoics, such as Seneca, who 
can be shown to depend most comiiletely on Posidonius m whom 
the monism and materialism o£ Stoicism is least nppaient To 
undei stand the leal tendencicb of the sjsfceiii, it is iinpoitanb 
to study it ns it was bcfoio Posuioniiis had Platon ved it 
For this puipose the anti Stoic essays of Plutarch and the 
account of Stoic doctiine gnen in the life of Zeno hv Diogenes 
Laeitms are particularly valuable Indispoiisahle for special 
students is H von Ainmi's collection of the (omplete fiagnicnta 
of the Stoics of the pie Bonmn peiiod, fi/oicoi um Vote^iim 
Frarpnenta, 8 vols , Leipzig, lyOi-O'j 

The one leally oiigmal confciibution made by 
Sioioism to natuial theology is the appeal to 
‘innate ideas’ and the consensus gentium as an 
aigument foi the existence of God The doctrine 
of innate ideas [Koival notitiae copwiunes) is a 

consequence of the Aiistoteiian ciiticibm of Plato 
According to the tlieoiy of method expounded 
more specially in the F/iaedo and the cential 
books of the Feptedhe, the woik of science begins 
with the provisional assumption of a theory 
(i;7r60ecr«s) to account foi a group of observed facts 
If the obseived facts (r& 4><^iv6p€Pa) agree with the 
lesults of deduction fiom the t/irdOecnsj the ‘ apipeai- 
ances ’ aie said to be ‘ saved ’ by the theoiy, and it 
IS so fai vindicated It may still, however, he 
called in question, and m that case will have to be 
defended by being deduced fiom some inoie ulti- 
mate premisses which the impugner himself admits 
It thus becomes a task for dialectic (or, as we 
should say, metaphysics), the highest science of all, 
to make a critical examination of the piovisional 
assumptions (the unpioved postulates) of all the 
othei sciences and to disco vei the leal unquestion- 
able piesuppositions of all knowledge Aiistotle 
insisted, as against this view, that the special 
jjo&fculates of each science must be self-evident when 
once they have been formulated, For the Stoics 
this doctrine, that every science depends upon self- 
evident universal premisses, created a difficulty, os 
in then theory of knowledge they were, unlike 
Aristotle, extreme sensationalists, regarding 
particular sense-perceptions as the foundation of 
ali knowledge They weie accordingly obliged 
to provide some criticism or test by which those 
univeisal propositions which aie valid generaliza- 
tions fiom sensation may he disoiiminated from 
those which are not An obvious test suggested 
itself. Geueiahzations which aie made only by 
ceitain special groups of men or by paiticular 
individuals may faiily be supposed to be due to 
tempeiamental, educational, national, or racial 
bias; those winch appear to be made mthout 
exception by all men, no matter how widely they 
diffier in tempexament, education, national ti^adi- 
tions, social institutions, may be presumed to be 
formed spontaneously, and therofoie naturally, i e, 
as a consequence of the intiinsio chaiaotei of mind. 
It IB thus reasonable to legard these generalizations 
as true and thus to take the consensus gentium as 
the best guarantee for the truth of a belief. The 
Stoic KOivaX ‘common’ notions, are thus 

innate in the veiy sense in which Besearfces after- 
wards used the word. It is not meanfcthat we come 
into the woild with them already in our possession, 
but that the formation of them is due to the 
normal development of intelligence mdependently 
of any kmd of bia^. As the most obvious examples 
of such common notions tb& Stoics instanced the 
beliefs, which they held to he common to all man^ 
land, ‘ that there are gods and that they care for 
us.’^ All this passed, mainly through Cicero^ into 
the natural theology of the 17th century. This 
explains why modern natural theologians have 
often been anxious to prove the universal diOTsion 
iDiog.Laert vii, 86, 8?, ' 
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of the belief in God and why then critics have 
often laid gieat stiesa on tiavellers* leports which 
have been sujjposetl to indicate the existence of 
‘atheistic^ savages. The Stoics themselves, in 
appealing to universal agreement, did not, of 
couise, mean to deny the sporadic appeal ance of 
individual atheists This could he accounted for 
as the consefiiience of individual preindices due to 
impioper education and ‘nnnatmal’ institution's 
What was bu])])osed to be demonstrated was raeiely 
that belief in God and Piovidence is too widely 
dilFused to be leg.uded as anything but a spon- 
taneous and ‘natural’ conviction The position 
taken up by some modern apologists who deny that 
theie has evei been a single convinced and sinceio 
atheiiit IS an exaggeiation of the Stoic doctiine ^ 
It may be added that the dcgiadation of the 
aigument fiom design oi ‘intentional causality’ 
into the ciiide foim which it assumes in so much 
of oui popnlai apologetics is mainly due to the 
extiavagant exaltation of man by the Stoic 
plnlosopiiy With Plato and Aiistbtle teleology 
means aimiily that the woild of histoiical existents 
and mocebses is so oideied that it leahzes an end 
whion has absolute intimaic woith ^ It is to the 
Stoics that we owe the coaisenmg of the thought 
into the assertion that man and mans convenience 
and eomfoit are the intimsio and absolute good 
which IS the end realized by the cosmic piocesses 
Thus they maintained that plants and animals 
exist only to luinisli man with food and raiment 
convenient foi him, oi even with agreeable luxuries 
PoipbyiyS quotes fiom Ohnaippus the statement that ‘the 
gode made us Eoi ourselves and ouo another, but animals for us, 
the horse to help us in wai and the dog in huntinjf, leopaids, 
bears, and lions, to ptacUso ourselves In valour upon The pig 
uas made for nothing but to be saciiflced, and God maed bouI 
With its flesh like a seasoningf to make it readily digrestible for 
ns Shell fish of all kinds and turds he contrived that we might 
have no lack of soups and entiSes,*'^ According to PlutaroJi,5» 
Ohryslppus carried thing-s eo fai that he asserted m his work 
TTcpi ^iJcrcws that God made hugs to prev ent ua from sleeping too 
long and mice to teach us to lake propei care of oui cupboards. 

7 . Neo-Platomsm. — In any account of the popular 
theism of antiquity piominence would have to he 
given to the utteiances of the later Platom/mg 
lioman Stoics, such as Seneca, and to the earnest 
defence of the ethical side of theism by wi iters like 
Plutarch and his contemporaiy Maximus of Tyie. 
Plutaich’s plulosoiihical essays which deal with 
the thoistie piobleni are axiecially interesting, as 
his determination to treat Piovidence and the 
moial government of the world by God as serious 
matters leads him into sharji and acute cxitieism not 
only ot the perfunctory deiym of Epicurus but also 
ot the Stoic pantheistic necessitaiianism (especi- 
ally in the essay repl <rr<oiK(ov (fyayriw/adrcy?/, which aims 
at allowing that the materialiam, pantheism, and 
determinism of Zeno and Chxysippus ai e inconsist- 
ent with theii moial optimism and professed belief 
in an ethical Piovidence). Interesting, however, 

X For a classio Hfcatemenit of the general Stoic view of the 
place of God lu the scheme of tlungs see, besides the famous 
Xlpinn of Gleanthes piescrved inStobaeus, JSol n 1, 12, p 26, 8 
(critical te\t in von Arnim, Stoieorum V&terum J^agmenta^ 
i 121 f, also J Adam, 'I'eatJi totUusUatecf-CQmseofJSlementarp 
li$6tures on Gheel Phtlobophy after Artstotle^ London and New 
Yopk, 1902, p Sdf,, and A 0 Peaison, {The Fragmeyits of Zeno 
md Oieatitfm, Oambndge, 1891), the elogiient conclusion of 
tAwstotlel Mundo, 807, b 9 ff. The latisi gives the Posidonian 
version and betrays Academic influence by ending with a diiect 
quotataon from the ‘admirable Plato ' of Laws, 715E-710A. 
Uicoio's expositions of Stoic theology, based mainly on Poai 
domuaj are top well known to lequii e special mention 
8 It 18 Higmftoant, as Bui not has reraaiked, that the very 
word ‘ teleology ,* as its form sho\i8, is derived not diroctly from 
tahos but from the acLccUvo r«Aetoj, ‘ whole,* ‘ complete.* 
s J)6 in, 20 

Of. Oiceto, d& Nat. jPeor, in S7 ‘ Soite enim phrysippns, ut 
cbpci causa Involuerum, vaginam autem gladu, sic praeter 
mundum cetera omnia Riorum oausa esse jgenerata J ut eas 
fruges abque fructus qups , terja gigmt, ammanfcium causa ; 
ftnl mantes autem, hommum , , >, Ipse aulem homo ortus est ed 
mundum i^ontempiandum et imlt^udum/ 

» ^oioorutn rep%ignmUts» 104 ^ 0 * ' 


as this theological liteiature is to the histoiiau ot 
Platonism, it cannot he said to add anything of 
value to philosophical theism The Neo-Platonist 
school, founded in Pome by Plotinus (c A I) 205- 
270), worked out foi the hrst time a thoiough going 
metaphysical theism which provided the philo 
sophxcaL basis foi the Chiisiian theism of the whole 
Middle Ages, For the pui poses of the piesent 
article it will be most convenient to lopiofluce the 
mam features of this doctrine as it is presented by 
the gieat systcmatizer of the school, Pioclus {A B 
410-485), in his (rroix^icocns BeoXoytK'/}, Muditnents of 
Flatomo Theology ^ In what follows nothing will 
he quoted from Pioclus which dues not form paii 
of the teaching of the whole Heo-Platonic school 
from Plotinus onwards 

In Plato’s own theology, or at least in the state- 
ment of it which he gives in his writings, as we 
have seen, God is not quite all that the Chiisfcian 
theist has usually meant hy God. God is the 
supiemcly good ‘ soul’ and Gie source, it appears, 
of all existents other than Himself But we are 
not positively told what is the 1 elation of God to 
the supreme principles of the Platonic system, the 
foi ms (cf5?7, IdiaCj ox numbers, and m the mytlacal 
picLuie language of the Timaeus these foi ms (or 
numheis) aie certainly repiesented as supeixoi to 
God j they aie the pie-existing model or pattern 
which God contemplates in fashioning the woild oi 
hnite existents, 01 , as Plato calls it, the world of 
‘becoming.* There is no warrant anywheie m 
Plato for the jisychologizing inteipietation, often 
put on lus language smee the time of Philo of 
Alexandiia, which makes the forms into thoughts 
of the divine mind. This moans in modem lan- 
guage that, though God is regarded as the source 
of actuality, He is not unambiguously held to he 
also the souice of all real possibility. In Neo- 
platonism the further step is taken. God is 
thought of as the absolute of everything, and 
the world of existents as dependent on Him not 
only foi its actuality but also tor all its possibilities. 
God is no longci regaided as a soul 01 even as a 
mind, but is simply identified at once with the 
Good which 13 described in Mepuhhc, bk. vi., as the 
source of * being and knowledge,’ though itself ‘ on 
the othei side of’ both being and knowledge, 
and with the One which, accoidmg to Ai is to tie, 
Plato logaided as the o^o-^a, or formal element, in 
the forms themselves and as the same thing as the 
Good.® The One thus becomes in Neo-Platonisni a 
tianscendent God of whom nothing can m stiictness 
be predicated. It must not even be said to be good, 
smee it IS identical with goodness, not a subject to 
which goodness can be asciibed as an attiibute. 
Not must it be said to be 01 exist ; it is not a being 
or existent, but the transcendent source of all 
being, and is thoi ofore regularly said to be birepoTLfaiop, 

* super-essential,’ or * super-substantial ’ ® God, 
thus conceived aa the transcendent and mefiable 
source both of actuality and ot real possibility (of 
existences and of ‘ essences ’), is connected with the 
actual world by the Neo-Piatomc theory of eaus- 
ahty. The theory is commonly known as tJiat of 
‘emanation,* but the metaphoi of emanation is 
•with Plotinus and Proolus only a metaphoi, and the 

I There 13 no good critical edition of thie impoitant •work 
The least defecth e is that in i?'. Oreuzer’s Tmtia philokophiae ac 
t^ologiae, $ vols , Frankfort, 1820-22 

8 Jdfetap/ij/s A 9876 20 * ws ah oZv HkiQV ro My a koX rb ptiegh 
etvM 6’ ro eV» A 98ba ti m rijv rov /cal 

roO ftaKUis; alrCav, ret? errotp^etots dvedioK^v bKaregoir e/carepav 

3 Here we have the origin of the niystical ‘ negative way ’ in 
theology, and of the familiar scholastic doctrine that nothing 
whatever can be piedicated umvQoally of God and of any 
creature, well os df the proposition I>eus est sumn esse ; %,e, 
in God the diatin&tion between existence and essentia, valia for 
every other existent, ceases to have auy meaning It is ftom 
this lost thonghif that the famous ontological argument for the 
being of God was destined to take its origin. 
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theory requires to be explained a little moie fully, 
as it was not only mliuential tliioughout the Middle 
Ages but IS tacitly piesupposed in the ftimous 
attempt of Descaites to establish the existence of 
(iod in the Thi) d Meditation Causality, as nuclei - 
stood by the Neo Platonists, does not necessaiily 
imply antecedence in time and is always a i elation 
between substantiva] teims, not between events. 
The 1 elation is dyadic and subsists between a 
pioducei {rb Tvapoyov) and something which the 
activity ol the piodiicer calls into being {rb 
rrapaybfjievQv) The Cause of anything is the ground 
not meiely of the existence of that thing but of its 
being vhat it is and having the chaiactei it has 
(the cause of its essentia as well as of its actuality) 
Causality is a relation of * pai ticipation ’ or 

‘ likeness \ i e , the effect {rb 'irapaybfxevoif)^ since it 
deiives the fact that it is and its whole quality 
liuni its cause (r6 irapdyop), is like its cause, exhibits 
the same chaiaoter but in a less perfect form.^ 

The Neo Platonisfc theology is stnctly cieationist, not in the 
popnlai senbe ol regai ding the world as having been made at a 
dehuite dite m the past (all the Neo Platonists hold stionglj 
that Plato, like Aristotle, meant to teach the ‘ eternity of the 
world’), but m the philosophioal sense of maintaining the 
causal dependence of everything m the woild upon Ood and 
upon God alone What ‘ really is ' and what ‘becomes' form a 
hioiaroby of manifestations of the e’coellcnces contained 
‘emmenth ’ in the One, each member of the hieiarchy, aocoid 
mg as it IB at a farther remove from God, exhibiting' these 
excellences m a less perfect way Pioclus adds the further 
point that the causal activity of the higher principles extends 
faither down in the scale of being than that of those below 
them 2 The One, oi God, as we have seen, Is * above being’ and 
18 absolutely simple, not because it is void of chaiaoter, but just 
because all perfections are completely and pcifcctly united and 
intei penetrant m it The reason why the One creates at all is 
that the One is goodness, and goodness is, of its veiy natme, 
active It must ‘ overflow ’ ^ That which is immediately pi o- 
dueed by the ‘ overflowing ’ la vous, ‘ mtelhgenoe ’ or * under* 
standing ’ Or lathei, emoe the fundamental inferiority of 
produced to pioducei shovvs itscU at this stage in the form of a 
dualism, It IS vov? together with the objects it contemplates, ra 
voTjra, the connected system of scientific concepts The two are 
Inseparabkj for the j^oijra ‘have no eubsistence outside the 
understanding % thev are not a lealm of * things lu themselvos,’ 
foi which Neo-Platonism has no room As mind oi undei- 
standing i8 an imperfect image oi minonng of the divine : 
One, BO boul is a further ima^ or miirormgof mind. And I 
mind and soul together makeup for the Neo Platonisfe the whole 
Hybtem of orra, leal things Bodies, the natural world as dis- 
closed throuj^h the senses, aie images of aoul and are px’opeily 
not ovTo. but yiyi'ojueva ; they * are’ not, they ‘ become’— t e , 
they are ‘appearances,* though we must remember that they 
leally do axipoai and aie the appearances or bhous of souls, 
which are leal ovra, Below those leal shadows of lealthingn, 
just as God was placed above the real things themselves, stands 
that ‘ shadow of a shade,’ trpuirjj iIA-t], bare ‘stuff,’ which neithei 
IS nor appears, and, as a more potentiality of something bettei 
than itself, may propeily be called fifi 6v ^ 

Besides being causally dependent on God, the senea of ovra 
and ytyi/fJ/iero. IS furthei connected with the One by irrLcrrpoifu], 
‘inversion* Oi ‘reflexion ’ The effeot not merely proceeds from 
lie cause, but is inverted or leflecteU back into its cause This 
18 . in fact, a consequence of the identification of the First Cause 
with the umveiaal Good Poi the good of anj thing is that to 


1 The technical phrase of Pioolua is tint the olmacteia which 

exist MaS* — i e so as to lie properh predicable of it— in 

the effect exist nax* aWCav m its cause The scholastic way of 
putting the raattei is to say that what 03dsts/^^ni^«^^i^a? — as con- 
Btitutirig tlie/ormaor essenfta— in the effect exists or 

emvnentwie wtodo, ‘m a more excellent manner,’ m its cause 
It is in virtue of this doctrine that the philosophical theolog;^ oi 
Keo Platonism and orthodox Ohubiianifcy acquires a positive 
side Though wo may not predicate of God any ‘ perfection ’ 
(i,e positive attribute) of a creature, yet, since all cicaturea are 
produced solely by God, we may say that their perfections are 
In God ‘ m a more excellent manner ’ Hence, though we are 
forbidden to pi’edicate anything univooally of God anda creature, 
we are permitted to reason per amlogiam from beauty, wisdom, 
powei, goodness in the croabuiea to the presence of super- 
excellent beauty, powei, wisdom, goodness m the Ureator. 

2 This 18 inLendecl to justify in particular the view that ‘bare 
matter, ‘ though it cannot be regarded as produced by raiud or 
BOuh i!» still created by the One, and so to get rid of the duajlsra 
of God and matter. 

, 5 So the schoolmen mamtam, on the same ground, that each 

attribute of God, power, wisdom, and the rest, is God. 

J As, the Christian mystics say, * love oannof be idle ’ 

BThe NeoPlatomst ‘matter’ is thus identical with that of 
Aristotle, hut it is important that it is legaided as the remotest 
production of} the One, not, as with Aristotle, as a principle ih- 
’ ckpendent pi and coaeval with God* 


j union with which the thing m question abpnes, and the univei- 
i IS therefore, according to the old definition of Eudoxus, 

I that o6 iravra ‘ that which all things go foi ’ As all 

things have their source in God, so all things find their eml or 
completion m Hun In souls and minds this piooesb of m version 
takes place, as Proclus puts it, yv'ojo'nKws, as a yvu>cn^, or know- 
turning back on their source m contemplation 
that bhej come by self knowledge, and ate thus inverted into 
themselves as well as into it The aoul gets bo know m 
learning to know roOs, and vous' leains its ovm true nature m 
contemplation of the One , in both cases self Ic now ledge is got 
by reaohing out of one’s self towards the higher i Thus the 
transcendence of God, though It is so complete that we may not 
oyen piedicato ‘being’ of Him, m no way interferes with the 
truth that the whole world * lives and has its being ’ m (3od and 
has no oiigin or suppoit but God a The monotheism of this 
philosophy of religion la, of couise, no more affected by the 
belief of the Neo Platonists in an elaborate hieiaichy of supei- 
hiiman helnga whom they call Beoi than the monotheism of 
OhuBtians by the belief in the various orders of the angelic 
hierarchy, oi that of Milton by his application of the appellation 
‘ gods ’ to the fallen angels In Paradise Lost 

It skoald be paiticulaily obseived that the Neo- 
platonic school, by definitely making the One 
its God and toacliing that the One is ‘beyond 
' being,* IS committed to theism as against panthe- 
i ism. The woild is in the One, but, pieciaely 
: because the e fleet is only an imperfect miiioiing 
of its cause, it would not be tine to say m the 
same sense that the One is in the vvoild. The 
relation between God and the woild is that of 
one-sided dependence God, or the One, produces 
j/oOy, and bodies ; they do not produce the 

One In fact, in the mythology elaboiated by 
Proclus the iyKSr/xioL Oeoi occupy the lowest rank 
among the oidois of beings to whom he gives 
the name ‘god,* thus conespondmg to some of 
the middle lanks of the mediaeval hieiaichy of 
angels.^ 

8, Anselm — As is well known, Avhen tlie 
Christian Chuich began to feel the need of a 
philosophical foundation foi its theology, it sought 
that foundation priniaiily in Neo-Platonism, The 
Neo-Platonic influence Avas exerted lu three mam 
ways — through the Cappadocian Fathers^ who, 
witiiout incuiimg the condemnation^ Avhich Avas 
passed on the speculations of Omgen, incorporated 
much of Oiigen’s Platonism in then system, 
thiough the prominent part played in the develop- 
ment of Chiistian theology by St Augustine 
and Boethius, and through the authority enjoyed 
by the Avritings of the supposed Dionysms the 
Aieopagite, a supeificially Chnstiani3:ed veision 
of tho theological and angeloiogical speculations 
of Proeliis. The NGo-Piatoine eoiiLeption of God 
thus became pait and paicel of oithodox Christian 
thought. It IS this conception that St. Anselm 
assumes m liis famous attempt to move the exist- 
ence of God by an argument whi^, in one form 
or auotUei, has boon a ceniie of philosophical 
Gontroveisy fiom the date of its iiist becoming 
generally known to our own day — the so-called 
‘ontological proof* of the existence of God St 
Anselm^s own formulation of his argument Avill 
be found m chs 2-3 of the little tract, Avritten 
before he had been called from his monaste^ at 
Bee, to Avhioh he gave oxnginally the name Fides 
maerens intelUetum and afterwards^ that of Pw- 
toqion seu AUoquimi de D&i et^isientla. The 
object of the reasoning is to show that the exist- 
ence of Ood is in fact an iinmediatelj evident 
tiuth. Uncertamty about God’s existence is 
possible only so long as Ave are unaware of the 
tiue meaning of the word The argument, 

as given by Anselm, runs thus. By ‘God^ we 

1 Bodies are incapable of ‘inversion into SeiU,^ and they are 
not inverted into tbeu* Imnifidiate oause, souk yvtcKrnKm* 

2 When Kingsley In ByprU/ia makes his Keo-PIatonlo philo- 

sopher misquote Sh I’aulos saying- that it is God Who ‘lives and 
has His being ’ in u?, he it going wrong from mere/ignpmioo Of 
the dooferine he is oritidising , , 

s For the sources bf tht^prooeding paragraphs see 
Instiiutio pi ops l-6,<amty and .pluraht>); 

(ottusatlon. the ffoM), 16-20 (' inversion’), 21, 23, ■Si, 81^7. ‘ 
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mean ‘that than which nothing gi eater can be 
conceived,* It seems that a doubt may be felt 
about the existence of anything answering to this 
definition, since Sciipture tells us that the fool 
has said in his heait {^,6. has thought) that thexe 
IS no God Anselm, in reply to such a ‘fool,* 
aigues as follows Even the fool who doubts oi 
denies the existence of ‘ that than which nothing 
gi eater can he thought* must iindei stand what 
this pluasc means befoie he can doubt oi deny 
that theie is such a tiling.^ Thus it is ceitain 
that God, as defined, is %n inicllectu — a phrase 
which means simply that the woids * that than 
which nothing gieatei can be thought* have a 
definite meaning But, if God weio only in 
intellectu {i e , if there weie no object anaweiing 
to the definition), we could think of something 
gi eater than God, foi we could at least conceive 
that such a being was not inoiely thinkable but 
real ^ Tims the aigumeixt is that, if ‘that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ exists 
only zn intdUctu^ ‘that than which nothing 
gieater can be conceived * is not ‘ something than 
which nothing gieater can be conceived,* and 
this IS a lornial conti adiction in terminis* It 
follows theiefore^ that God cannot be conceived 
as non-existent and therefore that God cannot 
be conceived not to exist IIow then can it be 
true that the fool ‘ has said in his heait ’ that God 
does not exist? Only in the sense that the fool 
attaches no sense or a mistaken sense to the word 
‘ God.* * These few lines contain the whole of the 
famous ‘ proof * , the rest of the pamphlet is really 
taken up with the identification of ‘that than 
which nothing gieater can be conceived’ with the 
universal Good. 

Before going any farther, ife may be well to make one or two 
reflexions on the general oharaoter of the argument as given by 
its originator This js the more necessaij as Anselm’s reason 
ing IB nob quite identical with that ot Descartes, who gives 
his own ontological proof m his Fifth Medtfationt and it is 
principally from Kant’s criticism, of Descartes’ argument that 
the ontological proof is known to modem students of philo 
sophy lb will be noted thab Anselm expressly presupposes 
the Neo-Dlatonio conception of God , ib is the One of Plotinus 
and Produs of which he undertakes to prove the reality We 
should also observe that Anselm for the first time attempts 
a proof which is a pnon in the proper sense of the phrase 
The existence of the world is not one of the premisses of his 
reasoning, whereas with the Neo PJatonists the leality of the 
manv la the starting-point of all argument. Again, it is no 
vaM retort to Anstum to urge that nis proof dependa upon a 
definition and on nothing &e, but nothing can be proved 
simply from a definition, since all definitions are merely con- 
ventions about the meaning of a sign. Anselm is not, of 
course, concerned bo deny the truth of this account of dehni 
tions or to maintain that men are nob free to attach any 
meaning they please to the sign Dms The real question is 
whether among all our concepts there is just one, the concept 
of ‘ an X such that nothing greater than x can be conceived,* 
which implies as part of its rmanvng the actual existence of the 
corresponding object It seems to the writer of this article 
that Anselm Is at least right in maintaining thab, if we can 
frame the concept ‘ thing chan which no greater can be con- 
ceived,’ we are bound bo think of the object thus conceived 
as actual To admit that what we aro necessitated to think 
may be false is fatal to all philosophy and all science, and no 
exception can be taken to AuBelnVs argument on the ground 
thab lb excludes such an ultimate agnosticism The loally 
^fiicult question is rather whether there is any such concept 
as ‘thing than which no gieater can be conceived The 


^‘Oerte idem ip&e insipiens, cum audit hoc ipsum quod 
djco , . . mteUigit quod audit, efc quod intelHgit in iutejlectu 
ejua eat, etiamsi non intelligat iUud esse * (Fi osiogion^ ch 2) 

^ * Oonvipoibur ergo etiam insipiens ease vel m mtellecbu 
ahquid, quo nihil malus oogitari potest ; quia hoc cum audit, 
Intelligit , et quidqmd intelligitur, m iniellectu esb Bt certe 
id, quo maiua oogitaii nequlfc, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo Si enim vel m solo intelleobu osb, poteab cogitarl esse eb 
in re ; quod maius esb* (ib, oh. 2) 

S ^ Sic ergo vero esb aliquid quo mnius oogitari non potest ut 
neo cogitftPi pbsslfc non esse . et hoc ea tu, Domine Oeus poster* 
(ch. a) 

^ ‘ Kemo intelhgens id quod Deua est, potest cogitate quia 
Deua non eat , licet haeo verba dioafc In corde, aut suie ulla, aut 
cum ahqna extranea aignificatioue ’ (oh 
t Itobbea and others raised this question very pertinently 
when they replied to Deacartes’ argument from our possesalon 
of an ‘ idea of God ’ that wo possesia uo ‘idea * of God. 


problem is not whethei, granting that Anselm’s definition of 
God has a meaning, the actual existence of God is included 
in that meaning, but whethei the words given as the definition 
have a meaning at all oi are not lather an ‘unmeaning noi&e,* 
like the words, e g , ‘line so crooked tliat none ciookeder can 
be conceived’ or ‘rational fi action so small that none smallei 
can be conceived ’ This is the diflficulby which we shall hnd 
arising in connexion with every veision of the ontological 
aigument which has been given by raeiaphysiciana Whatever 
we may think on this point, it is plain that a proof of the 
Anaelmian type is not what is mdinaiily meant m logic by 
proof 01 demonBbration Its real object is not to deduce the 
existence of God fiom anymore ultimate oi ceitam premi&scs, 
but to find a definition of God such that, when the definition 
is substituted for the deftniendumj the proposition ‘Theie is 
one and only one God* is seen to be self-evident The leal 
function of the argument is, like that of an Aristotelian 
‘induction,' not to demonstrate something, but to ‘point 
Bomething out ’ 

Anselm’s argument was at once subjected to 
severe ciiticism by hia conteinpoiary Gaunilo of 
Mazraoutieis, m his ‘Apology for the Tool* [Liher 
f)to Insipiente), a tract winch moie than sustains 
compaiison foi real acumen with the bettei -known 
criticisms of the G? itigue of Pure Meason Gaunilo 
remaiks that it is one of the pieinisses of the 
Anseimian argument that id quo mkil maiits 
Gogitari potest exists at least in the intellectns 
even of the atheistic fool It is assumed that 
God exists in intellectuy and the only point dis- 
cussed is whethei He exists also in re But what 
IS meant by this statement’ It may mean only 
that the fool undei stands the meaning of the 
statement ‘ God exists * But we undei stand the 
meaning of many propositions which we know to 
be false Hence the existence of God is not proved 
by simply uiging that we know what the theist 
means Avhen lie says that God exists To make 
the argument valid, it ought to be shown that 
the fool cannot undeistand what the theist means 
without also seeing that his assei tion is ti tie, and 
Gaunilo denies that Anselm has established this 
point Aigumg, not as an empiricist, but fiom 
Neo-Platonio premisses common to himself with 
Anselm, he urges that m point of fact we have no 
positive adetiuate concept of God , ^ and it adds 
nothing to oui information to be told that God is 
gi eater than all the thmgs of which we have positive 
concepts ® 

So far Gaunilo (who has been oddly mistaken 
by some modern critics for an einpuioist) is simjily 
playing oh the negative or agnostic side of the 
theology common to himself with Anselm against 
the positive, and it is significant of his leal puipose, 
which IS that of a mystic lather than of an era- 
piriGisi, that he quietly replaces Anselm’s dciini- 
tion of God as ‘that than which nothing gxeatei 
can be conceived* by the veiy diherent phrase 
‘ that which is gieatex than all which can be 
conceived ’ He then continues as follows. Even 
if I admit, what is itself questionable, that I under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase ‘ something which 
IS greater than all which can be conceived,* 
Anselm’s aigument cannot foice me to admit that 
there really is such a thing All that the argu- 
ment proves is that it would be inconsistent to 
admit that there is such a thmg and at the same 
time to deny its reality, since, if it is not leal, it 
IS not greater than things which are conceived 
and are real. But the ‘fool’ is not really con- 
victed of this inconsistency, since all that he 
admits is, at the outside, that he understands the 
sense of the words ‘something greater than all 
that can be conceived.* To make Anselm’s argu- 
ment cogent, some pioof ought to be supplied that 
this something actually exists. If this proof is 
once forthcoming, Anselm’s farther demonstration 
that the something in question is all that God is 

1 ‘ Nequo enim rem ipsam quae Defis eafc, novi ’ (Pro 
Xnsipimte, § 8) 

s ‘ Nao prorsus aliter adhuo et In intellectu ineo constat illud 
baberf, cum audio mteUigoque dicentem esse aliquid malug 
omnibus quae valeant cogitari ' (ib. § 
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held to be will bo valid It is to illustrate this 
second point that Gaunilo mtioduces the reference 
to the famous lost island by which he is principally 
lemembered If this lost island weie desciibed 
to me as wealthiei and bettei than any inhabited 
land, I should leadily understand the meaning of 
the woids, and the lost island would be *in ray 
understanding* in the same sense in which God 
may be said to be in the nndei standing of the fool 
But it would be idle to say that the island must 
also leally exist soniewhexe in the ocean because 
it would otherwise not be, as by dehnition it is, 
iichei than all habitable lands Finally he con- 
tends that it IS not, as Anselm had assumed, a 
p? opnum of God that He can only be thought of 
as existing It is true, no doubt, that we who 
know that God exists cannot think the proposition 
‘There is no God* tiue, but neither can we think 
anj’^ othei proposition to be false which we know 
to be tme , e , I cannot think it tiue that I do 
not exist at this moment, because I know it to 
be tiue that I do exist. Tlieie may be a sense 
m which it is possible to think of my own non- 
existence, but, if there is, it is equally possible, 
in the same sense, to think of the non-existence 
of God, even though we know that God does exist ^ 
This last point, of course, anticipates Hume’s 
ciiticism that whatevei we can think of as exist- 
ing we can equally think of as not existing, and 
if sustained is fatal to eveiy argument of the 
ontological type 

Anselm’s reply to his critic is contained m the 
short Ltbej Apoloffeticus contra Gaumlonem re- 
spondentem pro Imimcntc He points out, natur- 
ally enough, that Gaumlo’s substitution of the 
phia'^c ‘ that which is gi eater than everything 
which can be conceived’ tor ‘that than which 
nothing gieatei can be conceived’ alteis the char- 
acter of the aigument, and that Gaunilo’s lea^^on- 
ing about the lost island is not a leal parallel to 
Ins oun pi oof, which, as he insists, is applicable 
only m the case of the concept ‘ that than which 
nothing gieaber can be conceived ’ What he does 
not piove, but meiely asserts, is that this phiase 
leally has a definite meaning and is not a non- 
sensical 01 insignificant sound On this point he 
IS content to say that even the ‘fool’ must con- 
ceive the meaning of the words before he can deny 
that they stand for a reality 

It 18 vei V difllcult to follow Anselm here If his reasoning 13 
sound, it will piove not only the real existence of God but also 
Uic existence (in the logioUn’s sense) of nothing, round squares, 
equilateial right angled triangles, fabulous monsteis, the 
gieatest of all integeis, since it is bojond a doubt that the 
^impositions ‘ There is no such thing as a lound square,’ ‘ Thcie 
are no fabulous monsters,’ ‘There is no integer which is the 
gieatest of all infcegeis,’ eto , are true ; and it may then be 
argued that, since they aie true, lound squaies, etc , must | 
exist in the intelleetus of the peison who asserts the ptoposi 
tions What Anselm is assuming is, as he himself says, that a 
proposition cannot be undei stood unless its ‘parts’ are sever- 
ally understood From this he infers that, if ‘ Iheie is no such 
thing as a: ' IS a significant proposition, a; must be a significant 
term The assumption 13 plainly not justified, since my ground 
foi asseituig the proposition may bo pieusely that a? has no 
intelligible meaning. The state of the case, then, seems to be 
that Anselm’s argument certainly proves that, if ‘ that than 
which nothing greater can bo conceived* (or ‘that which 
cannot be conceived as not existing’) exists %n it 

also exists m re But the question whether it exists %n tJi- 
MUetv, remains undecided, 

9. Thomas Aquinas.— -The history of the sub- 
sequent f 01 tunes ol Anselm’s theistic argument is 
a fiigbly interesting one. In the 13th eent.^ the 
golden age of scholastic philosophy, it was widely 
known and discussed by all the leading thinkers. 
In the mam the mediaeval philosophers seem to 
have been disposed to accept it until it was rejected 
as a sophism by St, Thomas, whose great authority | 

1 ‘ Cogitate autem mo non esse, quamdiu OBOe oerti^sime j 
8010, nescio utrum poasim ; sedsi poBstimf cut non et quidquid 
ahudeadom cfltfcltudinoBOlo? SI aufcom pan possum, non etit 
jami 8 tudptbptluniI) 8 o ''(»5 §7) - 1 


has ever since disci edited it The pnncipal 13th 
cent texts lelative to the subject ha\e been edited 
with an acute comment aiy by the Benedictine 
Augustin Daniels 1 It is a singular fact that, 
though all the teacheis of the second half of the 
13th cent seem to have felt themselves obliged to 
I make then attitude to Anselm’s aigument clear, 
no theologian of the 12th cent appeals to have 
taken any account of it The most piobable ex- 
planation of tins silence seems to bo that of Daniels, 
that the circulation of the Pioslogion xvas slow 
and the woik unknown to theologians in geneial 
until well on into the 13th centuiy It is cei tamly 
not true, as is sometimes said, that acceptance of 
the aigument was confined to the Oxfoid Fiancis- 
cans Of the fifteen scholastics whoso wiitmgs 
are examined by Daniels, thiee (one of whom is 
Albert the Gieat) expiess no opinion on the validity 
of the proof, ten (including Alexandei of Hales, 
Bonavcntuia, and Scotus) accept it, only two 
(liicliard of Middleton and St Tliomaa) reject it. 
These facts seem of themselves to show that the 
disci edit into which the ontological aigument fell 
— it will be lemcinbeiod that, when Deacaites 
levived it m the 17tii cent., ciitics were quick to 
remind him that he was laying himself open to at 
least the suspicion of heterodoxy — was due almost 
entirely to tlie geneial recognition of the weight 
of St Thomas’s criticisms. They aie, in fact, so 
formidable that they still repay the closest atten- 
tion and are, in the piesent wiitei’s opinion, alto- 
gethei on a much highei philosophical lei el than 
the better-known polemic of the Critique of Pka e 
Heason, The general position of Thomas is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from a philosophei 
whose thought has been moulded partly by Neo- 
Platonism and paiLly by Aiistotelianism He 
holds that the existence of God can be, and has 
been, sufficiently proved a postei loi i, by reasoning 
from the works of God to then Authoi, and con- 
sequently he accepts as valid both the aigument 
from the necessity of an unmoved Fust Mover 
(the Aristotelian argument) and the argument 
from design, in the wide sense of an aigument 
from final or intentional causality (the Platonic 
argument fiom oidei and inteihgibuity m the woild 
to an intelligent Creator). But he rejects alto- 
gebhei and on pimoipla the attempt to demons bi ate 
the existence of God a piio'ii (fiom a mere con 
sideiation of the content of the concept of God). 

The moetinipoitant ol the relevant passag-ea m the works of* 
Thomas aie Samma oontta Genttl^a, 1 10, 11, and Suninm 
'Pheologica, i qu 11 art 1, both dealing formally with the 
question whether the pioposition ‘God exists’ 19 self-evident 
His own view on this question is that tho pioposition is self 
evident if the essentia of God is onoe adequately known, but, 
since we in this life do not behold the essentia of CJod, His 
exiBtence ig not self-evident to oui understanding. It ig not 
immediately evident to us that there la an^ thing ‘ than which a 
greater cannot be conceived,* or that ‘God cannot be thought 
nob to exist ’ ; on this point St Thomas is m complete agieement 
with Gaunilo Anselm’s argument., m fact, 18 a pophism arising 
horn failure to distinguish between that which is noium per sa 
simpliciter and that which is quoad nos nottmt evident to U8 
‘ For simplieitei it is self evident that God exists, since what 
God IS IS his esse' (‘oum hoo Ipsum qnod Beus est sit suum 
esse'; ie, God’s essentia or ‘what’ and^Hlfl existence are 
identical). ‘Bub becauee we oaimot conceive what God is, it 
remains unknown lelativoly to us,'® Anselm’s reasoning is 
fallttoious because (cs) not all even of those who admit the 
eMstenoe of God are aware that God is * that than which noth 
mggfoater can be conceived'; and (6), even if evevj one were 
awaie of this, it would not follow that God exists other wigo 
than m intelledu ; z e , all that would be proved is that we can 
think of such an object without absurdity- So Thomas asserts 
against Anselm that there is no logioal abSurditj in supposing 
the non existence of God 3 Tho same considerations are urged 
m much the same language in the article of the Summa 
loqica already referred to. Thomas’s own view that the 
eBsfcence of God can be demcmtr&t^dapostcHortt by reasoning 


3. Qudlenhei^, und Wntersuch. mr Gesch, d$r Gotkshmise 
im 1$ Jahrh, mit f>$s BerUehs dea AigurmnU im PtosiOdwn 
d^s ihSil, ApselKuti Mdnstey, 3.909. 

3 Gonira Qeid. i i\ ^ do 

^ 1. qu, it art. 2 . , ' ^ 
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from effect} to cauae. He lehes on fl\^e such a. post^rton argu- 
ments,^ which mo (1) tho argument from the fact of motion to 
the Fust Mover, (2) the parallel aigument fiom causal agency 
to ft Fuat efficient Cause , ( 3 ) the argument from possibility 
and necessity, hnown more commonly as the aigument fiom 
the contingency of the woild , 3 (4) the argument fiom the scale 
of ‘ degrees of icahty,' by which we infer from the existence of 
groatoi and lessei goods the existence of a perfect good which 
is the cause of all leaser degrees of goodness (m viitue of the 
specifically Neo Platonic theoiy of causality already explained) , 
(6) the aigument ex guhernatione renim^ i e from final or 
mtontional causality (Even the processes of inanimate natuie 
are oidered or adapted to the realization of an end or good , 
this adaptation presupposes an intelligent intention, aud, since 
inanimate thiugb have no intelligence of their own, a super- 
mundane intelligence ) St Thomas’s arguments are thus all 
of one type Thcyaie all appeals to the principle of causality 
talceu in comhination with the denial of the possibility of an 
infinite regress Both the appeal to the principle of cauaabty 
and the refusal to admit the infinite regress are direct inheiit- 
ances finm tho Platonic- Aristotelian philosophy. The former 
IS uivahdated if the soundness of the Sautian criticism of 
bpeoulative theology be admitted, the latter requires recon- 
sidriation In the light of what may be called the Mogical 
lealism' of Bertrand Bussell and the ‘ new * realists Scotus, in 
the iSfctiptitm. OajmiieTise,^ restates the AnBeUnian argument 
nith a modification which seems obviously meant to meet the 
uuidamental point in Gaumlo's cnticigm and anticipates a line 
of thought afterwards developed by Leibniz God is defined 
as * quo cogifcato wnc contradfctiono mams oogitari non poteat 
sine cuntradictione,^ *that whioh can be thought without a 
contradiction buc than which nothing greater can be thought 
without ft confciadiction ' The important modification is the 
addition to the definltiou of the first sine emti artictiOTie As 
Scotus says, ‘ in cuius cogitatione mcluditur contradictio illud 
(U( itur non cogitabile ' It thus becomes a piehminory to the 
ontological pi oof to show that God can be ‘thought without 
contradiction ' , t e , that we really have a concept of God, or 
that the word ‘ God,’ or the phrase employed as by definition 
equivalent to the word, la not an unmeaning noise When this 
condition is fulfilled, Scotus holds, the Anselraian inference from 
tho me in inielleotn of the suTrnnwm cogitahile sine contradto- 
ttans to Its esae ime is valid 

xo. Descartes. — Descartes* theism, like that of 
luB mediaeval predecessors, is piedomiuaatly of the 
Neo-Platonio type, and is intimately connected 
with the assumption, which undeilies the reason- 
ing oi the Meditations^ that the piinciple of 
causality, in the veiy foim which had been given 
to it by Proclus, ia evident by the natiiial light of 
the understanding. The extent to which the 
thought of Descartes is m fundamentals Platonic 
18 probably not adequately realized by most of 
his readers Even the moat oiiginal feature of 
his idixlosophy, the tlioioughgomg reduction of 
natural science to mechanics, is really a reversion 
fiom mediaeval Aristoteliamsm to the standpoint 
of the eaily Academy, and the metaphysics of the 
Meditations isthoioughly Neo Platonic. We quite 
misconceive Descartes* meaning if we regaiu the 
resence of God in his system as an exeieseence 
u© to the necessity of aifcificially biinging together 
again the artificially sundered worlds of body and 
mind Even from the point of view of a merely 
mechanical inteipietation of the woiid, Descartes 
IS, of couise, much more true to the analogies on 
which raeohanical interpretations are founded in 
assuming the direction of the inechaniani by God 
than those modem half-philosophers who attiibute 
to the oosmic machine an inheient power of direct- 
ing aud repanmg itaolt He has not foigotien, as 
the modern materialist tends to do, that behind 
the most complicated and perfect machineiy there is 
always intGliigence which is not that of the machine 
to start it, to direct its woi kings, and to repair it, 
But, beyond this, Descaites has reasons for assert- 
ing the existence of God which axe wholly inde- 

1 r- qu. ai, aft 3 , 

arguiuaut is that whatever is merely posBible or con- 
tmgent exists at boiuo times but not at obheia. Hence, if all 
things aro iherejy poasiblo 01 contingent, there ■mustliave been 
a time when nothing existed at iiU But (m virtue of the 
principle ol cau8afit3G» H there had ever been ft moxnmt when 
there was nothing ttb all, nothing oould eyei have conie to be 
Hence the fact that there la eomethingf now proi ea that there 
must be 'something in things ^ which is necesaai y, Le mcapnhle 
of not existmir, And the argument nom the imposaibibby of 
an indefinite regress is then invoked to show tliat there must 
he am ultimate necessary being. 

»Seo theielevfUife passages in jDarfielA, pp ' 1 


pendent of his leveision to bhe mathematical and 
mechanical standpoint in physics and would have 
been equally stiong if he had adopted any othei 
type of physical doctiine The theism of Descaites 
18, in fact, dictated by two consideiations — hia un- 
quaiihed acceptance of the pimoiple of causality 
and Ills adlieience bo the conception of the * Pei feet 
Being’ as tho only adequate object of the iiadei- 
standmg, and theiefoie the ‘natuial good* of 
lational beings (tlie ‘ben dell* mtelietto/ to use 
Dante*s phiase) He is a theist, not because he 
holds the mechanical view of natuie, hut for the 
same moie ultimate reason which leads him to 
hold that view, that he is, like the whole Platonic 
succession, a lationalist and consequently legaids 
the knowledge of the ‘Supieme Being’ as the cul- 
mination of science ^ The actual pi oofs of theism 
oileied by Descaites aie two In the third Medi- 
tation wo have the a 2'>oUeriori proof in the special 
form of an argument fiom oui possession of an 
idea of God to the existence of God as the cause 
of the idea. This is, of couise, stiictly on Neo- 
platonic lines In the hfth Meditation fclie a 
posteriori proof is confiimed by an a prioi pioof 
which turns out to be, in piinciple, a lestafcement 
of the Anselmian argument with a modification 
which IS by no means an obvious improvement 
The well known argument of the third Meditation runs thua 
I have an ‘idea’ of the ‘Perfect* or ‘Infinite’ Being My 
posseeaiou of this idea, like any other fact, demands a causal 
explanation The explanation cannot be that I am myself the 
Perfect mid Infinite Being and that the idea is derived from my 
immediate awareness of myself, because I am aware of myself 
as, m many ways, defective aud limited It is not derived 
fiom acquamtanco with other persona or things, which aie all 
no less limited and finite than myself , and it has not been 
obtained by an imaginative combination of the various perfec- 
tions I have observed separately m different finite things, for 
internal simplicity is itself one of the perfections which I think 
of as constituting the ‘ Infinite Being ’ Nor again is ‘ infinite ’ a 
merely negative expression (If it weie, it might, of course, be 
objected that, when 1 flay ‘ infinite,’ there is no definite concept 
conespondmg to the word) For In the order of logic cne 
infinite la prior to tho finite If I had not already an intellig- 
ible concept of infinity, I could not even be aware of my own 
fimteness, Theie is thus only one possible cause of my 
possession of the idea of the Infinite Being It must be the 
effect of a really existing Infinite Being, who possesses emmenter 
orformahter all the perfection which my idea of the Infinite 
Being contains objectively, i»e by way of representation God 
therefore exists, and my idea of God may be said to be the 
mark which the Creator has stamped on His oreatuie It may 
be added that, to argue the point even more geneially, i who 
have this idea could not exist if the object of the idea did not 
also exist. For, since time is no more than a sequence of 
momenta, each independent of all the rest, conseivation, con- 
tin nance m existence, is logically equivalent to fresh creation 
I at every moment, and it m certain that I have no power to 
■ create myself. CTlns is proved by urging that it is easier to 
bestow new excellencea on what alieady exists than to create 
; If then I cannot bestow infinite wisdom or powei on myself, as 
I know I cannot, a fortiori I am nob my own creator ) If it is 
luged that my parents are my creators, and their paients m 
turn their creators, we fall into the infinite legiesa, Tims the 
mere fact of the existence of any finite thing is pioof of the 
existence of the Infinite Being , t e , if anything whose existence 
lequiies an external cause exists (and the Cartesian cogito 
assures me of the existence of at least one such thing), there 
exists also a Supiemo Being whose exigtence requires no 
external cause (another form of the aigument called by Bb 
Thomas the aigument from possibility ana necessity) 

The argument from my posaeasion of an idea of God is 
Descartes'^ own substantial contribution to the philoaophy of 
theism It must be carefully diatmguished from the old Stoic 
appeal to the eonamma gentium, Descartes* critics were nob 
really hitting a blob in his reasoning when they said that 
savages and atheists do not poaaesa this idea Against such 
objections Deacartes’ own explanation, that he only meant that, 
given the Icnowledge of myself from which he starts, reflective 
analysis is suflhcient to lead to the concept of an Infinlto Being, 
la ft sulFicient rajomdor* Ha seems to he equally right In hm 
contention that the concept of an Infinitely Beifeot Being la 
logically implied in my recognition of my own fimtudo, Just as 
T. H Green raaintaing that the recognition of a moiall^i 
‘ better ' impllefl the conception of a ‘ best ' The real poult of 
weakness tn the argument, so far as the present wntei can seo, 
lies elaewheie. Descartes is oleaily right in maintaining that 
the concept Of a Being who combiues all perfections or ox- 
cellencea m the absolute internal aimplioity 01 hie own nature is 
not farmed by a piocefls of synthesis r it Ib Cleariy obtained by 


1 ‘ Peifeota soientia/ as Bt Hilary pfite it, ‘ Deum scire ' 
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the process of ' passing to the limit,’ of which mathematical 
reasoning furnishes so many examples Bub we are not really 
authotued toinfei from our ability to conceive the limit of a 
senes or of a sum of toims that a given aeiies has a hunt or a 
given sum a limiting value Whethci a st-uea oi a sum has 
a limiting value oi nob has to be discoveiod by examination in 
each special case , it is notoiious that mathematicians down to 
a iei> locent date have been repeatedly led into fallacies by 
the assumption that Iiiiuts exist wheie, in point of faot» they 
do not Thus, when vve have conceded to Descaifcea that theie 
If. an idea of the Infinitely Perfect Being and that tins idea is 
presupposed In our own judgment that we and other things are 
finite, it does not follow of itself that the senes of existents, 
arranged m ascending order of ppifeotion (asbuining such an 
aiiangement to be possihlL), must have an actual upper limit 
This IB the very point whicn ought to be pioved, and has not 
been proved Descartes himself was presumably led to ignore 
the difhuuity by the laxnesa with which he employs the woid 
Idea to cover alike memorydmaps, concepts, and judgments 
\Vhen once he has allowed himself to call a judgment an idea, 
it 13 easy for him to think that ho has biidged over the chasm 
between the concept of God and the judgment that God exists. 
The whole argument, it will be observed, is based on the com 
bi nation of the Neo Platonic doctrine oi causality with the 
doctime of representative peiception According to the latter 
doctrine, the direct and immediate object of appieheiision, both 
in sense peiception and in thought, is never an extra mental 
reality, but always itself mental or ‘m the mind ^ When this 
theory is combined with the view that everything that becomes 
has a cause and that all causality is imperfect mirioring, we 
get at once the proposition of Descartes that the cause of any 
idea must con tarn eminently or formally at least as much 
perfection as the idea contains objectively ‘ Eminently ’ here 
answers to the /ear* airiav of Proclus. ' formallj * to his kolO* 
-ihrap$ty, * objectiv ely ’ to his /card, 

The a prtoi ^ or ontological argument of the fifth 3Iedttation 
runs as follows By ‘God’ I mean a being who has all per- 
fections But existence is a peifection, Theieforo the being 
who has all perfections has existence , i e God exists Or, in 
other words, just as I see when I analyse the idea of a [rectilinear] 
triangle that it includes the property of having the sura of the 
inter nal angles equal to ir, so, when I analyse the idea of God, I 
find that it inoludea existence God therefore exists and exists 
necessarily (Thus Descartes seems to assume that there is 
just one existential proposition, and only one which is, m 
Kant’s sense of the term, analvtioal, vijs the proposition * God 
exists ’) The objection that St Thomas (now the recognmed 
chief authoiity in all questions of theology) had i ejected the 
Anselmian argumont leads Descartes, m his to the 

Fust Ofjjcctions, to insist vehemently that his own proof is not 
that of Anselm, but diffeis on a vital point The foice of his 
own reasoning depends entirely on the fact that existence la 
already contained in the concept of God Anselm 1 had said 
nothing about this, and that was why St Tlioraas was reason- 
ably dissatisfied with his argument; the all-tmportant 
point is that, according to Descartes, the proposition ‘God 
exists' is analytic, Anselm had left it an open question whether 
it might not be synthetic Historically this modification of the 
ontological proof is important, sraco Kant (who appears not to 
have known the writings of St Anselm) makes it the main 
object of las attack on the proof to show that the proposition 
* God exists * is synthetic It is pieciaely because the pioposi- 
tion is synthetic, though the conditions which make the 
affirmation of an a pnon synthetic proposition iegitimate are, 
in this cose, not fulfilled, that we can, according to Kant, have 
no speoulatlvo certainty of tho existence of God If Descartes 
should be nghtinregaiding ‘God exists ’as an analytic pi oposi 
tion, Kant’s antitheological polemic would become a meie 
ignoj aho elenc/n 

The fuither peculiarity of the Cartesian argument on which 
Kant fastens, that it impropeily treats existence as a predicate 
or atiiibute, is not really of much importance Wliethei all 
propositions can Without violence to their meaning be lepre- 
gented as assoiting (oi denjing) a predicate of a subject is 
an impoitant question for formal logic, but seems to have no 
relevance to theologj^ If there is no predicate m the proposi- 
tion ‘God exists,’ ill must be held, on the same gionnd, that 
there is no predicate in such a proposition as ‘ Joseph dreams ’ 
or ‘Esau hunts’ or ‘The rich man died,' Fer cmitra, if di earn- 
ing, hunting, and dying are predicates in these propositions (as 
]^nt, who professed to regard logic as a science created perfect 
by Aristotle, aught to hold, and presmnablv did hold), existence 
IS a predicate in every proposition of the form ’ p exists ’ The 
only question it is relevanr to raise about the Cartesian aigu- 
meat is the question whether in the special case of the em 
mmviB perfeotum existence (whether existence bo regarded ks : 
a predicate or not) can be asserted to be part of the meaning of 
a concept 

Whether there is really so much difference as Descai'tea 
maintains between hla own argument and Anselm’s may be 
doubted^ Certainly the definition from which Anselm starts 


1 The name of Anselm occurs neither in the Ohj^oUtns nor m 
Desoorfcea’ Apparently both he and his critic knew the 

Anselmmn argument only at second hand, through Thomas. 
Descartes' pomtj to be strictly accurate, is that hjs own 
argument turns wholly on the contention that concepts in 
general qontam only the ^possible existence ’ of a corresponding 
object, but the concept of Ood ‘contains tho necemry exist- 
ence ’ of Godi 


(God IS id quo 7}iatut, togitan no7i potest) docs not spccifj 
existence as part of the meaning of the concept But, smee 
Anselm ttics to show that adauesion of the deiiniUon le logically 
tantamount to admitting that ‘God cannot be thought not to 
be,’ the diffcienoe between him and Descartes seems to be that 
Anselm tiies to prove the point which Descartes is content to 
assume without moie ado It la haid to behave, as Deseartaa 
does, that Si Thomas, who denied that God is not mn per so 
(pwad nos, and gave a very aenbible rtason foi his denial, would 
nave legaided the Cartesian ver'sion of the proof as anything 
more than a glaring petztio pt incipu 

11. Spinoza — With Spinoza’s attempt to give a 
pantheistic turn to the Neu Platonic and Caitesian 
lines of thought it is not necessaiy to concern our- 

I solves fuii hei than to leiuaik that the whole of the 
Fuat Pait of the Ethics is logically nobettei than 
one lon^pcUtio The fii&t, third, and sixth of the 
dehnitions alieaciy contain the two assumptions, 
that QoH^siihstantia^causa siti and that causa sici 
(which IS delined as ‘that whereof the nature 
cannot be conceived bub as existing’) exists 
Where the whole doctiine has thus been taken for 
gi anted by aibitiaiy delinition, it is leally super- 
fluous to add anything in the way of ‘ pi oof,’ even 
if the ‘pi oofs’ themselves weie moie free than 
they are from formal logical fallacy What Spinoza 
wholly evades consideiing is the question, which 
IS really fundamental, \yhethei the definition of 
causa sm is moie than a ‘ meaningless noise,’ 

One particularly glaiing example of Spmo/a'e singular care- 
lessness about his initial definitions may ba noted He has 
taken from Hoc Platonism the first and most fundamental 
notion of his system, that of causa sm (to ttv^wTrotfraTov of 
Proclus) How, by culling a thing oLuflurriiorTaToi/, the Heo- 
PUtomats meant exactly what they said, that ib ‘ oauses ' or 
‘pioduf’es’ itself (rrpodyin ^avro) Honoo they confined tbo 
name aidvirda-TaTai, to minds and souls and expressly maintained 
that the One, or God, having no cause, being unpioduccd, ia 
not av$v7T6a-rarov , 1 i c , they understood caicsct sui in a positive 
sense Theologians had dona the same thing , as Arnauld said 
m his comments on Descarteg’ Meditattofis^^ no theologian 
would admit that God is a se positive tanquam a oausa^ but at 
most that God may bo said to be a se in a puiely negative sense 
-“I a , in the sense that He is nob an effect of anything else 
Spinozisni succeeds in appealing to satisfy our demand for lu 
object of leligious adoiation only hy a constant equivocation 
It defines causa &ui (-to avflyrroorraTov) in the positive Neo- 
Platonic sense as id emus essentia i?ivcivit exM/enftain (to rod 
elvat. cavTw Tropa/cTt^^i^) and then asserts of it all that Neo 
Platonism had aaseiiied of the uncaused One, To put the point 
rabhei differently, it defines God as ‘ that whereof the essentia 
implies existence* and transfers to God, so defined, what theo- 
logians have assarted of a God in whom the distinction between 
eimstentia and essmtia is unmeaning Spinoza comm its the 
paralogism in set terms in the first sentence of the Ethics 
‘ Per causam aui mtelligo id cuius essentia involvit exiatentiam, 
81 V© id emus natura non potest concipi nisi exisleus ' 

12. Locke. — Locke’s proof of thei&ni ^ which he 
legaidb as having an evidence 'equal to mathe- 
matical certainty/ though in some ways peifunc- 
tory, lb m its general character of theNeo-Flatomc 
type He does nob lefei to the a pnori or onto- 
logical argument, and refuses to pionounce any 
opinion on Descaiteb’ own special argument from 
our possession of an idea of God e:jceepi to lemaak 
that ‘ It IS an ill way of establishwiff this truth and 
sdenemg atheists to lay the whole atxoas of &o 
important a point as this upon that sole founda- 
tion ’ (As the context shows, Locke thinks that 
it would he a true and leievant cutxcism of 
Descartes to say that some men have no idea, and 
others false ideas^ of God.) It is not quite oleai 
whether Locke regaids the certainty of theism as 
equal to the ceitainty with winch we know actrb. 
ally peioeived facts or the fact of out own existence. 
He says that we have more oortainty of it ‘than 
of anything our senses have not immediately dis- 
coveied to us,’ and again that Gve moie certainly 
know that there is a G^d, than that there is any- 
thing else without us/ This certainty looks os if 
Locke held (as Descartes did not) that the exist- 
ence of God IS less cerfcanx than otir own, and 

1 Probluff, Znstit, theoLf prop. 40 ; apa riy 
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possibly less oeitam than that of the objects of | 
actual and pi esent sense-peiception But it is also 
possible that he only means that oui cei lainty in 
the last two cases is immediate, but in the first 
depends on an ability, not found in all men, to 
follow the steps of a deduction He may not 
intend to suggest that, to the man who can per- 
foiin the deduction, its conclusion is mfeiior in 
ecitainty to any immediate cognition, ‘intuitive’ 
or ‘sensitive.’ 

Locke's own proof is the usual a postenori one based on the 
principle of causality and the empirical proposition (guaranteed 
by the cogiio) that something (viz myself) exists It is also 
assumed, as usual, that a cause must contain more reality or 
perfection than any of its effects, as the Neo Platomsts had 
taught The argument then becomes this I exist, therefoie 
I iniiafc have a cause, this cause cannot be ‘baie nothing', 
therefore it Is a positive something Since ‘bare nothing’ 
cannot be the cause of my thing, therefore the cause of ray own 
existence and that of all other oxistents must be eternal (The 
impossibility of the endless regiessand the ‘contingency of the 
world’ are not mentioned, but aie of course tacitly presup 
posed ) An effect raust derive all its propei ties from its cause 
Therefore the ‘eteinal cause’ must be the most powerful of 
things (It IS assumed that the cause has not only as much 
*■ reality’ as the effects, but more, and finther that there can be 
only one * eternal cause ' — a point which Locko is hardly 
entitled by his own metaphysics to assume ) There is intelli- 
gence in myself, the effect, and therefore theie is intelligence 
tof a higher dcgiee) in the cause Tho ‘ eternal cause’ is thus 
* most knowing* as well as * most powerful ’ From this Locke 
thinks it follows that this cause is what we mean by God , 
whether we use the name or not is a mere matter of vocabulary 
‘Theie is an eteinal, most poweitul, and moat knowing Being, 
which whether any one will pleaso to call God, it matters not ’ 
The rest of the chapter is given to an argument in pi oof of the 
immateriality of the eternal cause. The goodness of this cause 
Locke picsumably held, as any Platoiust might, to bo insepai 
able fiom its wisdom He does not seem to reflect that he has 
given no leason for supposing either the pow'er or the intelh 
gence of the ‘ eternal cause ’ to be perfect. His ai gument is thus 
only the familiar one from causality very badly stated and with 
most of its leal premisses left uneicpressed 

13. Leibmz. — Leibniz’s treatment of the subject 
13 far more adequate. In his system, at least as 
represented in his best known woiks, the pioposi- 
txon * God exists ’ holds a unique position. It is a 
‘tiuth of fact,’ and theiefore, like all ‘tiuths of 
fact,’ synthetic. But it is the only tiuth of fact 
winch IS capable of demons tiation. In geneial, 
only ‘truths of leason,’ analytic piopositions, 
adiint of formal domonstrabion, because the 
demons tiation of a pioposition is nothing but its 
analysis into simpiei piopositions which are seen 
on inspection to be identities. This is why the 
‘principle of contiadiction’ (A is not non-^) is 
regarded by Leibmz as the supreme pnnciple of 
all truths of reason. Tiuths of fact (winch ail 
a&bert actual existence) do not fall under the 
pnnciple of contradiction, but under tliat of sufh 
cient leason, and thus, with the one exception of 
the proposition that God exists, they are not 
analysable into identities and cannot be formally 
demonstiafced The anomalous character of the 
proposition ‘ God exists ’ vanishes, however, wlien 
we discover flora, the papers published by Coutmat ^ 
that Leibniz’s real view was that all tiuths aie 
analytic, the only difference between ‘truths of 
leason’ and ‘truths of fact’ being that the foimer 
can be lesolved into identities by a finite number 
of steps of analysis, the latter require (like the 
extraction of the square root of an integer which 
is not a perfect square) an infinite numbei of inter- 
mediate steps.® it follows that God, being omni- 
scient, knows all truths of fact a prion i^,e. sees 
them to be identities), just as Leibmz says more 

1 0pusc^'U2e$ ei fragtTienis tnMtts de Pans, 1008, 

p 518 ff. 

p. BIS* ‘Sempfer praedicatum seu consequeus 

most aubieoto seu kntecedonti efc in hoc ip so congisUt nafcura 
verftatlg in uAiverBum’ , p 610* the law of suiflcienfc reason 
itself 18 a consequeuco of this, for ‘alioqul \aritaa daretiir, quae 
non posset probaw a pHod, seu quao non resolycfetnr in 
Iddnticag, quod fest contra natUram veritatis quae (semper) vel 
. expresae vel Implicite identiqk eat*, p, 376; ‘ oibnea proposi- 
tlones ^xistcntiales a«nt viirae qtiidom, sednon neoesaariae^nam 
possunt demouBtrad nisi infinma adhibifcia.’ 


than once that God sees ‘from eternity’ in the 
‘notion’ of Fetei that Peter will lepent of his 
denial, and m the ‘notion’ of Judas that Judas 
will die impenitent, and that the distinction 
between the necessary tiuths of leason and the 
contingent tiuths of fact means nothing to him. 
Quoad nos tiuths of fact aie, in geneial, con- 
tingent merely because we cannot peitoira an 
infinite analysis The pecubaiity of the one biuth 
of fact which IS necessaiy quoad nos^ ‘ God exists/ 
IS nieiely that this proposition does not require for 
its pi 001 a prion an infinite senes of resolutions 
In being capable of resolution into identities by a 
finite number of steps it resembles the truths of 
leason 

Oonsequenfcly Leibmu is bound to hold that the Ansolmian 
aigument apnoii fiom the mpaning of the concept of God to 
theieal eMsfcence of God is m principle valid Since he also 
hold that all piopositions without e'^ceptxon are predicative, he 
naturally adopts tho form of the argument used by Bescaiteg, 
VIZ that the predicate of the proposition ‘ God exists ’ is already 
implicitly contained in the subject Bescaites’ proof is valid, 
but incomplete To make it complete it is only necessaiy to 
show that the concept of God is a genuine concept, i e that it 
contains no coiitiadiction, i s docs not attempt to unite incom 
patlble constituents i Leibniz thinks that this can be shown 
by the consideration that the ‘most perfect’ or ‘most real’ 
being means the being of whom no simple positive piedicate 
can be denied (Any being of whom a positive simple predicate 
could be denied would be without the excellence or perfection 
for which that predicate stands ) Now, all complex piedicates 
can be resolved into simple ones, and Leibmz holds that all 
positive simple piedioales are coropossible in a single subject 
just because they are all positive If any two predicates aye 
incompossible, one of them must deny what the other afhiras 
But no simple piedicate denies anything Consequently all 
simple piedicates can ‘ inhere * in a single subject This pioves 
that ‘the most real' being is possible And Descaites has 
proved m the fifth Meditation that, *if the most real being is 
possible, it IS also actual * Hence the ‘ ontological * pi oof, when 
completed by the preliminaiy proof that the most leal bung la 
possible, is a valid demonstiation 2 Theie is an obvious weak 
ness in the argument Leibmz assumes that, if we have one 
proposition, ‘A is B,’ where B is a ‘simple’ piedicate, and a 
second, ‘ A is C,' and the two are incompatible, the proposition 
‘A 18 C* must be capable of lesolutlon into simpler proposl 
tiona, of which one la ‘ A is not B ’ It ought to follow that, 
einec the propositlona ‘ A is red ’ and ‘ A is green * are incom 
patlble, if * red ’ is a simple quality, ‘ green * is a complex. But, 
in point of fact, gi een is as much a simple positive ‘ perfection ’ 
as rod This seems sufRcient reason for regarding Leibniz’s 
pi oof that the ens reahssimum is possible as a failure A moie 
promising line of thought la suggested by the short memoir of 
1701, -Dfi la Demonsti aiion Caithipnne ae I' existence de Vieu 
du R P Lamii where Leibniz is content to argue that the 
ens a se must exist because, if there were no ens a s$. theie 
would be no leal possibilities*-a position since made familial by 
Lotze's adoption of it It la worth noting that in tlie chapter 
of the Mouveaux Mssaia where Leibmz is commenting on tho 
corresponding chapter of Looke’s ISbi,ay he feels him sol t, as 
standing outside the Boman Ghuich, free to say expiesaly that 
Bt Thomas was wrong in lejectmg Anselm’s proof and to 
commend Descartes for rehabilitating it 

Leibniz naturally agrees with Locke that there are several 
ways of proving the existence of God and that none of the 
proofs should bo neglected He himself expressly lecoqnizoa 
three proofs besides the ontological.^ These are (a) the cosmo- 
logical argument from tho actual existence of the world to the 
e-dstenco of God as its cause (the standing Platonic Aristotelian 
pioof), (h)the argument from ‘eternal truths '—truths which 
involve no refeience to time or particular temporal existents 
in time, and would still be true if the woild of temporal existents 
had never existed — to the ‘eternal' intellect of God ag their 
source, (c) the argument fiom *pre established harmony* 
This 10 a special version of the teleological aigument from the 
ordor and purpose revealed m the woild to an ordering and 
designing intellect as its source Any remarks which the 
present writer desires to make upon these a postenon theistic 
arguments will more naturally find their place in a later para- 
giaph But B should bo mentioned that the use of the argu- 
ment from design introduces a curious contradiction into 
Leibniz’s peculiar metaphysic. From hia view that all proposi- 
tions are predications and that all true propositions <'an be 
analysed into identities it follows at once that, as he Constantly 
assorts, every real existent (every monad) is the ground of all 
its attributes. Since existence itself, on this view, is a medi- 
cate or attribute, the world of existing monads ought to he its 
own ground, ana there should be no need of any external cause 
to account for the order found in it Accordingly wo find 


1 Of. What has been said above about the attitude of Sootus, 
by whom Leibniz may very possibly have been influenced ^ 

2 Nomeaux Msais^ iv XO, § 7 ’ Meditati&nes de Oognitionef 

Y&ntate et Xdds _ 

3 See the discussion of them m B, Bussell, A Qniiml MXposi* 
hon qf the Philosophy of Beibnia^ oh. ix. 
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Leibniz himself at times explaining why the actual world, 
rather than any other equally possible woild, exists, by asciib- 
mg to the various possible worlds an ‘appetence of existence* 
(eubtuntio) propoitionate to their degree of internal haimony, 
and saying that the most ordeily of them is actual just because 
its existuritio is a maximum, i but elsewheie, especially m more 
popular wii tings, treating existence as something which is 
conferred on the mosc orderly and harmonious of the possible 
worlds by God in virtue of His ‘ choice of the best * Unless one 
IS prepared, as the present writer aftei long study is nob, to 
accuse Leibniz of insinc enty, it seems Imposbihle not to recog 
nize here a fundamental inconsistency between his personal 
religious convictions and the logical requirements of his meta- 
physical system If all true propositions are identities, philo- 
sopbj must be atheistic ^ 

14 , Hume — The most important philosophical 
tieatment of the theistic prohlem hetween Leibniz 
and Kant is unmistakably that of Hume in his 
Dialogues eoneernmq Natural Beligxou (written 
apparently before 1761, though not published until 
1779, three years aftei the author’s death) In 
judging this woik it must he borne m mind that it 
makes no pretence to expound the theology of the 
author It is stiictly what it purpoifcs to he, a 
conversation between a supporter of philosophic 
‘natmal theology,’ Cleanthos, a violent hdeist, 
Demea, intended as a 1 epresentative of oithodoxy, 
and a sceptic, Philo* The responsibility foi the 
positions maintained by the three speakers rests 
entiiely with themselves Hume abstains from 
indicating his own sympathies except in the final 
sentence, wheie he suggests that the ‘opinions’ 
(he IS careful not to say ‘the aigiimentsO of the 
‘ natural theologian ’ Cleanthes piobably come 
nearer to the truth than those of Philo, and those 
of Philo than those of Demea*® Hume’s real 
position m natural theology, as m philosophy m 
general, seems to have been that^ of a consistent 
Academic Genuine scepticism is a raie thing 
and liable to be misunderstood So Hume’s 
general philos(mhy has commonly been mistaken, 
as by T. H. (Sreen, Huxley, and otheis, for a 
shallow sensatxonalistic phenomenalism. In 1 eali ty 
he IS neithei a sensationalist nor a phenomenahst. 
He holds that there are insuperable difficulties in 
the Caitesian lationahsm, and that, on the other 
hand, sensationalism leads to the conclusion that 
science is an impossibility* Being unable to accept 
eithei Cailesianism 01 sensationalism, and knowing 
of no thud choice in philosophy, he adopts the 
sceptical attitude of ‘suspense of judgment.’ 
There can be no question of seriously regarding 
pimciples piebujmosed in all Bcience as false , at 
the same time Hume confesses himself unable to 
justify these principles. His real attitude towaids 
theism seems to have been the same It is prob- 
ably true, and, as the letter to Elhob shows, 
Hume is very unwilling to believe that his leaning 
towards it rests on nothing moie solid than 
emotional bias, but the alleged proofs of theism 
are open to cnticisms which Hume does not Icnow 
how to refute, and there are ‘appearances’ which 
it is haid to reconcile with the theistic ‘hypothesis ’ 
We have not, as it is to be wished we had, con- 
vincing proof of its truth, though Hume lets us 
see that peisonally he inclines to accept it His 
attitude IS neither that of a zealous^ ‘ inMel ’ noi 
that of a ‘ phenomenahst ’ and antx-theist. Neither 

Of. Oouturat, 7m iMgiqut de Tueihmz^ Paris, 1901, pp. 
28!4-22b, with the passages cited there 

2 Por a useful conaiiectus of all the more impoi taut utterances 
of Leibmz on the exiscenoe of God known befoie the publioa- 
tion of Oouturat’s volume of Opusmles sea Bussell. CfnU \ 

of the Philosophy of Leibniz^ pp. 284-291, and, for a ‘smash- ! 
mg»* but by no means final, attack on all the four arguments, 
oh, IX of the same work. 

8 tchat this remark is made in good faith, seems clear from 
Eume’s letter to Gilbert Elliot of March 10th* 1761, where he : 
speaks of Oleanthea as die * hero’ of tbe dialogue and asks his ; 

I friend for any suggestions which will * strengthen that side of ; 
the dialogue/ protesting against the ascription to himself of ' 
‘any propensity to the other side,’ by wbioh he plainly means 
the side of Philo., Ko one could suspect him of ‘propensity* to 
the side of the * mystic * Pemea. 
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the Hume of contemporaiy High Churchmen like 
Johnson and Wesley noi the Hume of Huxley’s 
biography is the Hume of hisfcoiical fact ^ 

In form the Dialogues, hko some of Plato's greatest works, 
are reported conversation An unnamed naiiator inform'} his 
fuend Hermippus of the discussions between Cleanthes, Philo, 
and Demea The narrator, it ahould be observed, is a theist 
What truth so obvious, so ceitain, as the UFim of a God? 

. What tiuth so impoitant as this, which is the ground of 
all Qur hopes, the surest foundation of moralit}, the flunest 
support of society, and the only punciple which ought nevei to 
be a moment absent from our thouglils and meditations? But 
m tieiting of this obvious and important truth , what obacurc 
questions occur, concerning the NnujiF of that divine being 
his attributes, hisdecices, his plan of providence?' 

There is no sign of irony m t\m utteiance, and its seriousness 
Is all the more piobable that Hume pioceeds to dwell on the 
intellectual difierence between the ohaiactera of the dialogue, 
assigning an * accurate philosophical turn ’ to Oloanthes the 
theiBt, ‘cnieless scepticism’ to Philo, and ‘rigid inflexible 
oithodoxy’ to Demea 2 His obvious intention is to predispo'se 
the leadei to find in Cleanthes the hero of the work It is uifch 
the same object that, until the discussion Is ncai its end, 
Demea, the zealot | for unreasoning faith, is made to reg.aid 
Philo as an ally against Cleanthes 4 The intimate correspond- 
ence between what Cleanthes gays about the impossibility of 
seuously acquiescing m complete philofaophical scepticism and 
Hume's own utterances to the same effect m the Treatise of 
Human Nature fuither helps to indicate tliat we are not to 
take Philo’s estimate of the theigtio arguments as meant to be 
that of his creatoi Hia function la not to refute Oleanthea, 
but to call attention to the dilflcultiea and weak points m hia 
exposition 4 The pieoiae position afc tbe opening of the dis- 
cussion is this Oleanthea affirms the existence of a * cause ’ of 
the universe and, reasoning by analogy from the products of 
ait to those of nature, holds that this cause is a mind i esemWing 
our own He denies the doctune of the Neo-Platon ists and 
OhusUan theologians that God is absolutely simple and theie- 
fore unknowable in H!s essentia to 0 *=!, on the giound that this 
amounts to atheism Philo and Demea aie agreed in opposing 
him, though for different reasons— Demea because ho accepts 
the negative theology, Philo on the ground that, as we have no 
experience of ‘ woitd-malcmg,' we aie not entitled to say that 
the order in the woild presupposes a woild building intelligence 
Cleanthes has rested hia case on the old Platonic aigument from 
‘ orderly motion,' but hag admitted that the argument is one 
fiom analogy Philo replies that theie is no aufflcient basis for 
an analogical argument He further appeals to the difficulties 
of the ‘ Infinite regress ' If matter and mmd must be effects of 
a cause, why must nob that cause have a more ultimate cause, 
and so on ad indejinitum^ Cleanthes declines to consider the 
problem ‘ You ask me what is the cause of this cause ? I know 
not * I care not , that concerns not me I have found a Deity , 
and heie I stop my enquiry Let those go farther, who are 
wiser 01 moie enterprising ' Philo not unnaturally leplies’ *I 
pretend to be neithei . and foi that very leason, I should never 
pel haps have attempted to go so far, especially when I am 
sensible, that I must at last be contented to sit down with the 
same answer *8 Philo, it must be remembered, calls himself a 
theist, though ho professes to regard the natuie of God as 
totally unknown The point at issue between him and Cleanthes 
is that Cleanthes maintains that the *FIist Cause’ is not only 
a mind but aho *a mind like the human,’ and that the teleo- 
logical aigument is an ‘ experimental pi oof ’ of this These two 
points aie what Philo disputes and Demea legards as ‘ anthropo- 
inorphiat’ heresy Philo, hi fact, nishes, like Kant, to main- 
tain that speculative theism IS dependent upon the validity of 
the ‘ a pi lori proof * If we rely solely on the aigument from 


1 That Hume was personally an orthodox Christian is, to bo 
suie, unlikely, but there is no reason to suppose that he was 
much fuither lomoved from orthodoxy than moie than one of 
the prominent 18th cent, latituduumn bishops or Scottish 
‘ modeiatea,* and in his philosophy he never commits himself to 
any view not compatible with the completeab orthodoxy, as 
oithodoxy understood in his day, Huxley's anbi-oIerlcal“ 
ism is quite incompatible with Huinianism, 

2 There is a ceuaiii want of definiteness about the position 
asciibed to Demea He ia spoken of as a ‘mystic’ and a 
depieolator of the powers of reason] on the other hand, he is 
the champion Of the ‘simple and sublime argument a iiniin'— 
an odd attitude for an iirationahat. Hume does not seem to 
have dialinguished between negative theology, the creation of 
philosophio rationalists, and the scepticism of drspalr which 
arises from sheer distrust of reason, Philo’s ‘scepticism' is 
quite another thing, a mere declaration that, ‘as at present 
advised/ he has not sufficient material fora definitive conclusion* 

8 Demea is, m fact, so little of a real theologian that he is un- 
aware that it is actually unorfchodbxto maintain that tho exist- 
ence of God is known only ‘by revelation * Perhaps, like Hume 
himself, according to Johnson, ‘ho had never read the Hew* 
Testament with attention,* and hs almost certamly did not 
know that hiejposibion had been formally condonmed by tb© 
Fifth Lateran Council. ' 

4 Huxley’s exploitation of Philo for an antifchoisfcio purpose 
rests on the f al?e assumption that it hs he who is the rm ‘ hero 
of the di^ogue/ 

b Hume, PhilosopMoal iTorits, ed T, H. Groeh and T ,H# 
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effect to cause, the known clfei t is not peifect and we are not 
entitled bo infei that it^ authoi is fiee eithei from intellectual 
oi fiom moial denoiencies, oi even that ‘several deities ’ ina^ 
not combine to construct a ivorld as many men co opeiate to 
build a house or a ship ‘ A man, who follows youi hypofchesi'^, 
39 able, perhaps, to asset i, or conjecfcuie that the univei&e, 
sometime, aiose fioni something like design but beyond that 
position he connot asccitain one single cnoumstanco, and is 
left afteiwaids to Aa. eveiy point of his theology, by Urn utmost 
limioe of fancy and pothesis ’ J The God of Clean thes m, m 
fact, £i ‘ finite deifcv,’ and a finite deity as as had as none at all 
And, if reasoning analogy be ui place at all, analogy suggests 
that we should look on the material woild as an animal of wbuh 
God IS, as with the Stoics, the soul, and thus we shall be led to 
affliiii the eternity of the woild (contiaiy to the position of 
Clean thes, who has tacitly assumed that the thing to he 
accounted foi is its origin) Oi, again, if the world is moie like 
an annual oi v egetabie than a watch or loom, why should we 
not infer that woildg are piopagated lathei than made? A 
comet may be the ‘ egg* of a solar system, Demea, of couise, 
comments on the absence of any data foi such * wild' theoiies 
But this la exactly the point on which Philo wishes to insist , 
‘ we have no data to establish ant system of cosmogony ' He 
Insists, none tho less, that such analogies as we have suggest 
that intelligence itself is caused by physical genciation 
Generation, ilaelf an unmtelhgent pi o cess, is explained to be 
a ‘pihioiple of oidoL in natuie,' and ‘we see eveiy da> the 
latter [uibeHtgeiiceJ ailse fiom the foimei [geneiation), rie\ei 
the former fiom the laitei * (It is, of course, obvious that 
Oleaiithes is here making two veiy questionable assumptions— 
that the ‘lational soul' is generated like the bod>, and that, 
because an oak or a spider is not lational, the grow^th of the 
one and the inafcincthe beliavioiu of the other are not guided 
by intelligence at all ‘ Expeiience ' does nothing to assure us 
of these negations) Philo finally leachee the ohmax of his 
polemic against the a 2>03tenori argument when he viiges that 
the ‘ unguided ’ motions of materia! pai tides may give lise to 
*an unifoumtj’^ of appeal ance,' and thus ‘account for all tho 
appeal mg wisdom and contiivance ' m nature (As befoie, ho 
makes the wholly illegitimate assumption that we know from 
experience that this has i eally happened * This wo know to 
be the case with the univeise at piesent . May we not hope 
foi such a position, or rather be assured of it, from the eternal 
revolutions of miguided matter?* Of course, experience dots 
nob warrant the atatement that theie is or over has been 
‘unguided matcei ’) He had himself lepudiated the notion 
that chance has any place in a scientific theory, but he ends by 
suggesting that tho onlv reason why theio is oidor in the woild 
is that ‘ it happens ' 8o.» Oleaiithes reasonably retoits that the 
degree of harmonious adaptation in the known part of the 
imlvoiso to the needs of an intelligent civihaation goes far 
beyond what Philo undei takes to account foi— such ordei as 
is necebS’iry ‘ for the subsistence of the species ' But Philo has 
made the mam point for which he was concerned, that the 
a postenon argument, taken by itself, Is not adequate to 
establish the existence of the all perfect or 'most real' being 
Accoidingly the dialogue now proceeds to consider the a pftoii 
argument by which the pxisfcence of the ens leahssimum is to 
bo established hoin an analysis of its own nature. The evposl* 
tion of this argument is given to Demea, the spokesman of 
traditional theology, and the objections against it are put into 
the mouth of Ohanthes, the upholder of the argument from 
design, as well as into that of Philo We now find Oleanthes 
and ihilo allied against Dorae<i, as we have hithei to had Demea 
and Philo combining against Oloanthes The particular argu 
ment regaided as conclusive by>' Demea is one which ought 
more properly to bo called a posteriori. It is, m fact, as he 
•vvoids xt, a combination of two of the forms of tho a postei ion 
argument admitted by St Thomas— the argiiinont from the 
fact of motion to a Fust Mover and the aigumoiit from the 
possible to the necessary. Since the indefinite regress is 
illegitimate, ui atgumg f^om effects to causes, wo must come to 
a First Cause, and, when we ask 3vhy the ‘ succession of causes’ 
should be what it ia and not a different senes, we are forced to 
answer that the Fhst Cause Is a ‘necessanly-existent Being, 
who cariies the MSAiiOUf of hia existence in himself , and who 
cannot be supposed nob to exist without an express contrarUo 
tlon ’ » (Tine last clause thus gets in the point of the ontological 
pi oof under cover of the argument from causality ; this may be 
the justification for calling Demea’s reasoning a p7 ion Or 
Hume may possibly mean that his argument is based simply on 
the general principle of causality and not on the special ohar- 
arter of the effect under consideration, the actual univeiae,) 
Gleanthee urges against the proof the five following oonsidora- 
tions (1) No fact can bo demonstrated a pnon^ ‘ Whatever 
we conceive as existent we can also conoelve as non cxisteak 
There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a 
canbradlofclon, Oonsequently, there is no being whose existence 
is daJhonstrable ' This agrees with Thomas’s verdict on Anselm 
except for the fact that Hume disregards the fine distinction 
between what Is evident in aa and mat is evident quoad nos, 
(2) We cannot know that *the Deity* is a ^necessariJy-oXietettt 
Being* *■ While ohr faculties remain tiie siane iis at present,* and 
therefore * the words neemOfi'y et^xstenoo have no meaning * to 
tie. Here there seems to ho a direct contradiction between 
Oleanthes and Sk Thomas. But on looking more oloflely we see 
that Oleanthes is merely repeating his former objection in fresh 
words. By a * nocessary existence * he means one that cannot 
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be thought of as not existing, and Sb Thomas also admits that 
‘oiu faculties’ do not alloiv us to pciceive that God’s existence 
‘ flows fiom Ills essence ’ St Thomas’s argument only went to 
show that there is a being who exists alway^a This contention 
Oleanthes dots not refute, but moiely denies without giving a 
reason , ‘ noi can tho mind evei he uijdei a necessity of sup 
posing any object to lemain always m being ’ (3) If there must 
be a ^necessaiy being,’ oi a being which cannot be thought not 
to exist, why may not ‘the mateiial univeise' itself be this 
necessary being ? ‘ For aught we can determine, it may con tarn 
some qualities which, were they known, would make its non 
existence appeal as gieat a contradiction as that twice twoia 
fu e ' 1 (4) I low can theie be a first cause of an ‘ eternal succes 
Sion of objects’? (6) In such a ‘succession of objects' each 
111 ly be said to be caused by something that pieceded it, but 
theie 19 no sense in asking foi a caiibe of the whole chain 
Demea adds that possibly the ‘ whole economy of the univeise 
IS ‘conducted hv a necessity,’ uudiscov erable to us, which he 
compaiea with the aiibhmetioal rule that the sum of the digits 
of any multiple of 9 is divisible by 9 ^ These lefiexions realli 
suggest moie than they actually contain Oonsideiation (4), if 
thought out, laises the question whether the ‘infinite regiess’ 
IS really an impossibility, and consideration (6) i8 at least a hint 
of the more modem dootnne of ultimate pluiahsin that the 
univeise may consist of a multitude of independent but mter- 
1 elated constituents Demea’s remaik deseivea less consideia 
tion It amounts manifestly to the suggestion ^at the 
‘mateiial univeise ‘ itself may be the ‘necessaiy* being whose 
existence follows fiom its ‘ essence,' and is inconsistent with tlie 
objection already urged against the ontological proof, that there 
13 no existent whioh may not be conceived not to exist 
Tho discussion now turns to the moral chaiaotei of the Pnst 
Cause Philo and Demea agree in arbitianlj asBuunng the 
pessimistic view of the general misery of cieation and in par 
fejoular of man The case js argued by Philo with an abundance 
of rhetoric and manifest want of logic which of themselves 
suggest that Hume is treating him with some iiony That 
Oleanthes declares that he feels little of this misery himself and 
hopes that pessimists ere not veiy common is a further indloa 
tion that It is he who is the spokesman of Hume’s own convic 
tion, 80 fai as any of the charaoteis can be said to be so 
Demea, of course, means only to infer from the pessimistic 
estimate of life that the tiue good of man la not to be found on 
this side of the grave, and is driven out of the company by dis 
gust when Philo goes on to aigue at gieat length, and with still 
more obvious bogging of the question than before, that all the 
indications show that the cause oi causes of the cosmic older 
aie either incompetent, evil, or indifferent to morality (It is 
almost incredible, again, that Hume was not awaie that the 
whole of Philo's eloquence depends on the tacit assumption that 
nothing is good but pleasuie He merely revives the old Epi 
curean aigument against Providence in its cmdest foim, and 
it 19 no suipiise to an intelligent reader when he informs Olean- 
ihes, aftei Demea's departure, that his real object has been 
meiely to protest against the abuse of the topic of benevolent 
design bv popular preachers It is not quite so easy to believe 
him smcQie in his assertion that, in spite of all that he has 
hitherto said, he thinks the evidence of rational design in 
nature ovei powering and legaids doubt about the existence oi 
a ‘Supremo Intelhgence ' aa ‘peitinaoioua obstinacy ') I^hilo’s 
final conclusion is that the controversy between thedsts and 
atheists is at bottom verbal The Older and design in the 
woild piove that its cause (he quietly abandons his own foimei 
objection to the demand foi such a cause) beais an analogy, 
though, no doubt, a remote one, to the human mind If 
theists would remembei the leiuoteness and atheists the realitj 
of the analogy, thoi e would bo nothing loft to dispute But he 
objects vu toto to all ‘ religion ' which goes bejond the intellect- 
ual admisaion of this one proposition (and thus ia plainly 
meant to be insincere in his asseition that his ‘ philosophical 
9cei)tioiam’ is ‘the moat essential step,' in an educated man, 
‘towards being a sound, believing Chiistian') Deism — baie 
intellectual afilnnafcion of the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause which exercises no influence whatever on the practical con- 
duct of life— 18 manifestly what Philo really means to i ecommend 
(His attack on ‘religion' is little more than a denunciation 
of the ‘honors of the Inquisition’ and contains a logical contra- 
diction to which his creator must have been alive He main- 
tains, on the one hand, that ‘ religious motives ' are so weak, 
by comparison with others, that ‘religion’ is impotent to 
influence conduct for the better, and, on the othei, that it is 
so strong that all the woist evil hi life is due to ‘pdests’ who 
play on the fanaticism of the vulgar for their own interested 
purposes Itiahaid not to beheve that Hume is treating his 
puppet yvith intentional maiioe, just as he is treating Demea 
with maVico when he lepresenfcs him as weioomlng Philo’s 
description of the hopeless wvefcohedness of existence without 
any suspicion of its drift, though, as an educated man, he must 
have known what conclusions Buoretius had drawn from the* 
same premisses ) Oleanthes, it is to be noted, listens to this 
assault on religion almost in silence and leaves Philo wltii the 
last word. It is to be supposed that he does not assent, though 
he may not see Me way to ‘ dissolve the hnopta ' 

IS, Kant — Much more closely temt is the assault 
on the whole of natural theology in Kant’s OnUqm 
g/ Pure Meason, It should! he remembered that 
Kant had not always been a disbeliever in the 

2 Pkilosophiaal p 432< ' - Xb, p, 434. 
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possibility of demonstrating theism In his thesis 
foi hia degiee,^ ■which aims at showing the iiie- 
ducibility of the piinoiiile of aufhcient loason to 
the logical piinciple of contradiction, lie otteis a 
pi oof, eased on the foimer piinciple, that ‘there is 
a being whoso existence is antecedent to the possi- 
bility of itself and of all things, wluoh being must 
theiefoie be said to exist wiQi an absolute neces- 
sity ’2 This is, in piniciple, the contention most 
fully developed latei by Lotze. 

As Kant sUtca it, the aiijumont nine thus ‘Possibility’ 
means tlie absence of contradiction {non tepu^nn/ntLa) between 
the constituents of a ‘complex notion,’ The ‘constituents’ 
are thus presupposed as the ‘ matter ’ of the ‘ complex nofcion ’ 
Thus a ‘possibility’ with no piesuppositions, a ‘possibility’ 
when nothing- whatevei has been given as actual, is inean- 
inglpflg It follows ‘that nothing can be conceived as 
possible unless that which is real in every possible notion 
exists, and, indeed, exists with absolute necessity (since, if jou 
leave this [reality] nut of account, nothing whatever would be 
possible, IS, eveiything would bo impossible) Puiiihei, he 
urges, this *neoebsax> reality’ must be a single being The 
aigument for this is that, if we suppose ‘the reals, which aie, 
so to say, the mattei of all possible concepts, to be found dis- 
tributed among many exis tents ' e , if we suppose a plurality 
of ultimate ‘leals’), each ‘real’ will have liimtations, le 
‘piivationa,’ negative chaiaoteis But negative characteis 
liave not, like positive ‘ realities,’ an * absolute necessity ’ The 
supposed ‘leals’will theiefoie all contain an element of con 
tiiigenoy The being which exists with absolute necessity must 
therefore be without any limitations and therefore infinite 
(Lilce Leibniz’s God, it must be the subject of eveiy piopoaitiori 
attlrnuim^ a positive ‘perfection ’) If theio were mois than one 
such infinite being, the very plurality would le introduce con- 
tingency ‘Thus God, and one only God, la given as the 
absolutely necessary principle of all possibility ’ Kant thus, by 
deducing the existence of God from the principle of sufficient 
reason, is alieady anticipating the doctrine of the Critique that 
all existential propositions are synthetic without exception 
Descartes’ ontoloijical argument is pionounced to be invalid, 
precisely because it attempts to deduce the ‘existence ’ of Ood 
from Hie * essence ’ (thus treating an existential pioposition as 
analytic), whereas, m the proof given by Kant, the ‘possibility ’ 
of God la itself made to depend on His * existence ' 

Kant returns to the subject in his short essay 
on The only FossiUg Proof of the Being of God ® 
The pi oof oftered is substantially that of hia thesis 
of 1765, divested of scholastic terminology. Exist- 
ence is not a piedicate oi determination of a sub- ; 
ject, but the absolute positing of the subject 
itself ; 6 g., when I am fully acquainted with the 
whole stoiy of Julius Caesar and know every pre- 
dicate of tlie heio of the stoiy, it is still an intel- 
ligible question whethei this Julius Caesar is a 
‘leaP man or only the hero of a fiction, and by- 
calling him a ‘lear man I do not add an 
piedicate to the n piedicates -which I have already 
asserted about him in telling the story. The 
difierence between a ‘leal’ and a meiely possible 
thing lies not in what is posited in each case, but 
in the way in which it is posited If I think of 
a thing fiist as possible and then as leal, the same 
complex of predicates and i elutions is posited in 
both cases ; but in the first case this complex is 
posited hypothetically (a complex of piopositions 
are true about the thing if it exists), in the second 
case absolutely — i e, categoiioally. I cannot think 
of anything as possible tinless its predicates are all 
compatible with one another^ e I cannot think 
of a triangle with four sides^ as possible, but I can 
think of a tiiangle with a right angle as possible 
‘Both the tiiangie and the light angle are the 
data or material element in this possibility j the 
agreement of the first ’^v^th^ihe second in respect ! 
to the law of contradiction is the formal element I 
of the possibility.’ Since the mateiial element | 
(the data) as well as the formal is 3e<][nired to con- 
stitute a possibility, * the internal possibility of all 
things presupposes some existence’ (irgmd ein 
D0se%n), and ‘ it is wholly impossible that absolutely 

^Priimpionm Pnmorum eogmtionis metaphysiem nova 
Ailuaidatio,. Konigsbevg, 17fi6 (IKerSe, ed G. Hartfinsteln, 
Leipzig, 3^8-801 1 Sa7HlOO) 

fl i&fgii prop.7 

1 8 Per einaig mogliohe Petoeismind m dner demonstration 
des ddseins wUes^ Kfiaigabergr. (Wsrhef ii, 109-2015). 


nothing should exist ’ (In moie model n language 
this means that the (Ufleieiice between the logically 
possible and impos‘>ible depends on the compossl- 
biiity of some predicates and the incompossibihty 
of othois , thus, that there may be so much as the 
cUileience between what is logically impossible and 
what la possible, tlioie must be piedicates, and 
predicates uie piedioates of something. Hence 
theie must be something, to be the subject of 
piedicatea if the very woid ‘ possible ' is to have a 
meaning ) Thus we get back to the stai ting- 
pom t of the pi oof of 1755 Possibility logically 
pesupposes actual existence as its foundation. 
Theiefoie there is something actual, the elimina- 
tion of winch would destroy all ‘inteiiial possi- 
bility’; i e. there is ‘ an unconditionally necessary 
being ’ Kant then pioceeds, as in 1755, to piove 
that the neoessaiy being is one, simple, immutable, 
and eternal, and, as that* which contains the data 
of all possibilities, is, in fact, the ens reahssimum 
From these attiibutes it is inferred that ‘the 
necessary being is a spuit and this com- 

pletes tlie pi oof that God exists 

It still remains for Kant to show that his foimof tho argu- 
ment ‘fiom the possible to the necessary’ is the only v^id 
theisUc proof The Oai tesian pi oof of the fifth Meditation is s et 
abide on tho ground that it tieats existence as a piedicate 
Thefamihai aigument from the contingency of the world (the 
woiid is an effect, therefore it has a cause which is itself 
unoaused and therefoie ‘necessary’) is unsatisfactoiy Kant 
allows in this essay, as he does not in the Ci itiquet that the infer- 
ence to an uncaused First Cause may be valid It is not so 
clear that ‘ this independent thing is unconditionally necessary,’ 
i e that it cannot even be thought not to exist, since the 
demonstTAtion of this turns on the principle of sufficient 
reason, which is not admitted by all philosophers But, even 
if the point be conceded for the salte of aigument, it is not 
proved that the absolutely necessary being is what we mean by 
God, » 0 , is utteily perfect and utterly One To establish this 
point (that ‘the necessary beings=th 0 perfect being’) we 
lequiie to prove that, *if JTis perfect, X necesaaiilv exists,' and 
this IS just tho ontological argument, with its feientment of 
existence as one piedicate among others, over again (a point on 
which Kant oxpatiatea more fully in tho Critique) The teleo 
logical or, as Kant calls it, the physico-theological pioof hero, 
as m the Critique, comes off better. Like Hume’s Philo (in one 
of his moods), Kant is convinced that theie is such evident 
system, adaptation, and benevolence in nature that its authoi 
must be thought of as One, wise, and good But, though the 
argument desm ves to bo enforcea in the Interests of practical 
piety, it Is not enough to prove perfect wisdom or benevolence 
in the Creator, and thus not enough to prove that Ho is all we 
mean by God. Tho same onticism will meet us again in the 
! Critique 

The argument for the dependence of the woilcl 
on a ‘necessaiily existing being’ leouis again, in 
a slightly difierent form, in a third ‘piecntical’ 
woik— Kant’s inaugural lecture as profe&aor on 
‘The Foxm and Piinciplcs of the Sensible and 
Intelligible AYoild.’ ^ As m the two works already 
considered, Kant assumes the Loibnizian concep- 
I tion of the universe as a complex of simple 
I substances oi monads. His object is to show that 
I such a complex must depend for its existence and 
charaotei upon a supreme and ‘ necessaiy ’ extia- 
mundans ^ substance,’ which le God, The tlieisfcic 
argument is more specially contained in §§ 17-22, 
and runs as follows The principles of inter- 
1 elation between a plurality of substances cannot 
have then" complete ground m the existence of 
these substances Each substance ib indebted fox' 
its meie subsistence only to its cause (if it has a 
cause). But the relation of effect to ^ cause is 
not Gommercium (reciprocal interaction), but 
dependeniia (one-sided dependence), and what 
■we have to account for is the comm eremm 
of the substances which make up the universe, 
Not all these substances can be ‘necessary,’ 
because, if they weie, they would be absolutely 
without dependence on each other ; there would 
be no eommmiwn between thorn, and they would, 
not form a world at all- The worlds or ^totality 

1 Be mmdismiUHstdqus. inislkgibxln forma pnndptUt 
Bi^a, 1770 {Werhe, li. m5Am^ , ' 
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of ^ulisfeances/ ib, therefore, a * totality ot contin- 
gents ’ , and ‘ the woikl, in virtue of its essence, 
consists of mere contingents Moi cover, no 
neccssaiy substance is connected with the woild 
{mundus) at all, unless as cause with eftect, and 
theiefoie not as a part with a whole, since the 
paits of one and the same whole aie connected by 
lecipiocal dependence, a relation which does not 
adect a necessary being. The cause of the world, 
then, 18 an extra-mundane being and not a “ soul 
of the woild ” ’ And the necessary being which is 
the extra mundane cause of the world is one and 
not many. For the effects of diderent ‘necessaiy 
beings* would stand in no relations of reciprocal 
dependence, since their assumed causes aio not 
leoiprocally inter-related. Hence the unity of the 
substances composing the world in a single system 
IS a consequence of the dependence of them all on 
one being, and it follows that this one being is not 
a meie ‘aichitect of the univeise’ (^ e 5?7/<uoi'p7(5s), 
but its Cieatoi Incidentally also the argument 
removes the ambiguity which had haunted 
Leibniz’s account of the ‘ pre-established harmony ’ 
to God It definitely makes tho haimony itself 
dependent on God ^ 

Thus down to 1770 Kanfc shows no doubt of the poasibihty of 
demonsfcratino; theism The argument on which he relies m all 
the essava examined is one and the same — the Neo Platonic 
aigumenb <x poHenoii — and rests on the assumption that the 
world as gfiven is au object for which we aie bound by the 
luinciple of caiiaaliLy to seek an explanation 2 The pioot, as 
with tho Keo-PJafconista, aims at establishing the evistenoe of 
the One— tho single, internally simple and peifect, extia- 
mundane source of all the exist ents which together make up 
the K(itr/xo 5 Tho peculiarity of Kant’s special version of it is 
that, to escape the ciiticisms which had been directed against 
Descartes, ho sets himself to deduce the existence of a * being 
which cannot be thought not to exist,’ not fiona tUo logical 
concept of ens but from the consideration that, 

in the universe itself, some combinations of predicates of the 
same thing and some combinations of lelations between the 
same things are possible, and others not The existence of an 
actual extia mundane being once established as a pre condition 
of the difference m intra-mundane things between what is 
possible and what is impossible, the inteinal unity, simplicity, 
and peifeciion of the necessary being are then deduced as 
consequences of its necessary existence If this line of argu- 
ment IS not fallacioiiB — ^ & if it really proves that something 

* exists of necessity ’ — it clearly has the double merit of being 
free from the objection to the ontological proof, and of being 
equally untouched by tho considerations urged by Philo and 
Demea in Hume against the a posterioi'x proof If the 
principle on wliioh Kant relies — that the possible presupposes 
the actual— la sound, his argument seems to be a complete 
speculative demonstiation of the ‘ being of God’ reduced to its 
mOBi buoemot expression Why, then, did Kant, in his later 

* critical’ years, pronounce the question whether God exists to 
he transcendent— 1 * e outside the legitimate limits of speculative 
investigation— and all ‘ proofs of the existence of God/ includ- 
ing that for which he had himself formerly claimed ‘ geometrical 
ceifcainty,’ mere fallacies? 

Ib dealing with KanVs drastic assault on specu- 
lative natm al theology m the CnUqiie of Pure 
Measoity we may peihaps distinguish two questions 
which Kant himself naturally tieated as one. It 
is one question whethei Kant has proved that the 
demonstration of theism is impossible on the 
assumption that the special doctrine of his Oi itlaue 
as to the limits of human knowledge is tiue, out 
quite another question whether that doctiine 
tiue, and consequently whether Kant has pioved 
the lalhiciousne&s of natural theology uncondition- 
ally, The fiist of these two questions no doubt 
peimxts of only one answer. Kant is clearly right 
when he asserts that all existential piopositions 
are synthetic, at any rate (to lepeat the distinction 
of St. Thomas to which^Kant himself pays no 
regatd) mocud ms. And it follows at once from 
this single consideration that, if, as the Qntigue 
maintains, the synthesis in a synthetical proposi- 
tion must always in the end be efiteoted by an 

1 ' Ooramorciuttt Itaque omnium aiibstantiaruin. univeisi esij 
externe etabilltum per oausim omnium oommunem * p* 522). 

2 Philo* in Hume* it will be remembered, had at least 
suggested that this need, not be the case^ the material world 
may he its own explanation. 


application of foimal ‘categories of the under- 
standing^ to a material supplied in sensation or 
sensuous imagination, no synthetical proposition 
(and, by consequence, no existential pioposition) 
can be affiimed of a subject which is puiely 
‘ intelligible,’ a vovirbv. And Kant expressly makes 
this a mam point in his ciiticism of the ontological 
proof Unfoitunately, however, this doctime, if 
earned out to its full logical consequences, would 
lead to a lesulfc which Kant would have been the 
hist to reject. For it follows that there can be no 
such sciences as pure aiithmctic and piue geometiy. 
The subjects about which synthetical piopositions 
aie asserted in these sciences are one and ail 
Ohjekte des 'icinen Denkens no less than the ens 
necessarzum oi the ens realissimum of speculative 
theology. No element whatever supplied by sense 
onteis into the mathematician’s concept of a ciicle, 
a paiabola, an mtegei, oi a real number. Kant 
overlooks this all-important point because he 
assumes throughout liis whole lea&omng that, 
befoie I can demonstiate a pioposition in geometiy, 
I must diaw tlie figme, and similaily that, befoie 
I can say what the sum of two integeis is, I must 
count the units of which he supposes the integeis 
to consist, The eiioneous charaotei of tins view 
has been sufficiently demonstrated by the sub- 
sequent history of mathematical science, but ought 
to have been cleai to Kant himself Even if all 
geometry, as lie tacitly assumes, weie metrical 
geometiy, he ought to nave seen that Descaites’ 
invention of co oidinates had alieady made the 
chawing of figuies m pimciple supeifiuous lu 
geometrical science His conception of anthinetie 
IB even more sapeificial — m fact, on a level with 
Aristotle’s As Couiuiat has conectly observed, 
Kant’s examples aie all drawn from the demonstxa- 
tion of singular propositions (such as 7 + 6 — 12). 
If he had asked himself how any general tiuth in 
the theoiy ot numbeis is proved (how, e g , we 
piove Fex mat’s theorem), he would have seen at 
once the inadequacy of his own theories Indeed, 
meie consideration of a singular proposition which 
does not relate to integers [e g , the proposition 
2*5 + 3 6=:6T6) might have taught him that 
aiithmetic is not the same thing as counting, and 
even suggested to him that an mtegei is not a 
‘ collection of units ’ 

With th6 diaoredltmg- of Kant’s ‘ T» anscendental Aesthetic’ 
and the aeoLion of the ' Ti anscendental Dialectic ’ containing the 
' famous antinomies, which may now be fauly regarded as a 
; fait accomphf our task becomes the comparatively simple one 
of considering whether natural theology does oi does not involve 
(as Kant alleges th it it does) an illegitimate use of the piinciplea 
of pure logic From Kant’s point of view, to be sme, it does 
But tins is just hecaiiso Kant assumes that the only legitimate 
USB of logical principles Is then employment to order a material 
given by sense. If the doctrine of his * Aesthetic’ is rejected, 
and With it that part of the ‘ Dialectic ’ in which ho absurdly 
tnea to show that tho mathematical doctiino of infinite seiics 
leads to antinomies,! it is no longer obvious that what Kant 
calls a transcendent employment of the piinciples of logic— i.e, 
their employment independently of application to * the mani- 
fold ’ of sense— need be illegitimate In fact, it is not clear that 
the whole of the general theory of arithmetic is not just such 
an employment of logical principles as ‘constitutive of a 
I>en'kdb;)ehte ’ (It 1$ certainly so if, as is probably the case, the 
senes of natural integers can be defined wholly m terms of the 
primitive indefinables of logic ) One Kantian paralogism, in 
particular, may be noticed Here, as It plays a prominent part 
in the assault on the bheistic arguments Kant complains that 
all the aiguments for the ‘ necessary being’ based on th© causal 
pimciple depend on employing this principle, which is a mere 
rule foi ordering the appearances of the sensible world, and 
has no meaning apart fiom these appearances, os a means 
of transcending the world of sense.s It might be a suffilciont 
retort that the one form of causality with which we arc 
intimately acquainted is our own volitional activity. In this 
activity, which is at once efficient and intentional causality, 
what are connected as cause and effect are not an earlier and 
a later event in tho ‘ woild of sensible appearances,’ hut the 
self) which does not belon g to that ‘ world ’ at all, and an eve nt 

! On the absurdity of all this see, in particular, the orushing 
exposure of Oouturat, Da Vlnflni ymtMmatiqu^f Paris, 189^ 
bk, iv. oh 4, 
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which doos bplong" to it Kant could nob deny the causal 
1 elation between the rational eelf and events in the SmnQnwclt 
without ruining the foundations of his own ethics, but the 
admission of such causality ought to debar him from attacking 
natural theology on the ground that it ‘ uses the principle of 
causality as a means to transcend the world of the senses ’ He 
only escapes open self contradiction by his monstious theory, 
which 18 not likely to find a defender at the present day, that 
the self with which we aie acquainted is not the real self at all, 
but a phenomenal self apprehended by an inner sense From 
the point of view of logic, the criticism is equivalent to a re 
fusal to admit the validity of any logical infeience fiom the 
terms of a senes to a limit which is not itself a term of the 
senes It IS not m itself any more absurd to bold that exam in a 
tion of the things and events of the Sinnenweli in the light of 
the causal piinotple reveals their dependence on something 
which does not belong to that woild than it is to hold that a 
series of which every term is a rational fiaction can be shown 
to have a limit which is not a rational fraction (This e g , 
the case when we repiesent a surd ‘square root' as a recurrent 
continued fraction Each of the * convergents ’ is a rational 
fiaction, but the limit of the series is not) The general 
argument is thus invalid No a priori reason can be given why 
the causal pi inciplo should not enable us to transcend the world 
of sense, and the only leal question which remains is whethei 
the paiticulai arguments of thehts will stand scrutiny on their 
merits Theie is no general logical presumption against them 
of the kmd Kant imagines 

We are thus brought to the consideration of the 
foice of Kant’s attack on natural theology taken 
by itself and apait from its connexion with a 
geneial fcheoiy of the nafcuie of scientific know- 
ledge which IS ceitainly erroneous We may 
therefore confine ourselves to the sections of the 
Critique of Pwe Reason which piofesa to make 
a complete enumeiation of the possible pioofs 
of the existence of God and to convict each of the 
* proofs’ of fallacy, together with the ^Cxitique 
of all Speculative Theology,’ in which Kant sums 
up his lesults ^ The geneial line of argument is 
as follows. The scientific mteipietation of facts 
consists in regaxding any given actual condition 
of things as conditioned and asking tor the 
antecedent facts which condition it. when they 
have been found, science once moie requiies an 
mteipietation of them on the same lines, and so 
on in indcjimtum, Eveiy set of facts has thus to 
he legarded hy the scientific intellect as con- 
ditioned by an antecedent state of things which 
has, in its turn, to be disco veied. The scientific 
‘ explanation ’ of the woild is thus a task which, 
from its natme, can never bo corax>leted Behind 
eveiy set of conditions, howevei i emote, at which 
we may airive there is always a body of still more 
remote conditions to be discoveied (The condi- 
tions, in every case, like the facts they condition, 
are facts and processes of the Sinn&nweU ) The 
unending i ogress from conditioned to conditions, 
however, naturally suggests the thought that the 
process of explanation would be completed if we 
could find somethmg ultimate, itself unconditioned 
but the condition of eveiy thing else Thus we 
airive at the notion of a being which 'exists 
necessaiily’ and contains in itself the explanation 
of eveiything else, the one and only being which 
is not contingent (^ e a consequence of something 
other than itself). Next, it occurs to us that, it 
theie IS such a 'necessarily existing’ being, it 
must, as the condition of everything else, contain 
in itself all that is truly real or positive,* what 
is real in all limited and finite things must come 
to them from it Tims we identify the ens 
necessarium with the ens realissbmmi (' dosjenige 
mas alU Realitat enthalt^) Tmally, since we 
ourselves, who are among the things dependent 
on this being, are intelligent moral persons, we 
'personify^ this being, and thus we aaxive at the 
conception of God as the Supreme Being and 
source of the world. But the whole process has 
no soientifio worth. The inference to the existence 
of a ' necessary being ’ is invalid because it employs 
the causal principle, which is really only a rule 
for the ' interconnexion of sensible events, as a 
% :^ntih (Eer vHn&n pp. 611-a^O. 


means of connecting the sensible with the in- 
telligible (a geneial criticism which has already 
been considered in the last paiagiaph), we have 
no positive conception whatevei of the cbaiactei 
of this necessaiy being (supposing it to exist), 
and the attempt to find one by identifying it with 
the ‘most leal being’ will not stand examination, 
since it IS logically possible that theie might be 
a pluiahty of ‘necessary’ beings, each impeifect 
and finite (one may illustiate by the theory that 
‘ultimate leahty’ is a ‘society’ of unoiiginate 
‘pex sons’ without any Cieatoi) , and the attempt 
to piove the existence of a single ‘ most leal being ’ 
diiectly is a pure sophism. The conclusion then 
IS that, thougn speculation may suggest to us the 
possibility that God (conceived aftei the fashion 
of the Neo-Platomo ‘One’) is the souice of the 
woild, it can do no moie It cannot even piove 
that the possibility is moie than ‘ logical ’ , t e , 
speculation may convince us that theie is no 
internal contradiction in the notion of such a 
being; it cannot show that God is a ‘leal’ 

ossibihty — i e., that theie is no incompatibility 

etweeu the existence of God and the actual facts 
of the world of experience, if we knew them all 
instead of being aware of a meie fiaginenfc of 
them The whole value of speculative theism 
IS to suggest this mere possibility, to warn us 
that we aie not speculatively justified in legard- 
mg the sensible world as undeiived, but must 
keep) an open mind If, however, apait from all 
speculative jihilosophy, theie m^praitual giounds 
foi behaving in God— » e , if the reality of absolute 
moral obligation can only be made intelligible 
by appeal to oui dependence on God— then, for 
practical purposes, the open possibility is con- 
verted into a moral coitamty Kant means, as 
he explains, 1 that, m shaping the conduct of oui 
lives, il faut parier We must act eithei on the 
assumption that moial obligation is absolute or 
on the assumption that it is not ; there is no third 
course. But all moral obligation, as is shown at 
length m the Orundlegunq zur Metaphysih dei 
Sitlerii^ is absolute, and theie is no fact more 
certain than this Without God as luler of the 
woild, howevei, the system of absolute obligations 
would be a logically fiawdess construction ( ‘ m der 
Idee der Vernunft ^anz nchtig ’), but would have 
no ‘reality of application to ouiselves, t,e would 
he without motives.’^ A viiLuou& man is thus 
necessitated to a fiim lational belief in theism, 
but that which makes the necessity is not the 
dcmonstiative foice of the theistic aiguments 
(which in fact is zero), but the virtuous man’s 
immediate eonviotion of the absoluteness of moiai 
obligations. This is what Kant meant when be 
desciibed himself as abolishing knowledge to make 
room foi faith ^ If our unfavourable judgment 
on the ‘ Transcendental Aesthetic’ is justified, 
we plainly cannot concede to Kant that^ all 
speculative theism must be baseless The theistic 
arguments must be serubmizod on their ineuts, 
not condemned en Moo hke the genezaU at 
Aiginusae. With his usual love for formal 
schematism Kant urges that there can be three 
and only three ways of trying to prove the 
existence of the Supreme, we may attempt to 

1 Kritih dor reinon Votnunfi^i p. 61 B, 2 jjiga,, 1788, 
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4 He must not bo undetstood ia a pragmatist sense. He did 
not moan that fbe existence ot Ood la a specifiation which a 
ipcttt may accept or doalme ‘at his own ri^k/ may $uiopt 
‘ because up to the present it works/ or because inferencea can 
be drawn from It wbioh. gratify the believer. The faith of 
which he apeaka has Iba in the conviction that the 

law of duty, is absolute, and this proposition i$ admitted by 
the good man not as an ‘ hypothesis accepted at his own risk 
to see whe^er it becjause he chooses to accept it, 

but because, being a good man, he sees It to bs true fuad 
oertaiu, * ) ‘ ' 
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piove the existence of the ‘most leal being ^ | 
entiiely a prion (^.e. without the use of any 
‘truth of fact’ as a piemiss) by aiguing that: 
existence is included in its veiy nature — the 
ontological pioof ; we may, depaitmg fiom the 
stiictly a prion method, employ the single truth 
of fact, ‘ something exists,’ as one of our piemisses, 
and then argue to the conclusion that a ‘necessaiy 
being ’ exists — the cosmological prooi ; we may 
include among our pieraisses specific asseitions 
about the character of the ‘ something that exists ’ , 

4 e , we may aigue fiom the maiks of intelligent 
and benevolent design in the actual woild 
to intelligence and benevolence in its source — 
the physico-theological pioof. Each of these 
pi oofs IS uow to be shown unsatisfactory. The 
hist IS a pure veibal sophism and the second no 
bettei, and, as pi oofs of the existence of God, 
both the second and third have to be eked out by 
a silent combination witli the first. 

The renitation of the ‘onbologicaP proof is one of the best 
known passages of the Cntiqm of Pxire Reason Kant speake 
of tho atgmueut aa the * ontological (or Qai tcsian) proof ^ He 
oxarames it onlym the foim in which ifc h^' been revived by 
DescaitcB, and was apparently not acqufuri^d with its earhoi 
bistort His objection, put briefly, la aimply this, that the 
proposition *God exists 'can only be got out of the conoept of 
‘Qod* If eMQtence has alieady been included in that concept. 
If I define God as a ‘ really existing X/ of course I can make 
the true proposition, ‘ If there is such a being aa the God thus 
defined, then that being exists * But I am not entitled to 
a 6361 1 fclmt theie is such a being, and consequently not 
entitled, to assert the consequent of the foregoing hypothetical 
proposition (‘God exists*) categoiically. In fact existence is 
not a real piedicate The concept *a hundred dollais' him 
precisely the same content whether the hundred dollars actually 
exist in my pocket oi not * Our concept of an object may 
contain what and as much aa you please, still we must go 
outside it to impart existenoe to the object * i Honce the 
ontological proof is not reallj n proof of anything ‘The Idea 
of n Supreme Being Is m many reap eels a most useful Idea, 
but just because it is merely an Idea it is wholly incapable of 
extending our knowledge of what exists by means of itself 
alone *2 smee Hegel undeilookto rehabilitate the aigument, 
it has been fashionable to retort on Kant that, though it may 
be true that the real existence of a sum of a hundred dollars 
cannot be infeired from analysis of the corresponding concept, 
the case is whollj altered when we come to deal with the unique 
and exalted concept of the Snpiome Being The present 
writer does not; feel that Hegers wlttioiama on this point aie 
any answer to Kant’s criticism Kant is certainly right m 
saying that mere success m defining a concept without con- 
tradiction does not In general warrant our asserting that the 
concept has an ‘ovtension * The logical mvesligations which 
have issued m the creation of the modern ‘ exact ’ or ‘ symbolic ’ 
logic of Frege, Peano, and Bussell have made this point even 
clearer than it could have been to the first readeis of the 
Cnfi^W!. If It is Immediately evident that thorn is a member 
of tho unit class Of which ‘supieine being’ is the class name, 
tliere IS neither room nor need for proof If this is not 
immediately evident, proof is wanted In geneial it cannot 
be inf cried fiom the defimtion of a class that the class has 
members It the class ‘supreme being’ or ‘most real being' 
is an exception, we require proof that it is an exception to the 
rule, and neither Hegel nor any one else has ever oflfeied 
anything in the way of pioof. Thus, as against Descartes, 
Kant's argument is, in the present writer’s opinion, decisive. 
Hot does ho see that the original Anselmian proof fares any 
better. It is not diroctlj touched by Kant’s denial that 
existence IS a piedicate, since Anselm does not lest his case on 
the assertion that existenoe la a predicate. But Kant’s counter 
argument can equallj be stated without raising this question. 
Whether existence is a predicate or not, it is equally ^ue that 
we are not entitled to infer from the hypothetical proposition, 
*If tharo IS a God, that God is an existent,' tho categorloal 
proposition, ‘God is an exiatenb*, and this is what Anselm 
tries to do He la really committed, aa every defendei of the 
ontological line of argument must be, to the attempt to prove 
that It IS irrational to suppose that there might have existed 
nothing at all In point of fact most of those w»ho have tried 
to turn the edge of Kant’s criticism have not attempted so 
desperate a task, They have consoiously or unconsciously 
assumed as a premiss tho pyopoaiUou that something exists, 
and have been content to argue that, since something exists, 
God exisle also. In doing this they taoitly admit the truth 
of the contention of Kant and Bt. Thomas that no purely 
apHoH proof of thmsm is possible. 

Kant’ft attack on the ooshiologiool proof Is more elaborate 
and, in the present writer’s opinion, less successful The re- 
leotlonof the ontological proof does not depend in the least on 
the acooptanoe of the peculiar theoiw of knowledge expounded 
sn the Qntigue* The proof iiad been rightly treated hs a 
sophism m mi the pveoritical essays in which Kant de gtfi wlttx 
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the foundations of nntuial theology The case of the cosmo- 
logical argument is different, Kant’s own preciitical pioof, 
b.tsed on the need foi an actual giound of real possibility, was 
itself a form of the cosmological proof, and is thus among the 
inferenoea now rejected as illegitnnale We may theiefoie 
expect to find that the i ejection of tins typo of aigument does 
depend on the special critical theory of the hunts of human 
knowledge, and la thus only valid on the hypothesis that the 
doctunea of the Cj itiqiie are accepted The typical foim of the 
proof as stated in the Critique for exammation is tins («) If 
arij thing exists, an absolutely necessary being exists, but at 
least one thing (viz myself) exists , ergo an absolutely necessary 
being exists, (6) a neoessaiy being must be completely detei- 
mined by its concept , the only concept which thus completely 
determines an object is the concept of the ens reahssunuin ^ 
ergo the concept of the ens ^eahasimum is the only one 
means of whiuh a necessary being oan be thought , ^ c , a 
Supreme Being necessarily exists The nigmnent thus consists 
of two stages fust, the proof that, because at least one thing 
exists, a necessary being exists, and, second, the proof that a 
neceasarj being can only be the Sujjieme Being 

Kant denounces this cosmological aigument wnth special 
vehemence, as was oiil;j natuial m one who had until his late 
middle age built on it witii perfect, oonfidence and tlien come 
to disti ust it His tone in criticizing it la not unlike that of a 
lathei unsorupuIouB attorney detenu med to secuie a veidict 
against the accused party by fan means oi foul He begins by a 
chaige of geneial fraudulcnce The cosmological proof pi ofeases 
to appeal to oxperieuoe, but it is leally only the old discredited 
ontological argument dishoiieatlv disguised For it only 
the appeal to experience to establish the result ‘There is a 
being which exists necessarily.’ When we ask what this being 
is, we aie leferred back to the ens lealissimum as the onlj'^ 
thing whiuh meets the requhements of the cose Theiefoie 
‘ it is only the ontologioai proof fiom meie concepts which 
contains the force of the demonstration and the alleged ex- 
peiienee la wholly supeifluous 

The complaint is surely unfair The objection to the onto 
logical argument did not lie in the concept of the ens realissi' 
mum, but meiely in the aiisence of an existential premiss If, 
then, the new argument supplies the mieslng existential pre- 
miss, lb is no objection to it to say that the necessary being of 
which it speaks turns out to be the ens reahssinvmn The 
only legitimate ob jeotion would be that the argument does not 
actually supply such an existential piemiss as is really needed 
This is what Kant next proceeds to uige.JJ He complaints that 
it ought to be shown that the necessary being is the c/is icahssv- 
mum To pioie this, we require to establish two piopositions, 
of which one is the simple conveise of the other (a) eveiy 
necessary being is an ent, reah3si7nu7n, (&) eveiy etisreuhssimmn 
IS a necessary being But this second proposition is ‘deter- 
mined merely by a pnon concepts,’ and theiefoie ‘the mere 
conoept of the most real being ' must be the ground for ascrib- 
ing to it necessary existence Thus we commit the fallacy of 
the ontological proof, the establishment of a proposition by 
mere analysis of concepts This criticism seems wholly verfehU 
The real objection lo &e ontological proof was that it aimed at 
proving an existential proposition by mere analysis of concepts. 
There can be no logical objection to the attempt to piove by 
such analysis the hypothetical pioposition, ‘If anything is an 
(or the) ens i ealissitnuin, it is ens noGcssanum,* or the simple 
converse, ‘IE anything is ens 7iemsanum, it is also ens 7eal’ 
issimwn,* Both these propositions are implications, not asser- 
tions of existence , the existential import is brought into the 
cosmological argument entirely by the preceding pioof, or 
attempted proof, that, if anything exists (as we know to be 
the case), a necessary being exists Kant is entitled to contend 
that this has not been proved; he is entitled to contend that 
the equivalence of ens rweessai titm and ens realissumtm Ima 
not been made out. He is not entitled to treat tlie fact that 
the equivalence is an equivalence of concepts as pioof of this 
; second charge Up to tins point he is merely following the 
leconimondation to give a dog a bad name and trust to its 
I hanging him We now come to the really relevant part of his 
onslaught This consists of the following allegations (1) the 
inference from the contingent to its cause has a meaning only 
I in the sensible world, but the pnnclple of causality le used in 
I this proof to tinnscend the sensible world ; (2) the argument 
, fiom the impoaeibility of an infinite series of causes in the 
1 sensible world to a first cause is Illegitimate; (3) the very 
notion of necessity presupposes ooncheions upon whioh the 
I necessity m question depends, and it is theieforo impermissible 
to cut short the regress from proximate to moie ultimate con- 
I dltions by the really empty concept of an unconditioned neoes- 
I flity, (f) the proof confuses tho ineie logical possibility of a 
concept (absence of internal contradiction) wi^ its transcen- 
I dental possibility, whioh * requires a principle establishing the 
posBibiiity of performing such a synthesis,' but this latter can 
, only be established ‘in the field of possible experiences ’ All 
‘ these objections are valid only on the hypothesis that the 
Kantian theories ^bout the limits of soicntiflc knowledge aie 
true, and it has already been contended that thii? hypothesis 
(involving, aa it does, the acceptance Of the ‘ Transcendental 
Aesthetic ’ and the consequent recognition of the anUnomies of 
the ‘Transcendental Dialectio* as movi table) is certainly false 
In particular, it may be replied to (1) that all use of the 
principle of causality Involvoa ti'ansoehdihF sensible world f 
consistent phenomenalism, as tho work of such wrlifcrs as Maqh, 
Pearson, Avenarms, ab uAdantl^j’' ahfiwa^ is bound to eliminate 

1 Krihk Uer reimn Verpun/i^, m. p, 636, 
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the cate^^ory of oaneahty fi om science , to (2) that tbe * oosmo 
logical aiguinent' 1*1 notan aigument fiomthe iinposatbility of 
an infinite senes of events at all In fact it has been often 
uiaintained by thmlceis who, like Aiistoile, deny that the senes 
of events has a first term^ or, like St Thomas, hold that it can 
only be known by levelation whethei the senes has a flist teim 
or not The leal bearing of the aigument cannot bo seen at all, 
so long as we think of causality, ns Kant docb throughout the 
Crtfigifc, as a mcie uile of unitoim connexion betAeen eailier 
and later events Its leal foundation is in the conception of 
efficient causality (aitivity or agency) The point of the argu 
inent is that, if theie is not a Fii&t lilovei oi Fust Agent (or 
‘moveis* or ‘agents’ in the pluial, as the case may be), the 
whole history of the woild is a meie accident Thingsaie what 
they me because theie ‘happen to be 'such and such agents, 
and tbe reason why theie aie just these agents and no others 
IS that there ‘ happen to be * (oi ‘to have been ’) certain, others 
by which the set hist mentioned have been pioduced, and so 
on in indejinituvi This means that there might just as well 
have been no woild at all, oi one quite different from that 
which theie is An ultimate pluiahbtic leallsm, no doubt, 
might maintain this thesis, and we shall have to face it in the 
sequel But it is an ig7iO)atio elenchi to defend it by assuming 
phenomenalism an enoneous theory of the mathematical 
meaning of infinite series The phenomenalism is fiuther m 
flat contradiction with the presuppositions of Kantian ethics, 
foi which it 18 m dispensable that every human self shall be a 
‘first cause’ of its own morally and legally imputibXe acts 
If ‘Hist cause’ leally means nothing inteUigihle, Kant's 

f iractical philosophy is no better than an idle spoiting with 
nsignificant words One must add that the full foice of the 
cosmological ai gument is only seen when it is combined with 
the aigument from intentional causality If the histoiical 
world piocess has a meaning of any kind, whethei its meaning 
lies in the direction of events towards an end oi result oi m 
their internal, quasi-aesthetic haimony, the explanation of it 
cannot, m the end, be merely that the constituente of the 
univeiso happen to bo what they are An ultimate pluial- 
ism must, to be consistent, deny that theie is any meaning 
at all m the world process But, again, the Kantian pheno- 
rnenalism affords no valid reason for entei taming this view 
As to the last point, it does depend on the special puuoiples of 
the critical philosophy, and, m paifciculai, on the theoiv that 
an appeal to the senses lies at the loot of all valid synthetic 
pimiositions As has already been lemarked, this theory is 
sufficiently disposed of by the simple coiisidoiation that eveiy 
proposition in the theoiy of numbeia is synthetic m Kant's 
sense of the word In the present wiiter’s opinion, then, 
Kant's attack on the cosmological aigument (which he hiraself 
clearly regaids as the central feature of bia geneial assault on 
speculative theism) is a complete failure, Hepioves neithci that 
the aigument from the fact of existence to the existence of a 
‘ iiecessaiy being* is fallacious nor that there is any sophism in 
the reasoning by which he himself had formerly established the 
equivalence of the ‘necessaiy being' with the perfect or ‘most 
real ’ being. This does not, of itself, prove that the cosmological 
argument is valid, but it does prove, if the remarks just made 
are in principle sound, that Kant’s objections to the aigument 
aie unfounded Even the complaint that we have no positive 
conception of either ‘necessary’ or ‘most real’ being only 
amounts to tbe tnie assei tion that we do not know what it would 
be like to be God— a pioposition which no reasonable theiat, 
least of all an oitliodoK Ohiistian theologian, need be concerned 
to deny For the matter of that, I do not know w hat it would 
be like to be my oat, but that is surely an insufficient leason for 
denying the existence of my cat’s mind, 

Knntfs treatment of the argument from intentional causality 
—the phvsico theological pi oof, as ho calls it— may be summar 
lued more briefly This argument, which he reduces to the 
argument from design, he regards with gieat lespect as tho 
most ancient, most obvious, and soundest of all He assumes 
it as an undoubted fact that natiue, so far as we know it, 
exhibits all the marks of intelligent purpose, and admits that it 
IS correct to argue fiom such marks to a desiftning intelligence 
It does not occur to him to explain away the appearances of 
order and putqioae as merely apparent or os the results of any 
thing in the nature of a stxuggle for existence He is content 
to call attention to the limitations imposed on the argument by 
the impel feotion of our knowledge of nature. It is only a pait 
of nature with which wo aie acquainted, and any inference 
from the ordeiliness and purposiveness of that part to thoiough- 
jroing order and purpose In nature everywhere has at best a 
degree of probability which falls short of ceitainty. We cannot 
therefore be sure even of the unity of the designing mteihgence, 
since we do not know that, if all the empirical faote weie befoie 
us, they would show absolute singleuesa of design Even if we 
knew all the empirical facts, and knew that they all showed 
perfect unity of purpose, we could pnly infer that tho intelli- 
gence which designed the imtmal older was very wise, very 
«ood, veiy powerful We could not argue from any knowledge 
of empiiioal facts to Infinite wisdom, eto In particular, wa 
only detect intelligence in the arrangement of the ‘ stuff * of the 
w orld, and thus, even if we Itnew all the facts, we could nob use 
them as a proof of the existence of the Supreme Being,' but at 
moat as a proof of the existence of a demiurge dr * architect of 
the universe ’ Thus, if a tlieologmn appears to demonstrate 
ihe existence of God by the appeal to design in nature, it is 
only because he is illDgitimately supplementing his reasoning 
by a concealed appeal to the ontological argument* Ih these 
oritiCiBms, M whion Kant is manifestly justified, he is, of course^ 
urging cOnsideiations 'Mfch which Hume had already imide 


Philo confront Cleanthes It is abundantly manifest that no 
empirical reasoning can establish the ewstence of nBvmieme 
Bemy Kant’s hnal lesull, stated with his uaual love for 
pedantic foimal aistinctions, la given m the section of the 
C)Hique which beam the special title ‘ Outiquo of all Theology 
based on Speculative Prim iples of Reason ’ Tlieology, wo are 
told, maj bo based on lev cl ition oi on meie rriaon Rational 
theology, again, may think of its object (God) Githei ns ms 
without fuithei spefificalion oi with a fiuther 
aetcimmatlon as the Siqueiuc Int clligonce Tho iiiet is Iran 
sccndental theology, and its suppoileismav be called deists , the 
seLoncl is mtunil theology and la the doctimo of the thoist 
Aatuial theology, once moie, may conceive God as the source 
of the order that artually exists (the natuuil oidci) or as tho 
source of an oidei that ought to e> ist (moial oulu) It is onl\ 
oonsiileiatioii of tbe latter that leally gives us a light to postu 
late the existence of n Supieme Being, epLailaiive theology, 
which attempts to establish the eviatenee of God as requiied to 
explain the order of nature, is, ns we have seen, contlumned to 
ftuliHQ, because it seeks to prove the reahtv of a btiug which 
cannot be an object of possible expei lence Us v alue is simply 
that it shows us that theie is no logic il imiiossibihty inheicnt 
in tho notion of a Supieme Being Thub it forbids us to asseit 
that we know that theio is no God, oi that, if there Is, He is 
not an intelligent being oi is impel fee b mcl limited like oiu salves 
(it saves us from dogmatic atheism, deisin, and anbhiopomoiph 
ism), and thus leaves us fiee to maintain the existence of a 
supreme spiritual principle, if the nioial ordei proves to be 
unmtelhgiDlo apart from the pobtulate that auch a principle 
exists For the present it mav suflflee to make tw o obaei v ations 
on this The denial that God is an object of pobsiblo experience 
depends, of eouise, on taking a apeciilc view of what is meant 
by experience If it is indispensable to an expeileiice that ib 
should have an object into which sense-data entei as con 
stituonfcs (and this is what Kent always assiiraes), manifestly 
God cannot bo experienced. But it nmy be observed that it is 
no ground of objection to spaculabive theologv m partieulai bo 
say that it claims to give us knowledge about a being which is 
not an object of ‘ possible experience ' in this sense The same 
thing IS equally true of arithmetic or any othei part of pure 
mathematics, The integers, e g , are not objects of evpenence 
in this sense , still less would it be possible to maintain that, 
when one uLleia the well known pioposition, ‘Every iiitegtr 
can be repieaenfced as the sum of four squares, of winch— except 
in the case of the integer 0— one nt least is not 0,’ one is not 
transcending possible experience It w ouid be quite impoBsible 
to verify the proposition by examining its validity for each sue 
cessive integer (since theie is an infinite number of them) 
Wherever I make a statement about a class with an Infinity of 
members, I am dealing with an object which is nob, in Kant’s 
sense of the words, an ‘object of a possible experience ’ Hm 
doctrine reposes on the theoiy of hia ‘ Aesthetic * that, in the 
case of arithmetical propositions, I can justify such an asset tion 
fay counting But, though I could, prove the proposition 
quoted to hold good for a few coses by actual counting, I mam 
fesbly cannot veufy it or any other general proposition of the 
science by this method of appealing to intuition Again, we 
may fairly ask why expeiience should be assumed to be con 
cerned only with objects which fall under the ‘ forme of in 
tuition ’ Why are the eaint's moments of vision to be fiom the 
outset excluded fiom experience? If they aie included, tho 
statement that God is not an object of possible expeuenco 
at once becomes questionable Ib is a standing defect of the 
Qiitiqua that the concept of expeuenco lUclf has never been 
subjected by Kant to oaieful and seaiching criticism The 
second observation which natuialiy 8Uggi.>sl8 Itself is that the 
shaip opposition between speculation lud inactjce might prove 
on aclosei examination to be iniblcading All that Ifanb can 
claim to have shown, even if every one of his charges against 
natural theology could besusUined, is that tlie facts of physical 
nature do not warrant the theistic hypothesis Bub it is surely 
as much part of the task of a speculativ e philosophy to explain 
tho facts of the moral as it is to explain the facta of the physical 
Older Tho absoluteness of moral obligations is « fact of the 
moral ordei, and, if this fact is only intelligible from tho thoistio 
standpoint, then it may fairly be said that speculative philosophy 
IS committed to thoisin This was, indeed, Kant's own con* 
MClion, and hts hard and fast sey^eiauce betw'een speculation 
and practice doss lees than justice to the view ho Intends to 
maintain. It gives rise to the misleading suggestion tliab ho 
it-gards theism as a docfeiiue which is doubtfully true but had 
better be taught to the proletariafc with a view to keeping 
tliem out of mischief and making them eonveiilontly’- submissive 
to their ‘betters,* This was not m the least what Kant meant, 
but Ids unfortunate verbal distinction between theory and 
pi actice is what gave colour to the jest of Heine that after 
abolishing God in the fii*st <JnUgm Kant reviv^ Him in tbe 
second m the interest of his old butler’s morals, as well aa to 
the strange view of Bernard fiosonquetl that Kant’s iiheism is 
an ‘unessential survival.’ 


It would be wholly uujunt to Kant to^confijxe 
QMX attention to the destructive side of hia treats 
ment of plulosoplue theiaui 5 even more important 
IS hi 0 positive teacldhf j which will be found moM; 
fully expressed ’in flue K’rUih der prakh8i?Mn 
If Kanfls object was to destroy the 
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old speculative natural theology, it is even more 
his ijuipoae to replace it by a x^ositive moral 
theology, and it is piobably tiue to say that it is 
pimiaiiiy due to las uidiience thatm our o^vn time 
it is mainly upon the moial argument that popular 
theisUc philosophy eontmues to base li&elf As 
tile Kantian moral theology has often been veiy 
imperfectly undeistood by its critics, it isneces&aiy 
to state Kant’s leal position rather caiefully, in 
oidei to put in the clearest liglit the dilFeiences 
between Kant and those who hold that the exist- 
ence of God remains aftei all a 'pious opinion,’ 
suggested but not established by the facts of the 
moial life, oi those who hold that it is a doctrine 
leco mm ended mainly by its conifoitmg chaiacter. 
To appreciate the stiengtli of Kant’s position, it 
IS necessary to undei stand that theism is not in 
any sense an arhitiaiy hypothesis tacked on to 
a system of ethics, or, as Bosanquet calls it, a 
‘suivival’ of belated supeistition, but a logically 
necesaaiy pait of ‘piactical’ philosophy. The 
argument staits from pieniisses which aie taken as 
once foi all established in the Gmndlegn-nq 
Metaphysik d&r Bitten and the Analytic of Practi- 
cal Beason ^ These pieniisses are as fallows 
The object which all uioral action has m view is 
the leahzation of the highest or complete good. 
The complete good means a state of things in which 
the leasonahle will finds full and complete satis- 
faction Such a state of things implies two con- 
stituents viitiie (a light state of the will itself), 
and happiness (by winch Kant means, as he says, 
a condition of things in complete accoid with the 
lational will, ^ e. the successful domination of 
lational will in the universe). If only the fiist 
constituent were leal, i e., if the will of every 
lational being weie moially u holly good, tins 
w uuld not of itself he enough to satisfy the demands 
of the lational wiU itself We should not think a 
univeise satisfactory oi rational if it consisted of 
beings of peifecfc inoiality whose volitions were 
always defeated and disappointed by the course of 
tilings The only condition of things which would 
satisfy our rational demand for the triumph of the 
vnbuous will would he one in which eveiy lational 
being should be happy (i.e should find Ins volition 
efiective), in propoition to the moral goodness of 
Ilia will. The highest good^the object of the 
moral will — is thus a union of virtue with happi- 
ness, but a union in which the inner viitue oi the 
agent is the condition and cause of his happiness. 2 
Bo the highest good means a condition of existence 
111 winch a rational being is (cc) deserving of happi- 
ness, deserving that his 'will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth,’® and (?>) has the happiness which he 
deseives as a consequence of his deserving it, 
(More briefly, the highest good is that the actual 
Older of things should be a moral order.) But — 
and here comes m the antinomy which Kant thinks 
indispensable in a Gniiqne — the piinciple, as di&. 

1 That the Oni%q;m of Praxiiiml should be divided, 

like the O'lLitfpie of JPme^ linason^ into an ‘Analytio’ and a 
‘Pialectlo* — of course there can be no 'Aesthetic* in this case 
^and that the ‘Dialectic' must have its antinomy is a pin 0 
piece of pedantic formalism wiucli Kant would have done well 
to dispense with 

9 The words of this statement are not precisely those of Kant, 
but have been chosen to express as briefly and untechnically as 
possible the subs lance of hia thought It should be carefully 
observed that the central thought is not egoistic Kant’s point 
la that thB 'ideal spectator,” apart from any consideration of hia 
own happiness, would Judge unfavourably of a woild in which 
the Will of the truly virtuous man was constantly thwarted by 
the 'force of ciioumstanoes,” ily own happiness, as he is 
careful to state, only comes into tbs coDSideration in so far as I 
am one among the many rational and responsible bemgs in the 
universe, Hoi is happiness undeistood m a merely hedonistic 
way It is the condition m Which things happen * according to 
our wiU 0 In which the rational wiU is really effectual 

sin fact, though Kant would have been horiified by so 
♦fonaticar a phrase, he is at bottom quite agreed with 
‘DionysiuB” that ^deifloatioh^ is the ultimate goal qf 

the moral life 


tingmshed fiom the object, of the virtuous will is 
always to act fiom leverencefoi the uuconditioiidil 
ohligatoimess of the moial law, without any coii- 
sideiation of the results of oui conduct We 
must, as moial bemgs, will the highest good, yet 
we must also, as moial beings, will to do light foi 
its own sake, without even asking the question 
whether our light actions will le&ult m bunging 
about this good or not. We cannot escape from 
this antinomy, as Kant holds we can from those 
of speculative leason, by dismissing it as illusoiy. 
For we aie undei absolute obligation to be virtuous, 
and we cannot be really vntuous without desiimg 
the highest good, nor yet can we he leally vntuous 
it we allow tins desiie to affect our will to do light 
because it is right, legardless of consequences 
Thus, if morality is to be more than an empty 
dream, the union of viitue and happiness must he 
reali/;ed, though we must not set oui solves to realize 
it by ti eating vntuous action as a means to it The 
realization of the union must he hi ought about for 
us, not by us Now, experience shows abundantly 
that in the empirically known system of natuie 
there is no dependence of happiness on vntue 
The most vntuous man is not legulaily the man 
whose will IS actually done ' in earth, ’ noi the man 
whose will is done the man whose volitions aie 
moially puiest The union must theiefoie he 
effected for us by a supreme power, not oui own, 
in the ‘intelligible woild’ which disposes the 
course of events so that, if we could see the whole 
infinite soiies at once, we should see that eveiy 
man is happy in proportion to the degree in ivhich 
lie deserves to bo happy. Further, since morality 
demands not merely that the vntuous shall be 
happy but that the Uappiuess shall be a consequence 
of their vntue, we could not legaid the union of 
virtue and liappmess as effected by a mere blind 
‘ natuial tendency’ in things. The viituous man’s 
vntue must be the motive of the disposing jiowei 
to make him happy-*-^ e , this dis])osmg power 
must be thought of as an intelligent and absolutely 
holy wilL Thus it becomes a postulate of moiality 
that there is an absolutely wise and holy Supreme 
Being We have aheady soon that the speculatn e 
use of reason in finding, an explanation foi natuial 
events themselves suggested the hypothesis that 
theie IS a Bupieme Being, though all our attempts 
to demonstrate the tiutli of this hypothesis proved 
to lest on fallacy. The consideiation of the pre- 
suppositions of morality now shows us that, unless 
there is to be a hopeless conflict between oui con- 
ception of the highest good and the first principle 
of duty, such a Bupieme Being must leaily exist 
and, what is moie, must he spiritual Piaetical 
leasoB then does not intioduce us to any new 
idea , if it did, tliere might be an insoluble con- 
fiict between its suggestions and the lesiilts of 
speculative ciiticx&m It only gives us the light to 
aifirni as a reality what speculative reason itself 
unavoidably suggests as a possibility, the complete 
dependence of the woild on a Supreme Being, and 
enables us to determine the charaotei of thatllemg 
so fax as to say that it combines perfect wisdom, 
holiness, and powei. Beyond this moral theology 
cannot go. It tells us what God must be if the 
world IS to have moial oider, and it tells us noth- 
ingmore. Kant pushes this consideiation so far 
that he is not content to say with the Neo- 
Platonists and scholastics that we do not know 
God semndim CBsenticm snetm, Becutring to his 
view that an object of possible expeiience must 
have sensuous constituents (must be given m 
intuition), he in efiect denies that we have any 
experience of God at all 'Mystics^ pi of ess to 
experience the divine, but for that very reason 
Kant sets them down summarily as ^ fanatics ” who 
must not be allowed a hearing* 
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The value of Kant’s moral aigument for theism 
seems quite independent of oui ludgment of the 
critical philosophy as a whole The phenomenal- 
ism which IS the weakest point of the system only 
aftects Kant’s unfavourable estimate of speoihe 
leligious expel lence It might, indeed, he said 
wuth an appearance of plausibility that God as the 
souice of the subordination of natuie to the nioial 
01 del IS only hi ought in to solve a difficulty winch 
Kant has created for himself by the abstiact foi- 
nialism o± Ins ethics No Kantian doc time has 
come in for moie unspaiing reprobation than the 
famous theoiy that the moral Avoith of an act 
depends upon its being done fiom mere leverence 
for umveisal law as such, and is destioyed if any 
desire foi a specihc result mlluenees the agent s 
motives. But, apaitfiom this untenable theoiy, 
it may be said, tlieie is really no antithesis 
between the supieme object of viituous willing 
and its true piinciple , the lealization of the good 
is at once object and piinciple And thus the 
piohlem which, accoiding to Kant, is solved foi us 
by the existence of God is not a leal piohlem at 
all Yet such ciiticism suiely misses the maik 
The piohlem Kant has in rnincl still lemains when 
the pure foimalism of Ins own conception of the 
good will has been dismisbed One and the same 
conviction of the absoluteness of moial values, the 
light of 5t^aioo■^^v'7 to contiol the world, compels us 
to pionounce the world evil and our own moial 
stnving a vam show if the highest good is not 
realized or leali/able, and also foibids ua to aim 
directly at the realization of this highest good by 
doing moial evil that good may come out of it or 
leaving the i ight undone because the consequences 
of doing iigiit aie judged by us to be, m a ceitain 
case, bad. It is ceitam that good often comes out 
of moial evil, and that moral integrity itself often 
demands action which leads to bad results which 
would not have followed if tlie agent had been 
less viituous ^ Thus, quite independently of any 
special Kantian theses m ethics, we are confronted 
by the dilemma either the older of things, rightly 
understood (the intelligible world), is a moial 
order and realizes the highest good oi the highest 
good 18 not realized and all moral effoit is senseless 
and foiedoomed to failure, m which ease the con 
vietion of the absolute value of the good, on which 
moiaJity is based, is a moie illusion If this be so, 
the argument fiom the leality oi absolute moial 
values to the all-wise, all-holy, and all-poweiful 
Supreme Being, m the present wnitei’s judgment, 
holds, exactly on the lines on which Kant has con- 
ducted It 'It IS precisely the same argument, 
divested of its incidental trappings of Kantian 
‘outicar phiaseology, which Soiovyof eompios&es 
into a sentence when he wiites . j 

* The uneoaditional pnnciple of morality, logically involved 
in religious experience, contains the complete good (or the 
right lelation of all to everything) not meiely as a demand or 
ftn idea, but as an actual power tnat can fulfil this demand and 
create tlie peifoct moral order or Kingdom of God ui which the 
absolute significance of every being is realized '2 

i 6 . Lotze.— ‘This article cannot underbake to 
follow the history of the treatment of theism in 
philosophy beyond Kant with any detail. To do 
so would require a substantial volume, and it 
does not seem bo the present writer that anything 
which IS new in principle has been added to the 
arguments for or against theism since Kant’s 
development of the moral proof in the Ontique of 
JPract%Gal Moason. An exception, however, may 
be made for Lotze, more particularly on the ground 
that he has done so much, m the face of Kant’s 


1 See the entertaining ilhistraticms pt this point in Y. Soiovyof j 
The of th Good,, Eng fcr , London, 1918, pt. lii. 

p 180 IJho whole of Solovyof's book is Worth reading 
as a ooireoUve to Kant’s thesis that philosophical theology is 
exhausted by the one proposition that God exists. 


ciitical repudiation of his own eaxliei position, to 
vindicate the speculative aigument upon which 
Kant himself lehed until advanced niulule age ^ 

It maj seem strange to dcsoube Lotze as reasserting the 
paiticulai vGtsion of the cosmological argument which finds in 
God the necessaiy actual giound of possibilities, m view of the 
fact that Lotze himself, m the cUaploi on the * Proofs of the 
Existence of God ’ lu the G) mdzuye der Reh(/iomph%loi,ophie, 
professes to have disposed of the cosmological pi oof in ano oi 
tv, o pal agraplis of not vei y profound criticism Yet an analysis 
of his own aigument will show that, though it is not quite 
identical with any foiiiiei statement of the cosmological pi oof, 
it leally follows the general lines of Kant’s pro critical argument 
for the ‘ being which exists with an ahsolute necessity ' The 
slarting-pomt of Lotzo’s tram of thought was historically detei 
mined for him by the necessity of taking up a definite attitude 
towards the philosophy of Ileihait, and to a lesser degree of 
Hegel, this special concern with the pioblema iciised m the 
metaphysics of Herhart further accounts for the very niaiKed 
influeiiLe of Leilmi^ 2 

Lotze staits with the fact of incessant change oi becoming as 
the most obvious chniactcristu of the empnical woild The 
great piobleiu of , the metaphysician ib to gno an mtelligihle 
account of the pie conditions of this uiuveisal fact of change ^ 
We can neither dismiss change or becoming as a meie illubion 
(since, even if you deny all ^ango in the objective woild, the 
illusion itself has to be regarded aa a piocess of change in the 
innei states of the exiatents which we call minds oi souls) nor 
reaoU e the history of the univeisc into a procesg of absolute 
becoming, a wholly lawless succession of disconnected statta 
This would be fatal to the possibility of all knowledge whatever 
Change or becoming, then, is leal, and It is always giounded 
change This Is shown by our success m formulating law s of 
natural processes If we hnd that is regulaily, though not 
always, followed by i?, we must suppose that theie isaieaaon 
in the state of things in which A was present why A should he 
replaced by B rather than by jP or Q, and, if on «?peeial occa 
Bions zl (which is commonlj followed by B) is followed by R, 
there must again be a leason why it is, on these occasicms, 
followed not bv the usual 2i but by the unusual P At the 
stage of leflexion reached in natural science wc attempt to do 
luatioo to this demand foi an intelligible interpretation of 
change by the view that the world is made up of a pluiahty of 
diffeient ‘ things ’ (A, A 0 ), each exhibiting a succeasion of 

‘ states ) Ye then say 
that the changes of state of the vaiious things are intercon 
nectedby laws accoiding to which a definite change of state 
in one thing («’ 0 , the oocuiienoe of a state (t in A') gives ^^'56 to 
the coiresponding change m another (the occurrence of a state 
Mn B) This mterpietation of the facts, Lotze urges, cannot 
be final If the umveise were really a coUecUon of iridepena 
ent existents, or ’things,’ how could the ocourrenoe of a change 
of state In one of these existonts bo conditioned by ol 

state in the rest? The very fact that, e,g , A only exhibits the 
change fiom stato rtj to state ag on the condition that^ certain 
definite changes occui in a number of other things — m a 
word, the ‘interconnexion of things in obedience to deteittnn 
ale laws ’-»-ehows that the universe is not an ultimate phiuilitv 
We are bound to think of it as (n^e being of wlm h what we 
commonly call the vaiious ‘things ’are paitlfll expr^sions or 
activities We must amend the statement that the changes or 
state in a pluiahty of things are related according to defiTute 
formulae into the sialement that the ono and only leal ‘thing 
has a determinate natuie or chaiactcr of its own which it 
maintains ummpaued It is this self-maintenance of the hving 
vvhole’— 'A/, as LoUe symbolically calls it — that l equnes that 
the change of which we speak as ocQUiiing in the tmn^ A 
should be compensated m a definite wa) by connected ol^nges, 
which we aie accustomed to refoi to the other things A C . 
Strictly speaking, then, every change m element of is 
correlaterf with changes In all the rest But aoineof tbepe 
changes may be minimal and so escape our notice Hence we 
aie aile for our human purposes to formulate laws T^ioh con- 
nect a definite change in one element with deftmte changes m 
a finite numhei of others, B, (7, and 

elements as a remainder ij, whmL is urelevanfc Tl^ world, 
then, IS not a plurality but a 

umW is effected is more than we can ever expe^to know We 

may^ say, ‘ The unity is the plurality, hut we must 

that the * is ’ here is a copula of which the ooncrete modality 


t Lotze’s treatment of ^kegubjeOUs te be foimd partly 
^etavhVBiki latest ed Leipzig, 1912, Eng. tr.*^ 2 vols , Oxfoid, 
particularly bk.!, ^ 6-7, with which may be com- 

fifdmbitich 1894 bk. lx.. ’The ,tTmty ef Tilings Only the 
reneral oU'^hue of Lobze’s daotripe can be dealt with, here, 

^^2 It must be remembered that tuotze woe 
mqualnted with Leibniz’s moat important papers, which wm 
mmtlv unpublished dhtil after Lotze had anived at bis oym 
ruiidsraen&l doctwnesj hence ^ ^ leailloi phdo- 

Ah hiMifljtonIlrticioaplsd 

Hbrnayfc and the Ilerbartiane 
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18 «ot fully known to us But it is important to be quite clear 
on ono point of the first importance The one ‘ living whole " 
M is not pioperly deaciibed as ‘subjeot to universal laws,* 
If wo think of tho woild as composed of things subjeot to 
eneral laws, it is quite impossible to give any ultimately intel* 
gible account of the relation between the things and the 
laws The absolute jpm«s is not a complex of lawsj but the 
concrete M and its individual acts of self expiession and 
self maintonanco Since we aie paifc of the contents of if, we 
can conipaie f ids with facia, recognize likeness and differences, 
and so come to foimulate geneial propositions We can even 
carry this so far as, when we have formed the notions of ‘ class * 
and ‘ ineinbei of a elass,' to think of il, tho real world itself, as 
one member of a class of worlds, and to speculate on the possi- 
bility that there might be others—* possible ’ v^orlUs, as Leibniz 
said Then we may be led, aa Leibniz was, into the insoluble 
problem wh> just this world if, and not a different one JV, is real 
But this whole way of thinking of possibilities as metaphysicallj’' 
antsi lor to leality, or of the hypothetical propositions we call laws 
as anterior to the individual facts wo call tho actualized oases of 
these laws, rests on illusion Metaphysically speaking, It Is the 
actual nature of M that accounts for our exisience and our 
possession of the mental capacities which we exercise in fram 
inglawa and hypotheses If M weie other than it is, its ele- 
ments would be different, and, if we weie among these elements, 
oui views as to what alteinativ esaie possible would be diffeient 
also it is a radical eiroi m philosophy to confound logical 
with metaphysical piioiity i 

How U can be the h /cal TroXAa requhed by the theory we 
cannot say in detail But we can see, at any late, that M can- 
not be material. The only thing with w hich we are acquainted 
which, even impel feotly, discharges foi a part of reality the 
functions which M must discharge for the totality is tho soul 
which at once has oi owns a multiplicity of states or activities 
and would have no life without them, and is yet aware of its 
own unity and its distinction from each and all of these states 
and activitjea Wo aie thus duven to think of M in teims of 
spirit It must be akin to the soul, but must, at the same 
time, have all the dilYorencea from our souls which result fiom 
the consideration that it has nothing outside it, Is wholly unique, 
and can meet with no resistance We aie thus led to think of 
M fts an infinite apliitual and, Lotze adds, personal being, all- 
wise (because its knowledge has not to develop under difii- 
cuHies and from point to point, like our own), almighty 
f because It is the absolute p? anterior to all * law* as well as 

to all fact), and, above all, all good (Lotze weakens his case on 
this point by a half-hearted tendency to take a hedonist view of 
good, and so to reduce peifect goodness to mere ‘ benevolence * , 
a Blatomst would have no difficulty, since the all wise must 
have complete knowledge of tho good, and to know the good is 
to act it out) iljr is also * out of space ’ and * eternal,* since 
geometucal and tempoial relations are, and are what they are, 
as a oonsequenco of M*s existing and being what it is Thus 
the conception of Jil with which we began as ‘the one real 
being ' passes into the conception of tha almighty and eternal 
God, and the close of our historical retrospect brings us back 
very close to the position of Neo Platonism, again It calls lor 
remark that, though Lotze's initial account of M. taken by 
itself, would suggest n pantheistic oi immanence theory, the 
doctrine, as fully worked out, is defanitely them tic Lotze is 
careful to raard himself, even when he says that ts the 
world, by adding that *is' beie has a unique sense which it has 
in no ofcner judgment, and is consequently not the ‘is* which 
occurs m an ordinary identity, Latoi on we find that each 
soul, being aware of its own unity, is a leal individual distinct 
fiom Qod and from every othei soul, though it is from the 
creating and sustaining activity of God that the soul derives 
this character And mere inanimate things are held to be a 
superfluous hypoibesis. There are, acooiaing to Lotze, only 
tho one living God and His acts. Some of these acts are souls 
with a real spmtual Individuality of theh own. In this way, 
while avoiding tho customarj'' theiatio language about the tran- 
scendence of God, Lotze secures tho same result by maintain- 
ing not that God is immanent in the world, but that the world 
is ‘immanent in Ood * The limitation of real individuality to 
souls naturally reminds us of tho Neo Platonic view that souls 
hold the lowest place in the system of ovra, bodies being nob 
opTct but yiyu6ixevat ‘what becomes,’ or rav avrwv, 

‘ images of ovra.’ The lesemblance with Neo-Platonism is even 
more marked when Lotze uses hie view of ilf as the metaphysical 
pnws of universal laws or eternal truths aa a ground for 
urging that life, truth, and goodness are not, as the Aristotelian 
phrase has it, ‘ naturally prior * to God ; God is Himself the 

s concrete Life, Truth, and Good 

\ 17, Logical pluralism — The foregomg statenienb 

Hof the bheistio argument as presented by Lotze 
I^Kivides m opportunity for oonsidering the type of 
utomate pluralism of which we have spoken as 
theVmost serious philosophical alternative to 
theiSte. This ^pe of view is best tepiesenbed in 
eonteij^tary English philosophy by the writings 
of G, jETSfoore and Bertrand Bussell* though, as 
neither of tu^e authors has evei directly attempted 

life will be those last sentences why the present 

writer regards Lott’s argument for tise unifey-m-multftude of 
M As !tt principle idewlcAiwifeh Kunts pie-ormcal argument for 
a ‘necessary existeafc%S foundation of real possibfiity 


the construction of a metapliysical bystem, we 
must be content to indicate tho geneial view to 
which tbeir studies in logic, ethics, and the philo- 
sophy of the exact sciences seem to point. A 
pluialism of the type m question would take issue 
with Lotze over the validity of the giound on 
which he maintains the existence of such a being 
aa M. It would insist on precisely that form of 
‘ dualism ' which Lotze assumes to be unthinkable 
— the ‘ dualism ’ of actual existence and hypo- 
thetical univeisal laws It would be maintained 
that what we actually find the * world ’ to consist 
of IS a plurality of existing things standing 111 a 
complicated network of relations of all kinds with 
one auothei These lelations, it would be furthei 
said, cannot ail be reduced, as Lotze assumes, to 
leciprooal causal inter-connexions Causal con- 
nexion is only one of the many types of relation , 
there aie others, such, e g ^ &b the ineie Hogethex- 
ness * or ‘ compreaence ' which language represents 
by the woid ^and,^ the ‘disjunction’ symbolized 
by ‘ 01 else,* and so forth, 111 which causality i-^s uot 
a component at all Belations aic all ‘umversals,* 
and no relation is an ‘ existent,’ wlule ‘ exis tents * 
are all individual. We have to accept it as an 
ultimate fact which permits of no explanation that 
specific individual existenfcs stand in cei tarn definite 
lelations to other specific individual existents To 
ask why this is so is to ask a question quite as 
illegitimate as that which Lotze asciibes to the 
purely mechanical philosophers whom he iidioules 
for asking ‘ how being is made * Moie pai ticularly, 
the special problem which leads Lotze to frame 
the concept of ilf— the problem how a change of 
‘state* 18 brought about, how one thing can 
exhibit a succession of different states or first 
have a relation to a second thing and then lose 
it— -would be declared illegitimate. Accoidxng to 
the view which has been most elaborately developed 
by Beitrand Russell,^ the proposition tliat at a 
certain moment .4 changes its state from to or 
changes its relation to B from Idi to Bn, if expressed 
accurately, only means that the Avhole duiation of 
A’s existence can be lesoived into two mutually 
exclusive classes of moments. In any moment of 
the one class A has the state aj, oi stands to B 
in the relation ; at any moment of the other 
class has the state a^, ox stands to B in the 
relation ^3. And, furthei, every moment of the 
one class comes before any moment of the other 
class og There is no moment in the whole con- 
joint class ai + a^ at which A has both states 01 
both relations, and no moment at which it has 
neithei. Thus, strictly speakmg, there is no such 
process as that which Lotze calls change, and we 
live, in faot,^ ‘ in a changeless world * Fully thouglit 
out, this view leads to the position, adopted of 
recent years by Russell, that all existents really 
exist only at a mathematical instant. What we 
commonly call one and the same thing 01 one and 
the same mind is an infinite succession of diClerent 
things or minds winch we mistakenly regaid as 
one, because tho thing or mind which exists at a 
moment i/ij separated by a minute intoival from a 
preceding moment is veiy much like its prede- 
cessor. Thus Lofcz6*s argument is invalidated by 
denying the leahty of the facts it is employed to 
make intelligible. As theie are no changes, in 
the sense in which Lotze understands the word, 
there is no ground to asseit the existence of M 
to account for them. All arguments for the 
reality of a ‘ being which necessaiily exists * aie 
thus invalidated ; and it is, fm ther, at least highly 
doubtful whether we can even form tlie thought of 

I In FHnoiples q/ Matheymtibs, OamtHcige, 1908. Tha 
later w^qrk cf Bussell and Wfiiteiiead* PHtiMpia MatliemaPtcaf 
uambnage, 1010 and sutsequenfc years, does not assume this 
mefeaphysic. 
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a * being which cannot be conceived not to exi^t ’ 
Causality, as commonly unclei stood by meta- 
physicians, likewise disappears. The causal piin- 
oiple reduces to the modest proposition that an 
observed fiequent sequence of an event of the 
class on an event of the class a alloids giound foi 
the judgment that in cases not pieviously obseived 
an event of class is likely to have been pieceded 
by an event of class a How likely this conclusion is 
IS then a meie problem m the mathematical theory 
of probability. Whether all events have causes or 
not remains an open question, and must always 
remain so. It is oleai that such a tlicoiy leaves 
no loom for theism in philosox)hy It it is leally 
the last word of metaphysics, belief in God loses 
all rational foundation, though it is, to be suie, 
still possible that the belief may ‘ happen * to be 
ti ue It must fui thei be admitted that the theory 
has its strong points It is by no means obvious 
that a philosophei is entitled to assume as axio- 
matic such a conviction about the thoioughgoing 
Intel connexion of all events as Lotze makes the 
basis of Ins argument In what sense or to what 
degree the ‘ woild ’ is a unity is a question to which 
philosophy must hnd the answei The lulercon- 
nexion might conceivably be veiy much looser 
than Lotze is willing to admit. And it seems 
deal that the mathematical analysis by which the 
paiticular puzzle about change is eliminated is, as 
jar as it gocs^ entirely justified ^ Noi yet can it 
be denied that the veiy modest statement to 
which the principle of causality is reduced is all 
that IS lequiied at any rate for the puiposes of 
natural science 

It still, however, remains a question whether we 
could po&sibly be content with a logical plmalism 
of the kind just desciibed as the nnal answer to 
our intellectual demand for a lational explanation 
of the uoild For the purposes of the present 
article it must be enough to call attention to a 
few of the considerations which suggest that such 
a theoiy can only be provisional. One may faiily 
4 oubt whethei it can really be called an explana- 
tion 01 mteiprctation at all. The system of inter- 
1 elated existents with which it presents us as the 
solution of a peienmal intellectual problem seems 
to be simply the problem itself stated in an 
unusually abstiact way And it ought to be clear 
that, when it has been gianted to the full that the 
special problem about tlie meaning of change has 
been eliminated, there is a more fundamental 
pioblem which the theoiy has simply left out of 
account. However true it may be that ‘ we live m 
a changeless woild*— e,, that there nevei is a 
‘moment’ in which anything is ‘passing from one 
state to anothei — Lotze’s mam eonteniion, that 
the analysis of the universe into relations and 
exi&tents, which are the teims of the relations, 
lests on the uncriticized assumption that th© suo- 
<jessive steps of the logical construction by which 
we try to make things intelligible correspond 
exactly to the steps of the real process by which 
‘being,* so to say, constructs itself, has been 
left unanswered Logical pluralism, no less than 
the ‘pauologism* of Hegel, simply assumes that 
the logicallorior and tire metaphysically prior are 
identical. Tne only diffei'ence is ’that the logic of 
Hegel is so much inferior as - logic. To put the 
point in the simplest posbihle way, we cannot 
avoid raising the question why, out of the infinity 
of lelations open to the study of the logician, some 
question is how does it go? fs an ‘instfl-ot* more 
than a mafchemtitioR.! ‘limit*? The ‘Theory of Eelafcivity* 
'becomeB important at this point (consult A N. Whitehead, 
Enqwtfyinto ihe JPHmupUs of K^owledgo^ Oambrldge, 

1910 ). 

2 Yet it is surely true, os maantatnea, by Whitehead, that 
’‘passage 'is Just the fimdamenUl fact about Katuro, however 
we choose to ahalyse it, ‘Kabhre' is, as Plato called it, a 


and only some aie actualized — have exmtenta ns 
their teim& Logical pluialisni has no aiiawei to 
this inevitable que .tiou except that ‘ it happens 
to be so ’ And this is really no answer at all It 
amounts to saying not meiely Limb the woild might 
have been wholly diileient fiom what it is, but 
tliat there might equally well be no actual exist 
ents what&oevei The theoiy fails to satisfy us 
foi the same soii of leason as that which pi events 
the ontological proof fioin pioducmg conviction 
Justcis that argument assumes that ‘ theie must 
be something,’ so the theory we are now consider 
ing assumes that ‘ there might just as well be 
nothing * Now, wo cannot prove that theie must 
be something, nor can we piove that theie might 
have been nothing , we have to stait fiom the fact 
that there is something and that this something has 
a definite charactei Hence, to the pieseiit writer, 
Lotze seems light m contending that it is the 
charactei of this something that accounts for the 
lange of logical possibilities itself being what it is, 
and Kant m aiguing that theie is an actual ground 
presupposed by the veiy distinction between the 
possible and the impossible. In fact the logical 
pluialiats themselves seem to admit as much when 
they lightly insist that the so called laws of 
thought aie laws not of thinking but of things. 
It is theiefoie by a rightful exigence of the intel- 
lect itself that we aie driven to conceive of the 
stiuctuie of the woild as explicable only by the 
metaphysically ‘ first ’ charactei of the ‘ necessary 
being ’ , and, when once we have taken this step, 
it is not hard to show that the ‘ necessary being * 
must have the charactei of the ens reahssimum It 
must be its own j ustification, its own ? aisorv 
If ao much be granted, it follows at once that, 
though we can foim no adequate positive concept 
of such a Supieme Being, the least inadequate 
way in which to think of it is in teims of the 
higiiest values known to us—j e, by analogy with 
the human spirit at its best. How inadequate 
such an analogy is has always been patent. Even 
of the human spirit at its best we can only form 
very inadequate notions fiom what we see of its 
actual achievements, and our notion of the Supreme 
Beality which xa the source of our estimates of 
woith, as of all other possibilities, must needs be 
doubly impel feet when it has to be framed m so 
unsatisfactory a way. But we can at least say 
that such a being must be all that we mean when 
we think of perfection in om selves, and infinitely 
more If we are not satisfied with theories which, 
under a disguise, ofier us the unexplained detail 
of the world as its own explanation, it is only in 
the thought of the detail as throughout conditioned 
by the living Good that the intellect it&elf can 
finally acquiesce. Of course we cannot expect to 
know in particular how each constituent of this 
detail IS consequent on the character of the Oood 
— why, it is ‘best* for us in particular to be 

living on the particular planet on which we do 
live, rather than any othei j why there should be 
just the number of members of our planetary 
system theie are, why the range of colours we 
can perceive should be neither more nor less ex- 
tended than It is ; and the like. Bub the convic- 
tion that all this detail is as it is ‘because xt^is 
best * gives an adequate leason why it is what it is, 
even though we may be quite unable to see why it 
IS besk^ And it is only the thought of the depend- ’ 
ence of the world on the absolute Good which^ by 
removing the artificial severance between the 
realm of fact and the realm of values, can achieve 

i It would be a nuperflc^ial objeotioxi to say that ‘ tsottuaer it is 
worst * would bo also an answer to our question^ ' Owi (no 
has doao mow to on tbe point tban MOore) usearaa some- 
thing- dofinito And positive, So '‘beat* bus a bat 

‘ worst* bsa nobe, my more tlian ^ so crooked ' that nothing 

canbecrook^er'has. ’ . - * 
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the solution of the eupieme mteliectual piohlem, 
the leconcihation of science with life 

These coiisideiations suggest ceitam fmther re- 
flexions on the limitations of logical pluialism, 
The whole thooiyhas manifestly heen thought out 
in the exclusive interest of pure mathematics and 
the application of matlioiiiatics in the natuial 
sciences, and for that puipo&e it works admiiably 
But theie is moie in heaven and eaith than these 
sciences take into account Even within then 
limits lb leiiiains to be seen whether the theoiy as 
it stands will really do all that a philosophy of the 
sciences should. The fundamental difhculty is 
that lb IS a consequence of the theoiy that, as has 
alieady been said, the establishment of scientific 
laws by induction comes to be simply a pioblem in 
the theory of piobabihties But the theory of 
probabilities, taken by itseli, seems to give us no 
ground whatever for afctiibuUng to the conclusion 
of an inductive geneialization any finite pi obability, 
however small ^ Scrence would thus seem to be 
impossible m principle unless some as yot un- 
discovered premiss for induction, wluclr is not 
included in the theory of probabilities, can he 
unearthed ; and it leinams to be seen whethei 
such a piemiss, if disco veied, is consistent with 
the rest of the theory Again, the replacing of 
the individual exisbents of popular common sense 
and oidinaiy science by infinite senes of momentary 
individuals seems an absolutely necessary conse- 
quence of the initial assumption of the theoiy, 
and, so far as the things of the external world as 
conceived by common sense, oi tho constituents of 
the physical older as conceived by the physicist, 
aie concerned, theie might be no dilficuity about 
it ^ But it IS quite another question whether the 
substitution does not destroy the whole significance 
of the moral realm, the system of intelligent spirits. 
It is not merely that it creates a difficulty in 
psychology, though surely it does create such a 
dilhculty. The immediate witness of consciousness 
to our identity as sub] eels of expeiience is a real 
fact winch no logical theory about the constitution 
of the woild has a light to ignore It may be that 
Hhe mind thinks not always,’ that theie aie 
intervals in which each of us is wholly unconscious, 
though such evidence as we have does not seem 
favouiable to tho supposition , but, at least when 
we are conscious, e\ ery conscious act fills an actual 
interval and yet has its absolutely unitary chai- 
actei. A * duration,’ though a brief one, is neces- 
sary to think the simplest proposition, and much 
moie to thaw the easiest inference. Yet tho 
thinking of the proposition or the making of the 
infeienoe is a unitaiy act only intelhgihle as 
the act of a unitary intelligence. It is nonsensical 
to say that, when I think * God is,’ this thought, 
as a mental event, is really made up of an infinity 
of momentary ‘mental states’ of similar but 
numerically diflexent minds, or that the ‘ I ’ which 
resolves on a given act and tho^^ I ’ which caines 
out the resolve are each an infinity of different 
‘Fs’ with a further infinity of still chfieient ‘I’s’ 
between them. Only tho elementary hlimdei in 
analysis of resolving activity into more succession 
can account for the piomulgation of such a view. 
It is a still more serious matter tliat the doctrine 
is wholly incompatible with the fundamental pre- 
^ requisites of ethics. This point is capable of being 
developed in great detail and from more than one 
side^ but in principle it should be enough to say 
that the demal of permanent peisonaJity is fatal 
tp the conception pf personality as havj,ng moral 

1 See the acute discussion by 0. D Broad, m Mind^ new ser , 
ovifi* S85M0^, aiid the cwtiqiamB of P* E. 33. Jourdaln, Mind^ 
new ser., ox, 162-180, Jourdam's criticism? do not seem to the 
present writer tq affect the soundness of Broad’s contenUons. 

2 But the phllosophiofti inbiprqtors of the ‘theory of 
.Bejlatlvity * would have somechipg to say on this point 


woith If we analy&e any act upon which a moral 
judgment would noinially be passed into an infinity 
of momentaiy phases, no moial predicate can be 
asciibed to any one of these stages. Tho moial 
judgment for appioval or condemnation has no 
meaning if it be applied to any such single stage , 
to he significant, it must be passed on the whole 
act, considei ed as one, and as an expi ession in act 
of the inner will of a subject who is one and the 
same fiom its fiist inception in thought to its com 
plebion Similarly the notion of duty loses all its 
meaning with the relegation of peimanent selfhood 
to the lealm of illusion Tiiat an act is my duty 
in the picsent situation means that it is something 
not yet done, but which ought to be done and to 
be done by me. But if ‘ I ’ only exist at a mathe- 
matical jpvnctum tempoi\s, tlie proposition that I 
ought now to do a cei tain act has no longer an in- 
telhgible significance A meiely momentaiy ‘I’ 
can do nothing and can be nothing except just 
what it is; ‘ought’ is a category which has no 
application to it. It is no meie accident that 
ibu-sscll should have dropped significant hints in 
his latest uiitmgs of convei&ion to the view that 
moral judgments are only ‘ subjective,’ mere ex- 
piessious ot fundamentally inational moods. The 
loal outcome of a logical pluiahsm, put forward as 
the ultimate truth about what is, is not even that 
standing dualism of what is and what ought to be 
of which Lot/e complains, it is rather the pio- 
nouncement that eategoiies of value (theie can be 
noieasonto confine the conclusion to specifically 
ethical values) are one and all devoid ot any leal 
application Eor those who cannot accept this 
lesult, Kant’s moral argument foi theism seems to 
the present wiiter unanswerable. For it is only 
if the Good is also the supreme pimciple of all 
existence that it becomes possible to understand 
how what 13 and what ou^t to ho can form one 
‘woiM,’ and fiom the recognition of the Good as 
the Supieme Being tlieism follows directly Tliis 
seems to be illustrated by the present state of 
philosophical opinion in our own countiy Thi ough- 
out the thnty years or so, from the seventies of 
the last centuiy onwaid, in which Hegelianism, 
mterpietcd with a marked Spinozistic bias, was 
the dominant philosophy m academic circles, tlieie 
was a natnial tendency to make it almost the test 
of a man’s philosophical capacity that his attitude 
towards the problems raised by the leligious life 
should be an emotional pantheism , atheism was 
in disci edit as indicative (as indeed it is) of lack of 
interest m or understanding of the whole lealm of 
personal values , theism as a supposed mark of want 
of logical thoroughness. In the present generation 
the issues seem to be clearing. Philosopheis are 
ceitamly tendmg, though not without exception, 
to range themselves into two camps. Those to 
whom the business of philosophy seems to consist 
mainly, it not exclusively, in piovidmg a logical 
basis and a methodology foi exact science appear 
to be identifying themaelvea with the doctiiue of 
logical pluialism and taking up a definitely athe- 
istic attitude which involves the demal of the 
objectivity of judgments of value , those, on the 
other hand, who are convinced that the business 
of philosophy is to make life, as well as Science, 
intelligible, and consequently find themselves 
obliged to maintain the validity of these categories 
of worth apart fiom which life would have no 
significance, are, in the main, declared theists. 

i8. Objections to theism. — It may be desirable 
to add some brief obseivations^on certain typos of 
objections which axe often quite sincerely ralised 
against a theistic interpretation of the world. In 
principle hone of these difficulties are novel t most 
of them find their expression in Hume and may be 
traced back far behind Hume to , the literature of 
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the ancient woild Popularly these objections aie 
often called ‘scientihc/ though their only con- 
nexion ’With modem natuial science is that its 
disco voiles enable some ot them to be stated m 
a moie impressive ’vvay Poi the most paitthey 
are all summed up in the antitheological asseition 
of Lucietius that the existing woild is too bad to 
have been cieated oi to bo adniinisteied by a divine 
intelligence^ * tanta stat piaedita culpa ’ Thus it 
IS urged that the siiffeiing of the amnial cieation 
IS too ^reat, the cost of the * struggle foi existence ’ 
too painful, foi us to asciibe a world like that we 
know to a benevolent Cieatoi Oi, again, it is 
said that an almighty Creator might have made 
the human race, m paiticuLii, such that it would 
not be exposed as it is to sufienng, to constant 
stiuggle with its environment, to the oonseq^iienoes 
of its own mx‘=<takes and wiongdoing It is then 
infeiicd that, if there is a supeihuman intelligence 
behind natuie, that intelligence is eithez dehcient 
in wisdom oi wanting in goodness Noav, obviously, 
criticisms of this kind rest upon piemisses ivhich 
may be fan ly called in question. One might 
leasonably doubt whotlier the pessimistic inteipie- 
tation ot the facts which sees miseiy piedommant 
eveiy where in animal and human liie has any leal 
wail ant. To an unbiased observer an animal 
does not seem noimally to give signs that it finds 
its existence miseiahle, and it is notable that 
suicide IS not common among men, and, unless the 
stones of the scoi pions which kill themselves when 
smiounded by liie aie tiue, apparently as good as 
non existent among the lowei animals The mis- 
use of the metaphoiical pluase which describes the 
piocess by -which species aie selected for survival 
as a ‘ struggle * is too glaring to need moie than a 
vvord of comment. If competition plays a piomi- 
nent pait m the economy of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, as it does m the economy of 
commerce, it no moie follows that the life of every 
animal, oi most animals (and ? vegetables), is one 
of wietchedness than it follows that all oi most 
business men are hopelessly miserable.^ Stdl, of 
course, it may be said that theie is, at any rate, 
some suffeimg in the woild and that perfect good- 
ness would have permitted none at all. Such an 
argument, howevei, tacitly assumes that perfect 
goodness can have only one end, a hedonistic one, 
and thus permits of the answei that whatever the 
end which perfect goodness conjoined with omni- 
potence would propose to itself — and we clearly 
are not in a position to say what that end would 
be — it IS at least unreasonable to suppose that it 
can be the moie piomotion of agreeable feeling, an 
end which even we oui selves regaid as a low one 
If W 0 could know the purpose of cieation, it might 
well be that we should see that it is eninely good 
and at the same time could not be attained without 
the piesence of an element of hedome evil in things. 
Similarly, with respect to the objection based on 
the view that it would be ‘ better ’ that human 
beings should have been placed in a world wheie 
theie weie no unfriendly or intractable environ- 
ment to master, and should have been ah tmtio 
infallible and impeccable, it is obvious that it loses 
its foiee if we decline to assume (1) the hedonistic 
identification of good with pleasure, and (2) the 
proposition that the good of the human race must 
be the sole or at least the principal design of God. 
If God’s aim in dealing with us is to educate us 
into noble charaoter—a much -worthier aim than 
that of making us comfortable— it may well be 
that such an end could not be obtained except by 
the discipline of stiuggle -with our sui roundings, 
with our own mistakes and our own misdeeds. 

I And is it possible, m the present stale of hnowtetjge, to 
regard ‘competition' as playing anything like the part Oarwlu 
assigned to le in determmmg the fate of ‘ varieties t 


Noi have we the light to assume that the human 
lace must necessarily he the sole or even the chief 
object of the divine caie j we do know, unless 
ethics is a delusion, that a human soul is a thing 
of absolute woith, that it is of highei worth than 
eveiy thing else which God has cieated is more 
than we can know Indeed there is a iival objec 
tion Avluch pioceeds on the opposite assumption 
We aie asked to think of the enormous spaces 
revealed to us by a&U onomy and the number and 
bulk of the heavenly bodies, and then to leflect on 
the ab&uidity of supposing that the fate of the 
inhabitants ot one petty planet can count for any- 
thing in the scheme of the umveise Yet it 'is 
deal that heie, too, the antitheist is leasonmg (if 
it can bo called reasoning) upon a false assumption. 
He is assuming that we know that the absolute 
woi th of a memhei of the universe is estimated by 
its bulk and duration Man must be of little value 
in the scheme of things because his body la imy 
and its lifetime short Plainly we have' no right 
to make serious objections to the bheist’s belief in 
God’s care foi man on such flimsy giounds If we 
do not know that man is the thing of highest woith 
in the cieation, ueithei do we Imow that he is not 
The one thing which a theist can affiim is that the 
absolute woith of moial peiaonality must be re- 
spected m a system winch is the woik of God. 
‘ Justoiiim animae in manu Pei sunt’ ; that is all 
we can say, but surely i6 suffices. If the Good is 
the principle of actuality, that means that we can 
say that a thing has come to be because it was 
better that it should he than that it should not ; 
it IS wheie and when it is because this is better 
than that it should he otherwheie and oiheiwhen , 
that befalls it which does befall it because it is 
best that it should befall — i e , God is alike Cieatoi, 
Pi evidence, and Judge of His cieatuies Of com se, 
if we had no rounds at all for our theistic con- 
viction, difficulties like those mentioned might 
fox bid us to enteitain it as a meze ^extia’ belief 
But, if it IS true, as has been urged in this aiticle, 
that speculation and practice alike point to the 
eternal natuie of God as the object m which both 
find their completion, we have a double exigence 
of the piactical and the speculative lea&on on the 
side of theism, and in the presence of such an 
exigence we are justified m aptdymg Newman’s 
lemark that *a thousand difficulties do not amount 
to one doubt ’ One might add that there is a thud 
exigence— the specifically religious It would be 
peihaps a more serious objection to theism than 
any we have yet considered to ui go that oui whole 
proceduie in looking foi a Fust Cause is vitiated 
by one obvious fallacy The woild, it might be 
said, even if it has attained its piesent structure 
as the lesult of piocesses winch are^in the last 
resoit leducible to mere ledistnbutions of un- 
intelligent primary constituents, directed by no 
mind and having no end, stili must, of course, have 
a pel fectly determinate structure, and, as we oai- 
sefves happen to be included in that structuie, of 
course we inevitably disco vei adaptations m oui 
environment to our special needs, and are Zed to 
fancy that such adaptations are evidence of the 
direction of the world by an intelligence which 
aims at supplying our needs But the real fact is 
simply that xt is not the woild that has been 
adapted to us, but we who have learned and are 
learning to adapt ourselves to the world. If we 
did not so adapt ourselves, we should not bo here, 
and, if a time over comes when our capacity for 
such ‘adjustment’ of our ‘hmer relations’ to the 
‘ outer relations’ is exhausted, wo shall cease to be 
here. If the actual course of events had been 
different, aU, the reactions which we now call 

f ood, because they further adaptation, might have 
indexed it, and those which now hinder it might 
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have fuitheied it. If in such a state of things 
tlieie had been reflecting beings at all, they, judg- 
ing from their standpoint, would have called good 
all that we think evil, and evil all that we thmk 
good. They would have mfeiied benevolent divine 
activity fiom the e'^istence of conditions which we 
should legal d as indicating the control of nature 
by malignant ‘ diabolical ’ intelligences , and their 
inferences would have just as much foundation as 
ouia These consideiations, it might be said, are 
a reduHiQ ad absxirdmn not meiely of all attempts 
to reason from ‘Nature up to Natuie’s God/ but 
ot the iiiuial aigument itself, since they show after 
all that sbandaids of valuation are and must be m 
the end puiely subjective Since the human lace 
exists, and so long as it continues to maintain 
itself, there must, of course, be no iriesoiuble dis- 
coid between human estimates of value and the 
actual conditions of existence. But, as the illus- 
tration shows, we have no light whatevei to argue 
from this simple and obvious fact to the dependence 
of existence on an absolute ‘ Good ’ In fact, any of 
the races which have * gone under ’ in the sti uggle 
for existence would be equally justified in asserting 
that existence depends on the absolute ‘Evil ' 
Here, as it seems to the present wiiter, we are 
confronted by the real ultimate difficulty foi 
theism. If tlieie 10, aftei all, no lealm of absolute 
values, a line of thought which is thioughout 
determined by the conviction that the lealnx of 
facts and the realm of values cannot be sepai ated 
must manifestly be futile It xs just the recuireni 
feai that the ‘lealm of values^ may turn out to be 
a fiction of our imagination that is, in speculation, 
the last enemy to be overcome. How is it to be 
met X The answer, it may be suggested, is the old 
one, given in the memorable utterance of Pascal : 
‘ Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu 110 me pos&^dais 
Ne t’lnquibte done pas.^^ The sentences may be 
applied to ultimate doubt about the leahty of 
eveiy kind of human value. Is a man tempted to 
doubt whether there leally is any absolute and 
ceitam tiuth, whether all our ‘ truths ’ may not be 
mere ‘ human * or even ‘ personal * points of view, 
^porCop tt 7 s hi ’n'lcrns dXrjOi^s ’ Let him be- 
think himself that it is only because he is not un- 
acquainted with truths that he can fiame the 
notion of the absolutely tiue, and only because he 
has framed the notion that he can raise his doubt. 
So it is only because we aie all along seoietly aware 
that there aie things which we ought uncondition- 
ally to do that the question whether any given 
accepted obligation is really unconditional can bo 
much as be put, If we knew no beauty^ we could 
not even ask ourselves whether our judgments 
about beauty le^t on illusion. In like manner it 
is only because the absolutely Good and utterly 
Adorable has not left KimseH without a witness 
m our hearts that we feel the need of an object to 
worship and are driven on from the worship of 
trees, or sti earns, or animals, or mighty men, or 
anihropomorphio deities, towards an object xn 
which our adoration can at last find rest Decause 
that on which it is directed is adequate to sustain 
it,. Player and adoration need no more justifica- 
tion than the questioning attitude towaids things 
Which leads to science, or the impulse to make 
things of beauty which leads to art, or the desire 
to do right which leads to morality.^ It is not foi 
nothing that man, m the Greeks said, is the only 
animal who> lias a god* If we look at the matter 
fioni this point of view, we may fairly say that 
, the Stoic appeal to the consenstes gentminVi though 
no formal demonstration, still contains a thought 
which goes to the root of things* There are, 
of course, individual men who do not feel the 
^impulse to seek for Him whom they may wor^p 
} vii. 6$6 (edf Brunsohvicgf, Pans, X 905 ), 


With a rattonabile 6bse,qmum^ as theie are men 
with no sense of hum 0111, or men to whom music 
means nothing, or men who cannot be made to see 
that the dill'eience between light and wrong is 
anything more than the difterence between wdiat 
society will allow them to do and what it will not 
let them do without making them uncomf 01 table. 
The existence of such individuals is about as im- 
poitant m any one of these cases as in any other 
Nor does the niimbei of such men without a leligion 
seem to be on the inciease In our own day the 
only efieot of persuading men that the Moat High 
is a dream appeal s to be that they tiansfer their 
woxship to the demonstrably not most high ; we 
get such quaint abeiiations as the Comtist worship 
of ‘ humanity,' or the elevation of Maixian Social- 
ism into a faith The one leal question is not 
what certain individuals are unable to feel the 
necessity of searching fox, but what those who do 
seek find, aul quid invementihus ^ The lives of 
the ‘saints* are the leal answer of theism to the 
last insistent perplexities of the doubtei who lurks 
m each of us, Otheis, without the theist's faith, 
have often led noble lives; they have fought a 
good fight with the untowardness of a woild which 
they have believed m their hearts to be stupid or 
malignant , yet the most cleai sighted among 
them, like Huxley, have confessed that moitai 
heioism is a losing game, a battle with the cosmic 
forces Such heroes, after all, do but apply to the 
universe the saying of the Emperor Maicus about 
base men ‘The finest xevenge is nofe to become 
like them * ; they have revenged themselves on the 
world. What they lack— and one does not see 
how the lack is to be made good — is the seoiet of 
spiritual joy which, belongs to those who are 
assured that it is the Good which is supreme in 
heaven and in eaith. It would be tempting to 
develop this aigument faither, fiom a shglitly 
difierent point of view — that of love. To love, no 
less than to woislup, it may be said, is an ultimate 
human need. At least, if a man does not feel the 
imperativeness of the need, we should piohably 
say there was something ‘ inhuman * about him 
And love too, like woislup, seeks its adequate 
object — that which, without any yielding to 
illusion, a man can love with all his heart and 
mind and stiength. Love, with no limitations, if 
it IS deal -sighted, for us at least must be an amor 
ascendens, and, as it has its somee in good (foi leal 
love IS always for what is good, not for what is 
evil, in its object), so, unless it can at last xest in 
the supreme Good, which is good altogethei, it 
must xemain unsatisfied But we cannot here 
puisue the pomt farther. Only one thing moie 
will be said in conclusion, and that foi the believei 
in ‘science* who soxuples at admitting the reality 
of the Good Why do we believe in science at all ? 
Why do we, as we must we have this belief, 
leluse to enteitain the pobsibility that the ‘pio 
gress of science* is only bringing us nearer to a 
point at which the whole construction would be 
found to culminate in manifest and hopeless con- 
tradictions ? As^ a mere logical possibility there 
seems to be nothing absurd about the suggestion. 
If we dismiss it, as we do, it is because we 
believe that knowledge is good, and because in 
our hearts, whatevei wo may say with oui* lips, 
we believe that the Good is real. Therefore, 
little as we know of the facta of the world, we 
work on m confidence that, however drastically 
the discovery of new facts may compel us to 
modify our statements of truth and to supersede 
as provisional results we once thought established 
for ever, no new fact of the infinity which might 
be discovered in an endless ‘progress^ will ever 
show that ‘science* has been a secular nightmare 
of the race, 
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LiTTO'i.TDREi —Besides works mentioned in tho text, tbe 
following may be lecommeiided out of an enoimous liteiatuic 
(it IS, of course, impossible to make any attempt to ensuio com 
pleteness, and only lecent woiks have been named) S 
Aleiander, Space, Time and Deity (Giffoid Lects), 2 vols , 
London, 1920, A J Balfom, The FoundaUom of Beltcpi, 
do 1901, B Bolzano, WissenschaftHlchie, vol i (1837, 
reprinted Leipzig, 1014), B Bosanquet, The Principle o/ 
Jmh oiduality and Value (Qifford Lects ), London, 1012, 27ie 
Value and Destiny of the Individual (Gilford Lects ), do 1913 , 
F H Bradley, Jppeaianca and Reality, 2nd ed revised, do 
1908, B^sdih on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1914 , R Flint, 
Theism^, lidinbmgh, 1885, Aiinostioism, do 1903 , A, Campbell 
Fraser, Philosophy of Theism'^ (Ch&oid Lects), 1899, E 
Gibson, Le Thomisme, Stiasbourg*, 1920, P Hinnebeig*, Die 
Knltur der Geyenwart, pt i div 6, Allgemeine Gesck dei 
Philosophies, Lem/iig, 1913, esp pts B 2, ‘Die pafcustisohe 
Philosophic, ’ by O Baumkor, and B 4, ‘Die cLiistuche Philo 
sophie des Mittelalteis,’ by 0 Baumkei , F, von Hugel, 
Eternal Life, Edinburgh, 1012 , W R Inge, Tho Pkilobophy 
of Plotinus (Gifford Lects ), 2 vcls , Loudon, 1918 , H H 
Joachim, A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, Oxford, 1001 , 
J M* E McTagg-art, Some Dogmas of Religion, London, 
1906, J T m&vz, Hist of Eui opean Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, 4 vols , Edinbuigh, 1896-1914, A fragment on the 
Human Mind, do 1919, A S Pringle-Paitison, The Idea 
of God (Gifford Lects), Oxfoid, 1917, B Russell, Critical 
Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, Cambiidffe, 1000, 2'he 
Piinoiples of Mathematics, i , 1903, Philosophical Essays, 
London, 1010, The P) ohlems qf Philosophy, do n d [1012], 
Ou) Knowledge of the Batemal World, (Chicago and London, 
1914 , J Royce, The Woi Id and the J'ii£ZifndwaZ(Qilroid Lects ), 
2 \ols , London and New Yoik, 1900-01 , J Royce, J Le 
Conte, G H Howison, S. E Mezes, The Conception of God, 
do. 1807 , A. D Sertillanges, S I'homas d’Aquin (m ‘ Les 
Grandes Philosophes’ ser ), 2 vols , Pans, 1910, W R Soi ley, 
Moral Values and the Idea of God (Giffoid Lects ), Oambiidee, 
1918, W Temple, Mens Qreairix, London, 1917 , B. Vaiisco, 
J 3Ia88imi Pioolemi, Milan, 1910, Eng tr , 2'he Great Problems, 
London, 1914, Conosci te Stesso, Milan, 1912, Eng tr , Know 
Thyself, London, 1915 , J Waid, Natuialum and Agnosticism 
(Gbfoid Lects ), 2 vols , Edmbuigh, 1890, The Realm of Ends, 
Flmahsm and Theism (Gilfoid Lects), Oambiidgo, 1911, 
C C J Webb, Studies in the Hist of Natural Theology, 
Oxford, 1915, God and Personality (Gifford Lects ), London, 
1918, Divine Pei sonality and Human Life (Gifford Lects ), 
do 1920 , T Whittaker, The Neo Platonists\ Cambridge, 1918. 

A E Taylor 

THEOCRACY.— The teim ‘theociacy' was 
coined by Josephus,^ upon the analogy of ‘auatoc- 
laey* and 'democracy,’ to denote a certain kind 
ot national iiolity. Any tube oi state that claims 
to be governed by a god oi gods may be called a 
‘theocracy’ HisLoiy has many dillerent types j 
e,q , the theocratic idea underlies Biahmanism, 
Ishlm, the papacy, and the theoxy of ‘ kingship by 
divine right.’ Yet theie is piobably no historical 
instance of a ' x>uie ’ theocracy, J ust as the Bi itish 
constitution to day, wliiie piedommantly demo- 
eiatio, has monaicluo elements, so of old time the 
Hebiew commonwealth, foi example, while pie- 
dominantly theociatic, had democratic elements. 
Difloienfc polities aie distinguishable lustoiicolly, 
not because a single principle exhausts them, but 
because sorao one punciple is dominant within 
them. The idea of government by God was the 
dominant one in Israelite polity In this way it 
was unique, as Josephus claimed, among the 
polities of his time It is the Icaamg instance 
of theocracy foi all times It xs the only One 
discussed here 

Theocracy came to laiael by survival The 
eailiest foim of human society, so fai as anthiop- 
ology has yet discoveied, was the clan or kmdrecl- 
gioup. Tills appears to have been world-wide 
In religion it ws 'henotheistio,’ a. particular god 
belonging to a paxticular clan. lie was part of 
it, as much a pait as any human membei* His 
relation to it was too many-sided to be summed up 
in any one word. In some ways a tribe’s god was 
like a father, in some like a captain, in some lilce 
a king, and so on, But, as monarchy developed 
among the Semitic races, the xelatlon of the god to 
the tribe came to be chiefly like that of a king. 
So,, among them as well as elsewhere, there aiose 
the eaxly ‘ henotheistic ’ type ot theocracy, Its 
best-known examples are Biblical ; Ohemosh ruled 

1 (7. A^ion. lir 16. 


Moab, Milcom luled Ammon, .lahA\eh luled Isxacl, 
and so on Sooiusi oi later, howevci , this kind of 
theociaoy peiished in eveiy settled land except 
one. The gods of such tribes as Edom and Moah 
passed av ay, with the tubal indopenilence, befoie 
the attack of As&yua, oi Babylon, oi Peisia. In 
other lands polytlioisin supeivcned on henothcism, 
Thcie the gods slo^vly became rathei an appendage 
ol the state than its luleis Bub in laiael the idea 
of the sole lule of a single Uod auivived all the 
vicissitudes of histoiy It suivived by develop 
ment Its liisloiy is the histoiy of the way in 
whicli Hebiew thought about J ahw eb’s lule evolved 
to meet the vaiying challenge of national need. 
To set this out fully would be to wute the whole 
stoiy of Isiael, Heie a nairoAver question is in 
place the idea of government by Jahweh being 
Constantin laiael, how did the idea of method 
evolve ’ 

The study of the method of any kind of polity 
turns largely on the natme of its oi gans, lox almost 
all civilized governments xulo thiough organa. This 
is peculiaily so vith theocxacies, since it is only in 
legend tJiafc gods speak diiectly to then peoples 
Josephus himself, m the very passage where he 
coins the woid ‘theocracy,’ speaks, nob of Jahweh, 
but of Moses, as ‘ oui law givei ’ In Israel, as 
elsewheie, the oigans of theociatic government 
weie long associated with sacred shrines. Hoi eh, 
Shiloh, and Bethel aio instances ^ The sin me, so 
to speak, gave the oigan authenticity When 
douht or dispute axose about Jahueh’s Law, aiipeal 
would be made to the gnaidians of some great 
shrine.® These came to foim a jiriestly class. At 
the gieat sluines, too, theie soon began to be books 
of Jahweh’s td7dih,^ heie as well tbeie were the 
few men who could write and lead books Tiadi- 
tionally, at least, the oiigmal Law had been given, 
and its hist edicts written, at the shrine of Hoi eh 
Ol Sinai.'* In latei times, no doubt, when a Ilebi ew 
visited a shrine to 1 earn Jali weh’s will, its authorized 
exponent, the priest, would not only load tlie 
appi opi late law, but explain it. Sometimes, again, 
he ivould need to extend an old piinciple to meet a 
new ‘ ease ’ So, little by little, the ‘Law ol Jahweli’ 
would insensibly glow. Eoi early Israel thiee things 
were indissoluble — Jahweh’s shrine, Jah well’s book, 
Jahweh’s piiest. The thiee together foiuied the 
normal organ of theociacy. 

The hi&toiy of premonaichic Israel, however, 
has traces of two other theociatic oigans— the so- 
called ‘judge’ and the ‘pxophei,’ Of these a dis- 
tinctive phiase IS U'l.ed ‘the spiiit of the Lord 
came upon’ so-and-so.® The pluase has variants,® 
but this IS its usual foim. It is the eaihest explana-* 
tion of the method ^ of theociacy.^ Theie are 
some hints that the ‘ judge ’ was usually connected 
with a sacied spot® If so, this theocratic oigan 
also eoheied with the slmne, Theie was perhaps 
a similar connexion at fiisfc between the shiine and 
‘ prophesying ’ ® Befoie the days of Samnel the 


1 The * Ark of God ' was originally a Mad. of movable shihie 
a Of. Ex* 216 and parallels Visff., 

8 OL Jos 2426. Dt 81» 24®;, 1 8 lO^O. 4 Ev HU 

fi E g„ Jg 1129, S 42 , X H 1010. 6 Cf. Gsp Jg 684. 

It Is possible that historfcal study will at length speak of 
three organs here instead Of two, distingunbbmg the ‘judge* 
from the warrior*-' saviour. ' Tor it has been unplfed above that 
to judge, m the ordinajy sense of the word (cf. X S Si 5), was 
a funotion of tho priest fn Israel i and this was not confined to 
priests (e g,, Jg 44® , l S 41® 76) Such ‘ Judges* wore ttioughfc 
of as organs of the * spirit of Jahweh ’ (of. Nu llW® v oue who 
had ^ saved; Israel' (of. eto) wa«also auoh an organ. 

Not infrequently a ' saviour * became a Judge as well, and later 
Hebrew lynters, used, to the constant union of the captain and 
the judge in the klfljf, treated it as constant in the leaders of 
early times too (a.jf., yet thereseom to have breu 

judges who wore neither priests nor ‘saviours* (JglQ'^ 12816; 
of. 1 S: 81)4 To ♦ save laraeb' to Judge, to serve at a shrme, 


wore distinct theocratic funotionfe, though two of them might 
unite in a single man 

8 Jg SS7, X s , 9 Of 1 S 820f. m. 
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rielsrew * piophet* was pi obably hardly moie than 
the wandering saint of other Eastern faiths^— a 
man who lived a separate and so a ‘ holy * life In 
all lands these have frequented shimes, foi, even 
where they have no * official ^ connexion with the 
litual, temples offei the best ^poitunities foi 
the alms by whioh they live Tlie hist band of 
‘prophets* named in the Hebrew lecoids appeals 
as ‘ coming down flora the high place ’ ^ Piiniitive 
thought does not leadily isolate the diffexent oigans 
oi a god’s activity. 

Scholais diliei about the degree in which the 
religion of pre monarchic Israel siu passed othei 
tubal faithSj hut all allow that within the peiiod 
of the monaichy Hebiaisin became unique* In 
that peiiod all the theociatio oigans named above 
peisisted, but m persisting changed Every othei 
ilebrew shrine was eclipsed by the Temple m 
Jerusalem, and at length disappeaied So, too, 
the Temple became at last the depository of the 
one recognized book of Jahweh’s Law ® In Jeru- 
salem, again, the piiesthood of Isiael ultimately 
concentrated At eiises in the histoiy of the 
Southern Kingdom the high-piiesfc sometimes 
played a decisive pait,^ and thoie is evidence that 
the Temple had a succession of priest-preaehera 
who surpassed all contempoiary priesthoods m the 
loftiness of their teaching and the puiity of then 
lives ® Their permanent menioiial is the book of 
Dciiteionomy It was only at the close of the 
monaichy that they became ntteily eoirupt — a 
fate that also befell the ‘sons of the prophets’ — 
and oven then Jahweh’a gieat witness, Jeiemiah, 
was bom a piiest. Of the three other theocratic 
functions found in the times befoie the kings, two 
— leadership in war and judgment in peace— which 
had previously often united m a single peison*^ 
now peimanently blent in the king. While, of 
couise, tlieie were inferioi captains and suboidm- 
ate judges, he was both supierne captain and 
snpieme judge And he was etfeotively both A 
king, unlike the eailier ‘ saviour,’ held permanent 
office, and, unlike the earhei judge, had powei to 
enfoice Ins decisions And he Avas king by the 
will of God He was Jahweh’s ‘son,’ as having 
His mind and acting under Hia guidance He 
was ‘ the Lord’s anointed ’ At times even a 
wicked king fell back upon Jahweh’s help at the 
pinch of his people’s need ^ It is tiuo that one 
king after anothei ‘ did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Loid,’ and so repudiated the righteous 
God ^ of Israel, hub the ideal of a king who, like 
David, did the will of Jahweh lemained a part of 
the hope of Israel Ideally the Hebrew monaichy 
was theocratic. 

The chief glory of monaichic Israel, however, 
was its piophets They were ditferent indeed from 
all othei * piophets ’ 1 With them the connexion 
of theocracy with shrines, maintained by the 
kings, ^ began to loosen At times, again, the 
•prophet must pei force denounce the priest. Yet 
the prophets, more than any else, weie the true 
oigans of theociaoy ‘Thus saith the Lord’ was 
their watchwoid. They spoke under the impulse 
of the Spirit In a sense they kept God alive It 
■is true that, from the time or Elijah, Israel began 
to refuse their guidance, that at last the Korthexn 
Kingdom i ejected it altogether, and that even 
in Judah they became the leaders only of a 
‘remnant.’ But it was just this ‘lemnanb’ that 
meant so much for the futuie of the world. Israel 

1 Jgl fir , 1 s 10. a 1 S 105 

s 2 1 229 (‘the * book), i £ K 11, 22 

5 Of Q A. Smith, JermaUm, London, 1908, lu lilt 

6 See footnote 7 on p 287-. 

^ 7 Of 2 8 Ti'i idea of a Divine monarch with an earthly 
-vxqegerent was quite common in the Semitic world (W, Robert 
son Smith, Beligionofthe SktniUs, kot il ). 

^ 8 , 1 K 201S. fl 2 a 6, 1 K 


18 unique among theocracies because of its 
prophets, 

Tne Exile was a signal proof of their gieatness, 
for no other ancient people survived exile ‘ To 
be earned captive’ destioyed, as it was meant to 
destioy, nations and then gods togethei Even m 
exile, however, Israel believed in the rule of its 
God Of this cieed the unknown prophet noiv 
called ‘ Deuiero Isaiah ’ Avas pieacher pfti esucel- 
lence. The IlebieAV of the Heturn re-crossed the 
deseit undei the definite conviction that his God 
was leading him, as He had led Abraham ^ In 
consequoneo a decisive change in the HebieAV idea 
of theocracy became complete Fiona Isaiah on- 
Avaids the piiinitive notion that theie weie as 
many gods as theie Avere nations had been giadu- 
ally making Avay foi the behet that there Avas but 
one God, and He the mastei of all nations Only 
so could Jahweh save Jeiusalem fiom Seimacheiib, 
or 1 edeem Judah from Babylon Monotheism now 
entirely supplanted hcnothcism While Isiael 
was still Jan Aveh’s * peculiai tieasure,’ His theoc- 
1 aoy Avas no longer limited to Canaan, but 
SAvayed the Avoild 

Yet the immediate sequel was disappointing 
‘Judaism’ — to use the name appiopiiate aftei the 
Ketuin — -set out to be a puie theociacy It rebuilt 
the old sluine , it gatheied the ancient books , at 
lengtli it made the ancient priesthood paiamount 
Yet it gradually became a splendid failure The 
line of prophets dwindled away. TIjo JeAva looked 
in vain foi kings like David At last no piiest 
daied, in the Loid’s name, to add to His Law 
And it seemed deal, besides, that the Loid did 
not lule the world, Theociacies tend to become 
hieiai clues, and hierarcliies tend to stagnate 
Isiael was now a Ineiarchy, and it looked as 
though JaliAveh Avould sink to the level of the 
gods who had done gieat things in the past, but 
Avho did nothing in the present The Jewish 
theociacy thieatened to * fossilize * 

Yet it escaped this fate As the Psalms of the 
period shoAv, theie Avere ahvays Jews who piactised 
the Gieed that their God was still alive, and they 
kneAV that His time Avould come The book of 
Daniel beais the same witness in a difieient way 
It 13 the fiist apocalypse, and all apocalypses are 
theocratic So, again, in its own Avay, is the book 
of Esther. The distinctive note of this epoch is 
not leally its consummated iitual or its completed 
laAV, but its unextingmshed hope Isiael believed 
that the future, as tlie past, was its God's and its 
own There avouM be a perfect theocracy yet I 
The Kingdom of God Avould come I 

Theie Aveie two leading opinions about the way 
of its coining, leadily sepaiable in thought, 
though not always sepaiated in fact The one 
opinion found its aptest expression m the apoca- 
lypses Broadly speaking, these expected a 
kingdom based on force, in which the Jew would 
lule all other nations— a kingdom won and mam- 
tamed by a superhuman organ of God This 
opinion laid hold of the external form of the old 
tiieoeracy, kingship. It had an element of tiuth 
in itj for the NT lias an apocalypse In the in- 
teival before the perfect kingdom comes Christ 
docs ‘ovei-rule’ all things and men, and this is a 
theociatie idea. Yet the other opinion is final for 
Chnstianity. Its eailiei exponents Avere some of 
the latei Psalmists } it lived m the quiet ciieles 
that ‘ w^aitecl for the consolation of Israel ’ ; its 
pel feet preacher was Jesus. He accepted the 
phiase ‘the Kingdom of God,’ and so looked for a 
theociaoy, but jffe gave the phrase His own ex- 

g osition and laid (Town the true method of the 
angdom’s coming. It has been seen above 
that from the first a man who was the organ of 
lot KssrSaa 
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Jahweh was thought of as * filled with ’ His Spiiit 
This -was why and how he knew God’s will Moie 
than once it had been discerned, even by OT 
thiiikei s, that a pei feet theociacy, thei ef oi e, 
could come only if all its citizens, and not a few 
only, had the Spiiit of Jahweh ^ This idea is 
leally central in Jesus’ teaching, though He was 
able to teach it only as men weie able to beai it 
With the Acts of the Apostles it became explicitly 
the masfcei principle of Chiistianity At the same 
time theie began the evolution of the Christian 
doctiine of the peisonality of the Holy Ghost 
Theie can be a peifeot theocracy only whon every 
man acts always under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God Here is the culmination of Biblical 
theociatic doc time Yet here also is its euthanasia. 
Fortius kind of Hheociacy’ does not satisfy the 
dchmtion given above. It is not a ‘theory of 
national polity ’ The Christian doctime of the 
Holy Spiiitis naturally individual, and as natui- 
ally univeisal, hut it is not natuialJy national ^ 
Again, the teim ‘polity’ implies government and 
its coei cions, and one of the maiks of the Spirit’s 
sway just 18 that it is incoeicive Yet the husk of 
Isiael’s theociatic idea held a kernel of ‘eternal’ 
value The last human society will be a Kingdom 
of God 

Liter ATUan — For Josephus's use of tho term ‘ theocracy ’ see 
IIDB, B V , vol V [1904] p 837 (V H Stanton) , foi the facts 
about the j-eneral Semitic notion of theocracy see W 
Robertson Smith, The lielifjioii of the Semites^ London, 1891, 
lect u , ami The P'tophets of Israeli do 1897, lect ii , for the 
development of the idea in Israel and in the apocalyptic 
literatuie see the standard authoiities on the reUpfion of Israel, 
the theolopry of the OT, and the extta canonical Jewish hooks , 
the conespondinp: authoiities on the NT discuss the relation of 
the idea of the Kingdom of God to the earliei theocratic 
docUine Sepaiato tieatment of the subject is unusual 

0 Ryder Smith. 

THEODICY.---I* The term —Theodicy (Geim. 
Theodizeej adapted fiom Fi tModte^e^ which is 
compounded of Gi ‘God’ + ‘justice’) 

means litoi ally the (oi a) justification or vindica- 
tion of God Leibniz appears to have been the 
first to use the word in its distinctive sense In a 
letter wutten in 1G97 he spoke of employing it as j 
the title of an intended woik,® and in 1710 the 
work duly appeared. The complete title was, 
‘Essais de Th6odic6e sui la bont6 de Dieu, la liberty 
de I’honime, et rorigine du mal.’ Since Leibniz’s 
time the woid ‘theodicy’ has been m common 
use. 

2. The concept.— In modem usage the scope of 
the teim h vague and ill-defined. Sometimes it 
IS employed, as by P. Janet and G S6ailles,^ as 
eq^uivalent to natuial theology or philosophy of 
religion. For those w: itei s theodicy compi ises the 
general pioblem of lehgion, though it is also 
understood by them in a moie paiticular sense, as 
comprising only the cential pioblems of the nature 
of God and the relation of God to the woild In 
either of these senses it may escape the charge of 
being a theory put foi wai d ‘ to save the situation.’ ** 
But in the usual sense it does not so readily escape 
such a charge. For aa a rule the use of the term is 
more in keeping with its literal meaning, and 
theodicy is understood as tho (or a) vindication 
of the divine providence or government in view 
of the existence of 'evil. The ^ theodicean ’ assumes 
the validity of the thoistio conception of God as ' 
powerful, wise, and good, and on this basis seeks 
to defend the divine administration . he would 

1 B g,y Nu 1129, Jer SlfW, JI 288 

2 Except in the sense that every true nation, being an oiganlo 

S arb ot mankind and set to minister to the whole, Is meant to 
e ‘ filled with the Spirit ‘ for tins office. 

®Cf, J, T Merz, Leibiliz^ Edinbmgh, 188il, p 101 
4 A UihU of the ProhUms of Philo&ophv^ Eng. tr., 2 vols , 
London, 1002, voL n pb iv 

5 Of, Plato, ReptibhOt 880 A ; and A. S, Pnngle-PattisoiJ, 

P* ^00, 
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‘easerfc Eteinal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men ‘ i 

3 Origin of the concept.— The need of such a 
defence and vindication is not felt in piimifcive 
lehgion undei polydcemonism, with its animistic 
01 spiritistic view of nature, because undei poly- 
dcemonism the woild is subject to a nmlbibude of 
spirits both good and evil, who limit each otliei 
and aie themselves limited by the natural older. 
Noi is the need felt even at the polytheistic stage 
of religious belief, with its multitude or hieiaxchy 
of gods as distinguished fiom spiuts or godlings, 
because at this stage thought, if no longer naive 
and instinctive, is still unciitical, and the gods are 
conceived as being subject to fate oi neccbsity oi 
as governing a woild alieady given and nevei 
piopeily undei then control. At the monotheistic 
stage of religion, however, where thought is be- 
come ciitical and lefiective, the j)iohiem ot theodicy 
aiises and calls foi a solution. Sometimes, aa m 
Pexsian religion, a dualism in the divine nature is 
postulated, and the woild repiesented aa the scene 
of a grand conflict between the pimciplcs of good 
and evil, in which good is destined to final tiiumph , 
and obviously a dualistxc philosophy of leligion, 
if it could be otheiwise satisfying, would ease 
the pioblem Under a monistic philosophy of 
religion, again, the tendency is actually to get iid 
of the pioblem, by minimizing evil oi even by le- 
ducing evil to illusion This tendency is observ- 
able in the cosmic and acosmic pantheisms of 
Stoicism and Biahmanism lespectively Only in 
a philosophy of leligion in which God is recognized 
as wholly good, and evil as tiuly evil, is the 
pioblem of theodicy felt in all its insistence 
Si deu 9 bonus, ^inde malum ? Chiistianity, theisti- 
cally Intel pie ted, suijphes such a philosophy, and 
m the com so of Chiistian histoiy the pioblem of 
theodicy leceived distinctive tieatment in the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Fall, 'Whatevei may 
be said as to the foim of that doctiine, it stands 
foi a principle which should be acknowledged in 
theistio interpretations of the woild, namely the 
pimciple of numan fieedom and responsibility. 
It is not without siguitioance that the classical 
theodicy or theisfcic apologia of Leibniz hears in its 
title not only ‘ the goodness of God ' and * the oiigin 
of evil,’ but also * the fieedom ot man.’ 

4. Leibmz’s Theodicee.^ — {a) In the pioblems 
of theodicy Leibniz had been interested since lus 
boyhood, and he claims to have given moie atten- 
tion to them than most ^ Theie aie many 
refeiences to them, ceitainly, in his coiiespondenoe 
during the last decades of the 17th cent, with 
Pellissoii, Bossuet, and otheia ; and the Essais 
itself also beais ample witness to his long-continued 
interest m them It should be remarked, however, 
that the Essais is not, properly speaking, a 
systeniatiCipresentation of the questions involved 
in theodicy It is, in Leibniz’s own woi d, a ‘ tissu ’ ^ 
of what he had said and written in the couue 
of the theological and philosophical discussions, 
centied m Pierre Bayle’s works and especially 
his Exetiomtaire Ivisionque Bt criiiqiie, winch he 
cairied on with Sophia Charlotte, (^uaen of Prussia. 
From a letter of Leibniz’s written to Sir Thomas 
Buineit in 1710 it appeals that the Bssais was 
compiled at the request of his friends and as a 
memorial to the deceased queen ® The book was 
cxtraoi dm aiily popular* and apparently the author 
finds satisfaction in lecording that it was welcomed 

I Milton, Paradise tic. i. 1 26 U 
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by Catholics as ,voU as Lutherans and Evan* 
gelicals 1 No doubt the Esmis seived its jmiposc 
woU in an ago of theological lationahsm, and 
helped to stem the tide of scepticism -which was 
now beginning to tin eaten the foundations of 
lehgion itself.^ But Leibniz’s theiatic a]>ologia 
does not. commend itself so readily in oui time 
[h) It will ])e sulDcient foi the pmposes of this 
article to indicate a few salient points m Leibniz’s 
theodicy, for the sake of xllustiating the dillei- 
ence between the oldei and the newei theism m 
apologetic method and outlook 
(1) 9od — Unlike most recent exponents of a theietio philo- 
Hophy of religion, Leibniz was of the helief that the being* or 
t Mutence of Uoti oonld be demonstrated by purely logical or 
rational processes Though he recognized, he did nob make 
much U 80 of, the ontological proof, ana the proof, so peculiarly 
his own, from the ‘ pro established harmony ' 3S bound up very 
f'loselv with hi8 monadology , but the cosmological or letio 
logfical proof and the proof fioin the eternal tiuth«» aie both 
characteristic of hi9 theology or religious philosophy and 
Independent of his ontological scheme In accordance with 
the principle of the cosmological or aatiological pi oof, Ijeibnjz 
Btarts from the woild of finite eis.is tents as contingent and 
inf ex s an Existent which is not contingent but metaphyaioally 
nece&sary There must be a sufliciont re tson oi cause, he saja, 
foi the existence of the whole collection of contingent thing's 
which coraposeg the world, ind it is to be found in the Substant c 
which can les with it the reason or cause of its own existence, 
and which is consequently neoeasaiy and eternal, and that 
Suhstiince can only be God 3 It may be objected to this 
argument that it is logically fallacious, as containing more in 
the conclusion than is contained m the premiss ns the premisb 
18 contingent, so must also be the conclusion 4 As for the 
Xiroof from the eternal truths— tiuths which involve no 
refeience to time or to the world of existents in tune— it is i 
largely dependent upon Leibniz's notion of possibility Eoi 
Leibniz, as not for Spinoza, the postuble was wider than the ' 
actual, essence than existence; and he argues that, xf the 
oteinal or metaphysically necesaary truths are real, and 
founded on something existent, that existent something must 
be the raetaphvsically necessary Being of God, m whom essence 
involves existence, and to he possible js to be aotual Without 
God not only would there ba nothing existent, but there would 
be nothing possible s Against this pi oof, as handled by Leibniz, 
it may be uiged that it is inconsistent in one who legaids the 
possible as wider than the actual, the essential than the existent, 
to regard tiuth as dependent upon existence , and that in an\ 
case W0 cannot on the premisses reach a necessarj Being separate 
fiom the existent and actual world In, all such arguments 
indeed, as B Russell points out, there is difficulty lu oiding 
Spinozism s 

(2) (Ph6 ivorld — In presenting what may bo named his teleo 
logical optimism Leibniz stifi moves on the high plane of 
metaphysical notions and (it vrioYi verbal proof, nor condescends 
to the lower empirical woild, to which Bayle would bung him 
down. Founding upon the principle of sufficient leason and 
the idea of divine perfection, he holds that this is the best of all 
possible worlds j for, w ere a better world than this world possible, 
God would have chosen. It God is absolutely powerful, wise, 
and good \ and His goodness moved Him to cieate and pro 
duce all possible good, His wisdom led Him by a moral 
necessity to the cholca of the beet, His power enabled Him to 
oxeciite His gieafc design ? It is curiuua to reflect that tlie 
Leibmzian optimism may be associated, with the most diverse 
ethical vahiatiouB of life, optimistic, pessimistio, mehonstic, 
which gives point to Schopenhauer's objection that, even if this 
18 the best possible world, it does not prove that it is a 
world good enough to have been actualized 8 An objection, 
this, on philosophical grounds, thus meeting Leibniz on his 
own plane, but it is on empirical giounds that the Leibmzian 
optimism has been most fi equently challenged, fiom Yoltaire'g 
Caridide down to the present. Nor could Leibniz himself 
Ignore the empirical aspect of the problem of theodicy 

(8) Mml — Accordingly— apart from his metaphysical theory 
of evil as necessary limitation appei taming to finite existence 
and the aomoe of both moial and physical evil — we find him 
emphasizing the instrumental theory, according to which ovd, 
eapeoiolly i&ysicnl evil, is to be interpreted as an instrument 
or means of good. In advocating this theory he sought to 
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countci Bayle ’8 eontonlion that the siiengUi of Manuhimsiu 
was due to its couformitj with an euipincal i at hoi than a pi ion 
conception of the world Even from the ompmc'il standpoint, 
Leibniz would reply, physical evil may be reasonabU accounted 
for hi the theory of mstiumontal value , and, as for moral 
evil, it could not be prevented bv God wiLIioub the aubveision 
of the freedom of self deteuimiation which belongs to spiritual 
beings and makes moiality possible By othei empiiical 
aigumerits also Leibui/ suppoita his doctrine of optimism, 
but enough has bct n said to show that, while hia theodicy 
is foued to recognize the standpoint of expLiienoL, it lests 
piitnaiilv — like hia theistic pioofs— *on metaphysical con 
sideiatiun® 

(c) The diileienoo holweon Leiimiz’s theodicy 
and the modem attitude in theodicy may noA\ 
he buefly stated. Leibniz appi cached the pioblom 
of evil with a God whose existence had aliead^ 
been proved, as also His cliaraetei of absolute 
peifection in power, wisdom, and goodness; and 
it was theietore an aUogethei leasonable pie- 
supposition on Leibniz’s part that this world >as 
being the creation of such a God was the best 
possible No matter what exception might bo 
taken to the case as jiresentcd, the case itself 
was excellent But nowadays, ivith the spiiit of 
pessimism abioad in society, and the spiiit too — 
not unakm — of anti-iehgious agnosticism, the 
pioblem of evil become more acute, and one 
lias learned to sympathize with W James and 
others m their impatience with Leibniz’s optimism 
and the complacency of ins attitude towards, c q , 
a dogma like etei nal punishment, The ^ charmingly 
wiitten Th 6 odic^e^ is even desciibed by W. James 
as a piece of * supei ficiahty incarnate ’ , as a * cold 
litoiaiy ex ei else, whose cheeitul substance even 
hell fi3 e does not waim ’ ^ Such strictures are 
too severe, but let them be a reraindei ot the 
dilieience in snnit between the old and the new 
approach to the pioblem of evil It would be 
quite untiue to say of modem exponents of theism 
that they compose theodxcies *wibh their heads 
bulled in monstrous^ wigs ’ ^ The modem theist 
IS conscious of the failure of rationalistic oi puiely 
speculative theology to establish its claims, and 
of the necessity of fundamentally empiiical 
methods m tlieology if scientific results aie to 
bo gained, and he therefoie examines the woild 
of experience in face of evil as an empiiical 
pi oblem, with the view of testing the reasonable 
ness of the theistic faith in God as just, holy, and 
loving And he is led to recognize that the 
observed facts of natuie and history do not afloid 
an unexceptionable argument foi the goodness of 
God, and that after all the most solid giound of 
belief m the divine goodness lies in the needs and 
claims of the leligious consciousness ^ No doubt 
theie would be a circuVns %n argamdo involved 
heiG if such consuleiations were put foiwaid as 
a eolation of the problem of evil.^ On the one 
band, it IS by the faith of religion that God is 
afhimed to be perfectly good, despite the evil to 
be found in the world of His creation and govornr- 
ance On the other hand, religious faith is based 
on the power of religion as a solvent, or at least 
a partial solvent, of the problem of evil . in 
religion men seek ^refuge from the various evils 
that assail, from without and fiom within — which 
shows that a non-iationahstic theism could not 
ofier a real solution of the pioblem of evil. Nor 
does it profess to do so, 

5, Theodicy and philosophical reflexion.— It is 
not necessary that this article should enter into 
a comprehensive discussion of the ^ problem of 
theodicy from the side of pliilosophical explana- 
tion. This will be found in the aiU Goob !anb 
, Evil, where it is affirmed with most students of 
the subject that ^ every proposed solution either 
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loaves the old quo«ition‘ — sz dens bonus, undo 
malum ^ — ‘ unansweied oi laiges new ones ^ None 
the Icbs we should like to e\piess our sympathy 
with a type of solution — i)aztia] as it must be — whu»h 
IS on the lines of Leibni/s theology, hut which 
goes beyond Leibni/ in its recognition ot liiiman 
heedum as icaj, in the sense of implying self- 
limitation on (lod s Self-limitation does not 

mean hnitude, iioi freedom unquahlied indeteinun- 
ism Such a solution is nob only consistent with the 
moial ami religious consciousness, but alleviates 
dlso the biiiden of the mysteiy of evil, and it 
lends itself to attiactiie exposition in the specula- 
tive sphere, as m the humanistic oi pei^onalxstic 
idealisms which aiousc so much interest afc present 
Yet it still leaves God, as indeed must eveiy 
theodicy, nltimatoly responsible foi both physical 
and moial evik At the same time the lecognition 
of the instrumental woibh of evil somewhat relieves 
the weight of the divine responsibility Take it 
first in connexion with the pioblem of physical 
evil Pain and sufleiing are no doubt laigely 
retiibiitive and to be accounted for as tlie wages 
of individual and laeial sin. But letiibution is 
not an end in itself, and the positive rathei than 
the negative purpose of physical evil is being moie 
and moie emphasized Through pain, hardship, 
and loss moial eneigy may be stimulated and 
cliaiacter moulded and shaped to finer issues. In 
tins aspect of it suffeiing may be twice blessed, 
blessing those who suffei and those bi ought into 
contact with them Take it also in connexion 
with the pioblem of moial evil Hero again the 
insti umental theory applies, and evil may be 
rcg aided as for education and discipline In fact 
many theists regaid moral evil or am as liavirig 
been always under tlie dmiie contiol, and mteipret 
it as necessaiy like physical evil to human develop 
ment. It is the di&(‘oid without which theie could 
be no haimony, the shade without which theie 
could he no light Thiough sm man leains his 
weakness, and Tiis need of strength from on high. 
Through sm, and its du eful efiects m society, he 
learns the meaning of biofeherly service and the 
measuie of the saciihcial love of God ^ Christi- 
anity looks for the time when man^s moral 
education shall be bi ought to completion, and 
his sufteimg and sin have served then purpose. 
Yet, when all is said, the pioldem of evil 
lemaixis 

60 Theodicy and the lehgious consciousness — 
The diriousHion of the piohlem of evil on empuical 
grounds, and in particular of the instrumental 
theory of value, leads us to a corisideiation of the 
leligious ftohition. Tiicie is a philosophical j 
theodicy, and there is a loligious theodicy In ; 
the hist, evil is explained— or an attempt is made 
to explain it— m the light of the divine goodness ; 
in the second, evil is not explained, noi is theie | 
any attempt to explain it-— it is simply to bo ' 
oveicome. As Buoken has remarked, 'icligion 
does not so much explain as piesuppose eviP;*'^, 
and, as 1\ Foisyth so well insists, a religious ! 
theodicy is not ^ an ansiver to a riddle but a vicboiy 
in a battle.’ ® In a leligious theodicy it is not man 
who justifies God's ways, but God who justifies 
His Own ways, and that not by accounting for 
the world's evil, bub by saving men from it 
While this IS said, religion can no more than ^ 
philosophy escape the problem of evil. For the 
individual believer in God and His goodness the 
pioblem leceives a practical solution through the 
victoiy of his faith j ho estimates life no more 
by hedonistic standards, but discovert the Supremo 
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Good in moial and s})nitiial union with God 
Fiom tlie niiiveisal point of view the leligious 
solution of Uie piobfoui may be stated bioadly 
m teims of the teleological idea The end 01 
piupo‘ae levealed in the unu^oise is the ci cation 
oi iiee ethical peisonahUcb capable of pei.sonal 
iiiteieomBe with God and of leilccfcing as m a 
flawdess inn 101 the dxvmo image and likene&s ^ 
To that pui pose the piesence of evil is suhsei vicnt, 
and theie aie tiaces of it even in animate iiatmc, 
which ive have too often mgaided as meioly a 
lield of stiuggle and carnage 

‘There iq a lc)>ibiriiate scientific aeiise,’ saya J Aitlun 
Thomson, ‘in which it may be said that Man iq pait of the 
system of Natuie and the ciovn of Us evolution, iml n js 
assuiedly of some sigmhoance that ho can hnd m Aunmk 
Kntuie far teaching con espon deuces to hia ideals of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good *2 

We might Ulciefoie bo content to state oui 
theodicy in the following teiins, which give due 
legal d to the fact — made clear in modem science 
—that oui w'oild is still m the making, and \s'lncU 
also illustiate the newer empirical as distinguished 
fiom the older rationalistic way of appioaoh to 
the pioblem of evil, as well as the piaginaUc 
tendency in modem theology and leligioas iihilo- 
sop hy 

‘While this woild is far from being as yet the best poagibltj 
lyoild, neveifcheless In view of its geneial constitution it may 
be legciided as the best possible kmd of woild in which to 
have man begin his development, and the evils which 
exist in the woild furnish no good leason foi abandoning 
belief in a God who is both good enough and gieiit enough to 
meet eveiy real leligious need ’ 3 

LirKHATuaE. —Beferenceq to the pioblems of theodicy may 
be found in worlw on the histoiy and philosophy of leligion, 
dogniatio theology, and general philosophj See 111 partlLUlar 
the literatiuo mentioned in the aitt Good am) Kvin, Pi ssimibm 
AND Optimism Useful disoiisaions will also bo found m the 
following woiks, selected oineily from recent philosophical 
and theological liteiature O Pfleiderer, The Tkilobophy of 
Religion^ Eng tr , 4 vois , London, 1886-88, esp Iv 1-46 , 
G T Ladd, The Philosophy of Religumt 2 vols , do 1000 , 
G Galloway, The Philosophy of lielxyion, Edinbuigh, 1914, 
J Muller, The Chnstian Jjoctrim of En^ ti , 2 voJs,, do 
18V7, 1886, H Siebeckj Leh'thuch der RehgioniiphilQSoplm, 
Freibuig 1 B , 1893 , J Kremer, Bus Problem da Theodizec 

der Philosoplm und Liteiaturdes ISJahrhunderts, Beilin, 
1909 , O Lempp, Das Pi ohlem der Theodizee m der Philosophie 
undLntemtui deb 18 JahrhundertSf Leip/ng, 1910 , J Marfcineau, 
A Study of Religion^, 2 vcls , Oxford, 1899 , J. R. Illingworth, 
m Lux London, 1904, C F D’Arcy, ^od and 

RVeedom vn Human Expeiiencey do. 1916 , B H. Streeter 
and otheis, in God and the SViwjgle foi PxibUnce, do 1019, 
J Artliui Thomson, The System of Animate Hatw 2 vols , 
do. 1920 , D S Cairns, The Reasonableness of the Chi istmn 
Faith, do 1918 , A S. Pringle Patti son, The Idea of God 
(Gifford Leotures), Oxford, 3017 , W R Soiley, Moral Values 
and the Idea of God, Cambridge, 1918 , C C J Webb, God 
and Personality, London, 1918 , J Caird, The Fundamental 
Ideas of OJiTistianity, 2 vole , Glasgow, 1899 , H G Wells, 
God the Inxnsible Ring, London, 1917 , W. S Urquliart, 
Pantheisni and the Value of Life, do 1019 , D C, Macintosh, 
Theology ns an Mipincal Science, do 1910 , P T Forsyth, 
The Justijlcation of God, do X910 , R Eucken, The Tiutk of 
Religion,hig tr,do 1011 ^YlLLlAM FULTON, 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA.-Soe 
Adoptianism, Aftiochene Theology, 


THEOGNIS, — Theognis xs theuamc attacked to 
a collection of fiome 1380 erotic, convivial, loEective, 
and hortatory elegiac veisea whose chief interest} 
for tins article is that they are the fullest extant 
lepojttey of Greek ethical oommonplaoe' in the 
half-century piocediug Plato and the ttagediaus. 
The collection begins with luvocations to Apollo, 
Aitemis, and the Muses, and a dedication to a 
young friend Gymns, to whom ixmny of the 
quatrains and couplets are addressed, and whose 
name may be meant by the seajL that perhaps 
marks their getiumeneas,^ But many verses lack 
this cei tihcation Some aie addre^bed to other 

I It is here that, ia a moie extended treatment, the ‘ theodieean * 
ftspeot of the dootdho 0 ^ Immortidity might be qooeldered. 
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fi lends, including a Simonides who may be the 
poeb.^ After the first 100 lines theie is little 
sequence or coheience of ideas. Theie aie many 
lepetitions, and some of the verses occur m the 
fiagments of Solon, Phocylides, Tyitjous, and 
Miixitienima These consi delations, and the fact 
that quotations in Plato ^ and in a passage attii- 
buted hy Stohceua® to Xenophon are susceptible of 
vaiiou&inteipietationh, laise many pioblems about 
the composition of the poem, if it is in any sense 
a unity, and have given use to an extensive Geiman ' 
liteiature of hypothesis most conveniently sniveyed 
in E Hariisoms Studies in Theogms.^ Hamson 
ai’gues plausibly, if not always quite convincingly, 
that the poems as they stand foim a connected 
sequence His book concludes with an excellent 
chapter on the life and times of Tbeogms. He 
was a noble of Niaiean Megaia, who appaiently 
at one tiiuo was also a citizen of Hybleean Megai a 
m Sicily He spoke of the terror of the Modes,® 
and is theiefore oonjectmed to have lived to see 
the invasion of Xerxes He lived m a time of 
social and political i evolution at Megaia, vaguely 
knoivn to us fiom thiee xefeiencea in Aiistotie^s 
Polities^ and fiom one passage m Plutaioh.'^ His 
temper was embittered by the tempoiaiy tiiumph 
of the populai paity,® the loss of Ins propeity,*^ and 
the ex lie, which was peihaps the cause of the 
tiavels in Euhnea, Sparta, and Sicily to which he 
refeis To these exponences we may trace his 
pessimism, his cynicism,^® his harping on the 
hardships of poveity that const! ams a man to deeds 
to which his will does not consent, liis complaint 
that money makes the man and that mercenary 
inaniages corrupt the breed of mend® his emphasis 
on the virtue of faith or loyalty to caste, club, 
and mates m times of tiial, and Ins fiequent use 
of 'good^ and othei ethical teiins in the political 
or social sense, 

Too much has been made of this last idea by 
Theogms’s tianslator J H Pi ere, by Nietzsche, 
whose own philosophy is largely based upon it, and 
hy Grote, who, however, admits that the ethical 
meanings aie not absolutely unknown Theogms 
is merely the chief example, the conveniently quot- 
able so to speak, foi anatuial human 
tendency. We still speak of the better classes as 
they did in Aristotle’s tmie,^^ and Homei character- 
izes menial tasks as the sei vices that the worse sort 
perfoxni for the good We cannot infer that the 
ethical idea was lacking. We can only say that 
before Plato it was easiei to confound puie 01 
absolute ethics with piudeatial, conventional, 
tribal, caste, oi political morality than it has been 
since Much the same may be said of the naive in- 
consistency between Tlieognis’s general commenda- 
tions ot truth, justice, good faith, and kindliness, 
and his passionate prayeis foi vengeance^* his (per- 
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♦virtue Oct 129, W7-160 (ethW?), 402, 054, 009, in 805 and 
1003 it l0 courage in tattle. For ^ sober/ pohtioaUy, 

intelieotuolly, or morally, of. 879, 481, 437^ 464, 483, 497, 6b6, 
701, 764, 1X88, and Shorey m AJPk xin [1802] 861 
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haps iionical) counsel to set yoiu lieel on the empty- 
headed demos, ^ to be all things to all men,-* to 
adapt youiself to yom envii oiiment with the jno- 
tective lesemhlance of the polyp which takes the 
hue of the lock to which it is clinging,® and to 
flatter and cajole youi enemy well till you have 
him m youi powei and then take yom revenge ^ 
The last precept appeals almost as nakedly in one 
of the noblest Gieek poets, Pmdar ® Plato first 
laid it down that the good man will not wioug 
even his enemy, and Plato did not apply the prin- 
ci])le to inteinatioiial politics in the Tolstoyan way. 
Lastly, the eiotic verses of Theogms — most of 
them, to be sure, in a separable and peihaps 
spill lous pait of the collection,® dealing with 
themes lepugnant to modem feeling — ^seera to 
u& incompatible with the conception of him as a 
moralist and still moie with the use of his elegies 
as a school-book. They veie indeed, on the hypo- 
theses of R. Reitzenstem,"^ mainly banquet songs. 
But, however that may he, Theognis’s own use of 
the veib ‘ admonish ’ ® classes them m some sort 
with the litexatuie of piudential precepts and 
moial admonition known by the name of i^7ro0'i^/.afc ® 
And no less a moralist m his own esteem than 
Isociates lecommends the study and exempting of 
them as entiiely edifying At any late, whether 
m excerpts foi school use oi othei wise, they weie, 
like Solon and Hesiod, learned by heait by edu- 
cated Greeks of the 5th cent , and so provide many 
texts for amplification m Pindai and the Greek 
diatna, and for discussion in Gieek philosophy 
An exhaustive disseitation on this subject would 
be of interest, but would lequue the nicest dis- 
ciimmation. Hairison^^ collects the paiallels in 
Pindar and Bacchylides, some of them peihaps 
oveistramed It is not easy to deteimine how 
many of the resemblances in tragedy aie conscious 
reminiscences The choius in Sophocles, CEd Gol, 
1226 ff , IS clearly an expansion ot the melancholy 
lines 426 11 


‘Not to be bom into life were the beat for ua, oroepevs on 
eai til’s face, 

Never to look on the sun’s burning and pitiless mvs , 

Happiest lot of the living is theira who come quickest to 
Holl Gate 

Laid out quiet and stark, wrapped in a mantle of eaith '12 
Jebb on Antigone^ 622, quotes Theogms, 403, as 
one of the anticipations of the untiaoed * quern 
Juppiter vult peideie derneiitat pnus ’ Antigone^ 
297, echoes Theogms, 221, in the sentiment that 
the man who thinks that he alone is wise is him- 
self void of wisdom. Soph, fiag 366 leneats the 
commonplace that health is best and justice 
fairest of things;^® flag 626 the humoious fancy 
that even Zeus cannot ]^ease all, whetliei he rains 
or holds up But these are only conspicuous 
examples of an indeterminate list. When Euri- 
pides praises the man who is as true to absent as 
to present fiiends,^® we cannot he ceitain whether 
he is 01 18 not paiaphiasing Theog 93-95, and the 
same holds of the coincidence between PhcemsscBj 
438-440, and Theog. 717 L in the sentiment that 


1 847 2 03, 218 

s 216-219, a passage much bespoken and imitated. Of. A 0. 
Pearson, The Pi agryicnis qf SophodeSf London, 1917, frag 807. 
L Schmidt, Die Btkih der alien Oneehen^ Berlin, 1882, u 
224i takes it of the traveller who is to do at Rome as the 
Homans do. Ion, frag 36, Plntaroh, and Pseudo fhoGjlides, 
47i reprobate the sentunent, 

^803; see J, Girard, Le S&nttyiient 'ietigieux en Oi'hce 
dl'Bomhre d JSschple^t Paris, 1887, p 167 ; Schmidt, u 812. 
BPpthn 84. 61230-1389 

7 Dptgram und Skolwn^ Giessen, 1893 

8 fijToS^croyaat., 27, 1007, i049 6 See Isoc. adBfxo 43 f 

10 Antisthones is said to have written a commentary in five 

books (Diog Laert, vi, 16). 

U P. 814 

ifi Of. R. O Jebb, on BacohvL v, IQO, In Bmdhylides^ the Poerm 
and Cambridge, 1906; and? XioaYihtmQt Dunpida : 

Vespnt de son tMdXrOt Park, 1893, P. 1191? 
w Theog 265. 14 /6, 24 and 801, 
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wealth IS all-powerful Plato’s saying^ that a 
spirit of leveieace {al5d}s) is a betfcei inhexitance 
than great iiches is, the present writer thinks, a 
distinct leference to Theog 409. Isocrates, i 19, 
equals Theog 72, and i 29, Theog 105 
Among the chief commonplaces of Greek ethics 
expressed by Theogms® are man’s dependence on 
the gods,** and his ignoiance of what the futuie has 
in stole, Ins duties to the suppliant and the guest,® 
and to paients,^ the doctune of the mean,’ of noth- 
ing too much,® of Kdpos and OjSpts,® the late punish 
raent of the wicked,^® the dangers of slander and 
of light oaths, the admonition that all true gams 
aie costly,^® that ill-gotten gains do not abide,’^ 
that the lust foi wealtli is insatiate,^® and that the 
boastful word (firos or the forsworn forecast ’’ 

provokes the gods and invites nemesis, the com- 
plaint that shame and reverence aie exiled fiom a 
degeneiate world, and that men value nothing 
hut wealth Othei commonplaces, whether of 
ethics or of criticism of life, aie the immortality 
of song,^® the piaise of patience, the Anacieontio, 
Epicurean, oi Ploratian ‘Caipe diem,’ evil com- 
munications,^^ ‘ m vino vei itas,’ there is no perfect 
man,^^ the ingiatitude of ohildien,®® the foible of 
censoriousness and self-piaise,^® and the gerieralived 
metaphoi of the ‘counterfeit’ man.^? His convivial 
and social precepts, his slight anticipations of latei 
motives of satiie,^ and his somewhat cynical, politi 
cal, or woildly wisdom®® do not fuither concern us 
heie. Lines 823 and 1181 are in apparent contia- 
diction on the justihcation of tyiannicide Theog- 
nis appaiently does not mention the confounding 
of the innocent with the guilty, or the jealousy of 
the gods except as involved m the nemesis that 
attaches to the too confident oath 
As an aiistoGiat he, like Pindai, emphasized 
nature against teaching No teacher can put 
sense into a man,^® or make a bad man good. 
Plato®* finds a contiadiction between tins and the 
admonition bo associate only w'lth the good because 
fiom them you will leaiii good only. But it is 
Thoognis’s belief that it is easier to corrupt the 
good than to reform the bad In Imes 155-159 
there is a suggestion of the noblest thought of 
niatme Gieek ethics, the idea that the mutability 
of fortune and our eommon frailty impose the duty 
of leniency and compassion upon all men 
Especially in tei estmg ai e Theogms’s direct 
appeals and protests to Zeus. Ho complains that 
the prosperity of the wicked casts doubt upon tlie 
moral government of the woild This, however, 
18 rather a development of the motive of Meuelaus’s 
speech in the Ihad^^ than the startlingly new 
thought which Oioiset finds in 1 1.®® Theognis’s pro- 

1 Lam, 729 B. 

2 See Schmidc, f 10 , A and M Oroisofc, Btst dc la litt 
Oreoqvdt PauB, 1887-99, h 148 f. 
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. S, Plato, 


tebt against the \isitatiou of the sms ot the fatheis 
upon the childien, which xe.^alts from the late 
punishment of the wicked,^ invites illustration 
both flora the OT and fiom latci ethical liteiature ~ 

LiTEiiAruRB — The fullest lecension of the text Is in the 
latest ed of T Beig'k’s Poetce Meyiad, Lcinzijr, 1916 The 
edd of Immanuel Bekker (Leipzig-, 1S16) and P Q Welckei 
(Frankfort, 1820) nnd the critical literature of the sub3eot lue 
discusHed In lluuson's hook referred to above Cf also 
T Hudson Williams, The Elegies 0 } Theoipw, London, 1910 

l^AUL Shore y 

THEOKRASIAt— See Gubek Religion, voL 
vi p 421 f 

THEOLOGY. — i Definition. — Theology nmy 
be brieily defined as the science which * deals, 
accoiding to scientific method, with the facts and 
phenomena of leligion and culminates in a coin- 
prehenbive synthesis or philosophy of religion, 
which seeks to set forth in a systematic way all 
that can be known regai ding the objective giounds 
of leligiouB belief. 

According to its etymological meaning, the 
word ‘theology’ denotes ‘discouise 01 doctrine 
concerning God ’ In tins sense it was used among 
the Gieeks to desciibe the woik of poets like 
Homer and Hesiod when they wiote of the gods 
and then doings, and that of philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle when they speculated regard- 
ing the supreme leality or ultimate giound of all 
things, In early Chnstian liieratuie the distinc- 
tive appellation of ‘ theologian ’ is applied to fcho 
authoi of the Apocalyp&e, piobably because he 
maintained the divinity of the \6yoi, asserti^ the 
identity of the A(57os that became flesh m Christ 
with God i&eds) In this sense the teira la applied 
to orthodox Greek Fatheis like Athanasius and 
Gregoiy Nazianzen, who distinguished themselves 
m defending the peisonality and divinity of the 
Myos, But doctnne concerning God— Ills being 
and attiibutes — is only one hianoh 01 department 
of theology, as that is now commonly undei stood 
Man’s knowledge of God is pait of the content of 
that matter of human experience which is termed 
‘ religion,’ and which moludes othei content also, 
lefeinng to the world of nature and of man, to 
sin and death, to salvation and immortal life 
And, as science in geneial deals with some definite 
depaitmenb of human expeiienee, it is moie in 
accordance with the piopei conception of science 
to legal d theology as that hianch of science 
which deals with the dcpaitment of human expeii- 
ence known as leligion, flora which experience 
man’s Imowledge ot God and divine things is 
obtained. Theology is the science wliioh, by ri^ht 
use of leason, lu accoi dance with pioper scientific 
method, correlates, systematizes, and organizes 
the matter of human lehgious expexience in such 
a way as to reach a unified body of coherent doo- 
time, fitted to satisfy the mind's demand for truth 
and to furnish guidance for the practical life. 

As the science of religion xt deals not merely 
with the subjective contents of the religious con- 
sciousness, or the opinions, emotions, and actions 
of men in the leligious sphere, but also with the 
olijective gxounds of religion and the ultimate 
tiuth or reality which underlies and explains the 
religious experience of mankind* ' It is not merely 
the science of religions dealing with the yanoua 
historical religions which have developed among 
men {though that is a part of it), but the science 
of religion regarded as an important department 
of human experience, which claims to be no mere 
subjective delusion, hut to have areal and rational, 
foundation in objective leality or fact. 

21 . Theology and religion.— As theology is the 
science of religion, religion precedes and is wider 

i73iff ; cf. 200^08. ' ,, , , , ^ ' c 

2 Of Jor 31295 « SpfGjicer, Principles of , Mhos:, § X40 5 
Sohmldb.kTlff. , 
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fciuin tiu‘«l()oy and fiunislios it ^\lth the iiiatioi 
with ”vvhioli it dealh In all depaitauents of liunian 
life and activity expeiience, in wlucli feeling, 
intuition, and volition aio the piedomiiiant factois 
and leason oi intellection is as yet implicit, piecedes 
blieoiy 01 science, which seeks to exhibit and make 
explicit the leason, thonglit, or piinciples of tiuth 
and leality iindeilying and accounting foi tho 
oxpoiionoo Tims the use of nuinbciB in the lela- 
tions and actmliea of the piaciicHl life precedes 
the science of inatlieTnatics , the piactical nse of 
speech pieoodes the science of language , the use 
of icasoning in pinctaco precedes the science of 
logic f and the sailing of the seas in ships piecedes 
the science of navigation So too the expenenoe 
and use of religion as a piactical factor in life’s 
activities piecedes the science of leligion, oi theo- 
logy And, as men may attain considerahle efli- 
ciency and success in vaiious departments of life 
without having lationali/ed or reduced then ex- 
peiience to system and exhibited its undei lying 
principles, so men may live a truly leligious life 
and have a iich and full religious expeiience with- 
out having attained to any veiy cleai oi coheieiit 
system or theology But, while a man may be 
religious without being a theologian, lehgious 
expel lencG is necessary to enable a man to be a 
competent theologian; and the fullei and richer 
his religious expeiience has been, the moie likely 
is ho to piove a tinst\>orthy and satisfactoiy 
theologian 

Schleiermacher was so impiessed with the im- 
portance of the paxt played by feeling oi emotion 
111 lehgxon that he gave it not meiely the pre- 
dominant but the exclusive place. Over against 
the long prevailing definition of religion as consist- 
ing in ‘kno^Mng and doing homage to God/ he 
delinecl leligious piety as in its essence consisting 
neither in knowledge nor in action but in a deter- 
mination of the feeling. The root of all religion 
ho held to be man’s feeling of absolute dependence 
on some power oi poweis other than himself But 
this dictum, while it emphasizes the impoitant 
biuth as to the large pait played by feeling m 
leligion, if stiictly taken, is one-sided andexaggei- 
ated, in that it ignoies the part played by tho 
cognitive faculty mfoiming some conception, moie 
or less definite, of the powei oi powers on which 
we depend, and the part played by the will in 
choosing and adopting means for getting into 
harmony with that Supreme Powei or Being, 
which aie elements characteristic of all religion 

In theologjr, as distinct fiom religion, the cogni- 
tive faculty, or reason, is predominant, It succeeds 
leligion, and seeks by a right use of leason on tlie 
mattei of experience furnished by religion to 
evolve out of it a system of connected and coherent 
tuith to which the term * science’ can be propeily 
applied 

3, Theology nnd science. — The aim of science 
in any of its depaitments is to apply leason, with 
its powers of analysis and geneialization and its 
laws of infeienco, induction, and deduction, to the 
data of expeiience in that deirartment m such a 
way as to discover the laws or pnnciples under- 
lying and relating the given facts and phenomena 
and to unify the eutiio content of experience in 
that department into a coherent systematic whole 
01 body oi truth such as may be described as 
Icnowledge of reality. Inasmuch as theology seeks 
to do this as regfutb the data of human experience 
m the realm or department of religion, it is rightly 
' described as a branch of science. The instrument 
which the scientist makes use of in ascertaining, 
analysing, and systematizing the facts or data of 
experience in tho department selected for soienfcillc 
mvestigaiion tl^e reason with its powers and 
laws of perception, conception, evidence, inference, 


etc And leason i*, tlie insUmuLiil use of by 
the scientific theologian in investigating tho facts 
and phenomena of religious expeiience and huild- 
mg up a science of tlieology not less than is the 
case in other depaitments of science Lack of 
clearness as to the place and function of reason in 
theology is apt to lead to confusion and disagi ce- 
ment as to what theology is and what aie its aim 
and scope Thus in some quarteis it is maintained 
that theology diliers fiom othei sciences inasmuch 
as the matter with which lehgion is conceiued is 
given to ns by revelation and not by leason as 
in the othei sciences But this contrast between 
reason and revelation as souices of knowledge is 
unsound Iteason is not the somce from which, m 
any case, we get the raattei which we build uji 
mto science, but meiely the instiuinent by means 
of which we giasp, analyse, classify, co oidmate, 
and systematize that matter winch is given to us 
by revelation from without m exponence. This is 
as tiue of otliei sciences as it is ot theology As 
a matter of fact, the mateiial which we build up 
by use of reason into the natuial sciences, as they 
aie called, such as mechanics, cheniistiy, biology, 
etc , IS given to us by levclation fiom without m 
expeiience not less than the mattei which we seek 
to build up by use of reason mto a systematic 
scientific theology. The lattei is just as much 
mattei of experience, which the reason must seek 
to apprehend and co- oidmate into a coheieut 
whole of knowledge of the tiuth, as is the foxmer. 
The knowledge got by using leason to grasp, co- 
ordinate, and systematize the given matter of 
expeiience is of the same kind m both cases. In 
both cases it rests ultimately on a foundation of 
faith — faith in the reliability of oui faculties of 
knowledge (perception, cognition, inference, etc.) 
and on the ultimate icasonableness or cognizability 
of all that IS given to us in expeiience We go on 
using our powei s of peioeption, cognition, infer- 
ence, etc., in refeience to what is given to us from 
without in experience, nevei doubting that the 
knowledge thus reached is leal knowledge 01 
knowledge of truth and reality, even though we 
may know and realize that oui knowledge in any 
department of expeiience is incomplete and leaves 
loom for piogiess Thus the physicist may leahze 
that he does not know tho ultimate nature of 
matter, the mathematician may be puzzled to 
explain what space and time aie, and the biologist 
may feel that he does not know what, at bottom, 
life and consciousness are. 

But the fact that there lemain unsolved 
uestions of an ultimate kind, m legard to the 
ata of Gxjjorience m vaiious depaitments, does 
not nullify or render valueless the results of scien- 
tific investigation and systematization m those 
departments. It meiely shows that uui knowledge 
of what is revealed to us m expeiience is as yet 
incomplete, and that an adequate synthesis of 
knowledge or metaphysic of being has not yet 
been reached by us, not that sucli a metaphysic is 
unattainable. So too with the data of religious 
experience It is the function of theology as a 
blanch of science to collect, examine, analyse, 
compare, classify, co-oxdinate, and systematize all 
that IS revealed to us m this department of experi- 
ence, ao as to roach a whole oi scientific laiowiedgo 
in this spheio, as in othei departments of experi- 
ence and knowledge. We must use our reason as 
far^ as it will go in synthesizing or giving us 
rational knowledge of what is given in ekpeixonco. 
And, if there are iiroblems of an ultimate kind in 
this science, as in other sciences, which still remain 
ohsouie or inadequately solved, this does not in- 
validate the knowledge roached by the application 
of sound scientific method to the data of experi- 
ence, nor dopuye it of the light to be regarded as 
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soienoo ox Knowledge of tiuth It meicly show's 
that om science in this sphoie is incomplete and 
spurs us on to reach out towaidb a nune coinpie- 
hensive synthesis of all oui knowledge in an 
adequate metapliysic oi philosoiihy of being 
4. Theology and philosophy. — It is here that 
tho science of religion passes ovci into the philo- 
sophy of leligion, that highest foim of knowledge 
which is tho con suini nation aimed at by theology 
Science in all its depaitmenls is limited and in- 
complete as knowledge of leahty It leaves un- 
solved ultimate questions as to the natuie and 
lelations of rnattei and mind oi spirit, space and 
time, life and consciousness It is the function of 
philosopliy, as the ultimate foim of knowledge, to 
grapple with these ultimate pioblems and seek a 
satisractoiy solution of them And it is along the 
lines of moial and lolxgious exx->€iiieiice, and the data 
furnished theieby, that light on such ultimate pi oh 
Jems may most hopefully bo looked foi 
Kant, in his OV itique of Pur& Reason^ began a 
movement in philosophy which has had fai-ieac]i- 
ing iiilluence on modem theology as 'well as on 
philosophy* His contention is that m unifying 
the given matter of perceptive experience into an 
oideied and coherent woild-knowledge the mind 
01 xeason of the percipient subject makes use of 
foimsof peiception and cognition which aie sub- 
jective {% 0 belonging to the nature or constitution 
of the knowing nund), not objective belong- 
ing to the object or reality as it is m itself apart 
fiom its being known or cognized) Kant thus 
concluded that thewoild of which we have definite 
knowledge, thiough grasping and unifying the 
given matter of experience by means of the sub- 
jective foims of peiception and cognition, is but a 
phenomenal woild or a world as it appears to a 
conscious subject endowed with powers of percep- 
tion or cognition like man, not a noumenai world 
or thing-in-itaelf existing exactly thus apait fiom 
being peiceived or known Thus exact scientific 
knowledge, accoiding to Kant, m limited to know*- 
ledge of the phenomenal world and cannot leaoh 
to ultimate reality The use of those very forms 
of perception and cognition winch give definiteness 
to our knowledge makes it knowledge of the 
phenomenal as contrasted with the ultimately real 
01 thing m-itself. All scientific or theoretic know- 
ledge IS thus knowledge of the phenomenal only 
If there be a noumenai world of leality, and if it 
be m any way accessible to us, this must be in 
some othei way than that of lational knowledge 
Kant mamtams that access to a noumenai world 
of reality is gained by us, not tluough the pme 
leason but tluough the practical leason oi moi.il 
consciousness, by moans of which we may and do 
reach a kind of faith -knowledge of God, nesdom, , 
and immortality, which, though not rational ' 
thcoietio knowledge, such as we liave m science, is 
yet of value foi the moial and religious life Tins ' 
demarcation of the limits of valid, lational, scien- 
tific or theoretic knowledge, and difierenfciation 
from it of the kind of knowledge got through 
moral and religious expeiience or thiough supei- 
natinal histone revelation is characteristic of 
many theological writers since Kant The argu- 
ment of the (JTitiqtmofPurelleasm is supposed to be 
conclusive against the possibility of our ever reach- 
ing any rational mctaphysio or valid theoretic 
knowledge of ultimate reality Huxley and 
Bponoer pressed Kant’s conolusion into the service 
01 their doefciine that God or ultimate reality is 
and must remain unknown and unknowable by 
man, and that thoiefore a science of theoloi^ is 
impossible. Hamilton and Manse! endeavoured to 
reconcile the agnostic conoluMouB of Kant in re- 
gard to a rational metaphyeic with the aeceptapee 
of traditional Ohiisiian doctrine as' grounded on 


icvchitioii, iiol on icabon The Ilitschhan school 
accept Kant’s conclusions as to tlie impossibility 
ot a rational, theoietically valid, knowledgo of 
God 01 ultimate leality, and boiiile out all naliual 
or lational theology as incomxieLenfc j but, while 
ehmmating all metaphysic fiom Christian theology 
as untenable, they seek to letain in laigc nicasuie 
the traditional Christian theology as gioiinded on 
a diviiio his tone levelation culminating in Chiist, 
i of which iSoriptuie is the lecoul As with Kant, 
they seek to find a giounchng foi this in the im- 
j mediate deliveiances of the moial and leligious 
; consciousness, which fuimshes them with a hisis 
for * value-judgments Mvhoic valid thcoietic kiiow- 
I ledge fails This sharp diileientiation between 
j the kind of knowledge got by making use of 
I rea'=-on, oui cognitive faculty, in giaspmg, analys- 
ing, and systematizing the data of perceptive 
experience in the sphere, say, of physics 01 
chemist ly and the kind of knowledge got by using 
leason in the same way— call it practical reason 01 
what you will — in graspmg, co oidinating, and 
systematizing the data of moral and religious 
expeiience is arbitrary and uncoiivinoing Tho 
world of reality levealed to us in expeiience — 
whethei the ordinary perceptive experience wdiich 
grounds om common Knowledge 01 the moral 
and religious experience which giounds our 
leligious knowledge — is one whole, and our know- 
ledge of it, liowevei acquiied, should be cap- 
able of being synthesized as one coheient whole. 
Tho attempt of the Kantians and Kitsch liaiis to 
iiile out all nietaphybic and natural theology as 
going beyond the pi oner limits of the leason, and 
yet to build up a theology of value-judgments 
founded on the needs of tho moial consciousness 01 
practical reason ox on the data of a histoiic divine 
revelation, is not satisfying to the niqniiing mind 
that seeks foi unity and coheience and consist- 
ency m its knowdedge. Theology, as the philo- 
sophy of religion, is to be looked upon, not as 
the rival or opponent of rational science, but rather 
as its copestoue and completion. 

Tiue theology can never come into conflict with 
true science. For it includes all the data and 
veiified lesults of true science among its mateiial 
01 postulates. It seeks to co-oidinate 01 synthesize 
all OUI knowledge into a compiehensive and 
coherent whole ot tiutli 01 knowledge of reality, 
based upon the data of human experience regaided 
as a whole, tested, analysed, co-oidmated, and 
systematized by sound scientific methods, 

5. Reason and intuition. — Akin to the dis- 
tinction which Kantians draw between the theoietio 
leason, which gives us definite knowdedge of a 
phenomenal woild, and the practical leason, which 
gives us vague knowledgo of noumenai reality, is 
the distinction which moie recent plulosopheia 
such as Hem 1 Bergson draw between reason, 01 
intellect, and instinct, or intuition, m feourijos of 
knowledge. Intuition, it is alleged, brings us 
more immediately into touch woth the Jiving 
flowing stream ofioahty, of which as individual 
persons we form a part, and enables us to adapt 
ourselves theioto more suioly and satisfactorily 
than reason or intellect, whose forms of thought 
and processes of inference aie adapted to matter 
that is fixed or static rathei than to the ever- 
ohangmg oicative flux of actual reality or real 
time. But this contrast or 'antithesis between 
intuition and mfcelleot, like that between faith and 
reason, is unsoiind, ' The intuitions of a lationai 
being are just an implicit form of reason , And it is 
better in every way for a rational being speh 
man that what is nuplicit lA oonsoioiisnesa should 
be made explicit and Iitted into the cpmprehehsxve 
synthesis of rational cognition, which nlone de- 
serves the name of knowledge. Tli^ only supreme * 
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aufehoiity and conit of appeal loi lalional conscions 
beings IS leason based on an ultimate ineiadicable 
faith in the icason ableness of our expeiience, 
which IS the uiidei lying assumption of all science, 
including theology To subject reason to intuition 
01 inaUiicb as instiumeub of knowledge is to mcui 
moial and inteDectual banlaiiptoy which is un- 
woitliy of a lational being such as man It is to 
take a step doAvnwaids towaida the hrutal con- 
dition, not upwaids towaids the goal of tiue 
personality 

For conscious lational beings the only leahty 
which has or can have any meaning is reality 
which is 01 may be apprehended by lational 
consciousness In the case of leality of which we 
aie, or suppose ouiselves to be, dimly awaie m 
subconscious apprehension or intuition, it is as 
sumed that to a moi e perfect or adequate conscious- 
no&s this would evidence itself as real. Reality 
foi ub means leality appi eh ended or appiehensible 
by a conscious being. To alhim an unknown 
reality may mean simply that we aie dimly aware 
of the existence of some power or foice 'v\mich we 
have not yet been able bo adjust to oui incomplete 
synthesis or scheme of knowledge But to alhrm 
a reality which is, and which must ever remam, 
inaccessible to every conscious apprehension is to 
atliim a contiadiction in terms oi to use woids 
without meaning 

Piactical reason, faith, intuition or instinct, to 
which some would point as the piopei guides m 
theology lather than what they call the pme or 
theoietic reason, are all foinis of conscious appie- 
hension which enable ua to build up the data of 
expeiience into some nioie oi less coherent whole 
of knowledge. The data to be unified and syn- 
thesized in a science of systematic theology aie 
not indeed given to us by reason from within, but 
by revelation fioui without Reason, howevoi, is 
oui only piopei insti ament foi the apprehending, 
co-oidinating, and systematizing of these data 

6 Theology and the Bible —Some theologians 
conceive of the task of theology as that of setting 
foi th in cohei ent. system atic form the content of that 
levelation concerning God, the woild, and man of 
which the Bible is the nifopiied recoid But, while 
this points to a veiy impoibanfc depaitment of 
theology, it is too nairow a view to take of the 
scope and function of theology as a whole. There 
are othei materials or data for theological con- 
struction besides those furnished by the Bible, 
which cannot be^ overlooked oi ignoied by the 
aeiontifio theologian who takes a wide and coin- 
piehenslvQ view of his subject The revelation of 
ultimate reality given ju the natural world around 
us with its vaiied facts and phenomena, which it 
is the function of natural science to investigate, 
fuinislxes mateiial which the theologian must in- 
terpret and construe So too the comae of general 
human history, which it la the function of histoi loal 
science to present and elucidate ixi the light of 
genexal pimciples or laws, aflords data of experience 
which aie of value for theological consti notion. 
And the moral consciousness of mankind generally, 
the investigation of which is the special task of the 
science of ethics, furnishes xinpoitant material to 
the scientific theologian to help m the upbuilding 
of a system of theolo^ But the revelation given 
in the history and religious experience of Israel as 
a nation and of the outstanding personalities 
among that people, culminating fii the fact of 
Chiist and the foundation of the Ghnstian Church, 
is of such supreme importance and^ unique signili- 
canca in the religious sphere that it is customaxy 
and conyenient to distinguish between the general 
revelation to mankind as a whole in nature and 
history and conscience, which is treated of under 
the lietoding of natural theology, and the special 


histone revelation culmmating m Chnst, which is 
ti eated of undei the heading of spccih( ally Chust- 
lan theology, and which may be legaided not as 
something entiiely diffeient from natural theology, 
but rathei as its crown and completion 

7, Classification of theological sciences or dis- 
ciplines ; theological encyclopeedia.— Having such 
a vast and varied niateiiai to deal with, theological 
science has many branches 01 disciplines with amis 
and methods dilleiing according to the niatenal 
dealt with and the pin pose kept m view. To 
elucidate and classify these vaiious disciplines is 
the function of what is known as theological 
encyclopajdia, which itself constitutes a blanch of 
theological study 

Religion as an object of in\ estigation has two 
aspects, {a) a histoucal aspect, under which it is 
to be regaided as a lustoiical phenomenon appeal- 
ing undei vaiious foi ms among vaiious peoples 
with characfceiibtics which furnish ample mateiial 
foi histoucal inquiry and investigation , and {b) a 
normative aspect, undei winch it ap[»ears as a 
pxesent innei power of life making claim to truth 
and to the rij^it to regulate individual and social 
life This tAvofold aspect of lehgion furnishes us 
with guidance for classifying the blanches of 
theology, which is the science of religion, into two 
main divisions (a) the historical or' phenomeno- 
logical branches, including all those sciences which 
deal with religion on its phenomenological side as 
an actual appeal ance in history, and {b) the 
normative or con strnchoe including those 

sciences which deal with lehgion as a piesent-day 
leality and power, claiming to be truth by which 
the practical life of man should he moulded and 
legulated. The distinction already 1 of erred to 
between natural theology and speoihcally Christian 
theology furnislies giound for suitable further 
subdivision of the mateiial falling to be dealt with 
undei these two main divisions, thus afiording a 
basis foi a convenient classification of theological 
disciplines or hi an dies of study 

{«) The investigation of leligion in its phenomeno- 
logical aspect may be conveniently subdivided into 
{1. ) a general branch dealing with the phenomeno- 
logy of the ethnic religions othei than Christian 
that have appeared in history, which will include 

(1) history of lehgions, with a desciiptive account 
of the distinctive featmes and chaxacteiistics of 
leligious beliefs as they have appeared in history, 

(2) compaiative study of lehgion, «md (S) psychology 
of religion in so fai as histoucal investigation can 
throw light on that; and (u ) a special biandi 
dealing with the phenomenology of the Cluistian 
lehgion. This will enibiaoe, under the geneial 
heading of Biblical science, (4) linguistics, 01 a 
study of the Bible languages and the piinciples of 
Intel pretati on and exegesis ; (5) Biblical intioduo- 
tion, or investigation into text, date, authorship, 
and Inatorical setting of the various books of the 
Bible , (6) Biblical histoiy and antiquities, and 
(7) Bibiieai theology, which aims at setting forth 
by means of impartial exegesis the ideas as to God, 
man, and the world and their lelations set forth 
m the different Biblical wiitings j and, under the 
geneial heading of ecclesiastical history, (8) Church 
history, 01 the histoiy of the spicad of the Church, 
(9) history of doctime, and (10) symbolic, oi the 
history of the different creeds ana confessions in 
which Chiistxan doctiine has been embodied. 

(6) The investigation of religion in its normative 
and constructive aspect may be subdivided into 
(ui.) a general biauoh dealing with the presonta- 
iion, defence, and application of the truths of 
natural religion, including (11) the apologetic of 
religion generally, (12) natural theology, (13) philo- 
sophic ethic; (iv.) a special branch dealing with 
the presentation, defence, and application of the 
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liuth of Cluibtianity as the highest and hnal foun 
of religion, this embiaces (14) the apologetic of 
the Chiistian religion , systematic theology, which 
includes (15) Chiistian dogmatic, and (16) Chiistian 
ethic , and piaotical theology, which includes 
(17) homiletic, (18) htuigic, (19) catechetic, oi 
paideutic, (20) pastoial theology, (21) ecclesiastical 
polity, and (22) evangelistic theology, oi the theoiy 
of missions j (v ) the final synthesis of the truths 
1 cached in the vaiious theological disciplines, 
his tone and theoretic oi noiniative, which is the 
aim of (23) the philosophy of leligion, in which 
theology loaches its consummation 

8. Method m theology —The method to bo made 
use of in dealing witfi the data of theological 
science in its various blanches will vary with the 
matter dealt with and the purpose oi end in view. 

In the historical or phenomenological branches 
of theology the end m view is simply the ascertain- 
ment and accuiate piesentation of histone fact, 
and the methods to be made use of axe tliose which 
aie appiopaate to hi&toiical inquiry m geneial 

(1) Thus in setting forth the history of lehqions 
the investigatoi must make himself acquainted as 
widely as possible, by obseivation and inquiry, 
with the features and chaiactenstics of extant 
leligions as they now appear and are practised 
among men He must fuithei acquaint himself 
with the histone origin and development of these 
leligions by the study of such books, monuments, 
and other lecoids of the past as aie available 
Careful observation and mdustnous inquiry and 
lesearcli aie thus the methods most needful foi 
success in this department of theological science, 

(2) In the conq^arative study of ichgion the 
investigatoi must use the matenal furnished by 
the histoiy of religions, and seek by analysis, 
companson, and spiiitual insight to show the 
relations of the various religions to one another 
and then giading as manifestations of the common 
spirit of lehgion. This calls ±oi moie of specula- 
tive thought and philosophic reflexion, as legards 
method, than the previous discipline. 

(3) In psi/chology of lehgion the investigator 
must discuss the oiigm and form of religion 
generally from the psychological point of view, and 
seek to show what part the various mental faculties 
and capacities — intelligence, feeling, desire, will, 
imagination, etc.— have in religious experience, 
and how they cntei into and manifest themselves 
m religions. The methods aijpropxiate to scientific 
psychology — observation, lenexion, induction, and ; 
deduction— have propel application in this disci- 
pline 

(4) BihUcal hnguistiGS^ which is the study of 
the languages in which the Bible was oiigmally 
written, is ]ust a branch of philology, and the 
methods of philological study and inqmiy have 
heie their proper application Heimeneutics and 
exegetics, which deal with the inter pi etatxon of 
the text of Sciipture, may be brought in undei 
linguistics 

(5) In BihUcal introduction the methods of the 
lower or textual oiiticism and of the highei or 
histoiical ciitioism have a proper place Textual 
criticism investigates the various manusciipts of 
the Bible that have come down to us and tlie 
various readings in the texts of these manuscripts, 
and seeks by rational principles to get as nearly 
as possible at the true original text. Historical 
criticism investigates the evidences of composite- 
ness m different books of the Bible and seeks with 
the help of tradition and of a knowledge of contem- 
poraiynisiory to gain reliable lorowledgje as to the 
composition, date, authoi ship, and historical setting 
or circumstances of the various books of the Bible, 
and to estimate their place and function as elements 
in a progressive revelation. 


(6) Biblical histoi ij deals with the history of the 
Jewish people and the Ubo of the Chiistian Climch 
as lecorded in the Bible, while Biblical antiquities 
has to do with the aichaeology, chxonology, and 
geogiaphy of the Bible 

(7) B}hlioal theology (including Biblical psycho- 
logy) aims at unfolding and piesentmg m a clear 
and oideily foim the doctrinal conceptions oi ideas 
presented by the various wiiteis ot the OT and NT. 
It IS the crown and completion of Biblical science, 
and, foi those who accept the Bible as the inspiied 
record of a divine levelation, it is of supreme im- 
poitance for furnishing mateiial toivaiJs the up- 
building of a compiehensive, normative, Bystematic 
theology But of itself it is a purely historic dis- 
cipline, aiming at the accuiate piesentation of 
lustoiicfacfc and lecoided thought in an irnpaitial 
objective way, without meantime taking into 
account the beaiing of that on permanent noima- 
tive religious tiuth. The methods to be used in 
Biblical theology aie those of sound philology and 
impartial scientiflc exegesis oi inteipietation, so 
as to make sure that the ideas or doc tunes set 
forth aiG those of the vaiious Bible wi iters them- 
selves, unmodified by any subjective theological 
bias of the inteipietei. The work of adjusting 
the scheme of thought faithliilly gathered fiom 
the Sciiptmea by sound impaitial exegesis to a 
compiehensive scheme of noimative systematic 
theology is the impoitant task of the Chiistian 
systematic theologian. 

(8) Chmch histoiy^ or the hi&toiy of the spread 
of Clmstianity, aims at lecounting accurately the 
giadual enlargement of the area known as Cniist- 
endom, the conflict of Christianity with anti- 
Christian forces, and the growth of the Chinches 
constitution and cultus, showing how the polity 
and worship of the Christian Church developed as 
time went on, and how divisions over questions 
of constitution and goveininent and cultus aiose 
among Christians. 

(9) The history of doctrine deaoiibes the dogma, 
01 body of dootiine, accepted by the Christian 
Chuich, and tiaces its development along the 
centuries. 

(10) Symhohe gives a more detailed attention to 
the vaiious ‘symbols' — creeds oi confessions— that 
Iiave been foimulated fiom time to time in the 
Church's histoiy than can be given in a general 
histoiy of docbime. These aie obviously purely 
histoiical disciplines, aiming at the ascertainment 
and accurate presentation of histone facts, for the 
achievement of which the proper methods to be 
used are the methods of impartial histoiical re- 
seaich and inquiiy. 

(11) The apologetic of religion in general has as 
its function to inciuiie into the natui e and essence 
of religion generaily and to establish the truth ol 
the lohgious view of the world over against ail 
u religious, antitheistio, or agnostic views. It aims 
at discussing and exhibiting (a) the nature and 
essence of religion in general ; (jS) the nature and 
validity of religious b^ief and the relation of the 
knowledge got thereby to the knowledge of natural 
objects gained through peiCeption and rational 
cognition j (7) the truth and leajxty of what is' 
postulated and affirmed m religions ^ belief, nn 
against atheism, materialism, agnosticism, and 
other forms of unbelief j (^) the rational proofs for 
the existence of God or the ways in winch the 
human mind by valid process rises to the appre- 
hension of sujireme personal Spirit as the ultimate 
reality, from reflective contemplation of the chang- 
ing natural world and its phenomena, of the course 
of human history^ and 01 the facts of the moral 
consciousness j (c) the evidence contained in the 
general revelation giyen to all men for the immor- 
tality of the soulI and a future state. . 
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( 12 ) CJoseiya's'^oua.tcjiUvitli the j»eneial apoloG^ctic 
ul lelv'Cion IS that systc’inatic pie'^entation of the 
truths undeilyinpj natural religion to whioh the 
name ot natural tkeoloqy la usually given, Tts aim 
lb to set foi th in a methodical ordoily way all that 
may he known concerning God and the woild and 
man, and their mutual lelations, from that geneial 
levelatiun winch is given m iiatuie, mind, and 
hi&toiy It is the dogmatic of natuial leligion, 
as phUosophic theism is its apologetic 

(13) Akm to natuial theology is philosophic 
clhir, wlioRc aim is to giound a science of piaotical 
conduct on the immediato deliverances of the moial 
conaciousness and the knowledge of God and duty 
deiivable therefrom The ethic of Kant, associated 
AVI th what he described as a ‘ leligion within the 
limits of pure leason,’ may be taken as illustxative 
of the amis and methods of philosophic ethic, 
defective though it may be as a piesentation of 
the leaults of such othic, even as his ‘leligion 
within the limits of puie lea&on’ is defective as a 
piesentation of the truths of natuial theology In 
this legion of natural theology and philosophic 
othic the aim is to leach not mciely histoiic but 
peimanent normative truth, in Avhicli the mind of 
the lationul thinker can find lest and by which 

S iactical conduct can be regulated The methods 
y winch alone, if at all, such results can be i cached 
aie those ot speculative thought and philosophic 
lellexion on the data of moial and religious expeii* 
cnce — not uieiely of our own personal experience, 
hut of the experience of mankind generally as fai 
as that can be ascertained, analysed, and used as 
the basis of rational inteionce, induction, and 
deduction A gieat accession to the raateiial oi 
data of experience, on which a comprehensive and 
satisfactory philosophical theology and ethio may 
be grounded, is given us when we take into account 
the special revmation, oulminaUng m the fact of 
Cluist, of which the Bible is the leooid, Apait 
from this, indeed, the data on which natuial 
theology and philosophic ethic seek to build ai e so 
incomplete that the piobable conclusions leaehed 
aie lacking in fullness of oontenti and convincing 
powei The new data of expeiience furnished by 
tins special revelation not only add cogency to the 
piobable conclusions reached by philosophic theism 
and othic, but also brmg a greatei fullness of con- 
tent to constiuotive noimative theology, by Avhich 
it IR eniiched and made moie satisfying to the 
mind and heait of man» ^ 

(14) Olmstian apologetic has as its function to 
indicate the nature and essence of the Christian 
rehgjon, grounded on the Jhisfcoiio leveiation of 
which the Bible is the lecoid, and to set foithm 
order the evidences of its truth, It deals with 
such questions as the>se (a) the idea of levelation, 
its spheres and modes, and the manner of its appie- 
hension , (/S) the idea of inspiration and its results , 
( 7 ) the trustwoi thiuess of the Bible as a reliable 
lecoxd of fact and expeiience , (5) the evidences of 
a piogrossive revelation of divine things gdven in 
the Bible and the significance ot the fact of Christ 
as consummating and completing that revelation j 
(e) the evidences of the biuth of the gospel pro- 
claimed by Christ and its fitness to meet human 
need and to bring salvation and satisfaction to 
mankind, Ghiistian apol ogetic cleai s and prepai es 
the way foi 

(15) 'Ohnstlan daginnftCf which aims at setting 
foith m accurate and systematic manner, and in 
auoh a way as to show its consistency with all our 
other knowledge of truth, the intellectual content 
of the Christian life as that becomes our inwaid 
possession on the giound of divme revelation 
through the receptivity^ of faith. Xt presupposes 
and includes the oonoIu»?i<)ns reached by pliiloHophic 
isfiOxion in the sphere of theism and natural theo- 


logy, and gives added cogency and coiivimmig 
powei to them and gieatei iicl'mess and fulliiesH 
of content to oui knowledge of God the bupieme 
xeality, as not only intelligent peisonal Sjmit but 
iioly fovmg hathei. It is usually subdivided into 
(a) theology piopei, or the doctime of God involv- 
ing an exposition and ]ustilication of the Chiistian 
conception ot God as tiiunc, ivliioh was the pi emi- 
nent fe.ifcuie of Gieek Chustian theology m tho 
4th cent when vaiious foiins of unitaiiamsm 
(IMonaichianism, Sahelhamsm, Aiiamsm) weie 
combated by Athanasius and the Capi>adocian 
Fathers, (/3) Chiistology, oi the docUine of the 
Pei son of Chubt, to winch the attention of tho 
Chuich was paiticularly diiected alter the Council 
of Nictea {A D 325) by tlie theoiies piopounded 
by ApoUinaiis, Nestoiius, and Kutyches, which 
were ooiidcmned at the Councils of Constantinople 
(A D 381), Ephesus (A D 431), and Ciialcedon (A D 
451) , ( 7 ) pneiimatology, 01 tho doctiineof the Holy 
8 pint, to Avhich attention was hi&t piomiiionfcly 
given by tho Chuich when the views of Macedonius 
were condemned by the Council of Constantinople j 
(5) anthiopology, 01 the Chiistian doctimoof man, 
(e) hamai tiology , 01 the iloctiine of sin, Avhich hist 
came to the tiont in the controversy between 
Augustine and Pelaguis in the 5 th cent ; sotoiio- 
iogy, or the Chi is bum doctime of salvation, which, 
through Augustine and Pelagius, became an impoit- 
aut featuie m AVestein theology, receiving fiesh 
development at the hands of Anselm, Beinaid of 
Clairvaux, and Thomas Aquinas, who devoted 
attention to the ledemptxve woik of Christ and its 
application to sinful men, and engaging promi- 
nently the thoughts of theologians in the itefoinia- 
tion period when the doctimes of justification by 
faith and leconoihation with God came into piomi- 
nence, {»;) ecciesiology, 01 the doctrine of the 
Church and the saci aments, ivlnch first leceived 
prominence in the eaily Chuich at the hands 
of Oypiian of Caibhage (A,l) 250), was furthei 
developed by Augustine (in Ins City of Cod) and 
Thomas Aquinas (in his Summa Theologice)^ and 
leceived much attention fioin Liitheian and Cal- 
vinistic theologians at the Kefoirnation and fiom 
Kitschl and Anglican High Ohm ohm en in modem 
times ; and (^?) eschatology, or the doctiine of the 
last things, which has occupied a foiemost place 
in lecent tlieological discussion 

(16) Ohri^iiian ethic has as its aim to set foith 
the content of the Christian life as it woiks itself 
out in disposition and action on the giound of the 
self-activity that is looted in Chiistian faith, It 
looks upon the Chiistian life fiom the view-point 
of man and his duty, while dogmatic looks upon 
it laihei from the view-point ot God and His will 
Both deal with the same bubjeet-mattoi, viz God 
and man and then relations to one another, but 
undei diifei ent aspects 01 fiom dilfeiont view-points, 
so that, while they belong together to systoinatic 
theology, they aie most conveniently treated as 
separate or distinct blanches of tliat science 
Christian ethxo presupposes the concjusions of 
philosophic efchio, just as Christian dogmatic pie- 
supposes those of natuial theology. But it adds 
new fullness and richness of content and new 
powei to philosophic otluo through the new data 
of moral and religious experience, centred in the 
fact of Christ, which it contiibutge. The first 
attempts to formulate Clmstian ethic in sepaiation 
iiom Chiistian dogmatic weie made by Lambert 
Baneau, a French Piotestant, in 1557, and G. 
Caiixtus, a Lutheran, in hm EpUome Theologtce 
morahs in 1634. Since the time of Schleiei inaoiier 
this separate treatment of Christian ethio as a 
branch of theology has been generally followed m 
Germany, Britain, and Ameucaj and numeioii'^ 
works on CImsi/ian ethio have appeiiwed in whidi 
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the relevant material is dealt with unclci dxileient 
divisions A convenient division followed m the 
mam by Maitensen and otliei writcib is (i,) geneial 
iiitioduction, dealing with (a) the dehmtion anti 
scope of Christian ethic, its i elation to other dis- 
ciplines, and its place m a classihcation of ethical 
systems , {/3) f nndamental conceptions of the science 
— end, noim, and motive, (7) postulates of the 
science, theological, anthiopological, cosmical, and 
eschatological , (5) the souice ot oui knowledge of 
the Cluistian moial ideal, the content of that ideal, 
and the means of its realization , (11 ) individual 
ethic, dealing with the on gin and piogiess of the 
Chiistian life m the individual soul and its mani- 
festation in the viitues and giaces of the Chiistian 
chaiactei , (111 ) social ethic, dealing with the 
realization of the Christian ideal xn the vauous 
sphoies of society — the family, the Chuich, the 
Stale 01 nntion 

Piactical Chiistian theology in its vaiious 
depaitinents tieats of the Chiistian leligion fiom 
the point of view of its powei to expand and to 
build up Christian life m the Church It includes 
those disciplines that are concerned with the 
application of Chiistmu theology in the piactical 
spheie. It is ait lathei than science, 

(17) JlomxUtic deals with the art of sermon- 
making 

(18) Liturqic deals with woiship and its foims, 

(19) Catechetic^ 01 paideiitic, deals witli the 
leligious instruction of the young 

(20) Fasioial theology deals with the duties of 
the pastoral office. 

(21) Ecclesiastical •polity deals with Church 
government, law, and piocedine 

(22) Evangelistic theology ^ or theory of missions, 
deals with the^best methods of propagating the 
Chiistian religion at home and among heathen 
peoples abroad. 

Tlie methods appioiinate for use in the upbuild- 
ing of a scientific noimative Christian systematic 
theology, into which the content of Biblical theo- 
lo^y as a historical discipline is taken up and 
adjusted, are in pait the methods commonly made 
use of hy science m general—analysis, classifica- 
tion, infeence, induction, deduction, etc — but 
partly also the less easily applied methods of 
philosophic reflexion and speculative thought, by 
means of which the philosophei must seek to biing 
unity and consistency into his entire knowledge of 
the leal. The (^od levealed in tlie^ Bible and 
thiough Chiist and Christian experience — the 
tJ iune God of Chiistian revelation — must be related 
and haimonizecl through lational thought with the 
God of the theistic pi oofs and natural theology, if 
our theology is to be at once Christian and philo- 
sophic 

(23) Fhxlo^ophy of religion^ which x& the highest 
stage 01 foim of theology, has toi its data the 
results i cached as tiuth by the use of scientific 
metliod m the previously mentioned theological 
disciplines ; and its aim is to combine these ele- 
ments of tiuth m a comju’eliensive synthesis of 
knowledge, such as will exhibit the lelations of 
the vauous aspects 01 paits of tmili and their 
harmonious cohesion in an 01 game whole of truth 
01 reality. Its special function is to haunonize the 
losuits reached by lefiective thought along the 
line of philosophic theism and natural theology 
with the results leached thiough believing appro- 
puation of the Christian revelation. 

If leason is indeed the means whereby we appre- 
hend and know tiuth and reality* then we should 
not rest satisfied until what we accept as true or 
leai is shown to commend itself to our reason m 
reasonable, hnd so * worthy ot all acceptation.^ W e 
mwL therofdrq stare to make our theology intioual 
or rcJiBonable, if it Is to be the oxpre^i‘3ion of ti'hUn 


If, again, the Chiistiau revidatiDu cuiicciuing God 
and the world and man and thou lelations botiue, 
as Oluistiana believe it is, then the Chiistian philo- 
bophei must .stiive to make lub philosophy and 
metaphysic lohgious and adecjiiaLo to emluaoe 
and expiess the tiuth of lehgious, and speoilically 
of Chiistian, expeiienoe Only when theology be- 
comes rational and philosophy becomes icl)gu>us 
can Uieie be hope ol mich a union between the 
two as will yield a satisiactoiy philosophy of 
lehgion winch will also he the moat adequate and 
satiafactoiy metd physio of being To loaoh .such 
a philosophy of leligion is the worthy aspiiation 
of the Chiistian speculative theologian wdio, while 
not igiioung tlie impoitance of faith alike in 
science, theology, and philosophy, strives to secure 
that the faith on which he lests shall be a leason 
able faith 
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THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY — i. Definition 
and scope. — Eveiy gieafc religion has two parts, 
an inner and an oiiter, a spirit and a body, ‘the 
knowledge of God/ which ‘is Eternal Life/ and 
its dogmas, rites, and coiernonies The innei 
part, ‘the wisdom of God in a mystery/ spoken 
of by St Paul as known to ‘ the peifeot/ is that 
which has, since the 3id cent , ooen known in 
the West as ‘ theosophy^, in the East it has been 
known for ages undei its Sanakiit equivalent, 
Brahma vidyd, ‘ Gocl-wi&dom/ ‘God-knowledge/ 
or ‘ God science ’ Such theosophy, oi mysticism, 
the diiect knowledge of God by man, belongs 
equally to all gieat religions, as then sustaining 
life, and may be posses&ed by any individual, 
even outside any leligious organization The 
Jlrahmavadms, ‘knoweis of God,* in Hinduism, 
the Gnostics, the ‘knowois,* who, Oiigen declared, 
rvere necessaiy to the very existence of the 
Christian Chuich ; the shaikh in Islamic Suhsin — 
these axe typical theosoplusts fiom the standpoint 
of the model n Theosoplucal Society No man 
IS tiuly a theo&ophist who has not direct know- 
ledge of God, but he may win tins through any 
lehgion or by his own unaided efforts 

Theosophy, in the modem as in the ancient 
woild, pioclaims the possibility of such knowledge, 
as the inevitable lesult of the immanence of God 
Man is essentially a spiritual being, his self, or 
spiiit, being an emanation from the Univeisal 
Self, or Universal Spuit, God, as a lay is an 
emanation from the sun Hence, to know himself, 
lus deepest self, is to know God , he can sink in 
consciousness into the depths of Ins own being, 
beyond the body, the passions, the emotions, the 
mind, the leason , these aie all his, but they aie 
not he, he can pass beyond them all, and leali/e 
himself as separate fioin them, the puie ‘I,* puio 
being. This is the nniveisal expeiionce of those 
who, successfully, seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, and it is followed by the lecognition that 
this Universal Being into which the seif opens 
tianscends all the beings in which it is manifested, 
and IS alike in all Out of this experience, 
lepeated for every one who becomes a knower 
of God, or tlieosophist, aie built the two funda- 
mental truths of theosophy the immanence and 
transcendence of God, and the solidarity, or 
biotherhood, of all living beings. The realization 
of the fiist truth, man’s identity of nature with 
God, as a fact m consciousness, and the subsequent 
realization of the second, lus identity of nature 
with all around him, by a blending of his self 
With their self, a conscious dwelling in their forms 
as lu his own — these sum up theosophy in its fullest 
and deepest sense The man who has thus reached 
self-xealization in God and in all beings is a theo- 
sophist; those who deliberately aim at such self- 
renlization axe also generally called theosopMsts. 

The word ‘ theosophy ’ has further, historically, 
a second meaning * it denotes a body of truths, 
or facts, concerning God, man, and the univeise j 
and these may conveniently be classified under 
thice heads; religion, philosoixhy, and science. 
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On these tiutbs is based its system of ethics, 
latioiial, msmiing, and compelling In considei 
ing this body of tiuths we aie not studying a 
system invented and published in modem days, 
we have to do with what has aptly been termed 
the Wisdom-Tradition, handed down m all civilized 
countiies, ancient and modem, b^ a long succession 
of piophets, teacheis, and wiiteis it may be 
traced in the Upanisads, Pwdnas^ and epics of 
the Hindus, and in the six systems {darSanas) 
of Hindu philosophy ; it underlies many of the 
Chinese systems, especially Taoism, and is seen 
in such books as The, Glassio of Funty and in the 
wiitmgs of Lao-tse, it is found m Egypt, as m 
The Booh of the Dead and the papyri from which 
its religion has been le constiuoted , it jmpeais in 
the flagmen tary lecoids of Assyiia and Cnaldsea , 
in the Gdthas and othei sciiptures of theParsis, 
in the Hebiew Scriptuies as expounded by the 
!^abbala and the Talmud, m the Chixstian, as 
tieated by the eaily Fathers of the Chinch, and 
by such Gnostic writeis as Valentinus, Baailides, 
and a host of others ; m Pythagoias and Plato, 
with the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo-Platonic 
schools, with Plotinus, lamblichus, and the 
them gists; it is taken up from these by the 
doctois of Islam and the Stlfi mystics ; appears in the 
Kosicxucian students of alchemy and astrology, in 
Rosenkreutz, Paiacelsus, Biuno, Eckhaitshausen, 
Booh me, Eckhart, Vaughan, Bacon, More, Fludd 
— all these and scoies of othei s have assimilated 
and handed on the Wisdom-Tiadition ; it has lent 
its symbols to masoniy, and hidden some of its 
raysteiies in masonic cei ©monies ; it peeps out of 
Scandinavian and Celtic folk-Joie, out of the 
Hawaiian legends and Maoii tiaditions, the un- 
buiied temples of the Mayas and Quiches, the 
magic of the Zuhis and other N Ameiican Indian 
tubes. Its levival and its systematization into 
a coherent and intei -related body of doctrines, 
sepaiated fiom non-essential and ii relevant teach- 
ings — this IS modem, and is the woik of the 
Theosophical Society, a modem association. But 
the doctrines themselves are scatteied everywhere, 
thiough all times, in all places 

The test to ho applied to a religious doctrine 
which claims to be theosophioal is catholicity 
‘Sempei, ubique, et ab omnibus’ — such is the 
test Foi all religions come fiom a single source, 
the Divine Wisdom, and have as fonudeis divmely 
inspired men — men who have climbed up the laddei 
of evolution till they have leaohed peifection in 
humanity, and have entered on the superhuman 
evolution Such men we call ‘masteis,’ and we 
regaid them as the guides and directors of the 
evolution of Jiunianity ; the similarities in doctrmos 
and ethics, pointed out by compaiative mythology 
and compaiative religion, we regard as duo to the 
fact that all the foundois of religions aie members 
of the one lodge of niasieis, possess the same 
knowledge, and are guided by the same principles. 

The univeisal — i.e, theosophioal — doctrines of 
1 elision are . the unity of God ; the manifestation 
of God as a Trinity for the buildmg ot a universe ; 
the existence of ^aded orders of intelligences, 
a vast hierarchy of beings, forming the inhabit- 
ants, visible ana invisible, of a universe, or a solar 
system, The doctrine of reincarnation, taught 
in every religion, though m some tempoiarily 
overlaid, belongs to the domain of philosophy 
rathoi than to that of religion; the immortality, 
or rather the eternity, of the spirit belongs also 
to philosophy more tiiau to religion, when dealt 
with intellectually ; the law of action and reaction 
‘—Aarma— falls undei science, as do the constitU'* 
tion of a solar system and of man 

Religious teachings.— (a) The of God, 
the universal one Existence which is the source of 


ail existences actual and potential, the supei life 
and supei consciousness in which all lives and 
consciousnesses mheie, eternal benealh the 
tiansitoiy, changeless beneath the iioeting, un- 
buppoited but the snppoit of all, all emhiacmg, 
all-conitumag, the One without a second — this is 
the cential teaching of tlieo'aophy as of all leligions, 
the fust univeisal tiuth of leligion 

(6) The Trinity of the manfested God is the 
second gicat and univeisal tiuth of leligiou, and 
theiefoie of theosophy Theosophy speaks ot the 
manifested God as the Logos, boi lowing the term 
from Plato, Philo, and the Fomth Gospel 
‘Ooniing foith from the depths of the One Existence, from 
the One beyond all thought and all speech, a Logos, by iinpoa 
mg on Himsolf a limit, cirourascribuig vomntauly the lauge 
of His own Being, becomos the Manifested God, and tiacing 
the limiting sphere of His activity, thus outlines the aiua of 
Ills univeiso Within that area the umveiae is born, is evolved, 
and dies , it lives, it moves, it has its being \n Hun , its matter 
la His bxeabh, its forces and energies are cunentsof llis hfo, 
He is immanent m evciy atom, all pervading , all-suatiunin^ , 
all evolving , He is its souice and its end, its cause and its 
object, its centre and circumference , it is built on Him as its 
aiiie foundation, it breathes in Him aa its eneii cling space, 
He IS in everything, and eveiything in Him Thus have the 
Sages of the Ancient Wisdom taught ua of the beginning of the 
manifested worlds From the same source we learn of the 
Self unfolding of the Logos into a threefold foi m , the First 
Logos, the Root of all Being, the Will which outbreafches and 
inbioathea the worlds , from Him the Second Logos, manifesting 
the t^vo aspects of life and form, the primal duality, making 
the two poles of nature between vvhich the web of the umveise 
is to be woven— Ilf e-foim, spuit matter, positive negative, active 
receptive, Fathci Molhei of thoWoilds — the WisdoTH, oi Pure 
Reason, “mightily and sweetly oidciing all things,” sustain- 
ing tho universe , the Third Logos, the Universal Active or 
Creative Mind^ that in which all archetypically exists, the 
source of beings, tho fount of fashioning enoigies, the 
treasure-house in which aie stored up all the archetypal forms 
which aie to bo bi ought forth and elaboiated m matter during 
the evolution of the univeiso, the fruits of past univeises, 
bi ought over as seeds for the present 

(c) The hierarchy of beings is the thud tiuth 
universally accepted the ‘ seven spirits hefoie the 
throne of God’; the piimaiy einaTiations of the 
Supieme Trinity ; the ranks of secondary Logoi, 
who rule congeiies of solar systems, down to the 
Logos of a single solar system In such a system 
the vast hosts of spiritual intelligences (the aevas^ 
archangels, and angals of religions), the giadea 
of spirits encased in human bodies, the sub human 
inteihgences and those not yet even awakened 
to mtelligence— all these, with the solai Logos 
at their head, foim the laddei of lives, and evolve 
witlim the system. The sub human intelligences 
include all natuie spirits, the gnomes, fames, etc., 
who play so gieat a pait in folk-lore, the living 
though limited intelligences who make all nature 
a living responsive organism instead of a soulless 
mechanism, whom little childxen sometimes see, 
and who are visible to the ordinary seei 

{d) The fourth truth m theosophy is that of 
universal hrotkerhoodi the inevitable deduction 
from the preceding; since tlieie is hut one life 
in all forms, all forms must he inter related, 
linked together, and, however uneqnaX they may 
be in development, they none the less make one 
huge family, are <of one blood.’ The universal 
brotherhood of theosophy differs from the political 
conception of ‘ equality,’ the foundation of modern 
democracy, in that it postulates identity of origin 
and of potentiality, but recognizes varying degrees 
of development, the latter yielding the hierarchy 
of beings, or ladder of lives. In this freemasonry 
resembrns it, with its broad division of mankind 
into the enlightened and the profane, and the 
subdivisions of the enlightened into degiees and 
graded oEeers, uniting the essential eg^ualifcy with 
a hierarchical cider and due suboidination. In 
this both theosophy and freemasoniy are in her*, 
uiony with natui'e, increasing power hand- 
in-hand With increasing Imoi\dedg0 and. Increasing 
, lA.Basauti 
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lesponsibility. Wisclom, suppoitecl by stiength 
and made mamfu^sfc in beauty, rules iii a tuie 
brotherhood, as m nafcuie 

It IS mtercstm^ to note that thQ&e four piimary icliffiouB 
truths of theosophy, of univoisal religion, aie but the intel- 
lectual foimulution — foi the instiuctiou of the people—of the 
two pninmy spiritual tiuths diiedH contacted by the knowei 
ot God, the gnostic, the theosophist The first three aic 
religious dogmas, expressing intollec Lually the firbt splutnal 
truth , the touith is the expression in the outer life of the second 
apiiitual tiuth The spuitual tiuths can be kmurn only by 
individual self realization , they may he intellectuallj taught 
and believed as the fundamental dogmas of univeisal lehgion, 
theosophy A 1 dogma is the intellectual presentment of a truth 
Icriown bv the epiut, and believed on external authority 

3. Philosophical teachings, — Philosophically, 
theosophy is idealistic ; consciousness is primary, 
the one indubitablo fact, Avhich can neithei bo 
abiengthened nor weakened by aigument. ‘ I am ' 
IS the testimony of consciousness to itself, and 
naught can disprove its witness, since eveiy 
dispioof, every aigument, must be addiessod to 
that same consciousness, and imply its existence 
To the All Self, matter is but the limitations 
imposed by Himsolt on Ilis thoughts ; to us, 
evolving in a univeiise which is the manifestation 
of oui Logos, raattei is His thought, limitations 
imposed on us by His thought and activity — 
limitations which wo cannot transcend until we 
can leahzo oui selves in Him Human thought, 
though feeble and undeveloped, is of the same 
nature as dmne thought, and inoreasos its powei 
over matter with its mci easing giowth , thought 
IS the one cieative and moulding power, and, as 
evolving man realizes this, and so claiilies Ins 
lower natiiie that this aspect of the self can work 
tluough iti, he becomes the master of that lowei 
nature and of his suiioundmgs, the creator and 
conii oiler of his destiny By thought, mastering 
the science of physical nabuie, he bends it to his 
will and utilizes iti by thought, niasieimg the 
science of the emotions, he builds viitues and 
destioyb vices, by ibouglit, masteiing the science 
of mind, he subdues its turbulent eneigies into 
orderly obedience, by thought, diiecting will and 
contiolhng activity, he brings all things, within 
and without, into subjection to the self, ^ the mnei 
rulei, immortal ^ Only by such fit lule and due 
subjection can man attain perfect health of body, 
emotions, and mind, and xeaeh the highest good. 
Hence many of the piactical theosopiucal teachings 
deal with this power and control of thought. 

The eternity of spiut — more loosely spoken of 
as the nnmortahty of the soul — is an mtegial part 
of theosophical philosophy. It is an inevitable 
deduction from the identity of natuie of the human 
and the umvcisal Self ; ^ unborn, undying, per- 
petual,’ it IS eternal as God Himselt, The con- 
tinuity of consciousness is equally inevitable, since 
the self IS conscious and continuous, and in the 
self must consequently abide all its experiences, 
of which a successive survey is memory. The ex- 
tent to which these memoiies are earned on by 
the material sheaths, or bodies, of the self — 
the survival of the individual and the person — 
will he better considered under the constitution 
of man. 

The method of the unfolding of this continuous 
and conscious self in the human kingdom is by le 
incarnation. Beinoatnabiou is, m faot^ the only 
doctrine of immortality that philosophy can Iook 
at, as Hume said.^ It means that the self, having 
unfolded to the liiiraan stage, appropriates rnattei 
fioxn the three worlds (see below) and builds it 
into bodies, suittiblo for life in those worlds, be- 
ginning m the stage of barbarism, as a' savage of 
a low type. During earth-life lie gathers experi- 
ences, pleasant and painful j aftoi death he meets 
jlUe losulta of these experiences'— -the lowei in the 
1 In M? tminorfcalltj' ol the Soul,’ 


intermediate woild, wheie he sufieis m the appio 
pnate body of matter belonging to that world, and 
the Inghei'm the heavenly woild, where he enjoys 
in the appropiiate body of inattei belonging to that 
woild, and converts all these experiences into 
mental and moial capacities When all aie thus 
conveited, he leturns to earth-life, bunging with 
Jura these capacities wi ought out of expeiiences, 
into new bodies built to ex pi ess and utilize them 
In these he goes thiough asiraihu cycle, gatheiing, 
sufieiing, tiansmulmg, and so on and on , eacdi 
biith brings the fiiutage of the piecedmg lues to 
stait the new pilgnmage, and tins is the inborn 
character and tempei ament mental, moral, phy- 
sical, Step by step he climbs the ladder, woiking 
undei inflexible and inviolable laws, until he 
leaches the stature of the peifcct nian , he passes 
thiough all the classes of the school of life until 
he has mastered all that this woild has to teach, 
and is asekhre — he who has no more to leain He 
IS then a man, beyond biith and death, ‘fitted foi 
immoifcahty,’ loady foi woik m the larger life 

4. Scientific teachings.— Theosophy ditiers from 
modeiu science in the fact that it includes uncloi 
* science ’ investigations into superphysical worlds 
Its methods are the same investigation by ob 
seivation of objective phenomena, reasoning on 
obsei vations, fiaming ot hypotheses, discovery of 
invariable sequences {i e, of natuial laws), le- 
peated expeiiments to verify deductions, and 
formulation of lesults It uses the senses foi 
ohseivatxon, hut the senses mtcnsxUed — supei- 
sonses, in fact — responding to vibiations of niatiei 
hnei than that which afiects the physical senses. 

As with modern sciencG, so with theosophical — 
‘occult science,’ it is usually called— there la a 
body of accepted facta, laid down by lecognizcd 
experts and largely leverifted by later expeiiments, 
and a funge of mociorn discoveries, constantly added 
to, levisecl, and modified The accepted facts have 
been established by geneiations of occult experts, 
and their existence is often refeiied to in the 
scriptures of vaiious religions , the more accessible 
of tnese are being constantly leveiihed by occult 
students to-day, but the laiger cosmological facts 
are beyond oui reach Any disooveiies made by 
students are subject to revision and modification, 
as observations aie repeated and the instruraents 
of observation aie impioved 

(a) Tho CQnshtution of the universe — The broad outline of 
this comes from the seeia of the past, and is laigely conhinied 
in the aciiptures It ajipears leasonable to us, and is congiiioue 
with the observations which we are able to make The laws 
of analogy and recapitulation confirm it, foi we see its outlines 
lepeated m miniature within our own ranije of observation, and 
we sec sequences rapidly repeated in miniature which the seeis 
have described as occuirmg m a univeise—as the leonian evolu- 
tion of the kingdoms of nature is miTmc.ked in tho giowth of 
the embryo m tho womb, A universe consists of seven kinds 
of matter, or planes, of which the densest is called physical 01 
solid , the next finer, astral, 01 water} , the next, mental or 
fiery, tho next, spiritual or airy; the next, supei spiritual oi 
ethereal, and the two finest, an me What aie called solar 
systems are all on the physical piano of the unlveise, and a 
solar system repeats withm itself the seven kinds or states of 
matter, these subdivisions of the vast cosmic plane forming its 
planes, or worlds. 

Within a solar Bystem these subdivisions can be mostly 
studied by less developed seeis, and we are in a field of research 
open to tne occult student of our own day. We find in relation 
to our own earth • ‘physical matter,’ all formed by aggregations 
of similar physical atoms, similar except that some aie positive, 
some negative; these aggiegations are giouped Into solids, 
liquids, gases, and thies kinds of ethers, ‘astral matter,* 
foimed by aggregations of astral atoms, diffeimg from physical 
atoms in shape, and grouped into stales corresponding to the 
physical ; ‘ mental matter,' formed by aggregations ot mental 
atoms, again distinguishable by then form, and again grouped 
as before; the ‘spiritual’ and ‘ saperspliitual worlds' are 
formed on the same plan, each having its own type of atom and 
its own corresponding states of aggiegation Of the ‘divine 
worlds’ wo cannot directly speak. 

(&) The constitution of mmi is analogous to that of the solar 
system, and hence the possibility of knowledge ooncermng it 
As said, he IB a fragment of the Universal Self, and he 19 clothed 
m the matter of hie systeip, In the divine , ivorld dwells his 
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Uue self, the motrul, and hn f’onspiousnesa appiopriatcs matter 
from each of the hve woildo below in ordei that he may Know 
andconquei them , aa tlie continum}^ ‘ 1/ he uses matlei from 
the superapjutual, spiritual, and the flnei reg-ioiu of tJio mental 
world, this IS the ‘apudinl bod^ ’ of whn h yt Paul speaks , 
it Kiowa amltvohes thioui>li the whole of loinoaiiiitiori, 
and horond, but is not chanK^d ox lost in hiith oi death , pi oh 
ably bl Paul ufeis to thia when he apiaks of oui ‘house not 
made with hands, btornnl in the heavens,' winch he aaya * wc 
have ' It 16 this spnit in the spiiitnal body which is the le 
incainiiinK E'*o, oi individual, though the tmm is often used 
to indicite onh the consciousness vvoikmt in the finer mental 
mallu, in what h termed ‘the causal body,’ a subdivision of 
the spiiitual taken sepaintuly When the lemcarnatmp; Eso 
takes a new biith, he appiopiiates some of the ooaisei niattei 
of tin* un ntal woild foi his ‘mental body,' some of the luatloi 
of the astral world foi his ‘ asti d body,’ sniue of the matter of 
the phvsK al woild for liia ‘plnsical body’, his oonsciouBiiess, 
in thinluuK) mental mattei , in desnuiK orsensatmg, uses 
ashal matter /in utnig in the physieal world, uses piiysical 
mattci , these mo ‘the three w^orlds’ in which his e\olution 
Koes oil, and m which ho is affected by buth and death, and is 
a pusonahty', oi person, to the individual, as limited in ex- 
pjf«.-,!o)) by gfros'^ei nnttei , the mental body is closely jolated 
U) the biain, thou'di not dependent on it, save for activity m 
the physical woild , the astial body is mainly coi related with 
the ( eicbio spinal and sympathetic ganKlnt and nerves, and the 
glands, the thiee bodies intoi penetrate each other, mutually 
a( tint* and reacting tlnoughout waking life In sleep conscious 
ness withdiaws fioin the physical body, clothed still in its astral 
and mental garments, living then in the astial world, and 
sometimes, on its loturn, impiesamg on the physical brain some 
of its Gxpeiicnces in vivid and coherent ^di earns', it keeps in 
magnetic touch with its physical body In death this magnetic 
touch 18 broken off, and the consciousness dwells for a wfhile 
m the astral world, called often ‘the intermediate world,* in 
ulation lo those who have passed away from oaith After a 
while the astial body dies, and the man passes in the mental 
body into the mental world, or heaven, whore he abides for a 
period extending to many contuiies, the length depending 
chiefly on the iiohness of his intellectual, emotional, and 
aitistic past life on earth When he has assimilated all the 
expel lences of this natuie accumulated on earth, the mental 
body disintegiafces, the consoiousneas withdraws to the spiritual 
body with all It has gathered to enrich the Ego Then the Ego 
builds a set of new bodies for a now pilgrimage in the three 
woilds, and lefcurns to them by birth Thus the evolution of 
man is can led on in three worlds, brooded over by the spirit — 
himself — the spirit garnering the results and unfolding thereby , 
he IS an inhabitant of the thiee during waking life, of two 
during sleep and for a period after death , of one dui mg hia 
heavenly life The lowest, the physical body, la at present the 
most perfectly organised, and therefore the moat capable of 
leoeiving impressions fioiu without and transmitting them to 
the oonsciouanebs The astial body is rapidly becoming 
organized, and its proper senses are developing, so that it is 
receiving and tiansmitting many impressions from the astral 
world, though geneially with a Uck of sharpness and accuracy , 
these include the phenomena of second sight, premonitions, 
warnings, visions, peiception of phantasms of the living and 
the dead, etc --the phenomena to which modern psychology' is 
paying so much attention An increasing number of people aro 
‘ sensitive,’ 01 ‘psycUio,* and are using the supersenses, te the 
senses of the nstml body', mnie or less consciously The mental 
body IS becoming well oiganized m educated people, but more 
m relation to its oigan, the biain, than as an independent 
vehicle of consGiou<jness, active in its own woild Oonscious 
ne-^s, m the mental body, is m tuined lathei than outwaid 
turned The occultist, having by the piactioe of special 
methods — meditation, roncontration, etc — artvifiGially foi ced 
the evolution of the astial and mental bodies beyond the 
normal, is, as regal ds these, many centuriee ahead of his time , 
he mes the supeisenaes foi life in the astral and menial woilds 
in his waking consciousnesa, and thus oandes on hia investiga 
lions m them as the physical scientist does in tlie physical 
world The dying of the thiee bodies, and the building of new 
ones for each succeasivc life peiiod, is the cause of the Joss of 
memory of past lives; that memory is in the reincarnating 
Ego, and is shared by the consoioiianesa when animating the 
lower bodies only if, in those bodies, the man has realized 
himself as one with the higher 

(c) The law of action and reaotion is universal, and exists xn 
the worlds of emotion, thought, and spit it as much as in the 
physical world Hence a man can build his character as 
soiontifically as he can build up his body, and disvegaid of the 
mental and moral laws is as deatruotlve of mental and moral 
health as disiegard of physical laws is desfemefeive of phybloal 
health The study and utlHsang of the laws, summed up as 

fonns an important patt of iheosophical work 

(d) Molution — The monad gradually unfolds his powers by 
coming into toucli vnth matter and appropriating portions of 
it; he thus passes through thcimnerai, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, until m a highly developed ammal the intelligenos 
reaches the human efcage ; thenceforward reincarnation under 
/tamtes is his moans of unfolding Humanity, on our globe, 
takes on a fresh type— moio, delicately, organised as to the 
nervous systern'r-thp-t of tt root>mca, when a considerable, 
number of reincaniating Bgoa aro ready to develop a higher 
quality of consoiousnesa The third,', or tjemurlan, race, wa^ 
the first to assume the really human type in the middle period 

' of its molnt}o?i--tb0 previous type being embryonic; the 


surviving lemnants of the Lemuiiui aio the negmea and tiio 
many negioid peoples acattm ( cl o\ ei the woi Id The fouith, or 
Atlanlein, race with its sewen sub laoeg— of which the ToUec, 
Aklvadian, Tuianian, and Mongolidii peoples are tyiucal — ih still 
the most mimeioua The fiftli. or Aiyuii, race has aU(aa\ five 
suli-iaces — the Aiyaiis of India, the Mediltruuieaii Aryana 
(Arabs, tlie latei hi gliei eta Egyptians, etc), tlio IiamaiiB, 
Colls, and Teutons— and has yet to develop two moie These 
varying typos affoid to the lumaiiutuig Egos tho neco88ai\ 
varieties for then evolution, each Ego tiiking biitii in the laccs 
and sub races as often as is neresg uy foi the unfolding of tho 
qualities charactciistic of each 

(e) Human p&xfection repeated leincai nations undei 
inviolable Uw, each man reaping exudlv as he has sown, man 
leaches his tonipoiaiy go il— humau }>cifecbion At tho piesent 
stage of evolution it is possible for hun to leach this goal in 
advance of the evolutional y tcim, which will last yet for many 
milhons of years By stienuous oxeitiona and noble and un 
stUisli living, ho may attract tho attention of tho spuitual 
guardians of mankind, who A\ni teacli him how to quicken hia 
evolution, bo that he may enter on ‘the path of hohne'^a,' pass 
through Its five initiations— oi stages of widening conHOioiisneag 
— and become a ‘ mastei,’ the last of the five initiations opening 
thogateivay of supei human evolution Ho may then pass into 
other worlds, oi entei the ranks of the guardians of this world, 
as he willa From the hieraichy of these guiudnns iiavc conn 
tho founders of woild-roligions, bhelessei prophets and toacheis 
being their disciples 

5 . The ethics of theosophy — These aie not 
dehnitely formulated into any code, but consist 
of the highest and puiest teachings of the woild^a 
noblest saints, prophets, and ioundeia of xehgions 
All that IS sweetest and most lofty m the world’s 
Bibles, all that is most mspiiing and ennobling in 
tlie wntin^ys of its philosophers and inoiahsts, 
foi ms tlio ethics of theosopiiy As man lives by 
the highest ethic he can giasp, he becDiiies capable 
of appiecaating ethic yet subliincr , tlie theosophist 
strives to live by the spiiifc of Chuat lather than 
by any legal code, and, cultivating love, he hopes 
to be enlightened by the loids of love Broadly 
speaking, that winch woiks with the Divine Will 
m evolution is light ; that winch woiks against it 
IS wiong , and the best examples of that Will aie 
found in such divme men as the Buddha and tho 
Christ. These the theosophist looks up to as 
examples, and strives to leproduoo their likeness 
in himself. 

6 . The Theosophical Society. — Tins aasociation 
was founded on I 7 tli Nov, 1875, in New Yoik City, 
IJ.S.A , by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and Heniy 
Steele Olcott The former as a Russian noble- 
woman, of extraordinaiy psyolno endowments, and 
these had been trained and cultivated to the 
highest point by her * niasfcor,’ an Eastern occultist ; 
she gave up social laiik, wealth, and family to 
seek him in Tibet, and spent some yeais with huu 
neai Shigatxe, aftoi vvhioh, returning to the woild, 
she gave the icst of liei life to cairying out his 
directions In Amoixca she met, at the famous 
Eddy faimhouse, a man who had won high dis- 
tinction dm mg the Civil Wai, Colonef Ilonry 
Steele Olcott, and he became hex pupil She 
endeavouied first to colbiboiato with the American 
spnituaiists, but, failing m tins, she, with Olcott, 
founded the Theosophical Society , &ho became its 
corresponding secretary, an office winch she held 
for many years, and he its president , its oiganiza 
tion as due to him and he x eniained presidcub until 
his death m 19{)7» when the present writer was 
elected ais his successor. 

The unit of organization i$ a lodge, of not loss than seven 
members , when a number of lodges, not Jc$s than seven, exist 
ill ajoy territory, they may group fcbemselveg into a sootion, or 
national society, which Is self governing, within the wide Innita 
of the general constitution, The central ruling body consists 
of president, vice-pipsident, treasurer, reconliiig secretary, « 
general council consiating of the goneial aeoreUrtes, each 
elected by his own national society, with not less than five 
additional councillors, chosen by ihe general secretarfe?. ft 
meets once a year and deals only . with matters affecting the 
whole SoQtoty ; but it may not meddle with the business of the 
aeodons, unless there be a transgression of the general oonsitifcu 
tlon T^e annual report of 1937 showed 19 national aocuefeieff, 
107i lodges, with 28,678 active members. <Eotuid mh lodge 
are gatheied a oonsiderabl^^ number of sympathizers, and 
helpej's, hut these are not entered on the ifolls. The head^ 
tpiarl/ers of tlie fSooieiy' were first in How YOrk| Ih 1879 the 
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fouridDis loffc America for Indn, and fixed the headqiiarfceia In 
Bombay , in peeembei 1882 they moved to Adyar, a subuib of 
Madias, and theie the headquaiteia have since remained The 
Theosophtcal Society owns there an estate of 206 acres, with 
several fine buildings, and a hbiary which is known all over the 
world of Bcholarship as possessing the finest existing collection 
o! VpaiwadSt as well as some unique Sanskiit HSS 

While the Society exists for the puipose of 
spieading the ideas foiniulated above, it cloes not 
impose belief m them on its membeis, who, pio- 
viding they accept the piinciple of univeisal 
brotherhood, are absolutely free to think as they 
Admission to niembeiship is obtained on 
recommendation of two Follows of the Society, 
and the acceptance of the following objects 

‘ To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
Without distinction of race, creed, sex, oaate or colour 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, 
and science 

To investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man ’ 

The following, xviitten many yeais ago by the 
present president, states the general position of 
the Theosophical Society • 

*The Theosophical Society is composed of students, belonging 
to any leligion in the world or to none, who arc united by theii 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious 
antagonisms, and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever 
their religious opunong, and by their desire to study lellgious 
truths and to shaie the results of their studies with others 
Their bond of union is not the piofession of a common belief, 
but a common search and oapiiatiou foi Tiuth They hold that 
Truth should be sought by study, by reflexion, by puiity of life, 
by devotion to high ideals, and they legaid Truth ns a prize to 
be striven foi, not as a dogma to be imposed by authoiity 
They consider that belief should be the lesulb of individual 
study or m tuition and not ita antecedent, and should lest on 
knowledge, not on asseition They extend toleianoe to all, 
even to the intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, but as a 
duty they x>erform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not to 
punish it They see eveiy i eligion as an expression of the Divinb 
Wisdom, and prefer its study to its coudemuation, and its 
practice to inoaelyiism Peace la their watchword as Truth is 
their aim 

Theosophy is the body of truths which forms the basis of all 
teligions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive posses- 
sion of any It offers a philosophy which renders life intelli 
gible, and which demonsfciates the justice and the love which 
guide evolution It puts death in its rightful place as a recur- 
iing incident in an endless life, opening the gateway of a fuller 
and more ladiant existence It restores to the world the 
Science of the Spiub, teaching man to know the Spirit aa 
himself, and the mind and body aa his seivanta It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling then 
hidden meanings, and Urns Justifying them at the oar of 
intelligence, as they are ever Justified in the eyes of intuition 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
ThecMiophistB endeavour to live them Every one willing to 
study, to be told ant, to aim high, and to work persovenngly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true Theo'iophist 

Theie have been some otishoots from the Theo- 
Boplucal Society which have become independent 
of the central organization, but which spiead the 
sam e truths. There are two intern ational societies, 
with headqnaxteis in America, and some scattered ; 
independent bodies in Geimany and Austria, 

LiTEiurcaB — 1 TMOffiNOS OP TEWSOPnr^^C, W, Lead- 
beater, An Otdhne of Theosophy. London, 1902: Lilian 
iSdgrar, Memmls of Thm^yphy, do,, 1903, Hthel Mallet, ' 
Fmt Steps xn Theosophy^ do. 1900 , Annie Besant, Populaf 
Lediins on Theosophy^ do 1910, The Ancient WtsUom, do 1S97, 
iSeoen P'iinoipUs of Jfan, do 1892, He-iuaamaftonij do. 1905, 
Death and 4/ter, do 1803, KarmUj do 1895, Alan and his 
DQdies% do 1900 , C W Leadb eater, The Astral Plane, do. 
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THEOSOPHY- — Theosophy has chai acieiistics 
which relate it closely to religion, and somewhat 
moie lemotely to philosophy It also attempts to 
deteimino man‘s place in the univeise and to solve 
the riddles or life and of death Like leligion, it 
aims at guaianteemg to its followers a moio 
favourable destiny by showing them the way of 
healing and salvation Like philosophy, it pio- 
poses to have reeouise only bo the resouices xvhich 
natuie, on the one hand, and the human intellect 
on the other, place at its disposal, and it is by 
knowledge that it saves men But the knowledge 
which it obtains is not giounded on the observation 
of facts which are within the leach of oiiUnary in- 
telligences , it IS intuitive, dependent on the ex- 
ceptional deal sightedness of men on a superioi 
level, and communicated by them to then di&ciples 
There is then a theosophical knowledge, just as 
j there is a leligious and a philosophical knowledge 
! Besides, it may well be that the content is throiigh- 
■ out materially the same Such a concept, e <7 , as 
I that of the immoitality of the soul may be found 
I in all thiee. By what distinctive maiks then can 
we leeognize that a doctime is theosophical ? Now 
we know that theie is a ciitenon which makes it 
possible for us, without risk of eiioi, to distinguish 
between what is philosophical and xvhat is religious 
If a doctrine has been established by means of 
obseivation, induction and deduction, it is philo- 
sophical ; it IS religious if there has been concerned 
in its origination an intuition opeiatmg under the 
indnenoe of feeling and imagination j it la only at 
subsequent stages that the oidinaiy processes of 
the human intellect intervene Theosophy also 
begins with affiimations having an intuitive basis, 
ana its constructions may have gieat emotional 
and imaginative significance Having once aecui ed 
this foundation, it may proceed, like theology, to 
construct, la accoi dance with the demands of 
leason, a system of satisfying coheience The 
diffeiouce between theosophy and leligion lies 
neither in then ideas noi in their method It is 
in the attitude which the leligious man, on the 
one hand, and the theosoplnsfc, on the otUei, 
assume towards the objects piesented The one 
hopes to work, by fear, reverence, and adoiation, 
upon the will of powerful beings for his own 
advantage ; the other depends upon himself, upon 
the immediate efficacy of his own knowledge and 
action ; religion la humble, whereas theosophy is 
proud, ^ 

This self-ielianee the theosophist has in common 

1 It is to be noticed, however, that, thoug-h the suggestion of 
pvide is Justifiable in connexion with the esoterio tendencies, 
the prevailing intollectualism, and calm acceptance of giades of 
religions capacity noticeable in modern theosophical teaching, 
yet there is also an clement of IniuiiUby frequently to be found 
iu the modern theosophical attitude. There is a constant 
reference to teachers or adepts, anti it is urged that thoir 
teaching ehonld be accepted with implicit faith. The general 
eflioaoy of knowledge in obtaining the desired results may 
indeed be exaggerated and become an incentive to pride, hut 
the individual thinker is not encouraged to depend merely on 
his own knowledge or even on the knowledge of his contem- 
poraries He, ana they also* must look backwards with rever- 
ence to the past and accept the tcaclungs which have been 
handed down from remote ages and are redisooverable for men . 
of the present age when the mare modern excrcgcenaes upon 
religious systems have been removed- 
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with the magician Both— the one moie con- 
sciously than the other— admit the existence in 
the universe of hidden forces, foi the contiol of 
which knowledge of them la sufhcient Both also 
show individualistic tendencies They detach them- 
selves from the leligioiis community and break 
through the tiadition officially lecognized aiound 
them But we may notice at least this dideienco 
between the magician and the theo&ophiat the 
one aims at using liis power in an external way— 
ho desires to coniiol natuie toi the advantage or 
the disadvantage of his fellows , the other is a 
contemplative, who acts but little except on him- 
self and for his own sake ^ The theosopliical spiiit 
has left a veiy deep inaik upon Indian thought. 
It IS possible to tiace its influence fiom its oiigin 
to oui own day India would be for the investi- 
gatoi a lemaikabie field for study if the chrono- 
logical sequence of ideas and systems were not 
enveloped in a darkness which up to the present 
time has not been penetrated It is impossible for 
us to date the most impoitani of the texts from 
which we deiive our intoiiuation Many of them 
are much latei than the peiiod when the theories 
which they set foith were foimulatod Undei 
such ciicuinstances it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to settle the debit and credit side of the account 
of each school. Perhaps, howevei , one result may 
be consideied to be now established* thoie has 
been in India a continuity of tlieosophioal tendency 
The systems inteilace with and influence one 
anothei The intuition on which then authois 
pude themselves consists in peiceiving afxesh the 
Hiuths’ which a kind of heiedity has tended to 
fix in the Indian mentality. The task of the gieat 
philosophical schools has to a large extent been 
that of systematizing the ideas aheadywoiked out 
in the Upani^ads Buddhism woulci be unintel- 
ligible if the way had not been prepared foi it, if 
not in these very schools, at least m antecedent 
gioups healing a very stiong xesemblanoe to them 
And the reformers who have appealed m India la 
such huge numbeis since the Middle Ages have 
diunk at the same souice If, then, we cannot 
yet dieam of giving a stiictl^ histoiical presenta- 
tion of theosophical speculations, it is at least not 
impossible to di&cein the oidei m which the piin- 
oipal systems have appealed. We shall follow ( 1 ) 
the development of this thought in ciicles which 
aie, if not, stiiotly speaking, BiMimamc, at least 
closely related to Biahmanisra (the Upanisach and 
the Vedanta, the Sankhya, and the Yoga) j (2) the 
transfoimation of theosophy into religion (into 
Jaimsm and Buddhism ) 5 (3) its inouisiona into 
popular religions of long standing, with which it 
has associated itself, not without a certain saeiifice 
of its own character and significance ; and finally 
[1 This statement should, howevm, be slightly modified when 
applied to modern theosophy m India On the one hand, this 
shows an afiinity to mag'lo, in that ife is g-reafcly interested m the 
details o! existence upon planes other than the phyaioal, and so 
takes up a 9l%htb' matenalisbio attitude to those oxiatences 
whioh are ostensibly non-material, The inhabitants ot the 
astral and mental pianos might for practical purposes be 
described as mafceriahzationfi of spiritual entities Again, a 
distinct claim is put foi ward by theosophy to the discovary and 
use of hitherto unknown laws of nature, and the power which 
18 thus put into the hands of the export occultist who is also 
a theosophist is not altogether diffei ent from the power claimed 
by the magician But, on the other hand, it must be frankly 
acknowledged tliat the modern theosophist In India does not, 
like some magicians, separate himself from the community to 
such an extent as to desire to use his powers for merely selfish 
purposes Further, the ends at which he aims are ultimately 
of a spiritual rather than of a materialistic oharoctei, and in 
this he shows lua superiority over the Christian Scientist !u 

S ieot of the excessive attention paid by the latter to the 
ms of bodily health It is thus undoubtedly true that the 
modem theosophist a contemplative, to the extent that he 
places the spiritual far above the material, but ho is perhaps 
le$s inolinea than^ his forefathers In India to be inter e»ted 
merely m hie own concerns, and he is more inclined to use for 
soolal purposes the powers which contomplrtibn and thought; 
cxinoontramon have seemed for him,} , 

VOh.XIl.— 20 ’ , ^ ' 


(4) we shall see how modem theosophy m India is 
dominated by ancient philosophical tiaditioii, 

1 . The Brahmanic theosophy.— ( 1 ) The hegin- 
mngs — The two tendencies which chaiaoteiize 
Hindu thought thioughoufc its ooiu&e appear eaily 
m Biahmanic ciiides The one is the spiut of 
tradition the iites and foimulaa do not show the 
expected lesults unless they are lepeated just in 
the way in which the ‘fatheis’ institutod them 
at the beginning Not only will cveiy innovation 
and eveiy addition be avoided, but an even luoie 
necessaiy requiieinent is that the sacred acts shall 
be peifoimed only by those who arc in possession 
of liturgical knowledge, viz by the Biahmans 
The dhaima, % e the rule, which derives its 
authonty simply fiom its antiquity, thus giadualW 
extends its domination over men’s minds It 
becomes systematized in one of the six dm Marias, 
the PUrvd Mlmam^d Anxious caie m obsmving 
traditional forms has cieated the powoi of the 
pnesthood. The fathers of families have been 
depiived of then leligioiis importance to the 
advantage of the Buihmans The gulf between 
sacied and pioiane makes itself moie and moie 
evident 

Conti anwise, it is the spirit of novelty which 
manifests itself in the other tendency Dm mg all 
theVedic peiiod the tieasuiy of hymns and lites 
IS taking form and being constantly enriched If 
the gods have at first made use of these, it is 
not the gods who have levealed the knowledge of 
them The fsis have *seen’ and have communi- 
cated then visions to nien,^ The gods would have 
piefeiied to have the exclusive propiietoislnp 

Signs of this double tendency aie to be found 
even in the same texts We may be sure that, m 
cncles as yet differing slightly from one another, 
tiadition and oixginality existed side by side with 
out oftence Why bhould they have enteied into 
conflict ’ Did not both of them find their point of 
departure in the same hymns ? Most of the Vedic 
deities can scarcely be distinguished fiom the 
foicea and elements in which they reveal their 
power. They have almost no oharacteiization, 
and they represent vaguely the divine which pei- 
meates the objects and phenomena of natuie Out 
of this naturalism, frequently lude in chaiactei, 
theie easily emeige the pantheistic conceptions 
which were so soon to dominate Indian theosophy. 
Besides, do not ritualists and innovators alike 
make knowledge the essential condition of leligioiis 
ellicacy ? Are not both of them Biahmana, i e. 
the heus of the magicians who weie charged at 
the beginning with the protection of the sacred 
iite fiom the pernicious influence of evil spirits? 
Finally — and most impoitant of all— -do not both 
believe that theie is in eveiy bein^j and in every 
sacied act a mys>teiious eneigy which establishes 
harmony and co-oidination betwooii man and the 
umveise? And aie they not now on the eaitli, 
like the ‘ fatheis ’ of ancient times and the gods in 
the heavens, the dejiositaiiea and the agents of 
this mysteiioua foice, creator of ordei and of life? 
When theie is the thought of turning theaeoiet 
ower ot the sacrifice to the benefit of the in* 
ividual, with a view to assuring him of happiness 
beyond the grave and guaranteeing him against 
a second death which would be final, theie aie 
here the essential elements of theosopliic doctrine 
—desire for deliverance from suffering and death, 
hope to succeed by personal effort, confidence in 
the saving efficacy of knowledge. 

(2) The ancient Upani^ads^ — Theosophical 
thought, which is to be fotind m germ in the 
hymns and in the BrdhrrianaSi obtains form and 
consistency in the Upamsads (g[*v*)* Certainly 
the aathois of those old treatises were, far from 
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havmf^bioken then conneMon wthtlietiaditional 
cuU. But they Jove to give the sacied aciioua a 
symbolic inteipietaiion which will lelieve them 
of thou iiiechame.il and founal chaiactoi A still 
moie foignifioant thing is that they manifest a well- 
maihed oBotoiH* tendency usually a long time is 
spent in axipcabng to the mastei liefoie ho consents 
to leveal the siijneine truth, and the disciple is 
undei obligation not to tiansuut it him self except 
to a paitiLiilaily deai and well-qualified peison 
The method of discovery is always intunsion , 
thought pioceeds by abiupt illuminations Moving 
impetuously and boldly, it puts asseitions side by 
side with one another without concerning itself 
about then conbiadictoiiness It does not demon- 
strate ; it is content to illustrate by beautiful 
uietaphois and ariesting similes 
In an as yet vague foim the idea of the essential 
unity of the iiniveise was implicitly contained in 
the Bialiraanic* theory of saciihoe There is now 
posited the existence of a Being m which all that 
IS finds its reality This Being is called Bmhrmn^ 
the name of the eneigy which manifests itself in 
the saci ed action 1 1 is also designated the dtrmn^ 
i 0 , the self 01 the soul of all that lives 
‘Let one worship Brahman, knowing that he la the leahty 
Let one worehip the ahnan The (Uinan has for body the Wo i 
foi form, the Iifflit , for essence apace It can take all fourih 
accoidinj^ to ita mclniaLion , It pcimeitea all the world 
It lb the essoncG of hfo , it is the es'nence of mjsolf 
Thus the theme is stated which the Upamsads go 
on to develop and repeat without intei mission, 

Thia Bein[i: is one and absolute IIo has no deteinunationB 
One can say nothing of him except that he is No definition is 
possible W e vnaj at least ti v to name him, so convinced az e we 
still that we Icnow the Being of which we know the name He is 
* that,’ iatt He is ‘No, no,’ for we deny every quality, which 
would serve only to limit him, He is the realit}’- — the loality of 
roahtie*?, miya BCttyaaya Beyond the leach of all comparisons, 
he is bliss, a negative bliss, and, in consequence, abbolute He 
IS without a sicoiid He is my ntinan, the leahty of me 
There is an identity'’ between the Ciirmn which I am and 
Brahman *I am Btahman* ‘Thou, thou ait that' The 
umvercal soul and the individual soul aie one 
The world also is real, It deiiveg its reality fiom BvahKnan^ 
the only lealiby. A paiallel between the psyolucal and the 
ooamlcal is founded upon the unitj between the individual soul 
and the world soul. The cosmos and tlie aie the two 
aspects of the same reality, and the paiallel elements which 
constitute them sustain themselves upon each other 
Ifmally, Brahman is theieahty not only of the individual and 
of phenomenal existence, but also of transcend ontal existence 
For there are two forms of Brahman^ the one coiporeal, the 
other incorpoieal; the one mortal, the othu immoital, the 
OK© mobile, the other immobile j the one inanifostod the 
other tianBGendenti(fyai) 2 

In Its indivjdimli/ised foim the soul could not have the bliss 
which is the exclusive pieiogative of the Absolute Being The 
limited Ego is in contact with the noii-Ego, and is unhappy 
while experionclng the altei nations of pleasuie and of pain, the 
impermanence and the vanity of finite things In truth, ‘he 
who IS another than himself ig snffeiing ' This mleorv is horn of 
individuality and lasts equally long The active self, the pva, 
la involved, through its activity, in a sprios of existences of 
which each one is determined as to its quality by the quality of 
tho oxiBtence which has pieceded it ‘According as a man 
acts, acooidmg as he conduota himself, so ia he reborn/^ 
‘Thioiigh good woik a man js reborn In a good state, thiougb 
evil woikin an evil state,' 4 and so on, indefinitely If the me 
is evil, it is because the man m his ignorance btmeves himself 
a person and says, * I am such and such a one, this thing belongs 
to me* This eiror and the activities which lesulfc ftom It 
entangle him in the meshes of a life which ever begins anew 
Thus the wsa man j earns after ropose in the Absomte, m Hie 
bosom of a Being in whom alone are permanence and truth, 
How shall a man succeed in quonching individuality, which js 
the cause of all suffenuft ? It is not by means of action, smoe 
notion on the contraiy la source of individual life Even 
aacetioifim has only tho value of a piopaideufcio it tends to 
WAida salvation, but it does not save* One way only is opou 
to the soul desirous of deliverance, and that is knowledge 4 
Knowledge is uecpssary, not now of rites and their meaning, 
Imt of Brahrmtu himself, And sine© knowledge of Bi ajitnan 
means ieali< 5 ation,of the identity of tho self and the Being who 
alone exists, one must bo able to say to this Being: ‘Thou, 
thou art the dfmdJi of all that exists TliUt which tnou art, t 
am that , , Thou art tho Boalitj.’ Thia saving knowledge 
can ha reached only t hiough inner vision Tho individiml sup 

1 ^atapatTia Bnlhinmctf x* vi, s. i tf* 
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pressing his senses destrois all contact ivitb tho outei woild 
and finds Bt ahman in hinibelf ‘ The eye w’ould not flash forth 
to meet him, nor woid, noi sense, noi woiks, nor asc'ctic 
practices But if the mind is oahn, if the heait is pure, then 
one contemplates the indnisible JJi ahman One oauiiob know 
him except in the heait 'i If the Absolute cannot bo giaspcd, 
one may at least appioach him by intense meditation duected 
tow aids the symbols of him, and voiy especially by meditation 
upon tho mystic syllable Om, for ‘m tiuth tins syllaDio la 
Bi ahman , in truth it is the supieme existence , it is the best 
fuloium of existence , it is the ultimate gicmiid '2 United with 
Biahman^ the individual belf has no nime a distinct conscious 
ness ‘It is when theie arc two existences that one hoars, 
sees, and icnows the other, but when for any one everything has 
become his own propel self, how could tliere be anything which 
he could bee, hear, and understand? ' 2 Moiecvei, absorbed in 
the Being wlio is altogethei happiness, he shaies m this in 
finite bliss 


(3) The Veddnta.’-'Ol the six philosopJiical 
schools which claim connexion with Birihnmnism — 
moie exactly, of the six schools which Biahmamsm 
has claiinetl as its own and which it has annexed 
— three only have given assistance to the elahoia* 
Uon of theosophical doctime* They aie the 
Sankliya, the Yoga, and tho Vedanta [qq v.) The 
last school IS the only one of the tliiee winch 
devotes itself to an explicit continuation of tlie 
ancient Upamsads We shall theiefore begin with 
it, although, veiy pxobahly, it <lid not attain its 
full development until aftei the two otheis. 

The name Vedanta does not designate a single 
homogeneous school* Theie is a stiictly monistic 
Vedanta reality pertains to Brahman alone j all 
outside of him is nothing but appeal ance 
this is the thesis of Saukaia,'^ at the beginning 
of the 9th century Other Vedantiiis piofe&s a 
modified monism-— the Visistdflvaita of Brimanuja 
[q'O } 11th century). Otheis finally abandon 
monism altogether, not in the sense that they put 
mind and matter ovei against each othei, but 
because they allow an essential difloience between 
the individual self and the univeisal self, these 
last attach themselves to Madhva {qv , 12 th 
century). But, howevei gieat their ctiflei enees, 
the thiee teach eis all invoke the authoxity of 
Badaidyana, the reputed authoi of the Vedanta 
Sutras i and all three have written on this oldei 
teaching a com men tax y which is the fundamental 
text of their lespective schools, 

Etoanu^a has more right than Sankaia to claim 
lo continue the teaching of the Sutras. But 
Sankara more than the two others, moie even than 
lladarayana, is in the line of succession to tlio 
Upamsads. While Rslmanuja and Madhva aie 
explicitly tlieistic and teach that God, the autlioi 
of all gi’acG, saves those who give to Him the 
worship of love and faith, Sankara attnbutes to 
God (Isvara) an appaient existence only, and an 
aocessoiy 16 I 0 in the genesis of salvation Cori" 
soq^uently the Instoiy of theosophical cloGtiinGS in 
India is directly concerned with Him alone 


The first si/ira of BadarfLyaija thus states the objoct of the 
Vedanta ‘Now comes the study of Bi ahman* To knov 
BrahmaUi itia not enough to open the eyes and the eais and 
search for Being in the world which surrouudB us Between 
the Ego and the nou-Ego there is an irreducible opposition the 
senses and the undeistandlng which peiceive and appreciate 
the non Ego either ti ansfer to the object tho qualities of 
the aublect or transfer to the subject that which they 
believe fehej know of tho object. In either case external cogni- 
tion is Vitiated by error, the true name of thia pretended 
knowledge la ‘nescience* iamdy&) Outside of ua the senses 
and the understanding give us only tho cognibop of the 
phenomena of ‘heoonnngy Now Being, in leallty, does not 
‘ become ’ j it is If it woi e ‘ becoming,’ it would not ‘ be ’ , for 
it is impossible to see how that which is not could come to be 
All becoming is only an appeaiance, an illusion. 

Tilts Being, the only reaUtv, retains in the Vedanta the name 
of Bi ahman This is the absolute Brahman, Without deter 
mination, or, as the Vcdantins say. without quality j beyond 
time and space and causation, for time, space, and causation 
belong to the world of appearance, of amdyd ‘ Being Is one ; 
all plurality results from false knowledge.’ As 16 la impossible 
for me to doubt tho reality of mjsclf— I could not expiosa this 
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doubti except in my exiatence— ‘ I am Brahman,* 

provided that *T* am denuded of eveiy quality and of all 
oontlngenoy, of cvoiythirm which con*ititute8 my individuality 
In this way I am Biuhman eutue, foi Brahman, being 
absolute, could nob have paits 

Noscienc c is not only a i elation between the subject Knowing 
and the object known , it is also the relation which emciriis 
between the absolute Biah 7 na 7 i and the woild of names and 
toiina To ibis (osimc power, more paititnUily, the n unn 
mdyd IS given Mdyd (<7 y ) signillea the alteration which tal cs 
place in Brahnian and in the self ns both pass fioin tlit, 
category of the Absolute into those of time, space, and cause— 
an illusoiy alteiatiou, which aiTeits the ultimate Being and the 
self only in appeal ance Mai/d modifies on the one hand 
Bjahynan and thus creates the world, but it modifies also 
in the same way the Ego and cieates the individual Egos By 
the existence of ^ndyfi the unqualified Biahman becomes the 
<\\mliti&i\ Biahman, the B} ahman, the lower Biajiman 
Saukaia gives to this B)ahman also the name of God, lAvaia, 
but this God, His attributes, and the world which the lowei 
Buihman cieatcs, pieseivcs, and destioys, do not exist save in 
viitue of nestience, all is phenomenal, illusory From the 
point of view of true knowledge, theie is nelthei cause noi 
effect , neithei I^vaia nor woild , neithei agent nor act , but 
only Being unchangeable, indeteiminate Undei the influence 
of the dtnuui becomes a jlva. The jlia becomes in- 

dividualized thi migh everything which serves it aa a substratum, 
or iipadhi — the body, the aenbes, the powei of action, and the 
faculties of Knowledge But the attributes of the Jlva have no 
moie leality than those of Irivaia Tiulv speaking, the self is 
not a pioducfc , it is incoiporenl, spiritual, immutable, infinite, 
one 

For practical purposes and provisionally, bqth the world and 
the individual exist To both of them even SauKaia pays con 
stdeiable attention Both aie subjects and objects of action 
Then destiny is determined by kanna *An act cannot be 
annulled , this Is the univei sal law , 01 , at least it cannot be 
annulled except thiough working out the result * Action pio 
duces life, and life pioduces acUon The self which acts will 
be icborn for action, and, again, for lebirth The t hain of 
causes and effects has not had a beginning How could it ha\ 0 
an end ? Fortunately, cause and effect, act and result, are the 
woik of nescience And what nescience has pioduced, know- 
ledge will destroy ‘ As long as nescience has not been abolished, 
the individuality of the self is not abolished, and the mdivuluai 
soul continues to be the sphere of good and evil ’ The in 
dividual can, by a knowledge of Biakman, escape from harma 
and the misery of a limited life If ho has disco veied how he 
may attain this by a severe spiritual discipline, he can, through 
conoentiatlng his thought upon himself and by a kind of 
spontaneous effort, reach the ‘peifecfc viaion,' to, he can 
peiceive the afma^i m himself and thus have an intuition of 
hia identity with the supremo B) ahma^i This vision destroys 
in him the iqranants of peisonality and dissipates the miiage of 
the empirical world He is saved. He is Brah 7 n(m, and m 
oonsequence he is, m an absolute sense, being, thought, and 
iiliss 

{4:) The Sdn/chya — The Sankhya {gf.'O,) is of 
anoieni oiigm, for its influence upon piiniitive 
Buddhism cannot well ho disputed, The mam 
pionouncements of the school are, howevei, of 
later date, and Several centuries subsequent to the 
Mrth of Buddha, Fortunately there are othei 
•woilcs — the Mcthdbhdrata and some ancient 
Buddhistic writings — which mark out the path of de- 
velopment from the Upa7mnds to the classical foiin 
of the Sankhya, As we now have it, the Saukhya, 
lealistxo and atheistical, is Biahmanical. It has 
no difficulty in including the Veda among the 
standards or knowledge. It may he that, originat- 
ing outside of Bialimanism, it was at a latei date 
recognized by the lattei, and has paid for this 
advantage by an adhesion, moie or less nominal, 
to the authoiity of revelation. Nevertheless, as 
we find in woiks undoubtedly orthodox the ante- 
cedents of several essential docbiines of this 
system, it is more prohable that it has oiiginated 
from the same circles as those in which the ancient 
Upam^ads were elaborated. Its genesis cau be 
best explained if it is regarded as a product of 
reaction against the, radical idealism ■which is 
implioxt in the Upanisads and develops iii the 
Vedanta, 

The B&ffidiya posits the ahaoluto reabty of the empirical 
world 0 It 13 bald that the world of thiuKs is the theatre of a 
perpetual becoming and that it is impossible to predicate being 
of that which is impermanent, its answer is that a thing la not 
real only at the moment when it manifests itself , it baa also 
a subUo aiato, in which it exists potonfclaUy in its cause!, Foi 
thectfoctm already to be found in its entirety in the cause! 
♦The effect and its oause aro one' To affirm tl>B reafity of 
thirtF^ When they are in the subtle state is to assert that the> 
are already substantial. The ordinary man ia unable to see 


them in their causes because his sensos ai e loo gross If, by 
ecstasy or aa a lewaicl of exceptional merit, ho mtonsilles hie 
power of vision, ho will peiccivo tlio subtle as easily as the 
gloss 

Wholhci subtle 01 giosa, the ivoild is easontially lojiiposili 
ind changing Now pvei\ complex Uiing inipliea a simple 
Bomg foi the sake of whom u, is foi mod , every Uihig that 
(hanges changes onlj' foi tiie siKc of an iniinutablo Being 
Thus, o\cr against a suhsiaiico composite and changing, the 
Slnkiiya philosophy posits a simple and sLablc substaiico, with 
which is the sphue of becoming, it lontiasti the 
puru^a, which is Being Eveiy thing that acts or 18 acted upon, 
everything that changes and lives, the object Known, the act 
and the 01 guns of knowledge, all deptnd upon ptalfti This 
mcludoa ^vxr) as well as ci>o(ns, suicl, m the living being, the 
iptJXvj must 110111 ish itself UKe the in oulei to suutaln life 

and growth 

The change which emerges in the physical and psychical 
univeise la a legular evolution, taking the foim of a doteiraina 
tion, a growing complexity, an mcieasuig inatermllby. In its 
creative aspect evolution bungs the gross out of the subtle 
At the diasolution of the woild the gross resolvca itself into 
the subtle The Sinkhya, which has mmuttlj des,cubed the 
successive phases of the evolutionary pioccssts, posits 24 piin 
ciples (faWyas) which aie airanged in oidei, fiom the piaLcti, 
the common foundation of all phtnomenal exiateuce, to the 
giosB elements and theii combinations It is because the 
pi alxti IS not simple that it has been able thus to produce all 
the things of the physical and mental woild It is threefold 
It is composed of throe factors, themselves subatantial, which 
ai o called gimas These are sattva, ta^as, and goodness, 

passion, and darkness It is by their presence in infinitely 
varying quantities that things affect men diffeiently 

The IS fftffwtti} which m the evolution emeigo bet^y eon pral'iti 
at the one ond and the gioss elements at the other unite to 
form the ‘characteristic oody,’ the lingct daiha The h)iga 
sarira is subtle and is to the gioss body as the cause is to the 
effect , it explains the differences, both physical and psychical, 
which distinguish individuals from one anothei. Whilab the 
gross body is destioj cd by death, the hnga iai b ii passes fiom 
birth to biith and constitutes the identity of the individual m 
the series of its existences In eveiy life it becomes iichei 01 
pooler accoiding to all that a man thinks, does, or resolves It 
18 like capital which beam as intciest the quality of succeeding 
existence The ohaiacteiisUcs of the 01 the soul, aie 

directly the converse of those of p}alW^ The puru^a n 
simple, immutable, inactive, unpioduotivc, without j7tqiaa It 
is also multiple Because all the souls have not the same kind 
of knowledge, and becauso some are fiee and others are still 
bound, it follows of necessity that theie is an infinity of souls, 
But the puru^a is m itself independent of all individualization 
to such an extent that we can always speak of it in the singular. 
The puirni^a is light and undoi standing, it is light without even 
having anything to illumine, it thinks without even having 
any object of knowledge 

Being and becoming, both infinite, are not placed simply 
over against each other There is a relation eatabllshed 
between them which explains creation, knowledge, and salva- 
tion The neighbourhood of the puru^a in fact causes in the 
pralx^i an excitation which lead 8 in ife to the formation of a 
subtle body m connexion with each pwrnga But the subtle 
body ia only the substiatum of the consoioua life That 
emerges m virtue of the immediate presence of the soul It 
IS the form 111 which is expiessed the 1 elation between the 
puru^a and pi Now this relation involves Suffering for 

the soul It la real, but it is not inherent m the soul Because 
it IB real, deliverance la neceaaaiy , because it i 8 not inherent, 
deliverance Is possible. 

Both the pumsa and the praKfit have to submit to certain 
consequences of the relation in which they ue bound "Wiien 
illuminated by the the modifications which take place 

in the of the individual become conscious These again 
arc lefleotod upon the soul, which thus becomes subject to all 
the interplay of tho affections. It w m this roundabout way 
that the soul arrives at a knowledge of itself Foi, though it 
is the subject of all knowledge, the pui mu cannot know itself 
directly. This knowledge becomes possible through a leflexion 
coming from the mirror provided by the mternar organ. Tlie 
pufvscty full of lightj but inactive, and tiie prakrt^i active but 
unconscious, stand to each other in tho relation of the paralytic 
to the blind Their association is discovered to be bonefiolal 
for both In the service of the the prahrU is creative, 

and this creation has no other end than to make knowledge 
possible for the eoul— which knowledge nooesaarily eventuates 
in palvafeioti, , 

A slow and elaborate process ib necessary to meak the bond 
and suppress suffering This is the main intention— not to 
destroy actual suffering, which on other grounds would be fni 

S osalble, but to make it abortive in its germ oi in the persistent 
isposifciong stored in subtle form m the internal oigan. A 
internal struggle brings a man from the natinal state— 
the morbid state— to absolute healing Works and asceti- 
cism may prepare the ground, but it la knowledge Which m truly > 
©fficaoiouQ. By meang^ of study, self contemplation, ond medi- 
tation* we may arrive at an astoition of the tiufch . ‘lam not? 
notbmg ia mine ) this 3 s not me,* One thus gels a direot per 
oeption of tbc distinction between the Ego and the prdBxii 
TO establish this dietiucHon Is 60 destroy the bond and to m 
the p\tfU§oir in ite'absolnte punty, Hehoeforth the soul lias no 
otiier substratum than Itself j there is no further a^ifroclatinn 
with tho subtle bod.y, no refiexlon oast by it,’ the soul is healecU 
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*3l\xq pi alfti also derives advaiifcagp fiom a deliveiaiico which, 
In ellecfc, giippi esses suftpring foi it, inaanmch as suffering is 
not felt except foi so long as tho pialciti is illumined by the 
soul As it would not be creative except in i elation to the soul 
and Its salvation, it ceases to be active and returns to the 
oiigmil equilibunm of tho guna9 Moreover, this healing has 
no \ nine except for the hbeiated soul ‘Since, notwithsiand 
inpr the Infinity of time, Iheie aio still souls not libeiated, there 
will be such to all cteniity ’ ^ 

(5) The Yoga. — It miglit be asked if in the 
liistoiy of Indian theosophy the place of the Yoga 
{pv ) 18 tiuly next to the Vedanta and the Sankhya, 
if its afhnities are not in an altogcfcliei difleicnt 
direction and with the group of systems which, 
though they adopted many theosophical ideas, 
aie obviously theistic and devotional m tendency. 
Does it not make a place for God, for that Isv.u a 
who IS a 'soul apait,^ a unique Being, eternal, all- 
poxveiful, all good, all-knowing, exposed to no 
suffeiing, to no desiie or change’ Does not this 
God show an infinitely benevolent activity on 
behalf of men desiious of salvation ’ Does He not 
vouohsate spuitual vision to His elect? Does not 
tho'^ogrlf to obtain salvation, siuieiidei himself to 
God with that feeling of complete abandonment 
which IS called p? anidhann ’ Finally, is not salva- 
tion obtained by means of a discipline in which 
the stiicbly intellectual piocesses have little place ’ 
What have the recognized means foi purifying the 
body and delivering the soul from the oigan of 
thought to do with the puisiiit of plana, the know- 
ledge which bungs salvation’ 

It IS easy to answer these objections First of 
all we may lemaik that the r61e attiibuted to 
I^vara in the scheme of salvation is leally second- 
ary. After the piehminaiy process is gone 
through, theie is no fiiitliei inteivention of divine 
assistance to second the efloits of the yogi, and 
eveiy thing happens as if he had only Ins own 
powers to rely upon, Fuithei, the aupieme end 
IS not, by any means, as in theistic lehgions, 
eternal life in God or neai God ; what is desiied is 
the absolute isolation of tho individual soul. It 
follows that, probably, when the Yoga came to he 
systematized, Isvata was merely a suivival of a 
period when piacbices^ of asceticism and soiceiy 
were associated with Siva, a god whose vigoions 
peisonahty might seem incompatible with an 
exclusively human conception of salvation In 
line, X^vara was no moie an inconvenient intrusion 
m the Brahmanical Yoga than in the monistic 
Vedanta , it is even possible that liis presence was 
mdneoUy the si^n of the penetiation of the Yoga 
by the tneosophical spirit. 

The Yoga, desirous of specially emphasizing the 
practical conditions of 'meditation and saving 
ecstasy, would naturally disiegaid study and 
reflexion, since neither of them was of seivice in 
seeming the maivellous powers for which the 
yogi was ambitious. But, as in Brahmanizing 
itself it iiad adopted veiy nearly in its entirety 
the doctrine of the Sankhya, there was i eally no 
need to indicate the acquisition of knowledge as 
among the demands imposed by the need for salva- 
tion, This acquisition could have been considered 
as implicitly prescribed fiom beginning to end. 
In any case it is interesting to point out that in an 
Upammd gieatly influenced by Yoga ideas, the 
Mmtri Upanisaa, the examination of lefiexion 
had a place among the members of Yoga Perhaps 
have m this a proof diawn fiom a period before 
the Yoga became entiiely allied to the Sfinkliya, 

In other ohaiacteristios the Yoga shows itself 
faithful to the theosophicai spirit. It rests upon 
very ancient beliefs closely related to magic The 
remarkable manifestations of patience, will-power, 
and intelligence reveal the presence of supernatural 
faculties and imply in tneir possessors a new 
acquisition of energy, Besides, the aecomplish- 
I Bmhhya Buirm, i, 168 . 


inent of salvation depends entirely upon personal 
efiorb. Theie is no possible doubt that the Yoga 
belongs legitimately to the same spiiitual family 
as the Sankhya anci the Yedanta 
Propel ly speaking, the Yoga is the act by which 
the senses and the understanding aie held m 
lestiamt , turned lesolutely in one single duection, 
the mind acquires greater foice and oeitam new 
faculties The piocesses legauled as efficacious 
had already been employed toi a long time when 
Pataujali lormulated his thooiy of them If, as 
is piobable, the authoi of the Yoga Sutras is the 
same aa the illustiious giammaiian of the same 
name, then this spiiitual discipline was systemat 
ized in the 2nd cent B c But, in the influence 
which fiom the begmnmg it excited upon Buddh- 
ism, we have proof that it goes muchfaither back 
The pioper object of the Yoga, as supplied with 
doctiines by the Sankhya, is, as the first of the 
says, Hhe suppiession of the modifications 
of the thinking pimciple,’ i e, of the undei stand- 
ing Fieed fiom all cJutta, fclie puiusa legams its 
own natuio We are not concerned, as m the 
Vedanta, with lecognizing by an eftoit of thought 
the identity of the Ego and the universal self , nor 
with distinguishing, as in the Sankhya, the self 
fiom that which is not the self , the aim is to 
bring about the integration of the soul, iii which 
consists hei salvation 

The yogi pupil haa difficult conditions to fulfil A long and 
painful proceass of pieparation is imposed upon him, ao that he 
may tiiumph over all the obstacles inherent in the feebleness 
of man It is m the first phase of this piocess that devotion 
and the practice of mortification have their parts to play 
Whenever this piopsadeutic has fulfilled its functions, the adept 
may pi ocoed to exercises which lead to the suppression of the 
intellectual functions and tho dotaohniont of the soul Accord- 
ing to the authoritative scheme, the piogramme of this gym- 
nastic is divided into eight meuibeis Five of these rubucs aim 
at the bringing of the bodj under control They comprise 
interdictions and injunctions, prescuptions lelative to the 
positions to bo taken in meditation, and otheiB which have for 
then aim the control of bieathing*, and, finally, tho procedure 
which has to bo followed m reaUaining the senses and destiny 
ing: communications between themmdand the external \soild 
Theie is special insistence upon the i emulation of the breath, 
on the ground that individual life and thought are bound up 
with respiration, and that to contiol tho one is to dominate the 
other When, finally, the body has been purified, it becomes 
possible to exeioise control on thought , three kinds of exeicises 
lead it progressively towards unification, the destiuUion of 
individuality, and isolation 

Another method, more violent and more complicated, is 
founded upon a most bizaiie kind of physiology Thiou^h 
modifying and even stopping the cliculation of the vital spirits 
in the channels of the body, the yogi succeeds m suppressing 
the natural functions of the understanding and m exalting the 
power of action and of vision Strange phenomena accompany 
the last phases of this spiritual process colours appeal which 
are Invisible to the ordinary man , sounds are heaid , the yogi 
sinks into a ‘ mystic slumber ’ Sometimes also the strain of so 
much effort ends in madnebS, The texts expatiate at great 
length on the manifold advantages which Yoga brings to its 
disciples Fust of all there aie benefits of an entuely mundane 
chaiacter health, jouth, and beauty Especially there is 
obtained a 'soveieign power’ which enables those who possess 
it to realize immediately all that they desiie, to make them- 
selves at will exceed mgl> small oi big, light oi heavy , to contiol 
the elements , to guide the will or sentiments of another , to 
change the nature of substances, to distribute theh personalitj 
amongst several different bodies, etc But for the yogi the 
bpintual results have moie value In seven stages the soul 
obtains liberation, fiist of all from the external woild, then from 
the hindrances which come to it through its association with the 
organs of the intelligenoe and the will Liberated fiom the 
world of results, the soul rejoices in pure tranqmlhtj , dissociated 
flora the internal I oigans, it tastes the ineffable delights of 
ecst/ftsy, and reaches without any distraction tho state of In- 
tegration gtaimlyd^ In which is its salvation 

Befoie leaving Braliraaiiio theosophy, we may 
point out that in moie than one oharacteristie it 
IS very closely connected with Western occultism 

). Our tneosophists have, like the Vedantists, 
a marked tendency towards monism ; their anthro- 
pology has boi rowed much from the Sankhya 
philosophy* they authorize exercises which are 
not without analogy to those piescnbed by the 
Yoga, 

Theosophy aa the germ of new religions* — In 
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Bidhmanisiii the fclicosophical doctimefe aie placetl 
alongside of the old tiadition, and leligious society 
remains conliued to the old fxamewoik AVhen 
theosophy is tiansfoimed iid^o a leligion, the con- 
ditions are altogethei alteied Ileucefoith a man 
heeomes a nieinbei of a comniuiuty, not because 
ot Ins biith, but because of his adheience to a 
ceitam belief , the idea and the gioup arc co- 
extensive Moreover, theosophy ceases to be a 
meie intellectual doctrine, it takes entire pos- 
session of tlio individual, and aims at maintain 
ing among its adheients the unity of discipline 
and of life 

Two leligions have sprung fiom the movement 
of thought which we hnd puimeating the old 
Upaniscfch, viz Jainism and Buddhism. Seeing 
that they aie bom in the same spiiitual envii on- 
men t, it IS not stiange that they should have many 
chaiacteristics in common. Tlieir dootiines, their 
legends, their lules of life, have an unmistakable 
an of family 1 elationship The worship itself, in 
its outer foims, is so similar in vaiious paiUcuiais 
that from the outside one might easily confuse the 
two systems , witness only the tale of Ai§vagho&a 
in which one finds King Kaniska woi shipping a 
Jam iitilpa undei the impiession that it is Buddh 
istic Jainism and Buddhism aie both pioducts 
of thepiocess of ciystallization which was a featuie 
of the peiiod of the ancient Upanisads. Besides 
Biahmans piactismg stiict observance of liLes and 
a solitary asceticism, India has been familiar with 
what one might call wandeiing cenobitism. Tiie 
teacheis, accompanied by their disciples, go from 
place to place, not settling down anywhere except 
during the months of the rainy season. These 
paiividjakaSi xn the comse of instiucting then 
pupils, discuss the most dxveise subjects. The 
gioups are not closed. Round about a knot of 
laitliful disciples theie gathers a nuineioua body of 
adherents and fi lends. If Jaint&m and Buddhism 
have been able to tian&foim themselves into 
Chiuches, the reason is that they have understood 
better than some othei mnghas how to attach the 
laity by solid bonds and to oigamze the community 
by fixed rules. There is now no doubt that Jainism 
13 piior to Buddhism Buddhists themselves do 
not hesitate to admit the fact. But Jam writings ^ 
are certainly posteiioi — and veiy much so — to 
those of Buddhism It may well he that, if theie 
lias been bonowmg, the Jams have been the | 
dehtois If we begin with them, it is not in older 
to Jay stxess on the relative dates, hut lathei , 
because, on the whole, the Jaiiust Chuioh has ! 
lemained more faithful to tlie thco&ophical tradi- 
tion of the Upant^atls* \ 

(1) Jainism , — Jainism {q,v,) has all the char- 
acteiisbics of a theosophical leligion It puts at 
the centic of its teaching the doctrine of karma ' 
[q v.), and shows itself chiefly xntoiested in human 
destiny It aims at dehveiing men from the 
misery of the saHisdia It demands that the in 
dividual should he the instrument of his own 
regeneiation It searches tor the saving truth 
beyond phenomena and sensible perception, and, 
as a consequence, asseits the authority of persons 
endowed with exceptional faculties of vision and 
knoAvledge. It places itself outside the Biahmanic 
tradition. Nothing inoi e is heard of I^vara Jain- 
ism IS a * human ^ doctrine. Sankara sees in this a 
reason for its condemnation. Because it opposes 
to Vedic tradition a new rule, this theologian ; 
accuses it of not being *ievealcd ’ And yet Jain- 
ism also makes it a duty foi its disciples to haio 
faith in the words ot an omniscient niastei, who 
made known the way of emancipation, ivho has 
tiiumphed over the world of death, and who, I 
because of thm, has received the surname of Jiiia 
('the Vlotonou/3 ’} 


Poihaps btcaiifae the Jams appeal tn ommboienfc teiohera, thej 
ha\L piumulyated a tlicor^ ul Luowkdgo ^vUnh foiluds an^ 
absolute alhiiuation 01 dtuiul Eveij proposition hasaiolativo 
value onb (fl'i'iikiintamda) f a thing; m not thus, in a way it is 
this , I can say that a Uung* ig not, that it is, and that it is not, 
that it ‘cannot be spoken of,' etc , only if it is understood that 
these pieduates aio tine merely ichitiveiy and uudei coTtain 
leseivations (^yddvdda) As fni as one can conieoture horn the 
examples which iUu£,irate the vaiious dialectic ‘ lefiaetious’ 
ibhaiiga), the aim of the syddodda jb to show that nothing cun 
be known except m i elation to the totality of the universe, 
where birth, duiation, and death rule together, and that, 
lelatively to this indeterminate universe, tlnngB aie themsehea 
indeterminate ‘Eveiything is mdcttiuunate by the veiy 
fact of its e'ustence ’ 1 The aim of this doctiine was to destroy 
at one and the same time the monistic dogmatism of the Vedanto 
and the negations of the sceptical schools 

Eveiything m the umvei&e cornea undei one or other of the 
five categoiies of substances (dj avya) soul (bettor, life), space, 
meat, non-meiit, and inateiial molecules Souls (yiua) and 
molecules (pudgala) are infinitely numerous , sjiace, met it, and 
non merit are single Merit (d/ta» ma) has the efleot of further- 
ing the prognas of the soul, non merit {adharrna) leaves it 
stationary The progi eas of the soul is the consequence of its 
katma 

In fact, the soul is by its natuie hmiled and active As 
limited, it has the dimeiisiona of the body, which serves as its 
substiatum , it is lessened and in ci eased along with the body 
Aa active, it reoeiv es in vn tue of its karma an influx of material 
molecules, which, according to then quality, are black, blue, 
grey, yellow, rose colour, and white, and winch affect the gim 
by giving it vaiious colouis This influx of kaimic matter is 
the bond which hnks the soul to the sa7hsclia The individual 
wiio aspires to salvation has the task of pm dying his soul By 
asceticism he elmiuiatea the pud gala which stain it By dram 
mg off the acquiied ictumct, asceticism is the c'^sential factoi m 
?u?ya? d, or the burning up of the effects of ma Thus one ot 
the characteristics of damisiu is the extieme importance which 
It assigns to tapas It is not sufficient to annul the past , it is 
also necessaiy to prevent tho foimatlon of new kanm And 
this desirable lesult la pioduced bi discipline, by saniimra In 
Its two pimcipal forms it piovents the entrance of the kannic 
pudgala into the glva , the two forms are control and 

g-ood behavioui (6amiU) By gupti the soul lepi esses the activ- 
ity of the body, of speech, and of the mind , by samUt it so 
behaves as not to nnuie oi offend any one Reflexion and 
meditation are also efflcacious means of discipline and of defence 
against the pernicious influx Right vision (i e right faith), 
right knowledge, and right conduct complete the way of do 
liver ance And, just as an elixir does not heal any one except 
him who Ivhowb It, has faith in it, and applies it pioperly, so 
the Three Je’wels cannot produce deliverance unless they are 
united 

Henceforth, liberated from the sa^sdra, the zealous Jain is 
a siddha, a perfected being He is disburdened of all kaimic 
matter He is without colour His soul, lightened of every 
hindrance— -like a flame which liaes hv its own strength— begins 
Its course upwards towards the higher regions of the universe. 
Theie ho enjoys a happy and eternal existence Mok^a has the 
effect of rendering theyiuas detached and fiee. 

(2) Btiddhisin —Buddhism also is a theosophy 
which has expanded into a religion If the ‘ high 
piiesfc^ of Coy Ion oan give his appioval to the 
catechism drawn up by Colonel Olcott, and, still 
more, if the cornmniuties of^ Ceylon, Burma, 
Japan, and MotigoUa give their adliesion to tlie 
foul teen ai tides m which the same wribci gathers 
together the fundamental beliefs of Buddliisin, tJie 
leason lies in tlie unmistakable afliruty between 
the tendencies of present- day Buddhism and those 
of Western, theosophical societies. But we have 
no need of extern^ pioof to enahle us to asseit 
the fundamentally theosophical character of the 
teaching of Gautama Buddha 

* As tho ocean hag only one savour, the savour of water, so 
fcho (locfciiue9 ivhicli I teach and the luh which I o&tabJish 
have only due savom, Uiat of salvation/^} Buddha wishes to 
save men, not from sm, but from suffering and death. 

He summons all men to salvation ‘ The gate of immortality 
is open foi all beings. Let him. who has ears come, hear the 
Word and Tjelieve.* * 

He rejects tho authority and traditional knowledge of the 
Br^hniana, *In a line of blind men who attach themselves to 
one anotbor, tho first does not see, the man in the imddlo doss 
not set, the last does nob see, Such aie the discourses of tho 
Bmhmam>. Their faith is without foimdatious ’ ^ 

He makes salvation a personal matter for each mdividual* 

‘ Bo your oivn lamps , be y our own refuge. Bo wot sem <*h out 
side yourselves for a lamp or a refuge * b ‘ You must yoursolye& 
make tho necessaiy effort, A Buddha la only a counsellor/ « 

Finally, the framework ot the bmlditig elected by Buddha 


X $ai lada'i wna SupdSt p 29 ^ ix. i* 4* 
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is conatiuotul iluiost) oniueli fioui umtemls boiiowcd fiom 
tlio Budimanital sahoole, niutuicid m the teachini^ oJ Uit 
ITimnuads 

The laethod of salvation whieh Buddha preaches 
to men indiides lulos o{ life and tiiitliH of an 
intellectual (shaiactei But buice it is -well undex- 
stood that Ins teaclim'^, has but one .savouij theic 
ife no hint that inun should piMctiso \utne because 
it IS viitucj oi seal eh lui knowledge bccrxiise of the 
ju actual 01 intellectual satisfaction Avluch know- 
ledge bungs Moiality and ieaimngj in intention 
at least, aie looked at only fiom the naiiow point 
ol \iow of salvation Thence come the hunts 
witliin winch they move. In fact, Buddha did 
not ULsli to teach eibhei nioraUty ox science, but 
only a iheiapeutic of the will and «l tlieiapeutic 
of the intelligence When once a man is healed 
from moral evil and from eiioi, he may work 
onwards towards salvation 

(ji) The^ ajinaw of tht, roj-ufuci — Only a bouI purified by 
moral clisciphiie can reoene ■with piofit the teaching of the 
Law The most foumcUhlo eiicni> of saUation is the rtesue foi 
sensual enjoyment Sensuality fipmes m all the lists of de 
praviWes, infections, obstacles, and liindiaiioes It is agahibl 
beriHuality that men have chiefly to etuiggle Hence the 
impouons neceaslty of evercisin[, constant contiol over the 
bonses Of all the viitues vigilance is most characteriafcio of 
Buddhistic mnial teaching. 

(&) '!%&) api,utio of the intelleot — Knowledge is not less 
necessaiy Linn good condiiol Lilce good conduct, it has 
chiefly n negative value In thoosophiefa closely connected 
with Biahnianisin knowledge is a woilung out of deliverance in 
a positive mTnuer, because upon the topics of God, the world, 
the soul, and human destiny theic is a body of knowledge 
directly eiheacious for salvation But the ^lolnt of view of 
Buddha and hia earlier disciples is quite diffeient That which 
they want is to deliver the mind from imfaiouiable thoughts 
which may hinder the individual or \i least lead him m a falbe 
way It can he undei stood hovy ddferent aie the conditions 
under which tbeBpiiitual stiuggle presents itself according 
one admits oi denies the OMhUnce of eternal and immutable 
beings, whether immanent or tianBCondeiit or both BuddluV 
aim was to show that in the succession of phenomena no cause 
W'TS revealed which was not itself phenomenal, and to deduce 
fiom this pioposition the conseqiionc ch atreeting the nioial 
life of the individual The eaiUe&fc Buddlusm neither knew 
nor wished lo iecogin?>e iinvthmg other than phenomena 
Phenomena, both pJijsical and psychical, constitute dha-itna 
In us and outside of us we roach nothing but dhanna, not 
because of our mental int apaoiti% but because neiihei jn us noi 
outsfdt of UB is thei© anj thing but dhauna The consUiuents 
of dhmma are not hung, as it weie, upon a subaUince of whuli 
they aie the motnenhin phases , they are themselves the whole 
icality Primitive Buddhism is thus at the opposite pole fiom 
tho Vedanta, which abstracts fioin phenomena and legaids 
Absolute Being as the ouli lealifcy, 

Whether subjective or objective, phenomena aie incessantly 
changing, and things are involved in a perpetual flux 
i’henoiuena are just tho’=io bfaiPsof individuals and objects of 
which the csbential charactt^ri^tic is complexity Now only 
the simple and homoijeiieous c m be pcinunont The human 
indivKluftl IS an assemblage of five kinds of aggregates, ancl 
this coniposifco 18 modified horn moment to moment What is 
called the individual {pudgala) is a senes, more or less lengthy, 
of the phubes of composites rontunially altciing The move- 
ment of aggiegates, oi of conilmmtJons of aggregates, does not 
take place bj obance, oi witlioufc any syatem One cause 
detetiinries the condition of ovoiy uow combination, and this 
cause 18 the quality of the antecedont combination With 
conscious individuals, who alone are Interested in the theoiy 
of salvation, the causal combination is an agent, and. his action 
pioduccs lebults of two kinds i it manifests itself externally 
as tlie iminrdlate oaiifce of phenomena, and internally os a 
modification of the doer hnusolf of the action Kai ma may be 
defined as tho reaction of tlio act upon the subject This 
loaotion takes place gunoiallj at Hho dissolution of the body 
after death,' m such a viaj that the binding force of one 
individual life leappears in another Indiyidual life As Buddhiani 
has disrarded every hjpotliesis not connected with visible 
foims of exialence, id does not posit a subtle body as the vehicle 
of 01 an yvam a» the cisitroller of icsultauts ICven, at 

a diaf ince A.cO' MU is a foice which woiks mechanically Moic 
over, it fulfils in Buddhism the function of explaining the 
Gongemtal diftemicoa which nit fouiul among men, and of 
avvaKcnmg in the hcaiN of Ihc faithful adhcients the fcolmg 
of their mtiral resimnsibility 

Kmikff is far fiom btuia, n dot time ^jpccilicallv BiukUiistic 
The *um«acaniinl be said ot tlic Wo snii of iules thediBrovciy 
of which tianaformed tlie potential into ilie actual tmddlm ‘ 
the Four Noble Truths gud tho Tvi elvb Causes, These Bnddii- 
^Km htth alwavs claimed as its own Tho TiuthS' are suitering, 
lis cause, its suppression, and the wniy which leads to siropies- 
sloa. ‘ What is Impetinaneni, that is suiTcring/ 1 < The o^avmg 

^ xv, 26 . 


foi c-^i^^teiice and foi tliLCffaiaiion of cxiitienoe aie the ransm 
o! huifLimg’i ‘The biipprebbiou of snltiimg Lonsifat's in the 
destine tlon of the ciaving by the complete suppiession of 
desiie "-i We aime at buppiession by following the Noble 
J2ightfoId Ibith— light knowledge, light willing, light speech, 
etc The uitnnate siginficanee of the Twelve 010*508 is to 
explain suffeimg without having rccoui&e to any piinujilo 
except those leoogni/ed by Buddhism, viiS the aggiegatus, 
ha)ma, and the Noble Tiuths Thiough one (ausil link aftei 
another, the Ufo of suileung is connected with its deepest 
soiuce, viz ignoiiinoL In lli j way theic is excluded the 
notion of a soul which would bo esseiibuHy and incuiably 
sufifenng Theie is climinakil also the intcifeicuce of a God 
ivho imposes the suffeimg upon IIis cieatuies, if the mibciy 
came from outside, it would not be in the powei of man to put 
an end to it It does not belong to the Ego as a pcim incut 
subslam e, and, since tho olcloi theosophy had shown that man 
cannot find God except in and thiough tho Ego, Bu<ldh)sui, in 
denyiijg the dtman, is compelled also to deny Jjiahinan, the 
ouginal and immanent cause of the uruvoree 

Tf Buddliisnx is a theosophy, it is much tnoiea 
leligioii Iteh^iou aims at satisfying much moio 
vai lod. needs than does an essentially intellectual 
dootime Keligion is a niuniiei of living, and not 
only a mannei of ilnnkiiig The necessities of 
life and of confcioveisy soon compelled Buddhusm to 
extend eonsideiably the range of its piactical and 
dogmatic teaching. 

In ethics Buddhism was far fiom con lining itself 
to the limits imposed by the demands of salvation 
In seeking to give the greatest possible etlective- 
ness to its moral pionouncements, Buddhism does 
not take thetiouble to oo-oidinate systematically 
the le‘=-sons which cii cunistances suggest. When 
it addresses itself to the laity — as fiequently 
happens — it disiegaids the special conditions of 
the stiictly religious life, and its precepts obtain 
a unxveisai significance. The exclusive interests 
of personal salvation ale then so fai fiom its 
thought that the virtues which it eiijoins have a 
social and human value — compassion, ohaiity, 
humility, Similaily theie is an expansion of 
docti me Questions kept in i esei ve at the bogiii- 
umg soon had to be investigated, ancl the leason 
foi this was that facility might be obtained ±oi 
discussing them with iival schools Ontological 
and eju'^bemological topics soon hecanie the oidoi 
of the clay It was inevitable that, even within 
the limits of Buddhism, some divergent solutions 
would be pioposed. Hence the appeal ance of sects 
in which tendencies showed i-hemselves which had 
hitherto remained latent the leahstio achooh 
of the Saivastivadins, the idealistic schools of 
the Yogachilras, the mluhst schools of the 
MMhyainikas. 

The latei disciiiles of Buddha deliberately 
abandon the piudent agnosticism of theii Mastoi 
Their specixlations aie ccmccined wuth the tian- 
sceiidental world {lolotiam) Even the funda- 
mental unity of the umvoiso is affiimcxl (dootime 
of tho tathrUd) It is notewoi thy also that Buddha 
Inmself, who fiom the eailiest times had been 
regarded as the perfect example of luimanity, 
comes to represent, in the tbeoiy of the Threeiolct 
Body, at one and tho same time, plienomonal 
existence, non-senstblc existence, and absolute 
existence— the body of creation, the body ol bliss, 
and the body of the Law. 

But, even when eonsxdeiably aniplihed, coiulimt 
and knowledge are not given luuie tluiii a negative 
nuijortance as xogaids salvation Upon the soil 
cloaiod by thorn the problem is now to constiuct 
the piopeily loltgioms life. On what plan will 
Uiis bujldiiifj be eiecind? It will be no niattei of 
.istoiiishmcnt that, being at once theosophical and 
loIigiouB, Buddhism has (oneetvod a double ideal 
of life and has pio]iosed two dihcient methods 
To become oidliaU and aecomphSh fcheir owm 
salvation -was the aim of the Bthmims of the 
ancient Church j they axe the adherents of the 
Lesser Vehicle. Those of the Creator Vehicle 
1 MaMvagga^ i vi. 20. ^ Jf/x ii vi. 21 
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Ubpiie to boLome bodhiuUtvrts and boliuve in 
religious solid anty ^ It was enough for the hist 
to Uciiisfoini a sinnei into a saint, the otheia 
havo more ambition, they desiie that the sinnei, 
following in the footsteps of Buddha, should 
become a saviour. It can easily be uudei stood 
that the way of the aihai and the caieei of the 
hodhisattva sepaiated themselves perceptibly fiom 
one tinothei. 

{a)Tha way to aihat^hip — Conver^non makes of the Buddhist 
a neu man He ‘ entoia into fcho ciuieiib ' an enei^ebic 
and long continued struggle he destroys m hunsUf the adverse 
pimclples Two roads to the goal now open up befoie liini 
The one is through a senes of spiritual exercises Meditation 
and intense concentratjon seoine in him sei viceablo tianquilhty 
(^amatha) No more of attachment, no moio of desiiea, the 
very residues of desire are destio^ed The results of the 
liberation of the heart are clear vision (otpa^yana) and wisdom 
(prajflfl) Tlie other way is that of enfranchisement (inmoi^a) 
The path to the awakening is by ecstatic contemplation 
(dhydna) From ecstasy to ecstasy the monk rises in eight 
stages (the samdpatti) to a state of being which is neither 
thought nor the absence of thought It is the suppiesaion of 
volupbuoua ideas, of discursive ideas, of joy, of breathing — the 
abolition of the woild of forms by that of space, and of the 
woilci of space by that of knowledge , of the world of knowledge 
by that of the non-existence of things, and of the last by that 
in which there are neither ideas noi the absence of ideas 
Anived at this already very elevated stage, the aiya enters 
into possession of supeiior powers (tlie six abfujfld) But it 
13 necessary to go even higher A ninth and last sdindpatti 
leads to the ‘dissolution of all conscious peiception,’ to ‘the 
awakening,* to sambodhi. When one has taken the way of 
wisdom or of enfranchisement, one becomes an (fj v), a 
saint The arhat has done ‘ that which he had to do ' When 
his Icanna is drained off, he will be extinguished without his 
last thought 01 hia last aggregate giving use to a further 
thought or a further combination 

(j3) The way to Suddhakhip —As the ideal is highei , the method 
is.moie complicated The career of the hodhisattpa (q « ) 
demands a long pieparation and solemn pledges Thoie must 
emerge in the man the ‘ thought of illumination * (bodhvahiUa), 
that ho should take the vow to do everything to arrive at the 
goal (p) anidhavct) , that by an act of will he should ‘ assign * to 
the advantage of another his actions and the fiuitof his actiom 
(^yanntimand) Then commences the struggle pioperly so 
called In older to obtain illumination, the oadhikattm must 
piovida himself with a double equipment, meiitand knowledge 
The pi ogi amine which has to be followed Inoludes acts of 
woidlup, rules of conduct, and the practice of meditation 
The object is to acquire successively the ten peifections (vdiii 
each ooiiesponding to a spuitual world (a bhwni) At 
the end of this long ascent the bodhisattia obtains fJnalb'^ the 
illumination which makes him a huddha^ i e a liberator of 
creatines, an ultra phenomenal being still sojourning for a time 
m the phenomenal woild 

For aihat and hodhiutUvit the eventuality iu Uio 
same — mrvania [q.v ), extinction Wliat does it 
matter that neithei Buddha noi liin authorized 
disciples have said what nirvana is ^ If one know s 
that it 18 the abolition of suffering and death, of 
relative and individual existence, that is enoni>U 
to make it! an infinitely desuable state If Buddha 
has gained conLioI ovei natuies of the mostdiveiso 
qualities, it is just because he has left them the 
hbeity of imagining v, nirvana confoxmable to 
their needs and their aspiiations, 

Lot us take a look backwaida We may agree 
that Buddhism has cextainly ehaiacteiistic marks 
of a theosoplijcal system, It regards ignoianee as 
the source of all the evil of living, and knowledge 
as the panacea of suffering. It seeks to deliver its 
adlierents from tlie fear of death It endeavours 
to upset the Brahmanicod methods of salvation. 
It denies that texts or doctiines have any dheot 
value for salvation, and ib affirms the value 
of ^ vision/ of intuition arrived at by intevnal con- 
centration and ecstatic meditation It demands 
that every man should bo the architect of his own 
salvation, and, even tiiongh it muUiplies the 
‘Bavioiub/ it no less <‘mplia^r/es for tlie mdxvUh 
nal the necessity, of personal efibiW It teaches 
that knowledge power, and that spiritual excel- 
lenqe manifests it self outwh<rdly in extraoidinaiy 
facultioK It breaks tbrougli the ti aditional frame- 
work and urges the individual to work without 
procrastination towards his regeneration and so to. 

i^QCarbt MAitATlifA, 


dil 


aiiange malicis that Huh laboui blmll idllus whole 
life 

3 Introduction of theosophy into sectarian 
leligions — Buihinamsiu in its diilci cut nspccU w as 
only one of tlie ionns of Uie religious life; iii 
eveiy peiiod theie was aUo the pupuliu ouiicnt, 
po>\eihil, iidmitely vaued, and mobde JuMt as 
in the sdcei dotal tiadition minutely elahoiated 
iiten occupy the pimcipal place, gods ami demons 
are central in the populai lehgion, and the wor- 
ship which is given to them, mixed througlioiit as 
it IS with supeistitions ami gross practice^, answers 
more fully to the idea mIucIi ib geneially held of 
devotion and of piety These two ichgious con- 
tents have not existed side by side without excit- 
ing an influence upon each other We haveheio 
to do only uifch the influence exerted by the theo- 
sophy of Bialimanism This influence is only a 
particular illustration of the growing preponaci- 
ance winch the sacei dotal caste obtained in all the 
moral life of India, and of which the Buddluafcic 
wiitiiigs themselves give unmistakable evidence 
Nothing IS moie iiafcuial than this piimacy The 
Biahniamoal families had at then disposal two 
poweiful forces, tradition and cohesion In a 
society which was crumbling to its foundations 
they formed a solid group, cemented by com 
uiunity of interest and of ambitions and reinforced 
by the habits of knowledge and of viitue. Popju- 
]ai forms of worship, legal and social lule'-, and 
seculai poetry no doubt flourished to a large 
extent outside of Biahmanicai ciiclcs ; but the 
influence of the lattei has none the less suc- 
ceeded in filtering thiougli at eveiy point duet 
as Sanskiit, the scholascio idiom of the Bi all- 
mans, invaded the epic and thediama, the popular 
style, and the literature of biviness, so the Brfih 
mans made themselves the theologuins of the 
sectaiiaii religions Tliey applied to them the 
methods of their sy&temati/iiig tcmperduicnt. 
They also introduced into them their conceptions 
of being, of the world, and of destiny, liesitabing 
leas to populanve these conceptions since Buddh- 
ism had already deprived them of then esoteric 
ch aractei 

We haxo in the Mahdhhdrata {qv) excellent 
evidence of the appiopiiation by BinhmanibUi of 
mateiials which wore without doubt mdependent. 
This document is all the more significant because 
it shows clear traces of successive accretions, and 
because lU slow elaboiation was earned thiough 
during the many cen tunes when the BitilmraxiB 
Aveie giadually estahlibluiig then spiiitual domina- 
tion. We may regard the poem as completed, in 
the form in which we know it, at the time when 
neo Bialimanism was triumphant, % e. in the 4 th 
01 5 th cent A D And this voluminous encyolo 
pcedia of the tiadibional knowledge of the Ilipdua 
is something more than a witness , it was also one 
of the agents, perhaps the most ehective of allj iii 
the expansion of Ihahmamsin in India. Before, 
during, and after the composition of the great ejne, 
a mass of writings emerge to illuminate or supple- 
meni its evidence — sectarian Ujyanisacls, DEctr 
maiaHras (as the fiiat of which we may legaul 
that wh ich bears the name of Manii ), anas, books 
•written in prose or in verse by the numeioua 
xeformois of Hinduism or under their influenee. 
XJnfortnnalely the investigation of this rich liteia-* 
lure has not yet been lompleted 

By gaining entiance ihto workn definitely ]}opw 
iai, tho ulmis whose devidutunont we liavo hiUnutu 
followed in the texts oi a school or lu f.Ua laonastiv 
hteiatnro began tocxOita powerful mtluence upon 
the general thought of .India ; and notlrlngjiiovcs 
more effectively the plasticity of lehgjous thought 
than the faithfulness with which conception!^ 
atiginaUy.monistio and 'anti theistk perms t, almost 
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unchanged, in sects iieimeated with the most 
aulenl devotion 


Aa in the ancient theosophy, the soul la haunted by the 
thought of death * ‘Every being ism feai of death ‘Some 
mon in their feai of death have died of feai '2 *xhe world 
18 undei the attack of Mityu How dost thou not think of 
it?' *1)0 to day that which you will have to do to mono w 
do this morning what you will ha\o to do tonight Death 
dioes not trouble itself Vrith wlmt one has done oi with what 
one has not done It seizes a man as a wolf cainta off a lamb ’ ^ 
There is not a moment to lose ‘the days pass away, life 
w eais to an end Rouse yourself and run ' ^ 

The new lehgious conceptions bung home to men the neces 
sity and the way of salvation ‘ Ret a man seaicli foi a lemedy 
through the suppression of suffering and let him apply it with 
out murmuinig Then he will be fiee fiom miaer\ ’6 It is the 
individual hie which la full of suffering and death . it is neces 
saiy to get deliverance from it ‘Death has two syllables, fox it 
is mama, everything that I consider as my own Brahman 
has three syllables, na mama, for in it nothing is mine 
There is always tne same hate of the body and its fugitive 
pleasures ‘ Let one becoming an ascetic, abandon this stinking 
body, full of lllth and urine, subject to old age and disappoint 
ment, the abode of maladies, burnt by passions and peiishablc ' ^ 
‘ All the joys which arise from contact with the world are a 
source of suffering , they begin they end , the wise man does 
not find in them any pleasure ’ 8 
How is man to be saved? The means of salvation have 
become more numerous and more vaiied Theie la nothing 
more intoiestmg than to mark tho peisistence of the ancient 
ideas and tho traditional f oi mulas The new has nob desti oyed 
the old Salvation la the result of an elEoxfc entirely peisonal 

* Strengthening your soul by your soul, vanquish tho enemy who 
leclothea the forms of desue, and who is difficult to strike ’9 

* Thu yogi is he who hnda wubhiii himself his happiness, wuthm 

himself his pleasure, vnthin himself Ins light ' ‘ Let a man 

establish the self by the self and suffoi not the self to be ovei 
whelmed, for no man has any other fiiend than himself, or any 
other enemy than himself ' it Salvation is still the result of 
knowledge, a knowledge which is acquired by concentration of 
thought and meditation ‘Knowledge is the best vessel (for 
traversing tho sea of the sa7hsd‘}a) '12 xo know Brahman is 
to obtain peace ‘ which has as its final result nit mna’ , ^3 it ig 
oneself to become Brahman 


As may b« seen fjom the last pas«ia<^es, it is the 
solution of the Vedanta which obtains most favoui 
of all those pioposcd by the Biahmanical schools 
Eecmirse is had leadily to the Sankhya when one 
wishes to analyze the univoise and the soul, or to 
the Yoga foi teaching as to the practice of con- 
centration and ecstasy , but the theoiy of molc^^ct 
lemains essentially monistic and pantheistic As 
fai as the evidence gatheied fiom the gieat epic is 
concerned, the doctime which is adheied to is not 
the radical monism of Sankara (which was indeed 
later than the centuries duiing which the Malid- 
was finally redacted), but the monism of 
the U^pamsads ana of Eadaiayana^ the woild of 
names and forms is real, but it is Brahman who is 
tho 1 e«ility of xtB leahty , The Bhaga oad-Crttd does 
not leave any doubt on this point : 

* others offeung me the eacrifico of knowledge, give to mo 
worship as to a being at once universal and individual, who, 
under various forms, extends himself in every duection'i^ 
‘ Tho knowledge of goodness Is that through which is seen in 
all beings tlie one Imperiahabla Being, a whole hi every par- 
ticular being ' * One portion of me has onteied into the world 
of living beings, as the fcoul of the individual, the impeiiahable 
poition *18 ‘The knovvkdge by which thou wilt perceive all 
beings without exception m thyself and then m mo, will for 
ev er give thoe a refuge from error * 17 ‘In tho Bi ilhman, in the 
ox and the elephant, in the dog and also m the eater of the 
flesh of the dog, the wise man sees only one and the same 
being,* 18 ‘He who seas me m everything and everything in 
me, is never far from mo, and I am never far from him 

God is immanent m a) I beings, but He is not con- 
fused with them ; He ib tho phinoiplo of life which 
animates thorn, tho principle of all spirituality. 

Finally, He is not only immanent j lie is also 
feranseendent* Things are in Him, but He is not 
111 them. The woild of phenomena does not ex- 
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haust His natuie He lias «in infeiioi natiue which 
leveals itself in names and forms, and a supeiioi 
nature which is also a living soul He is clistm 
guished fiom the immoilal and impeiiahable 
Biahman of which He is the foundation, just as 
He IS the foundation of eternal law and peifect 
blessedness. Thus, without going beyond the 
limits of the Blmgavcul C%td, v e can see theism 
substituting itself foi the oiigmal jiaii theism, and 
a personal God taking the place of B) ahman The 
evolution completes itself in the modified inonibm 
of Kaiuamija, and the spiiitualistic dualism of 
Madhva The woiship of the gwu^ which is so 
peisistent a chaiacbeiistic of the modern sects, has 
its somce in the same conceptions. God, who is 
the essential excellence m all beings and m all the 
categoiies of being, specially manifests His adoi- 
ablo natme in the peisons who behold and who 
leveal the tiutli 

^Yhen, m a passage from the Bhagavud Gltd 
which has ]ust been quoted, the god alludes to the 
‘others/ who otlei tho saciihce of knowledge, he 
puts them ovei against those who xcndei the wor- 
ship of love At once pantheistic and theistic, 
the poem places on the same level the two methods 
of salvation— knowledge and hhakti The explana- 
tion IS that in Hindu thought nothing wluch has 
once been acqniied is ever altogether olimiiialed 
Tiadition and novelty, animism and ritualism, 
natuialism and theosophy, scholasticism and 
mysticism — in shoit, the most contiaiy ideas — 
live togethei in the same mmds and m the 
same wiitings In theoiy the advaxta may be 
piofes.sed, but in fact the dvaxtai and even a 
pluiahty of co-eteinal principles, is afiiimed. It 
IS, as it were, tacitly midoistood that an affirma- 
tion has value in itself, and that it is not annulled 
hy adjacent affiimation In his eveiydtxy life 
Sankaia Avas a Yaisnava — Ave could haidly imagine 
tins in leading his coinmentaiy on the Vedanta 
Butra^ These men duplicate themselves with 
Avondciful ease. So xt is vain to attempt to apply 
to the Blmgavctd-GUd the ciiticalpiocesses devised 
toi Western Avorks, In seiiarating the disparate 
elements and the suocessive layers, we should 
succeed only in ruining the unnustakahlo aitistio 
beauty of the poeni Works much later than the 
Bhagavad-Gltd exhibit a chaiactei equally com 
posite. Theofaophic conceptions and foinuilas aio 
mingled with cflusions of an aident and humble 
piety One marks this chaiactei is tic in many 
AVI 1 tings aitiibuted to the foundeis and poets of 
the rofoiming sects, Kabii, Tulsi Has, Ohaitanya, 
etc The most leceiit lepiesontatives of an en- 
lightened Vedanta, liamakrsna and Vivekananda, 
also unite the hhakii-^mdrga with a phraseology 
winch has become traditional since the poiiod of 
the oldei U^panisads Theie has been foiiued m 
India as it Aveie a stock of words, ideas, and iUus- 
tiations Avhioh belongs to every one and from 
Avhich every one has the right to draAV and is in 
the habit of diaAvmg One example wiU bo suffi- 
cient to show how heavy a weight this theosophy 
of the past lays upon a thought which in otlier 
lespects shoAA^s itself to be oiigmal and independent. 

Niinak (q v ), the founder of Sikhism, and his successors 
connect ihemsolves witii the religion of bhakit. They teaoii 
that a man is saved bv the feivont worship of Ood, or by the 
worship of tho gurus, the interpreters of God, and of tho Book, 
the pcipcluul mcai nation of the gums Bub the God of the 
Sikhs IS like the Bmimem of the Upani^aiih, and frequently 
box rows Hib name fi om the latter In His own pi oper nature He 
is mrguna, without attributes, when He createa the woild by 
means of mdydi He is al^o immanent in the phenomenal world 
and becomes saivagum, endowed with all qualities. In oider 
to be saved, one must discover God m the heart ; through self- 
concentration the mmd eliminates all duality To know God 
IS to make oneself identical with God God umbes with Him- 
self the man Avho knows Him, and this man is not leborn As 
regards this life, balvation wms for him who is assured of it 
unbounded happiness, and death has no more terrors for him. 
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The i<ic£>t Vaiiaiuivito jukI ftaivito feeds aie, quite 
as niuth as yilviiisin, inipiegnatcd with theosophy. 
Then appearance is m itself evidence of an mcli- 
vidiiahsin in levolfc agani&fc the excessive pie^isuie 
of a leligious tiadition Those who asseifc the 
authoiity of the Vedas aie ridiculed The fiame- 
woik m whidi the dnine is placed is biokcn, no 
great impoitaiice is any longer attached to the 
name which the gods bear— Siva oi Visnuj the 
Libel la diflcient, but it is <ihvays Kie same god 
The human fiamewoik is also bioken , the lehgious 
value of caste is denied, and all men aie called to 
salvation The distinction between the sacied 
and the piofaiie is abolished. Geneially the first 
concern of the reformeis is to put Sanskiit on one 
side in favour of an exclusive use of the populai 
language 

‘ The hole world for me,’ says Nanak, ‘ is a sacied enclosure 
Whoevei loves thetiufch pure’ ‘All food and dunk which 
come from God a-i e pure ’ l 

The mechanical and the excessively iituabstic 
elements m the old lebgion aie lemoved Kehgion 
tends to become moie human, moie closely con- 
nected with oidinaiy life , the Bhagavad-GUa has 
all eady expressed something appioacbing a senti- 
ment of human sohdaxity, then an idea new in 
India Moieover, religious toleiance becomes 
almost iiniveisal Royal in&ciiptions piovo tiiat 
Biahmanism, Jaimsm, Buddhism, Saivism, and 
Vai^navism have tlieir lepi esentatives in the same 
families, and the soveieigna extend their favours 
to all the communities Is it not cleai that re- 
ligion has become an affair of the individual, and : 
that the son is not in this lespect bound to follow 
the example of his fathei ’ 

Unfoitunately the sects which were oiigmally 
the boldest veiy boon fall into the old cirois, oi, 
lathei, a new tiadition, also a) together tyiamzical, 
is established in place of the ancient tiadition, 
or, still moie fiequenfcly, the oldei bafeguaids aie 
lestoied and most weighty concesfeions aie made to 
the prevailing ideas The pojiular language takes 
on, in its turn, a sacied chaiaeter. Caste and le- 
sti lotions about food recovei ail their influence. 
One returns to the old foimahsm and to the 
glosser superstitions ; and the woxk of leform, to 
which men constantly addiess them selves, has 
alw^ays to be done ovei again. 

Then adinismon into the populai’ religions was 
not a deal gain foi theoaoplucal ideas They 
lemain m the outer couits, in an altogetbei aub- 
oidxnate position In the Bhagavad-Ultd every- 
thing that is merely a heritage fiozn the past, a 
survival, is theosopliieal The elements which 
are tiuly living and fruitful are of an eutiiely 
different' oiigin. The religious emotion and the 
fervoui of feeling which spimg up in hearts full 
of adoiation do not come fiom the Upamqads 
or their deiivatives. Fai fiom celebiatmg the 
timmjih of theosophic ideas m India, the sectarian 
writings rather indicate their failure, since they 
make salvation depend on the love and grace of a 
peisonal and transcendent God 

4 . [Theosophy and ancient Indian philosophy. 
— In dealing with the introduction of theosophy 
into sectarian religions we have been tracing wmat 
might be desciibed as a waning of the influence 
of theosophy In the GUd ana in the sectanan 
writings theosopliieal elements axe largely oveilaid 
by materials gatliexed from otlior feoiuces. But 
the last few decades have witnessed a .remaikable 
revival of theosophxcal teaching. This is to a 
great extent connected with an xncuibion of 
influences from the West and eapucially with the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky and Mrs I^esant 
The authoiity of Madame Blavatsky has been 
largely discredited, but Mrs. Besant x» still aliving 

1 Of M, A. HaoauUffe, The. $ik\ miLgion, i. cf i. 4B, 


foioe and hei followoife aie nuuieions Indeed 
Inditi can ciftim a largei nuiubei of theosoplusts 
than any othei couutiy m the woild The Utest 
aiailable lepoit (1917) shows 385 Indian lodges, 
with a total ol 7341 membeis, among whom aie 
some outstanding peisonahties. Their liteiaiy 
activity is gieat, at least in quantity, and the 
flow of publications fiom the headquaiteib at 
Adyai, neai Madias, is unceasing and influential 
Tiie implicit influence of theofeophical ideas is oven 
moie impoiLant than that which is explicitly 
allowed, and theosophical literatuie is fiequently 
to be found in the hands of tliinking men who 
would dischim any connexion with a thoosoplncal 
society. TJie popuiaiifcy of theofeopliy is not, 
howevei, always duo to purely theosophical causes 

Theosophy in India glories in having no cieed, 
and thus claims to appeal to men of all creeds and 
to interpzet for them the hidden values of then 
respective religions But, though it is without a 
creed, theosopliy has a threefold aim whiclx is 
stated by Mis. Besant, as follows . 

(1) ‘To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Hinnanlty , (2) to encourage the study of comparative 
lelig^jon, phiiosoidiy, and science, (3) to investigate the un 
explained laws of Nature and the powers latent in man ’i 

The popularity of theosophy at the pi esent time 
in India is laigely duo to a judicious combination 
of those thice aims Unless we give a veiy ivide 
inteipietation to the term, the two hist are not 
particularly theobophioal, but they are uiiivei sally 
acceptable, and they thus fetrengtnen the appeal of 
the thud — the oniy properly Sieosophical entei- 
piise The hist aim afloids an opportunity for an 
easy tiansition fiom religious to political activity 
and a reinfozcement of the former thiough the 
popularity of the latter. The second seta itself 
in seemingly attzactive opposition to the harsh 
judgments of certain apologists foi paiticular 
iciligions, and appeals to that specious libeiality 
of mmd which finds expression m the oft-repeated 
assertion that one religion is as good as anothei 
It calls forth the retiospective tendency which 
seems to be inheient in all theosophy and thus 
enables theosophy to seive itself as the heir of the 
ages Emphasis is laid upon the idea of a hidden 
tradition which is tiaced thiough the magic of 
mediaeval Europe, thiough the loie of the Knights 
Templar and the mystics, thiough Fieemasoniy 
and the speculations of alchemists and astiologeis, 
until the ultimate souice is postulated m the Uieat 
White Brother hood, a vague and indelinite society 
which Madame Blavatsky alleges to have existed 
from time miraemoiial in the niountams of Tibet 
and to have delegated one of tlieir number to act 
as hei Master during a peiiod of many years. 
This mystic brotheiliood i& believed still to have 
opeiative power and to have charge not only of the 
education and development of the human race, hut 
also of cosmic evolution. Then dootiines embodv 
the truths which are said to be at the basis of afl 
religions, but, on investigating the matter moie 
closely, we find that they are in^ a very ^ccial 
mannei* the fundamental principles of Indian 
thought. Theosophy thus gives a univeisal im- 
portance to Indian philosophical speculation and 
in so doing inevitably enhances its popularity in 
India. It levies contributionsfroin all the moi e im - 
portant Indian systems, taking from the Upam-^^ads 
the doctime of a fundamental unknowable and 
chaxacterlesa Unity, and the identity of the human 
and the divine ; from the Saukhya the idea that 
spiritual advancement consists m a gradual detach- 
ment fiom the processes of the phenomenal world } 
fiom Buddhism the idea of hatma and transmigra- 
tion i and from Yoga the conception of vaxioufi 
occult methods by which froedotn of thought and 

1 Th^^osophp (‘People’s hooka *)j Xrfindon, n.il ttblSiJ, p 'S&4 
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spinl may be won b'uitimi , by an apjiUcation ul its 
ideas of giarled being and of development extended 
ovei many gencraiions, it la able to allow a modei- 
ate amount of justification even to the grossei 
foims of the popiilai lehgionsj and thus cany 
faitliei the piocesa of luf using theosoplucal ideas 
into the cults of the people which, as pointed out, 
had but moderate success in eailiei centuiies 

As in Indian philosophy geiieially, so m theo- 
bophy tiie ultimate Being is an unknown and un- 
knowable giound of all things, acquiung chaxaoler 
as a Logos with the tuple functions of will, 
wisdom, and activity. This diflereutiates itself 
into the human monads, having a similar tnphcity 
The human monad descends thiough various giades 
of being until it reaches the causal body, which 
has also a slightly lower mental aspect, uniting it 
with the giades of being of which even an ordinal y 
man may be awaie, and forming the basis of 
personality as we know it The mental body has 
as its appropiiate spheie the heavenly world, but 
the soul as it proceeds downwards enters also the 
astral world or the world ot emotion and desiie, 
and finally reaches the physical woild Ovei and 
over again fcheie is incarnation reaching downwaids I 
ultimately to the physical woild, and in each I 
incarnation new expeiiences aie obtained, leading, 
it rightly used, to the development of the soul 
The supi erne aim of the soul is to rise 
upwards to its oiiginal souice, and the degiee 
of ascent will be proportionate to the use it has 
made of the experiences of each incarnation The 
woikirig of the law of ha'tma is inexoiable A 
man will leceive the fiuit of the deeds done in the 
body, and accoiding to his good oi his evil will be 
the duiation of the period spent on each plane 
befoie anobhei incarnation takes place. The aim 
of the whole piocess is to get iid of the sepaiating 
sheaths of peisonality and reach absorption m the 
Absolute 

Theosophy is thus clehmtely committed to the 
doctiino of lemcai nation and tiansmigiation, with, 
on the one hand, its plausible explanation of the 
uiequahlles of human life, its stem insistence on 
moral consequences, its distant pi ospeefc of negative 
salvation, and, on the other hand, its ethical 
weakness aiising out of its tendency to fatalism 
and encouiagement of prociastination, and its 
lonely outlook as it traces the succeeding phases 
of individual development and promises reunion 
with those we love only m a togetherness' of 
absorption in which the definite chaiactei which 
was the object of our love altogether disappears. 

The do(5biines of theosophy claim a scientific 
basis in expeiience, but this expeiicnce is found 
to he veiy difieient fiom the expeiience of the 
oiduiciiy man It is dependent on the develop- 
ment of oui latent powers, by the use of which we 
may acquire that knowledge which is already 
possessed by the masteia of the human race, the 
adepts or initiates, and which may give to us a 
wonderful penebiation into the hitherto undm- 
covered laws of nature. It is at this point that 
theoHophy diffeieniiates itself most completely 
horn plnlosophy Once make the initial assump- 
tion that the opeiation of these poweis is iiossiblo 
and that the latent faculties can be ©xeicised, and 
all )B easy. We may attain a wonderful amount 
of detailed knowledge about the lower at least of 
the supei-pliypacal planeH Wo may dihcover, e 9., 
that even during pliysi<‘a) life the asbml body 
projects a few Inches beyond om physical body, 
and tlifit It is shaped like an egg j also thal vaiious 
uRtral bodies aie formed by the vibrations oi 
thought and desire, the vibiations of unBoliihU 
allection pioduoing bodies of pale lose colour, in- 
tellectual effort resulting in yellow bodies, devo- 
I -tional feeling in blue, eto, We may discover albo 


lacts on a lugiioi etluLal ]ovoi~- 6 ..y , tn.il omi 
piayois pioduce beings iunctionmg as guaidnin 
angels and that oui thoughts eventuate in tU’tual 
astial existences, fulfilling the jiui poses into which 
our vague wishes would have been tiansfoimed, 
had oppQitunity waited upon oui desiies In 
short, with an almost total disiegaul of the law 
oi pai simony and of the luie against the multiph 
cation ot entities, we may explain many ot the 
mysteiies of oui piesent lite and many of biic 
iiithoibo unexplained piobleins oi nature hy simply 
tiaiisferiing the diihculby to a highei plane and 
*disooveiing’ beings peisonally lespoiisible for 
what pieviously appealed to bo a mysteiious 
oecuTience It is at least douhitul whethei modem 
theosophy in India distinguishes suthcienbly be 
tween subjective imagination and the contiollmg 
powei of objective facts, and this eonsidoiahly 
lessens the force of the lebuke which it adminisboia 
to our mateiiahsm, dimmibhes the value ot its in- 
sistence upon the powei of thought and piayei, 
and weakens its encouiagemeiit to exploie faith ei 
than has yet been done the i>henomena of spuitual- 
ism and telepathy as well as the moie weighty 
expeiiences 01 the mystics of all ages ] 

Conclusion — The histoiy of bheosophual ideas, 
far moie than that of religious ideas, allows us 
I to establish the spuitual unity and continuity 
of India Moreovei, we have heie an excellent 
field of obsoivation for any one who wishes bo 
know the meaning of theosopliy, its piinciples, its 
aspiiations, its method, and its influence upon life 
With the idea that Indian theosophy is typical of 
this form of thought, we shall lapidly pass in 
review its piincipai chaiacteiistios 

(a) The most obvious quality is its concentration 
on the self, which not only occupies the tiist pUw5c 
in its aelieme ot thought, but also concerns itself 
with the Ego as if it weie the only existence— as 
if eveiy thing else existed only for it and in lefei- 
ence to it. This bheosopliical individualism is 
both proud and exclusive. Tlie vulgai intollig- 
ances, concerned with superstitions and tiaditional 
practices, aie despised, and with jealous care the 
precious truth is guaxded foi a small number oi 
the elect ‘Theie is nothing in common between 
populai leligion and knowledge.'-^ As if to show 
cleaily the existence of a double cm 1 cut m leligious 
thought, a veiso m the Mahabkarata^ says that 
the gods, women, and the woilds have only one 
divinity, one gic^u only, but that the Bralinunis 
have two, Agiu and lUahman, the god of saciiine 
and the Being without a second. 

(h) It IS always flattering bo belong to a piivi- 
leged group ; esotericism ivas an atti active element 
in theosophy And theie were otheis. Those 
who weie tenified hy ihieatemng death and 
mysterious destiny, those ay ho were shocked by 
the spectacle of physical and social injustice, found 
m the doctrine of harma^ scwjsdra, and mokf>a just 
the solution fitted to give them moral seiemty and 
courage to live. All the theosopliical systems 
teach some way of salvation; they deliver thou 
followeis fi'oni tho painful prospect of a second 
death, from an inteiminablo .sei les of lives poisoned 
by the expectation of death. 

(c) Another advantage, tiutli is not airived at 
slowly and patiently by study and reflexion ; it 
IS giaspod by sudden mteiival viw>n. Once the 
pieniissus have been given by mtiutiou, a iigoiouH 
dialectic can conhtruct a s>yst(nn vvho‘ie ‘Hucutihc 
appeaiance has an element of atlmctiveneBSJ for 
peisKtently ill tell ec tun hstic iiundseagoi to ‘know ' 

(d) The mtiutive method is not onlyrapid and 
apparently trustworthy; it is aho veiy Iruifciui 

1 Sankara, msnm ; Cf., e.g., Comw. on tfi& VeMnta 

p. 820 , 

2 Mah&in , i. 96. t 
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iL lovoalb that whu;h iieiLLci aiial^bibnoi induction 
could discover — the supeisenfeible woild Theo- 
sox>hy thus gives satisfaction to the mystical needs 
m human natuie Then, -when one knows that 
the sensible Avoilcl is only an insignificant pait ot 
being, and that, side by side with the veiy limited 
lealin of knowledge, tlieie is an infinite tianscen- 
dental woild, one lesigns oneself easily to the 
most gl aiiTiii logical impossibililiCft 
(e) Finally, the laws of malciial natuie aie not 
valid except foi matoual bodies Theosophy has 
boon also a disci] )linc of sublimation and de- 
mateiialxzation Maivellous peiceptions and an 
iiiclohiutG enhancement of iiifeiiectual and active 
noweis are also privileges which India has always 
held m the highest esteem 
If now we ask what theosophy in fact did for 
individual and social life m India, we shall see 
that it has had some lesults which are excellent 
and others n Inch aie haimful. On moie than one 
occasion it has vindicated the rights of the indi- 
vidual and stiuggled against authoiities altogether 
dependent upon tiadition Theoietically at least, 
It has placed itself outside of social distinctions 
It has made salvation a peisonal affaii of the in- 
dividual. It has opened^ the eyes of men to the 
foolishness of then futile occupations and the 
vanity of sensual pleasuies and tempoial posses- 
sions It has taught them to seek for happiness 
in the contemplative life and in peace of heart. 
But it has also taught contempt of the oidmary 
life and of finite existence It has ignoied the 
possibility of piogie&s in human afiaus* It has 
Iieen a school of pessimism Its folloAvers have 
scaichod for the absolute and the whole, when life 
can give only the lelative and the paitial. They 
have thought it possible to aiiive by a leap at 
truth, when in fact nothing has leally been secured 
by this intuitive method and everything has to be 
begun over again. It has lowered the dignity of j 
virtue by making it a means and not an end. In i 
condemning action and individualizing salvation, 
it has shown itself dangerously anti-social. Fre- 
quently, it is true, these bitter fruits have not 
been produced, foi it has, on occasion, neglected 
its fundamental pnnciples Buddhism, c y., has 
jn cached the highest viitues without making them 
the instruments of salvation. This is intelligible, 
foi in Buddhism, side by side with theosophy, 
theie is a laige dose of humanity. 
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THERAPEUT.(^ - The TJiui.ijiouia'^ were a 
ladical oii^Uoot of the inovcmeiit lu pic (fiuisUan 
Judaism which tluew up an oidei like the Kssoiies 
(y ) , but, unlike the F&tonex, they were puiely 
.in Egyptian phenomenon, a ieligiou8 confiatein- 
ifcy, 01 ^?^acros, lesulmg m the neigh boui hood of 
Aicxandixa, and paitunlarly on the low lulls to 
the soutli of Lake Maieotis, leading the bto of 
sfcudiou&, locluscs .and oij'amzetl on fcf 3 iiiMiioiia-,tu 
hues OuWde Egypt, indeed outside tliib distuct, 
they are never heaid of Tliey weie a local 
development 

I. Source of information — The only auUioxity 
foi the subject is a slioit ticalibc de Vitu, (Jontem- 
plativa {TTefl ^Lov OtLopTjnKov 9 ) UtrwF [d/jcrw^], 01 , 
better, «hiXwF 0 s iKirai -i) trepl dperwv riiS*)* included 
in the woiks of Philo It is first quoted by 
Eusebius - The use of the monastic movement in 
the Church diew hia attention, and evidently the 
attention of otlieis, to a tractate which offeied 
sti iking piecedents and paiallels for the ccenobitie 
discipline of Christians, and the geneial opinion 
came to be that the Tlieiapeixtae were leally Chiist' 
ian monks This anachioniam can betiaced fiom 
Eusebius and Epiphamus oiiwaids , it tlouimhed 
right down to the beginning of the 18th cent., 
when the Fiench soholai, B de Montfaucon, 
publislied his Livre de Philon de la vie conteinpla^ 
live, etc , trad^iit mr V original greo, avec observa- 
tions, oil Von fait voir qm les Thdrapeutes dont 
il panic Uoient Qhfcstiens (Pans, 1709) So com- 
pletely had the Theiapeutio been identified ivith 
the origin of Christian monaclnsm that even by 
the 6th cent, vita thempeutica had become the 
Latin equivalent of dcrK^n/cos 
This unhistoilcal inlerpietation did otip service ; it piesen ed 
the Philonic titatise But it Mas itflponslbie foi vehement 
discussion between Protestants and lloman Catholn s— ditj- 
Guesion which was so piejudiced that it threw ne\t tone Jighfc 
upon the Theiapeutsa (except, of couise, to disprove the 
Eusebian ecciesiabtical contention) , it was also zceponsible for 
an avenffing scepticism in the i9th contuiy To suppose, 3 on 
the evidence ot ISusehins and Jerome, 4 that Phdo revisited 
Eome 0 A D 44, was impressed or 0011 vei feed bv Sfc Petei, and 
returned to join this ascetic community of St Marie’s Ohrisfcmn 
converts near Alexandna, was to expose the de Vita Con 
templatioa, to unjust suspicion in a moie critical age TJie 
naive theory piovoked an equally naho scepticism It is not 
creditable, but it is haidiy surprisini?, to nnd that in tbe 19th 
cent the Therapeutse were almost blotted out of existence 
Some Jewish schoiarg, eapecially Graefcz,® seemed as anxious to 
disavow any connexion with the poor Therapeutm aa Roman 
Oat holies wore to dub them monies , they attoini>ted to rid 
Judaism of these recluses by relegating; them to the 8rd cent 
A n. as Ohnstian monks* the tieatiso being; matyned to some 
Knciatitlc, semi heretical source Other writers^ also dated 
the de Vita Contcviolativa m that peiiod, although thej moio 
prudently regarded it as a Jewish sketch of some ideal, aBoetlc 
community It waa reserved tor P L Lucius? to twist fcho 
Btiay thieada o! this accptiusm Into a stout denial that the 
’J^ierapeuttO had evor existed except In the imagination of a 
OluiBbian c ia u. 800, who ingeniously used Philo’s name and 
authorifc> to cioate a monastic oomnnmifcy in the Erst half of 
the 1st cent a d This aberration of criticism carried away 
many wi itei s great a,nd small Fronoh and English sohoiai ship, 
however, came to the rescue, In L, Massebleau’a study ,8 Kenan’s 
decisive judgment, and F. O. Oonybearo’s w oriv.i® P, Wtndiand 
leinfoioed the defence, and the historical authenticity of the 


1 See FBF vilu T82b, 9 US A 17, In 18 7 

SAsthodeVit Con was indubitably Philo’s, the only logical 
way of expiamrng this papcgyno on OhriBtian monks was to 
make Philo himself a Ohrisfcian when he wx’oto it. 

de Vir III 8. 5 GVPi 16. [18681 463f 

6 Uff., M. Kicolas, liThPh, Brd sen, vi [18687 26-52, and 
A Kuenen, The Religion of Isimli Lng, fcr , London, 1874-75, 
in 217-22 Jk 

't Die gVieifipeuten vnd ilm Slollung in dn GemmhU dei 
Aslm^ etuf lfUm,ho UnirHudunio der Sduf/t, Ve wM 
canteviplatioa, KtiasabiUR 1879 
3 ‘Le Tmlte do la vk toniriupiatzve ot la qim‘,t?on don Thiira 
peutes** BUR xvi [ia87J 1 70^1*7^ 

BJotmicU des Savmis, pp, fp» .ilr^ i<7y, fh tS'tl, 
p. 79 b f 

iOPhBa aliotit the VuMeuipluiiM Bfh, ot Ike FtniAk Bool 
of the Treatise conceminff YwtifAS : entiOdUy cdUed, VfUh d 
<^%t8 Genimctiess, Oxford, 1896 i 

A Pife Thfsrdpeuteii rmd dm philonische Schift von tiesehdu^ 
Bohm hebeni ciai BeUrag Gmh des h^llenisttsolm fndm- 
thnms, Leipailg, 1890. 
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flniilly vimlicatfd Wkctht-r il N\as tomposorl by 
Vhilo 01 by somcoonleniporary Jepif is anothoi and a subordinate 
question The impoitant point Is that the tiealise is a pro 
Ohristian oi non Ohiibtian deHoriptioii of actual leclusea m 
the Judusm of Egypt about the end of the lat cent BO, or 
the opening of the Ibt cent au Conybeaie's edition is the 
standard authoiity on the Gieek text llis tiansKtionl ib 
followed m this article Both he and Massehieau have made 
out a good case foi the hj^jothesis that the de Vita Con- 
fomjiZaeiwo, oiiginally was a sequel to the lost Philonio account 
of the Essents in the dTroXoym virep *Iou6atcoj', fiom which 
Eusebius drew his infoimation But their intei pretation of 
details in the account of the Theiapoutse la someinnea open to 
aenouB oiitioism 

2. Characteristics — Accuidmg to Philo, the 
ThoiapeiitcO are pait of a movement which is known 
outside Egypt ® — the more oi less oigaruzed sonii- 
philosophicalj semi -religious letieat fiom cities 
and a coiiupting civilization to the simple life of 
retirement. Though the movement is not confined 
to the envnons of Alexandua, it la theie that the 
Theiapeutm aie moat numeioua ® 

The\ are Jewish recluses who reside m simple huts, at a short 
and suitable distance fiom one anothei (i e , ihe> lesembled the 
cionobiLOB of l^achomius in a latei day, mste id of being heimits 
and anchorites) Each hut has a sacred ohamboi (fMva-rripLov or 
tiovaar-nipLov ircfij/etov), leseived for thch sacied books (the Law, 
the Prophets, the Pbalms, and other writings, ots iTntmjfxy} «at 
cvcre/Scia orwav^ovTai Kai reA+iovi'Tct, ‘ by means of which religion 
and sound knowledge grow together into a peifect whole’) 
After piaying at dawn, they devote the day to meditaUon upon 
the Suiptures , these include writings or commentaries (ervy 
ypap-uara) ‘drawn up by the ancient founders of their scot,* by 
uhioh Philo probably means the Iitciatuie current under the 
names of men like Enoch and Abiaham, whom he regarded as 
the primeval ascetics and recluses, the ideal progenitor a of the 
Therapeutic movement The method of study^is allegoiical 
lateipi etalion (rqu Trarpiov (/>iAocro<^^av dXXTjyopoOvrer), and one 
outcome of it is the composition of sacred hymns Prayers at 
hunset close the day Such is the life in each hut ^ On the 
seventh day the vai lous members meet for common worship , 
they arrange themselves accoiding to age, sitting on the ground 
with ‘ the right hand between the chest and the chm, but the 
left tucked down along the flank * The senior recluse then 
delivers an address, to which all listen in silence, moiely nodding 
assent A partition, ten oi twelve feet high, sepaiates the men 
from the women, so that the latter can hear the speaker without 
being seen by the male recluses 

The seventh day s is tlieir day for iela\ation Ontheothei 
days no one eats before sunset, and some go fnbtmg almost 
entuely for three or even si\ days, in then coutemplativo 
raptures But all use oil (as a physical refi eshmenb, unlike the 
Essenes seventh daj-^ all * piojutiate the mistresses 

Iiungei and thirst, which nature has set ovei mortal creatures ’ , 
the diet is simply water and cheap biead, flavoured With salt, 
and occasionally supplemented by hyssop None 7 of youi 
drunken Greek symposia! Philo anticipates Lucian in his 
beoin of these rowdy gatherings 

Once eveiy seven weeks 8 they assemble for their supromo 
festival, ‘which tho number fifty has hid assigned to 
robed m white and with looks of serious ^oy At a given sign 
from one of their leaders thej' arrange themselves m ranks, 
laisiug eyes and hands to heaven (‘ their hands, because they 
are pure fiom unjust gains, being stained by no pretence of 
money nialung *) and piaying for a blessing on the festival 
Then the semor mcmbeis lecline, in order of seniority, upon 
their cheap, rough couches , on tho left side of the room the 
women also recline The younger novices wait upon the older 


1 In JQ a yii [1805] 755-760 

2 Philo is trying not only, as ha does elsewhere, to show that 
tho recluse tendency is Greek as well as Jewish, but to link the 
Therapeutso to the wide-spiead phenomenon of cxiUous dei 
(deoruni), as their name of ‘devotees’ (dQpamvraC) permitted 
In this way he seeks to interpret them to his readers, 3 uBt as he 
had already (de Vtt Con 1-2) contrasted them with the inferioi 
‘philosophers’ of Greece on the one hand, and with the billy 
kfeyiiblan worshippers of ammals on the other His attempt to 
explain Bepavavrai as possibly meaning ‘healers’ of the soul is 
equally unhistoncal So far as it is not the official title of tho 
commumty, It means what it meant in the of the E38en(a, 
whom Philo himself had called OepairevTat The variant 
title meant ‘ suppliants ’ 

a De V%t Omu 8 

4 So constant is their sense of God’s presence that even m 
iheir dreams they have visions of nothing but tho divine dperwv 
Kal fivvayewv, while many men talk in Uieir sleep of what they 
have been studyrng. 

B D&Vit Con i GOf HHEy S1)8‘‘ 

^DetzUCon 6-7 ^Ih 8 , 

0 This ttoems to have been a festival, paitly modelled on the 
five weeks or Pentecostal type (foi hei e aa elsewhere the Tlieiii 
peutso show distinct affinities with Palestine) but celebiated 
seven times a year, at tho' expiry ot every 49 (7 x 7) days On 
tho resemblances between this periodical festival and the Feast ; 
of Weeks in the book of Jubilees see A Epstem in JdlUJ’ xxii j 
[ISQIJ 14 f., 20 1, an well as on the similar institution among the 
Abyssinian Jews (Falasha). , > ’ 


mcmbeis, foi the Tliciapeiita) (like the Evscneb)^ decline to be 
served by slaves , ‘ thej deem any possession of soivants what 
ever to be contiaiy to natuie,’ which nukes all alike fiee at 
biifch It la nob a banquet of lu\urlea, no wine, only cold 
watei, heated foi those who are dehcite , no meat — for the 
Theiapeutto ue vegetaimns, In ing on nothing but biead and 
salt, with hyssop loi the moie delicate palates, the hyssop 
being ailded ‘ out of reverence for the holj table of offering in 
the sicied vestibule of the temple, ’2 to signify that the Thera 
peuLe aie too humble to eniukitL bhe unleai cned biead leseived 
foi the piicats Bub, before this Spartan meal is eaten, a quiet 
addi ess oi allegorical exposition of bciipture isdelii ered by the 
piosident The rest listen in breathless silence , but, if the 
speaker does not make his meaning clear, they aie allowed to 
mdicato their peiplexity by a slight movement of the head and 
a 1 ight hand flngei When he is considered to have spoken 
long enough, all clap their liands thiee times A hymn then 
follows, sometimes composed in honoui of God by the singer 
(cf 1 Co ‘ either a new one which he has made himself, or 
some old one of the poets that weie long ago ’ Each member 
has bo sing a hymn in rotation, while tho rest join in the chorus 
Only after this leligious service of an addioss and praise — 
nothing IS said of pmyei ^ — does the banquet pioceed 

The linal act of the festival^ is the famous iravwxtv, or all 
night celebration of a sacied singing dance, t by men and women 
in two choruses, each headed by a chosen leader Each of tho 
choirs, the male and the female, begins by singing and dancing 
apart, paibly m unison, partly In antiphoiul mea&uies of various 
meties, ‘as if it wtie a Bacchic festival in which they had 
di link deep of the divine loi e ’ Then both umbo to imitate the 
choial (E\ 151 20 21) songs Of Moses and Miriam at the Red Sea, 
sung as thanks eis tov arair^pa Oeov (cf Rev 16^) It is a thnllmg 
peifoimance, this choric dance and exulting symphony, ‘bub 
the end and aim* of it all ‘ is holiness’ (the exodus symbolizing, 
of couiae, the mystical release of tho soul fiom material bond- 
age) Instead of being drowsy aftei this all night ecstasy, the 
Theinpeutdo aie moie wide awake in the morning than they weie 
at the beginning of thur vigil , they turn to the East, ‘and, so 
soon as they espy the sun rising, they sbietch out aloft their 
hands to heaven and fall to piuymgT ‘for a fair daj, and foi 
truth and foi clear judgment to see with ’ Then the v separate to 
resume the ordinary day’s contemplation 111 their separate cells 

Such, sa-ys Philo, is the method of life practised 
by these true ‘ citizens of heaven and of the uiu- 
veise ’ The term ‘ citizens ’ is dehheiately chosen 
They abjure cities, he means, but none the less, 
indeed all the moie on that account, these recluses 
beloii^( to a highei polity, 

3. Religious significance, — A complete 1 enuncia- 
tion of tliQ woild, leseinblmg that demanded by 
Jesus in Lk 18 ^^, lay at the foundation of the 
Therapeutic society. What they abjured was 
money rathei than matter In the austei ity of their 
zeal they volunbaiily handed ovei tlieix xnoperty 
to othois,® since absoipUon m money-malaiig and 
the caies of life not only took up too much time 
and thought but also fo-bteied injustice Having 
divested themselves of then possessions, * they flee 
without tuimng hack, having abandoned bietlnen, 
childion, wives, parents, all the tluong of then 
kindred, all then fiiendships with companions, 
yea, their countries in which they wexe Loin and 
bled/® Philo desoiihes this with a wistful 
enthusiasm, as he had desciihed the 1 enunciation 
of Enoch and of Abiaham/^ But he is caieful to 
explain why they prefer solitude to cities It is 
only because inteicouise with the unsympathetic 
woild would injme them, ‘not fiom any harsh 
and deliberate hatied of mankind’ — a disclaimex ^ 

iDHDv S90b ^DeVit Con 0 

B la this omission accidental? Or was piayer regarded as a 
part of private devotion (cf J^RJS x IQl^Yi 

1 De nt Con 10, 

5 A trait of popular leligioiis worship in Egypt (cf, EC-B \ 
238“- , and, gcneially, x SSOa) 

6 Miriam, in some quaifceis of early mystical litoiature, is the 
counteipart of Isis, and she plays an important i6Ie in Gnostic 
8}5ecalationa, as Reifczenateiu points out (Poimandrce, Leipzig, 
1904, p 130 n). Her populaiity among the Therapeutar is 
pxobahly anothei Egyptian touch. 

7 Lighbfoot (Saint PauPs Bpistlrs to the Colowam and to 

London, 1884, pp, 85, 872) took this to mean sun- 
worship , but the TheiapeutaJ did not piactiso spn worship any 
more than the Essenes did (see ERB v 398‘S note 4), 

8 Unlike tha Essenes, and the primitive CUnstiaus (Ac 2'15), 
with whom Eusebius (IIB 11 17) would Uin connect thorn on 
this account, tho ThdiapoutRj did nob pool tholr funds for tho 
benefit of the community. 

2 Dc Vit Con 2 ‘ 15 }}Q Pi (o/rt et Poen 3 

Do Ahrah 3 

12 Ho had made the same disclaimer of misanthropy’' m speak 
ing of Abraham (de Jbmh, 4) 
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of the odium humam generis foi which Jews weie 
blamed by the outside world. Philo always pio- 
tested against the people who withdrew into seclu 
Sion, simply because they lacked public spiiit 
He also anticipated the cuticism which nnglit be 
passed on the Theiapeut®, that they acted fiom 
a moibid misanthxopy Hence his defence and 
admiiation of them The Therapeutae, in fact, 
realize foi Fhilo what he had always dreamt of, a 
small (only a small) nunibei oi dlaaro^ of spiiitiial 
athletes, acting fioiii the highest of motives, c.uiy- 
mg out a counsel of perfection, and capable of 
making the supieme renunciation in oider to 
attain the highest vision ot God and truth ^ To 
them he applies his favouiite Platonic metai>hoi 
of the wealth with eyes {i e, the mystic rapture of 
the soul enriched with the vision of tiuth) , no 
wonder, when they possess this inwaid treasure, 
that they abandon then blind wealth (r 6 r Tv^\dv 
irXoOror) 2 to blind worldlings I ^ For then renuncia- 
tion does not empty life It is not a meie nega- 
tion , it IS the soul sui rendering to a higher passion 
toi God (iLiTT* ipiiiros ^pTraarO^vres oupaj'lov), which 
enriches life past dreams of avauce The Thera- 
peutse aie recluses and students, but then spiiit 
IS an ecstatic yeaining foi the positive vision of 
Truth. ‘It IS as easy to close the eyes of the 
mmd, as those of the body/ Bishop Butler wiote 
it IS still raoie easy, Philo felt, to let the eyes of 
the mind be closed by luvuiy and money-making, 
and he applauds the Theiapeutce foi sacuhcing 
their gieat possessions and position in older to 
keep the higher vision unimpaired. 

Another fcatuie of the Therapeutce which goes 
to Philo’s heart is that then allegorical interpre- 
tation of tlie OT does not rendei them indiffeient 
to the actual rites and institutions of Judaism. 
He disliked the ultra-spiubualists ^ who evapoiated 
the historical element in leligion, and diopped all j 
adheience to the forms of then faith. But he 
delighted zn people hke the Therapeufcse who, e,g,, 
attached, as he did, in his own enthusiasm, a high 
mystical sense to the numbei * seven/ and yet not 
only kept the seventh day strictly but also cele- 
brated a special festival after eveiy 49 days, out 
of their xeverence for that peifect number and its 
multiple (7 X 7) This appeared to him to be a 
healthy form of mysticism. The Therapeutse 
appealed to Philo more than the Essenes did, 
because they were on old Jewish lines, adheients 
of the Mosaic law, lespectM to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and capable of attaining the heights 
of contemplative ecstasy without abandoning the 
lowly duties prescribed by the Torah. 

A thiid feabuie which evidently pleased the 
gentle Philo was then fieedom fiom angiy contio- 
veiay and flashy ihetoric. With his eye not only 
upon the quanels of Gieek sages at their symposia 
but also upon the rabbinic disputants at Jeiusalem, 
he tells of the unostentatious style piactisod by 
the Thoiapeutio speakers, of the rapt attention 
shown by the audience, and of the respectful 
demeanour of the gathering — exalting the very 
virtues which Paul recommended to the showy, 
noisy Christians at Oonnth (of 1 Go Philo 

loves them for their quiet demeanour, The 
Therapeutee never wasted their time over rabbinic 
exegesis of the letter of Sciipiure. They gazed 
placidly thiough that, as through a glass, into the 
mystical signincanee which held them spellbound, 
Their wisdom was pure and peaceable j it com- 
bined plain living and high thinking, and tlze 
sages never lost thmr tempeis. 

All this, added to theii philosophie aspirations 


I Oti ^ 

y^neVtlOon 2 

« iSfermonsi (ed. W. JE, Gladstone, Oxford, iSQd), %, § 
4 Of. JSBMi 


and then distaste for luxury, moved Philo to 
write his panegyric He piofcsses that it is 
nothing but the baie truth. Ceitainly it is not a 
Defoe like woilc of fiction At the same time, lus 
enthusiasm piobably leads him to idealize the 
ThezapeuUe, a di^pioporbionale anionnb of space 
is feui rendei eel to a scoiuful ciiticisin of the Gieek 
symposia, in which Plato as well as Xenophon is 
ceiisiued ; and he forgets to explain how the 
ThoiapeutjB lived, if they did no work and held 
no propel ty. Hid they depend, hke Buddhists, on 
chill ity f It IS one of the questions which Philo 
foi gets to answer The main outline of the sketch, 
howevei, has all the marks of accuracy Though 
lie was nob a membei of the community, it was so 
neai to Alexandria that he could easily have heaid 
of its life and even visited it His admuabion 
may have heightened the colours, hub it did nob 
invent the content, of his delineation. The tone of 
his account resembles that in winch Izaak Walton, 
in bis biography of Gem go Heibert, speaks of the 
little settlement of recluses at Little Gidden, under 
the spiiitual guidance of Nicholas Fenai, 

Thti Therapeutoi weie orfiranued on Unes lesemhUng the label 
lauras of monasticism m Egypt, ze imt, group or encampuient 
of BOparate rosidencts, with a common hall for special gather 
iricfa , bhey lived in huts, set close enough for fellowship and for 
raubua] pioteclion ag’ainefc an attack of robbeis (which was a 
common experience of such oommumbie^ Plainly, they acted 
in aelf defence when occasion required The diifeioncts between 
them and the Ebsenes are patent The Theiapeutm confined 
themselves to a life of contemplation , they were a small com 
murutj of men and women who had been well-born and wealthy,! 
and who lived in a OharUouse like retieat, they wpio not 
leli^ious GommuTuats, and they had no interest m prophecy 
(fchoir dreams being: not of the future bub of the celestial order) , 
they fasted, as the Essenes did not, and then relation to women 
was quite diffeient Both the Therapeutm and the Essenes 
were ‘holiness' movements, but the formei displayed some 
unique features, especial ly the combinatioii of individual con 
fcemplation wi6h a peuodiral oufcbuisfc of emotional feuourin 
the common song and dance 

Nothing 18 known of their histoiy They aie one of the 
local, transient phenomena of the age that baiho modern 
curiosity A single ray of light falls on this tmy community, 
at the biidge betw'^een n c and a n , but we do not know who 
founded them or what became of them Philo’s desonption 
was never followed up by any subsequent writer, OihuonS 
thought it ‘ probable that they changed their name, preaei ved 
their manners, adopted some new ai tides of faith, and gradu 
ally became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics ' This is 
guessiwoik, however A community which was recruited 
like the Therapeut® could not survive like the Esaenes , so 
much la clear , and Therapeufcism probably was an ephemeral 
product, an anticipation, lather than an ancestor of the later 
Ohiistiau monasbioism in Egypt Abraham B Harkawy, the 
Petiogiad scholar, m his edition of Itnkisani, the lOfch cent 
Kuiaito savant, 3 points out that Kirkisani inchidea among the 
Jewish sects one called the Margaribes, to whom the ‘Alex 
andrine* belonged, this sect practised allegoilcal interpreta 
tion, as a rule abjured laughing, and weie called Mnrgruitoa, 
or ‘cave folk’ Hartawy identifies the ‘ Alexandime’ witli 
Philo, and the Margarites with the Therapeut®, as a branch 
of the Essenes — a view shared by Baohex,^ bub doubted, by 
Poanafi&ki ^ It seems an mtereating, if vague, recollection of 
the Therapeutso, hngeimg m the Judaism which had sur 
rendered its interest in these recluses to the Oluistian Oiiurch 

4 , Compositions. — Tke Therapeufeea tvero not 
only ascetics but also students ; yet no trace of 
fcheir Iifceratnie has suivired. {a) The AiJyos, 01 
hymnj ooloiued by Jewish Eellenibni, winch is 
discussed by A. Hietench,® has been somefciines 
assigned to them. But it shows eahemaiistio 
syncretism,’ there is nothing specihcally Thera- 
peutic about its language or ideas, and, although it 
does refer to the rescue of Israel from the Bed Baa, 
this is too general to serve as an identihcation-mark 
for the choric song of the Tliprapeuta) (see above). 
The Tiierapcutae are less analogous to the circle of 
this hymn than m anticipation of the 'EnciaiiteB 
{q.i } ) m theiT aversion to mamage and their avoid- 
ance of wine and anunal food. 


I dv^pi^TTOtS eiiyeV^crt xal avr^toi? ((fe V%t, CoT\t 9) ' 

a })8dine (tnd Fall ofih& BomOrn JSmpire^ oh xv note 16S 
8 M&moin of the Omntal SeGtion qf the Archmoloqkai So6%dy 
(Lt Bt Pd&nmrg^ vni [1894] 247-8J9 ^ " 

^ JQH vii ros, ^ nFiTl aPO6]?0-23. 

0 4,l}ram$i beipKig, 1891., pp. 138 1., W f. 
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( 5 ) Noi IS the book of Wi‘^dom distinctively 
Theiapeutic, as soine^ thought 

The emphasis on ocrtos and on uoriox^s, lathof than ou the more 
outward cwotjSeta, ceilamly tint Wisdom emarnted 

from some inner oirclo oi sotol' .Tcvvtsh niotlsts, but theio are 
no indications that point dcmswcly to the Thcrapeut*, not 
even the casual use of Ocpaircvtiv in LOO iG is not in piaise 
of celibacy , and, even if it were, the tondonoy to exalt cehbaoi 
in thclnter Judaism was nob confined bo tiio ascetic cobtii>ita 
lion of the seves ainonf? the Thoiapeutio 2 4 ? 9 simplj echoes 
the common loflcMon that hfo is meaHiired by its content of 
wisdom, not by Iciu^th of years , it has nolhinpf partioiilaily to do 
with the Dheiapenticiepi'ulaUon Hhatsc*inf>rit\ wasieckoiied bj 
the years spent withm tlie society The allusion m to the 
wise man being* wedded to Wisdom {ray o-o0t^ (rvpoiKtivvra. 
Tavn]v e<^tA.ijo-a teal c^TijTifcra v^fJi<f>rjP ayayeVf^ai. 

reaeniblea the description of the nun like leclusea in the (le Vita 
Voiiteynplativa, 8 (foi the most part *aged vhgins, that have 
preserved intact then chastity ♦ because of their jseal and 
longing for Wisdom , with whom they v»ore anxious to live/ in 
order to bung forth not mortal children but ‘the immortal 
pi ogony which the God enamoured soul is alone able to hung 
fortti oi itself *>4 But this nieiaphorical description applies m 
the one case to men, in the other to women, and it is too 

S eneral and common (of , e f/ , Sir 1.52, pr 2i‘?) to he confined to 
ae 'Iherapeufcaj , in de Vita Conteynplativa, 8, Philo is speaking 
as he gpeaKs doewhere® Xfinally, the TheiapeuUo custom of 
offeung Player at auniiae (see above) was not peculiar to them 
among Ine Jena, so that Wls 1628 (‘one should be before the 
nun in giving tlmnks to thee, and one should plead with thee at 
the dawning of liglit ’) need not be a glimpse of these recluses— 
the less so, that nothing is said about bheir eastwaid position 
by the writer of Wisdom, who is "dimply moralizing about the 
Btoiy of the manna 

5. Ongm.-*— In viow of the various Omental and 
Iltillcnn^Uc influeuces which weie playing upon 
the latei Judaism towards the close of the ist 
cent. B c , a phenomenon like the existence 
of the Theiapeutai, witii then celibacy, their 
aveision to social life, their absoiption m a 
divine Oepayedeti and thou mystical speculations, ah 
earned out ‘m accordance with the most holy 
counsels of the piophet Moses/ ^ is not altogether 
surpiisiTig 

‘ 'Tba societies of the Kssenes and the Therapentio belong, 

just as the mediaeval and modern Ifasaidic asceticisms belong, 
to Judaism quite as much as do any of its moie normal 
insUtuUonB ‘ i 

It 18 Btill les 8 aurpii&ing to hnd such a gild 
01 monastie fsottloment in Egypt The soil of 
Egyptian popular lehgion was full of ‘ monastic 
geims * ; there were men and women teclufeea m the 
Serapeum at Memphis, whose Bepd-yrevvis embiaced 
both study and mystical dreams , the veiy name 
of Oepawevral was connected with the woiship of 
Isis,® which also had its mystic laptures, combined 
with an emphasis on asceticism and celibacy ; the 
climate itself, and the gaunt deserts, sti etching 
away from the cities and townships, invited those 
who had recluse tendencies It was in Egypt that 
the monastic movement of the Church hrst 
developed its varied and most distinctive forms 
three centuries later, and the development was no 
more surprising upon the basis of primitive 
Ghiistianity than that of the Theiapeulae 01 of the 
Essenea upon the basis of oithodox Mosaism. One 
of the most suggestive parallels to the Therapeutic 
discipline is to be found in the contemporary 
account of the Egyptian philosopher-piiests whicli 
is given by Chaeiemon, the Egyptian lepoypapt/mr^Tiis, 
It is quoted by Poiphyry,^ and some sentences 

1 JS.ff , Ewttkl, ^The Jlist of J.wocZs, 33ng tr , London, 1880, v 
37'?, and A. Ufrbrer, Knt Geaeh, dea l/yohristenthuma, Stufct- 
gait* 18.51, ii 380 f 

3 1 179, K Lake, The Marlki Spum 0 / St, Taul, 

London, 1911, p, iSSf 

De ijun S ' ‘ Vox they do not regard aa elders those 
who can count then yoata and aie merely aged, bub, on the 
contrary, account these to be still mere infanta, in case they 
have been tate in euibraping the vocation ’ 

'iThis IS the Philo who had vuitten lio extraoidlnaidy about 
iTamar (Qmd Deus immut 29), 

« In 19 L Oon 8, 

VI, Abrahams, SMua in Thaiiaai'i'in and the Gomeh, 

, Cambridge, loir, p 

s SeO the OyKiotis insoiiption, quoted by A. Hordtmaim, 
!n ISA xxxvil, [1879J3riSL 
9 p(t ly* 6-S, , 


deserve to be quoted here foi the light they thiow 
upon ^monastic* lides of development in pie- 
Chiistian Egypt. 

‘The> ohose sanotuauos (upa) as the place in which to siiidi 
philosophy, since to dwell with the stitms of the gods was 111 
harmony with thou utUi longing £01 vi non (-njff Ocwpta?) Be 
sides, this gave them secunty, owing to the levciem e felt toi the 
gods, since all mon honoured these phituso}*heis as if they were 
sacied creatuies They Uso lived in solitude, only mixing with 
other people at the saoi ed assemblies md festn als Having 
renounced eveiy othei emplojmoiit and all human tods 
(^v6vovg dc0pw7rti'ou5), they ga\e u]> the whole of then oMstence 
to the contemplation and vision of things divune for to bo 
m constant association with divine knowledge and inspiration 
delivers men flora all lust (TrAeoi/t^ia?'), subdues the passions, 
ami rouses life to intelligoni e (erwea-Lv) They v,eu uko 
studious to he fiugal in food and clothing , Then hands 
wexe alwajs inside theii garnu nts VVhen they were not 
engaged in puiification, they ate biead cut up along with 
h>ssop, aa they declaied hyssop was extremely potent in 
purifunglnead They I raiucd themselves to endure hungii 
and thust and scanty food thiough all then life The da\ 
they spent m the worship of the gods (ei? Oepanciav rSiy Ociav), 
singing bvmns to tliein tluec 01 four tunes, at dawn and at 
ev entidp * 

The oiigin of the Theiapcutm lay in JewiRh 
Helleniain, as that was spcciany aftected by its 
Egyptian onvu onment Nothing luoi e is 1 equii ed 
to explain the ascetic and mystical habits of these 
locluses beside Lake McaiooLis J>ut it would be 
uneiitical to dismiss this problem without some 
leferonce to the question winch has repeatedly been 
asked • Bo not several traits of the Tliei apeutic 
discipline lecall Buddhistic rnonasticism — e q , the 
combination of a coonobitic life with study and 
devout contemplation, and the vegetal lanism ’ 
TTie latter is one of Uie maiks which shaiply dis- 
tinguxah tho Theiapeutm fiom the Essenes, who 
were not vegetarians But thei e is at least one 
featuie of the Essenea themselves which is aiialo- 
*^ou3 to Indian piaclices,^ and it is open to con- 
jecture whether some Buddhistic influence had not 
penetiated Egyptian Hollemsm by tiie cent. 
B C., as it is sometimes held to have penetiated the 
latex Gnosticism ^ 

Eobeitson Smith, 8 alter observing that ‘m ISgypt, the 
doctrine that the highest degree of holmes's can only be 
attained by abstinence from all animal food, was the result of 
the political fusion of a numbm of local cults in one national 
religion, with a national piiesthood that represbnted irappual 
ideas,* added that ‘later developments of Semitic ascotuMmn 
almost certainly stood undci foreign iiifiiipucej, among W’liich 
Buddhism seems to have had a larger and eatliei ahaie than 
it has been usual to admit ’ 

The Theiapeutio avoidance of animal food need 
not, of eouise, be Buddhislic ; the piactice of the 
OiphicsocieUesmEgyptor of the Neo Pythagoiean- 
ism winch afteoted tho Essenes in other ways ^ may 
account for ib as well as for the stress on iiyinns,® 
the 7ra>»yir;th, and some other featmes. Indeed, so 
far as our scanty data go, with regaid to the 
Therapeutae or tho Essenes, the evidence does not 
appear to wairant any hypothesis of diiect Bud- 
dhistic influence, although the Orientalism which 
had Altered into Jewish Hellenism, even in Egypt, 
by the ist cent. B.O, may have contained some 
elements of Buddhistic religious tendency. The 
trade connexions between Aiexandiia and India, 
and the intercourse of both countues ever since 
the 8rd cent. B,a, make it quite possible to suppose 
that Indian merchants leached Egypt by the Ist 
cent B.O. Bohde points this out in another con- 
nexion, detailing the Indian and Buddhistic 
elements in Greek Action,® Bui the in tei action 

1 Of mm V. 898b, note 5 a Of. ih il 432, yi 234 

8 Set of the Semim'K Loudon, 1804, p 802 f 

4 J^RJS V 4010', 

t>Thi 0 again distUigui^ihea them from Iho Kasenee. 0 A 
Buggo, in hia recent study of the Bsaenes (Z^^TW xiv. tlOlS] 
167 f), argups that the Baiestinian iflg&enea muat have oulti 
vated song and inusia like the Egyptian Therapeuteo } hut there 
is no ‘ must * about the matter, iJad hymns been a prominent 
feature of the Esaenio cnltus, they vvoulil Jpivw boon montloned 
by Philo or Josephus 

{fneoh, liatmn tmd sefne T40ipJ!ig, iflOO, 

p, 581 L 
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was not maiked ^ A liait like the piesence ot the 
‘ nuns ’ IS almost sufhcjpnt by itself to justify dis- 
agreement with the voidieb of Manscl 

‘ The Thtiapeul o api)Lai to have sprung from an iiiiion of 

the AlfixaTulinti Jiidaism with the precepts and modes of litc of 
the iiuddhi -it devoK cs, in < him aioetio life, in then raoi tifl 

(ation of tlie body and then deiotion to pure contemplation, 
we may tiaoe at least a stdhcient alhniti' to the Indian my^tu s 
to indicate a coinmon origin ' 

On tile othei hand, even aftei allowing foi the 
Neo rylhagoiean and Oipluc enviioninenfc, as 
woll as foi the fact that ceitam phenomena of tins 
recluse life spz mg up mdepondently on any soil at 
the touch of oigamzed moiiasticisin,^ we may leave 
open tlie possiiulifcy that the Theiapeutge and 
pel haps the Essenes moie oi less unconsciously 
developed featmes winch owed their original 
suggestion to Buddhistic souices One of the 
mam reasons foi liesitating to admit even this 
possibility IS tlie fact that Buddhistic iniluenae on 
Gnosticism, two eentmies latei, appears to be 
almost uniecogmzable, although Gnosticism might 
be expected to show distinct affinitzea with tliis 
line of Indian leligious practice and speculation 


LiTERATimiii.— Beaidea what has been noted m the course of 
the article, the folio vung may be chionicled as among the few 
aignifloant contributions which the Interminable discussions of 
the subject have thiown up the notes of H de Valois (Vale 
sms), the great 17th cent editor of Eusebms , Thomas Browne, 
Vissci tatio da Tim ap&utis Philonis adverms Um, Valehium^ 
XiOiidon, 1006 (TheiapeutJi^convGrts of St Mark, 'Who after 
waids became the monks dasorlbed by Pftlladius) , two cutical 
lefcteis by J Boubiei (LetttfS pout et contrs, sw la fa me use 
qttestmi, SI les sohtaa es appcM? apeutes dont a pa/rU Pkilon 
te Juif, Uoimt cht6hens, Pans, I7l2), which Oonybeare calls 
‘the best commentary on the da Vita Contemplativa ever 
wntien’, A F Gfiorer, Knt Gewk des Utchtistenthums, 
Stuttgait, 18il, vol 1 pt 2, pp 280-290, and A Neander, 
(Jleaaral Biht of the ChnUian UeUgion and Chutoh^ Eng tr , 
London, 1860-^58, \ 81-85 

None of the oldei dicMonaiy or encyclopsodia articles deserves 
mention The main help has been given by critics ot Philo— 
(? f/ , H P Delaunay, RA xmi {1870-71 ] 268 f , x>.vi 11873] 
121! , and in Moines et nhylle’i dans VantmuU 2ud4o grecfjim^ 
Pans, 1874, pp 10-67 , B Tideman, ThT v [1871] 177-188 , 
A Edersheim, PCP iv <kki-371j L Cohn, JQR V. {1893) 
38-42 , J Drummond, ib vili [1890] 156-172 (reviewing Cony 
beaie’s ed ) , and E Seburer, GJV*, nu 687-091 (still reluctant 
to Give up his scepticism) , or by writers like E Renan, Hist 
dit peuple dPetael, Pans, 1887-96, v 366-880; O. Zdckler, 
Ashesa und Mbnchthu7Hj Franldort, 1897, i 128 L ; E teller, 
Pie Philosophie dor Qt lechen^, Leipzig, 1876-1903, III li 877 f , 
M Friedlandei, Die telimdsen JBewegungeti innerhalb des 
Judenthums ini ^eitaliet Jesu^ Berlin, 1906, pp 197 f., 266 f , 
W Bousset, Die Rebqion des Judenhnns im NT Zeitaltei^^ 
do 1906, p 636 f , E Br^hier, Les Id^es philaROphiques et 
tehfiieuses de Philon d'AlevandHei PatlSy 1908, ^ S21-S21; 
W M, Flinders Petne, Petsonal Religion m JSqyp^ before 
Ohiistiamfy, London, 1909, p 63f , O Pt'imttise 

Chnstimntv, Kng ti , 1006-11, id 1-8, 18 f i and H Lecleicq, 
pAOhn Ji)tj-3u75 James Moffatt. 


THERIANTHROPISM.— SeeLYCANTHBOpy. 


THEUDAS.— See Messiahs (Pseudo) 

THEURGY. — Thom gy {deup 7 ^«') — the diropt 
woilving of God- Js closely connected with certain 
systems of mysticihm and theosophy, The word 
itself is not often used by those who claim that 
supernatural edeots are pioduced thiough them 
by divine action | they more often asciibe the mir 
ftcnloufe elFecis to good ^ spin fcs,’ whom God uses for 
Ills purposes^ and they call this system of divine 
woiking 'magic,’ fioqnentiy ^ white magic,’ as dis- 
tinguisiied from ‘black magic,* which, is supposed 
to Joe the woik of diabolical spiiits. Vaughan 
has given a good dolznztiou of it, ITe says • 

*I would U 80 the t«im theurgio to charactoiiae the mysticism 
which clainiB supcrnatinal powers geijeraDy,— works marvel 
not like the black art, by help from beneath, but aa white magic, 
by the virtue of tklismaa or oroas, deml-kocl. angel, or eamt. 
Thus thenrglc myatioisra ia not content!, hV the thsopathotio, 
with oit hei feeling or p ro^elytHingj: nm hke the thuoifO)HUC, 

i See (ji, Ifaber’s cautious survey and verdict in his Rud 
dhislmhe md NsutestameniMe Rrzd/dmff^h Eeipsiig, 1918, 
pp, 10-29, 

s Gnostfo Hdresies^ London, 3876, p; S3 f. 


\Mth knowing , but it inuab open for itbclE a con\eiso with the 
world of apiiits, and wm as its preiogativr* the powtu of miiaUe 
This broad use of the woid makes pionuncnt the fact that a 
ooinmon principle of devotional enchantment lies at the mot of 
all the pretences, both of ho Alien niul of Ohustian miraile 
mongers The i dcstial hiernnbv of iJioin siua and thebeni';n 
djcnious of Piotlus, tho powers invoked l)\ pagan oi byOhiiyt 
lan themgy, by VlatonisL, by OahhnliHl, oi by s unt, alike rewaid 
the siictc'isful asp It ant with bupe.in itui U Liidovvmeiita , and ‘lo 
far Apollonius of Tjnna and Petei of Alcantara, Asclepigema 
and St Theiesft, must occupj as religious cnagiciane the same 
piovince The error is m either ease tliebime— a divine cflloac^ 
is attributed toiitesand foimulus, Rpnnldnigs oi tUon% 

relics 01 incuitatioub, of moital iuanufa.iLui(3 ‘i 

Some foi m of belief in tliemgy is at least as old 
as histoxy and hteialuic liomei’s heioes aiecon 
sfcaiitly laised beyond themselves and perfoim 
deeds which seem to be done thiough thorn, by 
the Olympian divinities who come to then aid 
Oiiental as well as Giooian mythology eveiyuJieie 
assumes theuigic powers The eclectic Gnostics, 
who diew upon many populai leligioiis and bacied 
books as the bouices of then divine gnosts, also 
believed and taught that gieat diviue poweis 
became available to those who weze izn tiaJed and 
who thus leceivcd something of the fullncsh— the 
Plcroma — of the Godhead, 

The Neo Platonists, especially m then latei 
peiiods, gave new impetus to theurgy and were 
univittiagly the fcransrznfctexs of it into Chustian 
circles Piotmus, the founder of the movuinent, 
was a metaphysician of high rank and a noble 
mystic who&e influence on Cmi&tian mysticism can 
haidly be ovei estimated, but he was not inteiested 
in occult knowledge oi in theurgic phenomena 
His Syiian successois, howevei, Poiphyiy and 
lambhohus, were conceined with the problem of 
discovering and applying divine powers or eneigios 
m the spheie of human action Iambi iohus, who 
strongly reveals Gnostic influences, turns the ideas 
and hyposta&es of Piotmus into divinities, i e per 
sonihed beings, and he holds that those * intellig- 
ences ’ work wonders in the macrocosm out'iide and 
m the microcosm within man. These divine poweis 
come into tlze soul of the niystn’ on high occasions, 
possess it, and enable it to do works beyond human 
capacity, Theie are, accoidmg to lambhohus, 
hiGiarchal oideis of these divine powers in vary- 
ing lanks, and it belongs to mystical wisdom to 
know how to invoke the higher and moie benign 
130 wets and to gain then them gic assistance. This 
theuigie system is set foith m Limblichiis’ tieatise 
ih Mystems, Proclus, the last important name 
among the Keo-Platomsts, was a much gi eater 
philosopher than lambliohus, but he also expounded 
a system of theurgy and encomaged belief in hiei- 
aichal powers, ai ranged in triadic orders, who 
i woik divinely and iiiystez lously through those 
I who aie laised into union with these higher powers, 
i Tlirough the Gnostics, thiough the Neo Platon- 
ists, especially thiough the Chusiian Neo-Piatonist 
who wrote under the pseudonym Bionysius the 
Aieopagite, and above all through contact^ with 
the pagan world and its wide-spread belief in 
magic, the Christian Church uncons<jioualy absorbed 
a multiform faith in theurgy. Angels of many 
orders, saints who have been glorified, the virgin 
Mary and her divine Bon, can and do work wonders. 
It IS believed, for faithful worshippers. Water and 
bread and wine and other elements of nature are by 
miiaCulouB divine grace transformed mto spiritual 
substances, become, in fact, the real divine piasence, 
and supply to the recipient supernatural powers, 
which work mightily within the soul. Many 
Boman Catholic saints and many 14th and I5th 
cent, mystics believed themselves possessed of 
special theurgic powers. Stigmata of 
were believed to m divinely produced in the hands 
and feet of T'ranois of Assisi and of Cathaimeof 
Biena, Oihers had the power to ‘levitate’ tbertv 
, ‘ i Jfmirs with (ha MpsUa $^ L 
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selves and to soar above the eaith m moments 
of possession. Otlieis had the miiaculons gift 
of shedding teais m extiaoidmaiy measuie oi of 
omitting tragi ant odouis fiom then body in periods 
of ecstasy, while still otheis undeiwent profound 
physical transfoimations oi radiated light like a 
sell-luminous body The entue field of tlieiu'^c 
phenomena la thus intimately bound up with the 
psychology of hysteria and auto suggestion Auto- 
matism of many types is now scieiitilically recog- 
nized It seems to the ‘subject,’ when paitsof his 
own body peifoim functions without lua conscious 
volition, as though some ioieign person had entered 
and possessed him and weie using his hands oi his 
feet 01 Iris lips Where the results are benehcenb 
and constructive, it seems iiatnial to believe that 
divine powei has come to his assistance and is 
working a muaculous woik tiiiough him, so that 
theurgy appeals, to persons of this type, to le&t 
upon facts of experience 

An immense revival of theurgy came in with the 
rise of humanism and dining the peiiod when 
science was emerging fioni the stage of superstition 
and pseudo-science This revival \\ as due, in large 
measuie, to the influence of Neo- Platonism and 
of the Jewisii l^^abbala, both of which the early 
humanists studied with zeal and enthusiasm Pico 
della Mil andola (1463-94;) gave great pxomineuce to 
the bymboheal, mystical, themgical 5abhala,, and 
ho also gloiihed the writings of the Neo-Platonists, 
W R Ingo quotes the following passage from 
Pico’s Apoloffij winch illustiatea the mental atti- 
tude of tke fiist humanists . 

*One of the chief ohaigea against me is that I am a magician 
Have I nob luj&elf distinguished two kinds of ma^ic ' One, 
which the Gieeka call YorjTeitt, depends entirely on alliance with 
evil spulte, and deserves to be legarded with hoiTor, and to be 
punished ; the othel is magic m the proper sense of the word 
The former subjects man to the evil spirits, the latter makes 
them serve him The foiraer is neither an ait nor a science , 
the labter emhiaces the deepest mysteries, and the knowledge 
of the whole of JTature with her powers While it connects and 
combines the forces acatfceied hj Ood through the whole woild, 
it does not so much work muacles as come to the help of 
working natme lbs reseaichea into the sympathies of things 
enable it to bring to light hidden marvels from the seciet 
treasure-houses of the world, just as if it created them itself 
As the countryman trains the vine upon the elm, so the magician 
marries the earthly ob;jeots to heavenly hodies His aib is bene 
fioioJ and Godlike, for it bi’ings men to wondei at the works of 
God, than which nothing conduces more to true leligion * 1 

Reuchliu (1455-1522) earned the study of the 
ifabbala and of Noo-Platoiusm still faithei and 
laid the basis for tho theurgy and magic winch 
swaim in the writings of Coineliua Agrmpa of 
Neitesheim, Paracelsus^ Valentine Weigel, and, 
m a distinctly leS'^ degree, Jacob Boehms All 
these theosophicallyumnded thmkeis believed that 
it was possible to come into possession of diiect 
divine wisdom oi light and thereby to discover 
the seoieb of the univeiae and to use the faecxet in 
maivellous themgic ways. Reuchlm expressed 
Una view, in 1517, in a passage which is tianslafced 
in the appendix to the Three Books of Qec'iilt Philo- 
sophy by Emry Cornelius AgnppaA He says , 

*God, out of lova to hia people, has revealed the hidden 
mysteries to some of them, and these can find in the dead letters 
the living spirit For Soiiptme consists of single letters, visible 
signs, which stand In a oeitam connection mth the angels as 
celestial and epmtual emanations from God. By the pi onunoia 
tion of tho one, tho others also aie affected , but with a tiue 
Oabaliat, who penetrates the whole connection of the earthly 
vdth the hoaveniv, these signs, rightly placed in oonnection with 
each other, are a way of putting him into immediate union with 
the spirits, who through chat are bound to satisfy his wishes.’ 

A still better account of the theuigio operations 
which axe believed to work through those who 
catch the divine secret and find the light is given 
in the words of ‘J. P.,^ who translated Agnppa’s 
Oemlt philosQpl}^ into English in 1651, Tho pass* 
age is in the ‘Preface to the Jndiolous Reader/ 
and is as follows s 

i Ch istim MysHeimi p. 260, footnote 2. 

' a M. \y. E Whitohfead, Olneftgo apd r^ondon, 189$, p, 261. 


‘ This 19 true and sublime Occult Philosophy To understand 
the mysterious influences of the intellectual woild upon the 
( olestial, and of both upon the teiiesbnal , and to know how to 
dispose and fit ourselves ao as to be capable of leceiving the 
supoiioi opeiations of these woilds, wheieby we maybe enabled 
to opeiate wondeiful things by a nabuial powez— to discover 
the ecciet counsels of men, to increase liches, to overcome 
enemies, to procuie the favour of men, to expel diseases, to pre- 
serve health, to prolong life, to lenew youth, to foretell future 
events, to see and know things done many miles off, and such 
like as these These things may seem inci edible, yet rend but 
the ensuing treatise and thou shalt see the possibility conhimed 
both, by reason and example ' 

Once moie in modem Limes there has appeared 
a recrudescence of theuigy m spuitualislic and 
theosophical ciicles The element of fact in it 
now, as of old in the days of humanism and of Neo- 
Platonism, IS due to the automatisms, » e to sub- 
liminal action, emerging Avithout the subject of 
the action being conscious that it is initiated by 
him. It seems to be done through him and not 
by him and thus is atfciibuted to God, oi to spirits 
who ‘possess ’ him. 

LraBEATuaia — Jules Simon, Hist de Vdoole d’Alexajidiief 
2 volg , Pails, 181I~d5 , E Vacherot, Hist de l*dcole 

d'Alemnd7-te^ 3 vols , do 1846-61 , T/iem gta cn , Tkp Egyptian 
Mysteries, hy lamhlMS, tr Alexander Wilder, London, 1912, 
J Reuchlm, De Vet bo Mi^'^ifico, Bagel, 1494, ArteCabhahs 
tica, Hagenau, 1617, Afifnppa of Nettesheim, Be Ineeititu- 
diTie et l^anitate omnium Suientiaium et At hum, tr J F , 
London, 1651; Fianz Hartmann, Life and Teaohmgs of 
Paracflisus, do 1820, R A Vaughan, Homs 
2 vols , do 1860 , W R Lige, Chnsimn Mystieism, do 1809 , 
R M J ones, Spiritual llefm mei sin ike loth and 17th Oentui les, 
do 1914, eap chapteis on Weigel .and Boehme 

It, M JOHFS 

THIRTY^NINE ARTICLES. — See CoN- 
FHS&IONS. 

THOMISM. — t. Name. — Bioadly speaking, 
Thoniism is the name given to the system of philo- 
sophy and theology founded by St Thomas Aquinas 
Stiictly speaking, it is the name given to a 
group of opinions taught by St. Thomas and held by 
what IS known as the Thomistic school, which is 
mainly but not exclusively composed oi Dominicans. 

3. Historical survey.— The foundation of Thora- 
ism IS incontestably due to the personal iniluonce 
of St Tiiomas Aquinas. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that Albeit the GieaL did much to 
prepare the way for the biith of the new bysfcem, 
so that the names of both master and pupil will 
ever lemain insepaiable m the great woik 
Although there were many points of contact 
between the minds of Albert and Thomas, the 
genius of the one was entirely difleient fiom that 
of the other The mind oi Thomas was moie 
critical than Albert’s The latter does not possess 
his subject quite peifeotly , there is a lack of pie- 
cision in details and a ceitain want of synthesis 
necessary to unify his knowledge. On the con- 
traiy, 'thonias possesses his mattei peifectly; 
above all, he has a powei foi oidei ; his precision 
is nicei and hia analysis finer ; his vision is raoie 
penetrating and more embracing ; and his power of 
analysis is on equal footing with his power of syn- 
thesis. Albeit revealed to las age an intellectual 
woild unknown to it ; Thomas with the debns of 
the intellectual world of the ancients created a 
new one Both aimed at incorporating Aristotle 
into Christian philosophy and theology. Albeit’s 
endeavour has the merit of initiative, but it 
remained incomplete and only provisional j Thomas 
With a magician’s hand forwarded the woik and 
produced a masterpiece which ho embellished with 
a finish undreamed of by Albert. 

Before the time of St. Thomas seveial abi^empts 
had been made to synthesize the sum of human 
knowiedgo, but nothing of any groat value had 
been the result. The work of refoimation undei- 
taken by St Thomas was so vast and complicated 
that it is not surprising that he was at first a little, 
hesitating and dmiclent; but, as he advanced in 
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yeais and learning, his vision became cleaiei, and 
at the age of thiity he took np a position that, 
with legard to moat things, was definite and final 
Being perfectly familiar with all the piohlems dis- 
cussed by philosophy and theology, and having 
carefully weighed the value of the i espeotive solu 
tions and examined the systematic points of view 
already attempted, he saw that a peifcct system 
necessaiily demanded the umhcation of the whole 
of knowledge Tins peifeot oideiing of the whole 
of knowledge winch he bequeathed to the world 
was due to his sublime metaphysical sense It is 
because St Thomas sui passed the host of thinkeis 
of his tune as metaphysician tha,t he pioduced a 
unique work 

In philosophy he is the fiist to pioclaim the 
autonomy of leason; and he has pioduced his 
philosophic woiks without once having leeouise to 
an authority other than expeiience and leaaon to 
establish hia conclusions and defend them Stait- 
ing from the * sensible * world as from a secuie 
basis, St Thomas passes to the region of the 
absolute, to the highest and purest intellecLualism 
In tlieology he proclaims tlie autonomy of levela- 
tion. At the outset he maintains the impossibility 
of a real conflict between the natural andsupei- 
nabmal oideis which have the same souice of truth, 
viz. God Thus he synthesizes natural and supei- 
nafcuial, nature and giace, faith and leason. To 
assimilate his thought it is necessary to under- 
stand, above all, the functioning of liis general 
synthesis, and especially of Ins metaphysics, which 
lules the whole economy of his woilc Eclecticism 
has no meaning with regard to Thoraistio doctrines ; 
then value and stieiigth reside essentially in the 
maivel of then unity and solidarity, 

3 Progress of Thomism. — The Dominican 
order giadually took up the teaching of St 
Thomas, but not without opposition ; some of its 
membeis weie still imbued with the doctrines of 
Angustmism, and these could not be converted to 
a new system in a day. 

Robert Kilwarby, aichbishop of Canterbury and 
a Dominican, condemned St, Thomas’s theory of the 
unity of substantial foim, on ISfch March 1277 
A few yeais later, however, the English Domini- 
cans were among the most resolute defendeis of 
this doctime In Geimany Uliicli Engelbert de 
Stirishouig (t 1277) inclined towards Augusfcinism 
and the Neo-Platonism of the Arabs. Eckhait 
(t 1327) was much inclined towards Neo-Platomsm 
Thierry (f towaids 1315) was an Augiistinist 
strongly influenced by Avicenna the lattei never 
hesitated to combat the doctimc of St Thomas 

In Prance the great adversary of the new system 
Was Durand do Samt-Poui^am In Italy Umber- 
tus Guidi was punished by the Dominican Provin- 
cial Ghaptei of Arezzo in 1315 for attacking St. 
Thomas, and the Oeneial Chapter of Puy (1341) 
cautioned Thomas of Naples for opposition to St 
Thomas Many chapters of the Dominican older 
encouraged and promoted Thomistic doctimes. 
Worthy of mention are the General Chapters of 
Pans (1286), of Saragossa {1809), of Metz (1313), of 
CasUes (1329), of Biive (1346). So great indeed 
was the attachment of the Dominicans to the 
Simma Theologica that the oelebiated Spaniard 
Ainauld de Villoneuve ( i 1311) wrote a work against 
the Dominicans in 1304 {Qladms ^pignlans Tkomis- 
taB)y in which he accuses the Doniinicans of pro- 
fen mg the study of the Sum>n^a to that of tlie 
Bible. Two centuries later Erasmus formulated 
the f^ame reproach . ^ 

4 . Introduction of St, Thomas’s writing's as 
text-books in schools,— At the end of the IStli 
cent, the Bible \Yaa the principal text, and the 
of Peter the Lombaid was the theologi- 
r Opam heyden, 17O3~O0, nU SlU. 
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cal text par excclhnce The Dominicans intio 
duced the leading of the Scv^c 7 ^oe$ ‘ in via I'liomae,’ 
i e accoidiiig to the thought of St Thomas Other 
schools following this example taught the ntam es 
*in via Alberti,’ ‘in via Duiaridi,’ ‘ m via Scoti,’ 
etc Not until the end of the 15th cent did the 
Dominicans substitute entiiely the Bimnitf foi the 
Sentences 

5 . Thomistic polemics.— The lights sustained by 
the Dominican oidei cluung the end of the Middle 
Ages m defence of then school were ( 1 ) to make a 
good stand against Augustinism, and ( 2 ) to defend 
ceilam doctimes special to Thomism 

(a) General —In favom of Augustvmsm a great 
reaction was made by the Piiars Minoi in a work 
composed by William de la Mare The Oxford 
Dominicans lephed m a work known as the Cor- 
ruptomtm A tuithei woik, Cot )Gct07 mm Con up- 
totiiy was published by two Oxfoid Domimeans, 
William de Makelsfeld and liichaid Knapwell 
At the end of the 13bh cent another general 
defence of Tliomisra was wntfcen by Robert de 
Bologne, Apologeheum p? 0 St Thoina, Last of all 
a gieat work (unfinished) was wiitten by a cele- 
brated Thoimst, Heivd Noel de Nedellec, master at 
the university of Pans and mastei-geneial of the 
Dominicans, Defensa dotty tnee Stt. Thomm Her- 
veens Natalis, 

Other important woilts wutten towards the end of the 
Middle Ages aio Vefen^iones theolooim thin 'I'hovice Aquinatis'^ 
by John Oapieolus (t 1444), who was called the ‘pimceps Tho 
imataium,’ and Cliipfm Thomii^taium contm mode) nos et 
Scotistas'^ by Pieire Nii^cr (t 1481) Ditgo de Deza <t 1623), the 
illustnoiia piotectoi ofOhriatophei Oolumbu8,iviobo two polem 
ical woilcB m favour of Thomi*!!!!, of which the more important 
IS Novaium (Ip/anszonum doatimw Angelici DooCona beati 
!Z7)omcE) de Aquinas super guatuoi hhy os Sentpntiarujn queas 
hojm prqfundiasimcB et utilissimce (Seville, 1617) 

(&) Special — ( 1 ) St Thomas foiimilated the 
theoiy of the unity of the human peison by mak- 
ing the intellectual soul the only form of the 
human composite Against the Aveiroism (taught 
at Paris) which held the umcity of intellect foi the 
human species, and against Aiigustimsrn, which 
held the phiialityof foims, seveial treatises were 
written by Thomists — e.y , by Pieire de Taran- 
taise, Gilles de Lessinea, William de Makelsfeld, 
Thomas de Sutton, Jean de Faenza, etc 

The Geneial Councii of Vienne defined the 
Thomistic doctiine on this matter, which was 
fuitlier confirmed by the 5th Council of Label an 
(1615), and by Pope Pius ix. in a letter to the 
aichbishop of Cologne (15th June 1857) 

(2) The question of the nature of religious 
poveity and its piacbice by Ohust and the apostles 
was hotly discussed between the Dominicans and 
the Fiiais Minoi The difecussion became so dis- 
astiouB that Pope John xxii condemned as euone- 
oua and heietical the doctrine that Chiist and the 
apostles did not possess anything, or did not 
peifoim acts of piopiiefcoiship, viz, buying and 
selling , etc. (IStliNov 1323, Cum inUrnonmtUos), 

(3) There was another theological combat 
between the Dominicans and the Minors with 
regard to the blood of Christ shed duinig tho Pas 
Sion. The Minors said that it ceased to be united 
to the divinity of Olirist, the Dominicans that the 
union did not cease. Bventually Pope Pius K 
forbade both parties to discuss the question 
fmthei.® 

(4) The Dominicans strenuouBly fought against 
the nominalism of the 14th cent of which Duiand 
de Samt^-Poui^ain and William Ockham were the 
leadeis, 

1 N'ew cd , 7 volb , eel, 0 Patau and T. PSgnos, Tours, 1000-08 

^ Venice, 1481 ‘ 

s All the liteiaturo of this quairol le to be tonnd jn a MS m 
i,be Bihboth^quo of Path (Cat 12890, foi 1-78; Also cf Bene- 
cltat XI V , de mvonm l>e£ BeaUjlcaUone et heatonm Oamn- 
bk» li ch# SO) 

‘ 4 See art, Beamsix aku KfoMiNAwsitf 
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(5) Tho Avonoisui aytunsb "wliicli Albeit the 
Gx eat and St Thomas fought 'was leneued agriiii 
at the beginning of the 16bh cent m Italy 
Thomas de Vio, called C^ajetan, puldished a coui- 
meiitaiy on the (U of AusLotle (Tloienee, 

1509) A few yeais latex the (Jouncxl of Lateian 
(19th Dec 1513) condemned the teaching of Avei- 
loisni on the ])oint, and fnithei exacted that 
piofossoih. of pliiloso^diy should solve contiaiy 
arguments, whicdi Cajetan held only theologians 
could do, 

(b) in the 14th cent Llis]mtes conceiniiig the 
Imniacul.ite Conception axo&e St. Thomas un 
douhtedly leaves the question unsohed, l)ut ho 
was at gieat pains to show that the Blessed Vixgin 
was not excluded fxoni the lodemption, St 
Thomas says that the piecise moment of sanctili 
cation is unknown » lie Lheiefoie nevei piopouiided 
the question whether Maiy was sanctihed at the 
very instant of conception Pie believed it better 
to be silent on this point, although, had ho followed 
his personal inclination, he had without doubt 
con chided in the afhimative, as hia fust cleclaia 
tion witnesses m IV Sent r dist xliv qu 1 , axt 
3, ad 3. But his supeiior theological sense did not 
let him, in piesence of the silence of tr<idition and 
the negative [losibion of many theologians, and in 
j>aiticuiai the le&eived attitude of the Chuich, 
The endeavoin to diag St, Thomas to the negative 
oi positive side is to force his meaning, since he 
voluiitaiily abstained fiom eithoi 

6 Renascence of Thomism. — In the 14th and 
15th centiiuete theie was an intellectual decadence 
in philosophy and theology Thomism could not 
altogethei ab&tiaot itself tioni the influence of the 
time Howevei, even in the ir>th cent theie was 
notable vitality among Tiiomi'its like John Capieo 
ins, St. Antoninus of Florence, and Jean do Toi 
quemada. At the end of the 15th cent the mtel- 
loctual life of Thomism lecoived now vigour, which 
manifested itself in tiie 16tli cent, and continued 
foi two centuiies aftenvaids In 1631 the Geneial 
Chaptei of Salamanca oideied the text of St 
Thomas’s wiitmgs to be used as text-books m all 
its echools, Hence at this time the great com- 
mentaiics began to be wiitten Cajetan wiote 
fiom 1507 to 1522, Coniad Kolhn on the Frima 
setnndce {Cologne, 1612) ; Fian^ois de Vittoiia 
(whose commentaries lemained m MSS) and Bai- 
tln^lemy do Medina from 1677 to 1578 ; Banez fiom 
1684 to 1594 Sylvestei Feiraiiensison tho Sitmma 
Gontia (lentikli (Yemce, 1634) The humanist 
movement of the 16th cent, had a great mfiuonce 
on ceitam Thomists. Fian 90 H de Yittoiia took 
the lead , of his disciples the most famous was 
MelcUioi Cano (j’ 1560), whofccwoik, de Locis tlieo- 
loqiGi^, IS a tiibuie to the humanist movement by 
its puiity and beauty of style, Two new doctiinea 
Issued fiom the humanist siaie of thought , Am- 
bioae Cathaiin (i 1653) put foiwaid new theories 
on medestination and giace , and BaxLhdlemy de 
Medina foimnlated piobabilism, Thoimats com 
bated the former doctuue ; whilst in answer to 
the deaneof Pope Alexandei vii. they combated 
stiongly probabuist dootiines, 

7 , Thomism and the CouncB of Trent. — 
Thomists hold an important pait in this council. 
The Thomiatic school had grave iiiteiests at stake 
on account of the dogmatic question icgarding Uio 
doctrine of justification. Of the five membors of 
tho com mi Won instituted by Pu n] in to study this 
question tluee weie Dominicans, of whom Baifdie 
leiny Bpina, mastei of tho Bacred l^alace, ums 
the most active. Tho deciee on justifu-ation was 
not dia^vn up without the help of St, Tiiomas. 
The text of the deciee as legaids tho mode of pre- 
paration for jastihcatlon ^ is taken in its every 
I yl, ch. vl 


detail fiom tlie /S7/M?na, HI qu Ixxxv ait 5 'Hie 
deciee numbeis six acts picpaiatoiy to justihca- 
tion They aie the same m natuie, numbei, 
and 01 del as in tho Summa [loo oit ) Also, in 
the folio svmg chaptei of the dcciee the causes oi 
jiistiliuition aie exactly those given by St Thomas 
m \,\\^ Summa^ 1 11 qu exu ait 4, and ii 11 qu 
x\iv ait 3 

The official cateclubiii (published hy the louncil), 
in which the doctimc ot the Catholic Chinch is 
contained and wduch was coinpiDd foi the use of 
tho clergy, was diawii up liy tluce Thoimsta— 
Leonaid de Maiiius (aiclibisliop of Lanciano), 
Gilles Foscaiaii (bishop of Modena), and Fianc;ois 
Foieiio (Uipologian to the king of Portugal) 

As soon as tho Council of Ihont was hnished, 
Pope Pius V on 11 th A pill 1567 pioclaimed St 
Tiioinas a doctor of the Clniieh 

8 Thomism and Mohmsm.— See ait Molinism , 
also see below § 13 

9 , Thomism and Jansenism — In his posthu- 
mous woik Augustimt'i (Louvain, 1640) Jauhonius 
stiove to piove that the new theology, especially 
that of Molina and Buaiez, was against the doc- 
tiine of St Augustine and eontiaiy to the doetime 
aubhoiized by the Catholic Ghuicli ^ The Augus- 
tinus aroused much opposition among the J esuits, 
Aftei an examination of the boolc, the Dominicans 
found that it militated not onlj against Moliiiisin, 
but also against Thonusrn Tivo Dominicans 
wiote against Jansenius — Alexandei S 6 bille [de 
Augitfstim et SS, Pati am de Jibero arbit) 10 intei pies 
ihoinistiGiiS adveisns Coineln Janscnii dovtrinam^ 
Mayence, 1652), and Born aid Guyaid [Disc'nmina 
inter docUinam Thomi^ticam ei Jantiemanami 
Pans, 1655) 

10 Thomism and probabihsm — Tbe theory of 
probabihsm [q'V ) Avas unfolded by Baithdlemy de 
Medina, a Dominican, m lus E 7 poutio m Ponniam 
Secundm D* Thomce (Salamanca 1577) The 
Jesuits genezally adopted this new theoiy But, 
since the ease with which any opinion could be 
made probable, provided the contiadictoiy was 
piobalde, led to giavo abuses, Alexander vii 
asked the Domnucans to combat strongly the 
piobabilist doctrines This they did, and from 
that time no Dominican theologian has WTitten 
in favoui o:y)iobabihsm 

zi. Neo-Thomism and the revival of Scholaoh- 
cism.— ‘At the begmuing ol the X9fch cent >Schol- 
astieism {(pv ) began to levive, and thei e followed 
a icvival of Thomism The encyclical Mtcrm 
Patns of Pope Leo xiii. ( 1 th Aug 1879) sot up 
St Thomas Aquinas as tlie great model and 
maatei of Catholic phiJoHophy and theology 
From that time all schools have studied the 
'woiks of the mastei and have endeavoured to 
make Ins thought then oivn The endeavom to 
keep m touch with the piogiess of modern science, 
and to show that the mndamentals of Thomism 
aio in peifeot accord with the latest discoveries 
of science, was set on foot, not, as is sometimes 
supposed, by the Instifcut JSupi^rieur do Philosophie 
of Louvain University, but by the Thomist 
Sansevermo, one of the most learned and vigoxous 
piomoteis of the movement. This is evidenced 
by his 'wmik, Phdosophia Ghristiana cum anUgua 
et noua comparata This gieat movement has 
been fostorod and developed by the Institut 
SupfSiieui de Philosophie, founded by Cardinal 
Meioiei at Louvain, Ceitnm Jit' ones aio now 
published m wlucli the teachings ot ISToo-Thoimsui 
and Nco-ScholaBticisni are consistently sot forth 
Tho Jivmce ThonmU and Ilc'iiiue nto-scolast%gne 
de Philinoplm aio worthy of mention. 

Essence of Thomism,— Thomism is above 
all a system of philosophy and theology, Now a 
I See art Jaithjjkism. 
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system aecessauly implies hauuony ami solidarity 
amoii4 the dooUmcs ot \vlucli the system is built 
up In piopoifcion as a system Jacks unity, so 
much IS it less ot a system Many philosopheis 
and theologians have ernleavourod to give systems 
of knowledge to the woild, but on examination 
it IS found that they lack the hist essential of a 
system, viz solidaiiLy of thought in eveiy depait 
ment If ceitain piinciples aio laid down m 
metaphysics, no doctime in any (lepartinent of 
applied metaphysics (as, e q , in psychology, 
cosmology, natuial theology, ethics, etc ) should 
be at variance with those principles Moreo\ei, 
if a system claims to be a system of the whoh 
ol knowledge, both of that attained by human 
leason and of that attained by levelation, then 
no doctime foimiilated by natuial leason should 
be at variance with the doctrines formulated by 
faith , and conveisely It is evident that, if theie 
be a system of this natuie, it is eminently con 
stiucti VO or synthetic Eveiy stone in tJiesfczuctuie 
must be in its piopei place, and, if the building 
is to stand film, theie must be some giand unify- 
ing pimciple or foundation upon which it is built 
up Now, just as m any aichitectuial building 
tneie cannot be seveial foiindaUons, but only one 
ultimate foundation, so in Thoinism theie is one 
fundamental principle unifying the system and 
impaitmg harmony and solidlanty to every depait 
ment which it embraces 

13 The fundamental principle of Thomism — An 
examination of the vaiions departments of Thomisfc 
metaphysics, of applied metaphysics, and of the 
whole lealm of Thoraisfc theology will show that 
the fundamental doctimes of each depaitment aie 
applications to vaiious matteia ot a gieat principle 
inculcated by Ai is to tie in his motafihysics. It is 
the pimciple of the leal distinction between act 
and poteniiahty One lias not fai to seek in ordoi 
to unilei stand what is meant by ‘act’ and by 
‘ potentiality ’ ‘ Act * means perfection ; ‘ potenti- 
ality ’ means absence of perfection A thing in 
the state of potentiality is in an inipei feet state, 
and IS theiefoie capable of leceiving what it lacks, 
VIZ some peifeofeion oi an act (as it is teuned in 
scholastic language), wheieby it ceases to be m a 
state of potentiality and is hi ought to a state of 
having some perfection, Theie aio, as la evident, 
many kinds of stntes of potentiality and many 
kinds of coi responding states of act, but it is not 
necessary to eiibei into a discussion ol them, since 
the doctnna undei lying them all i? one and the 
same, Furtheimoie, it is cleai that the slate of 
potentiality must be leall;^ distinct fiom the state 
of act ; for, if this be not* tiue, then Ho luii ’ and 
Ho be able to luii,’ Ho know’ and Ho be able to 
know,’ ‘ to be hot* and Ho be able to be hot,* are 
one and the same, which is abaind Hence theie 
must be a leal (extra-mental) distinction between 
the two states. Tins pimciplo, then, may he 
toimulated thus * Between the state qf potentiahty 
and the state of act there is a real disUncUon 
l^hirihel, the first unfolding of tlns^ pnnciple 
necessarily implies that that which is in a slate 
of potentiality cannot cease to be in that state 
unless it be ‘ moved’ from that state by soraetliing 
xvhich IS m the state of act , e*g , cold water has 
the potentiality to become hot, but it is impossible 
foi cold v\ ntm 'to become hot unless it' be ‘ moved ’ 
flam that stale by «<ometlung that actually 
poKhesses heak It mil be seen that this conclusion 
IB an immediate inferenco of the leal distmetion 
between poteptm lily and act. Hence the principle 
in a more explicit way may lie foimhlated thus 
JBoimtlaUty^ which is ? eally distinct Jrom can 
ntiiCT hecome act unlm %i be ' redwed to act hy 
soirMihmg wMoh in act 

This is tile fundamontal pnnclido of the ontiic 


Thomiat s^i-jtem , chtalilidied at the oiitfeot 111 
metaphysics, it is applied witiiout exception to 
the tuiidaincntal doctiinea in evciy depaitment 
of Thonust philosopliy and theology Whoever 
diaws a single conclusion which is 111 any way at 
vaiiance with this punciple, although he may 
hold all othoi doctunos of the Thoiiust system, 
ceases ipso Jcufo to be a Thomist 

14. Ihe application of the piiiiciple — (a) In 
metaph?/’iin --'i'ho Thomist iloaiinc of leai dm- 
tmotioii beU\een essence and eMstenco ui eieated 
things, whciein essence is couLcived as a potenti- 
ality and existence as an act, is an applicMtion of 
the punciple , likewise the leal distinction between 
substance and its accidents, whciein substance is 
conceived as in potentiality to the accidents which 
aie its acts 01 peifectiona , likewise the doctime 
concerning tlie nature of dimensive quantity, the 
essence ot which is not that it actually extenclH 
the pai t& of a coipoieal substance in place, i e in 
tuple dimension, but that it distil bates thepaits 
of that substance within the substance itself (which 
internal parts aie only potentially distiibuted in 
tiiplo dimension by dimensive quantity), and that 
it has the capability 01 potentiality of actually 
extending those paits in place accouhng to iiiple 
dimension Upon this doctime of the natuie of 
dimensive quantity is founded the doctime of tbo 
leal piesenoe of tiie whole body of Christ in a 
small consecrated Host ; also the doctrine of the 
viigm Inith of Ohiist, of His passing into a loom, 
the doois being shut, etc Lilcewise the impmtant 
doctime of cause and etiect, or the punciple of 
causality, is an application of the afoiescud funda- 
mental punciple An analysis ot 'that which 
begins to be (ofiect) must have a leaMin (cause) 
foi its inception ’ shows the undeilying gioat 
punciple 

(b) In psychology — The doctrine of the unity 
of the human composite, viz that the intellectual 
soul IS the substantial foim of the body, and that 
it is the only form, is an application of the same 
punciple The ' piime mattei,’ a puio potentiality, 
which 2s infoimed by the intellectual soul for act) 
receives from this act all that makes it body, and 
human body, and living Through the same 
punciple it tollows that the faculties of intellect 
and ivili aie leally distinct fiom the substanco ol 
the soul, because they aie the acts or peifoetions 
of the soul, which m regard to them is a potenti- 
ality As a consequence it also follows not only 
that every faculty ih lealJy distinct fiom its object 
as potentiality to act, but also that, in legaid to 
it as object^ eveiy faculty is passive, not active. 
Hence the impoitant doctrine that the human 
intellect is a passive, not active, power or faculty, 
in that It leceivcs, and does not make, its object 
of thought as object 

Fuifchei (and* tins is most important fiom the 
point of view of Thoniism misas Mohnism), the 
human will, vvhich is the faculty of choice, must 
ultimately be moved to the veiy act or choosing 
by something which is in act? and the reabon i« 
that, before the act of choosing (given evoiythmg 
necGs^sary fpi this action save this action itbelf), 
the will is m a state ot potentiality and mubt 
theieforo be ' moved ’ by soiuetliing outside it to 
the state of peifectioii which is ' choosing ’ Only 
God, the (thins pxiniSi eau move the will to tlic 
very act of elioosmg; if aught else did tJim, the 
will ip^o jneto would cease to be fiee. This u 
the Thomi&tic doctrine <d pliysuial prenioUon, 
which is a rigorous applientiou of the afoie^xanl 
fundamental principle - ^ , 

(c) hh cosmology , this deparimeut oi a])phed 
metaphysics the fundamental question concerns 
the pieoiso natuie of body, as body* Applying 
the aforosafd x>i|ndjilc% Thomisni concludes that 
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body, as body, is a composite of ti\o pimciples, 
one of 'svbich is substantial foun and the othei 
pi imo mattei . Pi ime mattei is a puic potentiality 
of wliioh the siibatantial foini is the act, and 
between the two, as a consequence, theie is a leal 
distinction 

{d) Iti natural tkmloqy —The classic pi oof for 
the existence of God, viz from the existence of 
motion in the woild, is nothing more than a 
rigorous anplication of the same pimciple Motion 
18 here taken in its widest sense, embracing not 
only local motion but eveiy kind of ‘passing 
fiom potentiality to act ’ ^ 

(e) In. ethics — All the doctrines concerning 
habits and then foimation, of the passions, of 
vutues and vices, of laws, etc , have then mainstay 
in the same fundamental piinciple 

(/) In theology — Foi the existence of God see 
above It is only necessaiy to lan thiouj^Ii 
the Summa to see that the same pimciple is funda 
mental in the doctiines concerning levelation and 
concerning inspiiaiion (in which is implied the 
doctrine of cause and ellect, and m paiticiilai of 
instm mental causality) By an undei standing of 
the same gieat pimciple it is concluded that God 
alone is puie act with no admixtuie of potentiality 
whatsoeveij whilst eveiy thing cieated. contains 
both potentiality and act It is fuithcr concluded 
not only that God’s essence is identically the same 
as Ills existence, but that His intellect and His 
will, His attiibutes of unity, goodness, tiuth, His 
knowledge and love are likewise identically the 
♦same as His essence The same giand piuiciplo 
undeilies the whole of the doctime eoneorning the 
raysteiy of the trinity of persons in God A 
further application is to be found in the tieatise 
on the angels, whose existence is really distinct 
from then essence, whose minds and wills aie 
leally distinct from their substance, etc Thus 
through the whole of the Siomnia one finds the 
same principle applied. It will be necessary to 
take only two more cases m oidei to show the 
solidarity of Thomistic doctiines According to 
St. Thomas, the sacraments are the instiumental 
causes of grace j they are not mere channels 
through winch grace is infused into the soul , they 
aio real, physical, instiumental causes winch 
produce or infuse giace into the soul The soul 
m legal d to the sacramental grace that informs 
it IS a potentiality {potcntia obedientiahs), and 
grace is the act. 

The final instance wo shall take to illustiate 
the application of the fundamental pimciple of 
Thomiam concerns the doctime of actual giace. 
Just as m the natiual order it was coneluded that 
the human will is physically pieniovecl by God to 
the act of choice,^ so in the supernatural oidei an 
actual grace is nothing more than a physical 
pi emotion m that oidei Hence the Thomists 
speak of ‘ gratia elficax ab intimseeo/ a giace 
intimsically or of its very nature efficacious, and 
not of grace, mtimsioally mdifierent, to be made 
efficacious by consent of the will to accept, oi to 
remain inefficacious by refusal of the mil to accept. 
Thus Tlioinism, by a lelentless logic, applies the 
great principle to the doctrine of actual grace To 
the mind or St. Thomas, in spite of the appaient 
diffioulfeiGB, this doctrine is the only logic^ con- 
clusion. Tor Thomism the theoiy^ of Molina oi 
Suarez bristles with more difficulties m that the 
theory subverts the doctrines of God as the Piime 
Mover of all things, of causality, and of the great 
metaphysical pimciple t Potentiality^ which is 
really distinct fiomacti erm nener hcconia act nnlc'is 
it be redneed to act by something which is in act. 
In shoit, for the sake of a difficulty in applied 

I Of. Birnwa^ i qn ji aii a, Pi mm nia, 

Q Sqo 6 (fj) 


rnetapll 3 ^sles {i c the freedom of the will undei 
God’s physical pi emotion), Molina and Suaiez 
gam«^ay a pimciple already established m meta- 
physics, just as he who, on account ot some 
chfiiciilty in mixed mathematics, gainsays a 
pimciple ot pure m*ithematies 
Any conclusion othei tlnn the one drawn above 
wieoks a system of the whole of knowledge in the 
mind of the Tliouust It is owing to the perfect 
consistency of application of the giaiid fiindameulal 
pimciple afoiesaid to every depaitment of know- 
ledge that Thomas bequeathed to the world a 
sublime system lemaikable foi its perfect unity, 
haimony, and solidaiity of thought. 

Litkiivturl —Foi the hutoiy of Thomisra generally 
Dicttonnaire d’Apologttiqtie, 8 v, ‘ Frtres Pitcheura, Leur 
docUme' (P Mandonnet), CJJt, sv ‘Thomibm’ For the 
piofjress of Thomism teta ca 2 ntuloi'um generalium ordints 
P/a'dwafoi wm, Korae, 1893-190i, ed II M Reichert, ii 19Q-391 
(of the Dominican older) 

Foi Thomistic polemics Mandonnet, ‘ Piemiera Tiavaux do 
pol6mique thomiste,’ in Revue des Sciences philo^ophiques et 
fhtoiogtqitcs, vn [1913)4611 

Oonceininn the nature of religious povertj A G Little, 
The Gicy F}iars in Oo/oid, Oxfoid, 1892, p 320, Fehce di 
Tocco, La qiicshone della poverta net sccolo Xiv , Naples 
Ooncernmff the blood of Ohiist duung the Passion MS in 
the Bibliothique de Pans, Cat 12390, foi 1-78, Benedict 
XIV, de Seumum Dei Beatificatmne et beatorum Canoiiiza 
tione, bk ii ch 30, in Opeia, Venice, 1788 
Foi Thomism versus Nominalism of Uth cent C Jourdam, 
La Philosophie de S Thomas d'Aqum, Pans, 1858, n 210 , 
K Werner, Die nominalisii ende Psychologie der Sholastik 
des spateren MittclaUei s, Vienna, 1882 
For Thomism and the Iinmaciilato Oonception JV Smfenti 
atum, I dist xlii qu 1, ait 3, ad 3 , N del Prado, Santo 
Tomas y la Immaoulada Vagan, Salamanca, 1900 , F Morgott, 
La Dootiine sui la vih)qe Mane^ ou Uaiiologie da saint Th&mas 
di’Agwin, Pans, 1881, p 139 ff 

For Thomism and the Council of Trent A Reginaldus, 
Dissertatio de Catechismi Romani auctoiitate, Toulouse, 1018, 
Naples, 1766, A Themer, Acta ganuina SS ceoumemu 
Ooncihi Tndentini, 2 vols , \g;iara, 1874 
For Thomism and Jansenism Le R P Gmllermin, ‘ Do la 
gfiace sufflsante,' Reoue Thomiste, i\ -w [1901-03] 

For the revival of Thomism G Sanseverino, Philosophia 
Christiana cum antiqua et nova compai ata, 6 voh , Naples, 
1862 , Revue Thomiste and Revuento Scolastique de Philosophie, 
passim 

For Thomism versus Molinism literature under art Momnism, 
For the essence of Thomism Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theoloqica and Summa contia Qoutiles, N del Prado, de 
Ventaie fundamentali philoso'phioe chintiance, Fiibouig 
(Switzerland), 1889, new ed , 1911, de Gratia et liber o aibitiio, 
3 vols , do 1907 , artt Aquinas and Mouinism 

^LRED WlIITAGRE 

THRACE {Qp7}ti^r}, — Thiace was the 

name given in claaaical times to the mountainoiie 
region lying noifch of Greece piopei The in- 
iiabitants (B/iTjt/ces, QpqKes) were a baibaious 

people, having no close affinities to the Greeks lu 
language, culture, or oiigmally in leligion In 
the last field, however, tlieii influence on then 
moie civilized ncighliouis was consideiable, begin- 
ning eai ly and continuing fan ly late In pai ticu lai , 
they appeal to have been pax tly responsible for the 
lemaiicable change m the spn it of Gieek religion 
which took placo about the beginning of the 
classical epoch or shortly befoie it. This change 
must not be thought of as something revolutionary, 
akin, e y., to the conveision of most of N. Euiojpe 
from Kornan Catholicism to Protestantism at the 
Befuimation , foi the laige niaioiity, probably if 
not cei tainiy, leiigions beliefs and practices changed 
little if at ail , it was lathei the intioduction of a 
new element, which lendered possible the holding 
by many Greeks of ideas either unknown to thou 
fathers or existing among them m a very un- 
developed form, and laigely forgotten when first 
we hear anything definite about tlie Greek race 
* Ongfin and history of the Thracianis —The Ttuaoian 
invasion of the countiy wha U they occupied m histone il times 
IS xmi t of a wulei movement, from the north mto the hilly legion 
ot the Balkans and the countiiOB west and easts of tint distnot 
(Bosnia and Herzegovina on the one side, the Oaucayus and 
Aunoma on the other) Tho invaders were of IndoEiuopean 
stock, prohabiv originally from the Oarpathians. Diiven 
perhaps by the pressure of ^lo^m,k tribes from the region of the 
Vistula, or possibly from sheer rostleaaiiess oi de&iro for fresh 
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fceiiitory, they occupied fcho oountiy in aiiccossive wau's The 
Pluygians u ) and tubes most closely i elated to them, 
together with the Aiinenians, occupied the Asulio disiiict foi 
the most pait , the Thiaciaiis seized chietly upon the Emopean 
sectoi Tiiat Thracian ami Phiygian wlio related stocks was 
already lecogni/ed in antiquity,! and modem philology, to 
gethei with arguments diawn fiom their leligious and socul 
oiganization, inclines us to believe that this is substantially 
concct Thioughout Greek histoiy the Thiaciaiis, oi the 
maiouty of them, remained politically independent, protected 
both by their gieat com age and by the dilhcult nature of their 
countiy , Borne, after much tiouble, succeeded in subduing 
them, the feiocious Dacians finally yielding to Ti.uan They 
lemained, however, an inti actable people, little influenced bjr 
the civilization of then lulers Finall}, about ad 400, thou 
aiudent pnestly tube, f he Bessoi, weie conveited to Ohnstiaiuty 
Some 200 years later a Slovak invasion swept over the countiy, 
and fioni that tunc begins the bistoiy of what ultimately 
became the Balkan peoples , „ ^ 

a Ethnology —The Thracian races fall, broadly speaking, 
into two gioups—a northern and a southern The lattoi, in 
habiting the region of the Hamios and Stiynion, included, 
besides the Bessoi already mentioned, the Bxsalfcai, Thynoi, 
Bithynoi, Sakai, Dioi, Odiysai, and other tribes , theformei or 
Getic gioup consisted of a smnllei nuinbei of peoples, mdividu 
ally more impoitant than the tijbes just nieniioned Besides 
the powerful Qetai themselves, we must count among them the 
still more formidable Dacians (AaKoi, Aa/cai, Atoi), who aio often 
confused with them, and the Agathyrsoi, whose name seems to 
indicate that they were held in no gieat esteem by then 
Scythian neighbour (the first two syllables are piobably to be 
connected with Zend aijha, ‘bad0» and who appeal fiom Heio 
dotosSto have practised the veiy primitive custom of gioup 
mauiage On the whole, the noithern group shows certain 
oultnial affinities with the Gei manic tubes, thasouthein with 
the Ouentals, especially, os already mentioned, with the 

^^’^^flanguage —As the Thracians seem to have had no know 
ledge of wuting, the few inscriptions we have from Thrace are 
late and never in the native tongue There remain, how ever, 
ft number of glosses, some 30 of which we may take as genuine 
Thracian words , about 25 names of plants given as Thracian by 
Dioscondes , and a considerable number of piopei names, both 
of persons (including deities) and of places From these it 
appeals that their tongue was Indo Germanic, of the h I 
Hhiiopean group, having as its nearest ancient congeners | 
Phrygian and Armenian Traces appeal of two distmcb lin 
guistic stocks, the result piesuinably of the blending of two 
races, and this we may considei along with the fact lepoi ted 
by HeiodotosS that the cult practised by Iheir chieftains 
diffeied fiom that of the common people . , „ 

4 Material culture, — It has been pointed out i fchftc Homer 
does not consider the Thracian cultme as an infeuui one In | 
the Iliad the Thracians are for the moat part the allios of the ; 
Troians , Pnam^s treasuiy includes a cup of then giving , » the 
son of Antenor was brought up m Thrace and mariied there ,o 
Rheaos comes to Priam's aid with a sti ong Thiacian contingent 7 
On the othci hand, some of them at least ti ado with the Greeks » 
No bint is given that they are m any sense savages , In par 
ticular, the followers of Bhesos encamp in a soldierly mannei t 
But there is no need to suppose, as Helbig does, that the 
Thracians of that day, under Phcfimclan or ofchei mreign In 
flueiice, weie enjoving a shoit peiiod of * hothouse atilcure 
which brought them foi a time to bighei levels than they ovei 
afterwards attained The true c\planatioii seems to be that 
Houit .1 knows nothing of the latoi division between Gieek and 
harbaiian, and that the Greeks of his day weie not a highly 
civilized people themselves A i ace which lived under the i uJe 
of feudal batons, practised the blood- feud, allowed wer gelt, 
oecftsionaily mutilated or otherwise ill-treated a dead foe, vvas 
not quite fiee from the custom of human saonfice, and hulled 
Its dead much m the fashion of the histoiical Thiamana.ic 
besides keeping up the old custom of bnde price and having 
only very rudimentary manufactures and handicrafts, was not 
much superior t-o the Thiacians of histoiioal times The dliiei- 
ence was that the Greeks developed with marvellous lapidity 
In the next 300 years or so, while the Thmemns lemaincd 
backward, 1! , , ^ , 

Passing to classical authors of the later periods, we find our 
chief account of Thrace in Herodotos^^ His whole attitude 


t ol <&pii'ycy ©pifKidv arroLKoC «ltrt (Stiabo, x 471). 

2 iv, 104 8 V 7. 

4 W Helbig, Das JSTomcn Leipisig, 1884, p 9, 

P yxlv 234 , we are not told who made Die oup 

222ff 7 x 484. 8 ix. 71f 

0 X, 471 10 Seo helow § | ih) 

it The present writer holds the view of Andrew Bang, van 
Tueeuwen, and other scholars that the Homeiic poems aie sub 
stantlally the wpik of one man, and he would put their date 
about the 10th cent, h o For the Homeric customs above 
mentioned see II vi flS2, xxik 871, xxm. 176 (the poet clearly 
disapproves strongly of the saonfice), and XKin pass^Mi Od. xv 
224, 272 ff,, XX. 356, and many other passages, Elaboiate 
manufactures or works of ait are regulailv the work of gods 
(as Zl xvm 468 S.) or imported (as Odav 616) weaving 

and the like are done at home, aa Od li 04 Of. the account 
Of Thracian arts above ^ ^ 

18 Ohlefiy y 2-8. Beterences to other passages of Heiod me 
cited ih the notes Foi fuller authorities see Tomosohek, me 
altm s, lUff. . 


towfuds the Thiacians, whilo not unfiiendly,! in Uoaily that of 
civilized man desciibmg mkreating baibirians, and this is 
ceitainly justified They ate, he tallfl ns, a nuuitious race, of 
litlle political iinpoifcance owing to their lack of unity, then 
culfcuio IB on the whole uniform They dospiae agiuulture, 
counting it nioie honouiable to be idle and to live by plundci 
They have, however, some aits, as they can weave veiy good 
cloth of hemp fibre 2 To tins we may add, what sundiy later 
authors tell us, that they showed skill m inakiag vaiious tools 
and we ipons of non 8 They were accustomed to dye their hair 
and iatu their ekin They wcic, in sonie cases at least, 
pohgynous, thftfc they lived undci fathei light, not mothei 
right, 18 clear from the facta that they paid budo price and that 
marital jealousy was strongly (iov eloped, though the chastity 
of auuninainod girl was quite diBregarded—i e , their women 
were appaiently thought of chiefly as valuable property, belong 
ing to then fathers so long as they weie unmanied — heuco the 
light view taken of then immoralities, for any children that 
they might bear out of wedlock would also belong to then own 
family — but afterwaids belonging to their husbands, who had 
paid for the exclusive use of them AVhen wo add that as a race 
they WGi e cattle-breeders and especially famous for theii hoi ses 
from very eaily dimes, 4 it is deal that we shall not be far wrong 
in comparing them to some one of the pimcipal Buauto peoples, 
such as the Amazulu, before the latter attained unity of 
government under T'Chaka Physically, however, they weie 
at the other end of the colour Sf ale, being fair skinned and 
yelloNV-haiied 

Finally, four points should be noted as giving the clue to 
luany fefltmes in then religion, Aceoiding to the practically 
unanimous voice of antiquity, (1) the ThracianB weie desperatelv 
hiave, having little fear of death , (2) they wertt excitable, and, 
in paifciculai, had a bad name for unresbiamed mdulgence in 
sexual passion, (8) they were heavy drinkers, and (i) thej 
wcie mcensely fond of music, pei forming well on both flute and 
lyre. In addition, fcheii countiy was a mountainous one, in 
i which caves were no raiiby 

5 Religion, — We may take aa oui &tai tmg-poxnfc 
I the famous passage of Herodotoa, v 7. *They 
I Tvorahip only the following gods, Aies, Rionysos, 
jjTid Aiiemis, but then kings . . . leveience 
1 Heimefc above all othei gods, swear by him alone, 

; and say that they are deaeeadecl fioni Heinies.’ 
We must m the first place lemember that the 
names in the above passage aie not to be taken 
too literally. Whereas a modern writei, if he said 
that a paitioular race worshipped Buddha, would 
mean exactly what he said, and the Hebiew 
piophet^wlio speaks of the name of his God as 
being ' great among the Gentiles ’ means lus word.s 
to be staitlingly paradoxical, a Gieek always 
assumes that the gods of all nations are much the 
same as Ins own and never soiuples to talk of the 
Egyptian cult of Hermes or tlie Homan woisldp of 
II era, meaning thereby Thoth and Juno We 
shall see that, taken as it stands, Ileiodotos state- 
ment IS true of one deity only 

(a) Am.— ’That Aies is a Tluacian deity is a 
fairly wide spiead opinion As far back as Homei 
we iiud Thrace mentioned as the home of the war 
god, and later wnteis echo Ilomei Aies has, 
moieover, certain non-Gieek leatuies; his cult is 
wholly without any of those lughei forms which 
distinguish, e g , Apollo oi Athene and remains 
thioughout that of a war-god pnie^ and simple. 
Homer^s whole attitude towaicls him is on© oi 
dislike , he supports the Trojans throughout ; and 
in his iitual we find on© feature paialleled m 
Thrace® hard to parallel in purely Gxeek cult^the 
dog-saeiMce to him nndei the name ot Eiiyauos at 


^At the same time it must be confessed that none 
1 Between Greeks as a whole and Thraolaus as a whole no 
bitter ness soeuis to have exisied. Tlie lefcreuces to Thracians 
as bloodthirsty savaaos are niosfely m 
ftuthois-e./; , Hor Od u xxvii 2. The wnter is of opinion 
bat the dek^tahlo oohduot of certain Thiaotan mercenaries in 
the Peloponnesian Wat (Thuc. yu, 28) may Imd soiueDimfl 
to do with this, while later their ravage battles against the 
Bomans prejudiced the lattev against them. 

SHerod. xv 74, vik7& , 
s Beforenoea m Toinasohek, 1. 119. ; 

4 0tHom JAx 486. / 

' 8 IL xm, 301 and elsewhere; 

8 yiul mvipidis, i. (VJ.) vaiirijy 5^ {my fivva) 

^0 mt. efiSsl* Mm. 290d ; Faus. nr xiv. 0 J Amob, ewiw. Mt. 
Iv 26 Such a sacnflcb, howuyei, w not .wholly unknown else- 
where In OioecQ. 
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of the aliove featnies aie conclusive against his 
Gioek oiigiu Among a people biave enough, hufc 
nofc foiul of wai foi its own sake, the wai god 
might well leixicun ‘functionnl^ — too impoitaiifc to 
be aliogptlioi nog looted, too uni>opulai to develop 
Among the tiaditional friends ot Tioy aie also 
Apollo, Aiternis, and at tunes Zens himself, not 
nundi fan be made fiom a single fcatme of an 
ohseuie iifcual and the refeionces to Tluaconced 
mean no moie than that the Tluacians, being wai 
like, had a popular cult of a wai -god And we 
must lemeinber that the cult of Aies is veiy old in 
Athens and Boiotia, and tliat his name is not only 
plausibly deiivod fiom an Aryan root, which in 
itself pioves nothing, but has a oliaiacteiistically 
(beede tonnation ^ 

We conchulo theiefore, on the whole, that the 
Tliiacians did not oiiginate the Gieek cult ot 
Ares, but had from veiy early times a war-god of 
then own, about whose iitual we must he content 
to remain ignoiant It is woith mentioning that 
lleiodotos seems to speak of iiim as an oiacnlai 
god in one latliei obscuie passage ^ 

(6) Dio7iy<ioi> —The case of Dionysos is veiy 
ditioront, and theie is little seiious doubt that 
heie Jleiodotos and the numeions later anthois 
who speak ol this god as Thiacian aie literally 
eoiieot ** The chief aiguments m favoui of this 
statement aie as follows 

{\) PhiloUnjioal — fiisfc two syllables of the namo aie 
nppaiently to be connected with the Tbinciau tnbe name Dioi 
Fatthev, a L*lujj;jan inscijption fjives us the foimiila /xe Siw? m 
^e/icAw, which almost ceitainly moans 'By heaven and eaith * 
Wo thus have a pod with a name of which the fiist paifc has 
oIoaeThiaco Phrygian affinities, while the rest Is ceitainly not 
(Ireclv, whose motiiei is apparently the earth godtksa of the 
Tliraco Phijpmn stoelc » 

(ii ) Tiaditvinal —Strabo deflinfcoly calls the cult of Dionysos 
Tluaco-Phrygkn o When first we heai of the god at all, it is m 
conne'tion with the Edonian kinfj Lvkuigos A his cult is 
called Thiacian far moie peisiscontly than tliat of Ares by 
authors of all aj^es Moreovei, all tradition is agreed that he is 
not genuine Greek It is true that the usual biith legend (not 
the * Orphic* story , see below) makeb him a Theban, but even 
there he is disowned b} liu kin tnd has to win his uay into 
pioraincrue u.'jiunat the vehoment opposition ot Peiitheus,^ 
while man V snnilai tales indicate that nls cult had to force an 
entiance Into Greece It is true that many, if not all, of these 
are misintorin cted ritual tales , but that they weie peisistently 
niiainterpreted in the same way, as stoues of peisecution, 
strongly suggests that a folk memory of teal opposition lies 
behind the in tei pi station if not the stones thcmselvea 
(ill ) t)f cwff — On the one hand, very early Greek 

agnculUnal ieativals either aie not Diomyamo, hke the Attic 
Thesmophoiu, or piesent Dionysos as an obvious intiudei, 
like the Anth ester la On the other hand, the Tiuaco Phrygian 
region is the home of all inannei of oigiastio nature cults, » and 
one detail of the woiship of Dionysos whlcli we haye good 
icaFOii to suppose pumitive, viii the oracle, is Thuieim and 
Imully Gieek at all lie bpcina ahvaya to have been a wine god 

I The odd litual of Ares (Pans, vxn, \lviu (i, 5) 

may point to AmaKOnianiffni, which la not Greek But this is 
excct>(Iingl 3 doubtful 

'-The foims Ionic) and apeiltot. (A Ikaios) indicate 

a Btem in eiv ; of irpecr/Biytov and 7rpca/3os« The lOOt la akin 
to Skr. ras, ^roar ’ See^O A M Fennell in QIR \i)i [IS&D] BOO 
8 yn 76, iif roilrotcri, TOriiri arSpiert’Apeos «crTt xpijcrri^ptor^ The 
context 18 coirupt, and it is unceitaln who are refeired bo, 
quite possibly not Thiacian a at all. 

4 The counter theory, that he is a Orrtan deity, ia suppoited 
by J IS, Hai i isou (P) nlpgomena^, ch vin ) The arguments for 
lb reduce to (a) the fact that a cult of a god of thus tjpe did 
exiat in Crete fioin very early time^ and iemaihod so powerful 
that Zeus himself was absoibed by it , (i>) certain very prnnitivc 
featuroa of Oietan Dionvelao ritual. But, in view of the ovoi- 
whelming arguments in favour of Thrace, Ifheso phenomena are of 
hhUo weight The forniei is common to many localities . the 
latter Is natui ally explained by supposing that the worahip of 
Dionysos, once it was inipoited, found favour m Oreto because 
lb was HO like the native woiahlp, and so was but little modified 
8 C0Sv 94 The attempts to make Seme] a a thundel -cloud 
or the like are too absurd to deserve more than passing mention. 
The syllables -iwofo- ave unintellij^jible, bub possibly ooimected 
with th? holy mountain Nysa, which is variously located but 
apparently Thracian in Homor, 

«x. mi Of Blut AUd 2 fllom II vi. 180 f!. 

STh$ beat known fotm of the legend is that given m Euii- 
pidOB, Paoohcfi JSvon in this the final birth of thonysos, fiom 
the thigh of Zeus, does wot htke place in Thebes , 

fi (Jfv ait* PunioiAS's , M I 

Ib Roe jfiJur, JUa J267 ; Arinit, op, Haoroli, Pat t. xvi Ji, 1. I 


ns well as a god of natuio in geneinl, and a wine god we find 
him ill Thiaoe, which was a wme gi owing counti^ very eaily i 
Further, he h connec ted in cult with hlab.wios, who is probably 
Phi^gian 

Biom Tluhco, thou, liiss (ulfc spxead l/]n<mgli 
Giuecio SGmo time, jaoliably not veiy long, Lefoie 
the dawn of Gieek Uisiiny In Homei ho is ap- 
Xiaicntly a foieign god, little known and not much 
legaided, of the live mentions of him two^ aie 
oeitainly intcipolations, one^ is uniuipoitant, the 
others come in tlie stoiy of Lykuigos When we 
come to the ITomeiic hymns, howevci, he is a well 
known andimpoitant deity, and all latei hteiabnie 
IS full of rofciences to lum It would ajiiicai then 
that somoAvheie aftoi tlie downfall of the Ilomeno 
(Achaian) cultuie, and dining the pciiod ol lecon- 
struction, of which veiy little is known, hiR ^^Ol- 
slup ciossed the hoidei and was canicd, it is no 
longci possible to say exactly how, oi by whoin,'^ 
to all paits of Gieece, meeting with consideiahle 
ojiposition, but iinally estahlishing itself as jiart 
ol the state leligion .and becoming largely civilized 
in tlic piocess, though leciudescenoes of itsoiiginal 
baihaiism, such as the well-known one m Italy,® 
were always possible 

No detailed descuption of the cult of Dionysos 
in Thi.Lce h.as come down to us fiom antiquity, 
but it is not dilhcult to fiame one fiom ^aiious 
scattei ed notices,® from the wildei and more sav.age 
featines of Ins Giecian cult, fiom the tiaces of the 
aiiOLeiit woi^lup still to ho found in N. Gieece, and 
fiom what \ve know of similai ntes olsewhoie 

We leain, fiistly, that the most iiiominent 
featuie of the litual was a wuld orgiastic ceieinony 
held noimally, if not always, at night In this 
the woishippers woiked themselves u]i into a 
state of frenzy by dancing and shouting (hence 
the numeious names of the god, such as Enluos, 
Takchos, and peihaps ISakelios,^ which aie deiiv- 
ahle fiom ejaculations oi from Avoids meaning 
* shout’ Ol ‘ciy ’), to the accompaninient of savage 
music, They weie di eased m the skins of wild 
animals— we heai esiiecially of fawn and fox- 
pelts {vG^plotSj ^acadpai ) — and earned the thyrsos, 
a speai-like implement coveied with the sacred 
ivy, Ol the naithox (fennel-wand) It is obvious 
that for an excitable people, not highly civilized, 
and susceptible to stiong sexual emotion, and 
tlierefoie to neivous emotion of all kinds, including 
religious onthubiasm/ tlie violent exeicise under 
the stimulating surioundmgs of then mountainous 
country in the clear night an Avould of itself pio- 
duce an abnormal condition , and this seems to 
have been finbher enconiagod by the fico n.se of 
wme and ximhaps othei aitilicial stimulants The 
result was, at least in many cases, and paiticnhuly 
among then women, a condition of fienvy, involv- 
ing ancestheaia, abnoiraal stiength and eudmance, 
and other such symptoms, followed by fainting and 
exhaustion. The natmal explanation, to any one 
at that stage of culture, was that tlie worshipiiers 
were possessed by then god {hOeoi, Kdroxot) l and 
theieJfoie Ave find them called by his nanic {pdKx<^i, 
j3{£/f%a0 That Dionysos himself was present was 

1 Horn II IX 72 , Ariat loo oit 

s II XIV 326, and Od, xi. 826 8 Od xmv 74 

4 It W 08 an age of Avanderingf prophets (.sec Rohde, P^yokf^ 
li 08 it.) The favourable reception of the Avojnen may have 
had a good deal to do Avith it also. 

CJjlV.XXXlX 8 ft 

0 To save a multitude of quotations, we refer the reader for 
detailed authorities to the authors oited in the Literature at 
the end of this aiUole 

7 Tlie root IS perhaps Fay- (Ourbius), m both names, lakohos 
being' FtFawyos. Euhios is derived from.tho well-known orj 
evot, 

8 The present writer holds religious and sexual emotion to be 
esseniiauj the same , see, w, James^ Ym leii^s c^PeUgions 
JS'cponence, London, and New York, 1002, pmsim Tho fre- 
ouenoy of ‘conversions* and the bice during adolesoenoo and 
tftQ regulai employment bv mystics of all nationalities of eiotki 
motapnois arc among the tacts supporting this viOAV 
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a commonplace, fanuliai to ns fioni many htoiaiy 
and aitistic repissentationa of the u’tes, fiom 
Ennpiclcfa to Titian and Keats, ^ the skins in 
which the woibhippeis diessed weie those of 
annual avatms ot the god, and tlua culnanation 
of the iite was the leaiing in pieces and devouung 
of one ot these annuals 

It IS tax fioni im possible that in some cases 
the victim was a man oi a child That the 
Getai practised a foim of Immau saouhee we 
know;^ Theinistokles haoiihced three captives 
to Dionysob u)^7?<rT'^s , ^ the legends of Pentlieus, 
etc , point the same way , and in the modihed 
Dionysiac ritual of Tenedos^ the cow whose calf 
IS to’ be tlie victim is tended like a womau^ and 
the calf when bom has buskins put on it befoie 
being killed 

We have so far a quite iioiinal ritual of a v^ege- 
tation deity, of tlio kind fannliai from the Qolchn 
Bouijfi^ The god visits his woishippeis m early 
spnng (the tune of most of the lastivals),® is 
welcomed by them, and is joined to them by 
a soifc of piimitivo saciainent Of the death oi 
expulsion of the \ioiii out god, label m the yeai, 
we do not heai so mucli, but theie aie tiaces of 
it In the legend of Lyknigos aiieady lefciied 
to the king puisnes the god into the sea — the 
throwing of the vegetation apiiit into walei is 
a veiy common iite, there was a strong tiadition 
that he had died, and was buiied at Delphi,'^ 
and tlieie is also a legend of his descent into 
Hcidea to fetch up Sernele.^ We aie tUeielore, 
in view of tiiese tacts and on the analogy of 
all similai ntual elacwhcie, justified in suppos- 
ing that hiB death was pait of the ceiemomal 
of las cult , and this belief is stiengtliencd by 
the cm urns relic of Dionysiac woiship found in 
Thrace by 11 M Dawkins,^ in winch the death of 
one ot the chain oters in the murmneis^ play is a 
prominent fcatuio Closely allied with this went 
the ceiemony lepiesenbing ins bnth and cxadhng 
m the 'XIkvou^ 01 wmnowitig-fan, The last detail, 
howevei, maiking him delinitely as a com god, la 
Greek ratbei than Thiacian 

In the iitual of Dionysos the forms of the god 
change bewildeiingly We have leason to suppose 
lam to have been conceived as bull, goat, lad, 
sheep, seipent, stag, and even pig,^^ foi all these 
animals, besides the fox and pel haps obheis, weie 
aaoied to him, and, as lio is at times said to have 
taken the foims of soino of them, notably bull and 
seipent, we may confeoture tlmt he was nrioie oi 
less ideiitilied with the otheis as well But in 
iconography he is ahvaya human, and he had 
human avafarSj as might be expected fiom the 
human sacrifices* 

{c) Divine Jungs, Ly^at'igos, DontheiiSi Eheso^, 
OipJietcs . — Seveiul ot tlie legends seem to indicate 
that in Thrace, as elsewheie, there existed kings 
of the type familial from the mvestigatious of 
J, G. Fiazer — % e, incarnations of the local god, 
who ended by being sacrificed, possibly devomed* 
As the Greeks probably never had had this soi t of 
king — ceitainly had forgotten it— -tiiey natuially 
inisunderstood the legends Thus none of the 

1 Baoohija , Eyidynuon ^ the ‘ Bacchus and Anadue * in the 
Kational Gallery 

a See below, § (g), 3 Plut Thm, 13 

4 See .djllian, Anim xU 84* tThe Thiaoian ritual aCenia 

toha\e been toned down almo'st into anormaleaciUlce* 

« Spe for full rcfeiences the inde^i vol to GB\ 5 'll. ^ Bionyeufi ' 

«3?or ft few exainplcs see ait FisstlVACs and FAsra (Greek), 

adfin* 

' 7 See Hut. de Is et Os, 8G5«. 

8 GJS3, pt. v« , The SpinU of the Corn dnd of the WHd, 
Ijoncion,19l2, 1 16 

SBesoubed In In'? art ‘ Archtfiology in Greece (1900-1007),’ 
in JJfJiS xxvii. flOOO) 8^4 If, 

10 Hence Dionysos’ title (Plub* looi cf Seiv, on 

yoigf* Geoiffi i ICO 

' 11 A sefeetion of tire relevant paSsagna wiU be fotnjd i« OC-fB 
Y* 803 f. \ 


above mythological liguies exactly coi respond to 
tlie Fiazciian type Lykiugospcuecutes DionysoSs, 
but the f 01 111 which his peiaecution takes ib a 
1)111 suit (piobably oiii^inally ritual) of the god aiul 
las atteiid.ints and tlio lloggino ot thorn ^YlUl the 
/SooTrX?}^, by which is jiossibly meant, not an ov- 
go.ul, but a whip ot builds hide, a feiUhzing 
/ebuiuni like the hide thon^B of the Homan 
j Uipeici He ib not tom m pieces by the god’s 
follower, but in one way oi anotlici (the legend 
vaxies in detail) ib punished, by bliiidnosB oi olhei- 
wuse, and impiisuned in a cave ^ renthoiis 
ojjpo&es the Bakclmi and is toin in juoces by thenu 
Oipheus IS a loyal piiest of Dionysos and ib toin 
in pieces hy the Mainadcb— an act loi which late 
mythologizeiH assign sundry fanciful icasoiia ^ 
RhesoR IS a vague hguie, but it has been uiged 
that Ills name may bo connected with rex (Clot hi o 
rails) and the loyal TJuacian name Uhescupoiie 
After his death he appeal b — the exact seiibc and 
reading aie mattem of dispute— to bo leinesented 
by the author of the play beaiing hib name as 
becoming an oiaculai deity oi semi-deity {drOpiOTro- 
daifiojy) of somewhat Diony&iac tyi)e ^ Add to all 
this the tacts that the Getie piiest-kmg was called 
j * god ’ ^ and that we get as a loyal name of ficquenb 
’ occmience the woid Kofcys, which is a by foiui of 
j Kotyto, and it becomes at least plausible that the 
cult of Dionysos and othei gods of the same kind 
; in Thiaoe had at its head in eaily times® a piiest- 
' king who was the incai nation of the deity and 
I ended by being violently put to death to make 
' way foi a fiesh iiicai nation. 

I [d) O^phism — Of the poisons mentioned m the 
last seemon one is of buchimpoitanoe as to deaeive 
j separabo tieatment, viz, Oipheus. Concerning 
this piiest-king tlie tiadiLion ot antiquity la fiuily 
j constant. He is a more oi less historical hguie , ^ he 
; existed some time before the Tiojan War / he was 
i a Thiacian,^ son of King Oiagios and a Muse, 

I usually Kalliope, sometimes Tolymnia He was ft 
i priest of Dionysos, foundei of Dionysiac mysteiies, 

^ public and piivate, and oiigiiiatoi of the Orphic 
I ^ way of life,® He was also a seer, a 
magician, a ' thoologiaii ’ m the Greek sense of the 
i woid,^® a marvelloua musician. ITis home, when 
exactly localized, is generally said by oui eaxliei 
aiithoiities to have been Mb Pangaion, the site of 
an ancient and famous Dionysiao shime, while 
I later waters locate liim on the coast ot Thiace, 
near the mouth of the Hebros. Aftei various 
i advenfcuies, the mo&fc notable of which was the 
descent into Hades, famihai m latci liiciatmo 
fiom Veigil’s handlingof it in the ho was 

1 See Soph Ant 966 if , and Jebb, ad loc 

2 For examples see Sei V onVeag Oroig iv 619 

3 See Roiide, i 161, who lather too confideptly assume') 
Rhe^oa to have been a faded cod W, Deaf (</ US xwv, [1016] 
1 if )gOQS too far in the opposite dueotion On the whole the 
present wntei is of opinion that Elie^os tuay really have been 
a half foi gotten king* of fcome Thracian tiibe, who aftei hia 
cleaih was supposed to give oiacles, The ancient evidence is 
to be found in x , [Eui ] Hhes^ 950 if, J Polywn v1 68 

'iSbiabo, vu 29S , „ 

3 Presumably not in historical times, as one can hardly 
that none of Otn authors would Ijave mentioned It In 

8 For an isolated expiesaimi of doubt see die. de iVaf. Dear i 
83 (108), ‘ Orpheum poetani docet Adstoteies imnquain fuisise, 
which riom the context Is ahnost certainly ft denial of Orpheus 
existence Bub AristoUe may merely have meant t-o hia 
authorship of the ‘ Orphic ’ poeuib ,, , 

7 Oontomporary with tlie Argonauts, nouoi ding to most 
vexsioufe of their story— , Bind, xv, 176, and Apollonios 

8 ‘Thraems Orpheus’ (Ver. Fc, iv, 66) is his stock epithet. 

9/3^0? 38 perhaps the nearest Greek equivalent oi * sept ’or 

* persuasion * ancl greatly resembles the HT use qf fiody (Aq 02) 
rt signifies a form of life depending on certain religious or 
philosophical principles and is applied especially to the Orpluo 
andFytjbagoicanhodIcs , , . * „ , 

10 1 g; not a writer on the theorelical basis of reli^on in 
goneral, or of any partioulai roUgion, but ouo who d^crlbe? 
Chs nature, t'elatfopslups^ eto , of deities . In fchu? sSnge iHce/oa, 

, is a ‘ theologian ’ (^rfaKayes) r 
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torn m pieces by a band of 'women, po.'sfeessed by 
real or pietencled Bionysiac frenzy ^ 

From what is above it is cleai that all this 
may have some hisfcoiic foundation — i r , that the 
legends legaiding him go hack to someieal happen- 
ings in toriiiGMon with the iiLual of Dionysos 
The <lcatli of an Oiphens, and consequently his 
descent into Uades, and piesuuiably also Ins 
lesuiiection in a new iricai nation, may have taken 
place, not once but many tunes ^ Ihit tiadition 
uystalhzed all thecae foi gotten peisonalities into 
one pictuiesque hgnie, tlie foiiiidei and Messiah 
of a lehgion of mystical othci voildhiiess 

The chiet tenets, so fai as we can leconstiuct 
them, aie as follows ® A.t the end of a long 
succession ot deities^ comes Dionysos-Zagieus, the 
son of Zeus and Peisephone ^ This god, while an 
infant, was beguiled by the Titans, who gave him 
a minor and other toys* and then toio him in pieces 
and devoured him, all but his hcait, which was 
saved by Athene The god was le-cieated by his 
fathei, who swallowed the heart and le-hoie the 
child ; the Titans weie destroyed by the thunder- 
bolt, and from then ashes spiang man Man is 
therefoio a creature of mixed oiigin, containing a 
divine principle (Dionysos) and an evil one (the 
Titans) The main object of his existence is to 
get nd of the lattei element— a task which cannot 
be completed in one lifetime. To fuither it, how- 
evei, lb IS nece&saiy to live in strict ritual purity, 
avoiding the use of meat, weaung white garments, 
shunning the polluting presence of coipses and of 
women in child-biith,^and piaotismg chastity,'^ all 
these being obseivanees well known m ancient 
iifcual and not peculiar to Oipliism In addition, it 
seoms that the higher class of Oiphics j)iactiaed a 
more or leas definite ethical code ^ Side by side 
with all this went, as might be expected, a lower, 
popular foim, in which a sort of begging friars 
diove a tUiivmg trade m indulgences, so to call 
them, ‘ pcisuadmg not only individuals hut cities,’ 
says Plato, ‘ fcliab then sms can be pmgedwitli 
saciifices and pleasant meiry-inakings’ , i.e , pei- 
forming quasi-magieal rites, elective eas opere 
opera to ^ quite independently of the moial condition 
of the person conceined, at puces proportioned to 
the wealth or supeistition of their clients 
To letmn to the higher forms of Orplusm 
After a life spent in moial and cciemonial purity 
the soul of the Oiphic believer was lewaided in 
Hades, apparently for 1000 years, oi ten times the 
supposed maximum length of a human life, while 
those wdio had binned, but not beyond remedy, 

1 For full auLhorifcie’^, and vaiiants of the mvthi see Oiappo 
Wo {?ive a few of the leadmj? lefeienccs * miest and fonndev of 
mystenea ; Eur Uipp fi52tr, ; Austoph lian 10fJ2 , Iloiod ii 
81, Plut Queest Co7i ii 6360, soei . PiatPn)/ 816 d , inaLdcian 
Ear Ale 9C6 (973), Cpol 030 , musician Pind loo on , and 
Veig loo Git 

3 Of Pioclus, %)% Pldt Remp 808 l 'Oprjist? dr? rtav Atowtrov 
TcXfiTWi' vye/j.lbi yevSfievo^ ra opoia ira&eip X^yerat tr^erepw 6eto, 

8 ’The ai^tails vari ed (see llonde, n 1 15 ft , Ui uppe,col 1121 If ) 
The Orphic writuijjs being laiffely lo^b, mu( h has to be patched 
tOff other from various source'?, many of them obscure 
« The Ihoogony does not diffei from the Hesiod lo in essentials ; 
the chief departures aie the inseition of the Woild egg^ laid by 
Night and of two vague deities, Plmnes and Erikapaios 
v/.e sky-god and eaith mother l^eidephone-Zomelo-the 
Semele of the Theban myth The source of the name Zagreug 
ia doubtful. 

8 See esp Eur. hag, 475a Dindojf, and iT^pp 952 

7 See Ja%pp 1002. Hippolylos is apparently repvuented na 
the ideal Oiphist. 

^ For reference) to this see Kzpp 992 F , and Pind. 01 ii 76, 

B Condenaed from Plat u 3G4E 

10 This 18 the figure given by Plat x, 016 A, B i of. Yeig 
uJfSn vi 743} of these the foiinei is probably OiphioPytha 
gorean, the latter contains the Orphic sounding phrase rotam 
iwlmre. For other Platonio myths containing similar escha- 
tology see J A, Stewai 1, tPM Myths of Plato, London, 1905 ; 
of, A Dieterioh, p. 84 ff. In Pind, fmg 93 (110) tire 

soul spends only eight years rti Hades (i e an oUaetens , of. ait. 
OAhWi^DAn. (Rieekj, § 3) before it'? ftnal eartlily life, after which it 
attains heroic rank. 


weie punished foi the same peiiod After this 
came leincai nation, not necessaiily m human foim 
Next carnc anobiiei period in Hades, and so on, 
the process being known appaiently the /cu/eXos, 
01 cycle of leincai nations ^ Bel ease fi om this could 
ho obtained by a senes of good lives on both sides 
ot the giave— foi appaiently each woild was tlie 
heaven or piugaboiy of the othei After a tuple 
good life on eitliei side — thiee on oaith and tliiee 
in Hades — the soul had irmgecl itself fiom the 
stain ot ‘ouginal sin’ and \vas fiee to enter a 
peimanent paiadise, with no moie prospect of 
lemcaination, and in the enjoyment of divine 
or hcioic ^ rank 

This theology, and much besides, was embodied 
in a large htciatuie, attributed eitliei to Oipheus 
himself 01 to his puiul Moiisaios,^ the oldest parts 
of which piobahly date from the btlr cent n.C., 
while the latest representatives, the Hymns and 
Oiphic Arqunautica, are about 1000 yoais later ^ 
Of this the gieatci pait has peiished, and especi- 
ally the eaihesi and most valuable part , and we 
liave of undoubted and fairly early Oiphrc oiigm 
only one set of documents, the so-called Petelia 
Tablets, gold plates found rn Orphic graves m 
S Italy It appears fiom those that a pious 
Oiphic w’as m the habit of biiiying vith his dead 
friend duections for his conduct m Hades, to aid 
him to secuie final bliss, since no doubt it was 
ohai liable to su]>poso that the life just completed 
was the last of tlie soiics of good lives required to 
qualify for escape from the eiicle ® 

The tablets pi esenfc the following piotuie of Hades The soul, 
appaiently aftei long and thirsty waudexuigs, tiavels along a 
load flanked on eithei side by spnngs Avoiding the left-hand 
spiing,B it addresses the guaidtans of the right hand one, 
deciaicB itself to be of divine race, and begs for a dinughtof 
‘ the cold water which flovveth forth fiom the lake of Memory ' 
The request is granted, and the soul is hailed as having ‘en 
dured that which aforetime it had nevei enduud ’ It adaressos 
Peisephone and the othei deities of the undei woild and Is 
admitted into their society 

The poem to which all tliese tablets go back is 
of unknown anthoiship and date, but it is evident 
that it 01 something like it stands beliind the 
passages of Pindar and Plato alieady cited and 
ako behind nruch that is to be found in othei 
authois, mostly late The coniiecting link is to be 
found m Pybhagoieanism, which, it would seem, 
found Oiphism already established in S Italy, and 
incoi pointed much of its teaching. This results m 
a confusion between the two systems so complete 
that it IS piactically hopeless, with our impeifect 
documents, to say deilnxtoly with legaid to any 
eschatological passage that it is purely Oiphic or 
purely Pythagoiean. Thiough the Hythagoiean 
exiles who 1 cached Gicece proper aftei the dis- 
persion of then commumties m Magna Gimeia the 
higher foims of the doctime became known to 
Plato, in whom consequently we find side by side 
stxong Oiphie-Pythagoiean influence and hearty 
contempt ±01 Oiphic charlatanism. Not dissimilar 
IS the attitude ot Aristophanes, who, on the one 

1 The word is found in the Petelia Tablets and elsewhere m 
Orphic liteiaturs This account of Orphic eschatology is put 
together laigely from Find. 01 ii and fiag 08-110 In the 
latter we take the disputable woicla Tvoivav iraXatou irevSeoy 
as meaning * atonement for her (Persephone's) anotent gnef ’ 
(at the murder of Zagi eus) 

2 The tablets have aXXot(rt peQ' pfuxtecfffiv ava^ets and also oX/9ic 
Aif/l fj.cLicapi.<ri4, 0coy 5' etrp dvrl ^poroZo, The confusion is natural 
tnough in a religion which has much to say of the beatified 
dead (ijpwes) and also claims divine ancestry for all men 
Oidinarlly, a Gieek sharply differentiated between a god, who 
did nob die at all, and a hero, who had been an ordinary man 
but continued to live in some way after bodily death 

8 Plat, Bep li 308 0, 364 E, and commentators, 

4 Onomakritos edits and interpolates MusaiOs in the time of 
Hipparohos, son ot Peisistiatos, Hoiod. vii 6; Orphic writings 
falsely called pie Homellc, Herod, ii 8X. 

6 q'e\t and ti by G. Mniray in J. E Harrison, Prpleg 2, 
appendix 

0 Probably Lethe, of which a soul d links before leinoarnation. 
The finally purified soul iias no need to forget, 
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hand, paiodies private mysteries of the 0 i 2 )lnc 
type in the Clouds and, on the other, diaws in the 
F7 0 qs on the same type of ideas foi his lialt*seizous 
picture of the othei world 

Anothei pioblem winch we cannot solve with 
any gieat exactness is the amount of non-Tluacian 
thought which goes to the making of Oiphism as 
we know it The veiy name of the fonndci is in 
doubt, foi, while to some it appeals a Thxacian 
name,^ others point to the occuiience of Gieek 
cognates 2 as indicating it to be Greek, As to 
the doc tunes, it is unieasonable to suppose that 
the Thiacians pioduced so elaborate and quasi- 
philosophical a system of reincarnation , tins is 
lather the result of Greek reflexion on Thracian 
Dionysiac material Thiace, on the other hand, 
IS the likeliest claimant for the grotesque myth on 
which the whole system rests , but here again we 
do not know how much was contiibufced by obscuie 
superstitions fiom backwaid corners of the Greek 
world The asceticism we may not unfairly call 
Thracian, though the details of it aienot definitely 
non-Hellenic 

Exactly what foim the Oiphic religion took, in 
its externals, and how long it remained a potent 
force, cannot be veiy precisely deteimmed, still 
less what proportion or the Greek peoples was 
seriously affected by it With legard to the fiist 
point, however, it would ^pear that Orphism bad 
but little organization Theie was, and could be, 
no Orphic state anywheie, and, though there was 
no doubt a considerable number of Orphic congic- 
gations {&l(L<rQi)y there was no central authority to 
connect them, nor have we any right to suppose 
that they were identical with each other m doctrine 
and piactice. It was as if theie existed a form 
of Freemasonry in which each lodge was a law 
unto itself, and there was no very definite common 
iitual and no lecogmzed means of communication 
between the various lodges. Also, though many 
of the greatest individual minds, notably Pytha- 
goias and Plato, and piobably Sociates also, were 
at one time oi anothei affected by the cult, we 
have no evidence that it was a paiticulaily 
numerous body. Pythagoieanism, which seems to 
have been much moie oigamzed and had de- 
cided political leanings, was stilJ the faith of a 
minority, as is seen by its helplessness when 
popular feeling in Italy turned against it ; Orphi&m, 
being non-political and piobably still more the 
religion of the few, was not peisecuted. As to the 
length of its existence, we have seen that OipThic 
documents were still being written in the 4tli cent 
A.B., but, like othei pioductions of that epoch, 
they show unmistakable traces of syncietism, and 
of Orphism we have little oi nothing outside of 
literature. Therefore, on the whole, we aie 
disposed to attach less importance than Hie tench 
does to the undeniable coincidences between 
Oiphic imagery, e.q., and that of certain Gnostic 
and Christian writings; we would look for the 
source of that Imageiy, and the many common 
points of ritual and belief in Christian and non- 
Christian quits, to the numerous Hollomzed 
Oiiental faiths rathei than to Orphism proper, 
holding that the language which once was chiefly, 
if not peculiarly, OipTiio had become common 
property while Orphism itself had become very 
unimportant, This, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as settled beyond reasonable doubt, 

1 See Toraasehek, li. 62, 

s Orphe. given as a Laconian name in Serv. on Verg, 
viu 29 , the Boeotian name tke name oi a fish 

in iBb Mat Anim xii. 1 , and the loot of the adj. hfi^pat.6s 

the ‘cold water’ of the foimula above quoted iH 
found again on Oainan tombs (0. Kaibei, XG U Xtalio&M 

Berlin, 1890, nos, 1488, 1705, etc ), and on at least ona which 
is tiaditionally Greek in its wording, ib, no 1842; finally 
appo?uing as the Christian ; cf, the ‘ water of fife' 


We may now considei biieily the moial value of 
the Dionysuic and Oiphio cults That they weie 
imnioial in the obvious sense re not likely It is 
true that Livy,^ e q , inalccs out Dionysiric orgies 
to have been horubie riots ot lust and violence ; 
but he IS speaking of a late form of the worship, 
far from its native place, and has all the Roman 
pie^iulice against ony secret conventicle— the same 
prejudice which latei gave use to the same tales 
about the early mectiiigb of the Cliustians But 
m a broader sense we may say that all such cults 
were iinmoxal, foi tiiey were uiiune to Hellenisin, 
leplacing its clear envisagenient of the facts of life 
with a misty othoi-woilclUness, aiue to lead to 
intellectual decay, howevei biilliaiit the iirst 
flowerings of its mysticism might bo in aueh a 
mind as that ot Plato Kot till the nonage of the 
ancient woild dul such doctiines leally become 
prevalent ; and the ovei throw of the Pythagorean 
communities, piimanly political, may be thought 
of as also an unconscious revolt against a force 
traitorous to Gieek civilization ^ 

{e) A7'teims — Heie we need have no doubt that 
Herodotos is not to be taken too Iiteially All 
we have any reason to believe— since of a Tmacian 
oiigin of the cult of Aifcemis piopeily so called we 
have not the faintest trace — is that some great 
natui e-goddess was worshipped in that countiy, 
We can give at least two names of such deities. 
ICotyto, 01 Kotys, though geneially spoken of as 
Phiygian, was also Edonian ^ Anothei deity, 
who was to some extent naturalized in Greece in 
fairly eaily times, ^ was Bendis, whose cult is 
mentioned together with that of Kotyto by Strabo ® 
Of the details of hei woisliip we know but little ; 
the toioh race mentioned by Plato ° fits well 
enough with any deity equated viith the torelr- 
beaiing Artemis, but is by nomeans peculiar to her ; 
and of the native woiship of her we hear chiefly 
that it was noisy, Probably enough theie were a 
sGoieof such female personifications of the fertil- 
ity of natiue, woi shipped with orgiastic nfces not 
unhke those of Dionysos lumself, possibly in 
connexion with him ® 

(/) Hermes , — With legaicl to Herodotoa’ state- 
ment that the Thracian kings especially venerate 
Hermes, we are not aware that any very con- 
vincing explanation has been offered, but, in view 
of the facts mentioned in the next paiagrapU, we 
suggest that he means Hermes Chfcironios and 
identifies with him some one of the doifcics aftei 
the pattern of Znlmoxis 

(g) Zalmoxis ®—Oui chief authoiity for this 
deity is again Heiodotos, who mforiUB that the 


1 xxxix 10, and elsewhere in hii desciiptuin oi the Bat* 
ohaualian affau 

2 The above account of the ongm and progiess of Oiphisni, 

while in our opinion the correct one, ha*? been coniroverfeed by 
3S. Eisler (^Weltmmmtel und IhiniMlszelt^ Hnmch, 1910, cb. 
V ) He endeavours to prove that iW origin la due to Asiatic, 
particularly Pei alan, Influences, and this theory is accepted by 
some later writers Caj 7 , Mrs A Strong. Ap<itMosxs and After 
Life, London, 1916, p 274), We hold that, with all deference 
to Eisler’s great learning and industij, hia arguments are 
wholly insiifllciont for the Oiphism of the times of Pythftgoiia 
or of Plato, whatever light they may throw on the mongrel 
syatera which at the beginning of the Ohmthn era went by 
that name > , , 

^ ASsch hag 66 Dmdorf ; crefxva Korvy ep IISwvow ; 

cf the common royrd name Kotys 

4419 B.o,, see Plat Xlep, i. 287 A If ; of, sohol, ad foe, and 
commentators, 

5 ZiOC ett ® JjOC. oiit 


7 ^apBapiKbs Prod iu 26c. 

8 Or in conjunction with same of the other Oionysiac deities, ' 
euch as Sabazios (Thraco Phrygian) 

9 Also called QObelelals (Herod, foe, gU,) The haiua w 

generally written ZaA:jJto|tv, hut with one exoepiion the MSS of , 
Herodotos give As er and ^ are often confused In 

Thraqian, both forms may be oorreot, 

' 14 w xcivf Part, of this passage, xoxv, 4 , luns' 
aWt ^^*>5 Ppopnnp tc ^c«' Acrrpafnjv T<3|«ioms flvw ' 

rdlF olpapQiP ItTretXeucrx tip Qvhm $e6v v0p.iXt>vrni 

efvei. el fhv ir<^eVepo»/, This has beep Oddly m^iinderefcood. 
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Getai woishxpped him, and so exclusively that 
iliey legaideil no one else as a txue god, even the 
heavens lliemaelveM, Whal lui natuie was we can 
gathei in pait fioin the ratioii<ihstic stoiy told ot 
him, that he was a slave of Pythagoias, who, 
leiurmng home, taught a vaiiant ot his mastoi*s 
philosophy, insisting especially on the nnmoitality 
awaiting the faithful To piove this, he dis* 
appealed toi a time, hiding in an undei ground 
loom , aftei thiee yeais ho leturned, and so made 
every one believe that he had been in Hades and 
was come again It is note woi thy that the same 
stoiy IS told of Pythagoias himself,^ and it smacks 
stiongly of the tales, Greek and other, of supei- 
human persons who live in caves or undei 
mountains and thence return occasionally oi in 
some way mteivene in human atlairs ^ With this 
story we must join the decided suspicion of Hero 
(lotos himself® that Zalmoxis is a local divinity, 
not a moital at all, and the atatenient of Stiabo*^ 
that he was woi shipped in an dvrpQSes 
Mb. Kogaionon He is clearly, like Hionysos 
himself, a god belonging to the undei woiid, but 
not excluded fiom the surface of the eaifch, on 
which, we may peihaps suppose from the myth, 
he was thought to appear every yeai, as Dionysos 
fieq^uently did every second ® As an infernal deity, 
he received a cmious saciifice, if saciifice is the 
propel term to apply to what seems to have been 
rathci a soit of fantastic messenger seivice. Once 
eveiy four yeais the Getax chose a man by lot, 
whom they tosstid in the air and caught on spear- 
points. li he died, he was deemed to have hecome 
imnioital if not, the god had xejecfced him, and 
he was disgiaced Before being tossed, he was 
chaiged with the messages of the people to the 
deity — a curious form of the idea, found among 
many laees, that the dying can take to the dead 
the mandates of the living ^ 

{h) Other 'ichgioiis practices . — Besides the cult 
of definite gods, we nave a few facta lelative to 
the general lehgions attitude of the Thiacians 
In paiticulai, we have lleiodotos’® deeciiption 
oi a funeial coiemony, which sounds oddly like 
Homei^s account of the funeial of Patioklos, The 
corpse, if of an important man, lies m state three 
days, dniing which mourning and sacnlicial feasts 
go on; finally there conies the actual funeral, 
when the body is bniied or burned, a mound raised, 
and games of vaiions kinds, the pimcxpal one 
being a single combat, are celebiated. This was 
the usual rite, and it indicates at any rate high 
honour paid to the dead.® The duel especially 
H-a If 9e^ meant ‘their god,* which would involve acontm- 
diotion in terms ‘ The\ threaten the god they believe in because 
they don't believe in him * The coirect tianslalion is of course 
‘Heaven ’ 01 ‘Zous*; cf Ixxi'C If. eTrcOvfJt-Ticr^ Aiovva-id Batcx^ttn 
reiicij$Tjmt 6 Oeos (Zeus, not Dionysos) evt?(7Kn>//e /3eA,o?, and 
many otiier passages m which e Ochs means ‘ sky ’ or ‘ heavenly 
bodies ’ 

I Hermippos, ap Diog Laert vni 41, This story ie perhaps 
imitated from the one in Herodotos, which probably Is an 
Invention of the Oieeks of the Pontos. 

3 Examples m Bohdo, i 111 ff 

3 iv Dfi I vil. S98. 

0 Hie festivals were regularly tnetenc, %,e in alternate yeais, 
by the CJreefc (inclusive) method of counting Hid this originate 
in a custoiu of shifting the cultivation every other year, vouched 
for by Horace, Od lii 24, *iieo aultura placet longior annua,* 
as occurring among the Oetai? Among a people backward in 
agnoulture the pracUoe may well have vaned, the peiiod of 
oalUvation lasting fOi one, two, or three years in diiforent dis- 
irictaaccoidixig to the richness of the soil. The auWioi owes 
this suggestion to Farnelb 

9 jv. Oa Ttfras roO? « 0 ai'art^oi' 7 'a? (this hecomes their stoofc 
epithet) ; v. 3. 

7 The idea is particiilaily common in modern Clreek ballade. 

S' The exact interpretation given to these facts d^ends upon 
the View taken of tlie oilgin of ayfives m general. Xha present 
writei holds that they do not originate in funeral coremomes, 
or OQttnote divine or quasi divine lionours, though they are 
often associated with both The duel, hoivever, is, like the 
lEtruaoan gladiatorial shows, doiinitoly a saeiUIcial lite m this 
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may leabonably be thought to be a fonn of blootl- 
^aciifice. Tiiib, m some of the mlder tribes, was 
no meie form , beyond Kiestone, we aie told, 
lived a i<ice which juacbised the tavoiuito 

wife, chosen, it would seem, aftei caieful examina- 
tion of the claims of the whole harini by the 
smviving lelatives, was saciiliced by hei next of 
km at the tomb and then buried with hei husband ' 
The Tiaufaoi again made a death a subject of le- 
juiomg, and mouined at a hath ^ We sec, then, 
that the whole of Tluacian leligion xvas permeated 
by the idea of the vast impoitance of tiie future 
lito 

(i) Sicvimaip gene'/al cha) acteristics of Thrac 
lan religion, — We hiid in Thiaoe a leligion of a 
baihaious kind, but by no means incapable of 
development into something higliei and moio 
spiiitnnl Tlio claef maik'a of baibai ism, besides 
the levol ting charactei of some of the iites, weie 
{a) the laigely magical chaiactei of much of the 
coieinonial, unconnected with anything eithei 
ethical or spiiitual, and tending rather to excite 
than to elevate , and (b) the matoiiahstic concep- 
Uou of the futuie life Gods such as Zalmoxis live 
underground, occasionally intervening ioi the 
bodily good of then worsluppeis’^ and lewaidmg 
the faithful depaited with drunken feasts, oi 
so one gathers from the rationalizing stoiy of 
Zalmoxis alieady quoted, in which he is repre- 
sented as feasting the Thiacians, and the taunt of 
Plato that the xnfeiioi sort of Oipluos consideied 
eternal diunkenness the highest possible felicity.^ 
This is not to say that Thracian leligion was 
always of a sensual chaiactei It is notewoithy 
that the noithein laces, oi some of them, had a 
leputation not only for courage but also foi viituo 
and even for superhuman poweia 

Thus the Oetai aio the ‘bravest and most righteous ’ of the 
Thracians , the hol 3 '- Hyperhoieans live somewhere near the 
Thracian region , in and near the neighbouring Scythian 
oountiy are the sacied and ascetic Argippaioi, the just 
Igsedones, and the Neuioi, who aie all magicians, besides the 
Sauiauiafeai, who me of Amazonian stock , while the glorifled 
shade of Achillea haunts various localities of the Black Sea 
region ® 

A gieat part at least of this peiaistent attribu- 
tion of saintly oi magical distinction^ to the 
noithern distil cts may well have for its justifica- 
tion the natural complement of the strong 
sexuality of those races — asceticism, which, as we 
have aheady seen, was a strong feature of Oipliism, 
Anothei leason no doubt is simply the fact that 
many of these peoples weie distant and unknown.® 
Yet another is, quite likely, the existence, not of 
whole nations, but of castes, which weie priestly. 
We have already seen that the Bessoi ceitaiuly, 
and other tubes piobably, had divine kings, and 
this often enough, as m Egypt, means the domina- 
tion of a sacerdotal elan ox caste 

To &um up, thoiefore, Thiace had, so far as we 
can learn from the obseivations of its nearest 
civilized neighbouis in classical timos, a religion 
predominantly chthonian, other-xvorldly, orgiastic, 
gloomy, often ciuei and baihauc, but not un- 
spiTitual— a sharp contiast with the brightness of 
the ohaiaoteiTstio Greek cult of the Olympian 
deities. 

LiTBRATuais — 0 J MhnologVi of Thraca - J. A. Toma- 

schek, Die altmThr alar tpUi , ‘tJbeiaiGhtderSfcamme,''6'j9^ir 
Ci.xviii. [1893] pfc n.j ‘ Die Sprachieste,'^ iSldAir exxx [i893t 


1 V. 6 

3 V 4 , cf Eur Jipecrtfiovtris, frag 452 Bind, 

Plato (Qhartn, 166 B) mentions ‘ physicians of Zalmoxis ‘ and 
appears playfully bo interprcb asreferung to their 

skill. They were probabh a sort of shamans or mediolne-mon, 
who may, like their Siberian confr^sres, have combined medicine 
and propheoy. 

3631). 

6 See Ilmod* iv. 13, 32-38, 28, 26, 105, XlOf , 66 ; cf. Dykophron, 
Aler isaff . ' ^ t' > 

» Of the piety of tho Homeric Ethiopians (Jl i, 428), 
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The foimei dexls chiefly wtlh hi'jtoiy and ethnology, the la tie i 
with linguistic‘s 

(ii) Tfii acian culh L R Parnell, Oxfoid, lSOO-1000, 
V (Ales, Dionysos) J E }'i^vx\soxi,P)olegom(>natotkc Studif 
oj GteeL Oarnbiidne, 1908 (Dion^ sos , also Oiphisin), 

sec also the aili< ks ‘ Boinhs/ ‘ Djoiivsnj/ * Kulvs,’ lu Roscher 

(ill ) Oiphxsm and n luted cult', see csp E Rohde, 

2 vols , Tubingen, 1907, A Dietcnch, Nphyui^, Leipzig, JOH , 
O Gruppe, ait ‘Oiphous’ in Roschei , E Abel, Oiphui^ 
Leipzig and lb 1881 (tf\ts) 

Furthet ufeitiices to indent and modern authoutifs will be 
found in tho above w oiks tl J ItOSE. 

THRESHOLD.— See Door. 

THUGS.— See Thags 

THUNDER— See Prodigies and Portents, 
Storm, Storm gods 

TIBET.— The Tibetans aie entitled to be re 
gaidod as one of the most ‘lehnioua* peoples in 
the woild, if by ^leli^ion’ is undeistood notionly 
' the belief in spiritual beings/ ‘ but also the bind 
mq influence of that belief, as foimulated by then 
Church, foi the bettei regulation of their woildiy 
actions in eveiyday life, and foi proem mg for 
them by pious obseivanoe of the inculcated maxims 
the satisfying hope of a highei position in the life 
after death. Not only is the propoifcion of the 
population in Tibet which devotes its life to 
religion gieatci than that m any othei country, 
being at least about one to eight of the popula- 
tiorH — monks, nuns, non celibate piiests, and 
neophytes— but the life of the iaity is also domm- 
ated and peivaded by then leligion to an excep* 
tional extent, 

I. Climatic environments, — The peculiarities in 
the climate and physical chaiaeter of Tibet, and 
its topogiaphical position, between the two gieat 
civili/atioDH on either side, the Indian and the 
Chinese, fiom both of which it has deiived the 
elements of its composite foi in of Buddhism, 
exiilain to a considerable extent the peculiarities 
of its religion. The vast awo-inspiring solitudes 
with the rigoious nabuie of the climate have im- 
pressed themselves visibly on the lehgion of the 
countiy. And Natme has contxibuted, by the 
massive physical barrieis she has erected against 
access to that land, to maintain to the present day 
the isolation of that countiy from the rest of the 
woild, and thus to preseive the more ancient and 
archaic foims of leligion and supeistitions 

Peiched on the Buinnufc of the great plateau of 
Gential Asia, and sti etching across over twenty- 
two degxeefc of longitude, in the palmarctio region, 
from the Himalayas to the Kuen lun mountains 
and Western China, it includes the loftiest tabic- 
land on the surface of the earth Although gener- 
ally called a plateau, it is m fact coveied with 
innumerablehille and mountains, cutup by ravines, 
the stretches of level land being relatively few and 
far apait. The geneial elevation of the perma- 
nently inhabited tract seldom falls below 11,000 feet 
above seadevel, while a very great extent of the 
country exceeds 10,000 foot, \yhioh is about the 
limit fcheie of perpetual snow. Its highest bolder 
lies along the Himalayas, iTsing in mountains, the 
highest on the globe, from winch its suiface slopes 
gradually eastwards into China — a feature ex- 
plained by the fact that in not very remote goo- 
logical times the land of Tibet formed pait of the 
bottom of the China Sea of the I-*acihc; and the 
writer has picked up fossil .shells on the Tibetan 
side of the Himalayas which were of the same 
species as those he obtained from similar strata- 

XB. B. Tylot, PG31 m. 

^ Tho ficiilaus of the population hitiherto taken was that by the 
Chinese m whicli gave the proportion of the Lamafe as oicfe 
lo three of the total popiiTation. At the present day asbont oao 
to eight appeals to be near the marie, in aocoidstnoe with'ine 
present write f's oun obsm^vafctons and those o£ W W, RookhiU, 


foimations on the outskiits of Peking This also 
explains why the Mongolic lacial eloiuents and 
the Chinese foi my of civilize turn picdouimato in 
Tibet, and why ('lima lias inainlamod loi so long 
its su/ci unity Uicio 

Gougiapliically, it is n&ual to divide Tibet lati- 
tndmally into North (Chang) and South (Kliam), 
the Noith-land compiiamg all tlie NoiLhem and 
Ccntuil and much of Western Tibet, and the 
South comprising South and South Sastein Tibet 
This division is also ^enoially followed by the 
Tibetans tliuinselves, though they elect Central 
and South Western Tibet (U Tsang), with then 
twin cent! es of Lamaism,atx Lhasa and Tasini hunpo, 
into a sepal ate, and foi them the chief, division of 
then countiy, which they call Bod (pionouncod 
Pdt), The formei division they call sTud Bod 
(pionounced To-Pot), or ‘Uppci Bod/ which is 
the oiigin of oiir modem name ^ Tibet,’ deiived 
from the phonetic spelling of mediaival Euiopean 
tiavellers to whom only this noithern division wan 
accessible, and latterly applied by Euiopeuna to 
the whole of Bod, though wrongly ho Tine is also 
the souice of the Ciiinose name foi the countiy of 
T’U'Fan, or ' the land of the T'u baibaiians oi the 
We&t.’ 

The noithein division, or Chang, fchioiigh its 
extreme altitude, has a teiiible climate and is un- 
inhabited for the gieatei part of tiie yeai, being 
mostly used as summer-gx.azing grounds by nomad 
shepheids and tiaveised by miners and occasional 
cai avails of merchants at that season It consists 
of a senes of paiallel mountain-ianges lunning 
east and west, with muddy valleys inteivening 
In these depressions he a great numboi of lake 
basins, many of Avhich have no outlet, so that 
then w^ater is salt, and some of then shores are 
white with boiax crystals It is an altogether 
tieeleas region, inteispeised with giasyy tiacls 
used for summei pasturage On the other hand, 
Central and moie especially South-Eastein Tibet, 
which aie of considerably lower elevation, are 
traversed by the Biahniapntra, and upper i caches 
of the Irrawmdy, Mekong, Salween, and Yangfcse 
iiveis and their tributaries are for a considerable 
pait wooded, enjoy a less rigorous climate, and 
aie the seat of most of the settled population 
But the total population of the whole counti y is 
piobably not more than 3,600,000 e. a little 
less than the entire population of Scotland. Snow 
falls moie 01 less, even at Lhasa, in eveiy month 
of the year, 

2 Popular religion,— Living in such a ngoious 
climate and isolated amidst micU severo sm round- 
ings, the Tibetan builds his daily feai s and hopes 
on his religion, and, despite its invctmate devil- 
worship, it IS not without lbs elevating and inspiring 
influence. The current of Buddhism which runs 
through its tangled paganism has hi ought to the 
Tibetan most oi the little civilization which he 
possesses, and has raised him coiiespondingly in 
the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life 
of semi-baibaiism by setting before him higher 
hopes and aims, by giving milder meanings to his 
demonxst mythology, by discountenancing sacrifice 
of animal lives, and by incnleatin^g universal 
charity and teuderne&B to all living things, Their 
Buddhism, unlike that of the Buiiuese, is not, 
however, an educational faolor in secular teaching 
or in the my etenes of their religion ; for the Lamas, 
whiie living on the laity by tlieir ministrations m 
priests, rostiict their learning to thenieelvee, like 
the Brahmans and most priestly orders of old, and 
they contemptuously call the laity *the dark 
(ignorant), people^ (mMaq^pa) and ^the worldly 
ones* (hjiq rtefi-pa'ji though bkoy condescendingly 

1 thh IS the estiin&ts of W W. BotJkhill 
p 296), and ft gen’eraliy agrop*? with that ot fchfs present writer- 
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also call Uicm Hhe giveis of almfo^ (sh^inhdag), at 
the same time making it nndei stood that it is the 
donois \vho beuelit most by the exeiciso of this 
chanty And ceifcainly the last epithet is well 
de&Gived, for the Tibetans, the most piiest-iidden 
people in the world, are among the most lavish in 
then leligious gifts. 

NobwithstaiuUng the huge amount of non- 
Biiddlust elements m Lamaisin, deiived from the 
pie-Buddhist shamanism ot the Bon-cult/ it is 
Hnrpnsing to find how deeply the eveiyday life 
and notions of the laity aie leavened by the Bud- 
dhist spint The dootiine of niebom psychosis and 
its karma and the potency ot acquiied meiit by 
good deeds enteia into the oidinary habits and 
speech of the people to a lemarkable extent. 
Their pioverbs, folk-lore, songs, and lay dramas 
aie full of it , and they explain human as well as 
animal fiiendships on this piinciple Even pi no- 
tices which aio clearly dishonest and sinful aie at 
times justified on the same principle, oi lathei by 
its abuse Thus the moie soidid Tibetan lecon- 
ciles oiieatiug to his conscience by naively convinc- 
ing himself that the peison whom he now attempts 
to defraud had pievionsly sivindled him ‘in a 
foimer existence, ‘ and that justice demands letri- 
bution. Congenital detects, even such as blind- 
ness, dumbness, and lameness, and also accidents 
are viewed as retiibutions due to the individual 
having in a previous life abused or sinned with the 
paiticnlar limb oi oigan now affected. Indeed 
this is the oithodox dogma of Buddha’s own teach- 
ing and foims the basis of the JatakaS) oi tales of 
the pievious biiths of Buddha, which aie diffused 
by lUneiant oi friai Lamas, and greatly impress 
the people ; a few of the better-known Jdtakas in 
manubcupt copy or m block-piinted booklets form, 
with the manuals of ritual and divination, the 
chief books of those Tibetan laiby who are able to 
lead , and they also form the subject of the chief 
diamas enacted by the laity. 

This wide spiead belief in metempsychosis also 
influences the people in the tieatment of their 
cattle and othei dumb animals They tieat these 
excejjtionally humanely, and life is seldom Avan- 
fconly taken. The taking of animal life unneces- 
sarily, even for food, is largely piohibited, and, 
although in such a cold climate animal food is 
an essential staple of diet, tliepiofessional butchers 
are stigmatised as sinners and aie the most despised 
of all classes in the country Yet human prisoneis 
ai e at times ci nelly tortured and mu til ated , 
possibly in some measure aftei the example set by 
the Chinese, and possiVily in some measure as a 
dctorient fxom crime among a lathei lawless 
eople But nearly every ciime, even the most 
einous, the^ inurdeiing of a Lama, may be con- 
doned by a fixed scale of fines , and, when the fine 
IS not forthcoming, the punishment is inflicted, and 
the piisonei, if not actually killed, is set free, muti- 
lated 01 maimed (as theie aie no piisons), to seive 
as a public warning to other evil-doeis. Many of 
the maimed and blind beggars who swaim around 
Lhasa are criminals punished m this way. 

The tolerant spirit of Buddhism has, however, 
stamped more 01 less distinctly the national chai- 
acter, the mildness of which contiasts stiongly 
with the rough and semi-bai barous exterior of the 
pebple. Testimony to this trait is avoided by the 
expenences of all intimate obsexveis of the people 
in tUeir own country, as lecorded by the piesent 
wxitei and others Hue, wilting of the lay regent 
of Lhasa, describes him as a man whose Marge 
featines, mild md remarkably pallid, breathed a 
tiuly loyal majesty,’ while ‘ his dark eyes, shaded 
by long lashes, weie intelligent and gentle/^ 

- t See bftlow, f 3. 

8 Travels m md Ohina^ Eng, tr , lu 108, 


Similarly Rockhill and others have desciibed many 
of the headmen and leading Lamas with whom 
they came into intimate contact ^ The spirit of 
consideiation foi othei & expi esses itself in many 
giateful acta of genuine politeness and kindness 
Tibetans usually piesent a stirrup-cup of wine to 
the departing visitoi 01 tiavellei, bidding him 
God-speed and adding, ‘May we be able to piesent 
you with an othei as welcome on youi letuin ’ 
The sellei of an aiLicle othei than eatables usually 
gives his blessing to the buyei in teims such as 
these • ‘ May good come upon you/ ‘ May you live 
long,’ ‘May no sickness happen,’ ‘May you gioiv 
rich/ to Avhich the buyer leplies with ‘Thanks’ — ■ 
‘ Thug-rje-chhej^ liteially ‘ Gieat mercy/ Avluch 
recalls the Fiench meoci tendered on siinilai 
occasions 

The personal names of both boys and girls aie 
laigely boi lowed fiom mystical Buddhism — e g , 
Doi-je-tshe-rmg, ‘the tlumdci-bolt of long life/ 
Dolma (spelt sgMol-nia^ the Tibetan tianslation of 
the Sanskrit name Taia, the Indian goddess of 
meicy) , and the influence of this leligions habit is 
also seen in the names of vaiions places. 

The common oaths 01 plights of asseveiation aie 
mainly Buddhist in chaiactei The oath most 
commonly used by merchants and the laity as an 
asseveration m oidmary conveisation is, ‘ By the 
Poweiful Saint ’ (Sakyamuni, i e Buddha), 01 ‘ By 
the thiee Holiest Ones ’—the Buddhist Trinity 

The non-Buddhist featuies and practices 01 the 
Tibetan leligion, however, aie also conspicuous, 
and reflect their pie-Buddlu&t cult, the shaman- 
i&tio Bon, The physical environment of their life, 
m their rigorous climate wheie they see Nature m 
her roughest mood, in pitiless fuiy of stoims and 
cold, terioiizmg the biave as well as the timid, 
has impelled them to worship the moie obvious 
forces of Natme as malignant demons winch seem 
to wieck then fields and flocks, and vex them 
Avith disease and disastei Then inA’'eteiale oiav- 
ing for material pi otection against those malignant 
gods and demons, as they thought them to be, has 
caused them to pm their faith on the efficacy of 
charms and amulets, which chenshed objects are 
seen eveiywheie dangling from the diess of eveiy 
man, woman, and child, not even excepting the 
Lamas themselves. These chaims, as wo have 
seen,® are mostly sentences of Sanskiit texts 
borrowed from mystical Indian Buddhism, and 
they aie supplemented by bodily and other lelics 
of holy Lamas, such as bits of their dress, ciumbs 
dropped by them, nail-paiings, etc , and by these 
chaims the Tibetans believe that they muzzle or 
bind or banish the devils 

A more cheerful and giaceful side to theii woi- 
ship is seen in then popular practice of planting 
the tall inscribed ‘piayer flags,’ which picturesquely 
flutter in the breeze aiound every village, and in 
the stiings of insciibed flaglets rvhich flaunt from 
house-tops, budges, sacied tiees, and passes, and 
from other places believed to be specially infested 
by malignant spiiibs or spiites. 

As the peoiue live^ m an atmosphere of the 
marvellous, no story is too absuid for them to 
credit, if only it is told by Lamas Tliey aie ever 
on the outlook for omens, and the everyday affairs 
of life are governed by a superstitious regard for 
luclcy and unlnclry days and the influences of tm- 
propitions planetaiy portents. Although special 
aivinaiioiis are sought fiom professed astrologer 
Lamas in the more serious events in life— m birth, 
maniage, sickness, and death, and often in sowing, 
reaping, building, etc — each layman determines 
for himself the auguries for the more trivial matters 

1 See, e y., the description by the present writer of the regent 
of Tibet (Lhasa ctnd ^is Mystenes, p 401 f.) 

2 See art Ouarus mn AnCRiars (Xihetiin) 
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of Jus oidiHriiy business, foi iiaveihng, buying and 
selling, mending, etc ^ And yet "vve aie apt to 
forget that Confucius and Ciceio — to mention only 
these instances — believed in astiological auguncs 

Pilgi images to sacred sliimes aie very popular,^ 
and little is thought of the hardships and expenses 
of long journeys foi tins purpose Every oppoi- 
tunity IS soi/ed to visit celehiated sUrmes and to 
cncumambniate the numerous holy buildings and 
sacipd spots 

Players ever liang upon the lips of the people in 
the intervals of tlieii woik and even during then 
work But the piayers are addies&ed clueily to 
devils, tlueatenmg them with punishment thiough 
the saints and deified Buddhas, oi implormg them 
for fieedom or lelease from then inmctions,® oi 
they aie plain, naive requests toi aid in obtaining 
the good things of this life At all spaie times, 
day and night, the people ply then prayei-wheels 
(g^ V ), and tell then beads and muttei especially 
the mystic Sanskut six-syllabled spell, Om ma-m 
pad-/ne Bum * Om f the jewel in the lotus Hiim,* ^ 
the sentence which, they are led to believe, gams 
them then goal, the gloiious heaven of eternal 
bliss, the paiadise of the fabulous Buddha of Bound- 
less Light (Amitabha) or ‘the Boundless Life’ 
(Amitayus [q.v ]). Yet with all then stimngs the 
Tibetans seem never to obtain real peace of mind 
m religious matters 

3 Bon or pre- Buddhist religion. — The aboiigmal 
pie-Buddhist leligion of Tibet is called by the 
people Bon (pronounced Fon) , and those who pio- 
feas it aie called Bon-pa^ i,e Hhe Bons,’ The 
meaning of the word is unknown It is essentially 
a fthamanist, devil charming, nociomantio cult 
with devil-daucing, allied to the Taoism of China, 
and, like the latter, has become laigely intermixed 
with Buddhist externals But it still retains its 
essentially deraonist ciiaractei. It was actively 
suppiessed and its establishments weie destroyed by 
the Tibetan ruleis on then conversion to Buddhism 
from the 7th cent A D onwards, at the instigation 
of the Lamas, as it indulged freely m animal and 
human saciifices , and it is still stiictly forbidden 
by the Lamaist hieiaichy which holds the tempoial 
rule in Central and Western Tibet* But it is still 
largely and openly professed over the greater pait 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet, the most 
populous pait of the eountiy, which for many 
centuries has been under Chinese rule and outside 
the domination of the Grand Lamas Indeed it was 
an appeal by the people of these piovinces to 
China to protect them and then Bon leligion that 
induced the Chinese to administer these provinces 
on behalf of the Bons This unsuspected fact of 
the Avide prevalence of the Bon religion theie was 
bionght to light by W W Koekhill in hia exten- 
sive travels in these piovinces,® where he found 
it to be much more populai and pievalent than 
Lainaisni, It was especially populax among the 
settled agricultural people, whilst the nomads, 
whose business led them into the teiiitory of the 
Grand Lamas, were moie attached to Lamaiam 
So nunieious weie its adheients that liockhill 
estimated that about two-thirds of the population 
of Tibet weie Bons* In Cential anci Western 
Tibet, wheie the repressive policy of the Lamas 
prevents the profession of the Bon cult, it is rare 
to meet with anj Bon priest. The piesept iviiter 
has met only a few itinerant priests who were 
clandestinely pei forming their demonist iites foi 
villageb in lemote places , they were wholly illitei- 
aio and uncouthdookmg men, exccpiaonalty dirty, 
with long shaggy hail, and bedecked Witn little 

1 See ait. Divination (Biiddbnt) 

5 See art, PuGiimAGiit (BadrlhJab)^ $ (d) ' 

See Pkayisr (Tibetan) ^ See art, Jhwsi* (JSuddhkt). 

5 X)im a Jinmwv thfouffh MnngoliM aiul, Tthst, pp 0B, 80 f 


tufts of -wool and tmy flags ; aud they indulged in 
devil dancing antics and iiiooheient chants 
In Eastern Tibet, howevei, wheie bhej?' aie fiee 
to piactise then cult, the Bon piles t& live in laige 
flouiishmg monasteries, which they call ffom-pa$, 
like the Ltaai&t establishments ; and they have 
many images of gods and saints and demons 
generally lesembhng m appeal ance those of 
Lamaism, but beaimg dilieient names Then 
chief god they call gShen-rabs Mi bo, who is 
reputed to be a deified piiesl analogous to the 
Lamaist Padma Sainbhava. They have bulky 
jii lilted and MS books of iitual, which RoclchiU 
found to consist of a Sanskiitio jaigon for the most 
pait mteispeised with obhei meaningless woids 
The piesent wiiter obseived that the woids m 
some of their MSS, which are wutten m the 
Tibetan sciipt, were the Lamaist Sanskribic woids 
spelt backwards the lotus-jewel foiniula of the 
Lamas'^ was spelt ‘ Mnh-em-pad-m-mo,’ thus, while 
attesting then boi i owing fioin Lamaisni, emphasu- 
ing their anti-LS-m aist chai actei The a wastika also, 
which they use extensively, is invaiiably figuied 
with its ends ox ‘feet’ turned m the revei&e diiec- 
tion to that of the awastika pioper (the feet of the 
lattei turn to the right m the direction of the sun’s 
course), aud thus indicate the Bon cult to be of a 
lunai chaiaoter, which is evident not only fiom 
the bloody saoiifices, but also from the piedomin- 
ance of the di agon- worship theiein 
A signihcant glimpse into the oiiginal charactei 
of the Bon cult is obtained fiom the Chinese annals 
of the 6th and 6th centuiies AD {ie» befoie the 
infcioduotion of Buddhism into Tibet), wheie the 
iites of the Tibetans aie described 

*Tho officers (Tibetun) are assembled onco every yeai lor the 
lesser oath of fealty They saenflee sheep, dogs, andtnonke> 8 , 
flist biealdng then legs, and then killing them afterwaids, 
exposing the intestines and cutting them into pieces The 
sorcerers having been summoned, they call on the gods of 
heaven and eai fch, of the mountains and rivers, of the sun, moon, 
stars and planets, saying “ Should your hearts become changed, 
and 3 >'our thoughts disloyal, the gods will see eleaily and make 
you like these sheep and dogs " Every thiee years there is a 
grand ceiemony, duiing which all are opsembled the middle 
of the night on a raised altai, on which are spread savoury meats 
2'he vietnns nacnjlced tire ineut horses, oxen, and asses, and 
prayeis are olfei ed up in this form Do you all with one heaifc 
ancf united stiengtli cherish our native country The god of 
heaven and the spirit of the earth will both know yotii thoughts, 
and if you break this oath, they will cause your bodies to be cut 
into pieces like unto these victims ” 

Even in the Buddhist pei lod, m the StJi cent A d , 
similai bloody rites weie celebrated by the profess 
ing Buddhist king of Tibet m concluding a tieaty 
with the Chinese ^ 

The attii e of the Bon priest m Ins special cele- 
biations^ is a coat of mail arniom, fiom the 
shoulders of winch project small flags, and a high- 
Clowned hat bordeied by efiigie‘5 of human skulls 
and ornamented by flags and tufts of wool ; a 
swoid and shield aie m the hands to fight the 
demons (The black-liafcted devil-danceis are of 
the Bon sect ) On oidmaiy occasions they wear 
a red robe, and occasionally have human skulls 
enibroideied on theii diesa. Their hau is worn 
shaggy, and not tonsured like the Lglmas. They 
offer on their altars wool and yak hair, and xnia^^cs 
of men and animals made of dough, piesumaHy, 
as shown by the pieseut writer, instead of the 
saoiificed animal of the primitive enlfc. 

Whilst the present day Bon religion has acquired 
many of the externals of Lamaism, many of the 
elements of the old Bon lOJigion have been incor- 
porated into the latter, just as so many of the 
pagan rites of Boman and Celtic heathendom have 

1 Sec ait JpwEi. (Bmldhlat), 1 7 . i 

3 jS. W Buahell, * Early Ihstoiy ot Tibet f i om Olniipsc Sonroe’?/ 
in fRAS, ItSO, p m 

3 Of D* A. Wafldell, * Ancient Xtistoihal EihohJat Wm/Jn 
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l)eeji incoipoiated into the latex Chiialianity Tlio 
lefoxined Lamaifefc Cimioh of the Yellow-hat sect 
employ many iites which aie tianspaienfcly Bon, 
such as the neciomanUc expelling of the death- 
demon and the demons of sicknebs, and much of 
then divination utual The uniefoimed itcd-hat 
sects piacfeise the old Bon rites to a much gicatei 
extent, including the erection of nuisLs attached 
to dogb and shee[)’s skulls, to ‘ h«u the dooi * to 
the eai th and sky deuionb ^ 

4, Lamaism and its sects and rites. — The vaiious 
ot Lamaxbm and its sects and iites have 
alioady been desciibed in previous ai tides ^ 

LraERATORE — S. W Bushell, ‘The E^iily of Tibet 

fi otn. Chinese Sources/ in A?, 1880, p 43511 , A Gruuwedel, 
MyiholojiiB des Bviddkismv^s in Tibet vnd det MongoUi^ Leipai*?, 
1900 , E. R Hue, Travels in Tai ta) 2 /, Thibet^ and C/mift, 
Eng ti , 2 vols , London, 1S61-52 , C F Koppen, Dio 
Umiaische MieraioMe und Kirohe^ Beilm, 1859, C fl Majk 
ham, Nail alive of the Mission 0 / George Bogle to Tibet^, Lon 
don, 1870 , W W Rockhill, The Land of the Ldmas^ do ISDl, 
* Tibet from Obmese Souioea/ in JBASy 1891, pp 1-291, Diat y 
of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in ISO! and 
WaBlnngton (Smithsonian Inst ), 1894, Note^ 071 the Bthnology 
of Tibet f do 1895 , E S cli la fruit weit. Buddhism in Tibet, 
Leipsiig, 1863 ; L A Waddell, The Bmidhism of T?ibet, London, 
1895, Lhasa and its Mysteries, do 1005, ‘ Buddha's Dmdem,’ m 
Ostasiatiseke Zeitsrh^ ifi,\ {1912-13] 133-108, ‘Dharaijl Quit in 
IBuddhism ,' 11 [1913-14] 155-106, ‘ Bharaij la translated fioin 
TiUctau,' lu /A xlm [1911] 37-95 B A WABDELL, 

TIME. — I. Introductory,— Temporal cliaiactei- 
istics a,ie among the most fundamental m the 
objects of oiii experience, and therefoie cannot 
be dehned We must stait by admitting that 
we can in eexiam cubes judge that one expernmeed 
event is later than anothei, in the same immediate 
way as v, e can judge that one seen object is to the 
light of anothei. A good example of the immedi- 
ate judgment m question is when we hear a tune 
and judge that of two notes, both of winch come 
in oui specious pie&enb, one piecedes the othei 
Anothei direct judgment about earlier and later 
IS made in genuine mem 01 y On these lelations 
of before and after which we immediately lecognize 
in ceitain objects of oui experience all furthei 
knowledge of time U built 

It niu'st be noticed that the relation, as given in 
expeiience, connects wliat we may call piotensive 
events, ^ e events that have some duration, and 
not momenfcaiy events or moments We aie not 
diiectly av/are of events without duiation, still 
less of moments of empty time, and theiefoieaie 
not directly awaie of the relations between such 
objects, Momentaiy events, moments of time, 
and the relations which older them in a senes aie 
all known only aftei a long pioce&a of loflexion, 
abstiaction, and intellectual consbincbxon. This 
does not necessarily imply that they do not exist 
m nature, still less that they aie subjeotive and 
aibitraiy , all that is meant at present is that they 
aie not the rdijects of diioct awaieness Again we 
must notice that the relations of before, af Lei, and 
simultaneous with, as given in experience, aie not 
mutually exclusive Piotensive events may veiy 
well oveilap, and therefoie we must recognize that 
Lho inost general relation between tliem is that of 
jiartial pieoedencc or consequence. Of comae, 
when wo become familiar with the conuopLioii of 
momentaiy events and see how convepient it is, 
we tend to deiine paitial pieeedence in berms <d 
them and theii 1 elation of total piecedence But 
the opposite (hroetion must ho followetl if we want 
to stall with the expexienceii facts and liaee the 
logicfil devoloinnoui fumi (,licni of the scion tihc5 

I BuMhuni of THk'L )h 48 if 

3 See aHfe, Abkot! (Tibetan) ; AtTbji , {Unu ii?, lU in , 

OhlilBAOy (Tj]>6tA0); fJlTATUtS AND AvtCErii}(Tll)Ctiftn), OnoK'rsv , 
DTOit AVB X)isi»c)SAi( OF 'i'SE OivAn (Tibetan) , Demons and SfiviI's 
(T ibetan); Bivinawok (BudclljiMt ) 7 FKanvAija Aim Pa«ts 
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notion of time We must take the expeiiouccd 
relation of paitial piecedence as fuiidaiuenUl and 
define momentaiy events, moments, and the 10- 
lation of total precedence in teims of partial jire- 
cedence and events of finite diuation. 

That such a com so is possible is shown by the 
fact that it has lecently been followed to a satis- 
factory concluBion by Noibeit Wienei in the YVaiis- 
actions of the Camh idge Philosophical Society^ and 
by A N Whitehead m his Piinciples of Natuial 
ICiiowledge, We may compaie the duiabion ot ev- 
poiieneed events with tho extension of visible and 
tangible objects, and the 1 elation of paitial pie- 
oedence with the partial overlapping ot two ex- 
tended objects ill the held of vision The pioblem 
of defining momentaiy events, moments, and tho 
serial relation of befoie and aftei in teinis of jno- 
tensive events and paitial piecedence is closely 
corapaiable to that of defining matenal points, 
geonaetiical points, and the relations of befoio and 
aftei on a straight line in teims of extended objects 
and then paitial ovoilapping The pioblem foi 
time IS, howevei, easioi than tliat foi space, because 
in the formei we have only to deal witli a relation 
that generates a one-dnnensional seiios, whilst 
with tlie latter the expeiienced facts foice us to 
define a thiee-dimensional manifold 

3. Time and space.— The analogy between time 
and space has long been lecognized , and it will be 
useful to considei at this point just how far it goes 
and wheie it is supposed to bieak down Let us 
consider the Ixkene-ises and the alleged ditteiences 

(a) LiLmtsscs^ — (1) iMost objects of immediate 
expeiienca possess a kind of magniLude called 
extensity, and such objects stand in ceitain im- 
mediately leoogm/able lelations to other objects 
of the same sense expeiienced along with them- 
selves Also the ]uits of any one such object have 
lelations of this kind to each other, fcJimilarly the 
objects of our expeiienoe have another kind of 
magnitude called protensity 01 duiation Such 
objects have to othei s of the same kind tiie le- 
lation of partial (01, in special cases total) pre- 
cedence, and this 1 elation can be lecogiiized im- 
mediately Likewise tho pai ts of a single specious 
present can be seen to have this lelation to each 
othei 

(2) The relations m each case have magnitude 
Just as one object 111 the held of vieAv can bo nioie 
to the iiglit of anothei than a thud, &o one event 
in tho field of memory or 111 the specious present 
can piccecle anothei event by a longei iriteival 
than some thud one 

(3) In each legion there is the same close and 
poculiai connexion between the kind of magnitude 
possessed bythelteims and the kind pussessed by 
the lelations It is possilile to say that the in- 
terval between two events A and B is as long as 
the duiation of some event (7, just as it is possible 
to say that tlie distance between two sticks laid 
m the same stiaight hue is the same as the length 
of some thud stick. 

(4) It IS commonly believed that, when the 
analysis is made into moments and momentaiy 
events, all the events in the history of the woilu 
fall into their places in a single senes of moments, 
So too it is supposed that, when the analysis as 
made into mateiial and geonietiioal points, all the 
poinib in the world take their places in a single 
three-dimensional senes of gcoim'tiioal jioinLs 

(5) Alleged chjfe) Grices — {\) It m commonly held 
that all evenifi luve tenipoial lelatious to each 
other, but that pRydiUal events have no sputial 
relations Tins is (hmied by a Hunill numboi of 
pliiloboplieis, notably by ' Samuel Alexander, 

X Wes shall consider later what the Theory of Eelativifey has to 
feay as to the impoasihilifcy of sepavatniii tunc and Sparc and as 
to Urn notion of ono sujj^dy time series 
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Without questioning the possilulity of coiielatmg 
psychical events with positions in space, we must 
hold that this alleged diherence is a genuine one 
If in mtiospection we do contemplate om states 
of mind in the same sense as m peiception wc con- 
temjjlate othei objects, it seems cleai that oui 
states of mind show no tiace of heing extended oi 
standing in spatial relations, but do have duiation 
rind stand m iempoial ones Alexander would, 
liowevex , deny that we oari contemplate om states 
of mind If this be so, it would of couise he quite 
possible that we should fail to become awaie of the 
spatial chaiacteiLsfcics of out mental states, even 
though they possess them , but of couise we have 
no light to pass from this merely negative position 
to the conclusion that they actually do possess 
them Alexandei’s positive leasons aie bound up 
with a laige and complex metaphysical theoiy into 
which we cannot heie enfcei In any case the 
piesont dillcience is meiely an exteinal one, and 
Avould not affect the essential similaiity of space 
and time 

(2) A much more impoitant point is that time 
is said essentially to involve the distinction 
between past, piesent, and futuie aa well as that 
between before and aftei Now nothing in space 
obviously corresponds to these distinctions in time 

(3) Closely connected with this alleged diffeience 
aio a numbei of ratliei vague statements often 
made — e,g , that parts of space co*exist, but that 
only the piesent moment exists. 

These two supposed diffoiences between space 
and time may he tieated together They leat 
largely on confusions into wdiich it is veiy natural 
to fall. The distinction between past, piesent, 
and futuie is not one which, like that between 
before and aftei, lies wdiolly in the experienced 
objects, but is one that rests on the relations 
between expeiienced objects and the states of 
mind in which they are expeiienced To begin 
with, the distinction between piesent and not* 
jucsent at any late may he usefully compared 
with that between heie and elsewheie m space 
Here means neai my body ; elsewhere means 
distant tiom my body If we want an analogy to 
the distinction between past and future, we can 
find one in the distinction between things befoie 
and things behind oui body It is true, howevei, 
that this analogy is incomplete, and that for an 
important reason, though one extraneous to the 
nature of time The leasun i& that our piactical 
and cognitive relations towards the futuie aio 
different from those towards the past We know 
a part of the past at any late diieotly by memory, 
but we know the future only indirectly by probable 
inference. There is no analogy to tins in space , 
our knowledge of what is behind our body is of 
the same kind and of the same degree of certainty 
as OUI knowledge of what is m fiont of it. But 
we may imagine that a distinction like that 
between past and future would have arisen foi 
space also, if we had been able to see straight in 
trout of us but had never been able to turn oui 
heads oi our bodies round. 

!I!he disdncfclon Is sometimes drawn that the past is fixed and 
unalterable, while the future depends, in part at any rale, on 
our volitions, In what sense is this true? ^ 

Without Invoking ourselves in controversies about free will 
and deterroinn-tion, we may at least absurne that the la\ss of 
logic npplv to piopobitions aboui? the future Hence any 
piopoaitfon usseiting Uio ocouirenroof any future event must 
be true oi false, and cannot be both, Xn that sense the future 
Is as determinate as the past puii two points have to he 
noticed, (i ) TIowovor imiUi I may know about tho Jaws of 
nature, I oamiot make pj obable inferences from the future to 
tbe past, because I am not duectly awinainted with the future , 
but C can make probable inferences from tihe past to the future ; 

, although eveiy possible proposition about the future is 
even now detormmateiy true or false, I may be able to jud&o 
now, fiojp my knowledge of the past and present and of the 
hviiBOt nafekre, that some propositions about fufime events are 
mucUmone likely to bo tiuethan others (Xt must of course 


be rcmembcicd m tins connexion that a piO[»owitKiii that is 
actually talae may be much uioic liUtly to be tiuo on inj 
piesent mfoumition than one that aetuan\ true) (u ) J 
know with icgarii to oeitam cliiss(*s of ov* nts tluib Huch events 
novel occur unless piecoded by a do«iip foi tlaii ottmretieo, 
and that such desues me goncially followed L\ the oKUirence 
of the coircfaponding events JJut the eustenco of a desiio foi 
T does not meroaso the probdnlii,> Unit a. JiUi, happened If it 
did wo bo said to affect the past in exactly the eamo 

sonsf in whicli we aie said to affect tho future Thus the 
asseifcion that we can affect the futuie but not tho pastfiocnis 
to come down to this (a) that prupohitions about the future 
can be infeued to be highly probablo hotn a knowletlge of tho 
past and present, but not eouveiacly, because of oui lack of 
direct acquaintance with the future, and (It) that tho geneial 
laws connectiug a deano foi x with the occuiicncc of aalwava 
contain t; as a consequent and never as an antecedent 

3, Relation of time to logic — Tins brings us 
to tbe veiy impoitant question of the i elation of 
time to logic If we say of any event e that it is 
Xiresenfc, tins piopoaitiou x\ill generally be false, 
and will be true only at one moment It seems, 
then, as if the tuith of the pioposition altered 
with time Any othei pioposition asserting the 
occmienco of an event— e , Queen Anne is dead 

— seoins to be equally at tlie mercy of time Then 
again tlieie seem to be othei pioj)osifciona that aie 
toially independent of time— e.gr , 2x2=4 These 
aie somelimes called eternal fcmihs; they always 
state xelations between univeisals, and all oui a 
pTion knowledge is oX such piopositiona Lastly, 
theie are piopositions whicli essentially involve 
time, but claim to ajiply to any time ; e y,, when* 
ever it lains and I am out without my umbiolla, I 
get -wet Thus, on the face of it, theie seem to be 
three kinds of propositions as legards relation to 
time; (1) eternal tiutba, w^hicli are independent 
of time because they deal with the timeless le- 
lations of timeless objects ; (2) hypofcheticals 

asserting tempoial i elation s between ebisses ol 
events— those contain an essential lefeienec to 
time, but not to any paiticulai tune , (3) propo&i- 
tiOBB which asseit the ocourience of paiticulai 
events, and which seem to be tiue at ceifcazn times 
and false at all others, though this is not leally so 
Theie are two points to notice about tbe last dais of pro 
positions (a) Alf proposiftioiis about evonts essentiallv contain 
a lefeienoe to fciiue, and all piupo&itions about particular events 
essentially contain a reference to tbe pai ticular time at w'hich 
tho event happens This reference is not always mado explicit , 
but, until tills has been done, wc cannot say that the veibal 
form stands foi any definite pioposition (b) We have to die 
tinjfinsh between the tune at nhich a judgment is made and 
the time involved m the pxoposition that la judged When the 
lattei is not made explicit m the veibal expression of tho 
judgment, it is a convention of laiiffuage to assume that the 
time in the proposition is intended to be that at which the 
judgment isasseited Thus, if I say *It is raining,' this verbal 
expuasioiu since it cleat ly intends to lefei bo a particular 
ovent, IS incomplete and stands for no deliiiite pioposition, 
foi it says nothing about tho time at which it lains It there 
fore seems to bo ‘Humetimos tuia and some times false But, as 
actually asseitod, the words would be taken to express mv 
judgment of the pioposition, * It is laining at the time at which 
I Say " It IS raining " ' And thib pionoaition is timelessly true 
01 false, subject to a furfcbei con pc don which we shall add in 
a moment In fact, whenevei we are told that a pioposition is 
sometimes true and sometimes false, we know that WO are 
dealmg With an incomplete statement about an ovent, and 
that tno real state of affairs 1$ that a propoalhoual Imiofcion of 
the toim happens at f’lrivGS true pioposlUons for some 
values of t and false propositions for other values But the 
piopositmns themsolvob are tunelessly ti ue^ or false 

It is iinporfcantf to notioo that in practice ilicrc 
is always tlie po'^sibiHfcy of any verbal statement 
abput events, no matter liow carefully put, being 
sometimes true and sometimes false. We are not 
directly awaio of moments of tune, and so can date 
events only by other events And the persons 
who read 01 hem our verbal oxpiessiuits may know 



ceifcain theoretically that only one unique event 
answers to any dosonption h<w avoi eom]iheafceth 
and often there is Joal ambiguity in pmetm 
Take, , the amended expression oBered above ; 
* Ji is laming at the time at winch X say **It is 
raiTLing.^^’ To any reader of this artiel© tho 
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expiession remains ambi^^uou^i, because he knows 
the event that is used for dating only by the veiy 
ambiguous desciiption, ‘ The water’s statement of 
the words “It is lammg’” — a descaption which 
applies to dozens of diherent events In practice 
the dilhculty is solved m conversation by the fact 
that all the manifold ciicumstances undex which 
the particulai conversation takes place go into the 
descaption and make it piactically unambiguous 
In wilting, the difficulty is solved piactically by 
using as the oiigin of dates some event, such as 
the bubli of Christ, whose full descaption is so 
complicated that it is almost ceitain that only one 
event answeis to it But the theoretical dilhculty 
remains, and so we aie tempted to say that any 
proposition about events is sometimes true and 
sometimes false But the proper thing to say is 
that any veibal expiession lefeiimg^to events, no 
niattei how carehilly pub, always luns a theo- 
letical iisk of ambiguity — i e., it might with equal 
propiiety make one leadei think of one pioposition 
which IS tiue, and another of another proposition 
which is false 

We can now api>ly these general losults to the 
special case ot events hciiig sometimes futuie, and 
tlien present, and finally past The statement “e 
Is piesent’ is essentially incomplete and ambigu- 
ous, for, as we loosely say, it is sometimes true 
and sometimes false The hist thing, then, is to 
fill m the special time involved in the proposition 
We then get ‘p is present at if,’ where i is some 
definite moment fixed by some system of dating 
fiom a well-known and presumably unique event 
What does this statement mean ? Assuming that 
there are such things as moments, it means that e 
is at the moment if in an analogous w ay to that in 
which an object is at a position in space. The 
statement* e is present at may be compared with 
the statement ‘ Mi Asquith is present at the meet- 
ing,’ which means that Ins body is in the place 
\Yhere the meeting is held In all complete state- 
ments of the form ‘e is at if’ we must undei stand 
the word *i 8 * as standing for a timeless copula, 
and distinguish it fiom the *ifl’ of the present 
tense, which is contiasted wuth ‘was’ and ‘will 
be ’ Let us denote the ‘ is ’ of the pieseni tense by 
‘ 18 now,’ Then the statement ‘ e is now piesent ’ is 
an meomplote statement which is intoipxeted in 
use to mean 'c is at (or occupies) the same moment 
as my asaeition that it is now piesent’ , is now 
pasL’=:‘e was present ’ 5 =:‘ c is at a moment eailiei 
than my assertion that e is now past ’ Similarly, 
*e wall be present ’=‘e is now future’ = ‘6 is at a 
moment subsequent to my statement that e is now 
fiituie ’ The laws of logic aie of course concerned 
w'lth the timeless copula, and they piCbiippose that 
statements containing tenses are i educed in the 
way suggested above 

4, Past, present, and future.— We see, then, 
that the real aomce of the distinction between past, 
present, and futuie, and of the difleience lieie 
between time and space, is that oui judgments as 
well as the events judged about are in time, whilst 
oui judgments about tilings in space are not m any 
obvious sense in space. These thiee distinctions 
coiiespond to the thiee possible temporal relations 
between oui judgments and the events which oui 
judgments o,re about. These distinctions aie im- 
oitani, and they have been enshrined m language 
ecause they are correlated with imp 0i taut epis- 
temological and psychological differences Rome 
states of mmd aie essentially coniempoiaiy with 
their objects — s.f/ > the immediate awaieness of 
visual sense-data when I open my eyes,^ Other 
I Ifc is better for Ibo prescafc not to call 'gtaios* of mmcl 
either peicepfcioiis 01 aeasations, beoau'je the abject of a peioep 
tmu IS ijonetaily supposed to bo a phywcal object or its state, 
and this may exist nuUhms of years before the peroeption-- e 0,, 
the perceptfon of a distant star. Similarly, to call these states 


states aie e&bentially lalci than then obiccts — e q , 
memories If we exclude the possibility ot pi oph eoy , 
we may state the important epistemological pio- 
pofeition that all states of mmd which give us an 
immediate laiowdedge of existent s are eithei con- 
tempoiaiy with, ox latei than, their objects. 

It IS important to notice that these statements 
ai e not meiely analytic Thei e is a psyoliioal dillei- 
ence between menioiiesand awaienes&es of contem- 
poiaiy sense-data which is open to mtioapection 
(though, of couiso, tlieip may be maiginal cases 
wdieie tAie difleience falls below the thiesliold of 
distmguishabihty), so that the statement that the 
foiinei succeed and the latter aie contemporaiy 
wuth their objects is a synthetic pioposition 

AYe must, moioovei, take into account the facts 
described in psychology as the specious piesent. 
In the first place, ive must say that, if an object be 
known dii ecfcly by a state of mind ivliich succeeds 
it by moie than a ceitain shoit time t, wffiich seems 
to be faiily constant foi a given individual, the 
state counts infciospectively as a memory, and the 
object is judged to be past. If the period between 
the object and the duect awaieness of it be not 
gieatei than nft the awareness does not count foi 
mtiospection as amernoiy, and the object is judged 
to be present To say, then, that an object has 
been piesent and is now past means that (a) it is 
(tunelessly) the object of an immediate awareness 
which succeeds it by less than i, and (d) that my 
statement ‘ It is now past ’ succeeds it hy more 
than i We have still, howevei, to considei what is 
meant by the pie&entness of a state of mind Thi'^ 
seems to mean that, if a state of mind be the object 
of an act of inti ospoction which succeeds it by less 
than a ceitain shoit peiiod, the state presents a 
ceitam peculiai chaiacteiistic which it does not 
present to any latei act of intiospection. 

We can now deal with such statements as that 
only the piesent exists, or that the piesent is a 
meie transition from one infinite non-existent to 
anothei. These phrases aie mere rlietoiic rooted 
in confusions. It is peifoctly tine, of couisc, that 
the whole history of the woiid is not a complex of 
eo-exiating parts (in the sense of paifcs existing at 
the same time), as a table is But tins does not 
mean that it is not a whole, or that one paib of it 
exists any less than any othei pait To say that 
cu no longer exists, 01 does not yet exist, simply 
means that it occupieis a moment before 01 aftei 
my statement about it, At another moment I 
may make another statement of the same verbal 
form about £c, and, since this no longei stands for 
the same pioposition, it may no longei be tiue (& c. 
no longei stand foi a true proposition). But this 
involves no change in x itself That as exists at a 
ceitain moment simply moans that a? occupies that 
moniont, and this is tunelessly tiue Similaily, 
the fact that this moment has a certain tempoial 
relation to any dehnite assei tion that I may make 
about as is tunelessly a fact That it has different 
and incompatible temporal relations to various 
assei irons of the same veibal foim made by me is 
also timelesfely true, and is not meiely compatible 
with but also a necessaiy consequence of a’s exist- 
ence at its own moment An event must continue 
to be, if it IS to continue to stand in relations ; the 
battle of Hastings continues to precede the battle 
of Wateiloo, and theiefore both these events must 
eternally be at theii own lespective moments. 
That both have ceased to be piesent merely means 
that they precede any assei Uon that I or my con- 
tempoiaiiea can make about them ; that both were 
once jiresent meiely means that both are contein- 
poiary with some assertions made about them. 

of inmcl sensations would lead to misimdorsfcaiidmgs, owing lo 
the amfiigukiea of that word and ths widely held belief that 
sensations do nob have objects 
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The fallacy which we have to avoid is tliat of 
confusing two different senbcs of co-existence. In 
one sense the paits of any related whole co exist, 
m another only those events that occupy the same 
moment of time co exist It is cleai that the whole 
couise of history does not co exist in the second 
sense, and it is thought that this pi events it fiom 
co-existing in the hist Yet this la necessaiily 
false, since it is admitted that events do have and 
continue to have tempoial relations, and theiefoie 
they must foim a lelated whole all of whose paits 
have being The confusion is inci eased by the 
belief that past, pieseiit, and tutuie aie essential 
characteiistics of objects in time in the same ^vay 
as befoie and after aie, instead of being analysable 
into the tempoial lelations of states of mind and 
their objects^ 

When it IS once recognized that the whole couise 
of events is iii a certain sense a totum stmul, it 
becomes easy to see the answei to the famous theo- 
logical pioblem . How can God’s foreknowledge of 
men’s actions he compatible with the freedom of 
men’s wills ’ The answei is as follows. Whethei 
men’s wills he free oi not, eveiy man’s futuie actions 
aie as completely deteimmate as his past ones j this 
IS a mere consequence of the lav s of logic. If inde- 
ieiminism be tiue, then no amount of knowledge 
about events previous to a moment and about 
the geneial laws of natuie or the paiticulai habits 
of a man, will enable us oi even God to infer with 
ceitainty what the man’s volition at t actually 
is, although st is eternally peifectly deteimmate 
These two statements are cleaily quite compatible 
Finally, in spite of the fact that God cannot infer 
the man’s volition at < 5 , He may at any and eveiy 
moment be diiectly awaie of it in piecisely the 
same way as we aie aware directly (and not merely 
mferentially) of ceitam events thiongh memoiies 
which are themselves later events The facts that 
at a certain moment God can have a state of 
mind whose immediate object is the volition of a 
man at some later moment and that no amount 
of knowledge of events befoie would enable Him 
to infer the volition at ^3, are perfectly compatible , 
and they cease to be even paradoxical when we 
compare the case of mernoiy and note that there is 
no essential diffeience between past, piesent, and , 
future ® j 

5. Reality of time —A gieat many philosophers ■ 
have been concerned to deny the reality of time. 
Then aiguments fall into two gioups ( 1 ) those 
that depend on the supposed infinity and continuity 
of time, and aie therefore equally applicable to 
space j and (2) those that depend on the supposed 
peculiarities of time— e q , on the distinction of past, 
present, and futme. Befoie coiisideiing the aigu- 
ments in detail, it will be useful to make some 
quite general reflexions. 

(1.) It is a mattei of direct inspection that the 
immediate objects of some of oui states of mind 
have temporal chaiacteristics It is as certain that 
one note in a heaid melody is after another in the 
same specious px’esont and that each has some 
dmatiou a® that some objects in my field of view 
are led or squaie and to the right or left of each 
other. It IS then quite certain that some objects 
in the world have temporal characteristics, vis; the 
immediate objects of some states of mmcl. Now 
it IS also ceitain that these objects exist at least 
as long as I am a>vaie of them, for, in such cases, 
I am obviously not aware of nothing* Hence 
there cannot be anything self-contradictory in the 
temporal characteiistics found m these objects, for 
otherwise we should have to admit the existence of 

1 The point can peihaps b© made clearer by reflecting' that a 
timfe haa a pattern In time m exactly the same sense as a m 31 - 
papor has a pattern in spnee. 

a WC can, of course, lemeinbcr niuoh that wc could not Infer, 
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objects with incompatible ehaiacteiistics Hence 
theiQ IS no obvious leason why tempoial chaiactei- 
istics should not also apply to 'Nvhat ib not the 
immediate object of any state of mind. It follows, 
then, that criticism cannot reasonably be diiooted 
against temporal chaiacteiistics as such, but only 
against the descriptions that we give ot the tempoial 
chaiacteiistics of expeiienced objects, and the con- 
clusions that we diaw fiom them 01 the const! uc 
tions that ive base on them And aiganients that 
refer to the infinity and oontiniiity of time are 
leally diiected against a constiiicbiou based on 
what we conceive to be the essential chaiacteiistics 
of the time clement which is undoubtedly piesent 
in the objects th.it we exjieiieiice , foi we aie not 
diiectly awaie of lulmite duration 01 of the con- 
tinuity — in the mathematical sense— of time If 
we suppose that such ciiticisms are successful, the 
conclusion ought not to be eithei that leahty has 
no tempoial cliaiacteiistios (for it is quite ceitain 
that at least some parts of it have), 01 that time, 
as an infeience or constiuction extending the 
tempoial cliaractenstics of expeiienced objects to 
others, is unieal (foi this goes much too fai) The 
only justifiable conclusion would be that one 
paitioular way of desciibing and extending the 
temporal chaiacteristics of expeiienced objects is 
unsatisfactory, and that it behoves us to look for 
a better one This point has not commonly been 
giasped by philosopheis who claimed to disprove 
the leality of time. 

(ii.) It is thus obviously of importance to be 
deal as to what is the jjaiticulai view of time 
that IS attacked by special arguments, The 
impoi tant distinction for us to make is this : it 
IS possible to hold [a] that there is a senes of 
moments of time, and that events occupy some 
of them but are distinct fiom them, and have 
tempoial lelations to each othei in viitueof those 
which subsist between the moments that they 
occupy, or (b) that theie aia no such things as 
moments distinct fiom events, but that events 
really do have dneci temporal relations to each 
othei , 01 (c) that there aie no moments, and that 
even events only appear to have tempoial relations 
to each othei. It is cleaily possible to deny (a) 
without denying (b) To do this can hardly be 
called denying the leahty of time,* it should 
lathei be called denying the absolute theoiy of 
time in favoui of the lelative theoiy It is only 
philosopheis who deny both (a) and (6) andsuppoit 
(c) who can strictly be said to deny the leality 
of time It IS quite possible, howevei, that Homo 
aiguments might be equally fatal to (a) and to ( 5 ). 

It will be well ab this point to say what we can about the 
coiitioversy between absolutists and relativists The absolute 
theoiy strictly means that temporal relations between events 
arc legarded as compounded out of two relations — (1) that of 
an event to the moment of time which it occupies, and (2) the 
relation of before and aftei between moments of time The 
1 dative theory holds that theie me no moments^ but that 
temporal rehtiom hold direefelj between events Jte most 
impoitant philosopWcal upholdoi is Leibniz, though he goes 
a Kood way farthei in the direction of (e), it is also held, with 
a good deal of misundei standing and confusion, by manj' 
modern physicists of a philosophical bent W& may say that 
the relative theory stands at one remove, and the absolute 
theory at two removes, from what we And m the objects of 
immediate expenence. Here we find, as we have seen, ev^ts 
of finite duration and relations of partial precedence. The 
1 dative theory 1 enlaces these objects by series of inoraenfcary 
events of no duration, and the relations by those of total 
mecedenoe itnd simultaneity. The absolute theory takes the 
farther step of intioducmg a new set of entities, viz momenU 
which have ho diualion and stand m relations of total prooed- 
ence but never of simultaneity, and a new relation, viz that 
between a momentary event and the moment which it occupies 

jfeither theory has been very acoumtely slated by most of 
its supporters j c <7,, l^ewfcoa, the chief upholdei of tbs absolute 
theory; mainly concerned with the measurement of tuna 
and the desire for a constant rate-measurer. BUt the twO 
theories, when thought out, W bo reduced to what has been 
stated above We rmy say at onoe that wo know of uo wav of 
deciding Qonclusiyely between the two But, althoiigh momOnte 
and momentary staios mm exist, W 9 now know that all thalr 
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work can be done by certain logflcal iuncUons of notbing bnt 
events of finite duration and tUeir lelntiona of paitial pre 
oedenco Hence both theories may bo said to am by assuming 
entities which aie not neopssaiy to science and cannot be either 
dhectly oi indirectly voiitled (viz momentary events m the 
lelabivc tbeoiy, and moments in the absolute thcoiy), and the 
absolute thcoij is the worse sinner of the two As certain 
logical functions of wliat actually exists (viz ceitaiu olassoa of 
classes of events), moments do exist, but whethei theie also 
exists anything having the same logical relations but of the 
type of individuals and nob of that of classes of classes it seems 
totally impossible to determine It is, however, often con 
venient to continue to speak m teims of momenta, and this 
is harmless for the reasons given above 

Wo can now deal witli the special aiguments 
against time 

(1) Those based on its supposed infinity commonly 
confuse iniiiiity with endlessness. They gen ei ally 
pioceed on the assumption that what is meant hy 
the infinity of time is that it has neithei a hist 
nor a last moment But this would be peifectly 
compatible with the whole course of time lasting 
foi no nioie than a second The fi actions between 
0 and 1, aiienged in orclei of magnitude, have 
neithei a first nor a last teim, and yet the interval 
between any tAvo of them is less than unity But 
all attempts to piove that time oi the senes of 
events must have an end fail. So do attempts to 
prove that they cannot have ends The most 
celebiated argument on both sides of this question 
IS contained in Kant’s first antinomy His 
aigmnent against the endlessness of time, intei- 
preted as chaiitably as possible, comes to the 
statement that, because theie aie definite points 
m the tirae-seiies— in paitioular, the point Avhioh 
Ave have leachcd when avb read Kant’s aigumenfc — 
theiefoie the seiies must have a definite beginning 
point Otherwise, Kant says, the senes of events 
could iievei have reached the definite point AvhicU 
it admittedly has leaehed The argument is, of 
course, a comifiete non-seqiattcj , foi it practically 
amounts to saying that a senes cannot have any 
definite term unless it has end points. And this 
18 sufficiently refuted by cousidoiing that the 
numbei +2 is peifectly definite, although the senes 
of numbers with signs has neither a hist nor a last 
term 

Arguments to piove that time or the senes of 
events in time cannot have a beginning aie 
Xieihaps more plausible. It is difiicult foi us 
psychologically to imagine a fiist ©vent or a hist 
moment, because all the events that Ave can 
remomhex have been pi seeded by otheis Also 
there are specs uil difficulties connected AVith causa- 
tion in the notion of a first event, Avhich do not 
apply to a first moment or to a last event. A 
fiist event is one Avhich no event piecedes, though 
thciG may of course be moments that precede a 
liist event, Kow, the only plausible general 
piopositiou about causatian seems to be that, if 
the whole umveise Aveie completely quiescent for 
a finite time, it could not begin to change.^ This 
means that, if the universe be in the same state 
at any tAVO moments and tj and at all moments 
betAveen them, it will be in the same state at alj 
momenta latei than Koav, to say that a change 
happens at means that, if the stale of the uni- 
verse at ti be and if it also be at any later 
moment then there is a moment betAveen and 
jJg at Avhxcu its state is different fiom It follows 
from this definition that to say that a fust event 
happens at t involves that the uuiveise has been 
in tlxo same state for a finite time before t. And 
this is contrary to our xuoposition about causaiion. 
If, then, we accept this proposition as an apidort 
truth, there cannot be a fiist event, though there 
might be a first event m oeitam isolated parts of 
the universe the creation of thoAVoild) jiro- 
vided that there had never been a fiist event in 

CKie uttlvetse hero umst be taken to include God, i? there 
be ori6k 
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other x>aits (cp., in the imnd of God) But, of 
coiiise, theioieinains the doubt Avhethei oiu axiom 
about causation be not a ineie piejuclice mas- 
quei ading as an a prioi % law 

It must be caiefully noted that, if theie be a 
fiist event, theie need not be a lust moment of 
time, and that, if theie be a lust moment of time, 
theie need not bo a fust event Again, if theie 
he a first moment of time and no fiist event, eitliei 
there might be no moment, except the last, that 
was not occupied by an event, oi theie might be 
a dmatxon unoccupied by ei'^ents These con- 
sequences folloAV fiom tlie continuity of time, 
and have often been ovei looked b> iihilosophei s 
Ignorant of the mathematical theoiy of continuity 

Leibniz based his mam aigument against the 
absolute theoiy of time on the fact that, if it 
Avere true, theie might be a peiiud, finite or in- 
finite, befoie any event liappeued Tina period 
must be delmite , and yet, the niomimts of time 
having no intrinsic dilleience, theie is no reason 
Avhy it should be ended oi limited by one moment 
lathei than anothei If, on the obhei hand, we 
avoid this by assuming that theie is an event at 
every moment of time, there is no loason foi 
aaauming both events and moments, foi the seiios 
of cA^ents Will suffice. 

This aigumoni is a sound one against assuming 
that theiG are moments, though it coitainly cannot 
dispiove that there maA’' be moments If theie 
AA^ere momenta, they Avoukl doubtless have intrinsic 
difierences, though Ave could not discoiei them; 
AVQ must furthei lecognize some ultimate facts, 
and one of these might be that the com so of events 
IS preceded by such and such a duiatiou of empty 
time. 

We may sum up our conclusions as follows 
Aiguments to disprove the leaiity of tune fiom 
it8 infinity and continuity eithei confine them- 
eelves to oiitioizing infinity and continuity as 
such 01 inbioduce eonsideiations about causality. 
Arguments of the first kind Avould be equally 
fatal to any infinite oi continuous seiics, ana 
therefoie prove too much, toi they would destioy 
the senes of leal numbei s. And we hoav know 
that all sucli aiguments do rest on confusions and 
on an insufficient analA-sis of the notions of infinity 
and continuity, Theie is theiefoie no leason why 
tile senes of moments at any late sliould not he 
either {a) endless or (6) of infimto length The 
second set of aiguments can apply only to events 
and not to the supposed senes of moments, 
becaiiBO causation is concciined Avith events and 
not AVith empty time. We saw that, if a certain 
plausible axiom about change be tiuo, theie cannot 
be a first event. Tins Avould not, howevei, prove 
that the Avhole senes of events has lasted foi an 
infinite time, though the present AViitei know.s of 
no objGction to such a possibility Theie is no 
more objection to tlie senes of events being end- 
less than to any othei senes being endless — le, 
tbeie IS none at all The result is that all danger 
of a valid antinomy against time vaiushes, (i.) 
Whether the axiom about change be true or not, 
it is equally posbible that the senes of moments 
hliallbe (a) endless or teiminated, and (&) of finite 
ox of infinite length (ii,) If the axiom about 
change be tiue, the soiies of events cannot have 
a beginning, but may {a) have an end oi not, and 
(6) be of finite ox of inrmite length, 

(2) Arguments agam&t the reality of timcAvIiich 
burn on the distinction of past, present, and 
futuie may be dealt AAuth sboitly. One aigument 
asserts that the past and the future do not exist, 
and that the present is a. mere point Avithout 
duration. It is then supposed that Avhat occupies 
no finite duuition cannot do real, and this disposes 
of the present. An argument of this kind is used 
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l>y hGihnu aganifat absolute tune, tliougli it would 
picsuiiiably apply to events just as well. It is 
met, of couise, by tbe confaidoiation that past, 
pieseiit, and future aio ail always equally leal, 
and that these oliaiacteristicfe do not belong to 
events as such, but m virtue of the tempoxal 
lolations between them and ceitain psychical 
events 

A somewhat diffeient argument against the 
leality of time has been pioduced by J M E 
McTaggaii ^ argument is that eveiy event is 
past, present, and future , and that the attempt to 
avoid the incompatibiUty of these piedicatos by 
saying tliat the event has been future, is present, 
and will be past involves a vicious circle oi a vicious 
infinite legiess. The answei is that, whenever we 
considei any definite statement about the pastness, 
lueseiitness, oi futurity of an event, we can see 
that theie is no contiadiction Take a dehnite 
statement by McTaggart that Queen Anne’s death 
IS now past and has been piesent and future 
Suppose we inteipiefc this to mean that Queen 
Anne’s death is not the direct object of any aware- 
ness (even a memory) which is contempoiaiy with 
McTaggart’s statement, but that it is contempo- 
rary with some states of mind (e g , Lord Eoling- 
hioke’s) winch piecede MoTaggart’s statement; 
and that it is latei than some thoughts about it 
(e William III ’s), which also precede the state- 
ment Then those thiee piopositions .seem to be 
timelessly tiiie, peifectly compatible, and to con- 
tain all that 18 meant m the assertion by McTaggait 
that Queen Anne’s death is past and has been 
present and future. 

We may conclude, then, that no satisfactory 
pi oof has been olfeicd even that absolute time is 
umeal, still loss that the series of events and then 
direct temporal lelations are unreal. 

6 . Measurement of duration. — It seems to liave 
been the question of a late-measurer that led 
Newton to the theory of absolute time Newton 
considei 8 a number of periodic events uhich are 
lougbly isochronous, and compares their rongli 
isoohronism with * absolute time, which flows 
uniformly.’ It is an unfortunate way of intro- 
ducing absolute time In the fix at place, it is of 
no practical use to any one "Whether absolute 
time flows unrfoimly or not, we can only observe 
events and must use them, or jiiocesses based on 
them, as oiu rate-measurers Again, the statement 
that absolute time flows unitozmly la thoioughly 
obscure Time cannot be said to flow, for this 
seems to imply that time changes ; and this would 
make time consist of a aeries of events in time 
Nor is it at all cleai what Newton meant by uni- 
formity in this connexion. Presumably the mean- 
ing must be that the moments of time form a senes 
like tho real numbers What we leally want to 
Icnow is whether we can And any periodic process 
such that the time that elapses between coire- 
ponding stages m each repetition is the same. 
But no essential lefeience to absolute time is in- 
volved here. We must beware of confusing the 
two statements i ( 1 ) iheie are definite miorvals of 
a cei tain determinate duration, and this duration 
is independent of our methods of measurement; 
and ( 2 } there are absolute moments of time, and 
the interval between any two of these has a deflmte 
magnitude. The latter implies the former, but 
not conversely. The real problem isj Granted 
that there is a definite interval between pairs of 
events, how are we to measure it’ ' 

There is a special difflculty in measuring intervals 
of time between events which is hot nearfy so much 
felt in measuring the distance between things. 
This diiflcnl^ is in the temporal analogue to super- 
position. "We may carry a rod about witli ns in 

i < Unreality of Time,’ Mtrd^ now ew., xvit ElStS] 


space, and we may have iaiily good loasouB to 
believe that it lias not altoied in length The 
conespoudmg pioceduie in tirno-iiicasureuieiit is to 
hnd some pi ocess which can be started and stopped 
at any mo men t and can be assumed to have the 
same period whenovei ii> is lepotited. BuoU pio 
cesses may be called isochronous But, even when 
an isochronous pi ocess has been seemed, it cannot 
be used to measure time lu the same duect way in 
which a rod can be used to nieasme length. A lod 
will not as a rule lit an e\act mnirbei ot tunes into 
what we want to measure , it is tUeietoio divided 
into a nuiubei of equal parts Similarly we want 
an laochiunous pi ocess that can bo divnlod into 
equal subdivisions which can bo easily leco^vnizod, 
z e , we want a process which itself consists of a 
number of similar processes wliioh all occupy equal 
times Now, it is not nearly so easy to be Miie 
that a piocess talces tlic bume time whenever it la 
lepeatod as to be sure that a rod keeps tho same 
length wherever we use it , and it is mucli less easy 
to divide a process into parts that occupy equal 
tiniea than to divide a rod into paita that have 
equal lengths The locognizable divisions in a 
pi ocess of change aie hugely fixed for us, Avhilo 
divisions on a lod can be hxed by us with marks 
without afleeting the lod as a whole 

Nevertheless the assumptions that have to ho 
made, and the peouhai mixture ot obboivatiou 
and convention that is mvolied, are the same in 
pimciple for the meusurement of tune and of space 
The fact is that we can make immediate com- 
paiisons both of length and of time with a certain 
amount of acomacy We believe that these judg- 
ments are the more accurate the neaioi the oojeotB 
to he compaicd aiem tune and space, and the moie 
similai the circumstances under wliicli eacii is 
inspected Trusting to these iinmedmta judg- 
ments, we see leaaon to believe that both the 
lengths of loda and the time taken by piocesaes 
may vaiy when the lods are moved or the piocesses 
lepeated But we believe that the variation always 
depends on ilie fact that change of position m space 
01 time involves change rn the relations of the rod 
oi the process to pieces of matter, and that meie 
changes of position in absolute tune and space — 
if such coulil be~make no difference. We have 
learned by expeiieuce what are the most impoitant 
factois that determine change of length or of peiiod, 
and we can allow foi thorn It la found that the 
penods of leouuent processes aie, on the whole, 
moic largely affected oy changes in the suiTOuncl- 
lugs than are the lengths of such bodies as steel 

locU , , 

Our method of deter mining an ideal rate- 
measurei is somewhat as follows. W e begin with 
some process which is sensibly isochronous— 
tho swing of a pendulum, or the tune taken 
complete rotation of the eartli on its axis. Wo 
can judgo of this isochronism with a certain amount 
of accuracy by direct comparison in memory, just 
as we can compare lengths ly^" looking at them. 
We can go farther than this. nsfc ao we are greatly 

helped m our oompanaon of lengths by putting 
the objects to he compared side by side, so wn 
can use expedients to help our judgments of the 
isochronism of processes. If we start two penda- 
iuiBs together and their periods be not exactly the 
same, the divergence^ will become more and more 
marked the longer tJiey swing. If no divergence 
be noted after many we may oonoluae that 

each swing of one takes Uio same time as tim 
oorrespondSig,B\vmg of the other. This does not 
'prove that 0 ie successive swings ot either are 
isochronous ; for the period of each may be varying 
acoording to the sanm law. But, rf we also fiiut 
that the period of one of these piocesses synebrpn- 
izca witljk the correspanding other 
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sensibly isochronous process which is physically 
veiy diheieiib, li becomes very improbable thal 
iheie should be any law by which the successive 
periods of two such very difieient piocesses alter 
in precisely the same way We aie tlieiefore 
justified m conoluding tentatively that the succes- 
sive peiiods of these sensibly isoehionous pioeesses 
are actually isoehionous. 

The next step is to state all the laws of nature 
which involve time on the assumption that equal 
mteivals of time aie measured by complete periods 
of such pioeesses We find, e that, if it be 
supposed that the successive rotations of the earth 
on its axis are isochronous, the laws of motion can 
he very simply stated and are very nearly verified 
by all the mechanical phenomena that we can 
observe. So far we are entirely in the region of 
what can be experienced or rendered very probable 
from what we expei lence But now a conventional 
element enters W e shall pi obably find that, when 
time IB measured by an actual physical piocess and 
when our laws have been stated in teims of time so 
measured, a closer investigation shows that there 
are slight divergences from the laws which cannot 
be accounted for by mere experimental errors. 
The last stage in the detei mination of the equality 
of times now begins. We ai gue that the suggested 
laws are so simple and so nearly true that the 
most reasonable plan is not to keep the same time- 
measures and complicate the laws, but to suppose 
that the laws are rigidly true but the time- 
measurer not perfectly accurate ; , that suc- 

cessive periods of tins physical process are not 
perfectly isochronous, We thciofoie eiect the 
laws into principles, define equality of times by 
them, and apply the necessary corrections to our 
old time-measurer. There is nothing paiticularly 
arbitral y about this. We believed, to begin with, 
as the lesult of direct judgments assisted by the 
use of such expedients as have been descixbed 
above, that a ceitam periodic piocess is isochron- 
ous We admitted, how^ever, that deviations fiosn 
isoehronxsm so small as to escape the notice of any 
direct method aie possible. We then stated our 
laws in terms of time as measuied by this piocess, 
and found them to be simjrle and very neaily true , 
but, if they are to retain their simple foim and 
become quite true, a small collection must be 
made in the assumed isoehrouism of the piooesa. 
This eontiadiots nothing that we have deduced 
from our experience j for we admitted all along 
the possibility of errors too small for diiect detec- 
tion. The pxocedme has the least trace of aibi- 
tiarmess if, as is often the case, we can see the 
physical cause of the lack of complete isochromsm 
in oui time-measuiei and can fully explain this 
lack in accordance with the laws which we have 
erected into principles This has happened, e.g , 
with the eaith as a time-measuier, wneie we can 
explain its small defect from isoohromsm, when 
oucc we have to assume it, by the fiictional efiect 
oJf the tides acting aocoiding to the laws of 
meohanics Kven when no physical cause can be 
detected for the presumed iack of isochronisni, it 
IS always possible to suggest a hypothetical one. 
But, in so lai as this has to be done, oui pioceduie 
does become more aibiiiary j and a point may be 
reached where a full explanation of all the phen- 
omena^ demands areal change in the foim of the 
laws with or without a change in the tmie-measurcr. 
This has happened in recent yeais to the laws 
of motion, mainly through investigations on the 
movements of, small eleotrically charged pai tides 
with a velocity comparable to that of hght, 

7, Theory of Kelativity,— The next point to be 
considered Is the crifcenon of befoieness, afterness, 
and simult^meiby among events which aie not the 
objects of any one experience. We have seen that 


in favouiablc cases we can immediately judge that 
one event that we experience is artei anothei 
that we expel lence 0 ther people can make smiiiai 
judgments about events in then expeiience, But 
we cannot diieotiy judge of the tempoial leiations of 
eventswhich we donot (In ectly experience Matteis 
are on exactly the same footing with spatial re- 
lations I may be immediately awaie that one 
object in niy held of view is to the right of anoihei 
m the same field, and anothei man may be able to 
make siinilai judgments about his visual sense 
data But it remains to be seen what is meant by 
saying that an obj ect which A experiences is at the 
light of one which B experiences ; or again what 
IS meant by the statement that of two objects 
which no one expeiiences— 0 g , two atoms — one is 
to the light of the othei. What is wanted is to be 
able to elate events m a tiine-seiies which is neutral 
as between .d’s experience and B’s, and shall contain 
events that do not fall into the direct expeiience 
of any one In this problem we must caiefully 
distinguish between two questions which are liable 
to be confused • (1) How do we come to understand 
the nafcuie of the relations in the neutial time 
series ?, (2) How do we know with regard to any 
two definite events, and Cg, whether % is befoie 
or aftei oi simultaneous with ’ 

The answer to the fiist question is that the re- 
lations in the neutral senes are regarded as having 
the same logical pioperties as those which Ave 
directly expeiience, or at any late as being capable 
of definition m teiins of the logical pioperties of 
these relations Possibly a temporal 1 elation as 
experienced by A has a sensuous particularity 
dineient fiom that possessed by one expeiienced 
byB ; just as it is impossible to say Avhetlier the 
quality of what A sees and that of what B sees 
are precisely the same Avhen they say that they 
erceiA^e the same coioui , and no available test can 
eteefc any discordance between their experiences 
But, of course, the sensuous pai ticularity is what 
IS shed when we consider a neutial time-series, 
and only the logical piopeitxes of the relations 
{0 q , transitivity, asymmetry, etc ) are impoxtant 

The distinction betAveen the space and time of 
each man’s expeiience and a neutial space and 
time runs parallel with the distinction betAveen 
the immediate objects of each man’s expeiience 
and neutral (01, as we call them, physical) objects 
HoAvever we suppose physical objects to be con- 
stituted, and whatevei Ave suppose to be the re- 
lation betAveen oui minds and them, it must be 
assumed that physical objects aie in the neutial 
space, and that their changes take place in the 
neutral time and make themselves known to us by 
con elated changes in the immediate objects of om 
expeiience. 

it IS not necessary heie to consider how a 
number of people, come to agree 

that oeitain events, . . . fin, in then lespeo- 
tive sense-data aie all coirelated with the same 
physical event. But it is necessary to notice that 
they AAull find, first of all in the case of sound, 
that, if their physical laivs aie to give at all a 
simple and complete account of what they may 
expect to heal under given circumstances, they 
must assume that the sounds heard by various 
people, and all corielaied by them AVith a single 
physical event, are not in general contemporary 
Avith each othei , The gi oatest acorn aey and 
simplicity is introduced into the laws of sound by 
supposing that the hearing of the sounds by the 
various people takes place at times dependent on 
the positions of then* oodies in physical space and 
on the spatio-temporal position of the single 
physical event correlated with all these sounds. 
This example brings out thiee very important 
points, ( 1 ) The determination of the temporal 
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lelationa between eventa in the inmd^ oi in the 
immediate objects of the minds of ditlerent people 
can be accoinj)lishe(i only when these events have 
been coi related in some definite way with supposed 
nential physical events; (2) the tenipuial relations 
then assigned aie such as to make the laws telling 
us what sensations to expect in given on cum stances 
as simple and accuiate as possible, (3) it follows 
from these consideiations that the deteimination 
of a neutral time-seiies and of the positions of 
physical objects m a neutial space must proceed 
pm % passu. 

Suppose, eg , that we say that the velocity of sound is v 
centimetres pei second (1) we want to connect all the Icnown 
facts about the sounds which people hear undei circumstances 
that can be diiectlv experienced , (2) we want to do this com 
patibly with the assumptions which have already been made as 
to what heal d sounds aie to be classed tog-eihei as connected 
with one physical event, and (3) we want oiu laws which sum 
up the known facts and anticipate expeiience to be us simple as 
is compatible w'lth accuiacy We find that these ends can best 
be accomplished by supposing that -d's hearing of sa and B’s 
lieiring of s& (sa and sb being both con elated with the single 

physical eient S) take place at times t H — ^ and respec- 
tively, wheie t is the date of S in the neutial time senes, and 
Xa and xt) aie the lespective distances between the place where 
S happens in physical space and and ii's bodies as physical 
objects We must lemember that the roii elation of several 
sounds heard by dlffeient people with a single physical event 
and the assignment of positions m neutral space to phvsn’al 
events are themselves earned out on the same general piinciples 
as the dating of events in neutral time and as the measuiement of 
duration aheady desoiibed , i e , we start with instinctive judg 
menis of rough accuiacy, and then proceed to a more accuiate 
determination of our teims, guided by the geiieial motive of 
maximizing the accuracy and simplicity of scientific laws. 

As we have seen, sound is the first and most 
obvious case where it is neces&aiy to assume 
diheient dates foi diffeient membeis of a group of 
sense-data which are all correlated with a single 
physical event. The moie acemate leseaiches of 
science necessitate a similar process foi dealing 
with the sense-data of sight, and so the notion of a 
velocity of light is mtiodiiced These velocities, 
once determined, funii&h a crifceiion of before and 
aftei among physical events, and, fchiough them, 
foi events in ditleient minds 

Let u8 denote any moment at A by the symbol and an 
event which happens at the point A nt the moment by 
aer Let us use the same notation foi events and moment^ 
at B Then we can flay An event ^er precedes on event if 
a difltuibance leaving A at reaches B not later than 
Now it 18 found that we have no leaaon to believe that any 
diaturbance tiavels fastei than light It can be shown that, if 
the above be our sole ciiterion for befoie and after between 
events at dilfeient places, there will be pair”! of such pyent*! of 
which wo have no reason to say that one ih eithei befoie, aftei, 
or contemporarj with the other 

To see this, oousidei the folIoi\ing case Let happen at 
A Asignal which leaveaA at^fj cannot i each JS 

a oeitain moment Again, a bigiial that reaches A at 
cannot have left B afiet a certain moment Onoui cnteiion, 

therefoie, is before any moment that is after and is aftei 
any moment that Is before % But how are events at B which 
happen between and \ related in tune to the event "fij? 
Take an event hg, such that is between Hq and You 
cannot say that it as befoi o % ; for a disturbance leaving B at 
Hk would reach A later than Hj But voii also cannot say that 
% 13 before it, for a disturbance leaving A at would reach 
B latei than (\ iz at h^) Hence on om criterion we can 
neither say that la before % nox that is before 

Moreovei, there is an infinite nurabei of events at B of the 
form where a is between 0 and 2 Thus we cannot out the 
knot by saying that, since they are neither before nor after 
they are oontampOTary with it. > For they are not contempomry 
With each othei Thus one and Only one of the class of events 
hg. can he taken to be contemporary with ^8i, and the rest, m 
far as our criterion goes, must be held to be neither before, 
after, nor simultaneous mth We'are thus oompelled to re- 
cognize that we may have no means of deciding whether a pair 
of events at different places in physical space are ‘contemporary 
or not in physical time 

can, if we like, accept this result, and huild 
up onr physicB on the assumption that physical 


time leally is non-con nexive ; ^ e , that, tliough 
all events have temporal lolalions to Kome events, 
none have Leuipoial lelations to all events Tins 
bus iCLently been done veiy fully and nbly by 
A. A llobb ^ Oi we may take the nioie usual 
couise of assunung that physical time loally is 
connexive, but that in ceilaiii cases all ciitoiiafail 
todeteunme the actual tempoi.il lelations which 
subsist between events m ditleient places We 
then must simply make a convention (to leluin to 
oui example) that one pai ticulai event of the class 
of events at B, whose tcnipoial lelations to <‘ 0 ^ aie 
left doubtful by om cuteiia, is contempoiary with 
and that whatevei piecedes this one piecedes 
and whatevei follows it follows ‘Yj. It is 
customaiy to assume that the event at B which 
comes niidw^ay between and is contempoiaiy 
with , but it must be noticed that thib is a meie 
convention, tliough doubtless the most reasonable 
one to make (On oui notation tins event would 
natuially be \,) 

We must notice fuither that, foi this convention 
to be deteimmate at all, we must assume that we 
know fcliat the time-measurei at B goes at the 
same late as that at A, and that both go nnifoimly 
Kow, if the time-measnieia cannot be moved 
about, their synohionibni can be determined only by 
sending signals from one to the other — e g , light 
signals. And, even if they can be moved about, 
our only test foi the continuance of then synchion- 
ism, when they have been moved apait and aie no 
longer in view tog othei, is by light-signal s. On 
the othei hand, the question whethei our tests for 
synch loiiism by light-aignals aie genuine tests {le 
involve Bynchroiiisin m plij^sieal time) depends on 
whethei the velocity of light relative to the system 
containing the time ineasuieis is constant m time 
and the same m all dii ections. And this last point 
cannot be determined itntxl the time-measuieis m 
two places have been synchionized ; for it is 
obvious that to measuie a velocity we need to 
know the time m two places. We see, then, that 
the possibility of synehioiuzing tiine-raeasuieis 
and the uniformity of the velocity of light stand 
and fali together, and that neitbei can be proved 
independently of the other If wo allow that the 
velocity of light lelative to the system is constant 
and uniform in all diaection&, our tests for synchion- 
lam and uniformity in our time-m eaam ei s ai e valid ; 
if we allow that the ciiteiia ensuie physical 
synchiombin, the physical velocity of light (as 
distinct from its nmn&rtcctl measure on our con- 
vention) will be constant and umfoim. But 
neithei question is oi ever will bo capable of in- 
dependent settlement; and therefore we simply 
have to make a convention that the meaning to 
be attached to synchronism m dilfeient places is 
agreement with the tests based on light signals, 
and anoUiei convention that distances shall be so 
measured that the measure of tho velocity of light 
lelative to the sysiemis independent of time and 
of direction, 

Suppose now that the people on a system B 
determine tlieir spatio-temporal co-ordinates m 
this way, and that the people on another system 
SK moving with umform translational velocity 
relative to determine their spatio-temporal co- 
oidxnates similarly. Let them arrange, as they 
can do, that the time-measurers at the origin of 
ea(}h go at the same rate ; and further let them 
airange tlieii units so that the velocity of light as 
measured by each »f rom experiments with sources 
and mirrors lixed in thoir own system shall have 
the same nituxerical ipeasure. Then {a) it eah bo 
proved that each will find the same numerical 
laeasttxefor the velocity of light, eren^though the 
sources and unrtors be in uniform motion lelaiive 
1 A TMorg 
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to UiQ two Hystenjg {h) It is possible to find 
equations connecting tho spatio*toiupoial co- 
oidinates which the people on S give to any 
momonbaiy event which they obseivo with those 
which the people on give to the same event 
Thcee aie the celebrated tiaiisfoiiiiations of the 
Theoiy of Kelafcivity. They are, as wo should 
expect, peifectly reciprocal, since the lelative 
motion of S and is a peifectly mutual phenome- 
non. But (c) they lead to ceitain rathei staitlmg 
results, (1) Lengths along and at right angles to 
the diiection of relative motion which are judged 
to be equal by the people on one system will be 
judged to be unequal by those on the other The 
ratio depends on the lelative velocity and on the 
value of the velocity of light which is common to 
the two systems ^ (2) Events in diheient places 
which aie judged to be contempoiary by the people 
on one system will be judged to occui at ditfeient 
iittujs by those on the other system, and the 
dilleience of time will depend on the distance apart 
parallel to the direction of lelative motion. 

Although the obseiveis on the two systems thus 
difiei,. they cannot ciitici/e each othoi Each has 
puisued precisely the same plan in setting out his 
co-oidmates and synchioni7ing lus time-nieasureis. 
And it would be quite futile toi one to chum that 
his results aie the iighb ones because his system is 
at rest and the othei is m motion, Eoi the 
lelative motion is completely leciprocal, and 
neithoi absolute motion nor any consequence of it 
can be obseived. Lastly, it is equally futile foi 
one to say that he is at lesi ^lelative to the ethei,’ 
while the other is in motion j foi we know that no 
expcrimeut whatever iias been able to demonstrate 
motion ‘relative to the ethei,^ and this motion 
may fairly be dismissed as a liotion The upshot 
of tho matter is that theie is nothing to choose 
between their respective judgments, and that all 
the laws of nature can be stated as truly and will 
ha \0 precisely the same foim, no mafctei which of 
an infinite number of systems in nmfonn tians- 
lational motion be taken as the basis for spatio 
tempoial co-oidinates This lesult, with the 
mathematical consequences that flow fiom it, is 
known as the Theoiy of Behitivity Its philo- 
sophical impoitance is that it enables us to see the 
tacit assumptions that are made when we talk of 
events at difieient places being contemporary ; and 
the fact that measurement of distance is entangled 
with tune, since the distance between two objects 
at any time involves a decision as to wha.t is meant 
by the same time in two difieient places. Though 
it no inoie completely refutes the possibility of 
absolute space and time than docs any othei 
aigument (for after all it only deals with our 
numerical measures and leaves it open whether one 
system of time-measuiexs is physically unifoim and 
synchioiious and one system of space-measuies 
diiectly lepresents distances m physical space), 
yet it helps to render the notions of absolute space 
and time still nioie spccbial and remote from all 
possible expel ieiice than before. For it enables u& 
to see that tliere^ are a certain indcterminatencss 
and conventionality even in the measmement of 
the distance between physical objects and of the 
lapse between events j and that theiefore what we 
can know is even at a faitliei lemove than we had 
thought from the points of absolute space and the I 
moments of absohi to time. i 

The Theory of Belaiivxty sketched above was : 
first fully stated by Binstem in lus classical paper, 

* tr her das Belativithtsprimsip und die aus denisel- 
hon gezogenen Foigerungen,? which appeared in 
the J^ahrhueh dw Jdadioahtmtat und MeMronik 
for X907 This may be called the restnetad Theory 
of Bolativity. It may he bi^efly chaiacteiized as 
1 Is tite tocug contiaotlon. 
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consisting of an experimental fact and a plulo 
sophical principle suggested by a gieat numbei of 
facts The philosophical piiuciple is that, since 
wo can nevei obseive absolute time, space, ox 
motion, oven if theie be such things, tho laws of 
physical phenomena as learned fioiu expeiimeiit 
and obseivation must letain the same form foi 
acts of obseiveis m umtoim motion i dative to 
each other, This peisistenoe of form (oi com?i- 
ance, as it is technically called) in the diifoiential 
equations that expie&s the laws of natuie does 
not in general imply that the actual nmgniiudos 
measuied by two obseivers in unifoim lelatxve 
motion will be the same 

JS! g , fxn obseiver moving' with his instriimeutg relative to an 
electrically charged body will detect magnetic aa well as eler 
trical foicea, whilst ono who is at lest with his matriimentg 
vplative to this bodj will observe only elecUioal foreea But 
the differential equations connecting the effects noted by one 
obseiver with each other and with his a, p, z, and t co ordinates 
will be piecisely the same as those conneetina the efPetts noted 
by the other ohseivei with each other and with his jk, j', and 
t CO oidinates 

This principle by itself, however, would be of 
little use, since it does not enable us to say what 
connexion exists between the oo-oidinates of the 
two obseivers But, if theie be some physical 
magnitude, which is not merely covariant but also 
invarimit as between difieient obseivers in uni 
form relative motion, the tiansfoimations connect- 
I mg the two sets of co oidinates can be found. 

I Now the velocity of light m vacuo is found to fulfil 
j this condition , its actual numerical value is found 
I to be the same by all obseiveis The mathematical 
I consequences of this fact lead to Einstem^s set of 
equations connecting the xc, y, z, t co-oidinates of 
' one observei with tliose of anoLhei who is moving 
lelative to the first. The pieoise significance of 
Einstein’s piinciplc of the ‘ Constancy of Light 
Velocity’ has been indicated above, and shown to 
be connected with the way m which we are foiced 
to lay out a system of co ordinates and to define 
I simultaneity between events m difterent places 

Ein&tein’s restricted theory has gained many 
tiiumphs It explains at once what is known a*^ 
Fiesnefis dragging - coefticient for light passing 
through matter that moves relative to tho ob&ervei. 
It also accounts foi the change of mass with 
velocity winch is observed when small pai tides 
move with speed comparable to that of light. The 
principle necessitates slight changes in the pievi- 
ously accepted form of some of the laws of nature. 
Maxwell’s equations and the equation of continuity 
m hydrodynamics do indeed at once and without 
modification fulfil the condition of covariance 
But the laws of mechanics, as they stand, aie not 
m accord with the principle and need modifications 
which only become practically important m dealing 
with the motion of matter with velocities com- 
parable to that of ii^ht 

Considerable philosophic impoitance, in con- 
nexion with the natuie of time, attaches to the 
work of Minkowski. 

On the ordinary Newtonian inecbanics the form of the laws 
of natme is unchanged if the three spatial axes be twisted in 
space about their origin as a rigid body Now Minkovvsid 
showed that the Lorente-Elnstera transfoimation is equivalent 
to ft twist of the game nature pei formed on a set of fow 
mutually 1 octangular axes in a foui dimensional spaoo. Three 
of these axes aie the oidiimry spatial ones, the fouith is the 
time axis multipled by a, the velooitv of light, and t, the root of 
-1 Bo far the theory must be regarded a meioly elegant 
mathematical devioe, since the fourth axis is imaginary in the 
mathematical sense, and the angle o! solution is also imaginary 
But, if we do not agbumo tlmt the geometry of the four dimon- 
sional ^apaoe-time * is Euclidean, a nmch more important mean- 
ing oan be attached to MinlcowsM's intorpretatian of the 
relativity transformations. If wo suppose the geometry of 
* apftce-time ' to ho hyperbolic (t e, the geometry of Bobat 
ohewslu), the relativity transformation oorrespowda to twisting 
a get of tour real axes as a rigid body through a real angle abaui) 
the ori§m. The axes are now oj, pt z, and af, and o simply 
depends on the different unils that we use in measuring time 
and space , ao that i eally we me dealing with a fouif-dimonsionaJ 
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manifold In which space and time aie hmuoffeneotis wiUi etch 
other, but \^hose ftcometij is not Euclidean but Lobat 
chewskiari 

The woik of philosophical mathematicians since 
Minkowski’s death has consisUd largely in de- 
velojnnij the notion that the ultiinato data in the 
world aie events in space time, i e events extended 
both in space and in time The content of a 
specious piesent foinis an example of such data 
Hpat 0 and time as used ni ( he sciences only eineiye 
at the end .is elaboiatcniathematual constiuctions 
bmlt on the immediately peiceptible lelatioiis 
between extended events 

The host exposition of this point of view is con- 
tained in A In Whitehead’s P) ninplcs of NnUn al 
Knowledge^ which begins with a severe criticism 
ot tIuM oncepts of classical physics and proceeds to 
olalxuate the notions of space, time, and mattei 
fiom theciinle data of sense and then immediately 
given spatio temi>oial lelations It scorns liaidly 
jiossiblo to doubt that this i& the light path foi 
tuithci leseaich, but it demands a combination of 
plulosopliK al and mathematical abilities of so 
high an oidei that few can tiead it feuccessfully 
Alexaiidei in lus Gijfonl Leatiirc^ at Glasgow has 
developed the notion of space- time with gieat full- 
ness fiom the purely philosophic side, but, at the 
time of wilting, his li'ctuies liave not appealed in 
piint, and it za impossible to give a fan account of 
his views fiom the shoit synopses which aie alone 
available 

It lenuiins to say a tew woida about the general 
ized Theoiy of Kolativity, So far we have only 
oonsideiod observeis in nnifo/^n lelative motion 
and have laid down a pimoiplo of relativity for 
them Einstein has occupied hnnself in the last 
few yeais in lomoving this lestuction and thus 
bunging giavitation, which fell outside the older 
theoay, into tlie acope of the ’riieoiy of Belativity, 

A particle is said to be under the action o! no force if it move 
uniformly in a utralght line But the queabion whether it moves 
In a straight line and whethei it moves umfoniib is clearly 
lelatlve to uur spatial axes and to om measuie of tune. If, e d , 
a paiticle moves unifoimb in a stiatght line relative to the 
lectangulai axes a and y, it will not do so relative to axes which 
rotate about the ougm in the ^J/ plane Accoi dingily, relative 
to one set of axes it will be said to be under the action of no 
tovee, whilst 1 dative to tho second set it will be said bo be under 
the foices needed to produce the observed accelerations* Now 
the ‘foiocs' inlroduced by thesL meie changes of our axes of 
lefeience are in one icspecb veiy much like the force of gravita 
tion Tliey, like it, affect all forms of matter indifferently and 
depend only on the mass, not on the special nature of the 
mattei . On tho othei hand, a fifcmune gi avitational field cannot 
be altogether transfonnfd away by a suitable change of axes, 
as a purely geouietiwul held can be Foi any one paibiclo this 
can be done oi choosin^y axes fixed In thopaifcicle, but relative 
to these axes the othei particles m the field will still lie 
accelerated ISTow it seems clear that a meio change of axes 
could not make anj^'diffeience to the toi m ot tho Jaivsof natuie, 
and thus, if gravitation were capable of bom^^ transformed away 
meiely by a suitable change of axes, the pimciple of relativity 
would assmt that the presence of a gi avitational field makes no 
difference to the foim of the laws of natme For bhe reason 
mentioned above the principle of relativity cannot be taken in 
this unrestricted sonse, It may, however, be taken to asseit 
that the form of the law of natmo is unalfceied in a gravitational 
field up to n certain (as yet imdetermined) older of djffeiential 
coefficients 

It xs now nocGSBary to see the beating of these 
results oil the constitution of the ' space-time * of 
nature. 

It has been proved by Kiemawn that tho tnotrical geometry 
of any epacc la completely determined when the * linear element,’ 
a &. the interval between any pan of infinitely near points, ts 
expressed as a known functiion of the differentials of the co- 
ordinates I’iius a tiiree-dimonaioxial Euclidean apace fa com- 
pletely defined by the equation 

for the linear element. Now the metrfcal properties of four- 
dimensional space-time wiU be completely determined when 
(the interval of any pair of adjacent points in vfc) Is expressed as 
a known Janatwn of rfaiS, dMty, dMs . * . , 

etc, In space time, therefore, tho ten ooetncients of 
, '* . must be known in order to dotermine ic 2 s 3 Jp general 
theae coefficients wiU be funqtlons of it, y* z, 1 1 they are denoted 
by the letters ffi/y, 0«j/, etc Any transformation of axc 5 
correaponds to a ohangre in those ff’s and therefore to a obaago 


m tho foim of tho linear elemrnt It follows that, na louaids 
foioes introdiipccl simpU by changes of axis, Jt is a imlter of 
pel feet mdUTctcuce whetiiei wo ,ay (ft) timt tho peomotry of 
space tunc is such and such atid that such and such loicos aie 
cXcLiuy, 01 (h) that the f,mouictr\ of spxco tune is such as to pto 
ducetht Atipcuance of these fotcos Tlic tfman beiciraided 
either (<() as comploioly detoinnnmg- the foices on a ifiven 
asiumption about tho ffeomoUyof spieo time, oi (b)a3detei 
the mctucal piopcitios of space tniio itself Tho ex 
tended Thcoij'of Ilclativity piefeia to take the second view of 
them and to chop all lefeienoo to foices, on die first view the 
p’s are of tlie natui e of potentials Now, in theoiy, any function 
whaievei mi^hfc be chosen fm the /i’b But, iti fact, all paits of 
rifttiuo aio subject to giavitation This means that thechoioe of 
U'b IB not absolutely uni esti icted, but that in eveiy pennissiblo 
hVBtem of axes for desciibins^ nature the c/’s will be subject to 
A bct of diffciontml cqnatiom» connecting them with each other 
and with tho ?/, z, and t of that ajsLein These equations 
then expiGss the Jaw of gravitation ami at the enmo time 
oxpiLhs it as a fundamental piopeitv of apace time 

It IS exUemely dithrmlt to rendei Einateia’s 
theoiy intelhgibki ^vlthoul mathemabujs, and the 
m.itliematica needed is souiewhat foimidakle It 
IS hoped, howevei, that tho above alight sketch 
may lilnstiate that extieme entanglement of fciiiio 
'With space and with mattei which undoubtediy 
occuis in oni ciude sense data and la now seen to 
peifaist even in the most refined speoulations of 
mathematical physics. It may peihaps be added 
that Ein&tem’s geneinlized tliooiy, as distinct fiom 
the special philosophic inteipiotatious which may 
be put on it, is not a ineie idle speculation, hub 
has aheady explained the aiiomahes in the pen- 
hclion of Aleiciiiy, and has con ectly foretold the 
amount of deviation in a lay of light due to its 
passing near a heavy body like tho sun 
^ 8, Historically impoitant speculations about 
time. — Our knowledge of time as of space owes more 
to the labours of niatheniatieians and physicists 
than to thoi>e of pi of essed pbilosopliois The shaip 
distinction between time and xvhat changes, and 
between space and wliat moves in ifc and is ex 
tended, is uigeiy due to the development, first ot 
mechanicB, and latteiiy of clectiodynanucs, 

To the Greeks we owe much less with legard to 
time than with legard to most mattei & of philo 
sophio or scientific speculation, This may perhaps 
he ascribed to the late development of dynamics ; 
the Greek ajipzoach to the pioblems of time was 
mainly by xvay of astronomy, ^ Of course, Zeno’s 
celehiated aiguments have an important bearing 
on change and continuity, and, whaievei may 
have been the real intention of then autboi, they 
lemamed the best discussion on these subjects so 
closely 1 elated to time until the final treatment of 
infinity and continuity by Bedekmd and Cantor 
in the latter pait of the I 9 th century Time plays 
an important pait in the Timmus of Platoj and, 
although his tioainionb cannot he called .satisfac- 
tory, it has the merit of disUnguiblimg time from 
what is in time. 

Plato says that God wished the created world to 
lesemble the intelligible one as far as possible. 
Now, it was nut possible foi it to be etoiiial, and 
the nearest analogue to eternity which He could 
piovide was to make * a moving imago of eternity ’ 
Tins is time, and xt is closely connected with the 
motions of the heavens j eternity ‘lests in unity/ 
but tho image ‘ has a motion according to number/ 
Before the heavens were created) there weie no 
days, yeais, etc, j but, when God created tho 
hoavehs, Ho created these divisions pf time also. 
Time was tlius created 'with tho heavens, and, if 
one were to be dissolred, so would tho other be. 
But Plato does not appear to identify time with 
the motion of tiio heavens, though it is difficult to 
sec what he supposes it to bo in x tsolf . According to 
Plato, past and future s.re created species of time 
which -we wrongly tronsfer to the eternal essence j 
stnptly ' was ' and * will be ^ are to be asserted 
only of gonoratiob in time, for they are motions. 
The analogy of the moving image to the eternal 
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IS that the cieated heavens have "been, are, and will 
bo m all time This view has something in eonimon 
with that of Spino/a, who makes things as they 
leally aie foi ratio timeless, hut holds that this 
tirnelessness cannot he giaspcd by imagination^ 
which lepiesents it confusedly as duiation thiough 
endless time 

Aiistotle defines time as ‘the mimhei of motions 
relative to hefoie and af tei Number hei e appeals 
to mean what is numheied. The now is borne 
along witli the movable as a point may be regaided 
ab moving and making up a line So m a sense 
theie 18 only one now, though in another sense 
there are many nows. This is obviously a very 
unsatisfactoiy metaphor, and there seems no leason 
to think that Aiistotle was leally eleai as to the 
distinction between time and motion 

The Schoolmen in the mam adopted Aristotle’s 
views, though with ceitain modifications St 
Thomas Aquinas, in the tract cl& Instantibus, dis- 
cusses tunc and change with some fullness He 
diaws a distinction betAvecn the time m which 
angels peifoim then acts and that in which men 
ami matter opoiate The time of angels is dis- 
ci ete, that of men continuous , the difieionce aiises 
from the fact that continuity is essentially con- 
nected with mattei, while angels aie sepaiated 
substances An instant for an angel is the time 
occupied by a single act, it may thus coiiespond 
to along peiiod in oui time This maybecora- 
paied with Royce’s views about the vaiying lengths 
of the specious piesenb m various beings 

In modem philosophy the men who have most 
ooneeined themselves with time are Leihniz and 
Kant Leibniz argued stiongly foi the relative view 
of time in his letters to (jlaike, who represented 
Newton and the absolute theory. His aiguments 
turn mainly on the identity of indisLeriiibles and 
the piinciple of sufficient leason Leibniz caie- 
fully distinguished duration from the relation of 
befoie and after, and he compaied dmation to the 
extension of matter Leibniz’s view is that time 
IS a system of possible positions of possible events 
lelated by befoie, aftei, and simultaneous with 
He holds that all possible worlds must be in time, 
though, of course, the particular fcempoial lela- 
tions of the actual world aie contingent To make 
Leibniz’s theory cohei ent, xt would be necessary to 
be much dealer than he is as to the relation 
between the timo-seiica of each monad and the 
time-seues of the iiniveise He attempted to 
explain the relation between successive states of 
the same monad by saying that the earlier ones 
have the quality of being desiies foi the later ones 
As an attempt to replace relations by qualities 
this clearly fails, since ^desue for’ anything is 
cleaily a disguised relation. And as an attempt 
to defino before and after it also fails; for it is 
oleaily a ^nfehetio proposition that dosiie for X 
precedes X, Then again it seems essential to 
Leibniz’s doctime of the xeflexion by one monad of 
the states of another that we should have some 
account ot the tempoxal lelations between coiie- 
spondxng states in dilieient monads^ The state of 
a monad at a given moment m its own time-seiies 
is presumably the lefiexion of the contemporary 
states of other monads , but we are not told what 
IS meant by a time-seiies common to tbe monads, 
nor is it clear that this would be consistent with 
Leibniz’s dislike of relations 

The absolute theory of time has never had much 
philosophic suppoit; there can be little doubt that 
Leibniz had me better of Clarke. Perhaps the 
best arguments for absolute time and space are to 
be found in Bertrand Russell’s FidnctpUs of Mathe-^ 
mat its. They do not seem to the present writer to 
be conclusive, and their author has latterly takdn 
a muck more relativistic view. 


Locke, Beikeley, and Ilume insisted that tlie 
notion of time comes from the succession of our 
ideas But they nevei made it cleai how then 
teinpoial lelations are connected with the time 
that IS used in physics. Beikeley and Hume m 
paiticuiai fail to give any reasonable account of 
the distinction that we certainly make between 
the tempoial oidei of our ideas and the temporal 
01 del ol the ob]ects which we claim to know by 
them It is a gieat meiit ot Kant to have seized 
on the importance ot this point in his ‘analogies 
of expel lence,’ though the distinction will certainly 
not bear the supeistiuctuie which he built on it. 
He attempted to piovo that the di'-tmction involves 
the permanence of substance (winch he seems to 
identify with the chemical law of the conseivation 
of mass) and the law of causation among experi- 
enced objects But his arguments aic entirely 
inconclusive even to prove that, in order to make 
the distinction, we must hehevc in these principles ; 
much less to prove, what the tiausceudental method 
always tends Lo confuse with this, that the prin- 
ciples are tiue 

Time plays peihaps more, and more important, 
parts in Kant’s philosophy than in any other 

(r) In the Esthetic ho tiiee to pio\e that it is a form of 
mtUition, the foim appiopiiate to the internal sense This 
seems to mean that, just as we can only peiceive phjaicai 
objects as being: m space, though theio is no leason to think 
that thmg-s m themselves aie spatial, so we can only peiceivo 
oui selves and oiii mental states in intioapection as being m 
time, though there is no leason to think that we leally are m 
time This Lcitamly seems to laise the special difliculty that, 
unle8'^ WG know ourselves as we aie and not meiely as we 
appeal, we cannot know what om founs of intuition are, but 
onij what they appear to be, whilst Kant’s aigument certainly 
assumes that we know what they are (2) In the Dialectic, as 
we have seen, Kant has an antinomy about time Tins 
appaientlv would, if valid, o\ei throw not meiely absolute 
time but also the temporal chaiactei of events and the tom 
poral relations between them We have already seen how grave 
are the difficulties in the way of any such conclusion, and how 
entirely powerless Kant’s aiguments are to prove it In 
the Ancaytio time plays an impoitant part m the difficult 
doctiine of the sihematism of the categoiies The position 
seems to be that the categories as pme conceptions of the 
understanding cannot be applied immediately to the manifold 
given in sense, even after that has been synthesized by imaglna 
tion They have to be mediated through time , thus the oate- 
gory of giound and consequent, which is puiely logical, can he 
applied to the woild of sensible e\peiience only after it has 
been schematized into the temporal form of cause and effect 
The whole aigument here is confused and weak to a remarkable 
degiee , the principle appears to be that the manitold of sense is 
provided with temporal charaotpnstics by intuition , that these 
remain and are elaborated by the si ntheses of imagination , 
and that then the categories can be applied if thev be firsc 
schematized so that they and the synthesized ni'inifokl shaie 
the tempoial characteristic m common (4) Kant’s ciitical 
solution of his own antinomy is that the inhnit> involved in 
time IS not an actual infinite, as it would have to be if tune 
applied to things in themselves, bub is only the power that we 
have of always synthesuing farther than we have yet gone in 
constructing a temporal seues To this Lotzo makes the vei-y 
pertinent ciiticism that it suiely depends on the nature of 
things in themselves whether we shall be indefinitely supplied 
with material to synthesize 

The modern development of our knowledge 
about time is due mainfy to two &ets of people (I) 
philosophical mathematicians, like Hedekmd and 
Cantoij who have given a satisfactoiy analysis of 
infinity and continuity, and thus finally refuted 
all antinomies based on iheao ; (2) mathematical 
physicists who have been led by then studies in 
the optics of moving OTstems to elaborate the 
Theory of Relativity. The pioneer in this work 
IS Loienbz ; the theory itself was hist formulated by 
Einstein , and the mathematical and philosophical 
consequences have been drawn and elaborated 
by Einstein, Minkowski, Robb, Whitehead, and 
others. 

It is also necessary to mention among recent 
philosophers Beigson, in whose works time, nomin- 
ally at any rate, plays an important part, Beigson 
holds that the attempt to treat time as similar to 
space IS a poi verse one philosophically; it may 
woik veiy well m dealing with dead matter, but it 
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sUo'sv'3 its falsity mJ>iologyj psychology, and philo- 
sophy lie also tails foul of the mathematical 
tlieoiy of the continmnn as applied to time ; he 
admits that it is mteinally consistent, but denies 
that it dosciibes what anybody really means hy 
change 4 n<l motion Boig&on’s aigumenis seem to 
lest X)aitly on a compaiison between change as 
a sense-datum (e q , the pecuhai chaiactenstic of 
what we see when we look at the second hand oi a 
watch as distinct fioni the hour hand) and physical 
change, .end paitly on the eiionoons view that a 
whole of 1 elated slates cannot be a change unless 
eacli of its tel ms he a change Again, m some ot 
his lomaiks about meinoiy he seems to suppose 
that, because a menioiy-act is a latei awaienesn 
of an eailier event, the eaihoi event and the later 
awaieness must somehow be contempoiaiy, 
Finally, he seems to think that the oidinaiy view 
of time IS lefuted by the facts, of wluch he is 
btiongly convinced, tliat no two total slates of 
mind at dilleient times can be exactly alike, that 
thoie aiG nob, stxictly speaking, distinct elements 
which can lecui as paits of diheient mental states, 
and that no amount of knowledge about earliei 
.states will enable us to foiotell lalei ones com* 
pletely But Beigsou’s most chaiactciistic doc 
times belong to the subject of change lather than 
to that of time. 
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Reality, 2na ed revised, London, 1902 , J Ellis McTagfgart, 
'The Unicality of Time,' Mind, new &er , xvii fiOOS] no, 98, 
p 437 If , H Berg^son, Time and Pree will, Eu^ tr , London, 
1010, and Matter and MetTiory, ISng: tr , do 1911 (d) Measure 

ment of time and Theory of Relatioity — H PoincaiA Science 
et mMkode, Paris, 1908, and La Valutr de la sctence, do 190S , 
H A Lorent^, The Theot y of Rlecfrons, London, 1009 , H 
Minlcowski, Raum mid Zcit, Lequig*, 1909 , L Siibcrstain, 
The Thamy of Relatmty, London, 1914, C D Broad, Per- 
ception, Physics, and Reality, Oambridy;e, 1914 , A A Robb, 
A Theory qf Hh^ne and Space^ondoiif 1911 , A S Eddington, 
Report on the Relativity Thmy (f Gravitation, do 1918 
(e) Physical time as a construction , — B Russell, Our Know- 
ledge of the JC'tte'nial Wot Id, London, 1&14, A N White- 
head, Principles qf Natuial Knowledge, Oambudge, 1919« 

C, D. Broad. 

TINNEH-^-See DekiSs 

TIPITAKA.— See Literature (Buddhist), vol 
viii p 86*^ 

TIRUPATI -**TiiiipaU, vulg, Tupetty (Tel 
Tiiupati, Uru, Skr. .bh’t, * venerable/ pnti, ‘ loid ’), 
a town in Clluttoor District, Madras (lai 13'^ 38^ 
3Sf.> long. 10° 24' E ), is a famous place of pilgrim- 
age, situated on the Tiiumalai or sacred hill, 
usually known to Euiopeans as Upper Tnupati, in 
contrast to the lowoi town at its base. The whole 
area is consideied sacied, and up bo 1870 had nevei 
been visited by Europeans. Maik Wilks states 
fcliat he %vas on duty for eighteen months in the 
neighbourhood, and, though he fiequently climbed 
the adjoining hills, he could nevei catcjh even a 
distant view of the pagoda ^ The belief that much 
crime was committed without detection in the holy 
town led to the issue of an ordei by Grovernment 
that it should be tiuown open to the District 
odicials. This at first produced considerable local 
opposition ; but European visits now cause little 
.sensation The sanctity of this hill-range rests on 
the legend that it foims part of tiie sacred moun- 
tain Meiu. The range has seven principal peaks, 
each of which is sacred Und has a name and tegend 
of its own» One of the peaks^ knowh SeshS- 
ohalam, ‘ serpent hill/ takes its name from the 
belief that it was torn from Meru by Adi Hesba, 
the primordial snake, who contended in a tnal of 

1 lii$l Sketahbs of the South of Inditd^f Madras, 18ft9^ i. 2^6 n. 


stiength vuth the wind god, Vayu Viiyii raised 
so great a tempest that the pealc was blown away 
and fell to eaith m its present position Neai this 
peak the gieat temple stands Little can he seen 
of it, and no Eiuopean lias been allowed to enter 
it. It IS a building of little aichitecfcural beauty 
01 impoitance, but the cultus of the deity is 
intei eating as an example of the amalgamation of 
local non Aryan beliefs with oithodox worship 
Within a small chauihei lighted by lamps is the 
idol, a btone image of Visim, seven feet in height 
Itiepiesenfcfe the god as Chatiubhuja, Uoui -armed,’ 
one of the light hnncls holding the discus (oha/cra), 
one of the left the conch shell {sftnkha\ the second 
light hand pointing to the eaith to diaw attention 
to the miraculous ougin of the holy lull, while the 
reniaming left hand giasps a lotus The deity 
pobbcsses lOOS titles, the most cuiumon of which 
aie Srinivasa, ‘dwelling ivith Sn or Lak^mi,’ 
goddess of piospeiity, and Yenkatachalapati, the 
title of the sacied lull, which has been adopted into 
Sanskiit from the Tamil van, ‘white/ tadmn, 
‘lull slope,’ thus showing that the deity was 
adopted into Biahmanisni fioiii a Diavidian cult 
By visitois fioiu tlie Deccan and N India he is 
geneially knowui as BahT]i, whicli, accoulmg to 
Moniei -Williams,^ is the name of a hiinian xncaina 
tion of Yisiiu 01 Kiana of whom little is known, 
save tiiat he w^as lemarkable £oi many extia- 
oidmaiy qualities, and that he lived in the neigh- 
bom hood of the sacied lull Hence visitors to the 
shi me general! y invoke him by the title of Govinda, 
‘ cow-keepei/ one of the names of Kxsna, It is 
lemarkable, however, that, according to common 
belief, the image worshipped was inigmally one of 
Siva, The transfoi mation of the San a cult to that 
of Visnu IS traditionally asciibed to the leformer 
liamanu j.lcharya (born c, a d 1017) It is said 
that lie procured a conch-shell and discus of gold, 
wdiich he placed he foie the image and closed the 
temple dooxs When the shiine Avas opened next 
day, it was found that these emblems of Vi^nu 
were grasped m the hands of the image, and there- 
fore it was leally Vi^nu Tlie tangled hair {jata), 
the cobras carved upon the body, and vaiioua other 
peculiaiities indicate that it was intended to re 
present Siva, and the priests, who aie Dll^luta 
Br&hmans, admit that tliey belong to the Saiva 
sect The god is piovided with a consoit, Padma- 
vatJ, said to be the ineai nation of a mortal woman, 
and the olierings are believed to have been origin- 
ally collected to iiiovide foi the niamage of the 
pair In an ante-ioom thoie is a bia&s vessel witli 
a bag hanging in it, into wluch money and jewels 
are placed. On the othei side aic two gongs, one 
of which, when sfciuck, utters the nameGoyxnda, 
the othei Naiayana— -both titles of the god. Many 
pious persons obseive the custom of collecting in 
then homes monthly conti ibutions whioh are placed 
m a money-box and finally ohered at the shrine.^ 
The anthropomorphism of the cult is shown in the 
belief that the deity annually anrtounoes to oerfeam 
persons that he needs shoes, which they make and 
present.® Various rites indicate the non- Aryan 
oliaracter o£ the worship Thus a feast called 
Ganqclj^ira, ‘ Ganges festival/ is held in the early 
spring, when a figure is made of clay oi straw, 
befoie winch animals are aaeufieed— a custom 
quite opposed to true Vai^nava beliefs. Even 
Brahmans, who will not attend peiBonally, send 
victims. When the sacrifices axe ovei, the image 
IS burned, and much ludo^ meiriment follows. 

' Soma votaries , caiiy on their heads a structure 
made of bamboo, resembling a car, adorned with 
colouied paper, and supported by iron nails that 

1 Brhhm^niBm and EindRus-m^, Londbn, 1891, p, 267 f 

3 B. Thuvfiftan, Mthnogi aphic Notes in S, India, Madifas, 1906, 

p. 862 

s Thursipp, Castes and Tnbes of India, iv* Slot 
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often pierce the flesh of the bcaier, who submits 
oheeitully to the tortuie At the Gangammd 
festival field at the temple 4angnaf?e tiuly filthy 
and obscene’ is used to the ^0440*=?^ heiself,^ The 
explanation of this custom is obsouie 

‘Abusive languajjo is believed in coilain ciicumsfcance'i to 
bung good luck to the pci son agaiiigt whom it is directed '3 

On this tlieoiy the obscenity may possibly be 
regaided aa a form of mimetic magic intended to 
repel the powers of evil fioni the deity, and thus 
advance hei powers of promoting fcitiUty,® 

Again, on the road leading up to the teniple ‘small stonea 
heaped up in the foun of a hearth, and knots tied in the leaves 
of the young date palms may be seen Tliese ai e the work of 
viigina who accompany the parties of pilgiuus Tlie knots aie 
tied in older to ensure the tying of the tali sti mg on their nocks 
[at mai nage], and the heaping up of stones is done with a view 
to onsumig the birth of ohildicn to thnn If the girls revisit 
the lull afLei mariiago and the bhfch of childien, they unUe the 
knot on a leaf, and disairange one of the healths Men cause 
their names to bo cut on rocks by the wayside, oi on the stones 
with which the path leading to the temple is paved, In the 
beliel that good luck will result if their name is trodden on ' ^ 

The hope of lecoveiy from sickness and the 
desiie foi male olTspiiiig aie the chief causes of 
vows being made to the god The vow n eed not 
be peifoimed immediately on receipt of the bless- 
ing, Death mexely tiansters the obligation to the 
heu, and it is said that the god is nevei defiauded 
A common offeiing by women is the hair of then 
heads, which is shorn ott by baibers, more than 
halt the women who visit the temple letuming with 
then heads clean shaven. J, A. Dubois'^ desoiibes 
a custom of binding the idol in chains of silvei, 
appaieiitly with the object of preventing him fiom 
leaving the temple The same writei ^ speaks of 
the custom of women who desire children passing 
a night in the temple. He also alleges that at the 
festival, when the image is taken m piocosaion, 
the Biahnians select the most beautiful women as 
wives of the god; they are bianded with a hot 
iron, and, aftei seivmg for some years, are dis- 
missed with a ceitihcate of good conduct which 
ensures that, as they wandei thiough the country, 
then wants will be abundantly supplied By 
other accounts, when such a woman becomes too 
old to please the deity, tho piiests make a maik 
on her breast, the emblem of the god, and give hei 
a patent ceiiifymg that she acted for a ceitam 
numbei of yeais as one of his wives, that he is 
now tiled of her and recommends her to the 
chanty of the public. H, A, Stuait, however, 
denies that any dancing-guls attend the god; hut 
he admits that the state of morality among priests 
and pilgrims has deteriorated, even celibate 
Bairiigis and pi rests talcing their paiainours with 
them up the sacred hill In the Deccan it is very 
common for a woman to make a vow that, if she 
IS lelieved from sickness or other tiouble, she will 
shave her head to the god at Tmipati After 
being shaved, she walks thrice round the temple, 
woi ships the image, pays a fee to have lighted 
camphor waved round the idol, receives a pinch of 
the sugar ofreied to the god, distributes food to 
the pool and to the monkeys which swarm round 
tho temple, offeis chanty, and returns home ® 
The tonsure of ohildien is also performed at the 
temple.® 

biTOUA'PCRW'— Tills arb is mainly baaed on an excollenb 
account of tho place by A, F, Cox, of the AfLOt 


Govemmnt Mtmum JSuUeivn, Madms, 1001, lii, 

26V f. 

8 O, Fraxor, Pausmuis, London, 189S, li, 

, 3 0B% pb. 1 .J Thfi Ma{}%o ArL London, 1911, n. 100. 

4 Thurston, BthnQf}rapkic Notes, p 351, 

6jQfmdu Mannmr vustom, and Ceremonies^ ^ tr, H. K, 
Beaiiohanip,' Ovfold, 1000, p. 691. 

, 6P.69S( 

Vp. OOlf , of Thurston, Castes and ITnbes, n, 117, N 
Mamicci, Storia do Momr, Eng. tr , London, 1907-0S, jh, 143 f 

8 BC xxil [1884] 84. 

9 J" 15 Padflf-ld, The Tlmdu Hornet Marl ms, ISOO, p. 97 f. 


Distf id, Madias, ISSl, p 146 ff , supplemented iiy latoi infoiraa 
tion supplied by it«i wuter In addition to tlio authoiities 
quoted, see J B Tavernier, Travels in India, ti from ed of 
1676 and ed V Ball, London, 1889, n 213 Poi vaiious lefor 
ences to the worship of the god amons the people of S India 
see also E Thurston, Castes and Ti}bes of S India, Midras, 
1000, 1 19C, 336, aSO, ii 43f , n2ft , lii 42, 461, iv 310, 326 f 

W Crooice. 

TITANS. — The Titans, like the Giants (2"y ), 
are potencies belonging to an eaily pre-Olympian 
stage of Greek mythology The two tend to be 
confused by late authois, but in origin they are 
distinct The Titans are distinguished fiom Giants 
by the following well-maiked characteiistics (1) 
they aie gods {Oeoi), and as such immoital, wlioieas 
the Giants are moital , Oeolt * Titans, gods,* 

IS a fixed foimulary in Hesiod’s Theogony ; (2) they 
are sky- potencies {Qi'/pavUoves)^ as contiasted with 
the Giants, who are eaith-hoin {ypyeveis) , Titans 
and Giants alike are to Hesiod the ofispimg of 
Eaith and Heaven, but the Titans tend skywards, 
the Giants with then snake-tails eaithwaids. To 
Shakespeare Titan is the sun 

* And Titan, tirtd in the mid day heat, 

With buimng eye did hotly overlook them *2 

To Pausanias® Titan, according to the local legend 
of Titane, is * biothei to the sun,’ and Paiisaiiias 
himself held that Titan ‘was gieat at iiiaikmg 
seasons of the year ’ Empedocles liolds a less 
specialized and peihaps jus ter view ; he places side 
by side 

‘ Gaia and billowy ooe.an and air with ita moisture, 

And jdHthei , the Titan, onibraoinif the All in a. ciivle ’ ^ 

The Titan Pliaetlion is the sun and sun’s chaiio- 
teer , the Titanoss Phoebe is tho moon ; the 
Titans Atlas and Prometheus are the sky- pillars 
supporting Ouianos The Titans aie an integral 
part of that primeval cosmogony of earth and sky, 
ousted in Greece by the anthiopomoiplnc Olym 
plans, but lemembered as pait of their Indo- 
European heritage by the mi them Muses who 
came to Helicon and taught their lore to Hesiod. 

The etymology of Gigas, ‘ giant,’ is uncertain ; 
that of Titan is happily secuie, and it thiowa a 
flood of light on the function of these sky -potencies 
of older date and explains in a flash the two Titan 
myths— (a) the Titanomacliia, {b) the rending of 
Zagreus, which, but for this etymology, must have 
remained obscuie Three glosses of Hesydnus 
make rt certain that Titan means simply ‘ king ’ 
They are as follows ' rcrymr ^acrcTKides (the woid 
glossed is from a lost play of iEachylus) , (for 
rtri^vij) i} paHXicraa, and rlra^ ^vti/mos dovdarps, 
6 paa-iKsh, Titan is king, ‘ honomed one,’ bub 
• — and here rs the inieresbmg point, oi lathei senes 
of vitally interconnected points — he is the king of 
the old order, the king god or divine king, and as 
such he is a sky-potency, for one mam function of 
the old king-god was to orclei the goings of the 
heavenly bodies and generally to control the 
weather. Heie we have that odd blending of 
physical phenomena with human and social poten- 
cies which lies at the back of most gods and 
certainly of Zeus himself. 

The Xitanomachia is at once clear, Eor on the 
physical point of view it is, as described in Hesiod,® 
just a half -humanized thundei -storm, Zeus, the 
new sky- and thunder god, fighting the old sky- 
potoncies ; from the theological point of view it is 
the new anthropomorphism against the old religion 
of the king-god or medicme-man who controls 
the weather. The Olympian religion naturally 
regarded these old Titan kings as criminals, rebels 
against high heaven, condemned to Tartarus for 
their sin of (ijSpty j they are the counterpart of tho 
arch-Titan Prometheus. 

r II, Yj, 898 2 Yemis and Admis, 177* 3 n 6 

4II Diels, Bio Fmnmente dor ymohiatiler. Borlin, 1903, 
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The second Titan myth, the rending of Zagieus, is 
less iianspaient, hixtinthe light ot the Titan kings 
even moie lilninmating, foi we catch the king m 
hiseailiesfc stage of all, when he "was tiib.il cldoi oi 
medicinc-man, not yet fully developed into king- 
ship, The Titans^ accoiding to a \cxsion of the 
stoiy as eaily as Oiiomalciitos,^ line away the 
infant Zagieus, dismemhei, and (m some veisions) 
cook and eat him. The stoiy is an initiation myth 
based on the familial initiation ritual of the mock 
death and lesunection of the initiate The initia- 
tois aie the eldeis or dynasts of the tube, the 
emhiyo-kings ^ The Titans as old-woild king-s aie 
well in place , as a form of giant they aie ahsuid 
The name Zagieus takes us to Oiote, and in Crete 
wo hnd the Titans m a connexion that again points 
to initiation mysteiies ThcCietans, according to 
Biodoiup,*^ said tliat in the time of the Kouretes 
those who weie called Titans luled ovei the legion 
of Cnossos, wheie were shown the foundations of 
the house of Khea and a sacred cypiess-giove of 
hoary antiquity. These Titans again must have 
l^een the old king-medicme-men, oontempoiaiy 
with the Kouietes and, like them, initiators into 
the * men’s house’ of the Mother Rhea On a led- 
hgured hydna in the Biitish Museum® Zagreus 
is depicted as actually devoured by the Titans, 
and these Titans weax the characfceiistic dress of 
Thi acian chi ef tains. W e may safely infer that the 
Titan myth of the lending of Zagreus was known 
from Till ace to Crete, and we may suggest that it 
arose in that eaily stratum of ‘ aatem ’-speaking 
population known to the later Gieeks as *Peh 
asgitin ’ ' — a stxatum specially addicted to the 
mysteiy-rulLs of the son of Seinele 

IjirRR/t'rmir — M. Mayer, T>ip Gujanten and Tttanen, Berlin, 
Iba? r'or the Titans as Oniamonea, J E. Harnson, Themis ^ 
Onmhudge^ 1912, pp 468’-460 The iiifht etymolo^fy of Titan 
from the loot ti, ^honoui,' wa«t first seen by L Preller, Gr 
Mptholoffte^, Li^zig, lS9i, p 44 Its meaning as ‘ king ‘ was 
rnadecleaj byF Solmaen, in indogeimamsem Forsohungen^ 
\\x [1912] 85 The full significance of the * king ' meaning m 
I elation to the mystery nte of the omophagia^ ns practised in 
Crete and by Thracian chieftains, was established by A* B 
Cook, Zeus^ Oambufige, 1914, 1, 665 ff , in lelation to his repub- 
Iication of the Butish Museum vase m pi xxxvi. The previous 
liteiatuie of the subiect will be found m Cook's noiea On 
p 666, note 2, he rlghtlj points out that the meseat writer’s 
former deihafiioa (PtoUgomena, to the Study of 
}Uhqion\ Oambudge, 1908, p 498, and Themis^ p 16) of the 
woid ‘Titan' fiom ‘v/hite clay man,' is erroneous As 

milifttors the Titans piobably weie daubed with white clay, but 
the name is not derived from the disguise. 

J E IlARBI^ON 

TITHES, — X* Ong^in and purpose — Tithes axe 
connected, on the one hand, lehgioiialy, with 
offeungs of fli&fcfiuiis {qv.)i on the obUei band, 
politically, with tribute and taxation. While 
taxation often took the form of a tenth, the 
amount might vaiy, less oi more, though the 
name 'tenth’ {decvma^ ^cKirri) W'as xetained. 
Voluntary offerings to a deity soon became 
ousbomaiy, and even nccessaiy, especially wheie 
kings began to impose taxation and tribute, and 
wheie a god was now thought to be a divine 
monaioh. To keep up his aanctuaxy was as much 
an obligation as to keep op the rojal poison and 
court. An early exain;^e shows this. The people 
of Tyre paid tithes to Melcarth as king of the 
city, and the Caithagimans similaily sent then 
tibkes to Tyre.® W* K Smith ^ shows that in this 
case the tithe was as much political as lehgious. 
The voluntary offering neccssanly beoamo tribute 
also, as the iitual of a sanctuary became more 
.elaborate, the sanctuary ItscK more splendid, 
and the attendant priests moxe numerous. Why 
a tithe or tenth should have been fixed on so 

i Pays Vlir. xKxvli 8 

a art. KovR^rits Aim Korvbajp?«9. 

60. 

4jg6o artt. MoWAix-MptUBR and EovltHTSS k^xj 

246, <)X>Iod,Blc. W 14. 

V Meligiiyfx of the p, 240. , 


generally is not clear, but piobably it is connected 
with primitive views about numbeis, or with 
methods of counting—e g , by lingeis and toea.'' 

In Babylon, whethei the tithe was native or 
borrowed, its use is found m the time of Nebuchad- 
le/zai ii. Eailier evidence is so fax lacking, 
and there is no tiace of it in the Assyiian peiiod 
It was a duo paid to the temple of a god from the 
land, and was paid by all, including the king, 
who assigned to temples founded by him an 
annual amount fioin cultivated lauds and fiom 
the tieasury, Numeioua tablets concern tithes, 
and show that the people weie taxed for support 
of the temple Tithe was of the nabuie of a fuced 
charge on the land and even became negotiable. 
Such tablets may he lagaided as of the nature of 
a receipt for payment of tithe, which was geneially 
paid in kind — com, oil, sesame, dates, flour, oxen, 
sheep, and asses— though this might he commuted 
for a money payment One man sometimes paid 
it collectively tor a group of men, and possibiy 
this signifies a systematic collection of tithe in 
one distncfc by an autliori/ed peison ^ At the 
same time Babylonian kings had a tithe of all 
impoits, as had also Persian satraps.® In B. Arabia 
tithes were used for the erection of sacred monu- 
ments,^ Cyius, on tlie advice of Gkksus, caused 
his soldieis to devote a tenth of then booty to 
Zeus.® The tithe as a tax on land was well known 
in Greece and Borne, and the payment of a tithe 
to temples on special occasions was not uncommon 
Fausanxas gives many instances of this—e y., a 
tenth of war-hooty being set aside to make an 
image oi a vessel foi a temple 
In Egypt ilieie was apparently gieatei freedom. 
Temples weie usually piovided with lands for 
their upkeep, but the gods expected to receive a 
share o± the pioduce of holds, vmeyaids, oxchaids, 
and hsh-poncls. The kings in time of wai dedicated 
a tenth of their booty to the temples, as well as 
of tribute levied on vassal states and of pnsoners 
who weie made slaves of the conqueior.^ 
Zoioastrian iitexature refers to the fouxtii rank 
of men— tiaders, artusans, market dealers, etc.— 
who should pay a tithe to the high puiests and to 
tho king.^ Chinese saciecl iiteiature mentions a 
tenth ot the pioduce of ‘ the fields ’ being annually 
levied 5 u hefcnei as a leligious tribute or nob is 
not clear.® 

Tho Con/uatan AnateotsO tell how 'the JDuke Oae enquired 
of Tew J6, sayinff, “ The year is one of scaicitv, and the returns 
for evpendituiQ are not aaffloiont What is to be done? " ' Ho 
desired to take two tenths, instead of the usual statutory smg^lo 
tithe, from the allotmeute cultivated m common, against which 
Yew J6 protested i® 

2 Tithe m the Old Testament. — Among the 
liebiewa the relation of tithes to firstfrnit^ is 
complicated, and opinions differ as to whether 
they weie distinct or not, Firatfruita would 
naturally vary in quantity. Tithe expresses moro 
or less a fixed piopoition. Perhaps the rithe re- 
piesenfcs firstfiuits made systematic, or diffeient 
names have been favoured at different times 
and m differont localities. The tithe is called 'an 
heave oftenng’ m Hu 18®*, hut ihetw-Q are appai- 
ently separate m Dt In the later legislation 

firatfiuits and tithes appear to be distinguished. 

The tithe, which k not mentioned in the Book 
of the Covenant, appeals first in the Northern 

I See art Hcwbers (tntroduetory), 

8 0. H. W, Johns, JS(66yfoman am As<fgrfau AmOs, GontraeiSf 
and pp x5, l06t; Af Juaferow, The Mdigzon oj 

Bahylomd ana Assyria, Boston, 1898, p, 668, b. 
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Kingdom m the time of Jeioboara ii. as the 
mateiial given for a feast at the sanctuary (Am 5^' ; 
cf 4^), though the feast was one for the rich at 
the expense of the pool. Heie it appeals as a 
fixed tribute In Gn 28^^ (E) Jacob promises a 
tenth of all to God — peihaps a leftexion of latei 
custom, fchougli not necessarily so — and Melohizedec 
leceives a tenth of all (14^^) In 1 S 8^® tithe is 
paid to the king, and peihaps he devoted this to 
the upkeep of some sanctuaiies The tithe in the 
Deuteronomie Code is not a foiced tiibute. The 
tithe of corn, wine, and oil, with the heave ofiei- 
ing, fiee-will ofteimg, and firstlings of herd and 
Hock, are to be bi ought to the sanotuaiy and 
eaten theie as a feast with servants and Levite 
(Dt 12^^ ). Here the connexion with firstlings 

suggests that the tithe was the fiistfmita of pio- 
duce, 01 perhaps included these. This was a 
rivate feast at the sanctuaiy, and may have 
een a lefoim duo to the fact that the luling 
classes, as m Am secuied the best foi them 
selves. It was not a duect due for tho priesthood 
or for public leligious sei vices If, howevei, the 
distance to the central sanctuaiy was too great 
for the ofieiing to be taken theie, it might be 
commuted foi money, and this would furnish the 
mateiial foi the feast at the sanctuary as befoie 
(Dt ) Every third yeai the tithe was to be 
laid aside to furnish a fen st oi feasts at home foi 
tho Levito, sti anger, fatherless, and widow (14^® 
261 *^' ), 

Does tho tithe here i ef eired to form the 
equivalent of the iirstfruits, the ritual of which, 
as peihaps foumng part of the tithe, is detailed 
m r>t 26^^ ’ Prohahly they are ultimately the 
same, including an ottering of pait as firstfiuits, 
and a feast for Levite and stranger, 3ust as m 
18"^ fiistfruits aie to he given to the priests. If 
so, the words in 26^h ‘Tliou shalt lejoice m all 
the good which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee, and unto thine house, thou, and the Levite, 
and the strangei,’ would lefei to the feast and be 
equivalent to the feast on tithe of while the 

eailier part of ch 26 would refei to the ofieiing 
of part as a firstfiuits offei mg ^ 

Is the thud year’s tithe additional to the tithe 
given each yeai, or is it a special form of ti eating 
tithe in the third yeai ? Heie again opinions 
diftei, but most regaid it as a diveiting of the 
usual tithe for the benefit of the local priesthood, 
who would be deprived of the tithes thiough the 
new custom of feasting at the central sanctuaiy 
Others legaid it as a second tithe, and this is 
suppoited by the LZX, which leads fox Hhe yeai 
of tithing ® ^ the second tithe,’ ri SeiHrepoi^ 4TridiKaTop, 
Bub two tithes in every third year would mean 
a laige amount, and it is unlikely that such 
demands would be made, or, if made, earned out 
In the Piiestly Code tithe assumes the form of 
a fixed due A tithe of the produce of the land, 
of fruit, and of the herd and flocks {i e. of then 
yearly inciease) is ' holy unto the Lord ^ If com- 
muted for money, one-fifth part of the value is 
to be added {Lv 27^*^^ ) This is probably the tithe 
of produce referred to m Nu which was to 
be given to the Levites, they in turn giving a 
tenth of it to the stoiehouse for the support of 
the priests (cf. Neh 10^^^ ), who received now also 
firstfruits of corn, oil, and wine (Nu 
tithe of cattle and sheep in Lv 27^^ which is to 
be ‘holy unto ,the Lord,’ may represent the 
firstlings used at the Deuteronomie tithe-feast, 
Tbttt claimed later by the priests (Hu 18^®^ ) as apart 
from the Leviies, but it is not referred to m 
I dt S B, Bnvof , JOauteronomif Edintm^h, 1895, 

?oo. 'JChc passage m Dt 18^ assigning flistfauits of cquij wine, 
iwid oil, a«d of wool to tho tevites is out of harmony with the 
other Deuleronormo legislation, if Urstfwiits and tfihs were one 
and the satne. 


Neh 10®^, wheie the tithe is deseiibed (cf 
13®* and may be a later addition It is, how- 
evei, mentioned as paid to the piie&ts m To D, 
by Philo, ^ and in the Booh of Jubilees (32^®) 
Kabbmic authoiitiea regaid it as fmnishing, 
along with a second tithe of produce (Lv 27^®) — 
additional, tlioiefoie, to the tithe of pioduce m 
Nu 18^1— a feast for the tithei and guests at 
Jeiusalem, as oulamed in Db 14^^^ The purpose 
of the Piiestly Code was piobably to abiogate 
the law of the tithe in Deuteronomy, but latex 
haimonizers did not take this view and spoke of 
two tithes, and even tliiee, the tliiid-yeai tithe 
of Deuteiononiy being legaided as an additional 
one 2 The law of P is lellected in Hezekiah’s 
legislation, which ordeied that fiistfruits and 
tithes of pioduce, sheep, and oxen should be 
brought for the piiests and Levites (2 Ch 3D) ; 
hence, if the tithe of animals la in addition to the 
original law of Lv 27^®^ , it may have come into 
foice aftei Nehemiah’s time 
In Neh 10^***^ fiisbfiiuts and fiistlings and first- 
fruits of dough weie foi tho priests, and tithes of 
produce foi the Levites — the latter collected by 
the Levites iindei the supei vision of a priest, and 
a tithe of the tithe being given to tlie piiests 
(cf 12^^). The tithe, liowevei, was nob always 
paid to the Levites, as Nehemiah discoveied, 
and they had to cultivate then own land. At 
Nehemiah’s remonstrance it was paid (13^®*’’). At 
a label time the piiests themselves collected the 
tithe,® and the subsequent history of the Levites 
in connexion -vvith it is obscuie, while they no 
longer shaied in the tithe, either fiom the time of 
Ezra^ 01 fiom that of John Hyroanus 
The Pharisees, as well as the regulations of the 
Talmud, considoied minutely the things to be 
tithed (Lk 11^^), the foimer even paying tithes of 
garden heibs — mint, anise, cumin. 

Under the Rabbinic system of tlnee tithes 
leferred to above, tho first was collected yearly; 
the second was duo in the hist, second, fourth, 
and fifth yeais ; the thud in the third and sixth 
years. Two weie thus taken every yeai, except 
in the seventh year, when the land lay fallow. 
The poor’s tithe suggested tithing of eainings, 
all of which was given to them Extravagant 
claims weie made foi the virtue of tithe; e,g ^ 
through it Israelites escape tiie twelve months’ 
punishment in hell which is the lot of the wicked.® 
In E/ekiera proposed legislation, which marks the transition 
to P, the first of all the firstfiuits of everything is reserved for 
the support of the piiests There is beaidoa a ta\ paid to the 
nnoe for the support of iiLual and feasts out of wheat, oil, and 
ooks (44 46i»i , cf 20^^) No mention is made of tithes, nor 
are the payments to be iimde to the priests aa in P 

3. Early and mediaeval Church usag'e. — In the 
Christian Chuich the need of suppoiting the 
clergy, who were eaily withdiawn from seculai 
business, was lecognized, but the system of tithe 
was nob generally lesoited to foi seveial ccntmies. 
Once it did become general, tithe was logaided, 
on the analogy of its use in the Jewish Chuich, 
as de jure divitio, and supported by such passages 
as Mb 10^®, Lk 10^, 1 Co 9'^— an aigunient which 
Selden was the first to show gioundless, in 
his work on the subject. Until the 4tU cent, 
little IS heaid of it, and some wiiteis repaid the 
matter from a totally difieienfc point of view from 
that which was later adopted. Ireiinous, refemng 
to tithes in the Jewish system, says characteristic- 
ally that Ohiistians, as ‘those who have received 
liberty, set aside all their possessions for the Loid’s 
purposes, bestowing joyfully and freely not the 
less valuable portions or their property,’® Origen 
1 Philo, de Pi cenmB Baee'i d § 2, dJe OHa § 10* 

'2 Jos. Ant w. iv 8f , viii. 22 , cf. ix. xui 8 ; To l’, 

3 Jos. Ant KX vih. b, ix. 2, Vita, 12, 15, 

* So the Talmud, TihUdm^th-, 80 ; HOIlin, 131 ; KethvWiCth, 20 
^ Jii’ xh, 1615, 0 Ade. ucer, iv, xviii. 2 
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legards tithes as something to he far exceeded in 
Christian giving,^ and Epiphamus says that tithe 
is no moie binding than ciicumcision.^ Augustine 
regards the tithe as something due by Chiistians 
to God, though he and otlieis aie piompted also 
by the finei ideal of fieedom in all Chiistian 
giving It was inevitable, howevei, that, as the 
Chuicli spieadfai and wide, cn cumstances should 
make it necessaiy to fall back upon iiile, based 
upon legal provision, and the old standard of a 
tenth was set up, and the Chiistian priest was 
compared m this mattei to the Jewish piie&t and 
Levite, Ambrose and many other Fathers accoid- 
mgly maintain that tithes should be given, but 
their views were not generally accepted in fciie 
Eastern Church Even in the West theie is 
evidence that ‘ this species of ecclesiastical property 
was acquiied not only by clegiees, but with con- 
siderable opposition ’ ^ The moral duty of paying 
tithe was now generally taught, but, even after 
it was made a mattei of law, tithe was paid 
reluctantly and iiiegulaily In A D. 586 the 
Council of MUcon ordained its payment, while 
priests WGie to use it in helping the pooi and in 
redeeming captives He who refused to pay it 
was to be excommunicated. Other councils en- 
joined it, but it was not until the time of 
Charlemagne that it became matter of law, In 
one of his capitulaiies he ordained it to be paid 
to churches and clcigy. Preachers had already 
exhorted atienuously towaids its payment as tend- 
ing to Chiistian peifection, and doubtless it was 
now more generally rendered At the same time 
it has to be remembered that, apart from ecclesi- 
astical law, under Roman law colonists had to pay 
a tenth to the State as rent from the aqer jpubhcm* 
This had already in large measnie fallen into the , 
hands of the Church While the ecclesiastical ■ 
tithe was usually paid to the bishop, who ap- i 
portioned it, Charlemagne*s capitulary legulates 
its division into thiee parts— for the bishop and 
clergy, foi the pool, and for the support of church 
f abi ICS. In latei times UUie was often appropriated 
to particular chuiohes and to monastic foundations 
Once the payment of tithe became a matter of 
legal due, excommunication or temporal penalties 
weie deeieed against those who infused to pay it 
Meanwiiile abuses had iisen in connexion with 
the appioprintion of tithe Sometimes, instead 
of appropriating it to a clmich, monastery, or 
diocesan treasury, a pioprietoi would appropiiate 
it to his own uses oi even sell it It had also 
become common fox ecclesiastics to grant tithes to 
laymen as an award for sex vice or in recognition 
of their protection These weie now legaided as 
evils, and it was set forth as a legal maxim that 
all tithes are of ecclesiastical origin Where they I 
had been appiopnated by laymen, they weie with- , 
held from the Chuich only by robbeiy or by feudal 
grant {dectmcB^ infeudatce) No layman could 
possess tithes without risking Iiis salvation. Hence 
the Thud Lateran Council of 1179 forbade deten- 
tion of titlies by laymen as well as transference 
of them to other laymen. The Council also de- 
clared that any one who violated this decree 
endangered his soul, and would be deprived of 
Christian sepultiue. As a result of this, many 
tithes were lestored to ecclesiastical use Towaran 
the 13th cent tithe was also extended fiom the 
fruits of the eaith, or predial tithes, to all kinds 
of piofit and wages. It was divided by the 
canonists into (1) prediai--denved from the limits 
of the ground ,• (2) mixed— -of thxngs nourished of 
the Boii, 01 those due partly to its productiveness, 
partly tp human skill and labour j (3) personal— 

1 In Sim hoBQ, XI ^ 60< 

^ « H, Hallanj, Vim of the State of Sv/tope (HHfW 
Loudon, 1866, li 146. 


from the piohta of tiacle and meichandiae But 
generally the second division is included in the 
first Ecclesiastical law m the Middle Ages laid 
down piecise lules legaidmg what was tithable 
and what w^as not, tliose who were exempt, the 
sale 01 tiansfeience of tithe to laymen (a custom 
which giadually came into use), the superiority 
of tithe to State taxes, and the like 

4. English law and practice.— In England legis- 
lation on the subject seems to date fiom the lafctei 
pait of the 8th centuiy. Pope Adiiau in A D 786 
enjoined payment of tithe on the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. This was confiimed m later eedesiaatical 
councils and synods, sometimes by royal orders 
The idea that the civil grant of tithe dates from 
an alleged charter of Ethelwulf (A.D 855) ib now 
abandoned , and in any case it appeals to grant 
a tenth of the land, not of pioduce ^ In ICmg 
Edgar’s reign failure to pay tithe was made legally 
punishable (A v 950) Towards this time the 
giowth of paiish cliuiches was attended by their 
endowment with part of the tithe paid by the 
landowner, who was usually the founder of the 
chuich, to the diocesan 01 monastic treasury. In 
couisQ of time, and with the extension of the 
paioohial system, it became a mattei of legal pie- 
sumption that the local tithe was the propei ty of 
the rectoi In many places lectories with then 
tithes weie the piopeity of monastic establish- 
ments, a vicar being appointed to perform the 
duties of the charge. The Reformation bz ought 
about gieat changes, and, wheie the lectorial 
tithes belonged to monasteries, at then dissolution 
the tithes became the pioperfcy of the crown. 
They weie now fiequently gianted to lay im pro- 
pi iators, thus being eomplefcely dissociated from 
their oiiginal purpose. The rectorial tithe was 
the * greater ’ tithe, and such tithe 01 part of tithe 
as was paid to vicars was the ‘smallei.* The 
greater tithes weie generally predial ; the smallei 
were mixed and personal. These distinctions 
were practically wiped out by the Tithe Commuia 
tion Act of 1836, although long before that date 
commutation of tithe paid in Icind for a money 
payment had been general. By the Act of 1836, 
titne, with a few exceptions, was now commuted 
foi a fixed rent-charge, based on a seven years’ 
average of the puce of corn— wheat, bailey, and 
oats— ‘the amount being that which foimed the 
legal tithe at the date of the Act With the 
diderence in values since 1836, the lesult has not 
been for the benefit of the recipient of tithe 
Further legislation has modified details in xao- 
cedme. The Tithe Act of 1918 amends the Acts, 
1836 to 1891, and orders that the sum payable 
under these Acts in ie'=5peot of tithe lent-eharge on 
or before 1st Jan. 1926 shall be ^ the sum payable, 
as ascertained by the septennial average puces 
under the CoJrn Returns Act, 1882, lu January 1918 
Tithe lent-cUarge is thus fixed up to 1st Jaii 1926, 
at £109, 3s lid. But the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries shall, after 25th Dec. 1925 and in 
succeeding years, compute in the same manner as 
for this septennial average the aveiage price of 
corn for the preceding Jifitim years. The sum 
payable as tithe rent-chaige after Isb Jan, 1026 
bhall be ascertained on this fifteen yeais’ com- 
putation. 

5. Temds m Scots law*— In Scotland tithes arc 

known as ieinds, and are almost entirely predial, 
including decAinm and only in exceptional 

cases peisonai. They were divided into pareona^ 
and vicarage teinds, the former being leviable 
from giain (wheat, oats, and barley), the latter 
from natural grass or bog-hay, certain vegetables, 
butter, cheese, calves, lambs, hexring, etc. Where 
an incumbent was appointed by the patron, he 
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leceived the whole temd Tn ofchei m ‘pafcii- 
monial’ parishes the temd belonged to the bishop, 
or to a leligious house, and the vicar who seived 
the paiish leceived stipend out of the teinds, 
sometimes a small paifc of the vicaiage temds 
When teinds fust began as such in Scotland is not 
known with ceitainty, hut they are frequently 
mentioned in charters of the 12th cent , as well as 
in writs of that iieiiod to enfoice their payment 
Canons of provincial councils in the pie-feeforma- 
tion peiiod legulate this payment and appropiia- 
tion. Many abuses aiose legaiding teinds, and 
the decrees of the Lateian (Council weie often 
ignoied Ceitain ecclesiastical lands lands 
which were the piopeity of monastic ordeis) were 
granted freedom from payment of tithe by papal 
pimleges, W hen such lands wei e f eued to laymen, 
this exemption also passed to them. In view of 
the coming Refoimation, ecclesiastics fiequently 
made giants to landowneis, called titulais, con- 
fen in g heritable lights to teinds by feu or by long 
lease At the lieformation chuich lands passed 
into the hands of laymen by giant fiom the crown 
or otheiwise, hut payment of temd still continued, 
though the stipends of ministeia were entirely at 
the will of propnetois and weie of the scantiest 
amount. In 15.17 the Geneial Assembly petitioned 
the Privy Council to make peimanent provision 
for the maintenance of ministers. The Council 
theieupon deeieed that one thud of all ecclesiasti- 
cal 1 ©venues should be divided between ministers 
and the ciown. On the lent-rolls being made up, 
this sum was found to amount to over £6000. But, 
as a result of imperfect letuins, remission, and 
lefusal ot payments, much less than half of this 
sum was available In 1567 Paihament, under 
the eeheme known as the ‘assumption of thuds,’ 
ordered that ‘ the haill thrids of the haill henehces 
of this realm e’ he paid now and for all time 
coming to ministers until ‘ the Kirk come to tlie 
full possession of their patiimonie, quhilk is the 
teindes.’ This thud was never paid in full, but 
the system lemained m force until 1633 While 
Paihament thus lecognized the right of the Kirk 
to teinds— -a propiietaiy right fully enjoyed by the 
pre Reformation cleigy — that right was nullified, 
and teinds had been ‘evicted fiom then foimer 
owners, diverted fiom then foiinei use, and 
acquired and dealt with by the mown and nobles 
as their own propel ty.’ ^ An Act of 1617 appointed 
a commission authorized to augment stipends out 
of temda, and a number of stipends were so treated 
In 1627, as a result of Charles l.’s intention to 
receive suirenders of alienated church lands and 
temds, and of the opposition Avhieh this roused, a 
commission was appointed to deal with the subject 
and to make piovision fox chuiohos. Submissions 
weie made to the king by those who had benefited 
by grants of teinds ox weie interested in them, 
and as a result he issued his ‘decieets-urbitral,’ 
winch were confirmed by Act of Parliament in 
1633, and commissioners were appointed to deal 
with the whole matter. Temds were to be valued 
at Hhe fifth pait of the constant lenb which each 
land payetb m stock and temd where the same aie 
valued jointly/ or, if valued apart, the commis- 
sionerf} were to declare their value. Titulars of 
teinds were to sell them to heritors at nine yeais’ 
purchase, but only so far as not already devoted 
locally to the muiister of the parish. The valua- 
tion thus made fixed the amount of temd for all 
time coming, and the minister’s stipend was to be 
paid out of the commuted teinds as a permanent 
endowment, with a further possible augmentation. 
Stipend thus forma a paramount clabn upon teind- 
These decrees were confirmed by Act of the Scots 

1 3 , M. Uunoau, ' SP/te hm a/ 

p. 280 . 


Parliament in 163.1, and still continue to legulate 
the light to temch and the payment of stipends of 
raiiiisteis of the Estahlibhcd Church The whole 
matter of teinds was ve.sted m commission eis, hut 
was transferred undei the Union of 1707 and sub- 
sequent Acts to the Loids of Council and Session, 
acting as a Couit of Commission of Teinds This 
Couit of Teinds deals with all matteis regarding 
temds, and in paiticulai heais all claims for 
augmentation of .stipend out of the unexhausted 
or liee teinds, wheie such exist m the possession 
of the propnetois aftei payment of stipend. Such 
claims can he pieferied only twenty yeais aftei a 
previous claim has been upheld ^ 

In valuing: temds under the Act of 1633, the valuation waa 
made eithei in giam or m money Where stipend is payable 
according to value of grain, it is valued according to fiars prices 
of the county, as detoi mined by a local court who strike the 
value for the oiop and year 

Litbrai'Orb — 3 M Duncan, Th& Parochial Etclcbia^hcal 
Law\of Scotland^ ^ 0 N Johnston, Edinbuigh, 1903 , Grem*s 
Eni.yclop(Bdia of the Law of Sootlandy new ed , ed J Chisholm, 
do 1909-14, C H W ] ohns, Babylonian and Assyrian fjaws, 
Contract<i, and Lettos, do 1904 , H Lansdell, The Sacied 
2 enth. 2 vols , London, 1006 , A S Peake, art * Tithe ' in 
II DB^ G F Mooie, art 'Tithes’ m EBi, R J PhilUmore, 
EccU'nastiLol Law of the Chuich of England^, ed W G F 
rhillimoie and G F Jeminett, 2 vols , London, 1895, J Selden, 
The Hintco y of Tithe^i^ do 1618 , W R Smith The Rt-ligam 
of the Semites^ do 1804, pp 244 If , 468 ff , John Spencer, De 
Legibus Behrmorimh niuoiihus^ et earutn ratLombu'i^ 0am- 
biidge, 1085 J. A. MacCuLLOOII 

TITHES (Greek) —It is difficult to sepaiate 
tithes {deKdrr)) and hi&tfiuits (ctTrapxT^), since the 
tithe IS only a special foim of lii,tfiuit Many 
nations and tubes, if not nearly all, have had the 
custom of setting apait a poition of their goods 
fui the gods } and when, as was sometimes the 
case, the king or chief was a sort of god, he took 
his share by compulsion It seems to have been 
a wide-spiead belief that some saciiftce was due 
to the local spirits whenever men broke new 
gTOund, built a settlement, or bridged a river; 
and it was ceitamly common m veiy eaily times 
to leave a portion of the new land to the possession 
of the old divinity. Pei haps foi the same reason 
portions of the fiuits of the eaith weie left, or 
otherwise given to the gods It is not likely that 
this poition was always the same fi action of the 
whole ; but the tenth was found to be a convenient 
fraction early and in many nations, among them 
the Jews. doubt the decimal numeration had 
something to do with this choice ^ In Gieece a 
few traces are known of the eaily custom just 
mentioned — e.q.f the saoicd groves of Aitemis, 
with game that no men might kill except in a 
sacred hunt ^ 

The Pelasgians are said by Stephanus to iiave 
oficred the tithe, winch m later days they dedicated 
at Delphi;* and Heiodotus® tells how the Hyper" 
boreans used to send their annual tithe to Delos. 
The tithe is not mentioned in Homer ; and the 
earliest lecords come with thexneciiptions, although 
legendary tithing is spoken of earlier. When 
Agamemnon conquered Myoence, he is said to 
have dedicated a tenth to the gods ® An epic 
oem, the Buropta, two lines of which aie quoted 
y Clement of Alexandiia,^ mentions the cledica- 
tion of tithes at Delphi. The Lipariana, on con- 
quering the Etruscans, dedicated a titlie of the 
^ods at Delphi ® After the Peisian mvasion the 
Gi eeks took an oath to tithe aU tho.se cities which 

Encj/fi^opfJBdia (f the LctTH ef Scotland^ ed J. 
Ohisholm, XU lOS f. , Duncan, p. 318 1 
2 6e/caTeJw=* I count * 

sphilostr, Imag, i, 28, 386 « 666, Xen Anah, y 3, 

9 ; m Sept , Bexhn, 1892-1908, ii!. 1* 6S4 <2nri cent, after 
Christ); of the Eepop Kuyifyemov mentioned in DemoaiiU. o 
AmtogeUomt A, Infcrod, , 

* Stephanus, ^ABopCyem ) IHonyrins, i. 18, 49, 

6iibS3. ^ eDiOd.xi.65 

Strmn. 1 849 (Sylburg). ^ Diod, v. 0. 
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had sided with the enemy ^ Tithes of that gieat 
stiuggle aie aho mentioned as being upon the 
Athenian Acioiiolis ^ A helmet exists that nas 
part of a wai-titlie, dedicated by llicio probably 
11 om the spoils of Cum«e ^ Tithes of spoils are 
lecoided also from the battle of tlio Eurymedon ^ 
Tithe is a ceitaxn lestoiation in the iiisciiption 
that lecoids how the Cnxdiaas built their 0’i)a’avp6s 
at Delphi ® Statues on the Sacicd Way at 
Blanch idtie bear the inhciiption of tithe ® Two 
colossal figuies weie pui chased with the tithe of 
Platsea,’ the Clitoiians also dedicated another 
as a ‘tithe fioni many citie^^ A bronze Apollo 
in the Pythiuin at Athens belongs to the 4th cent , ^ 
and an archaic bionze hguie ot the ‘Apollo’ type 
beais the word ‘ tithe ’ Even the piivate person 
speaks with piide of the tithes that he oflezed 
to Atiiene> to the amount of moie than half a 
talent. Most of the dedications of arras and 
spoils aiG without the distinctive woid j but the 
wai*tithe 18 recoided from the following places 
Apollonia,^^ Athens,^® Boeotiaj^"* Branchid£e,^° 
Crete/^ Mantineap'^ Megaia/® Spaita,^^ Thes- 
saly , at Delphi by Athenians, Caphyes,^^ 
Cnidians,^^ Lipaiians/'^ Spaitans,^® and Tnicn- 
tines, at Olympia by Clitorians,^'^ Eleans,®^ Mes- 
semans,^® Spaitans,^® Thurians 
Other tithes aie mentioned in Anaphe/® 
Aicadin,^^ Aigolis/^ Athens/'^ Bcnotia,^'* Calabiia,^^ 
Oalymna,^^ Oiete,^'^ Cyiene,^*^ Delos, Delphij 
Didymi^® and Epidauiiis^ in Aigohs, flalicai- 
nasans,”*^ Ithaca, Megara/® ISfaxos/'^ Pccsinin,^® 
Paros, Eliodes,*^'’ Samos, Thera, Siphnos 
They aie dedicated by men oi women, or by 
gioups of persons, to Apollo, Aitemis, Athene, 
Demetci, Heracles, Zeus, The aiticless tithed aie 
all kinds of pioduce, coin and the fiuits of the 
eaith* hunting, fish, gotten minerals, oi the piohts 
of tiade and mdustiy Thus we find the Siphnians 
tithing the output of then mines,*’* the Corcyieans 
their hsh,®** the Samian merchants then profits ***’ 
Before the Persian invasion the farmer offers a 
tithe of liLs otliei early dedications of 

tithes are made by fulleis^*^ and shlp^\ lights 
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10 Arnei ican Journal of A 7*Gha^oloyy, now aer , il [1808] 60, 
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13 CIA J 884 ; Paua i 28 2 

Amar Juurn A'toh , new sor , n 260 
n? Newton, p 777 
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We also read of a butchei,* a couite&an,- and 
otheis who speak genexally of a tithe of their 
work** Sometimes fnends oi lehitives ofiei the 
tithe for aiiothei * Some of tdio female statues 
of the Aciopolis weie tithes ^ See also art First 
FRUITS (G-ieeli). 

LiTiiUATOiiF — Daremberg-Sagho, s v * Dele ile ' , Pauly- 
Wasowa, adv arra.pxa'') ^bnarq, H. LansdeU, The Saond 
2'ent?L, 2 vola , London, 1900, W H D Rouse, Gteth Votm 
Oi7pnnfirB, Cumbi idge, 1902, c(i d and index , J Seldeu, The 
Hist of Tithes, London, 161S , W R Smith, The Religion 
OjT the Semites^, do 1894, pp 244 ff , 4*18 ff 

W, H. D. llousi!> 

TLINGIX.— The Thngit, who occupied the 
coast of Alaska fiom I’oitland Oan.il to Coppei 
Ivivoi, were oigamzed into two mam phiatiies and 
one aubsiciiaiy pUxatial gioup, and tiie phratries 
weie subdivided into clans The chaiaetei of 
their country and their mannei s and customs were 
almost the same as those ot the Haida {q v ), 
though the noithein towns had nob adopted the 
elaborately caived poles so charactoiistic of the 
latter, and then potlatches weie conducted in a 
somewhat difieient mannei 

I. Cosmological beliefs,— The outlines of Thugib 
belief weie like those of the Haida and indeed of 
the other tribes of the North Paciho coast, but m 
details there weie consideiable divergences. Like 
the Haida, they believed that the eaith was flat 
and the sky a solid vault hung abov e it like an 
inverted cup and tenanted by vaiious ‘supeinatuial 
beings The stars were supposed to bo towns and 
then light the lefloxion of the sea. The sun and 
moon were also occupied by special beings, and moie 
legard was paid to the sun than by the Haida 
bhooting stais wei e supposed to be live coals thiown 
down by departed spiiits, and the noibhoin lights 
weie those spiiits at play. Undei the eaith was 
an old. woman called Old-wuman-undei-the-eaxth, 
wdio suppoited a gieat post, on winch the solid land 
lested Accoiding to one stoiy, she was the sister 
of foul bi otheis, who were favourite heroes ot 
Tlmgit mythology, and who in eai ly d.iys travelled 
all over tie woild killing liaimtul animals, putting 
things m ordei, and establishing ensLoms fox futiue 
generations One of thebe brothers, ILishkatik, 
was a powerful shaman who succeeded where his 
hi otheis had failed, and was fre<xuently called upon 
to restore them to life, while anothei, Hlkayak, 
was always getting them into txouble by hxs 
impetuous and tiifiing charactei He was sus- 
pected of an amour with his own sister, and, whan 
nib brothers discovered that then suspicroiih were 
well founded, they diove him away, and lie became 
the wielder of the thundei Ilis sister, oveicome 
with shame, went dmvn into the earth at a place 
where tlie extinct crater of Mt, Edgecombe now 
IS, ireai Sitka, and bocanie Old oman- under - 
the -earth. The remaining bi other a and their 
motliei were turned into locks wliile trying to 
cross the Strkine liiver, and they may be seen 
there at the present day. According to the 
version of this story told at Wrangell, the sister 
was also tinned into rock at that place and Old- 
woman-under tho-eaith was an entirely difierent 
person* Old-woman-under-the-eaith liked to re- 
ceive food and players from huinan beings, 
and she was especially fond of girls because 
they made the fires on earth wbicli warmed 
hei\ When she <Ud not get enough attention 
from mankind, she became angiy and moved 
hex pole, causing an earthquake. Others said 
that the eaithqiuvke was caused by her anger 
at some persons who were teasing her, and Veni- 

1 XGA 640 SHerod ii. 105 j of /?UZrxV » ItS 

9 HAT m, BOS vU 192^^ 
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ammoff^ was told that it was because Kaven was 
angry with mankind and was trying to duve her 
away in ordei that the earth might fall into the 
sea. Though Hlkayak was said to cause thunder, 
it was more often asoiibed, as in the case of the 
Haida, to a huge bud; the flapping of its wings 
produced the thunder and the opening of its eyes 
the lightning; it lived principally on whales, 
which it earned up into the mountains, and their 
bones were often found there. Still another stoiy 
relates that several brothers became wizards in 
order to rescue their sistei fiom a giant slug which 
had diagged liei up on the side of a steep cliff, and, 
having learned tody, aftei wards became thundei 
beings When a peal of thunder was heard, people 
shook themselves and jumped into the air, ciymg, 

* Take all my sickness froni me ’ 

2. Supernatural bemgs. — Except in the geneial 
way common to all Ameiican tubes, we do not 
hear much of sky-beings The ‘ above-people ’ of 
the Haida were sard to have been fust heard of 
through the Tlingit, however, and the conception 
of Taxet’s house also originated with them, although 
they did not leoognize any special bemg of that 
name. 

The four hi others have been lef erred to as the 
originators of culture and customs, but they by 
no means supplant Raven, whose peisonality, 
functions, and attiihutes weie the same here as on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands ^ It is efchnographi- 
cally important to note that he began his careei 
on the Nass River, and, according to some accounts, 
returned to its head as hi& final home. 

In connexion with Raven we have the nearest 
approach to a supieme deity that the Tlingit seem 
to have possessed, foi the heaven-god of the Haida 
appeals to be entirely wanting among them. This 
personage was called Raven-at-tiie-liead of-Nass 
(Nasshakiyehl), and it was from him that Raven 
obtained the sun, moon, stais, and eulaehon to 
distribute all ovor the woild Some of the more 
thoughtful Indians at tho pio^^ent day elevate this 
being to a position far above that which he occupied 
aboiigmalfy, hut there is no doubt that he always 
had a icai existence He was called in some 
stones * the king of birds,* and Raven was tbeiefoie 
subordinate to him Up to the present tune, how- 
evei, no account of him lias been obtained in the 
northern Tlingit towns— a fact which may indicate 
that Tsimsliian and Haida influence has been 
instrumental m creating him 

Although held in considerable regard, Idllei- 
whaloa did not receive a tithe as much attention 
as among the Haida, nor do they appear to have 
been associated with points and reefs. Land- 
otteis, however, and the land-ottei men {kmhta- 
ha) — the Tlingit equivalent of the gagihtt — played 
a gieat pait in Tlingit mythology and in the rites 
of shamans, and were viewed vith even gi eater 
fceiToi. We also find a counterpart of the Haida 
Property- woman called Tlenahidak, and a counter- 
part of Master-carpenter The increased import- 
ance of hunting is shown by the conception of 
Mounts, in-dweller, who lived far back among the 
mountains and had a house always abundantly 
stocked with game. Mountains generally were 
called upon foi a fair wmd Other pation deities 
were undoubtedly believed in, but the tendency m 
this direction does not appear to have been as strong 
as among^ the Haida. Another belief peculiar to 
the Tlingit was m a race of seal-men. When one 
of these was seen, they pouied a bucket of fiesh 
water into the ocean The grizzly bears and 
mountain-sheep, which are wanting m the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, were naturally held In greatei ; 
regard than there, and, when bears woro killed, 

1 Ap* A Hmuso, t)i& ThTiUt-hidianert p, 268 i. 


their skins weie hung up and adoined ivitli eagle- 
down and red paint, bemg addiessed meanwhile 
with soothing woids If this weie not done, it was 
feaied that the bear’s relatives would be angry 
and would kill the hunter. Eavounto among 
Tlingit myths was that of a hunter named Kats, 
who was captuied by a female giizzly bear that 
killed her bear-husband in cider to mairy bim 
His children by hei were a famous lace of beais 
known as ‘ Kats’s cluldien,’ They destioyed many 
people and committed great depredations, hut were 
at last killed, and m latei times figures of them 
served as heialdic ciesbs m many of the most 
piominent families. There weie also special tabus 
regal ding mountam-aheep and the handling of then 
skins 

People obtained good luck by grasping at the 
sun’s disk and pietondingto put it upon anything 
that they desiied to he lucky Like the tfaida, 
tho Tlingit gave food to any thing or any being 
that they wished to help them, and called to it, 
mentioning thou wants Eveiy tiling was believed 
to have a spiiit connected with it— -there was one 
in every tiail that a peison followed and m every- 
thing that he did 

3 The dead.— The legions of the dead aie said 
to have been thiee — one below and two above the 
plane of eaitli The hist was the country of the 
killei -whales, and was for those ivho had been 
drowned, and the thud, oi highest, was foi those 
who had died by violence, coiiesponding to the 
TaxSt’s house of the Ilaida 'I’he appioach to 
this place was thiough a hole reached by a single 
log, and this was guarded by a person who 
admitted only such as had peushed in the pie- 
senbed niamiei. The tiail thither was infested 
by grizzly bears and othei animals All othei 
eisons parsed aftei death to the lowei sky-countiy 
agi-kawu-ani (‘souls’ home’), which coiiesponded 
closely to the GietUgai of the Haida The person 
who was to go tliiihei found himself on a trail, 
and, following it, came to a folk One of the 
two paths had been much tiodden upon, while the 
other was very faint The foimor came out on 
I the hank of a nver, beyond which were the houses 
I of the departed, hut, howevei loudly the new-comer 
; shouted to the other souls to carry him acioss, 
tliey paid no attention until by clianoe lie yawned, 
when they exclaimed that a soul had ariived, 
fenicd him ovoi, and gave him food This rivei 
was said to be formed by the teais which women 
shed ovei the departed, and therefoie it was not 
good to weep much until one’s fiicnd had ciossed 
the xivei A story recorded by Krause ^ adds the 
important fact that only the souls of those who 
had fi lends among the spiiits got to the otbei side, 
the remaindei being forced to wandei about 
miserably, and <ilso tliat the river itself was as 
gi een an d bitter as gall The souls wei e dependent 
foi their food on what then fneiicla put into the 
Are for them, and all had to do their oivii work 
except those for whom slaves had been killed 
Cremation, which was well nigb universal among 
the Tlingit, was accounted for by the belief that 
only those whose bodies weie burned could go near 
the fire m the spirit-woild, the otlieis being forced 
to shiver near the doors of the houses. According 
to Veniaminofl,^ the path of those whose friends 
wept much was muddy and water y, but for those 
whose friends wept less it was smooth and even. 
A world for wicked pei&ons was sometimes spoken 
of, called Yelilkiwakawo {‘Raven’s home’), and 
would seem to be in the place where Raven lived, 
but it is possible that the belief was due to 
missionary influence. 

4* Rebirth.— As among the Haida, belief in 
rebirth was geneial— much so that it is said 
^ P 280. 2 Ap, Krftuse, p. 282 
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that a poor peison would wish to die in hope of 
being leboin in a higliei position in life If a 
picgnant woman dieatnetl of some dead lelative, 
it was believed that hei child would contain his 
soul, and in consequence the child was given the 
lelative’s name A belief in fom lebnths followed 
by annihilation has also been lecoided, hut this 
was pel haps a distoited rendeimg of the Haula 
idea of leincai nation ^ 

5. Shamanism. — Shamanism leached its highest 
develojmient among the Tlingit, and nowheie on 
the coast weie shanians of such exalted social xanlc, 
so well thought of, 01 so poweiful When peifoim- 
mg, the Tlingit shaman was dressed much like his 
Haida counteipart, but he also assumed a wooden 
mask, and, besides being possessed by one pimcipal 
spiiit, he was, if not possessed, at least accoiri' 
panied, by seveial siiboidmate ones The latter 
weie lepiesented on the masks by small hguies 
round the eyes, jaws, eais, etc , of the principal 
figure, and weie supposed to stiengthen the coi«- 
responding featuiea of the shaman Still othei 
spirits had chaige of his rattle With each of the 
masks went a certain number of songs, One of 
the most popular spii its was the wood- worm, which 
enabled the shaman’s mind to pieice tliiough any- 
thing lust as the wood-woim cuts thiough wood 
In addition to his othei nock 01 n aments, the 
shaman sometimes had a bud’s head tied in fiont 
He had an assistant, who took chaige of his paia- 
pheinalia, beat time foi him, and told the othei 
people what to do This assistant was geneially 
the man who was to succeed to lus office Accoid- 
iiig to Venuiminoft,^ the successor was a son 01 
sistei’s son, but for a son to succeed to lus fathei’s 
position seems to have been the exception The 
right to ceitain spirits might be mheiited, and in 
saying that this seldom happened Krause has gone 
decidedly too fai ^ 

Not mfieqnently the spirit came to a novitiate 
shaman on the death of lus piedecessoi, but often 
he was compelled to stay as long as two iveeks in 
the mountains and woofis before it showed itself 
WJien it finally made its appearance, it usually 
sent him the land-ottei, the tongue of which he 
wienched out, catclung the blood on a little bundle 
of sticks Kiause^ says that the shaman killed 
this land-otter by exclaiming ^ Oli I ’ four times 
very loudly, each time in a diileient tone of voice 
He also notes that none of the sticks in lus bundle 
were retained except those on which the blood had 
fg,llcn As the shaman diew out the tongue, he 
exclaimed, * May I be skilful in my new calling/ 
'May I he able to chaiin and dance well,’ etc. 
The tongue was aftei wards concealed in the 
bundle, which was then kept in an out-of the-way 
place, for, if an uninitiated peisoii weie to come 
upon it, he would lose his leason. The skin he 
removed caiefully and preserved as a visible maik 
of his calling, but he biiiied the flesh in the earth. 
The part played by land-otters in shamanism 
and in mythology generally inspired the Tlingit 
with such respect and dread that, before the 
coming of the kussiaii.s, they would not shoot one 
of thorn 

If a person could not otherwise succeed in becom- 
ing a bhaman, he might go at night to the grave of 
some dead shaman and take from the body a tooth 
or the end of one of the little hngeis, and place ib in 
his mouth A shaman who did not observe ceitain 
regulations caiefully might be killed by lus own 
spirits, and, on the othei hand, he could throw 
them into one who did not believe in him and 
destroy hiip 

The gieat exhibitions or peiformanqes of the 
shamans wore undertaken only during t}ie new or 

1 See art Hatpa, § 17 . 2 Krause, p. 284. 
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full moon. Shamans then called upon their apiiits 
to hung good foitune and health to thou town and 
people From the moming of the day hefoie that 
appointed until the following moimng none of the 
1 datives of the shaiuaii who weie to assist him 
might eat or dunk They cleansed themselves 
inteinally by dunking water and mtioducmg a 
feathei into the thi oat to bung on vomiting At 
sunset all enteied the appointed house, winch had 
been thoioughly cleansed and piovided with new 
flooi idanks Then the shaman came out from 
behind a screen and began to lun lound the file, 
Ills fiiends singing all tlie time, until tlie spiiit 
came to him 

Veniaminofii divides tlie spirits that spoke 
through shamans into spiiits fiom above, land 
spiiits, and watei-spnuts The hist weio the souls 
fiom the above countiy alieady lefciied to The 
land -spn its appeared in thefoini of Jand-animals, 
butweiG said to be the spiiits of those who had 
died a nafciual death and who had then dwellings 
in the distant north The watei spiiits appealed 
in the foinis of sea annuals, and weie m tact the 
spirits of those animals Accoidmg to Krause,^ 
eveiy Tlingit, whethei shaman 01 not, had Iiis own 
pioteoting spuit, but this belief does not seem to 
have assumed the impoi tance which it bears among 
the inland Indians. 

6 Witchcraft — As shamanism had reached its 
highest development with the Tlingit, so also had 
witcheiaft, which might almost be desciibed as a 
diseased shamanism A wizaid accomplished Ins 
object by obtaining some poition of the peison 
01 clothing of the victim and laying it by an 
un burned body, among the ashes of a burned 
body, 01 on the body of a dog When a person 
was suspected of being a wizard, Ins hands weie 
hound behind lus back and he was impiisoned 
m an empty hut without food and with nothing 
to dunk but sea-watex There he was kept until 
he confessed, lost lus reason, 01 died, unless hia 
friends weie powerful enough to libeiate him. 
The person who confessed to having bewitched 
any one was forced to wade out into the sea with 
the medicine oi compound whxcli lia<l caused the 
illness and to scatter it upon the water, accom- 
panying his actions with ceifc.iui foimuhe. Instead 
of being imprisoned, a suspected wiraid was some- 
times bound hand and toot and exposed on the 
licach foi the rising tide to cover him Some- 
times ho ivas dealt with in a still moie siiiiimaiy 
manner Among othei aeeomphshmeiits, ivixaids 
and witches wore uiiiveisally believed to possess 
the powei of flight 

7 Charms, etc — The principal families and 
many in luunblei cucumstances kept cliaunfi to 
bung wealth and good foitune They believed m 
ail soifca of signs, winch they extiacred fiom, or 
rathei lead into, natural phenomena, and they 
tliought that uatuial phenomena would be affecteu 
by the breaking of this or that tabu. After a 
person had died, his body was cairied thiough a 
temnorary hole m the side of the house, and a dog, 
dead or alive, was tin own out aftei it, either that 
the spiiits might follow it out of the house or that 
the dead man might he protected in his journey to 
the spirit world. 

Litkhatuul —The monmnontal worlc of A, Kraus©, Via 
TlinHt Indianeii Jena, 18^5, h the authority on the subjoefc. 
Host of tihe Important inj fchologfcal material contained; fti I, 
Venlamitsofl' and other early wribOis has been gathered into 
it See al$o J. K Swahton, * 'Social Condition, Beliefs, and 
Lmgmsfla Eelationship of the Tlingit Indians,’ m U3EW 
[lOIBh p, 891 fC , and ’Tlingit Myths and Texts,’ Bxtll SO BB 
[19093 ; F. Boas, report v 'On the North* IV'estem 'IJyihes of 
Canada,’ in Report of ihe British Asi-ooiation fot the AdvanG^^ 
oimd of Soienoej iBm, p JOHN li. SlfANTON. 

TOAD,— See Aotals* . . 

1 Ap. KrAUSCi p. 2fli ^ P. 292. 
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TO DAS* — The Todas aic a small community, 
about 700 in numbei, living on the undulating 
plateau, about 7000 ft above seadevel, of the 
Nilgiii lulls in (Southern India They aie a pnrolj 
pastoral people who eschew all obhei occupations 
They aie piovided with the piodiicts ol agixcultuie 
by tlio lifidagas, a Caiuuo'-u tube who also live on 
the jjlateau, while the Kotas, allied to the jungle 
peoples of Southern India, furnish their metal- 
woik and potteiy Except foi these eoiumeicial 
lelations, the Tod as foim a wholly sop ai ate com- 
munity and have few other lelations with the 
Badagas 01 Kotas. With the Kuiumbas, a jungle 
tube living on the slopes of the Nilgiris, the Todas 
have even less fie^ent lelations, and these aiise 
chiefly out of the Toda belief that the Kuiumbas 
are soieeieis 

I. Social ore.anization — The people are divided 
into two sections called the U'artharol and the 
Teivaliol, each of which is strictly endogamous, 
though iiiegulai unions aie allowed betu een men 
and women of the two Each section is divided 
into a numbei of exogamous clans Each clan 
owns a numbei of villages, or mad (commonly 
called mand\ and takes its najiie fiom the etudmaa^ 
oi chief of these vilbiges The villages aie small 
settlements, some Limes consisting of only one or 
two houses with a daily and butlalo-pen They 
aie scatteied ovei the hills, but most of the villages 
of a clan aie near one another. Each clan is 
divided into two divisions called hitdr^ ‘horn,’ 
which should pioperly be, and usually aie, only 
two in numbei These divisions aie of importance 
only in ceiemonial, Anothei division of the clan 
19 the polm^ by which the shaimg of communal 
expenses, such as those incuiied in the lepau oi 
rebuilding of the chief dailies of the clan, is 
logulated The Todaa lecogmze the existence oi 
the family, oi kudupal^ as a social unit, and this 
often cull expends with the polm One clan, the 
Melgaisol, has an exceptional position m that, 
though belonging to the Tai bhai ol, it shares many 
duties and piivileges Muth tlio Teivaliol 

Descent is always patiihneal A man belongs 
to the clan of his fathei The effect of fatheihood 
IS not determined by mariiage, however, but by a 
eeiemoiiy of giving a bow and aiiow which takes 
place at the seventh month of pregnancy This 
ceremony is not peiloimeil at eveiy piegnaucy, 
but a poison is regaided as the child of the man 
who was the last to peifoim this ooi oniony ivith 
hxs Ol hei mother 

The Todas practise polyandiy, nearly always of 
the fraternal type ^ Eormeily this piacLiee was 
possible m a puie foim owing to the existence of 
female infanticide. Though gills are probably 
sometimes killed at buth, the piaotxoe is now 
less fiequent Theie is still a considerable excess 
of men, but polyandiy xs often combined with 
polygyny, pioducing a state winch may be re- 
gaided as a \aiiety of gioup maiuage.^ In ad- 
dition to orthodox marriage theie is a legular 
system of unions in which a woman has connubial 
relatione with one oi more men called 'uwhhthod- 
miol. This kind of union may take place between 
a Taxtbar man and a Texvali woman oi vice vorsa^ 
thus ddfoiing from marriage propel, which is con- 
fined to members of one section. The orthodox 
marriage is between oioss-oousms, and this institu- 
tion 18 reflected m the nomenclature of lelationship 
.wliioh in sereral respects lesembles that of the 
Tamila. The cross-cousin is classified with the 
spouse, the mother’s brother with the iather-in- 
law, and the father’s sister with the mother-in- 
law. Betrothal m infancy is customary^ and this 
piactice is piobably responsible foi a custom of 
transferring wives from one man to another which 
1 viit m. ^ ?&. 


has now become vciy fiequent The custom seems 
to have been oiiginally one by means of which a 
widowei could obtain a wife in a community 
wheie, tliKnigh the piactice of infant betiothal, 
eveiy xvoman is alieady bespoken, but it has now 
become a pi o cess set in action -whenevex one man 
desiies the wife of another 

The people aie go veined by a council of hve 
called the naim^ one of tlie membeis of which 
should piopeily be a Badaga This council is 
ohieily engaged m settling disputes aiising out of 
the tiansfeience of wives. It is also the business 
of the naim to aiiangewhen ceiemomes shall be 
peifoimed, especially those of the more impoitant 
dames Theie is a headman called moneqaVi but 
lie 13 chielly concerned with the payment of the 
assessment to the Goveinmcnt, ancl the institution 
IS almost ceitamly lecent On the other hand, 
the headship of tlie clan is ceitamly an old in- 
stitution, Its functions aie not especially im* 
poikint, and tliia also holda good of the headship 
of the kud'} and jiolui 

2. Religion —The Todas believe in ceitain 
superioi beings who may be legaided as gods, and 
speak of them as 1600 oi 18U0 m numbei, but 
these aie the customaiy Toda expiessioiis foi an 
indefinitely laige numbei The two moBfc impoit- 
ant aie On and Teiknzi On is a male deity 
wdio piesides ovei Amnodi, the woild of the dead. 
He IS believed to have cieatcd the Todas and 
their bullaloes and to have been himself a daiiy- 
niau. Moie impoitant in the minds of the people 
IS Teikiizi, a female deity, who is believed to 
have lived on the Nilgiiis and ruled the people. 
Most of the Toda social ancl ceiemonial hnvs are 
.isciibed to hei ordinance. These two deities aie 
not especially connected with hills, but neaily 
all the otheis seem to be hill deities, each being 
associated vuth a special hill top Two aie iiver- 
gods, associated with the two chief rivers of the 
distiict. 

The iitual of the Toda leligion is concerned 
almost exclusively with the bullaloes and the 
treatment of then milk The dairies aie the 
temples, the dairymen are the piiests, and 
vanous incidents in the lives of the bufiiiloes, such 
as then movements from one giazing giound to 
another, the hist milking, and the giving of salt, 
have become the occasion of ceiemonial which has 
a religious chaiactei. This iitual stands in a 
deliiute 1 elation to the gods, foi these beings aie 
mentioned in the foimulas of the dany iitual, the 
geneial chaiactei of which indicates that they 
must be legaided as prayers The names used 
foi the deities iii those prayeis cliflcr horn those 
used m ordinary speech, ana foim pait of a senes 
of expressions called kwaizam^ in "which siiecial 
names of deities, buffaloes, daiiy utensils, ancl 
other objects aie utteiecl, pieceded by the woid 
said to moan ‘ foi the sake of ’ The dailies 
and the bulFalo-heids foim a fi,omewhat complicated 
oigammtion, especially among the Taitharol, 
Eveiy village has a numbei of buffaloes devoid of 
any element of sanctity, and then milk is churned 
in a daily, also devoi<l of sanctity, with no special 
iitual. Most of the buffaloes, however, belong to 
herds with special names with vai*ymg degrees of 
sanctity, ancl m correspondence "with these theie 
aio gieat difleiences in the elaborateness of the 
Iitual with which the milk is ticated and in the 
ceiemonial regulations of the lives of the dairy- 
piiests This complicated system xe confined to 
the buffaloeh of the Tartharol, the Teivaliol having 
only one variety of sacred buffalo, but the most 
sacred kinds of dairy of the TO-rfeharol must be 
tended either by Teivali men or by men of the 
Helgais clan, which booujiies an intermediate 
position between the two main sections 
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TJio lowest «,*•} ade nf ii Ib/U d iiP' is tabled ta7 wU Xts iiiu tl 
IS compaiAtivUv suio>U' and 1 j toniiULd to tlu mdkuiii 

and chaining When the d'liiwnui eiitoisthe dah^', ha bows 
down and tom heft die thioeihokl \\ith hut foiehcad, touches 
cm tain datij vcBsclacoreinoniaUi, lights the Uunp, ami uUcis a 
piiiyei before hegininng to thuru iVftci i hminng he holds the 
chaining stick to his foiehoad, uUeiiiig the sminl s \ il dile ‘ On ‘ 
ITt Uso icpeafa the pr i\ m of tlie dun aflci lailking 

The dauv nest in orilti of bancLity diffeis m the posbesaion 
of a bdl (memo The dans man is not allmvcd to put his 
food on the giotind, both ouid and milk aie put on tlie hell 
with the iittoi inCQ of the sacicd sellable, and the chief milk 
vessel n beaten thicc times v'lth the hark of the sacicd tinb 
ticc ( l/eXiosma punffens and Wufhta)^ the same syllable being 
uttned The diu^nion of this guide are allowed to sleep m 
the oidmary hut only on ueitain da^s of the \^c^.l Oidiiiaiy 
people aie not allowed to dunk rhe milk of bufialoea tended 
at thn dairy 

(Jtitain villages have daiucs with specul features of ritual, 
hut the jie\fc kind of diiiyinordei of sancUly which occnis in 
every Tulhai clan, except the Melgaisol, is the the 

dauyman of whah must ne taken eithm fiom the Teivahol oi 
fiom the Mclgais clan The lestiictions on hia conduct aie 
nioi’e numeious and the iitual of milking and chuiiiing is nunc 
coiinilex, special features being that he wcais his cloak in a 
parta ular way, and that the pioceedings of both moining and 
evening have an equally ( ereiaonial character In many dames 
of this lank theie aie Wo looms, the innei of vdnch contains 
the nioie sacied daii^ icssels The dauyman, or viursol, ib 
allowed to sleep in the village and have inteicouxae with women 
only on two nights of the w cek 

All these dairies are situated at the villages where the peojile 
live, though they may be at eome distance fiom the dwelling- 
houses The highest kind of dairy, called the ti^ on the other 
hand, is situated far fiom the villages Each held has seveial 
dallies, all of which aie i emote from the dwelling places of the 
people. The dan j man, called palol, must be of the Teivaliol, 
and his attendant, the laltmoKh^ must come eithei fiom the 
Teivaliol or from tlio Mclgars clan The palol is not allowed to 
visit a village m have intercourse with any persona other than 
dauymeii of hts own rank, hm idUmolh, and men of the Blelgaia 
clan who are privileged to visit the ti dairy and diiuk buttei 
milk Intel course with women Is entiiely forbidden except on 
one occasion after the palol has held office foi eighteen ycais 
The ritual of the U is far moie complex than that of any village 
dauv In this daiiy the vesoelsare more numeious and have 
special names different fiom those of the less sacred fotms of 
dairy The more sacred vessels, \iz those which come directly 
into contact with the milk o£ the buffaloes, aie alwavs kept m 
an inner room, togothei with the bell or bells, aiui aio not 
allowed to come into contact with the vesbcla which, being 
used to contain the products of the churning, are regarded as 
less sacred The defcdla of milking and chui rung are moie 
elaboiate and moia strictly logulated than m the village dailies, 
and the prayers are longer and more fiequently repeated 

The pioceedings when the buffaloes move from one giaamg 
pound to anothei have a definitely ceiemonial character This 
is especially elaborate in the case of the ti dairies The more 
sacred veaselg are cairted by the palol^ while the others are 
taken by the kaltmohh^ assisted by a man of Melgara, who 
leads the way There are elaborate ceremonies of puilflcation 
of the dan v which is about to be occupied, and a special pra^ ei 
fai thf welfaie of the buffaloes is oifered before going to lest 
On the following day theie le, a ceremony m which the kaltmoLh 
takes a leading part ilis bead and body are rubbed with a 
mixtuie of milk and claiUicd butter, and ho is given a ball of a 
special kind of food laiger than ho can possibly eat, the re* 
malndei of which ho has to leave on the spot where the ceie 
niony has taken place An invocation is uttered that ev ils of 
many kinds may afflict the hoy, and this is followed by another 
Invocation that theso evils may be averted At some dairies 
milk and bn tier aie rubbed on certain stone-ij 
Before enteixn^j upon oiiice every dairyman 
mideigoes ceitain ceiemoiues ■svlncli may be le* 
garded as a land of oidmation. These increase 
in complexity With the incieasing sanctity of the 
dairy, bub the chief featuie common to all is a 
pi Dees'S of pmiiieation by drmlang and washing 
with the water of a stieam which is used only foi 
ceiemonial puiposes. The ceremony is named 
either aftei this piocess or after the act of lighting 
a lamp, this hemg the hist duty of the newly 
oi darned dauyman An important pait of the 
Ceremony is the use of certain leaves to lub the 
body and as dx inking vessels. The ordinary 
dauryman uses the leaves of ,a hr amble for this 
purpose, while the mmol mid palol use the leaves 
and bark of the aaeied Hdr tree Another feature 
IS the use of the special kind of cloth which is 
worn by the j)alol, A fragment only is used by 
the lower giades, while the wuraol and palol 
assume a comidete garment of this material. 'The 
Village dairyman of the lower grades touches the 
jVanous vesseln of the dany^^ beginning with the 


less b.icicd, as the liiuii stage of hi*, oidination, 
wliile tlie int) ^ol and the dauyinon ol ceitaiii othoi 
villa;ios toucli a bulled vessel, called ntn, specially 
(hsinteiKHi iui the occasion The oidmatiou of 
the IS piou'ded by a qualifying ceremony in 
which allBi ceitain punfyjng ntes the candidate 
m a state of nudity leecnvos food hom an old 
woman Tlxough the woman must be past the 
age of child-hcanng, the oiiginal object of tlie ute 
IS piobably to te^^t whetbei the uiiididates aie 
likely to subiiut siu'cesstnlly to tlie abstmenco 
wlucii IS inciimbont upon the holdoi ot the ofhee of 
palol Tn the ouhnution ceiemony piupei of the 
t% daily the iitea <j± piiiilicatiou last foi a whole 
week, and in the latei stages of the ceieiiioniat 
the candidate dunks watei fioin the sacied inch 
leaves fchiee, seven, and nine times fee^eri times 
"flia palol i ouches a bui of the opening into the 
pen in whidi the sacicd bnfUloes aie enclosed at 
night as the final act with which ho enteis into 
ofiioo. 

An impoitant ceremony of anothei kind is named 
after the buttei mrlk, called which ib put into 
the milking -vea&el before milking is commenced, 
A vessel called is Icejit bin red in the bnllalo pen 
of the chief ■village of each clan, and, if this has 
been tampered with, or if a dairy has been dehled 
or the bell of the dairy has been taken to a funeral, 
a new vessel has to be proem ed and consecrated, 
the ceremony, hoAvevei, oemg called the coneecia- 
tioii of the butteinulk The chief featuie of the 
CGicmony is the sanctification of the new vcbsel 
with the eaith of a biiilalo-pen taken hum the 
footprints of one of the bufialoea 

Another ceremony is peifoimed. about the 
fifteenth day after the birth of a calf to one of 
the saci ed Imfialoes, and &Ull another when salt is 
given to the bufialoes There seems to be little 
doubt that the great ritual development oi the 
business of the dairy is connected Avith a belief in 
the sanctity of the milk of the aacred bufialoes. 
At the present time the bufialoea themeelvea are 
not regarded with any special veneration, and it 
would seem as li this had been transfer led to certain 
cattle-bells called rmmf so old that then tongues 
have been lost, and to the vessels Avhich come 
directly into contact with the milk of the bufialoes, 
while anothei specially sacied object is the vessel, 
called mu, which is biuied in the bufialo pen of the 
chief village of each clan {sea above). 

3 Sacrifice and offerings — An impoitant cere- 
mony IS one in which a male bufialo-calf is hilled 
and its tleah eaten, this being the only oeoasion on 
Avhich a Toda should eat the flesh of a buffalo At 
the ti dairy the ceremony, which may be regaided 
as -ijaciificial, takes place thiee times a year ; at 
the other dailies it should probably be annual, birt 
now takes place more freiiuently After a xnaym-” 
in wliicli the calf is asked to appear to certain 
deitie-s, and aftei it has been stioJced with leaves 
ot Uich\ the animal is killed by being struck with 
a log of the tudr ti ee, the baik awl leaves of Avhieli 
aie pioinmentin the dairy ritual. ^ The light fore- 
limb IS of especial imi^or lance, being placed neai 
the middle of the fix e at which the flesh is roa&ted 
and eaten together with the pelvis, feet, and head 
by the dairyman 

There is an annual ceieiuony in 'which a liie is 
lighted by the palol at the foot of certain bills, 
the su'mniits of Avhich aie believed to be occupied 
by gods. Clauses are added to the oidmaiy prayer 
asking that flint may ripen and honey abound,. 

The ceremonies which have been deseiibed strc 
performed leguioady,' and their occasions arise, 
chiefly out of the necassaiy events of the pastoral 
life the last described standing alone^in its refer- 
ence to vegetation and means of Rubsistence other 
tha'n those provided by ube btifihloea. The cere- 
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moniGB now to be desciibcd axe moie occasional 
and depend on tlie commibbion of some act which 
lias offended the gods and tlxus bi ought illness oi 
some othei misfoitime upon the offendei lu these 
cases the cenfcial featme of the ceiemony is an 
ofleiiiig to the gods of eithei a Imihilo oi a buffalo - 
calf, a piece of the cloth woin by the more sacied 
daily men, oi a ring 

The simplest hind of olleiing, often made when 
some mistake has oocuiied inadvertently in a 
ceiemony, is to undeibake not to kill oi pait with 
a buffalo, but allow it to die a natural death In 
this case there is little ceiemony, the donoi simply 
stating that he is giving the buffalo to the gocTs 
while he salutes an elder A moie ceienionial 
offering of a buffalo-calf is made if a nnsfoitune is 
ascribed to some serious offence against the daiiy, 
such as stealing milk or its products, quaiielling in 
the daily, oi going to it m an impuic state In this 
case the calf is given by the offendei to the peop>le of 
the othoi hiith of his clan All raemheis of the 
hndy' of the offendei have to leave the village for a 
montli, at the end of which, after puiihcation with 
fasting, the calf is duven acioss ceitain ceiemonial 
stones to be leceived by membeis of the othei 
hxtdr Foi minoi offences a piece of cloth or a iing 
IS offeiedMith sirailai iites, the offeimg passing iii 
every case fiom the huch of the offendei to the 
people of the oblier l/iid) of the clan In all cases 
prayeis are olleied, which include in some cases 
supplications foi the health of the people and theii 
buffaloes 

4. Divination. — ffhe offerings just desciibed are 
made as the result of the faiiding of divmeis called 

or god-men The decisions aie given when 
the tmol are in a state of frenzy and in a language 
which is said to be Malayalam It is believed that 
they are the ufcteianees of some of the gods The 
chvmeis aie often consulted at funeials, usually to 
discovei the cause of death 01 illness eithei of men 
or of buffaloes, or the cause of any haim which has 
happened to a dairy 01 its contents In the case 
of illness they usually find eithei that the patient 
has committed some offence against the daiiy 
01 tliat he IS the victim of the sorceiy of the 
Kui umbt'is 

5. Birth and childhood ceremonies. — Two cei e- 
momes are pei formed duiing pregnancy ; m the 
first the wiists of tirewoman are bin nt while she 
IS undeigomg seclusion, while the second ceremony 
IS that already mentioned in which the piesenta- 
tion of a bow and arrow deteiniines the fatheihood 
of the child Various ceienionies occiu at the end 
of a period of secliifoion which follows childbiith. 
Until a child is three months old no one but the 
mother is allowed to see its face, and at that age 
a ceremony is pei foi med in which the face is un- 
covered and the child is allowed to look at the sun 
Ccienioiiiea are also performed when the nanae is 
given, when the eais aie pierced, and when a lock 
of hair IS cut, the last ceiemony only taking place 
on the day aftex the second funeral {see below) of 
a Tai bhai man 

6. Death.— The funeial ceremonies aie very 
elaboiate and take place on two diffeient occasions 
often separated by many months. At the fiist 
ceremony the body is cremated on a pyre, the 
orthodox [’osition being face downwards. Several 
rites are perfoimed before ciemation, among them 
b^ing one in which a cloth is given by a near 
lelativo of the deceased to men who have mamed 
into the family, the cloth being then placed on the 
corpse by the wives of these men. In the case of 
a man the oiemation is preceded by a ceremony m 
winch earth is thrown three times into a buffalo- 
pen by the Teivali dairyman at a Tarthar funeral 
and by the relatives if the dead man is one of 
the Tmvaliol, In most Tarthar clans the body is 


placed befoie ciemation m a special thiee loomed 
daily, Buffaloes aie killed, varying m number in 
diffeient clans In each case the light hand of the 
dead man is made to clasp one of the hoi ns, and 
lamentations aie uttoied m which each pel son 
addi esses the dead buffalo by the same teim of 
lelatiouvship as he would use to the deceased 
Immediately befoie the body is burned, it is swung 
thiee times ovei the fiie upon a lepiesentabion of 
a biei When the body is consumed, a piece of 
the skull is lecoveied fiom the ashes and kept, 
wiapped with some of the ban in a cloak, for the 
second funeral ceremony. In the intoival these 
lelios aie kept in a special village, wheie they 
aie saluted by any Todas who visit the place 
Foimeily the body’ was smoke-dried, after it had 
been evisceiated, if the ciemation ceremony was 
delayed 

At the second funeial ceiemony the eaith tin ow- 
ing iite is repeated At a Tartiiai funeial a ceie- 
niony is pei formed in which the lehcs are sprinkled 
with the blood of a buffalo mixed with the bark of 
the Uuh tiee. This is done by a Teivali man, 
wealing the cloak in which the lemains have been 
wiapped, after which he touches the remains with 
a bow and arrow. Buffaloes aie killed, as at the 
fiiat ceiemony, and the men dance with a tall pole 
obtained fiom Malabar Dining the following 
night the final ceiemony takes place, m which the 
lelics together with a numbei of othei objects aie 
buined within a stone ciicle The ashes are in- 
teiicd at an opening in the circle, and the giave is 
CO vexed with a stone A bell is then luiig and a 
new pot bioken on the stone, aftei which all go 
away without tuinmg back to look at the 1 eating- 
place of the aaliea. 

The dead are believed to go to a place called 
Amnodr m the west and below the earth The 
god On piesides ovei this woild of the dead, 
wheie the people live much the same kind of life 
as on eaith The dead tiavel to Amnodi by a 
definite route, which diffeis in some respects for 
Tarthaiol and Tcivaliol In each case the dead 
pei foi m acts on the way by which they lose their 
love of the eaith and legain the vxgoui of health 
They have also to cross a bridge of tliiead, running 
the risk of falling into a river full of leeches. 
Those Todas who have offended against the daily 
01 have been selfish and jealous are tlm.s delayed 
in then journey to Amnodi One of the Taitiiar 
clans, that of Taradi, has an Amnodi, distinct 
flora the lest, at Peiitlu in the Wainad, where 
theie cUe still some Toda settlements. 

7. Sacred days and numbers. — Many Toda ceie- 
momes must be performed on definite days of the 
week, and this is probably connected w ith an in- 
stitution in which each clan has one oi moi e days 
on which a laigo numbei of activities are forbidden. 
Thus, on the 'madnoly 01 village day, neithei 
danymen nor women aie allowed to leave the 
village, and nothing may be sold 01 taken away 
Theie are various resfciictions on conduct, and 
funeial and othei ceicinomes may not be held 
Among the Tarthaiol there aie similai restrictions 
on days sacred to each kind of dairy, so that in a 
village which has dames of seveial different kinds 
few &ys of the week are left foi the peifoiraance 
of the oidinary activities of life 

Sacred numbers are veiy prominent in the ritual, 
three and seven being the most impoitant. Many 
ritual acts are peifoimed thieo times, a thieefold 
iite being usually associated in the dairy ceie 
monxal with the utteianee of the sacred syllable 
^On ^ This numbei is also prommentin the funeial 
rites, especially in connexion with the ceremonial 
throwing of earth and the swinging of the body 
ovei the pyre before it is burned. The sevenfold 
performance of ceremonial acts only occuis in the 
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daily iitual and i‘i o«pacially piomment m the 
oiclination ceiemomes. Seveial of thoniost ancient 
lamps of the daiiy aie said to have had seven 
cavities or seven wicks 

8. Sorcery — Two kinds of soiceiy aie piactised, 
in one of which an incantation isntteied ovei some 
hail, pieferably that of the peison it is designed to 
iiijme This is tlien hidden m tlic thatch ot the 
pioposed victuu’s hut In the othei form the 
feorceiei uses a bone oi hnie, which ls then buiicd 
near the village of the pioposed victiai In each 
case the incantation lesemblcs the oidinaiy foini 
of prayei, hut with less explicit lofeience to the 
gods, Tt consists mainly of an enumeration of 
the mibfoi tunes which it is hoped may fall upon 
the victim The tiouble is removed oi aveited hy 
a coriesponding foimiila as the result of negotia- 
tions with the sorceicr to whom the mistoitune 
has been asciibed by one of the diviners 

Tlieie aiQ many points of similarity between the 
ceiemonial of the Todas and that or the Hindus, 
the sanctity of the milk pioviding animal being an 
important featuie common to both There is 
leason to believe that the tivo mam sections of the 
Todas dihei in oiigin, and it is probable that the 
Teivaliol lepiesent the eaiher sottleis and that 
they mixed with an indigenous people who practised 
interment of tho dead pieceded by some kind of 
mummification The Taitharol seem to be latei 
comers, wlio either bi ought thepiacbice of ciemation 
01 accentuated its impoitaucc The complexity of 
the dairy iitual is piobably due to their influence, 
and they seem to have adopted the practice, so 
fiequent in India, of employing the eailiei sefctleis 
as then piiests 

A point of especial inter eat is the lelatioii of the 
Todas to the atone-cncles and othei megalitluc 
structures on tho Nilgui liilla The people at 
piesent take little interest m these monuments, 
and this xs intelligible if they weie eiected by the 
oldei stratum of the population lepiesented liy the 
Teivaliol, whose beliefs have been put into the back- 
gxound by the greater influence of the purely 
pastoial liiitharol. Stones of vaiious kinds entei 
into the Iitual of the dany Tho buual of the 
ashes at the entiance to a stone-cncle at the end 
of the second funeial and the ntual tlirowing of 
earth into the bufialo-pen at both funeral ntes 
suggest that tho body was once interred in a bufl’alo- 
pen, and this is pci haps conliimed by the burial of 
the dairy-vessel called mu in a pen and by the 
sanotiheation of this vessel with eaith taken fiom 
this spot. These featuies of iitual point to the | 
cuciilar pens as pait of the cultnie of tlie oldei 
people, and m this connexion it is notewoi thy that 
the most ancient dairies are eiicular and aflord 
ohaiaetenstie examples of the round house with 
conical roof Tt may also be noted that these 
dames aie suriounded by stone walla, in one case 
by two such walls. 

LmRATaa®.— H Harkness, A BvHtnvtion of ft Sinmilar 
Aboriginal Ma^e inhabiting the Summit of the Nailgnetry 
JltUsj hondon, 1 S 32 , W E Marshall, A Phrenologist a7non(f 
the TodaSt do 1878 , W J Brooks, An Account of the Pi imi> 
live Tribes md Monuments of the MtlantnSido 1878, "W H. R 
Rivets, The Todas, do. 1006. W. II. E EiVISES. 

TOHUNGANS.—See Polykma. 

TOKEN.-— In its broadest sense a token is any 
portable object serving as a sign or proof of authen- 
ticity or credit, by which the issuer guaiantces 
that the claitn indicated by the token wiU be satis- 
fied on its presentation in the proper quarter. In 
numismatics it signifies a coin-liko piece of metal 
or other material representing money of much more 
than its intrinsic value, for which money the 
issuer Undertakes to redeem iho token when jire'- 
seated ; it is also loosely applied to tickets admit- 


ting to cciUain piivileges, such as the holy com 
mull Jon, 01 “serving instead of letteis of leoomnien 
dation or othei foims of oiedential 

I Antiquity. — Many vague statements have 
been made as to the use of tokens or fe6i>eim [sym- 
bol a ^ iti/rdhe main) for identifying peisons who had 
been initiated into luystciies, bub nothing of the 
kind has been identibea Tossi ) m wcie lax gely used 
m lioman timeb foi giving admib&ion to shows oi 
entitling to share in the distiibiiUon of giam (jfe?- 
se?(v f? uniiuta) kg), and gome of Uiese bear Cluist 
laii symbols (one is extant in ivoiy bcaung an 
anchoi, two fishes and JSXh) Ko Chiistian tessam 
hoiijntcilitatis {memoiuils of hospitality foi which 
a letiun might be ol aimed ^Yhen they weie pie 
seated) have been identified as extant Tesse'XB 
weie also used as ciedentiais, serving instead of 
Utieim conmnondatitim oi commendatwnai^ Such 
vould Ijave been used when peinons weie 
sent to confessois in pi i son to rninibtei to them 
TessercB may also have been used to identify the 
faithful ivhen tliey desiied admission to leligious 
gathei mgs. Such use is u jo? m i pof'Sible and pi ob 
able, but it is impoitant to lemembei that nothing 
of the kind, so far as is known, has survived fiom 
antiquity beaiing a specially Christian chaiactei 
Even among pagan tesserce, those relating to 
lehgious bodies aie lare* A certain rmmbei aie 
extant healing the names of the Tnagistm iind other 
dignitaiies of the sodaUtates who made disfciibii- 
tions at festivals, such as the n^aglst7*^ Mine? vales; 
theie are also tesserce inseiibed ‘ Saci(a) Lani(vina) 
uiven(aba)/ which weie used at the festival of tho 
college of luvencs at Lanuvium 

As legal ds Byzantine times, a ceitain numbei 
of ies^etcG of chuiches, convents, confiateinities, 
and othei pious institutions have been desciibed ; 
they may hav^e served, as in the "West, foi the dis- 
tiibution of alms and also foi the control of vaiious 
payments due to the peisonnel of chuiches and 
lebgiouB bodies. Such are, e (/ , an anonymous 
bionze tessera with the busts of the Virgin and St 
Demetiius, and another witli God the bathei. 
(insci dytos &yios (iyios) and a bunch of giapes on the 
levei&e, which, it has been suggested, may have 
been used for the remuneiation of cantors. The 
pieces used foi chaiitable distuhutions aie inscribed 
(in Gieek) witli such texts as ‘ He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,* ^ Blessed aie 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ’ 

2 . Mdreaux of the Roman Catholic Church, — 
The token, or feton de pr6sence, issued to the 
cleigy in collegiate churches as aiecoid of their 
piesence at mass, at the canonical houis, and at 
other olliceft, in ordei that they might claim tho 
siatutoiy payment lor their services, was most 
commonly known as a m^rcau The Latin word 
, meiellvs [mej alius, ma^alus, etc.) is of imceitaiu 
i deiivation Other names met with are. 
{idoncjplo^iimetjpluntbus, etc.), even when made of 
othei metal than lead [plommejs de cui/vre at Aue 
in 1527), enseiqne, siqnum, masque, 'ViamehPCilot 
ipaliot^is), Tuoncta capituU, siniholum, etc. Many 
of these terms, signifying merely distribution- 
token, on the presentation of which a shaxe m 
funds or privileges could be claiuiecu weie not 
confined to the tokens of religious bodies, but 
extended to all kinds of corpoiations It as iin- 
ceitain when meTeaitx weie nist intro- 

duced j the ineutton in a chaiierof tho cathedral 
church of Touis (1210) olfS^d/isinhutio nummmmt 
matidinalium does not necessarily lefei to such 
mdream as distinct Horn oidiiiary coins, s-nd the 
mereaufo whioh are 'mentioned in charters of lIo7 
and 1173 are passes, or tmeren of identification, 

1 Of. the nhme of XertuHian, de Prcesisnpt, xx. . ' daw mb 
lihs li ecoJesiml poirtpiajucatio patns, et appellatao fratewu 
et contesseratio hospitahtatis ’ > 
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wiUioxit any sjuicial counexioii with lehgion Tho 
eailie?jt undoubted documental y lofeience to then 
use m clnuehes seeing to date fiom 1375, when 
Cliailes V. granted to the canons of the colle^»iale 
chuioh of Langeao (Tlaiite Lone) the right of having 
fitiudk at the Iloyai Mint of St Poui^ain merelih 
foi distiibution to clorlcB and canons present at 
offices , thoy weio to be of coppei, leatl, or tnij 
and to be caicfully di&fcinguibhed by then types, 
which aie speoilied, fiom coin of the lealm. None 
of these seenns to have been identified Next in 
date comes a leteience m 1401 In a clause of his 
will Chailes vi luled that the clistiibutor of the 
Sainte Chapelle ‘iie bailie les moreaux jusqu’h la 
fin des heuies de No tie Dame ’ In a lettei of 18 th 
July 1401 he announces his intention of caiiymg 
out duimg lu 8 lifetime the new system outlined in 
his will , no one of the cleigy who misbehaved oi 
absented himself was to leceive m^fecmx A 15th 
cent statute oideied that on eveiy Satuiday all 
the canons, chaplains, and clerics of the Sainte 
Chapelle should attend in the pay-ioom and bung 
then m^reazcx to show what each bad earned 
But fcheie aie extant chuich which by 

their style must be eailiei than the documents 
lefeiied to, and the substitution of these foi the 
custom of paying in actual money at the time, oi 
foi pricking in, or for tallies, may date fiom eaily 
m the I3th centmy In 1557 the canons of M^Lcon 
claimed that they had had for ‘ moiethan tiueo oi 
foul centiiiiGsHhe light of distribution of leaden 
jetons foi the payment of choiisteis and other 
piiests serving in the church ; what foundation 
thou claim possessed is not known, Nearly all the 
examples knoxvn come fiom Fiance or the Low 
Countries, wheiojn^rerewajwere also used by abbeys, 
convents, hospitals, inliimarios, paiish chinches, 
and confiateimties The populai English teini 
‘abbey token’ for what aie leally reckoning- 
counters must not be taken to piove tlie existence 
of the custom in England , tlieie is no evidence foi 
such use m this countiy ^ 

Such tokens were cashed from time to time by 
the leceiveis of the vaiious funds on which they 
weie issued ; somelnnes they could lie exchanged 
by the cellar ei for victuals j and they often liad 
a modified circulation. As long as this did not 
extend outside, so as to encioach on the currency 
of tho lealm, no objection was raised to any body 
is&mng such meremix. But, wdien it was the 
custom, as it was at Saiiit-Axne (Bouai) or at 
An as (wher enux wore used insci ihed ‘ mei ellus 

mandati pauper lun^), for the clergy to give away 
such tokens, entitling to portions oi victuals, as 
alms to the poor, it is easy to see how the circula- 
tion might extend outside. In 1577 the Cour des 
Moniiaics had to foi bid the use of ifihtrmux issued 
by the chapter of Autun except for distributions 
to the clergy ; they had got into circulation in the 
town In the case of certain pieces, especially of 
places in the Low Countries, it is matter of dis- 
pute wdiether they are really chuioh m6rormx ox 
base coins, of which the circulation was enfoioed 
by local authorities j such are tho load demei s of the 
Abbesses of Mauheuge, which circulated tlnough- 
oufc Hainault until they were forbidden in 1641, 
the copper deniers of Notre Dame de Termoncle, 
the * yellow-money ’ of the chapter of Notre Dame 
de Oambrai. The rare m^jeaux of Oaithusian 
foundations, ' such as the Oeitosa at Pavia oi St, 
Mary Magdalen at Louvain, were used not for tho 
remuneration of the cleigy, but foi alms^giving 
A similaa.' subsidiary use of m&reaux is Blustiated 
W the custom at Letnbeke (near Eacloo, E 
Flanders), , where m4reaux Avere used for tho dis- 
tribution of ahub under the foundation of G- Net- 
lemaus (1717) j tokens of the value of two pectards 
1 See, however, j § s below. 


weie given to ear h of the pool who attended at 
catechism m piepaiation fot communion, and of 
onep}ata'id to childien who weie zealous in pre- 
paration for then first communion 

The metal of which chinch mereaux are made is 
usually lead, copper, oi hi ass , the ruder bpecimcns 
in the baser raefcal may be cast in moulds, but a 
large piopoition aie stuuk horn engiavod dies 
The slate moulds used for casting the mci eaux of 
the parish chinch of St Jiihen at Ath, mentioned 
in letters patent of 1478, aie still in existence 
Non-inetallic substances such as Icathei oi papei 
could also be used, but specimens in such niatciial, 
if they suivive, aie veiy laio, a find made in de- 
molishing a Avail of the catliedial of Limoges seems 
to indicate that meremix of leathci weie used theie 

A lew typical inseiiptions and types found on 
md'iGaitx may be mentioned The St Omei pieces 
are insciihed ‘ ^[o(neta) Ecc{lesiae) Santi Audo- 
iuari,’ with the arms of the chaptei, and ‘ Preaenti- 
; bus dabitni ’ ; those of St Maibm des Champs 
read ‘Distiibutio pio beneficiatis ’ The senes of 
the Ste Chapelle dating fiom aftei 1448 leads 
‘ Capella Ileg{u)alis Palacii Paiisiensib ’ An oidin- 
ance of that yeai shows that those used foi pie- 
I bendaiies and cantor boie a long cioss Avith the 
eioAvn of thorns on it, those for chaplains and 
clerks had a loyal croAvn ; othei lands then in use 
were ordeied to be wuthdiawn • such were pieces 
marked AVith a cross, lance-head, and nail, repie- 
sentmg lehcs in the chapel Some senes hear the 
names of the vanous offices for Avhich they w^eie 
used, as matinp^s^ prime i tierse^ w>issa, sexte^ nonm, 
vespics^ comprizes), Dxites do not appeal before 
the 16 til centuiy The value in money Avhieli the 
pieces represent is frequently exinc'^sed as ‘VI 
D T ’ (‘ SIX denieib touinois ’). A senes mentioned 
m the archives of St Piene d’Aire (Aitois), and 
described by Kouyei,^ may he given as typical 

Theie weie (ti) plornhs maiiwi oi demeis 
worth one denzfr Format distiibuted daily afiei mating, and 
paid fiom the fund known els du Mai chanty these occni from 
14S4 to 1037, (6) plomb'^ de la Cioix oi de la p'iOceBbioii du 
vendiedi and the plombs Lambert or du tre sorter ^ these 
lepipsent particular foundations, and wqie of diffeient values, 
given to canons, cantor, oi other clerg'y j they are not men- 
tioned aftei the 17th cent , (o) plo7nbs obmiai^es^ i e moneke 
anmversa'iiotum, §'iven to those who assisted at anniversarj'^ 
obituary seivieea, {d) plombs des hetwfls canmuaias, instituted 
20th June 1671, distributed to each canon present at the 
canonical hours , (e) plotnhs des i evHus, distributed in the 17th 
and ISth centuries at the masses said at tho high altai to the 
canons who asaiated tho celebrant as deacons or sub deacons, 
(f)plomb{, deb '}ou)8 capitulai'ieSt ioi oidmaiy meetings of 
chaptei, fiom 1671 onwaids, (g) plornhs deb ohapifrcs npizitueht 
fiom 175a, for chapters dealing specialh^ uifch matteia of cult , 
(A) plombs des vicaiies pooi piieats oi clerlts employed bv 
canons to take their moie aiduous duties, as earlv as 1405 , (t) 
plombs de Iaoo)\;ie7i6 de Notic Dmne Panetkre^ oi plomhi da 
SalvSy from about 1520 doAvn to 1700, foi ofHces of the confia- 
ternity. 

Some specimens of the vioneta annircrsanotzmi 
have suivived ; one belonging to St Pieiie cFAiie 
has on the obveiso a death’s head, on the reverse 
a bone and a key in saltiie betiveen thiec stars 
Anothei insciibed ‘Moncta aniiiveisanoium’ has 
a cioAvned A between two lilies , on the otJiei side 
‘Eequiescant in pace,’ the miuk of value ‘XII.,’ 
and tluee lilies Yet anothei is rnsenbed ‘Obit 
solenel ’ and dated 1685 , and there is a pair of 
'Mdremix inbciihed ‘Orate Beum pio vivis’ and 
* Oiate Deum pro defuntis’ respectively. 

A subsidiary use of tokens, moro or less corre- 
sponding to the use as communion passes, has at 
times prevailed in the Homan Catholic Church 
There is a tradition that Caidinal Pole in Queen 
Mary’s time made use of such tokens in oider to 
distinguish those avIjo conformed fiom those who 
did not. Communion coitihcate.s in the shape of 
tokens or tickets were given to those going to 
communion at St Andrew^s, Glasgow, from 3840 
1 llc'Oy num, Jr, 3 i.iv* 303 0 
^ Deacdbed in § 3 helmv. 
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to ISfiO Atceituiu chuiohes in itouio comnnini 
cantsj dt Kdstor receive them aftei they have been 
pieseiit 

3 . Tokens of the Reformed Church. — TJie 
eailie&b mention oiimnccnix [ma^icaux, marram, 
mariq^) in the Refoimed Chmch abioad is m the 
registeib of the Genovd Council , on SOtli J<in 
1500 Calvin advised then mtioduLtion, but thcie 
la no evidence that they weie actually used at 
Geneva befoie 1605 On the othei hand, the 
Fienoh Piotestants immediately adopted Calvin’s 
Hu^gestion, and theie aie tokens of the Walloon 
Chuich at Amstoidam as eaily as 1586 These 
tokens (which m the fiiat Helvetic Confession aie 
called tesseiLd) weie used foi quite a ditleient pui- 
pose fiorn that of the meicatix of the Homan 
Catholic Chuuh . they were certihoates, issued to 
all persons considered aftei examination to be 
satisfactoiy in regaid to leligious knowledge and 
moial chaiactei, admitting them to paitake of the 
saciament of the Loid’s Supper In 1534, e q , 
Mme. Duplessis-Moinay and airhei household -sieie 
leXused tokens foi communion at Montan ban 
Viecause she diessed her hair in the court fashion 
instead of weaiing the Huguenot hood Extant 
specimens of these Fiench Refoimed Chuich tokens 
seem to be not earlier than the ITtli cent. , they 
heai appiopiiate types, such as a chalice, 01 a 
ahepheid feeding his flock, and the initials of 11 lo 
names of the churches, and sometimos dates , such 
inscriptions as 'He crams rien, petit troupeau’ 
also ocoui Coppei ‘inhyaiix with an angel- 
shepherd., and the inscription ‘ In iinum condneam 
reliquum Isiael, Mich. 2 / or * Chi 1 st est le painde 
vie, ^ of good 17 th cent woikmanship, weiepiob- 
ably made foi Piotestants in Pans Anothei 
similar piece reads ‘Chi 1 st habite en nos cceuis 
pai foy,’ and beais a llaming heaib tianshxed by 
two ariows 

TJie hist Fiencli chuich to employ this kind of 
m^ieaux uas at Nhiics (hefoio 1562). Except at 
Sedan and Tioyes (where it was intioduced lu 
166^), none of the Refoimed ehuiches of the East 
IS known to have used it It was especially 
populai in Poitou, no fewer than 45 clmiohes m 
that dibtiict being leprenented Such pieces aie 
commonest fiom 1740 to 1840, and are often veiy 
rude, being the handiirork of the elders them 
bclves. The material is nsnally lead, tin, 01 a 
mixture, and they aie most commonly cast (five 
moulds are extant), though some are sti tick. The 
Fienoh. Refoimed chuich at Eilangen m Bavaria 
began to use m^reaux 111 1689, and the same mould 
has remained in use doira to piesent times. 

In England the books of St. Savioui’s Chuich, 
Southwark, show that communion tokens weie 
used as eaily as 1559. It was tlic custom at Soubli- 
waikto collect Chuich dues by ‘selling the com- 
munion % thus, in 1596, 2000 tokens weie sold at 
2^d each , and a similar practice prevailed at St 
Peter Manciolt, Norwich. At Durham and elae- 
where in the 17th cent it was the custom to take 
Eastei leekonings of such people as paitouk of 
the holy communion, and account with them and 
deliver and receive tokens. The names of com- 
munieants were written down, and they rocoivcd 
tokens which at the time of the administration of 
the saciament weie demanded again, so that it 
might be known who had paid their Easter offer- 
ings and who had failed to do so. The use of 
tokens m Presbyterian elnirches in England was 
derived from Scotland^ towards the end of the 
l 7 th cent., but tlie eailiest actually beaiing a date 
is of 1724 (Etal). Tokens are Iccown of the Estab- 
lished Churoh of Scotland, the Independent X^rosby- 
terian party, the Reformed Presbybeilan Church, 
or Oameronians, the English Presbyteiian Church, 
the Associate Secession Congiegation^ the Relief 


Chinch, the Genoial Aasuciate Conmegation, the 
United Associate Oongiegation, the United Pi o^iby- 
teiitin Chinch, and the Fieo Chuich of Scotland 
Punted cauh have nou, as m Scotland, geneially 
ousted metallic tokens 

But ifc was in Scotland that the saciameutai 
token wag mofai goneially used By the law of 
the Chuich of Scotland, no one WtLs xmi nutted to 
come to the Loid’s Suppei unless he 01 she iiad 
been xnovided uith ,i eommiinioii token, uhicli 
was issued after exaTuinatioii had f»hown the 
^\o^lld be ( ominunicaiit to be of good chaiactei 
andpiopeily instiucted The tokens weie some 
times kept as certificates of chaiactci, seiviiig the 
same puii)ose as ancient fe{>i,eta} The Scottish 
tokens weie at fii&t piobably wiitten 01 sUmped 
caidn , such ‘tickets* -vieio in use as early as 2 iul 
May 1560 at St Aiidicws, and continued often to 
be used after metal tokens weie intioduced, the 
woid ‘ticket’ IS fie(iuently used indilleiently of 
eitliei Wiitten tickets weie used as late as 1656. 
The date of the iiitioduction of metal tokens has 
not been deteinuned T)ie use of thorn has con- 
tinued in both the Piesbyteiian Chuiches and m 
the Scottish Episcopal Chuich doiMi to the piesent 
day, although in the laiger towns they have been 
almost entirely superseded by punted caids 
Recently establislied deiioniination^, such as the 
United Fzgg Ohiuoh and bha Free Pi eshy terian 
Chuich, appeal to use only the lattei The 
metallic bikons are most often made of lead, tm, 
01 a mixture, but biass, non, copper, and even 
leather (the last only at the Secession congiega- 
tiou at Goies, 1743) have been employed , the 
Clown Couit Cliapel, London, and the Piesbyteiian 
Cbnicdi at Chnileston used silver tokens, and foi 
tlie liist Refoimed Fiesbyteiian Chuich of New 
Yoik they v’ere made of ivoiy They aie genei- 
ally cast in stono moulds, but aie sometimes 
stuicli fiom dies The oldest extant dated piece 
IS of 1648, but a dated one of 1588 is lecorded 
(Glasgow) At hist tliey weie distingmshod 
meiely by the initials of thGpaiish(and this ocenrs 
as late as 1866) ; later came the initials of the 
minister, with ‘ M.’ piehxed. Incuse nunieials 
some tunes indicate the table to uhich a communi- 
cant was admitted when the number was leiy 
laige. Religious symbols (heait, burning bush, 
vine, lily, chalice and bread) appeal towaids the 
end of the 17th ccutiuy The Covenanteis’ con- 
venticle tokens heai siiuple texts, such as ‘ Holiness 
to the Loidj’ without indication of jiaiish 01 date , 
and texts aie common horn the beginnmg of the 
19th centuiy The cross, which is common on 
Ejuscopalian tokens, also occuis on some of Fles- 
hy terian oiigm 111 some laige towns we fmd 
the bmgh aims and the initials of the deans of 
gild. Views of chinclios ffisfc appear in the iSih 
century. 

From Scotland the Fiesbyteiians naturally 
caiiiod the usage, not only to England, but to 
other countiies such as Ii eland, where the oldest 
dated token known to have been struck is that of 
the Old Presbyteiian Congiegation of Lame, of 
the year 1700. Stamps and moulds for many of 
these Irivsh tokens aie illustrated by G. R. and 
D. Buick i 

4 . Momiaies des innocent et das fous. — A 
cuiioiiB phase of Church life is illusliated by 
satirical ‘coins’ issued by the bhhops and other 
dignitams (includiug molibishops, cardinals, and. 
evon popes) who were elcotecl by the clergy at the 
ecclesiastical satmnalio; known as the /SfGn de^ 
inn oemB. oxfUes desfQm. Such festivals ff ourished, 
according to doocmentary evidence;, from the 13th 
to the 17th cent., especially at Aniieng, but alho 
at other piiieea such as Chrferties, Laoji, 

1 See \ fi lefwioa under XjUdutiu e 
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Senhs, St Quentin, Hoye, Pdronne — chiefly tlieie 
foie m the noith of Fiance, but also as fai south 
as Bosancon These digni banes issued tokens 
&tia(*k in lead, beaiing such inscriptions as ‘ Jolia 
Foiumei eps S Aug 1560,* ‘ Moiieba nova Adiiani 
Stultoium Pap{e),’ ‘Moneta epi(scopi) innocen- 
(tiuinb’ as well as texts such as ‘ Homo non m solo 
pane vivi(l),’ ‘ludica Donune nocenfces me,’ 'tStul- 
toiiiin inhnitus eat iiuinoru& ’ The types aie 
sometimes saints, as on Jean Fouiniei’s i)ieee pst 
mentioned, which was stiiick by the Augustinians 
at Amiens and liears St Augustine. liebuses 
are also in counnon use. Most of these pieces 
come fiom Anuens, and bear dates fiom 1499 to 
1683, The custom of issuing tokens on these 
occasions also pievailed at Th6iouanne, Lille, and 
pel haps Aire, but in those places no attempt was 
made at humoui, and the types aie leligious oi 
allegorical. 

5. The boy-bishops. — The boy Ipishom wdio weie 
elected at ceitain chinches in England on St 
Hioholas’ Day and held office foi a week aie also 
supposed to have issued leaden coins The extant 
^ecimens, which seem all to come iiom 15 111 y St 
Edmunds, all beai a head of St Nicholas 01 a 
mitre and aio modelled moie or less on tlie gioats 
and pence of the 15th centuiy. They aie usually 
insciibed with an invocation to St Nicholas on tlie 
obvoise, on the other side we iiiul insciiptions 
such as ‘Ave rex gentis,’ ^Ave rex gentis Angloi, 
Mile,’ *Ecce nova facies qma, Ecce leges Angel- 
or(um) ’ The woids ‘Ave rex gentia Angloium 
miles Regis angeloium ’ aie the beginning of an 
anthem foi the Feast of St Edmund. The con- 
stant association of these pieces with St Nicholas 
suggests that they were issued by the boy -bishops 
On the other hand, it has been argued that they 
weie used for the same puipose as the eanx m 
jatons de presence desciibed in § 2. Tt would, it is 
tine, be stiange if such a method of distribution 
wore conlmed m this country to a single chapel 
(that of the Hospital of St Nicholas) in St, 
Edmuiulsbmy , but this aig-ument cuts botlnvays 
AnoLhei Buiy piece insciibed ‘Siglum Glide Sci. 
Nicho(lai]’ lound the bust of the saint on the 
obveise, and on the leverse ‘Congiogacio Duooe’ 
round tlieletteis ‘S T N,’ appeals to be connected 
with the Gild ol the Translation of St Nicholas ; 
but fiom the published description it may perhaps 
be a seal and not a token 

6. Church tokens of the Near East. — The light 
of coinage by sacei dotal authoiities has always 
existed m the Levant and is revived in periods 
of sticss. Dunng the Russo -Tuikish Wai the 
churches and convents and the Jewish communi- 
ties of Constantinople issued much token-money 
foi small change Aftei the Peace of San Stefano 
the Tuikish authoiities called m fiom the prov- 
inces all the metallic token-money issued in tlie 
first half of the 19tli cent., but the custom still 
persists Silv’^er, copper, and lead w^eie issued for 
the metallic tokens, but many of these issues 
took the form of small caidboard tickets of difler- 
ent coloius, Tyjucal examples aie the silvei obol 
of St. Iiene* (fiom Smyrna), the coppei of St, 
George’s (from Smyrna), dated 1776, and the card- 
board pieces of the churches of Maionia (20, 10, 
and 6 paias, 1894), of St. George at Apolloniada 
(Apollomaad Ithyndacum, 10 and 6 paias), of St 
Michael at Ooulion near ApoHonia (10 and 5 paias, 

‘ legal tendei inside the cliuich’), of St John the 
Divine at Yeiouda {Didyjna, 6 paias); while the 
Sefanto' synagogue, the synagogue of Altnda, and 
other Jewish communities are reprebented by both 
copper and caidboard. 

Litjsratuhj! -hJ) Antiquity — F, X Kraus, MjSiI 11886), s,v 
♦Toaiera*; G Schhxinperger, *Mcmum. num, aphraij. du : 
mo5 en ftge byz./ itd, n^w aer„ xl. [1880] 198-212, and ^ Mimux, ^ 


tesa^res et letons by.i hevue numnim Jiunt in \ui [1895] 
91-06 , M Rostovtsew and M Prou, Catalogue des plombs de 
Vantiqinte, du Moym Age et des temps modeme% Pans, 1000 

(2) kotiian Catholiv Chuieh —The hteiabuie ib veiy acabteied 
Besides the index to the hevue mimism hanc s v ‘M6ieaux,’ 
bee esp J Rouyer, ‘ Notes poui servn .1 1’etude des ni6ieaii\,* 
Rev num fi xiv [1849] 350-377, 440-464 , ‘ M6i oaux de la 
.Sainte Oliapclle,' ib , new sei , \ii [1862] 481-497 , J de 
Fontetiay, Manuel de Vamatem de jetmis, Pans, 1854 , A 
Foigeaib, Collection de plombs hisfoi trouo^s davslaScine^ 
do 1802-65, Sidser ,* VaudWsnuuusmatiques' , A Chassaingf, 
‘ ]M6reaux de la colldgiale de Lanjicao,’ Rev num fi 111 m 

I [18S5] 170-182 

(3) Reformed Ckmches — J de Pfetigny, * Mdreaux des d^hscs 
calvmistLS,’ Rev num ft xi\ [1854] 07-80 , E Delorme, ‘ Le 
Moreau dans ks dglises rdfoinkes de Fiance,’ Bull Soo Iliht 
Prot \x\vm [1888] 204-213, 316-32'j, 371-381, 483-492 , H 
Gelm, Le Mdieau dan^ les ^ylwes idf de i'Xcrnce, Saint Maxent, 
1B91, J Rouyer, ‘Mdreaux de cuivie fiappds ft. Pans 
pour I’usa^e des protestants,’ Rev num fr nr xi [1893] 
385-405 , T Burns, Old Soothsh Communion Plate^ Edmbui^h, 
1892 , E F Herd man, Raa amental Tokens of the Pi esbytei am 
Chinoheh in England^ Morptlh, 1901, G R and D Buick, 
‘ On a Small Oolkction of Preshj terian Communion Tokens,’ m 
Ulster Journal of Aiohmoloqy^ix [1903] 17-30 , A J S Brook, 
‘ Oommumon Tokens of the Established Chuich of Scotland,’ 
Proo Soe Ant Scot xli [1906-07] 463-604 

(i)Monnaics de<i innocena — J, R [igfollot], Jlfwinme? incon 
'■ nues des EvSgues des l^inocens, des Pous^ etc , Pans, 3837 , A 
Danicourt, ‘ Enseigiies et inddaillcs troiiv^ies en PlcRidie,’ 
Rev num fi iir v [1887] 49-67, A Deniailly, ‘Inventaire 
d'une str infid de monn des Evequts des Innocents, etc 
Mdm Soo Ant de Pioaidie^ -yxxvi [1908] 1-170 

Co) Boy bishops — D H Haigh, ‘Leaden Tokens,’ Eumism 
CkionicUy VI [1843] 83-90, C Roach Smith, ‘Pilgnms’ Signs 
and Leaden Tokens,’ Jouin But Aichceol Assoc \ [1840] 
200-212 

(6) Near East — A Sorlln Dorigny, ‘ Droit de monna 3 'agt 
des comm unites non musulmanes,* Rev num fr iii i [1883] 
216-223 G. F. Hill. 

TOLERATION.— I The policy.— The Avord 
‘ toleration ’ in its legal, ecclesiastical, and doctimal 
application lias a peculiaily limited signihcation 
It connotes a lenainmg fiom piohibitioii and 
pel sedition Neveithele&s it suggests a latent 
disappioval, and it usually lefeis to a condition 
m which the fieedom winch it peimits is both 
limited and conditional Toleiation is not equi- 
valent to leligious liberty, and it falls fai shuit 
of lehgious equality. It assumes the existence 
of an authoiity which might have been coeicive, 
bub whicli foi leasons of its own is not pushed 
to ex ti ernes It ii^lies a voluntaiy maetion, a 
politic leniency. Tlio motives that induce a 
policy of toleiation aie vaiious, such as nieic 
weakness and inability to enforce piohibitory 
measures, lazy indifleience, the desire to seeme 
conoiliation by concessions, the wisdom to perceive 
that ‘foice is no leniedy,’ the intellectual bieadUi 
and humility that shiink from a claim to infalli- 
bility, the chanty that endmes the objectionable, 
lospect for the right of piivate judgment. 

Howevei lamentable the fact may be, It should not surprise 
us that greater intolerance has been found m Ohustmn nations 
than among anj olhei peoplcb Polytheism allows of an 
indefinitely enlaiging pantheon Its theology admits the exist 
ence of separate iiatfonal gods among the various nations 
But mono theism not only denies tho existence of any such 
dmnities , it regaids the homage ofteied to them as a deroga 
tion from the woiship due to the true God Christianity, 
fcherefoifi, as well as the .Judaism on which it is based, is 
neoessaiily intelleotually intolerant The same idea applies to 
Muhammadanism, which is always an intolerant religion as 
regards doctrine, even w'hen it is not actively persecuting alien 
faiths Then both Ohdetianity and Muhammadanism claim 
to be universal religions, they aie essentiallj aggressive] and 
tho positive missionary woik which this fact implies easily 
passes over into oveit acts foi the repression of idolatry and 
polytheism, contiaiy as they are to the genuine Ohiistian 
temper Add to this the fact that moral earnestness, at its 
beat mounting to enthusiasm, in extiemo casoa degenerating 
into fanaticism, urges the devotees of a nnesionaiy religion 
towaida a militancy which the heicdltary adherents of non- 
aggressive religions have leas inducement to adopt When 
paganism 10 not tolerant, this is generally due to resentment 
against those who have attacked it, unless political motives 
are the real giounds of action. The persecution of Elijah and 
the adherents of Jahweh by Jezebel wim ocoasioned by the 
prophet's yehement oppo'Ution to the intioductlon of the rites 
of the Phcemoian Baal into Israel. The persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochiis Epiplmnes was due tb theix refusal to admit 
Hellemzing practices into their national life 
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2 Indian toleration. — Tt has been asseited that 
Hmrlmam is the most toleiant of leligions. Tim 
may be tiue as regaids others than HincliiR, 
because, being entiiely laual and heieditaiy, it 
cannot pioselytize Judaism is also lacial and 
heieditaiy, but not exclusively so, because it can 
admit pioseiytcs, Hinduism has no opening toi 
sucli Accoidiiigly, it must toleiate alien faiths, 
unless, like Tibetan Buddhism, it foibids immigia 
tion Ai^oka, the Constantine of Buddhism in 
India (3id cent. BO), had monuments of his 
legislation cut in stone expiessing his liberal 
tieatment of lehgion as follows 

‘The king, beloved of the god, honours eveiy form of 
religious faith, but consideis no gift oi honoui so much as the 
mciease of the substance of religion, whereof this is the root— 
to leverence one’s own faith and never revile that of others ’ 

The Muhammadan invasion put an end to 
toleiance in India by introducing ciuel peisecu* 
tion of Hinduism with a ivliolesaie destiuction 
of the temples , but this was inteiraittent, the 
inclusions of Tuiks, etc , taking the foim of laids, 
fiom the 1 1th till the 17tli cent , when the Mughal 
empiie was established in Delhi, Akbar, the most 
famous of the Mughal empeiois, aimed at combin- 
ing all the inhabitants ot his religion m liis own 
eclectic theism He held disputations in his 
palace eveiy Fuday when Biahmans, Buddhists, 
and Pai&is expounded then views as freely as 
Muhammadans 

3. Greek toleiation. — The ioleiation of the 
Gieeks for gieat vaiieties of religious beliefs may 
be attiibuted to then intellectual bieadtli, but 
also to the syncietism which admitted a pluiality 
of divinities into its pantheon. Accoidingly, as 
Adam leimuks, 

‘There wis (ompaiUively little xieiatcution for religious 
beliefs in Oicek anbujultv Eeligious institutiona and ceip 
monies weie carefully guaided , but in respect of dogma 
the limits of toleiation weie very wide We may infei from a 
rcnmik of the Platonic Socrates th it the Athenians in geneial 
caied httio what a man believed, so long as he did not attempt 
to pro'jtlytise 'i 

The Oiphic helieveis, who, as the same authoiity 
states, w'eie "analogous to modem dissenteis/ 
were toler<tted since they showed no sign of 
abstaining fiom the leligious services whioli the 
city oidaiiied The Pythagoicans, on the other 
hand, w’eio attacked because they used then 
leligious oiganuation for political ends.^ The 
death of Sociates appeals to have been due 
mainly to animosity against the pbilosophei on 
account of bis fiiendship with pioaciibed leadeis 
of the aiistociatic party. He was seventy years 
old at the time, and Ins daxmg teaching had 
long been toleiated without any luterfeience on 
the part of the authoiities. 

4, Roman toleration. — It was a piiiiciple of 
Boman state policy to allow conc^ueied nations 
to continue the piactiee of then indigenous 
leligious utes ("Oujus legm ejus leligio’) The 
old Latin cults weie not piopagandist, and they 
admitted of alien iites for alien peoples Never- 
tlieless difficulties aiose, imposing limits on this 
easy toleiance in several ivays (1) by provincials 
coming to Italy and even to Borne with a claim 
to bimg tlieir own religions with them; (S) by 
missionaries of these alien faiths piopagatmg 
them and by Boman citizens adopting them; (3) 
by the enfoicmnetit of the new state waiship 
of the empoior tluoughout the empire ; (4) by the 
dread of dangerous magic and the suspicion of 
immoral and oiuel proceedings among the adheieuts 
of the foieign cults, (6) by a notion that public 
calamities might have been cau.‘^ed by neglect of 
the worsliip of the old divinities (“atheism'). 

ij, Adam, J^ehgims T^aohaia 0/ Greece 
Zectmes), J^Imbnrgh, 1008, p 7 ; of B Harrlsoh, Pyokf/o- 
Wfiim to the Study of Qreel Meltffton, Cambriclffe, 1008, 

3 Seo Adorn, p. 366 


But theie weio dilleiences. The Twelve Tables 
had toi bidden tiie introduction of new gods into 
Borne Nevertheless foi connnercuil reasons the 
Jews had a dispeiisalion gi anted them to piactise 
their lehgion in vaiious parts of the empue, 
including the irapeiial city But they weie 
supposed to be conhned to then own qiiaiteis 
m each locality —the ghetto They spicad then 
ideas, liowever, especially among ^voinen of 
the uppei classes — 111 paiticular in Rome 
and Damascus, wheie it became the fashion to 
‘Sabbatize’ At hist the Christians obtained 
tolerance on account of then Jewish oiigin, and 
it was not till then sepaiation fiom the Jews 
became marked that they weie inteifeied with 
by the authoiities ; noi was tliat the ease at once 
even then The Acta ot the Apostles shows us 
Chnsiians piotected by Roman magistiates and 
police when attacked by Jewish mobs By the 
time of Neio, howevei, in Rome the distinction 
between the two communities had become evident, 
and then the Chiistians weie no longer sheltered 
hy the licence foi Jews, Cliiistiamty was not a 
rdnjw htita It is tine that many unlicensed 
cults weie winked at, in particulai the lehgioiis 
of Syiia and Egypt— the woisliip of Mithia, the 
Dea Matei, Seiapis, etc This was due to then 
gieat populaiity Christianity was nob popular; 
it w'as too stein on the vices of paganism. W. M 
Ramsay has shown leason foi thinking tiiat the 
toleiance of the Flavian emperois did nobsecuie 
the protection of the Christians from local out 
bleaks Nevertheless, on the whole, pievious to 
the gieat Decian ^lei sedition the authorities weie 
nob disposed to initiate active measuies against 
them When Pliny wiote to Tiaian cxpiessing 
his perplexity at the Chiistianity of Bithynia and 
the consequent ileseition of the pagan altais, the 
crapeioi replied oideung him (1) not to seek out 
the Christians, (2) to discourage infoimeis, biifc 
(3) to punish convicted peisons who bad been 
in ought befoie him for judgment This resciipt 
has been desciibed by some as a peisecuting ordei 
and by otheis as a deeiee for the easing of the 
case or the jjei&ecated Christians In fact it was 
both Evidently Trajan was opposed to active 
eisecution and favomed a policy of leniency, 
ut Ins deal pronouncement lequiiing the pimisli- 
ment of definitely convicted Chiistians left no 
alternative but sentence of death foi such people. 
This was the first foimal ordei to that eliect. 
Pievioualy Chiisfciamty was implicitly illegal, 
hencefoiUi it was to be explicitly illegal In tins 
lespect the resciipb was a limitation on the Boman 
policy of toleiation The poisecution which had 
been canied on with exceptional ferocity at Lyons 
and Vienne undei the gentle Maiciis Auiehus was 
stayed hy his worthless son Commodus owing to 
the in toi cession of hia concubine Maicia, who 
appears to have been a Chiisbian catechumen 
Tins act of toleiation cannot be raised to the 
level of state policy. It was puiely personal in 
its origin, and it emanated from an unprincipled 
cliaractei. 

When the emperor Valerian was captuied by 
the Persians, the xiersecution which he had in- 
stigated was brought to an end by lus son 
Galhenus, who issued a leacnpt in A i> 260 It 
has not been preserved. But Eusebius^ quotes 
a letter fiom this emperor to the bishops of Egypt 
written in the following year, in which he gives 
diiecfcions m aoeoidance with hia xeseript. He 
there states that he has issued an ordei through" 
out all the world encouraging all to come out of 
their leligious retreats and ordering that no one 
may molest them* Eusebius adds that there is 
another ordinance addressed to other bishops in 
' lMvxi.18 
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which the eniperoi giantfe thorn pei mission tn 
lecovei then cenieteiies in which they worshipped 
(rbiroL 5p)jcr/cei;(rt/;o0 GalhemiH’B lesciipt has heen 
claimed as the hist Roman edict of toleiation , but 
Uhlhoin and Hainack have shown that oui 
knowledge of it does not indicate that Chxistianity 
wa& now made a 'itliqio hcita Two things only 
aie oideied the Chiistians aie not to bo moleated , 
then jJiopeity is to be restoied* Since the cluuclies 
had legisteied thernselvea as biiiial clubs and 
mutual bene lit societies {collegia fi atrtinii collegia 
temiionini)^ it was in then social lelations and 
with regaid to their possession of piopeity that 
Gallieniis was now piotectmg then lights Nevei- 
theless, although Chiistianity was still illegal, in 
point of fact, since it was not to be molested, 
this was a policy of toleration. It cannot be 
'justified on giounds of consistency j but practical 
politics aie often guilty of inconsistency and prove 
themselves all the moie humane foi their fieedom 
Irom le^^al pedantiy In the line that Gaihenus 
was taking we see the exact opposite to his fathei’s 
calculating measuies of lepiession, devised wnth 
the dehbeiate, but now hopeless, design of stamp- 
ing out Christianity Gallienua’s mild policy by 
no means gave to the Chiistians the legal rights 
which could assuie them against future peisecution 
They enjoyed m consecmence a w’-hole geneiation 
of immunity from attaede , hut all along this was 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, since 
nothing had been done to settle it on a sound 
legal basis. We might compaie the situation to 
that of the Stuait ‘Indulgences' Ciuistianity 
was not yet a religio licita 

Legalized ioloiation did not appeal till aftei 
the last and greatest peisecution. It was then 
seen in two stages, The first of these was 
spasmodic, insinccie, and illogical, but still definite 
and 'eftective Galerms, the fierce instigator of 
the peisecution which bears the name of the senioi 
emperor Diocletian, who had been Ins leluctant 
associate in it, seized wnth death bed texiois, 
issued the most extiaoidinaiy deciee evei 
conceived by a Roman emperor (Apiil, 311) 
Galerius fust takes credit to himself for en- 
deavouiing to bung the Christians back to the 
ancient laws and discipline of the Romans, and, 
aftei a jibe at their divisions, for which he suggests 
he has supplied a wholesome conective, he gives 
orders that Ins subjects may again be Chiistians 
(*ut denuo smt Cluistiani') and hold theii 
assemblies, ‘provided they do nothing contiary to 
the discipline ' Galenus concludes with the re- 
maikable sentence, ‘ and for this indulgence the 
Chiistians will make the piayers of loyal subjects 
to then god,' 

Toleiation w^as not yet the settled policy of the 
empne. Whore it was practised, it was too much 
.subject to the capiice of the individual nilei. 
Maxell tins at Rome was openly anti-Chiistian 
and Maximin Daza elaborated subtle devices for 
the dosti notion of Cliiistianity ; even latei, during 
pait of his iieriod of government, Licinms favoured 
the pagans to the detriment of the Chiistians. 
The final stage was reached in the Edict of Milan, 
That magmfioent Magna Charta of leligious liberty 
issued from a meeting of Constantine with Lioinihs 
at Milan towards the end of the year 312, after 
the defeat of Maxentxus Maximin's evasion of 
the order of toleiation granted by Galeiius was 
tho occasion which gave rise to it, but the new 
edict was much more statesmanlike than its 
curious predecessor, lestmg on a broader basis, 
breathing a nobler spiiit, and establishing a surer 
polioy. it was issued throughout the whole 
emiiiro in the year 313. The Edict of' Milan is 
the work of the great emperor Constantine, who 
induced lus colleague Liciuiue to jom him lu it* 


There can be no doubt that CoiistaiiLino ivas 
thoroughly convinced by the enlightened piinciples 
that it contains His colleague s assent must be as- 
ciibecl to political necessity, and Mibsoquent events 
showed that Licinms was by no mean^ loyal to it ex- 
cept undei compulsion Uufoi tunately the oi igmal 
le&ciipt has been lost, but Licxnius’s edition of it, 
sent out a few months latei, has hcen pieseived, 
both tlie oiigmal Latin by Lactantms,^ and a 
Gieek tianslation, slightly dideiing vei bally, by 
Eusebius 2 Xhe toleiation granted is absolute and 
unconditional It is expiessly apjdied to tlie 
Chiistians, foi v.hose boneht it clejuly shows that 
it was piimaiily intended But it also includes 
devotees of all othei leligions This wont fai 
beyond biie spuit of the ancient woild, and indeed 
only o(cas]onal]y and in tho teaching of excep 
tioiial and laie luindb has such toleiation leap- 
pcaied until quite modem times, when it has been 
seen in Cavoui’s dictum of ‘a fiee Cliuidi m a 
fiee State ’ 

Constantino dul not live up to h)«? own principle No soonei 
did lie adopt Ohiiatianily than ho began to patroni/o it, and 
Ina patioimi^e soon took die form of inteifeienco and contiol 
The Ohiistian empciois wore larely moia tolerant than the 
Chuich of Uifii day , and, as this Ohuich was stern in the 
denunciation of heiesy and bchihin, too oflen the imperial 
government stepped in to give effect to the ccdcsiastiLal 
sentence Sometimes it went faithei, the empeior taking 
sides and onfoicing his own will, if foi oithodoxy against the 
heretics, if in favoui of heiesj, as in the siippoit of Ananiam 
by Constantins and later by Valens, agambt tho Catholics 
Later emperoifl intcifored in the Cluibtological controveisica 
with the Nestoiians and the Monoplij sites The iconodastio 
empeiois vveie regaidcd as peiacoutois of the Ohmeh when 
the> took stiong measuies to put down nnagf woiship Theie 
foie, while Ohilstiamty is not only toleiated Inib legalised as Iho 
religion of the State, the policy of toleiation so biilliantly antioi- 
pited by Oonstantine is now bailed out of sight, like an un- 
timely birth The tables aio turned, and paganism, ceasing to 
peisecute comes to be itself peiscdited Fust magical rites 
are prohibited as dangeious to the Si ito ami the citizens , then 
thewoiship of the old gods is prohibited and their altais and 
temples are demolished Theodosius ir is tho most conspicu- 
ous figure in this anti paj^an crusade On the othei hand, it is 
to be noted that the Christian omporois never went the lengths 
in murdeious violence to which the peisecutmg pagan empeiors 
hid gone There was nothing approaching the devastating 
Deciaii and Valerian pciscoutions On the raie occasions when 
the death penalty yos inflicted this was neaily always for 
magic and sorceiy, not as the suppiession of a false doctrine 
but for tho extiipation of a dangeious practice The paiseuu 
iion of paganism naturally led its champions to pi each tolera 
tion Lihamus aigued for the principle of absolute toleiation 
The pagan reaction under Julian was based on a profession 
of toleiance, but the emperor was not entuely tiue to his 
profession 3 

5 . Early Christian toleration. — Tbe eaily Obiist- 
lan Faiheis advocated toleiation, not meicly m 
self-defence, but on pimciplo Teitullian was 
most emphatic xn asseiting tins pimeiple* 

*Humani juus et naturahs potestatis est uniouique quod 
putaverii eolcre, neo alii obest ant prodest alterma idiglo 
Wed nco leligioms est cogere religion em, qime aponte siisupi 
dobeat, non vi , cum et hoatiae ab ammo libenti expostulentur 

Lactantms maintamed the mheient wiclcodness 
of peisecution,® The bmotiy wliicli appealed 
among the Fathers of the 4tii cent was not allowed 
to pievail without protest Athanasius advocated 
a conoiliatoiy attitude for winning heretics back 
to the faith. While Augustine denounced heietics 
and schismatics— e^ecially Pelagians and Donat- 
ists — Hilaiy of Ikutieis was a thoroughgoing 
advocate of toleiation Ambrose condemned the 
peisecution of the Piisoillianists, and Martin of 
Tours denounced it as an atiocious crime because 
it went so far as killing. The Fathers were 
slow to sanction the death penalty for hoietics ; 
Augustine, while advocating mildei measures of 
peisecutioUi was opposed to this oxtiemity, 

6 . Medieval toleration, — Duiing the early pait 
of the Middle Ages peisecution was comparatively 
rare, oven in the case of sorcery,' - which, it was 
thought, could be couuteraotcd by tho more potent 

1 JDe Mg'! to Pm 48 53 JUM % 6. 

3Cf ait Pdrsdioution (Early Ohumh) 

1 did Boapulmn^ 2. e See ImU v 20,i 
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iiifluonce ot the iites of the Chuuh Thit Avitli 
the liso of the Inqnif>ition m tlie 33th cent a 
gieatei iigoni of eccleMastical discipline ciushcd 
out the spuit of toleraiue 
7 . Toleiation in the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation —The iiieligioiis and pagan habits that 
accompanied the Renaissance issued in an easy in- 
dihoience which favouied an unpimcipled fcolciance 
But the intellectuality find bieaclth of view that it 
engendeied ■s\ ont fai tliei and gave rise to a leasonod 
doctiine of toleiation Sir Thomas Moie, while 
banctioniiig peisecuLion, admitted the ahstiact 
excellence of the opposite com be Montaigne’s 
scepticism and libeiat idea of life made foi tolei 
ance On highei giounds Eiasmiis laboured in- 
cessantly foi the fjanie end, combining inimitable 
wit with immenfec loaining, exposing the folly as 
much as the wiclvcdneHS of igiioiant, naizow- 
minded peisecutiou. The duty of absolute toleia 
tion was insisted ou by Castellio, a Fiencbman, 
who had been a fiiend of Calvin when the Re 
foimei u as a pi of essoi at fiasel Denouncing the 
execution of Beivetiis, he aigued that, if the end 
of Chiistianity be the dilfuRion of a spiiit of bene- 
hcence, pci seen tion must be its exiieme autithesis, 
an<l that, if persecution ca.n be the essential element 
of a lehgion, that leligion must be a cuise to 
mankind 

Most of the Refoimeis weie not advocates of 
univeisal toleiation; but Zwingh legaided eiioi 
as not inheiently blameworthy and held that it 
should be toleiated He went faithei and showed 
a compiehensivo ai>pieciation of human excellency 
apaittiom religious dilleiences 
Loetiua Socnnia was a pionounced advocate of 
leligious liberty, and a clear asscition of the pim- 
ciple IS put foi 111 in the Socinian Catechism of 
Uakow The German Anabaptists and the Dutch 
Aiminians also advocated this piinciple 
8 The Get man settlement, — The Peace of 
Augsbuig (1555) was aiianged between the Roman 
CaUmlics and the Lutherans ; it excluded the Re- 
foi ined Chinch, both Zwinghan and Calvinistio, 
as well as all the mmoi sects Fuithei, this 
anangement left it to the pimees of the seveial 
htntes to decide which of the two permissible types 
of lehgion should be adopted and imposed on then 
subjects Dibagieements between the two paities 
concerned and the exclusion of the Reloimed 
Churches led to the Tlmty Years’ Wai This 
was concluded with the Peace of Westphalia 
(24 fh Oct 1048), to which theie weie tluee paiLies 
— ^the Roman Catholics, the Lutheians, and the 
Reformeis, It made piovision foi none of the 
niinoi sects The pnnees weie allowed to pass 
fiom one of the thice leligions to the othei and to 
require then selected leligion to he imposed on 
then subjei ts to the exclusion of all otliei leligioiis, 
or to admit other religions, as they saw ht. This 
iiglit was called refounnnax. It implied a 

limited and optional toleiation 

Subsequently two mfluonces arose to wdden the conception of 
leligiona liberty (1) pietism, which, as bolli non dogmatic and 
Uiantable, tended toward'? universal toleiation ; and (Z) the 
Glfeot ot the school of natural law Pufendorf maintained that 
no one could bo ooinpelled to embrace a given religion and held 
It to be a fatal necessity that dis&ensiona ahould exist within the 
Ohuicb ChusUanThomasms, the typical illummiat, baeoatho 
pnnojpleof lebgious hbeifcy pn his mndampnlal conception of 
law He distiuguisbes morality from law, on the ground that 
law IS coerrivo while morality cannot be coerced Much more 
js this the case with religion The diRmenco between the 
spheres of the prince and the oleigy is that it is the duty of the 
prince to coeice and the duty of the clergy to teach 'Xho 
olergv should fight heresy ^vith instruction, not by appealing 
to the bpcular aim. While urging those principles in all hie 
worhs, Thomaeius devotes three treatises especially to the 
exposition of them, vi/s the two < Prdgrammato,’ Z^rogrcmmdi de 
in coxdxov&rms leUffioms and 

jproffmtittna nauct teshmonia Mmtim tQUmntm 

dfsiidcninan m rchgiom oompUctm^ pmi), and the giorc 
, jiopulae woric in the vernacular entitled JjmMschtievmr^ehbohe) 


Fib’iUmQi StieUi ileUen In Ihisewoilvs 

he maintains tint all dibbidcntn iul to be toieiited ao long ae 
tiny do not distiub the piibho peace Fredoiick Williara i 
of Prussia used the JU9 lejurmaiKh in favour of allowing Rornan 
Catholics to live in his Piotostant btaie, and his &on Fredeiick 
the Gicat adopted a policy of lolei dion foi all leligionswith 
the cynical idea lhafc, since tboy aiOiOonh fiom the ignoi ance 
of tho people, they weie equivalent m the 1 egum of dogma and 
to be dibUiiguifcihf d only by tbeir greatci oi lesi ethical impoit 
Thus, snu e mumiity is mdept^ndenb of aiticles oi faith, absolute 
icligioug hbeitj shoubl be concoikd In a leacnpb of lOth June 
1710 he says ‘ All religions aic equal and good so long as those 
who profess them are upiight people ‘ Thcio was a tempoiary 
leaction under Frederick William 11 , after which the ut,ht of 
lehgious liberty spread flibt through Prussia and thi n through 
the other Gei man slates, although thetoiiiLoual state recogni 
tion of the Ihroe favouied religions lemainod — a policy of 
generil toleiation, but not of religious equality 

9 England and America —In Urn 16th cent , 
undei the TndoiB, the exticiue Viuitau paity, 

I which had shared with othei Fiotesbants in the 
I puisecutions of Roman Catholic times, did not 
i obtain leligious liheity But the pimciple of 
toleiation was maintained by the Baptists and the 
Congiegationahsis, altliougli theie weie some limits 
to the applications of it The eaily Congiega 
tionalists would exclude from its puvileges both 
[Jnitaiians and Roman Catholics, the lattei as 
tliemselves a })eiHecuiing paity and a dangei to 
Piotestant libeity But John Kobmson, a large- 
minded man of Jibeial views, diow up a covenant foi 
the Pilgnm Fatlieis who sailed in the ‘ Mayflowei ’ 
and founded New England Tho hist instninient 
of this covenant oonfeired equal eivil and leligious 
rights on eveiy membei of any commonwealth. 
A little later the colony of Maiyland, founded by 
a cliaitei fiom Chailes i , gianted toleiation to 
Roman Catholics as well as to Protestants Its 
iiist lawiuns as follows. ‘No peison pioiessing 
to believe m Jesus Christ shall be in any way 
molested 01 (hscountenanced foi hxs or hci leligion, 
01 m the flee exeioise theieot ’ 

The Pilgrim Fathms, who Jiad claimed libcity 
at home, have been blamed foi the inconsistency of 
uitoleiance 111 then own colony when they weie 
settled m Ameiica. The defence is that the ex- 
clusive tJieociaoy that they establinhed implied 
that they regaided themselves as a Oliiirch rathei 
than as a tttate, and as such would refuse membei - 
ship to unfit peisons m accordance with a funda- 
mental Gongiegational principle. But they have 
often been untaiily accused ot nariowness through 
a confusion of two diderent positions— that of the 
eaily settlers in New England who had come fiom 
John Robinson’s chuicli in Holland and were the 
leal Congiegationaii&t immigiants, and that of 
the Puritans who settled later in Massachusetts 
The lattei weie Presbyterians who had never 
adopted the pimciples of religious freedom. It 
was not until the sepaiation fiom England that 
complete equality in leligion was established in 
the United Htatos 

to The English problem.— In the 17th cent 
neithei the bulk oif the Pieshytouaiis noi the 
Episcopal party m a whole had any idea of toleia- 
tioB. Under the early Ktuaxts Laud and the High 
Ghurchj having the uppei hand, persecuted the 
Piesbyteriaiib. Undei the Long Pailiament the 
Presbyterians tiled to force the Oovenant on 
the whole nation. Giomwell took a widei view 
and ordeied his ^ triers’^ not to molest Protestant 
godly men who preached the gospeh - whatever 
their ecclesiastical jinnciples might be, and he 
gave the Jews a legal footing in England. 

At this time the Baptists, the Gongi egatmnalists 
(then known as Independents), ^and tho Quakers 
maintained tho principle of xoligious Iibertyr^the 
lastmamed body basing it on- their doctnhe of the 
inner light, which exeludod all ecclesiastical 
official interference with the individual ^ouL ^ The 
protest of tfiG five Independents at the Westminster 
A 8 S 0 m>ir (I 0 t 3 )r which was mainly I^reabytermu 
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in composition, luaintamed the light of leligious 
liheity 

Liitoi, on tlie Piesbyteiian side, Kichaid Baxtei 
labouied foi Uige measnies of conipiehension, and 
John Goodwin, gencially legaided as a Congrega 
tionaiist, but desciibed by E,uliiu as * a Puiitan su% 
genens~~& rationalist Puiifcan,’ niaintained that 
eveiy loligion, sect, oi schism should be tolerated 
so long as theie was no attempt to inteitere with 
the seciiiity of the State Milton, claimed by 
both Piesbyteiiana and Congiegationalists, but not 
wholly committed to either party, in tiiurnphantly 
vindicating the freedom of the pi ess, pleaded 
eloquently for leligious toleiation In the M?eo- 
pagitica he showed that persecution was both un- 
necessary for the pieseivation of tiuth and a 
hindrance to the diseoveiy of tiuth. He would 
tolerate all Piotestants, including Sucmiaiis, 
Aimimans, and Anabaptists, but not Roman 
Catholics On the Anglican Chuioh side the nioie 
libeial -minded wiibeis weie m favour of toleiation 
and eorapiehenbion. Chilling woith affiuns that 
Protestants are inevcusable if they do violence to 
the consciences ot others He holds it to be a gieat 
sin to force on othei people oui own inteipietations 
of Scriptuie, arguing that this was the cause of all 
the schisms and discouls :of Chiistianity. John 
Hales took a similai line m his tractate Sv/mm 
and Schisiiiatick’t (1636) Jeremy Tayloi, in ins 
famous Liberty of Frophcsying (1646), iias con 
tending foi fieedom of speech against the tyianny 
of the Covenant undei the Long Parliament 

The reaction at the Restoiation and the passing 
of the Act of Unifoimifcy (1662), followed by the 
Conventicle, Five Mile, and Test Acts, naiiowed 
the State Church position and imposed gieat dis 
abilities on Nonconfoimists , tliese weie to some 
extent leheved a little latei by James II ^s In- 
dulgences, but at the expense of the lights of 
Parliament Legal toleiation did not appeal till 
the Revolution In the Declaiation of Bieda 
Chailes il pionused to respect tender consciences , 
but, when well established on the tin one, he iiad 
not the moial couiage to stand to his woicl 

William III obtained his invitation to England 
mainly as the champion of religious libeity His 
aim was to bring about an agreement between the 
Church of England and Piotestant Dissenters 
While in his o\\n countiy, he had been piofoundly 
affected by the ideas of the Dutch Arininians. In 
England lus most tiusted advisei, Bishop Burnet, 
had adumbrated the policy which the kingaffcei- 
wards adopted in a Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconfoi mist (1663). 
William lust aimed at comprehension in 'A Bill 
foi Uniting then Majesties’ Piotestant Subjects ’ 
The failure of this measure to jiabs in the House of 
Commons necessitated anothei line of action. 

II* The Act of Toleration —The Act of Toleia 
tion, which was passed m the yeai 1689, gave lelief 
to Honeonf 01 mists from their chief disabilities , 
but li did not grant complete religious liberty j 
much less did it establish lehgious equality in the 
eyes of the law It exempted Honcontoi mists from 
the pains and penalties of the Act of Uniformity, 
the Conventicle Act, and the Five Mile Act, at 
the same time it lequiied people who desired to 
avail themselves of its privileges to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supiemacy and make a statutory 
declaration against Romish superstitions, and it 
ordeied Honconfoimist ministers to subsoiibe to 
the Articles of the Cliuroh of England with the 
exception of thi’ee'-'those ref ei ring to the traditions 
of the Church, to the homilies, and to the conse- . 
oration of bishops and piiests, a fourth exception, 
that of the article on infant baptism, being allowed 
fpir Baptist ministera* Further, it enacted that 
every mnconformist place of worship should bo 


ceitihed by a bislioi>, an aiohdeacon, oi a justice of 
th e peace Quakei s weie allowed to make a soleinn 
declaiation instead of taking the oaths and weie 
lequiied to declaie then belief m the Tumty and 
in the mspiiatiou of the Bible Neithei Roman 
Catholics noi Unitaiians weie included in the con- 
cessions allowed by this Act, and even oithodox 
Noneonfoinnty was still illegal, tlie peisecutiiig 
laws remaining on the statute hooks, and only the 
exaction of their penalties being foi bidden While 
this measuie was logically inconsistent, it was 
pi aetically sei viceahle as f ai as it went It secured 
a consideiable amount of toleiation 
The same yeai (1689) saw Locke’s lust Lettei 
Conternmg Toleiation published anonymoubly in 
Holland m Latin It was tianslated into Engli&h 
immediately A second and longoi lettei, and a 
thud longer still, followed in leply to answeiing 
letteis Yet a fouith letter completes the senes 
m Locke’s work ; this is not finished The collec- 
tion has become a hteiaiy classic on the subject of 
toleiation Locke bases lus argument on the 
giouTid that the iightful spheie of the State is 
wholly confined to externals and does not extend 
fco leligion, which is internal He holds that not 
only the doetiines and ‘ai tides of faith,’ but also 
‘the outwaid foi in and iites of woislup,’ aie out 
of the piovince of the civil magistiale Such a 
position goes beyond toleration Logically it in- 
volves disestablibhment, been use, if the State is 
not competent to deal with leligious matters at all, 
it follows that it should not patioiiize oi support 
a favoiued leligion any moie than peisecute a 
leligion of which it disappioves With legaid to 
peiseoution, Locke holds bliat it is anti-Chiistian, 
since love of oui fellow-men is of the essence of 
Cluistianity, and it cannot bo maintained that 
peisecutois aie actuated by love to then victims 
in tlie ciueltiea which they piexpetrate. But, while 
on these pimciples Locke would toleiate Jews as 
well as all Piotestant sects, his toleiation does not 
extend to Roman Catliolics oi atheists With 
regal d to the foimei, though he does not name 
them in hib aigument on the subject, he says 

‘That chuich can havo no right to be tolerated by the 
magistrate, which is constituted upon such a bottom, that all 
those who enter into it, do theieby, vpsojactOf delivei themselves 
up to the protection and sciwice of anothei prince ’ l 

He would also exdude peisons ivho hold views 
subveisive of society ana atheists, who, he con- 
siders, are to be included m that oategoiy Thus 
he regaids both these paities as obnoxious to the 
State and to be excluded fiom toleiation on politi- 
cal grounds, not foi then lehgious views Locke 
eaines Ins idea of toleration beyond the political 
sphere to the ecclesiastical, aigumg for libeity of 
thought within the Cliuidies themselves Ho 
wiites 

* What thinlc you of St Athanasius’s Oieed ? Is the sense of 
that so obvious and exposed to every one who seeks it, which 
so many learned men have explained so diilerent ways, and 
which yet a gieat many profess they cannot undei stand ? Oi is 
it necessary to your or my salvation, that you oi I should 
believe and pionounce all tiiose damned who do not believe 
that creed, le eveij piopoaifcion in it? which I fear would 
extend to not a few of the chmch of England , unless we can 
think that people believe, i g assent to the ti uth of propositions 
they do not at all undei stand If over you were acquainted 
with ft country parish, you must needs hav e a strange opinion 
of them, if you think all the ploughmen and milkmaids at 
church understood all the propositions in Afchanabius’s Oreed \ 
it IS more, truly, than I should be apt to think of an> one of 
them , and yet I cannot hence believe myself anthon/ed to 
;iudge or pronounce them all damned . it is too bold an intrench 
mg on the prerogative of the Almighty } to their own Master 
they stand or fall ’ 3 

Undci Queen Anne the toleration that bad been 
obtained by the accession of William and Maiy 
was thieatened by the Schism Act, which made li 
illegal under heavy penalties for any one to keep a 

1 WoiM, new ed , London, 1628, vk 40. 2 Xh p. 47* 

3 Ib p. 410 f, 
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private school oi tench in a semmaiy unless he 
signed a declaiafcion of contoimity to tlie lifcuigy of 
the Chinch of England and obtained a bishop’s 
licence to teach on pioduction of a ceitihcate that 
he had taken the coinmumoii accouluig to the i ites 
of the 0 lunch ot England during the piecedmg 
yeai The queen’s death stajed the execution of 
this diastic measuie, and it was xepealcd m the 
reign of hei successoi, Geoige I Fioin this time 
onvvaicla toleiation with legaid to leligious views 
and piactices was firmly established, but its liiiii- 
tations V, eie still nuiueious It was the rniaimum 
of concession to those who had previously been the 
victims ot pel sedition, Active persecution was no 
longer allowed But the negative policy of ex 
elusion and prohibition left galling giievances long 
unrelieved Toleiation is fai fiom leligious equal 
ity The veiy piactice of it involves an exalted 
position of powei enjoyed by the people who tolei- 
ate as opposed to an infeiioi position in which the 
tol mated aie living, It is not inconsistent with the 
monopoly of juiv lieges by the one class and the re 
fusal of them to the othei If those privileges aie 
iiglits of citizenship, toleration is even possible side 
by side with seuous injustice The toleiated may 
be denied political powei, the pailiaiiientaiy and 
miinicixial iianchi&e, the oppoztunity of election as 
membeis of Pailiament oi of coipoiations, access 
to public schools, colleges and umveisities, whethei 
as pupils 01 as teacheis, and a host of otliei national 
lights and piivileges So it was that undei the 
Ueoiges, ancl even tin oughout much of the 19th cent , 
Nonconformists, Boman Catholics, Unitaiians, 
Jeiv,s, and others suffered fiom various foims of 
exclusion The abolition of the Coiporation and 
Test Acts, Catholic Emancipation, the admission 
of Jews to Pailiament, the peimission to dispense 
with the members oath exti acted in cider to meet 
the case of Mi. Biadlaugh, the thiowmg open of 
the univQisities to Non(‘orifoi mists, the enlaiged 
foundation of giammai schools, and the extension 
of popular education geneially, iiiespective of 
ecclesiastical distinctions, weie all steps beyond 
meie toleiation towaids the goal of leligious equal- 
ity — a goal which in several duectious its advo- 
cates have not yet completely attained 
t2» Toleration m France —The fight for religious 
hbeity winch was waged principally in Geimany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England during the 
16th and 17th centuries passed on to Fiance m the 
18th centuiy The Edict of Nantes (1598) had con- 
ceded toleiation for Piotestants , the i evocation of 
that Edict (1685) i estoied and aggravated persecut- 
ing intolerance Bayle established the mtellectual 
basis of toleiation in lus Dictionncare and in a woik 
entitled Oo7)tmentmre p/alosopliique swi ces paroUs 
de J 6s^ts- Gkri H Con tnmi lo^ d'ent? er — a refutation 
of the misuse of a text popular with persecutoia 
fiom the time of Augustine He holds it to be 
immoral to compel men to pi of ess religion m which 
they do not believe, and also irrational, hccause it 
discourages the discovezy of truth No one, he 
maintains, has a right to claim such complete 
possession of tiuth as not to need to compare lus 
ideas with those of other men. Montesquieu, m 
De V Esprit des lots (1748), aiguea foi religious 
Iibeity and exposes the futility of coercion. 
Bous&eau, in his Contrut social^^ affiims the com- 
plete liberty of individual beliefs ^ neveitheless, 
holding that intolerance is inherent in Christian 
dogma, he would abolish this and establish a civil 
profession of faith in ti'uths indispensable to a 
well-orgauized social life, including that of the 
existence of God. But it was Voltaue who by Ms 
scathing saicasm did moie than any other man 
in Franco dm mg the 18th cent, to put an end to 
persecution and secure tolerance for tlie Protestants 

1 Bli. IV <ib 8. 
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The ideos of these champions of lehgious hbeity 
powei fully moulded the course of the Fiencfi 
Revolution m legaid to leligion and the iiiaveisal 
toleiation that has since pi evaded iii Fiance 

13 The present situation —A policy of fcoleia- 
tion now obtains tin oughout Western Euiope, 
Noifch America, the Butish, Fiencli, and Italian 
colonies, and India, where it is a sateguaid of peace 
and good oidei undei Biitisli lule It is estab- 
lished in Japan and piacLically obseiverl tin ough- 
out the piovinces of Oluna, It is also piactised 
genei ally fchi oughout S Amei lea Eastei n Eui ope 
and Westein Asia aio still excluded fioui its 
pxivileges The exclusiveness ot Tibet is national 
rather than lehgious m elmiactei Thus it is 
appaient that the policy of toleiation lias been 
adoptcel Unougliout the gieatei pait of the civilized 
world 

Apart from the hbeializmg of legislation, great 
progress has been made by means of Modeinism in 
Roman Catholic countiies and by the geneial 
spiead of Chiistian chauty, cultuie, knowledge 
of history, scieiitihc methods of ciiticism, and the 
study of compaiative lehgion, by the softening of 
manners, by scepticism, and by religious indiliei- 
enee, all tending to cool the aidoui of the peisecut- 
ing spiiifc and so to establish toleiation. The 
champions of liberty now lesent tho use of the 
term as lepiesentmg a giacious concession on the 
jiait of the pimleged and claim to go far beyond 
it in then demand foi the abolition, of all theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical piivileges and the estab- 
bsliment of absolute leligious equality. 

Of also aitt Peiiseoutton 

LiTERATmtu —The llleiatuie of toleiation la irameiise A few 
of the more linpoitant woiha aie TertulUau, ad 
Lactantius, DwxncR lni>tduUoiies , Vincentms, EputoloSy 98, 
17, Marsihiis of Padua, Pocii, 13th cent , Faustus 

Socinus, Ojpsm, 2 vola , Iienopohs, 1656, Milton, Aieapaqi’^ 
ttca^ Xjondon, 1644 , John Goodwin, Plea /or Ptbetty of <7on- 
6 ci/> 7 ice, 1644, Locke, l^ntola de Gouda, 1089, 

Eiifi (ji , London, 1680; P Co'tmnenlax'i e philohophime 

siir ces 3 Ja)oles de Jlms-^Ohnat Conti am leii (rentieii 2 vols, 
Oftntorberv, 1686, Supplement du Commentmret eta , Ilambuig', 
1088 , S Pufendorf, l)e hahitu religioms Chnstianae ad vitam 
eimlemt Bremen, 1687, JEnff fci , London, 1098; C Thomasms, 
Dxaputatio an haeresis m oii7nen, 1697, Rousseau, Contrat 
Sooidi!, I^ariB, 1762 , F M de Voltaire, CtVaitfsun latoUmnce, 
»lo 1768, eio , J S Mill* On Liberty ^ London, 1S59, Jules 
Simon, La lAberUde conswwce®. Pans, 1872 , J C Bluutschli, 
Gesch dee Heohtea der reliqmen BekenntnimfretheitjBlheiiald, 
1867, P Schaff, The Pi ogress of Rdtgious Pteedomas sliewi 
mthe ifist of Toleiation A cts^ New York, 1889 , H Furstenau, 
j)as OrundreoJit dei Ueligionsfreiheit nath seiner gesohtchtl 
EntwicMung und keutigen Geltung tn Peutschland^ Leip^iig-, 
1891 , M Creighton, PerseenUona^ Tolerance^ Loudon, 1896 , 
Wallace Sfc John, The Contest J 01 Libeily of Consoienee m 
England^ Chicago, 1900 , L Dubois, Bayle etla tolerance, Pans, 
1902, L Robert, Voltaiieet I’lntoldrajice leligieune, do. 1004; 
Liugi Lux/atti, La Libeitd di Conscieruae di Scwiza, 1909, 
French tr , Paris, 1911 , G. Bonet Maury, Uist de la lib&rU 
de conscience en Fiance {1698-1905)^^ do 1909 , W, E H Lecky, 
Hist (f the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ratumahsmin 
Europe, auth ed , London, 1930 , A A Seaton, The Thmy 
of Toleration under the later Stuarts, Oambndge, 1911 , H F 
Russell Smith, The Theory of Religious Liberty in the Reigns 
ojf Qhai let XI and James JI , do 1911 , Lord Acton, Hi^st of 
Freedom and other Essays, London, 1007 , Francesco Kufint, 
Religious Liberty, Eng tv, do 1912; J, B Bury, A Zlist of 
Freedom Of Thotight (Home Univeraity Lihrary)^ do 1918 

W. F. Abeney. 

TOLERATION (Muhammadan). — Muslim 
toleiation may be considered undei two distinct 
aspects, with respect to ( 1 .) the faithful tliem-selves, 
and (ii.) non-Mualims, 

(i.) ’Wilhm tho circle of the Muslim Church tho 
basis for toleration la found m the saying tradition- 
ally aitiibuted to Muhammad ; * Ihhtilafn urmmVb 
rahmai^^," ‘ Bifi’erence of opinion in my community 
is a {manifestation of divine) nieieyJ In accord- 
ance with this principle* it has been possible for 
the four schoofe (madhkah) of theologians and 
legists into which the Bunnis are divided, viz. 
^anafl, MalikS, ShafiT, and ffanball,' to oxiat side 
by side, and for each of them to permit diffexenco 
of opinion even in iU own rnid-st. Tbeie has been 
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cibundancG ot conlioveiay bet’N\oen these schools, 
but instances of open nolonce have been laie ^ A 
similai basis tor toleiation was found in the ti edi- 
tion al saying of the Pioi)liet ‘My coniniiuiity 
will become divuled into 73 sects/ and leudeied 
possible the ample hccUuiari developmeut m the 
Muhainiuadaii ivoild Instances have occuiied 
fioiu time to time of the peisecution of one sect by 
anotliei/but a raoie chaiacteiistic featuieof the 
Muslim Chmch has been the freedom allowed to 
the exposition of leligxous doctiine, and the common 
HeiiUment of pimces and people lias geneially 
(oiideiniied iiitoleiaiice on tiie pait ot piofessed 
theologians.'^ 

(u ) The lecognition of rival leligious systems, 
as possessing a divine levelation, gave to Islam 
fiom the outset a theological ba^is foi the toleia- 
tion of non-Muslims Judaism and Ohiistianity 
aie lepie&ontcd in the Qui’ftn as foinis ot tho 
Xnimitive taith given to man and taught by a 
senes of piophets fiom Adam onwards * 

*Men were of one iclif,ion only, then they diaa}?ieed with 
one nnobher ’ 4 ‘ Mankind wae but one people , then God i aiaed 
up pioph< la to annouiK e f?lad iidniga ftnd to warn, and Ho sent 
down With thorn the Book with the tiuth, that it might decide 
tho disputes of men ’ o 

T>ut Jewish and Christian teacheis had coiiupted 
the purity of this piimitive faith, wdiich Muham- 
mad as ‘the seal of the piophets’" came to pio- 
elaim anew 

Tins lecognition of a common G-od is put foi waid 
in the QiuMn as the basis foi fiiendly relations 
with the followers of rival cieeda, in the following 
veises . 

*Say to those who have been given the Book and to the 
Ignorant, Do ye accept I&lauiV Then, If they accept Islam, aie 
they guided aright , but if they turn away, then thy duty is 
only preaching ‘Those who have inherited the Book aftci 
them [/ e tho Jews and the OiiristiansJ are in peiplexity of 
doubt concerning it For this cause summon thou [them to tho 
faith J, and vvaJk uprightly therein as tliou hast been bidden, 
and follow not their deaiies, and say, In whateoevei Books God 
hath sent down do I believe , I am commanded to decide justly 
between you , God is voui Loid and our Loid , vve have our 
works and you have your works , between us and you let there 
be no stiife, God will make ua all one, and to Him shall we 
rotmn ’ 8 ‘ Dispute ye nob, save in kindliest soi b, with the people 
of the Book , save with such of them as have dealt wrongly 
[with you], and say ve, We behevo m uh.it has been sent down 
to ua and hath been sent doivn to lou Cm God and jour God 
is one, and to Him aie we self surrendered " 

Muslim theologians have found a sanction for 
the toleration of religions othei than Judaism and 
Chnstiauity in passages such as the following . 

*To every iicople have Wo appointed observances which they 
obwvc, theioforo let them not dispute the matter with thee, 
but summon them to thy Bord • Veiily thou art gmded aright 
But if they debate with thee, then say God best knovvebh what 
ye do ’10 ‘If any one of those who join god*! with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum m order that he may hear 
the word of God , then let him reach hiS place of Safety ’ U 
‘They who had jomeii other gods with God say, “Haa He 
pleased, neithei we nOr our forefathers had worshipped aught 
but Him, nor had we, apaife fiom Him, declared anything un- 
lawful ” Thus acted they who were before them Yet Is the 
duty of the apostles other than plain spoken preaching? * 

The cleaiest injunction of toleration is m the 
verse, ‘Let theie be no compulsion m leligion/^® 
and foicible conveision is condemned m the words : 

‘But if thy Loid had pleased, verilv all who ate m tho world 
Would have behoved together Wilt thoir then compel men to 
become believms? Ho soul can believe but by the permission 
of God/ U 

In liainiony with the injunctions of the Qui’an 
IS Mnl^ammatl’s letter to the bishops, priests, and 
monks of Hajian promising them the pioteotion of 
Grod and His axiostle for their churches, their re- 
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ligious services and monastic iii:»tituUous, and liee 
doni from distui banco ot any mteifeierice with 
thou iightb, bo long as they lemamed laithful to 
thou obligations^ Ho pei nutted the Jews m 
Medina to piactise then own faith, until then 
implacable hostility led to then expulsion from 
the city, cind he gave msU actions to Muadh b. 
Jabal, whom he sent on a mission lo Yamnn in 
10 A H , that he was not to compel any .lew to 
abandon hi>s leligion ^ 

The tcaUiing of the f^ui’an and the piactice of the Piophot 
thus seived as a cleai basis foi loleiation ot the Christi'iii and 
Jewish faiths As mention is mnrla of the Sabi ins ni Ihp 
(Qur’an, 3 they also wtre consideitd to have icccivt-d some dnine 
revelation and thciefoio to be enuiltd to toleiUion, it w 
possible that the tlaimnians (q « ) and Maud cans (q V ) claimed 
to be Sabiaiis in oidei to enjoy the same tolLiaiion-* Then 
praiUce of heathen iites iiatuially nave offoiiCL to orthodov 
filufahm feeling, and the khahlah al lyilnt 0).^2-934) is said to 
have eonsuIUd the juiibt Abu yu’id al Istiklui aa to whether 
tho Sabians slumld coni miie Lo be tolciated oi not, and woa told 
that, aa they weia neiLliei Jews noi Ohiistians, but woi shipped 
the planets, they ought to be exteuninited , however, the 
khalifah allowed the Sabiaiia to buy thcmselvea off and dis 
regarded the decision of this pious theologian ^ About foity 
veaia latei hia successor, Tii’ili amnllah, pioinulgated a fieah 
edict of toleiation m favoui of the Sabians, guai an teeing to 
them piotecbion foi themselves, then wives, and piopeity, and 
f ice access to then temples and places of piayer, and the un 
disturbed peifoimance ot the iites of their religion ^ Then last 
temple was not destroyed until 1230, and then by the he liheii 
Mongols 7 

Political expediency, and the desiie of the juiiats of tho 
2nd cent of tho Hijra to make the leligmua law tally with the 
accepted piactice, pionipLed the extension of a sinnlai toleiation 
to such faiths as were not mentioned in the (^ui’.in, but weie 
found to have adherents in the rapidly gi owing Muhammadan 
enipue , e g , when Arab rule was extended into Pciaia, it was 
aveiied that Muhammad had given duecUons that the Zoioas 
tnans wore to be treated exactly like the Ahl al kitab (* people 
of the Book') 8 

The Zoi oastriane appear to have been but little disturbed in 
the exercise of then cult up to the peiiod of the fall of the 
‘ Abb isirl dynasty 0 Thei e is ev cn an account of a Muhammadan 
general (in tho leign of Mii‘t i?im, 833-812) who oideied an imam 
and a mu’adhdhiTi to bo dogged because thej had destioyeda 
file temple m Sughd and built a mosijuo m its pi ue u> In the 
10th cent , three centuries aftei the conquest of Peisia, file 
temples were to be found in almost every piovim e H 

Even the MaaichaBana (jj v ), though not entitled to toleration 
accoiding to Muhammadnu law. suivived as a sopaiate sect 
until the end of the lOlh cent , in the leiga of Ma’mun, 
ya/dfinbakht, the leadei of the sect, held a public disputation 
with the Muslim theologians in Bughdid 12 

Tho se\ eie condemnation of Idolatiy m tho Qur’an l** seems to 
have made any toleration of idol worshippeis impossible foi a 
Muslim ruler, but already in the leign of Ilaiun Muslim law 
had granted the privilege of paying }vzyah to idolaters — woi 
shippers of idols, flie, and atones— and thus gave them a pi ice 
among the tolerated cults 14 The khalifah ‘Uthman, in dealing 
with the heathen Beibeis, followed tho pieccdcnt ot ’Um u in 
regard to the Zoroasbnans, and allowed thorn to paj qizyah ift 
In India tho BiJhmans appear to have paid qizyak fiom tho 
eailiest days of Arab domination, lo and to have been allowed to 
retain their faith undisturbed, but the building of nt w temples 
wa*; held to bo illegal 17 Though duimg the latei Muharamadau 
conqiiesta there was a considerable desti notion of Hindu 
temples, the settled Muhammadan govemmenta appear often 
to have lespected the sUle endowments granted by the fmnier 
Hindu rulers to religious foundations, as was done m tlie case 
of the temple of Brahinan.lbild In the piovmce of Smd, wheie 
Muhammadan rule was fiiflt established m India At a much 
later date, m the 16th cent , the Muhammadan government of 
Bengal is said to have laisod tho laige sum of £100,000 a ycai 
by licensing the woi ship of Jagannath in Oilssajis and even 
Haidai All and Tipu Multan, usually to nofcoiious foi then 
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intfjktance louaidh thcji Ilurdu iubjec La, made yuntb of 
money to blie inonaateiy of ferU]g;Cu, one of the most famous 
Hhtmeii m S India 3 The saiim tiadition smvivcs in pio^cnfe 
Muhammadan stites in Indn, amh as ITaidairdiui and lUha 
walnui, whmh still ilvluucs foi tiie tnippoit or iliiula 

temples ^ 

Even 111 sm h i Iiaibaious eountiv is JJaluchistrin the Hindus 
enjoyed leh^^ious loleiaiion in consideiahon of their payment 
ot jizyah, ‘They wne fiee fiom pci‘aCCiition and molestation , 
in any dispute with the tiibosmcn they could a]ipt.al to tlum 
piotectoi oi the heidman for a fail hcaiinj^ and n fan* settle 
ment, the hnnoui of then women was lespcoled , then religion 
was tolciatcU , no one tampoied with then customs ’ ^ 

The noii-Mublim living nuclei a Muhammadan 
government was styled a dhwiml (lit ‘ one with 
whom a compact has been made’), and the condi- 
tiona undei which he lived were supposed to be 
logulated by the agieements made with the Muslim 
conqueiois as they extended then dominion ovei 
vaiious oitiob and. districts As an example of 
such an agieemeiit, tiie conditions may be quoted 
that aie ^aid to hav e been diawn up when Jeiusalem 
came uiulci Muslim lule in A D 638 

* In the uame of God, the Meioiful, tho Oompasaionate ^ This 
iti the security vvhkh ‘Umar, the seivant of God, tho coin 
mandci of the faithful, gn-nta to the people of Aelia He 
jpfiants to all, whether sick oi sound, secmity foi their lives, 
then possessions, then churches and their crosses, and £oi all 
that couceins their leligion Their churches shall not be 
changed into dwelling jjlaces, nor destroyed, neither shall they 
nor then appuitenances be in any way dnmmshed, nor the 
C 10 SSC 8 of the inhabitants noi aught of bheir possesslona, nor 
shall anj constraint be put upon them in the matter of their 
faith, noi shall any one of them be harmed ' 

7Mie theoiy wab that the dhimmi, in rotmn toi 
fciibute [Mid and in eonsideiafcion of ^ood behavioui, 
leceived piotection fiom the Muslim government 
and immunity for life, piopexty, and leligion 
Tiadition attubufced to the Piophet a wainmg 
against the disxegaid of this compact 'Whoevei 
wrongs one with whom a compact has been made 
[z e s, d/umtnij and lays on lum a buiden beyond 
his strength, I shall be his accuser ’ ‘ Whoever 

torments the dhimmls^ toiments me A sniiilai 
consideiation fox them was shown by the khallfah 
'Umar, who in liis testament enjoined on his 
successor . ‘ I commend to your caie the dhimmis 
of the Apostle of God, boe that the agieemeiifc 
with tliem lb kept, and that they be defended 
against then enemies, and that no buiden be laid 
upon them beyond then sUength’^ Similarly, 
'Ali, when be appointed Muhammad b Abi Balci 
governor of Egypt in 36 A H , bade lum do justice 
to the dhimmis,^ In a like spiiit, the Turkisli 
code ordains that the dhimmis are not to be clis- 
tmbed in the exercise of then religion ^ 

The actual practice apiioais to have vaiied 
according to local conditions and the charactei of 
the iocaf government , and by the 2nd cent, of the 
Hijra, when some codificatton was made of tlie 
law relating to the dhimmis^ more harsh and in- 
toleiant regulations had come into foioe than 
those of eaiiiei times But in the first century of 
Aiab lule the various Christian churches enjoyed 
a toleration and a freedom of lehgiouB life such 
as had been unknown for geneiations under the 
Byzantine government. We have the contempoi- 
ai y testimony of the Nestorian patiiaroh, Isho'yabh 
HI (A B 680-660), whoj writing to the pumate of 
Peisia, says 
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‘Thu Aiabs, to wiioin God at this timo had f,nrn the empire 
of the uoild, behold, they aiu amons' you, iw >e know well, 
and let they attack nob the Ohiistian faith, but, on tho con 
tiarv, they fiuoui om lohtjion, do honom to oui puests and 
tlie hcuntB ot tho Loid, and cimfcr benefits on thuiohcs and 
monastei ics ’ i 


Indeed, the ChiiicU to which this ecclebiaslK 
belonged exhibited a iGinaikablo expansion undei 
Muhammadan lule, missionaiies weie sent fiom 
Peibia to China and India, both of wdiich weie 
laibed to the dignity uf luetio poll tan sceh m hiio 
Sbh cent , about the same peiiod the Nustoiians 
gamed a tooting m Egypt, and later spiead the 
Giuistian taibh light auoss Asia, and by the llbh 
cent had gained many oonveifcs fiom among the 
Tataib 2 But by the 2nd cent ot thelduh immmian 
eia the condition of the Cluistians had become 
less toleiable. The vietoiioua aimies that esfcab 
hshed Aiab rule ovei Syua and Pemia appear to 
have been little swayed by religious consKlera 
tions, and undei the uile of the Umayyads the 
Cluisbian and other non-Muslim leligious coin 
mumbles seem to have been little regaided except 
AS sources of levenuej but under the 'Abbasids a 
change m tho attitude of the government made 
itself felt. The oi thodox leaction whic h supported 
this dynasty and the union of the spmbual and 
tempoial powei which chaiaoteiized it tended to 
make the administration of the existing laws moie 
oppiessiye, In tho course of the long stiiiggle 
with the By/antine empire the khalifahs had had 
occasion to disti nst the loyalty of theic ChriHtian 
subjects, and the iieacbery of the empeior 
Nikephoios was not iinpiobably one of the reasons 
foi the hai slier tieatment initiated by Hfiriin al- 
Basliid (786-809), who oideied the Chiistiaiis to 
wear a distincUve dress and give up to Mubluns 
the government posts which they held But the 
piesciuptions of the junsts and tlieologians^ weie 
often more in tolerant than the actual practice of 
the government, and it would be rash to assume 
that the tieatment meted out to the non-Mualim 
population coirespouded exactly with the pim- 
cipies which they laid down Hai uu’s great j mist, 
Abu Yilsuf,^ leaves no alternative to the Aiabs of 
the liiddali (i.e. the Defection, after the death of 
the Prophet) or to the idolatrous Arabs, except 
death or the acceptance of Iblam, but Coetam® 
has proved that the eaiiy conquerois had no jiower 
to entoiee such a principle, and historical facts do 
not show that any such altemAtive was actually 
imposed on the heatlien Arabs 

Bui piotests against cruelty towaidh t\\^dhimmti> 
Aie not wanting m the woika of Musliin legists 
iljemselves , eg, Abu Yiisuf ^ claims foi the 
dhurnnls gen tie treatmont; they are not to be 
beaten when called upon to pay ivzyah, or to be 
made to stand m the sun, or to be Loiinented in 
any way , and he niakea an earnest appeal to lus 
pation, Hariin, on tlieii behalf 

‘ It: 19 in^umbenfe on tho ooninmndei: of the faithful (may God 
giant thee hia aid 1) that thou deal gently with those that have 
a covenant with thy Prophet and fehj'' coUBin, Muiminniad (the 
peace and blesemg- of God be upon hpu 1), and tliat thou take 
cate that they be not wronged orlltfcreateaand that no harden 
be laid upon them beyond fcheu strength, and that no paib of 
their belongings be taken troin them aeyrmcl what they are m 
duty bound to pay, for it is related of the Apostle of Ood (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon hmi 1) that he said, Whoso- 
ever wrongs Olio with whom a compact has been made a 
dhirrmi] or imposes a burden on him beyond his strength, I 
shall be his accuser on the day of Judgment 'V 

Ibu QEbim al-Gbazzi (t 1612) rnamtaius that the 
majority of Mualim juristfi hold that the dhmvmH 
must be treated wiUi kiudness and consideration 
and ti6b wrth contempt, when he comes to pay the 
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pzyah ^ Commenting on this passage neaily two 
centuiies latei, ai*Ruinawi (1 1694) enteis a pio- 
test against such fanatical glosses on Qur'^dn, ix 
29, as aie lefeiied to in axt Peksecutioi^, and 
holds that the phrase ‘ being humbled ^ implies 
only oonfoinuty to the regulations of Islam in 
legard to the and that these words give 

no justification foi the rough tieatment sometimes 
inflicted on a dhirmm when he paid pzycth—e g , 
that he should be made to stand with bent head 
and back befoie the eolleetoi of the tax, who 
should slap hi& face and pull his beaid — for (as he 
rightly says) tUeie is no evidence that the Piopliet 
or any one of the khalifahs acted in such a 
manner,® 

A powerful influence in the direction of tolera- 
tion in a peiiod when feeling was acerbated against 
the Christians, and when the diaoidei m Muham- 
madan adminibtiation made then position moie 
precanous and exposed them to the tyianny of 
local officials, was the extension of the ichgions 
oiders, especially that of the Qadinyyah, and 
the popularizing of that mystical piesentation of 
leligiouB thought in which devout Muslims found 
consolation after the devastations of the Mongol 
conquests. 'Abd al-Qadn al-Jllani (fllGfl), the 
founder of the oidei lefeired to, emphasized the 
virtues of chanty and meekness, and his attitude 
and that of his followers towards the Chiistians 
was kindly and sympathetic ® The tendency of 
Persian mysticism was opposed to any emphasiz- 
ing of religious difierences, and the teaching of 
the poets who wiole under the influence of this 
mystical movement often made for tolerance , a 
well known example is the stoiy of Abraham in 
Sa’di’s BUstdn^^ m which the patiiaroh is rebuked 
hy God for lefusing his chanty to an aged hie- 
woishipper on the ground of his infidelity. But 
in the present article attention may rathei be 
diawn to instances ol- toleration in contrast to the 
fanatical usage of legislation , e .9 , though the 
so-styled Pact of ’Umar® foihade tho building of 
new churches, tlieie was consideiable variation of 
opinion among the Muslim legists themselves on 
tins question, flora the more liberal ^anafi doc- 
trine, which declai ed that, though it was unlawful 
to build chuichea and synagogues in Muslim 
territoiy, those already existing could bo lepaxred 
if they had been destroyed oi had fallen into 
decay, while m villages where the tokens of Islam 
weie not appaient new chuiches and synagogues 
might be built, to the intoleiaut Uanbali ruling 
that they might neither be elected noi bo restored 
when damaged or ruined. Some legists held that 
the piivileges vaiied accoiding to treaty rights * 
in towns taken by force no new houses of prayer 
might he elected by dhimTHtSi but, if a special 
treaty had been made, the building of new 
chmches and synagogues was allowed But, like 
so many of the lucubiafcions of Muslim legists, 
these prescnptions bore but little relation to actual 
facts Schoolmen might agree that the dktmmis 
could build no houses of prayei in a city of Muslim 
foundation, but the civil authoiity permitted the 
Copts to erect churches m the new capital of Cairo 
The fact that 'Umar b 'Abd al-'Aztz {717-720) 
oidered tlio destruction of all recently consUacted 
churches, and that moie than a century later the 
fanatical al-Mutawakkil (847-861) had to repeat 
the same oidei, shows how little the prohibition 
of the bu-jUling of new chmches was put into force j 
and both Chri&tian and Muhammadan historians 
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lecoid numeious instances of the election of new 
chuichea, some of them buildings of great magnifi- 
cence 1 Al Mucjtadir (908-982) even gave oidera 
himself for the lebuildmg of some chmches at 
llamlah in Palestine, which had been destioyed 
by Mnliainmadans during a not ® 

Muslim law made death the pumshment fox 
apostasy {q v ), and the conveifc to Islam was not 
allowed to ictuxn to hi& foimei faith, but instances 
are not unknown of a more toleiant view vindicat- 
ing fieedom of conscience in such cases 

Even the mad Hakim (096-1020), whose peisecutions caused 
many Jews and Christians to abandon their faith, ordeied the 
churches that had been destio>ed to be rebuilt, and the pro 
pertv settled on the olmrchos that had been taken from the 
Christians to be restored to them, and allowed the unwilling 
converts to leturn to their old faith ^ It is stated by more 
than one Muhammadan wntei that Moses Mairnonides uridei 
the fanatical lule of the Almohada in Spam feigned conveision 
to Islam, but fled to Egypt and there openly declared himself 
to be a Jew , that towards tho end of his life a Mushm juiis 
consult from Spam denounced him foi his apostasy and 
demanded that the evtionie penalty of the law should be 
inflicted on him for this offenco , but the case was quashed by 
al Q.idi al Fadil 'Abd al Rabmi b 'Ali (one of tho most famous 
of Muslim judges and prime minister of Saladin), who authorl 
tatively declared that a man wlio had been con\ortGd to Ihlun 
by force could not lightly bo consideied to be a Mnslnn ^ 
Jewish wi iters, jealous loi the honoui of then great co religion 
ist, have disputed the accuracy of this stoiy, though the first 
who inarrafcea it, Ibn al Qifti, was himself a contemporary of 
Mairnonides ,0 but in reference to Muhammadan tolciation it is 
of inteicst io note that the decision of al Qadi al-Fadil is re 
pox ted without contradiction 01 condemnation In tho same 
spirit, when Ghazan, xlkhan of Peisia (1205-1304), disco vexed 
that the Buddhist monks who had become Muhammadans at 
the beginning of his reign (when their temples had been 
destroyed) only made apicteiue of being convex ted, he gi anted 
pex mission to all those who so wished to return to Tibet, where 
among their Buddhist fellow- countxymen they would be fiee 
once more to follow then own faith J B Tavernier ^ tells a 
similar story of some Jews of Ispahan who were so gnevou'ib 
persecuted by the governor ‘that either by fotce or cunning he 
caused them to turn Mahometans , but the king (Shah ‘Abbas 
n [1642-1667]), undei standing that only power and feax had 
constrained them to turn, suffei’d them to resume then own 
leligion and to live in quiet ' The YazidTs who were foiced to 
accept Islam uiidei the oppressive rule of Badr Khan Beg in 
1844, were peimitted by an imperial firman to leturn to their 
own creed three j ears latex ? 

The practice of Muhammadan governments 
seems, goneially, to have been to leave to each 
feopaiate piotected community the management of 
its internal affaus, and to peimit the religious 
leadeis to administex the laws as to mairiage, 
inheritance, etc,, in accoi dance with the ordin- 
ances of the 2 iarticu]ai faith as accepted hy tho 
pei&ons concerned, in some instances in ciimmal 
cases also,^* though, accoiding to Abu Ilanifah, 
bheie was no obligation lesting on the Muham- 
madan govemment to lecognize the decisions of 
such a judge or on the dimmiis to conform to 
them.® But, if an appeal was made to the Muslim 
judge, he would decide tho case on the basis of the 
Qui’an and Muslim law, and some jurists held that 
the State could even insist on the axiphcafcion of 
Muslim law in oases of inheiitanoe in which the 
public treasury would theieby derive more benefit 
than if the special law of tlie d/mnims concerned 

iFor examples see Ainold, Tha PieaoJnng of pp, 

2 Eiityohius, Annales, ed L Oheikho, Pans, 1906-00, n 82 

J Ibn Khalhkau, Biographical l)iotiona'iy.%u Mae(4uckm de 
Slane, Pans, 1843-71, lii 461 

4 Ibn al Qifti, TaWlhli ed J Lippert, Leipzig, 

1903, p 318, line 6, p 319, lines 10-19 , Abu‘1 Pavaj, Ta'rXkh 
MuthtOA^ai al^Duwal, Beuufc, 1800, p 417 f , Ibn Abi ITsaybi'ah, 
'JJyun al anh0.*fi tahaqat al atibha , ed. A Muller, Konigaberg, 
1884, li 117 

0 See A Berliner, * Zur Bhreiirettung des Mairnonides,* in 
Moses hen Maimon^ ^ein LetfeUt seme yverkound sein 'Einfims. 
Zui Brinne^mig an den aiehenhunderthton fodestag des 
MaimomdeSi Leipzig, 1914, n 103 i? 

Voyages though Taitary into Persia md the iSast 
Indies f Eng tr., London, 1677, p 160 

7 G P Badger, The mUonans. and their JhimlSy London, 
1852,1 183 f 

0 Arnold^, p 146. 

®Mawaidi, OonshtuUones Pohiiece, ed M. Enger, Bonn, 
1853, p. 108 f 
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were applied ^ Ifc la lecoided of Khayi b Nu'aym, 
a judge m about the middle ot the 8Ui cent , 

that, attei heaiing the ca&ey of the Mu&lims inside 
the mos(pie, he would sit on the steps outside the 
gate in the afternoon and heai the cases of the 
Chiistians and Jews, testing the value of the 
evidence of the witnesses by mquiimg into then 
credibility among then co lehgioriistb ^ 

An impoitant testimony to the toleiation of 
Muslim lule is the fact that persecuted Cluistian 
and othei sects took lefuge in Muhammadan lands, 
to enjoy theie the undistnibed exeioise of tlieii 
several cults When the Byzantine emperoi, Leo, 
in 714, instituted a peisecution against the Mon- 
tanists and the Jews, foicibly compelling them to 
submit to baptism, while some burnt themselves 
alive lather than sufloi the loss ot leligious free- 
doni, othois fled for safety into the neighhouiing 
Arab temtoiy ® The persecuted Spanisli Jews at 
the end of tlie 15th cent took lefngo in Turkey in 
enoimons numbers^ The Calvinists of Hungary 
and Tian^'ylvania and the Unitaiians of the lattei 
countiy long yircteued to submit to the Tuiks 
lathei than fall into the hands of the fanatical 
house of llapsbuig , ® and the Piotestants of 
Hilesia in the 17th cent looked with longing eyes 
towards Turkey and would gladly have puichased 
religious fieedom at the price of submission to 
Muslim lule.^* Tlie Cossacks, who belonged to the 
sect of the Old Believers and were persecuted by 
the Russian State Church in 1736, found in the 
dominions of the sultan the toleiation wluch their , 
Chiistian biethien denied them I 

Ot toleiation in the Muhammadan world gener- 
ally it may be said that it w^is moie operative in 
the earlier centuries of the Hijia than m the days 
of the decline of the khalifate or tlie unhappy 
period of the Mongol conf|uefatb oi in modem times 
wlien the piessiue of Cluistian Boweis exasper- 
ated Muslim feeling The civil govoinment has as 
a rule been more toleiant than the cleigy, and the 
regulations of jiiiists have seldom been ynit into 
foice with all then iigoni j though practice has 
varied AVith time and place, the poisecutions® that 
have occur! ed have been excited by some special 
and local ciicumstanees lathei than inspiied by a 
settled principle of intolerance The judgment of 
A de Gobineau is on the whole justified by the 
facts of history 

‘Sil’on s^parc 1ft doctilne leligioiise de la n6ceB'3li6 politique 
qm &oi2Veni ftpail6etagi en souno3H,ilu*ostpa‘}deieligio« plus 
toMiante, on pourrait piesque cUre plus indif!6renLe sui la foi 
des hommes, que I'JsIatn Cette disposition oiic/inique cst si 
forte qu'en dehors des caa ou In laiaon cVEiat un«ie eii jeii a 
porW les ((omerneiuentb innsulmans ^lae fan a aime de tout pom 
ten dr e runit6 de foi, la toleiance la plus complete ft 6 to la 
itjjle fourme par le dogine Qu'on ne s'liu^te pas aux 
violences, aux cruauUs coinnuaea dans une oocasmn oudansune 
autre SJ on y regarde de prfes, on ne tardeia pas y d^oonvru 
dos causes toutes politiques ou toutes do passion hiiniame et 
de temp6mment oheK le souveram ou tlans Ics populations 
Le fait rehgieux n*y est nivoquil que ( omme pictexte et, 
en r4alit6, il leate an dehors * o 

To thib sobci conclusion of tlie hi^itoiian may be 
added the eloquent outbiii st of one of the Spanish 
Muhammadana ivlio waa diiven out of his native 
country on the occasion of the last expulsion of 
the Moiiscoes in 1610 , 

‘Did our vicLoiious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Ohi jstianity out of Spain, when it wag In their power ? Did they i 
nob suifer your forCfatheia to enjoy the free use of their iites ! 
at the same time that they wove their chains? Tg not the j 


1 RJKJxxiv: ( 1801 ] m)-m, 

2 Al-Kindi, Kitab al ed* B Ouest, London, 1912, p. 

S61 

3 MichaqJ the Elder, ii. 489-il90 \ Theophanes, Ohronogi aplm 
(F(?cvUi 910,812) 

^ Lft Jonquitre, Hi$t de Vampire ottoman^ new ed , ii 601 
6 ih, n 266; J Soheffler, tWokeji-BrhHfft, lCb4, § 45f ; T. 
Oaa/bowtt, ta Pologne et I'Mm, Pails, 1007, p 61* 

6 Sohefher, H8 7 La Jonqm^re, li 482, 

8 See art* PBHSi'OiH'ioif (Muhammadan) 

Le& et lee philoeophm dans VAsie eent'iate^ Pans, 

tS05, pi 24 L 
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absolute injunction of our Prophet, that whatsoever nation la 
conqueud by Jlusalnian ateel, should, upon the pa>Mnejit of 
a moderate annual tribute, bo peunitttd to peiseveie In their 
own pristine peisuasion, how absuid goever, 01 to embrace 
wlmtcv cr belief thej themselves host approved of ? If there 
may have been some examples of foiced conveivions, they arc 
ao laiG as scarce to doseive nienlionuif,, and only attempted by 
men who had not the fear of Uod, and the Piophet, befoie then 
eyes, and who, m so doing, hft^e acted diiectly and dlametii 
call^ conti ary to the holy precepts and oidinanoes of Islam 
which cannot, without baciilege, be violated by any who would 
ho held woithy of the honouiable epithet of Mii&alman 
You can never piodiice, among us, anj bloodthirsty, formal 
tubunal, on account of dilTerent pcisuasiona in points of faith, 
that anvwi&e approaches ^ 0111 exeoiable Impiisition Oui anna, 
It IS tiuo, aic evei open to receive all who aie riiapobed to em 
brace our i eligion , but we aie not allowed bj our sau ed Alcoran 
to tyiannize over consciencefl Oui piosdytes have all iinagin 
able cTiLouragLinent, and have no soonei pi of eased God's Unity 
and HIb Apostle’a mission bub they become one of ua, without 
Ti serve, talung to wife our daughters, and being employed in 
posts of tnist, honour and pioflt , we eonteutint^ ourselves with 
only obliging them to wear om habit, and to seem true believers 
in outward appearance, without evei offering to examine their 
consciencps, piovided they do not openly revile or piotaneour 
rtligion it they do that, iv e indeed punish tbemaa they deceive , 
since their conversion wag voluntai ily, and was not by coinpul 
Sion ’ 1 

LiTiiRA'i UEE •— Baladhuri, wA aZ Buldmi, ed M J deGoeje, 

Levderi, 1806, Taban, An?ialSf ed M J de Qoeje and otheis, 

I do 1879-1901, Abu Yusuf Ya’qub b Ibrahim, aZ ZAaidj, 
Oaiio, 1302 A n , Michael the Elder, Chromque de Michel le 
I Sgnen, ed J II Ohabot, 4 \ola , Pans, 1890-1901 , L Caetani, 
Ajinab OelV Isldm, Milan, 1005-14 , H A Gibbons, The 
Foundation oj the Ottoman Umpire, Oxford, 1916, pp 78-81, 
A de la Jonquii6re, Uvft de VFmpiie (Jitoman, new ed , 2 
vols , Pans, 1914 , H M Elliot, The Hiht qf India, as tohl 
by iti> own Uistoi'tans, 8 vols, London, 1872-77, D Chwol- 
sohn. Die Ssahiei und der St Peteisbmg, 1866, 

George Campbell, Jlandy Book on the FaAein Question^ 
London, 1876, cb 11 -iv , Sidney Whitman, Tin ki&h Mem&} les, 
do 1914, fh XU , T W Arnold, The Preaching 0 / 

1013 , Cheiagh *Aii, The Pi oposnd Political, Legal ami Social 
Reforms in the Ottoman Empire und othei Muhammadan 
States, Bomhuy, 188 J, J Denais, ‘ Le Fanatisme en Turquie,' 
ha Rouvelle Revue, cvii [1897] , Ahmad Riza, Tolerance 
musulmane, Pans, 1897 , Ahmad Zakt Beg, ‘ Al niuslimuna 
wa'l dhiiniuiyuna wa’l muVibiduna,’ AhMngtahas, iv [Oaiio, 
lOOSj 261 ff , Muhammad b Mustafa b al Jaza'iri, AU 
iqdmat al baiahin al\:(Clm 'altl nnjy al ta aldml fil 

^ Idm, Algiers, 1J19 ah (ad 19U2), L Clieikho, ‘XJhiid 
uabiyyi *l-jslam wa l-hhulafa'i 'J lashidbi li 7-3ia$ai Af Al Mashimj, 
XU [Beirut, 190DJ bOOff , 674ff , Muhammad Shibli Nu’maiu, 
Iluqm al dhimmiyylnu, Amutsar, 1911 , Carra de Vau^c, La 
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TOLSTOY.— 1 . Early hfeand manhood. — Lev 
Nikolaevich Tolstoy (1828-1910), iiovehi^t, social 
uJomer, and lehgious mystic, was bom on 28th 
Aug (O.S.), 1828, at YAsnaya PolyAiia (‘Bright 
Glade*), the home of the family, in tlie goveinnient 
of Tula, about 130 miles south of Moscow Lev 
was the youngest of fom sons His mother having 
died when he was Uuee, and his fathei live oi aix 
yeais latei, the boy uont in 1840 to the univcisity 
town of Ka/iin ni eastern Russia, wheie he lived 
undei the charge of an aunt, whom he held in 
grateful lomein&ance After two yeais* study he 
left the iinxveiBity without a degice The blame 
IS usually laid upon the piofessois, but some portion 
of it must be attributed to Tolat6y*s own dissipated 
and iiiegnlar life. Retuiiiing to hi» estate, he 
inteiested himself 111 the life of his peasants, with 
the disappointing results recoided some years later 
in Ills ^ Moiwngt of a Landed Fiopteior (1806) 
He admits that he did not really know then life, 
and that lie was anumg at then betterment only 
fioni the outside It was, however, the beginning 
of that inierest in * the people * which led him at 
last to thimv in bis lot with the peasants and the 
poor In 1801, to escape from the idle dissipation 
of his cla^s, he hed i 0 the Caucasus, where he 
wrote his earliest works — A Morning 
of a Landed Fropmior, and The Inoui .mn — and 
planned The Cosmcics, sold ten years later to pay a 
gambling debt. 

, ChbdhQod (1852), Boyhood (1854), and Youth 

1 J, Morgan, Mafiomeiim BoipWned, Xondon, 1728-25, 6, 

, 2917 1, 346* 
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(18.'^8) foini fin aut<)bio;,^iaphical fiii^^incnt, thinly 
dibguised niulei hctitious, names Hcie, as else 
wheie, Tol-itoy doubles himself, to bnng out the 
dual natuie, ilie natiual and the s])intiia] man of 
whieli ho Avas ahv.iys conscious in hiuiRclf Ti t6nev 
lepio^onts thelowci natuio, hisfiieiul i'rolvhlyu(lo\ 
the hii^liei. The lattei iex])poais in the Lmulecl 
Viopnctoi and in nH twny just as in JVaj 

and Peace Pieiip Tjezdlvln, and m Anna Kaicmn 
Konstantin Le\in, aie Tolstoy lumsclt m that 
stiiiggle between flesh and spint which ended only 
with life Theic is tiutli in Leo Wienei’s state- 
luent that even the Chust of Ins leligious Aviitings 
IS still tlip linage of the authoi, aiul that ‘it is 
Ohiist-Tolstdy that becomes the final and lasting 
stage of hih Rpiiitual evolution This autobxo 
graphical fiagment leveals Tolst6y as an awkwaid 
child, moihidly sensitive to his appeal ance , a boy, 
confesMiig fianldy eveiy shade of evil iii his heait, 
anch as the use ot se\iial fooling , and a youth ‘m 
seaich of an ideal,’ ivho&e one faith Avas in the 
possibility of vutuoub poifectibility Beyond this, 
his cieed, though letainmg the forms of the Oitlio- 
dox Chmch, had become dust, icacly to ciiitnble at 
a toucdi Yet we see the beginnings of many 
things AAlneh apjieai and leappeai m his ivntings 
to the end — a she me of being iich Avhile otheis 
want, a deep hatiod of injustice, and the cieai 
poetic vision of Mature and hei loveliness 
The Cosi,n(k^ (1863) lepiesents Tolstdy’sievulsion 
fiom the aitihual and vicious life of cities and his 
class The natives had their vices, but they sinned 
natuifilly and fi ankly, and thus escaped the deejier 
con uption of hidden immoi ality In contias>t with 
their bold outdooi life, Tolstoy saw himself (the 
OMnin of the stoiy) as a degen ei ate Aveakhng. 

Joining the aimy in 1851, Tolstdy commanded a 
battel y at Sevastopol , ami in his tlnee sketches 
— Sevastopol in BetCinher^ t854i Sevastopol %n May^ 
J865y Sevasifopol in Auqn'd, 1855 — Ave laid the seeds 
of thought that wcio to fiactity in his War and 
Peace^ and many an indignant denunciation of the 
Aaolonceby Aviiich nations aie governed Tlie con- 
viction of bho fcheei avi eked ness and biiitahty of 
lA^ai Hank deep into his soul and grew Avith the 
years The sketches piobahly saved his life, by 
the emperor’s oideis the young man was lemovod 
to a place of safety On the fall of SevaRtonol in 
1855 he Avas sent with dispatches bo St Peteisbuig, 
and his caieer as a soldiei came to an end 
Of this peiiocl, and up to Ins mainage in 1862, 
Tolatdy could never alteiwaids think Avithout 
shame. Between 1857 and hSOi he tiavollecl in 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzeiland, “England, 
and Belgium, to study then educatKuial methods, 
wrote many books on education, and stai ted schools 
for peasant cbi I dien on lus estate Yet alongside 
this geiieious inteiest in Hhe people’ the tides of 
the passions of the natuial man nevei ceased to 
flow His oAvn Avords in his My Confession^ 
frankly leveal this moral duality * 

‘I cannot recall thobe ’^oai9 ^vlthout dioad, loathing*, and 
anjyutsh ot heart I killed people in war and challenged to 
duels to kill , I lost money at cards, wasting the laboui of the 
peaswitg , I pnm^hcrl tliem, fox moated, and cheated, Li ing, 
stealing, Rctsoflnsbof evoiy desoiiption, diunkehnesH, violence, 
murder— there was not a cume whu/h I did nob corainit, and 
for all that I was praised, and ray contempoiauea have i awarded 
me as a comparativolv moral man Tiius I lived for ten years ’ 
0n23rdBepb. 1862 Tolstdy married Sohya, second 
daughter of a Dr, Behis of Moscoav, avIio boie him 
tlmteen childien, seveial of Avhom died in infancy* 
Fifteen years of unbioken domestic happiness 
follov’'ed Tahfc6y avus busy with his schools, ins 
Avoiks on education, the management of Ins estate, 
and, aboAmallj thewiiimg of Ins greatest novels, 
Wa? and Peace (186^1-60) and Anna Kai^mn 
1 t&d N TQUt6y I an Aiialijsvs of Us LtiU awl (Qom- 
l^Ute IForXs of Count tv and ed* b, AVieuor, itxlv, 2^1 J) 
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(1873-77), in A\ Inch appeal nil the problems lound 
uliich lus mind nevei ceased to Avoik — Avai, the 
imasants, the hind and the seifs, education, the 
uniAmisal duty of manual bihoui, and, at the loot 
<;f all, i( hgion and the (dliual duties fiuAViiig theie 
fiom 'I'hen suddenly, to the dismay of the iiteiaiy 
Avoiid, Tolstdy cast aside the ait m Avhich he was 
acknoAvledged the gieatost living niastei, and de- 
voted the lemaindei of Ins life to moial and icligiouf 
tales foi peasants and child ion, and an e\ainma 
tion of the Gospels, the Cioed, and the foundations 
of violence on which he believed the entiie system 
of CIA il government lested Tfia liteiaiy ambitions 
had been tieason to the deepest convictions of Ins 
soul The Iitciaiy caste sot np to teach Avhat they 
did not knoAV, and foi the sake ot his family he 
had shaied then delusions 

‘ The new condition' of mv hnppv family life* completely chew 
mea\\ay iiom all staich foi the gcneial meaning of life All 
ni> life duijng that tune was centred m my family, my wife, 
my childien, and, thncfoic, m cuc« foi the Inciea'^e of tho 
means of eMBteiiLo Ihe atiiving uftci pLifection, wrhuh befoio 
had given wa\ to the stiiving aftei poifccbion in geneial, aftei 
piogiess, now govo way simply to the stiiving aftei making it 
as Gomfm table \b possdile foi me and my f inuh Thus anoiliei 
fifteen \eais passed 'i 

The stiuggle to bieak away fiom this treason to 
the liighei life led to gieat family unhap jun ess, 
anti ultimately to Ins niysbeiious and tiagic end. 

2, Ethical and rehgiousideas.— Tolstoy’s pi mci- 
pal woiks aftei his ‘conveisioii’ aie ilT?/ uonfession 
(1879-82), Critique of Doqmatic Theology (1880-82), 
The Fotm Go'.peh Hannonued and Translated 
(3 vols , 188U-H2), BTy Pidigion (1884), What sJudl 
roe do fhen^ (1SS4-S6), Moral and Eehgious Tales^ 
The Kingdom of God is within yon (1893), What is 
Art ^ (1897), and lie^uuci lion (1899), his last gieat 
novel, in Avliich lie sums up his indictment of 
Chmch and State and the entue stiuctuio of 
society It IS fiom this Aast mass of liteiature 
that we must now attempt to deduce the religious 
ami ethical couvietiona into Avliich, Avith endless 
vacillations, Tolsfcdy finally settled 

(1) Tolstoy’s fundamental conviction is that the 
one purpose of life is to know God by bringing all 
relations of humanity into haimony with Ilis will 
In loply to the deciee of the Holy Synod Avhich 
excommunicated him in 1901 he states lus cieed 

‘ I behove in God, whom I understand as Spirit, as Lo^ e, as 
the beginning of everything I believe that He is in me and 1 
in Him I believe that God's will la most cleailv and compic 
henbihly expressed in the teaching of the man Ohiist, whom 
to understand as God and piay to I consider tlie greatest 
blaanhemv. I boheve that the greatest tiuc good of man m the 
fulfilment of God's w ill, but His will is this, that men should 
love one another and m conseuuonce of this should lieat otheia 
as they wish that otlieis fahould tieat them, as, indeed, it sajs 
m the Gospel that In this is all the law and the piophets 1 
believe that the meaning of the life of eveiy man is, theicfoie, 
ouU in the augmenULtion of love m himself , that this angraenta 
tion of lovo leads the individual man in this life to a gicatoi and 
evei gieatei good, and gives after death a greatci good, the 
gieatei the love is in man, and at the same time more than any 
tlinig else contiibutps to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God m thowoild, that is, of an oidci of hfowith which tho 
now existing discord, deception, and violence wo 11 givo way to 
flee agreement, truth, and brotheily love of men among them- 
HGlvns I believe that there is but one means for success hi 
love, and that is pinycr, not public prajei in temples, which is 
directly forbidden by Ohiist (Matt vi 6-ld), but such as Ohyist 
has given ns an example of, — bohtaiy prayei, which consists m 
the establishment and strengthening m om consciousness of the 
mennmg of our hfe and oui mdopenderice of evemhing except 
God's will '2 

(2) Tolstoy waiiifb us that, Avlion he calls God 
‘Falhei ’ and speaks of His ‘ will,’ be is not to be 
undeistood as meaning that God is a peiBonal 
being. He admits that, when he prays, ho is in- 
consistent Avith his doctrine of the impersonahty 
of God ' it IS a necessity foiced on him by the fact 
that ho himself is a poison. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is blasphemy Metaphy&iodl speculations 
conceal God ; nothing reveals Him but love m its 

t Ity Gonfessionifiu iii. CWorlSi xm. 16) 
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application to human hie The fundamental idea 
of Tha Kinqdovi of ixod is within i/oti ly that 
God IS, in eveiy man, the levclation of lite and 
the power by wluch man lives and acts upon the 
woild Whatevu ap}jio\e'. itself to blio God 
within has divine sanction and right Since God 
thus arts natuially tluoiigh man, inn ides aie 
impossible. 

(3) Tohtdy’fe conception of Ciuist passed tluough 
many fluctuations In the Cinuea he di earned of 
a new Chiii-tianity ‘])uige(l of dogma and niysti 
cism,’ giving hapjnness heio on eaith At Ins 
biothei Nikolay’s hineial he projected ‘a Life of 
CliiiJst as a Mateiiali^t ’ Aftci xefiding a Goinian 
woik on the Gospels he inclined to agiee with the 
authoi that Chiist nevei existed In the end, 
while admitting His existence, lie denied in- 
dignantly His divinity ‘To recognise Chiist as 
God IS to i enounce God On the theoiy of His 
divinity the Temptation becomes ab&nid — ‘God is 
tempted by God Himself. ’ The miraculous Bn th 
IS an invention to covoi His mothei’s shame The 
Resmiection is ‘a trite, contomptiblo invention,’ 
Conti aiy to leason and needing the invention of 
othei miiacleb to sujipoit it Pie ls ‘the living 
Clmst’ only in the sense in which all men live on 
in the spiiils of those who come aftei them Jesus 
IS grouped with othei gieat lehgious toacheis of 
the woild, such as Confucius, Buddha, Lao-tse 
These views aio asserted with a peculiai earnest- 
ness ‘I am standing with one foot in the giave, 
and I have no need to feign.’ The tiuth is that 
Tolstdy had almost a peisonal mteiest in thus 
emjihfisizing the Iiuman side of Clnist . he found 
in it those elements of waveimg ot wluch he was 
conscious in himself The Temptation, the shunlc 
mg of His soul at the visit of the Giecks, tlie agonj 
in the GtuUon, the ciy God, my God’ on the 
Cl OSS, seemed to biiiig Him neaiei to Ins own 
weaknesses and vacillations Theie was even a 
moment, he held, when Clmst lesolved to use 
\ loience tagainst violence and advised His foJloweis 
Lo sell then gaiments and buy awoids , and it was 
only in the Gaiden that He was able to oveicomc 
the teirible temiitation liy piayer 

(4) Tolstdy’s attitude to Sciipture settled down 
into acceptance of nothing that did not commend 
itself to the God within himself The OT is non- 
essential to Chiistianity The Clmich doctiine of 
the infallibility of Sciipture — myths, nuiades con- 
tiadicUons, immoial stones, and all— only commits 
the soul to untiuth Yet he adimied the OT 
stones and the Gospel paiables as the hmhest fox in 
of ail, taught them to the peasant eluldieti in his 
schools, and advocated that cheap unabriclgod 
coxnes be given them, not one woid omitted i 

‘ 7‘hci book of tlio childhood of the race will always bo the beyt 
book of the childhood of each man Theie la no book like 
the JJzblfi to open up » paw noi Id to the pupil and to niakf him 
without knowiedf^e lovo knowledge ' 2 

After giving elaboiate mterpietations ot the 
Four Gospels, he warns his leaders against all 
mteipretations let each man lead foi himself in 
the spuit of a little child. To get iiearei the 
uiigmal meaning he learned Greek j and ho used 
his new-found lusirmnent m tlie most unciitical i 
and arhitiaiy way Tho J?our Gospels were the 
heart of the Bible ; the Seimon on the Mount was 
the heart of the Gospels? and a few sayings of 
Clmst foimed blio heiw t of tho Sermon. 'Whatever 
in Beriptuie did not haimonize with these few say- 
ings and Tolstdy’s vast ^ private inteijnetation ’ of 
tliem was set aside without scmiile as no pait of i 
the true original teaching ; and^ as one has said, 
if he cleared away suiieistitions of the Ohuich, he 
created others of fas own. 

1 !P/tr0(' Zfett^Ts 071 Mmfion, Fmth, md xxin 
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(5) In substance, Tolstdy i educes Oluistianity 
1 to five commandments of Clmst in the Seimon on 
I the Mount 

j (a) Thou <)hnlt not he an<f) i/ (ML n'U -K') — ^Ilc Uilcc s tbm proln 
I biLioii .ibsolnUlv, oniiLlmjj. ‘withoui a cause’ TL foilncls, not 
Ivilliiit, meitly, but Lhe ancfoi fiom whioh violence ilows In Ins 
j own expel itnoo he lound that contempt waa the lOot of anp.rr , 
and, since conieiupt was po'^giblc only to infeuora, he strove 
to divest Innuclf of tho woildly po -.sions, standing, and 
' piivdegcs vhii h g:fiv 6 him a false sonso of supenoiitv ovei those 
: who weie tionsof the one Father If it he said Uial Ohusb in 
i tins passage speaks of the iieinlti of judgment and fiio foi 
this 8 in, Tolstoy lepUesthat He nevu piesciibed this penalcv, 

' tiiL mention ot which only inrlicato'' tlie seventy of lbs con 
domnation of it In bis dis' ussion of Mt lid ho does not seem to 
I lecopfiiue that Christ s inclij* nation a'^ainsL the Pharisees must 
be u bleach of Hia own law a^inubt aiigti, if undeibtoocl m the 
absolute sense 

(fd Thou shall not commit adiilteiu (Mfc 627 12) — 'ro1st6j 
lutcipiets the woids in v *2^ ‘saving toi the causa of foimca 
tion, as uituning that the hushand by div otcmi; his wife ‘ causes 
hoi also (as well as himself) to conumt adulUiy ’ His views 
pass thiough aeveial sta^ea and aie mduenoed by las own 
eaily lapses Foi the fust fifteen years of his inaincd life his 
ideal for woman was the dutj of motbeihood He dis/ippiovcd 
of celibacy and held that monogamy is ‘ the naluial law ot 
humanity ’ The close of What shall w& do then J is an impas- 
sioned appeal to women to fulfil ‘ the highest act of life,’ Lhe 
dutj of mateinity PomGStioUwp'pMae'^s (1869), howevei, wains 
against basing the happiness of maiuage on the lomantio 
fovei of tiie senses called love, from which niotheihood la the 
tiue escape This view peiaists through Wm and Pcaa. and 
A7i)ia Kat ^nin In the latbei a young and beautiful woman, 
ni ill led to a man much oldei than heiself, turns to feed her 
stiuved hoait to an illicit passion , and the suicide in which she 
ends 18 , m tho authoi 's intention, lar less the pumshniout of hei 
infidelity to hei husband than of her unfaithfulness to hei 
lover and then ohild—the burning out fchtough jealousy ot hei 
lovei’a altection, and hei un worthiness of hei own nmlenuty 
The JItmUzer Sonata (1830) marks the e\.tiemo development of 
hia views — a soidid story of tho muidci of a guiltv wife and tho 
acquittal of the husband on the giound that he had uieieb 
defended his honoui The title inipUoH that in Tolstoy’s view 
Heethov^en’s music nutates and hypnotizes soul and bcuse into 
crime His final position is given In his Epilogue to the 
Kreutzer Sonata (1890), written to defend himsplf against ninny 
attacks In subsUrice, ho demands an absolute ehastitj, 
wlicthei in the inaiiied or m the unmairied life The teaching 
of the goapel is ‘ in the first jilace that a inauied man mnet not 
be divorced fiom his wife, in oidei to take another, and that 
he must live with the one with whom he has come topefchai 
(Matt V 31-32, xix S), in the second place, that foi man m 
gcneml, both nianied and unniained man, it is sinful to look 
upon womm as an object of enjoyment (Matt v 28-29), and, in 
lhe third place, that for an unmained man it is befctei not to 
mau> at ill, that is to ba absolutely chaste (Matt mx 10-12),’ i 
He admits, howevei, that this absolute chastiU is uotapiecept, 
but an ideal, to which tne laCe is meant to approximate. To 
the objection that this ideal would annihiiate the race he 
icpliea coolly, Why not? Both Ohuich and w u nee foretell an 
end of the woild , why should it not come through the incicase 
of viitue i 

(c) Thou Shalt mt swert) (Mt 6« ^ 37) —This means much inoio 
than meie simplicity and truth of speech ‘Yea, yea, nay, 
ini ' Ohritat forliids us to bind ourselves by an oath to any 
human powm or authonfcj'' To do so h Lo abjuie the tmedoin 
of f onseicrico, which is the divine within us, and to make oui 
sell LS the slaves of a human will which may ho the enemy of the 
will of God It ita die dohbeiate i enunciation of Ohristiamty 
In short, this comiimnd of Ohiist btiikcs at tho root of m 
military powei, since all aimiea rest on an oath of ailcRiancoto 
some human authoi iLy , and this nliim coninianrl the Ohuroli 
explains awaj, knowing that, if it Vt'cio obeved, the oniiie 
stiuotme of society, and its own institution as pail of it, would 
fall to the giound 

(d) Remt mt eml (Mt bSS 12 72 6 eto.) —This doctrine of non 
lesistance donnnates all the vest of Tolstoy’s teaching, It was 
Lhe fit at command of Ohiibt which ho understood, and it opened 
the meaning of all th e otiiei 3 Physical force, being an oxiti age 
on tho freedom of conscience, which fs the Kingdom of Qod 
within the soul, must never be applied to make any man do 
what he does not wish to do, OamiMilsory military semce, the 
whole system of civil and cumuial law and government, pai 
Uaraontg, ootirfcb, judges, police, jails, Uxamon, even the 
payment of debts- all stand condemned a» unchnstian 
Pioporfcy mtt^L Tbo abolished, mneu it reyfs on foicu, it is not 
meiQly theft, but imuftor, because lunnon life is tho pile© paid 
foi it, He propbesicd the Mulcrilpfcoy of tho present system of 
violence * and, were he ahvo, it is conceivable that he would 
point to the Ore at Waj *aiidtho houors of Bolshevisini ns the 
fuMiUnont of lua pxopheoy. Hou-mistaphe is the only way to 
destroy violence ‘Aa fire does not put out fiie, io evil doe® 
not put out evil’ Given a noiH'flsisting aommuinty, *no 
unemlos— noil, her temansi nor Turin., nor savages— ’vyDiiid kill 
<n torture such people ’ Hia fnnatical and micompiond<fl«g 
niissmnmind admiUetl no limits to Lbia dockina* If -ho Mw 
a madman attack a child or a hmdc of savages rail on Jus , 
own wife and children# ihi'i eonunand of Ohdst forbade hifii 

. . ^ riPoSl^ xvUi, 4aor'"~r^ 
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'ibsolutelY to pioteot them by force The woist that can 
happen by not losistmj*: is death, ^heieas to leaist is to ‘act 
contiai V to the law of Christ, which is woise than death ’ We 
need not hesitate to sav that this cauies the dociime to the 
point of insaniti Ttie natuinl nislnu t of a noun il conscienoe 
IS to piotectthc wealv and the rtufcnctless fiom adiunkaid oi 
n, madm«ui 

(«) Wage Aowar (Alt Lk ) ^Tlio five command 

ments of Christ form dve widening’ cucles (1) the individual 
heaib— haiboui no angei , (2) man and woman, the fannh— * 
avoid carnal lust, (i) piivate woildly lolations Mith otheis— 
bind the consueiK e by no oath or pioinise , (4) lelations to the 
State— iesi««t no evil by force , (6) the human i ace— icgard no 
nation as your enemj *If they make war on you, submit, do 
jfood, and wag^e no wai ' It is absurd to siy that Chuet, who 
forbade ant^ei to the individual, now allows angei, and maidci 
which 18 the nuit o! anger, to communities and nations 
From the Sevastopol sketches, on thiough War and Pface, 
The I{i7igdom of Ood is within you, and mnumoi able pamphlets, 
etc , Tolstby nev ei ceased to stiip war of its ‘ glory ' and to hold 
up its naked falsity, ciuelty, and bestiality Undei all its fine 
names its tiue puipose is miiidei Thiee causes are named 
‘ (1) the unequal distiibution of propei t\ , that la, the robbing of 
one class of people bv another, (2) the existence of a miUtarv 
class, that is, of people educated and destined for muidei, anti 
(3) the false, foi the most pait conscious^' deceptive, leligioiis 
teaching, m which the young geneiations ai e forcibly educated ‘ ^ 
Fatiiotisra is the chief wav cimimal— a eentimenl fo«teied bj 
Xiageants which hypnotize the people into * lojalty,' by alliances 
with 01 against othei nations, based on an umeal love and a 
cieated hate Theio is no such thing as a good patiiotism, the 
aim of all patiiotism being that of ‘ Deutschland ubei Allcs,' 
to exalt oui own nation ovci others, by violence if need be 
It is this sentiment that puts into the hands of lulera a di i- 
bolio weapon, making possible mihtaiy oonaciiption and all the 
ciuelties, atrooitits, and hestiali/ation of invasions and battle- 
fielda The one icmcdy is the substitution foi love of country 
of love for man as man, and the refusal of individuals to snh 
nut to mihtaiy service, be the consequences what they may 
Tolstoy had a profound distrust of peace coiigi esses and courts 
of ailiiLiation, because * the decision of the couit of aihitiation 
against the niilitai v violence of the states will be executed by 
means of milltaiy violence * 2 

(6) Following out his docbime of human freedom, 
Tol&tdy attacked all ounent foi ms of education as 
the foieihle luin of life and ethics The schools on 
his estate wexe ha&ed on absolute fieedom The 
cliildien came when they pleased, sat where they 
liked, weio at liberty to speak, had no home 
lessons to ioifcuie them Yet the oxdei and atten- 
tion wex e pel feet The teaching included walks in 
the fields, explanations of natuial sights and 
sounds, Instoiy, folk-tales, stones and parables 
fiom the Bible, by fai the finest instiument of 
education Tolst6y wiofce a senes of tales, which 
had a great success in Russian schools, but ho 
held that li is the peasant cliildien who can teach 
ns^ to write, not we them - they are nearer the 
original harmony of beauty, truth, and goodness 
than men, whose education has been a system of 
destroying that liaimony. His views are summed 
\ip thus 

* I am convinced that the school ought not to mteifeve in that 
part of the education whxcli belongs to the family ; that the 
school has no right and ought not to lewMid and punish , th«at 
the best police and administration of a bchool consist m giving 
full Iibei tv to the pupils to study and settle then dispotes as 
they know best ' 

He opposed ‘ popular education ’ because it was not 
opulai, bub compulsory, based on violence, and 
ated by both parents and children, who forgot its 
artificial results as quickly as they could, 

‘ Schoola which aie established from abov’'e and by force arc 
not a shepherd for the flock, hut a flock foi the shepheid ’ 4 

From infant school to umveisity the system was 
arbitrary, mechanical, and out of i elation to life 
and its needs. To compel all child-natures to pass 
through a standardized system, without freedom of 
choice, is fcorfcuie In fine, education has become 
an elaborate ayaiem of demoializmg child-natuie, 
winch IS good, ,m the interest, s of the world and its 
evils. At an early age it seveis the natuial bond 
of parent and child, and of the gieat mothei, 
Nature hoiaelf, and it does so in a way which 

1 %s to Maine Lotter ou the Tvansvanl Wav 
xxiii 468). 

a Ooncm miig the O^ngms of Peace (Wo) is, xxiii 440). 

The Sohooi at Tamaya Polymia QforlB, iv 237 ) 

4 On Popular JSdncation (WorUt iv. 16) 


fosters lying, hypociisy, and vice, and destroys 
individuality 

(7) In Wmtf IS Tolstoy sweeps aside with 
contempt all theoiies of meie O'sthetics and ‘ait 
foi aiFs sake,' and i educes the ciiteiia of ait to 
the following (1) aifc must bpiing fiom a genuine 
feeling in the artist , (2) this feeling must liave the 
powei of infecting othei s with the same emotion , 
(3) it must have the power of uniting men by this 
infection of a common hope, joy, love, or whabevci 
it be if it sepal ates men, it is not ait The moie 
widely it unifies men, the moie woi thy is it of the 
name ‘ Upper class ait,’ dependent on an ai ti- 
ll cial training, springs from no living infectious 
emotion in the aifcist, who has to wiite, paint, ebc., 
to please his iich pations, who lead idle, artificial, 
and parasitic lives Such ait grows evei nai lower 
in its appeal, and its pations ever piouder of its 
exclusiveness, wheieas ‘gieat woiks of art are 
only gieat because theyaie accessible and compie- 
hensible to every one,’ like the sLoiy of Joseph and 
I the parables of Ciiiist "Whole gencialions of 
I aifcists, singeis, poets, iilayeis, aitisans, workmen, 

! aie piacticaliy seifs foi the production of false 
exclusive ait — an ait which is simply the ex pies 
Sion of t lie piide, sensualily, and weariness of life 
of the men and women who pay them 

All good ait, being universal, depends on nm- 
! veisal emotions which unify men oy infection 
What these are is revealed by ‘ the leligious per- 
ception ’ that all human good is contained in ‘ the 
fiateinal life of all men, om love-union among 
ouiselves ’ 

Hence ‘the Ohiistian art of oin time can be and la of two 
kinds (1) art ia ansniitting: feelings flowing- fiom a religious 
pcrceidion of man's position in the world in i elation to God 
and to his neighboui— 'toligious art m the limited meaning of 
the term, and (2) ait transmitting the simplest feelings of 
common life, but such, always, as aie accessihle to all nienm 
the whole world— the ait of Loinmon life — the ait of a people — 
univeiaal ait Only these two kinds of art can be consideied 
good art in our hme 

The name of art is denied fco emotions which 
divide men, as patriotism, oi xeligious sectaiian- 
ism, or the honoui given for wealth, education, 
lank, 01 profession The theoiy has met xvith 
much ridicule ; hut, making allowance for some 
exaggeration in Tolstdy’s dislike of the conventional 
forms m which every ait seeks exinession, we may 
agree with Kropotkin that W/uit is Att^ is a 
much-needed protest against the ovei-aitihciahty 
into which modem art has cliifted 

(8) Tolstdy’s dootiine of the future life may he 
desoiihed as a kmd of pantheistic immoitality 
Hxs novels overflow with studios of death and the 
process of dying* The higher ranks meet death 
with leiuctance and complaining, the pool with 
cheerfulness and faith Of Natillya, the old 
stewardess in the home of hxs childlioocl, he says 
‘She executed the best and highest act of this 
life, — she died without regxets or feai.’^ Dixiing 
the peiiod of hxs ‘conveision’ thoughts of suicide 
became so strong that he had to hide a lope that 
hung m hxs dxessxng-rooni and could not tiusb 
hiniself to go out hunting with a gun Thexe was 
no meaning in life, no end to which it moved. 
He was saved fiom suicide by the chscoveiy that 
the end was God, God in whom lie livod, and moved, 
and was The fear of death is a ‘superstition’ 
due to the fact that men live m a meie fiagment 
of their own natuio and of the woild, and tine the 
lower fiagment of their carnal and peisonal being, 
instead or their lational consciousness in its i ela- 
tion to the sum of things, which is God. Life is 
given to be a ministry of life to the woild, and 

1 What IS Art ch xvi , tt Aylmer Mailde, bondon, 1905 
(o£ this ti» Tohtoy in a Preface says , ‘ I requeat all who are 
interoated in my viewaon art only to judge of them bj the woik 
in its present shape ' The tr is from the orkinal MS, and is 
fiee fiom the mutilations, of the Bussian censor) 

2 Ghiidhooti, ch. xjcvin (Works, 1. 186). 
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it lasts lust so long as this ininistiy is being fnl 
tilled To cost it away m suicide -when it becoiue-a 
unple.isant to us is sintnl, paitly because ju&fc then 
IS piobably the time when this mini&tiation tiuly 
begins Moieoici, it is in tins life of univeisal 
immstiy that man finds the only tiiic iinnioiLality 
Peisonal imiuoitahty is impossible, because tine 
life IS the delibeiate saciifice of all poisoiial ends 
Itesmiectiou and i cm cai nation would be nothing 
hettei tlian a leUuu to the carnal and peisonal 
1 elation s winch aie spiiituai death Life is an 
evci onwaid movement of leason and love, and 
the only leal death is to aiiest the movement 
at any given point Live onnaid beyond the old 
self, ami life becomes a living pait of the glow- 
ing good of the woild This is the life eternal 
and the only tiue immoibility foi man 
3. The last phase. — The life of the gieat Russian 
ended in a mystei ions tragedy of conscience Poi 
many yeais Ins life con&iated of a stiuggle to bung 
his piactice into haimony with Ins piinciples by 
escaping from his class. Ins wealth, his family 
In My Meligion, written in his hf ty*sixth year, he 
lays down live conditions of human happiness 
(1) a life that does not bieak the link with Natuie 
— the open sky, sunlight, fresh an, soil, plants, 
animals , (2) woik, physical labour, gi\ mg appetite 
and sleep j (3) family life , (4) a fiee and living 
inteicouise with all the various cla-^ses of man- 
kind , (5) health, and a natuial and painless death 
These conditions aie open most widely to the 
peasant, and giow narrowei the liighei you use 
in the privileged classes, the Tsai , e g , holding 
inteicoiuse with none but a few of his jaileis 
Hence Tolstoy’s latei yeais were one long effort 
to transfoini himself into a peasant ; and the 
asceticism which foimed pait of hia atiangely 
complex natuie finally stiuck out the third con- 
dition, the family life. He tiansfeiied to Ins 
Wife the lesponsibihty of managing his estates, 
and, although he continued to live 111 the family 
man'^ion, it was, as tai as possible, as a poor man 
Avoiking with his hands It was a compioinise 
which gave no peace of conscience Moie than 
once he left his home intending nevoi to return, 
but family afleciion always diew him back The 
family fiiction which resulted ispoitiayed m the 
foim of fiction in WiM %n the Lights toJnle ye 
have Light (1888) One’s sympathies aie not 
entirely on the husharuVs side , the countess had 
much cause foi complammg that the huiden of 
the childien, the estates, and the publication of his 
books was tiansfeired to hei sliouldeis In spite of 
a true affection between them, they diifted apart 
Tolst^'^’a actual departiuo from hia home came about 
through the question of the copjTight of hia woiks From 
1882-83 the countebs, to counterbalance her husband’s neglect 
of the estates, became the pubhshei of his writmfrs , and m 
1894 she deposited m a public museum foi aatety laifje 
mmntities of his manuscripts, producing evidence afterwaids 
that they wei e giv en hei by Tolstby This was done, evidently, 
to protect hersoif from a deliberate attempt b> one of his 
disciples, V G Tcliertkdf, to deprive her of them and of all 
contiol of their publication In 1891 Tolatdy, ha\ing convinced 
himself that to make money by his moral and religious wiitmgs 
was sinful, made public announcement that any one was free 
to publish hie woika written from 1881 to the time of his 
death About the same time he gave Tchertkof the light of 
fiist publication, in Eusaian and in English, of hia futme 
wiitinga Although this was almost equivalent to copyright, 
Tehcrtkdf was nob satisfied with it, and set about a long senes 
of jiitrigufla to induce Talstby to make a wdi in his own favour, 
and without the knowledge of the countess, on the ground 
that only thiough him would his works he published 10 accord- 
ance with his put>licly expressed Wishes An unhappy aspect 
of the affair is ihab his youngest daughlci, Aitj^aridia, was in 
the miiigue against hei mother, Aftei many tentative wills 
had been diawn up and signed, a final one was made on 22nd 
July 1910, bequeathing all nis piOduotionB and the mamifjoupts 
thqnselves into the fuH possession of his daughter AJexamlia 
An ‘ explanatoiy note ’ stated his wish that * all papers extant 
at the tunc of his death shall be handed to V. G Tohurtkdf, 
that ho may evaimnp such doouments and publish what ho 
hiay consider This woHwaa signed on the stump of 
a tiee nm. Tcheitkdf's house, after a long series of iinhpuipulons 


intuguos, and when the old man of eighty two u as fast bi caking 
up in both body and muiil At 5 o’clock on the moining of 
Ath Get 1010 he left liia home foi ever, accompanied bv his 
(laugh tci Alexandia and his disciple Di Makovitskv His f»oii 
Iljd, in Ins lionum%encea^ of his fathei, traces hia flight to the 
intoleiable moral toiLuie of the dilemma of confeesing all to his 
wife 01 of lepudiatmg the will lie staited with no object but 
to hide himseli somewhorc, anvwdicre He went hist to see his 
Histei Mary, a min of the bhamaidmo convent, and evpressed 
to her his intention of caking \ peasant’s cottage and living- neai 
hei , but hiEj daughter, fcaiiiig that hei mothei should discover 
hiBWhcieabouts, cariicd him off secieUy, with the mtention of 
secuiirig a passpoi t and leaving Russia The old man, how'evpi , 
was noanng his end Ac Astapo\o he had to he lenioved bo the 
house ot the stationiUiistf 1 , wheie he lingered on till the 1110 ruing 
of Sunday, 7th Nov 1010 (/0th, NS) Tohertkof, professing 
to guard him from mbiusion, itdused to allow the countess— 
who hart leauied wheie he was only thiough a message from a 
newspaper office — to see hei dj mg husband until he was in the 
article of death and past the power of recognizing her 

Thus passed »iway in daikne^s the pieatest of 
modem llussidn& Ncveitheless, he had attained 
inoial and spuitual unity as neaily aa was possible 
to a iiatuie so vast and tiiihulent The common 
idea that his life is bioken into t\^o distinct parts 
IS a mistake Hib ‘conveision’ is simply tiie 
enieiging into eleai coubcioiisiiess of those ideals 
of tnitli and light towaids which we see him 
btriim^ even in the niuiRfc of iiib most dissolute 
life His fixed idea Avaa God, and, in spite ot all 
appcaiancea, the etloitio make God all and xn all 
^we to his life a gieat and solemn unity He 
■was like a wild tumultuous livei wubh the fall 
of the mountains behind it, tinvaited by xocks, 
goi ges, pieciinces, but nevei ceasing to turn and 
twist and foam aiound and ovei eveiy obstacle in 
its thxist fox the sea. 
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TOLTECS.— I. Origins, — The beginniBgs ot 
the Tollee peoples are enveloped m the fogs of 
mythology Tlieii oiigiii is lathex mysteriously 
at'tiihiited to tlie acts of xx ceitaiii hero-godj Quetzaf- 
coatl {‘a twin ’), coiupoiuided of two words 
a pliimo of gieeii featlieis, and coafl^ a serpent, in. 
other \voi(3s, a iilumed-seipent {-god). Some xvild 
speculations and pious conjectuics have identified 
ium with St Thoma&j and othois with the Messiah. 
Aimthor myateuous hoio-god (peisonage) who has 
been closely linked with Quoizalcoafcl was Totan, 
the leputed founder of the cmlijaation of the Mayas, 
foi a time a eontomporary and rival people with 
the Toltecs. 

In the pie-Toltoe peiiod of history in Mexico and 
Cential Aineiioa the Nahua and the Maya wore 
the two leading civilizations, Quelzalcoatl, the 
plmned-seipent divinity^ was the croatoi of man,^ 
the tounder o^ the new older of things among the 
Halina peoples, hike the Maya peoples of Yucatan 
and Cential i\nimica, the Nalnias did nob con/mo 

^ Reimmsoencea of Tolstoy y Eng tr., Loiidou, 1911, 

? Biwicroffe, NB ij. 272, 276 
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Uieu colouiub oi .icijivitioH to tiny one aiea ot 
toiiitoiy, though then main sottleincnt) was on the 
j^^Jatean of Mexico In the 6fch anJ 7 th centunes 
the Tolfcec Chu-lunK^e Uibe‘=i, letaesoiiting the 
Kaluia powei, migiated fiom Cential Ameuca and 
settled down on tlie Mexican pUteau, in pioximity 
to the woTidei fill lakes ot that icgioii ^ Of the 
Ndhua tiiljGs who made then homes ui tins legion 
tho Toltecs weie one of tlie pioimnenfc seotioim, th« 
beginnings of whoso sepaiiite and andependent 
oMstence cannot be shaiply depicted 
2 History. — At tho opening of Insloiio times 
the Toltecs weie m possehsiou ot AmUma( (a hcction 
ol tho plateau of Mexico) and outlying teiiitoiy 
While the civilization was old, the name To! tec 
was new, possibly deiived fiom Tollan oi Tnlan, 
theoiiginal capital of tlie empne The bound aiy 
lines of the Tolteo soveieignty cannot be fixed, 
though it xuobably did not exceed that of the 
Aztec donifun ot latei times It is thought to have 
extended so fai west as to have covcied Miclioacan, 
which was nevei couqueietl by the A/tecs, and 
sti etched eaabwaid to t lie Uulf of Mexico, includ- 
ing also the Tofconac toiiitoiy of Veia Ciiiz The 
many tubes and xieoples of which the Toltet* empiie 
\vas composed cannot be identified by name "SMth 
miy of the latei nations found in Anahnac Out- 
sicle the so called Toltee empne, the peoples, pai- 
Uutlaily m the noith, w^eie legaulcd as baibaiians 
and ueio popnlaily known as Clnohnnecs 
From the 7fch to the 12tli cent, tho Toltec em]iue 
was in the main luled by a confcdeiacy wdnch 
lesemWed the alliance of a latoi time between 
Mexico, Tezenoo, and Tlacopan with capitals at 
Culliuacan, Otonijian, and XoIIan lespectively 
Each capital in its tinn became tho dominant force 
lu the confedeiacy Tollan on the i ivei Quet/alatl 
IB reputed to have leached the highest point in 
cultuie, splendoni, and fame. It is non lepie- 
sented by the little village of Tula, about 30 miles 
noith-wesfc of the city oi Mexico Ctiiliuacan was 
the only one of the Ihiee capitals of the conledeiary 
to survive by name the bloody i evolution by which 
the empne was linatly over tin own, and to maintain 
anything of hei enihei gieatness The confusion 
and often contradiction between the muneious 
lepoitsand recoids and manusaipts of the native 
and Spanish wi iters lays a heavy biiiden upon a 
iiistoiian j but Bancroft and Nadaillac are ap])ai- 
ently faithful to the best evutence available in those 
wi iters Let us make a survey of the history and 
constitution of the Tolteo eiupiie, so called, duixng 
its hve cental ICS of domination in the cential 
}ilateau of Mexico, bascil on tho lupresentations of 
Bancroft and Nadaillae,^ 

The preeminent poiffonage m the bepfiimingfs of this new 
agtrlomeiatjon of tribes and peoples was lineman the piophet 
It was thioiigh his hue thit a poweiful puuathood uiled the 
destinies of the Tolteo empire from Us inception to its downfall, 
The goveuimont was in reality a theociatic republic, in which 
each leader diiectedhis own tnbo both m wai and in peace, 
hut all were moie or loss subservient to their spiritual leadei in 
ail matteis of national import Seven i eaia aftei the ariival of 
tUesQ peoples m Tollan the heads of familieB and chiefs met in 
ussernbly and decidet] to change their form of goi einment, and 
establibh a monarchy, m order to oonsolidato their stienj^th 
against any possible futui o challenge to their rights as a people. 
On the advjce of Iluenian, the chiefs sent an embassy to the 
reigning king' ojf the Ohu himecs to ask foi a son oi other relative i 
to be crowned king over thu Tollecs, aoconipaiued a specific 
requirement of agreement on tho part of the Ohichimeo king 
that the ToHeeg should evei be a fiee and independent poopk, 
owing no allegiance whatever to the f.^hichnueca, aUhoiiirh the 
two powms would enter into an nlh uice foi mutual defence and 
aid The Olnohlmec king ivas onlj^ too i early to ‘Jeizo such an 
oppoitumty, and sent, buck with the ombu'asy his sci mid <?on 
pith the icqujM guuiantee^ to he ciowned Ihsfc king uf tiie 
Tolt,ecs at ToHari under tho rovul name of Ghalchiuh T'hi op.c , 
‘sMmng pKciOMfc. steme ' Tlila yotinA lung, bj his splendut 
bearing, fine character, mtcl liaeuee, and amiability, wnmodialcly 
won the a^hiiraffion md afCeotiou of the people. Bis ooi'onation 


J Mv.olvni 

a Pr«-histmo Eng. ti%, new cd., bondon, 1805, 


amlacpcssiou to tiic- UitmiC took plate about tho hifat qniitci 
of the 8th cent , httnecii 710 and 7J0 ^ immedi itely aftui his 
acGLfasion the young king and hia couusellois laid down i law 
tliat tile time limit of a king slimild lie 52 leais, at tho end 
of which he should ahdioato in tavoui ot his oldest son, to 
\\liom hu might, lioivevci, aot as advisei If the king should 
dio before the time limit had lici n icaeiicd, the uiic\pued tenn 
should be dlicu by nmgistiatf s dec ted bj tlu pf opio The rie\t 
ta«ik of thp kinp was to find a wife to pio\Kk an hoir to the 
thionc, so that tin dviiasty might be peipetuatui The amiablo 
lOiing kill;, loft this choiciL entiich to his subici is— al least so 
the lecorda say — to their ]o\fnI saiisiaction Tiv u choice fUt 
upon thb danghtGi of Aeapn htzm, ivho hmisolf had been a can 
didate foi the thi one when it win, proposed to found a kingdom 
; Two N.ihutt ducumenth gne a iiv\Istoi v ot thehtemningsof the 
inon iichy, but tho mam features aie not so width diffcient - 
I Oh Uchiuh Tiatonac, tho liisl Toltk c king, died at. the oml of 
62 years and vvaB biuicd m the chief temple, about a n 77i 
Ills son and sm t essoi was Ixtlilcuechahuae, ile had a pe.acuful 
and pioapeiou'3 Jcign The signal event of his mlc, aiul neai 
its COTK lusion, ivas a meeting of all tlie wise nu n umKi the 
dnectioiiof the old pio})het ilucman This a&sciiibh (oUeoted 
all the Toltcc mcieiit and modem elocumenis, and aft tu a pro 
longed confeitru'c and cartful mvestigition, compiled the 
T(oawonctli, ‘bo(dc of Go<l ' On ita pages thev insciibed the 
Nahnaann ils fiom the creation down , dso thmi icUgiouaiitog, 
their goveimnental system, laws, and social customs, then 
methods of ag iculbuie, their aits and sciences, and specially 
astrology, thou methods of ronipulmg time and interpreting 
I them wutings To these wealthy pages was added a chaptei 
' on the foiecnst of the futinc events of the kingdom, including 
I tho disastci through which it was cinshcd and destroyed 
* The thii<l kingjllucfc. ui, succeeded to the thiono about 82‘1 
j The foiuth king, Totepenh, Bometimos given as the second king 
' of Oulhuaean, c ime to lus fathci 'e thionc at the end of 62 i eais , 

; and handed it down at the same time limit to his son Nm avoc, 
the fifth king at ToUan, who was sueceeded by I'iaulnot!, or 
Mibl This Sixth loign stretched over sq years Diumg all 
' these bix leigns there was gi eat ad\ ance made in Imikhng new 
cities, hcaiiLifying old cities, electing new temples, one of 
especial magnificence at Quauhnahuac and anotliei at Tofiaii 
rivalling even thi. Temple of the Sun at Tcoldiuaean, a cit^ 
which sui passed Tollan in extent and beauty. Tlmse mort- 
than SOO years saw the Toltec empne well and prosperously 
established over a large teriitoiy ana many peoples 

Looking back afc some of the details of those 
leigub, we gathex a few signihcant facts The 
annals of Culhuacan mention Toteponh (the foiuth 
Tolteo king) as the second lung of tliat city Be 
Maged seveial successful wais, notaldy in the pio 
Vince of Huitznahuac, where he found, conqucied, 
and inariied a piince'.'i Chinuilman, who boie him 
an heir named Ccacatl Quei/alcoatl This notable 
soon of the loyal family succeeded in establibhing 
ceitain laws of succcs'^ion winch pi evaded down to 
the end of the em]jue, but the most fni leaclnng 
act was tho (oiichision of an alliance between the 
Clowns of Culhuacan, Otonipan, and Tollan Each 
king was to be independent in las own domain; 
but m affairb of geneial inteiest the tince luIeiH 
weie to constitute a cmincii, in ivluth live king of 
Culhuaoan was to rank hist, with a title id most 
equivalent to empeioi, Otompriii took tlic second 
rank and Tollan the thud The date ot tlie 
foimation of this confedeiacy or einpiio was about 
AD 856 

Aftei Quebzalcoatl luid ruled in Culhuacan about 
ten years, lie met obstinate opposition to his 
authority from his enemies. lie was a i.idical 
lefonner whose ideas lan eountei to tlioso of the 
leigning pontifla He modified much of tlie lehgi- 
ous ritual and abohnlied iiunian saeiihces. Thoso 
sacrifieas had. had a fust place from pie-ToItec 
times at 'J’eotihuacan, and moie oi less general 
aceeptpCD m Culhuacan and ToHam lie til)»ohiteIy 
piolubited. them in ilie temples of Tollan, and ho 
stnred up tlie enmity of tiio nowoiful piicsthood of 
Otompaii and Culhuacan 'nie nobility of Tollan 
alHo^ who roscniecl tho cnibing of tlieir religious 
hbeities, became psilouH of tlioir lirothm’M of eqiifd 
rank among othei peoples of the einpiie. Never- 
theless^ Tollan became the metropoliH of the oon- 
fedcKicy. In llio uhiginhcciice of h(‘r palaces and 
temple^, in t{ii‘ skill anri fame of [lei aitidH, if not 
lu hex population, Tolbin surpas^jed all liar livala 
on the plateau. ^ This -was too nuioU lor tim otboi 
centres, and active aggressive opposition, political, 

1 JSfJi V. 214 f!. ^ J It V 
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aiayica], and itb weapons ot Avain- 

mg t^uet/alcoatl’s aveision to the feheildmg of 
blood IS said to have cauboil the ahaiidonnicnt of 
hm till one, against the aident wiahes of hismoie 
waihke hiends, and ius ciossing ovei to the eaBtem 
pait ol tiie plateau of ffmt/ilapaxi in 805 His 
sucoe^soi in To] Ian, Nacavoc, known uruloi scveial 
othei ihimes, was tlm iiflh kun; of the Tolh t » 

Tlie leign of NanhyotJ, ui iMibl, the king 
of Tollan, vas marked with great ]noji>Liity and 
peace Ills cntae energy and strength wcie 
devoted to the promotion of the ghny ol hi^ eity, 
wdieie he le alhimed and cained out the leforms 
of Ins piedecessoi Oholula, a iivol sacred city, 
leally Htuied him to 'vigorous atUon, ui hiulchng 
gieatei tenijdes and moie attiiictivo shunes to 
j)i event pilgrimages fioni ToUan to the rival city 
He also built suiieib temples in other pioviiicos to 
the south outside the boundaries of Aiuiluiac 

Naiilivotl, Ol Mitl, at his fh'ath, was aucteeficrl hj- his fiiieon, 
^uiIitlalL/iii, who leiiiiwfi foui vtaii? She f,liowe«l wufKi<=rfni 
wisdom and Hkill m liei dirti tion ot jiuhhc affairs, and hei death 
was greatly laincnft d hy hei subjects Hi r son tiiul suer essor 
was JUafcloeooath whose reign roveied to 0r3, ho was 
sucettded b> Tlih oat/m, who ruled from 973 lo 991, and who 
was follow! rl by Tcopanraltzin The iccords of this period are 
almost a blank, except that in CnIiMnoan Quet/all U'xovatl yas 
siKoeoded in by Obaloiniib T1 itonac (ir ) and tbu lattt-i in 
OSO by Totopeuh, the second king of Uiab name. 

We now appioaoh the period wlieii the Toltec 
enipiie was deseeiiding the slopes of luin Tho 
annals of this period are scarlet with the sangiiiii 
aiy stiuggles hetiveen the powerful tubes and 
hands fioiu tlie noibh aiul north-west and tho civil 
and lehgious authouties of the empiie The 
extensive lec Olds of the peiiod of the downifall of 
the Toltec empiie aie confusion woi&e confounded 
They abound with tales of marvel and mysteiy, 
as if intending to thiow diiht into the eyes of the 
readci 

rSpiiiwh WTitf'iB ritdl spt it of ToHan iih thermpiio, but Nahua 
documents find m that city the ‘ oi (.imenc es whu h caused the 
destruction of the Toltec powei ’ hethei this is the tiuth or 
not, it seems that a battle was fought between tlie king of 
(Julhuacan and the king of Tollan, and, vdiile this contest was 
going on outsidp the cit\ , a party of invaders vva-^ odmitted into 
Tollan Oivil strife followed in the streets botw'’fen three lual 
sects, until the citv itself was nearly m ruins The th.-ee allied 
powers fought each othei, and later there came ii peiiod of 
famine and pestilence in the land These events occurred 
between 1040 and 1047 

Defenc e was so weakened, the reins of gov crnmi ni so loosened, 
that dependencies took advantage of then opportuintj to 
renounce Toltec autboiitv and dei laio their independence 

The other Toltei oitieiof powei, Oulhuac.in, Otoinpan, and 
Te^enco, seem to have gone down bifote TolUn Invaders 
fioiu the noith and noithwi-st, from the powei ful Chichnnec 
tribes and Nahua peoples, fell upon the weakened Toltecs with- 
out meioy and took possession of all their cities and territoij 
The cities of the confedtiacv weie )iliindeicd and burned, except 
Culhuacan, whose king seems to have made a ‘delivering’ 
alliance, about a n, 1000, 

The Toltec power was oveitbrovvn. The layfc 
yeais of its Rtznggle for existence aio inextricably 
mixed. Piots^ intrigues, battles, iTi\asions, aasa's- 
sinatioBB, blot the escutelieon of the once noble 
kinge o± the Toltec enipue. Many of the nobility 
of the Toltocs are said to have migrated before the 
stoiiu burst. They went to foiexgn provinces with 
their families, then tieasure^, and then other 
movable wealth. But tho Toltec peoples of the 
humbler classes remained m Autihuac. Some of 
them are said to have maintained a national exist- 
ence for a time in Culhuacan, and possibly in 
Ghohila But they iinally bccaiue the Hnh]ects ot 
the invade iB, whose language and custom^ weio 
probably identical with their own. Kvan the sun- 
guinai'Y leoords do not wan ant ns in belioving 
that tiip Tolteos as leporti^rl wero Teduccjl to 
inanely a few thousands ih numbei. The Q'oltec 
colhi|>He wdisihe tall of an empiio, not thcfimrilula" 
tioTi of a nation. Tho succeeding peiiod vjm c/ 
struggle to' seem e the authority which fell fiom 
the hand/-) ol the Toltec rulers. , 


3 PiiViK-al foatni^«; md enlhur- --'[jiuTolUi i, weaietohip 

were tall, wdl buiU, With ole \i lumplexions, tb(>iitve« 

weie black, then teeth while, dieii ban bkvck aud globb\ , then 
bps thick, then nobc') vimll/je, and cheit foieheaJs iccediiig 
Lhev had fchin bcaiJs, mil ktfcle hau on then bodies Then 
luoutha made cm ainoeable impiesaion, but then fiuial c\ 
pieMiori was soveit Tht'i woic hta\i>, cukS, and vengeful, 
and then lUigiou^ iiLcs wcie ‘•iua,mnfuv 

They were inLcHiyenfc, t u-ci to Uain, ami aie lo have 
been the iiist [in AIpmcoJ to Lon^lruot loads and aqiatluols, 
tho)- used the OKliriuj< inclal'i exocpl iron, outpiecious stones, 
built houses of stone laid up in hmi mortars, know bow to 
bpiij, weave, and dvt clolb , and biult mounds simiiai to thoso 
found 80 xolcnli fillip in the Mississippi valley 2 Their cities w»ete 
mai vcls of t on jtiui tion, bL.mU , and dui ability Then temples 
were oinate vnth sciilptuud has i chef'} and hierogl\'|»}.irs, cut 
in poipliyiy, basalt, and obsidian 

Tluni rommeiec wia iinpoitaiit and pinneoring Theh pio 
duct8 were e\)nbited yenil , at fans, spinad bf rore tlie public m 
tbi. cities of Tollan and Gholula Though bhe\ SLcmert not lo 
bavf Uhal non, thoy did woik in IJ old, silver, ropper, tin, and 
lead Thev vvlic akillcd in making Ime jevelleiv, in winch 
XUtciouB stones, siuh as uuoialds, tuiquoines, and amethysts, 
vvoio mnunled Oholula was lamoua ror ita pottoiv’’ m the foim 
of vases, utensils foi the house, ido]** fm the templeH, and 
ornaments foi the people 

The weapuns incd bj'' the Toltoos weie slings, hows and 
allow s, aprais, and dai Is. pointed with sile , obsidian, porphyiv, 
coppei, or bone 'Jbe n^^iiiois vvoie padded cotton aimoui, 
priuiKiLilv impenetrable to ariovvs oi javeims, and ao heavy 
that « waiiioi once fallt n could not always gebup again Then 
lound shielfla of h^ht tle..il)le bninboo were dccoiaitd with 
featheis and covererl with < loth or the skins of animals which 
they had killed in bunting The shields of the chiefs weie 
deeoiatf cl with placpics of gold as a maik of then lank 

4* Homan saenhee — Ihisouins of vai were 
often saciilicecl to then godn Huncial cenunoniea 
weio also acGorniianied hy the burning of women 
ujion the funoial pile of fcheu liuBbantlh , tlua the 
women ]oy fully accepted because it opened to 
them the dhoi into the lust celestial spiieie, where 
they ronkl follow then liushands and thus avoid 
Mictkiii, a gloomy and sohtaiy abode 

5. Rehgioii.— -The rohgiouR Hysteru of the Toltecf. 
IS a cluio^ of Geiemomos and iitual, so entangled 
with the me-Toifcec 01a and modihod in the eub 
sequent Cmclnmeo- Aztec period bind little definite 
and speexhe can he alhiuiod beyond those items 
all eady mentioned above in § 2 Even the many 
exfciaets from nativo and Spanish wi iters given hy 
Bancroft and Na<laiIIao convey ineiely a idea 
of the so called loligious Bystenis of tiro Nahua 
nations of which the Toltecs weie a paik Then 
multitudinous polytheism only adds to the eon- 
iusion and attests that leligion, mysticism, and 
mythology weie such a congloiueiate of everyday 
life that even the alleged documents of native 
wiitois could not (Usentangle them, 

6 . Calendar and hifirog:Iyp}uc lan2:uag:e — The 
so- call ml Mexican calendar, found on a block of 
porphyry uncoveied in the old city of Mexico in 
1790 , piobahly buiiplies us '\\ith tlie Aztec astro- 
noiuical cycle. The MexicJins kept a solar year, 
and a lunar yeai only for lohglous holidays ; the 
iattei was divided into periods of thirteen clays, 
coi responding to the phases of the niooji.^ The 
Tolteos {and Mh^ as) had a month of twenty days, 
ap))aiently baaed on the noimal xiumbor of a nian’s 
lingeis arid toes^ The key to the ancient hiero- 
glyphic language of the peoples of Mexico and 
Oentral Am erica, as found on their great monu- 
ments at Paleaque and Copan and other leiiuulc- 
ahle juins, ih piacfcically lo^t ® A few signs are 
known, hut-, until a suie key is established, we 
shall have to rely hiainly on tire native soiirees, as 
reported to and by Bpaiush wiiteis, foi any in- 
fommtion regarding tiro hieroglyphic era of the 
]))e-A/lec, and even of tho AiStec, peoples, 

Hvo'n the most ooinpiehensive woiks on the 
ToItocH are irtadequaLo and in&iilhoicnt in niotlmd 
tocdeai uji the piold^fms that miUve and Bjuiiijbh 
autlioiH pour out nn tho table of the niodern 
student of ancient iVfexioo. - 
1 Nadftilkia, p. 27M 2 M 1 2k Kactamac. p m 

4 See ait, OAuiasmAR (Mexican and Mayan). 
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I M PricI'. 

TOMB,— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead. 

TONGANS — t. Introduction,— Tonga — 01 at 
lea^t the Tonga of this aiticle — the name of a 
gioup of lalaifdfa in the We&tcin Pacific, lying to 
the noith of New Zealand, the cast of New Gale- 
donia, and the feouth of Piji and Samoa It is 
sometimes known as the Fiiendly Psles, the 
name given it by Captain Cook. The Tongans 
who iiihabit this group aie a tiny nation of the 
Polynesian race Although few iii numbei — al^out 
20,000 only — their nationality is clearly maiked, 
and they can easily he distinguished from then 
neighbouis the Fiuana and Samoans Typical 
Tongans nie tall, laxgedimbed, of a light coflee 
coloui, with upright foiehead and straight hau , 
hut a little aoq^naintance Avith them shows that 
theie has been an admixtme with a race that 
was shoit and had leceding foreheads. Tina agrees 
with then tiaditions, which state that, when the 
Tongans came to the gioup, some five or six 
centuries ago, it was alieady oroupxed by an ah- 
oiiguial race, Tiaces of these have been found in 
one of the volcanic islands, hut the vestiges have 
not been scientifically examined Still it is clear 
that the Tongans, and Polynesians generally, have 
emigrated fiom a distance , and the most piobable 
them y IS that of Foinandei, that they came from 
the head of the Persian Gulf 

Old navigators used to speak of the Tongans as 
*the most splendid savages m existence,’ and they 
were ceitainly the terroi of the neighbouiiiig 
groups, all of which are said to have been once 
conc|ueicd by them They acknowledge tlieni- 
solves to he mentally infeiior to the European , 
hilt it cannot be said that they come veiy fai be- 
limd ; and occasionally students at Tubon College 
have achieved results that could he eq^ualled only 
by the best pupils in English schools A fan 
measme of the size of their biains may surely be 
found in then language, which contains, it is 
estimated, at least 10,000 woids m use. The veibs 
have about 20 voices, and the pionoims are de- 
veloped to such an annmng extent that there are 
moie than 100 ways of saying *oui,’ against two 
in English) ^ oui ’ and ^ oui own * Aa tlie adjec- 
tives, too, have many degiees of compaiisou, and 
there aie nioie than Wo aitioles, shades of mean- 
ing can he pioduced to an almost infinite extent. 
That the Bible tianslates well into a language like 
this is not suiprisin^ ; but geometrical treatises, 
and stich^Yorks as Milton’s Ji^ttradise Lost^ can also 
be well rendeied. 

' Physically, then, and mentally, the Tongans 
sUiid high ; and it comos as a suipiise that then 


spintnal dcvolopincnt, .is icjiicsciitf d by then old 
religion, was low Then pantheon ^\aH a medley, 
and tlicii theology uniedeemed by any gleams of 
philosophy as in the leligion of India 
2 The gods of Tonga may be divided into thiee 
classes 

(1) In common with othei paits of Polynesia, 
then gieat gods compiise the ti\o gionps of the 
Tangaloa and the iMaiii (pionounced Mow-y Mow 
as in now) The Tangaloa weie the earliei gioup, 
and consisted of Tangaloa ‘Eiki (‘Loid Tangaloa,’ 
01 ‘ Tangaloa tlie Eldei ’), Tangaloa Tufunga 
(‘Tangaloa the Smith, Caipenter, oi Aitihcer,’ 
who made axes and built canoes), and Tangaloa 
‘Atuloiigolougo (‘ Tangaloa the Sendei-foith-ot- 
sound’) The Mam gioup consisted of five pei- 
sona Mam ]VIotu‘a (‘Old Maui,’ or ‘Maui the 
Father’), Maui Loa (‘Maui the Tali’), Maui Buku 
(‘Main the Shoit’), and IMaui ‘Atalanga (‘Maui 
the Vigorous Plantei ’) This last had a son called 
Mam Kijikiji (pionounced Kitsikitsi ‘Mam the 
Violent, the Alisehievous ’), who was, of course, 
the giaiidsoii of Mam Motu‘a 
Theie weie, howevei, oldei gods than any of 
these. One was called Tania ~bo‘uli- ala -mafoa 
( ‘ Son - of - the - Daikness - that - can - have - a - dawn ’) 
Some accoimts lepresenb him as the original deity 
Anothei of the primitive gods was ‘Eitn-matubu‘a 
(‘ ‘Eitu-of-the-olden-time ’) He is spoken of as the 
tathei of the Tongan people Anothei of these 
gods was Iiikiile‘o, the Tongan Satan HiLuh^o 
means ‘ the echo,’ and there is no doubt that this 
was the oiigmal signification of the name , but as 
it nught mean ‘ Watching Tail,’ the legend giew 
up tliat the tail of tins deity was so long that 
vdien he, the god, went about, the tail kept watch 
at home But even now the Tongans, when they 
hear an echo, say it is Hikule'o ivalking in the 
woods , and the oihei explanation was evidently 
an aftei thought 

Those with others were the oiigmal gods of 
Tonga By and by a division of depaitments took 
place To the Tangaloa was assigned the Sky (or 
Heaven) , to the Mam gionp the Undei Woild , and 
to Ihknle^o the "Wm Id and Bnlotu (Hades) But 
in Older to keep Hiknle‘o in his place, as he ^vas a 
god that delighted m mischief, a coid was attached 
to him, one end of which was held by Tangaloa in 
the sky, and the othei hy a Mam in the undei 
woild, ‘to prevent Ins leaving Bulotu to damage 
the world Tins division was etiected by an oldei 

f od than any, namely, Taufulifonua (‘Fieiiuent- 
fpsettei-of-the-land’), who also asHigned the sea 
to Hemoana, and the woods and diy land generally 
to Lube (the Dove) Hemoaiia’s name is some- 
times pionounced Heimoana, and the piosent wiiier 
helicvcs that Tongavalevale spoke of lam as Hea- 
Moana, though he is unable to speak positively on 
that point. Ilea-Moana would signify ‘Hea of-the- 
deep'sea ’ , Hcnioana would he simply ‘ the Deep 
Bea’ = Oceanus, His sliiine was the banded sea- 
snake ^ These were the Olympian gods of Tonga; 
but, with the exception of Hikiilo‘o, they woie 
laiely woi shipped, and few if any temples weie 
oiectcd m then lionom The exception is due 
to the fact that niknle‘o was a mischiovous god, 
and must therefore be piopitiabed, 

(2) The second class of gods were an infeiioi lace, 
who had their shrmes in annuals, buds, fishes, 
trees, whales’ teeth, clubs, and even stones Yet 
these w’ere the gods worshipped by the people, and 
their temples were to be found m every village 
Here aie a few of them . Tu‘i ‘Ahau ('King of tlie 
town of ‘Ahau ’), whose .shnne was a volcanic stone 
of peculiar shape j Tu‘i Lalo tonga (‘King of Raro- 
tonga,’ or perhaps of the woild below Tonga), 
whose shiiiie was the di agon-fly; Taliai Tnbou 
(the god of the leigning dynasty while yet heathen), 
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whose shiiue was a siuuh [^uaiaiei lendeis Tah(ti 
Tiiboic by ‘ Wait thcie, Tuboii/ which is ceitamly 
incoiiect ; Taliai Tuboii was probably the name of 
a king] , Bulotii 3vatoa {the Idoi oma of the Hpiiit 
Woild, who piesided over luimcanes, and agn- 
cultnie), whose sliime, we think, was a tiee at 
IColonga [Maiiiiei mentions several the piosent 
viitei has nevei heaid of Tubou Ton tax ('Tubou 
the Maiinei ’ , Tnboii is the familuu d<‘s]gnat]on 
of the king, and one of Ins friniily is usually called 
Tubou Toutai) , Hala^cvalu (‘ Eight Ways ’ ; also 
the name ot a chief) , ‘Alo‘alo (‘the Fannei ’), the 
god of wind and wealhei , rain, hai vest, and 
vegetation , Tu‘] Bulotii (‘King of the Sxniit 
Woild’)] Othei god.i lesided in the tuitle, the 
cuttle-fish, the kingfisher, etc. Fonokitangata’s 
shrine was a wai club These weie, so to speak, 
the private gods of the people, and the shiine ot 
each was tabu to its woi shippers Tims the people 
of Tc‘ekiu weie foi bidden to eat the octopus, that 
being the sliime of then god In the neiglibotiiing 
villages, however, it would be fi’eely eaten In 
Nomiika one paiticulai family weie tlms debaried 
from eating tmtle, while the lest of the town weie 
flee to pfiitake of that delicacy. 

(3) In addition to these theio weie a nuiubei of 
supernatural beings whose position in the Tongan 
pantheon is not clear They were looked upon as 
gods, and the teini e\pressive of higiiast deity was 
applied to them , but they were nevei woishipped, 
noi weie temples built to them On the contiaiy, 
they were looked upon wuth contempt, and their 
follies fioely poitiayed and laughed at It is 
cm ions to see these asciiptions of high divinity 
and expiesHions of contempt standing side by side 
Is it that these were the gods of the mfeiioi lace 
winch the Tongans found in the gioup when they 
landed’ 

Take aii instance or two Jni and Faij^a'a weie two gforldesses 
in this rla=?s, who had set their aflfertions on a Tonyaii of Rieat 
ninsGuUne heanty called Bajikole He, tnecl of their attGiitions, 
plaited t\v o large baskets of cocoa nut leaves, put one goddess in 
each, and, slioulderlng them like a Ohmaman, convened them 
into the bush, and hung them on the branch of a tree, and left 
them time foi two years, until the baskets rotted, and they 
fell to the f^iound They mido another attempt on his affec- 
tions, an<l he fin illy got rid of thorn b\ inveigling them into hia 
fish traps, and leaving them at the bottom of the sea, wheic 
they lay until Tangalos took pitj on them, and seni a god to 
release them T ike another inetance In this case also it was 
Wo goddesses, "who set out to meet a moilLl lovei While 
waiting hn him, they took off theii heads to dress then 
hair Suddenly hm footsteps weie henid, and they put then 
heads on again , hut in the huir^’^ one of them put hers on Iimd 
before , and when she attempted to move, hei face went one 
wav and hei legs another It la ovticmelv puzzling to meet 
with laky like these, inferring to those to whom the titles of 
highest deity aie given and yet, aftti all, thov do but lecnll 
the vagaries of the Olympian, deities as dLSciibed by Homer, 
when 

* Unoxtingmshed laughter shook the skies ' 

On the & abject of ancestor-worship, Maiinei 
speaks positively (vol ii p. 97) . ‘ That theie 
are othei Hotooas oi gods, viz the souls of all 
deceased nobles and mataboolea ’ The present 
wiitei was disposed to agree with him at first, 
especially as it was a custom of the people to go 
to the cemotenes to pi ay, even after a aaoiifice 
had been piesented at the temple But furthci 
inquiry has convinced him that they did >so bocauso 
they fancied themselves neaiei the spit it- world in 
such places Intelligent chiefs like Vain, who 
weie acquainted with heathenism, aic equally 
pobitivc m the olhei diioction, and deny that they 
looked upon the spirits of tleceased chiefs as gods 
Wo think the tintli lies between the two state- 
ments, and that Maiiner himself gives us a key to 
the solution of the question In vol, i p. 376, he 
speaks^ of Feenow ns being hequmitly inspu cd by 
the spii it of Mumui {a late king of ‘fonga) Dlow 
wo can readily imdeistand that in suSi circum- 
stances Feenow woidd pray to Mumiii, and othcis 
would )oin him , so that in time Mumui would be 


looked upon as a god Thu would account foi 
such gofls as Tu‘i Lalotonga, Tu‘i ‘Aliau, Taliai 
Tubou, and otheis All the inquiiies of the piesont 
wiitei negative tlie ayseztion that the ypiiits of 
chiefs as a general thing became gods We may 
tiicn ioolc upon the gods of the fust class as pmm- 
tive, biought by the Tongans fiom then original 
home, and the thud class as the gods of the 
abougomls whom they conqneiod The second 
class contained also some x>Hnutive gods, but was 
leciuited Uigely fiom the spuits of ancestois — % c 
the sxjuits of certain deceased chiefs hy whom 
kings and notable pcisonages fancied themselves 
to have been possessed 

The othei point the present Aviitei made siiecial 
iiiquines about vas vhethei the Tongans woi 
shipped the clubs, whales’ teeth, animals, trees, 
stones, etc , before which they placed their oftei 
mgs, 01 the god who was supposed to he tempoi 
aiiiy lesiding in them The aiiswei was decisive 
The clubs, tiees, etc , woie simply the the 
god itself was spiiitual Vaha signifies a ‘mode 
of conveyance,’ usually a canoe, but also a caniage, 
01 anything by which one is conveyed fiom place 
to niace 

Probably we may see liei e a dev elopment of then 
spuitual ideas The oldest class — 'Tangaloa, Mam, 
Hemoana — weie undoubtedly coiporeal Then 
bodies pel formed all the functions of human bodies, 
and they were mflamed with human pa&sions. But 
the Tongans had long ceased to pi ay to them, and 
scaicely any vestiges of then woishxp remained 
when the missionaiies came The third class of 
gods, too, weie corx>oreal, but thoie aie no signs of 
Avoishij) being paid tlieiu at any tune These two 
edasses existed side bj' side ; but long bcfoie the 
intiodiiction of Chiistianity both had been dis- 
oaided as objects of woiahip, which was paid only 
to the second class In othei woi ds, the Tongans 
had worked out a theology, which had, at any i ate, 
this noble featuie in it, tliat Uod uas a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in apiiifc. 

The general Tongan teim for aiip^rnatural beings 
This IS often shortened into fd^ahi^ and when the adjective lah'} 
(' j^ieatq IS added— iahi — the idea conveyed is that oi full 
deity £'a*ahi si cities pi opeily * a pai tv, ’ ‘ a side * (as in oncket) , 
01 It limy be sJioi h ioijii^ahtnga— ‘ kind,* ‘dabs,* ‘ race,' ‘ species,' 
‘ genus ’ Kehe — ‘ other ’ ((iVepoy, not ^Xos)» *^0 fa'cr A ilehe is ‘ diff- 
cienfc folk/ ‘other kind of people ' Tlif^ usual woid foi ‘ God ' is 
‘Oiwfi Maimer spells it aotnoa^ hut there is no h in it The 
inverted conima lepresent^ a guttural, a half k, whuh is one of 
the didiculties of the language It is not readily ret ogni/cd by 
the EuTopoan ear, and is mostW neglected bi' foreigneis, ■while 
being as intmctable as the Ayiii in Hebrew The piebent wiitei 
has faded to find any derivation foi U)tuft, oi meaning other 
than ‘Gud/ and believes it to he a pnniitivu Polynesian woid 
In some parts of the Paeille it appeals as Atva 

Tiie other great woid m ‘ii'i^i^'Loid/ which is u'^etf as In 
English for both unithly and heavenly loids Hmice it ic not so 
high a teim as ^Otua Indeed it seems sometimes to mean only 
‘ supernatural ’ Thus a c orjise is called het 7m* a faka*i lU, whirn 
appai 0 n tly sign i lies ‘ a thing holongi ng to the spin t n oi Id * Pro- 
hahly Mnrinei was thinking of this when he said C>ol il. p 180 ) , 
‘Tlie human soul after its sepal ati on from the body is teuhcd 
Aofflort, i e a god or spiut ' TIo is ceitalnly wiong in tha-i, state- 
ment It is deal that *edi was not the original form of the 
word, which the laws of the language point out to have been 
ikeiki 

AYe must not pass over the fact that the members 
otone of the dynasties of ]ang<:J vme regarded as 
gods. This was the earliest line of kings, and thoir 
title was H T(^nqci (‘ King of Tonga 0 . They wei e 
certainly looked upon as in some sense divine 
beings j and instances are on record of piayers 
being ofiked to them. AYoids applied only to the 
gods weie used in acldiossing them sucli as 
already refeiied to, and uned of t)ie 

movements of deity. The face of the Tub Tonga 
was teimod the * sky/ and to him, as the, repre- 
sentative of the gods, weie presonbetl the *lhst- 
fruits ’ This ceremony i called the oi ‘poi- 

tion,^ is described by Maxinei (vol ii, p, 196). When 
a Tu‘i Tonga died, he was said to be ‘missing’ 
{JiaXcC)^ and lie was buried in a pyramid 
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ot Tlu^^ Wris caiied a Umjt^ oi ‘ lioaven ’ , and 

manyot them lemaiixintoleiable pie^eivafcion, and 
excite the wonder o£ the viyitoi by the huge size of 
many o£ tlie stones, some ot which ineasmc ovei 
20 ft. m lengtli 

Many, piobably most, of the names of the Tii‘i 
Tonga have ])een pieseived, and then histoiy 
ciuiou‘-ly reminds us ot the stoiy ot the Cailovm- 
gians and Moiovingians m Fiance One of the 
Tuh Tonga, called Talcalaiia, was miudercd, and 
his son and succe&soi Kaiihilufonuafekai, tiom 
wcaiiiiesb oi feai, devolved the duties ot gov em- 
inent on his younger brother, le&erving to him- 
seh the honouis and emoluments of the othco 
His biothei assumed the title of Ta‘i Ha‘a 
Takalaua (‘King ol the Takalauans’), and soon 
got all the powei into Ills hands, the Tu‘i Tonga 
becoming a loi faineant Aftei a few geneiations, 
howevei, the Tub Ha‘a Takalaua became eflete, 
and the goveimnent was handed ovei to another 
blanch, called the Tuh Kanokuholu (‘King of 
Kauokuholu,’ the toivn in which he lived), This 
is the title of the piesent dynasty Keproseuta- 
tives ot the other two lines, howevei, still exist, 
hut the titles aie not used The lepiesentativo, 
howevei, of the Tiih Tonga holds even now a 
(puasi-sacied position, and is still addrG‘-Hed as the 
gods used to bo , and words saeied to deity aie 
used foi all hia movonients 

STarinei mentions anotliei* aeiui divino peison called the Veachl 
(vol li p SO) This part of hjs naiiative is veiv perplexiri'^, 
as neithei Vecaon nor ‘Thomas noi any of the inoaern chieis 
knows anjdhmg' about him 

The vord used all ovei Polynesia for ‘lehgion/ 
‘woisliip,’ ‘piayei,^ etc, is loUi Foi Innately 
thib has a meaning m Xougan, and signiiies ‘a 
seekm" lor something that is haul to find ’ Thus 
when lamxne pievails, the people lotu ka%^ t c go 
all over the land looking foi food It is also u&ed 
foi the lesUessnesH of a raged animal seeking an 
outlet, and foi the cry of an animal ±oi its mate oi 
companions Thi^ i^ not the only vord common 
to Polynesia which hnds its meaning in Tongan 
Tahu (oi tahoo)i now ol woild-^vide use, signihes in 
Tongan that Romething which might bo opened is 
closed These and uthei conyideiations lead one 
to think that the Tongan language comes neaiei 
than most of the dialects to the oiigmal Polynesian 
tongue 

3. The rehgious rites of tlie Tongans woie few 
There was nothing in their leligion corresponding 
to our idea of woiship. If they wanted something 
— ^lain, fair winds, good crops, successful hsheiy — 
01 if they AVi&hed to pi event some calamity — such 
O-s siokne&s, death, hurricanes, wai — they would 
seek the favour of a god, would offer saeiihce and 
piay, But to come into his temple, to woiship, to 
Slug Ins praises, to dwell upon hirf attiihutes — this 
was a foicign idea altogetlier.^ Renee Iheie was 
veiy Iittlo m the Tongan religion to cultivate the 
conscience, or to contiol the passions, 01 to elevate 
the thoughts. Maimei thmks otherwise, and we 
would gladly believe hia favourable icpoit of the 
Tongsin ohaiacter. But all our infoimation — and 
much of it goes hack to MarmePs time — contiadicts 
lus sfeatenw'nts He even contradicts hiniBclf . The 
Feeuow he sneaks so highly of was a monstei of 
iniquity j ana there is no doubt tliat foi centuries 
theft, inuider, lust, treachery, and almost e^voiy- 
tlnng in the catalogue of evil, have been life m 
Tonga man’s life 01 propoi ly, and nt> Avoman’s 

honour, was safe for a day 



a qitrt non, BaskotH of food, too, Avoie usually 
hj’oiight in a,ddifcion, and picsentod to the god di 
Ins piiest. ■ One of the party would then state the 
object of their visit, and implore the deity to grant 
their request, or use Ins miKienoe with the gods of 


Biilotu 111 then favuui Sometimes th»^ piiest would 
icmaiii silent , at othei times he Avould object that 
then gifts Aveie too Miuall If ho spoke at all, he 
spoke as the uod, being supposed to be ‘possessed’ 
by the god at the moment John Thomas says 
(Fainiei s Tonga^ 128) ‘ Otteu theie Avas anuthei 

peison piesent, the tuencl ol the god, Avho acted as 
mcdiatoi, and addiessed the pnest on behalf ot the 
oileieis ’ Emgano, a cliiel lady oi gieat age, 
tie .cubed to the piesent wiilci hoAV she and oihei < 
would take baskets ot food to the dooi of Tahai 
Tubou’s temple in Nuku‘alola, and, hoAving doAvn, 
would impluiu the god’s fa\om ftlnntly a Avhito 
{si a) foot Avoiild he piotiuded fioin bencalli a 
cm tain, Avluch they Avould kiss and then letiie 

If tlieii object Avas to dejiiecate a calamity, as 111 
a case of sicknes,, the iito assumed a darkei hue 
Fingeis Avere cut oil, Aviapped in haiiana, leaves, 
and piesentcd , oi chiklion Aveio sti angled, ami 
their hothes hi ought as a saoiihce When piayeis 
Avere ofleied lo Fonokitangata, the saciihee Avas 
alAvays an adult Geneially a man obnoxious to 
the community was hunted cloAvri and killed, and 
liiw body hi ought m a basket and laid hefoio the 
priest, but Maimer speaks of a chict of lank 
being lolled m one instance The otreieis, clothed 
m old and dirty mats, and Aveaimg necklaces ot 
chestnut leaves, would squat on the giound jii a 
distance, and Aveep and beat then hi easts, while 
the piiest, holding m his hand a Avai club, the 
shime oi the god, Avould listen to their puayeis 
^vith his eyes hxed upon the club 01 ujion the 
giound. Sometimes he Avould leply m his 01 di 
nary voice, but moie often in unnatuial tones, as 
if some one Aveie speaking in him , anrl fiequenbly 
he would be^jin to shake as if m a iit, «ind to roll 
about and loam at the mouth Any Aioids he 
might uttei whilst in this condition weio eagciJy 
caught up as the diiect ntteiances of the god 
After a Avhile the shaking Avould cease, and the 
piiest, sti iking the giound Avith the club, Avould 
announce tluit the god had depaited^ Manner 
(vol i j) 160) has a good deBciiption of this kind 
of possesfaion , and he eAudently thought that the 
phenomena Avere not altogether voluntaiy, but 
that a teal possession of some land took place— 
a beliet which was sliaied by some of the earliei 
missionaiieb 

^ The Tongans believed m the immortality of 
the soul Mariner, Yecson, and Thomas aio 
agreed on this point 

Veesoii Ravs (Faimoi’s Tonga, p l^li) ‘One day they Wfrt 
oonyersuig about a pet^ion that latep dead, and said, “ ile 
goes to tho island thiongh the sky.’* “ H<.n\ tan he be,” a iid I, 
“m that place, when he la dead, and Ins bod^ hcie Did jou 
not hiiyy iliiu some moons ago?'* Thil nil they answmed was, 
“ But ho as still olive ** And one took hold ol any hand, and, 
aqiice/mg it, said, ’‘This will die, but the lift that is within 
jou iviU nevea die "--with hia other hand pointing to my 
heart* 

Manner and Yeeson, too, agiee in stating that 
this immoitahty is enjoyed only by the upper 
classes * the souls of the Tu‘as, or common people, 
die AVith then bodies This, no doubt, Avas the 
belief ot the uppei classes, who looked down upon 
the Tu‘as as little better than animals j but it is 
uo evidence of the belief of the Tu‘as themselves. 
Thomas says rnoie tiuly ‘ Ot the faith of the 
common people there wasuo certainty ’ 

The ‘island’ rcfoiiod to Avas cal loci Bulotu, and 
‘through the sky’ meant ‘over the liorizonJ 
Bulotu IS, the piesent vvnbei thinks, a primitive 
Polynesian A\*oid, and Ik the name for Itlradisein 
all tho chaloets It was situated west oi uortb- 
Avest of Tonga, and coiild be leacdied ]»j soa At 
least the ballads speak oi canoes touching tiieio , 
but how the disembodied there m not 

stated, Manner tells us (voh li. p, 101) that 
Bulotu was believed by the Tongane to be a 
largo island, stocked Ayith all l<inds of useful and 
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oinameiital plaiiLs in .i state oi hit^li peilec-Uon, o.’nt'l 
that when incso >veie plucked otheis M'onld imnie 
diately o( cnj)y tlieii j^lace The whole atiiiospheic 
was filled witli a most delightful fiagrance , tbeie 
weie also beautiful buds of all kinds, and abund- 
ance of hogs — all of ^^hlch woie immortal unless 
lulled to piondo food foi tlie gods Ai> the moment 
a hnd 01 a hog was killod, aiioth(3i Imng hnd oi 
hog came into c\istence Fuithei on he gives 
aiiothei account of Bulotu hiouglit ])y a canoe 
which touched ihoie 

‘Tlie crew landul, iiid }iroceeclLd to pluck >^01110 bicadfiuit, 
but to then un 8 pc..ikablo .istoiu'ibmcut, tlicy could no moic U, 
hold of it thin if it was a shadow Tboy walked thiough tlu’ 
tmnlv^ ot tiof’s, and jjiased thiou'jrh the substance of the houses 
without feehng any icsisLance They at length saw some of 
the gods, who passed through the substancQ of thtii bodies as 
if thue was nothing theie ' The gods were siipiiO'^pd to haie 
no canoes, nut jeqmnng tlicni , ‘ toi if thej. widicd to be am 
whciu, theic they aie the moment the wish is felt ’ 

NoWj is tliLs again a development’ Foi the 
ballads, which date horn a time long antecedent 
to the visit of Maimei, give a voiy difleient de 
f-iciipt/ion According to them, eveiy thing in 
Bulotu was material Its entiance Avas guaided 
by a Avoman Aviih eight tongues Theic Avas a 
laigo canoe for the gods to voyage in, AAdiich Avas 
called Langotangata (Hhe human-iollered^), be 
cause it Avas diagged down to the sea on Imng 
rolloib, each being a human being The same 
tieos gieAV as on earth ^ cocoa-nuts, bie.idfruit, 
yams, etc , and piovision was made foi the 
Sfavouiite pastimes of chiefs Theze Avere emi- 
nences foi netting Avood-pigeons, leefs foi shaik- 
catchmg, Hdua to he fished, and gigantic clams to 
be dived for Ovens oi food wei e coolced as on ear th, 
and kava Avas piepared and diunk The houses 
had solid posts, and the loofs Avere consti acted in 
the usual way One of the halls in Bulotu Avas 
panelled Avith the pupils of men’s eyes ‘which 
spaikled and Hashed ’ The Avomen had a hall 
lined Avith iimiois — a veiitable crystal palace 
Theze AA^as a Yaiola^ 01 Fountain o^ Life, Avhoae 
Avateis were so potent that a child plunged mto it 
giew lyi to roaiiliood in a few days There Avas 
also a Vaidolofafaiigaj 01 Fountain of Perfumeiy, 
and othei delights of women (see ‘Voyage of 
Faimalie,’ Tuhon College Magazine^ vol lu. p 39) 

5. Cosmogony,— The eaikest cliapteis of the 
Tongan genossis ran someAvhab as folloAA’’s : 

Some seaweed and shme dung together, and weie carried 
away by the sea, and waah(d up on the island of Total in 
Bulotu By and by thcic gicw up between them a laige 
pietalliG stone called Toubafutuna (‘ Tregnant bow-long ago 1 ’) 
Suddenly it began to shake, and Ront out a suund like thunder , 
and, BphtUiig, theie spiang out a male and a female twin The 
nmlo was called Biki(‘ Stick j ’) and the female Kele (‘ Slimy') 
Again the huge stone j oiled about as if fchi,io was an earth 
quake, and other twins spiaug out the male called Atun 
gaki (f)i and the female Mannoa/alongona (* yagai lOb of sound ') 
Again the stone groaned, and twnns spiang out, (ailed ‘Land 
tuitle'and ‘Sea4urtJe' Again the stone sounded and eaith 
quaked, and tislns sprang foith, Hemoana (the Sea snake), and 
Lube (the Dove) 

Tlioi grew up and married, i s. the Hist pair and the second 
and the third, Tiio oldest child of Ihki and Kela w’ls a son. 
Taufuhfonua (‘Fiequont o\Gitvunei of the land ' 1)^ The next 
was a gul called Ilavea lolofonua (iIavea-o£ the-uiiderwoild ') 
nie second pair had a giil called Tele Lahi, and the third pair a 
ghi called Vole Ji‘i (Vde Bignifws ‘longing’ or ‘desim ’ , VpIs 
L ahi-^ X)Q8n(i the Elder,’ Vele ,/ih=‘l)esue bhcYoungei’) 
Sticky and Slimy created a new laud called Tonga krama’o (‘Pis 
tant Tonga ’), and pub on it Taufuhfonua and Havea-Iolofonua. 

{The no kfc moident is unprin table, hut is a reshstio setting of 
the words, ‘ And they AVere both naked, the man ivnil hia wife, 
and Vfdvo not aehainpd/ Thov Aveu ignmant oven of the 
<5ex:ual fimctinn, whieil they dis(‘oveied only liy accident! The 
lesult Avas a hoy cftlled HiJajlo‘o(‘ the hjeho,’ the Tongan Satan 
srjp abo\ e) 1 

Then ihivca said to y<d(i fialu and Vele ,h'i, ‘Omuo and iimiiv 
Aoui hi others aa I have clone, foi them is no man for you/ 
The3’^ did so, and Vele Lain gave hnth to the Tangaloa^?, and 
Velo Jib to the Mam family. Then TanfnhfonUa djvidcfl the 
heaven and earth as siatt d above 

In prof ess of time the Tangaloa«? ordered Tangaloa <Atulongo- 
longo to go down and see jn ndmt condition the world was, So 

is somethnes intensive, This would then mean ‘coni'*' 

ploto overturned ’’ 


he cntciod into the Kui (t ‘ hi. i t.uk '), and went driw n, ,ind fh w 
m all duet turns, but could not see imy land, only sliallows 
Then went he up to luaven and lepoitcd to the Tangaloas that 
theie was no kind, onh faomcthing that looked like shallow 
Said the hCiWenly olucf, ‘ Wait teven nights, and then go 
igain and see’ ro Tangdoa 'Atulongolongo icniained seven 
dijB m the sky, and thtn went doAvn to look at the siullows 
The bottom was evidently coming up, and he lepoitcrt lo 
luvivcn, ‘ It looks like a loef ’ He said also, ‘ 1 tan lind nothing 
lo stand on and itsi’ vSo they said, ‘ Go to Tmigaloa the 
Smith, and let him thiow dmin the dust ot the pninire he 
shaipens his axes with' So Tangdoa Tiifmiga did so, and 
tluew down the dust of las giindstoru, and piodiu od the island 
of ‘Eua On this lu'ing lepoiLcd, Tmigaloa was bonf down to 
Hiind thcic mcl watch By and by a bit of the ahulknis would 
become diy, and ultimatclj a large land gicw up, which con 
sistcd, hoM'Qvei, onL of sand Tangaloa icpoited, ‘Mi land is 
large, but nothing will glow on it ’ Then said Lend Tangaloa, 

‘ Tako this Hcod, ind act it in the land you ha\e diacoveied ’ It 
was a /if-c (convolvulus) So he set it, and it oveispiead the 
land Thun aaid he, ‘Them is vegetation enough, but no 
people and Laid Tangaloa and the othei hciucnly chiefs lophrd, 

* Go and split the root of the Jue ' He did so, and it lotted an<i 
produced a giub So he jepoikd to the sky, ‘ A greit thing is 
lying in the Jue I split ’ They oidcied him to cut it in two, 
and to call the head Kohai (‘ Who is it ? ’) and the tail Koau (‘ It 
IS I ') He did so, and both parts became men as did also a 
little piece that had adheied to his beak This was culled 
Momo (‘Little Bit’) and he with the other two weie the 
tiist men 

Now at that time Maui the Eldei oidererl hi8 family to go on 
boaid a ennoo, and fish up lands Thoio weie foui :MttUi m the 
canoe Maui Loa, Maui Buku, and Maui ‘Atalanga with Ins 
son Maui Kqikiji , and they took then mother Vele nith them 
She was the makei of mats and fine robes They called at 
Manuka, a pait of Samoa that Avas alreidy above the Avatera 
And Haul Kijikiji, leaping ashore, Avont to get a lish-hook 
Meeting the chiefs wife, he 1 wiaheri hei , and she, taking kindly 
to him, revealed her husbajnrs secret, that the ningit flsh-hook, 
which Avould bnng-up lands, AAas not a bright and ghticung, one, 
but an old and ru&ty honk, fjtuek in the i ceding So they got 
the hook, and, having tried it successfully neai Samoa, sailed on 
boldly, and pulled up Tonga and many othei gioupa of islands 
AAqien they came to ‘Eua, and saw the three men, they asked 
AAhether they had any women, and on then leplying ‘No,’ they 
went and fetched thiee, so that they might have one each 

At that time the sky Avas very low, and an jromvood tiee that 
stood in Tonga leachod quite up to UcaA en So ‘IiJitu MatuTnda 
was Avont to nliinb down, and visit the earth , and, cohabiting 
with a Avomnn m one of the islands, had a child by hei called 
‘Aho’eitu When he gicw to man’s estate, ho asked AVho and 
wheie his fathei was , and was dnected by Ins mothei to climb 
up the nomvood tree, and seek him in the skj lie flnds him, 
18 recognized, and sent to play with his brothcis, who become 
jealous, and finally kiU and cat him ‘Eitu, finding this out, 
makes them vomit into a laige tub, and covers the disie&ta 
mcinhia with the leaves of the tree of life (AiumC) By and by 
the fiagments cohere, and ultnnatcly ‘Aho'eitu is found sitting 
up alive TTis brothers aie punished by being tuined out of 
heaven, aaid have to serve ‘Aho’eitu on eaith, who becomes the 
first Tu‘i Tonga, supeiseding the childien of the *giub ’ The 
Mam afterwards pushed the sky highci uji, as it is at present 

Now the Mam chvelt in the under Avorld, but one of them, 
Maui ‘Atalanga, said to his brcthien, ‘Havej^ou any ob^*^ f tion 
lo my living on the eaith, if I Ausit you from time to tnno?' 
And they said, ‘ No ’ So ‘Atalanga ivent uji to the earth, taking 
his young eon Ivihkqi witii Inin Ho lived in Vava‘11, and 
luairied a moital wife Noav Maui ‘Atalanga did not plant in 
\ava‘u , foi he was a mighty plaiilei , and theie was not land 
enough. , so ho had his plantation 111 the undei woild Uo kept 
this, hOAVGAcr, a acciet from his son Kipkiji, for he was such a 
mischief But Mam Kijiluji traf ked Ins lathei by lus footstep?, 
an(i, seeing hmi hft a bush and descend into the oaith, waited a 
while and followed him Many tucks did he plaA’’, until one 
day hia fathei sent him to Maui the ETdei to got a flie-stiok 
KiJikiji kept quenching the file and going back for more. At 
laat old Maui told him to take the whole log. This was of 
enormous si/e, but the young Maui took it up with ease Old 
Maui, who had not recognized Ins giandson, perceiving that he 
was a eupei human being, clmllenged him to wrestle— AVith the 
lesult that the elder Maul was thrOAvn and left £01 dead 
‘Atalanga, heaiing of it, siiikea his sou AViih his spade and lulls 
him On going, howcAmr, to sec hoiv his fathor wasfauug, he 
finds the old man alive, and raihei’ pleased than not with hts 
defeat by hig grandson, and angry with hik sou foi having killed 
: him They apply , however, the leaves ot the tree of life, and 
Mam Kijilaji revives Hia next etploit is to caiiy sonn fiic 
ftonv the under woild bo earth, ni spite of the efforts of his 
father lo xwf vent him They then devote themselves lo hg:hUng 
I with and destroying the nioiistruus animals that infested the 
; AVorld— a lingo rat, a gigantic bird tailed the Sfoa, a luaid, and 
I some caimvuiou'i trees, etc Maui ‘Atalanga is at last dev oured 
I by a huqe dog that lived in a nlagin cave which oxiened ancl 
I closed automatically , and lu? son, after idlling the rlo^, died of 
gj'ief foi, his father, etc. 

' IjiTEaA'ruuK — The pilncipali authoiltlcs on lh« atateof Tonge 
in early thuea are those. WiBiam Mariner, An oj' 

the of the {IWga London^ 1838 j Q, Vei»san, 

AiAlrnttw Adrmt%ve a/ Fiotb* Ifesidmoe wr !jpoHgat(0Uf 

do 1810 , S; S. Farmer, H'onga ttwd the Frimdlv Mnd^, do^ 
185D. fMarinei'a is a most valuable 'work, He gives evidento 
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of being possessed of no common abilit\, nn^l of an e'cellcni 
mcmoiy , and, if the piebent wutei has ventuied to differ from 
him, it IS foi the following reasons (1) the shortness of Manners 
stay — only i years, {2)hia obvious want of acquaintance \Mth 
the niceties of the language, (3) the considerable tune that 
eUpsed between his lea\ mg Tonga and the writing down of his 
reuiuiisceiices , (4) tlie fact that the piesent wiitei’s acquaint 
ance with Tonga extends ovci a period of 40 years , (5) that 
most of lus infoimation was taken down from the lips of the 
‘Ldst of tho Baids,’ a once heathen chief called Tonga vale vale, 
who was the icpository of their folk-loie and billads , (tJ) that 
he has had act ess to the unpublished journals of the Rev John 
Thomas, Woslcian mimstei, w^ho went to Tonga in 1320, and 
was the first luissionarv to make a lengthened stay ] 

J Kcj-an Moulton 

TONGKING.— Ethnooiaplncdlly Tongkmg is 
divided into two parts bouth Tongkmg, the 
special domam of tfie Annamese lace, and Noith 
Tongkmg, bounded on the noith by the Annanio 
Chinese fiontiei, on the east by the sea, on the 
west by tlie lange where the waters sepaiate into 
the lied and Black lliveis (Song Koi and Song-Bo), 
and on the south by a line biseLting the piovmces 
of Kwang-Yen, Bac-Giang, Thai-Nguyen, Tuyen- 
Kwang, and Yen-Bay This Upper Tongkmg has 
an aiea of 54,700 squaie kiloineties, and a popula- 
tion of 374,528, belonging to 26 clilleicnt ethnic 
gioups Theie are no Annamese ox Climese except 
officials and niei chants; the countiy la peopled 
chieliy by Tai, Man, oi Yao, Fa-Teng, Meo, Lolo, 
Mnong, and a very small numbei of lepicsenta- 
tives of fai inoie ancient ethruc gioups, suolx as 
the La-tchx (La-ti) and the Keu-Lao 

I Tal — The Tai element, most impoitant in 
point of numbers (239,179 individuals— about 60 
pei cent of the total population), is divided into 
numeiona snb-gioups, the most impoitant being 
the Thd (146,000), who aie found lound Gao-Bang, 
the Nuiig (66,000), and the Black Tai (14,500) 
The Tai have a strong admixtiiie of Chinese and 
Annamese and aie thus closely related to the 
Siamese and Laotians 

X Physical charactensticJ, — ^The Tal are strong and of a 
Inely disposition, caieUss, fond of pleasuie and play, and 
extiaoidumulj indolent This rare seems to be on the 
decrease, tliue are few bnths, and infant mortahtj is very 
high They aie not absolutely a v else to mixed marriaj;eB 
their daughters may marry Chinese or Annamese if they choose, 
and thejr sons take wives fiom any vanoby of the race what 
evei, even from the Man, these mixed manmftes pioduce a 
sfcrongei and moie provident rat o than the pine Tai 

The Tai live in the plains and low valleys by piefeience 
Their houses are, aa a rule, built on piles, the gioundflooi 
being leserved for live stock and poultry, the uppei storey for 
the inhabitants The Nang and several obhei tubes di css like 
the Chinese , the rest of the Tai follow the Annamese fashion, 
but wear much brighter colours — indmn Vjiue la almost universal 
•—and fai moie ornamentation Bice is the staple food The Tai 
also use beans, sweet potatoes, and gomds , poik is theh most 
usual meat, chickens and ducks being reserved for feast day s , 
they also eat fish Tea is their duct beveioge, though they 
60111 etimea drink too much wine or spirit made frotu feuiiented 
glam The use of tea and hotel la practically universal among 
them , opium i«i conflned to the rich 

The Tai aie essentially farmers They^ cultivate rice, maia^e, 
buck wheat, beans, peas, sweet potatoes, and sesamum In 
du6tiy and commerce are inaeticully non existent owing to the 
indolence of the lace They can, howevei, distil alcohol, 
weave cloths, make riuh embioidery, and do hue basket w oik 
The ThS even spin a little silk 

3* Religion. — On their oiigmal ammism tlie 
Tai liaye supeiimpo&ed a confused mixture of 
Taoist, Buddliiht, and Coufucian ideas, deiived 
fiom the Chinese and Annamese. A feyv priests 
or letteied men have a vague knowledge of the 
cosmic system of the di-kmh 

They believe that the piimonlial piinoiple of nature gave 
birth to the male and femaU prmcipka, fiom which isbiied 
everything and evei J body The male principle ly ibo sun, the 
8ky, the mtellecUial aoul of men , the female is the daik eaith, 
the mootx, the yjtal and sensual soul of beings Man has three 
subtle souls, or ^on, which emanate from the male principle, 
and seven Or mne (accoidmg as the ‘3ex is male oi female) 
vegetative souls, or ma At death they© mi return to the 
earth Whence they came, yvhde the hM go to tJio infernal 
legions Here we see the iniluence of the Buddhiat dootune of 
tho tx an emigration of souls and their purifloation by punish 
mout Ajbei undergoing the pumshments which they have 
merited, they may apprpaoh the throne of the emperor of Jade, 
the supremo Taoist idol 


The great niajunty of the people, a most supoi- 
stitious race, conhne tliemselves to the yvoiBhip of 
the evil spiiits which intest the an and he in wait 
ioi man even in the mo^t msiginhcant actions of 
Ins hte Tlieso aie combated liy means of foie- 
thought and ofioiiugs, and especially by the help 
of more powei fill good spnits whuh aie lendeied 
piopitious by devoted woiahip Among the good 
bpiiits the genius of the health and the tutelaiy 
deity of the village aie held m highest homnii , 
of the evil spiiits, wlncli have difleient names in 
the vaiioiis Tai groups, the most dieaded aie the 
spiuta of people who have died a violent death 
and the chicken-spnits that insinuate themselves 
into people, especially women, and give them the 
evil eye Of couise the Tai believe m white and 
black magic, spells, lots, and plnlUes 

Then piiests aie cliielly soiceieis, who earn 
then living by olleiing saciihces to the siuiits, 
evorcisimg the sick, and waiding oft all the evih 
invoked against man They also choose the 
mateiial with which to build villages oi houses, 
the piopitious day foi beginiung any uoilc, etc. 
Among the Tai they aie ncaily all connected with 
an official cult, but theie aie independent soiceieis 
and SOI coi esses 

The only temples that the Tai possess are small 
lustio pagodas, neaily all dedicated to the tutelaiy 
genius of the locality 

Their religious festivals aie bonow-ed fiom the 
Annamese, but among cei tain tubes, paiticularly 
the 'White and Black Tax, there aie some festivals 
which seem peculiai to the lace (1) Km lao 
mao (‘dunk,’ ‘alcohol,’ ‘drunk’) takes place m 
September All the inhabitants of the village 
meet m one of then houses foi a h.iiKjuet, which is 
followed aftei sunset by music and singing The 
feast lasts three days, duimg which no one may 
entei ox leave the village (2) King pang (‘to oat 
biead ’) takes place in Januaiy ’it is chaiacter- 
ized by lOund dances to the accompaniment of 
chants. Among the White Tai it is the women 
who dance, among the Black Tai the men (3) 
Km t%en (‘to eat coined money’) takes place in 
December in honour of the dead It lasts tluee 
days, with banquets, dancing, and singing Both 
men and women take pai t 

Ancestoi-woiship exists among the Tai, hut 
only a moio oi less slavish imitatiou of Annamese 
xitualism It IS piacUsod chieiiy among the Th6, 
who picservti the names of then ancestois to the 
fourth ganeiation, make oileiings at piesciibed 
times, and tram their childicn to honuiu the dead 
as the piotectois of tho health Only those who 
have died a natural death have a tihice on the 
family altai , those who have died a violent death, 
out of dooiR, have only a feiiiall outside altai, 
usually built in the gaiden,i 

3. Myths and legends.— Among all the Tai m 
found the tiadition ot a umveisal deluge, fiom 
which the god of the eaifcli saved only a bi other 
and a sistei — a poor hut pious couple— who shut 
themselves at tub command inside a hollow 
pumpkin, with some iice foi provision Aftei the 
bub&idence of the waters the piesent-day lacea 
weie boin fiom the union of this couple 

4. Medicine. — The Tax regaid nearly every ill- 
nesa as the woik of evil spiiiks, and the best 
medicine is the soreciei , the moie enlightened 
niembeisof the xaco sometimes admit that theie 
axe na-tuial ailments, which they tieat with simples 
and mmeial pioducts bon owed hom the Chinese 
pluumacopocia 

1 It should ba uotic<»cl that the Tai know nntliin;, of the pio- 
peitj called /m’S’ni'; hoa in Annain—an malicnahle part of the 
patrimony lOseived to meet the expense of the cult of tho dead 
and the upkeep of the tombs. As a rule after a fow months, at 
most aftpi four years, the Tai have uothinij moie to do with 
the tombs 
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5 Marriage — Although the manneis of the 
Tai are not so free and easy as those of the 
Laotians, youths and maidens meet fi eely to smg 
and play — which often leads to &o\ual lelations, 
all that Tai moiality lequiies is that theie be no 
tangible ijioofs of these lolations, and hence le 
couise is iiad to aboitive mcasuies oi the suppies- 
sion of clnldien 

The fathei is the unquestioned head of the 
family, yet it is only among the highly Annami 
tized Tai that he chooses <i mate foi Ins thild, 
cimong the Tai of tlie iiglit bank of the lied Kivei 
the young people make then o\sn choice The 
proposal is made by a gobbet ^\een , the young man 
pays a dowiy, and the engagement is settled aftei 
a sorcerer has compaied the genealogical toiecasts 
of the couple, in oidei to see whethei any super- 
natural inlluence opposes then union The 
engagement is geneially long — from three months 
to three years — and is lather expensive foi the 
fianc^y who is expected to give a great numbei of 
piesents The engaged couple are bound to ob 
seive the stiictest leseive, they aio not alloT.\ed 
to take any notice of each oihoi until the wedding- 
day, while they have complete hbexty m then 
relations with the other young people of botli 
sexes The luarnage-ceiemony itsolf is hoi lowed 
fiom the Annamese 

The outstanding chaiacteiistic of mariiage 
among the Tai — with the exception of the Th6 in 
the west, the Nung, and the Th5-Ti — is the quaint 
custom of sepaiating husband and wife aftei the 
celebiation of then union among some tubes the 
wife spends a foitnight with hei paients and a 
foitiiight with Iiei husband, among otheis she 
cannot go to hci husband except when invited 
This state of afiaus conies to an end with the 
apiieaiancG of pregnancy, oi, m cases of steulity, 
at the end ot the toiuth yeai of manied life, when 
the Wife takes her place at the taimly heartli As 
the separated husband and wife letain complete 
hbeity of behaviour outside with tieople of then 
own age, Tai morality sufters some strange draw- 
backs fiom this custom The Tai youths many 
usually between twenty-thiee and tveuty-hve, the 
gills between sixteen and eighteen 

The Th6 of the west and seveial other tribes 
piaetise mainage by adoption and niainage by- 
con tract also A poor young man can entei a rich 
family without paying the usual dowiy, on condi- 
tion that he takes his fathei -rn-l aw s name, and 
lives with and woiks foi lus fathei in-law Should 
he ^vlsh later to live apait with hia wife, he is 
liable to pay an indemnity to his father m-la^v. 
A young man can also many without paying a 
dowry and without changing ins name, by under- 
taking a contiact to serve his wife in hei fathei ’s 
house foj a stated number of years — from four 
to seven If he dies befoie the contiact has 
expired, his widow is rospon*i.iblG foi his debt. 
Tiie&e two forms of maniage, which aie not held 
in high esteem, entail no long engagements and no 
costly wedding feasts 

Polygamy is allowed by the Tai, but seldom 
practised ; the number of wives is usually limited 
to two, only the liist having honour and autlioiity 
at the hearth, the othoi being practically her 
servant Among the White Tai, however, the 
daughtei of a chief has the rights of first mfe, no 
matter when she is married. The Tax woman, 
though she enjoys a life of perfect fieedom in her 
youth, becomes after marriage a sort of beast-of- 
burden j all the hard woik in the Heltls and in the 
house falls on her She has no real individuality 
till she becomes a mother Blvorce^is rare,* by 
right only the husband can seek it; in actual H& 
it IS the wife who ajjplies for it. liepudlation is 
still more rare and is neaily always dde to sterility. 


6 Birth, — The house of the moihei is foibulden 
to stiangeis duiing and foi a certain time aftei 
confinement If they did ontei, they might them 
selves be contaminated and bung harm to the 
child The coiilmeinerit is made known to those 
outside by a bianch of shaddock nnd a piece of 
coal among the TIio ot the -west, by a piece of 
wood, a knife, and a gieen bianch among the ThO 
of the east, tautened to the huldei of the house 
Tile fust visitoifa to entei the house of the motliei 
have to pass over a buining biand oi a pail of 
water, into which red-hot lum is plunoed The 
Tai woman is delivered neaily always in a stand- 
ing position, holding on to ropes with hei hands 
The eastern Thd alone light a biaziei on the camp- 
bed whithei she is atieiwaids earned The 
placenta is secietly buiied by the midwife TJie 
biith IS announced with libations to the ancestois 
by the head of the family A propitious day is 
chosen for putting the child m the sack that does 
duty as swaddling The choice of a name is sm- 
lounded with the same supei&titious feais as aie 
found among the Annauie&e, and the same un- 
pleasant designations aie chosen. 

7. Death and disposal of the dead.-— The Tai 
originally practised cremation and still do bO for 
certain chiefs As a iiile they have now adopted 
buiml Funeral honours are paid only to men 
ovei 18 years of age and to maiiied women The 
iites are imitations of those of the Aiinamefee. 
The medicine- man detei mines the position of the 
coffin and the situation of the gi ave Tiie deceased 
IS chessed in Ins best clothes and a pair of new 
sandals, and is put into a coffin containing about 
10 kilogianimes of ashes On the hiei aie placed 
some duck featlieis to help him to fold t.heiiveis of 
the othei world, and a pencil and paper for him to 
make his wishes known On the <lay of burial — 
usually the thud aftei deatli— the coipso is placed 
on a papei catafalque and taken to tlie cometeiy 
with gieat ceremony. The one idea at fehrs 
juncture is to prevent the dead from returamg to 
torment the survivois at home and at the same 
time to pioteot him fiom evil F^pnits. It is fox 
this pui pose that the raedicine-man is employed; 
he brandishes his swoxd at inteivals round the 
coffin and the mourners, who strew the road w ith 
gold and silver papei m ordei to tempt the evil 
spirits to stop and gather it up The coffin is then 
put into the giave under the piotection of the 
medicine man’s ssvoid , food is placed on the tomb, 
near which the catafalque is burned — house for 
the dead lu the other world Among the Cliong 
Kia Tai, Avhen the coffin has to cioss a liver, the 
children stietch a piece of cloth fiom side to side 
foi the souls of the dead, to keep them from 
wanderm g Commemoi a tive 1 ites ai e not observed 
legularly by the Tai, except wlieie they are veiy 
much undei Annanie&e inlluence. 

8. Tabu. — There seems to be only one land of 
tabu among the Tai, viz the entering or leaving 
a village duiing a local festival. jSti angers are 
wainedto tmn back by notices placed outside the 
village. 

II Mdff — This Chinese name, winch means 
* barbarous/ * rude,’ m applied in Tongking to the 
Gthnio gioup of the * children of Pan- Ilk oi Phiem 
Hh/ who claim to be dosoended from the union of 
the dog Pan-Hh with the daughter of the emperor 
of China, whose inveteiate enemy had been van- 
quished by Paii-Hiu The Man, oi Yao, piobably 
inhabit the high parts forming the basin of the 
Li-Kiang in the north, and are about 50,651 m 
numbei m K. Tongking and 'much more numerous 
in the west than in the east Thou various ' groups 
have been classified in six gi*eat families msuingg 
they «ay, fiom the Bit sons of Pan-Hti ’ the Man 
C6c, or ^ homed Han ’ , the Man Ti^n^ or ^apdqm 
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Man , tlio Man Lan-Tien, oi Mndigo-tmted Man’ , ! 
the Man (-iurin Tiang, or ‘ bliie-troufciered Man ’ , 
the Ma.n Cue, oi ‘ shoib Lioubeied Man’ , and 
the Man Cao-Lan, oi ‘ gioab lanihow Man ’ The 
Man Coo, mobt iiumeious and niO'.t'iin])c>it.int, live 
in bhc lugliesi; paitb of the countiy , iowei down 
aicthe Man Tifiii , the Lan«Tien haidlyovei aio 
found at a gieatoi altitude than 300 meties , the 
others follow by vaiious stages to^-the boideia of 
the deltic plains , as a lule, they all find hte in the 
valleys uncongenial 

I Physical characteristics —The Man ai 0 not so tall as the 
Tai, but are moie lobiist, more intelligent, and much luoie 
active As they have no ncc, then staple iood is maize, vege 
tables, and j ama They eat meat sparingly, chiefly pork, rai ely 
buffalo or ox, never the clog — foi this is the totem of their 
laco They do not chew betel, bat both men and ^^omen 
smoke tobacco and the rich consume opium 

Theli housed are built aometimea on the giaund, someliuiea 
on piles, and sometimes half and half A landom gioup of 
these houses forma a village, and the village is sciroelj evei 
suiiouiidcd by a wall The Man boriow their stylo of diess 
fiom eithei the Ohinose or the Annameso accoi cling to their 
locality The women’s gaiments are einbioideied on the 
skiits, faemga, neck, and sleeves with blight lod and blue 
designs so intricate and elaborate that it takes thiee years to 
cmbroidei one Qostumo Then hau-diossmg is also elaboiatt, 
and IS ueaily ahva^s flnished off with a large tuiban Inuing 
colomorl edging and embioidory^ 

The Man are essontiahj- agncultuusts , hut they am also 
good blacksmiths, and can make the trinkets that their women 
use, nnd also paper fiom bamboo fibie They aie good fishers 
and hunters 

2 Religion. —Then belief are like those of the 
Tai, but oveu moie confused — a few vague notions 
horn the thieo gieat leligions of China, but the 
niasB of the people aie ammiats, though not quite 
f>o supeistitious as the Tai Aiioostoi-woiship is 
held m gieat honoui among them They have the 
same flood legend as the Tai The Man have only 
a few pagodas dedicated to the tutelary deity of 
the village. They are neaily always huiit against 
a fi uit- ti ee They have medicine men who pi esent 
ofFeiings, exoicize spiiits, and woik cuies The 
reputation of these sorceiers vanes with the 
Man C6c aocoidmg to whethei they have or 
have not leceived complete initiation to the thud 
degiee Among the oUiei tubes initiation genei- 
ally conipiises only one dogiee The Manwoiship 
consists in sacrifices, songs, and dances They 
observe the Chinese feasts with varying 1 egulanty 
They have also two cuiious local feasts celebrated 
With gieat pomp, especially by the Man G60 The 
one takes place eveiy thiee yeais in oeitain tiibe^, 
eveiy hve yeais m others, and oommemorates the 
lesoue of the Man race when — so long ago as to be 
in the region of hypothesis— ’it was slupwieeked in 
sight of the Chinese coast on its way fiom an 
island in the east. The second feast, called ^ the 
gieat fast/ comprises live days of extiaoidinaiy 
pomp, and occius only once in ninety years \"Ve 
iiave no data of any value on its oiigin or symbolic 
meaning 

3, Medicine. — Their medicine conics from the 
Oliineso, but the Man would not believe in the 
eliicacy of an 5' niedicmo that was not accompanied 
by incantations and exorcisms. 

Metamorphism — The Man believe that theii 
neiglihoius, the Mao, have a thiid cutting of teeth 
in their old ago, and aftei death escape fiom their 
graves and reappeai as tigeis 

5. Marriage. — The Han do not attach much 
impoitance to vnginity. When a child is born 
before mairiage, it is suppiessed without a thought 
of the law^ which demands a fine for such an 
oHence, Violence is also punished by a flue. The 
young people themselves, and not their parents, 
ari ange th$r marriages. 'J'iie young man makes lus 
' choice, then talk his parents, who send a go-between 
to make proposals to the parents of the girl. 
After examining tlio genealogical forecasts, the 
godictweon may, at a sec‘on<l visit, disousH the 


amount of the dowiy and the picseuts tube oflorod 
by the snitoi The engagement is contludedwlien 
the young man himseli bungs all or some of tlu 
piesents All intei(‘oiu&e between the engageil 
couple IS stopped until the wed ding day, whicli 
IS signali/ed by tlie uislomaiy huiqiiets, the 
couple dunk a cup oi iieo-wine togethei and 
piostiate themsehes beiuie the ancestial allai 
They live together altei the inaiiiage ceieniony 
The daughtei-m-law must seiiipulouHly avoid 
touching hei husband’s paients, though she selves 
hei father-m-Liw at table 
The Man aie also faiiuhai with mauiage by 
adoption and eontiacfc Among the Man Cao- 
Ltan the nenly-maiiied couple do not live togethei 
until two 01 thieo months aftei the mauiage 
coiemony Among the Man Qukn TiMig the 
mauiage is pieceded by a teun of three yeaie 
spent by the >ouiig man in his futuie fathei in- 
law’s house, the gill being usually about thii teen 
or foul teen at this time The youth may many 
hei at the beginning of the three yeais 011 condi- 
tion that lie indeminlios his iathei-m-law foi the 
thiee yeais’ sei vice which lie owes If pregnancy 
oocuiB duung this teim, the paitiea aie bound to 
each othei , if the youth changes liis iiimd befoie 
rho end of the teun, he can leave without paying 
01 leceiving anything, it he is dismissed, he can 
claim an indemnity foi the sei vice lendeied Aftei 

mauiage the couple seive seven yeaiH in the patei 
nal home of the husband 
Polygamy is pi actised among tlie Man , the 
nunihei of wives is usually lestucted to two, the 
hist alone having authouty in the house. The 
Man QuA-n TiAng allow polyg.uny only in excep- 
tional cases The mateiial status of woman is 
high among the Man, the men doing all the heavy 
woik , her legal status is difleient she is the 
propel ty of hei husband, who can give hei away 
anifiepudiate liei She, on the othei hand, is not 
allowed to leave him. In cases of adulteiy the 
husband has the light to send his rvite back to hei 
paients and icelaim the dowiy that he paid foi hei , 
if he keeps her, he can claim damages 
6, Birth — Piom the thud month of piegiidncy 
sexual lelations cease, and the rvoman abstains 
from fat, green vegetables, and gaiho Siie is not 
allowed to sew 01 ombioider except outside bei 
house. The Man Lan-Tien behove that, if a pieg- 
nanb woman weie the flist to cioss a new budge, 
it would fall ; that the touch of such a woman 
Spoils lice and alcohol , the Man Qndn Trdng, on 
the othei hand, keep hex away fiom these things 
for hex own sake, in case they should cause mis- 
caiuage The biitk is announced to outsideis by 
a bunch of grass hung on the dooi among Uie Man 
(JOc, by threads stretched acioas tiie dooi among 
the QuAn Tiang , no announcement is made among 
the Lan-Tieu Tflie Man woman is deliveiod sit- 
ting on a little stool. No fue is put under the bed 
affcoi dohveiy The ])lac*enta is taken far away 
and hidden in a hole in a tiee 01 rock , it is bulieil 
iindei the moiliei’s bed among the Man Lan-Tien , 
if eaten by an animal, it rvould bung misfoitune 
on the child Chiklicii born out ot wedlock among 
the QuAn TrAng belong to the mother 1 but the 
father, if known, is liable to pay a fine and give 
two months’ service hee m the house of the 
mother’s parents to lepay them foi the loss of 
woik caused by the biitli They piactise adoption 
fieely and thus leoeive into their families many 
Annamese childien as their own. 

5^. Death and disposal of the dead, — The Man 
Ode used to bum then dead, and this custom sur- 
vives west of the basin of the Eed River. The 
Lan-Tien nearest the delta buried only those over 
fifty j the QuAn Tiflng buried all the heads of 
fanuhes. The buml rites are ciopied from tlv' 
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Aunameso Tbe Man C6c do not mako ‘ the wiiilo 
feilk soul’ 01 catafalque, a soicoioi of the second 
(le^^iee e\ou‘i/es the Uec fioni^vhich lUo collin is 
to he made so that the tiee-spuit may not u>uic‘ to 
toiinent tlie <lead 

III F\ i'AhVfr — 'i'he Pa-Teiig, about 200 iii 
nurnhei, live neai (.he Man on the heiohts sepiuat 

the lied TUvei and the Oloai Ilivei (Song Ka) 
They aie often classed with the Man, hut aie 
leally sepaiate linguistu ally Their beliefs ami 
( ustoms are joattically those of the Man 

IV il/iiO — O’he Meo, oi ‘eats,’ numheiing 
21,471, €iie foaiul in (bao-lhing, I>au Lac, Lao Kay, 
and Cot Len .is well as iii the pi evinces of T'hai 
Nguyen and Yen- Bay They claim to have come 
oiigiaally honi the Chinese pio\nLnces of Yun Nan, 
Kwei Clui, and Tsc rim on TIilii last invasion 
into Toughing, in IbGO, was \ei> \iolent 

X Physical chaiactenstlcs — The ileo aic little and sqmt, 
very vigoious on thur shoit legs, brave, haulj, and independ 
enfc , they can he veiy alistemiouy, but are mchned to cat and 
dunk huvvilv Mu/c is Lheh staple food , Ihey eat vciy little 
meat, ami dunk a great deal of ilcohol, but tobacco is not 
used niid be IlI is unknown among them Their lUotic huts, of 
msi? 01 mud, me duty to repulsiveness 

2. Religion. — Then tiadxtional beliefs aie 
hollowed fioin Gliina and aie veiy unpieoise and 
wavei ing They di ead evil spiiits — among otheis, 
the souls of beheaded people and of the unbuiiecl 
dead. A vague f 01 m of anceatoi --worshiii is prac- 
tised , it amounts to a tew piayeis and oBeiings of 
food, which aie quickly consumed by the siiivivois 
They aie familial with the flood-legend of the 
couple saved in the hollow pumpkin Then piiesfca 
are soiccieis 

3. Marriage. — Paternal authoiity is not strong 
The young people make then own choice of mates, 
and nirixi lage is aocomphslied thzough a go-betw een 
fn ^onie distiicts the suitoi has both to pay a 
dowiy and to seive hm future paienis-m-lavv 
for two yeais befoie maiiiage The Meo many 
fieely with othei ethnic gumps Marriages aie 
alv.iys accompanied by dances, songs, and games, 
if the biidegioom cannot alloid the expense, he 
may leave it for his fathei-in law to heai, on con- 
dition that he and his wife give so many yeais’ 
uork in payment, Maiiiage by captuie is also 
found the youth may cany oft the girl who has 
been denied him, and he atones for his oirence by 
paying a heavy dowry Polygamy is allowed, but 
is not practised except when the hist wife has no 
ehildien In adultery the husband has the light 
to kiU the culpxits, hut as a lule he is content with 
repudiating liis wife and taking back the dowry 

4. Birth.— There is nothing to inaik the house 
on the occasion of a biith ; the mother is deiiveied 
sitting and remains indoois foi 33 days. The 
placenta is buned in front of the house, if the 
child IS a boy i undoi ihe hi e-place, if it is a gnk 

5. Death and disposal of the dead — The Meo 
buiy their dead. The watch by the corpse con- 
sists of thiee days’ feasting and dancing ; the chil- 
dion of the deceased invite him to join in the ban- 
quets, and even slip a x>iece of food between his 
teeth By the side of the corpse, which is dressed 
in new clothes and fixed in an upiight position to 
a wall ot the hut, a dead dog, killed for the xmiposo, 
IS placed. The two aie bound togethei by a strip 
of papei going fiom the dog’s mouth to the dead 
man^B wiist The dog’s duty is to guide his 
master in the other world The coftin and the 
body are taken to the grave Separately , Uie body 
is carried on a litter and is followed by the sorcerei, 
the family, and some Mends, wlnle guns aie hred 
to frighten the evil spints When the giave U 
filled in, the litter is brokexi over it, some feed 
(whioh must bo lenewcd for several days) is placed 
on the tomb, and the funeral -pi Oees^ion retiiras to 
a banquet at tlie deceased’s house. 




V Lolo — The Lolo, n people almost cortauily 
oiigmutiiig m the Bialmiapuli a valley, aie about 
23UU in immbei m Tongkmg and Jive cliiefly m ihe 
legion of Bao-Lae 

1 Physical characteristics - (>i mtdiiun museular 

and well built, witli Hue ttauucfa and a copper com 

plevion, LlHVJCiall to the \Vc.jtei/i nund the Bohemians of 
Kuiopc Thi‘y aic luxuiioua and indolent, manyiiijr only 
amoiiR tlienisitilve^ , but then uuc is ck^eneiatinj? throngh the 
use of opium Their chief toock arc ixce, mai/e, vegetables, 
and E^oiudb, me it btin^ leseivcfl foi festivals They make 
nioohol fiom feunenfed maize, Thej use no betel ami vt-iy 
little tobacco, hut indulge in opium to f\i t ss 

Then houhcsaie built on piles in tht ucii ullages, ui pooi 
Mllagca thej aic wi etched hnta pUrcsl on the ground lu 
chews the Lolo lesoinble tlio Ohineye <n the TliO according to 
locality, hut their gaiinents (those of the women in paitiL ulm) 
aie shorter and much 11101 G elabmately uiibioiduied The 
Lolo aie gie it ague ulturists and hunt and hsh a little 

2 Religion,— TiioiJ hdiois and chicul hJe 
vary uccuuUug as their village^ aie next a T.ai, 
Mnn, 01 Meo clan Then cliief cult ajipoais to he 
that of evil spiiits, and they countenance aucefttoi- 
woiship, tlieoiefciealiy They tiKo have the stoiy 
of the flood and the .suivival of then ancostoib lu a 
pumpkin 

3 Marriage. — iMainage, whicii takes place 
dm ing the night, coinpiises no leligioua ceiemotiics, 
bub simply banquetb and dances. Aftoi maiiiage 
the wife lives only two 01 thiee nights Avith hei 
husband, and then a etui us to hci paients until 
piegnancy mivxleges hei to take hei jilace in hoi 
huM band’s home, Marriage by capture is piac 
fci&ed, the captoi paying a double dowiy. AdiiUeiy 
ih punished by the death of Ijofch ofteiideis, Poly 
gamy exists only in tbcoiy 

4. Birth — The lites connected with biith have 
no peciihaiitics among the Lolo Adoption is of 
fiequent occuiience, either by free consent or aa 
the lesult of a bargain, and is the occasion oi 
gieat festivities 

5. Death and disposal of the dead.— Burial takes 
place, without ceieniony and in piesence of lela 
tives only, thi ee days after death Roi nine days 
iri the case of a man, eight foi a woman, and six 
foi a child, the family keep a hie burning on the 
tomb, and aftei that take no more tioulile. Certain 
tribes exhume the dead, aftei one 01 three yeais, 
with great pomp, and put the head or all the bones 
into a little wooden box, v Inch is then placed on a 
neighbouiing lock, wliore the suivtyors can seo 
it while at work Then ancestor-worahip is veiy 
crude. The place of the tablet is often taken by a 
lepiesentation of the dead made fiom an oicliis 
stem and little bits of pai lei , placed against a pai 
tition 01 between the wall and the lool of the hut. 

6. Tabu.— Women aftei pubeityaie forbidden 
toeatpoik, chicken, duck, 01 dog, and must not 
even eoolc then food in dishes which liavo been 
used foi prepaiing these foods ; bonce the neces 
sity of two hie-places and two utensils m a Lolo 
house 

VI 3 IU 0 NG OR 3 fON — The Muong or Mon 
axe an ethnic gioup cenfciing in the province of 
Hoa Bmh. They aie of unceitain origin, but 
appeal to be closely connected with the Annamese, 
whom they resombie strongly in physical type, 
dieas, and customs Thoir religion is a develop- 
ment of, the popular ammisTU of the Annameso. 

It should be noted that in one thing they are 
veiy difiereut fiom the Annamese t among the 
Muong the relations between the sexes before 
mauiage are very free. Whenever a giil becomes 
jnegnanfc, hex family and Umt of her seducei aio 
made to pay a fine to the village As among 
thd Annamese, the blood-test is applied wlieri the 
father of a dhild- denies his paternity, Maiiiage 
is celebrated aocoiding to the Annamese rites 
Accoachenlont takes place on a camp-bed under 
which the uHual fire is kept' burning, and the house 
h mat Iced to ouhddera, after tile deJIyevy, in the 

f - 
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same way as among the Annamese. The placenta 
IS bulled nncleineath the house itself. The dead 
are buiied m accoi dance with the Annamese rites 
The coipse is placed m a colhn made fiom a hollow 
tiee-tiunk and set up m fiont of one of the dooia 
of the hut Outbide, and facing it, theie stands 
on a h.imboo tiipod a basket containing a littlo 
dog killed foi the purpose, some iice, alcohol, and 
m( ense sticks A special coid binds the tiipod to 
the cohm Affcei the cofhn has been let down and 
the giave filled m, a wicle-moutlied jai is emptied 
neai the stone winch maiks the position of the 
dead man’s head , and, if lain-watei conies and 
fills this jai again, it shows that the giave has 
been well cho>sen and it bungs a thousand blessings 
to the survivors. The bodies of the q'uan-lmq 
(village chiefs) aie kept, it appeals, foi thiee 
years befoie burial in fiont of the anoestial altai , 
a long bamboo tube leading fiom the heiinetically- 
sealed coffin light up beyond the roof of the hut 
pieserves the hut from mephitic vapouis 

YII, Kjsu-Lao — The Keii-Lao, of whose oiigin 
and customs we know next to nothing, foini an 
ethnic gioup of seven families in the iieigliboui liood 
of Dong VS.U 

■VIII La-TGUI — The La-tchi oi La ti aie 
about twenty in numbei and live in the village of 
Chi Ka, neai the uppei valley of the Song-Chay. 
Though lesembling the Annamese of the delta in 
physical type, they claim to be aboriginals They 
aie veiy little known and seem to live like the 
Meo Then chaiacteiistictiait is'their abstention 
fiom poik, the diet par excellence of the Thi East, 
because, they say, their oipbaned ancestois weie 
fed by a sow 

Litlr\ture — E Lunet de Lajonqui&re, MhnoQvaplm 
Tonkin sept^ntrLoral , , Pans, 1900 , A Boulfacj^ ' Contes 

populaires des Mans du Tonkin,* in Bull de VMcole jr d'Bxt 
0) 11 [lOOS] 208-279, * Etude siu les lan^ues pailtSes pai les 
populations de la Haute Rivlfeie Claire,* ih v E1905] 300-R27, 
A Chdon, * Notes sur les Muoulj de la province de Sontay,’ ib 
V 328-S67 , E Dig'uet, Etude dt la langue Hanoi, 1805, 
heh Montagna} ds du Tonkin, Palis, 19U8 

Antoine Cabaton. 

TONGUE. — I. Physiology. — The essential 
organ of taste is 'the mucous membrane which 
covers the tongue, especially its back pait, and 
the liindei pait of the palate’^ Heie are found 
ceitain cells, airanged in groups which are known 
as 'taste-buds’ and are connected with fcwoeianml 
nerves. Sensations of taste aie in tei mingled with 
accompanying sensations of touch, and often of 
smell/ 


piimitive thought is obviously in legaid to the 
faculty of speech, to which it contiibutes, togetbei 
with the till oat and lips, in the modulation of the 
voice That vihiation of the vocal coids which is 
called ‘ voice ’ is modified by the vaiying shape of 
the lesonant chamber formed liy the mouth The 
tongue, however, is not indispensable to speech, 
Huxley refeis to a case in which conveisation 
lemained quite intelligible though the tongue had 
been completely amputated 

2 Localisation of psychical function. — This 
chaiacteiibtio of piimitive thought com ei mug the 
physical organs ^ is frequently illustiated by 
pimiitive piactices in legaid to the tongue 
Since the neivous system and the mmutei stiiic- 
tures of the tissues were unknown to the ancients, 
tlie tongue was thought to possess an inhetent 
faculty of speech, as something residing m it, so 
that the faculty oi its special qualities could be 
tiansfeiied by acquisition oi assimilation of the 
tongues of specially gifted animals oi men 

Thus, amonff the Tlinjyita of Alaska, the chief of the apmts 
Bends the tanaid ile for shamanism ‘ a livei ottei, in the toiuyuo 
of which animal is supposed to be hid the whole powci and 
secret of aharainism Jf, howevci, the spirits will not visit 
the would-be sbiiman, or ^'•jve him any oppoitnnity to jsfet the 
ottei tongue as desciibcd above, the neophyte visits the tomb 
of a dead shaman, and keeps an awful vigil over night, holding 
in his living mouth a fingei of the dead man or one of his teeth , 
this conatiains the spiuta vei y powerfully to send the necessarj'^ 
ottei ‘In Bohemia the tongue of a male snake, if cut from 
the living animal on St Geoige’a Eve and placed undei a 
poison’s tongue, will confei the gift of eloquence ‘A Noith 
Ameiuan Indian thought that biandy mu*it be a decoction of 
heaits and tongues, “because,” said he, “after dunking it I 
feai nothing, and I talk wondeifuliy ^ In S E Anstiaha 
‘ one of the Wakelbura was observed to take the tongue out of 
a certain grej and white Ii/aid called Bungah, and give it to 
his little son, a child of about thirteen months old, and ^ave as 
a reason for doing so that after eating the tongue his child 
would soon bo able to talk ’ o ‘ When a child is late in learning 
tospcik, the Turks of Oential Asia will give it the tongues of 
ceitain birds to cat ’ The converse is illustiated by the belief 
that the saliva of a queen touching the tongue of a bird gave it 
human speeoh 7 Among the Nubians, * before the tongue of 
any animal is eaten, the tip is out oif , on human analogy they 
believe that “ hei e is the seat of curses and ill wishes *’ * 9 It is a 
common custom of hunteis to cut out iiho tongues of animals 
that they ha\e lulled Pei haps ‘ the removal of the tongues is 
aonietiines a pi ecaut?oii to prevent the ghosts of the creatures 
fiom telhng their sad fate to their sympathising comiades, the 
living animals of the same sort, who would natiiiallj be 
fughteued, and so keep out of the huutei’s way’^ The 
cannibal practice of eating the tongue of a slam enemy is 
paitly based on the idea that the looalmed qualities are in this 
way ar qidi ed 

3 Ordeals.— ’The idea of the localization of 
psycliKial fniiction and its ethical qualities undei- 
lies dilleiont forms of the tongue-oideal 


* There appeal to be distinct tci niinal organs for bitter tastes, 
for sweet tastes, for acid tastes, for salt tastes, and possibly for 
other tastes, all differing from the terminal oigans for Uotile 
sensations, and flora the stiuctmes, whatevoi they may be, 
which are concerned m general sensimlity ’J* 

Modem knowledgo of the phyBioloqy of tayte 
began (1665) with Malpighi (16iiB-94), who 
employed the newly invented inicioscope ^ The 
sense of taste was giouped by Aristotle undei that 
of touch, both opeiating only thiough ininiediate 
contact.® Pliny notes that the human palate also 
possesses the sense of taste, and he gives many 
details about the' variety in the tongues of 
animals*® An An^lo-Saxon leech -book, in pie- 
scribing 'for men in whom the stung under the 
tongue is badly swollen,’ says that ' through the 
string first every disorder comoth on the man ’’ 
But the chief signifioanoe of the tongue for 

1 T, H. Ilpxley, Leations in Elementary Physiology, new cd,, 
LondomiOOO, p S54 

0 Ir Stbuc, A Manual of Psychology^, London, Z004, p 
ld5« 

8 M Foster, A Te»td)ooh of Physiology^, pt iv., London, 
IflOO, p, XQi9 

4 M Foster, Lsotures m the Eisi of Physiology, Cambridge, 
1001, pp. 94, 100 

' a Be Aniim, bk u oh* 10 o UN xi 87. 

7L F Fayno, Enqliah Medimxe m Anglo Saaon Times, 
Osford, lOQb p 15S. , 


Lady Anne Blunt records an Intel eating case of tins in connox 
ion with a dispute as to the pai outage of a child ‘ The mattei, 
as all such matters aio in the desert, wasiefencdtoaibltiation, 
and the motber’B aBsertion was put to the test by a live coal 
being placed upon hei tongue ‘U Here the orif;inaI thought 
seems to have been that the truth would be elicited when the 
inherent falsehood of the tongue was, if neccsbaiy, binnt out 
Snnilatly, m case of theft among certain W African tribes, use 
is made of a needle which the operatoi ‘thmsti thiough the 
tongue of each niembei of the household in siu cession, to dis- 
cover the thief, it being believed that it will fail to pierce the 
tongue of the person who committed the theft ’ 18 
Befeience to the tongue oideal among E African natives was 
lOcently made m the British House of Commons ‘A native 
chief was investigating a case of oattle theft in the presence of 


1 See art Bonv, vol ii p 7fi6 ff 

8 NR ii! 147, quoted by H Spencei, Bebcnvtive Sociology, 
London, 1873-1910, i 200 n 

8 GB^, pt V,, Spints of the Com ami of the Wild, u 27o 
4 ib p 147 5 Howitt, p 402 

8 GBi, pt V , Spv) its of the Goin and of the Wild, i\ 147 
^LPi 97 


8 E, Orawley, The My^ttic Rose, London, 1902, p 111 The 
thiuBting out of the tongue in deiislon or contempt (Ts 674 j 
Livy, VII 10; Oiceio, de UiatoiG, il 66 (260]) may be lu origm 
a conoehtrated curse 

8 pt v , Spmts of the Com and of the Wild, li 209 f , 
where numerous examples and parallels will be found 
xoj Bobmsohn, Die Psyehologie dei Ndturvoller, Leipzig, 
18pG,2^64.6V 


A A Pilgrimage ioNeid^, London, 18S1, 1 10, 

12 A B Elba, The Tshi Speahuin Peoples oj the Gold Coast, 
London, 1887, p, 201 
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the District Oommissionei, Mr Dundas Thu chief called on 
the accused, one of his people, to thiough the native form of 
oideal by fiie, by hclnng a hot knife Mi Dundas did not 
prohibit this procedure, but took Ciue that the knife was not 
sufficiently heated to bum the tongue of the accused An 
ordeal of a different Kind is undcigone by the inediome man in 
certain tribes of Central Austiaha The tongue is mysteriously 
mutilated, and ‘remains throughout life peiforated in the 
centre uith a hole laige enough to admit the little finger '2 
But this may rather be an example of the frequent piactice 
of mutilating an organ before its special use in order that it 
may be used with impumty (of circumcision, etc , at puberty) 

4, Religious usages. — The tongue is not often 
named as a sepaiate olteiing m the iites of 
sacrifice 

The Homeric Greeks concluded a feast by casting the tongues 
of the victims upon the fire, over which they pomed the di ink- 
offering 8 ‘ According to some accounts, the tongues of the 
victims were assigned by the Greeks to Heimes, as tho god of 
speech, or to his human representatives, the heralds** The 
Yakut made a special sacrifice, foi a sick man's recovery, of 
tongue, heart, and liver, consuming the rest of the meat them- 
selves B In the horse saciifice of the shainamsts of N Asia the 
tongue of the saciificed animal is torn out (m order to make its 
spint dumb under the shaman's control 9) 6 

Honey was placed on the tongue of one who waa 
being initiated into Mithraism, as was the custom 
with newly-born infants , we may compare with 
this the ceiemonial ta&tmg of milk and honey by 
those being baptized into the Christian faith ® In 
this connexion may be noticed the miracle of 
healing ascribed to Martin of Tours, wrought by 
anointing the tongue of a dumb gul with oil after 
exoicism ^ The wide spieacl lule of silence iqv) 
during paiticular religious ceremonies falls beyond 
the scope of this article, but the idea of the local- 
ization of function piobably undeilxes the Indian 
usage recorded by Devendianath Tagore : 

‘ Oil another elephant sat the Bajaguru (lehglous preceptor of 
the Ila]a)diessedin the ascetic's brick coloured lobe, and silent 
He had his tongue encased in wood, lest he should speak ' 

5. Penalties. — In the light of these illustiations 
of the fundamental idea of localized function (or 
‘ diffused consciousness’), we may better midei- 
stand ceiLam barbarous mutilations widely 
practised by way of penalty or levenge These 
have often survived into times lelatively more 
civilized than those of then oiigin, when the idea 
that hist prompted them has been lost, viz the 
idea of penalizing the guilty organ in which the 
oiigmal evil resides 

The Laws of Hammumbi enacted that in certain cases an 
adopted son denying his new parents was to have his tongue 
cut out 11 Accoidmg to 2 Mac , when the seven bietliren weie 
being tortured, the king ‘commanded to cut out the tongue of 
him that had oeen their spokesman' C?’*) Judas Maccabjeus, 

‘ cutting out the tongue of the impious Nicanor, said that he 
would give it by pieces to the birds ' (15^0 Maximus and two 
other opponents of Monothelctlsm weie dragged fiom Bomo 
to Oonstantinople, where their tongues and right hands weie 
out off, before they were drwen into evilo ^2 Blasphemy foi tho 
fifth time was punished by excision of the tongue, accoidmg 
to a law (1847) of Philip of Valois (1293-1350) Evagrius writes 
of the heretic Hestorms* ‘I learn from one who wrote an 
account of his demise, that when his tongue had been eaten 
through mth worms, he departed to the gieater and everlasting 
judgment which awaited him xhe instinct which doubtless 

1 As reported in the Manchester Gxtardian of 6tli May 1914 

2 Spencer-Giilena-, pp 623-626, with accompanying photogiaph 
A Hebrew name for an enchanter is ‘ a master of the tongue ’ 
(Ec 1011), 

3 od, lin m-m 

1 OB3, pt V , Spirits of the (7om and of the Wild^ ii 270, 
where refeiences will ho found 

9 P. B Jevons, An Introd* to the Bist ofRehgim^i London, 
1002, p 146. 

8 W Radloff, Leipzig, 1893, in 26 

7 P, Ouinont, hes Myst^res de Mithra^, Biussels, lOlS, p 162. 

386b. 

2 SuIpiciuB Sever US, Dial* Hi, 2 ; cf Mir 7^3 35. 

13 Autobiogmyliy of Maharaski Devendmnath TagorCt 
Eng tr*, London, 1914, p 131 

11 0 H W, Johns, T/ie Oldest Gode of ‘Laws in the Wo'ild, 
Echnburgh, 1908, p 42, § 192; cf B jh, Oook, The Laws of Moses 
and the Code of l$a'mmuTdb%^ London, 1908, p 134, 

isi iv SP, Adeney, The GneJe andJSastem Churches^ Edinburgh, 
1008, p m 

13 Pern and Kicola:^, Bist des enyanees^ sapershUonSj nmnrSi 
nsages H eoutwines (selon le plan du Ldodlogue), Pans, 1902, i 
ySO^Cnumeroua other examples given) 
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cieated this legend woilced also m PiilvK's saiage action, when 
she thrust hei needle thiough the tongue of her dead enemy. 
Cicero 1 ‘ Tho Clarendon Papeis, quoted by Southey, state that 
at Henley on Thames, as Into aa 1016, it was ordered that a 
woman's tongue should be nailed to a tree, for complaining of 
the tax levied by Parliament 

6. ‘Figuiative’ usages. — The selected evidence 
alieady given will piepare us to recoqnize a deeper 
meaning m many phiases of ancient liteiature 
which the modem nimd is apt to dismiss as simply 
figurative and poetical. The Biblical usages will 
sufficiently illu&tiate this. The quality of ‘a 
backbiting tongue ’ is as inherent as that of ' an 
angry countenance * {Pi 25 '“^'^) ; a lying tongue hates 
those that it wounds ( 26 ^) ; tho tongue devi&es 
wickedness, like a shaip razor (Pa 62 ^) , Job asks 
more liteially than mostreadeis suppose, ‘Is theie 
injustice on my tongue’’ The Servant of 

Jahweh declaies that his Master has given to him 
the disciple’s ton^e, that he may know how to 
help the weaiy by his words (la 60 b* In tho 
Messianic futuie the tongue of the stammeieis 
will be piompt to speak plainly ( 32 ^, the tongue of 
the onemies of Isiael will consume away in their 
mouth (Zee The tongue is not named in the 

well known nairative of Isaiah’s call (Is 6), but the 
cleansing of his lips by the live coal illustrates the 
principle of the localization of psychical function 
So in the NT, when the tongue is said to defile the 
whole body, and to be a lestless evil, full of deadly 
poison (Ja 3 ® theie is a hidden intensity of 
meaning derived from primitive thought. The 
impoitanee of this is seen m legaid to such a 
phenomenon as the ‘gift of tongues,’® which 
implies that the local and quasi-independent oigan 
has been taken possession of by the Spirit of God 
This is more dilneult for the modern mind to con- 
ceive sympathetically than it was foi the ancient, 
laigely because we have lost touch with the idea 
of the localization of psychical function and ethical 
attributes, and have leplaced it by that of the 
cerebial centialization of consciousness 

LiTBitATDEE — J G Frazer, pt v , Spirits of the Gojn 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, li 209 f (wheie a number of 
piimitive piactices in regard to the tungue aie oollected, in 
a long footnote) , J B mayor, The lUpisile of James'^ ^ do 
1910, pp 219-221, discusses the ethical aspects of the use and 
abuse of the tongue. See also H Wheeler Robinson, art. 
‘ Tongue H. WhEELLR KoHNSON. 

TONGUKS.—See Chabismata. 

TONSURE.— Tonsuie is the, shaving 01 cutting 
of the hail aftei a parbiculai fashion as a sign of 
leeeption into the clerical ordei and to the xnm- 
leges pertaining iheieio As a nte it is piepara- 
toiy to the icception of holy orcleis, and is acl- 
ministeicd by the bishop or by a nutied abbot or 
by certain privileged piiests in whom its adminis- 
ti ation has been vested by the pope. At first it 
was part of the ceremony of oidmation, but was 
sepal ated from it towaids the end of the 7th 
cenbuiy The origin of the tonsure is obscuie, but 
fiom passages in the Fathers it is clear that long 
hail m men was considered efieipinato 01 woise, 
and this was paiticularly tiue m the case of 
monks. Blpiphaniub censuies some Mesopotamian 
monks for their lopg hair against the iiile of the 
Chuich, and Jerome is particularly indignant at 
the custom ^ A monk’s hair had thus to be cut 
short, though not shaven, as this was the custom 
with the priests of Isis.^ The eailiest tonsure 
probably no moio than a close cutting of the hair 
of the entire head, though this may have become 
a shaving of the whole head after the manner of 

i 0 Menvale, U%st of the R&mmsxmder tU Bmpm^ nmed , 
Loudon, 1904, nu 206. , ' . v ^ 

3 Edward Egglcsfcon, The Beginners 0 / a NatvoUt London, 
1897, p. 67, 

1 See art 
, 4|Jpxpb.' 

. 3 Hem) 


CnAItIfaMA'fA, VOl ill. p 370. 

MmP Ixxx, ; Jerome, Bp xxii. ‘ad 'Eustoch ,* |28, 
'll 86 ; Marbial, xii 29. 
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the Nazintes and Lhosii lULdci a vow (Nu 6^^ Ac 
21*^) ^ It limy also liave been acToptod by monks 
as a symbol of a penitential life, since penitents 
bad tbeir haii shorn This is the Eastern foim of 
tonsiue, 01 tlitafc of St. Paul Bede tolls how 
Theodore of Taisus, befoie homg conseciated by 
I’opu Vitahan in A D 6f>8, waited foui months foi 
Ills hail to glow, that it might be shorn into the 
shape of a mown (the second or Western foim of 
tonsure, oi St Peter’s), ‘ foi he had the tonsme 
of St, Paul the apostle, aftei the manner of the 
Eastoin people The l^etunc tonsiue consists m 
leaving only n cii del of haii lound a &]iaven crown, 
this &ymboli*5ing the ciown of thorns oi the crown 
of Christ’s loyal piiesthood It had displaced the 
Pauline form in the West, and is fust mentioned 
hy Giegoiy of Touis (6th cent ), and was worn by 
Pope Giegoiy the Gieat (A D. 590-604), who sent 
Augustine to England.^ It is oidered m the 41 st 
canon of the Council of Toledo (A D 633)— that 
* all clerics must shave the whole fiont pait of the 
head, and leave behind only a circubii ciown’ of 
hail on the lowei pait Wlule tonsure aiose as a 
monastic custom, it was soon adojited by all clergy, 
m'obably before the end of the 6th cent , and the 
Quinisext Council of 692 appoints it foi such Icssei 
Older 3 as leaders and singeis 

A third form, that of St John — or of St James^, 
as its upholdeis claimed — seems to have been 
peculiar to the Celtic Cliiuch, and occasioned great 
controveisy with the miasionanes fi om Rome, who 
were astonished to hnd it xn use in Biitain, and 
vigoiously combated its use. Nevertheless it 
continued to be used long aftei the Synod of 
Whitby (A.B 664), which decided against it 
What piecisely its natuic was is unceitain The 
lush. Builds are known to have used a tonsure, 
peihap's denoting seivitude to the gods, as it was 
customaiy foi a waiuoi to vow ins ban to a 
divinity ’if victoiy were granted him ^ The 
Drmdxe tonsuie seems to have consisted in cutting 
all the hair on the an tenor part of the head fi om 
oai to ear, except a small patch at the foiehead.^ 
This was looked upon as the tonsuie of Simon 
Magus, regiirdcd as the aichdruid or Magus, It 
has been fchougJifc that the f'eJtic CJnistian tonsure 
lesembled this and was xetamed thiough national 
feelings. But theio was apparently some differ- 
ence, possibly slight, and it is haidly likely that, 
while otlier JDrmaic obseivances weie banned, this 
would be retained. Two views aie lield regarding 
the Celtic Christian tonsme (1) It left me haii 
long at the back, the u]>per pait of the front being 
shaved so as to leave a band of hail lound the 
forehead fiom ear to eai ® This view was first 
mooted by Thomas Innes, who says 

*ThE3 tonsme of the Boots was not fully round and did not 
reach the hmdormost part of the head, and therefoio resembled 
a oreaoenfc or seuu cucle w 

(2) All the fiont of the head was shaved^ to a 
line fiom ear to ear, behind which the hair was 


1 And also as a mark of servitude to Ood, since Uoman and 
Qieek slaves had their heads shaven. 

2 Bede, ffB i\ 1, 

® Qreg, Viico Patrumt xvit; Joannes Diao, iS Gregoni Magm 
lyta, in Ixxv 280, 

^ Adamilan, Life of St Ooluwha, ed, W Beeves (* Historians 
of Scotland'), Edinburgh, 187<1, p 237 ; J. H Todd, St Pettnok 
hi 3 LifA mid Mimon^ Bublrn, 1864, p , P W Joyce, A 
SogkA Mint of Amunt Jj elands London, 1908, i; 284 ; J, Bh ys, 
Ovtgtw and Growth of illustrated hp Oeltld 

JdBaGwndcm {II lA London, 1888, p. ^11, Oelfw Britain'^ . do. 
1908, p 7RL 

5 L. tJoniraud, Xes Ohrdbi^nlfs oeliigices, Pans, rOB, p 198, 
quoting SIS Oottorif Otho xii, foi 

fij l^oviden, ‘AbExainiiiaUouof thiginalDocnmenthS on the 
Qaestion of the Porni of pie Oeitip Tonsure,' Pioeeedtng^ of the 
Siwwtp of A7digmrm of Scotland^ vxv fI895-9^ 82^ if ; John 
Smith, ‘<l 0 Tonaum Olerioorum,' Appendix to Bede, (PXi 
xov. 827L) 

7 Oiml md JSoolm Mist, of AP 80»Si8 (Spaldme: 

OKib PubUmtlens, s\.)> Aberdeen,* 3 858, , i 


giown.^ Each of these foi ms ha'^ stiong sup- 
poiteis, but the toiniei is piobahly conhimed by 
Ccolf lid’s account of his discussion with Aclamnan, 
who woi e the Celtic tonsui e, and to whom he said 

* You who think you aio advancing to the crown of life which 
has no end, why do you vvear on voiu head Ihc lepiebentation 
of a Clown which has an end, as Sunon Mauus did? Ilia 
tonsiuo leaemhlcd a mown in fiont but on closei inspection 
was seen to be impel feet ' 

The adheiftxits of the Pctiine tonsuie geneuilly 
ascubed tho oiigiii of the Celtic to Simon Magus, 
by way of contempt, oi, loi the same reason, to 
the swine-hcid of King Loigaiie MaeNeill ^ At 
an eaiiiei time St Fa tuck, who was tonsured aftei 
the then pievaihng Roman mannei, viv the wliole 
head shoin, tued to induce its adoiition, but 
apparently in vain ^ Accouhng to Bode, the 
community at Iona and the others subject to it 
accepted the Petune tonsuie about AD 716, hut 
othei Bxitons did not con foim then ® The Celtic 
tonsme, earned by emi giant Biitons to Aimoiioa, 
was known thcie in the 9th centuiy 

The Latin foim of tonsuie with legulare leaves 
often no more than a cnclet of haix , with soculais 
it IS smallei. Accoidnig to the Synod of Placentia 
(A D 1388), it was to be of the bieadth of three 
fingers Once the tonsuie has been leceived, it 
must always be letamed 

LiTURATDftB —Besides tbo woi k*i cited, see E Mai tdne, de 
Afitiguis Pcdcfiao BUitfUh, Venice, 1783 j artt ‘Tonsur’m 
PRE\ and in H J Weti^ei and B Welle, Ku ohenlexuon'^. 
Fieiburgi Dr , 1882-19 Ul. J A. MACCULLOCH, 

TONSURE (Buddhist).— Thai e is no mention 
of tonsme, and no legulation as to tho method to 
be adopted m weaiing or nob weaimg the liair, 
in the »27 original lules of the Buddhist older of 
mendicants But in the KhandhaJeas^ or collection 
of subsiditiiy and supplemental rules, completed 
at the end of tho first centuiy aftei the Buddha’s 
death, we find the following paragraphs ; 

1 * Yon are not, 0 Bhikkhua, to wear long nan Whosoevei 
doea so, shdl bo gnilty of a minoi breaoJi of tbo rog'uJationa 
[i e of a dulkata] I allow s^ou, 0 BhikUhua, liuir that is two 
months old, or two mciies long ’ 

2 ‘You are not, 0 Bbilvkhus, to smooth the haii with a 
comb, or with a snake’s liood [i e with an ivory insfcinment 
so shaped], or with the hand hold in that shape, or with poinadu, 
01 with hail oil * 

3 *I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of razois, of a hone to 
sharpen the ravors on, of powder prepaiedwith SipatiLa gum 
to pi event them lusting, or a sheath to hold them in, and of all 
tho apparatus of a bai ber ’ 

4 ^ Yon arc not, 0 Bhikkhus, to liav e tho hau of your heads 
or on vonr face out by baibors, noi to let it ^row lonj? ’ 

6 ‘You are not, 0 Blukkhufe, to have vour hau cut off with 
a knife ‘ 

We should not draw, from the fact of these 
paragraphs being found among the subsidiary 
rules, any conclusion that they belong to a later 
time than, the oiigiual lules TJie subaidiaiy rules 
lefer quite often to what were evidently older 
customs in the order, and only legalize and give 
authority to practices alieady followed, though 
not^ mentioned in the oldei rules But we shoiud 
notice in the liist place that theie is no mention 
of scissors Tho reason of this is cuiious , scissors 
had not then been invented. Tins is confirmed 
by an exception to rule 5 above. Tf a bkikhhu had 
a 301 e on the head, and the hair round it could 
not ha lemoved by a lazoi, then a knife might be 
usedF In this case no doubt, if sensors had been 

1 Uoevea, Inb nd p CaIv ; Todd, p 487 , Bade, v, 2i. 

2 The tonsqro hero i of cued to wap a moie feef^uiont with a half 
oirclet of hair in fiont and the Imu* worn full behind 

3 Bedo, V 21 , Bhys, Ofiltk i?ntain4, i>, 74 { Gou^ud, p P)7 

4 A W Haddan and W Btubb*?, Councils ami maUsiashoal 

Doaumonts to Gtmt Bntaw md Irelands Oxfoid, 

1869-78, iJ. 202, 328. 

® 23ede, V. 22 

fi Vmapas n 107, 134. tr. hi Vinava liS. 69 1, iJSf 

7 The word $attJiaka(Vim li. U6) has beeniondered ‘snibsors' 

by Sten Konow, JPPiSi 1909, p. But this Cannot be 

Sec Buddhagho^a ae quoted In Vinapa TgxlSi im 90. 
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then known m tlie Ganges valley, then use would 
have been alloM^ed, at least as an alternative ^ 

The menibois of the ordoi, we see, weie to be 
shaven, not only on the face, but all ovei the head , 
and the shaving had to be pei formed, not by a 
baiber, but by tellow membeis Why was this 
the rule ’ Undoubtedly because tins was the 
custom i>i0\iously followed by the 'iehgieux be- 
longing to the ofchoi orders that we know to have 
been oidei than the Unddha’s time It was only 
natuiai that men who had devoted themselves 
to the higher life, and whoso main duty was the 
leaimng oy heart and the lepetition of texts 
dealing with the highei life as they conceived it, 
should have thouglit it becoming to themselves 
to avoid, not only the use of "fashionable clothing, 
but also the elaborate haii-diessing then habitually 
used by men of the woi Id The medallions carved 
in has-reliof on the stone lailings round the 
Bhaihut tope may serve as illustrations of these 
tm ban-like ai i angemen ts, m which stx ips of 
biocaded cloth aie intertAvmed with the hair (left 
long), the faces being clean shaven ^ Though the 
Hculptuies aie latei m date, earliei texts contirin 
the geneial style by desciiptions ambiguous with 
out the help ox such illustrations, 

Theie is one passage in a veiy early text, about 
the same age as the five paiagiapha, which confirms 
the suggestion that those paiagiaphs piobably give 
us the eailiest customs as to shaving followed in 
the orclei That is Dujha, i, 90, in the Ambat%lia 
Sutianta, wheie a Biahman, reviling the adhoients 
ul the new movement, and in fact lefeii mg to the 
Buddha himself, calls them ‘shavelings, sham 
fiiais, the ofl-scouiing of oiu kmsman*s heels 
It IS deal that, in the view of the compilers of 
this passage, the members of the oidei had ihoir 
heads shaven. Anothei such passage is preseived 
HI the popular anthology called Dhammapada, 
264, which says ‘ Not by his shaven crown is one 
a fiamana * (a member of any older of rehyieicx^ a 
‘loligious*), if ho be iiieligious. It should be 
noticed that the technical woid used is not hhikkhu 
(a member of the Buddhist oidei), but samana, 
which induded non-Buddhist orders also 
In the much lafcei legend of the Uieat Kenuncm- 
tion — it IS at least about seven centuiies latei 
than the event which it purpoits to relate — we 
aio told tiiat the first act of the future Buddha 
after he had ‘gone foith ’ was 


^ At the present time the hhihlhm in Buima, 
Siam, and Ceylon hold theoiofcicaJiy to the two* 
inch lule, but in piautice never appear in pubho 
without the head and face clean shaven. The 
nnmeious sects ot Buddhists in Tibet and Mongolia, 
China, and Japan have long ago foigotten, il they 
evei knew, the ancient lule But we have no 
exact paiticiilaih as to when and whole they have 
enacted and earned out any newer rules of then 
own 

LifiniAiURR — Ftnayo. Pi(rau, tid H Olclenbmj?, fi vola , 
London, 1879-88 , T W Rhys Davids and H Oldmibetg, 
I’^uiai/a Texts, 3 vola , Ovfoid, 1SS0~S5 (,b’Ii E xin , vui , xx), 
Rhys Davids, Jiiiddhibi Jntitu PStniy of the Nations' ser ), 
London, 1008, Dialomies o/i/fe UuUcl/ia, 2 vols ,0\foid, 1809-1910 
(SBIi li , iii ) , TheJataLa, with its Commentary ^ ed V B'ausboll, 
tr Eihya Davids, London, 1877-97, i 

T W Uhys Davids. 

TONSURE (Chinese). Coafucian.— Con 
fuGianibrn, being a bystein of ethics, has no priests 
or monks The tonsure is theiofoie untoown 
in it 

2. Buddhist. — {a) Monks , — The Buddhist tonsure 
was bi ought into China by monks fiom India. 
The whole head is shaved once a month oi oftenei 
With boys bi ought up in monasteries, being either 
dedicated by then parents to a religious life oi 
bought by the monks for that puipose, the tonsui© 
takes place eai ly, but with others the age la often 
eighteen or twenty. At the reception of a novice 
the iituigy directs that the introducer of the 
candidate shall ask the chapter assembled that the 
tonsure may be gi anted This acceded to, the vows 
aie taken J A iite which is apparently a constant 
sequel of the tonsure consists of the bianding ot 
the head with fioni bhiee to eighteen small oirculai 
spots 2 A mutilation of one oi moie fingers is also 
sometimes imclergone An explanation of the 
Buddhist tonsure given by some of the Chinese 
IS that it indicates the ‘dosue to put away 
everything of the woild, so that the monk does not 
claim as his own even his hau,’^ 

(6) Nuns , — Aspirants are leeorved at the age of 
ten into the nunnery, and then novitiate continues 
till they aie sixteen. Duimg these years only the 
flout paib of the head is shaved, but all the bail is 
shaved when they become nuns. A rvoman desu- 
ing to become a nun must obtain the consent of 
parents, husband, oi guardians 

* One of these inusL act as sponsoi to hei at the time of mhia 
tion and must hand the la/o: to bp emplo>ed in ahavmg her 
head to the Piioress who la to pcrfoim the ceremony ’ i 


'Taking his sword in his light hand, and holding the plaited 
tvesaes of his ban, and its twisted decoiation with hialeft, ha 
cut them off. So ills hau became two inclies long, and lay 
close to his scalp oiuHiig fiom the right, and so it remained liis 
life long , and his beaid the same ’ ^ 

Now the oldest lepiesentatione of the Buddha 
that wa pos^ese — the so-called Gi^cco-Bucldhist 
bae-ielieffc. and statues — aie an endeavoui to le- 
pioduce the coriruie thus described This sLory, 
theretoie, as to the imperfect form of the tonsure 
habitually followed by the Buddha himself* 
must have been credited, incredible as it seems 
to u&, at the date of tliose soulptuies, not only 
in the Ganges valley, but also beyoiul the piesent 
fiontieis of India, m the oxtieme noi'th-wesfc 
In the second place, the inventors of the story 
ascribe to the Buddha the belief that every 
religieux — not only Buddhists, foi there were none 
then — should have the hail cut quite short In 
other woids, they clrUTu a pie-Bufldhinb (uigin 
for the custom followed in the Buddhi&t oiclei* 
Peihtips the whole episode is merely invented os a 
popular explanation of the odd rule as to two inobo‘i 
in the hist of the hve patagiapM quoted above. 

^ iu 134 , tr Tmay^i. In X^D, 

Itgs. 21 and 22 in Bhys Davi<l», 
pp. 01-07. ' 

8 The whole opi'iode is translated In Bhys Davids, DMog'U&B 
of ther Suf^dha, 112 > 

1 fMuku ntmmi p. 64 (vol. t of the Jdtaha, od iTausbdU), 


3. Taoist. — (a) Monks — Taoist monkh shave all 
about the ciown, but the le^t of tliehau is allowed 
to grow long anrl gatheied togothei into a top- 
knot fasteneil by a wooden aifcicle like tlio back of 
atoifcoise.® In some cases all the lian is allowed 
to grow.® 

(6) Nuns — 'Taoibt nuns do not shave their heads, 
but have their hail done up on the top of their 
headfa ^ 

4 Dislike of the tonsure.— Though iluddhi&ju 
has benefited largely in the past fiom the favour 
of emperois, the tonsure has oiten been veiy ob- 
noxious to the governing classes in China, who 
doubtless took it as the outward sign ot the celi- 
bate pnenthood, wiiiok sevCis its connexion with 
the family, entirely against Oianesq ideas of the 
paramount importance of domestic life. Memori- 
alists invoigh stiongly^againbt xU The lollowing 
are mstancep * 

In AO. 024, iu a mGiiioim} to ibf imp.noi lyqueiUng the 
fcnppics'jion of BmldhiHui, ifc w iS .stated that it caused people to 


1 L Buddhisme clUnois, ITo Kjln Fu, 1910, 1, jSX. 

“ ,8. Oouhbg, Bmwlopcadia i^imea, ShapyUai, 1817* jr.u 
‘Tonsure % Tim Chinese Umider, miangluti, ix, U878| 181k 
U Doolittle, So6ml Zifa of ihe Ghvti&se, I^ndorl, 1800, u,. 241 
W'omanls Work m vii. (18831 27 ft 
6W, Milne, iU Tho Cfhipeu Bepontoi y, iib. 
e Doolittle, U, 248.' ' , ' < 

7 or. U, Ohna, houaorn b 
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* shave then heads and abandon tUeu julea and thou paionta ’ i 
The memorialist saj s again ‘ Before the Weatei n Tsin D^ nasty 
[a » 850-317] reigned, the inlirig dynasties enacted stiingenb 
laws by which the people of the Middle Kingdom weie prevented 
from shaving the head at pleasine.’ ^ 

In A D 993 an edict threatened severe punishment to those 
who were ‘ shaved sun optitiouely ' without flist obtaining per 
mission of their district pi elect to become monks oi nuns ^ 

In A D 140d It was decreed that, ‘ if any per&on surreptitiously 
took the tonsure to become a monk,’ he should bo punished 
with a teiin of hard labour, and after that become a husband- 
man 4 

The deteimination of the Chinese Government 
to IceeiJ the tonsure as well as the age of leceiving 
it under their control is seen in othei enactments 
Taoists are also mentioned in some of those cases ® 
Eight blows was the punishment under the Manchu 
dynasty to Buddhist oi Taoist >yho m the one case 
took the tonsuie and in the oihei did up his haii 
on hia own account.® At the same time monks 
weie not allowed to go about without the tonsuie, 
and pupils adopted by the Buddliisfc cletgy had to 
be tonsuied. Those m monasteries without the 
tonsuie had to return to secular life, being neithei 
monks noi laymen This was the case a Iso in A d. 
1458 foi those who had been tonsuied aitei twenty, 
but the culprits weie to be banished for life ,® and 
in A.p 1537 it was decreed that not only those who 
privately shaved their heads, but also their patents, 
neighhours, and helpers,*^ weie to be punished 

5 . Ridicule of the tonsure.— The tonsure of the 
Buddhist lends itself to the deiision of the Chinese, 
who are very susceptible to anything that opens a 
way to mockeiy 01 banter. One term applied to 
the Buddhist monk is ^ bald-headed ass/ anothei 
is ‘bald-headed thief.^^® As a further example of 
the way m which the shorn and shaven priest is 
despised may be instanced the curious custom of 
shaving the head of a young boy in order that the 
evil spirits may think that he is of no consequence 
—in fact worthless to the parents — and thus pass 
him by uninjured The boy is then called ‘ Bud- 
dhist priest * The piesent w^ntei saw an instance 
of this in the case of a neighboui*s son in Canton 

6 . The Manchu tonsure. — A species of tonsure 
was praotised by eveiy male except monks m China 
under the Manchu lule of the country The hair 
iB now allowed to grow, instead of the gi cater part 
of it being shaved off, 

7 . Tonsure of children — Young children’s heads 
are also shaved to a largo extent. The fust shav- 
ing of an infant’s head, when a month old, often 
has a religious characoer, being done before an idol 
or the ancestral tablets 


Iit^aRAToaB —See the works referroil to in the footnotes. 

J, Byek Bael. 

TONSURE (Hindu). — Ohndd,^ ‘ tonsure/ is the 
name of an ancient nte in India, also called 
ch'Q-ddlcai anain or chuddharTryXi chanlam^ which is 
performed on boya^ sometimes on girls also, and 
derives its name from the tuft of hair left on the 
top of the hoy’s head According to the 

ancient lule, this nte is to be performed when the 
boy IS three yeais old, or, in the lower castes, m 
hia fifth or seventh year. The boy is diessed in 
new clothes, and placed on his mother’s lap. A 
barber cuts hia hair with a lazor, while sacred 
verses from the Veda are recited The hair is 
thrown on a heap of cow-dung, and aftei wards dug 
into the ground (see Ilillehrandt, MduaLlitUraUir^ 
Strassburg, 1897). It is interesting to note that this 
rite, as pointed out in Gerini’s monograjih on the 
tonsure nte in Siam, has spread into Siam, together 

1 <F. J, M da Groot, Persecution 

in OhmiCf Amatoi'rtam, X90I3, p S7. 

p 30 p. 7Sf « as 

9 pp. 07, 114 6 Ilf, p too ; also yee p SsO 

8Z& p 4)5 OTbpSS 

10 E J Dukes, in (Jr/iina, Loiidon, 18S5, p 18 1, 

und see also Ohinese Enalv^h dictioiiailes. 

n AJwj SPe Gaay, iJ 118, note 1, 


^vith othei Birihmanical institutions In India it 
has been invested with some legal importance, the 
Sanslait lawbooks stating that a boy on whom the 
ceremony of tonsme has been peitoimed in the 
family of his biith is no longer capable of being 
alhliated to anothei xjei^on (see Jolly, Tagore Law 
Lectures j Calcutta, 1885) The tonsuie iite is 
caietully kept by many castes of the luesent day, 
thongli the time of its peifoimance varies Thus 
the Kano] Brahmans of Poona peifoim the iite 
when a boy is from six months to two years old , the 
Lingayats, aftex a yearj the Vams, at any time 
flora SIX months to five years Sometimes the child 
IS taken to the village temx>le for the ceiemony, or 
aftoi its peiformance (see the Bombay Gazetteer^ 
passim , Kai Bahadui L. B Nath, Hinduism^ 
Meerut, 1899) The tonsure rite is sujmosed to 
belong to the common heiiloora of Indo-Euiopean 
nations, because similai iites and superstitious 
occui in the Avesta of the Zoioasfciians, and, pai- 
ticulaiiy, among some Slavic nations, such as the 
Servians and Bohemians 

LiTLR.ATun.li, — J Kir'Jte, ‘Indogtimanische Gebr, -1110116 heim 
Haaischneiden,' Analecta Qiaecieima, Grav, 1893, Potanski, 
J)i6 Oeiemonie der IlaaiscJiu? bet den Slaven und Germanen, 
Cracow, 1896 J, JoLLY. 

TOPHET. — Although fclie OT lefeiences to 
Tophet, the scene of the Moloch sacrifices m the 
Valley of Fmnom, leave no doubt as to its gieat 
impoitance m the popular leligion of Judah in the 
peiiod befoie the lefoimation under Josiah, the 
place itself IS mentioned only in the folloAving 
places 2 K 23^®, Is 30^3, Jei 7®^* 19®‘ is, 
similai woid in Job 17® is clearly not to be under- 
stood in this connexion. The oiigmal pronuncia- 
tion of the woid, which is tianshteiated in the 
LXX Td 0 e 0 or Qa<l>46, 19 unknown, the Mdsoietic 
piouuneiation in this case, as in othei s, being due 
to the substitution of the vowels of ‘ shame/ 
Moreover, the etymology of the woid is quite 
uncertain, and it cannot be detei mined whether 
the final t is ladical or is meieiy the feminine 
ending In Is 30^^ indeed the foim is which, 
if the text could be trusted, would be evidence of 
the former alternative, unless the word should be 
understood as having a double feminine ending 
such as ; (Ps S'*). But against this supposition 
IS the fact that the word is constiued as masculine 
in its immediate context. In any case, since, with 
the exception of Is 30®®, it always has the definite 
aiticle or is capable of being so pointed, it is 
evident that it is not stiictly a pxoper name We 
may reasonably infer that theio weie seveial 
topheis^ although we know only of tlie one which 
was situated in the Valley of Hinnom 

Kobertson Smith/ aiguing fiom the fact that 
‘at the time when the woid nsn first appeals in 
Hebrew, the (diief foreign iniiuerice in Judaean 
leligion was that of Damascus (2 K 16),’ sought to 
connect the word With the Aramaic tfaya, which 
means a * stand or tripod set upon a fiie . .of which 
we might, according to known analogies, have a 
variant tfdth The oouespondmg Hebiew word 
13 (foi shfdth)j which means an ashpit or 
dunghill, but primarily must have denoted the 
fireMace/ But this explanation of the word by 
an Aramaic etymology takes for granted that the 
cult practised at the tophet ^ or at any late the 
pieeisQ ritual of the cult, was a coraparativelj^ 
new-fangled thing in the 7th cent. B 0.,^ and tliere 
are grave difficulties in such an assumption. Even 
il Ahaz did bung from Damascus a new contriv- 
ance for burning the cluldien’s bodies, why should 
it have kept in Hebiew its Aramaic BAuie, when 
the Hebrew language itself possessed the same 
woi d wi Mi the 01 dinaiy dialectic dxfibt'ence ? When 
the same Icing introduced in Jemsnlem the innova- 
1 The Rdnoion tM p. 377. 
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lion of a gieat stone altai, ifc was called Ly the 
Hebiew woid foi ^altai," not the Aiamaio. Moie- 
over, it IS oxtiemely irnpiobable that such a 
piactice as the saciihce ot the fiist-boin should 
have been suddenly mtioduced into Jeiusalem as 
late as the 8th cent. B C When it is considered 
how haid debased supeistitions have died m oui 
own countiy — if indeed they aie dead — we can 
understand the survival oi even the leciudeseence 
in Palestine of aboiiginal supoistitioiis, but not 
the adoption of so tenible a iite as human saoiihce 
by a people who had i cached an altogethei highei 
level of leligion The OT is unintelligible unless 
it 18 lecogmzed that the population of Palestine 
m the days of the kings of Judah and Isiael was 
not so homogeneous as later writers imamned it to 
have been, and that the tiue-born Isiaehtes weie 
in a minority In a fusion of laces theie is, no 
doubt, a tendency foi the higher to be diavvn down 
to the level ot the lowei When a man of faiily 
good intelligence, but not possessed of any strong 
religious convictions, maiiies a thoroughly super - 
stitious woman, it is the wile’s supeistition rathei 
than the husband’s intellect that will be the 
dominant factor in the household And that the 
saciihce of the first-born was a deeply-rooted 
Canaanite cult is proved not only by the excava- 
tions at Gezer,^ but also by moie than one p^assage 
in the OT. It is most significant that the E docu- 
ment of the Pentateuch represents God as com- 
manding Abiaham to saciifice Isaac {Gn 22^), and 
that the same document in its legislation (Ex 22^^^ ) 
puts the fiist-born of men and cattle on exactly 
the same level, not leuumng the redemption of 
the foimer as is ordeiedT in Ex 34^*^ (J). And that 
a law allowing, if not lequumg, the sacrifice of 
the first-born was at one time issued m Jahweh’a 
name is evident not only fiom E/k 20^®^ , but also 
from Jeiemiah’s protest (7*^; of that Jaliweh 
had never commanded or contemplated any such 
cult. Although Ahaz is the liiat king of Judah of 
whom it is detiiutely stated that he saorificed Ins 
first-born, it would be unsafe to conclude that ho 
was the first who actually did so , foi what had 
been done by earlier kings unlieeded may well 
have called forth a vehement protest in the days 
of Isaiah Certainly, if the stones of David le- 
coided in the books of Samuel aie based on a 
sound tradition, and are not merely what later 
prophofcs of the non-refoinnng paity thought 
David must have done, theie would be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that even David had piesided 
over the Moloch cult at the tqphet in the Valley 
of Hinnom. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that, as the stoiy of the liechabites 
proves, ceitain siiata of the population lemained 
till a late peiiod aloof fioin and uncontaminated 
by the Canaanite elements, and it is doubtless these 
noii-Canaanito elements that we ought to ciedit 
with the attempts made from time to time to 
abolish the worst of the pie-I&iaelite superstitions 
which threatened to swamp the religion of Jahweh 
Theie is no reason to question the statements in 
the book of Kings that refoims were attempted m 
the days of Asa and of Jehoshaphat, 

Willie it is not improbable that the method of 
burning the bodies at the tophet in the Valley of 

I The,t the slceleboiis found at belonp^ed to children who 
had been saonUced appears more natural than the explanation 
adopted by J. 0 Frazer (&BS, nt ly,, Adoms^ Attn, OHns, 
liondon, 1914, i. 108 f ), nor is the greater age of some bt the 
cluldren whose skeletons Were founa ip TefilVannelc conclusive 
proof to the contrary It is evident that the redemption of the 
firsb-hoin must have beenanot uncommon custom befoxo it was 
required by law (Ex 34) Farentsf would endeavour to ,8ave 
their children by subsfcitutmgf some other victim, and, If all 
went Well afterward*?, would assume that the 'god had been 
satis^ed In time of great distiess, however, it would be im- 
agined Chat the god, had not been contented with the substitute 
and demanded hts real duo. 8ee art. i * 


Hinnom was the same as that oxloptecl elsewhere,^ 
it is by no means deax that eithei the cult itself oi 
its ritual came tiom Damascus It must not bo 
ovei looked that the topJict^ or at any late the 
place of the tophet, is called m Jei 19® 328® 
high places of the Baal ’ The point of Jer 7®“ is 
that in the massacies which may he expected 
coipses not slam in saciifice will he bniied at the 
topliQt — pioof of the iinpotenre of the tophet saon- 
hcQS to avert the divine wrath, 

Kobeitson Smith, iii discussing the meaning of 
Is 30^8, wiites as follows 

‘It appears that Tophet means a pjro, such as is prepared 
for a king But tho Hebiews themselves did not burn their 
dead, unless m veiy exceptional cases, and burial was equally 
the uile among: their Phmnician neighbours, as is plain from 
leseaiches in then cemeteues, and appaiently among all the 
Semilea Thus, when the piophet desciibes the deep and wide 
pyre “ prepared for the king," he does not draw his figure horn 
oidinatj life, nor is id conceivable that he is thinking of the 
human &aprifices in the valley of Hinnom, a leference which 
would bung an utterly discordant strain into the imagery* 
What he does refer to is a rite well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus doun to the time of Dio 
Ohrysoatoni, and the inemoiy of which survives in the Greek 
legend of Heracles Melcarth, in tho stoiy of Saidanapalua, and 
in the myth of Queen Dido '2 

But suiely at a time when aacnfices weie being 
offeied to Moloch, i.e the king, at the tophet^ a 
statement that a iopket has been piepaied for a 
king must have suggested the ritual of the Valley 
of Hinnom ; the piophet deulaiess with grim 
Hebiow nouy that a tophet has indeed been pie- 
ared for a king, only lu this case the king will 
e the victim and not the recipient of the sacrifice 
How long tophets remained in Palestine it is 
impossible to say. It is asseited (2 K 23^®) that 
the one in the Valley of Hinnom was defiled by 
Jo&iah , but this statement ocems in a passage 
which appeals to be secondaiy, and, even if J osiah 
tried to put a stop to the cult, theie may have 
been a recrudescence of it aftei his death ; and 
beyond the hunts of his diminutive kingdom it 
probably continued considerably later. It is dith- 
cult to see why Jeiemiali should have published 
his denunciation of the tophet in the fouith year 
of Jehoiakim, if it had been abolished once foi all 
m the eighteenth year of Josiah. And if, as seems 
probable, Deuteionomy is to be dated in the 6fch 
cent. B.a, it IS evident that as late as that time 
it was still necessary, at least in some parts of 
Palestine, to protest against the saenhee of 
childien {Dt 18^®)* Moreover, the piophecy m 
Is 30, though based on a genuine utterance of 
Isaiah, bears many evidences of having been 
modified at a latex date, and, if Asahur here, as 
m and 19^*^ (cf Ezi 6^^), means the Seleucid 

empire, the king reieiied to m the pxesent foim of 
the passage may be Antioclius Epiphanea. It is 
ceitainly not impossible that in some outlying 
distiicts of Palestine, such as Ammon, Moab, oi 
Edom, the culL associated with the tophets held its 
own down to the 2nd cent. B.O. 

Ln'BkATDRE, — S D F Salmoud, art, Toplseth,'Mi 

HDB , W Roheffcson Smith, The Heltgion of tM Semite^% 
London, 1894. B. E, KENTOTT. 

TdRAH.-See LAm 

TORCH (Greek andBoman),— In common with 
other races, the Greeks and Homans hold many 
festivals at night, wheit torchlight was apiaotical 

1 * Tlie human holoaauat is nob burned on an alki, but on a 

K or flro pit constructed for the occasion. This appeals 
m tho mytha of Dido and Heiaoles and m actual usage* 
At Tarsus a very fair pyre is erected yearh for the burning of 
Kemoles, in the Oatthaglnian saenftoe of hoys the viotime faU 
into a pit of flame, and in bhd Hananian ox aaciifloe the victim 
is fastened to a gratme placed over a vault iillod wifii buwiugr 
fuel ’ fmally, Isaiah's Tophet is a broad and deep excavation 
flllsd vvith wood exactly like the flery trenoh i« which, ^ordmgr 
to Aiftbic tradition, the victims of ^Atur b Hind and tho 
martyrs of Nejran found thejr ond* (Robertson P- 8?at). 
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necessity, and need have no paiticulai leligioua 
feignifieanco But the torch was also irnpoitant m 
vaiious ceiemomes %Yhoie its piesence was not 
meiely utilitarian , and in many cases wheio it 
may have been originally used foi meioly piactioal 
pui poses it acq lined a sacred oi syiuboiic meaning 
In agiiciiltuial festivals, e g , the use of fue is a 
wall known iite, although *its piecise significance 
may be doubted Mannhaidt and Frazei have 
collected a large number of customs winch illus- 
tiate iire-utiial as a means of piomoting the 
gioi\th of crops and animals^ The underlying 
idea may sometimes be a belief that eaithly fiie 
lepresents the sun, and toichcs, earned ovoi the 
fields, may bo the means, by sympathetic magic, of 
* making sunshine ’ It is moie probable, however, 
that the fertility winch the use of fire is believed 
to cause is to be explained by its purifying power 
In Gxeek myth and iitiial the toich is specially 
connected with JDeinelei Acooiding to the 
Homeric hymn, the goddess, afbei the lape of 
Persephone, lubhed wildly in seaicli of hei daughter 
with lighted toiches m hei hands The hymn 
deals with the Eleusmian mysteiics, and it is 
piobahle that the actual iites obseived by the 
initiated were attiibuted to the example of the 
goddess The Kleusinia^ included a ‘torch day’ 
\lmnpad%im when the fjfHarraL roamed along 

the shoie with torches They supposed themselves 
to be iinitating the wanderings of Bemeterj but 
the original meaning of the ute was doubtless to 
purity the land and ward oh pestilence fiom the 
Cl ops In the same way the early Bleusinians 
seem to have purified their chtldien by making 
them pass over the file, as the myth of Demophon, 
in the hame hymn, appears to indicate ® The most 
feolomn oeiemonies at Eleusis took place at night, 
when the hall of the mysteiies (yau(m/c6s was 
lit by toiches. One of the chief ofhciala was called 
the ‘torch beaiei ' (S^tSoCxo?), and a piiest beaiing 
the same title took part in another festival (the 
Lencea), and assisted at a rite of purification oi 
atonement of sm,^ Juvenal® speaks of the toich 
as the special emblem of the Eleusiman pixest 
The torch is an attribute of vaiious Greek 
deities besides Demeter. Perbeplionelias the same 
emblem as her mother. In literatme and art we 
find the torch regulaily associated with Hecate, 
pel haps as a moon-goddess. ° Artemis is also 
commonly represented with a torch in literature^ 
and m art from the 4tU cent B,0. Hoie the torch 
may be the symbol of a moon-goddess j bub 
Farncll,® who holds that Artemis was originally 
an earth-goddess, tlmiks that it belongs to her as 
a deity of vegetation The torches which m art 
aie a freqiient attiibutc of the Mcenads are poihaps 
beat explained by reteience to their nocturnal 
festivals. Finally, Axes sometimes canies a torch^ 
an ajmiopriate emblem foi the god of war.^ 

In Gfreek custom the most conspicuous example 
of the use of toiche.s is in the torch-race (XafXTradyj- 
'Ka/ji'traS7}dpofJt.taf or, most often, simply 
This competition is best known as Athenian ; bub 
it is also recorded foi other Gieek states, and 
Alexander included it in most of the festivals, 
which he established in various cities. In Athens 

1 W Mannbardfc, Der SdumhuUm d$r Germari^n ih cr 

jyctc7i!tf¥rfif(^W7»«, Bovlm, 1876, p. 497 f , J Fwsiei, GJ1\ 
Xjondon, 1900, ui 818, and G^i33, pt. vii,,-8aZd5r Bemii/ul, 
do 1918, vol. i oh V. 

2 See Mt (GreeJe, Phrygian, etc ), g i (a) 

»See E, EoUde, Psyche, Freihurg i. Br., iSOi, p, 29 j F. ,B. 
Jovotis, An Xntrod,. to th& Biat, of Rehipon, bondon, 1890, p, 
306 f j ^ W. Allen and E, E Sihea, Bomerk Ilymm, do 
1004, p, 9f. ' 

4 oiiidcu!, P* 140-1 , , Jj, E, Farnell, GQSt Oxford, 

X88C-1909,iU.161t » ^ » 
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® Eoseher, p. 1S88 f. , hut see also OGS it 600 f. 
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the toroh-iaee was a featine of vaiious festivals, 
in lionour of Piometheus, Athene (in the Pana 
thenooa), Hephaestus, Pan, Bendis, Heimos, and 
T’heseus It was even hold m the festival of the 
dead {iinrd(pLa) The date of its institution is un 
kno\\u, but it was hist held in honour of Pio 
riieilious, the hie-biingei, at whose altai the 
cumpetitoiB lit then toiches As regauls the 
festival of Pan, we know that the lace was in- 
stituted aftei the battle of Maiathon At the 
Bendidea it was lun on horseback, and was a 
novelty m the time of Socrates; elsewhere the 
race was on foot The corapetitois weie appai- 
ently chosen fiom the sovcial Attic tubes The 
toich was passed fiom one member of a team to 
anothei, at fixed mteivals along the couise, and 
the victoiy rested with the team whose lighted 
torch hist reached the goal — an altai on wlucl) hio 
was kindled with the toich. This piocediire gave 
use to the famous simile of Lucietius {‘et, quasi 
cursoies, vitai lampada txadunt’), the idea of 
which is found in Plato. ^ An equally famous line 
m iGpchylns^ also lefeib to the laco, althougii the 
exact point is doubtful 

/EschyluH might possibly have meant that all the runnoia in 
the winning team ha\e an equal ahtre in the victoiy, the last 
no less than the first, but mole probably he lefeisto the fact 
that the winning toich was handed in by the last to receive it 
This man would be first in relation to the lival teams, but last 
in relation to his own 

The Gieeks themselves explained the torch-iace 
as a commemoiation of the gift of fiie by Pro- 
metheus;® but the oiiginal motive must have 
been something moie than a moie commemoration 
The essential featuie seems to lie in the transfer- 
ence of file fiom one altar to another at the 
greatest po&aible speed It ib probable, therefoie, 
that the underlying idea is the need of canying 
file from a puie soiuce to take the place of a 
polluted fire. At Athens all fires wero e\ tmgmshed 
before the race began (at least in the Fromethea), 
and were lekindled fioin the new fire A belief in 
the pollution of fiie is shown m the Argive custom 
of extinguishing fire aftei a death, and lekindlmg 
it fiom anothei source ity fiejXKxcrfxhov Similarly 
the fires at Platsea were defiled by the piesence of 
barbaiians, and new fire was biought fiom the 
sacred hearth of Delphi The attiaction of such 
a iite to the cults of Piometheus and Hephfestns 
needs no explanation. Athene, too, migiit well 
have adopted a toreh-race, as being the patron of 
handicrafts and metal-working, for which hre was 
a necessity; but moie piobably she claimed the 
torch-race as the supreme head of the city. The 
race seems less appiopiiate to the other gods, with 
the possible exception of Pan. The theoiy that 
he was a sun-god cannot he accepted; but fiie 
certainly played a part in his ritual, and an evoi- 
butmng lamp was maintained in his cave under 
the Acropolis. Most piobably, however, the 
Athenians instituted the race in his honour to 
coinmemoiate Ins appeaiance to the runner 
Phidippides after the battle of Marathon, Once 
established, the race became popular, and was 
attached to other festivals without any special 
leligious fitness 

The lIomauB had no torcli-raco, and the torch 
was less piominent in their ritual than in Greek 
lehgion. But the same ideas can be traced m 
Italy as appear in Gieek fiie-ntes, although it is 
not always possible to distinguish the indigenous 
from the borrowed element; the festival of 
Diana at Ancia (Homi) no doubt belongs to a 
primitive Italian stratum, but it is impossible to 
say how far Greek influence may have modified its 

I bucr. Ji. 78 ; Plato, taws, vt 776. 
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details In this festival \\omen whoso piayoib 
beforo child-birth the goddess favouiably lieaul 
boie lighted torches to hei shimo It is difHcult 
to say whether tins cubtoiu i& asuivival of a piuili- 
catoiy iite (JJiana lopiesenting a toiebt deity oi 
the goddess of agnoultuie) oi wliefchei the torch 
18 only a sym])ol of the moon goddess, who was 
the natuial pation of \iornon in child bath 

In Gieek and Roman pixvate lite the toicU was 
an impoitant featuie m mamage, as the budal 
procesfcioii took place at night oi towauls evening 
Aft eaily ns Homcj ^ there is mention of this toif h 
light piocesftion It was the duty ot the biide’s 
niothoi to light the nuptial torch ^ In Italy the biido 
was also esc oi ted to hci new home torch-hght, 
undei the piotec*Uon of Juno Roiniduca or Ibeuluca 
Hence the god of love, both in Gieece and in Romo, 
IS often lepieseiited with a loich — an idea no doubt 
assisted by the common conception of love as a 
* lire ’ 

The toich had also funereal absociations to the 
Romans, being used to light the pile on which the 
corpse was burned Those who applied the torch 
aveited then faces ^ The ‘two touhes’ (of 
mail lags and death) are iiientioned by Propeifcius^ 
and Ovid ® 

LiTraATUiui — The KaixTra^(i>opLa has been fiequently dis 
cuased—tf f? . b> A Mommsen, Heottologie, Leipzig, 1861, p 
282 , P Foucart, in Revue de Phii x\m [lhC9J 1X2 , AN 
Wccklein, m Jlumn, aU [1872] 1^7, Daremberg-Saglio, s y 
‘ Lampadcclromia * , J S Sterret, in SJPh xvii [1901] 
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TORRES STRAITS.— See Nkw GtriNEA 
TORT.— See Delict 


TORTOISE.— See AmiALS 


TORTURE.— 5 Raid Raldus de Peiiglie, 
an inteipietei of that word of dire ftignilicance in 
Roman law, ‘is a certain kind of inquisition made 
foi the ijnipose of teanng out the tiuth (‘ eiuendao 
veiitatia’) by toinxeiitb and boddy pam ’ Few in- 
stitutions have moie signally failed even to aflord 
rational excuse foi their evil existence as a method 
of extiactmg evidence Btaiting fiom a deep 
instinct of violence, it consistently made manifest 
its inherent viciousncBS, which no fundamentally 
good intention could ledeem and no humane aftei- 
thought of qualification and exception could with- 
hold from peinicious and cruel consoquenoos. Un- ! 
like the ordeal {q v ), which was m some measure I 
an append to a fairly equal chance, tortuie was 
without even the negative vutue of odeiing a pei- 
centage of probabilities of ught and truth in its 
results. It IS difficult to think of any principle 
which could make it really assist in evoking tmth 
from leluctant witnesses oi leliablo confession 
from aocu&ed persons. The one point of afhmty 
to ordeal was the resoit to tortuie when thoxe was 
a detoency of direct legal evidence. Its basis m 
injustice is shown not only m its penalising the 
innocent and uncouvieted, but m the fact that its 
applicability was long confined in both Greece and 
Rome to slaves— signiftcant of its palpable unfitness 
for freemen. It never was universal, thougli in 
ancient use among Assyrians, Egyptians, Medes, 
and Japanese 5 it does not appear in the early laws 
of Chinese, Hindus, or Jews. There i$ no mention 
of it in the OT lecord. The metaplioiio heaping 
of coals of fire on the head piobably refers to 
torture, as appears from a Muhammadan pbuaity 
of a live coal laid on a lascivious palm, hhom a 
remote a,ge torture prevailed in Gieeoe for slaves,' 
and, although fieemen 'Vveto generally exempt, the 


1 XI xvtl!> 492. 

8 Ear Jpfh. m Auf. 7$2, Phm 844, Mtid 1027. , ' ^ 
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Gxemptioii was ovei borne in cases of conspiiacy 
and muiJei Slaves in Athens weie subiect to 
toifciiie in causes civil as well as ciinunal At 
times the actions weie deteimiiied by balancing 
the testinionio^ of the ftlavos of the opposing 
litigants put undei the pieiasuie of the wheel, the 
laddei, the lack, or tho burning tile Giecian 
piacticc has not fcian&nufcted any code , that was 
leseived toi Roman law, which unfoitunately 
baldened into peimanence the ciude tiadifcion of 
foicc which it shelled with Gioece 
In tins exjiosilion we are not dealing with 
toiture as a method of punishnient, to which some 
speoiilaiioiis give an eariiei place than belong to 
thetoituieot iMtne&scs or accused persona. It is 
as a piocess foi obtaining testimony 01 confession, 
ohiolly in caubcs ciinunal, that tortuie has histoii- 
cally played its most unieasoned and baneful pait. 
In the Homan Republic it had wide cuiiency m 
spite of shaiply dehned realiictions which insti ac- 
tively exhibit the etfoits, too taidily made and not 
thoxougligomg enougli, to modify and lesliam an 
institution toi which abolition was the only 1 emedy 
And yet 01 edit must be given to the insight and 
humanity of some of the distinctions made The 
exemption of freemen gave way undei imperial 
impufses when lese-majesty was imputed. The 
geneial safeguaid that theie must be vehement 
presumptions of guilt befoieresoit to the torture 
was deal enough m theory, but was widely ignoied 
in pxaotiee. Most cmioua fact of all perhaps is 
the frankness of the authorities giouped in the 
Dxge,st on the pnmai y desii ability of doing without 
tortuie, on the fiailty and peiil of the method as 
an engine for ascertaining facts, on the delusive 
character of confessions induced by modes wTiich 
weic te&fcs not of truthfulness bat of pliybical en- 
durance, and on the dangei to thiid paities fiom 
the allegations wiung fiom men willing to say 
anything to save themselves Evidence of slaves 
under torture was declaied inadmissible against 
their masteis, but there weie exceptions of some 
intiicacy* The apostle Paul (Ac pleaded 

with success ins right as a Roman freeman as a 
pioteotion from examination under the seonige. 
Mainly used only in causes eriminal, the inatitu- 
tion made good lis footing in some civil causes 
also Exemptions of minors, patiicians, priests, 
and piegnant women were inapplicable when 
chaiges of treason were made. The direction of 
Antoninus Pius that toiture was not to be used to 
seciue betrayal of alleged accomxdices was as wise 
as it was humane, but the veiy object of getting 
at other culprits came ultimately to be a mam 
occasion of its employment. The piovisiona of the 
Digest^ mdi the » systematize several contrar 
i dictory docti ines ‘ de quaestionibns ’ illustiafcive of 
a considerable development. The emperors were 
I not long in discovering wdiab Dante was to illus- 
trate by extreme examples, that treason was the 
worst of crimes. This was the creed too of Anglo- 
Saxon as well as of later feudal criminal law, and 
it encoiuaged violent processes of detection In 
Rome the land of torture with widest currency 
was that of the or rack, which passed 

on as perhaps the woiat legacy of Roman law to 
medieeval Europe. , , , . i i 

The abolition of the baibanan ordeal by the 
Lateral! Council of 1215 loft a vacuum Which was 
partly filled by a still worse expedient — 'the Boinan 
method of ‘tearing out the truth.' Under the 
Sahe law ordeal and torture had co-existed, put 
the latter for slaves only, the provisions obviously 
echoing Roman piifotice. Tlie Ripuanan caae 
apparently countenanced ordeal alone. Xhq xe- 
naGsunce of Roman law tbe return of 

torture after ao|me measure of abeyanOe. In 
, ' ' ixtviij 8 lx. 42. ‘ 
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Fiance and Italy it hcems to have le established 
itself duung the 13th centuiy. Continental 
ehaiteis cited by Dii Cange ^ gave exemption fiom 
torture Its French nrinie, gehemie, was ht enough. 
There weie many inodes — the biodeqicint the 
estrapade, the (hcvalci — all used in the quei)ti07i 
pi (^pai atoii pieliminaiily in the liial, and m the 
dehnitivG question pHaWde after conviction to 
disclose accomplices In England, though without 
place in the common law, it was piaotised as an 
abuse notably m the anaiehy undei King Stephen 
and in King .John’s piocesses of exti acting tieasuie 
from the Jews The i}e%ne forte ot dtire, huwevex, 
01 torture by piessure of weights to compel a 
piisonei to put himself ‘upon the countiy^ or 
verdict of a juiy, appeals about 1300, Undei 
Edwaid n in 1311 papal inquisitois in the trial 
of the Templars applied toiture admittedly never 
legally countenanced in England before. Though 
long without regulai sanction in the couitb foi 
crime, the practice of toituie ciept m with what 
may be called council government undei the 
Tudors As ah\a>s, seciet couits favouied seciet 
methods, and toituie loved the daikness With 
Shakespeaie and othei Elizabethan diamatists 
‘lack’ and ‘stiappado* weie household woids 
Coke might excommunicate the institution fiom 
the common law, but Coke and Bacon alike 
countenanced it in piaotice when the scent of 
treason was strong. 

Tn Scotland the law and practice appear to have 
neaily paralleled the state of things in England 
Isolated examples of toiture, such as that given 
by way of punishment to the mnrdei ei of James I. , 
may have been preceded, as one annalist asseits, 
by judicial torture at Ins tiial So late as 154.2 
the point of law was established that a confession 
procured by toituie was null Geoige Buchanan, 
m spite of the risks that he himself had lun fiom 
the Inquisition, lecognizes without censure the 
obtaining of pi oofs by toituie The deploiable 
mhumamties lesulting from the witchcraft craze, 
nurtnied in Scotland ]>y the sapience of the 
demonologist James VI , and absolutely paralleled 
by the like fienzy in England and Fiance, weie a 
distiessing combination of the mischiefs of toiture 
with a leciudescence of the ordeal The victims 
weie often old, miseiable, and insane , the pitiful 
and pitiless mama, howevei, was not merely a 
British but ^equally a European^ ciime j its eieed 
on the Continent was of one context with that in 
Britain, eveiywliore the witch-findeis used the 
same methods of pain It was the last stage of a 
sort of common law of toi tuie, although the variety 
of local usage showe a wide lange of divergence in 
detail. In the Covenant time a last outburst of 
persecuting zeal revived the decadent engine of 
violence A dubious tiadition tiaces the tliuinbi- 
Icms in Scotland to a Uussiau ongm.^ Museums 
of tortuie such as those of Nmemheig, The Hague, 
and the Tower of London— competitions inlioiror 
as they aie— unite m a land of commonplace 
of malignancy. Authoiities on toitme in like 
mannei dwell with the same tedious insistence 
on the indtoiay or preliminary evidences needed to 
justify tortme, and on the conditions of its inflic- 
tion. The fSumina Angehccif a great cyclopedia 
of mstruotiou to confessois, enjoins the interroga- 
tion to judges in confession whether they had put 
people to tortuie without sufficient ^7ldk^ai w'hich 
was very rightly classified as a deadly sm Now 
and again a tiactate of Jaw and practice of tortuie, 
such as that of Paulus Gnllandus, bieaka away 
fioin its companions m the great folio voh xi ot 
Zilettus (1584) by its superior' realism. Grillandus 

2 Gtossarium Mediise etf IMtnce LahniiatiSi new e4., JSTlort, 
ia83-87,v!„SD. ‘QuicsttoJ 
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distinguishes with gum piecision the five degrees 
of toituie now a rneie thieat, now a suspension 
on the lack foi the space only of an Ave Mana oi 
a Paternoster, now a giaver suspension foi the 
space ol a Miscieie, now foi a peiiod which might 
leach into horns, and, last degiee of all, wheie the 
victim’s liin})s, weighted down, weie jeiked and 
twisted till the agony was greatei than the 
amputation of the liand It is maivellous how 
men eiiduicd such toinieiits, but that they did so is 
attested by occasional obseivations by the judges 
Ol assessois of couit who wrote the tieatises. 
Gill Ian dus, e q , di awing upon his expeiience at 
Pisa and at Rome, legisters the won del fill case of 
a most cunning thief whose absolute impassiveness 
was asciibod to ceitam woids that he whispered 
when the toituie was applied until a slip of papei 
was found bearing as a charm the Scriptural text 
(well known fox its use in amulets) ‘Jesus auteui 
transiens * Finally, howevei, with the charm 
lemoved altogethei, this stout malefactor defied 
the toituie again by lus whispeied invocation so 
that it was necessary to abandon the toitme. 
And still gieatei cases, the commentator concludes, 
were seen at Milan and Rome when ceitam woids 
touching the milk of the Viigin enabled the victim 
to go thiough the toinient as if he slept This 
nailaculai variety of chaim was lepoited to be no 
less ellecbive as a counter-charm, but Giillandus 
shows no faith in its potency as an aid to the 
prosecutor. 

An unfoitunate featuie of toiture was its adop- 
tion by the mqui si tonal couits of the Chuich for 
the investigation of chaiges of blasphemy, heresy, 
and the like. Was peisccution not, like the In- 
quisition itself, a confusion of a seculai with a 
sacied function, in which the analogy of tieason 
to an earthly potentate earned priests of lehgion 
to extremes not compatible with the conception of 
a majesty which, though wounded, was divine ? 
Whatevei of eiior linked in the concept itself, tlie 
tnliunal which was its executive of vindication 
added to the wiong in piinciple by a senes of false 
diiections of the piactice in piosecution It suiely 
was a blundei woise than a crime to adopt methods 
which doubly bianded with public odium couits 
which weie designed by piocesses of baibaiism to 
lepiess the freedom of the human mind. The fact 
that already by the middle of the i3th cent papal 
dispensations to chuiclmien weie needed foi iiiegu- 
iaiities in the use of tortuie casts a lux id light on 
the piooeduio. No safeguaid of institutions is so 
sound as publicity — the liberty of moderate criti- 
cism, the heedoni of defence, and the avoidance of 
the abuses which wait upon invisible dimgeon.s 
and couits. Beciecy inevitably means tyianny 
and obscurantism Tlie i ef usal of counsel for the 
accused was a fundamental and far leachmg ciior 
in a * couit of inquisition into heietical depravity,’ 
which by its veiy object tended to unite the zeal 
and interest of both piosecutor and judge against 
the heietie The double sanction of loyal and 
ecclesiastical authoxity sometimes enabled the 
machinery against hexesy to be used for political 
rather than spiritual ends The most notorious 
persecution of the 16th cent, was in the Nethei- 
lands, and toitme was the keynote of its procedure. 
The Renaissance had not wholly escaped the per- 
secutions which rose to thoir evil eminence during 
the tiansition peiiod m which the swaying bound- 
aiy-lme came to a stand between Lutheian reform 
and Roman oithodoxy. In 1532 the ConsUfcutiona 
of Charles v. codified for Germany a system which 
incorporated toiture among the fundamentals of 
procedure. His establishment of the Inquisition 
in 1550 inaugurated a period of atrocities perhaps 
worse than any other in human history. Philip u. 
of Spain found in the Duke of Aiva a spirit of 
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meicilefes executive m the Nethei lands, scarcely 
less jealous ol public libeity than ot piivate cieods, 
and Alva s ho) rendn qloria of death penalties eauiod 
foi him not only his do\YnfaU but also the execia 
tion e\ei since attached to his name Out of that 
fierce time aptly came its stiange dehnitive and 
callous expie&sion in a contemporaiy book, the 
Fr axis lien am O') Josse<lel)arahoudhe, 

a council loi undei both Cliailes and Philip in the 
Nethei lands, published in hieiicli and Latin m 
155fand lepeaiedly aftei waids, lemaikahle among 
other things foi its mattei-of-couise attitude to 
tortuio, ^^hlcll mokes only too intelligible the 
excesses of juactice undei the most illustiiuus and 
excellent Alva, whose honoui and sagacity a pie- 
face in some editions incidentally extols Wood- 
cuts queeily iliustiate the vaiieties of ciime, while 
seven whole chapteisori toituio make fcranspaienfc 
the vices of a system the ladical baihanty of which, 
despite its antiquity of sanction expounded by 
geneiations of civilian glossatois and juusts, all 
its touches of humanity — and theie weie some — 
were hopeless to redeem DamhoudMe haiiows 
the modem soul perhaps most by hia passionless 
exposition as of a piincijile doubtless impeifect, yet 
itself of the natuio of things Leading modes 
indicated aie by the lope {i c the laek), by 
watei forced thiough the mouth, by oil internally 
admim&teied, by burning pitch or lime, by hungei, 
cold, 01 the thumbsciew, by mice oi paiasites that 
gnawed the flesh, oi by fire mtensilied by basting 
the body with oil— these wcie only a few of at 
least foul teen species of tounents *What wonder 
that Damhoudfere aftoi this enumeration should 
consider that toiture often could most happily 
[felicissimo) be applied byscouiging alone’ Two 
pictures complete the impies&iou, one showing a 
victim gilt and twisted with ropes and swung 
sti etched out with weights at his feet, the otliei 
an idyllic gioup of the doctois, knights, piiests, 
old men, ohildien, and piospective motheis, who 
were benignly excusable from toituie 
It was a law from which no conceivable evolution 
could eliminate the initial anomalies (1) of punish- 
ing an accused by tortiue befoie he was found 
guilty 01 a witness befoie he was pioved a pei- 
jmei ; oi (2) ot toituiing an accused aftei con- 
viction when toiture was no part ot the sentence, 
and when the judge’s function was ended and the 
piocess was no part of the tiial These weio dilem- 
mas fi om winch no escape was ever dovised, and 
they gave eflectual level age to criticism when — 
late in the day, it must be owned— the opposition 
developed energy enough to make abolition of 
tortuie a direct object of humane propaganda 
Illustiious opinions against toiture weie many, 
those in its favour weie peihaps less illustrious 
Augustine, Ulpian, Quintilian, and Montaigne 
could be cited on one side, and Demosthenes, 
Anstotle, Bodm, and Potluei on the other. But 
the lawyers were indifferent, and their neutiality 
and acquiescence gave the practice a long lease of 
life. Bom an tiadition persisted little shaken in 
Eiuope till Becoaria and Yoltaire thiew a new 
intensity into attack on abuses, and the objection 
to toiture passed fioni being a mere dissent into a 
positive and earnest movement to repeal what was 
at once a futility and a ciuel injustice, Eiom the 
middle of the 18bh cent, until the beginning of the 
19th the Continental countries by degrees followed 
the example of repeal set by Great Britain, Tor- 
ture had died out in England by the middle of the 
17th cent ; it was abolished for Scotland by etabate 
in 1708. Its extmetion on the Continent has been 
assigned in Prussia to 1740, m Portugal to 1776, in 
^w^eaen to 1786, in France to 1789, in jRussia to 1801# 
But in tbo last-named country it is sai,d that so late 
us 190(1-07 political piisoners undei‘went grievous 


tieatnient in a ‘museum of toituie’ compii&mg 
biutahiies in which ‘ sc ui clung of the teeb at the 
liie’ was among the least levolUng In the Far 
East the peisistence of the evil has been still 
greatei In China t!ie usage has long held, and 
pie&umahly still holds, place as a fundamental 
law But in Japan it was abolished m 1876 
Suspicion, however, obtains t)iat in Oiiental lands, 
despite lefoimsand piohihitions, illegitimate toi- 
tuie IS still aecietly earned on One mam fact in 
Em ope IS peihaps that, while the lawyeis 2000 
yeais ago alieady saw the fallacy and futility of 
toiture, seventeen centimes had passed before its 
abolition ivas taken himly m hand The many 
geneiations of clciical jurists and judges did no 
Bettei than the laymen, accepting the institution 
and * passing by on the othei bide,* if indeed the 
ecclesiastical ti lounals iveie not the woist ollenders. 
The divoice of the judges fioni all legislative 
function has much to answei for in checking the 
cixtioal initiative of amendment sometimes induced 
by judicial expeiieiice Abolition at last came 
nexthei from tlie logic of the law noi fiom the 
impulse ot the Chuieh, but fioni the impassioned 
zeal of humanitarian philosophy. 
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TOTEMISM.— I. Inti oductory. --The word 
Hotem* iQ derived fiom otofaman, which in the 
Ojibwa and cognate Algonquian dialects means 
biotlier-sister kin.’^ Its grammatical stem 
oti^j meaning the consanguine kinship between 
utetine bxotneis and sisters, the gioupof persons 
recognized as by birth or ad ojition collectively 
related togetliei as uterine brothers and sisters 
who Cannot intermarry, is never used aloneA The 
word was intiodtioed into the English language 
by J. Long ^ in tha form of totam. This he wi ongly 
defined as tho favourite ^piiut which each of the 
savages (Chippewa oi Ojibwa) believes -watches' 
over Mm, adding : 


IJ. K B^HewithSuBUTib 787 . • ^ . 

, ' ^ Voyages aM Travels of an Indian Xnki'pfeUf md TfMet , 
i’ London, 1791. 
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‘ T])i« tatam they conceive assuinea the shape of &ome heabt 
01 ofchex, and Iheiefoie they nevui lull, liunt, oi ( it the annual 
who^p form they think tins totain bcaie * t 

Tlio to i^ivo an account, .iccur.ifcQ as fax as 
it goes, of totennsni on the Auieiiean continent 
was Potei Jonesj luin?oli an O^ibwii chiet, but 
an onlained Wesleyan Methodist niunstei and 
missionaiy to 3iis tilbe Be wiotc the Ilistm >j of 
tho Ojebwcty Indiami pul )h shed without a date in 
Xiondon aftei las death, which took place in 1866 
He says j 

‘Their belief concernlnt? then divisions into tubes ig that many 
years a{?o the Great Spiufc g^av'^e hia red childion fchoir tooduhni^^ 
01 tribes, iu Older that they nng^ht nevei foigeb that they wcie 
all related to each othei, and that in time of distress oi v\ai 
they vseie bound to help each other When an Indian in 
tiavelUnij meets with a sti ang:e band of Indians, nil he has to do 
18 to seek for those btuunj^ the same emblem as his tribe , and 
haviiisf made it known that he belongs to then toodaim, he is 
Blue to be treated as a lelative Foimeily it was considered 
unlawful foi parties of the same tube to intermarry, but of late 
yeais this custom i 3 nob obseived Each tube is dis 

tinj(uishcd by ceitain animals oi things, as foi instance the 
Ojehway nations havu the follov/ing’ toodaima the Eagle, 
Reindeer, Otter, Bcai, BwfTalo, Beavei, Oatflsh, Bilie, Eiicb baik, 
White Oak tree, Biai’a Livoi, etc etc The Mohawk natnm 
have only three divisions or tribes'— the Tui tie, the Bear, and the 

Wolf’S 

^V'llat Jones calls a tribe is now usually called 
a clan oi gens, meaning a gioup, not necessarily 
localised, of peisons regaideH as united by a bond 
of kinsbip leal or fictitious, extended beyond the 
family piopeily so called to a brothoihood beaiing 
the same name and including stiangeis who have 
been foi mally adopted into it This biotherhood 
or clan may, and fiequently does, extend also 
beyond the boundaiies of the local body called 
by Jones a nation, but now usually known as a 
tilbe. 

Tn the meantime Sii George Grey, than governoi 
of S. Australia, in the account of hia tiavels in 
W. Au&txalia, drew attention to the smixlaiity 
between the Austiahau hohong and the Ameiioan 
totem, describing the tohong at some length and 
giving genealogical lists to lOustraie the mode of 
descent ** A senes of ai tides m the Fortnightly 
Bevhcw^m ‘ The Worship of Animals and Plants’ 
by J P McLennan was suggested, at all events 
in part, by Grey’s observ’'ations It was this senes 
of articles, with MoLennan’s important but 
erroneous speculations, which finally brought the 
subject of totemism before the scientific public in 
BiTtain. Among otheis whoso attention they 
attracted y^me Loid Avebury (then Sir John 
Lubbock) and W, Bobeitson Smith, It was 
especially the use made of totemism by the latter 
m the speculations embodied in Ins important 
work. The Beligion of the Semites ^ that started 
the controversies incessantly waged on the subject 
fiom that day to this 

2. Definition ; plan of the artide* — ^Totemism 
as exemplified la H. Ameiiea and Australia, 
wheie it has been found in the fufiost develop- 
ment, is a form of society distinguished by the 
following characteiifetics ; (1) it is composed of 
clans or bands of men each united among them- 
sdVes by kmahin leal oi fictitious, a kinship 
frequently extending beyond the limits of the 
local tube; (2) the clan is distinguished by the 
name of 'some species of animal or plant, or nuoie 
rarely of some othei natuial phenomenon, such 
as the sun, xaiu, etc j (3) the species or object 
which gives its name to the dan is eonceiveci as 
related to the dan, and to every membei of it, 
in some mystic way, . often genetically ; and in 
this case every individual specimen of the object, 
where it is an animal or plant, is regarded as 
bdonging to the dan ,• (4) such species or object 

ip, ar. ( ap, XS8 

s Journ^ts o/ Tw(f J^meditiom qf Dmovoru in F, IP. and F. 
Arntralitti London, 18^ 6 ^26 » SOI. 
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is usually the subject of a leligious oi quasi- 
religioufe emotion, and eveiy individual specimen 
is the sulijeet of tabus ox prohibifcions subject 
to ceitain liuutations, eeiemomal oi in self-defence, 
it may not be injiiied oi killed, or (wheie eatahle) 
eaten, (5) moieovei, as in all societies oigamzeil 
on the basis of kinship, the members ot the clan 
aie entitled to mutual defence, protection, and 
le&ontment of injuiies. They may not marry or 
have sexual mteicoiiise within the dan 

These chaiac ten sties aie geneial, but they vary 
to some extent not meiely horn aiea to aiea, but 
ftom tribe to tube Aftei detailing a few typical 
examples, it u ill be necessaiy to mention otheis 
wheie totemism seems to be decadent, and then 
to consider whetlioi it has evei pievailed amon^ 
peoples where it is not now to be found, and 
lasBy to inquire into its ongm, Vaiious influences 
tending to modify, snbmeige, oi destioy it will be 
indicated fiom time to time m the couise of the 
ai tide 

3. Typical examples. (rt) America — Some- 
wliat fullei accounts than that of Petei Jones aie 
now available concerning the totemism of the 
Ojibwas They weie divided into about 40 
exogainous tofcemic dans, of which those of the 
Cxane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, Mai ten, and Wolf 
weie the piincipal, and the first five appeal to 
have been tlie oiigxnal. The other dans are said 
to have been formed by the segmentation of these 
Nearly all the clans are named fiom animals of 
eithei land or water Members of a totem-dan 
were held to be closely related to all other persons 
of the same totem, even though belonging to 
diffoient tiibes,^ We have no infoimation whether 
the Ojibwa clans regarded themselves as having 
descended fiom the totems whose names they bine , 
but the dans of some other Algonquian tubes 
claim such descent Thus, among the Delawaies 
or Lenape the Tortoise, Turkey, and Wolf dans 
(tlie three chief clans of the tiibe),^ among the 
Saiiks the Tox, Eagle, Bear, Beaver, Tish, Antelope, 
and Baocoon dans,® among the Menomim the Bear, 
Golden Eagle, Wolf, and other clans,"* and among 
the Ottawasthe Carp dan,® are specified as tracing 
their lineage to the animals after which they aie 
named ; and in the last-mentioned tribe the Bear 
dan ascribed its origin to a bear’s paw without 
explaining the precise nature of the relationship. 
However this may be, the Ojibwa Bear clan was 
held to resemble the beat, its totem, in disposition. 
The members were surly and pugnacious, the 
acknowledged war-chiefs and fighting men of the 
community ; the war-pipe and war-club weie com- 
mitted to their custody. The Ciane dan took its 
name (Bus-in-as-see, * Echo-makei ’) from the loud, 
dear, ringing cry of the crane ; membeis of the 
elan were thought to possess natuially a loud 
ringing voice, and they were the acknowledged 
orators of the tube ® We are not informed 
whether m tlieii personal appearance, dress, or 
ornaments the Ojibwa totem-clans were oidmaiily 
in the habit of imitating the totem-animals, as 
some other tribes do, The Abenaki, also an 
Algonquian tube, painted their totems on their 
arms, breasts, and legs An Ojibwa sometimes 
had the figuie tatued on him, or carried some 
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othei token by which lus totem might be known ^ 
Uiifoitnnately our lepoits are chictly oonhned to 
the social aspects of the Ojibwa oiganization, so 
that wo have little oi no infoimation as to the 
1 eligious outlook Kcligion is moxtiicably mingled 
with otbei as]->ecls of savage life , hence we mny 
be suie that it leacted upon social and political 
life Among then neighbours, the Sauks oi 
Musquakies, dances in honour of tho totems weie 
held At these dances — a loligious exeicise — 
those who took pait weie covered with masks and 
di esses to lesemble the totonne animals, so dread- 
ful that the women weie seiiously fiighiened, and 
the old masks weie theiefoie destioycd and mildei 
ones substituted. 2 Special ceremonies were pei- 
foimed by the Bear clan of the Ottawas to soothe 
a bear when they killed it, including an offering 
to the dead animal of its own flesh When a 
member of that clan or of the Caip clan died, he 
was buried, wheieas by command of the totem a 
membei of the Groat Haie clan was ciemated — 
at least, whenevei he died at a distance fiom 
home ^ Among the Menomim a member of the 
Bear elan who, when hunting, met a beai would 
apologize and ask foigiveness befoie killing it; 
and no membei of the clan could eat of the meat 
(though members of other clans might do so) 
except the hunter himself, who was peimitted to 
eat of the paws and liead, the bones of tho head 
being carefully preseived in a place of honom in 
the wigwam as a lehc of the toteui-ammal to which 
due revel ence must be paid,^ The Ojibwa i eokoned 
descent and kinship ihioiighthe fathei only; but 
there is some evidence that they formeily leckoned 
through the mother only — a change possibly 
accelerated by white, and paiticulaily missionaiy, 
inliuence, Such a change is known to have occuiied 
elsewhere ® 

The Iroquois, a confederacy of six tubes in what 
is now the state of New Yoik, on the other hand, 
weie matrihneaL They were organized m totemic 
clans, of which all of them possessed three — the 
Beai, Wolf, and Tui tie— some of them eight 
There is some leason to think that the larger 
numbeifl weie deiived by segmentation fiom the 
thiee original clans, though it is ppssjble that, in 
some of utje cases at all events, the number of the 
three elans may have been augmented by the 
adoption of captives fiom other tribes, who formed 
sopaiate clans The clans weie exogamic, but in 
the eight clan tubes they weie foimed into two 
pbratrics The membeis of the elans weie not 
allowed to many mdisciiminately into any othei 
clan ; they could mairy only into a elan of the 
opposite pniatry, the plirafcry thus becoming tlie 
exogamic unit m place of the clan On tlie social 
side of Troquoian totennsm we have fanly full 
informationr The mombeis of a clau weie united 
for mutual defence and the resentment of injuiies ; 
and the ;i^hratnes, where the tribe was oiganized 
in pliratiies, had certain important functions at 
the dentil of a chief and the election of his 
successor.^ On the religious aspect, however, 
our mformation is sadly deficient. There is one 
account by a chance traveller, m which, the 
Iroquois were stated to < believe in their descent 
from the tmtle (or tortoise), the bear, and the 
wolf— their three chief totems;*? and among their 

Apiap'er, p B9, quoting Edwin , Tames, JVwnaiiw q/* 
CaptivttiJ m(i A dvmtmaB of John Tanwr^ honflon, 1330 
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myths one has been pieseived by a scientific 
inquiiei lelating how the tuitle became a man 
and the piogenitoi of the Tuifclc clan ^ But 
neithoi L H Moigannoi IToiatio Hale, to whom 
we aie indebted loi neaily all that wo know of 
tho oiganmition of the Tioquois, has told us any 
thing concerning the intimate leLitions l)etA\ceu 
the totem and its clan, oi the aspect in which the 
totem was regaidod by the cbm, oi the meinbeis 
by one another 

Tho Tioquois, hov^evei, had one ciistam common to a nuTwhei 
of N Anmru an tx iboa Each clan had a stock of personal nanlP^ 
apiJiopiiaUd to it only, winch othei clanti ot the bauio tube 
were not pei mittcd to use, ao that, if a person's name was known, 
it was possible to suv to what clan he belonged To such a 
length was this custom earned by some tribes that, when 
the clan organization began to decay, a child could be 
assigned to another clan than that into which b\ hercditaiy 
descent he was boin, by the simple process of giving him one of 
the personal names belonging to the latter clan— at all events 
if the clan recognued the child and theieby conOimed the 
choice 2 The clans of some of the N American tribes per- 
foimed ceremonies for the control of then totems for the 
common good of the tribe This was tho practic e, c {/ , among 
the Omaha 3 T»ut its utmost develotmient is found m the soutli- 
wcitof the United States among the various tubes of Pueblo 
Indians ^ 

(&) Austraha — In Australia totemism has been 
oiossed, and among some tribes supeiseded, foi 
exogamic purposes by a system of marriage-elasses.® 
The consequent vaiiation in the social airange- 
ments of the diffeient tubes has mtioduoed a 
confusing factor into the totemic organization. 
Among those tribes whose organization has been 
least affected is the Pieii, inhabiting part of the 
Lake Eyie basin m S, Austialia, They possess a 
number of clans of which the names of 27 aie 
known Their totems belong chiefly to the animal 
woild ; but tho hat includes some vegetable totems 
and such objects as lain and red oehie It seems 
to be common to all the tubes in the I^ake Eyie 
ba&m, though it is not ascertained whether all the 
totems aie lecognized by eveiy tribe Each tube, 
like some of the Iroquois tribes, is divided into 
two moieties, or phiaLries, some of the clans be- 
longing to one phratiy and the lest to the othei 
These phraiiies are called by the Dieii Kaiaru 
and Mattel! respectively; and, as among the 
Iroquois, not only the clan but also the phratiy is 
exogamoug. A Karam man muai many a Matteri 
woman, and conveisely a Mattel i woman a Kaiaru 
man ; but within the limits of the op^site pbiatry 
the mate may belong to any clan. Both the clan 
and the phratiy debcend in the female line, the 
childien in all oases taking those of the mother ® 
The Dieii clans do not claim their totemic animals 
01 plants as ancestors. More than one legend 
accounts for them 


AcGoxdin^ to one stmy, the totems (wurdwa, properly 
came out in an unfimshed condition fiom theuarth In tho midst 
of Lake Perigundi and lay on the sandhills aroimcl tho lalie 
until tho warmth of tho sun strengthenod and raised thorn up 
as human helngs, whereurion they se para ted In all directions 
Hence the madctB (totemb clans) are now scattered all over tho 
country. According to another story, a malignant m ura^mura, 
or supeinatiiral heing, waa killed by the people for lus misdeeds, 
bub came bo life again. He followed footprints, and, finding 
the people busy fishing, ojpened his mouth and swallowed 
water, fish, and men Some escaped, running off m all direo 
tions, and to every one as they ran he gave a mada Tn proof 
of the story, rooks are isomted out which are said to be the body 
of the mti'ia mum In question, and his teeth.? 

If wo may trust one aodouiit, the Diori do not 
regard the animal or plant which is their totem as 
sacred, but will kill or eat it,^ It i& not, howeyeri 
certain that we can rely on this statement. Its 
author> for a long time a mounted constable in the 
district, and hence brought much into contact ^vith 
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the natives, was, we know, mistaken in othei 
mattei & with i espect t o th em. In gen ei al t hi ong h - 
out Austiaha the clansmen legard thou own totem 
with reverence 


Thus, in the Wakelbuia bribe wo aio expiesslv told that the 
totem animal is spoken of as ‘ fathei ' ‘Poi example, a man of 
fcho Btnnunqu7ra (fnlled-lizard totem) holds that lepfcile as 
sacred, and he not only would not kill it, but would protect it 
by preventing another person doing so m Ins presence Simi 
laily a man of the Soroech owl totem would call it “father,” 
and likewise hold it sacied and protect it A man who was 
lax as to hi'i totem was not thought well of, and was never 
allowed to take any irapoi tanfc pai fe in the ceiemonies In the 
tongue of the Wotjobaiuk yaue7 ‘ flesh,' is used for totem, 
indicating the close iclationship of the totem and the totem 
clan 3 Grey, writing of the tribes of W Australia, repoits that 
‘each family [clan] adopts some animal oi vegetable as thou 
ciest 01 Sign, or kobonqi as they call it,’ and that *a certain 
mystouous connection exists between a family and its kohong, 
so that a member of the family will never kill an animal of the 
Bpeoles to which his hohoiig belongs, should he Itnd it asleep , 
indeed he always kills it leluctantly, and never without affoi ding 
lb a chance to escape This arises from the family belief tliat 
some one individual of the species is their neaie'it friend, to kill 
whom would bo a great ciime Similaily a native who has a 
vegetable for bis fcooonjmaynot gathei itundei certain circum- 
stances and at a paitioular period of the year ’ J So far is this 
belief in a connexion between the totem-clan and its hubong 
earned that in the Wakelbnra tribe, * when a man could nob get 
satiafaotion for an injurious action by another, he has been 
known to kill that beasb^ bird, or leptile which that man called 
“ fathei,”and thus obtain levenge, and peihaps cause the other 
to do the same, if he knew of ib *4 Such is bhe influence of 
belief that the killing of i man’s totem has been known to 
hasben his death 


An inteieflfcing development of totemism in 
Australia is the asaignmeiifc of a nambei of sub- 
totems to each totem. Thus in the Wotjobaiuk 
tnhe the Deaf Adder totem has foi sub-totems the 
Native Cat, Black Swan, Tiger-Snake, Sulpliui- 
ciesied Cockatoo, Ciow, and Dingo , and the other 
totems have similar lists ® Where, according to 
the peculiai exogamic legulations, the pliratries 
developed into raaiiiage-classes, the sub- totems 
were attached to the lattei UJ fcimately the lesulfc 
was to divide the umveiae between the vaiious 
classes and sub-classes — a xe^sult expressed in 
diagrammatic form m accordance with the points 
of the compass by the Wotjobaiuk, who buiied 
their dead oiientated to agiee with the diagram 
thus obtained “ What the lea&on was foi assign- 
ing these sub-totems to the difteient totems and 
classes has not been ascertained , to us it seems 
arbitiary At any late the Austiahan native 
extended the legard for his totem to the sub-totems 
compiehended in the totem-clan or class to which 
lie belonged. 

A man of the Buandik tribe, wo are told, * floes not kill oi uso 
for food any of the animals of the same sub division with him- 
self, excepung when hunger oompels , and then they express 
sorrow for having to cat their wangonq (frienfls) or tuinang 
(their flesh) VYlien using the last word they touch their breasts 
to indicate the olose relationship, meaning almoab a pait of 
themselves 


Another custom developed extensively in Aus- 
tralia, but (as aheady intimated) not unknown 
among the Sioux in N America, and elsewheie, 
18 that of the perfoimance of ceiemonies by a 
totem-clan for the pui’pose of exercising control 
over the totem~c for multiplying its nnmbeis, 
especially where it was edible, or for ensuring its 
capture, or, where it was mjunous, for diiving it 
awajf The ceremonies of the Arunta 

have by the investigations of Spencer and Gillen 
become the best known , they aie perhaps the most 
elaborate, but by no means the only, ceiemonies of 
the kind The Dieu and other tribes perform such 
oerenioiues, though, it is not clear in all cases that 
the performeis are confined to members of the 
totem-eian. From the analogy of cases both in 
Australia and in the islands of Tones Straits we 
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may piohably assume that they are Whethei 
tlieso ceieinoniog should be called leliqious or 
magical is a c^uestion of teimmology, though it 
seems certain that the peiformeis aie undei tlie 
influence of emotional excitement such as we 
usually connect with religions iitos 
Little is known about the lelations of the clans- 
men in Australia among themselves From vague 
lefeiences by Howitt and obheiH it would seem that 
they enjoyed mutual detonce and lesponsibUity. 
But offences weie brought befoie a tubal council, 
by whose decision blood levenge was puisued in a 
quasi legal mannei and, if lesisted, ultimately in- 
volved the whole tube in the blood-feud 
(c) Afi ica — Anothei area in which totemism has 
been found is that huge poition of Afiica winch is 
occupied by the Negio and Bantu races Of the 
totemism of some of these peoples, paiticulaily 
ot the Negroes, our information is fiagmentary. 
Concerning the Tslu-speakine Negroes ol the Gold 
Coast we have on tne whole most information 
They are divided into totemic clans, or ‘ families,’ 
of winch the piincipal aie twelve m number, viz 
Leopaid, Buffalo, Dog, Panot, Plantain, Corn- 
stalk, Seivant, Bed-Eaith, Palni-oii-Giove, Abadzi, 

' and Dumina or Dwiiiiina The meaning ot the 
: names ot the last two clans is uncertain The last 
IS probably a local vaiiant of the name of the 
Nsonna, or Bush-Cat, clan ; and, accoiding to some 
accounts, Abadzi, winch may moan ‘ cannibal,’ is 
another name of the Ntwa, or Dog, clan. About 
certain of the clans little or nothing beyond the 
name is known, and questions of identity arise on 
some of them. These difheuUies are incidental to 
tiaditionai lore where we are dependent upon 
natives who ai*e not familiar with all the clans 
about which inq nines axe made. To the Leopard 
clan the leopard is sacied, though membeis of it 
aie repoited now to abstain fiom the flesh of all 
ihQfehdcB, No membex may kill a leopaid ; if he 
weie to do so by accident, he would exclaim, ‘I 
have killed my brothei,' and would put palm-oil 
on the wounds If he sees a dead leopaid, he must 
scatter shieds of white cloth upon it and anoint the 
muzzle with palm-oil, as a sign of respect and 
SOI row If a dead leopard is bi ought into the 
town, the membeis of the clan suieai themselves 
with chalk (a sign of mourning) and bury t(ie body 
If on a journey a member of tho clan weie to meet 
a leopard, he would turn back. The Bufialo, 
Bush- Cat, Dog, and Parrot clans abstain fiom 
eating the totem -animal. The Bush- Cat clan, it 
IS said, abstain from killing not only a bush- 
cat, but also a crow, undei penalty of soiea 
on then bodies* Foimeily, if they found a eiow 
01 a bush-cat dead, they would buiy it, and with 
the ciow a piece of white cloth, with the bush-oat 
a piece of speckled cloth. The traditional accounts 
winch have reached us of the ongm of these clans 
do not geneially claim genetic descent ftrom the 
totem. 

One account states that ‘people oilginally came from the 
eai th, sky, sea, mountains, and ihe animals, etc , that came with 
them are their totems ' j eg,, the Parrot clan came with the 
pal rots on their loads ; the Dog clan camo trom a river With a 
uroom and with a dog can ymg fire 

Other clans, few er in numbers and conjectured to 
be of more recent origin, claim that they are 
descended fiom an actual animal which po^'Se^^sed 
the powei of assuming human shape at will In 
the case of two such clans tales belonging to the 
Swan Maiden type are told to account for them, 
The totem-animal is revered. It is addressed as 
* grandfather,’ a title of respect used m addressing 
the kings of Ashanti It is supposed to help the 
clansmen in vaiious ways j and restraint is said to 
he placed upon it m order to compel it to grant the 
wishes of the tribe. There are no marks or di esses 
distinguishing the clans j but, when a member of 
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the Leopard clan dies, the moniners (clansmen) 
make spots on then bodies with led, white, and 
black clay to represent a leopard, and sciatch the 
figme of a leopaid on the wall of the house and on 
the coffin The Nsonna clan m the like case put 
white clay oi uhite cloth round then necks, 
because the crow which the clan respects has a 
white band lound its neck The clan is always 
matiilineal and exogamous , and it has a common 
buiial- 2 ilace Theie is said to be a belief that at 
death a clansman becomes oi tr«ansmigrabes into 
an individual of tlie totemic species, and, fui thei , 
eveiy clansman’s life is bound up with one such 
individual, so that, if it dies, he will also die ^ 

The Bantu have for the most part advanced 
fiom maternal to paternal descent, though among 
some tribes we lind an intermediate stage. This 
has not been without its effect upon then totem- 
iam, whicli in several ways varies from the pattern 
of bine matulmeal totemism The Beohuana, who 
occupy the cenbie of S Afiica, aie divided into a 
number of independent ‘tubes’ generally called 
by totemic names and having totemic piacbices and 
beliefs In many oases, hm\ever, these ‘tubes’ 
aie not true totemic clans Since the wife always 
goes to leside ivith hei husband, the result of the 
change to 2 >n fcernal descent is to collect the mem- 
bers of the clan together, instead of distributing 
them as in a matiilineal people, and hence the clan 
tends to become identified with the geogiapluoal 
and political tribe. Eveiy Beohuana tube is luled 
by a chief, whose totem is lecognized as that of 
the tube The political conditions weie such that 
befoie the Emopean ocoupcation of the countiy 
membeis of a tube who were discontented with 
then chief used to deseib him and go to a neighbour- 
ing rival, with whom they weie sure of a welcome 
Thus a powerful chief was liable to be i educed to 
Aveakness, and peihaps conquered by a neighbour, 
if hi8 rule was unpopular It followed that a 
tube freouenbiy comprehended members of many 
totemic clans But they all accepted the chief's 
totem, and in time became indistinguishable from 
the true clansmen, though we do not lead of any 
formal adoption into the clan or of any blood- 
covenant The chief is always addressed by the 
name of the totem, as ‘ 0 Ci'oeodile I’ * 0 Lion 1 ’ 
The Bechu.ina woid for ‘totem’ is ^ihoko^ which 
has led Van Grcnnep to propose the name ‘ sibok- 
ism ’ to distinguish the S. Afiican vaiiety of totem- 
ism. The chiefs totem is held saciea, and the 
animal, plant, or othei object is legarded with fear 
and reverence, 

Tbii9 the Banolcu, 'they oi the porcupine,’ arc joported to 
‘ sm^,* t e ' feast, woiship or i evere ’ that animal ‘ When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afiliet themselves, 
fifiiovc, collect With religious care the quills, if it has been 
killed, spit upon them and rub their eyebrows with them, 
saying " They have slain our brother, our muster, one of ours, 
hiui whom we sing." Tiiey fear that they will die if they eat 
the flesh of one ’ Yet they doctor a new born child with it, 
mixed with the Juice of certain plants 2 The Bakuena, * they 
of the crocodile,’ call the animal their father; 'they celebi ate 
it in their festivals, they swear by it, and make an incision m 
the ears of their cattle, by which they distinguish them from 
others,’ They call it ‘ une of them, their mastei, their father.’ 
Similar praotiosg are recorded, of other clans * No one dares 
eat the flesh or clothe himself with the skin of the animal the 
name of which he bears If this animal is hurtful, as the lion, 
for instance, it may nob be killed without great apologies being 
made to it and its pardon being asJeed Piiriflcation m neces 
saw the commission of such a sacrilege ’ ibe Bataung, 
Hhcy of the liOn,’ 'caiefullv abstain from touching his flesh as 
othoi people do , for how could one think of eating his ancestor ? * 
Nor does even the chief dare to wear, like other chiefs, a lion’s 
skill by way of royal mantle ^ 
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But totemism is decadent among the Bechuana, 
and hab been so for a period Avhich piobably dates 
fiom befoie the coming of the European,^ due 
paiblv to the change to paternal lineage, paitly to 
the political con<hiions, and paitly to the keeping 
of heids of cattle, a custom that seems to have 
been adopted fiom the Hottentots 

America, Australia, and Afnca are the thiee 
chief aieas in which totemism has been found 
widely spiead and fully developed It will be 
peiceived that each of them baa ita own type, 
though vaiiaiions in detail aie found in individual 
tribes and peoples. The i emammg areas aie India 
and Melanesia 

(d) India — In India totemism is found only 
among the non-Aryan tribes, and chietiy among 
the Dravnhans Of these av e may take the Oraons 
on the plateau of Chota Nagpiu in Bengal as 
repiesenting the type Though they liave to a 
gieat extent emeiged from the hunting and pas- 
toral stages of culture, totemism ‘ still foims the 
fundamental feature of then social oiganization 
in so far as lanship, marriage, and i Nations of 
the sexes aie concerned ’ They are divided into a 
number of exogamous clans distinguished by names 
supplied by ‘ the fauna and floia of their past and 
piesent habitats ’ , and to these, ‘ with the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of agiieultuie and the use of 
metals, a few new totem names have been since 
added ’ The animal and vegetable names amount 
in number to 62 Thexe aie also (piobably of moie 
lecent oiigxn) two mmeial totems, those of Iron and 
Salt , two which may be called place-totems, viz 
Baudh, an embankedieseivoxi of water, and Jubhi, 
a marsh oi suitace-spnng ; and tAvo which belong 
to a class knoAvn elsewhere, called ‘ split totems ’ 
as involving tabus of a poition only of an animal 
or vegetable, and iiequently knoAVn by the name 
of that portion. Among the Oraons these spht- 
toboms are Amur (iice-soup) and Kispobfca (pig’s 
entrails). Sexual union Avithin the toleni-clan is 
reckoned incestuous, though at the piesent day, if a 
maruage takes place in which the lule is infringed 
AVittmglyox unwittingly, the offending pan, aftei 
paying a fine and giving a feast to the clansmen 
by analogy Avith the usual caste pu notice in India, 
aie formally re admitted to the tribe and then 
union IS thus legalized, The i emammg ordinary 
totemic tabus aie obseived, *An Oiaon must 
abstain fiom eating or othei ivi&e using, domesti- 
cating, killing, destroying, maiming, hiubmg or 
injuring* his totem A wife, in addition to the 
tabus of her OAvn clan, is lequued to observe those 
of her husband’s while she actually lesides in his 
village. Men of the clan Avliose totem is any kind 
of tiee may not go undei the shade of the ties oi 
use its pioduce m any shape. But some modifica- 
tions have been mtioduced wheie the totem is an 
indispensable aiticle of diet oi household use. 

Thus members of the Paddy clan abstain only fiom eating the 
thin BGum on tlie surface of rice soup when left standing in a 
cool place , members of the Salt clan abstain only from taking 
raw salt, the tabu nob extending to food or drink in which salt 
Iff an ingredient or flavour, tnembors oi fcbe Iron ^lan abstain 
only from touching non vvibh their lips or tongue ; members 
of the Pig clan are lorhiddeu only to eat the head of the 
pig; members of the Bara clan, of W'hioh the Ihcus Indioa 
IS the toLom, may eat the fruit wiiole, tmt not by dividing it 
in two. 

On the other hand, the tabus of some clans have 
been extended to objects having a real oi fancied 
resemblance to the totem or beaiing the same or a 
similar name. 

Thus members of the dim not only have to observe 
various tabus in loferonoe to tlio tigei and to the wolf, but also 
must abstain from oaiiing the squitrei’s flesh, since the squirrel 
is stnped like the tiger, and they nmy not marry In the 
mcntli of Maah (Becembor-Jaiiuary) because tho name Hagh 
rhymes with hcf,g%f the Hindi woid for ‘ tiger/ 
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In this ca'Be the foioign word hdgh points to a 
late and highly aitihoial oiigin foi suoii a tabn, 
winch IS obviously clue to the timidity of siipei- 
stition, Othei additional tabus have been sug- 
gested to be due to the fusion of clans, just as some 
‘ split-totems ^ may have ausen iioin the opposite 
piocess of the division of clans 

‘The general attitude of an Oiaon to his clan- 
totem IS that of a man to las equal — to las fiiend 
and ally,’ tbough some peiiodical pi notices seem to 
indicate a iiioic leligious legaid — at any i ate for 
its effigy But totennsm is now m decay, as it is 
ovei the lest ot India. An unintentional bleach of 
a tabu IS no longei believed to entail any serious 
consequences, though loohed upon with social dis- 
appioval. Theie is no difleience between the 
clans in pei sonal dt ess oi adoi nmont, noi is a man 
supposed to paitake of the qualities of the totem 
Theie aie very few tiaditions of the oiigm of 
totem-names Buch as tlieie aie do not leveal any 
belief in the descent of the clan fiom the totem, 
but lather in some olhei i elation between the 
totem and the human ancestor of the clan The 
Oiaons aie patrilineal ^ 

(e) Mdanesiu. — In Melanesia (including New 
Guinea and the islands of Tones Stiaifcs) there is 
a tendency to associate with the punoipal totem of 
a clan a numbei of suboidinatc totems which have 
been called ‘secondaiy/ ‘sub'tjidiaiy,’ or ‘linked’ 
totems. Tho western islands of Torres Stunts 
have for many yeais been the scene of successful 
missionary enteipnse. Undei this influence the 
totennsm which formeily existed among the people 
has almost disappear ed But twenty yeais ago 
the membeis of the Cambridge Anthiopological 
Expedition, who spent some time on the islands, 
weie able to lecover reiy dehnite evidence of its 
existence Tho population was divided into a 
numbei of exogamous totemic clans As a rule 
each clan had subsidiaiy totems m addition to its 
chief totem ‘ In some cases two or moie clans 
might have tho same chief totem, while diflaiing 
in their subaidiaiy totems’— which looks like tho 
fission of an oiiginal clan Membeis of a clan 
were distinguished by w^eaixng an emblem of the 
totem, or moie laiely beaimg it in cicatrices or 
keloids on the flesh. ‘Poi sonal belongings also, it 
IS said, were adorned with a representation of the 
owner’s totem, Descent was leckoned in the male 
line ; but adoption seems to have been practised. 
In conioimity with patrilineal reokonmg theie was 
a tendency to a geogiapbical distiibution of the 
clans. This, however, was ap t to i esul t m quai i el- 
Img; and the missioiuu'ies had accoidingly suo- 
ceeiled in inducing the people, at all events of one 
of the islands, to abandon the localization of the 
clans, 


‘ The solidarity of the totem clan was a marked feature jn 
the social life of the people, and it took precedence of all othei 
conatderations ; not only so, but there was an intimate relation- 
ship between all membeis of the same totem [ olari] irrespoc- 
two of the island or locality to which they might belong and 
even warf aie did not affect the friendship of totem brethieu* 
Aliy man who visited another island would be looked after and 
entertained as a raattei of comae by the residontawhp belonged 
to the same totem as himself 


The^ clans weie grouped in t%yo daises or 
phratries. On the island of Mabuiag these two 
phratries were respectively known as ‘ the children 
OI people of tho Gieat.ToLem ’ and ‘'the childion oi 
people of tho Little I’otem/ The foimer com- 
prised the Orooodile, Cassowary, Snake, and Dog 
clans (all land animal ’•j) , the latter the Dugon^% 
Bhovebuoaed Skate, Shark, Ka5^ and CTiemiTuitie 
clans (all wfiter luumals). On thiu island tlieie is 
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no sufficient evidence that the plucibiiea leguUled 
mamage duiing recent times , out theio is reason 
to think that they weie exogamoiis on some othei 
of the islands Moinbeis of a clan might not kill 
01 eat the toiom ; but this did not apply to the 
Dugung and Tuitlo clans, foi both dugoiig and 
tuitle were impoitant ai tides of food on the 
islands, which aie somewhat baiien Mcmliois of 
the clan, howevoi, weie not allowed to eat of the 
lust dugong oi iuitle caught, but might paitake 
of those subsequently caught They peifoimed 
ceiemomos to entice the animals to tlie Lslaiid 
and ensiue a good season They could, on the 
othei hnnd, by magical iites with the contiaiy 
intention, pi event them fiom coming A mys- 
tical relation was hold to subsist between the totem 
and tlie clan He was said to be ‘ all same as i ela- 
tion, be belong same family ’ The Cassowary, 
Crocodile, Snake, Sliaik, and Ham mei -headed 
Shaik clans veie leputed to bo txuculent and to 
like fighting The peaceable clans weie the Shovel- 
nosed Skate, Bay, and Sucker-hsh , while the Dog 
clan was sometimes peaceable and at other times 
quarrelsome— all like the totem-animal. Certain 
of the clans, possibly all, had formuhe which they 
repeated in going into a fight, and which weie 
either magical oi in the natuie of invocations to 
the totem The piayei is m some stages of civU- 
ijsation neai akin to the spoil ^ 

4. Decadence of totemism. — The foiegoing 
examples will sufficiently indicate the chief char- 
acteristics of totemism in the five great aieas in 
which it has been found. It is appaient that in 
each aiea totemism was by no means a new jflieno- 
menon It arises m a low condition of savagery 
and IS connected m its topical forms with matn- 
luieal descent But, even befoie contact with 
Europeans, it had begun to assume forms very 
diveigenb fiom what we uudei stand by normal 
totemism, leading in some cases to degeneration 
and dismte^iation 

{a) America , — Among the divcrgonoes found 
in N Aiueiica those of the coast-dweUeis of the 
north-west aie tJie most lomaikable. ^ The Tlingit, 
inhabiting B Ala«»ka, aie divided into two exo- 
gamouB pmatnes 01 classes, called after the raven 
and the w olf respectively ; ^ and these two iihiatries 
aie again divided into a numbei of totemio clans. 
The membeis of a clan aie believed to be related 
to one another more closely than to those of other 
clans even of the same phratiy They icckon 
descent thiough the mother and as a consequence 
aie not gathered at one place, but distributed as 
social groups and not geographical Yet each 
elan usually doiivad its origin (jind most of them, 
at the present day, their names) fiom somo village 
or camp which it once occupied They seem, 
however, to liave had aUeimative names (if E. 
iloas’s account is coned) deiivcd from the animal, 
or one of the animals, which they claimed as a 
badge. In point of fact the emblems 01 1 epiesenta- 
tioiis on the north-western coast, geneially called 
totems, aiG rather badges 01 crests The clans of 
each phiatry, indeed, all use the totem of the 
phraky ; they also use a mimbei of othor badges, 
some of which are the special property of the clan, 
or of some sub-clan, and aie guarded with much 
jealbusy. They caivc and paint the badge on the 
so-called totem-poles eiectetl in iioiit of tlie dwell- 
ing houfeo, 03 on a giave. These poles aie, how- 
evoi, Jess fiequcntly erected by tho Tlingit than 
by some of then neiglibouis. The badge Is ulso 
oslnbited on many other aiticde^ of property, worn 
as a mn sk or iiat used aS a disguise at dances, 
pollatohes, and funeral ceremonies, and painted 
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on the faces of the clansmen It is no( now held 
that the clan oi phiafciy is desccndetl lioni the 
totem oi animal lepiesenied, though it may he 
suspected that m formei times this was believed 
At piesent stones are told by the clan or sub-olan 
claiming a badge of its acquisition by an ancestoi 
thiough an adventiiie with the animal in questionj 
such animal being often conceiveil as ol supei- I 
human powei I 

Ab Fnvei points ont, inanv oi ‘those tales have the inie 
totemic ling about them, tliov point okuly to tho tomier 
idcntilleation of the danspooplc with then totems, whioh is 
ont> anolhei way of saying that the pic'^eut pf^oplc are sup 
posed to bo descended from the totomio auiuula ' i 
To this it may be added that, auording’ to Boas’s leport, 
‘the animal and a raeraber of iti clan iro consideied lelations 
Thus the wolf gens will piaj to the wolves, ‘MVo aie youi 
relations , piay don't hint us ' ” But notwithstanding this 
fact they wUl hunt wolves without liositation ’ 2 
The tiuth 1 ^ that the moie oi leas peimanent 
settlement of all the tribes along the coast — at 
least from the Tlmgit to the ICwakmtl-— lu \ illages, 
and their me leasing civilization, have led to the 
division of the population into lanks oi castes and | 
bo a continually highei value being set on the 
ciosts 01 badges as maiks of rank and wealtli, and ^ 
as symbols, if not guaiantees, of descent fxom a I 
distinguished ancestoi This has lesulLed in an 
accumulation of ciests, some clans oi sub clans | 
obtaining a laiger numbei than others , and some ' 
of the ciests weie used by moie than one clan 
*The great majority of Tlingit personal names refened to i 
some animal, especially that animal whose emblem was par 
ticularly valued by the olan to which the bearer belonged 
Of these names many seem to have been peculiar 
to one 01 olhei of the clans. The solidaiity ordin- 
al ily subsisting between members of a clan is 
found, among the Thngit, lather between the 
membeis of a pluatry. 

‘Accoiding to the unwutten Tlmgit law it was lucumhfnfc 
upon everyone belonging to a phiatiy to house and feed any 
other member of that phratiy who should vnut him, no matter 
from how great a distance he might come * , and it was a maik 
of good manneis, therefore of nigh caste, not to abuse such 
hospitality ^ 

Any serious collision at a potlatch arising out of 
the ri^aliy of opposing paitios of dancers avas 
averted oi stayed by the host’s people, who lushed 
between them beating the emblem of then phratry 
01 making the cal] of the animal whose name was 
that of the phiatry When a man died, the 
funeial ceremonioa wexe conducted by the opposite 
phratry, who were afterwards entei tamed at a 
mourning feast by the lelaiives of the deceased. 
On the whole it may bo conjoctuied that the two 
phratnes represent oiigmal totem^olans, out of 
which the existing clans or groups, whether social 
or local, have developed. Theie was also leckoned 
among the Thngit population a small gioup at 
Sanya, called the Kexddi (‘ People of Nex,’ a cieek 
in the neighbourhood), who stood outside both 
phiatries and might marry into both. They bore 
the Eagle ciest or badge and had personal names 
having reference to the eagle. They weie doubt- 
less a small intiusxve population, which Swanfeon, 
the latest investigator of the Tlmgit, suggests as 
perhaps of Athapascan derivation.® 

Coming down from north to south along the 
coast and islands of Alaska and Biitish Oolniubia, 
we find a similar organization, dilteimg however 
in detail, among the v^arious jieoples, with an 
increasing emphasis laid on rank and thepossesHion 
of crests, until we leacli the KwakiutL The 
KwakiuU pioper (oi Southern Kwakuttl^ as they 
are often caUed to distinguish them from tlm 
Heiitsuk, their northern congenerM) are orjgmnized 
m Hiibes,,’ which xn turn are ^nbdividml into 
liii. 273 1 
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cxogamio gioups <hstuiguished not, as a iiile, by 
totemic names but by the cullecfcive loiui of the 
name claimed as that of an ancestoi, by geo- 
giaphical names, or by ‘names of honour^ The 
evidence seems to show bhat they aie neithei 
deniutely patiilineal noi matnimoal lu descent, 
but m a state ot traikitiou, hiiico a child may 
belong to any ‘ clan ’ oi exoganiic gioup to which 
one ot it-^ anoestuis belonged at the aibitiaiy dib- 
cioUou o£ its paients Each oxoganuc gioup, hke 
the onbnaiy clan oi scveial of the tubes east of 
the Xtoeky Mountains, liad a nuiubei of peisonal 
names appiopiiated to it , and to assign a oliild to 
such a gioup it was enough to give it one ot these 
names In this way it appeals to have become 
ipso facto a mem hex ot the gioup , it might e\en 
belong to moie than one at the same time What 
was moxe inipoitant in KwakiuU society was the 
possession of ciests and the pi ivi leges that they 
canied These wore obtained in tli, ee sevoioi 
ways. (1) they iniglib be inhouted bydiiecfcpatn- 
Imeal descent fiom an ancestoi who acquuecl them 
through au adventuie in the course of which he 
obtained the piotection and guidance of a manitu^ 
or spmtual lielpei, foi himseif and his descendants , 
direct xnheiitcince of this kind, howevei, was 
comparatively laie; (2) moie usually they weie 
obtained by mainage , the payment of a bnde-piice 
seemed nob only the luide, hub also the right of 
in^mberf>hip in hei ‘clan’ oi exogamous gi’oup, the 
ciest and puviieges of the bude’s fathei, and a 
good deal of othoi piopoifcy , (3) the thud method 
was to obtain them by killing tixe owiiei, as in the 
ease of the posiUoii and piivileges of the King of 
the Wood of Neini. The piivilegefa include nob 
only the use of the crest bub also the light to the 
membeislup of cei tain societies and the onneiship 
and evclusivo rigliu to piactise certain dances 
connected with tlio ceremonials of tlie societies 
They aie, howexei, not acqnned ioi tlie benehfc 
of the son-in law in the case of marnage, hut for 
his auccessox, whoever he may be. Seeing, more 
over, that the numbei of noblemen is fixed, and 
there is only one person ab a time who ;^jei&oaa?fces 
the ancestoi and has lus lank and piivileges, the 
poison entitled must wait for a vacancy befoie he 
can be admitted to them He ma.y wait in vain ; 
foi befoie a vacancy occurs tlie ownei may change 
Ins mmd, or even aftci the poison entitled has 
obtained the piivileges he may devest them and 
coufei them uxam some other successor. 

Tins xs manitestly not totemisiu, foi the societies 
operate only dining the wintci, vlieii they dounii- 
afce tlie social organization to the exclusion of the 
kinship and local gioups. It may have been 
mliuenced by tiue tobemio conceptions, fiom which 
it may even have spiung. But its cause must bo 
sought in the increasing powei of Avealth, the con- 
sequent development of rank, and the desire for 
display.^ 

The transfoiination that thus seems to have 
overbaken toteiniam among the Ku^akiutl is in 
process also among the Pueblo tubes of New 
Mexico and Arizona, Eero the cause is ditoent, 
In these tribes, oiigmally oi^anized in totemic 
clans and phiatiies with matrllineal descent, the 
struggle lor existence in an and counbry has 
evolved a sen&e of dependence upon the supor- 
naturaj powers and a religious iitual and elaboiate 
ceremonies, partly religious and paifely magical, 
lor the produo bion of lam and maizo* At iitst 
: these qetemouios appear to ha\c been pm formed 
■ by the appropriate clans, as u<3 have Jmmd in 
o&ier aieas. In ^‘ome cases they ^ aic so still, 
among the ZuhJ, but aided and superiutonded by 
the pnests of the various deities. In other cfses, 

1 Bofts, flep, ' ITS* Mmum, Wasbitigfctp, 1897, 
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as among the Hopi, the Snake clan has been super- 
seded for this pm pose by an ‘ order ’ oi society, the 
membeis of which were piobably at the beginning 
reciuited exclusively fiom the cUn The rule is 
now somewhat less strict, embiacmg others besides 
members of the elan, though the membeis of the 
society are limited ^ In fact the latest inquiries 
appeal to show that the societies or fiateinities 
have biokeu away and become quite independent 
of the clan organization ^ 

(b) A uha^—Tnvmng to Australia, we find 
that among the Central tribes the toteraic clans 
have been caincd far towards their complete con- 
version into societies peifoiming magico-rehgious 
rites, the object of which is the multiplication of 
the totemic animal oi plant The Wairamunga 
hold that the totem-clans originated each fiom 
a single ancestor, half-beast, or half plant, fiom 
whose body emanated a numbei of spirit childien , 
and the descendants of the clan aie all animated 
by those spiut-childien The ceiemonies are here 
performed by the clan m a dehnifco oidei, lepie 
senting in diamatic fashion the tiaditional hibtoiy 
of the clan The Wairamunga and the tribes to 
the north of them aie definitely patiilmeal with 
exogamxo clans, but the’ members of the clan m 
every geneiation are believed to be continual le- 
mcai nations of deceased ancestors. The Aiunta, 
on the other hand, have ceased to regulate then 
marriages by iotonuc exogamy and now regulate 
them solely by class divisions consisting of the 
pristine moieties of the tribe, which have been 
doubly subdivided, so that they are now eight in 
numbei. There aie vaiious places in the tenitoiy 
of the tube which are Lotenne centios believed lo 
be haunted by the spuit-ohildren of the oiiginal 
ancestois One of these spuitchiUhen is held to 
have enteied the body of eveiy piegnant woman, 
accoi ding to the totemic centre neai or at which 
she hist felt heiself piegnant In this way the 
‘clan* of the child is ascei tamed, and in no case 
does it depend upon that of the tatlier or mothei 
The resulting gioup passing under a totemic name 
IS cleaily no tiue clan 

‘There is no such thing aa the inombera of one totem [ group} 
being bound togetbei in siu h a wny that they nau'^fc combme to 
fight on behalf of a member of tho totem [-gioup] to which they 
belongP 

Inasmuch as every death is supposed to he due to 
witchcraft, leveage ha's to be taken by somebody. 
Noimally this duty would fall on the clansmen of 
the deceased But among the Aiiuita it would 
seem to be the mcmheiR of the local gioiip who 
undei take it. 

‘In fatb ’ SUV Sponaei and OiUen, summing up the subjpot, *it 
is poifectly cas} to spend a considcrabla time amongst the 
AiuuU tribe without even being awaie that each individual 
has a totenuo name' , hut the fact of ins belonging to one or 
other of the divisions governing jnarrmge is soon apparent 

These groups thus passing under totemic names 
perform imdei tiie dnecfcion of then respective 
headmen from time to time, as the headman 
concerned decides, the ceremonies known as 
mticJiiiijnn Those ceremonies ai e not, like those 
of the Warramunga, the propeifcy of the entile 
group, but each ot them belongs to a specific 
individual, who alone has the light oi jiei foiming 
ifc or of requesting otheis to do so One conae- 

t aence of this is tliat they aie not performed xn a 
efinite seues: they aie fragments and may be 
given m any arbitrary order They have ceased 
to be a representation of the traditional histoiy of 
the OTOup j they have bocoma mere magical ntes. 
Further, in the tribes both south and north of the 


I The vanoua minutalv detailed accounts of the Pueblo 
Indians and their OQieipomea have been admnably summarized 
by J?razei, jh. X&B H. 
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Central gioup, consisting of the Aiunta and then 
immediate neighbours, a man is foi bidden to kill, 
injuie, 01 eat his totem In some of the tubes, 
though patrilineal, the piohibibion also applies 
more oi less absolutely to the totem of the clans 
man’s mothei — piobably a lelic of an older matii- 
i lineal condition Among the Arunta, howevei, 

, there is no such prohibition Indeed the membeis 
of a totem gioup aie expected to eat of the totem 
during the ceremonies , and they have liberty to 
do &o at other tunes, though only sparingly. The 
conclusion from these and othoi facts is iriesistible 
that the Gential tubes of Austiaha are finding 
their way out of noimal toteraism, and that of 
these tubes the Aiunta and then immediate 
nexglihours to the noitli (the Kaitisli, Unmatjeia, 
and otheis) aie the faithest advanced on the load 
Then totemic oigamzation is not ineiely decadent, 
it IS obsolescent Such lemains of ib as peisist are 
i pieserved only as societies held together for the 
! peifoimance of ceitain magical or religious rites 
and as the canieis of ceiUun religious traditions, 
but no longei as oiganic social gioups ^ 

But decadent totemism often takes another 
couise in its tiansformation. In most totemic 
communities it is customary to assemble the grow- 
mg youths for the pm pose of what aie genei ally 
called the pubeity ceremonies By means of these 
ceiemonies the youths of the tube aie taken from 
their mothers’ care and out of the society ot women 
and chddien, aie submitted to testa of courage and 
enduiance, educated in sexual matteis and in the 
customs and traditions of the tube, and fitted hence- 
forth to take then pait in the life of the tube as 
adult and fully admitted members Such initiation 
iites are pioaiinent all over AusUalia Among 
the Genual tubes they have been developed beyond 
all otheis They have been made veiy seveie, not 
to say ciuel, they have been elaboiated into foui 
distinct stages and pi oti acted through years, 
though not ot course continuous duiing that peiiod 
Then peiformance is eveiywheie one of the im- 
portant occasions on whicli the tribe comes to- 
gctliei The membeis aie summoned by special 
messengers with traditional f oi nialities. But the 
actual peifoimance of the gieatei part of them is 
seciet, in the sense that no one is allowed to 
witness or take pait in it i\lio has not previously 
been in a similar mannei initiated 
(c) AJrica —There le evidence of the existence 
of toteimsm in W Africa from Benegamhia south- 
ward in almost all the poinilations In many 
places, however, wheie it is doccwlent oi obsolete 
it is replaced by scciet societies which dominate or 
bupplenient the nominal goveininent Thus at 
Old Oalabai there is a veiy poweifiil society known 
as Egbo, divided into numerous grades The king 
IS the head. It iias m a rough and ready way the 
whole administiation of the law in its hands.^ 
Farther south, m the cataxaot region of the Lowei 
Congo, is a seciet society known as Nkimba 
According to the latest reseaiches, it is entered 
about the ago of pubeity. The candidates are 
chosen by the ngetngay or medicnie-man The 
ceremonies take place in the forest, wheie the 
oarap is jealously guarded fiom all intiusion. 
There the candidates remain fox a period vaiiously 
stated as fioui one or two months to five oi six 
yeais. They aie painted white, and a narcotic is 
admimstered They aie subjected to a number of 
tests, such as the imposition of a new name and an 
oath of seciecy, and to flagellation They are 
circumcised, if not aheady in that condition. 
They are taught a new language, and it xs believed 
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by the women and othoi non»initiated that they 
aie put to death and bionglit to lite again They 
aie instiucfced in the leligious beliefs and moial 
rules to winch they must in fuLiue confoim 
Various piohibitions aie eiifoiced dining and aftoi 
then ictxiement approved toi the puipoeie, 
they may become fetish-puests or medicme-men ; 
otheiwise they become simply adult men, ready to 
take pait in public life Tins is obviously little 
more than the pubeity iites of oulinary toteinic 
peoples , but bheie is leason to think that the 
Nkimba tends to become moie magical in its pui 
view Those who have passed thiough it have 
acquiied a chaiactei in some degree sacied and 
myatenoubj a special tie is established between 
them , they icgard one anothci as bietluen and 
lendei mutual aid Another society called Ndenibo, 
often confounded with the Nkimba, exists on the 
Congo. A Ndenibo is not held periodically, but 
one IS established whenevei the elders of the village 
diiect It appeals to have a specially sexual aim , 
men and women aie admitted, and sexual licence 
IS stud to be encouiagcd in the camp , and to such 
a length is the comedy of death and rcsmrection 
earned that, on returning after the conclusion of 
the ceiemomes, those who have been subjected to 
them pretend to have lost all remembrance of then 
previous life, act in the most foolish mannei, and 
aie only giadually lecalled to oidinaiy sense and 
behavioui The object of the Ndembo appeals 
moieover to be moie specialized, nioie decidedly 
magical, than that of the Nkimba ^ It seems 
lobable that all these secret societies have been 
eveloped fiom, oi at least deeply inlluenccd by, 
the imtiatoiy iites of totemic tubes 
The Heieio of S W. Afnca, who have been 
massacred and almost entuely destioyed by the 
Germans, ohei a peculiaily difficult piobleni, not 
yet entirely solved They were divided into clans 
called (plui oTiinanda) leckomng descent 

exclusively through the mothei A tiadition of 
their origin is i elated, denying it fiom a pair who 
emerged from the txunk of an omhoromhonga tree 
in the fax North, whose childien weie all dnughteis 
fructified by contact in some way or other with 
vaiious objects of the external world These 
objects became the totems of then descendants 
Among them may be enuniciated the sun, rain, 
the tiee, the maimot, the koodoo, the thameleon, 
besides othei s the significance of Avliose names is 
disputed The membeis of an eancla called them- 
selves brothel s-in-law (not biothers) of the totem. 
The blood-feud attached to the mnda^ which more- 
over, formeily at least, was exoganne Side by 
side with the eanda stands another organization, 
apparently of moie leccnt oiigm, the oru^o (phu 
otiizo). The oriizo descends exclusively m the 
paternal line. It is also totemic , and among the 
totems appeal the chameleon, the sun, the koodoo, 
rag, necklace of beads The raembeis of an ortizo 
are distinguished by the mode of di easing their 
hair, by then food-tabus, and by special sacrificial 
legulationa. The colour and shape of the horns of 
the cattle which an ormo possesses also diffei from 
those of every othex oruzo. The institution of the 
oruzo is attributed to the medicme-raen ; and thexe 
can be little doubt that it is specially a religious 
organization £oi the maintenance of the sacred fiie 
of the family and the worship of ancestors, All 
cattle belong to the oruzo^ for the Heiero are a 
pastoral people, and thoir wealth consisted of cattle 
until the Germans depiived them of their stock. 
The cattle never descended to or thiough females, 
at all events if there was a male descendant to 
inherit them. The food tabus of the Hezero are 
probably not all totemic The Heiero have no 
1 B. de Jonghe, Les SociiU^ &mhUs ctu Oongot BruBsels, 
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totemic badges oi signs.^ Tlie toteinisiu pievalent 
among them is thus widely cliveigent fiom the 
common type Its twofold oigauizaLion is mani- 
festly the lesult of a couiiict between niatiilineal 
and patiihneal institutions How that eoiilhct 
oiiginated is obscuio , hut it is obviously not un- 
connected With the giowth of ancesLoi ivoiship 
and the intioducbion oi heids of cattle among a 
hunting and perhaps ludely agncnltnral people, 
and the consequent changes ot mode of life anti 
social ai 1 angements The counti y which they now 
inhabit is steppe, almost desert, and quite unsuit- 
able foi aguculture Affcei the laius theie is foi 
a time abundant pastuie, which at othei seasons 
must be sought in the deep and slielteiod dales 
with which the land is intersected The change 
to a pastoial life may be suinnsed to have oecuiied 
when 01 shoitly betoie they peneLiate<l to then 
pioseiib possessions, not piobably moie than five or 
SIX een tunes ago The consequent development of 
then institutions is even yet incomplete 

At the othei extiemily of the aiea occupied by 
the Bantu aio found the ilaganda, the mobt highly 
civilized of the laee They weie governed by 
kings piobably descended fiom a Hannfcic stock 
which conquered the country several con tunes ago 

‘Tlie Bagaiida are divided into a laiQc number of totemic 
clans, the members of which observe the two fundamental 
canons of normal totcmism, since they abstain both from 
injuiing then totem and fiom marrjuug' a woman of the snrao 
clan ’ Each clan has a piinoipal and a secondary totem, and 
takes its nanio from the foimei ‘Both totems aio sacred to 
membeis of the clan, who may ueithei kill nor destroy them 
Other people, howevei ^ may ki]I or d esti oy them for a reasonable 
purpose, without hurting- the feelings of members of the clan 

The Baganda tiace thmx lineage in the male 
line, but a woman’s childien were taught in 
infancy to respect hei totems and to avoid them 
When they giew up, they adopted then fathei’s 
totems and ceased to legard those of their mothei 
Yet they weie foi bidden to inairyinto their mothei ’a 
clan Foi these and othei reasons it seeius cleai 
that descent had originally been leckoned m the 
mateinal line, and that, as in the case of tlie 
Hereio, though on dilfeient lines, the tiansition 
had been zecently and meomplefcely efiected.'^ 
Like the clans of ceitam N Auieiican tubes, each 
clan had special names appiopnated to its childien ; 
hence the clan to which a man belonged was re 
cognized by hia name ^ The king had a large 
haiem. His childien, however, took the totem of 
their mothei ; and it was naturally deemed an 
honour foi a clan to give a king to the i calm by 
means of the union of one of its female members 
with the king, Fiom this honour ceitain clans 
weie excluded foi leasons which axe now unknown. 
To obviate this some of the excluded clans joined 
moio favouied clans, so that their daughters might 
many the king and have childien who might be 
in the succession to the thione Another leason 
for the union of clans was to better iho poaition of 
a despised clan. Clans so associated obtained the 
light to use the totem of the more honourable clan i 
yet they were so little regaided as lelations by the 
members of the latfcei that inteimairiage between 
members of the two clans ivas not forbidden, ^ The 
Lung-lish clan (the largest of all) also was in an 
exceptional position in that its membeis weie not 
subject to the inlo of exogamy,® The totems are 
usually some species of animal. A few species of 
trees and othei vegetables are found as totems, 
besides beads and other axiucles of human manu- 

1 B Meyer, WtrUchaft tmd Bedht der Herero^ Berlin, 1906, p 
26 j B* Dafinort, %\iin Medde dcr Seteii’Of do, 190G, p 110. { 
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factuie ; and * Mdit-iotem^ * and othei anomalous 
totems (aa a tailless oi a spotted cow, and lain- 
^\atel fiom loofs) aie not unknown.^ Notwith- 
standing the existence of a system of law and 
administiation of justice^ the sense of clan -solid- 
arity remained strong The blood- covenant was 
pxaotiscd and was considcicd inoie binding than 
couunon oaths.^ Muidei was laie ; hut cases of 
murdei and manslaughter, when they occuiicd, 
M ere taken up by the clan Tlie clan of a muideied 
man might accept and sliaie a line, instead of in- 
sisting on the punibhnient of death , and, on the 
othei hand, the clan of the wiong-doer contiibuted 
to the payment, ‘When a member of a clan 
wished to buy a \\ife, it was the duty ot all the 
other niembeis to help him to do so’; when a 
person got into debt, oi was fined, the clan com- 
bined to assist him to pay the debt oi hue ^ Thus 
the totemism of the Ihiganda, while pieser\ing 
many, if not most, of the essential featuies 
noimally pieseiit, depaits widely flora more tyj)ical 
toiemism The religious aspect, thougli not quite 
absent, has fallen into the backgiomul befoic poly- 
theism and the cult of tlie dead The kingship 
and the oigam^ation of the kingdom have been 
imposed by a nou-U.Lntu conqueiing people, which 
bi ought a military class, impel feebly assimilated 
by the hulk of the people when the English occu- 
pation took place This people piobably intio- 
duoed domestic animals, some of wlucli have 
become totems , and its inlhipnce is peihaps also 
to be txaced in the ‘ split totems * Secondaiy 
totems aie met with elsewheie, aa we have seen, 

Toteimsm is decadent also among the tubes of 
ibe Congo It there manifests itself cliiehy in 
tabus, though totemic tabus are only a few of the 
tabus obseived Among the Bangala of the Uppei 
Congo the totem-ammal may nob be killed oi eaten, 
A woman after maiiiage obseives Jier husband’s 
totem as well as her own A child boin to them I 
takes the totems of both parents, until a council of I 
both families detei mines winch totem it is to take ' 
pcimanently--usually the father’s The Bangala 
are patiilinenl ^ 

(a) Lidia — In continental India the decadence 
of totemism has been caused chiefly by the spread 
of Hinduism, and with it the extension of the 
caste system, The oiigin of caste lias not yet been 
enfciiely oleaied up. Within the Hindu system it 
is largely, if not mainly, occupational. As applied 
to the idian and other races of the pemnsula, 
it IS transforming, or has transfoiined, independent 
tribes into castes ; and by means of legends, some 
of them doubtless consciously fox god to manu- 
facture claims, these tiibes * have succeeded in 
gaming reluctant and often sbiongly contested 
adnusbion as castes into the Hindu social hieiarchy 
Tlie Eeddi oi Kapu, the laigest caste in the 
Madias Presidency, aie piobably descended from 
a Dravidmn tiibo which in the early ceatuuefc of 
oui eia was poweiful in India. They are now a 
gieat caste oi cultivatois, f aimers, and squireens 
m the Telugu country and rank next to the 
Brahmans in Hindu society there They aie 
divided into a nuiiibei of sections, for whose names 
fanciful etymologies have been found, and for some 
of them legends have been invented. Qne of those 
seetiobs, the Pan ta ICtTpus, aie again aeveied into 
two endogamoua divisions. But they are said also 
to have true totemio septs, of which the following 
aie examples , 


( 1 ) Maidli (Pandoimts fasoimlm is) , the women cif this sept 
ao not, like .those of othei castes, adorn themselves with the 
flowm macts ; anaaman of the sept * has hoen known to refuse 
to pni chase some bamboo mats, hecaitfee they woio tied with 
the fibre of this tree * , m Ippi (Bmna longifolict) . this tree and 
its produota must not bo tonuhed by momberB of the sept , (3) 
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Mancham (fot) mcmbcis of this sept avoid sltepni^^ on cots, 
(4) Arigala (Paspalum oliumlutum) membtra of this sept do 
not use tins t»iiun as food , (6) OhinUjyinjalu (tain umd se<.d8) 
these seeds inav nob be used oi touched by nicmbcrH of tliu 
sept , (C) PuLoha (w itci -melon) the iiiut may not be eaten by 
memhois of the sept 

Mureovei, Uie names of various exogamous Kapu 
septs aie suggestive of totemism, such as the Cow, 
Giain, Bulhilo, Sheep, Fowl, Goat, Eie|>hant, as 
well ns vaiious plant names, though uLliois, such 
as Caifc, Army, Hut, Haiiow, Woman’s Skiit, 
Plough, aie moio doubifuJ ^ 

TiiH IS not an uncommon type of casto It sntfi^Dsts that llu 
caato lu question is a traiisfoiintd tube, audthit the diviaions 
of the caste on;* mate fioin iolemic clans, many of whith retain 
then toteiTiiG names and dome of theii tabus, though othei sub 
divisions have foi gotten them or oiigniated in a diffeient 
inannei The Khang^ara aie a low caste of village watchmen 
and held-labomcis in the OljjU d Pi omocc^, ihnoat certfurily 
of non Aryan origin The^ are dnidul into nunuiouseKOgam 
ous septs, all of which aic said to be totemn ‘ The members 
of the sept usually show Vdieraiion to the object horn which 
the sfpt takes its name ' Thus the Buha aept is named fiom 
ha) ah, ‘piii;,' thib sept woishippin!:> the pig, the Ohiiai from 
UiLnya, ‘bird,’ this sept icicimg spanows, the Gliurgotia 
from ‘hoisu,’ towards which tho inembeis piactiae oeiltdn 

obseivances, the Kasgotui fiom haum, ‘ bell metal,* which is 
tabued by the sept, the San fiom lan, ‘ hemp,’ pieces of whifli 
aio placed by nieinbeis of the sept near then family t>od The 
Haniiman sept is so called fiom tlie monkey god, and the Visnu 
sept fiom Visijii, the god woi shipped by it 2 

In the United Pi o\ nice-, theie aie also many 
tubes and castes, piobably of Diavidiaii oiigm, 

I among whom hotenubni is tiaceable Such are the 
i Agaiiya of Miizapiu, wdio have ^even bepis, all 
exogamouB and appaiently of totemic ongin the 
, Maikam named nom the tortoise, which the 
I memlieib will not kill or eat, the Goiiilr from a 
ccitam tiee which they will not cut , theParaswan 
fiom a tree {Biilea f random) which they will not 
cut and whose leaves they w^ill not use for platteis , 
the Sanwan from hemp (ictn), winch tliey will not 
aoAv or use, the BaiagAV^r from a tiee [Fiant, 
indtea) which they will not cut oi climb and 
fiom tlie leaves of wluoii they will not cat, the 
Banjhakwai, said to be named fiom henq^ ‘frog,’ 
wdndi tlie members of the sept will not kill ox eat; 
and the Gidhle, the members of wluoh wo 11 not kill 
or even thiow a stone at a vultuie [qidh) The 
Agaiiya aie patrilineal , and they have been deeply 
inliuonccd m othei ways by Hinduism. Indeed they 
call themselves Hindus in leligion, though they 
woishrp none of the xegular Hindu deities. Theic 
aie, lioweveij tiaoes of a previous matiilmeal con- 
dition. ^ They piactisQ tatuing, and many of the 
maiks inscubed on then bodies are piobably 
totemic in oiigin, ‘but the loai meaning has now 
been forgotten, and they are at present kttle moie 
than charms to lesist disease and othei misfoi tunes, 
and for the mu pose of meie omament’^ The 
social and politioal conditions of India are such 
that almost the only possible relics of totemism 
consist rn the names of the septs and the pro- 
hibitions of marriage witliin the clan and of eating, 
lalling, 01 using the totem. Hindu influence leads 
to the asciiption of descent to human beings laihoi 
than to animals or plants, concerning wdiich tales 
are told to account foi the totemic name and 
obseivances The organization of the tribe or 
caste by means of a council and the police regula- 
tions render umiecessaiy the union of members fox 
mutual pioteotio'n. Hence, and owing to the um- 
veisal tendency of caste to subdivision, the sense 
of solidarity is greatly weakened and is daily 
deci easing m force ^ 

1 E Thurston, Castes and Tnhes of S, Indian Bladros, 1909, 
lii mu I » » 

2 B, y. Bussell, The Ti ibes and Castes of the Oential Tiomnees 
of India, London, 1010, id 4J0 
8W. Oiooke, Tnbea and Cdstes of the Wjr. Tiovincea and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, i Ilf, 

4 gee U H Bisley, The People of India% cd W. Orooke, 
London, 1916, pp 96-109, for a general consideiaijon of the 
evidence, and, for the evidence Itself, his Tnbe;^ and 
Castes of Bengal f 2 vola., Oitlcutfca, 1891-02, , Orooke, 
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(e) Melanemt — Theie aie signs that fcotemi«in 
was developing m the islands of Toires Stiails 
into an anthropoinoij)hic cult Tiaditions are 
found of cultme-heioes associated with vaiious 
clans Of these Sigai and Maiau on the island of 
Yam appeared fust in the likeness of a haminei 
headed shark and a crocodile zespectively h'oi 
each of them a shune was elected, the essential 
feature of which was a tui Lie shell model lepie- 
senting eifcliei a hammei headed shaik oi a croco 
dile ; undei each of these was a stone in which the 
spuit, the so-called anqud {Hotem ’), lesidcd. | 

Uninifciabed persons were not allowed to visit thpse shrines, ' 
* noi did they know what they contained they were awate of 
Sigai and Maian, but the\ did not know that the formei was a 
haraniei headed shark and the lattei a crocodile , this niysteri 
was too sacred to be imparted to uninitiates When the lieioes 
were addressed it was always by their human names, and not 
by their animal or totem names * ^ 

Each was assoemted in his ammal form with one 
of the two pliiatiies oi groups of totem-clans 
Waiiiors before going to battle prayed to them 
Totem dances weic celebrated and songs weie sung, 
which weie believed to have an eftect upon the 
weathei, by the shaik-men and orocodue-inen, 
dancing separately and weanng feathers colouied 
white 01 black according to the party to which 
they belonged. On Mabuiag and Miualug the 
hero was Kwoiam, a waiiioi hero, who himself 
was called an miqtid In the Muzahig group of 
islands he M'as legaided as the ‘big augiid^ and 
‘ the augiid of every one in the island,’ 

He IS said to have made and woin ‘ two cieacentio objects of 
turtle shell, which blazed wuLh light when he wore thein at 
night time, and he noiinshed them with the savoui of cooked 
fish These objects ware teimed axigmi , and they bccamo 
the insignia of the two phiatrios into which the old totem-clans 
of Mabuiag: were grouped ’ 2 

‘When attacking an enemy the warvlois formed mto two 
columns, each of which was led by a liLad-man who woie the j 
Kwoiara emblems 

Like Sigai and Maiau, he possessed a sacred shrine 
It was situated on the island of Pulu ; there his j 
ciGScentio emblems weie kept, and thence they 
weic taken with ceitain ceiemonies to be boine : 
before the appropiiate phratiy in war ^ ' 

A similai evolution has been obseived m Fiji, 

‘The people of the interior of the island [oi Yifci I»6vu] form a 
number of independent communities whirh may piobably be 
regarded as tubes, and each of these has a numbei of divisions 
and suhdiviBioiiS, which m the relatively hig-h development of 
Fijian society have departed widely fiom the chaiacter of the 
septs into which a totemio community is usually divided Tlie 
animals from whioh descent is traced, and whose flesh is pio 
hibited as food, aie usually associated with the largei groups 
which aem to correspond to tribes, though the divisions of the 
tribe often have saci ed animals or plants peciiliai to feheinseh es 
in addition to those which are lahu to them as mombors of the 
tribe 

Eivera goes on to give examples. 

The tabued animal of the people of Cawamaa J9 an aquatic 
oreatiiie called the d)avid}CLm^ from which they believe them 
selves descended , and none of the divisions have reatrif bions 
peculiar to themselves The sacred animal of the Kadrau or 
Navuta people is the qxhyatjo j some of its divisions have re 
Btriotions peculiar to themaelvei, the Wailavu division eatmij 
neither the dog nor a fish called dabrnt the Kaivuci respecting 
the snake Other animals were held sacred in other par is of 
the island, tho people believing m descent eometinies horn the 
tabu animal of the tribe, sometimes from that of the smaller 
gioup Marriage is regulated by kinship alone, and there is no 
evidence at present ot totemic exogamy, Xt is niaiufest that 
this kind of totemiam is Widely divergent from what is usnally 
reckoned normal totemism Nor is this to be wondered at, 
seeing how far Fyian oivilusation has progressed. Yet it pre- 
sents Hhe three characteristic features of the institution^ 
belief in descent from the totem, iirohibition of the totenl as an 
aifcif le of food, and the connection of the totem with a definite 
unit of the social organization/ Eivora discovered evidence 


'Pnbes and QaRte& of N W. Pvovmtes and Ovdhi pasHm j and 
the other worlw lefeir^d to in Ucooke’s notes to Eisley’s ob- 
servations, Of. also Orooke's observations in n 
t At 0 Had don, in Anthropologioai Mssays to PJ, JB 

TyW, Oxfoid, 10U7, p. 18p 
^ Pi 181, ^ Jth 

Camb, Anthrop Moped, v* 8733(f>, 36?^.,, 6^1 
Frazer, j 

B Wt H, B. Bivers, Mmx, vXii U9D33 m 


among these hill-tuhes ‘that the sacred aniiiuls had become 
god'^, which had, liowevei, ittamed then animal foiiu definitely ’ 
Oeitnn rules of conduct given to the Nadiau people by the bird 
(jihyago showed an eaily stage in the evolution of a god fioai 
tho totem animal In the Kewa diatnot m the low country 
thlngb hod gone a step farthei * Heie each village had a deity 
called tevoio, with a name 'fthtch usually showed no sign of an 
animal oiigln, but m many coaes these deities had the power of 
turning into animals, and in such cote the people of the village 
in question were not allowed to cat the animal ‘ Thus the 
people of LasAkaii, a clvvision of Ban, had a fewoi o who turned 
into a bird ( ailed scse ‘ The bud could not bo eaten, and here, 
as in the hills, it was clear that the lesU lotion extended to the 
whole peo]>le and v\as not limited to either ot the two divisions 
of winch the Lasakan people cUo i omposed ’ l 


Tlietse aie nut the only cases which he mentious; 
but they die piobably enough to lendei the evolu- 
tion plain 

It i& almost unnecessary to icinaik that totem- 
ism may decay, especially wlieie it comes undei 
Euiopean influence, by simple neglect 

Thus the Winnebago, a Siouan ti Ibe of N America, tracing 
their des( enfc from anlmalu who were transformed into human 
beings and became ancestors of tho various clans, tioat the 
totem animal in no way differently fiom othei animals, hunting 
it and eating it if edible Descent h patrilineal, and a child 
used always to take a name of hia father’s clan , but this is 
falling into desuetude The lockoning of descent has become 
irregular , and the sacred bundle of tho clan occasionally now 
passes out of clan possession 2 

Again, the Dicgueno of Galifoinia were all foruieily tofcemlc 
Descant is paternal. Clan exogamy is stiU observed by many 
of the clans, but not by al! Some, like the Blue Wild Oat clan, 
rt-gard tho totem animal as brother But many of the clan- 
names have ceased to be totemio, and tho clans have become, or 
are becoming, mei o local groups Tho clan name la frenuenfely 
taken as a personal or family surname under modern conditions 8 

Such cases may be found elsewhere than in 
Ameiica 

5. Traces of totemisni among non-totemic 
peoples.— -Over a lai go area of the globe, eiubiac- 
iiig Euiope, the gieatei paifc of Asia, S America, 
and Polynesia, the noith of Afiica, and the 
extieme noith of N. America, inhabited by tho 
Eskimo, totemism is now wnlmowm. But among 
many of the peoples of these legion*^ certain beliefs 
and piacticea have been reported which seem to 
beai tiaces of a formei prevalence. 

(a) Paveis’ discoveiies, just refer led 

to, m Melanesia find then analogies in Tonga and 
Tikopia 

In thei former he Icained that ‘ each farafiy had it^ otua {ix 
Polynesian woid, usually wiltten atua, meaning “god” 01 
“ anceatoi “1, some of which were anmmla and some stones, 
while a man might also bo an otua JGvatiiples of animal otuch 
weio the octopus, the flying §ox, and the pigeon , , , An 
animal was never eaten by those whose otxia it was, and I was 
told,’ he says, ‘ that there was doflnite belief In descent from 
the animal.’ Similarly on the island of Tikopia ho found a 
number of animala called ixtua. ‘ Some of these animal <Xitua 
belong to the whole rommunity and may he eaten by no one 
on the island , others belong to one or other of the four sections 
into which the people ai e divuled ’ Thus the octopus the 
afna of the Kavika , but it is foibiddon as food noi only to 
them but also to the whole people The Tauinako may not eat 
the sea eel or a bud called juyc— prohibitions limited to this 
division of the people. The Fangalele may not catch an one 
Mi The Taf ua may not eat the fi eih water eel, the flying fox, 
01 the turtle, the two latter ‘being also prohibited as food to 
the wliole community, though regarded as especially saored to 
the Tafua * There was also evidence that the Kavika were 
believed to be descended from the octopus, the Taumako fi™ 
tho eel, tho Tafua from the flying fox , and it was believed that 
one man of this division became after death a freah-water 
while two men of the Fangalela beoamer the one an one flah, 
the other a moho bird Thou aro also plant vegetable 
atua^ to which corresponding leatricUons attached.* 

Thus fcheie is reason to think that totemism had 
at one time existed and bad left traces attribut- 
able to BO other cause Elsewheia in Polynesia 
I there ate relics more or hm distinct of the eamo 
I conditions, „ 

I {h]Ji)gypt.^’Yif^ are natmally reminaea of 
! Egypt, ‘ The origin and , early development of 
I Egyptian religion aie obscure, What we find is 
that m the eaxliei^t period known to us by the 
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monumentB each nome or district had its own 
peculiar object of adoration in some animal, which 
was regal ded with iridifleience oi, m consequence 
of local quariels, with hostility in the adjacent 
nomes Moreovei {m spite of changes duiiiig the 
country’s long history, in spite of the evolution 
into higher polytheism and of the syncretism which 
gradually won its way, at all events among the 
educated classes), the same attitude towaids these 
animals prevailed to the end One nome vener- 
ated the ibis, one the crocodile, one the cat, one 
the gnat, one the ram, one the oxyrhynchus fish, 
and so on. Some^ of these are domesticated 
animals ; in the earliest peiiod, however, domesti- 
cated animals do not appeal . The monarchy seems 
to have been mtioduced by a people which in- 
vaded JEgyptand conqueied the aborigines The 
invaders earned the standaid of a falcon, from the 
name of which [hei u) that of Horns, later regarded 
as the last of the gods who leigned ovei Egypt, is 
deiived When the objects of adoration took 
human foim, becoming anthiopomoiphio gods, 
these were identified with vanous animals, and 
are lepiesentecl on the monuments with tlie heads 
of the appropiiabe animals. The animals remained 
sacred, as tneir numei ous mummies attest , and ^ 
vanous legends were told to account for their ■ 
relation to the respective gods At Bubastis, 
where the cat was venoiated, the goddess Bast 
had hei seat, Ombos, wheie the crocodile was 
honoured, was the sacied town of the ciocodile- 
headed god, Sebak ; the ram-headed god, Klmum 
or Ammon-Ra, was worshipped at Thebes, and 
there precisely was the place where the sheep was 
revered As a result of the unification of the 
country under the kings, syncretism in theology 
i^read, and the various gods tended to be identi- 
fied With one another and with the animals 
honoured m the different towns. At length the 
myth and worship of the culture-hero, Osins, pie- 
vailed throughout the land; and his mytli in- 
cluded a story of how the vanous gods fled, 
‘disguised in bnitish foims,’ from the rage of his 
enemy Typhon. In short, all sorts of devices are 
adopted to account for the locTal gods and animals 
venerated in the different cities and distiicts and 
to unify the religion. These devices were probably 
known to, or at least accepted by, the educated 
classes only. All the other classes remained attached 
to thoii local deities,^ The evidence points to the 
prevalence at one time in the valley of the Nile of 
a form of totemism, which possibly included various 
trees and other vegetables (for these, though less 
mominent than animals, are not unknown in 
Egyptian leligion), and which by a series of steps 
was slowly merged and elevated into a polytheistic 
worship tending ever in the minds of the educated 
more and more to monotheism.^ 

Of the oiiginal social oiganization, however, we 
know little beyond the fact that it was matnlmeal. 
The woman was mistress of the house , the 
husband on mairiage was received as a guest or 
went to reside with her. Those men who could 
i^iflord it kept harems, the members of which were 
under the governance of the chief wife It is a 
probable conjecture from the available informa- 
tion that society was constituted of clans, in later 
ages directly or indirectly giving birth to tiading 
and other gilds. The custom of the husband 
going to reside with his wife secured the local con- 
centration of the elan and facilitated the conver- 
sion of the clan-settlement into the nome and the 
dominance of a single animal-totem in each nome 

1 A Mythi and, Jiehgu>n, ii, oh, xv. ; IS Naville, 
3ii 11906] S671? ; JIBR lu [1906] 288. A Wiedemann, 
Rehgion JSgyptiuns^ Eng tr,, London, 1807, ohe 

vil.-vili 

3 A. H Sayce, of Anmnt Myypt mid Bahyloma, 

Edinburgh, I908> p. f 16 


All this was doubtless the result of the agiicultural 
occupations of the people What weie the rela- 
tions of the members of the clan to one another or 
to the totem we are not mfoimed. 

(c) G'ieece — Scientific coniroveisy has laged ovei 
the question whether i emams of totemism are dis- 
coveiable in ancient Gieece Salomon Remach, 
Toutain, and Van Gennep have been the piotagon- 
ists Andrew Lang pointed out the vanous 
lemains of animal- worship among the Greek 
peoples — in Thessaly the Myi midons claiming 
descent fiom the ant and reveling ants, in the 
Tioad and the islands the mice sacred to Apollo 
Smmtheus and a tribe leferred to by an oiade as 
mice ; the adoiation of the wolf at Delphi and 
Athens and of the sheep on Samos , the descent of 
Tennes, the heio of Tenedos, from a swan j the 
invocation of Hecate as a dog and the sacrifice to 
hei of a dogj^ the Aitemis of Aicadia, identified 
with Calhsto, a nymph who is fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a she-beai, from which the 
Arcadians claimed descent , the similar tale of the 
Brauronian Aitemis in Attica, served by girls 
called beais, dancing ivith the gait of hears and 
piobably in aichaic times wearing beai -skins ; and 
a hundred other such myths, rituals, and meta- 
moiphoses “ Nor has he been alone m discerning 
that such cases pointed to a primitive totemism, 
outgrown and misconstrued before the dawn of 
authentic history. The social organization of 
Athens has also been examined The yho^ and 
^parpta have been pronounced parallel in all 
essentials with the organization of the Australian 
totemio clan and phratiy.^ There are good reasons 
for suspecting that originally matriliHeal descent 
was the rule, of which vestiges subsisted down to 
histoiical times ^ Though this view has been 
challenged,® and it is undoubted that agnatic 
descent pievailed in historical times, the suspicion 
13 not without solid foundation. Piobably the 
pie histone population of the period called the 
Mycenman age was matnlmeal and was conqueied 
by a patrilineal military people from the noith, 
who formed the dominant classes in the Homeric 
age, and nnder whom Greek society was trans- 
formed and reorganized. On the whole we are 
justified in accepting with L. R. Fainell the 
them y that various remai kable eults-^the Ai oadian 
w ox ship of Zeus Lyceeus and of Artemis Calliste, 
tho Attic worship of Zeus Polieus, and perhaps 
some others — can be explained only by a siiivival 
of what IS in effect totemism ® But, if so, then 
other cults and myths of which the connecting 
links have been lost may with the more likelihood 
be assigned to the same oiigin, 

(d) Ireland, — Over the lest of Euiope the traces 
of totemism are still moie uneeitam. They will 
be found, as in Greece, if at all, on the side of 
belief and piactice which may be called quasx- 
rehgioits lather than in social observances such 
as marriage restrictions , foi under the dominance 
of Ohxistianity and the social ideas, Hebrew and 
Roman, canied with it society has been shaped 
for two niillenmums. In Connemara and the 
islands off’ the west coast of Ireland persons bear- 
ing the name of Conneoly, who aie descended from 
the clan Oonneely, an old family of lar-Oonnaught, 
claim ‘that they have seal’s blood in them, and 
that is why they are such good swimmers.’ 

A story is told of some members of the clan who at a distant 
period were changed Into seals Since then, it la said, no 
Qouneely can kill a seal without afterwards having bad luok. 

1 Mythi Ritual and Religion, i. 277. ® Ih ff 211. 

3 A W, Howitt and L, Mson, JAJt xiv. [1888] 142 It. 

4 Hartland, Prtmiivoe Paternity , London, 1900, i 26^ fi. 18. 

BLR Farnell, ARW vu. [1904] 70, B. J, RoSf, FL xxil. 

[1911] 277 It, 

8 CaS, Oxford, 1896-1901, i. 41, 68, 91, il, 484, 441 (of. iv. 110, 
V. 106 ; and tf, E, Harrison, g}heiniSt Cambridge, 1912, passim^ 
esp, oh. V ). 
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Seals aie said to be reg'aided with profound voneiation They 
aie called Conneclys, and aie said to be the souls of dopaited 
friends \Ve are told that ‘in some places the stoiy has ita 
believers who would no more kill a seal, oi eat of a slaughteiod 
oim, than they would of a human Conneely ' i 

Both in Ii eland and in the Scottihh isles aie 
stones and customs which point to an extinct 
totemism as the best explanation , and the same 
explanation has been offered, with moie or less 
piobability, of vaiious beliefs and piaetices in 
Wales and England as well as m othei European 
countries ^ 

{e) W In W. China among the Lolos, 

an aboiiginal mountain people of S-iiechwan, theie 
IS something moie than tiaces of totemism 

Their ‘ surnames alwaj a signif j the name of a tree oi* animal or 
both tree and animal,’ and ' these are considered as the ancestois 
of the family beaiing the name This name is often archaic 
Thus the surname Bu luh beh is esplauied as follows —Bu luh 
18 said to be an ancient name for the cition, which is now 
known ns h(t-lu The common way of asking a person what 
his surname is, is to inquire “ What is it you don’t touch ? ” and 
a person of the surname just mentioned would leply ‘ ‘ We do not 
touch the set lu or oition " People cannot eat or touch m any 
way the plant or animal, oi both, which entei s into theii surname 
The plant or animal is not, howevei, worshipped in any way 

People of the same surnamo may marry if theie is no obvious 
relationship There are, however, groups of two or thiee 
surnames amongst whom inteimainage is forbidden , and no 
eN-planation of this is guen. There are also groups of two or 
three sui names who are called comrades, and intermarriage 
amongst them is favoured 

The Chinese themselves aio on a higher plane 
of civilization, and totemism is unknown But 
from sundiy piohibitiona its existence has been 
suspected. Among some other peoples of S,W 
Asia and vaiious islands of the Indian Archipelago 
totemism has been eithei found oi suspected In 
Madagascar and in the Polynesian islands a numbei 
of superstitions have been ascribed with mote oi 
less probability to an original totemism no longei 
forming part of the social oiganization, 

(/) American — In Cential and S America al&o 
customs and beliefs have beeninteipieted as tiaces 
of totemiam. Thus m Feiu, wheie the various 
clans were localized, each clan woi shipped its 
ancestor, and the tendency seems to have been foi 
such objects of worship to assume the form of an 
animal, vegetable, or some otliei nafcuxal pheno- 
menon Each clan, moieover, had a distinctive 
dress. But oui infoimation is too impeifeet to ; 
permit of a definite opinion on the subject '* The j 
Boioro of Biazil claim to be aiaias (a bird with a ■ 
led plumage) and believe a neighbouiing tribe, the j 
Trumai, to be watei -animals, while a certain I 
cannibal tribe is descended from the jaguar ® In ; 
N America it was usual for a young man at j 
adolescence, or a man who wished to aeguno ’ 
special powGis, to go out into the woods and fast 
foi days in older to acquiie a guaidiaii spiiit, | 
winch usually took the foim of an animal It 
was revealed to him in a vision m which his ; 
austerities culminated ; and when it took the ^ 
form of some animal, a portion or symbol of that 
animal became Ms fetish or medicine. Theieafter 
he obeyed the resti lotions and piohibitions believed 
to have been communicated to him bv the vision, 
There was a tendency among some tribes, particu- 
larly m the north-west, fox the guaidian spiiit 
(s'dha or mamin) to he inherited by his descend - 
ants. And some writers have seen in this the 
origin of totemism.® A variety of the piactice in 
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Cential and H Ameiica is known under the name 
of nagiialism (Quiche ncmalf ‘the knowing one’ 
or ‘soiceier’), in which some natuial object, 
commonly an animal, is believed bo have a paiallel 
1 elation with a human being, so that foi weal or 
woe then fates aie mutualiy dependent. The 
nagual la sometimes chosen by divination for an 
infant at biith, but moie often obtained, like a 
manttiij by tasting and piayei.^ It seems that 
the nagual is a purely personal acquisition and is 
not inheiited like the eUia It should, liowever, 
be pointed out that neithei the belief of the Bororo 
noi the mamtu oi nagual of othei tribes has the 
maiks of tiue totemism. It has no 1 elation to a 
clan, nor is it m any way related to the social 
oiganization wiiexe the mamtu descends, it is 
only to the chikhen 01 remoter issue of theoiiginal 
’ possessor, and in such case the descent has only 
taken place uudei the influence of patrilineal 
kinship. 

[q) Australia, — In Austiaha among the ICurnai 
and some other tribes of the soutli east the two 
sexes have animals respectively legaided as their 
protectois, with whom the life of individual 
members of the sex is supposed to be bound up. 
Fights between the sexes on behalf of their sex- 
totems often occuried, as a means, or a pi ehmmary, 
to mairiagos Here again, and for the same leason 
as in nagualism and the other Amenean beliefs 
just leferied to, the sex totems aie, whatevei their 
ormm, entirely unconnected with true totemism 

0 . Origin. — The origin of totemism has been the 
subject of much discussion and speculation among 
anfcmopologists It is only necessaiy heie to lefer 
to a few of the hypothefaes ofieied. That ivluoh is 
identified with the name of Hill-Tout has already 
been incidentally dealt with Though accepted 
by some American anthropologists, it has nob 
geneially found favour on eitliei aide of the 
Atlantic, Fiazer, having previously adopted the 
theoiy that the totemio clan was in its pnmitive 
foim and purpose a society for the multiplication 
by magical ceiemonies ot the totem-animal oi 
vegetable, and so foi ensuimg a ^continuance of 
provision for the food and prospeiity of the com- 
munity, so far as the totem-animals and vegetables 
wexe edible or otherwise available foi use,® has 
relinquished that hypothesis. Instead, in his 
latest conjectuie he is now inclined to the opinion, 
suggested by observation on the pait of Spencei 
and Gillen of the peoxiles of Cential Australia, and 
on the pait ot Eiveis of the Melanesians, that 
totemism originated in a piimitive explanation of 
conception and childbiifch. The lafctei people hold 
tliat theii motheis weie impxegnated by the 
entrance into their wombs of spirit animals or 
bpinfc.fi nits, and that they themselves are sevei- 
ally nothing but the parfcicular animal or fruit 
which eheefced a lodgment in the mother and in 
due time was boin into the world as a Imnian being 
Hence they partake of the character of the animal 
or fruit in question and 1 efuse to eat all such animals 
and fruits. The supposition is that these beliefs 
become in jiartioular eases hereditary and lesult 
in the evolution of clans derived respectively from 
ancestors who originated from the animals or iruits,’^ 
Such a theory, however, encounters the same diffi- 
culties as the theory wliich ascribes the oiigiu of 
totemism, to the rmtiitu beeoine hereditary. 

Eadfel than either oi bheae theories Prazer had suggested 
* that the ke> to totemism might be found in the theory of the 
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external bouI, that is, in the belief that living' people may 
deposit then souls foi safe keepinj? outbide of themselveb in 
some secnre place, where the piecious deposit uill be lesfe 
exposed to the usUh and virissiturles of life than wlnle it 
i*emained in the body of its ownei * i This hypothesis, thoujr)) 
founded on a undUj spiead piactice and belief, has not, he 
frankly admits, bean c-onfirmed by fiirthei lesearch, inas- 
much as ‘the evidence which connects tins theoiy of exLeinal 
human souls m annual bodies with toLemism appears to be 
insafficiont to Justify us in regarding it as the Borneo of the 
whole institution 

And lew Langs towards the close of his life, was 
led to eniphasue the social aspect of totemism 
He advocated a theory siniilai to that lust pio- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer, and adopted by the 
German seholai, J. Pzlaer,® that fclio oiigzn is to be 
sought in names* According to this theory, bands 
of men, having been given names fioin outside, 
either by way of distinction or as nicknames, 
accepted these names and came to fancy that they 
themselves weie in a mystical connexion with 
them, or lathei with the things signified by the 
names, and then the couise of social oigamzation, 
fiom one cause or anothei, led fust to the })iefei- 
ence foi wives of anothei band having a difieient 
name, and subsequently to a positive prohibition 
to many a woman of the same band and necessanly 
having the same name — in other woids, to clan- 
exogamy ^ The influence of names, and the mvet- 
eiate tendency to legaid a name as a leal objective 
existence belonging to and having a mystical con- 
nexion with the person or thing signified by it, are 
practically univeisal m the lower cultme. But 
why these names were appiopizated and accepted 
by the vaiious bands is left unexplained Lang ■ 
apparently agrees with Fiazer that the institution ^ 
of exogamy is distinct from totemism, and that | 
totemism as a uiattei of fact preceded exogamy. | 
It certainly is a usual, but not quite luvaiiable, : 
accompaniment of it. Lang indeed ofieis explana- 
tions of the origin of exogamy, but it cannot be 
said that Ins speculations are more satisfactoiy 
than those of previous inquirers. 

A, C. Haddon some time ago hazaided a sugges- 
tion of the * possible origin of one aspect of totemism.* 
It is that thei e weie numei ous small human groups 
in favouzable aieas, each occupying a lestiicted 
range^in which a certain animal or plant or gionp 
of animals or plants might be specially abundant, 
and that they consequently utilized these as a 
food-supply and foi other purposes, the supeiduity 
of which could be baz'^taied for the supeillui ties of 
other groups. 

Thufl ‘ tli9 proup that lived mainly on omhs and ocoaslonallv 
traded m oiaba migfht well be spoken of oa “ the crab men ” by 
all the pfroupB with whom they came iu dneot or Indirect con- 
Uot rfhe same would hold good for the group that dealt m 
clams or m turtle, and reoipiocally there mig-ht be aago-men 
bamboo men, and ao forth, It is obvious that the nien who 
persistently collected or hunted a particular gioup of animals 
would undei stand the habits of those animals better than other 
people, and a personal regard for these animals would natmally 
arise Thne from the very beginning there would bo a distinct 
relatioiiship between, a gioup of individuals and a moup of 
aniraals or plants, a relationship that piimiUvely was based, 
not on even the most elementary of nsyohio concepts, but on 
the most deeply seated and urgent of human olanns, hungei * 

Here Haddon agieea with Lang that the name 
of the gioup was probably imposed fiom without 
and adopted by tiie gzoup thus named. Once 
accepted, the name and the legard for the animal, 
or whatever was the object signified by the name, 
would result in a mystical connexion being held to 
exist between the object and the human gioup, 
which might isjsue in the object being tabuoci 
instead of used as originally, find, on the othei 
hand, m magic being worked to secure a contmnoas 
supply of the object. As paib of the tabu, or 
incident to it, exogamy, originating in a piefor- 

1 Praz$r, p. fig ij 
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ence for women of contiguous groups, might be 
developed ^ 

E Uuikheim, envisaging cliiefiy the Ausiialian 
evidence, consideis toteuusiii as a leligious institu- 
tion According to him, it is the lehgion of a soit 
of anonymous and impeisonal force manifested m 
vaiious animals, men, and emblems, none of winch 
possesses it entiie, but all of winch pai ticipate m 
it. It IS the god adoied in all totemic cults , but 
it IS an impeisonal god without name or lustoiy, 
immanent in the world, diftused in an innumeiable 
multitude of things. It is, in short, mana (q v )ox 
ovmda. It is not, howevei, lepiesented undei its 
abstzact foim, but is conceived as a species of 
animal oi vegetable — in a word, under a sensible 
form — each group of men taking for ensign the 
animal or vegetable difiused most plentifully in the 
neighbourhood of the place wheie the gzoup was 
accustomed to assemble The totem is really only 
the mateiial foim undei which this immateiial 
substance, this eneigy diffused thiough all soits of 
hotel ogeneous beings (which is the sole object of 
the cult), is lepiesentcd to the imagination It is 
tile symbol not only of the inipeij>oiial totemic 
principle or god, but also of the definite society, 
the elan, of which it is the totem It is the 
standaid, the emblem, by which each clan distin- 
guishes itself fiom the othei s, the visible sign of 
its personality, the mazk borne by every one that 
makes part of the clan, whether men, beasts, or 
anything else. All aie sacied m vaiymg degiees ; 
but most sacred of all— moie even than the totem- 
animal or other object itself — is the artificial 
standard or emblem of the clan, -^ince all wlio 
communicate in the same totemic principle are 
sacied, the totem is the source of the moiai life of 
the clan, and all are moially bound to one another, 
with definite duties towards one another of help, 
vendetta, and so forth. The totem is thus not only 
a material but a moial force, which may easily 
transfoim itself into a divinity jiroperly so called 
Totemism therefore is bound up with the oiganiza- 
tion of society. It is practically assumed as the 
earliest form of religion and of society eveiy where. ^ 
In the striking work of wduch the main thesis is 
lieie impel fee tly summarized Huikheim elaboiates 
this thesis With infinite pains and abundance of 
illustrations. But everything rests on the assump- 
tion of piimitxve universality, which no attempt is 
made to pzove. Large spaces of the woild, Jzow- 
evei, remain in which totemism has never yet been 
found More oi less piobable tiaoes of it may, 
indeed, be discerned in these aieas , oi they may 
heieafter be discoveied Meanwhile Duikheim’s 
tlieoiy remains a brilliant conjectuie, and nothing 
moie. 

In its insistence on an attitude towards nature 
and on a psychology dxfioicnt fiom that of civilized 
mankind it avoids the rook on which most of the 
hypotheses heietofore considered have split. This 
was also emphatically laid down, as the condition 
of success in solving the question of the origin of 
totemism, by E. Reuteiskiold, a Swedish scholar, 
in an article which appealed almost contemporane- 
ously with Durkheim’s woik. This article is an 
extension of pait of a pievious essay by the same 
author published in 1908 He urges that totemism 
is connected with an impersonal conception of life. 
A group of men are allied with a group of animals 
There is nothing personal, nothing individual, in 
theu^ union. It is an association peculiar to the 
primitive mode of thought, which does not compare 
one thing with another if it finds l^ceiiess between 
theiUj it identifies them. For ji^iinxtive man the 
individual is nothing ^ the grouxi or the species is 
1 A, O. Haddon, Ihoslrlentlai Add)i' 0 B*i to Anthvonology Sootion, 
Iteport of 7t2nd Meetmg of J3i iL A^'-'oo , :IU0!$. p. 7451? 
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tjvuiy thing Man tlicl not yicliiie imn'-tjlt as ioid 
oi oieafcion He did not sevei iuuiselt in thought 
from otliei living eieatuies , he was only a pait ot 
a gieafc couiummty He felt himselt clonely united 
with a kind ol animal living m hi <3 neighhomhood 
and coming in tone h with him It v aR no accident 
that he associated himself with onooi othei species 
Totomism has its various sides -religious, magical, 
and social 'riiese wmie in the oiigm undistin- 
guished fiom one anothei The distinction he- 
Ween them came latei, with the development of 
mdividtuihsm and analysis ^ 

In this way Reuteiskiold 'would explain the 
oiigm ot tolemism Without saying that he has 
completely solved the question, the opinion may 
be expiessed that he has leah/ed the conditions of 
pnrmtive life and thought sunicicntly to define at 
all events some of the conditions to he fulfilled and 
so lead to a solution In endeavouimg to explain 
the attitude to wauls naUiie of the tubes ot Cential 
Hiazd Von den Btomen not only says that they 
diaw no stiict line of demai cation between man 
and 1)1 ute, he uses the emphatic expiession that, 
to undeistaiid it, ‘we must think the boundaiy 
completely «uvay ’ Theie is thus no impediment 
to their assimilating themselves to one oi anothei 
animal Indeed, the Boioio declaie, as we have 
seen, that they aie led aiaias, not that they will 
become aiaias aftei deatli, noi that they woie aiaras 
m a pievious existence, hut that they aie aiaias 
heie and now From tins attitude of mind we can 
see how it follows that in theii stones human modes 
of life and thought aie attiibuted to the lowei 
animals, and indeed, as fiequently in savage tales, 
it is often impossible to say whethei the aofcois aie 
human oi biute^ it follows also that mariiages 
between the foimei and the lattei aie in the tales 
contemplated without aveisxonoi aieeven legaided 
as natuial, and that in fcei changes ot shape aie 
quite oidmaiy incidents It is no question of 
naming Totemism is founded on sometlimg 
deeper than that It assumes a community ot 
natuie between men and other cieatures; and the 
existence of the individual is ignoied, except as a 
small and siiboidmate pait of a group, thought of 
as a whole It was part of the organization of i 
society which is bound up with the goneial concept | 
of the world indicated above— a concept by no j 
raeanb conhiied to totemie peoples, hut not always ' 
issuing m the same typo of oiganization, How oi ; 
why paxticular totems wmio chosen is a difiioult ' 
question, but, howevei iiiteiestiiig, lelatively ' 
unimpoi tant ’ | 

In stiiot acceptation of the teim totemism is not I 
a religion The respect of the clan foi its totem : 
aiises out of the attitude of mind just explained, | 
The 1 elation of tlie elan to its totem asbiimes a 
mystical aspect and geiieiates an intense feeling of 
kinship. Tins fierpiontly is expiesbcd in the belief 
that they are descended fiom the tolem-speoies 
As civilization evolves, this belief becomes modiiied 
into the shape of a stoiy of the adventure ot a 
human ancestor with the toteni-species Although 
reg aided with reveience and looked to foi help, 
the totem is never, whore totemism is not decadent, 
piayed to as a god or a person with powers winch 
we call hiipoi natuial In fact, in that stage of 
culture totemism usually co- exists with the cult of 
the dead and often with t)ic worship of othei spnits 
and gods accuiately so called. . ; 

Its connexion with the social organuation, on | 
the othoi hand, la very intimate Fiobahly begin- i 
nmg m a more or less inchoate leeognition of kin- 
ship, it develops the clan- feeling and the olan- 
organization and by means of clan-exogamy hinds 
[1012jl2fE The author'^ proYioiia work, ta wbiot 
refei'cncQ is inade, i<i onntlcd fyahan mt umkornten ctf 
sahi anieniiXlfi m^Uidar meA sdrsMlfl Inmffpti, tiU TOtemUmm, 
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the wliolc tube togctliei Whether exogamy 
actually picoedes toienusm in point of time oi not, 

! Iheie can be no doubt that the mtei action of the 
: two btiengthenR and develops it, until exogamy is 
seen as an essential element of totemism in its full 
! foi ce When, in the com so of evolving civilization, 

; toioinism begins to decay, exogamy may and often 
: docs continue to exist uidependciiUy And the 
cases aiG niimeious whcie the clan system and 
exogamy have ai is on and exited foi longpeiiods 
without any othei element of totemism, so fai as 
W6 know So vaiiousdie the foims of loteniisin 
that it has been maintained with plausibility that 
they aie due to a fuitiuious concuiience of causes 
which has united elements onginally diveise but 
tending to conveige into a system on the whole 
niaivellously similai wheievei it obtains, inst as 
the disintegiation, and in many cases the disaohi 
tion, of the system have histuiicall'y been due to a 
concuiienco oi a sequence of eauaes of the opposite 
kind, 

Litruaturb —The most compi ehensive account of toteinibin 
18 J G Fiazer, Totemiam ami Ea,oqam}/, 4\ola , London, 1010 
It IS mdispeiifiable to eveiy student of the subject, and it 
includes a icprint of his eeily woik, yofomsm, Edinbuiffh, 1887, 
and of his subsequent artt in The Fortnig?itly Review, new tor , 
l\v [1809] 6i7ff , 886 if , and lx win [1905] 162 IT , 462 ff Other 
iinpoitant woiks are Andrew Lang", Origins, London, 

1903, Tkp SeatH of the Totem, do 1905, and hi a eadiei work, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion, 2 vols , do 1887 , W Robertson 
Smith, The Religion of the Semites^, Edinbuigh, 1891 , F B, 
Jevons, An InUod to the Hist q/ liihgion, London, 1896, 
lorn aitt by L Manlher, on ‘La Place du totdmisrae dans 
rdvoluUon lelij^jcuse,* in IlUR xxxvi [1S07] and xxxvii [1898], 
Salomon Reinach, CuUes, Mythes cl Religions, vols i and n , 
Pans, 1905-08, Eng ti , London, 1912, Oipheus, Pans, 1000 , J 
Toutain, ‘L’llist dcs lehgione et lo tot^migme,' in RJIR Ivil 
[lOOS], and A van Gennep’s reply in liBIi Iviii [lOOb] A A 
Goldenweiser, * Tutt-iniBiii, iin Analytical Sfcud> in TAFL xxui 
[1911], wifchiepliesby R H Lowie in Amei ican A nthvpologtU, 
new sei , \iii [lOllJi by A Lang, tb xiv [10 J 2], by W D 
Wallis, XV [lOll], and the eonacquent discussions, inoluding 
an ait by A A Goldenweisei , in ib xx, [1»18J At tides 
beaiing on totemism will be found in various volumes of ASua, 
1897-1007 Works in German are numeious, but of less import 
ance The remaining Hteriitme in English will bo found in the 
usual anblnopologicftl pciiodicals and other woika published m 
England and America, many of -whuh have been lefeired to in 
tho text Othei important works have been maicated in the 
ooiiise of tho aiticle. E, SIDNEY HabTLANJD. 

TRACTARIANISM. — See Oxford Move- 

KENT, 

TRADE.— See Commeroe 

TRADE UNIONS.— A tiacle union has been 
(lehricd as ‘ a continuous assoiuation of wage 
eaineis for the purpose of mamtaimng oi im pi ov- 
ii\g the conditions of then employment’* This 
dehiutxon would not be legarded as an adequate 
account of the objects of a tiade union by many 
iahoni leadcTh of tlio piesent time, but it may 
btand with the pioviso that theie aie laige ques- 
tions of xmliUcsand iridustiial rcoonstiuctxoii which 
under modem conditions have a tlacefc orindixect 
bearing upon the * impiovemoni of conditions/ 
The underlying basis ot the movement is the power 
of combination, and the progressive realization of 
tins power by the inuBses of the workers in vanous 
coupliies has gone far to icyolutionue the face of 
Civilization luabour is no longei a suppliant plead- 
ing foi justice, but a strong man aimed, piesentmg 
denmiuVs which lie has the poivoi to enforce. How 
wdl that powoi be uhcd ? The time seems appro- 
Xniatc foi a consideiation of the ethical aspects of 
the Uade union movement 

X. Historu at— Txado unionism^, like parliament- 
ary govemment, is the child of the passionate in- 
stinct of the Biitisli neople for civic fieedora, It 
has been transpla.utedto the colonies, adopted by the 
working people of evefy nation in Eiuope, can led 

1 Sidney imd. Beatrice Webb, History of Ifmpfitsnh 
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acioss the Atlantic to Ameiica It pei vades the 
whole woild of intelligent white laboui, hut 
England was its ciadle 

Attempts have been made to tiace its descent 
fi om the craft gilds (q v ) of the Middle Age^, hnt 
those institutions axe to he legaided as associations 
of masteis i at hex than of men, and theie is little 
or no evidence of the existence of peimanent 
associations of wage-eaineis before the IStli cen 
tuiy It was then that the difteientiation between 
eniployei and employed became moxe and more 
marked until a great gulf was linally set between 
them by the tiansfoiination of indusLiy ejected 
by the intioduction of machmeiy and the institu^ 
tion of the modem factoi-y system of pioduction on 
a laige scale. The tiade union movement was a 
direct res})onse to the change of conditions 

In the eaily pait of the 18th cent, continuous 
as&ociation.s of wage earneis geneially took the 
foim of fiiendly societies, with side and funeial 
funds attached , hut, as the cen tux y woie on, and 
the effects of fclie iiulu&tiial levohition, in divoxcing 
the woikei fiom the instruments ot production and 
degrading his position, bec.anie moie apparent, they 
inevitably assumed a diliercnt chaiactei The 
meetings of the dubs afforded oppoi trinities foi 
talk about questions of wages and conditions of 
laboui, and we find Adam Smith wilting 

‘People of the same trade seldom meet togethei, even foi 
merriment and discussion, but the comeisation ends in a con 
spiiacy against the public, oi m some corttuvance to raise 
prices ‘ X 

Thifc was wliat the eaily trade unions appealed to 
be to the governing classes of tbo^e days — ‘a con- 
spuacy against the public*— and they were only 
taking the same view as had been taken by the 
governing classes long before Combinations of 
workmen weie held to constitute a danger to the 
State, and from early tunes a senes of statutes 
had been directed against them The eailie&t of 
these appears to have been the statute 33 Edw i. 
c, 1 (1305) 

It sbamped as conspiratoia * all who do oonfeder or bind them 
sehes Viy oath, covenant oi other alliance, «b relates or extends 
to combinations oi conspiracies of workmen oi other peisons to 
obtain an advance of, or fix the rate of, waees, oi to lessen or 
alter the hours oi duration of the time of wonting, or to decrease 
the qiiantibj of work, or to legulate or control the mode of 
canynig on any manufactuio, trade, or buBinesa, or the 
management/ theieof ’ 

From this it may be seen that labour questions, 
ineludmg the limitation of output, were much the 
same in the first part of the 14th cent as they arc 
to-day. Tlie statute goes on to declare * combina- 
tions or conspiracies of masters, manufacturers, oi 
other persons* to be equally illegal j they too were 
regal aed as constituting a danger to the State, 
and the principle that all combinations, whether 
of masteis oi of men, should be suppi eased in the 
interest of the public may be said to underlie most 
of our eaihei industrial legislation But, as time 
went on, the tendency was for the laws against 
labour to be rigidly enforced, while those in its, 
favour were veiy laxly administered oi allowed to 
fall into oblivion. 

The Act of Edwaid I was followed by a senes 
of others of the same nature. In the 18th cent 
they became more and more frequent with the 
rise of the new associations At least fifteen were 
enacted in the leign of Ueoige ni. before the year 
1800 That yeai marks an epoch. The whole of 
the existing Combination Acts were consolidated 
in a new law which made all associations of wmik- 
men (and of employers) illegal, and membership of 
such an association a criminal oficnce (39 and 40 
Geo in. 0 . 100). 

The position of the woikors now was that, while 
no attempt w»as made to extend already existing 
State logulations as to wages, hours, and condi- 
J WeaUhr of bk. z, oh. ZO. 


fcions of employment so as to apply them to the 
altered on cum stances of the times— and many of 
them had become practically inopeiatrve — they 
veie debaiicd by statute fiuui what seemed the 
only chance of escape, «issoci«ifcion foi mutual pio- 
tcction But, in spite of tins, associations weie 
foimed, some of winch, as the diieot lesult of this 
repressive legislation, took the foim of secret 
societies with strange oaths and revolutionary rites, 
and the next twenty- live years weie full of tiouble 
and discontent Eventually by the Acts 6 Geo IV 
c 95 (1824) and 6 Goo IV o 129 (1825) the Com- 
bination Laws Avere repealed and association foi 
the purpose of legulating wages or houis of laboui 
Avas expressly legalized 

The position ol the trade unions Avas now secure 
Some forty-ine Avere discovered in 1824 to have 
managed to maintain a prccaiious existence in 
spite of the Combination Laws, but, Avhen the laAvs 
Aveie repealed, trade unions sprang into life all 
ovei the country The next few years Aveie a 
period of great industrial activity, and the Avoik 
of oiganization was taken in hand in earnest. It 
Avas also a time of great political activity, and 
soon after the passing of the Eeform Act of 1832 
we find that the unions had already accumulated 
monibeis and funds sufficient to make them a dis- 
tinct poAvei in politics They threAV themselves 
heartily into the movement Initiated by Robeit 
OAven — the memheislnp of his ‘Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union’ in 1834 has been 
estimated at half a million— but on the Avhole 
stood aloof fiom the Cliartist movement Avhich 
played such an important pait m the history of the 
working classes between 1837 and 1848 Between 
1850 and 1860 trade unionism made rapid stiides 
on the old lines, and then theie Avas a marked 
inoiease of political inteiest Avith the Reform Bill 
of 1867 as its centio 

The Trade Union Act of 1871 maiked another 
stage Tliough the repeal of the Combination 
Laws had left the Avoikeis fiee to combine, all 
combinations ‘in lestiamt of trade’ were still 
illegal. The funds of any such society therefore 
did not enjoy the piotection of the laAv, but Aveie 
at the mercy of any official who had access to 
them. As a matter of fact the tiust had been very 
seldom abused, but the position was unsatisfactory, 
and the Act remedied it, and also stiengthened 
the position of tlie unions in other lespects. In 
1875 a further Act lecognized employeis and work- 
men (they Aveie no longei called mastei and servant) 
as equal paities to a civil contract, and ‘peaceful 
picketing ’ duiing a strike was expressly peimitted 
Thus ‘ collective bargaining, Avitli all its necessary 
accompaniments, Avas after fifty years of legislative 
struggle finally recognized by the law of the land ’ ^ 

Ten years later the movement entered upon a 
neAV phase The leading spirits weie no longei 
content to proceed steadily upon the old lines, and 
John Bums and Tom Mann became the apostles of 
a moie militant and aggressive cieed A ‘new 
unionism’ came into existence Avluch was inspned 
by the doctrines of socialism {q n ) Its spirit was 
manifested in the labour uniest of ISSQ-'DO. This 
has been in its turn outpaced by the still neAver 
unionism of the 20fch cent , Avhich is syndicalist 
instead of socialist and legaids the general strike 
as its Aveapon. But, at all events up to the out- 
bleak of the Avar in 1914, the groat bulk of trade 
unionists seem to have been content, as Joseph 
Clayton lias said, 

‘to proceed steadily on tlio old hnes—distmaUttK i evolution- 
ary sentiments, favouring the return to JParlianient of then 
oflicois, of vhosD abilities and honesty they arc well aware, 
believing that by collaetive baigainingf they can achlovo a 
more comfortable hfofor themselves and theii families and that 
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legislation of a social chaiactet* is also needed to improve 
then position ' i 

Beyond the outbieak of the wai we do not piopo^e 
to go. 

The total numbei of tiade unions in existence at 
the end of 1913 is given in the Lahoui Ycct't Bool 
as 1135 with a inemheiship of just under foui 
millions— in 01 e than double what they had been 
ten yeaiH betoie 

2 . Moral and economic justification of trade 
unionism — No one would be likely to deny that 
trade unions aie a necessaiy featuie of modem 
industrial life, and most people would admit that 
they aie on the whole a salutaiy featuie Oui 
foiefatheib may have been smceie m their belief 
that the State could not attord to allow such 
associations to exist, that they constituted a leal 
dangei to the public , but in those days there was 
little knowledge of the conditions iinaer which the 
‘ lowei classes ’ lived and little sympathy with the 
woikers themselves. Moreovei, the existing oidei 
was taken foi gianted. It was lecognized that 
theie weie evils which called for alleviation, but 
the ideas of the most sympathetic did not get 
faithei than palliation , pi even lion was beyond 
their scope Such attempts as weie made in eaily 
times to legulate indiistiy by legal enactments 
weie elude ; and, when the gieat ciisis of the 18th 
cent anived and there was the most mgent need 
of stiong and intelligent contiol, theie was no one 
who saw the meaning and implications of the 
change The indiistiial revolution went its way 
unfettered ; the old industrial ordei was swept 
away and chaos supei veiled, whole classes of 
woikeis became involved in a condition of unpai- 
alleled seivitude, poveity, and degiadation. But 
the governing classes failed to realize that, if there 
was a possible element of danger in the existence 
of combinations of Avoikeia, the existence of sueli 
a state of things was a fai gieatei danger and in 
addition an intoleiable disgrace to any civilized 
country Fiom the fetteis live ted upon us m 
those evil days we as a nation have been for a 
eentuiy endeavouiing with infinite struggles and 
efioit to set oursehes fiee The conscience of the 
public was at last aroused, but long betoie it w^as 
aroused the woikers had learnt to help themselves , 
the State at last awoke to some soit of a sense of 
its responsibilities, but the driving powei which 
lay behind the vaiious enactments was the power 
of the associations of woikeis This is the fust 
and broadest ground of justihcation of unionism 
It has laid the foundations of a new industiial 
Older, and those foundations weie laid in the 
power of two fai-ieachirig ideas— the realization 
of the powei of combination and the conception of 
the organization of labour 

Anothei debt which the country owes to tiade 
unionism is the emancipation of laige sections of 
its population from the cold and selfish individual- 
ism of past days. It is a debt which is not 
generally realized and seldom acknowledged j but 
no one who knows anything of the actual woiking 
of tiade unions, or is brought much into contact 
with their membeis, can fail to see how strong the 
bonds of fellowship are, how clearly t)ie membexs 
realize theii dependence upon one another, how 
leady they are to bear one anothei’s buideris if 
occasion aiises. Trade unionism is full of para- 
doxes, and none of them is more sti iking than 
that action which appears to be haid (tnd selfish is 
found sometimes upon investigation to be based 
upon the most unselfish motives, or that practices 
which intelligent workers themselves admit to be 
unjustifiable in theory axe invested with a strong 
moral sanction as the only means for the protection 
of the weak. 

' 1 TraiU Unions^ Iiondon, 101$, p, 


On these two broad general giounds— that it 
has pointed the way to the establishment of a new 
industiial 01 del, and that it has lecalled \is to a 
sense of a foigoLien side of oiii social oidei — it 
may be said that the trade union nioveiiient has 
abundantly justified lUelf We shall now proceed 
to considei some of the special manifestations of 
its activity w'iiich have been at difieieut times the 
^ subject of cnticism 

[a] Stnhes. — The strike {qv) has alxvays been 
the tiade unionist’s most elh-ctive weapon. He 
can do much to protect lumselt by the method of 
mutual insuinnee or collective bargaining, but the 
stake gives him the powei of bringing piessure to 
beai if he desiies to enforce an agicement oi to 
seeme an impiovement in wages oi conditions of 
laboui The question whether it is a fair weapon 
is therefore fundamental. At piesent the light to 
stiike has been piactically acknowledged by the 
law, but the concession has only been gradual 
At fiist all strikes xveie legaided as conspiracies 
and illegal ; then theie came a stage at which the 
light to strike was tacitly acknowledged, but the 
couits condemned thorn on the ground of assumed 
‘malicious intent’ , next attempts were made to 
disciiminate between ddleient kinds of motive; 
and no^v the tendency seems to be to uphold the 
light to strike as such. 

The 1 elation between einployei and employed 
has been legaidcd in law since 1876 as a civil 
coiitiact between txvo theoietically fiee and equal 
individuals. It is in some cases a contract of very 
short duration, hut it does not diflei in nature 
fi om longei con ti acts A weekly- wage earnci is 
m this lespeet in the same position as a highly 
iilaced salaiied official He theiefore has the 
light to terminate his con ti act when he pleases, 
so long as he does not coutiavene its teims But 
the essence of a strike is that it ib the simultaneous 
termination of many con ti acts, and it deiivea its 
power fiom the fact that it is inconvenient or 
even baimful to tlie employer, and generally 
meant to he so Now no one would deny that 
any workei where wages aie inadequate ox con- 
ditions intoleiable has the light to say to an 
employe!, ‘I will notxvoik foi you foi such wa|fes 
oi under such conditions,’ Noi will it be denied 
that many of the woikeis have a light to say this 
simultaneously as a joint protest Tinally, it is 
hard to see how they would be wioiig in endeav 
ouiing to persuade otheis to do the same If these 
tluee points are conceded, the light to atiike is 
established in punciple. 

The strike then, legal ded as a piotest, is a law- 
ful weapon, but the days are Jong past when 
stiikes weie simply protests To-day in the 
majority of cases they are used as weapons of 
ofience. Even as such they are doubtless often 
justifiable, but weapons of offence axe used to 
till eaten oi to inflict injury: that is what they 
aie fox , and, if it is conceded that the use of such 
weapons is allowable in industrial warfare, there 
would seem to he need of some conti oiling power 
to see that they are used fairly. A strike may be 
simply an inslmment of tyranny and oppression, 

Moreover, the whole question has assumed a 
new aspect in lecent years as the result of closer 
association between different classes of workeis 
and the enoimoiia increase of pow'ei which the 
strike has derived fiom iheir simultaneous action, 
A strike on a krge scale is no longoi a meie matter 
hetiW6Q3x employers and employed » the whole nation 
may be affected. An unpleasant feature of some 
lecent stiikes lias been the frank admission by 
their promoters that it was- their deliberate in- 
tention to causa such general luconvemence and 
even injury as, would force a settlement m their 
favom^ simply' to, put an end to them. Such 
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action 19 nairoAv and sellish and is condemned by 
public opinion In no civilized country can any 
one body of men be allowed to hold the nation to 
lansom at then pleasure. The State ir gi eater 
than any of its component parts, and is moially 
bound to take measuies to piotect the nation as 
a whole fiom exploitation by any section of it 

The question of picketing is closely connected 
with that of stiikes A strike leally is a device 
to starve an employer out ; its cihcacy depends 
upon the completeness with which his supplies 
of laboui can be cut off It is tUeiefoio of the 
hist inipoitance to the stiikeis to see that no one 
else takes then place, and that none of the woikeis 
continue then woik Hence an elaboiate system 
of sentiiea and pickets There is nothing to be 
urged against ‘peaceful peisuasion,’ but it is 
obvious that, at a time when strong emotions are 
aroused, such a piactice needs caieful watching 
if the persuasion IS not to ho allowed to degeneiate 
into intimidation oi even violence 

Tho Act of 1876 rendered liable to a line or impiisonment 
‘eveiy person who, with a view to oouipel any other perjon to 
abstain from doing or to do any net which such otlicr person 
has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and 
without legal authoiity WLittkea o) be^&ts the house or other 
place where such othei peison resides oi works', but deelaied 
that attending at or neai the house or place ‘in oidci merely 
to obtain oi communicate information' shall not be deemed 
watching or besetting 

(b) The limitation of output . — Theie are some 
things about trade unionism which will ncvei be 
undeistood unless they aie legaided as pi ejected 
against a backgiound of injustice and petty 
tyianny. The delibeiate limitation of output 
is one of them. It has been, and is still, the 
practice of some unions not to allow their membeis 
to do more than a given amount of woik in a 
given time A biicklayer, e q , may not lay moxe 
than a given number of bricks in a day This 
practice is unjuntihable fiom the economic point 
of view, because the object of industry is pi educ- 
tion and the woiker who systematically pi oduces 
less 01 worse woik than he might is not tiuo to his 
Uade. It IS also morally unjustifiable because 
eveiy one is bound m honoui to accomplish to the 
best of hia ability the task which he has taken in 
band. And intelligent labour is leady to admit 
this, On what grounds then is it defended V On 
the ground that it is the only protection that can 
bo devised for the weak against the loweiing of 
the rate of wages by an unscrupulous employer. 
It was found that an employei who had already 
agieed to a ceitain pioce-uitc, on finding that the 
best of his men weie earning wages which seemed 
to him in hxs slim t-sightedness preposteious, went 
back upon his woid and pioceeded to out the rate, 
with the lesuit that the slow oi weak among the 
workeis weie no longei able to earn the weekly 
wage which he himself had considered as fair when 
he fixed the oiigmal piece-rate. Labour, m order 
to lemove any such excuse foi a lowering of wages, 
resolved that no membei of the trade, whatevei 
hia strength or speed, should he allowed to outpace 
the rest Tho best woikers wore called upon to 
make a sacrifice, but it vyas mad^ leadily and it 
rested upon altruistic motives. It is an anomaly, 
and it IS injurious to industry. As the progressive 
organization of industry proceeds, the need of it 
will probably disappeai, Meanwhile it xamams, 
not without a toucli of pathos, as an indication of 
the dislocation which has invested in the eyes of 
the workers a practice which they would not leally 
defend WtU the sanction of bolf-sacnfice. 

(<j) / (7a’ mnny'^Th^ policy of limitation of out- 
put IB sometimes adopted upon less defensible 
giounds. We do not refer to those cases in \yhioh 
a man does les^ than he might, or as little as ho 
can contrive, out of peisoxuu xeHentment towairls 


employoi oi as a piotest against a system which 
ho believes to be unjust Such cases aie not un- 
ci mi uion, bub it is doubtful whethei any union 
would doliboiatcly supjioib them with its foimal 
sanction But many unionists believe that there 
is only a ceitam amount of woik to be done, and 
that theie will not be enough to go loimd it tlio 
standaid of pioduction pel man is too high. Tins 
‘ lump-of-laboui ’ doctiine of the woikei is the 
complement of the old ‘ wages fund’ theuiy of the 
capitalists of the 19th cent , who believed that 
thoie was only a ceitain sum available toi wages, 
and that, if one set of workmen got more, it meant 
that of necessity an othei set would get less Both 
weie equally fallacious Theie is neither a fixed 
amount of woik noi a fixed sum available foi 
wages, both aie elastic The way to inoi eased 
wages lies thiough mcieased pioduction, toi it is 
out of the value of tho product that wages, like 
salaiies and the cost of law mabeiials, aie paid. 
To limit pioduction is to lesson the fund out of 
which wages aie paid There is also a belief that, 
if the best woikmen aie allowed to foice the pace, 
tiie lesuit will be a subtle i eduction of the standaid 
of earning? of the average wuikoi — a ‘ bell-wetiier^ 
IS regarded as an aboruuiation— and the best pro- 
tection against this danger (which is a real one) 
IS held to he a soit of standardization of output 
compaiable to the standaidization of hours and 
wages in which tiie woikers have found piotection 
and safety But it seems indisputable that, if 
the beat woikeis m a tiade are ciicumsciibed and 
shackled, the whole trade must be the worse for it, 
woikeis included 

{d) It IS difficult to estimate the tiuth of the 
chaiges of tyianny, intimidation, and violence 
which have often been hi ought against the Uade 
unions There have doubtless been many cases 
of such things in the industrial histoiy of the 
last 160 years Violence has been used against 
employers ; intimidation and violence have been 
used against othei woikeis who failed to come 
into line What ive want to know, and what is 
veiy difficult to find out, is to what extent, if at 
all, the unions have condoned such action We 
should be safe, however, in asseiting that violence 
forms no pait of the biade union progiamme, and 
we may go fmthei and say that with the growth 
of tiacle unionism theie has been a distmct im 
provement in the conduct of stiikes Violence 
and bloodshed aie certainly less common now than 
they weie 

(e) It has been said that the oiganization of 
labour on modem lines is an idea which we owe 
to the tiade unions Has this oiganization in 
some cases been earned too far ? Employei s often 
complain that they find themselves fetteied and 
obsti noted by Uade union regulations winch seem 
to them to be meiely meticulous and vexatious 
There is probably some tiuth in this Tiade 
unionism, on its defensive side, has suiioiinded 
itself with an elaboiate system of bulwarks against 
eveiy conceivable possibility of an attack. Those 
regulations are not arbitiary j the initiated Imow 
that they are aj) plications in detail of some piin- 
ciple which the woikers regaid as important. 
They are born of mistrust, and they wall not 
disappear until employers and employed learn to 
undei stand one another bettor and feel that they 
aie co-partners in the same enterpiise But it 
should be realized that industry cannot work in 
chains. 

Trade unions are ‘an inevitable product of 
modem economic life ’ They axe now almost 
universally recognized, and the recognition is 
based upon the fact that the conditions of labour 
are now gioup conditions and that the worker W'ho 
forms a simple unit of a laxge giouji is powei loss 
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to bcaigam successfully with an omployci The 
employer occupies a supeiioi stiategie position, 
and the woikei’b only hope is in association It 
IS undeniable that, wheie laige associations of 
Indus tiial units aie foimed, theie is a danger of 
tyiannous action, and the laigei the association, 
tlie greatei the danger ; but it is equally undeni- 
able that the ciicumstances of the time seem to 
call foi such associations, and the dangei should 
be confionted. The advantages to be gained aie 
gieat, and the danger can be met with the assist- 
ance of the legislatuie and the law-courts, 

Ln'HftArUBK — -Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Uist of TiatU 
Umonimi^ London, 1902, IndustnaU Democracy ^ do 1911 , 
H, H Schloesser, Ti ade Uniomsm, do 1913 , A and M P 
yisLishall, Doonomict of iTulushy, do 1881, G Howell, Tmcie 
UmoniBm New and Old^ do 1907, C M Lloyd, Tiade (Inion 
iBm, do 1915 , C Watney and J A Little, Indwti lal War- 
fa'ie, do 1912. X,. y. LbSTER-G-ARLATO 

TRADITION. — The woid Hradition^ means, 
etymologically, * handing over ’ The conception 
of tiadition, theiefore, implies (a) a * deposit’ 
which is handed ovei, and {b) ‘ depositaiies/ le 
pel sons who aie in possession of the deposit, and 
aie commissioned to pieseive it and tiansmit it to 
successois Most leligious systems claim bo bear 
within themselves a deposit, consisting of cere- 
monial, myth, dogma, or ethic, or of some of these 
elements, revealed by some ultimate divine or 

uaai-divine authoiity, and meant to be handed 

own to posteiity by a succession of duly qualified 
tiustees This aiticle discusses the part which the 
piineij)le of tiadition has played m the history of 
Chiistiamty 

I. Christ and Jewish tradition. — There is not 
much unceitamty legaiding the attitude of the 
Founder of Chiistiamty towards the Jewish tradi- 
tion which He found alieady in existence He was 
Himself a member of the Jewish Chuioh, and dis- 
claimed any idea of being a rebel against it: 

* Think not that I came to destioy the law or the 
piophets I came not to destroy, but to fulhi ’ {Mb 
5^’). It would be generally agieed that His object 
was, not to abolish the tiadibional Mosaic deposit 
01 to annihilate the depoaitaiy society— the 'con- 
gregation of the Loid,’ the ‘Isiael of God’ — but 
lathei to develop and expand the then existing 
Jewish Ecolesia into the ‘ Kingdom of God ’ and to 
lefoim and puiify the deposit by blending it with 
the gospel, 01 ‘good news,* of a gloxious age to 
come In regaid to the refoim of tlie deposit, He 
insisted pnmanly upon its le-moralization The 
classical passage foi this is, of couise, the famous 
saying about Coiban (Mt 15^’^®, Mk 
araimation, which follows, that it is not the things 
which go into a man, hut those winch come out of 
the man, that defile the man This may appear, 
at first sight, to challenge in principle the whole 
conception of the ceiemomal deposit and brusquely 
to deny any spiritual value to outwaid obseivances. 
It certainly claims an infinitely higher place for 
ethical values as compaied with ceremonial pre- 
cepts; It might be taken, fuithei, to imply that 
the sole seat of religions authority for a pious Jew 
lay m the written Woid, the Tdmk^ and that the 
oral tradition of the Rabbis was comparatively 
worthless An even stionger implication as to the 
tiansitory nature of the Kabbmical tiadition is 
contained in the saying about the ‘new wine ’ and 
the ‘old wine skins’ (Mk Mb 9^®^*), though il 
ia to be noted that Luke (6^^) appends a saymg 
which niay seem to point in the oUiei direction— 
‘ The old (wme) is better.’ 

It may perhaps be said also that, to a certain 
extent, Christ demanded the re-intellecbualkation 
of the deposit. Tlie authoiity of tiadition is sub- 
ordinated, not meiely to that of the moral Jaw 
embodied ,in the written Wold, hut to that of 


common sense This is illusbiated by His vanous 
saymga on the subject of the Sabbath The im- 
piession whicli we gain from a leview of the teach- 
ing of Clnisfc, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
IS that Ills attitude towards the Rabbinical tiadi- 
tion was simultaneously both leveiential and 
ciitical, both conseivative and progressive There 
aie two othei pieces of evidence which should be 
considered in this connexion Opinions differ as 
to tlie amount of histoiical value which should he 
assigned to the Fouith Gospel , but it is to be 
piesumed that the exceedingly hostile attitude 
assumed by the Joliannine Christ towards ‘the 
Jews ’ IS at least based upon genuine reminiscences 
of one side of the teaching of Jesus ; and the 
declaiation that the worship of the future was to 
be conducted neither on Mount Genzim nor at 
Jeiusalem, but thioughout the whole eaith, ‘in 
smrit and in tiuth,’ repiesents an attitude as anti- 
liabbinical as it is possible to conceive. On the 
other hand, sayings leeordod by ‘Matthew,’ the 
specifically Jewish evangelist, seem to represent 
Jesus as a whole-heaifced supporter of tradition, 
tliough a seveie oiitic of the moral shoitcomings 
of its depositaries. ‘Not one iota or one vowol- 
point shall pass away fiom the law untd all he 
fulfilled’ (Mt 5^®) IS a passage in which the char- 
acter istic Jewish dock me of the eternity of the 
T6rdh seems to be proclaimed , He adds that, 
unless the zeal of His converts for the liteial 
obseivauoe of the Law exceeds even that of the 
seixbes and Phaiisees, they cannot hope to enfcei 
into the Messianic Kingdom (6^^). The official, as 
distinct from the poisonal, authority of the Rabbis 
appeals to be alliimed in the saying, ‘ The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat : all things 
theiefore whatsoever they hid you, these do and 
observe, but do not ye aftei their works,’ etc. 
(23^^ ). Another saying in the same chapter con- 
tains the warning that Christ’s insistence upon the 
supieme importance of moral conduct is not meant 
to imply any contempt for ceiemomal minutim, m 
their proper place : ‘Ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, ana have left undone tho weightier 
matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and 
faith . but these ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the othei undone’ (v.^“) On the othei 
hand, it is fan toiemeniboi thatthe denunciations of 
the hypocrisy and quibbling casuistry of the Rabbis 
leooided by St. Matthew equal m intensity and 
bitterness the Johanmne Chii&t’s most vehement 
invectives against ‘ the Jews ’ It seems probable 
that the Rabbinizmg utterances in the Fust Gospel 
represent ironical sayings of Clmst, which thefiisl 
evangelist has misunderstood and taken litei ally, 
in accordance with his Judaistic presuppositions. 

We may sum up this section of our inquiry by otbervmg: (a) 
that, m the view of the Founder of Oiinatianity, the Jewish Ohuroh 
was in any case destined to be expanded and kau&forraed into 
the ‘ Kingdom of God,’ 4 .nd that His attitude towards Jewish 
tiadition must, therefore, have been of an interim and pro- 
visional nature, which will not necosearily give ub tho clue to 
Hia attitude towavds the whole prlnoiplo of tradition, as such, 
m religion ; (&) that, for the time being*, Ho had no desire to 
deny tlie value oi divine origin of the mam body of tho Jewish 
deposit , it seems that His invectives against the d& facto do- 
positaneahadieference rathei to their personal shortcoimriga 
than to the oflicial authority which they ciatmed , (c) that Ho 
insisted upon the subordination of tlie existmgr oial tradition to 
the authonty of Scnptuie, the moi^I law, and common sense; 
and id) that He was a deadly foe to that tendency towards tho 
hypertrobhy of ceremonitdism, and the evanescence of moral 
and intelleofcual /'ontent, which is mmlliar to the historical 
student as ,the vi'eakiieas to which traditional roligiohs are 
peoullarly hable 

a. Christ and Christian tradition. — We hqw 
approach a question pn. which opinions are, SfUd 
have been for fhany centuries, acutely divided. li 
seems clear tliat Christ did not, on any showing, 
confcoinplate the eternal p^ennanence of the JewlSi 
tradition ; but did He Himself mean to, found a 
new one ? Did He design to promulgate o. new 

4 ' . * ' 
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deposit, a body of dogmatic and ethical tiuth 
revealed by Himself foi the first time’ Did He 
mean to found a society as the guaidian of this 
deposit and its auLhoiized expounder? Did He 
institute a class of depositaries within the society, 
empowered to decide as to its tiue contents in 
cases of dispute’ Oi did He mean to make a 
complete bieach, m tiieoiy and principle, with the 
great leligions of the ancient world as they had 
mstoiically giown up, and to propagate, not so 
much an oigamzed religion as a philosophical 
point of view oi a mode of emotional feeling ? In 
othei woida — ^Is Christianity to be legarded as the 
perfect tiaditional religion, the ciown and flower 
of that whole process of traditional evolution which 
may be tiaced down the centuiios, possessing a 
deposit of immutable tiuth and authentic, life 
giving sacraments, and pieserved by a majestic, 
supernatural society, a Kingdom which is in this 
woild, yet not of it’ Oi was Chiistianity, as 
designed by its Foundei, meant to involve a com- 
plete bleak with the past, and an entirely fiesh 
start upon non -dogmatic, non-saciamental, non 
ecclesiastical lines ’ 

3. The * Catholic* view of tradition —It is a 
well-known fact that at the piesent day thiee- 
quarteis of Christendom would letuin an un- 
hesitating afliimative to the question, Did Christ 
intend to be the Foundei of a traditional leligion ’ 
We may lefei to this gieat majoiity of Christians 
as the * Catholic ’ pait of Christendom — not with 
the ob-ject of begging any controversial questions, 
but meiely in order to have a convenient label foi 
denoting that system of faith and piactice which 
is, in its geneial outlines, common to the ^pre- 
Beformation * Churches — i.e. to the Koman, Eastern 
Oithodox, Coptic, Abyssinian, Armenian, Syrian 
Jacobite, ChaldBean, and Malabarese communions 
— and which was inherited by them fiom the 
ancient undivided Church of the Grseco-Roman 
Empire, of which they aie fiagments» The 
'Catholic* view of tiadition maintains that the 
deposit of faith [depositum fidei) waspaitly taken 
over by Chiist from the existing Jewish Church 
and partly revealed by Him to His apostles and 
other heal ers during His eaibhly life and especially 
during the ‘gieat forty days,’ which, accoidmg to 
St Luke (Ac 1®), intervened between His resuriec- 
tion and ascension, and during which He spoke of 
‘ the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God * 
He thus committed to them — either by stamping 
with His own approval certain already existing 
Jewish beliefs 01 by Himself revealing fresh tiuth 
for the fiist time— ‘in geim and essence the great 
doctrines of the orthodox faith and the system of 
saci aments which He instituted for the salvation 
of mankind. He told His adherents that they 
were to oonsidei themselves as being the true 
Isiael, His Ecclesia, which, in some sense, He 
would build upon Petei as a foundation (Mt 16^®). 
With this dmnely-founded society He piomises to 
be present all the days, even unto the consummation 
of the age (28®®), ana to it He promises to send the 
Paraclete, who would guide its memhexs into all 
truth (Jn 16^®) These piomises are inteipieted by 
* Catholics^ as guaranteeing the ‘infallibility* of 
the Church m the inteipretation and definition 
of the authentic contents of the deposit It is, 
furthei, believed that within the Church the 
special task of preserving (and, when need should 
arise, of defining) the deposit was committed by 
Christ to the twelve apostles and to their suc- 
cessors, the bishops. 

According to this view, theiofore, all that Christ 
instituted was (1) a deposit (no doubt embodied at 
first in a way of life, rathei than in an exactly 
formulated creed, and ctpiessed, so far as it was 
verbally expressed at all, in pictorial rather than 


logical 01 metaphysical teims), and (2) a depositary 
class, consisting of the twelve men whom He had 
designated, in apocalyptic language, as the satiaps 
of the futm e Kingdom It would be hardly coirect 
to speak of Him as having instituted the depositaiy 
body, the Church, inasmuch as this was conceived 
of as being, not a new society, hut the only 
oithodox lemnant of the old Jewi&h Chuich But 
m these rudmientaiy beginnings the possibility of 
a magmhoent development was given The living 
force of the Chiistian tiadition spontaneously 
generated the same complex mechanism foi its 
own piesGivation and peipetuation as may be seen, 
endeavouiing to struggle into existence, in the 
fields of Zoioastrianisin and Buddhism The first 
element in this appaiatus to appear was the canon 
of 8ciipture At hrat the only Sciiptiires which 
the Chiistian Church possessed were those of the 
Jeivish Church, 01, rather, of the Jewish Church 
as it existed outside Palestine The Bible le- 
cognized in most parts of the eaihest Chiistian 
Chuich was the Septuagmt Old Testament, con- 
taining the books now called Apocrypha ; so that, 
from tlie first, the 01 al tiadition, vested m living 
depositaries (the apostles and then successois), 
was, to a certain extent, controlled by the existence 
of written documents, believed to embody some at 
least of the mam constituents of the deposit The 
Marcionite contioveisy of the 2nd cent, compelled 
the Church to foim a collection of apostolic wiit- 
ings foi the purpose of demonstrating the identity 
of the deposit, as she maintained it, with that 
committed by Christ to the oiiginal depositaries, 
and lefutmg the Gnostic claim to possess a secret 
tiadition othei than, and opposed to, the ecclesi- 
astical tradition. Tins apostolic collection became 
canonized as ‘the New Testament* of equal 
authority and inspiration with the original Sciip- 
tuies, the ‘ Old Testament* of the Jewish Church.^ 
In the 2nd cent , too, we obseive the fiist begin- 
nings of the baptismal cieeds, biief formulm whose 
threefold structure was derived from the thieefold 
invocation of the Fafchei, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
the solemn words of baptism, and intended to sum- 
marize the essentials of the oithodox faith in a 
form which could be committed to menioiy by 
persons of the weakest intellectual capacity.® The 
canon of Scrip tuie and the baptismal cieeds were 
thus the ti\o gieat contributions of the 2nd cent 
to the organization whereby the Catholic deposit 
was peipetuated and safoguaided against any 
essential change of content The last gieat de- 
velopment of appaiatus foi safeguarding the 
authenticity of the deposit is to be found m the 
msliitution of ecumenical councils — the chaiactex- 
istio invention of the 4th centuiy ® In the 2nd 
and 3rd centimes it had been possible foi Hippoly- 
tus, Irenseus, and Tertullian to appeal to the un- 
broken succession of the bishops and to point to 
fcheir unanimous consent as a pi oof of the authen- 
ticity of the ecclesiastical tiadition, as against the 
alleged secret tiaditions of the various Gnostic 
sects But towards the end of the period of perse- 
cution it came to be leahzed that the bishops 
themselves, the chief depositaries of the faith, 
might disagree as to its content; and these dis- 
agieements could only be resolved, in Christianity 
as in Buddhism, by the expedient of summoning 
a council repiesonting, m theory or in fact, the 
complete body of chief depo&itaixes, the total 
episcopate o£ the woild. The object of a council 
was not so much to discover fiesh truth as to 
deteimine what, as a matter of fact, was the 
doctrine which had been believed in the Church 
from the beginning. Hence, though each bishop 

1 See art feiBiiB is vm Oiltraon, I, * t 

ageeavfe OoNrassjowB, 8 

8 See art. Counoiis (Ohdetlftn ; Eftriy, to a.d S70), 
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had, m theoiy, the njjjlit to put before the counoil 
that version of the faith which he had received 
from his piedecessois and which had been handed 
down to his local church from its last foundei, the 
gieatest weight was naturally attached to the 
testimony of the gieat * apostolic sees ’ Complete 
unanimity in the acceptance of one paiticulai 
version of the faith would, of course, have stamped 
it in the minds of Catholic Chiistians as unquestion 
ably authentic and apostolic , but, if complete 
unanimity liad been possible of attainment, it 
would piobably have been unneces&aiy to summon 
councils. The punciple was, theiefoie, ai lived at 
that an ovei whelming majority of thedeposibaiies, 
especially if it included the occupants of one oi 
more of the great apostolic sees, had the same 
authority as the whole body This piinciple is 
expiessed by St Vincent of Lenns when he says, 
or implies, that the consensus of ‘paene omnesSs 
as good as that of * omnes [sacerdotes] ^ ^ Hence 
it follows that a small minoiity of the depositaries, 
contumaciously refusing to submit to the authoiity 
of the majority, necessarily becomes schismatic. 
Another famous expression of the light of a 
majority among the depositaiies to decide what 
is tlie true veision of the deposit is to be found in 
St Augustine’s celebrated aphoiism 'Securus 
iudicat oibis teiiaium, bonos non esse, qui se 
diuidunt ab ox be terrarum m quaouniqiie parte 
terraium,’® 

It is true that most of the so called eoumenical oounoils were 
not actually representative of the total episcopate of the w'orld 
They became ecumenical m viitue of their acceptance, im- 
mediate or gradual, by the majority of bishops We are here 
conceined solely with theory, and need not go into the question 
as to how far theological controversies during the first thousand 
years of Ohristiamby were merely the reflexion of political, 
national, or racial antagonisms It is suificient to note 
that each of the great decisive doctrinal formulations of 
the conciliar period was followed by a split between the 
majorib>, which accepted, and the minority, which rejected, 
it Thus, after Nicma and Constantinople, a separate, ‘non- 
juring,' Arian Church came into existence among the Goths and 
other northern barbarians , aftei Ephesus a ‘non juring ’ 
Nestorian OhuiohS was constituted in Syria and Persia, after 
Ohalcedon the Moncmhysite Church,! vvhioh still includes most 
of the Christians of Egypt and Armenia, split off from the rest 
of Christendom But, whilst shedding, so to speak, these 
dissentient bodies round its periphery, the * meat Church,' the 
Church of the majority of the depositaries, wie Church of the 
Qrsoco-Eoman Empire, the ‘ Melkfte ' or * Imperial ' Ohuroh, as 
it was derisively called by the Eastern schismatics, held to 
gether round the imperial throne and the great apostolic see 
of Koine, maintaining its majestic unity unbioken, with the 
brief exceptions of the Zenonian and Photian schisms, for a 
thousand years In the ‘Great' or ‘Melkite’ Church, as it 
stood on the eve of the Great Schism of 1064, the fourfold 
structure of traditionalism, towards which the Buddhist and 
Zoroastrian faiths had been dimly groping their way, had 
come into full, explicit, and conscious existence, in the most 
imposing and magnificent form which has ever existed upon 
earth The Church, the hierarchy, the canon of Scripture, 
and the ecumenical councils are all there, each fulfilling its 
harmonious part in the task of preserving, elucidating, and 
defining the apostolic deposit. 

4. The Reformation and tradition. — The 
Befoiination (g'v.) wa.^, in essence and in its 
eailiex stages, a revolt nob so much against the 
authoiity of the deposit or of its Founder as 
against that of the existing depositary class m 
Western Europe — a revolt occasioned by the 
conuption and exactions of the pope and the 
hierarchy. In the first fervour of indignation 
against the vices of the cloigy xt seemed necessary 
to deny the whole pxinoi^e of a body of men 
divinely commissioned to safeguaid the Ghiiatian 
revelation The mental outlook and Weltan- 
schauun^ of the eailiei' Beformers was just as 
scholastic as that of the mediseval theologians, 
and demanded,^ just as imperiously, a clear-cut 
body of dogmatic theology as an essential element 
in religion. Hence, only those elements in the 
deposit were discarded the rejection of which 
followed immediately from the rejection of the 

t OQmmonitofiutnii lii 6. s 0, Mpi&t m Iv. 24. 

8 See art. l?BsroRi4Ni3M 4 see art. MoNornvsi'risar, 


hierarcliy , and anew basis of authoiity had to be 
found for the Cluistian tiadition. This basis was 
found in ‘ tlie Bible, and the Bible only,’ We have 
seen that, for Catholic Christians, the stiuctuie of 
the orthodox faith was laisecl upon two pillars— 
the oial tiadition of the Church and the Scuptuios 
The logical efiect of the Refoimation was to 
knock away the lust of these pillars, leaving the 
second standing , and so adamantine was (and is) 
the cohesion and solidaiity of orthodox Christi 
anity that for three hundred years it was able to 
lemain practically intact thioughout Protestant 
Euiope, balanced upon the solitary sui viving pillar, 
The last hundred years have witnessed the gradual 
erosion of this pillar, thiough the continual 
dropping of the rams of Biblical criticism, and the 
consequent collapse in those legions of tlie super 
incumbent structuie This lesult, however, could 
not then have been foreseen The gieat oiUiodox 
Piotestant theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuiies only designed to modify the Catholic 
theory of authoiity in the following sense 

‘ We quite agree with the Oabholio m holding that there la 
a changeless deposit of eternal truth, and that this wia im 
parted by Oliriab our Lord to the apOBiles as depositaries, 
during Hig earthly life and the “gieat forty days”, but we 
deny that the functions of the apostles as depositaries were 
meant to be transmitted, or were tiansmitted, by them bo any 
siiacessors Their functions as guardians of the truth were 
pmely temporary, and ended at their deaths. They were, 
however, divinely inspired to write the New Testament, in 
which, together with the Old Testament, the deposit is fully 
and sufficienth contained Thcnceforwaid, the sole authority 
for the content of revealed truth was and is to be found in the 
written Word of God , and councils and synods have no 
authority other than tliat which may attoch to the piety and 
learning of their member's ’ 

It would, pel haps, be unfau to assert that this 
dock me of the Bible, isolated and abstracted fiom 
the life of the teaching Church, as the sole fount 
of religious tiuth, necessaiily presupposes the 
mechanical theoiies of * verbal inspii a tion’ which 
pievailed during the eia of Protestant scholasti- 
cism, though it ceitainly did muck to encourage 
them. Two difficulties, however, at once made 
themselves felt: (1) Tf the authority of the 
Church is practically ml, how do we know what 
‘^the Bible” is, what books ought to be in 
eluded in the canon and what not? Because, 
inthexto, it has only been on the authoiity of the 
Church that we have believed xn the canonxcity 
and inspiiation of these particular books ’ (2) * As 
some parts of the Bible aie admittedly written in an 
obsouie style, hoxv axe the unlearned to decide what 
the ti ue meaning is ’ ’ The foimer difficulty, which 
the Catholic theologians of the counter-Reforma- 
tion were not slow xn piessingupon then opponents, 
at once raised the question of the canon icity of the 
Apociypha, books which were uncongenial to the 
Beformers because of the passage (2 Mao 12^ 
commending prayeis for the dead. A similar 
difficulty was created for many Piotestant Christ 
lans by the ;pnma fatie. xncompatibilxty pf the 
Epistle of St. James with Lutheran solificfianism— 
a fact which caused Luther to describe it as an 
‘ epistle of straw.’ The second was emphasized by 
the fissipaxous tendencies which immediately 
began to manifest bheinselves in reformed Clui&ten- 
dom, converting it into a chaos of sects, which 
tanged from the high scholastic orthodoxies of 
Luther and Calvin down to the Arianism of Socinus 
and the crazy extravagances of the Munster 
Anabaptists. The patent contradiction between 
the Piotestant theory pf the simplicity and 
obviousness of the meaning of Sexipture and the 
infinite diversity* of opinions held by those who 
professed to aoc^t it as the sole authority for the 
outlines of the Cfliristian deposit was satirized in 
the celebrated couplet of Werenfels of Basel ' 

‘ Hip liber ek in quo quaerit gua dogmata- quisque 
Invenlt et pqdter dogmata quisque sua/ 
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To the former of these objections the Kefoimeis 
replied by talcing the short Palestinian canon o£ 
the OT, as now held by the Jewish Chuich, on the 
giound that (as Jeiome had uiged) the Jews must 
smeiy themselves know what then own Sciiptuies 
weie (thus abandoning the primitive Chiistian 
tradition which had taken over thelongei, Septua- 
gmtal canon fiom the Hellenistic Jew) and by 
alhiming that, so fai as the NT Soup hues weie 
concerned, their authoiity was manifest on the 
face of them, in viitue of the sublimity and 
elevation of then style and doctimes- This leply 
obviously settled nothing as to the disputed case 
of the Epistle of St. James, inasmuch as the 
question at issue between Luther and hi& opponents 
on the subject of this book was piecisely this— 
Weie its doctiines to be called ‘sublime* or 
peiiiicious? To the second question, also, no veiy 
satisfactory leply was evei given In logic the 
orthodox Protestant divines weie compelled to 
maintain, and did m fact maintain, that the whole 
system of Nicene and Chalcedonian doctrine could 
be deduced with uneriuig ceitamfcy tiom the text 
of the NT, given a prayeifiil and leveient spirit on 
the part of its leadeis But the ‘suboulination- 
latic^ passages in St PaiiFs Epistles (cf 1 Co 
16^^ etc ) and those in which the I^ogos and the 
Spint aie appaiently identified (of Ro 8^* , 2 Co 
3 !^), togethei with the patent fact tliai Soemus 
and his followeis legarded themselves as ‘piayer- 
ful* and ‘levoient,’ must have made the oithodox 
Protestants doubt in their inmost heaxts whether 
the niattei really was as simple as this ; and hence 
they sometimes show signs of being, unwillingly, 
diiven back upon the conception of a teaching 
Church as the authoiized interpretei of Holy 
Wnt.^ The Thu ty-Niue Articles characteristically 
take up a position which may be mtei preted as 
consistent eibhor with the Catholic view of tradi- 
tion and Sciiptuie as joint authoiities for the truth 
of the depont or with the Piotestant conception of 
the book of the Sciiptures as the solo authoiity, 
independent of any living exponent 


9o we aie told that ‘Holy Scripture oontaineth all thinpfs 
necessary to salvation/ that the three creeds aic apparently 
only to be believed ‘because they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture/ 3 that ‘Qeneial Oouncila 
may err, and sometime have eried/ and that * things ordained 
by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength noi 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture On the other hand, ‘ the Church hath 
authority In controversies of faith ' and is ‘ a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ * 5 

So far as a coherent conception of the lolations 
of tradition to Sciipture can be wrought out fiom 
these statements, it has been attained by Hookei, 
whose Eeclesiastiml Polity appears to be baaed on 
the now antiquated assumption that the Chalce- 
donian theology can be deduced fiom the text of 
the NT as diiectly and iriesistxbly as the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies can be deduced fiom 
a set of astronomical tables A chaiacteiisUc and 
epiicit expiession of the thoxoughgoing Catholic 
view Within the Anglican Communion is to be 
found in Thoindike’s declaiation that an indis- 
pensable mark of the true Chlireh is ‘ the preaching 
of that woid and that ministering of the aacra- 
menta which the tradition of the wliole Ohurcli 
confineth the sense of the Scriptures to intend,*^ 

It is well known that the new Piotestanbiam of the Ooiifcinent 
would go much faithei than the old in it*! attack upon the 
CathOiio tradition, and that it would 111 fact dispute not merely 
the authority of the dcppaitancs, but that of the deposit and 
the Foundei Himself.' Its contentions nmy he summed up 
under two headings, <1) philosophical and (5) historical <1) 


JOf. the amrmation of the of WilrtemUrn 

urodunug et confltemqr quod » , . haeo ecclesla habeat ju£ 
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P/uio s op/ucaZ —Sta I liug hom Kant’e denial of the validity of 
the categories of the theoretical undei standing within the 
noumcnai sphere, Kitschl {q v ) and his followers would deny 
the poBSibifity of a deposit of mtelkctual tiuth altogether 
Owing to the eieaburely liuutations of man’s undeistanding, 
intercourse with God is a matter of emotional feeling and right 
conduct, not of stuctlv intelloctual appiehension (2) Hilton 
cal — It IS admitted that the eseem e of the Oatholic deposit and 
of the traditional conception of Ohiistianity can be tiai ed back 
from the ecumenical councils, thiough the sub apostolic writers, 
into the NT itself , and the modern liboial Protestant flridb no 
difficulty in allowing then natuial sense to such passages as 
2 Th 2 lS < Stand foot, and hold the Uaditinn& (ras Trapa^oem?) 
which 1 0 weie taught, whether by woid, or by letter of ours' , 
3^^ ‘Withdiaw yourselves fiom evciy biothei that walkelh 
digordeily, and not after the tiadition whuh they lecelved of 
us ’ , and notably to the Pauline, oi deutero Pauline, injunction, 
T7)I^ TrapaerjK7}v tfivXa^ov (1 Tl 6-^3), III which ‘ the deposit ’ is 
expressly mentioned 

It would now be conceded that St Paul regaided Ohnatianity 
as a dogmatic, sacramental deposit, of which the ‘apostles’ 
weie, in a geneial sense, the depositaiies Hut it is contended 
that in this respect theie is an absolute gulf betiween the tcai h 
mg of Jesus and that of Paul, that Jesus leguided Himself 
merely ns a teacher of ethics, oi as the prophet of a new 
eschatological enthusiasm, that the movement which He in- 
itiated was of a puiely emotional kind, though fraught with an 
Infenmsethtk v&hd onlyfoi the very biiof period of tune which, 
m Ills view, remained befoie Llie collapse of the existing woild 
Older and the inauguration of the New Kingdom , and that, as 
Jesus believed in the imminence of this catastrophe, He could 
have had no idea of piomulgatmg a deposit or constituting a 
depositary class On this view it is Paul himself who was Uie 
real foundei of Catholic Ohristianity It was he who trans 
formed the vague and formless apocalyptic enthusiasm of the 
fust Ohustian genciation into a injsteiy cult, with wondei 
working saoiamentii , ib was he who taught Christendom to 
identify the Prophet of Na/areth with the Logos of Platonic 
and Stoic mefcaphysic, thereby laying the foundations upon 
which later ages were to build the elaborate stiuctuie of Trim 
tan an and Ohristological dogma , it was he or his immediate 
suQcessois who taught pumitive Christians to legard themselves 
as membeiB of a mystic international brotherhood, the new 
Ecclesia or Congregation of God, thoieby infafeitutionahzmg 
Ohnatianlty as a Ohurch and a hierarchy It is obvious that 
this view, if it can be histoiieally sustained, destioys the whole 
tiaditional conception of Christianity by seveung the connexion 
between the deposit, as it stands, and its alleged foundei The 
histoiy of Ohiisbianity then becomes exactly analogous to the 
history of Mardoeism and of Buddhism It is the history of the 
gradual overlaying of the teachings of the founder by dogmatic, 
sacramental, mystical, and hieraicliical integuments deuved 
fiom othei religions ‘ Catholicism ’ is to authentic Christianity 
what Lamnism is to punntiva Buddhism The classical ex- 
pression of this view la still, perhaps, Harnack'a great History 
of Doqma^ in which the majestic pageant of Ohurch history is 
exhibited as a giadual working out of that ‘acute secnlanzation* 
of Christianity initiated by the well meaning, though mistaken, 
deshe of St Paul to commend the new loligious movement to 
pel sons who had grovyn up in the atmoapheie of the Hellenic 
and Anatolian raj'stcry-ieligions It follows from this view 
that the whole of the ‘OathoUc’ deposit, including the great 
central doctrines of the Tiinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, 
must be discarded, and not merely those comparatively peii 
pheral portions of it which were dropped by the great IGth 
cent Reformers , so dogma as an essential element in Ohris*^ 
tianity wjU disappear enthely, and institutionalism will be 
1 educed to the minimum consistent with the practical efHcienoy 
of icligiori Desinte the many conscious or unconscious 
attempts that have boon made to becloud the issue, this question, 
Is the Oatholic deposit in toto substantiallv what was promul 
gated by Ohiist, or is it a vast mass of Giccco-Roman accietion 
which has nothing w'hatevei to do with IIis authentic teaching?, 
IS the primary and ciucicl question that hes before theiebgioiis 
thought of Europe at present, and will probably have to bo 
answered decisively, m one sense or the other, before one 
hundred years aie over 


5 * Recent developments. —Within the sphere of 
traditional Chixstianity three additional develop- 
ments deserve brief mention These aie all, it 
may be observed, confined to the Western or Latin 
Church, as m the East the cia of petnf action, 
which set in with the death of St, John of 
Baniaacus and piecludes the possibility of develop- 
ment, still holds sway. (1) The fir>sl of these is 
analogous to what may be noticed in the case of 
Lamaism, viz the tendency to concentrate the 
functions of the depositary class in the hands of a 
single chief depositaiy or supreme pontiff. So, 
within the Boman Church, the pope whs declared 
by the Vatican Council of 1870 to be endowed, 
vmenperfoimiBg his office of supreme pastor and 
teacher of Ghristians, with the same infallibility 
(q V,) as that which Catholic fcradiUonabam attri- 
butes to the Church 5 and this belief is concisely 
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buuiined up in the *I am tiadition’ of Pmg JX —a 
remaik in winch an unfiiendly cuiic might discern 
a recrudescent e of the old piiest king idea (2) 
The second development is the tendency, analogous 
to what we see m Judaism, with its attempts to 
foim ‘a hedge around the Law,’ to piotect the leal 
deposit by suiiouiiding it with a kind of second aiy 
deposit as with an aimoui In Judaismtlnspio- 
tec live aimoui oi m tegument w^as supplied by the 
dicta of the Kabbis In Latin Cabnolicism the 
opinions of theologians liave, in i)iactice, come to 
assume the same position OuWde the cential 
nucleus of the deposit, consisting of doctrine's 
which aie stiictly de jidCy thcie is a fiinge, oi 
penninbia, of ^ pious opinions’ which aie 
fideij based, not upon the decrees of ecumenical 
councils, hut u[)on the consensus thcologo) um To 
deny these opinions is not indeed heietical, hut 
may be censuied as ‘ temeiaiious ’ oi ‘ofleiisive to 
pious eais ’ In piactice the distinction between 
the dogmas of the piimaiy deposit and the pious 
opinions of the secondary does not ajipear to bo 
veiy cloai , and even local biaditions legaidmg the 
authenticity and sanctity of pai ticulai holy places 
and objects, w^hich in piincijile are ineiely a mattei 
of oidinary human evidence, aie sometimes tieated 
with as much lespect — and criticism of them is as 
much lesented — as though they belonged to the 
innei nucleus of the deposit of faith. (3) The thud 
development repiesents a leaction against the 
formei two, and is populaily called ‘ Model nism ’ 
In its extiemo Fiench and Italian foims, Modern- 
ism {q V ) is logically identical with the extieiue 
Kitschhan Piotestantism sketched above It denies 
that Christ meant to piomulgate a deposit, oi 
would have had any authoiity to do so xf He had 
so meant; and legardsllim rathei as a religious 
genius, not exempt from the eiiois and limitations 
of His age and country, who merely ga\ e the fu st 
impulse to a wave of emotional feeling, which has 
reverberated down the oen tunes and is still affect- 
ing myiiads of human souls. This view is, of 
couise, entirely destiuctive of Catholic tiaditional- 
ism as desciibed above In England, Germany, 
and America, howevei, the Modernist movement 
has taken a more model ate foim , and, within the 
Anglican Church, the con espon ding movement 
has raised a veiy inteiestmg pioblem — that of the 
lelation between the spuitual contents of the 
deposit, which the Anglican Modernist would not 
deny that Christ piomulgated, and the conceptual 
foims borrowed by the eaily Fatheis and councils 
from Greek metaphysio to contain it Whilst the 
Anglo Catholic ^yo^lld maintain that the Chuich 
was divinely inspired to choose the light conceptual 
foims, and that these, having received ecumenical 
sanction, cannot be disoaided by the individual 
believer, the Anglo-Modermsb regaids the forms 
as having no moxe than a purely human authoi-xty, 
and as capable from time to time of variation oi 
even of supei session ^ The t^nestion of the dejiosi- 
taiy class does not seem to have been diiectly 
laised in these discussions, but it is piobable that 
the Anglo-Modernist would regard the \vhole 
Chmch 01 Christian people, and not any specialized 
class within it, as being the depositary. 

UTEaAi'TriiE —J. L Jacqbi, Die Uiehl Lehre vm dar Tradi‘ 
Uon und heibgoi Sch/ tri, Berlin , 18i7 , H, J Holtamanji,ir«7io» 
itnd Tradition, Liidwigsbur^, 1869, art* ‘Tradition’ m JHQO^, 
A Tanner, uber das katliol, Tradit und piotest 
pnnoipf Lucerne, 1862 , A, W. Dieckholf, Sch ift wid Tradi- 
tton, Bostoolv, 1870 , P. Tschackeit, art ‘Tradition’ in 
XX 8-13 ; Otfco Ritscbl, Dogmengesoh dOB ProtestanUernmi i. 
^Biblidsmus und Traditionalismus in dor altprotesfcanfe. Tbeo- 
^ogie/ Leipzig. l‘^0S , A M. Fairbairn, Catholumm * D,oma7i 
and Angh-eani, London, 1889 ; A. Sabatior, The MeUgions of 
Authority and the llehgion. of the Spmt, tr., do 190il 5 
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W Sanday ind N P 'William-s, Form and Content in the 
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et Home, 1876, L do San, De divma tmdiUoneet 

scnptuia^, Binges, 1!K)J , J V Bamvel, De Magisteno oivoet 
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TRAGEDY.—- See Drama 

TRAINING (Religious) —Religion is an atti- 
tude tow, lids God. It ovpies'^es ilself in acts of 
appi eolation of values by ludivuluals and gioups 
These actions aie looted in the basal instincts 
They may he tew and iiiegiilai , they may be 
gloss expie&sxons of wild passion , or they may be 
letined and well-disciphned leaotioiis of the whole 
peisoiiahty in the presence of eternal values The 
diliei cnees aie detei mined cluefiy by tianung the 
innei life to leact consistently to higliei ideals and 
motives, and by biaiiiing conduct to habitual and 
adequate expiession of appreciation. 

Theie is a bio ad sense in winch leligious tiain- 
uig IS a featnie of all foriufe of lehgion, from 
piimitive amrmam with favounte incantations up 
to the cultuied foims of xitual, all tiansmitted 
to successive geneiations by imitation and otlier 
educative processes But this article deals “only 
with the specdio types of religious tiainmg now 
piactised oi pioposed xn the English speaking 
woi Id 

By leligious tiaining is meant a systematic 
effort to preseive, impiove, piopmgate, and tians- 
mit leligious life, by methods commonly used in 
education, such as miitatxon, insbi action, discip- 
line, and inspiiational and ideal -foim mg agencies, 
m coil elation with othei means of pioinoting 
leligion It goes even faith er in some minds , ana 
not without justification the claim is made that 
educational tiammg, no matter how secular or 
technical, is not complete or adequately motivated 
unless in its aim and spirit it leads up into that 
social puipose which la the chief pait of lehgion 
(Herhait, Coe) 

X. Background. — The types of religious training 
which now prevail have aiisen by connected de- 
velopment (1) out of a long and diveisihed histoiy 
of maladjustment between childhood and the 
Chnstian Church, (2) out of numeious aitificial 
theologies and individualistic theories of religion, 
and (3) out of an uttex lack, until xecently, of any 
psychology of leligion oi of childhood 

(1) The histoiical backgiound of lehgious tiain- 
ing may he found {«) in the steieotyped forms of 
woiship and leligious expression handed down to 
successive geneiations thiougk church and family 
life ; (6) m the catechism and confirmation class, 
wheie formal drill and authoutative doctrine and 
precept have long produced educational results of 
some impoitancG m religious life, (c) A nearer 
background exists in the modem Sunday schools, 
iiist with their memonzed Bible lessons, and since 
1870 AVith tlieii unifoira lessons taught byiather 
feeble hoilatoiy methods, 

(2) The theoretical background is found xn an 
individualistic theology. The corner stones of this 
theology were the natural sinfulness of every man, 
the imxicndxng judgment of punishment theiefor, 
and the miraculous atonement of Jesus Christ, 
winch made possible the repentance and pardon of ' 
the individual sinner, The snpornabuial factor 
was magnified , the human ways and means weie 
subordinated, and the ethical discrepancies passed 
unnoticed. The pi o cess was conceived as j udicial on 
the basis of a retributive penology now discaided 
in the best J udicial practice. The instruction given 
was not regarded primarily as educative, but rather 
as dogmatic, evangelistic, and hortatory. ,Ho 
important significance was attached io the teach* 
ings of Jesus abouL the giowth of, the sphiinal 
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life or fcliQ conditions of the giound into which the 
seed shall fall 

The social go'^pel lately found to be so conspicu- 
ous m the teaching and life of Jesus was unknown, 
Foi lack of it the piocess of salvation was essenti- 
ally self-regarding, which is doubtless the mam 
reason why Chiistianity has lieen so long and slow 
m making its way in the woild When the eia of 
modern missions dawned, thieo signihcant things 
happened (a) The individual gospel was pro- 
claimed tiom social and really Christian motives, 
and the result was good so far as it went, but 
incommensuiate with the etloit expended (6) 
Actual conditions in mission helds and the emer- 
gence of social ideals at home foiced an expansion 
of missionary aims so as to include social service — 
a gospel which was not always well con elated with 
the othei. (c) As soon as this social gospel had 
tune to leveal its character and possibilities, 
results became ovex whelming , and the missionaiy 
piayei is no longei foi the opening of doors, as it 
was a half centuiy ago, but for teacheis, doctois, 
nurses, farmeis, and skilled >voikmen, by hunch eds, 
bo cany a full-orbed Christian civilization into all 
the lands whose Macedonian calls axe coming un- 
solicited. 

(3) Until the last quaiter of the 19th cent psy- 
chology was a thing i emote fiom lehgion It had 
not then as now stiessed the unity ot the self, as 
againsfc a number of moie oi less independent 
'faculties* bearing little relation to lehgioii, Noi 
had cliild psychology made known the extent to 
which the mmd is at hist rudimentary, and subject 
to the continuous and slow changes which the long 
human infancy makes possible. 

Psychology and social and educational science 
have found no place in the theory of lehgion until 
the last generation, and even yet theie aie those m 
every religious body who shudder at the thought 
of applying scientihc methods to the propagation of 
religion jBut it is out of these diveise conditions 
ancient and modern that a theory and practice of 
religious education is now i apidly taking shape 

2, Theory and aim. — Theie is a type of leligious 
education which perpetuates the tlleoretioal &ok- 
giound of mteliectualisni and individualism. Its 
propositions are arranged in logical oider, and not 
in the order in which they aiise in human experi- 
ence. They aie held to be authoiibative, and are 
taught in dogmatic foim Under this theory the 
seivice which education renders to leligion is to 
make these foimulue known, and heie the service 
ends. 

Undei the othei type the service rendered by 
education to religion is much broader The know- 
ledge to be impaited is not dogmatic but inspua- 
tional ; not an end, but a means to spiiitual values ; 
not generalized and abstract, but presented con- 
oietely and made illuminating to the pai)il*s present 
life. This type of religious training includes 
habits of worship, afcUfcuaes towards the natural 
woild, ideals of life, deeds of service, the relations 
sustained to the smaller and larger gioiips of one’s 
fellow-men, and, in fact, eveiy form of useful ex- 
pression which can be given to innei spiritual 
life. 

(I) The theory on which any adequate plan for 
religious training is based includes the following 
fundamental ideas as to the development of leligion 
(a) The presence of the religious life is felt not only 
in worship and m the conventional foiins of religi- 
ous expression, but especially in character and m 
social piupose, which suboidinates all iuteie.ststo 
the BUpieine values of life. (&) The religious life la 
ft ooniinuoiia growth, not a thing produced arti- 
ficially, or judicially instituted at the moment of a 
passing expeiience. (c) This growth involves not 
ft special oigan or faculty, but the whole person- 


ality It involves even the group of peisons, and 
it tends to leali/e lu them then oneness with the 
larger whole of society and of the woild m God 
(d) Finally, the giowfch of the leligious life is 
noimal, vigoioub, and healthy, in piopoition as ifcs 
true nature is undei stood, as favouiablo conditions 
foi Its giowth aie provided, and as consistent woik 
and painstaking devotion aie given to its cultiva- 
tion ^ 

(2) The following educational facts and piinciples 
are also involved in the thcoiy of leligious tiam- 
ing (a) The subject of an educative piocess is 
a pel son with all his inherited equipment of laco 
instincts and family tiaits, as well as Ins unde- 
veloped mental, moial, and leligious poweis. It is 
the DUbiness of education, not to eiadicafce or sup- 
jdant any of these, but to develop and cultivate 
tiiem, and subordinate them to the highest ends. 
{/>) Education is moio than insti notion. It not only 
builds up many and rich concepts, which shall 
bexve as a basis for judgment and action by a mem- 
ber of society , but it also takes measui es to estab- 
lish desiiable habits, and to cieate ideals of com- 
manding dignity and emotional powei (c) Edu- 
cation uses conoiete mateiials foi tins puipose. It 
selects foi its use those human cxpeiiences best 
fitted in character and giade to accomplish the 
particular puipose in view The treasures of the 
race have become veiy iich m such material, so 
that the selection and pieparation of it is a task 
demanding the skill of educational expeits. 

(3) The thing that is aimed at in religious edu- 
cation IS (a) to put one as eaily and as completely 
as possible in possession of that iich treasure of 
experience Avhich has come down flora the past, 
and has been gafchereil horn the ends of the eaith, 
especially those parts of it which are iichest in 
their meanings for a man’s life in the world with 
other people and as a woiker with God. (6) A 
fuiLher aim is to turn the full foice of that expeii- 
ence, m the form of socialized ideals and purposes, 
as a motive power upon conduct and upon the 
ordering of the programme of life This is an 
individual aim, but it is fai more. It enlists 
chinches, homes, and communities m this motiva- 
tion of conduct for the well-being of society at 
large (c) It is believed that the insti uction to be 
gathered fiom the parable ot the soils (Mk 42 ~ 20 ) jg 
a lesson of education, in which the minds mellowed 
by long piocesses of nurture are those which 
leapond quickly and whole-heaitedly to the evan- 
gel. Such nuituie would seem therefoie to be the 
most direct and efreotive 'svay of co-opeiatmg with 
the Spirit of God for the evangelization of the 
woild. 

3 . Content. — Since leiigion and its piomotion 
aie undeistood to be, to somq extent at least, an 
enterprise in education, it is necessaiy to choose for 
such instrucUon that material which will be most 
fiuitful religiously Kathei vague ideas prevail 
on this subject, due to lack of ciitical analysis of 
the values to be sought, and to incomplete know- 
lei^e of how to produce and conserve those values. 

The educational loformers of a century ago estab- 
lished the principle of giadation of mateiial — i c., 
that the ability of ohildien to understand and 
master material changes as they giow older. The 
mateiial must theiefoie be chosen with reference 
to this changing ability j c r/ , the incident of a boy 
lobbing a bud’s nest can be understood and lemem- 
beied by a five-year -old child, but tire raoiai inter- 
pretation of the same incident is better suited for 
a mind several years older. 

The fallacy of catoehetical instruction is partly a pedagogical 
one It consists in piesentiug adult abstractions to ohildren— 
in offering strong meat instead of milk to babos. A similar 
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fallacy has vlLiatefi much af the Bible teaching m Sunday 
schools where * uniform ’ lessons have been chosen for young 
and old alike If the children had a stoiy which they could 
undeiatand and lemember on one Sunday, they must feed on 
Prophets and Epistks foi seveial weeks befoie they might 
expel t anotliei childien’s lesson Of course adaptations by 
editoisand teachois could do 8omefchin[> to oveicoma the dis 
ciepancy in giadiiig, but it is only making the best of a bad 
case it 18 wholly unnecessaij foi leligious instruction to bo 
subjected to these hindrances, now that the principles of grad 
ing aie understood ind have been applied to the mateiials used 
in leligious training 

TliLiu IS also a icligious fallacy in cateclietical instuiofcion, 
appealing as it does ex-clusively to the intellect with logical 
jiropositions dognmticnlly conceived and expressed The 
emotional and social aspects of the child’s xchgious life are 
the fust to be ipquiied foi the devoloi>menb of ideals and the 
motivation of conduct The intellectual formulations satisfj 
better the mature leligious needs of adults, and the diffeient 
needs of children should be piovided foi 

In selecting and giadiiig tlie niatenala foi religi- 
ous education theie aie a nuinbei of considerations 
to be provided for 

(1) The language of religion must be acquired 
As in any held of Jmrnan expei lence, the language 
and tlie thought develop together Some teims 
aie advanced and technical, but many are elemen- 
tary. The history and piactice of leligion, the 
leading of the Bible, and the social envii oilmen t 
offered by a leligious community can make familiai 
to children, nuituied in such an atmosphere, all 
the elementaiy concepts of leligion, and the woids 
and phiases which express those concepts, They 
can make known a few of the landmarks of leligi- 
oiis histoiy, at least by then names and by some 
chai actei istic incidents associated with those 
names 

A luoperly giaded cuiiiculum therefore provides 
foi young childien a selection of simple Bible 
incidents on subjects within then expei lence, or a 
like class of subjects taken fiom biogiaphy, iifcera- 
tuie, and life Foi tins puipose one may choose 
stones about children, animals, natural objects, and 
the things familiar to childhood, especially t)iose 
which contain some of the language and forms of 
leligion, but none of the generalizations and ab- 
stiact pimciples in which religious teaching is so 
often couched 

(2) The child inheiits certain capacities for a 
moial and i ehgious life But each individual must 
shape his concepts of that life from the examples 
of other expeiiences seen and heaid by him His 
education consists in becoming acquainted with 
these selected expeiiences of obheis, in reading 
meaning into them, and in shaping his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, with refeienceto the expen- 
ences so set before him This foimation of con- 
cepts repiesents a later stage of leligious develop- 
ment than the language stage menkoned above, 
but the Jatei mingles with the earlici stage, and 
they move foiwaid together. A class of more 
meaningful experiences is chosen for this pm pose, 
such as the paiables of Jesus, tales of moral heio- 
ism, events in which seivice and saciiEce are 
exerapldied, the leveahngs of motives and of chai- 
acter and of loyalty to persons and to ideals, and 
the bupenoiity of inoiai and ^mtual values ovei 
those values which axe chieliy carnal and com- 
mercial 

It IS therefore the business of religious education 
to bring into the life of youth an abundance of 
human incidents rich m moral and i^ehgious mean- 
ing, to piesent these experiences with sufEcient 
detail and pedagogical sicill to assuie them an 
atmosphere, an emotional vitality, and some 
permanence; and to give definite guidance to 
each youth in the construction of his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, out of the concrete materials 
imnished to him The selection of material for 
this purpose out of the Bible or from other sources 
IS the most responsible and difficult task of leiigioifs 
ediication. It is also the point at whioli failure 
yon. XX1.--37 


has been most complete in neaily eveiy cuiiiculuin 
thus far pioposed for lehgioua training 

(3) While lb belongs to the piovmee of science 
and general education to develop in youth a con 
cepbioii of tlie causal connectedness of the world 
and of its unity, consistency, and oiganization 
undei natuial law, it is a well-known fact that 
this is not geneially done Such leflcxiona arise 
moio frequently in connexion with religion than 
elsewhere, and it is piopei that religious education 
should pi 0 vide in place of discarded cosmologies 
a hettei instruction, which can serve the coiuuioii 
people as a credible philosophy of natuie Noth 
ing can do more to di&mtegiate leligious faith and 
moral iiiteguty than lack of a believable philo- 
sophy of the woiM Such a philosophy is eiitiiely 
withm Iho mental compass of enlightened youths ; 
and they have aught to it as a support foi then 
faith and a& a pait of their education Indeed 
they will have it. The only unceitamty is as to 
how good ox how pool a philosophy tliey shall 
woik out foi themselves if wise help la withheld 
from them 

For tlie few but important lessons on this subject 
the cieation stones and a few othei portions of 
Sciiptuie will seive as occasion foi wise and 
modem ins ti action. A few of the gieat cliapteis 
in the history of science are lequned These need 
to be coi related, not only with the names of di& 
coveiies and inventors, but with the foiwaid 
movements m the woild^s life, and the human 
values which they have enhanced 

(4) A task of religious education still more rm- 
poitant IS the interpietation to young minds of 
the woild of human life We live and act m a 
world of puipoae and meaning, as well aa in a 
world of natural law and causal connexion It is 
out of this puipo&ive life that real values arise , 
and it IS With those values that religion is con- 
cerned Thoie IS no gam for lehgion in knowledge 
of the Soriptui e, or of the facts of nature, and no 
benefit m jfoimal covenants and ordinances, unless 
in the human heart theie is an ideal which tliiows 
over all these things an emotional glow that 
emiohes them with meaning and value It is 
doubtless the same thing that is spoken of aa the 
Spiiitof God m the human heart taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to us 

Behgious teachers generally try to do this. 
Most expository Bible teaching is so intended 
So also IS the pieachiiig But the effoits are 
desultory, and the results are not cumulative A 
need is felt for a piograinnie or a definite policy, 
based on a sound philosophy and on educational 
pimciples, to give continuity and cumulative effect 
to the propagation of religion. It can liaidiy be 
claimed that such a piogramme has yet boon 
pro]3osed, although effoits have hem made m 
that diiection, and m some cases with gratifying 
results 

The choice and ai'mng-einent of maleiinl awaits a fuller 
agreemeiib upon Christian ideals and the fundamental philo 
aopliy of relig-ion In this task the interpretation of the woild 
of human life is the chief faotai Whnt is called the social 
gospel has olretidj gfone far to supplement and modify the 
fndividualiem of the fomier clay, But *a theology tor the 
social gospel,’ aa Waltci Bauschenbusch calls his book.l has 
not yet formulated itself in popular thinking In the light) of 
such a theology and philosophy, there is requned a re cleflmng 
of the virtues and of the unifying principle hy which those 
virtues are coirelated in the good man. The new sense of the 
Btruoiiiral character of sociel^, the place and function of tho 
individual within the structure, anef the Interaobions between 
the stvacture and its merabeis must have much weight in 
determining what tho content of a religious education ourri- 
ouluni ought to he, and whftt educational aims and values 
ought to be conspicuous m that raaterml, 

(5) The great issues over which men and nations 
have ‘ struggled in the woxdd’s forward movement 
need to be made known to young people, and 

i1tfewTork,191S. 
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then meanings inteipiefced Such issuer weio 
(liawn in OT times by the piophetB against 
royal and ecclesiastical dignitaiies, Jesus dehned 
ail issue between the rhaiiaees and the new re- 
ligion ol the inner life Every foiwaid step, every 
lefoi in, oveiy moiai and spiritual achievement) 
tioni that day to this, can bo of gioat beivice to 
those whose motives and ideals aie foiming 
They aie needed as a background for the tasks 
and pioblems of to day, as a guulo in defining 
piesenfc and fiituie issues, and as a.n inspiiation 
to loyalty in tiying situations lleie will appeal 
biogiaplnes of men and women who have taught 
visions of an impioved woild and have helped to 
lealize tho^e visions, Heie also belong the use 
and fall of institutions in response to the changing 
needs of the woild Out of such iich and vaiiod 
souices are being selected the giaded and sifted 
matoiials toi a cmricnlum of leligioub tiaming 

4 . Method and organization, — While the history 
of pedagogy has been piogressive, and geneial 
education has piohted by oveiy impiovenient, 
religious training has been slow to take up im- 
pi over! methods. Memoiitei catechetical teaching 
IS still common Hoitatoiy and semi-expositoiy 
teaching of the Bible is quite geneial 111 clmich 
schools, the aim being evangelistic and not 
piiinarily educative, 

Tlieio IS a maiked tendency to reconstruct, not 
only the cuiiiculum in ways alieady indicated, 
but also the metliod and organization ' In method 
these changes consist in a laigei use of duect 
nan alive in connexion with concrete stoiy mateiial 
Ubcd m the lowei giades ; the immediate oral le- 
pioduotion by pupils of the naiiative so piesented , ^ 
the increased use of pictorial and graphic lepie- 
sentatinii, and the tendency to substitute for the 
leaflet, pamphlet, or bare I^ible specially prepared 
text-books of a more peimanent and attractive 
character. 

But the most important tendency is towards 
things to be done, as an expression in real life of 
the rnoial and religious impulses, as they awaken 
in childhood and youth Daily conduct, positions 
taken on moial questions before associates, 
missionary work, community betterment, neigh- 
bourly and charitable woik, and worthy social 
activities in general, offer a welcome Aeld for 
religious training in this growing aspecc. Out 
of such activities arise deeper and truer thinking 
and finer emotional responses than any didactic 
method can produce 

Modem forms of church organization provide 
for a department of religious training in the local 
clmich. This department is fiee to adopt methods 
in harmony with improved educational and re- 
ligious ideas, and to intioduce a cuniculum 
something like that outlined above Only m 
those local chinches where tlie broad full meaning 
of religious education has been discussed and 
appreciated has the reconstruction taken place. 
But the numbei of these churches is inci easing; 
they are piofiting by experience ; and then le&ults 
aiG watched and reported. 

In Beveypl Americnn oommunione, notably the Proieatant 
Episcoml, the Oon^iegational, and the Pi'eabyteiicin, impoiUnt 
steps nave been taken, to reconstruct the denominational 
laachmery pn educational lines Numerous officials aie em- 
nlo;|fed to propagate the principles and ideals of religious 
wainm^ln the local churches, and to aid in the installation of 
better systems. These methods are especially successful in 
missionaiy fields, (1) because there the need is more obvious, 
and (2) because these fields are not bound by tradition to 
antiquated methods as many of the churches are 

While the prospect for the future of leligioua 
education is best in the direction of denominational 
organization, there is also a distinct movement on 
foot for community organization disregarding 
ecclesiastical divisions, 01 at least bringing them 
1 VV, Hutch, Gmded MUh StoHeSt Ripon, Wls., X914. 


into co-opeiation ^ This plan calls foi a local 
boaid and a supeiintondcnt, who shall inanguiafce 
a school system parallel to the other sj-stem 01 
systems in the same community Less time would 
be reqiiued foi the leligious than foi the geneial 
and vocational schools , yet the ellecbiveness of it 
cannot be ebtimatod by the tune spent In addi 
tion to the duect values of such tiaming the 
material ot geneial education is le inter pi eted 
and given new meaning and dignity fioru the 
Miiiitual aspect Teachers who have tiaming m 
the pimcinles of education, as well as peisonal 
htness and xnspuing leader ship, soon make ap- 
parent tlie laige possibilities of religious training, 
both in its ov\ n held and m its ellects on the whole 
stiuctuie of society 

In JJntrim anti in some othei Eiuopean countiies the schools 
auppoited at puhlu expense are txpLoted to finnish some 
inatuiution of a xelij'ioua nature Recoi^mtion is made of 
denominational prefcitnce'i, and teacheis aie assigned to 
gioups with this in imnd In Fiance religious instruction is 
entuLly excluded fiora all public and piivnte schools of geneial 
education, and the inembeis of leligioua oidcia aie disquehliod 
as teachers This of com so does not prevent the teaching o! 
leligion in the chuiohes In the United States of Amciica 
lehgion IS excluded by the laws of the States fionithe public 
schools, but entire fieedom is given foi this insti notion under 
church or community supervision In some States the pupils 
aie lelcaspci foi one session each week from recjuired attend 
ance at a public school on condition of spending that time 
undei ippiovcd lehgious instruction, propoitionate ciedib being 
given if such work is satisfactoiily done 

In geneial it may be said that the ideals and 
content of religious education have been leeon- 
stiucted in accoi dance with modem ideas The 
leahzation of the better ideals has been achieved 
in a limited degree, and every yeai inaiks distinct 
i gains But the progress is retarded ( 1 ) by con 
seivative tiaditions among earnest lehgious 
people, who have not seen the spiiitual values 
in a leligious life conceived developmentally and 
socially, ( 2 ) by inadecjuate conceptions of and 
facilities foi fraining in religious activity and 
self-expiession, and (3) by lack of united and 
trained leadeiship m the le-oigamzation of 10 - 
ligious education in local communities, It seems 
to be the task of Cluistian colleges to laxse up a 
geneiation of men and women who have the re- 
ligious and educational ideals and the ability and 
enthusiasm to oiganize them into the life of oui 
time 

A good cential organization for the study of 
religious education, for the comparison of lesults, 
and foi the promotion of this large inteiest in the 
life and thought of the world exists in the Ee- 
ligious Education Association (Heniy F, Cope, 
Secretary, 1440 East 57 th Stieet, Chicago, 111 ). 
It was founded in 1903 by lepiesentatives of all 
lehgious faiths. It has held irapoitant annual 
conventions, mostly m Anieiican cities, These 
conventions have done much to shape thought, 
guide efibrt, and stimulate expeiiment, The vol- 
umes of the hr -monthly magazine of the Association 
entitled Behgious Edvcation fm msh much material 
in the history and discussion of this subject 

Othei 1 elated articles in this Encyclopaedia may 
be referred to as follows* Education (Moral), 
Christianity, Church, Confirmation, Cath- 
OTiisMs, Bible}, Sunday School. 

Li'tkrotu'b — H. H Cope, lleligmus 'EducMxo^i %n the 
Churchy New Yoik, 1917 , B S Winchester, MehgiouH TSduca^ 
lion and Democracy y do 1917 , W. W Smith, JRmgious Edu- 
cahoriy Milwaukee, 1900 , W, S At beam. The Church Sehooly 
Boston, 10X4, G A. Coey Education vn Mchgion andMoials, 
New Yoik and London, 1901, The Psychology of Rcltgiont 
Ohicaffo and London, 1917; E. S Ames, The Psychology of 
Religious Ecc/peHcncCy London and Boston, 1010 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM. -- Tlie teim 
tianacendenUr plays an impoitant pait in 
Kant’s Oiitiqm of the Pu?e Iieaso7i — * tianscen- 
tlental pesthetic,’ ‘ fcianscendental analytic/ etc — 
and ihiougli the intluence of the ciitical philosoiihy 
the teim has become familial in modem thinking 
and even in popular liteiatnie Kant did not 
onginate the teim , but he gave it new vigoui 
and anew oiientation 

I. Pre- Kanban transcendentalism. — (1) Use of 
the tG 7 7 )h m scholastic logic — Befoie Kant’s time 
* tiansccndental’ and ‘tianscendent’ weie familiar 
toims in the scholastic logic and weie piactically 
equivalent in moaning, although he sharply dis 
tingui&hcd between them To the scholastic 
logicians these teims weie used of thovse most 
geneial notions that could not be subsumed undei 
the ten Aiistotelian categoiies They rose beyond 
01 tian&cended them Spinoza uses ‘tian&cen- 
dental ’ m this sense of the most general notions 
and gives his view of how psychologically they 
oiiginate ^ Sti icily speaking, these tiranscen 
chntaha or iranscendentia belonged to a realm 
above oidinary categorical logical thinking and 
as such weie beyond the province of logic piopei 
Various enumeiatxons of these tianscendental 
notions oie given. Albeitus Magnus gives ens^ 
niiumf hoiiimii and verum, and veiy geneialiy 
these, along nuth les and aliquid^ make up the 
list of the SIX tt ansccndmtalm Then iiiteiiela- 
tions are stated and vaiious subtleties legarding 
them Xxitioduced by diiieiont sohoolmen, %is ivas 
as a lule regaided as supcr-tianscendental, the 
lest being passions or modifications of being 
{’passwncs mtis) This categoiy m scholastic 
philosophy was pietty much what the ‘Absolute’ 
is in modem philosophy.^ 

(2) Use of the term in theology — To the school- 
men, howevex, logic was only the handmaiden of 
theology, and so we find these teiins more or less 
always moving into the area of theological sjpecula- 
tion. These tianscendental notions had then 
leality in the mind of God, who is tianscendent 
tar excellence. The passage m Augustine ® wheie 
16 posits the transcendental ideas in the divine 
mind became classical and is quoted by all the 
great mcdifevalists. It is historically the fusion 
of Gieek thought with Ghiistian expeiience 
Plato speaks of the good (^^ 6>y<Kdbv) as tian&cend- 
ing being {MKnpa irf], obalas)}^ and Plotinus uses 
the phiase often ® Transcendent is simply the 
Latin eq^iuvalent of iTiKeiPay ‘beyond.’ At times 
this tendency became extreme, as in the case of 
Eiigena and the mystics who speak of God as 
above all piedioates — tiTrepaKfjOqSf b7r4pcro(poSi i^Trepat- 
mioSf ‘above tiuth/ ‘above wisdom/ ‘above 
eternity/ 

Tianscendentalism in theology, then, means the 
position that God’s knowledge and charactex aie 
perfect, absolute as distinct fiom man’s knowledge, 
winch IS imperfect, and from man’s virtue, which 
IS immature ; as such it is part of the veiy essence 
of theology and the unmovable conviction of re- 
ligion, But it may become falsified through ovei- 
empbasis and dangerous through ovei reiSneraenb 
of subtlety. Ordinary living religious experience 
^eaka of the divine in plain speech, ascribing to 
God oigans, actions, passions, movement, ehange, 
purposes, and this is done without any feeling of 

I JStheSi -pb « prop xl, sohol 1 

3 For tlie scholaatio loglca], usage canault 0, vou Piautt, 
Gesah del JOogil im. Ahendlande^ Leipzig, 1S66-70, fil. 246 tf. , 
J* Veitoii, Institutes of Lojfpc, EdtoDuigh, 1889, p. 17&J Sir 
W Hamilton, Xiectmes on Jfetap/ii/sics mid Looif}. Edinburgh, 
1860, ni 198, also End, Foasa<ed Hamilton), do 18i9, p. 
6S7t.; Et Buclcen, Qesch, der pliilasoph. I’erminologiet Leipzig, 
1S70 

3 JOd MvenU Quff’^Ucnibus , ! 46 4 ftep. 609 B, 

5 J3 flf,, JSmeadeSi V, i 6, where God is described as 
AredvraiPf '‘beyond all things ‘ 


incongiuity — even when the divine fepiiitnahty i& 
cleaily lecognized Tianscendentalmin becomes 
ovei subtle when it objects to this, and it is usually 
when religious oxpeiience is at a low ebb and 
beset by foe*:! that tins foim of tranhcendeuialism 
gams a Iieaung Even m the OT, as Schultz 
points out/ we have the beguuiing of lefiective 
tianscendentalism It is nioie evident in the 
Septuagmt tianslation and in the post Biblical 
Jewish liteiaiuiQ, and it opeiates douiiiuntly m 
Philo until God becomes the Gieat Unknowable. 
In the histoiy of Cluisbian theology we find the 
supei imposition of this metaphysical and iny^ticul 
tianscendentalism on the dneet ieligiou.s thought 
of the NT Edwin Hatch, in his famous Hibbeit 
Lectuies,*'* mamtams that the great cieeds of 
Chiistendoni buiied religion undei this raeta- 
physic , and in his zeal he has oiei stated the 
casej foi tianscendcntahsm in the sense of God’s 
ahsohiteness is an iniegial pait of icdigion and of 
theology, but, when it makes this a iiiodo of 
thiowing disci edit on man’s knowledge and of 
undeimining man’s notions of light and wiong, 
when it emiities God of feeling, puipose, and 
initiation, then it becomes false and dangeious 

It is bettei to deal heie witli the fejiGcial foims 
of tianaceudentalisni m this sense, hetoie discuss- 
ing the Kantian and post- Kantian usage of the 
teim, as these foims of thinking have then loots 
in a feoi] diiierent fiom that which I's specifically 
and doininantly undei the influence of Kant 

2 . Extra “ Kantian transcendentalism. — Tran- 
scendentalism in the theological and philosophical 
spheie means, m a geneial way, the lecogmtion 
of God as exalted m thought and chaiaetei above 
man and sensible objects It is thus contiasted 
with phenomenalism, iiatmalisin, and matenahsm, 
and, one may say, also agnoaticifam, foi, although 
the agnostic may giant the existence of such a 
Being, the concession is of no value eithei for 
knowledge oi foi morality In this sense every 
religious view of the woild is tianscendental. 
IrVhen, however, we ask what the i elation between 
man’s knowledge and vii tuc and God’s is, the i eal 
pioblem of transcendentalism emerges, and, ac 
coiding to the answer given, thmkeis fall into 
dilieient clastsee, which foi purposes of clearness 
may be distinguished as follows 

(1) Extreme tn anscendentalism ■ — Those who hold 
that God IB utteily incompiehen&ible to us, and 
that knowledge and vutue in Him aie quite 
difierent, not only m quantity but al&o in quality, 
fiom what we mean by these teims, aie extreme 
tianscendeniali.sts in the sphere of ontology. 
Modern examples are Hamilton and Mansel, who, 
borrowing a Kantian distinction, maintained that 
our piedicated knowledge of God is legulative not 
speculative truth, that it was given, not to satisfy 
the leason, but to guide the piacticeof man, not 
to tell us what God is in His absolute natuie, but 
what He wills us to think of Him in our piesent 
conditioned state. Tins phase of tianseeiidentahsm 
arose as a piotest against what Hainilton calls 
‘the scheme of pontheiisUc onipiscience so pie- 
valeni among the sequacious thinkers of the day.’® 
Speculative theologians have always had leanings 
towards this mode of reasoning leaaiding the 
divine^ and its influence can be Uacedin theology 
fiom the days of Origen. While the ordinary re-* 
hgious epnsciausness speaks of God as wise and 
goodj and cannot help so doing, yet these teims 
m reality do not apply to Him, and are to be 
undflxstood anthropppathioally. He has deigned 

1 OT Theotogpf Etig, W , Edinburgh, 1892, u 114. 

3 2’Ae Influence of 6rm Idem md, tf sages upon the 
ed. A, M. ’tail bairn, XiDnapu, 1890, ohr ix , , 

3 Disoussions on Plnlosophv and Literature^ etq , London, 
185^, pp. 3r*37, quotod by H. L The Limits o/IidigtOvs 
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to accommodate this lev elation to oui limited 
mteihgeace, hat it iSj attoi all, only an accom- 
modation {ffuyKard^atn^), and the tiue method of 
theology is to stiip away all these piedicatea and 
to pioceed ma negahoms The dangei heie is 
obvious, VIZ f 01 getting of the tiuth that man is 
made m the image of God, and forgetting that 
thinkeis are apt to cut apait God and man, and 
theieby leligion and reason alike become nnieal 
and untiastwoith\ Undei this impulse leligious 
men fall back on an authority whicli has no basis 
in oui lational or moial nature, or on some occult 
faculty apart fiom reason, and otheis, strictly 
adhoiing to the woiknig of the undei standing, 
leave the tianscen dental spheio of Being alone 
Outside the small cncle illuminated by the undei - 
standing theio may be fc^ometlung, but to us it is 
unknown and unknowable Agnosticism as le 
gaids ultimate leality is the lesiilbof this attitude 

(2) Eehgions t 7 ansoendentahsm — Otlieis, again, 
maintain also God’s tiansoendental chaiactei, but 
they hold that man’s knowledge is accuiate as far 
as it goes, that in quality, though not in quantity, 
It Is the same as God’s, and that moiahty in man 
can not be different m essence fiom what it is in 
the divine, that the pathway of true knowledge 
and moral progress leads to God. God’s revelation 
is eeitainly an accommodation, but this accommoda 
tion itself IS an education of man by God, progress 
mg fiorn less to more and eonseiving in its moie 
peifeot stages continuity with the earliei, and 
besides the process is self -collecting, J, B 
Mozley^ gives a very fan view of this position 
as regards the OT. God dealt with men as they 
weie, but in such a way as to lead them onwards 
and upwauls. Man makes God in his own image, 
hut it IS because God first made man in His image 
Augustine, who often speaks of God as meompie- 
hensihle— as indeed eveiy religious mind must do, 
so that Hamilton has no difficulty in compiling a 
catena of such passages flora vaiious writers— 
yet maintains that oui intellectual and moral 
Rtijvmgs aiG but a returning to the Souice whence 
intelligence and goodnc'^s spimg. The human 
mind and heart pai ticipate m transcendent know- 
ledge and goodness, and the aim of theology is to 
ascend by this load to God , only to man the 
glace of the Holy Spixifc is necessaiy to initiate 
and guide this quest The method lieie is not so 
much that of negation as of eminence {via emm- 
enticG)y and it difieis fiom puie philosophical or 
epistemological transceudentahsni both in its m- 
sihLgiicg on the need of giace and in its piopei 
valuation of other aspects of experience besides 
the pnie intellect. It is this tha.t ‘ Babbi’ Duncan 
has m view when he defines txanscendentalitm as 
* the denial of that which I'endeiB man’s knowledge 
an lufeiior kind of knoiyledge’ , ® and it is m this 
sense that H D Maurice is a tianscendentalist 
when m somewhat exaggerated fashion he fatheis 
on Hansel’s tlieoiy siioE fnghtful consequences. 

(tS) Epistemological transcei^dentrdism.-^DiBtmdt 
from this again is what one may call pure epistemo- 
logical transcendentalism, accoidmg to which the 
highest knowledge in man becomes identical with, 
and indistinguishable from, the divme knowledge, 
Tims Boethms * 

‘ Sense judgfea figin*e olot/hed in matenal substance Imayina 
tion figures alone without matter Thouglit tianscen da thia 
again, and by its contemplation of unlvcisals conaideis the 
type itself which is contained in tho individual The 03^0 of 
inteMigonce is yet moie exalted, for ovei passing tho sphere of 
the universal it will behold absolute form itself by the pure 
force of the mmePs vision * ® I 


J Rtthng Idem %n Marty Ages, London, 1877 

^^OoUoqula ed. W. Knight, Edinburgh, 1871, 

S ConsQlaUon of MUloaoptiVs tr. H. B dames, London, 1807. 
p ISO. ’ 


From the plane of intelligence, accoidmg to 
Boethius, all the contradictions of the ordinary 
experience are reconcilable Thus to God they 
haimomze, and to us as fai as we look at them 
fiom this point of view No one can fail to notice 
the similaiity between this and the method of 
modem absolutist tianscendentalism, with its 
solving of contradictious and its transcendental 
intuition This school speaks in such a way as 
to lead the oidinaiy leadei to suppose that the 
individual can attain by knowledge to the divme 
point of view— a claim which it is extieniely 
didicult to distinguish fiom omniscience 

( 4 ) Moralistic and niyUical trarucendentalis'ifn — 
The teim, howevei, may be applied, and often is 
applied, to those who aie keenly conscious of the 
limitations of the human mind, and impatient and 
sceptical regal dmg its slow latiocmative piooesses, 
but who hold tliat man’s moral nature 01 his feel- 
ings 01 intuitions can give immediate access to the 
divme Typical tliiiikeis of this school aie Pascal, 
Schleiermaclier, and Kitschl They lay stress on 
tlie supiemacy of the heait— *The heart makes 
the theologian’ — or on the value of feelings 01 
intuitions, and a stiong omient to-day diaws 
many along the pathway of the subconscious to- 
waids God Thus xve have schools of moiahstic 
and mystical transcendcniality They dispaiage 
leason and logic, and hnd lefuge m the alogical 
depaitnienta of the soul, The so-called New 
England tianscendentalism^ combines both mysti- 
cism and morahsm with a large element of vague 
eclecticism, but it may, fox pui poses of classiliea- 
tion, be included heie 

3. Kantian transcendentalism.— To appreciate 
modem tianscendentalism both in its pluiosophi- 
eal and in its moie populai application, we must 
hnefiy leview Kant’s view of knowledge 

( 1 ) y/ifi /actors ^7l fcnowfcdffe — ^To Kant "knowledge — ^mathe 
matics and the physical sciences — involved two factors, one due 
to the activity of the mind, tho otliei due to sense data He 
did not doubt the fact of knowledge itself, nor did he concern 
himself with its psychological oiigui. He found in knowledge 
a synthesis of these two elements Nothing could fonn tlxe 
subject matter of knowledge but what came fiom sense data, 
but then sense experience itself was a ohaoa without the prin- 
ciples supplied by the undei standing and the activity of the 
mind , even perception itself required space and time — mental 
forms To him God, the world, and the soul could not become 
the objects of scientific knowledge and the ref 010 they wcie 
transcendent , ^ e , they were out&ide the limits of possible 
knowledge Theie can be no doubt that Kant had a hoiror of 
those who spoke familiarly of God, as if He were an object of 
sense perception, and that his real anxiety to mark clearly the 
boundaries of possible knowledge was largely due to feai of 
intiusion fiom this quarter Ho thus dlstmgui'^hes clearly 
between ‘immanent principles which apply solely within the 
limits of possible experience' and transcendent punciples 
I * which are intended to reach beyond these hmits *2 

Kant did not deny the leahty of God, or of the soul, or the 
I ultimate essence of mattei, but he did stiongly insist that the 
puie reason got into hopeless difiiculties when it tried to apply 
the principles valid in the sphere of phenomena to these extra 
phenomenal entities To him wo owe the very prevalent 
modem view that aoience has its own domain — it includes all 
i knowledge, though not all leality— and religion and moiaUty 
have their domain , that the inarches between them should be 
clearly defined , and that theie should be no raids, excursions, 
or alaruiua from one side 01 the othoi 

(2) Transcendental principles — Having thus 
excluded transcendent leahtiea fiom the domain 
of the understanding, because "we can have no 
BGientiho knowledge of them, he shows that in 
knowledge itself there weie piinciples like causal- 
ity — the categories, in short— wlucm were not due 
to sense-data. Those punciples are transcendental 
(as distinct from tianscendentb which means both 
that they are not due to sense and that they can 
be shown to constitute knowledge. 'Without sense- 
data Hiey are empty, but sense without them is 
blind. 

Tianscendenial to Kant then means constitutive 

i See I 4 (1) below 

s Knith der reincn VmXunfL rd 0* Hartenstein, Leipzig,, 
1868, iii 246. 
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of valid knowledge, and a tianscendental inquuy, 
such as his own critical method, 'concerns itself, 
not so much with objects, but with the way m 
which we know objects in so fai as this may be 
possible ^ What leality m itself may be 

IS not the ami of the ciitical philosophy to deter 
mine, but to find out that element in knowledge 
which makes it valid and to guaid knowledge 
against the admission of anything whicli cannot 
be scientifically known Kant is not concerned 
with ontology but with epistemology, and the two 
to him are not identical. Kant thus shai ply dis- 
tinguishes between tianscenclent and transcen- 
dental He uses the former fceim in a disparaging 
sense, while the lattei means constitutive of know- 
ledge — what makes knowledge possible 

* The teuu tmni>cendental,' says R Adamson, ‘ probably has, 
for Enj;lii>h ears, an unpleasant ring;, and will suggest meta 
phjeical effoits to transcend expeiience It must lie under 
stood, howevei, that tran&c&ndental method is simply the 
patient and iigoious analysis of expeiience itself For any 
question ortheoiem which might pass beyond possible expeii- 
ence, Kant reserved the term 0 aTisoendent , and the distinction, 
if not the mode of expiessing it, is accepted by all his sue 
cessois Neither m Kant nor in Fichte is there anv thing- m 
the slightest degree resembling what is commonly called meta- 
physics 

David Mabson® tiaces through all history two 
tendencies in legaid to the oiigin of knowledge — 
one fatheiing all knowledge on aense-e\peiience 
(tins may be called empiiicism), the other main- 
taining that 'there aie elements in knowledge, 
the oiigm or leason of which transcends oi lies 
beyond the horizon of hiatoiical conditions,’ His- 
toncally it is the conflict of these two that we find 
m the contioveisy between Locke and Leibniz or 
between Mill and Hamilton. The transcendental 
position is summed up m the famous phiase 
‘Kihil est in intelleotn quod non prms fueut in 
sensn — nisi ipse intelleotus.’ Theie is no doubt 
that Kant is a transceudenfcahst m this sense, yet 
foi him tianscendental meant something difieient. 
He IS not interested in innate ideas or intuitions. 
He is dealing with knowledge as it exists, not as 
it grows, and he finds m it what sense alone does 
not explain, but lather what explains sense, uni- 
fying forms 01 piinciples, supplied by the mind 
itself, which give leceptivity to sense-data and 
combine them togethei mto adequate knowledge 
Ultimately the foimal unity of the mind itself is 
involved m knowledge Thus he might ^ agree 
even with the physiological psychologist in his 
analysis of knomedge and yet maintain the neces- 
sity of the unity of the mind, 

(3) Pure and practical reason , — Although Kant 
maintained that God, the woild, and the soul as 
noumenal realities could not be objects of know- 
ledge or constitutive of knowledge — that they weie 
not tianscendental in his strict sense of the teim 
— yet he allowed that they were piesent in know- 
ledge legulatively The mind was constiamed to 
aim at unity, and this stiiving was due to the 
legulative influence of these ideas of the xeason. 
It IS this part of his system that he himself calls 
tianscendental oi oiiticai idealism As ideas in 
the mind they were transcendental, though only 
regulatively so , yet in themselves as realities they 
are ti'anscendent as far as knowledge goes— they 
are beyond the bounds of knowledge. Sometimes 
indeed he speaks of the leality of the material 
world as the 'transcendental object/ wheie we 
might expect him, if he were strict in his own use 
of terms, to use transcendent. And he speaks of 
it in such a w^ay as to suggest a substratum which 
is the o.utwaid cause of our perceptions, but for the 
understanding it is simply aj, an unknown quantity. 
His transcendental object is the limit which our 

1 Kntih der remen Vernun/tf lU 49. i 

(Blackwood's Philosophical Olossicfl), Edinburgh, 
1881 p.jmnote 

^ Recent Jas itish Phitoeophy^ Edinburgh, 1865. 


undei standing can leach in dealing with phen 
omena fiom the side of tlie receptivity of mind, just 
as ‘the transcendental unity of appeiception ’ is 
the limit on the side of the niind^s &ynthet>izing 
activity Neitliei of these is noumena for the 
undei standing, for it knows nothing of noumena ^ 
If one weie to legaid tins only as Kantianism, the 
fiist review of the K'litih — that of Cliustian Gaive 
of Breslau, in the Gottingischc GeUhrte Anzoigen 
of 19th Jan 1782 — might have force 

‘This wo?k IS a system of the hiyrher or tianscendental 
idealisin—an idealism which embiacea both mind and matter, 
transfoima thewoild and omselvea mto ideas, and lepiesents 
the objective woiId as derived from appeal ances which the 
underatandmsj combines m the mtei dependent whole of experi 
snoe The cause of these ideas is to us unknown and 

unknowable '3 

But what puie leason cannot attain to, piactical 
reason can Moiahty needs tianscendent leahties 
as pn>stulaies, and, because the hpheie of moiahty 
IS to Kant more leal than, or as leal as, the spheie 
of knowledge, this postulation is necessaiy and 
valid. The tianscendent of knowledge becomes 
the tianscendental of moiahty. God, the world, 
the soul, freedom, and immoitahby become real 
here We cannot piove then existence, it is true, 
by cognitive methods, but they aie impieiatively 
demanded by the facts of themoial hte, of wliioli 
facts he had no doubt 

4. Post- Kantian transcendentalism. — Kant^s 
system was profound m its effects, difieient tlimkers 
adopting those paxts of it which seived their turn, 
so that the complexion of theii transcendentalism 
IB determined hy their point of contact with his 
view Hi& influence touched the English-speaking 
world at fiist laigely through the woiks of Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Emeison. 

(1) Th& teaching of Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Emerson — Coleridge’s philosoplucal function 'may 
be defined by saying that through him was tians- 
mitted an oppoitune suffusion or Kant and Schel- 
ling into England as of light softened thiough a 
stamed-glass medium, and that mto this suflusion 
he also lesumed whatevei of Anglo-Platonisin had 
been floating long neglected in the woiks of old 
English Duanes/® Thus the distinction between 
the ' leason ’ and the ^ understanding ’ became 
familiar, and ' transcendental philosophy ' aechm- 
atized in English speech. The reason could ovei - 
come the impotence of the undexstandmg and get 
hold of unseen realities. 

‘ Aa the elder Eomaus distin^ulahed their norfeiiern pi evinces 
into Ois Alpine and Trans- Alpnm, so may we divide all the 
objects of human knowledge mto those on this side, and those 
on the ofchei side of the spontaneous oonsoioubness , oil) a et 
Pians Qon^cientimi communem The latter is eKclusiveh the 
domain of pure philosophy, which is theieiore properly entitled 
transcendental^ in order to disci iminate it at once, both from 
mere reflection and re piesentafcion on the one hand, and on the 
othei from those flights of lawless speculation which, abandoned 
by all distinct consciousness, because transgressing the bounds 
and purposes of our intellectual faculticsj are justly condemned, 
as t) anscendenV ^ 

It IS deal that Ooleiidge has no mteiest in accur- 
ately repioduoiug Kant To him ti’anfecendenta!- 
xsm IS just emphasis on the spiritual side of man’s 
natuie, and this is the meaning also to Cailyle t 

* The grand unpaialleled peculiarity ct Teufelsdrockh w, that 
with all this Bescendentahsm, he combines a Transcendental- 
ism, no less superlative, whereby if on the one hand he 
degrade man below most animals, except those Jacketed Gouda 
Oowa, he, oil the other, exalts him b^ond the visible Heavens, 
almost to an equality with the Goite.'" 

Under the influence of Colendge and Carlyle, 
and the general romantic movement of the time, 

1 See J, P, Mahaffy and J H. Bernard's ed. of Kant's Kriiils, 
London, 1889, oh. xiv, and mao fiig P 9 olegoinena to any 
Pnture Mdmh’i/sic, 6d j P. Mahaffy, London, 1872, Appendix 
B 

8 Quoted hy W. Wallace, Jtaiit (Blackwood's Philosophical 
Olassioa), Edinburgh* 1882, p 60, 

3 Masson, Recent Priksh Philosophy t p M 

^ S, T, Oolewdge, StagrapMa London, 18JL7, vol i. 

oh to (Everyman’s Llbralry ed., do, 1906, p. 129). 

5 Sell tor Resarlt^, hk. i oh. 10. / 
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transcendetiialism came to mean the x ©cognition of 
supei sensible leahtxes, and the spiiitnal natuio of 
man— that man was more than ‘an ornmvoious 
hipod that weais breeches ’ A passage from Cole- 
nclgc shows the influence of this attitude in the 
spheie of interpretation • 

‘Tbe intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

Tlic fair hmnanlties of old leligioii, 

The povvei^ the beauty, and the majest} 

That had Iheu haunt in dale, oi pinv niountani, 

Or foiest, b;y slow abream, or pebbly sprim,, 

Oi chajuis, and watery depths , all these have vanislied , 
Thcv live no lon^fer in the faith of leason 
But still the heait doth need a language ’i 


The fmtU in ‘the light that nevui u'aa on sea 
or land/ ‘ the vision and the faculty divine/ the 
fight against a unde inteipietation of man’s 
spiiit as ultimately matter, and the protest 
against liteiahsm xn all its forms, chaiacten/e 
tianscendentahsm at this stage , and this is still 
the sense of the word in extra philosophical 
liteiature. In New England Emeibon and otiieis, 
rebelling against an oithodoxy that tended to 
make men wholly sinful and cuiiupt and the will 
of man necossaiily m bondage, and impatient of 
dogmas deiivcd fiom a levolation confined to one 
book, initiated a movement that got the name 
‘tianscendentahsm’ more m deii&ion than in 
honoui, but the teim was accepted, and the claim 
made that all the best in the world’s thought 
was heie included Carlyle, who, in spite of Ins 
sympathy with Emerson, saw in this movement 
an extravagant disregard of facts and an enthiisi 
astio eclecticism, warned Emeison against the 
dangers ahead * 

‘ You seem to me m danger of dividing yourselves from the 
Fact of the Universe, in which alone ugly a$ it is can I find any 
anchorage*’ a 


James Maitineau — himself a transcendentalist in 
the Gaily lean sense, whose intellectual history is 
a pilgi linage from the bondage of empuicism*- 
does not take Emerson seriously. No doubt New 
England transcendentalism became extiavagant, 
welcoming the lavings of the Swedenboigian and 
of the unregulated mystic as possible revelations, 
yet it nevei became a system, and its any optinusni 
is explicable and defensible as a protest and a 
reaction , yet to its influence is largely duo the 
fact that to many, if not to most, in our day 
tianscendentahsm means hopeless and unwan anted 
idealism — unwoikable dreaming* It was not 
patient enough to bo lasting, and, with all its 
boasted catholicity and insiglit, it was blind to 
the facts that gave the old orthodoxy its senoufe 
ness and its power of rejuvenesoence. On the 
other hand, it was a refieslung and liberalizing 
movement 


(2) jb'cicn-cc and KanVs in- 

fluence was felt m a very diflcreiit quarter — among 
those whobo infceiests weie devoted to scienco 
Thus Lange, the liistoiian ot matciiahsm, inter- 
preting Kant, as he thought, coniines man’s 
knowledge of reality to the results of science, 
but. contends foi a world above this created by 
our moral and spiritual needs— an unsubstantial 
world of ideals, a txanscendentalism which is like 
a painted cloud j and this attitude has more ox 
less existed since, difleimg aocoiding to the amount 
of icahty the individual thinker gives to this 
beauUlul but airy realm* It is Found in the 
historian Buckle, and has been Well described 
as a ‘consolatory private transcendentalism 
Horbort Spencei’s magnauimous handing over of 
the Xkiknowablo to religion is an example of this 
‘pnvate tianscendontalism*’ It is clue to a one- 
sided exploitation of Kant without regard to 
1 aot il, so, Iv, 1 123 tf. 

of OafluU and JSriMr$on^ London, 1883, 


3 Hasson, p S49, 


Kant’s raoial certainty* To Kant the moral 
nature of man planted man in an intelligible leal 
woild, although knowledge left him only in the 
phenomenal, with juat a glnnmei of the noumenal 
breaking thiough, hut this tianscendentahsm 
winch, as m Lange’s case, pietends to be its law 
fill lieu buds the phenomenal the real, and the 
transcendental the vague and the shadowy 

Others moie alive to the leality of leligion have 
sought to place this transcendentalism side by side 
With scientific results, while conscious all the^time 
of the hostility between the two Thus W II 
Mallock^ attempts to hold by the lesults of 
science and yet to allow the demands ot leligion 
validity, and this attitude was piovalent in the 
pabt cental y 

In psycholoj>:y the theor^-^ of pwcho phy‘3ical paialleh^m 
exhibits the same tendency — ^ species of ctrennon between 
phenomonahsm and tianecendentilism Thr lesiiltsof science 
aie accepted , its principles aie unquestioned , and then these 
faimo facta are explained us if nothing but psychual data were 
involved It is a ti uce boi n of perplexity*— u compac b that leal 
issues will not be raised on either side It is not difhoult to see 
how oloacly lelated to Kant those tendencies aie, for it mai nob 
unfauly be said that he idopted without questioning 

the lesults of science and also the deliverances of a spuitual 
philosophy due to religion and held them both without con 
sistently uniting tliein, 

Pauhen, one of Kant’s most faithful modem 
disciples, contends that science will never give up 
its claim to explain eveiy thing mechanically, yet 
nxetaphysics must give to tins realm of science an 
idealistic interpretation One may be the most 
iigid mateiialist at one moment, and yet bo wholly 
tiansceiidentalist as a philosophei at anothoi* 
The scientist will nevei admit any supeinatuial 
agent, and the only way of peace is to admit his 
claim ; yet somehow to transfoiin all into spiiitual 
1 eality is the task of the philosopher. It is because 
ot this felt dualism that tianscendentahsm in its 
pure foim as absolutism claims foi itseii to be the 
true heir and iightful coi rector and inteipiefcei 
of Kant. 

(3) AbsohtU t'i ansoendentahsm. — ‘Tianscen- 
dentaiisin’ in modem philosophy is used of that 
world-view known at times as absolutism, objective 
idealism, noo-Hogeliamsm, or lationalism. The 
teim ‘ transcendentalism ’ traces this system 
hisloiically to Kants theory of knowledge As 
we saw above, ^ * tiansceudental ’ to Kant meant 
at least two things, (re) Those pi inoiples in know- 
ledge which in the nature of the case did not 
originate in sense-expeiicnce aie transcendental 
In this sense of the teim Kantianism allied itself 
with that tendency in Biitish thought which le- 
cogmzed a p'iiori oi oiiginal data both in know- 
ledge and in moiality — ivhat may be generically 
named intuitionalism. Leibniz’s famous levxsion 
of the ompnical foimula may be taken as the 
watohwoid of this school * Nihil est in intollcctu 
quod non puns fuel it m sensu nisi ipse mtcMectus ’ 
The controversy between Hume auci Bold, between 
Mill and Hamilton, is one between psychological 
empiiicism and psychological transcendentahsm, 
just as the contioveisy between hedontsm and 
intuibionism is a phase of the same in the sphere 
of ethics. This was the outstanding question m 
British philosophy for many a day. Masson in 
his Heceni British Philosophy gives a readable 
account of the state of matters in his time, and 
‘transcendentalism’ is used by him of those 
systems which recognize in the mind more than 
sense-data. Spencer considers it one of the merits 
of evolution that it supplied a means of reconcilia- 
tion between these opposing views* According 
to him, what was native to the individual was 
the residuary deposit of racial experience. Thus 
evolution leconoiled empirfcism and tranacen- 

1 ftehgion as a CredxbU Doctriney London* 1902 

2 See 5 3 < i 
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dentalism. (b) But Hranscendentar meant to 
Kant constitutive of knowledge — those pi in ci pies 
which, though not due to expeiieiice, yet made 
experience itself coheient, above all, the unity 
of the self All the content of knowledge came 
fiom e\peiience, but the active self made know- 
ledge Besides, leason had as legulative piinciples 
the ideas of the self, the woild, and God, and in 
its piactical woikmg leason got into touch with 
these realities It was this side of Kant’s teaching 
that issued in transcendentalism, as it came to be 
undeistood in Englisli speaking countries m the 
fiist half of the 19th centuiy Hamilton welcomed 
the Kantian system chielly because he found it 
in hciimony with the limits of our knowledge as 
piopouiided by himself, but otheis welcomed it 
because in then view it taught that man by Jus 
leason was moie than a mere cieatuie the 
senses Thus Cailyle, in his paper on Novahs,^ 
points out that Geiraan tianscendentalism denies 
the absolute existence of niattei, that it makes 
space and time foims of the understanding, theie- 
foie to God ‘ Time and Space aie not laws of His 
being but only of ouis/ and so He is ommpie&ent 
and eternal ; and ^ the black Spectre, Atheism , , , 
melts into nothingness ’ Again the tiansccndental- 
isLs lecognize a higher faculty than undei stand- 
ing, viz lea&on Thus the invisible woild is 
biought neai us, and we feel m every thought 
that in God *we live, and move, and have oui 
being.’ It was in tins way that tianscendentalism 
also at lust became known in Ameiica ^ 

The tianscendental unity of the self which Kant 
undeistood of the individual knoAver, and which 
by theoietical reason gave him no substantial 
subject ox boul, was laised by Kant’s sucoessois 
in Geimany to the level of a univeisal principle 
and an active subject, and thus knowledge was 
made adequate to giasp all lealifcy Beality now , 
became subject and object, and epistemology 
became ontology. The transcendent of Kant 
vanislied completely , it became immanent in 
knowledge Fichte laid stress on the creative 
activity of the self in such a way that the object, 
the woild, was called into being by the subject. 
Schelling, whose views changed consideiably from 
one stage in his history to another, regarded the 
Absolute as the background of subject and object 
alike, but itself a neutricm of mdmerence, and lie 
made intellectual intuition the eye by wdiieli in- 
telligonce gia&ped tins whole Hegel tiled to do 
equal justice to both subject and object* 'the 
real is the lational,’ and ‘the rational is the leal,’ 
and Absolute Spiiit is the whole, which becomes 
conscious of itself through a dialectical procesb. 
For some Dime this mode of thinking, thiough its 
novelty and obscurity, was unintelligible and 
obnoxioub to English thinkers,** but, when it did 
take a hold in Britain, it was with such force that 
it eonqueied the philosophical chans in our uni- 
veisities with tew exceptions, and exeicised an 
oithodox tyranny against which it was difficult 
to contend To Hamilton,^ who viewed with 
exti erne i epugnauce the philosophy of the Absolute, 
must be attiibuted ^the revival of philosophical 
speculation m Biitain, and his pupih were able 
to undei stand the German philosophy which then 
was an enigma and a puzzle to others who in 
Biitain mteiested themselves in speculation 

1 Miscellaneous Bssays (People's Edition), London ^ 1872, ii 
183 ff, The essay was origmally published m the 
Rwh'io [no 7] m 1829 

s See J Veitoh, Memoir of Wilham Hamilton. Edinburgh, 
1869, p 421 n 

8 See J H. Stirling, The Secret of TIegelf, S vols,, Edinburgh, 
1866, Preface 

4 See bis * Pbilobopby of the Unconditioned’ {Bimmimson 
Philosophy and Litei atur&y pp 1 , 605) where be e*sonbes the 
theory of Sohelling and Hegel to Oardinal do Ouao-fa sufficient 
indication of the Vhlue be placed on it , 


(4) Modern developments —Feriici’s Institutes 
of Metaphysic^ was peihapa the hist systematic 
exposition of tianscendentalism in our tongue, 
although otheis had by that time acquainted 
, themselves at first hand witii its vaiied exposi- 
tions in Geimany— some lopolled by it {e q , John 
Cauns),2 otheis enthusiastic in thfiir advocacy 
{e,g , Hutchison Stilling, whose Mea et of Heqd 
was an elaboiate attempt to make Hegel intellig- 
ible to Enghsh-speakiug students) It was, how 
evei, thiough the teaching anrlwiitings of Tliomas 
Hill Gieeii {qv) that tianscondentahsm became 
a philosophical force m Butain. Evolutionism, 
while it attempted to leconcile the older empui- 
cism and tianscendentalism, did so from below, 
by tiyiug to i elate man’s knowledge and man’s 
moiality with animal life and annual acti>ity m 
general, but the new tianscendentalism, while 
acknowledging that m one sense man is a part 
of nature, yet explained knowledge and moiality 
fiom above. Knowledge, acooidin|j to this view, 
is explicable as the repiodiiction in man of the 
eternal self-consciousness of God, and morality is 
the lealization of the immanent Eternal The 
following passage fiom "William James desciibes 
the spread of this movement in Biitam 
* For many years adherents of this way of thought have 
deeply intereBied the British public by thoir writings Almost 
more important than then writings is the fact that they have 
occupied philosophical ohaus in almost eveiy university in the 
kingdom It follows from then position of academic 

authority, were it from nothing else, that idealism e’ceroisea 
an influence not easily measured upon the youth of the nation 
— upon those, tiiat is, who from the educational opportunities 
they enjoy may naturally be expected to become the leaders 
of the nation’s thought and practice Carlyle intiodured 
it, bunging it as far as Chelsea Tlien Joivett and Thomas 
Hill Green, and William Wallace and Lewis Nettleship, and 
Arnold Toynbee and David IlitL.hie-- to mention only those 
teachers whose voices aio now silent— guided the waters into 
those upper reaches known locally as the Isis John and 
Edwaid Oaird hi ought them up to the Olj'de, Hutchison 
Stirling up the Firth of Forth They have passed up tlie 
Keisey and up the Severn and Deo and Don They pollute 
the bay of St Andrews and swell the waters of the Cam and 
have somehow crept o\erland into Birmingham The stream 
of German idealism has been diffused over the acadeimcal 
world of Gieat Bntain The disaster is umverBal." 8 


‘Transcendentalism’ came to be used of this 
new movement, although the term was not a 
favourite one with the idealists themselves It 
was used by Henry Sidgwick^ especially of the 
teaching of Green, by A J. Balfoui,® who con- 
tributes a chaptei of ciifcicism, and who even then 
could say 


* In English speaking countiies it is within the narrow cnclo 
of professed philosophers, perhaps the dominant mood of 
thought , while without that oiicle it is nob so much objected 
to as totally ignoied ’ ^ 


"William James used it of all objective idealists, 
however these may difler among tlienisalves, wliile 
Caldwell uses it of Bosanquet’s teaching in his 
Giffcid Lectures^ winch he desciibes a‘3 ‘the last 
stiikin^ output of British transcendentalibrn or 
abaci utxsm ’’ 

(5) Neo-Eeqehanis7n and 
gave this philosophy its vogue, to hemn with at 
any rate, m Britain was undoubtedly the fact that 
to many minds it appeared as a def&nsor fUUi 
It seemed to supply an answer to materialism and 
empiricism on the one hand, and a vague scepticism 
and agnosticism on the other. It could be preached, 
and was pieached often, by men who adopted the 
familiar phiases of sacrosanct A eligious thinking 
which were associated in the' public mind with 
Christian values, and thus it came to be regarded 

I Edinburgh, 3,854. 

3 See A. B MaoEwen, Life and Letters of John Omms^ 

London, 1895. pA 160-163 J,, 

iAPlurmmc ilmterse Mtli), London, 1909, p. 63 1 

4 Outlines of the Bxst. of Mh%c8\ London, 183S. 

6 The Foundations of Beh^i London, X895* 

6 1& p 137 ( 

7 PTaqmatxsm qmfi Ideulttmx p. 14 . * 
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as a type of Chiistian philosophy Hutchison 
Stilling found in Hegelianism a new vetsion of 
Calvini&in Gieen used it to demolish the tia- 
cUtional English sensationalism and hedonism, 
and amidst the scepticism which pievailed re- 
gal cling the Instoiical elements of Chii&tianity 
used it to leai a Cluistianifcy of ideas and ideals, 
fioin \ilucli dualism we aie still sutteimg— 'Witness 
the conbioversies concerning the hiatoiic Jesus and 
the eternal Chiist John Cand, afraid of the 
inroads of Spencerian and Manselion scepticism 
and Huxley agnosticism, found in Hegel’s 
teaching an ailc of lefuge and a citadel of defence 
It Avas tlms a raovenieul of deliveiance, of xefoim, 
and of leligion, Hob a few of its most zealous 
advocates weie men destined foi theology who 
found heie a moie congenial home But, as tune 
wont on and this system began to he developed, 
the dihiciilties, tendencies, and obscmities in- 
heient in it, as Avell as the dangeis, levealed 
themselves Just as in Geimany Hegel’s system 
allied itself at hist with oithodox theology and 
then, in the liands of Sfciauss and Feueibach, 
swung back to practical atheism and materialism, 
so also in oui oAvn coiintiy time has made it plain 
that this system is no guarantee of Chi istian faith 
oi morals. Gieen ^ speaks with philosophic sonmv 
of those who imd in poetiy and religion the satis- 
faction for then ideals and aspiiations, though 
they haibour scientific views which contiadict 
these He ib soiry because such people do not 
pioceed to frame oi adopt a coherent pliiiosophical 
system ; foi getting that what gave tiansoendent- 
alisni its inteiebfc and vitality among the educated 
was not its speculative scheme — that was always 
a puzzle more oi less — hub the idea that this 
philosophy conseived spiiitual values, and that 
what IS fast loosening its hold on this class to-day 
IS the feeling, iiglitly or wrongly eniei tamed, that 
these mteiests aie being betiayed oi disregaxded 
in the interests of the coherence of the system 
itself To begin with, it is widely felt that tran- 
scendentalism speaks too confidently of its own 
pover to present a peifectly explicable view of 
the woild — to exhibit all reality in thought eate- 
gones Its mannei is apt to stiike the obscrvci 
as being haughty and supeicihous, and its language 
would lead one to think that a claim to something 
like omniscience is airogated — a claim so contiary 
to our bioken experience as human beings, and so 
opposed to that humility which serious thmkeis 
have always regarded as the fitting attitude foi 
all seaicheis of truth. 

(6) Faith and knowledge — No one has done more 
among om piofe&aional philosopheis to abate this 
soaiing gnosticism than Campbell Fiasei, with 
lus insistence on the function of faith as lying at 
the veiy basis of knowledge itself, as accompany- 
ing and legulating its advance all along its opeia- 
lions Reality is richei than thought, nor is it 
possible to factorize leality into thought berms 
The limits of human knowledge are obvious even 
m the most daiing schemes of lationalism, and 
philosophy has again to face the problem of the 
relation between faith and leason. 

Again, it is felt that tianscendentali&m does 
not do justice to the leality of the external world, 
To it the external world is only an ohject for a 
feubject, and the tendency of all idealistic schemes 
IS to lapse into solipaifem. This solipsism may bo 
of the human individual oi oi the One SuJjieme 
Subject, but in essence it is the same. Sidgwick 
suggested the term *mentalism’^ as a moie 
adequate description of this tendency. Whatever 
term we use, the iandenoy itself is undeniable, and 

1 PtoUgomem to Oxford, 18S3, p, 2^ 

srte berm *mentaliam’ or ‘immatodahsin' is also weed by 
James S, Ferrier. 
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the leaction is seen in the movement known as 
iieo-iealism,^ but the tendency is acuteiy felt \>y 
leasonable idealists, as, eg, by A. H Pi ingle 
Pabtisoii,^ yet one woncleis if hia own inew' ot 
creation is nob^ust a icsiduum of this old icaven 
of mentalisin winch he cannot puige out of las 
system He has no difh cully m legaid to the 
cieation of souls, wdiich, it it means anything, 
means something news hut he cannot admit the 
cieabion of mattei Yet, if God existed lu His 
fullness hefoie any peison now living existed— if 
such an assumption is toleiable — lAliy should 
cieation as applied to mattei be consideied m- 
ci edible? It is futile to tiy to explain mattei as 
thought elements, oibhei in the mind of man oi 
in the mind of God When a philosophei amves 
at such a view, it is siuely the sane couise foi him 
to examine lus leasonnig again 
(7) 2'he problem of peraonalitg — The peisonality 
of man m this system, as Ave see fiom its modem 
developments, becomes irisecme, oi, if that tlangei 
IS avoided, it is at the pi ice of God’s peisonality 
that man’s is safeguauled Thus theie aie those 
Avho, like Bosanquet, lay stiess on the Supieine 
Personality oi Individuality, and tend to make 
men hut aspects of this Being’s life Otheis lay 
stiess on man and make God the totality ot men — 
a college oi community ot spiiits, eternal a pmte 
ante as well as a parte post To conceive of God 
as a peifect peisonality, above and apaib fiom 
men and the woild, and yet originating and sus- 
taining both, seems an absmdity to this scheme 
of tliinking 

‘ History 13 the biography of the Absolute , soience the 
natuial histoiy of the Absolute , philosophy the self oonacious 
ness of the Absolute, lecalling and anangmg its past being- m 
unoousciousiiess, and discovering theieby the laws of its own 
thought ’3 

The outcome is seen in a hook like Biadloy’s 
Appearance and Reality ^ in Avlucli the Absolute is 
eveiy thing— God, men, natuie, spiiits good and 
evil — and yet somehow it is all that in the bliss of 
an absolutely consistent Avhole l*eiaonal idealism, 
piagmatism, and, above all, theism, will nevei 
take such a theoiy seiiously 
5 The task of philosophy. — The modem woild 
IS alive to the fact that the intellect alone is not 
man, and that reality is not to he construed solely 
by its means Emphasis is noAV laid on the Aviil 
and the emotions as well, with the lesulb that the 
racial life — the sphere of ideals — is given its oaaui 
place. When this is recognized, then it becomes 
clear that leality is not a perfection Avhicli the 
mind has to mirioi, hut an ideal AAdiich has to be 
achieved. Koihmg is moie deadening and more 
untrue than to think of leality fiom man’s point 
of vieAv as a peifect ‘is ’ j foi the moral life at any 
late leality is in ideals—* the best is yet to be ’ 
Thus only can man’s fieedom be saved fiom the 
cloudland of illusion, and thus only can evil and 
sm— the root of all oui intellectual as aa^cII as of 
all om moral problems — be faced as oui moial 
nature imperatively calls on us to face them. 
Our duty in legard to these, unless oui whole 
nature be itself a delusion, is not so much to 
explam them as to abolish them To tell us that 
‘this veiy piesenee of ill in the temporal ordei 
IS the condition of the pexfection of the eternal 
Older’ ^ is to treat mans moial nature with m- 
sincerity. Tian&cendentahsm has no eschatology, 
because to it the Absolute— 6. all that is— is 
already peifect and cannot be more and yet a 
philosopiiy ox a leligion without an eschatology 
offers nothing to man’s needs, imposes a^veto on 
man’s passion for reformation, and does away with 
1 See art. Rhawsm 

3 The Idea of Qod {GWor d Lectures), Oxford, X917, oh x. 

' ^ Oalrns, m it/o, by MocEwen, p. 163. 

4 j Boyce, T?te world and the Indindual {Gi^ord Leatuies),! 
New York and London, i9(HMU, h 886. 
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his felt need of ledeniption These are some of 
the difficulties that most modem thinking men 
feel in legard to modern tianscendentalism, and 
the recognition of them has led to a very geneial 
revolt against it in lecent yeais fiom vv^ithin the 
philosophic woild itself. Piagmatism, neo-iealism, 
neo-lCantianisin, peisonal idealism, aie but some 
of the phases of this revolt It cannot be said 
that these views, any or all of them, aie fiee fioin 
difficulties , and at the piesent moment it ib im- 
possible to Rciy what the future may have in stoie 
foi pinlosopliy The best we can wish foi it is 
that it flee itself fioni the tyianny of phrases and 
become intelligible and inteiesting , that it may 
have the humility to attempt to solve leal piob- 
lems that peiplex men, that it be fieed fiom its 
disdain legarding men’s abiding convictions j that 
It abstain fioui any language which would throw 
doubt on the great ideals and values of life , and 
that it lealize the necessity of satisfying the heait 
as well as the head God, nature, man — these aie 
the lealitieb Transcendentalism tends to foi get 
the second, and to make the first and third co- 
equal , piagmatism forgets the fust, and natuial- 
ism the fust and third. The task of philosophy is 
concerning these three, and tianscendentahsm is 
valuable when the claims of naturalism become 
exoibitant, but it must not, without becoming 
false, succumb either to humanism on the one 
hand oi to pantheism on the othei 
LitEiH-Atuiie —The OED gives an idea ot the vanety of mean 
mg- attached to the woid ‘tianscuidental,’ and R Eisler, 


WniUihuch der phtlosoph 3 vols , Berlin, 1010, gives 

the philosophical usage For the pit Kantian logical usage and 
the mediaival theolojiKa] uaige the IIistoiieB of Philosophy and 
of rheology must be coribulted Foi New England tiaTisoen 
dentahsm see art EiatRsoN Joseph Cook, Transcendentalism, 
Boston, USA, 1877, is a vigoious popular cntioism of Enier 
soiuamsm 111 the mtciests of oithodox} The literatuie under 
aitt OotFRiDGis, and OahciiLI is instructive tor the early 
influence of German transcendentalisin in a popular foim in 
Britain 

A shot b account of the history of Buliah tiLinscendentahsm, 
or absolutism, le given bj Robert Mackintosh, IleqH and 
ifef7^'ha>u6m, Edinbuigh, 1903, ohg vi and mi O Pfleiderer, 
Rdigionsphilowphie mif geseJuM Quindlagc, Beilm, 1878, 
and Development of Theology, Eng tr , London, 1890, gives the 
history of post Kantian ideaham from a theological point of 
view, J H Stirling, T H Green, John Caird, Edward 
Caird, J Watson, H Jones, W Wallace, J Royce, J 
Machnde Sterrett, G S Moiris give a \eision of ITegelian 
tianscendentahsm of a religious character F H Bradley, 
Appearance and Iteahty^, London, 1902, la mainly negative 
Foi the revolt against transcendentalism in Oeunany see H 
Vaibiuger, Die Philosopkie des Als Ob, Bcihn, 1911 French 
philosophy since Cousin and Benouvier, down to Beigson, has 
been moie or leas goneially anti-rationalistic and person aliatip 
James Seth, English Philosopheis and Schools of Philosophy, 
London, 1912, is instructive for English thinking , an older 
book by D Masson (quoted above) deals with Mill and 
Hamilton— the conflict between transcendentalism and in 
tnitionism The works of A Campbell Fiaser, Henry 
Sidgwick, and A J Balfour laj atiess on piimitive con 
viotions and are in spirit against Hegelian gnosticism See 
the literature under aitt Neo Kantianism, Rkvlism, and 
pRAQMATrBM William Caldwell, Piagmatism and Idealism, 
London, 1913, gives ample information as to anti lationalisbic 
literature m Britam, Geimany, France, and Atnenoa 

B Mackenzie 

TRANSFORMATION.— See Metamor- 
phosis, 
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Buddhist (M AnesAKI), p 429. 

Celtic (G Bottin), p 430 

Egyptian (W M. Flinders Petrie), p 431 

TRANSMIGRATION (IntroductoiyandPrimi- 
tive) — Kemcarnation the pas'^age of the soul 
flora one body to anotliei, ubually of the same 
species, among higliei laces often with ethical 
implications, the lot of the soul on earth being de- 
teiminud by its behavioui in a formex hfe Tians- , 
migration, metempsychosis, and other teims aie 
often used, in an almost identical sense, but also m 
a vaguei way, implying at times that the soul 
itself assumes an animal foira, sometimes pei- 
raanently, sometimes only as a pi elude to anothei 
lemcarnation or to final destruction ox absorption . 
Somewhat ditterent is the cieed which may be 
teiined ‘ alternation of existences ’ ; it involves 
the belief that man is double, a counteipaib in 
anothei woild coriesponding to the earthly body 
ox embodied soul m this world and taking the 
place of the latter when its turn cornea to c^uit 
this woild. Sepal ate existence, reincai nation, 
annihilation, and transniigiation aie the possi 
bilities that present themselves to the primitive 
mind nhen it inquires into the fate of the soul. 
We cannot say why one belief ratliei than 
another has been adopted m any specific instance ; 
but lb IS clear that the lesemblance of children 
to parents (oi other lelatives) has played some 
part, especially m W. Africa. The complex of 
beliefs IS theiefoxe to some extent a semi-scien- 
tific creed, taking the place of a biological account 
of heredity, and based on leasonmg that we can 
follow. It seems equally certain tiiat the wide- 
spiead belief in tiansformation (or change of bodily 
foi m) during life must have had its effect on eschato- 
logical doctrine ; and here the deed goes back to 
what musb be some of the most archaic elements 
of human speculation. Those two factors are, 


Greek and Roman (A C. Pearson), p 432. 
Indian (B Garbe), p 434 
Jewish (M. Ga STER), p 435 
Teutonic (B Diokins), p 440 


howevei, at times to some extent combined, when 
a use 01 fall in the scale of existence is put down 
to the ment oi dement of pievious births. Both 
in leincaination and in tiansmigration doctimes 
the life or lives that succeed the liuiuan life on 
earth aie sometimes legaided as limited in dmation, 
sometimes as indefinitely prolonged, whoie some 
accident mterfexes with the due course of leincai 
nation, the lot of the soul may be a kind of thud 
state, neither leincarnation noi annihilation {or ab- 
Boiption), but separate existence (as an evil s[)nit). 

Many widely disbiibuted customs appeal to be 
connected with the behet in lemoai nation Thus, 
in Afiica and America childien aie bmied by the 
wayside, near the mother, undex the eaves, or in 
otliei situations that would in the eyes of the 
natives facilitate reincarnation , in parts of Ccnti al 
Austialia and m Afiica people are buried m the 
place of their biitli.-^ But it must be recalled that, 
generally speaking, the common feeling that it is 
well to be buried with one’s own people implies no 
more than the view that this is necessary to ensure 
the solidarity of the family in the futuie life. The 
custom of killing the fiist-boin® has been explained 
for some aieas by the belief that tins child is^ xn 
special measure, an embodiment of the father or 
giandfathei ; and the abdication of a king, as in 
Tahiti, xn favour of an infant jion has been put 
down to the same cause. The belief in transmigra- 
tion again in certain areas has led to the saoro-! 
sanctity of certain species, and the tolemism ),i 
of some legions, such as S. Africa and Oceatiiaj has 
been referred to this origin- 


1 See ivrt. Bbath Dmmhh or tbs Dusap (Introduatocy ftud 

Primitive), § VII. 3 ^ . . . , „ .... 

2 See art, FibST-bobk (Introductory and § g, 

^ ' I " 
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A well-developed scheme of leincai nation or 
iiancimigiation, if we except the «aiiomalous case of 
the Central Anstialian tiiheSj as to whose xeal 
"belief theie is some doubt, is generally found only 
among peoples who either have attained a cei tain 
stage of cultiiie, aa in India, oi have almost 
ceitamly been in contact with ox induenced by a 
highei culiuie, as among W. Afiican tubes The 
W. Afxican tubes- among which a leineamation 
creed has been recorded in moie oi less detail aie 
the Mandingo, Ewe, Edo, and Ibo. The belief is 
also known among the Yoiuba, who lie geographi- 
cally between the Eive and the Edo , but details 
of their ideas on the subject are lacking 

I, West Africa- — («) Mandingo . — As legards 
the Mandingo, we have only a suramaiized account 
of their beliefs,^ which dilleis widely from anothei 
account fiom a poition of the aiea , ^ a summaiized 
account is always liable to mislead, and, in view of 
the large divergences lecoided in othei areas m 
the tiansmigiation and leincai nation beliefs, it is 
prudent to await fuitliei details fiom the Fiench 
teiiitoiies before classifying the belief as abeiiant 

Aocoiding to Delafosae, every living being' and eveiy nafcuial 
phenomenon depends for ita natuie on a ‘dynamic 

spnit’ , the woid ma is applied to a genius, niama to a spmt, 
which may be that of a genius, a human being,, a sacred object, 
an ciiumal, a lack, eio The of a dead mau can leside 

wheie it hlces—m the corpse, m the hut, m a sacied object, or 
in the body of a living being whoso m(t7na It absoibs Oertiiin 
magicians attribute tlieir powers to the possession of the mama 
of a genius or of a dead man The mama of a man for whom 
the diio iites have not been pcrfoimed may reincarnate itself m 
a solitary animal, oi in a human being, who goes mad It is 
theiefoie clear that, though the mama may bo reincarnated, it 
18 by no means invniiably the ease, and, wheie lemcarnation 
takes place, it dilfera in kind from the reincarnation m winch 
the more easterly tribes believe (see below) Side by side with 
the mama we have the dzet, or breath of life, which passes at 
death into anothei being , it is not the object of any cult , it is 
fouiiil only in living beings and passes only into another being 
of the same species, save on the rare occasions when it animates 
the body of a totem This holicf ia, in form, on all fours with 
those of other Negro tiibcs , but it is haidly possible to speak of 
romcarnation, which implies some degree of Identity, some 
measure of peisonaliti 

According to Honteil, the Khassonke believe that dya is soul, 
foice, or aliadow, wlule m means bieath , if this is conect, tho 
meanings are just the reverse of what they aie in tho foiegoing 
account of JMandingo beliefs, and it seems cl cm eithei tliafc wo 
aie m the presence of a far>going disintegration of creed or 
that, as has ptobably happened faithei east, the belief has come 
from Without and has been worked up by each tube in its own 
fashion In ani case it seems improper to give a geneialtred 
account of tho beliefs of a mass of tribes if such vaued views 
have to be legaided as identical 

(6) Acooiding to the Ewe belief, every 

mau lias two souls — a luwa agbedo, or hfe-soul, 
and a luwo or death-soul ; the foimer is 

visible when a man casts a shoxt shadow, the lattei 
when he casts a long shadow The death-soul 
accompames a man into the giave and then goes 
to the laud of the dead , the life-soul leaves the 
body at death and goes sighing mournfully and 
seeking foi a lostmg-place , each man has also a 
breath-soul That the shadow-soul is more than 
a shadow is cleai from the fact that sleep is 
attributed to the absence of the shadow -soul, 
waking to its return, and dreams to its activity 
outside the body 

Tho land of tue dead appears to he the same as 
Amedzowe, the place of man’s origin— a laud not 
on eaith, but m heaven, where everything cor- 
responds more or less closely to the things of this 
life In Amedzowe are yams, corn, cotton, bush, 
and all that suriounds a man m this life, not, how- 
ever, in bodily form, but {5piiitnail5% so to speak ; 
and the human mhtabitanta of Amedzowe live and 
thrive ou these things m their spiritual form. 
Life in Amedzowe, however, is more than a dupli- 
cation of this world ; for, when a child dies soon 
after bhth, a priest may declare that it was a 
great kmg m Amedzowe and has died in order to 

i Delufcssfe, ITaxd^S&n^aahMigerf in. 16S 

^0. Monteil, m Mmpn^ p 142. 


letuin to the scene of its formei gloiies Con- 
versely, the things of tins woild may influence the 
course of events in Amedzowe , if a man remains 
too long away from the other world, he will fall 
ill, for the dwelleis thoie piepare to bieak down 
his hut, and, to save him, las associates in this 
woild must eacli bung a blade of glass and lay it 
ou the roof of his house, as a symbol of theie looUng 
of Ills smutual house. In Amedzowe a man has a 
spiiitui aunt and other relatives , fiom hei 

he must obtain pei mission to leave the world of 
spirits and come to the woild of men ^ Some of 
those who come to this woild are so deaily loved 
by then spiiitual relatives that they have to give 
a promise, called gdo^si, to letuin aftei a slioit 
time, these aie the childien who die young; this 
piomise has been personified and is legaided as m 
some measiue an evil genius, for it incites men 
who bi eak it to evil deeds and especially to suicide 
Oi to acts that will bung about a violent death 
Geneially speaking, the lot of a man m this life 
and his abilities aie detei mined by tho fate 
announced to him by his ^asi; but heie, as else- 
wheie, theie is a funclamontal contradiction m the 
cieed of the Eavo, fox, as will be seen below, the 
aklainay oi genius, is also held responsible foi a 
man’s lot m this life 

Side by side with this cm ion sly un theological 
creed we hnd the belief that Mawu, the supieme 
god, lb a dweliei in Amedzowe and is the king 
who sitb m judgment on the departing soul betoie 
it takeb up its abode in this ivoild Not only so, 
but Ava hnd also the vigav that the lot of man, or at 
least his teim of life, is determined, if not by 
Mawu, at any late by MaAvu’s iutei cession AvitU 
Death, Avhom he begs to spaie one of his eai fclily 
childiou. If, as appeal a to be the case, tho Eavo 
beliefs aie the result of syncietism, there can be 
no doubt as to Avhioh axe the oldei elements in 
then deed ; foi the god of deatli, Ogiuwu, is found 
also among the Edo, from whom they weie 
separated by the Yoiuha influx, and Avhose views 
aa to romcarnation at the piesent day come much 
closer to those of the Ibo, then neighbours on the 
east 

There is, hoAvever, another side to the Eavb 
beliefs ; this is the alclama^ Ha, oi, in the lan- 
guage of the neighboui mg Twi, ohi a , it is often 
identihed with the hmo, but an older and moie 
collect conception seems to be that it is a genius 
or tutelaiy spud. Anothei authoiity says that 
kra lb the collective name for numif all tlie 
spiritual bemgs that surround a man, Avhether 
tliey be evil or good, human or demonic Westei- 
inann connects the woid aldama with Ehk alcana^ 
a promibo to return to the otliei Avorld If this 
deiivabion is correct, the conception of aldama as 
a tutelary spiiit has aiiaeu in tho same Avay as 
that of its counteipait, gheUi^ by the pensonilica 
tion of a promise, but Efik is a menibei of a 
different group of languages and topogiaphi cally 
remote ; the derivation must therefoie be lecoived 
with caution ; it is none the less po&sible that both 
w'Oidb are deuved from the same loot or form, 
especially if it should be the caso that the reincar- 
nation iclea has been introduced fiom without or 
fostered in its growth by foreign ijilluence. 

Every man has a Ha, oi, perhaps, pioperly 
speaking, one or more, for tlie ahlama hguimes 
worshipped by a man are often in duplicate, male 
and female, in any caso Avith only a single arm, as 
an indication of the identity of aklcmm and human 
being, Children sometimes carry an ahlama 

1 It is pel haps not Vwfcboufc signtflcances that the tctsi m the 
father’s sisfcei , for the Ewe me mattihneal, or at most m a 
transition slftgs ; and wo can hardly suppose that the fathei’a 
sister has normally such influence in the lamily , the belief in 
question therefore eitlier must be yotmg or, more probably, hae 
come to them from Avithout. i 
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figinine on then backs, and, in the ca&e of t^-vins, 
each caines the liguime of the other, it ib not 
without impoitance that these twin figurines aie 
found m aieas, such as Siena Leone, wheie the 
leincai nation belief is not found, at any late at 
the present day One name foi these figuiines is 
cmQ Mic luwOf ‘ the soul of a man ’ — a phi use which 
makes cleai the piesent deeply rooted confusion 
between Inivo and aJclama The allama lives m 
Mawuve, piobably the same as Amed/owe, till 
Mawu gives it pei mission to entei a man, which it 
does befoio biith , the child to winch it is assigned 
IS known in advance, liowevei , foi the piiest can 
inteiiogate the allama as to the fubuie lot of the 
unborn child In some ])laces the Ida receives 
oheimgs annually, piobably on tho bxithday of 
the child, foi the lla is named from the day of the 
biith and is also known .is the yoimgei biothei of 
Mawn The ahlama seeks only the welfaie of Ins 
waid, so long as the lafcLei fulfils his obligations; 
otheiwisc he may punish him with disease, mad- 
ness, 01 othei ills, or, moio pioperly, may allow 
him to tall a victim to them. The obligations just 
mentioned include abstention from ceitam foods, 
geneially, oi for a peiiod, oi on ceitam days In 
Some unexplained way the aldama is associated 
with a man by virtue of his being made by Mawu 
out ot ceitam eaith , foi, when a thief has a 
thievish son, it is said that Mawu formed both of 
the same eaith, and hence their aldama are alike 
A man comes to the woild with his chaiaotei 
formed once for all, and it seems m leality to be 
that of his aldama ; a man’s nature {dzotjbe) is 
said to leave him at death, and, though it is 
behoved to be conditioned by his ahlama^ it seems 
difhcult to distinguish them 

So far as we have gone, there has been some 
confusion between allama^ dzoghe^ and luwo , 
after death this confusion is inoi eased The 
images of the aldama are bioken m pieces or 
thiown away, foi their ownei needs them no longer 
The aldama seems now, like the luwoy to be teimed 
ghost’ or * spirit’) and is questioned a few 
days aftei death to find out who was lesponsible 
foi his death The final destination of the noh is 
Tfeie 01 Agume, the place under the eaith, the 
load to which passes through a river, Kutiame 
IS tho feiiyman, and his fee is twelve coAViies 
Another account says that the dead man meets 
Liagbe at tho entiance of a town, and she ques- 
tions him as to his deeds m this life ; she has a 
gieat wound, which he must lick , and, though 
this IS a detail on which we have no otlier infoi- 
mation, it seems hi^lily piobable that Liagbe 
should be identified with the spiiitual aunt [tash\ 

Native beliefs are larely so cleai and unambigu- 
ous as a written account commonly assumes them 
to be , but it is impossible to study the foiegomg 
sunimaiy without feeling that syncretism must bo 
icekoneci with as a possible explanation. A know- 
ledge of the beliefs of the peoples to the east of the 
Ewe can only stiengthen tho piobabiiifcy of this 
explanation ; for hsie too we find diveiso ideas 
combined, and some of them agree so closely with 
the Ewe oieed that any po'^sihtlity of separate 
oiigin must be rejected; at the same time, the 
general balance of the elements of the craed is so 
difleient, and the terminology so different (except 
wheie the creeds agree, as noted above), that we 
can haidly accept the theory of a common oiigln 
of the whole complex as the explanation of the 
points of agieement, which axe not relatively 
numerous. 

(o) The Ewe language is closely akin to 

the Edo and foxms a member of the ’group of 
languages named from the best known ineniber, 
which IS spoken m Benin city and, the neighboitr- 
hood, It IS somewhat surprising that as regards 


the subject of this aiticle the teirnmology differs 
%n toto fiom that of the Ewe, as is made clear hj 
the following talde . 



Ew'e 

Edo 

Ibo 

Qoiilus , 

Shadow (soul) 
Bieatli 

Spiiit 

Ghost 

Waid 

Othei woild 
Piotmso 

allamay 

kla 

Imvo 

ghogho 

'hoh 

Aineclzowe 

gbetsi 

eki^ ekon, 
tma 

agogo " 
eti 

07 10 (?) 

Ehmi 

diye^i y cf tUilga i 

onyinyoy ndh 

jidi), umoy uzu i 

mwo 

cf akalagoh ’*2 

i 

1 Owauiwo, Okwa 
aJi,ftact , ci ihexiga. 


Broadly apealang, eki conesponda to our idea of gonl, for the 
ctfliof/o IS Bald to disappear on the day that a man’s body is nut 
into the giave, In the Kukiiiuku countiy theie are tiaces of 
belief m a bicath-aoul(<?ii), which does nob, ho\ve\ er,coi respond 
to tho t2v«, for e£i is said to be tho bieath of eAi, which dies in 
Elinu befoie it conies to this woild Osa (god) is said to take 
a man's eti to Elinii, wheie it tin ns into a man with a body 
(i e eh%) Two eh% are usually distinguished, ehtnelii {ehmowa) 
and eh%noha^ sometimes identified with eKoi,i, KomeUmes with 
ehogaiy the <ihv of a childless person Some say that ehvaoma 
18 in Ehmij while ehvnoha is on the back of a man’s neck , others 
say that ehinoha is a man’s shadow in Elinal, oi that ehtnowa is 
on the top of a man’s head , the latter statement was qualified 
by tho addition that there was another ehi in Elnui Some say 
that ehmoioa conies to earth when a man dies, thus reproducing 
the idea of alternation already found among the Ewe, others 
that ehvnoha lives In Elimi and comes to eaith as ehinehv when 
a man dies It is also said that efimoiva "oes at death to Elirai 
and returns foi saonfices and offerings , in Eh mi this e?n may 
lay claim to a woman for whom his earthly counterpait paid 
bride pi ice without being able to secure her aa a wife Some 
say that ehinowa is sent by Osa to animate a child already con 
eeived, otheis that it brings a child to a man, othei s ^am that 
it ‘ does tilings foi a man,’ % c is his genius Mhinoha's 
functions are equally a matter of opinion , it is on the back of a 
man’s neck, oi Is tho servant of ehinowct and takes saci if Icn to 
him in Elimi, or lives m Elimi and comes to eai th when its waid 
dies, 01 18 a man’s shadow In BUmi, wheie ehinoxoa is also, or 
coiiesponds to ^‘re—a man's enemies (peihaps, lathei, evil 
spirits), to whom ho saciificea on tho load. 

We leach a somewhat different cycle of ideas when we find 
elnnoha legaided as a * bush soul ’ injuiy to which means sick 
neas foi the human being It is also said to be the ’king of the 
bush ’ and to bp richer than ehmowa , when lb receives a sacn- 
hce, it is satisfied and turns its back The prevailing view is 
undoubtedly that eln bnnga a child from Elinn but is not identl 
cal with it, some say that the dead go to Ehmi and are 
reborn seven times m the same or another family, alternately 
as male and female Though theie is some fonfubion between 
the ahiy they seem to be clearly distinguished fiom the man 
himself , they are real geuii, but so fai bound up with their 
human counteiparfc that Ins health is hometimes ipgaided as 
dependent on the state of the bush ch% On the whole, the 
ehinoha la a bad genius that leads a man astravj spoils things, 
and, so far as the identity of man and eh%xH accepted, refuses to 
remain in this woild The word eln Is found in Kukuruku in 
the form ez%y with which may be compaied the Ibo ejqS cgi. 

{d) Iho —Among the Ibo, who number soveial 
millions, there is much diversity of view ; but only 
a small peicentage ot the tubes have been ade- 
quately investigated; the folloAvuig summaiy 
lelatea to the Awka and Asaba disbiicts West of 
the Nigci the belief is that an entity known as 
sometimes iclentiiiecl Avith ef 4 , sends the new human 
being into the Avoild ; the leinearnated person and 
the reincarnation aie known lespectively as ago 
and mmgoy The dtis normally a dend peison, but 
in some areas may be the father oi piofcher of the 
child* East of the Niger the bv is^in the mam, 
like thmgay a peisonal protective deity , with only 
slight traces of a connexion with the reincarnation 
behef ; there is no explicit Rtatoment that the U 
sends a child into the world* The ihnga may per- 
haps be equated with the qhetsiy especially if, 
as seems probable, it is etymologically oonneoted 
with JBfik aJianay the piomise to return to the 
other world. The Ibo are quite clear in tlieir 
belief that a peiaon Is rempamated, noimally in 
his (or her) ovm family, at any rate if he' has been 
buried with his fathers ; children of tender years 
will assure the inquirer with the utmost solemnity 

1 A peisonal protective spirit. ' 2 ISvU apirlk. 

? r represents a breathed r. 
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that they are then deceapsedgiandfatheis oi giand- 
niotliers ; and the identity of the ancesioi is deter- 
mined by divination A child that speaks before 
it opens its eyes is said to be i elating what it saw 
in Owamwo and is at once exposed m the ctjoijia ; it 

15 also asserted that a man who has been unlucky 
in one existence may decide, on opening Ins eyes 
for the first time in a new life, that it is the same 
world in which he was unhappy befoie, and resolve 
to give up the struggle, wheieupon the new-born 
child dies on the spot 

The 1 elation between ci and aqo^ west of the 
Nigei , may be compaied with that of godchild and 
godparent ; the relation sets up a bai to marriage, 
and a man may not even many into the umimna 
(sopt) of his Cl , two people who have the same 
may not marry, noi yet may then children, though 
appaientiy a man may marry the fellow nwago of 
his sister There is a saying that the child who 

16 one’s ago [mvago] should have been the child of 
a man’s o^vn loins , both must be of the same 
qiiartei ; if the ci has no hen of his own, the 
ago inheiits the property Cmiously enough, the 
onye bi ow&, the reincarnated peison, who is sent 
into the woild by the (living) h, and who ought by 
analogy to stana to the child in a closer i elation 
than the h, is in point of fact regarded as a com- 
parative stianger , he may come from anothei ebo 
(quarter) or fiom a difierent tube altogetliei, and 
ins litual piohibitions do not concern the child, 
who has to observe those of his 

There aie tiaces of the view that h and nwago 
form two links in a continuous chain, at any late 
where the ci is not a living person, tho nwago of 
one generation being the oi of the next , and this 
ailbrds a satisfactory explanation of the views as to 
prohibitions At the same time, it must be re- 
membeied that the is properly a personal pro- 
toctive deity, m fact a personal alose^ and that 
the facts aie, in other diiections, best accounted 
for on this hypothesis; it must not, however, be 
forgotten that cast of the Niger an alos^ may be 
the ciy or, accoiding to another account, may itself 
bo lemeauiated East of the Niger also we some- 
times find the view that the ago goes to the next 
world witli a dead man, while the oglisi pegs that 
represent it aie thrown away ; so that heie the 
ago IS regal ded as the ci; it is, at any rate for a 
time, to some extent repiesented by the vdiHe^ 
or ancestral figuimes, Cunously enough, the 
uynnnna (sept) claims to have a collective ago^ just 
as it has a coUeotivc nthhe^ though in the natme 
of tliinga ail ago which sends to this world a coi- 
poration, not individual human beings, is unthink- 
able 

West of the Niger thei'e is a good deal of con- 
fusion between U and ert» wlii^ is pioperly a 
genius, and may perhaps originally have been a 
hroath-soul (cf ICukuruku eti, * bieath ’) ^ If this 
is the case, eri is now none the less distinct from 
the man, foi ceiemonies aie perfoimed to bring it 
to the house, and in many oases it is identified with 
e 5 i» Perhaps two streams of belief flowing together, 
one pdacing li in Owamwo, the other locating on 
in this world, have coalesced, so that ideas associ- 
ated with came to be attached to eri, and vice 
mfsa. 


J The following’ forma may be compare dl j 


Edo 

Sobo 

Kukuruku 

Xbo 

ehVf Hi 

Of. ftiso the und^ 
1 0ho j 

)ubtediy related 

m j 

1 ivords for * ear 
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It has been pointed out that the woids aham 
and ikenga aie in all probability connected ety- 
mologioaily , it is by no means unlikely that Ua 
and aklama are from the same loot , foi la and net 
may well be alternative foiins of a siiihx, and the 
iiansition fiom Lula to hla is a well-established 
phonetic change in W. Afiica Theie is some 
leason foi suiiposing that the oiigmal idea is that 
of a piomi&e, though m Ewe the teiin ^Scisiis now 
used in that sense, while aldama has become a 
genius; but fiiitber reseaich is needed in othei 
areas before any definite pronouncement can be 
made It is tempting to connect the lOot ha avlUi 
the Egyptian ha^ which was a double of tlie man 
and believed to be after death, with the mummy, a 
denizen of the tomb , ^ but, though there aie clear 
traces of mummification in W. Ahica, probably 
due to Egyptian influence, and though nothing is 
moie piobable tlian that Egyptian ideas in bia- 
veismg the continent would have undeigone fun- 
damental changes, theie is no positive evidence to 
connect any ot the beliefs mentioned above with 
any ai tide of the Egyptian cieed ^ The possibility 
of Egyptian influence must, liowevoi, be kept in 
mind, tor Egyptologists appeal to accept the evi 
dence produced by L. Fiobenius® as to Egyptian 
influence in the present Yoruba aiea in the 6 tli cent 
B C That the terms of the Yoiuba language show 
no connexion with tliose cited above is oi noimpoit- 
ance, foi theie can be little doubt that the Yoiuba 
tube has come down fiom the north and may 
not have been in occupation of the aiea in 
question, if indeed it existed, at the period in 
question. 

2 . South Africa*— In many parts of S Afiica, 
and sporadically m othei parts of Africa, there 
IS a belief that the dead aie tiaiisfoimed into 
ceitaiii species of animals, or at any rate that they 
assume this foim to appear to the suivivois, it 
has been maintained, not quite convincingly, that 
some Bantu tribes^ siipx>ose themselves to be 
transformed at death into then totems This 
belief IS, liowever, definitely reported fiom tlie 
west coast, among the Siena and the Twi, as well 
as in the noith-east of the Congo Free State 
Among the Zulu the tianstormation is supposed 
to be into a species of serpent. 

3- Madagfascar. — In Madagascai the belief in 
tiansfoimafcion is also found, though heie doubtless 
of Indonesian oiigin ; and we see a difleient lot 
in the futuie state assigned to vaiious social 
grades, tins is of couise a common featuie of 
eschatological doctrine not connected with the 
theoiy of moral letnbution 

4 * CentralAustralia,— According to Spencei and 
Gillen, the tribes of Oontial Australia boheve that 
children are reincarnations of then ancestois 
(totem) and are continually lehoin,® but the 
testimony of Strehlow, a witness ivell acquainted 
with the language of the Aiunta tribe, directly 
contiadicts this for he maintains that the native 
belief IS that the soul of every man goes at death 
to the Isle of the Dead, theie to be annihilated 
by a flash of lightning; in certain cases it iB 
believed that a totem-ancestoi is himself lehoin, 
but after this remeamation he does not return. 

1 See art DiU'rii and Disposad op tum Bead (Eg-yptian). 

2 In mofiein Egyptian folklore tho eriimlod bj 

Seligman With the is held to be tho spuitual counterpart 
of a man, which has nothing to do with his immoi tal soul , it 
plays the part of a good oi bad angel rt is of course possible 
that this resemblance to present day W Afncan beliefs is due 
to convergonoe, we can hardly assume that both ate suiiplo 
replicas of ancient Egyptian beliefs, nor yet that the course of 
development has Uecn identical , but there iS at least apnnut 
/acte case foi inquiry. 

3 CTud 4/* Spr</jahi Berlin, 1012 

4 See ait Bantu and 8, A^hioa, § sf. 

6 Snencer-GiUena, pp, 128, 127 , Spencer OfllCnh, pp 146, 174, 

6 OMu8, xci. 11907] 286, xoii £1007] 1^8 ; sea also literature 
below. 
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Strehlow’s account of Aranda (Arunta) belief 
IS as follows 

The totem ancestors dropped some of their chunnga, which 
were txansformed into trees, rocks, etc , from which pioceed 
latapa, these aie completely foimcd boys and gills of leddish 
colour and have both body and soul , they are invisible to oidm- 
aiy mortals When a woman passes a spot (Luanalala) vvheie 
the tiansfoimed body of an ancestor is, and whet e consequently 
the latapci absocmted with that ancestui dwell, one of the 
latlei, when it lecogni^es a auiLable {i a of the coirecb clan) 
woman, enters hei body and causes various symptoms The 
child belongs to the totem of the ancestoi associated with the 
spot 

There 13 a second method by which an ancestor impiegiiatea 
a woman, hut this does not seem to imply any kind of leincar 
nation, though the ancestor is c tiled m both cases the ininr/uhna 
of the cl) lid The ancestor is said to come out of the eai 1 h and 
thiovv a small bull loaiei {namatum) at a suitable woman, in 
whose body it takes human foim 

Both kinds of impregnation are said to be e(iually frequent, 
and the ditteionce is lecognizcd in the face of the child, which 
IS naiiow in the first, broad in the second kind 

An can also, very rarely, enter a woman's body 

in pel >5011 , and a child thus oiiginated has light hail , m such 
a case the soul goes at death like other souls to the Isle of the 
Dead, and is annihilated by a flash of lightning Theie is 
thmeforo no question of lepeatod leincai nations, and only in 
the thud case can w’o really speak of an Aranda belief in the 
doctiine, so far as can be seen fiom Stiehlow's nanative 

This account agiees with much of what is 
lepoited by Spencer and Gillen,^ though these 
authois speak of leincaination of ancestors^ they 
leally mean an incarnation of spiiit-ohildien left 
behind by the totem-ancestors And even among 
the Aianda we hear of the totem-ancestois^ living 
in watei -holes 

Pci haps it IS most probable that large local 
vaiiations of belief account best foi the diheiences 
between Stiehlow and tho English authois In 
this connexion the account of K H MafchewB ® is 
of intoiest, though it must be lemembcicd that 
lie IS piobably lelying on infoimation deiived from 
othets Some of the Chingali believe m lepeated 
luincai nations of ancestors, and a change of sex i 
ocouzs each time others say that women aie not 
lemcarnated and consequently deny at any late 
the change of sex, the noithein Chingali deny 
the leincai nation cieed altogether and come very 
neai the doctrine set forth by Stiehlow for the 
Aianda 

5, Other areas, — The totemxsm of Indonesia® 
and Oceania® has been traced both by Wilken and 
by Piveis to the belief that the saciosauet animal 
species IS the lesidence of ancestial souls Trans- 
migiatiou theoiies aie also found spoiadically lu 
New Guinea ) and N and S Ameiica The 
Boroio Indians of Biazil believe that they become 
auiia buds aftei death and in di earns, othei 
tubes say they pass into other birds. The aram 
IS kept as a pet and mouinod at death, though 
the wild bud may be killed for its feathers ] yet 
the IIoioio say, ‘We are arara' Accoidmg to 
von den Steinen, the earliest foim of the belief 
was that the native said, ‘I have a biid,’ not ‘I 
am a bird,' which dies at night and which lemains 
as the natural foim of the peison when a magician 
01 othei evii-disposed being hinders his letuin to 
human foim {t.e causes his death) But it is only 
in paits of Austialia and W Africa that these 
foiras of eschatological oieed aie an element of 
real impoibanee, 

LiThkATURE — J G. Frazer, xii , SihhoQ'i ap7iy and 
Gcne'ial Indp'c, s v , , -^x-^vii, C1S98] 386 , N, W, Thomas, 

Anthi opok(?ical ItepoH on Bdo Speah tnr/ FcoplP8 ofMgena, 
Bpts., London, 1010, Antktopaloffical Iiepo7tm t7ia tbo Speak 
mg Peoples of Nigeyid, 6 pta , do 3912-14; K. von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturuollem J^ential-Draailiens, Berlin* 
1894, pp 868, 612 , B Hagen, £/niei* den PapuaSi Wiesbaden, 
lS99,p 226, A va.nGtinnQp,TadouettoUmt87nedMedagascart 


1 Spencer GiUen^, pp, 150 f,, 161 

2 Spenoer-Giliena, p 446. 

8 Proe Rop, Qeog Boo, Queenslandt xxu. 1^9073 76 f. 
4 Of, Spencer Qilieni*, p, 148. 

® See art, iNnoNPsrANS. 

See arfcb AnSTHAtiAsrA, MatrANjssuNS. 


Paria, 1%4, li [loii] 78, M Delafosse. 

Haut Senegal Nzoci , Pans, 1912 , C Monteil, LfS Kha&8<mU\ 
do 1915 , C Strehlow, ‘Die Aranda und Loritm SUmme in 
Zentral-Auqli alien, 'in Yoog sladt VolUr-Mnseutn F^ankjurt 
(iJ/,l908ff,i n [1908] 61 a, etc N W TlIOMAS 


TRANSMIGRATION (Buddhist) — Theoieti 
cally Buddhism teaches neither the existence of 
the soul noi its txansiiiigiation, but insists on the 
levolution, or ‘stieam' {samsfira)^ uf existences 
In its piactical induence on the populai mind, 
ho\v(3vei, this doctiine amounted to much tho same 
as any othei doctiine of tiansmigiation It amal- 
gamated everywdieie with the animistic conception 
of the soul, whethei human 01 othei , it insinred 
the people with the feeling of a ceitam continuity 
of hfe-ielationships thiough vaiious existences , it 
impiessed the populai mind with a degiee of fatal 
i&m — the belief that eveiy event in one’s life was 
the lesulb of past deeds. The doctiine, when foi 
mulated, contained moie 01 less sensuous clescrip 
tions of the bettei lives in the heavens, besides 
bonifying details of puigatoiial existences , and 
these aspects of the teaching lesulted in thegiowth 
of a icspeetable volume of visional y iiteiatuie 
dm mg the comae of the history of the religion in 
vauous oountiies ^ Thus, in spite of the highei 
doctiine of the ideal Buddhist pei fee fcion mm7vano^ 
and m spite of the psychological and metaphj- sical 
foimulations of the teaching of hmma and okitta, 
the Buddhx&t conception of ti ansniigrafcion may be 
ti Gated in the same categoiy as othei doctimes of 
the same kind 

According to the legulai teaching, the samsdm 
consists m an indefinite 1 evolution of renewed 
existences pioduoed and piolonged accoidmg to 
the qualities of the karma ), which is the 
matiix as well as the ms a tergo of the enduiiiig 
existences It is said repeatedly 

‘No bcKinning is known of the eternal revolution 
of the beings, sti earning; and flowing to and fro (in the ocean of 
biiths and deaths], being coveted by ignoiance and 

fetteied in thiist <tatiAd) '2 

In this vast ocean of renewed births theie are 
innumeiable sti earns of existences, conditioned by 
their respective deeds and retributions, flowing 
umnteiiuptedly not only in the continuity of the 
individuat being but also in the solid aiity of a 
group of existences Now the gioups of existences 
aie classified into five gatis (‘couises,' ‘modes of 
life’) — the heavenly life, the human life, the 
animal life, the ghostly life, and the puigatoiial 
(01 hellish) life; ox into six, by adding the asma 
(01 fmious spirits).^ Anothei oiassUiciiUon is that 
of the hhava (‘being ') 01 loJca (‘ realm,' the cosmic 
lusUllation of beings) into three — the foimlass 
heavens, the heavens with foims, and the material 
woilds with desnes and gieed ^ In this connexion 
it IS to be noted that the Buddhist doctime of 
tiansmigiation emphasized the affinity and solid- 
arity of the Icarpia and all its consequences within 
a gioup of existences, whether a specific woild in 
the cosmic system, tho local division of the abode, 
or the class division in social life; in short, any 
and evGiy link, material, physical, moial, emo- 
tional, intellectual, or social, is the cause and a 
manifestation of the sohdaiifcy of existence due to 
the common karma. The pimciple of the solid 

1 In Sa/ihyutta nildya-f li 264-263, Maha-Moggalikna, tho 
great} di ample of Buddha, well veraod m supernormal abtain- 
nients, narrates to his fellow monk Lakkhana his visions of 
beings torUued and piulfted in the pui^atorles and the carries 
of fcbeir sufferings Thenoo we have ft long senes of simiku 
nairatives, for which see, e g,. the ' opiining of the Tifahfthastu 
(ed E, SdnarL Pans, J882-97, 1 ), or B. Nanllo, A Gdtaloffm m 
tM Ohmese Tianslation of the Puddhist xnpifaila, Oxford, 
1888, nos 661,677, 679, 706, etc. 

2 SaihyuU(i>niMva^ iu 178 f , etc. 

s See ait Oosiiqooirr AXh OofsMOiiOut (Buddhiafc), SI 

4 The live or six oiicles are graphically represented m the 
hhamelidkra (the cycle of existence), for which see ewt 
on the Middna (vol I p« 
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anty is the and its manifestation is the 

hhciva or clhatu^ the lattei of which means the 
ehaiacieiistics (common to the beings within a 
gioup), the specihc cucle of existence, community, 
coinnion destiny. 

How the elifterent dhdim aio pioduced, what aie the 
leoiprocfll actions and reactions of the p<i 3 'chioaI factors and en 
\ itorimental faciois in tlic pi 000*151 of the development of leu mft , 
aie the conditions of the individual laimn being attracted 
to and incorpoiated Into the common rt/ifdti— these and associ- 
ated questions gave rise to varied speculations in the Buddhist 
schools, the whole foiming a web of subtle argument ami 
grotesqiio faac>, m which ara mingled Buddhist cosmology, 
psychology, ethics, and sociology This is a subject whioli 
nvvciits fuithpi investigation i 

The piactical efieets of the Buddhist doctrine of 
sainsdra were a deepening and bioadenmg of the 
feeling of the continuity of life. TJiougli often 
vulgai ized tliiough its amalgamation with animistic 
beliefs, the cllect of the doctiine "was to extend 
aitection and attachment m human relationships 
to the foiinei and coming lives, even to animal 
and j)lant life, which was held to be continuous 
Hiid closely associated with human life, and to 
elaboiate those aentimeuta tUiough the belief m 
doepei causes, lemoter connexions, and wider 
aspects of being than those of the pi esent life 

This point Clin bo iHustiated from the folk lore and litoratuie 
of evQiy Buddhist ppople, and one of the floweis of romantic 
litciatme-— the JapancSit literature* of the 11 th cent — is domm- 
alcd bv this Hontiment of continuity Theie the delicate yet 
Slrong tie of human aliection W'as associated with the idea of Its 
coiitiimity thiough lives beyond death, as well as with the idea 
of nature inspired by physical auirQundmga and then 
fhauges Uiifoi fciinately both W O. Aston and Kail Floienz, 
m theii histones of Japanese htemtuie, haidly touch this point 

Anobliei point in the effect of the teaching of 
mmuma i& the belief in the occasional appeal ance 
of peisoiib who can lemombei then former lives 
In fact, it seems that Buddha himself regarded 
this faculty as one of lus supeinoimal attainments 
{iddhi] and one of the ciitena of saintlmeask 
Everywheie inBucJdhi&tliteiatuie we find mention 
of the thiee special faculties {tevijiti) — the divine 
vision, the divine heiiiing, and the clear recalling of 
one’s foimcr lives {pvbh^nivdm). This belief gave 
rise to aiicb liteiatuie oiJdiaha {q v.) and the allied 
Ixteiaiuie of Nidcma and AvadanUi which aimed 
at supplying that belief with oonciete illusti ations 
and immesamg believeis with the close association 
of the lives of Buddha and Buddhist saints with 
those of all othei beings, besides inculcating moials 
by the stoims Thus it was no wondei that some 
poisons claimed to have the same faculty, whethex 
by chance or as a result of training. The folk-loie 
and legends of Buddhist countu^s aie full of 
instances, and a notewoithy point in them is that 
many of those endo\Yed persons are children, whose 
lemembrance of then own former lives is mostly 
said to lose its vividness as they grow older.® 

hnniATonE —See artt OosMociONy and CosMOXor,Y (Buddhist), 
JiSTARA, Kami A, aud the Mteiature cited theto, 

M. Anesaki 

TRANSMIGRATION (Celtic) -i. There aie 
two passages which clearly assert the belief in 
metempsychosis among the ancient Celts Csesai 
{de Bui. Gall, vi H) tells us that the piineipal 
point in the teaching of the diuids is that the soul 
does not peiibh, but, after death, passes from one 
body into another Biodoiue completes the 
evidence of Gsesai and states it precisely 

< Among the Galatis [Ouula or Geimane] the doetiino of 
Bytiiagoraa pi ©vails, nameb", that the soule of men are immortal 
and after A fixed numhei of years begin to Uve again, the soul 
onteilng into a second body ' (v, 2S). 

But is Diodorus giving the teaching of Pythagoras 
or that of the Celts? If the foiiner> it.would be 
wise to attach only a lelaiive importanoe to the 

1 Of li, 140-177, and arfcfc ABumnAiurA 

Kosa VyakhyI, OasMpaoNT Aim Dosmodogy (Buddhisii) 

' 5 369 LafcftdiOi Heam, Qlfomfigs %n Buadha-FmUs. Boston 
and Ke w York, 1B97, ch, x, j H. Fieldihg, Whe Soul of u FeopSe, 
Bondoii, 189S, pp 324-348* . 


precision of Ins woids, if the lattei, it must be 
admitted that, accoidiiig to the belief of the Celts, 
the passage of the soul into anothei body does not 
follow immediately upon death, and that, while 
the soul awaits its leincai nation, it continues to 
live, though iiiulei conditions which aic not tho^e 
of the life on eaibli This inteipietation -would 
make it possible to leconcile the passages in Caesar 
and Diodoius -with the evidence of ancient wiiteis 
who haie tiansmitted Celtic conceptions legaiding 
thefutuie life in winch the idea of meteinp&ycliosis 
does not occur 

Diodoiub goes on to bay . 

*TboieforG, duiin!> the funerals of the dtad, tlioy throw into 
the funeial pyie Ictteis wiitten to the dead lelatues in the ev 
pectation that the dead will lead them ’ 

It seems, thei cfore, that the man whose body was 
burned acted as a messengei between the ming 
and the ancestois whom lie was about to meet 
again in the oUiei woild It is the idea of the 
iininoi tality of the soul and of anothei woild that 
IS emphasized hy the Latin wiileis 

Valerius Maximus {li vi 10) tells that theie 
ivas an ancient custom among the Gauls of lending 
each other sums which iveie repayable in the louei 
woild, so fiimly weie they peisuaded of the 1111 - 
inoitahty of the soul Pomponms Mela (111 2), 
aflei stating that, acooiding to the druids, the soul 
IS eternal and that tlieic is a second life among the 
mcmeSf adds that they bum and bury along ivith 
the dead UimgR ivhich aie useful to the living, and 
that, formerly, they postponed the settlement of ^ 
business afiaiis and debts until the time ivhen 
debtois and creditors would meet xn the lowei ^ 
woild j theie weie even people who voluntaiily 
cast themselves into the funeial pyie of then 
kindled in the expectation that they ivould rejoin 
them m the new nfe. The idea of a new life attei 
death and befoie leincamation was thu^^ one of the 
most olieiished and deep-seated beliefs of the; 
ancient Celts. As to ivliere that new life ivas' 
spent, Valeiius Maximus and Pomponms Mela 
employ the ordinal y teiins of Homan mythology 
for the othei woild {infe? 05 , manes) , but Lucan is 
not content with that supeificial assimilation 

* You asfuie us, Dnuda, that it is not the silent divclling*? of 
Krebua nor the pale lungdomB of Bib who inhabits tht doptiis, 
at which the bouIs aiuve , the same bicath directs then 
meinliera in nnothei woild poibe aho and, if youi songs 
decUue what can ho known, death is in the heait of a long liie’ 
(P?ia7salta, i. 44D-460) 

Theie has been an endeavoui to fix the meaning of 
' 01 be aho * In the Latin of the time of Lucan it 
can mean only ‘another legion of the earth* and 
not ‘anothei celestial globe ^ (see S Ileinacli, BOel 
xxu. [1901] 454) 

The ooiumentanes on the few and vague Gieek 
and Latin texts which beai upon the ancient Celtic 
belief in metempsychosis do not lead to any fuither 
pieoision In particular, we cannot doteimine 
whether the teaching of the Celts was bon owed 
from the Pythagoiean school. Such was, however, 
a tiadition of antu^uity The passage from 
Diodorus quoted above lacks clearness, but as 
early as the beginning of the l&t cent.’ B.c 
Alexandei Polyhistor (nag 138 [FHG in. 239]) 
wrote that Pythagoias had the Gauls [TaMra^) as 
disciples. Timagenes (ap. Amrmanus Marcelhnus, 
XV 9) seems to connect tlie oiganization of the 
druidic corporations with Pythagoiaa with regard 
to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Valeiius Maximus (ii. vi ) declaies that he would 
consider the belief xn the immoi tality of the soul 
a foolish thing if it weie not for the laot that the 
belief of the Gaifis on that mattei agreed with 
that of Pythagoiaa But the Celtic doctrine, 
though showing analogies with the Pythagorean^ 
doctiine, was not identical with it i it did not! 
distinguish between the fate of the wicked and! 
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that of the just ; the othei hfe le neithei a puiush- 
ment noi a iecoui]>enae, and, in fact, tlie idea of 
justice IS entiiely absent from the Celtic conception 

2 We have anoUiei souice of mfoimation in the 
legends pieseived by Iii&h epics, wluch tell of 
histoiical peiaonagoh and seem toi the most paib to 
be anteiioi to Chiistianity 

In the iiiiddlo ol the 0th cent of onr eia St Finncn met at 
Mne* Bile (Moville, Co Down) a iiaruoi named Tuan Mac 
Cauill, who lived all alone in hia don , at fiibt he would not 
allow the saint and his disciples to enter his dwelling, but he 
ended hy making them welcome and bhowung them hospitality 
They i of used to accept anything trom him, howe\er, until he 
had told them of his adventuies, which weie by no means 
OKlinai> Tuan Mac Oinill had come fiom yjiain to Ireland 
312 veaiB aftei the Flood along with the tu&t inhabitants, 
Paitholon, the son of Seia, and 24 couples When the number 
Of immigiants had mci eased to 6000, an epidemic deatiojed 
them one afiei another, until only one aunived to tell the 
tale, that one being Tuan Mac Oainll Foi 22 years he was 
the only inhabitant in Ii eland, then Ifemed, son of Agnoinan, 
wdio also came fiom Spain, landed on the ihland, after a atoun, 
with toui men and foui women On hig arrival Tuan wont into 
hiding , ho fasted foi three days, and, having lam down to sleep 
one night, he awoke in the moinmg in the form ot a stag He 
led thehaida of deer in Ireland nnbl the extinction of the lace 
of Nemed Then he became a boai , and lemained m that shape 
as long as the men of Seunon, son of Stariat, fiom whom the 
Fnbnlg aie descended, w'eie in possession of Ii eland He next 
became a vultuie duiing the reign of Beothach, son of larbonel, 
an ancestor of the Tuatlia D6 Danann , and, once naoie, a flsh, 
when the sons of Mil(i conquered IieHnd One daj ha was 
caught bj' a fisherman, brought to the wife of king Oanell, 
cookeci, and eaten by hei At the end of the usual period he 
was boin again as an infant and was Ctilled Mac Oanill, ^ e son 
of Oauell Up to his second birth as a man Than had liv ed 320 
yeais 100 as a man, 80 as a stag, 20 as a boar, 100 as a v ultmo, 
and 20 as a fish 

Ceitam details of this metempsychosis should be 
noticed ‘ in all his successive shapes Tiian pre- 
solved the conscioubness and leool lection of Ins 
pievious existences, and his human intelligence 
peisisted dmxng his lives in the bodies of animals, 
his metamorphobis took place only when he had 
leached the extreme limits of old age and deciepi- 
tude ; lb occuiicd only in the neighbouihood of 
the house m which he lived during Tus hi sb life as 
a man ; and, finally, his change of body took place j 
only after a fast of tluee days, 

Tiieie IS anothei Iiiah legend dealing with 
metempsychosis, though in a less vaiied and 
definite manner than that of Than — the histoiy of 
Mongdn, son of Fiachna, 

One day Mongdn had a discussion with his fih, For g oil, as to 
where king Fothad Airgdech, who was slam by the Ftan Oaoilto, 
had fallen It was agreed that if, m the spioo of throe days, 
Mongan failed to piove that Fothad had fallen at the liver 
Larne in Ulster, and not at Duftn in Leinstei, as Foi j» oil mam 
tamed, his goods and his person should become the piopeity of 
the Jill Mongdn's wife bioke into lamentations which in 
creased as the time went on, but Mongiu waited calmly m the 
finn belief that a witness would come from a distant countiy to 
attest the truth of his statement , foi Hong, In heaid the steps 
of the mysterious tiaveller horn afar On the thud day, at 
nightfall, a warrior appeared, who, when brought into the 
piesence of Foigoll, pointed out the exact spot where Fothacl 
had been burled, and even gave the inscription on his tomb 
While narrating the death of Fofchad, the wnirior called Mongiln 
as witness to the truth of his story, and named him by the name 
of Fionn The waurior was Caoilte, and Mongan was thus a 
reincarnation of Fionn, living about thiee centuries after hmi 
The legend guea ua no mfoimation about the incarnations of 
Fionn between the end of his fiist life and his reincarnation in 
Monadn, butpiobably they were sinularto those of Than Mac 
Oanfil 

Othei Irish legends allude to cases of meta- 
morphosis, but they do not seem to take place 
at the end of a life* There aie also epic stories 
presenting beings winch have had a second bn th, 
but those beings belong to the woild of fames and 
have no bearing uxion the study of human metem- 
psychosis. 

3. The Welsh lomancee also contain numerous 
examples of meta,moiphosis. Perhaps there are 
traces of metempsy<moais in the lomanoe of 
Taliosm, in which he tells in verse of all the places 
where he has been since the beginning of ■the 
world, and in the poem entitled Kat Uoddm 
(‘Battle of Goddeii^), in which the poet enumer- 


ates all the shapes %vlach he has taken swoid, 
fetai, book, eagle, ship, seinent, etc But tlie 
stoiy of Taliesm is piesurved only in hlSB of ike 
17th cent, and the ancieut poems attiihutod to 
the colebiated baid of ilie OLh cent cannot be 
eaihei tluui the 12th It is diihcult to disentangle 
tile leal archaic e)eiuenls con Lamed in them 

To sum up it IS practically only in the texts of 
the wnteis of antiquity that definite evidence is 
found of a Celtic belief in metempsychobis among 
the Ixish, metempsychosis is an exceptional pheno- 
meuou, a kind of pxivilege enjoyed by iieioes; 
what we find among the Welsh is aliteiaiy tiach- 
tion lather than the tiacea of an ancient belief. 
\YhatGV6r may be the ingenuity of modem scholais, 
it cannot on tins subject make up foi the lack ot 
documental y evidence 

LinsRATUKL — H d’Arboib de Jubamville, La Cyah mytlio 
loyiqueiTlandais ellamythologit celUque {Covis dehtte) atMe 
celtiquef 11 ), Pui'j, ]8b4 , The Voyage of Jh an, urn of JP'ebal, 
ed K Meyer, ‘With an Essay upou the liibh Vision of the 
haiipj Othcrwoild and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth,’ by A 
Nutt, Loudon, 1B96-07 G DOTTIK 


TRANSMIGRATION (Egyptian) ---Tlieie aio 
fchiee different ideas which leter to changes of 
peisonahty: (1) the union with a god, (2) the 
transmigi ation of the soul into an animal foi a 
life- tune, (3) the voluntaiy meianioi phosis of the 
peison tempoiarily into another foim foi liis own 
benefit 

(1) The dw^ne union is often stated, in the Booh 
of tJiQ Dmdy as ‘ I am lla ^ 01 ' I am Tfioth ’ , this 
wan the peison enteimg into such union with the 
god that he had all the compelling poiver and 
safety of the god Ey en in the eai liest insciiptioiis, 
on the oylmdeis befoie the ist dynasty, the dead 
is soUi or bi othei, to a god, or sQ7isen^ allied, 
associated, in touch, 01 united, with a god 

(2) The question of tranmiqrution has been 
disputed. The Gieok authois refer to it as an un- 
doubted belief ; but theie seems to he no Egyptian 
text Avhich lefeiB to the idea Two scenes have 
been su])posed to indicate it; these are judgment 
scenes (ISoti i. sarcojdiagus and tomb of Kameses 
III showing a pig being diiven from the judg- 
ment Yet, as leteiiing to justified men, it cannot 
be the soul driven away as a pig In most judg- 
ment scenes tlieie is present the devouimg nionsbei, 
a blend of hippopotamus and ciocodile, yvaitmg to 
devom the guilty; but no such nioustei appeals 
yvlieie the pig is, tand so it seems likely that the 
mg IS the tlesh-onting animal, diiven away so as to 
be quite apart fiom the justified king The Gicek 
testimony is so stiong that it seems unlikely to 
have all been deiived fiom the metamorphoses, 
As all the authoiB are poat-Peisian, it impossible 
tliat the idea really did blend with Egyptian belief 
duiing the Peisian occupation, when othei Indian 
ideas came into Egypt, such as asceticism Tians- 
migration is plainly stated in the KorB Kosmou^ of 
the Pepian period, probably about 500 b. 0.^ After 
this it is natuial that the Gi eok ■wiiteis, Heiodotus, 
Plato, Theophrastus, Plutaieli, and others, should 
ascribe the belief to the Egyptians of then times, 
unconscious that it was a new importation^^ 

(3) The belief m metamrphom (g.-y.) was geneiai, 
as a magic piocess. The earliest Egyptian tale 
imns on a wax model being transfoimed mto a 
living Cl oeodile, Tlie Booh of tlie Dead has a series 
of raagio chapters {76-“S9) to give powei to the dead 
person to be transformed into ‘whatever fomi lie 
pleases/ mto a golden hawk, a divine hawk, a god, 
a lily, the god Ptah, a pheemx, a heron, a swallow, 

X I RoselHai, Motimienii d$t Ovlto, Ixvi , Bha, 1884 ; f Q. 
Wilkinson, The Manners md Cmtams of the Ancient 
MgyptiariBi new ed , London, 1878, ui. 467. 

i W lifi FUndeis Fetue, Fersondl Meiigion in Bgi/pi before 
OhnMiamty, Loudon New York, 1909, pp, 4S^ 47. , 

8 $ae posa^gfee quoted m Wdkmson, ill 462-404. > 
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an eaith woira, oi a crocodile j and lastly the 
power of being united to its own body. The 
following examples aie parts of ohs. 86, 89, and all 
of 88 

‘ I am the Swallow , I am the Swallow I am the Scorpion- 
hird(or white bud), the daujjhter of R5, And that which 
I went m older to asceitain, I am come to tell Oome, let me 
entci and repoit m> niiasion And I, entering, andascpiiain 
mg who cometh foith through that gate oE the Inviolate one, I 
purify m>6Clf at that gleat stieam, where nij ills are made to 
cease, and that w'^hioh is wiong in me is paidoned, and the spots 
which wero on my body upon earth ar« effaced Here am 
I, and I come that I may overthiow mine adversanefa upon 
earth, though my dead body be buried’ (StJ) ‘For I am the 
Oiocodile god in all hie tenors I am the Crocodile god m the 
form of m lu I am he who carrieth off with violence I am 
the almighty Fish in Kamuiit I am the Lord to whom one 
bendeth down in Sechem ’ (88) ‘ Oh, thou who bringest , oh, 
thou runner who dwellest in thy Keep, thou great god, grant 
that my soul may come to me from whatsoever place wheiein 
it abideth Let my soul (ha) be caught and the spirit (Ulu) 
which IB with it, wheresoevei it abideth. Track out among the 
things In heaven and upon taith that soul of mine, wherevei it 
abideth ’ (89) 

LiTtRAruRE — J H Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient MgypU London, 1912, p 277, and works 
quoted above W M FLINDERS PRTRIE 

TRANSMIGRATION {Gieek and Roman) — 
I GrISBK — The notion of tiansnngiation (TraXiy- 
yevecrla},'^ i 6 the passage aftei death of the human 
01 animal soul fiom the moital body to a new 
incarnation in anolhei body of the same oi an- 
othoi species, necessaiily lests upon a belief that 
the soul itself la immoital, oi at any late more 
lasting than the body. Pheiecydes,^ who was 
boin about 600 ii 0 and is leputed to have been 
the teachei of Pythagoras ^ ^ which does nob 
necessarily mean moie than that he was eailiei 
in time— IS said to have been the lir^t to introduce 
the doctrine. On the obUei hand, Heiodotus^ 
declared that it was tho invention of the Egyjitians 
and was deiived from them by those Gieeks who 
adopted it, and whose names, though he knew 
them, he declined to mention It has been recog- 
nised that this IS an allusion, at least in pait, to 
Empedocles , foi Herodotus would have had no 
scruple m giving the names of Pheiecydes and 
Pythagoias, who weie already dead It is, hoiv- 
ever, impossible to accept Herodotus' account, 
because (1) the best authoiities are inclined to 
doubt whethei the Egyptians evei held the 
doc time in question,*^ and (2) the Gicek evidence 
indicates that the belief, if not indigenous, goes 
back to a i emote past. Moi cover, the notion that 
Pythagoias ivas influenced by Indian modes of 
thought with which he became acquainted in 
Ionia 01 elsewhere is altogether unconvincing. 
The truth seems to be that a belief in tho tians- 
raigiation of human souls into otliei bodies aftei 
death was a lelie inherited from the piimitive oi 
savage aiicestois of the Emopean peoples It is 
expressly attnbuted to the Gauls/ and lesb ex- 
plicitly to the Thiacians and Scythians.® In fact 
it must have developed independently in many 
paits of tho world, “ without direct transmission 
from place to place, especially in connexion with 
the idea that the limited supply of souls neces- 
sitates the leappearance of the same soul in 
various earthly bodies Thus in popular tales 
the change of a man into a beast involves the 
assumption that, though the body is different, the 
soul lemains the same 3 e , m the metamorphosis 
of Odysseus’ companions into swine their mtelli^ 
geuce remained unaffected Not that this popular 
tradition over became widely effective * except foi 

I Sei v» on hi. 68, 2 gimc( s V 

8 Diog haerfe 1. 118, vlii 40. ^ 11 123 

8 How and Wells, A Oom'inmtaYy on Beiodotu^i Loudon, 
1912, ctd loo , of ait. TjRANaMieiiArioti (Egyptian) 

OT, Oomporz, Gfeek Thmheis^ Eng w , London, IflOL 1 . 127, 

7 0»a de BHl Gall vi 14 i Dlod. v, 28 

8 Pomp. Mela, n. 18. » PC' ii 2 ft, 

10 Horn. Od X, 240 and the eohol 


one not veiy clear example,^ stone inscriptions 
show no trace of a belief m transmigiation, while 
Emipides lefeis to a second incarnation as an 
actual impossibility, whose realization might have 
been welcome as a divine instiumenb of disci imina- 
tion between the good and the bad ^ Bub, although 
there is nothing to show that the belief struck 
deep, 01 was eheiished outside coitain paiticulai 
cncles, it was brought into piominence by the 
leligious upheaval which undoubtedly took place 
in tlie 6th cent and became associated with the 
woiship of Dionysus and the Orphic cults Thus 
the notion that the soul is irapiisoncd m the body 
in a dungeon is attnbuted by Plato and lus 
coramentatois to the Oiphic mystics ® Two 
famous passages in Pindai piesnppose the doctiine 
of tiansmigiation In one of these Peiscphone 
sends the souls back to eaith in the ninth year 
when they have been puiified fiom then ancient 
soiiow,^ and in the other those who have thiice 
made then abode on eithei side of death aie 
destined at last to leach the islands of tho blest ® 
It seems more likely that Pindai derived this 
doc time fiom the Oiphic mysteries than indirectly 
thiough the Pythagoreans ** The prevalence of 
this mystical belief and its leligious potency aie 
illus tinted witli remaikable clearness in ceitain 
inbciiptions on golden tablets found in S Italy, 
neai liome, and in Crete, which aie chiefly attu- 
buted to tlie 4tli 01 6th centuries B.c. and published 
as an Appendix to J E Ilaiiison's Pj olegoniena to 
the Stitay of Greek Beligion^ Camhiidge, 1903, p 
660 ft. C)ne of these contains some woids winch 
foim pait of the appeal of the puiifted soul : * I have 
flown out of the soiiowful weaiyAVheel, I have 
passed wuth eager feet to the Cucle desiied ’ This 
refers to tlie mystical Wheel of Foi tune which m 
its i evolutions symbolizes the cycle of sucoeb^.ive 
lives necessary to be tiaveised by the harassed 
soul befoie its final release This specific cycle 
of piogiess, as well as the moie geneial concejition 
of a kiJaXos in human aftairs, is tiaditionally attii- 
buted to the Oiphic - Pythagorean spheie of 
thought’^ In the Orphic hymns® this has so fai 
developed as to include a statement that an exact 
repioduotion of the movements eharacteiistic of 
tiiQ present wmidd-eia may be expected when the 
1 evolving wheel comes lound to the same point 
again J but it is not easy to leconeile tins with 
the oppoitunity which, as we have seen, is given 
to paiticular souls to obtain then release® 
Aristotle’s leference to the Oiphic poems as an 
authoiiby foi the opinion that the soul enteis the' 
body from outside in the piocess of lespuation 
accords well enough with the doctiine now under 
discussion Fmfcher, the Oiphic prohibition of a 
diet of animal flesh, evidenced by Emipides and 
AristopbanesP^ points m the same dii eciion 

In popuiai estimations^ tiansmigiation is pai- 
tioulaily associated with the name of Pythagoras. 
Much of what has boon established as belonging 
to the Orphics, the imprisonment of the soul in 
the body as a retribution for past ill-deeds, the 
undeviating reeuirence of the cycle of existence, 
the piospeot ofloied of ultimate escape after puii- 
fication,^^ and the abstinence fiom a flesh diet — 
limited, howevei, by the leservation that xt did 
not apply to the flesh of such animals as are 

X Bpigt, ed. G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1878, p 304 

2Zre70 Fur 6531! 8 P W mB.Cmiyl <100 0. 

^ Frag. 96 Schr 0 oi h 68 

SB. Zeller, Dra-Soerako Philosophy, Eng. k., London, 1881, 
i, 71 ; but eee achol on v 104, 

7 See a note by the present writer on Sopli, hag, 871, 

8 Frag 228 OFraj? 226. 

10 Da Anim l, v 4106 28 ix Hipp 951 , Rctn 1032 
32 Of. Shakespeare, Merchant of Vamce, iv i. 181, Twelfth 
Might, IV ii. 64 

w Dioff Laerfc viii 14 } Zeller, i. 474, note 2 

X4 E. Rohde, PsycheK Tnbiingen, 1010, p. 166, note 2. 
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offeied in saciifice to the Olympian gods^ — is 
established foi the Pythagoieans by not loss 
convincing testimony. It would seem, theiefoie, 
that, when founding Ins biotheihood, Pythagoiaa 
appiopiicited much that was cliaiacleii&tic of con- 
Wipoiaiy leligiuus asceticism . Neveitheless the 
leincaination ot souls in vaiious bodily shapes is 
so closely associated with tlie peison ot Pythagoias 
that he must be held to have inculcated it with 
peculiai vigoui Theie is a good deal of legendaiy 
niattei lehiLing to him, most of wliicli can be 
tiaced to the authoiity of Heiachdes Ponticus ^ 

To this souice we owe the faraoua atoiv that it was permitted 
to l*y thagoi as to ictam the memory of his pievious inoainations, 
and that ho established his ci edibility on the occasion of a visit 
to the Heraium at Argos by identifying as Ins own, befoie 
seeing the msciiption, the shield of Euphoibas, son of Panthus, 
which ho wag heaiing when slain by Menelaus befoie the walla 
of Tioy ^ Ileiachrles was also responsible foi the statement 
that Pythagoias claimed to have lived as iEthalidea, the son 
of Hoimes and heiald of the Aigonauts, before he became 
Enphoibus, that iis ilSthalirtes he obtained from his father 
Ilctmes the offer of any gift he might choose save innnoitallty, 
and that thus ho received the privilege of lemembeiing his 
pievious foi tune while on the oaith and m Hades Aftei 
fiii])hoibus died, he became Heimotimus and subsequently 
Pyiihus, the Dehan hsheiman, befoie his final rebirth as 
Pythagoias ^ Fuithei, Pythagoias deolaied that aftei the 
lapse of eveiy 207 yeais hi3 soul leturned to the light of the 
sun & Accoidingly, if the bnth of Pvthagoias is placed in 672, 
the date of Euphoibns will be 1193 and of i'Ebhalides 1400 

Theie is, howevei, much botfcei evidence than 
these fables that Pythagoras seiiously taught the 
doctiine in the almost oontenipoiaiy verses of 
Xenophanes ® they say that once, as he w'as 
passing by, he pitied a dog that was being beaten 
and exclaimed ‘ Beat him no moie ; foi has soul 
IS my fiiend’s, as I lecognized when I heard his 
voice ’ It was theiefore his belief that the same 
soul could dwell in a beast as in a man, and that 
theie IS a umveisal kinship between all living 
things ’ He did not hesitate to ascribe reasonable 
Bonls to animals, holding that the activity of then 
leason was impeded by the unsuitability for its 
exGieise of then physical oigans ® Aiistotle do- 
sciibes the possibility of any soul taken at landom 
passing into any body as a Pythagorean fable “ 
The punishment of souls foi tlieii misdeeds by 
successive incarnations m coipoieal dungeons was 
a theme developed by the Pythagoieans m a 
manner liaidly to be separated fiom the Orphic,^® 
and the results of then joint influence are to lie 
found in the Platonic myths 
Empedocles in his poem entitled ' Purifications ’ 
(/ca0ap/iof) took ovei the doctime of tiansmigiation 
froin the Oiphic-Pythagoiean school without 
making any attempt to combine it with his philo- 
sophical system Indeed it is difficult to see how’* 
it was possible for him to advocate the immoi tal- 
ity of the soul consistently with his doctrine that 
the vitahty of the soul is the lesult of an aggiega- 
tion of coiijoieal substances. Thought and con- 
sciousness aie concentrated in the blood which 
envelops the heait.^^ Aristotle’s assertion that, 
jiccoidmg to Empedocles, the soul is compacted 
fiom all the elements^® is geneiaily disci edited as 
a misconception , and his furthex remaik m the 
same passage that each of the elements is soul is 
equally misleading But, even if the matexialism 
X Iambi, Vtt Ppih 85 , Anstoxenug, ap. Biog Lacrt viii 20, 
malceg tlie piohibition apply only to the ram and the plough-ox* 
2 Fauly-Wisaowa, viil 476 

2Hor Od I xxviii 10, Ov. Met \v. 100 ff , sohol Horn 
xvii, 28. 

4 Diog haert vlii 4, 6 , schol Ap Rhod i 646 j sohol Soph 
Ml 02 
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8 Aot Plae V. xx. 4 (H, Piels, Moxog) psp/w GmcHt Berlin, 
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Orphism see F. M Oomford, From Meligioti to Philosophy ^ 
Xondon, 1913. p, 108 ff, 
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ot Empedocles is somewhat less explicit than is 
sometimes lepie&entcd, logical jubtihcation is still 
to seek foi his pronouncement concerning the 
punishment of guilty souls in a puigatuiy lasting 
for 30,000 yeais ^ and his peisonal cxpeueuce of the 
wietcheduess of the wandeiing spiut which is hai 
assed by its weaiy passage thiough an and sen and 
earth ‘ Eie noxv liavo I been a youth and a maiden, 
a bush and a dumb fish in the sea.'' A disci imina 
tion of the degrees of tiansgiession is involved in 
the assignment of the leas base souls to the highei 
foi ms of animal oi plant life . these inhabit the 
bodies of lions among beasts oi appear as bay 
tiees in the woild of vegetation ^ llie best of 
them become piopheta, balds, physicians, and 
chief tainb, and at last lebuin as divine beings to 
the company of the gods ^ As a oonsetpieiice of 
this doctiine Empedocles, like the Pytli<igoieans, 
piolnbited the eating of flesh and the biaughtei of 
animals, which he stigmatized as the sheiUlmg of 
kindled blood, the luuidei of a son by hia fathei 
or of a fabliei by Ins son,® 

In BBveial of Ins dialogues, paiticulaxly m the 
Pheeduy PlicedrttSi Bepubhe^ and Plato 

associates the doctrines of the immoitality and 
pi e existence of the soul with ita tiansmigiatioTi 
The vaiiations to be found m his descriptions aie 
not of seiious moment and do not admit of being 
discussed in detail 


Accoiding tio the Pkuedop thoso who in this life have failed 
to emancipate themselves fiom the buidcn of the corporeal ele 
ment cannot use to the pmei element above, hut, being 
dragged down into the visible world, haunt huiuil grounds as 
ghostly apparitions until they are again impu'ioned :n another 
body Of these the sensual become asses or ahnilai animals, 
the violent and unjust wuhes oi kites, but those who, though 
lacking the philosophic- impulse to virtue, have lived an ordinal j 
respect ible life may become bees oi ants, or even men who m 
then next incai nation prove themselves just and moderate 
Only those who have devoted themselves in this life to philo 
Sophy are entirely exempt fiom any further iuoai nation and 
pass to the pure ethereal homts destined foi them in the upper 
woild 7 111 Pheedrm^ the souls of the dead are puiii&hed 
or otheiwise tieated accoiding to the raeasuieof then human 
actions for 1000 yeais, until the period of reincarnation arrives, 
when they are allowed a limited area of choice, bo that it often 
happens that the soul of a man comes into life as a beast, and 
that of a beast which had formerly been human again enters 
into the body of a man A muoii more elaboiato account is 
given in the myth of Ei the son of Arnienms, how a great 
vaiietyof choice comprising the lives of every animal and of 
men. in every condition is offered to the allottees whose time 
for reincarnation has aiilved The order of choice is detei- 
mined by ballot, but even the soul whn h drew the last lot had 
plenty of oppoitunities foi selection left The nanatoi of the 
myth was a witness of the choices made by some of the famous 
heroes of an tiquitj , how Oipbeuathose to be a6wan,T!hainvraa 
a nightingale, Ajax a lion, Agamemnon an eagle, and Thersitea 
a monkey, while Odv^seus, who diew the last lob, wearied of 
lus foiiner ambition, was delighted to find still available foi 
him thehfe of an oidinaiy man fice from all anxiety ^ In the 
Tt 7 /i(£U<i 10 the cieatoi fa-shiona as many souls as there aie stars, 
and distubutcs one to each star, in order that later, aftei a 
period of contemplation, they may be embodied inhuman foim 
If duimg the time of piobatiou the soul lived well, he would 
letuin to his etheieal habitation, but, if he failed, he would 
suffer a new incarnation at> a woman J and, If hlg wickedness 
continued, he would sink down among the beasls until his coi- 
poi eal tamts had been thoroughly purged away, In the nme 
dialogue Plato explains the evolution of birds and other 
ammals as aribing from the deterioration of human souls 
Birds, with then feathers taking the place of hair, aie developed 
from men who are harmless bubhaht muidcd The fom footed 
beasts of the earth were onginnlly men who had nevei given 
themselves up to the study of philosophy, since they no longei 
heeded the revolutions in the head, but followed the mipul&es 
of those parts of the soul which are situated in the breast n 


Clitics iiave not been entirely agreed as tolio-w 
fax Plato was a seiious believex in transmigration, 
some holding that the entire doBeiiption ^yas 
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of hoina,n souls, he cannot have extended his hohef 
to then xia‘='sage into animal shapes It should of 
couise be noticed that all these desciiptions, if 
not actually jiaits of a myth, have a mythical 
colouimg, and must he lead subject to the u^iin 
ing given by the Platonic Socuates in the Phoido ^ 

*Ko sensible man will affirm that these matteis took place 
o\acUr HI Ihc vvaj that I have desciibed But to hold that 
eithei this or soniotping' like ifc is the tiuih in le^mcl to oui 
souls and Lhtu habit itions, appeals to mo, iiow that the mul has 
been shmvn to he immo'ital, to be no umeasonable oi uni'voithy 
ventuie ’ 

Bo long as this limitation is homo m mind, tlieie 
IS no valid leason foi mis ti listing Plato’s hineerity 

Tiansiingiation does not coheie with the Stoic 
doctiine ot the soul’s natuie, but there aie some 
giounds for thmhing that Posidonius held the 
pre-e\istence and iramoibalifcy of the soul in the 
limited sense in which it was possible foi a Stoic 
to affiini them consistently with a belief in the 
^KTt^po3ffts.^ It was, inoieover, natuial that a Stoic 
should 8]ieak of a pei iodic i eincai nation ® as a 
consequence of the dogma that eveiy conllagration 
intioduccs a new cia in which the exjieiieiice of 
the past will be exactly lepeated But that oithei 
Posidonius 01 any of the Stoics believed in a senes 
of successive iiiccu nations within the limits of 
the GUI lent w'oild-pciiod is, notwithstanding the 
isolated statements of ceitain of the doxographxcal 
souices/ open to v eiy giavc doubt ^ 

Accoiding to Plotinus, the futiue destiny of the 
soul depends on the use it has made of its seveial 
functions and capacities duiiiig each paitioular 
incarnation Hence we should constantly stiive 
upward, not yielding to the images of sense oi 
carnal ciavings. 

Thus he who ha$ exercised hts human capacities asam 
becomes a man, but those uho have hveU by sensation alone 
become anitnah li, without yieMing to active passion, they 
have lemained nniner'sed m sluggish perveisity, tJiey may even 
become plants ^ There is always retiibution for an ill spent 
life the bad master becomes ft slave, the abuser of wealth a 
poor man , the man who has muidered his mother becomes ft 
womftn and is murdered bv a son "t On the other hand, those 
souls which {lie pure and have lost their attiaction to the 
coiporeal mil cease to be dependent upon body So detached, 
they will puiss to the region of being and the divinity, which 
cannot be apprehended by a human vision as if it were akin to 
the corporeal 8 

II. Theie is no evidence among the 

Romans of an indigenous belief m transmigiation, 
but several ot their poets acknowdedged the influ- 
ence of Gieek speculation, and ot Plato and 
Pythagoras in paiticular Hoiace mentions ^ the 
‘Pythagorean dieams’ of Ennius, who thought 
that Ills soul had once inhabited the body of 
Homer and earhei that of a peacock.^® Teigil, m 
a famous xiassage,^^ takes moie senous notice of 
Pythagoieanism, when he describes the puriflca- 
tion of Bonh in the nndei world, and then return 
to human bodies aflei the completion of the cycle 
of 1000 years Ovid inti oduces Pythagoras him- 
self making an eloquent appeal against the 
slaughter of animal life, based upon the identity 
of the soul-substance which permeates our bodies 
and theiis 

hnisiUTURE — The beat sources of information are the works 
ot E Rohde, T Gomperz, and E Zellei mentioned above 
For Pythagoras see ait Pithaqoras, cdso A. E. Chaignot, 
Pythagora et la philosophie pyihcigonewnnet 2 vols , Paris, 
187Bf and for Piftto J A. Stewart, Myths oj Plato^ Oxford, 
1906 ; and B S Thompson's ed of Plato, Mem, London, 1901, 
pp. 289-297. A C PEAITSOir. 
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sumption winch undeilies not only Buddhism and 
Jaimsm, but also the philosophical systems of the 
Biahmans and the whole ot Hinduism In the 
ancient Vedic peiiod it had as yet no existence 
At that time the Indian peoples weie still filled 
with a keen delight in life, and the righteous 
man looked foiwaid to eternal continuance of 
existence aftei death They believed that good 
men ascended to heaven to the companionship 
of the gods, and theie led a painless existence, 
flee from all eaxthly impeifections— a happy life, 
wdiich was usually depicted as an enjoyment of 
sensual pleasuies, but was yet occasionally con- 
ceived m a lug hex spiiitual sense The necess.iiy 
consequence ot this belief was the view (veiy 
laiely expiessed m the Veda) that the souls of 
tlie wicked ^'ank dowui into the abyss of hell 
This naive icpresentation of the sours fate aftei 
death experienced a leal change wliea, suddenly 
and without any ti ansi tional stages that w^e can 
peicGive, the Indian people was seized by the 
oppressive belief in tiansmigiation, which holds 
it captive to the picsent day The conviction that 
eveiy individual enteis again after death upon a 
new existence, in which he gathers the fruit of 
merit eaihei acqmied, and has to endure the con- 
sequences of sms pievioualy committed, meets us 
for the fust time in a work belonging to the 
second peiiod of Indian liteiature, the Salapatlia 
Brdhnmna, ‘the Biahmana of the hundred wav.? ’ 
Since then this thought has been regal ded in India 
as a doctiine that needs no pi oof, which only 
the adherents of a crude materialism could doubt. 
It IS a significant fact — to wdiich H. Oldenbeig 
fit St diew attention— that belief m transmigia- 
tion ab its very first apijcaiance m the liteiatuie 
assumed the foim of the haiassing thought of a 
continual iccmience of death How this belief, 
which lies at the loot of Indian pessimism, could 
take the place appaiently immediately of the 
innocent joy in life which greets us in the ancient 
tunes in the hymns of the Rigveda is an intei- 
esting question, but one that can be answered with 
only a certain measuie of probability Certainly 
the Indian doctrine of transmigration is not to be 
deiived from one definite souice alone , there aie 
undoubtedly several streams of thought, which 
hardly admit of being definitely traced, but winch 
were distinct in thoir oiigm In older to asceitam 
the main souice, we must have lecouise to geneial 
folk-ioie 

Among peoples in a low stage of civilization in 
very many parts of the earth there is found the 
belief that tlie souls of men affcei death pass into 
the trunks of trees oi the bodies of animals, but 
especially into the bodies of buds, leptiles, and 
insects Hence a choice is open to us between the 
following alternatives "VVe must suppose eithei 
that the Aryans of India, when they came into 
closer contact witli the rude aboiigmal inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula, leceivea fiom them the 
idea of the continued existence of men in animals 
and trees, and appiopiiated it to themselves, or 
that this conception had maintained its hold upon 
the lower strata of the Aiyan people themselves 
from savage iimea, and then in an age adapted to 
constructive speculation thoughtful men had set 
themselves to develop fiom it the theory of tiana- 
migi'abion. The second of theso two possibilities 
IS the more piobable. Whatever view, however, 
may be accepted as coirect, under any circum- 
stances the primitive belief — whether it be that 
of the Indian aboriginal tribes or that of the lower 
strata of the Aryan people— gave merely the fiist 
impulse to the formation of' the doctiine of trans- 
migration j for no primitive people possesses more 
than the conception of the immediate prolongation 
of human existence in animals and trees. Among 
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the AiyanH of India the theoiy, as it meets us foi 
the hist time m the liteiaiiire, appeals ah eady fully 
foimed in the shape of belief m a permanently 
continued but ovei -changing existence And the 
dilleient foims under whicli the individual lives 
aie m then lank, and the measuie of happiness 
01 iniseiy which they experience is legaided as 
dependent on inoxal conduct At the basis of 
the Indian conception of tiansmigiation lies the 
immovable conviction that thoie la no unmerited 
happiness and no uiimeiited misei y, that CEicli man 
shapes his own f oi tune down to the smallest details 
This conviction has given to the Indian people a 
powci to enduie sulleimg which has often enough 
excited the wonder of foieign obseiveis. 

Since tlie Indian lecognized that no explanation 
of tlie appoitionmcnt of happiness and misery, of 
joy and soiioiv, by the nioial state of the individual 
was to be lound m the piesent life, he concluded 
that man’s fate is detei mined by his good and evil 
deeds in a fonnei existence A moial qualification, 
theiefoie, accoidiag to this view, attaches to the 
soul , ami this coiiesponds exactly to the sum of its 
good and evil deeds, and demands reward or punish- 
merit in the next existence, if not m the piesent 
Gi anted, then, that we endmo in the piesent life 
the consequences of our own behaviour m the past, 
the conditions must have been piecisely the same 
in the pievious existence , the joy and soirow that 
w^e expel lenced theiem were again the coBsequences 
of 0111 own actions in a jneceding life, and so on 
without end For that pait of the individual, 
theipfoio, wdiich Avaa involved in the cycle of 
existences no begmnmg could he assigned It 
was thus that quite early m India the theoiy of 
the endless pie-existonce of the soul was developed j 
and the doctrine of the soul’s eternal duration in 
the tutuie was inferred accoidmg to the law that 
that which is without beginning is also endless, 
and in at coi dance wuth the ancient popular vie^y 
of the permanence of personal existence in heaven 
The lielief in the eternity of soul was foUow’ed by 
belief in the eternal existence of the universe 
Life for the ease-loving Indian was ovei shadowed 
by the belief m tiansmigration. The thought , 
of wandexing perpetually through the bodies of | 
men, animals, and plants, of being compelled m 
each existence to expeixence moie pain than joy, 
and poipotually to lenew the pangs of death, 
occasioiimly also to sojourn for a time in hell— this 
thouglit must have been dreadful for the Indian 
Noi would he he sulficiently compensated by the 
pxospect of being able to gam heaven by Ins merit, 
and to raise himself to dmne honours Foi with 
the very ascent to divine honouis no moie than 
a transitory success has been gained* Even the 
gods, accoidmg to the tiansmigration theory, are 
involved m the cycle of existence, the .sawdm, 
and must again descend to lowei forms of life 
■when their time comes round, that is, when the : 
power of former merit is exhausted through the 
enjoyment of divine position and honouis The ; 
popular gods, therefore, have ceased to be eternal and 
omnipotent beings, as they were m Vedio times, 
Accoidmg to this view, theiefore, the wheel of 
existence lolls on wnthont lest oi intermission, and 
huriles living creatures perpetually to xenewed 
suffering and renewed death. Naturally, then, 
the question must have been raised whether theie 
as no deliverance, no lelease, from this constantly 
renewed existence upon earth. 

The h^^pothesis that once in the course of time 
the previous deeds of a living being may meet 
■with their complete reward or pimishment, and 
thafc, therefore, the basis for a re*birth may and 
will disappear, was not made in Indiat According 
to the Indian view, when a living being diCi^ there 
alyays remains a remnant of merit and guilt still 


uniowaided and unpunished, from which isdeuved 
the germ of a new existence. Even fcaciiEce and 
deeds of piety or asceticism cannot delivoi from 
the necessity of lenewed biith and death. In the 
Sa^apatha Bnl/mana it ib said that the poweis 
of death which puisne men fiom one existence to 
anothei may he appeased by saci’ilicial otteimgs, 

; and that by such ofiermg-j release may be obtained 
fiom the let urn of death This tliouglit, however, 
is soon abandoned, and is supplanted by the con- 
viction that no sacrifices can do more than secuie 
tempo! ary happiness in liighei forms of exist- 
ence 

Since, then, in India it had become the supreme 
aim of spiutual endeavoui to find this release, the 
issue could not fail to be the conviction that 
success had been attained ; not by the way which 
had been previously folloi^'ed and winch no longer 
aftbrded inwaid satisfaction, but by the way of 
knowledge j which, m fact, might be trodden only by 
a few In the knowledge of the essential nature 
of things, which is veiled fiom ordinaiy sight, was 
found the means of deliverance from the piessuie 
of woildly existence. This saving ‘knowledge’ 
lemoves ‘ignorance,’ ^ 6 . the empirical view of the 
universe which is natural to man, hut is mistaken 
and perverted With ignoiance disappeais also 
desire, which fetteis man to existence, and is the 
cause of all action , as, on the othei hand, successful 
lesistanee to the desiies of the senses promotes the 
entrance of knowledge Saving knowledge has the 
powei — to use the technical Indian expression— of 
‘consuming the seed of works,’ and so malcmg impos- 
sible for all future time a continuance of niigiation 

The entire couise of thought as hitheito developed 
is alieady contained m substance in the ancient 
Upamsaas {g,v } For them saving knowledge 
consists in the lecognition of the sole existence 
of tlie Brahman, the sonl of the universe, of the 
illusoiy nature of tho phenomenal woild, and 
especially of the identity of the individual soul, the 
dtman , with the Bi ahman. In what way the saving 
knowledge is conceived in Buddhism, in the lehgion 
of the Jams, and in the philosophical systems of 
theBirihmanB(Sfinkhya, Yoga, Mlmaiiisri, Vedanta, 
Vaisesika, Nyaya), must be ascertained from the 
respective articles Gf. also ait. MoicsA 

LiTrRATURji — Leopold von Schroedei, Indims Liieratnir 
\iKid Oultur^ Leipzig, 1887^, A Barth, Relipum of India^ 
London, 1891 , E W Hopkins, Jielwion^ of India, London, 
1896 , P. Deiisaen, Philohojpixe doi iTpamshads, Leipzig, 1899, 
Eng tr , Edinliurgh, 1906 , A E, Gough, Rhdosophy of the 
Upaniishads,'^, London, 1891 , H Haig'h, Leading Ideas of 
HinduiBin, Loudon, 1003 Jt. GAUIIE. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Jewish) -Metompsy- 
chosia, or the migration of the soul (Heb, gilgUl, 
‘lotation’ 01 ‘cycle’), is a doctrine which foims 
part of a system of esotenc mysticism tolerated 
lather than approved or furtheied by Judaism. 
Its beginnings are difiiculb to trace. Whether 
they weie Egyptian oi Indian— probably through 
Gnostic or Manicliosan inteimediaries — this doc- 
time, no doubt, had to acconmodate itself toother 
Jewish conceptions before it could be assimilated 
and adopted, and it had to undergo such a profound 
modification as to give to Jewish metempsychosis 
a character of its own. 

The belief in the migration of the soul presup- 
poses the o^cistenoe of the soul t and a whole esotenc 
system about the creation of the soul, and the 
conception of sm and redemption, are the funda- 
mental principles upon which such a doctiine must 
rest. The relation between spirit and matter, soul 
and body* must be determined, as must the ques- 
tion of pre-exiatenoe as well as that of the finality 
of soul and body. An attempt will here be made 
to d 0 J ustico to these problems, however succinptly * ^ 
The questions Of punishment and reward, of Grpus 
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justice and moicy-j aie also involved It must be 
boino in mind that any theoiy, if it ivas to he 
accepted by Jews, had to be subjected to a piocess 
ot close adaptation to the fundamental piniciples 
ot Judaism, and must not run countei to the Law 
Now, it migiation ot the soul is to be accepted as 
a pait of philosophic speculation concerning sm 
and io(Iem])tion, it has to foinmlafce its theoiy m 
accoidance with Judaisin 

I Cieation of souls. —God is the cieatoi oi 
(veij^ thing , theietoie souls are liis cieation But 
does God continue Ills act of creation? Does lie 
continually cieate souls as soon as any human 
being IS ou the point of being boin ’ The answei 
of the believei in metempsycUoMs is that He does 
not Ills cieation came to an end with the close 
of the sixth day At the beginning the souls weie 
cieated The powei of God is thus limited to 
uhat He had done on that occasion Befoie cieat- 
ing Adam, God had finished the cieation of all the 
.souls of man, but, IIis woik of creation being 
ovei taken by the end of the sixth day, He did not 
continue it, and pioduced only those evil spiiits 
which hover between the puio divine soul and the 
eaithly matfcei (the marziqtm , see ait Magio 
[Jewish]) 

A distinct line of demaxcation is not drawn, 
howevei, and, as will be seen, a soul can assume 
the foini of a demoniacal spint The souls created, 
then, aie of a limited numbei, as the cieation Avas 
only a limited act, and had to come to an end at 
a definite pexiod of time These souls are God’s 
cieation, not any emanation from God. This 
veiy ebsential point bhould be roniembered, for 
it separates Jewish metempsychosis widely fiom 
Buddhist The souls at the end of the migiation 
are not absoibed into a kind of divine pantheistic 
fluid , they aie conceived as having an individual 
existence, they live sepaiately and fully conscious 
of then individuality , they diveli in the lieavonly 
halls 01 in Paiadise in lapt coutemplatiou of the 
divme gloiy , thither they aie allowed to return at 
the end of tlieir poiegiination through the lowei 
woild The souls of the boin and the unboin, of 
those who have alieady been m the sublunai woild 
and of those who have not yet been in that world, 
are divelling togethci in the heavenly halls, oi mthe 
tieasuiy of God (Dt No clear distinction is 

made between these two categories of souls. It 
IS all so vague in this ivoild of theobophic specula- 
tions, and contradictions are not seldom found, 
schools of thought have sorneiiines blended then 
teaching ivithout any succes.sful attempt at hai- 
monuing contradictory views. All that comes is 
readily accepted, so long as it is not diametrically 
opposed and so long as it comes as an ancient 
mystical tiadition. Thus the pie existence of all 
human souls aflects tho Messianic eschatology. 
The soul of the pie-existmg Messiah is fully con- 
scious of its oAvn individual pie-eminence m tins 
Avoild. Though a apiiit, the Messiah dwells among 
the othei souls, and He la fully aware of the tribu- 
lations of the people of Isiael , He weeps over their 
SufFeimgs and anxiously asks the angel ivho is in 
His company when the time will aiiive foi Fis 
revelation (M Gaster, Ohron, of Jerahmeelt Lon- 
don, 1809, XX. 9). Moses in his^ ascent to heaven 
sees the souls of the gieat and pious, of those ivho 
have lived upon earth, and of those who are to 
come to life hereaftei — among others David and 
Aqiba (i6.). This view is found also in the book 
of Enoch: and in other Apocalypses, though the 
theory of migration is not tliexe clearly connected 
with It, 

The one deflnite outcome is that no new souls 
are created for each child that is born, the numbei 
of souls being limited. Everything created has 
a specific purport, - Even the angels have not 


been cieatcd ivithout puipose They aie God’s 
inessengeis, they cany out Hm ivishes and com- 
mand‘d in the heavens above and on the eaith 
beneath, above all, tliey aie created foi the pui- 
pose of singing to then Mastei and ot jiraising 
Him in angelic chons Such, then, is the jmrpose 
of the eniiie cieation The angelic action is typi- 
cal of the luiman man, the iiiiihest and most jiei feet 
cieatnie aftei the migels He must by his action 
appioacli the divine, and Ins whole life must be a 
long-faiistained hymn of praise to God But man, 
made of the dust of the eaith, cannot rise to aith 
peifection unless the divine soul lifts him uj) and 
unless the divine Law guides him steadily iipwaids 
tow aids heaien His life is a constant stiuggle 
between the giossly matoiial inclinations inheient 
in Ills eaiUily natuie and t lie high bpiiitual piompt- 
ings of Ills divine soul According to the a\ ay in 
which he inclineh, las soul Avill become moie oi 
lebs contaminated by the i on tact w ith mattoi , it 
will lose moie and moie oi its spiiitiuil lustio and 
puiity Foi man has absolute fxee ivill ; he is 
mastei ovei bis own actions This is an axiom , 
otlienvise the whole principle of lew aid and punish- 
ment has to be abandoned And yet, wuUi that 
naive incon&istoncy so chaiacteimtic of this mystic 
piiilosophy, piedcstination is not excluded. No- 
thing happens wduch has not been pie oi darned, 
yet no attempt is made to budge this gulf 

2, Incarnation of souls, — The souls have been 
cieated foi a specific use , they must entei human 
bodies , but the choice is not left to them, eithei 
of the bodies to be selected oi of the time ot entiy 
and the time and mannoi of exit As soon as a 
Avoman conceives (see ait. Birth [JeAVish]), an 
angel appeals before God AVith the .sperm, and Go<l 
deciees the tutme lile of the yet unboin babe Its 
whole life is theieby deteimined — whether it will 
be iich 01 poor, high -stationed oi lowly, wise oi 
foolish, long-lived or shoit lived, good or bad, pious 
oi wicked , even its future helpmeet is pioclaimed 
in heaven to the joy and satisfaction of the heavenly 
hosts. In order to obviate too glaiing a contia- 
diotion m a later version of this legend of the 
'Cieation of the Child’ (see Ga&tei, Jera/mee^, 
IX 19 f), the moial qualifications of the futuie 
man and woman have been omitted. The soul, 
xvliieh ifi veiy lelnotant to give up its heavenly 
abode and enter the liuman body, e^'pecially if the 
shell IS that of a wicked one, is foicibly seized 
by the angel and earned thiough tlie bliss ot 
heavon and the agony of hell, to see the leivaid 
foi good actions and the punishment for evil deeds 
Although the soul foi gets it all with ontiy into 
this world, yet a dim recollection lomains, a sub- 
conscious image, which is the guiding pnnciplc in 
elementary recognition of good and evil Eveiy 
man has Avithm himself a standaul of nght and 
wiong given to his soul in its piemundane exist- 
ence Another version {Z6h^r, ii 966 fl’ ) describes 
the incarnation of the soul in the following maiinei 

God created all the aowls from the hegmnhig, in the very 
form in which they would affcerwaidfa appear m this woUd 
He beheld them and saw that soma of them would be wicked 
At the time when the soul is to descend, the Loid ce-Us it and 
says, * Go to such and such a place ’ The soul leplies, ‘ Lot me 
remain heie and not be defiled in that other Avorld ’ The Lord 
answers, ‘ From the beginning thou hast been created for the 
purjiGse of gottxng into this woild ’ Then the soul aubmits* 
and descends against its will. The I/aw Avliich helps the soul 
says to iti ‘ See how the Lord had meroy on yon lie has given 
you Hi 8 piecious pearl (the LaAv) to help you in this Avorid, so 
that ye may leturn pure/ But, if Men with sin, the soul must 
obtain puriiloatton so as not to bo delivered to^Gehinnom; for 
two rows of ang'els and demons arc waiting foi the soul { the 
good to lead to Eden and the evil spirits to Gebmnom ; and 
to be saved from punishment the soul migrates from body to 
body 

3 Life of the soul ou earth 5 mig;ration ; defeat 
of evil spirits,— Now the soul begins its course 
upon earth. It must endeavour to obtain the 
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absolute masteiy ovei the body and not to become 
its slave In the hist entiy the soul is absolutely 
pine and without blemish It is not met by the 
obstacle of ‘oiiginal sin’ The piinciple upheld 
throughout is that ‘ each man dieth by lus own sin ’ 
(Ezk 18 ®^) But the weakness inherent m inattei 
soon makes itself felt, and, moieovei, theie aie 
the temptations placed in its way thiough the 
envy and spite of the evil spnits {mcizzit/ini)^ Avho, 
though they pat take of some smiitual chaiactor, 
aie impel feet compared with the pme soul, and 
aio anxious to dxag it down to then own level 
A still gieatei cause lies at the loot of this 
attempt of the evil spiiits to lead the puie soul 
away- — a desire to fiustiate by the means of sm 
and transgiession the divine plan of creation 
God lias cieated the woild and man m it foi His 
glory Thiough tiial and tzouhle man must win 
the Clown of eternal bliss The finite numbei of 
souls foims part of this divine jilan A teim is 
theieby set foi man’s spiiituaiization, for an in- 
finite nuiiibei of souls might make that end im- 
possible of being reached But, as there is a 
limited number, it is obvious that tlie desiied 
consummation would set in as soon as the last 
soul had passed thiough the human body, oi, 
rather, had entered the last human body For 
then all the souls created would have fulfilled 
then mission upon eai th, and all the human beings 
through whom they had passed would have reached 
the highest degiee of moral development of which 
they were capable, so that the piogress of mankind 
and of the vvoild would have attained its ultimate 
goal, or, to put it m the woids of the mystics, tlie 
Kingdom of Heaven upon eaith would then be 
established, the time i cached for the advent of the 
Messiah Alieady in the Talmud the saying is 
found, ^ The son or David will not come before all 
the souls in bodies will come to an end ’ The 
power of the evil spiiits would then he entuely 
bioken, and only good would leign in the world. 
The spiiita, theieroie, tiy to entice the soul and 
defile it by all manner of temptation and sin The 
result IS that the contaminated soul must be kept 
out of the heavenly bliss, and the divine plan is 
effectively checked. Like a 'shell’ {q^Ufah)^ the 
evil spirits suiiound the soul, making the mateiial 
covering still moie impenetrable to light and truth, 
as they are clinging close to the body like an addi- 
tional coveiing In the latei development of this 
system the evd spiiit ‘cleaves’ to the body of the 
person whose soul is to be obstructed, and the spiiit 
IS then called dihhUq It has enteied into a inoie 
intimate connexion with the body, and la no longei 
an outer covering, or oiigmating from the 

‘other camp,’ the sitrd ahatdlu 
But the demons stiive in vain to impede the 
steady development and unfolding of God’s plan 
They may delay its speedy consummation j they 
cannot indefinitely frustrate it. The soul ivhich has 
been contaminated can be purified again ; the sin 
committed can be atoned foi, and even here the 
means is given to the soul to achieve its own 
puiification. The soul letains its own conscious- 
ness and IS bensihlo to its own failings \ it lealizes 
the bitterness of punishment and the tiagedy of 
not being allowed to ascend on high and stand 
again before God in its pristine purity. For it 
lilts about the woild as a disembodied spirit, 
hovering between heaven and earth, and waiting 
for the chance of atonement or pumahment* This 
comes to it by being re-emboclied, and thus the 
soul migiates fiom one being to another. It is 
not made clear, however, whetjier the soul in this 
new incarnation remembers its former existence 
or whether it realizes it when it is leaving this 
second body, and continues its migiation until all 
the biemisli has been eliminated. This transmigia- 


tion is thus the means of defeating the woik of the 
evil spiiits, of hastening the emptying of the 
divine treasury of unboin souls, and of bunging 
about the close of the cycle and the advent ot the 
Messiah, 

4, The justice of God.— (n&) Theo'imof uwu'ids 
and jpunish^iwnts — The niigiation of souls is made 
to fccive anothei and atiil higher and inoie direct 
purpose, the justice of God The grave pioblem 
which has haunted eveiy foina of faith has been 
how to leconcile the happmess of the sum 01 and 
the trials and sulleiings of the pious and good 
with the justice of God Eveiy lehgion has 
endeavouied to form a theodicy Most of them 
have relegated the solution of tins pioblem to the 
life attei death, fiudmg the answei in lewaids 
and punishments to be meted out in anothei world 
filled with bliss and unutteiable toinients Such 
teaching presupposed the eternity of the soul, and 
in some form 01 another a combination of soul and 
body it the latter is to sullei the torment of hell, 
unless it was supposed that the souls would con- 
tinue an individual conscious existence capable of 
enduiing toiments as well as lejoiomg m heavenly 
bliss Tins is, however, not the place to follow 
fuithei this extremely complicated pioblem It 
wms, aftei all, a subtle way out of the dilliculty, 
and it was not quite free fiom a possible reproach 
of selfishness. The goodness of the soul 01 the 
puiity of life obtained fox that individual soul 
alone happiness and bliss. No one else was 
diiectly benefited by it, except perhaps that sucli a 
good and pious man seivod as an example to others 
But the woild in general appaiently had nothing 
from him, and ms viituous life led nowhere 
except to his own exaltation Not so with the 
belief in the migration of the soul Here, upon 
eaith, in the sight of all, the smnei — whosoevei 
he might be — had to expiate his sins Heie he 
had to suftei for the wrong committed, and heie 
obtain, as it weie, the pass foi the heavenly 
regions By this slow puiification and reunion 
with the other puufied souls, moi cover, a cycle 
was completed, at the end of which the Messianic 
period would begin By his actions the whole 
world would benefit, and the geiieial piogress and 
welfare of mankind would be hastened and con- 
summated. 

Thu<j the soul of Adam, because he had sinned, had to begin 
a period of migiation thiough othei bodies and thus pass 
through Pavid, who, the sin which he had committed with 
the wife of Uilah, impeded the oomplete purification of Adam’s 
soul But, by its final entry into the last descendant, the 
Messiah would also bung about the desired result meant by 
the divme plan when Adam, the first man, was cieated 

iThe soul of Abel passed into Moses, 01, aceoiding* to another 
theory, tho soul of Adam passed Into Moses, who sinned at the 
rock, and then into David, who sinned with Uriah’s wife, and, 
finally, into the Messiah, thus linking the fiiet with the last 

Theie aie, as ifc weie, successive incarnations of 
the same pie existing soul, and for their sakes the 
world has been cieated There cannot be^ any 
doubt that these views are extremely old Simon 
Magus raises the claim of foxmei existences, lus 
soul passing through many bodies before it leaohes 
that knowm as Simon TIio Samaritan doctnno of 
the taMh teaches the same doctrine of a pre-existing 
soul which was given to Adam, but which, thiough 
successive ‘ incarnations ’ in Seth, Noah, and 
Abraham^ leached Moses, for whom it was origin- 
ally foxmed and for whose sake the ivorld had 
been created. The element which is absent here 
IS that of migration for the purpose of purification, 
The latter gives to ‘migration of $ouU’ a peculiar 
character* Not only is the world peifeoted. there- 
by (Uqgiin)^ but the sinner expiates Ins sin in this 
world in the new existenda in which his soul re- 
appears. It may enter the body of a pious man^ 
ana by hia good deeds he will cleanse the dross 
still adhering to the soul and facilitate its ascent 
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on high If the pious sufiei, ifc is only and solely 
for sms committed in a pievious existence, and 
thus suffeiing is not a punishment foi sins now 
coinnuttcd, but a ^ pui gatory ’ for evil deeds of a 
foiiiiGi hte TLie explanation of the piospeious 
sinnei is not quite so cleai Ileie use had been made 
ot the othei doctime of punishment and rewaid 
aftei death The sinner beiielits from the good 
deeds that he had pei formed in a pierious exist- 
ence He piospeis now, so that all his lewaid is 
eaten np by him in tins world, and nothing hut 
punishment and tortuies is leseived foi him in 
tlie life after deatli This piesiipposes that the 
soul of the wicked la beyond ‘ redemption * m this 
world, and is sent to Oelunnom foi punishment 
This seems to he the view taken hy * the Saba ’ in 
the Zdhflr in the passage quoted above (§ 2) The 
cycle of the soul is thus broken. It is not made 
quite deal how it is to be completed , but it seems 
that, according to some, a soul winch has just 
sunk to this lowest level of contamination, instead 
of being sent to Gohinuom, becomes an evil spiiit 
in this woild, winch ig anxious to enter living 
bodies foi toiinent 01 foi that punishment which 
ataits fiom the lowest rung of the laddei and is to 
lead up to the highest without recoin se to punish- 
ments in ‘ hell ’ Such a soul becomes a dihhuq. 
To Gvoicize it, to flee it fiom tins temporary exist- 
ence as quickly as possible, and thus hasten the 
new cycle of evolution, is a meiifcunous deed, a 
real tiqqun^ an ' inipiovement^ and peifeotion 
Ko attempt is made to leconoile these two 
sepaiate systems of punishment and lewaid ; they 
aie often mentioned side by side in the Zdhdr and 
othei kabbalistic tieatiaes In the Taigum to Ec 8® 
the sutVeiing of the pioua and the happiness of 
the wicked have aheady been explained in a some- 
what sumlai mannei, inasmuch as the pious 
snhei foi small sins in 01 del to entei afterwards 
diiectly into heaven, and the sinnei enjoys the 
fiuit of some good deeds heie, so that heieafter he 
IS to go stiaight to torment and punishment, 

{h] Kabbahstic theory — The kabbalist, however, 
adds and supcrimpo&eb the new theory of sufFeimg 
and happiness, not for sms and good deeds pei- 
foinied ill the person’s lifetime, but for sins done 
duiing previous existences The punishment was 
expected to fit the crime. Thus, if a man had 
sinned by his eyes, he would be leborn blind ox 
suffering with Ins eyes, and, siimlarly, every other 
pait of the body would then be affected by the bin 
committed through that part in the piovious ex- 
istence. Moial sms would have to be expiated in a 
similai mannei 5 foi , according to some 01 the oldest 
and most acoi edited teacheis, transmigration is 
not limited to that from one human body to another 
human body, The soul of the wicked passes also 
into annual bodies corresponding with the ohai- 
actei of the sin. In latex schools the tiansmigra- 
tion has been extended also to plants, stones, and 
metals. As an example of the formei it may be 
stated that the soul of an adulterer passes into the 
body of a female stoik, for it is believed that the 
storks punish adulteiy with death.^ Thus an 
explanation was found foi the piohibition of 
mixing vaiious kinds of seeds and fclie cross-breed- 
ing of animals, for they disturbed the normal laws 
of nature and caused gieat suffering to the souls of 
snob mixed products. Similarly, the peculiar 
command of marrying the deceased brother's wife 
{yibhUr)’^) has its leason and justification in tins 
doctrine of migration. The soul of the childless 
man cannot return to its source, for the soul has 
remained barren and is cut short in its earthly caieer 
befoie it has been able to pa&s through ail the 

1 The Heb name fot 6tork is MsUhtihi wbicb, by a papular 
etymo%y, may be explained to mean ‘the ebaete’ or 'fehe 
pious * , 


stages of puiification. Hence the leason why tli 
child boin was to be called ‘ in the name ’ of tliedf 
ceased, though it does not follow that it must be.'i 
the same name. In fact, the child of Kuth, whic 
was a ‘restoiei of souls’ to Naomi, did not heo 
the name of Kuth’s dead husbcind The new-boi 
babe would leceive the soul of the dead and cor 
tinue his earthly life 

5. Number of migrations. — Theie is a dilleiene 
of opinion as to how many tunes a soul woul 
migrate befoie it had lun its eiitiie coiuse Th 
majoiity of kabbalisbs incline to the opinion tlni 
no soul migiates thiough moie than tliiee bodies 
The leal coiuse is that m which the soul he 
poifoimed the whole of the 613 couimandmonts c 
the Law, by which alone peifecbion is atUinec 
For the shoitoonnngg in one existence the soul 1 
punished in the next, and then also peifoinis sum 
good deeds Othei s think that the soul passe 
thiough a gieatei nuinbci of changes Itishel 
that the fate of the soul of the smnei is decide 
aftei thiee inigiations, at the end of which 
thoioughly wicked soul becomes an evil spiiit — 
demon— while that of the pious may be leincai 
nated times without numbei. In this case tb 
ascent of the soul from the lowei to the liighe 
degiee of punty and poifection is asseited 

0 Various other theories ; purposes of meters 
psychosis.— It is hold that huildeis of theTuwc 
of Babel were divided into thiee oategoiios, whio 
Aveie punished in accoidance with the degiee c 
wickedness of which they w^eie guilty. The fm 
lost the unity of language, and weio diapeise 
upon the face of the eaitU. The second — a moi 
daixng category — Avexe changed into all kinds c 
animals, and their souls were sent into animg 
bodies. The thud— the thoipughly wicked sectio: 
— were changed into demons The change of th 
body of Nebuchadrezzar into a wild animal, a 
told by Daniel (Dn 4 ^^), lent furtliei conntenanc 
to the possibility of a human soul dw^eJling in a: 
animal body The lules for slaughtciing specie 
animals and foi the blessing by which the cuttin 
IS accompanied rest upon the same pimciple 0 
thereby possibly saving a penitent soul fiom clAvell 
mg too long in the body of an animal It 1 
liberated by a religious act which assists it 1 
its fuither migration. All this foims pait of th 
tiqquni the impiovement and perfection of tli 
woild, the preparation foi the Messianic rub 
The covenant before Mt Sinai was made by Go< 
With all the souls winch He had created . ‘ Neithe 
with you only do I make this covenant and tin 
oath j hut with him that standetli heie with u 
tins day before the Loid our God, and also wiL 
him that is Aeie with us this day’ (Dt 291^^*] 
foi He did not speak only to those who were there 
but also to those who weie not theie on that day 
m their mateiial form, h,&, m human bodies. 

By this niigiation of good souls to good me: 
and contaminated souls to smnera and evil-doers , 
ceitain affinity of souls Avas established, Avhioh le 
to the identification of such souls in the vaiiou 
stages. As mentioned befoie, the soul of Abel 0 
of Adam Avas that of Moses, and the souls of th 
ten blethers of Joseph became the souls of iJie te: 
martyrs whom the legend desciibed as contempoi 
aiies. In fact, this tendency of recognizing th 
older souls in moie lecent bodies developed in th 
later schools of kabbahstic speoulatxons establishoi 
by Luna, Vital Calabrese, aiid otheis into i 
logular system. Lists have been diawu up am 
hooka have been compiled {Bepher Img-QilguWm 
Fiankfort, 1684 ), in which the reincarnations of th 
good and evil men of the past have been dul; 
leooided. Such spiritual genealogies— if we ma; 
use such a teim— have found their way even mt 
bibliographical and lustoncaH compilations. Ii 
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addition to the complete reincaination, theio came 
thene^^el doctime of impregnation (^Mur) The 
soul of a good man is sometimes not stiong enough 
to fight succes‘>fully the temptations of the woild, 
and anothei soul is tempoiauly giaftod upon that 
which he alieady possesses, so that it is made 
almost unassailable The oidei teaching luns that 
the spill tnal toices of man aie legularly heightened 
on Sabbath eve by the tenipoiaiy addition of a 
new soul, ivhioh depaits with the close of the 
Sabbath In the same manner a soul is giatted 
temporal ily on to the pious man The object of 
all this IS to hasten the jjeifection of the world 
and the advent ot the Messiah By means of 
migration the soul has fullilled the object of its 
eieation — to pass thiough man and to lift man 
highei and to bung him neaiei the dmne This 
doctime, being a justilKation of God’s ways with 
men, is, at the same time, a souice of comfort to 
the pious, and a souice of teiioi to the sinner. It 
xeoonciles man to sufleung and trials, and at the 
same time explains the hidden meaning of many 
a law and ceiomony which seem obscuie It is a 
vindication ot the divine chaiaclei of the Law, for 
its ultimate zesult is to be the rule of heaven 
upon eaith. 

7 . Date and origin. — This doctrine of migration 
IS nowliei e to be found systematically developed 
Wheiever it occuis, it is tacitly assumed as Avell 
known, and no explanation is given m detail. It 
has, theietoie, been pieced togethei and locon- 
structed by the piesent writer mostly trom the 
Zoliaiistic liteiature, viz the ZdJia'i ^ the Zdhar 
HdclCtshy and the Tiqquntmj which lepresents a 
moie 01 less homogeneous view on migiation, 
whenevei it is referred to While these ate by fai 
the most complete writings, they aie by no means 
the oldest This brings us to the question of the 
date and probable origin of this doctime among 
the Jews 

All the beginnings of esoteiic teaohmgs aie lost 
in the mist of antiquity, and, when such doctrines 
finally see the light of day, they have, as a rule, 
a long histoiy behind them. It is, theicfuie, a 
fallacy to date the origin of metempsychosis among 
the Jews from the time when it becomes known 
publicly m the 9th 01 lOth century The masters 
of the occult science nevei doubted its Jowish 
chaiacter 01 its old oiigm. Was it not part of 
that heavenly mysteiy handed down fiom Adam 
on thiough all the gieat men of the past ? With 
gieat ingenuity they endeavouied to find pi oofs 
for it in the Sciiptuies by means of an exegesis 
which was fantastic in the extieme A few 
examples xvill suffice They aie taken at random 
from the Zdhetr, and thw are found m large 
numbeis in Manasseh ben Israel, Nwhuat JJayirrij 
hk. IV chs 8“-10. 

^TiU Uiou teiurn unto the gfround* (Gn 8i0) ig interpieted to 
mean that the body alone leturns to the ground , the spuit, 
however, is leborn. 

‘ Nalced bhall I leturn thither ’ (Job JL^i) uiterpieted htei- 
ally aa meaning ‘ to the womb/ i e being reborn 

‘The word which he commanded to a thousand generations* 
(Ps 1058)10 interpieted to mean that it refers to the same boul 
jiap‘<ing through innumeiable generations, for God’s command 
iiad been given once to all the souls, and these souls are re-' 
jntainated over and over again 

‘ One generation goeth, and another generation oometli ’ (Eo 
li) The fact that the passing away of the generation is men 
tioned first is a pioof that thib nni^t have existed before, 
othoiwisQ it ought to lead ^ohe geneiaiion oometh and another 
generation goeth * 

‘ Which are already dead more than the living which are yet 
alive ' (JSo 4 ^) is inteiproted to mean that the living are still un- 
certain aa to the future fate of the migration of their souls 

A proof of ‘ impregnation,' or the addition of a soul, is also 
deduced from the following verses . * Ye shall therefore separate 
between the clean beast and the unclean/ etc (Jjv 202t), mean- 
ing that a clean aoul shall be added, not an unclean. ‘ Shall 
flocks and heids be slam for them, to su^ce them?' etc, 
IW, la taken to mean the addition of soule, ‘0 God, the wod 
of the sIpMta of all flesh / etc (Nu 16 ?^), means also thoae that 


are added to stiengthen them ‘should one man ein ’ whose soul 
pioved too weak, as it had no suppoit ‘ Doeth good to hie own 
soul' (Pi 1117 ) means that a imn attaches another soul to 
himself 

The letteis of the name of Ad(a)ni have been 
taken as the initials foi Adam, David, il/obes, and 
il/essias , hence iL was pioved that the soul of 
Adam passed thiough all these The letters 
of the name M(o)sh(e)h (Moses) 4116 the imtials of 
il/o'tjes, 5'eth, and J/abol (Abel) , hence the soul of 
Abel passed through Seth to Moses The nuuiei ical 
value of the letters of the names of the ten 
tubes coriesjionds to the numeiical value of the 
names of the leputed ten sages wlio suileied 
mai tyrdom These examples could easily be multi 
plied fiom latei kabbalxstic liteiatuie, but they all 
follow the same line of aigument Theie cannot, 
however, be the slightest doubt that the doetiine of 
metempsychosis was honowed from othei religious 
systems, and is not Jewish at all It williemain 
an open question wbethei the denial of the lesui- 
icction of the dead attiibuted by Josephus 
XVin, 1 4 [16]) to the Sadducees implies denial also 
of reward and punishment, 01 whethei it extended 
only to the life beyond the giave, and that they be- 
lieved in the reward and punishment in thi*^ woild. 
His allegation that they believed that the soul 
died with the body is too stiange to be acouiale 
The vindication of God’s justice would most easily 
be found if it means that the soul migrates fiom 
one body to anothei, aa they did not deny the 
divme ongm of the soul. AVliatevcr the remotei 
oiigm of it may be, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the atmospheie of Palestine was satuiated with 
mystical and esoteiic teachings of eveiy kind, one 
among them being that of metempsychosis. The 
Gnostics and Manichooans held fast to it, Neo- 
platonism did not deny its possibility, and thus 
almost insensibly it crept into Juuaibni, The 
Palestinian Taigumim show traces of it, inasmuch 
as m some places they speak of a second death (so 
Dt 33^), winch can only mean at least a hfo twice 
lepeated upon eaith , this is possible only if the 
soul migiates from one body to another (so also 
Bahya, ad he, ; of also Targum to Is 22^^), 
Saadya Gaon (1 942) in the lOfcli cent, inveighs 
against such tenets, held, as he says, by a ceitain 
Karaite sect, although it was piobably lather a 
mystical heterodox section of llabbanite Jews 
who behoved also in the niigiation of souls A 
few con tunes later Abraham Bedaiesi (1280), a 
lationalist philo&ophei, in lus lettoi to H Solomon 
ben Adieth, no. 8, protested against this doctrine j 
but they weie the only opponents, for the wave of 
mysticism 'wm rising steadily with the narrowing 
of the political outlook and the change of social 
conditions, With the appeal ance of the ZdJiSir 
the older kabbalisLic literatuie was puished into 
the hackgiound, and many an ancient mystical 
tieatne was foi gotten, unless it became embedded 
in the Z6hdr — the treatise by * the Baba,* * the 
venerable* (i,e Eab Hamnuna), in the form of 
a commentarj'' on the Biblical sootion ^Mishpditm/ 
Ex 22, which is found now m the Z6Mr Bx 
94a„jx4^ In older writings, and Bdhir^ and 
in those of Nafimanides (1263), B, Solomon, ben 
Adreth { 0 . 1300), and Isaac of Akko (c 1330), faint 
traces of this dootxme can jbe detected, They 
show that in these mystic schools echoes of the 
older theory of metempsyohosia had been heard 
and recorded. Whenever referred to, it is always 
an ancient tradition^ 0mce .the iBth cent* the 
Z6kdr has swayed the nund of the larger section 
of a Jewry despondent nnd broken by luthless 
persecution. 

The dark Middle Ages began for the Jews •when 
they came to on' end for the other nations m 
•Buiope,. iThe •writings of Bekanati {lUh oeni) 
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and Bahya (14Ui cenfc.) piopared the way foi the 
development 

Palestine — in a lessei degree the adjoining 
Babylon — seciaa to have been tlirougliout the centie 
of mystical speculations Tliithei Nahinanides had 
gone, and a great school flourished in Akko for 
some cen tunes from the 1 2th onwards. The flow 
of the Spanish emigrants at the end of the 16tli 
cent was also to>yards Palestine In Safed there 
aiose the school ot Luna (1634-72, commonly 
known by the initials of his name Ari=i^abbi 
Isaac Ashkenazi), Vital Calabiese, Coidovero, 
Poppeis, and otheis Among othei doctunes, they 
developed, in the writings Kavvandthy 'Es Hayim^ 
etc , much fmthei the tenets of metempsychosis as 
a punishment for the wicked and an exalted re- 
mcai nation for the pious. The txqqjln^ oi impiove- 
ment of the woild by delivering souls fiom tlie 
chain of migration, became one of the pi eminent 
featuies of tins school, which led to that of the 
Hasidiin Bemaikable legends of such dehvei- 
ance aie liencefoith told Eveiy pious and great 
kabbahst peiformed them, none, howevei, so 
eifectively as the mastei Lima himself The 
histoiy ot the dehvexance of such a soul m Safed 
IS one ot the most vivid autobiogiaphies of a 
‘wandeimg sour (hrst published in the 'Emeq 
hnm-MeleUb of Naplitali Hei;;, Amstexdam, 164S) 
The belief that coitain peisons aie the gilqul of 
other peisons who bad lived before them is still 
ationgly held by those to whom the Zdhcii is an 
inspired hook and the teaching of divine levcla- 
tion. This belief stiengthens in them the concept 
of God\s iighteousness, and the conviction that, if 
the time were hastened £oi ail the cieated souls to 
pass thiongh the human body, the advent of the 
Messiah and the Kingdom of God upon eaitii 
would be hastened 

LirMHATCKE —The books mentioned in tho course of this 
attempt at a synthetical exposition of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis— the tnst of its kind — form the only Ijteratuie that 
can profitably be mentioned Manasseh ben Israel, Nishma} 
bk iv , treat'i it apologetically A Franck, La 
Kabbale\ Pans, J8'W , A Jellinek, £ettr zitx Ge'^i.h det 
Knbbaldy Leip/iy, 1851-62 , D. H jfoel, SohaVy Leipzig*, 1841), j 
have incident illy, of course, referred biiefly also to this 
appaiently unimportant section of kabimhstio Zohaiistio BpeGu» ! 
lation See also liteiature to art IvADKAtA 

M. Gaster 

TRANSMIGRATION (Teufconic).-lt is clear 
that the do obi me of mebempsyohosia was held hy 
the eaily Teutonic peoples, though the amount of 
evidence is limited and for the mo&t part dates 
fioni a time when heathen beliefs, if not foi gotten, 
were at least misundei stood Such evidence as 
exists IS chiefly derived fiom Scandinavian lecords 
The only leference in early poetiy is to be found 
in B^gui^arhmya Jitnn shammct^ 45, wheie Hogni 
lefuses to hold Biynhild back from self-desti no- 
tion 

‘ Let no man stay her from the long journey, and may she 
never he bom again {apirbonn) * | 

Moie sfciiking evidence for the belief is furnished ’ 
by the piose passages contained m MelgaJcvi^a 
liprvar’^ssonar and Helgakvi^a Hundingshana^ li 
At the end of the former it is said that Helgi : 
and Svjiva, the heio and heroine, 'were bom again 
(enc^rSorwi) ; in the latter -we are told that the 
heroine Sigidn was Svdva Teinearnate, and latei 
that both she and her husband Helgi Huudingebani 
werh boin again as Kdia and Helgi Haddmgjas- 
kati. A reference is given to KdxaM^i a poem 
now unfortunately lost, which dealt with the 
adventuies of these persons. Moreovei, in the 
Gautnhs Saga^ c, rii,, StaikaS'r is reviled as an 
endrbQnifm jotunn, a ‘ giant ^ reincarnate; his 
giandfather Sfcarkaur is said to have been v^jotunn 
(c, ixiO 

With the introduction of Christianity metem- 
psychosis came at last to he regarded as ^ an old 


wives’ tale ’ Foi a time it still survived among 
tho half-heathen population to his hoiioi St 
Olaf found himself regaided as the reincarnation 
of a legendaiy king, one Olafi Geiistabaidlh 
[Flateyyti hoh^ ii 136)' 

It 18 not to be ovei looked that in all these cases 
the men — though not the women — boai the same 
names in each incarnation. As among ceitam 
piimibive peoples of the present day, the name is 
legal ded as something moie than a mere label , it 
IS intimately connected with the soul of its pos- 
sessoi, so that a child mhoiiting the name of a dead 
pel son necessaiily inheiits the soul as well An 
inteiestmg lefeience to this belief may be cited 
j fiom FlcUeyjaxhdhi i 255 Thoisteinn Uxafut, a 
^ follower of Olafi Tiyggvason, is visited m a dieam 
by the ghost of a man called Biynjari , it bestows 
a tieasuie on him and asks in return that one of 
Thorbteinn’s childien should be baptized under the 
name Biynjan, since it desues a Christian lein- 
carnation for its heathen soul 

In the Idmdxngcf, Hogm there are no actual 
lefeiences to metemiisyehosis, though the xnactice 
of naming children after lately deceased kinsmen 
{N^ids ^aga<f eh 89, Eyxhyggja Saga, ch 12, 
Laxdwla Saga, chs, 36, 56) points to the existence 
of some such belief But tlie passage in Stvx Innqa 
Saga, I'c 42 — ^6ttQ Jiaw nu Kolbeinn aptr hummn 
ok endxboixnn — is no tiue instance of tins kind, 
since Tboigils Bobvaisson, lefeiied to heie, was 
bom m 1226, nmetecn yeais before the death of 
Kolbeinn Ainoisson, ot whom he seemed to be the 
reincarnation To the present day, howevei, it is 
believed in Noiway and Iceland that, if a ghost 
appears to a xnegnant woman in her sleep, it is 
seeking a namesake [gaar eftax Navnet) , and ac- 
Goidingly the child is baptized with the name of 
the dead person (of. K. Mauiei, Zeitschrift des 
Vercins Jur VolMciind&, v 99) Soxihus Bugge, 
moreover, states that he had lieaid reise atte. 

( * raise up again ’) used in the west part ot Tele- 
inaiken with lefeience to the naming of a cliild 
after a dead xieison {Home of the Eddit Poem’S, 
London, 1899, j) 333) 

Among the other Teutonic peoples the evidence 
foi anything in the natme of metempsychosis is 
very ineagie An Anglo-Saxon chaim (T O 
Cockayne, Leechdoms, Wortciinmng, andSiaxoaft 
of Early England, London, 1804-66, iii 60 it , C 
W, M. Giein, BxhUothek dei angehachs Poesie, 
Gottingen, 1857-65, i. 326 if ) advises a woman wJio 
cannot bring foith a child to step thiice ovci the 
grave of a dead man, using an incantation foi the 
safe delivery of hei oflspiing It is a question 
much in need of investigation whether the same 
idea can be traced in certain usages said to be 

raotised in connexion with buiial- places of the 

eathen age in vaiious paits of Noi thorn Kiiio))e 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that Appian 
{Hist, lioyyi, IV., ' de llebus Galhcis,’ 3) desciibes the 
Germans who followed Aiiovisbus as ^seoimng 
death because of thoir liope of lebiith’ (^a^droi; 
KwrcL(l>poV7it(d di iXirlSa dva^uberem). In View of 
what IS said of the Gauls hy Diodorus, v. 28, and 
Lucan, Pharsaha, i. 464 ff (with the scholia), it 
IS not unlikely that the lefexeiioe here is to a 
belief m metempsychosis, though one cannot 
deny the possibility that Anpian’s statement may 
be due to a inisunderstanaing of the Valhalla 
doctixne 

LirBEATURB.— G storm, Axlivfor,]^ordiBlsFilolo(iXiix,new 
ger.j V {1803] 100-222} K Maurer, Zeifsahr. des Veieinsfil.r 
Vollshunde. v. [1895] 98 ff, , P Herrmauu, Mdrdisoha My tho* 
Leipaij}*, 1908, pp 35-37, O L Jinczek, ‘Seeleng'laubon 
und Nainenfjebung/ in Mitt der Sohies Gebdheh fUr Volks 
kunde, i 3 [Freslau, 1896] 30-86. BBT70E BiCKiNS 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION*--«See Ep- 
OHARIST. 
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TRAPPISTS. — Tiappisfcs i<5 the populai name 
foi the llefoimed Cistei Clan's, oi Cisteicians of the 
Stiict Obseivance, now the chief divi&ion of the 
01 del 

The ait. Monasticism^ outlines the successive 
lefoinis named after Benedict, Cluny, Ctteaux 
By 1600 the Cisteicians themselves had yielded to 
the spiiit of luxuiy, despite the lestoiation in 
Spam piomoted by Maitmo de Vaij^as Though 
Iticiiclieii and Mazaun fiirtheied many attempts to 
lecall them to the lettei of then vows, and though 
then centialized constitution might have facili- 
tated this, a geneial lefoim was lefused Heio 
and theie a few abbeys did return to the ideals 
of St Stephen Haiding, the Jansemst jetoim of 
St. (Jyi and of Poit Koyal being well known 
Aimand-Jean le Bouthillier de Ranc6 (1626-1700), 
abbot t>ri commend am of La Tiappe from the ago 
of ten, abandoned com! life m 1662 and enteied 
one of the refoimed abbeys as a novice. Two 
yeais latei, having again piofessed, ho came to 
take chaige of his own inaccessible Norman abbey 
Finding that the few monks had not shaied liis 
expexience and Avould not shaie his ideals, he 
pensioned them oh and colonized the place Xiom 
otliei i efoimed abbeys. The community impioved 
on the original austeiities, taking only one vege- 
tal lan meal daily, abstaining from literature and 
fioiii speech except toi uigent pui poses The 
ideals weie published by de JRanc6 in nis Traiie de 
la samteU et des devoiisde la me monaslig'ite (16SZ), 
and in his posthumous E^glemem q^niraux de 
Vahhaye de ta Ttappe (1701), but only a single 
community of nuns and two Italian monastoiies 
adopted them For a centuiy they weie immi- 
poitant, though othei Befoimed Cistercians under- 
took missions to Afiica W’^hich had some temporary 
success 

The French Revolution bioke up the home , the 
abbey ivas suppzessed, and the pi emises weie eon- 
vei ted into a f oundi y f oi cannon This was the real I 
bath of the ordei. In 1791 Rom Augustine de 
Lestuinge, master of the novices, took a scoie ot 
monks to Val Sainte, Swut/erland, imposing a lule 
stiicter than ever , postulants flocked m , colonies 
weie sent to many lands, a congregation was 
foimed, and Doiii Augustine was appointed fathei 
abbot When the Ti^pists were hunted to 
Poland, Germany, and Italy, their zeal only m- 
01 eased A nunneiy was formed at Stapehill neai 
Wiinboine , a paity of monks that wandeied 
tluough Pennsylvama, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Illinois returned to France on the fall of Napoleon, 
occupying La Trappe and Belle Fontaine , piesently 
hve piioiies weie established in France, and a 
gieat college at Soligm Befme his death in 1827 
Rom Augustine saw abbeys glow up in Belgium 
anfl Italy, besides two more m Fiance ‘One was 
founded at Coalville in Leicesteislnre and named 
aflei the great Beinaid The cowl of liis fiiend 
Alberic was taken in 1848 by an expedition from 
La Meilleraye in Brittany, w'hich settled in Ken- 
tucky at an abbey named Gethsemane Mount 
Mel lei ay in Ii eland sent another colony to 
RubttC[ue in Iowa, and both establishments thrive, 
though all the fatheis aie aliens A second Irish 
abbey arose at Rosciea m Co. Tippeiaiy. 

Outward disasters again intensified the spuibual 
life. La Tiappe was destoyed by fire in AUg. 
1871) 1450 fatlieis and brothers were again ex- 
pelled fiom Fiance in 1880 ; but the austere ideals 
weio embraced by nearly all Cistercians outside 
Austria - Hungaiy. After two constitutional 
changes they were formally recognized in 1892 
as the Order of Befoimed Cistercians, with an 
abbot-general at Borne j and this success was 
crowned six years later by the purchase of the 
iVoi. vm. p 792 f. 


oiiginal premises of Citeaux In 1903 they weie 
expelled fiom Fiance in common with most otUei 
congiegations , two communities went to Nova 
Scotia and New Biundwiok, one to Oicgon, one 
to Biazil, two tiny gioups have taken leiiigc neai 
lOngsbndge and Salisbuiy Belle Fontaine has 
endeavouied to uphold the aguoultiuai ideals of 
St Bem^dict, especially by its Canadian oilshoots 
at La Tiappc, wheie the Ottawa joins the St 
Lavience, at Lake St John, ^and m Manitoba 
No establishment in Lngland oiieis even to its co- 
leligiomsts any educational, medical, oi plulan- 
tliiopic service Settlements in Japan, China, 
Syua, Asia Mmoi, Algeiia, Belgian Congo, and 
Natal Iiave undei taken mission woik, but no im- 
paitial obseivei has anything to say as toie&ulls 
The hnest Pi oteatant tiibute is that an abbey is ‘ an 
asylum foi the pool and helpless, the shipviecked, 
the conscieuee stiickcn, and the bioken-heaited 

Attached to each of the 71 monas tones and 
annexes is a body of biotlieis ivho do the loughei 
field woik, in all theio are about 2000 of these, 
and 1600 piofesscd fatheis Twenty-one piioiies 
contain 2000 nuns and Iny si&ters Thiee Italian 
monasteues still follow the rule of de llanc6 as 
once used at La Ti appe, but do not belong to the 
Reformed Ci&teicians , they have only 50 niembeis 

Literature — A Felibien, Desctiptwn de VAhMye de la 
Tiapvp, Pans, 1071 , P de Maupeou, Vted%iPeieA J Le 
Bouthilhc) de Ranc6\ 2 vols , do, 1709 , J Marsollier, Vie de 
dom Aimand Joan le BouthiUier de llanc^t de lu TiappSi 
2 vols , do I70b , P Hdlyot and M Ballot, Idibt lies o)d)e^ 
moiiabtiques leligmia) et mihtaDes, do 1860 (oiig: pd 1714-19), 
vol oh 1 , JJtLtionnaire des oldies rehgtetia,, ed JM L 
Badiche, 4 vols, do 1S58-69 (forming ser i, vols xv -xxm 
of J P Migrie, Bncyclopi'die th^ologigue^ do. ISM-bb), F 
Pfannensclimidt, lUmLi let te Gesch dei Uhappisten^ Paderboin, 
187d , (ISLOj the Cihtercian Runb of the Stnet Obbei mmee of Our 
Lady of La Tiappe^ London [ISSb] , J L- Alien, in Omtuiy 
Magazine^ now pei , xiv [1888] dSo-lOO , M Hartry, Tiium 
phaUa Chiomlogioa MonaUem S Cnicis in Jhberuia^ od D 
Muiphy, Dublin, 1891, Hyacmthe de Chaiencey, Oartulavie 
de Vahbaye de Notre Bame de la Tiappey Pans, 1891 , Us de 
1*01 die des mteiewis r4joim6s pidoddi de la ibqledeS Benoit 
et des GonstiiutionSy WesfemaUe, 18U6 , C F R de Montaleni- 
bert, The Monks of the Eng tr , 6 vols , London, 1890, 

Ahi^g6 de Vhistoiie de Voidie de Clteaux pat un motne de 
ThymadeuCy St Bneiic, 1897 , Odyssde monasLujue Dorn A 
Le'itiange ct Us Trappistes pendant to Jmprnnene 

do la Grande Tiappe, 1898, Les Tiappistes an Japon tilong 
kong, 1890J, ijabbaye de Notre-Bame dii Lac et I'ordie tie 
Ctteaux au Canada et dans les Btats-Unis, Montreal, 1907, 
Max Heimbwcher, Die Orden und Konqregationen der hathol 
3 vols, Paderboin, 1907-08, Wetzer-Wclte^^, a - u , 

ritB^ySv W X Whitley 

TRAVANCORE. — Travancore (Malay alam 
Tiruvitankui, ^ place wheie the goddess ot xnos 
penty resides’), a native state in the extieme 
south-west of the Indian peninsula, takes its name 
fiom Tiiuvankod, 30 miies south of the caputal, 
Tiivandium 

‘ It has been truly remaiked that “ it will be difldcult to name 
another land which, within so nai row limits, combines So many, 
so vaiied, and such precious natuial blessings ’”3 

X, History. — ^Tiavancoie is said to have formed 
pait of the ancient kingdom of Kerala. During 
the 11th cent. A.D it wa‘3 conquered by theCholag ) 
in the 13tli cent it was invaded by the Pandyas ot 
Madnia The piesent kingdom was founded m 
the fiist half of the 18th cent, by Martanda Vaxma, 
and in 1796 it became a protected state under the 
Butish Government, Since then it has enjoyed 
prosperity undei a well-regulated government, 
and it has been conspicuous for the maintenance 
of order, religious toleration, and encoui’agement 
of education. 

2 . Area and population,— The aim of the state 
iS 7693 sq. miles, and the total population at the 
census of 1911 was 3,428,975, of whom 93’8% are 
rural and 6^2 % urban, The density of the popula- 
tion IS high . '452 per mile foi the whole area^ 
and. 686 if mountains, lakes, and forests <iro ex- 
' 1 J L. Allen, Oentwm UagaziM^ new ser , xiv. 484 

a J^Jxxiv.2L 
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eluded The people aie of the usual S Indian j 
Biavidian typ®j pieseive many chaiactei- I 

istie usages, in paifcioular the niatiiaichal foims of j 
the household and system of maniage. I 

‘Among bile Maiunmklcatayom [Malayalam maru, ‘next,* 
‘othei,’ mallali ‘children,' tayamt ‘portion'] Hindus the 
faimlv 13 maUiaiehal, i , tiacea ifca descent fiom a common 
anccetie^s The Taiwad [Malayalam ta)a>vat\L, to a, ‘village,’ 
paiVi ‘place’], aa the fanuly Is called, consists of hiolheis and 
faioteia and the deSGendjsi.uts of the lattei along the female Imo 
The eldest male member, called the Kaianavan [‘oiiginatoi ’], 
manages Wie Tar wad In such a system the wives and childicn 
of the male members have no place It may h ippen, however, 
that a Kiiranavan may be allowed to bring m his wife and 
chiUlieu to live in the Taiwad, but this is not necessary, nor 
have they an^^ legal status in the family The male members 
who are niairied usually visit their ^vives in the houses of the 
latter* When, howevei, undei modern conditions, they feel 
able and inclined to support thouiaelveB, living apart from the 
Taiwad, they settle with thdi wives in houses of their own In 
this wav the putting up of separate horaeafceids receives a 
stimulus But the Tar wad, ns such, is split up only when a 
paititioii takes place with the consent of all the members 
Among Makkatajom Hindus the joint family does not geneially 
continue single after the lifetime of the parent, especially the 
male parent At the death of the father the sons diviile and go 
and live in eeparate houses with then wives and childi en, the 
mother residing with one of the sons in the oiigmal household 
The unmamed bons, if any, usually live with the mother In 
regard to the Namputiii Buihmans, houevei, the eldest son 
alone manies, the other sons living with him in the family ’ t 

The chief ca&tes aie the Ndyai ([ff v ] honoiific 
plural of Nay an; Ski ndyakeij ‘leader') rumher- 
ing 592,656, best known on account of then peculiar 
maiiiage customs ^ The Izhuvana oi lllavans, 
who take then name from Izham, the Malayalam 
name foi Ceylon, ai e immigrants fiom that island, 
cultivate coco nut and palmyia palms, make 
the drmk known as^ toddy (Skr ialat 'the 
palmyia tree ’), and distil country spirits ; they 
number 546,205 The Pulayans ‘ pollution 

numbering 185, S14, are agricultural labouiers 
The Channan oi Shanan (Tamil ‘toddy’) 

cultivate the palmyra palm and make coarse sugar 
Brahmans number 55,043 ; among them the most 
remaikable aie the Nambhri, Namhutni, or Nam- 
Mdii (Malayalam namhtti ‘the Veda', oi/w, ‘to 
teach ' , iiri. Ski Sri, ‘ holy '), who aim at following 
the oiiginal Vedie rites and practise elaborate rules 
of puiiiication, while they allow the younger sons 
of the family to enter into polyandrous relations 
with Nayar women 

3 Religion — Classified by lehgion, the popula- 
tion consists of Hindus, 2,282,617, 66 67 % ; Chris- 
tians, 903,868, 26 36 % ; Muhammada.ns, 226,617, 
6 61%j ammistb, 16,617, ‘46%, Jews, Buddhists, 
and Jams, 100. 

(ot) Ihndiis -—Of the triad, Bralimii, Vit?uu, Siva, 
the cult of Visnu is most popular , in the form of 
Ananta Padmanabha {'the endless, fiom whose 
navel springs the lotus') he is the pation deity of 
the state, with a famous temple at the capital 
Tnvandium, which is visited by ciowds of pilgiims. 
Among the minor deities the following axe the 
chief* Vigline^vaia (‘obstacle Lord'), theCanc^a 
or Ganapati of other parts of India ; Siibhraraanya, 
Skanda, Karttikeya, or Velayudha, like Gane^a a 
son of &va, the guardian who protects the helpiless 
and punishes the wicked — a cult .special to the 
Tamil and Malayalam peoples; Sasta (‘ruler'), 
Aiyappan or Aiyanar (‘ honourable father’), the 
most popular minor deity, chief of the ghosts 
{hhuta^i who rides ovei the land mounted on a 
hoise or elephant, sword m band, to disperse all 
obnoxious spirits Besides these the lower classes 
worship a host ot godlings or minoi spirits, male 
and female, the females attendants of the goddess 
Biiadrak5.1i, the males classed as followers of Siva. 

C$n»'^ of India, WU, yo\ xxili pt i p 41 

2 H H. Hisky, People of Xndia% London, p, 206 IT ; 
L BC. Anantha Klhhna lyor, Qoohtn Tnbee and GmieB, 
London, 1012-lS. it 22 J V. !Hagam Aiya, Tfavanooie State 
Mamiat, ii. 362 fP, j B Thurafcon, Oastes ami Tnliee of S, India, 
Madras, 100&, v. K Wpscoiniarclc, Utstn of Human 

London^ IBDl, pp. 1X6 f., ^62 f. 


(6) ChnUians — These show a notable inoiease, 
fiom 498,642 m 1881 to 903,868 m 1911 The Hindu 
eompilei of the Travancore Census B&poit foi 1911 
wiites . 

‘ It may bo remarked hero that the degeiieiation of the sooio 
econouuo institution of caste that showed itself in the secjuos 
tiation and neglect of the labouimg classes, the indiiierenco ol 
lay and ecclesiastical Hindu bodies in the nmtfer of the 
piesenation of then faith as a living foice in the intellectual 
and moral hfe of the people, the atmosphere of miau 3 i>ecting 
toleration one breathes on nil sides, the gieat sympathy and 
help accorded by tho ruleis of the State, the status which the 
religion itself enjoys, and Usthnt nob least, the self aaciillcing 
i*eal and devotion of the imssiouaias as a class and of the 
pioneers in pai fcicular— all these gave vigoni to the woikand 
assuied the lesultg While natural inciease has been unsteady 
auduregulai, pi opagandist activity has been such as to make 
it diflioulb to 1 educe to definite pioportions the augmentation 
which it succeeds in bunging about— so lapid and great it has 
been ’l 

The following aie the detail'^ of the Chiistiau 
population Syio-Eoman, 293,407 , Syiian Jaco- 
bite, 202,059 , Roman Catholic, 173,724 , Con- 
giegationalist, 81,573, Ilefoimed Syiian, 74,866, 
Anglican, 56,251 , Salvationist, 16,794 The 
Cluuch MI5^slonaiy Society commenced woik in 
1810, the London Missionaiy Society m 1806, the 
Salvation Aimy m 1891 

(c) Mmlims — Muhammadan missionaries are 
said to have MSited Malabai as early as A D 710, 
and the stoiy of the conveision of the last of the 
Pexumals suggests that traders from Arabia ai lived 
as early as the 8th cent. AD® In moie lecent 
times, undei the lule of Haidai *Aii and Tipu 
Sultan of Mysoie (A D. 1761-99), compuLory 
proselytism added laige numbeis to the faith. 
The present Muhammadans aie either indigenous, 
immigrants from the Coiomandel Coast, or recent 
settlers from Aiabia, Sindh, Gujaiat, Kaclih, or 
Bombay, who came foi purposes of tiade The 
fiist difiei little fiom the Hindu population except 
in matfceis of belief Those who were converted 
by the Musalman kings of Mysore aie known as 
Mcmlah (Malayalam Mappila, probably ‘ gieat 
child,' an honoraiy title confeired on convex ts), oi 
Jonaka, Shonaga, a coriuption of Yavana, ‘ Greek.' 
The Moplahs are notoxious fanatics, and m seveial 
cases bodies of them have fieicely lesisted British 
troops The Mettan are descendants of old Musal- 
nian meiohants and of then converts The Tuluk- 
kan (Skr. Tuiashka, ‘ Tuik ’) belong to the 
immigrant class 

{d) Anvmists . — Animism pievails widely among 
the hill tribes Spirits {clicmu, chdoar, ‘death/ 
* the dead ') are invoked by those alliicted with 
disease or suffering from staivation, a long string 
of the names of ancestors being lecited These 
spmta are of two kinds; (1) those who have met 
with a violent death fiom wild animals , (2) those 
who have died before the age of seven They aie 
piopitiated by animal saenlice and oblations of 
spiiituous liquor on a platfoim elected fox tlie 
purpose. The^ foiest spirits must be propitiated 
befoie a tree is cut, and special patches of the 
foiest aie left uncut because they are supposed to 
be inhabited by some spirit The lull people also 
worship godlings who possess neither piiests nor 
temples, the oldest membei of the family offering 
aaoiifices and oblations to tiees in which they aie 
believed to dwell. Toternism has not been i ©cog- 
nized among the hill tubes, but they jte.speot the 
cow and will not kill the elephant, the vehicle and 
manifestation of Sasta. In November-Deceniber, 
the harvest season, they woishxp their weapons 
and tools, bows, airows, sicldes, and knives. 

Li'TEitAai'ORB Sxvbrahmanya. Aiyar, Omsus of India, 
1901, vol xjtvi., T’ramnoore, Trivandrum, 1908, Cenms qf India, 
1911, vCl xxiil , do 19X2 * v. Nagara Aiya. Ih avanoore State 
Manual, S vols , do, 1006 *, G, Opport, Mpnal XnkabitanU 


1 Oenma ofXndna, 1911, vot xxiii. pt. k p. 195. 
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of Bhdn atavav^cb Oi India^ London, 1893 , S Mateer, Native 
Life in I'iavanooiBf do 1883, The Land of Cha) do 1871 

W Ckooke 

TREASON*— See Crimes and Punishments 

TREATIES. — I. Their place m international 
law and ethics. — The hibtoiy of tieaties, as foimal 
agieements between naoxons, laiihed by the 
respective governments, till ows some light on the 
development of in bei national ethics , and the foi- 
uiulce and ceienionies connected with the sanctions 
employed at vaiious times, to give validity to the 
pacts, are oi interest to the histoiian of leligion 
Throughout the whole of antiquity the gods pie- 
sided ovei all tieaty-inaking, and the oath was a 
piedominant factoi , the transition fiom ancient 
to modern times is marked by a steady decline of 
this leiigious element. Poi the piesent pm pose 
the jmistic aspect of treaties may be ignoied 
But it IB necessaiy to deline then general position 
in legaid to law They belong to the spheio of 
what IS known as ‘ international law ’ , but the 
lules known as international law ‘lie on the 
extieuie fiontiei of law,’ ^ and it is only moie con- 
venient, not neeessaiily more collect, to tieat 
them as a branch of law latliei than of moials 
The dilficulty of legaiding them as projieily a 
blanch of law lies in the fact that theie is no fixed 
autiioiity (unless it be a universal League of 
Nations) that can lay down and enfoice these lules 
as between nations, and the lules aie liable to be 
broken with impunity by any nation that has the 
power and the will to defy them No pact between 
two nations can bind a tiuid which was not a con- 
senting paity But treaties, winch aie one of the 
most important means by which ‘international law * 
is laid down, axe valuable as a lecoid of the develop- 
ment of moiality, foi the very reason that they 
‘express national opinion in a peculiarly delibei- 
ate and solemn maimei.’^ The histoiy of tieaties 
aceoidingiy illustrates the gi owing sense of nations 
— which, by a legal hction oi a bold metaphoi, are 
moral persons®— foi morality in in tei national 
relations It also illustiatea the constant struggle 
to discover some means oi eiifoicmg the observance 
of pacts 

‘Upon a eciupulous fidelity in the obseivation of Treaties, 
not merelv in then letter but in theli spirit, obviously depends, 
under God, the peace of the world Pacta sunt sei vanda is 
tho pervading jnaMin of Intel national, ns it was of Roman 
Law ’4 

In the eaihcsb times of which we have lecord this 
fidelity was reinfoiced by leligious ceiemomes, 
calling of the gods to witness, with oaths and im- 
precations ® In modem times these religious 

S eals, as also the giving of pledges, hostages, 
the like, have generally fallen into desuetude 
except in the case of tieaties with savages, and 
the obseivance of tieaties baa been left to the con- 
science of tlie parties , but, as this could no more 
be leliecl upon than when it lequxied to be foitified 
by oaths, one of the chief objects of treaties in 
modern times baa been the establishment of a 
balance of power in one foim or other, so as to 
make the violation^ of them a iisky undertaking. 
Finally, the impossibility of obtaining permanent 
eqmlibiium between gioups of nations has raised 
the question Of a universal League of Nations, 
which, in the form which it has assumed in the 
Tieafcy of Veisailles of 1919, may be regarded as 
the highest development that tne tieaby has so 
fai leached, since, by creating a determinate 
authoixby capable of emoromg the rules, it seeks 

1 W, E Hall, Treatise of International Lmo^j Oxford. 1896, 
p, 17 

8 De uardea. Utst ffMaUdes trait^s vol i, p u 

4 R, if, PhiUimoro, Commentarm upon fntetnational Law^ 
fi 60. 

6 See a# Oath. ' 


to meige international law and (so far as law can 
make men nioial) international inoiality in one. 
Previoudy to this tieaty, little had been done m 
tlm dnection beyond the geneial leoognition that 
promises and signatiues aie futile, and that the 
only Bccuiity lies in ‘ the establiblinient of a just 
and stable oulei.’i But how to en&uie that the 
wiongdoei who, feeling himself stiong enough, 
Avantonly violates his word and destioys the peace 
of the world oi bleaks the laws of war shall be 
liunished has seemed an insoluble pioblem, since 
lus vciy act implies an assuiance of impunity. 
W G. F Philhmoie suggested^ that each state 
that IS a paity to a tieaty should contiact with 
each and eveiyothei state that is a paity, that, 
m the event oi wai between it and any othei state 
that IS a party to the treaty, it will obboive to- 
Avaids tlie state with which it is at wai all the 
agieed lulesoi the laws of war, and, if the rules 
aie violated, then any othei state paity to the 
tieaty may considei it an offence against itself 
that the law has been violated, such viuUtion being 
consideied an mduect injuiy, by reason of the 
lowering of the standard oi conduct The weak 
point of this ariangement is that inteifeionco on 
the side of law and order zs nieiely peimissive, it 
lequiies to be made imperative, and its scope 
extended so as to covei the maintenance of the 
peace of nations, and not meiely the obsei vance of 
the laws of war 

It gonerally agieed that ‘international inoiahty — if not 
Intel national law— calls upon eveiy Slate to use oveiy means at 
its disposal, without giving offence — for examiale, fiiendly sug'- 
gestion, moral suasion — to prevent the outbienU of war, oi, 
when it Ims begun, to help the contending parties to compose 
their diffeionoea A wai between two nations diiectlj oi 
Indiiecth concerns all nations, membeib as they are of the 
Intel national community There is not and there c.innot be 
any principle of law, of ethics or of leligion, piohibiting peace- 
ful .States fi om doing then utmost to bring about a cessation 
of carnage and devastation *3 

The League of Nations converts this negative into 
a positive injunction to interpose, and lernovea 
the offence from the most foicible methods of doing 
BO* For art. 16 of the Covenant of the League 
declaies that any resort to war m breach of its 
covenants by a member of the League la an act of 
wai against all othei membeis, which is to he met 
by a complete severance of lelations of every kind, 
peisonal, financial, and comnieicial, with the 
ofiendei, supported by the necessaiy niilitaiy foice. 
The provisions of this article may even be extended 
to covei the case of a state which is not a member 
oi the League and leiuses, in the case of a dispute, 
to adopt the obligations of membeislup It is 
obvious that even this macluiiGiy will not snfiice 
to suppiBSb the ambitions oi a state that feels 
itself stiong enough to defy the greatei paib of the 
woild , but it IS equally obvious that such a state 
will be less leady to Lake the plunge than it would 
be if no such macUmeiy existed 

Although the expeiienoe of the^Gieat War of 
1914-18 dashed the high hopes which weie enter- 
tained as a result of The Hague Confeiences of 
IS99 and 1907, it is unieasonahle to regard those 
pioeeedmge as a mere ‘misprint in the woild’s 
history ’ They ■weie attended by the lepiesenta- 
tives of nations so numeioua and so important 
that it was possible to say that m the lesuit of 
tlieir deliberations ‘ we have what may be regarded 
as the common judgment of mankind expressed an 
the most solemn manner in winch an international 
engagement between nations is oapalde of expies- 
sion ’ on such vital questions as the deaixabihty of 
substituting arbitration for war.^ For the lirsfc 
time, too, an mternational coiiit was established 

1 W. G P. Rhllliuior^^ Three GenUmes of Treaties of Teaont 
p. 146* 

2 13. 167. 

8 Coleman Phlllipsqu, T^rwmation of War. p, 76. 

4 OhoatP, The Tuo^ua^t^ Gonfe^enoeSi p. 84. 
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to give eftect to the principle agreed upon by the 
conieience. Now it ib tiue that tins solemn judg- 
ment was abrogated by the wanton action ot a 
single one among the signatories, and the whole 
fabiic of international lelations tottcied But 
the foundation lemains, bo which The Hague Con 
ferencos contributed certain elements oi solidity, it 
only by pioducing unanimity among a gicatei 
numbei ot nations^ than had evei befoie been 
pal ties to a tieaty Such nnanmuty was seemed 
again among an even gieatoi nninhei, and, when a 
flesh start Vtis made m 1919, thepioblera of seem- 
ing adequate sanction foi the engagements between 
the nations by means of a League of Nations was 
attacked with the rnoie insight and chance of suc- 
cess, because it was known wheiein the old con- 
feiences had failed. 

Among the chief leasons Xoi the faihiie of treaties 
to preserve the peace are the misconception of 
then object as the termination of wai merely, and 
not also the establishment of peimanent peace, 
and the lack of elasticity in then teims If they 
are diawn meiely to settle the (questions out 
standing at the time, without oaie being taken not 
to sow the seeds of tiesh conflict by imposing haish 
coiiditians, restiaimng piogiess and iibexty and 
Ignoring the claims of the peojilos concci netf, they 
do little nioie than tempoiaiily suppress foicos 
winch biealc out with the gieatei violence at the 
fiist oppoitumty For the same leason, they 
should nob be so iigidly diawn as to pievent recon- 
suleration in the light of now conditions, and 
should include the necessary maohineiy fox such 
lecoiisideiation.^ 

2. Historical development antiquity,— {«) The 
earliest tieaties of which we have any detailed 
lecord relate to the two cities of Lagash and 
Umma, on either side of the >Shatt-el-Hai in Baby- 
lonia ^ 

fintemena, patesi of Lag;ash (atout 2S60 no), lecoids an 
aibitration of eailier date in the tune of Metailim, king of 
Alckari The actual patesia of Laga'^h and Umma aie not 
named , the ihbpute ia settled by the goda , the god Enlil pre 
, sides ovei the coiiteience and invites the paifcies bo make the 
treaty , the boundai j is fixed at his command hy Nmgiisu, god 
of Lagash, md by the cifcj. god of Unmia , even Mesilim acts only 
at the command of his goddess Kadi This is obviously an 
extreme inoiaiice of tho religious sanction , the parties aie sup- 
posed to live and move and have then being entnel). in then 
local gods 

A second treaty between the same two cities was made about 
29QU B 0 by Eannatuin, patesi and king of Lagash, and Etia 
kalli, paiesi of Umma A great houndaiy ditch was dug, and 
the x»lain of Gu-edin, winch was in dispute, was reatoied to 
Ningirsu, god of I^agash. Shrines to Enid, KmgirbU, and other 
gods weie erected along the newfiontioi beside the pillars of de 
limitation, and it was doubtless at the altars of these shiines 
that the parties took oaths m ratifying the treaty ‘ On the 
men of Umma have I, Rannatnm, cast the gicat net of EnlU 
I have sworn the oath, and the men of Umma have sworn the 
oath to Eaiinafcuni ' He invokes tho vengeance of Enhl on the 
men of Umma if they ‘ alter this word ' He also invokes othei 
gods, to whom ha has made suitable offerings, to enforce the 
treaty 

In the thud treaty, the toima of which vveie imposed on 
Umma by Enteniena of Lagash (about 2S50 ho), we have a 
similar impiocation ' If the men of Umma ever violate the 
boundary ditch of Ningirsu oi that of ISTma, in order to lay 
Violent hands on tho temtoi^’^ of Lngaah . . then may Enhl 
destioy them, and may Wingiisu cast over themhia net, and 
set lua hand and foot upon them * The imprecations recall 
thosewhlchaieinvoked on the violatois of Babylonian bonndaiy- 
Btones} natuially the same moans were eniplo3^ed to secuie 
the validity of legal eugagements of all kinds 

(5) The famous treaty between Hamoses ii. and 
JChefca^sai (Ilattusil), prince of the Hittites (c, 1300 
b.oOj is recorded m three copies, of winch two are 
liieioglyphic, at Kainak and in the Kamesseum, 
while the thud is the Hi ttite-Baby Ionian vexsion, 
or rather fragments of two copies thereof, from 
Boghaz Keni,^ Two Plittite envoys brought the 

I Uraham Bower, id QroUus Soc. Papers, ni 

a Ii, W. King, Hist, of Sumer artd Alhadt London, 1910, pp 

a It von Scala, Die Btmi8vertrdg$i h no. IS j MtU derdmteoh 
Orient Omllsohaft iu Berlin^ no, SO, p 13 , J, H. Breasted, 


text of the treaty wiitten on silvei tableU, the 
design of winch is desciibed 

On one side ‘a figure in tho likeness of Sebekh, ombraemg 
the likeness of the great chief of the Khcta, suriounded b) the 
words “ The seal of Setekh, the ruler of the he iv ens , the seal 
of the treat) which Khetusai made *' That which is 

Within the fiame of the design is the seal of Setekh, the ruler 
of tho heavens That which is on its other side is a figure in the 
likeness of the goddess of Kheta, embracing the flgaie of the 
princess of Kheia, suriounded by the following wouls “The 
seal of the Sun god. of the city ot Auiurn, the lord of the land , 
tho seal of Potkhep, tho piincess uf the land of Kheta, the 
daughtfu of the Und of Kezweden, the priestess (?) of Einen, 
tho mlstioss of the land, the votaiess of the goddess ** That 
which is within the traino of the design is the seal of the Sun 
god of Aunna, the lord of every land * 

Thus the tieaty is lemforced by being placed 
undei the seals of the gods themselves. In 
addition we lind the following invocations, coxie- 
sponding to similai paiagiaphs usually attached 
to otliei documents which weie intended to be 
permanently valid , 

' As foi the words of this contiact a thousand gods, 
male igods and female gods, of those of the laud of Kheta, 
together with a thousand gods, male gods and female gods of 
those of the land of Egypt, they aie with me aa witnesses to 
these wouls “the Sun god, loid of the iicavens," and various 
othei gods, including those “of the mountains and the uvers 
of the Jamis of Kheta and of Egypt, of the heavens, the eaith, 
the gieat sea, the winds, and the clouds ” * These are iin oked 
to desolate the house, the land, and the subjeets of the violntoi 
of the tieaty, and, as for him who keeps it, to pieserve his 
health, and his life, together with his issue, his land, and his 
subjects 

(c) The covenants reooided m the OT axe foi 
the mobt pait between smgle peisous ; but ceitam 
foims and ceremonies weie doubtless common to 
such covenants and international bieaties Buch 
weie the setting up of a pillai and a heap of stones 
as witness, the invocation of the Lrod of Abiaham 
and the God of Nahoi, Jacob’s oath *hy the foai 
of lua fatiiei Isaac/ and the sacrxlice and eating 
of biead m the inounUun,,m the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban (Gn 31**'^*®^) The treaty between 
Isaac and Abimeleoli (Gn 26*'^^®') is similaily accom- 
panied by feasting and oath- taking In Joshua’s 
peace with the people of Gibeon the piinces of the 
congiegation swoie by the Loid God of Isiael 
(Jos 9^^ The ceiemony of cutting an animal 
m twain and passing between the halves was used 
by the Hebrews iii covenants between God and 
man (Gn 15'^“', Jer 34^®^ ),^ as by other nations m 
connexion with puiification and oath- taking , but 
the doiivation of the phia&e mn ma fiom this 
division of a victim is doubtful, to ‘ cut a covenant’ 
being lather paiallel to 6pKLu rdpveiv and fmdus 
feme or p&rcutere or ^cere , ^ whetliei these pluascs 
lefer to the cutting down of the \xctim, liowevci, 
seems uncci tarn 

[d) The wrilais of antiquity give details of a 
number of more or less pictme&que ceremonies 
accompanying oath- taking m tieaties between loss 
civilized nations Of these the mo,st important 
IS the blood-covenant.^ 

The Scythians mixed wine with their owm blood in a bowl, 
dipped then 'weopons into it, took oaths and uttered impieca 
tionfa, and tmally pledged each other in the mixture ' The 
Arabians made the incision with a sharp stone, smeaied the 
blood on^Stiven atones, and invoked Orotalt (Dionysos) and 
Ahlat (Urania) B The locus classiuus is Tao Ann xii, 47 (the 
Aimoniaua suck each other’s blood) ‘id foedus aicanum 
habetur, quasi mutao oruoie saLiatura ’ It was also in later 
days a Saiacen custom, and it was a repioaoh to Isaac Angelus 
that he conformed to it lu making peace with that nation B 
Other ceremonies are collected by Dumont. 7 In Ohina the 


Ancient Becoids ofJSqypt, Ohicago, 1905-07, iii [1900] 873-391} 
S Langdon and A H Oai diner, Journal of JSgijphmi Arohee- 
ologPf VI. [1920] 179-205. The passage Quoted is fiom the 
Egyptian version, in which the Egyptian scribe has turned the 
Bittite sun goddess into a male deity 
1 13 J Plloher, m PSBA xL [1018] 8-14. 

2 K. MeOIure, ib p 41 , 

s See art BaoTiiisaiiooD (AHifioial) i Herod iv 70 

B Heiod ni. 8 , cf 1 74 j Medes and Lydians 
4 Kloetos Ohoniatft, dc Isaaeio Angelo^ U 6 (5S0) , PG cxksIx. 
775 

7 Corps universal cUploimUque^ vok i. p. xXxlvfiE. 
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blood-covenant wan also in use, and tieatiea ueie coiifiimed by 
oaths and imprecations and accoinpamed by the sacnflco of an 
ox Xn a tieaty of 614 b o the foimiila is ‘May the gods of 
the hills and the iiveis, tho spuits of foimei empciois and 
dukes, and the ancestois of our seven tubes and twelve States 
watch (ovei Its fulfilment If any one piove unfaithful may 
the all seeing gods smite him, so that his people shall forsake 
him, his life be lost, and his posteiity cut off ' i 

(o) Comin£> to tho We&teiii nationfe, we find that 
the international lelationw depicted m tlic llomeuc 
poems, thou^li piimitive, include the mnking of 
tiuces, with oaths, for the burning of the dead , ^ 
oaths, invocation of the gods, luipiccation on the 
tieaty-bieakei, with saciilice and feasting, also 
accompany a tieaty befcAveen Gieeks and Tiojans ^ 
In the histoiical penod in Greece Ave find ceitain 
piimitive sui vivals, as Avhen Ansteides admmisteicd 
the oath to the Gieeks and took it hmiself on be- 
half ol the Athenians, ihi owing pieces of hot iron 
(ju,i;5poi) into the sea But as a lule the oaths aie 
the oidmaiy ones {vb}j.Lfioi bpKoi) in the name of the 
chief gods {lipKLoC) f oi, as in the alliance betAveeii 
Athens, Aigos, Mantmeia, and Elis (420 BO), the 
instiuction IS that each paity should sweai its 
most binding national oath ovei pel feet victims 

[tov ^TTiXihpiov 6pK0V rbv fxbyL^TOv /card lepwv re^eluav) 

The tendency is to in ci ease the numbei of gods 
inAoked, in the futile hope of increasing the foice 
of the oath 

In a tieatA between Carthage and Philip v ^ m 216 b o the 
following deities aio invoked Zeus, Hera, Apollo, the Qenma 
(Sat/xwr) of the Garthaginiana, Heiacles and lolaoe, Aiea, 
Tilton, Poseidon, the gods of the army (fleet ot crucrTpaTcuo/tcrot), 
the Sun, Moon, and Earth, the iiveis, hai hours, and waters, 
all the gods who rule Oaithage, all the gods who rule Macedon 
and the rest of Greece, all the gods who preside ovei the 
campaign (ot Kara o-TpaTeiar) The Magnesians in allying 
themselves with Smyrna (niid 3id cent bg)B swear by Zeus, 
Earth, Sun, Ares, Athene Areia, Aitemis Tauropolos, the 
Sipjlene Mothei, Apollo 6 cj/ HarSots, all the other gods and 
goddesses, and the Good Foitune of King Seleucus The 
Smyrnmans substitute Aphiodite Stratomkia for Apollo and 
omit the Good Fortune of the king 

The inscriptions fiequenfcly omit the insti notions 
as to the gods in Avho=je names the oaths are to be 
taken, pi escribing merely the natuie of the under- 
taking, as 

‘I will fight for the Bottiieans who enter into tho pact, and 
will keep the alliance with them faithfully and without guile, 
showing all zeal according to the pact , and I will beat no ill- 
Will because of what has happened in the past 


tions 111 the Gieek AAoild i& Avell illustiated by the 
tieaties of asylia^ Avluch have foi then ob]CLl to 
do aAvay Avith the rough aiid-ieady methods of 
lepiisuls hetAveen indivuUials oi states ^ The mo=^t 
famous instance is the tieaty iietween (Eantheia 
and Chaleion (5th cent ), lestiictmg seii5iues to 
the open sea, imposing Imes foi hi each of the 
legulations, and piescubrng the piojiei Uibunals 
foi tiymg cases - The (heek attitude to the 
ethics of tieaties does not Jiftei fiom that of 
other nations, iJiactice aUo, as usual, fails to 
contoim to piecept, and theie is the ciistomaiy 
laying of the blame foi bieach of oath on the othei 
pally 

Archidamoa before Platioa callfa thr gods and heioes of the 
Platccan‘4 to witnoaa that ib was thej and not the LatedcO- 
moniana who liiat bioke thou oath i The Athenians took the 
tiouble to iwoid £i bieach of faith by the i/aced tmoniaiia on 
the stone on the Acropolis which boie the text of blie biokcn 
tieaty ^ Again, the Atheniane and Oeians iiist iibcd on a stone 
the names of oeitain people of luliswho had bioUen taith and 
been condemned to death, those people, howevei, letuimng 
to Geos, toie up the stone, and, finally, the Athennias again 
pi 0 vide d for the lestoiation of the stone with the names of the 
offenders (303 u o ) 5 

(/) Boman usage sIioavs, as niiglifc be e\pected 
fiom the Boman legal genius, a nioie tiighly 
oiganived conception of international relations 
The whole xjiocedure of making ti eaties Av^as laid 
dowUj and earned out by a definite body of officnils, 
the college ot feiiales^ whose function was® to be 
the guaidiaiis of good faith in mtei national lela- 
tions This leligious body lepiesented the lionian 
people m all public international acts, such as 
making Avai and jieace. Then oiigin Avaa eaily, 
and Avas attiihuted to one oi othei of the kings , 
in fact neighhouiing communities, such as the 
Latins and JSamnites, had analogous magistrates, 
so that the institution must have been Italic in 
origin The denvation of then name is unceitam 
Theie weie tAvenfcy in the collei^e, one from each 
rwia of the two pimutive tubes, Bamnos and 
Titienaes, men of good family, in eaily days at 
least of couise non-plebeians Then head Avas 
knoAvn as the mag%ste,T fetiahnm A f etial mission 
foi conti acting a peace consisted of at least two, 
the paUe pat^atus and the 'veihenatins The 
procedure Avas as folloAvs, sujiposing that the pieace 
Avaa to he made outside Borne, 


Formulse of imprecatron fiequenfcly accompany 
the oath ; in the simplest foim (as in the alliance 
betAveen Athens and Coicyra in 376 it is * 

* It I keep tho oath, may much good befall me, 
but if not, the conti aiy’; but destiuction is 
sometimes invoked on the perjurer and all his 
house ® The insciiptions mve some infoimation 
as to tho machmeiy for admmisteimg the oath.*^ 
The moiG distinguished the oath-takei, the nioio 
solemn Avas the oath. Fiequently the oath Avas 
taken en masse ; thus m the peace AAith Selymbiia 
(408 B 0 the Athenian generals, tiieiaichs, 
hoplitefa, and * any one else Avho was there ' took 
the oath for Athens, Avhile the whole people of tho 
Selymbiians sAvore on the other side riovision 
was sometimes made to keep the consciences of the 
pal ties alive by a penodicai reneAval of the oath— 
e,g,, at each Olympiad (Eretna and Histieea) or 
evexy year (Athens and Dionysius I ) 

The gradual morahzation of international rela- 

1 0 PhilUpaon, Zntenmt, Zaw and Casitwn of Anr, Greece and 
Romej i 387 f , who adds that ♦amongst the uncivilized races 
of to day the fonnaloath, imprecation, and sacrifice— sometimes 
of human victims— are tho invanable accompaniments of the 
conclusion of treaties.' 

2 jSm, II vii*375f , 408f. 

3 Xh ili aOS f , 268-80X, iv. 166 f 4 Pojyb. vii. 9 

, t Micliel, Hecnal dhnscr* greo 10, ® JG I 52 , c, 422 B o 

7 Hicks and Hill, Greek Bist Inscr no 106. ■ 

8 Michel, loo oif. 

3 See Ii6ciivam in Daremberg-Sagho, s.v ‘ Poodus/ 

W See Hicka-nm, no 77 ^ Michel, 7, 

xa Hicks Hill, no. 112, if tho restoration is correct. 


The neii/enartwfi inquired whether he and tho pater pat) atus 
were to make peace , if so, he aiiked leave to take the veibrnce 
(herha piuaf oi sagmma)i le a piece of turf fiom the soil of 
the Capitol, which lendeied the persons of the iiut.bicm inviol 
abk (wt! may compare the legal fiction by which tho site of an 
embasw is now considered to be the tei iitory of the nation it 
repiesents) The fetialaalso earned with them saerLd vessels, 
the sceptie of Jupiter Feietiuia, and a flint knife (lepiesonting 
Jupiter Lapis, a primitive touch) from hia temple The pater 
patratus woie priest's clothmg, not of linen, and u woollen flllefe 
on his head Tho mi henanus selected him from his colleagues 
by touching hia head with the sagnma They proceeded to 
the place selected, and, m piesence of the generals and aimiea, 
and the fetiale of the enemy, the terms of peace were ivad, 
and the patet patiatuh swore to them, on fehescepfcro of Jupiter 
Feretrius, calling: to witness Jupitei, Mai a, QuirinuSj and all 
present He then slew a pig 8 with the flint kmk, invoking 
death on the Roman people if they should break the peace. 
Then he threw away the stone (a detail recalling the thi owing 
away of the axo in the Attic B aphonia) saying ► * If I wittingly 
violate my oath* may all otheis prosper, while Jupitei casts me 
out, even as I cast away this stone.’ 

The scene of the sAviuo-samfice by feiials is re- 
presented on Boman coins of the tune of Augustus 
commemorating tlie ancienb treaty betAveen Borne 
and the Gabhies, and an analogous saoiifice by 
Avarriois, evidently engaged m making a treaty of 
some kind, is a common type on other Boman 
coins, as well as on those of the Italic revolt 


1 See h^crivain in Daremberg Saglio, s.v ‘Foedua,’ p 1204 

3 Von Scala, i. no 68 , ® Thuc. n, 74. 

4 B. v 66 8 5 Hioks-Hill, no 118. 

6 Varro, de Z^ng ZaU v ll5 (86) 

7 See A. Weiss m Baremberg-Sagho, and B, Samter in PaulV* 
WisRowa, ? PfiUiipson, Int Law and Custom of Am, Gr. 
cmdMomf, u, dh xxvi* 

8 Of. Vkg. Mn Yiiu 641. 
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against Eonie xn 91-88 B C ^ When Livy ^ describes 
a similai ceiemonial among the Caithaginians, 
substituting a lamb foi a pig, he is peihaps only 
attiibiiting Roman customs to them j Polybius^ is 
caxeful to distinguish, saying that the Caitha- 
ginians sweai by then own gods, while the 
Bomans peifoim the ceiemony evidently legardcd 
as peculiar to themselves. Aftei the ceiemony 
the fetials signed the text and brought it to Rome, 
and the whole college pledged itself to secure that 
it should be duly obseived It is haidly too much 
to say that the account given of the mnctions of 
the fetials leveals as hi^ly oiganized a system, 
and as dignified a conception of the legal essence 
of the tieaty, as has evei been lealized But it is 
a mistake to suppose that this organization is the 
expression of a high ethical standard ^ 

3 Middle Ages and modern times.— (et) The 
Pax Boinana makes lecoids of tieaties duimg the 
empire scanty.® The sweaiing of oaths lingers on 
into the modem peiiod. 

In the treaty betv’ieen Justinian and Ohosioes (A d 661) the 
1.2th article contains the invocation of God and the piayer that 
God may he compassionate to him who keeps the peace and 
may fight on his side, but that he ma> bn the ad vers uy of the 
deceitful man who seeks to ovei throw the pact The oath 
taken jn the treaty of An delot between Gun tram, king of 
Burgundy, and Clnldehert, king of Austiasia (a n 687), is ‘by 
the name of Almighty God and the indivisible Tiinity, and all 
things di\ino, and the awful Day of Judgment ' In 842 Louis 
ir of German j and Charles ir of France swear ‘ pei Domini Dei 
amoieni efc Ohri&tmm Populi et iiostram coiumunem conseiva- 
tioneui ' A ticaty made m the 12th cent by the city of 
SpalatoO contains an impiecatlon ‘in the name of the Triune 
God, of the 118 Fathers, the 12 Apostles and all the Saints ' 
The oath is sometimes taken oyer lelics, but most commonly 
ovei the Huly Gospels, eg, in the peace between Pope 
Aloxandei iii and the Emperor Fiedeuck r (1177) the ropre 
sentativca sweai ‘luianms in luambua vestris super haeo 
fiancta Dei Evangella quod pacem bona fide servabimnSj 
ot absque fraude Sic Deus nos admvet, eb haec Sanota Doi 
Evangeha ' 

The formula ‘ ‘itirer en son 6.me,’ * jurare in animam suam,’ 
appears frequently in treaties between England and Fiance or 
the Low Countries 

Rxcoinnmnication was the lo^^ical sequel to 
violation of a tieaty-oath (as specified, <? (^ , in the 
tnxce foi the lenewal of the Tieuga Bomim at the 
Council of Naihonne, 1054). Giadually the oath 
fades away into the piomise. 

In the lieafcy of commerce between Henry vn and Philip, 
Duke of Biuguudj the ooramis&ionera, in a declaration 

‘to all faithful Ohrlstiana . Etoinal Greeting m the Lord,’ 
hmia jide prorai«ie and oblige themselves, on the pledge and 
obligation of all then goods present and to come, to piocuie 
the obseivaiice of the treaty , these obligations are to bo 
dolnered to the deputies of each side in the church of the 
Vngin Mary nt Calais The king’s undertaking to lafcify the 
agreements made by his commissioneia la given ‘ honn jide and 
on the woid of a King/ and the duke piomisos ‘ hond jide, and 
on the word of a Piinoe/ In the treaty of 1004 between Philip 
in of Spam and James i of England the gradual obsolescence 
of the oath is markedly visible in the clause ' ‘ They shall make 
a like promise on the word of a Itnig and Pnnee, and even 
flwc ir on the Holy Gospels, if they are thereto requited by the 
otbei paity ’ 

The moat modem example of an oath is said to 
be that taken in the cathedral of .Soleuie in the 
alliance between Fiance and Switzerland in 1777 
Thus iinaily disappeared that element which was, 
a ceitain sense, the tmdorlying basis of fclie 
whole body of the ancient laws of nations/ 

It was not uncommon for a party to a treaty to 
obtain absolution from his oath. 

Thu« Maximilian i,, a few mouths before the League of 
Oamhrai (1608), had made a treaty with Venice j one of the 
articles of the League auuunoned him by a. papal brief to the 


1 H. A. Grueher, Coim the Romm Repuhlio in the RrUtsJi 
Mmemii London, 1910* ii, 60, 98, 838, eto, 

’2a:xu 45. ' « ill. 26 

4 J. s, Eeld, m jrjRs vt [10103 172 

0 For treetioa before Charlemagne gee Barbeyrao’a Supplimmt 
to Dumont’s Cotpe vmvereel from Oharlemagjie 

onwards Dumont’s work itself, and for the modem period the 
various collections, especially Martens* ' 

8 Dumont, i. 88. 

7 Phlllipson, Jnf. Lm emd (Htstom ty An&* Gvt miA Rome, U 
889. 


aid of the Ohiuch and gave him reasons foi bieaking his oath 
The pope dlapenaed Fian^ois i bom hia oath taken in the 
Treaty of Madrid (1626) and Henri ii fiom his oath at Vaucellea 
(1660) 

A second clause was soraetimes inseited, intended 
to prevent any party from seeking, oi accepting 
the oliei of, dispensation fiom his oath (e.g , in the 
cession of the Spanish ciown to Chailes ill in 
1703) ^ But, since release from this second obliga- 
tion could obviously be obtained in the same way 
as fiom the hist, it was as futile as an attempt to 
prevent the repeal of a law by inseiting a clause 
imposing a death-penalty on any one who should 
piopose such repeal. Modern ti eaty-ouatom re- 
cognizes the vanity of all such aitilicial supports 
to good faith 

The most sweeping and peihaps most futile example of 
absolution fiom a tieaty oath is piovidcd by the bull or Pope 
Innocent x describing numerous nrticles in the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) as ‘null, vain, invalid, iniquitous, unjust, 
condemned, leprobated, frivolous, void of force and effect/ and 
dispensing anybody who pleased from his oath taken theieto 2 
The explanation of this outburst lies in the fact that this tieaty 
was ‘the fiist fundamontal pact of Europe which struck at the 
root of the foieign temporal authority of the Pope *8 

The king in lecent tioaties merely engages and 
pionounces upon his royal word that he will 
smceiely and faithfully peifoim and obseivo the 
terms of the contiacb ^ Finally, the parties to 
the Treaty of Veisailles (1919) merely ‘agieeHo 
the covenant of the League of Nations and the 
closing formula is simply ‘In Faith Whoieof 
the abovenamed Plentipotentiaiies have signed 
the picseut Tieaty.’ 

(&) Religious formnlm aie also used to a considei- 
able degiee as intioductoiy clauses fiom niediteval 
times ouwaids, but in this feature treaties merely 
fall into line with all important documents The 
commonest intioductory toimulae are ‘ In the name 
of the Most Holy and Undivided Tiinity ’ (c <7 , m 
the tieaty between Charles the Simple and Hemy 
I of Geimany, 926, or m the Treaty of Vienna, 
9 June 1815) and ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ A moie floiid style is natuially ohseivable 
in the treaty between Frederick n, and Abu- 
Zakana-Yahia, king of the Saiacens of Tunisia, in 
1231, 

‘In nomine Dei misencordis, miseratons Inoipimus cum 
laiide Dei inaximi et, invocatione iIUus prelaudato, petimua 
piospenfcatem Laug Deo, ecienti obgcondita, futura, extantia, 
qui esif eternus, post fineni omnia viventis ’ 

The importance of the leligxous sanction made 
it long a moot point whether nations of dillerent 
religions could make valid treaties with each othei 
(a point, however, which Giotius decided m the 
modem sense), or, again, wliethei it was obligatory 
on all Chiistian nations to be leagued together 
against the inlidel. In modem times it isiocog- 
mzed that treaties are governed by natuial law 
alone, and the religious clement, either m the 
content 01 m the phraseology of tieaties, has 
naturally become much less diseemihle— to such a 
degree that the profession of Chiistian piiiiciples 
in the Holy Alliance (26th Sept 1815) between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia makes a deep and 
juatihaole impression of insincerity 

In this roraarkoble alhanceCthe real object of which was anti- 
molutlonaiT) the oontmoting paities ‘solemnly declare that 
the piesent Act has no other object than to publish in the face 
of the whole wodd theli fixed resolution, both in the afinnnis 
traiion of their respective States and m their political lelations 
with evei*y other Government, to take for then sole guide the 

S recepte of the Holy Boligion, namely the precepts of Justice, 
hristian Charity and Peace, which , . must have an im- 
mediate influence on the Oounolla of Piinr ea and guide ail their 
steps as being the only mean*! of consolidating human institu- 
taong and remedymg their imperfections.* 

It is significant that the pope was not invited to 
join this alliance, and that Britain ’was prevented 
1 J J Corpus Jum Gentium, 

9 pifillipson, Terrmnation War, p, 268 
s B. J. Phillimore, Oomm, iL 58, 

4 Oakes and Mowat, Qrmt JSwo^em p, 4. 
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from doing so ‘by the forms of the Biitish 
constitution 

(e) Apart from piofessiona of this soit, the actual 
pioteetion of tho leligious fieedom of peoples in- 
volved in a settlement by tieaty has often formed 
the subject of special ai tides ^ 

An eaily and leinarkable instance is in the tieafcy between 
Justinian and Ohosioes, in a p 501, in which a special article 
provided that Ohnstiang m Peisia should enjoy fieedoin of 
worship, and on their own part should not attempt to make 
proselytes amontf the Ma!?i In modem times the Tieaty of 
Westphalia raaiked an advance in lelig-ious toleiation The 
Tieaty of Pans m 1763, recopfnizin" tho conquest of Oanvla, 
made special piovision for libeity to the new Bonian Catholic 
subjects of the kins? of Bntain to follow their own religious 
worship The Tieaty of Oliva in lOCO (between Poland and 
Sweden) piotected the co religionists of either powei m the 
ten I tor j of the othoi In 1*107, when Russia ceded AJaska to 
the United States, it was piovided that the civilized inhabitants 
should not he inteifered with in their religion And in 1913, 
by the Tieaty of Constantinople, Miisliiiis resident in Bulgarian 
teiutoiy vveie guaranteed the enjoyment of leligious liberty, 
and the name of the sultan as khalif was to continue to be pro 
nounced in their public prayers ‘It is incumbent on tho 
acquiring sovoieign to allow to the inhabitants of the annexed 
tcrntoiv the free exercise of their religion when it is not in^ 
compatible with good oidei and the fundamental dictates of 
morality The obligation is not, of course, a legal one, but its 
sanction la rooted more deeply than that of positive enact 
ments * 8 


Hence the necessity of actual stipulations, such as 
those enumeiaied, is nob usually felt 
{d) Of more impoitance, as indicating moial 
piogiess, than piofeasions relating to leligious 
piinciples, 01 even than provisions for religious 
freedom, is the degiee of solicitude shown by the 
con ti acting paities for the general interests of the 
people. W G. F. Phillimoie^ remaiks that, 
except in the mattei of religious toleiation, the 
Tieaty of Westphalia jiaid scant regard to the 
inteiosts of the people From 1648 to the recogni- 
tion of Ameiican independence in 1783 the chief 
consideration in ti eaties is paid, as m oldei days, 
to the rights and interests of soverei^is and reign- 
ing families* In the next period, down to 1859, 
theie is increased lecognition of the rights of states 
Still, by the General Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
€ g.y states and populations weie trafficked in, with 
absolute diaiegard of the peoples concerned, who 
might as well have been slaves or cattle 
Since 1809 ‘ little regard is paid to the supposed rights and 
interests of individual soveieigna or reigning families, and a 
new principle has arisen, viz the rights of nationalities ' ^ 

4* Conclusion. — Certain moral considerations 
which arise in connexion with treaiy-malang and 
treaty-breaking may be stated, though no solution 
IS necessarily oifeied of the questions involved 
(a) The constiumg of treaties is a matter of 
equity They are covenants honoi fidei^ and are 
not ineiefoie to be technically construed 
‘Uisorimen actuuin bonae fidei et stricti jmis, quatenus ex 
jure eefc Romano, ad jus gentium non pertinefc ' 6 The principle 
of the Digest^ ‘ voluntatem potiiia quam veiba speotari placuU,’ 
applies with especial force ‘There la no place for the leflne- 
menfes of the courts in the rough jurisprudence of nations.’ 8 

In antiquity a famous instance of the hi each of 
this principle was the murder of Hippias by 
Faches.® The classical example in modem writers, 
however, is the action of the French who> having 
destroyed the foitiftcations of Dunkirk in accord* 
anoe xvith the Tieaty of Utrecht, proceeded to 
construct a still stronger place at Mardick, a few 
miles axvtay. The principle by which a provision 
may bo ‘ extended ^ so as to include a case to xvluch 
the same reason applies as applied to the case, 


1 Oakes Mowat, p. 81. 

s W. Q. F. Phillinwse^ Thrm O&ntm ies^ pp 65 f,, 146 ; PhiUip- 
son, 'VaTrmncLtxm of Ww, p. 809. 

3 PhdUpaon, loo cit ^ CmtuneSf p, 14 

® Ibf Poubts are already beui^ oxpreeeod to the ner- 
manent value of this principle} cf, Sir A W. Ward, ScoV'ntkB 
of Peacet p 9. ... 

OGroUus, d6 JiiTA Beth <io P(teUi 16. 11; see Bt. J. 
Iphdllmore, Oomm. u* 79* t 

7U.16 E19. 8Halt4^p>S60. ! 

8 Thuc. hb 84. » ' 


oiigmally envisaged, or may be ‘resuicted,’ so 
that an ally excludes the application of a piovision 
to a case obviously impiopei (as when, having 
piomised to aid an ally m all its wais, itifa asked 
to join in an unjust war)— this punciple of exten 
sive 01 lestncbive inteipretation assists contract 
mg paitxcs in adheimg to the spirit lather than 
the lettei of the tieatyd 

{b) Since govoininents aie ^repiesentatives of 
justice, moiaiity, and leligion, it is assumed® that 
, a tieaty containing an engagement to do oi allow 
that which is contiary to moiality oi justice is 
invalid ‘Pacta, quae tuipem causain continent, 
non sunt observanda'^ Since a laige numbci of 
ti eaties are foioibly imposed on a conquered by a 
eonqueiing state, it is obvious that this piinciple 
piovides innumei able oppoi turn ties foi dispute and 
lepudiation, undei the next heading 

(c) How far is a treaty invalidated by the employ- 
ment of foice on the part of one of the pai ties’ 
To this it IS generally agieed to answei that theie 
IS no foice in the plea that one of the paitiea con- 
sented through feai, or in face of supeiioi foice, 
such as would invalidate a private con ti act, since 
such ti eaties aie only a way of teiniinating wai, 
which IS entiiely detei mined by foice ‘No in- 
equality of advantage, no lesion, can invalidate a 
Tieaty.*^ But it is equally eleaily held that 
tieacheiyor duress exeited againstthe lepresenta- 
tive of a state amply lustihes the repudiation of a 
tieaty The classical instance is Napoleon’s ex- 
tortion of tei ms from Feidmand vii. at Bayonne 

{d) Fraud is also clearly held to invalidate a 
treaty, for then theie is no real freedom of consent 
on the part of the deceived party ^ The distinc- 
tion IS sometimes a little delicate bDbw'een positive 
fiaud and suppress lo men 

In the negotiations fox the Webs tar- Ashburton Treaty (1842) 
Webster suppressed a map which was favouiablo to the Biitiah 
cause. The map could have been found, as Oroville admitted, 
if the Biitish authorities had caused piopei search to be made, 
and Bord Ashbmton agiees that he had no le^al cause foi com- 
plaint 8 1 et it IS to such c^es as this that the i eniaifc of Hall f 
may be applied ‘ It is recognized that there is an intei national 
morality distinct from law, violation of which gives no formal 
ground of complaint, however odious tho action of the ill doer 
may be * 

(e) The question of how far a party can libeiato 
itself from obligations has been bi ought into 
special piominence by Gei many’s repudiation of 
its pledge to Belgium in 1914 To the dootnne 
that ‘necessity, when real and horn fid&^ oveinidas 
the obligation of the promise’ B J Phillimoic® 
lephea 

‘ It IS manifest that the State, Idee the Individual, which takes 
advantage of eyciy change of affairs to disengage itself horn 
the obligations of a solemn coven int, weakens the foundationa 
of that good faith on which the peace of the world depends * 

So too Hall.® 


‘Modern writers, it would seem, aie more etiuck by tho 
impossibility of loolang at iiiternabional contracts as perpetu- 
ally binding, than by the net essity of insisting upon that good 
faith between States without which the woUcl has only befoie 
it the alternatives of armed suspense or open war, and they 
too often lay down canons of such perilous looseness, that if 
their doctrine is to be accepted, an unacrupuloue State need 
never be in want of a plausible excuse fer repudiating an in- 
Oonvenient obligation ' 

Pedants such as those on whom Fiedenek the 
Groat relied to justify Iiis aota arc to be found m 
all ages and countiies The Conference of London 
(1871) made the declaration! 

‘It is an es^entud principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a tieaty, or 
modify the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
oontmoWng Powe»ii by means of an amicable arrangement * 

This declaration, which' was signed by all the 
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leading Poweis of Euiope, was pi o voiced by 
Kttssici^s al tempt to evade its obhgatioiia undei 
the Tieaiy of Pans of 1856, on the giound that 
lapse of time had changed the conditions Al- 
thougli no specific decLuation to the same cfleet 
appeals to be included in the covenant of the 
League of Nations oi in the tieaty with Geimany, 
the case seems to be eoveied by aiticle 16, which 
pi ovules foi the pievention or punishment ot 
bleaches of covenant in geneial. 

(/) How fai does honour demand the inteiven- 
tion of one of the guai.aniois, in the case of a col- 
lective guaiantee, when agiecmont is notieaehed 
between all paities’^ Bluntschli holds that each 
guaiantor is bound to act sejtaiately in such a 
case Loid Derby (in connexion with the Luxem- 
buig Convention of 1867) held that honour (but 
not legal obligation) compelled each guaiantoi, m 
conceit with the otheis, to maintain the engage- 
ments; but that, if conceited action was not 
obtainable, then a guaiantoi would have the light, 
but not necessarily the legal obligation, to act 
It IS obvious that tins difiiciilty could be avoided 
by caie in drafting, and that, unless Bluntsehh^s 
viGiv be accepted, the collective guaiantee is not 
likely to be veiy valuable until we have i cached a 
highei code of international honoui than pievails 
at the pie>sent time The covenant of the League 
of Nations meets the case by making joint intei- 
vention obligatoiy on all its members, 

IjiThR\imE — AifTiQUlTY — J Dumonfc, C(nps umve/HPl 
diplomatique du droit des ffens, Pans, 17,i6-3L, vol i p 
xvxn ff , A E Mtides hist mti les trait^s publics chez 

Ics Grecs et chez les Itomains^^ I^ans, 18U6 , Darejnberg’-Saglio, 
li 2 [1890], $vv ‘Fetialea* (A Weis^ and ‘Fesdus’ (C 
Lfienvam and G Humbert), R von Scala, Die Staatsvn 
tiUf/e des Alteitimis, Leipzig, 1808, 1 , C Michel, JRecneil 
d'msGt iptums giecques^ Parj'3, 1890-1900 , W Dittenbeigei, 
Bylloqe Imeuptiomim OrcecoA xvtrC^i Leip/fg*, 1898-1901 (81915- 
), E L Hicks and G F* Hill, Mamttil of Gieel Histori- 
cal I'nsGi'iptionSi rev ed , Oxfoid, 1901 , E Samter, art 
‘Fetmlcs'in Pauly- Wissowa, vi [1909], C Phillipson, The 
InternoLi tonal Law and Cubtom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
2 vols , London, 1011 

Mroi^XAL A^J) MODERN TIMP'i — Besides the fyeneral 
treatises on international law fi om Clrotiua onwax d T Kymer, 
Foideray 20 vols , London, 1704-82 , A General Collection o/ 
Trealysy DeclaiaLxons of U ax y ManifestoSy and of Public Papi i s 
relating to Peace and Waiy 4 vols , do 1782; Dumont, Coips 
universel dtplomahqxtey 8 vols , with SnppUment by J 
Baibeyrac and J Kousset, 5 vols , Amateidam, 1739, G* F. de 
Martens, Pocueil des tiaiti's des jmismnces ei itats de 
VEitiope depuis 17Bi\ 8 vols, Oottingen., 1817-1836, with the 
contmuatlona , G* de Garden, Ihst gitUiale des txaif^s de 
paiXy 16 vols , Pans, 1318-87 , R. J Phillimore, Comnicntarxcs 
vpon International LaxVy London, 1854-01, vol it, chs vx-ix , 
L de Mas Latrie, TxaiUs de paix} et de cnmweioe des 
chri^ttens aveo les Atabes de VAfrique scpteninonale aa moyen 
dgCy Pntis, 3806 , S B Ciandall, Tieaties, their HaKvng and 
Rii/orccm<??iL New York, 1904 , C, PhilUpson, Teiminatianof 
Tfrtr and 2b o/Peaeo, London, 1910, w G F Phillimore, 

27iriSfi Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching y do 
1017 , A« Oakes and R B Mowat, Gieat Eiiropean Txeaties 
of the Hinciecnth Century y Oxtoid, 1018, Graham Bower, 
Treaties of Peace (Gxotms Soc Papeis, in [lOlSp; Six A. W, 
Ward, Seem ities of Peace, London, 1919 

Ttm BAONh CoNFWi.NCDS — J H Choate, The Two Hague 
OonfexenceSy London, 1918, F w Holls, I'Ae Peace CoTi^er 
ence at The Uaguc^ do 1015; P Zoin, Die heidm Haagei 
Fnedens Konfei enzm con 18i)dund 1307, Stuttgart, 1916 , J B 
Scott, The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1833 and 
1907^, London, 1910 Q, F. HiLL 

TREES AND PLANTS*-i. Introductory.- 
All plants aie sacred This pimeipie of the 
followers of i^Joroastei lies at the root of all plant- 
loie, all tree-cults. All plants possess the gifts 
of immoitahty and health,^ The subject enters 
into every form of religion, and its ramihcations 
aie traceable in diffeient aspects and degrees from 
fchetiee of life to the May-pole. It rests on the 
earliest conceptions of the unity of life in natme, 
in the sense or oommumon and leilowsMp with the 
divine centre and souice of life. The oak of 
Mamre, the ash Yggdrasil^ the asMrdhi the oak 
of Dodona, the Mom iumimlis, the Bodhi- trees, 
I Hall, p. 360. « MGG ii, 600. 


the pine cones, and the seven branched candle- 
stick, even the modem Chiistmas-tiee with its 
lights and its fiuxtand its fillets, aie instances of 
the vast aiea in folk-loie, tiadition, and social 
cusjtom wdiich has been influenced by eaily levci- 
ence for the sacied iice 

The sacred tiee is thus deeply looted in the 
piimitive lohgious ideas of the iiuman lacc The 
spiing, the rock, the tiee aie all visible mamfcbta- 
tions of the divine spiiit They aie found associ- 
ated m the most ancient sanctuaries as difleient 
symbols of life, and this life, in eaith oi watei 
01 tiee, IS one ivith liuman life The same divine 
spjiit lives and woiks in all and manifests itself 
in each and all The secict of icUgion is the 
lecogmtion of this life as divine , its duty is the 
obligation of fellowship and woiship which comes 
of this recognition 

In the eailiest stage the sacied tiee is moie than 
a sytubol It IS instinct with divine life, aglow 
with divine light It is at once the tiee ot life 
and the tiee of the knowledge of good and evil 
This animistic stage is tiacoable in folk-Ioie and 
myth, 111 tiaditional suivivals iii latei iitnal, and 
in savage cults in more iccent and even modern 
times In the Instoiy of lehgious development it 
lies behind the his tone eia. The burning bush, 
living and aglow with the divine voice, gives a 
conception of this eailiest stage 

In the second stage the sacied tree is planted 
m holy giound. It is icpieaentative of the deity 
It IS the dwelling-place of the deity The pi lust- 
king is its champion, and is himself the emhodi- 
ment oi incai nation of the god.^ It is as piiest- 
lang at Mamie that Abiaham aims Im tiained 
servants and leads them against the kings of the 
eaitb It IS an aicbaie smvival m an aiehaic 
fiagment (Gn 14^^^). The champion of the tree- 
god must be loyal to the cult. A new sanctuary 
must be conseexated by the planting of the sacied 
tiee, though not always of the same tree The 
oak-Zeus of Dodona adopted undei ceitam con- 
ditions the white poplar and the fflane Abialiam, 
the champion of the oak oi teiebmth of jManiie, 
planted a grove, t e a tamarisk, at Beenshoba 
Agamemnon, as guaxdian of a sacied tiee, and 
himself enjoying the divine title dvdpu>v and 
woi shipped as a chthonian Zeus in Laconia, 
planted a plane tree at Delphi and anothei at 
Oaphyos m Aicadia ^ These plantings are ex- 
amples of the second, oi lepiesentative, stage of 
tiee woislup 

The tlmd is the symbolic stage The ‘giove,* 
01 ashmaliy the common adjunct of the Canaanifce 
shnno, is the most faimhai example of tins stage 
It was a wooden piliai, lepiesentativc like the 
living tree of the deity, ‘ the token ot the deity s 
picsence or a magnet foi attracting ib^® There 
aie tiaces of it m the saiictuaiies at Samana 
(2 K 13«), at Bethel {23^«), and even xn the Temple 
at Jeiuf-aleni (23^) 

The difleientiation of the one deity into the 
* gods many and lords many ’ of local and national 
cults led to the iconic lepiesentation of the tiee- 
god The stump takes human shape The 
Hermm, wooden or stone pillars swelling towards 
the top, weie crowned with the head of IJeimes, 
The rude figure of Priapus as pioteetor of gardens 
was of a similar chaiactei The caducous of 
Hemes, a wand with a triple shoot, may refer 
also to his origin as a tiee-god.^ Silvanus is 
repiesented in a similar form, with his sacred 
pine and also with the caduceus as a symbol. 
And in this connexion the statement of Pausamas 
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and Pliny is significant, that m ancient times the 
images of the gods weie made of wood ^ And with 
the diffeientiation of the deity into the gods of the 
nations there came the diheieiitiation of the tice 
into the tiees sacred to the several gods» The oak 
was specially sacied to 2eus The Ficus ruminalis 
of the Palatine was originally the sacied tiee of 
Borne, though Juppitei was associated with the 
oak on the Capitoline Hilh® The cult, in eaily 
times as wide as the wuild, was narrowed when 
no sanctuary could be dedicated to Apollo which 
was unfavourable to the giowth of his sacred 
lauiel ^ i 

Piimitive worship was essentially an act of 
fellowship and coramunion with the deity The 
vestment of the woishippei was the sheop-skin 
or the goat skin specially sacied to the deity 
worshipped, as the white xobe of iighteousness is 
the symholio vestment of the Chiistian worshipper, 
This IS geneially traceable in theriomoiphxc cults, 
as in the Lupercaha Bub it is traceable also in 
tree-worship The victor in the Olympic games 
was treated as the human repiesonfcative of the 
tiee god He was decked with olive and downed 
with a helmet filleted and cieated with the twig 
of the sacied tiee ^ The English Jack-m-tbe- 
Gieen of the old May-day spoita and the Kentish 
Holly-boy and Ivy-giil of the Shiove-tide revels® 
are reminiscences of this worship 

Sacrament and worship aie closely linked to- 
gethei. In the aichaic txadition of Abraham 
(Gn 14^®) Melohiijedek, king of Salem, bi ought 
forth biead and winej and he was * priest of the 
most high God^ (El Elyon). Saciamental com- 
munion with the deity is the essence of the 
mysteiies, and the mysteiies belong to the , 
primitive stages of religion ‘ I fasted , I diank 
the kykoon j I took fiom tlie basket * This was 
the touching of the sacra^ the sacramental core of 
the mysteries of Eleusis They weie iibes sacied 
to Dometer the Eaith-MoUier«® She is the 
Mountain-Mother {g.u ), the mother of the gods, 
repiesented with her pillar-shiine, the pillar of hei 
sacred tiee She may be oompaied not only with 
Isis, but with Hathor and bei sacred syeamoie 
Habhoi nouiished the wandei mg souls in the 
oemeteiies of Egypt with food and dnnk. The 
Cretan Demetei in hei mysteries nourished her 
mystics in life, The mysteiios of Dionysus belong 
to the same cycle of ideas Dionysus combined in 
himself the rites of the beer-god Sabazios of Thrace 
and of the mysteiy-god Zagreus of Giete,’ The 
haoma of the Persians, the soma of the Hindus, 
the ambrosia of the Olympian gods, weie all means 
of saciamental communion, a pai taking of the 
kee of life ® 

The sacied tree, instinct with the divine life, is 
vocal with the word and the will of the deity, A 
prominent feature of the Zeus-oult of Dodona was 
its oracle ‘And the giving of oracles was a 
chtbonian preiogative,’® David is to consult the 
oracle of the mulbeny-trees before he attacks the 
Philistmos (2 S 6'*^*) God called unto Moses fiom 
the midst of the bush in Hoieb (Ex The 

sacred tree is alight with the wisdom of God. To 
paitake of the acorns of Zeus was to acquiie 
wisdom and knowledgeA^ The burning bush 
points to the symbolic meaning of the seven- 
branched candlestick m the Temple, It is a 
budding and blossoming almond (Ex 37^’"^*), The 
imagery o# the rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
the Branch giowmg out of hiB roots, the setting of 
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the sevenfold gift of wisdom, la another illustration 
of the same tiuth (Is lP-3, cf. LXX) And this 
again illuminates the meaning of the tiee of the 
knowledge of good and evil (Gn 2^’). It is the 
oiaole of the God of iighteousness, as the seven 
lamps aie ‘the eyes of the Loid . beholding 
the evil and the good’ (Ps 15*^, cf. Zee 2 
Ch 16®) The tree of knowledge is the oraole of 
religious and nioial ^viadom ”* 

2 . The animistic stage in tree-worship, — The 
tracing of this stage in its original simiifioity is 
almost as elusive as animism itself. In pie- 
histouc times it was already being absoibed in 
higher religious conceptions and revelations, in 
the higher physical and leligious and ethical 
development of the human race, Jahweh ‘finally 
triumphed over the b^%Umy not by avoiding them, 
or by destroying them, but by aosoibing them,*^ 
This is the piinciple in all lehgious development. 
The burning bush was not nieiely the oiacle of 
Horeb ; it was the dwelling-place of Jahweh 
(Dt 33 ^ 8 )^ Qf ijj-eeg the bi amble 

king was spoken ‘ by the plain [oak oi terebinth] 
of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 9® 2 ^). It 
IS a suivival of ancient roiigioua conceptions, an 
apologue or parable famihai in eaily tree-woiship. 
The story of the thistle and the cedar is anothei 
(2 K 14®) 2 

‘ Ti 00 - worship puio tind simple, wheie the tree la in all 
respects treated ns a god, is attested for Arabia , in the 
cose of the aaored date palm at Nejiftn It was adored at an 
annual feast, when it was all huug with fine clothes and 
women’s ornaments ’ ^ 


The sacied erica m the temple of Isis at Byblos 
was said to have giown lound the body of Osuis. 
It was a stump wrapped in a linen cloth and 
anointed with inyirh It lepiesented the dead 
god It 18 suggested that this explains the mystery 
of the di aping of the aslierdh (2 K 23’^).'* There 
axe smulax suivivals in Greek iifcual Incense was 
burned and the tree was decked with fillets and 
honouied with burnt ofleiings. Mis. Philpot 
gives® an illustiation of a fruib-tieo dressed as 
Dionysus~-anothei example of draping as paifc of 
this eaily iitual. Cook m his exhaustive mono- 
graph on the cult of the oak Zeus ® has traced it 
thiough all the eailieat sanctuaries of the Mediter- 
ranean area, especially in Dodona and Ciete, and 
has given his conclusion as follows : 

*Zeu 9 was at each of these cult-centres conceived as a tiiple 
divinity (slcy g-od-f water god 4- earth god) dwelling in a sacred 
oak and served by a piiestly king, who wan legaided as an 
mcarnation of Zeus himself and whose duty it was to maintain 
the sun’s heat h} magical means ’ 7 


The Mmofcaui, tiie ^gean horns of consecration, 
and the axe® are also features m tins ancient ritual. 

This smvey of the primitive cult is a key to the 
eaily woishin of the sacied tieo, not only in Qeltic 
folk-loie and Gaulish sculpture, but m the sur- 
vivals of pagan woishxp, E. Clodd gives a study 
of the ‘pnmitive pagans’ of S. Nigeria whioh 
sums up tlie animistic conception of tiee- worship. 


*A recent tiavclier among the ''primitive pa^rans"' of 
Southern Nigertii reports this spoech from a native ♦ “ Yea, wo 
Say, this IS our hfc— the hig tree, When any of us dies his 
spirit does not go to another county, hut into the big trees 
and t3ns la why we will not have it cut Whon a man is sick, 
or ft women wants a child, wa saoriflea to tha big tree, and 
unless Oao'wo wants the sick man, our request le granted 
Oso’wo lives 5u the eky, and I? the Big God When any of us 
dies away from this place, hit* spirit returns to the big tree,’* *9 

Among the Hamitie tribes the exude animism, 
has developed into a sort of polytheism ”with one 
highest god, Waq He is the big god of the big 
tiee of Nigena* 
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The tiee-oult of the aboriginal Afriean& is to- 
day laigoly associated -with ancestoi - woiship, 
Ticos planted loxind the giavesof then ancestors 
acqniie a sacred character, The great tree on the 
verandah of a dead man’s home becomes the shune 
ot lub spirit And it is held that the^ highly - 
developed tree cult of the Hcieios is a direct oll- 
bhootof ancGstoi -worship One tiee is hailed with 
the woids ^ Holy ait tliou, oui anccstoi,’^ The 
facts must be accepted, but the inf ei once may be 
questioned, The polytheism and the aiicesbor- 
woisliip aie both to be traced to the more piimitive 
foims of aniniisui represented in i55gean evidence 
aa tiro oult of the Great Spuil or the oak-Xeus, 
They are both duo to the principle of differentiation 
m the development of religious conceptions, 

‘ Antluopoinorpliism is In some cftse*} prcooded by therio 
morphism, but thonoinorphism is nevei geneiated out ot 
anthropomorphism ' 3 

All life in primitive ages is one, and in its move 
ment inspiies feai, not only the fear of God, but 
the *fear’ of Isaac (Gn It is Jacob who 

^Bware by the fear of liis father Isaac ’ (31'’^} And 
Jacob by his wiestling attained the title of Israel 
(52^®), Abiaham waa the priest king of Mamie, 
Molchiiiefl ok the priest-king of Salem At 01ym})ia 
and probably at Dodona the challenge of the 
miestly king gave rise to a legulai athletic contest 
Minos as piiest-lcing of Cnossus laid a leign of 
limited duration He was king foi a pciiod of 
nine yeais, when he withdrew to the Idjean cave 
to hold converse ryith Zeus ^ Theseus, by his 
victory over Mmos under the guise of Taurus, 
.succeeded to the sun king’s rights as champion of 
the oak Zeus,” Is it not evident that, behind and 
prioi to the hero-worship of Theseus and the veneia- 
tion for Israel, theie is the ritual and there aio the 
sacra of the deity, whether Zeus or El Elyon oi 
Jahweh, the Great Spirit of primitive animism ? 

3 , The sacred plantation —The planting of the 
sacred tree or grove is a fai tUer step in the develop- 
ment of tree-woiship The piinutive priest king 
does it as champion of the tree-<^pirit, under the 
conscious guidance of God. Eden is the most 
familiar e\amplo of a sacred xdantaiion {Gn 2®*’}, 
The practice of pxirnitive lehgxon colouis the lan- 
guage and imagery of poet and prophet (cf, Nu 24”* , 
ra 104^”, Is 61’*) The liddle and parable of Ezekiel 
has new meaning when read in the light of early 
ritual . 

* Aj^t'eftfcGaglo . , . cmno unto Lebanon, and took the highest 
bmnoh of the cedar Ho cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried it into a land of tiafflck , he set at ni a city of 
merohanta. He took also of the seed of the land . . » , ho 
placed it by great wateis, and set it as a willow tiec And It 
grew, and became ft spi catling vine of low statin e’ (Eak IfS-t j 
of vv23-8«). 

In ZEgcan art the living tree is represented some- 
times singly, some times in gioups of thiee, or in 
groves, It is at times close to an altiu, or even 
growing from it ; in one case the goddess sits 
under it, The palm-treO) the fig, and the cypress 
are most fiequentj but the pine, the plane, and 
the vino also appeal.” It may even spring fiom 
the buGianta^ ox * horns of consecration,’ winch 
themselves represent the sacred bull, the theno- 
morphic ropresentation ot the oak-Zeus, 

At Atlxens the original oult was that of the oak ,* 

‘ iToudum lauma erafc , long'oque d(iO 0 nt}a erme 
Tompora emgabat de qualibpfe atbora phoebua ’ 7 
There are in the Caryatides, or nnt-niaidens, traces 
of a nut-giove, the nuts themselves being known 
as the acorns pf Zeus Latei, after this first stage 
of substitution, ‘ Zeue took over the olivoi’ ” These 
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dOyvaif or nuisos of Zeus, gave then name to the 
city, and latei to the goddess whose cult ovci 
shadowed that of Zens on the Aciopolis,^ In the 
Academy at Athens tiieie weie twelve sacred olives 
xn tlio piecinct of AtUoiio ” Demetei had her 
sacred oaks, and the boy who pioiiounced the 
I Eleusnuau foi inula at Atlionian weddings, e<l>vyov 
i 7)^pov d/x€iifop, was wieafclied with oak and 

thoin ” Theic was a giovo planted for Demeter 
at Dotium by the Pelasgians before they migiated 
I fiom Thessaly to Cnidus. And Ovid, belling the 
story of the judgment on Eiysichtlion, speaks of 
the tree of Demetei as an oak, adorned with fillets 
and tablets by the people.^ 

These plantings aze wide-spiead, and tiaoeable 
to the eailicHb sites Heiciilea planted two oaks 
at Hexaclea Pontioa in Bithynia ” Hinoaa planted 
I a huge oak-tiee, lopped and decked as a tiophy, 
on the tomb of Slezentius the Etuiscan. TJio 
Clown of golden oak-leaves from Vulci implies 
that the Etiusuin kings were lepiesentatives oi 
cliampions of the oak-Zeus. The tiee planted by 
Aeneas was itself identified with the king ‘mam- 
busque meis Me/entxus luc est The identifica- 
tion of tiee, god, and king is geneiak Koinulus 
and Eemua wexe xvoi shipped xn the Conutmm 
under a sapling planted from the Mous ^uminalis 
on the Palatine, The Bodlu ti eo of Anuradhapnra, 
long the capital of Ceylon, is over 2000 years old. 
It was planted by Tissa— a bianoh of the original 
Tlodlu-Uoe, at Gaya m India, The sanotuaiy of 
'Uzza at Nabhi neai^ Mecca consisted of throe 
fciees® — another link with the wide-spread oult of 
a tuple tiee-god, as sky-god, watei-god, and eaxbh- 
god in one. 

The chain of evidence is unbroken from East to 
West , the triple headed gods of Gaul, sitting 
Gi OSS-legged on their throne as lu India, point to 
cloaei contact with the neolithic ago than even 
Greece and Syria The saoied ilmt of the temple 
of Jupjtei Eeietims on the Capitolme Hill at Rome, 
the ’antiquum Jovis signum,^ the home of Jupiter 
Lapis, has been regaided as an imhafted noolibluc 
celt, preseived among the aboiigmes of Labium 
from an immemorial past.” 

The sacred tree, tho sacred plantation, was the 
seat of authority, the seat of judgment. The 
Romans met for council ’ in aesoulcfco, * The senate 
of the Galatian Celts met at a place called Apvv^~ 
pLerosj doubtless sacred to their national cult: 
Kehrol (xifioverf- jJ^hv Ai«, dya\ua Atbs heXnKbu h^Tjhi) 
Bpds Deborah the prophetess ‘ dwelt under the 
palm tree of Deborah, . , and the childieu of 
Israel came up bo her for judgment’ (Jg 4”? cf, 
1 S 22”, Jg 6“). In 458 BO, the Roman envoy.s 
were sent to complain tliat the ^qui had broken 
a tieaty concluded m 459 They were bidden bo 
make their complaint to a huge oak on Mount 
Algidas undei the shadow of whose blanches the 
^quian commaudei had his quaiteis.^^ The 
prmtoHum undei the sacred oak is certainly a 
primitive trait 

A sacred rowan-tree m Ireland deuved its origin 
from the rowan of Dubhros, the Black Roreat, in 
Co Sligo. 

0)110 tree had grown fiom a quioken-berry dropped by the 
I’uattift Pd Panann, who had brouglit it from the Land of 
I’romise It wna guarded by a giant named Searhhain, who could 
only be slain by three blows from his own dub, and had a ainglo 
broad fiery eye in the middle of his blaok foreheafP Ho was 
overcome by Diarmait, the qultuvo-bero of Irish folk loie.W Ho 
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dwelt m a hut among the luarn hes and was so gieat u niagioian 
that he could not be lulled by fua» watei, oi weapons of wai 
Heie Jigain tlieio is the saoied tieo, the fioicc eyed 
guaidian, tiiply inviolate, the challenge, and the 
contest so ficaiicntly met with in the legends of 
the sacied giove And m T)auu (the Welsh Don), 
the goddess-mother ot the Tuatha 1)6 Banann, ih 
theie not a link with the Demetex of Gieek myth, 
and in the name itself an echo ot the Mv {acc 
of the oak-Zons, and of tfana, Biana, Aitenus on 
the slope of the Aventine’ She is the eaitli- 
goddess, the T)ca I)ia of the Homans, the Dan of 
the Doiian Gieeks ol yiip Awpte?? rV 7V 'K^yovffL 
Kal 8[av ' 

4. 1 he sacred stump.— The Lion Gate at Myconie 
IS one of the eailiesb aniconic lepiesentations of 
the woisUip of the sacied tiee The pillar of winch 
the lions aie the supporters tapers down wax ds like 
the ancient Herm.^ The subject has been voiy 
fully treated in ait, PoLE^ AND POSTS, but some 
fuitliei links may be noted 

The pillar-shiine of Cnossus with its sacied 
doves is lecogmzedby Cook as a ‘ conventionalised 
but still aniconic form ot a tuple tiee Zeus The 
Lydian cult of Zeus daf’Kpatas was connected with 
the oak. A coin of Halicarnassus lepiesents luin 
' as a bearded god ci owned with lays and standing 
between two oak-ticos, on each of which is a bird ' ^ 
In the same city there was a cult of Aphiodite 
dffKpala. This cult gave its name to the city of 
Aplu'odisias. 

The corns of this city 'show the leafless trunk of a tioe with 
tluee branches Soraefciraea the fchiee blanches iiye separately 
fioni an enclosure of tiellls work Sometimes they spring from 
a fauiglo trunk, on either side of winch is a naked man wearing 
a Phiygi in cai) . tho ono on the left wields a double axe , the 
one on the light kneels or runs away, tmrnng his back upon tho 
tree [a feature still preserved in folk loie] Sometimes 
the tree is flanked by two lighted altoia ' 0 

The piieat of the Cappadocian cult of Bellona at 
Rome IS represented with a branch in one hand 
and the two-headed axe in the othei— a furthei 
link with the oak-cult of Crete,® 

Amid the eaily rites of EUuua and the saora of 
Rome there are fuither associations with this cult. 
Heimes ps represented in a fragment of Aristo- 
phanes as TpLKi^aXos ; so also is J anus on a com of 
Hadrian ^ Janus is also lepiesonted with a spear j 
and hi8 title Qunmus is undeistood in refeience to 
the oak-god The Sabine cuns, the oaken spear, 
the Quxrites, tlie men of the oaken speai, are thus 
related to Janus Quiimue or Jupitei Qmimus.® 
The epeai is a variation of the sacred stump. The 
tree-god is often represented by a post, seeptie, 01 


spear. ^ , ! 

The tTidf}/lort associated with Juno Soroiia and Janus Ouriatius 
IS a symliol of this triple Janus It consisted of two vertical 
beams and a cross bar, the Hide form of a cross The woke 
under which the conqueied weie foiced to maich was of three 
staves or spears, and is also traced to the cult of Janus Quinn us 
The dooi posts (yanuc&) woie sacred to him, as the thieahold 
waste the JSaith Mothei ^ 

Thesprmldmg of the blood on the dooi -posts in 
HebiewiitualCEx 127, ^zk 45'®) and the shaldng 
of the threshold in tho vision of Isaiah (Is 6^ R v ) 
are examples of the same cycle of ideas — the 
sociedness of the posts and the threshold as tokens 
of the Deity, 

The caduams is another variation of the sacred, 
rod. It consisted of a triple shoot, the cential 
shoot forming the handle, the two side shoots being 
folded back into a double knot. The elder lends 
itself to this by its opposite shoots, and the tree is 
tabu in the folk-lore of the West It is not lucky 
to burn it. Judas hanged himself from an ©Mor- 
bush The Mum of the augur is another variation 
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ot tho sacied lod So aho the luyateuous twisted 
rods used in what la piohaldy a t uncial pioeession 
m the dccoiaiion of Etiuacan tombs at Noiohm 
and Taniuiuii ^ In the fiusco at Taiqumii, wlule 
most ot the tiguics have tlie twibtcd lod, ‘the 
symbol of tiie Etiuscan Hades/ ono of the loading 
hgiiies has the lifumj and pi orninent among those 
IS the hanunei home aloft, ‘ a ficqueiit emblem of 
supeinatmal iiowei ' “ The tiguilj of the god with 
the liamineL is fiequenily mot with on Celtic 
monuments ® Tho Y eiosy with its mystic Pytha 
goiean meaning has also some ancient link with 
tiieao Etinsfan lods ^ A hazel twig of this shape 
IS in ube as the divining lod tor txacing water. 

The Etruscan lucjcmonest 01 kings, weio lepie 
sentatives of Jupiter. Thou oiown was ot golden 
oak-leaves, with aeoins, gems, and fillets. They 
acted as vice geients of the oak god. Then golden 
bulla was the Hyniboi of the sun god— anotliei link 
with the oak- Zeus They used a sceptre with an 
eagle, and weic pieoeded by the hctoi boaimg the 
axe with the bundle of lods Cook suggests that 
these may be a conventional substitute fox tho trees 
of the tree-god.® These weie all pait of the royal 
insignia of the ancient king Is it not possible to 
trace the origin of the English icgaha to the same 
som ce ? 


In the Inventory of 1640 am onumerated tho Taigo staff with 
a dove on tho top, formerly thought to be all gold, but upon 
trial , found to be the lowei paifc wood within and silvei 
gilt without’ , the * small staff with a fleure de luce on the top 
found to be non within and silver gilt without’; ‘one 
staff of black and white ivoiy with a clove on tho top ’ , and tho 
two sceptres, ono with tho cross, and one with the dove « 

These aie all symbols of aulhoiity, such as arc 
found m the sacra of the ancient laces of Euiope 
The seep tie with tho cross, the wooden lod with 
the dove, the lod with the * deme de luce ’ may bo 
compaxod with the tau-cioss, the blossoming stump, 
and the doYe-pillaxs of tho Etruscan and iEgean 
cults The rods laid up befoie the Lord in the 
tent, * one for each father’s house ’ (Ku 17^ IiV)j 
‘ twelve rods/ and the budding of Aaron’s rod (v.®) 
point to similar associations on Semitic soil. And 
the cioss with, its spoha opiTncc was the most 
honouied sign of Jupiter Feretnus at Home. The 
feretr%mit from which he took his name, was the 
lopped tiunk of the ancient oak, voneiated by 
tlio shepheids of old, forming a wooden cross to 
which votive aimour was attached. 7 The ciosa in 
fchefolk-loie of Rome was a sign of the pninibiv© 
oak cult — a token of the presence of the oak king, 
a shime foi the offering of the tiophy of right to 
the oak-god.® Was Pilate altogethei unconscious 
of this when he said , ‘ What I have written I have 
wuUen’ (Jn 19®®)? And was Sb. Paul too in Ins 
‘ foolishness of pi caching/ and m his witness to the 
powei of the Cross and of Christ ciniciued, un 
conscious of the other tradition of the powei of the 
cross, when he wrote 

‘Unto the Jews a afcumbUngblook, and ybio the (Gieeks 
foolishness , But unto them which are called, both Jews ana 
Greeks, Ohrist the power of God, and tho wisdom of Goa 
(1 Co 

5, Trees many and gods many* — The saorocl tiee 
Signified universally in pimiitive ages the piesence 
of the deity The one tree with its nuismy-grove 
was tho shrine of tho one G od. But east and west^ 
in hill OI in valley ^ in noith aspect or m south, the 
tiee varied.® And, as the tree varied in species, 
the god varied in name. Then the tiee and the 
god of the clan grew to be the tieo and tho god of 
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the disk let, and in turn the tiee and god of the 
nation The parable of the biamble king (Jg ) 
IS fciue to fact. The olive, the fig, the vine had 
osfcabUshed then fame and then lulo j they would 
not ‘iubimt to another ; the biamble had ambition 
to iival even the cedar of Lebanon 
Tiees many led on to gods many,^ The oak- 
Zeus at Athens took ovei the olive Apollo re- 
mained true to hiS saoied laurel This development 
IS most marked m Greek ai t and Roman verse 
‘Populiis Alcidae gratlasiraa, vifcis lacoho, 

Foimosae myrtus Veneri, sua Inurea Phoebo *2 

The Senutio nations stand apart fiom this tendency 
to assign a paiticnlar tree to a paiticular god,® 
whethei fioin reaction to monotheism oi fioni ad- 
hoience to the primitive conception of the oneness 
of the divine spirit. They had sacied trees in 
meat number, bat they weie all sacied to one god 
iocahized in village, clan, oi nation. In India each 
Buddha had his own tree, and Gautama himself, 
aftei having passed through 43 incarnations as a 
tree-bpirit, eventually found wisdom undei the 
sacied tiec of Biahma, the or Ficus 

rehgiosa ^ 

This triumph of the gods ovei the nations and 
the consequent intei lacing of the tieo-cults, some- 
times by expansion, sometimes by absorption, 
resulted m ceitain eases in the distinction between 
tiee-gods and tree demons. As the nnn or gemi 
of the Aiahs weie gods out of touch with men, 
outlaws, dehumanized, * abominations of Moah and 
Ammon,’ so the wood-demons of the Geiiuan foiest 
or tho Polynesian islanders weie the foes and the 
dread of then conqueiors — oi their neighbours 
And in the controversy between the supporters of 
ancBstci-worship and the supporters of animism 
based on the presence in nature of the divine spiiit 
this wide-spread belief m wood-demons and unlucky 
tiees is m favoui of the latter. In an age when 
‘every valley had its king,’^ and eveiy hill its 
shrine and its sacred tiee, as m these islands m 
Celtic times, and when feuds weie fiequent between 
clan and clan, the jealousy of the clan would 
separate between god and god, and between tree 
and tree, and people the forest-clad hills with 
every foim of tenor and danger The only bond 
ol safety was in the nation’s god and in tho king 
as the champion of his rights. All aiound was 
danger and death . * for 1 the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God’ (Ex 20®; of. 3 Co ll^) This is the 
language of religion, not the language of ancestor- 
worship , and it may be tiaced in fciee-woisbip and 
demondore from earliest times. 

A blasted or stiicken oak might be the mes- 
senger of misfortune . 

* De coelo tactas meniini praedicere quorous.’ ^ 

The Abors in Assam regarded the ruhbei-tiee as 
the abode of two malignant spiiits , another 
haunted the plantain and stinging-nettle.'^^ The 
satyis and devils of the OT, the jiim of the 
Arabian stones, the centaurs and cyclops, fauns 
and dryads of Greek and Latin mythology, the 
wood-maidens, wild-men, and elves, the wild- 
women of the Tyrol, and the green-ladies of Neuf- 
ch^tel, in their different degrees of mischief or 
maliciousness, were haunting terrors of the old 
world, ^ The “Neraides of Matsedoman folk-loie 
are tree spirits. It is not well to he down in the 
shade of a tree, foi it is theie that the tiee- 
demons appear. At this day the countiyrfolk 
avoid especially tho plane, the poplar, and the 
dg-tree, for these are favourite haunts of fairies,® 
X Verff ii. 116 1 ® Ycrg vli. 6l f. 
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In Ii eland ghosts and appaiitions haunt isolated 
thoin hushes ^ To call up the Tolcarne tioll neai 
Newlyn, an incantation was neoessaiy, and three 
diied leaves must he held in the liancl, ‘ one ot the 
ash, one of the oak, and one of the thoin.’ ‘‘ 

‘Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thoin, good Sira, 

(All of a Midsummoi mom) I 
England shdl bide till Judgment Tide, 

By Oak, and Aah, and Thorn 1 ’ ® 

The cieation myth of the Tanganaiin natives in 
Austiaha holds that Punpl fashioned man out of 
the balk of a tioe Anothei tiee was tabu, and 
haunted by a bat ; the tabu was broken , the tree 
was violated ; the hat flew away, and death came 
into the woild * Daphne is the name both of the 
lauiel and of the spiiit within it. The numen of a 
palin-tiee is not called Tamai, hut Ba'al Tamai 
The former conception is Indo European, the lattei 
Semitic 

‘ The Indo Envopoan could never free hhnself from the identi 
fleation of his gods with nature The Semite, on the 

othei hand, was accustomed fiom tho eaihest times to dis- 
tinguish between the object ind its ba'al ’ 8 

Among the nymphs vveie Philyra, tho linden, 
Rhoea, the pomegianate, Ilehko,* the willow, and 
Daphne, the laurel Mis Philpob notes 
‘ In later times an attempt wag made m some cases [e g , 
Daphne in Launnn, Lolis in Do turn, Diyope in Aiborcnqs to 
explain the connection hy metamorphosis but it is ev 
tiemelj probable that tins was an imersion of the primitive 
nexus 


The classic passages for the oak of Dodona ate 
Horn Od XIV. 327 f., XIX, 296 f. In Horn xvi. 
233 f the oiaele is mentioned; Yeigil refeis to it 
in Georg, ii 16 f The oak was also sacied to Ceies 
before harvest woiship must be rendered to hei, 
and the woishippei must he ci owned with a wieath 
of oak,® The ivillow is associated with Heia 
at Samos, and with Aitemis at Spaita Artemis 
was the goddess of the nut-txee and the cedai m 
Arcadia, of the laurel and the xnyitle in Laconia 
The laurel is sacred to Apollo , the pnest-king 
Anius is guaidian of the tiee and the shiine The 
olive IS specially connected with the cult of Athene 
at Athens The pine is associated with Pan and 
Sxivanus, the cedar with the Accadian deity Ea, tho 
sycamore with the Egyptian goddess Nuit (’Hathor). 
The oypiess was sacred among the Peisians, and in 
the Y^st, together with the poplar, it belongs to 
the chthoman deities, The vine and the ivy weie 
closely connected with the rites of Dionysus The 
ash and the elm appear la Scandinavian mythology 
as the first man (Ask) and the hist woman (Embla), 
and the ash Yggdiasii is connected with the oouit 
of tiie gods.^® 

Celtic folk-loie has many points of contact with 
the ancient oak- cult of the Mecliterianean azea, 
with variations due to local developments under 
noithexn conditions The Sp^^rofioi of Dodona, the 
alyeiporS/iLotf or poplai -fellers, at Athens, the 
troT6iJtoi at Phlius,^* have then lepieaentative in the 
tree-fellmg god Esus on the Pans monument 
The ancient axe-ntual of Dodona, Oiete, and 
Etruria appears in the Bculptures of Sucellos and 
other deities m Celtic lands On the Tnei monu- 


ment tho deity is felling an oak-tree on which are 
fchiee cranes. The Tarvos tiigaianus, tho bull, 
before the oak-tree, with two cianes on the hack 
and one between the horns, is another vaiiation of 
the Pans altar 


^ W. y Evans Wentz, !rhe Fairy Faxth in Coitio Countries. 
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Tlie cult of Ceinunna& aupplieb anothei Imk. 
He IS leprosented ui the Cluiiy Museum with stag’s, 
hoins, the iing ou each horn lefeiiing to the sun ^ 
In the silver bowl from Gundestrap in Denmark he 
13 cioss-legged, Buddha-like, with stag’s horns, 
and on his right a stag and a bull ^ In a wax 
tablet at Pestli he is called Jupitei Ceinenus ; on 
a Rheiins inonument he is witli a stag and an ox, 
and at Saintes with several huo) ania Thepieseace 
of the sun-wheel in Pans, and the bull -masks at 
Saxntes, point to las original identity witli the 
Zeus of Crete. In one case he is lepiescnted with 
a chain ® His name is almost ceitainly connected 
with the horns In folk ioie ho piobabiy suivives 
m Windsoi Poiest as Heine the Huntei, who walks 
‘ round about an oak, wifch gre'it ragg’d hoins ; 

And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner ' 

It IS not unlikely that the Honi-danceis of Abbots 
Biomley m Sfcahoiclsliiie commemoiafce some early 
pagan iite connected with the oak-cult of Zeus 
Ceinunnus Bagot’a Paik^ is a celebrated oak- 
forest The village-games in old times took place 
round the Beg^ai’a Oak Though now held early 
in Septembei, in Robeit Plot’s time (1641-96) they 
took place about Chiistmas. The danceis wore 
stag horns (reindeei% kept in the chuich). It is 
notewoithy that the JPesth tablet of Jupitei 
Ceinenus has also an echo m a modem dance — a 
horned fi^re among the mummers of Mohacs on 
the Danube. 

The oak also entered into the ritual of invoking 
Zeus as a ram-god. On the Lyceean mountain of 
Aicaclia was a ^iine sacred to Zeus, m which was 
a sijnng to which the pnest went in time of 
drought. He touched the water with a sprig of 
oak, when a vapoui would rise and spread in 
fruitful showeiB over the land. In Brittany the 
fountain of Baiantin m the Forest of Br(^cilien 
served the same pm pose. Water was thrown on a 
slab near the spring, and ram would then fall m 
abundance, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The well was near the fabled shrine of Merlin, 
one of the Celtic types of the sun-hero, and it was 
overshadowed by a mighty tree Bhys suggests 
that the spring, the tomb, the slab, and the tree 
‘all belonged to the Celtic Zeus,’ There is a 
similar story connected with the Snowdonian tain 
Dulyn, the &ack Lake, where the slab was called 
the lied Altar ^ Thexe is also m the moorlands of 
Staffordshire, near Ips tones, a stiong spiing over- 
shadowed with oak and mountain-ash long known 
as the Thundering W ell . The name alone remains, 
but it may be grouped among the sites sacred to 
the Celtic Zeus as ram-god Within the last few 
years a Celtic chambered bomb has been dis- 
covered within a shoit distance of the well. 

The ash is also among the sacred trees of Iieland. 
In the parish of Boirisokane, Co Tipperary, there 
was m 1833 a huge ash called the Big ‘ Bell ’ tree ^ 
The name is derived from the word ‘ Billa,’ which 
occms m Magbile, ‘ the plain of the old tiee,’ the 
piesent Moville.y This name has been connected 
by Windibch with oi ‘Bell,’ king of Hades, 
the consort of Danu. This Bell represents Cronos 
in his darker character as Death, and suggests 
that the Big ‘Bell’ trees of Irish folk-lore were 
ash4rees sacred to the Celtic Cronos.® The ash 
was also sacred to the Celtic Silvanus ; ‘ SUvane 
sacia semioluse fraxmo.’ He presided over wood- 
lands, olearmgs, and gardens.® 

1 arupp, p, m. 2 ih p, 2SS. ' 3 B. p. idd. 
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The wliite-bhuin has also its sacied associations. 
It is unlucky to cut it down A ‘ lone thoin ’ is 
leg aided with special vcneiation. Christianity 
took ovei its sanctity The Ciown of Thorns was 
said to have been made of white- thoin. An old 
thorn neai Tmaliely, Co Wicklow, is still called 
‘Bkoagh Badug,’ or ‘Patrick’s book.’ In Biitain 
‘ the holy thorn ’ of Glastonbuiy has similai vener- 
able associations. The hazel appeals in Iii&h 
1 omance as tiie tree of knowledge The yew among 
the Druids was a symbol of imiiioi talityA Celtic 
folk-loie has many other traditions of tiee- worship 
The first man spiang fiom an aldei, the fust 
woman fioin a mountain ash. The berries of the 
rowan aie a charm against all disease There are 
also tiees which weie inauguiation trees. One, an 
old sycamore in Coollemoneea in the parish, of 
Killaaown, is called ‘the honey-tiee.’ A tiee in 
the paiiah of Kilmaotaign is called ‘ the fein-tree,’ 
% e. the alder, 

6. Tiee-offermgs and tree-ntes,— The cult of 
the sawed tiee had its ofleimgs and its rites. 
There are even suivivals of the ohmng of the 
highest saciidces. The natives of the \^indhyan 
uplands of India until lately offered human sacii 
lioes to ti ees.2 In the animi&tic woi ship of the Ainua 
the worship is vocal ® At the close of the bear- 
festival the head of the beai la set up on a pole, 
called * the pole foi sending away,’ and the skulls 
of the othei animals which are hungup with it aie 
called ‘divine pieserveis’ and aie at times wor- 
shipped.^ Tina IS a link with the d^icmma which 
foim so integial a part in the saciifioial tokens of 
Aryan worship. Piutaich states tliat Theseus on 
hia letmn from Crete putm at Delos, and instituted 
a dance in imitation of the mazes of the labyrinth. 

‘He danced it round the altar Keraton which Nvaa built 
enfctraly of the ieffe side hoins of beasts 
This was known as the ‘wane dance,’ and la cer- 
tainly in some way associated with the cult of the 
Celtic tree-god Sucellos or Esua with his three 
cranes, and with the Tarvos Ingaianusof the Pans 
monument ® A note in Langhorna’s Plutarch 
states that the crane commonly flies m the figure 
of a circle, which together with the swastikcct or 
conventional labyrinth sign, is symbolic of the sun- 
cult, The dance round the May-pole and the Jack- 
in-the- Green festivities within our own memory in 
May Fair, London, are survivals of the same rites 
The griffins in Assyria and in Asia, m their atti- 
tude of devotion,*^ have their counteipart m the 
vision of the Temple in Ezekiel 
‘ And it was made with chenibima and palm trees, so that a 
palm tree was between a cherub and a cherub ’ (41IS) 

In a Mexican MS the tiee breaks into two branches 
in the shape of a tau-cioss, each branch with three 
blossoms j the tiee is sui mounted by a parrot, and 
is suppoited by two men, standing, each with his 
right hand raised in the attitude of devotion ® 

Trees were hung with votive offerings In India 
the sacied banyan-tiee is repiesented with^ six 
elephants m the aefc^ of worship ® In Egypt it xs 
the sycamore witli jars and nruit, and the wor- 
shipper befoie it has the right hand raised,^® Else- 
where it 19 a tree saored to Aitoiuis, )mng with the 
weapons of the chase. Wieaths were worn and 
gailands were earned in vaxious Gieek rites ; and 
this use of wreaths points to some analogy with 
tree-worship in the two pillars befoie the Temple 
at Jerusalem,^® Bobeilson Smith gives a com 
from Paphos with sundar detached pillars before a 
temple, each surmounted above the cornice by a 
dove as in the rude pillar-shrine of (Jrete. 'W hether 
1 Gtupp, p. 146. L ^ EMEi, 85®* 8 Xb p. 248^ 
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tfhoy woie candlestK ks or noi* they weie wieathed 
in pomegiaiititos ^ On the eaateiii gateway of the 
Xhiddhi&t tope at Sanchi the sacied treeisiepie- 
sen ted with woisluppois It divides into two mam 
branches, like that in Mexico, and theie aie two 
smallei tiees, one on eithei side. The contial tree 
IS being wieathed in gai Hands ^ The Bodhi-Uee of 
Kanakamiini bleaks into thiee blanches and is also 
bung with festooils ® This custom still survives m 
the West, libys has collected leceiit evidence 
fiom Glamorganshiie of holy wells ovei shadowed 
by thoin oi othei trees, on which rags woie 
fastened/ And the present wiitei some thirty 
yeais ago saw a bush liung with led rags in one of 
the islands of Aran off Galway. It is ono of the 
last relies of the cult of the sacred tiae, like the 
praotice of Houching Avood’ to avert a change of 
‘ luck,* still in use in this country 

The tree is also a tiophy of victory. As late as 
the 4th cent of the ChiisUan eia a peai-tiee at 
Auxerie was hung with tiophies of the chase and 
veneiated-as a god ® The ' Btock-im-Eisen ’ in the 
cenbie of Vienna is the stump of a sacred laioh, 
now studded and bound m iron, the last lemains 
of trophies with ivhich it ivas oiiginally hung 
The Innenaul had a similai oiigiii/ liomulus 
celebiated las victoiy ovei the Cteninenses by his 
institution of the spolici opima m honour of Jui>i- 
fcei Peietiius’ 

* Ha cut down a gicat oak Unit grew lu fcho emmp, and hewed 
It mto the figuie of a trophy to this he fastened Acron's 
whole suit of armoui, disposed In its piopci form. Then he 
put on his own robes, ana wearing a cioivn of laurel on his 
noad, hi9 hair gracefully flowing, be took the tiophy erect upon 
his right shoulder, ana so marched on, singing tho gong of 
victory before hJS croops . , This piocession was tho origin 
and mould of future tiiumphs * 7 

The Cth cent. Gallican poet Venantius Foituaatus, 
author of tho Veaytlla who lived when the 

honour of the sacied tree was still moie fauuhai 
to the Gauls than the shame of the Ciosg, lifts up 
the old faith in Iiis gieat hymn of the Passion : 

* Pange lingua glorioal proeliura certaminis 
Et supci crucia tropaeo die tiiumphura nobilom, 

Qufthfcei icdemptor oibis imraolatiis vicerit 


Orux fidehs Inter omnes aiboi una nobiiis 
Nulla tamon sdva profcit frondc, floic, germino t 
Dulro iignura diilci clavo dulce pondus sustincug "8 
7 . The tree of life. — The saeied tree was the 
source and the sustenance of life. Worship, s&cia- 
inent, and mystic charm are closely linked together* 
The 5 oma-x)lant, tho Iranian haoma^ is the saeied 
food of the gods in Asia, and corresponds to the 
aniSrosw of the Greek world The vedic vmxxtw 
or somix, had in it the pimci^de of life andw^aa Avith- 
held from oidmary men, it Avas, however, to be 
taken by tho 

In Spaita, m early times, the dead Aveic laid 
ujion pahn branches and leaves of the olive, In 
the foicbt land of nor them Europe hollowed oaks 
Avero used m the buiial of the dead/^ Tho practice 
among the OddfelloAva of each member di opping a 
spii|| of SAvoefc heiha on the cofhn in tho grave is a 
sm vival of the sanie early nfcos, In Abyssinia the 
biauchej^ and tAvigs of the ghobt-tieo aie used by 
the pagan Kunamas as a piotection agfjinst sor- 
ceiy and as charms and amulets at cliildbxi th and 
death/* In Dabylonm the idea is moie sfciicbly 
dednedv The god Nin-gish-Kida is ^master of the 
tree of life,* In time of drought tho xuiosb of the 
Lycjean Zeus let down an oak-bianoh to tho sur- 
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face of the watui ^ Codiuia, Avhon ho devolud his 
life to his countiy, dressed as a woodman Cook 
notes 

‘ If the laafc of the Athciuau Kinga on 80 solemn an oco ision 
appealed as an oak cuttoi armed with an uxe, we may bo sure 
that this was no mei e disgmse but tho ancient ritual costume 
of an oak king ’ 2 

The cult of the sacred tiee cmhicices the highest 
iites in hfo and m death The iite ot tieo- 
marriage in India in its sui viving foi ms is mainly 
conventional ® The idea of leincai nation may in 
some cases explain it, but the utes seem to point 
to other and more primitive ideas. The Agaiia^ a 
Diavidian tube of Chota Nfigpui, have a special 
regal d for the sal tiee, Avhich is used at then 
maniages ^ The hah, 01 totem, system prohibited 
maiiiage betAveen those Avho have the same totem 
Among the Maiathas the deva/f^Si or mainago- 
giuxidians, thuugli they no longei foiin a bai to the 
union of two woishippeis of one devak^ still have 
some shaie in the inauiage-iite 

*The devaJc is usually some common tieo auoh as tho bol, fig, 
ban) an, or the eann In itb commonest form it is the leaves of 
five tiees, of whmh one, as the ouginal deval of tho section, iB 
held specially sacred It is worshipped chiefly at the inno of 
maniago 'B 

It has already been suggested that m juimitive 
ages eveiy valley, as Elton says, had its own king. 
Each king would be the chamxuon and puiebt of tho 
saoied tiee, and this tiee as indwelt by the dnune 
spirit Avould be sacramentally united m all utes of 
initiation or other social sacra AVith the triho 01 
clan* The live leaves lepieseiit a peutaxiolis, or 
gioup of five states, one or other, as in ancient 
Home/ choosing the common jirxest-king of the 
live, piefeienoe thexefoie being given to the leaf 
Avhich iex>iesented lus sacied tiee Similar oustoins 
banning all maiiiago within a totem-clan have 
been observed among the Bantu tribes of 8 . Africa. 
Tlie mushroom totem of the Awemba is an example 
of a vegetable totem.^ 

Again, it would appear that the root-idea m tho 
animistic cult of the sacred tree is lehgion rathei 
than totemiam or aneestor-woralup j these axe 
perhaps only leliQs of the jinmitive age— leaults of 
anthropoinoiphxe dovelopnient and dillei entiation, 
degenerate conceptions of the earhei animistic 
principle of the unity of the divine spirit of life. 

The mistletoe-bough in the Chiistmas feast and 
* kissing undoi the mistletoe * aie lolics not only of 
the oak-cult of the Druids, but of its connexion 
Avith primitive mat liage-i lies. This cult lests on 
the authoiity of Tlmy,^ and the special vutuen 
ascribed to mistletoe aio also xefeiied to by him. 
Cook has some valuable notes on the miatlotoo, 
Avhieh give support to Frazer’s conjectme ‘that 
the sun*s file was legaided as an emanation of the 
mistletoe * ° Cook bases Ins aiguineni on the cult 
of T^tos 'Aiir6XKu)p at Ixioe m lihocles, a town named 
after the imstlotoo Tho cult is not dolimtely 
lofeired to in connexion Avitli the oak, but *xt is 
piobabie, because tho Ehodiaiis icgavtled tho oak 
as the foun-god *8 tree * In the story of tlio punish- 
ment of Ixion there is, he suggests, another link 
botAveen the mistletoe and the sun-ouH. Ixion 
Avas the father of Teiiithous, Avliose constant 
associate was Diyas. 

*Xh© relafciouehip thus estabbshed befcweon the misUo- 
toe and ApiJas the oak is scaioely fortuitous ’ 

A Scholium on Euiipides, Pkmn, 1185, loads ; 

*Zou8 in his auger bound Ixton to a winged wheel and sent it 
spinning through the ah . . . Others aay that Zeus hurled him 
into Tai tarns Others again, that the wheel was made of Are ’ 


‘J'his flaming spm-Avheel has been commonly under- 
stood as the sun-god* Cook concludes f 
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‘It has not, huwtvoi, Ih‘ui hitherto obseived though iiitlcoil 
bho fft{ b 18 obvious, thab is Ueuved from tfo? and that j ho 
tmsfcleboe was on Greek soil thus latimately associated with tho 
sun god '1 

An old StaiibulBline custom of keeping the 
mistletoe bough throughout tho ycai and then 
burning it in the fire undei the Ohiistmas pudding 
probably lests on some tiadition of the peipotua 
fcion of the sacied iiie The mistletoe lepiesented 
during the winter the ‘fiap of the oakf ** and this 
formal burning of it, like the feeding of the sacred 
hie of Vesta horn the oak glove of the Palatine 
slopes, expi esses the principle of life. It has not 
been customary to use mistletoe in the deeoiation 
of churches at Chiistmas; but W. Stukeley^ 
lepoiLs a curious custom fiom York . 

‘On bho Eve of Obrntmas Day they carry tnlabletoe to the 
high Altar of tha Cathedial and proUahn a public and universal 
hnaifcy, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even 
wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the four 
quaitera of Heaven ' i 


Thcie was in Plutarch’s time a sluine of Fortuna 
Vi&cata on the Capitol at Borne This may be tho 
Foituna Primigenia near the temple of Jupitei, 
wheie stood the oak of Jupiter Feretnus, 

The iota jp’ojfiowc survived till lately at Douai, when about 
raidflumnier ‘a large wheel called the roite d& /oitun& was 
carried in procession before a wloker work giant known as U 
grand Gayanty and other figures called les en/ants de Qayanf 
These wiolrer giants were certainly the Druid divinities, whoso 
colossal images of wicker work are described by Otosar ' Ahi 
irnmanj niagnituflino Bimulacra hftbentj quorum contevta viini- 
nibuB memora vlvis homitiibus complenb qiiibus eucoeneis* 
circuinventi fiamma exammantur homines,’ 

The mistletoe-bough and the vanous customs 
connected with it are all survivals of the solar 
cult, and, with the wreaths, axes, speais, cranes, 
and doves, point to the true meaning of the 
woiship of the sacred tree. The mistletoo-bongh 
IS made the type of the Golden Bough i 
‘ Qualo solet sUvw bruraoli fngore viscum 
Froiido vlrere novA quod non sua saniinab arbos, 

Bt orocoo fetu terotoa oiroumdaic truncos , 

Tabu erat spocies aurl frondentia opaca 

«iCQ.'7 

The yew was also regarded as a symbol of 
immoitaiity.® The name ebteros^ mid-Tdsh ib/tar 
{Taxm)y^ enteis into place-names and clan-names 
— 6.^., Eburacum (York), Eburodunum (Yverdon), 
Eburones. The last-named is an instance of a 
tribe or clan taking its name from a tree-deity* 
There was a yew In Belnoh Mughna in the west of Xislneter— - 
'ft great sacred tree, and its top was as broad as the whole 
plain. Thnoe a year did it bear fruit , it lemained hidden from 
the time of tho Deluge until tho night on which Oonn of the 
Hundred Battles was born, and then it was made manifest 
Thirty cubits was the ghcli of that tree, and its height was 
three bundled cubits However, Hinlne the poet felled thab 
tree 


Cell-eo in the MaHyrology of Gorman is the 
‘church of yews.’ And there is an ancient 
hallowed site in Sfcalfoidshiro, with only the 
memory left of its All Saints’ dedication, the Hew 
Year festival of the Celts, which is now maiked 
by the Hanohuich Yews. The chuichyard yew is 
an ancient symbol of the tree of iife, 

In the story of Eden the command wont forth J ' Of every 
tree of tho garden thou mayest freely eat . But of tho tree of 
tho knowledge o! good and evil, thou »halt tiou eat of it J for in 
the day that thou eateafc thereof thou Shalt surely die' (Gn 
Ho ban is put on the tiee of Ufe till tlie command 
is broken. Was the fciee bidden bke the yew of 
Mughna? Coul4 it be found only by those 
initiated and inatiucted, as in the q^nest of the 
Golden Bough? It stood m the midst of the 
garden : 
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Oumeill 


. , , , * Latot aiboiQ opaca 

Aurtus et folus et lento viuiine lanius, 

Junom infei nao dictua sacei huno teglt omnia 
Lucuh, et obsouris oliedunt convallibus lunbrao '1 
Was it SO shut in and shadevod that it could not 
be found’ Is theie anythin^!; parallel in the 
uiiageiy to that of the Cietan labyiinth ^ 

It h{^ been suggested that in an eaihei veision 
or the Eden stoxy theie was but one tiee, the tiee 
of life, and it is to be noted that an Gn 3® the tiec 
with its foi bidden fiuit is desciibed as being ‘in 
the midst of the gaiden,’ as is the tiee of iife in 
And in most of the myths of paiadise theie is the 
conception of the one tieo, 

Tho Norse Yi^drasil in Ita complexity U the centraltree of 
the universe ‘The chief and most holy seat of the gods la by 
the ftsh Yggdrasil There the gods uioet in council every day 
It IS the gieatest and best of all Utes. its branches spread over 
all the world and i each above heav en,’ * 

The garden reached by the Ohiiieae king m quest of the 
gloiies of paradise had ‘a wondious tiee in its midst, and a 
fountain of immortality, fiom which four livera. flowing to the 
fom cornels of the earth, took their nse.’S q:ha central tiee 
with its fruit in the old willow pattern dish is a famihar 
illustration , 

‘The Chinese temple, theio it stands 
And theie'g tho tree of many lands'— 
in other words, the universe tied of Ohma 
Ileroules, in the garden of the Hospendea, 'conquered the 
proteoUng dragon and secured the golden sun fiuits from tiie 
centml tree The garden of Indra contained five wonderful 
treca, the chief of which was the paiidjatay 'the flower of 
which preserved its freshness throughout tho year, contained 
in itself every scent and flavour, and gave happiness to whoever 
demanded it. It was, moreover, a test of virtue, losing its 
splendoui in the hands of tho blnful, and piesarving it for him 
who followed duty ,'5 

It; was but a step m the dovelopnieiit of myth to 
ditroientiate between the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge j and it was a step in the revelation 
of tiuth. The tiee of life has the pronusa of 
immoitahty and bliss 

The sacred books of the Parels jtate that * tho original human 
pair, Haschia and Moachiana, sprang from a tree in Hod on, a 
delightful spot where grew homa or haoma, the marvellous tiee 
of Ilfs whose fruit Imparted vigour and immoiiality. The 
woman at the Inst once of A hi i man, the spirit of evil, In the 
guise of ft serpent, gave her husband fruit to eat and ao led to 
their ruin.' 8 

The atory of Eden ends in mm, bu6 it is inin 
which haa the promxae of regenox'ation (Gn 
Theie is the way of the tree of life, and Christian 
mysticism found it in the way of the holy Cioss. 
The drama of religion closes witli the vision of the 
holy city, New Jerusalem, and the thxone of Ood 
and of the Lamb * 


'In the midat of tho street of it, and on either side of tho 
river, was there the tree of life, which bare t^^oIve mannei of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations ' (Bev 22^^ 

Ethics and religion have each their part in 
keeiung ‘ the way of tlie ties of (Gn they 
aie the suppovteis of the wheeling swoicl, the 
whulmg flaming chela of the solar disk, the most 
sacied symbol of the Sun of Bighteoufeiiess. 

S. The tree of knowledge.— The oracle i« sm 
integral paitof tiee-woiship, 

Joshua at Shechem ‘ took a great fibone, and set it up tbero 
under an oak, that was by tho sanctuary of tho Lord And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Beholdj this stone shall be a 
witness unto us J for it hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which he spake unto us ' (Jf oa Z 42 Sf.) 

It waa a witness to the oracle at Sheohern, Tho 
‘plain of Meonenim’ is tho ‘terobinih of the 
diviners (Jg 9®^). In Afiica the trees planted 
round the ancestral graved were tended by women 
whose oiaoles were listened to in times of crisis J 
Tree-dmnation was practised by the Amns.® The 
oracular virtue of the oak of Bodonawas assigned 
to the depths of its root.^ The oracle was 
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clithonian^ The witch of Endoi laised spints fioni 
the earth (1 S 28^^) 

‘Altioi ac panitus terrae deftgltur arbos , 

Aesculus iQ piiniia quae quantum vertice arl auras 
Aebheieas, Untum ladice in tartara tendit 

At Delphi the sacied lam el of Apollo giew in tlio 
cleft of the rook ^ The chthonian loolc-altais on 
the Aieopa^us at Athens axe carpeted in spiing« 
time with asphodel Did this suggest the phrase, 
Kar' i<y<l>o5G\hv Xetgtjpa, in Horn Od. xi 639, x\iv 
13 ? Both passages aie assigned to the veiy latest 
or Athenian stratum of the Odyssey. 

The msthng in the mulbeiry-tiees (2 S 5^"*) has 
its counterpart in the stoiy of .^Eacus lie con 
suited an oak, a sapling from Dodona . 

‘ mihi da civeB et inania moonta reple 
Intremmt, ramisque aonura oine flamine moirn 
Alta dcdit Queious ’ ^ 

The sacred cedai of the Chaldocans was not only 
the tree of hfe but ‘ the reveal er of the oiacles 
of eaibh and heaven ’ The name of Ea, the god 
of wisdom, ivaa supposed to he wiitten on its coie ^ 

The hazel appeals in Iii&h loinance as the tioe 
of knowledge. The mystical fountain known as 
Connla’s Well was ovei shadowed by nine mystical 
hazel-tiees The nuts weie of the iidiesfc eiimson 
colour and teemed with the knowledge of all that 
was choicest in liteiature and ait The nuts fell 
into the spring, whore they woio eaten by the 
salmon winch fiequentcd the spung Theieforo 
the salmon was the wisest of all things. In the 
stoiy of Kulhweh, in the MahmoffioUj the salmon 
of Llyn Llyw is stated to have been the hrst 
animal created, and its memoiy to surpass that 
of the eagle, the owl, the stag, and the blaekbiid 
The souice of its wisdom was the many-inelodied 
hazel of knowledge ^ The ciiltui e-god of the Celtic 
world has been identified witli Meicuiy, and witli 
the Gaulish deity Ogmios, the god ot eloquence 
and Wisdom His name in Welsh suivived in tlie 
WQid ofydd^ one skilled or veised in anything In 
Ii eland he appears as Ogma, one of the ancient 
Goidelic group of the Tuntha Dd Dananru He 
was m a special sense the diviner or clisclosei 
among the gods.** Tli e divinmg-rod is the sui viving 
relic of the tree-oracle, and the hazel ia the 
favouiite tiee fiom which it is cut In Fiance 
it was the custom to out it on Wednesday, 
Mercury’s day. This also points to the associa- 
tion of the hazel with the Gaulish Mercury. He 
was known also as the god ‘ qui vias et seniitas 
conimentus est/ and the custom of beating the 
bounds with a ha^el-switcli is anoldici link with 
ancient rites 

lush literature lepresenta crimson nuts as foim- 
ing the food of Urn gods The crimson bcnias of 
the mountain ash explain its sanctity* It has 
been suggosted that it is the original counsel -tiee 
of the Noi thorn laoes.® In Ii eland the mountain- 
ash and the biieli aie still held sacred, and in 
StadordsUire in the 17th cent Plot states that it 
was held dangeious to do wanton damage to the 
tree.^ It is still, undei the name ‘wicky,’ a 
favourite tiee in the country distucts Evelyn^® 
states that it was held in suoli veneration in Wales 
that it was found in every chuxehyard. It is still 
found in old buiial -grounds in Yoikslure. In 
Derbyshiie a little cioss made of the wutch-wiggm 
is held as a piotection against witchoiaft, The 
rites observed in cutting it belong to the earliest ! 
^es of tree-worship, it Avas to be cut on St. | 
Helenas Bay. It must be cut stealthily from a i 
tree never seen before, and carried home by any 
way save that by winch the wood-cutter had gone 
i Vejf^ Gmg, ii m-4QZ, a Philpot, p. 98 ' 
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on lub seeiefc and sacred quest. ^ As the oaie bice 
it has been taken ovei by the Chuidi in the 
rhyme : 

‘ Oare Sunday, care away, 

Palm Sunday, and Easter Day ’ 

CaiG Sunday IS Passion Sunday, the Sunday befoie 
Palm Sunday ^ 

The holly is the Iiibh cuilmn^ tlie Welsh edynen^ 
the OE hohgn\ it is not a valiant of ‘holy’ 
The persistence of its red beinos in winter and 
its Cliustmas associations give it a high place 
among the tiees of the noith It enteis into 
place-names in Ii eland, as m Diuimm Ciulmn, 
now Dniinoullen, baioiiy of English, King’s 
County. More noticeable is its occuirence as a 
personal name, Mace Cuilinn, bishop of Lusk.® 
The edigy of the HoUy boy in the Kentish Shiove- 
tido levels may be legarded as a substitute for the 
oak Avith its ancient leligioiis association At tiie 
close of the levels it was burned The Cliiistmas 
binning of the Yule-log is anothei link in the 
! same chain, as the burning of the mis tie toe-hough 
is the evidence of the continuity of the saoied fiie. 

The Chiiatmas blossoming of the Gla&tonbuiy 
tliorn and the Ciiiistmas-tree (of late inbioduotion 
in England), Avith its lights and Jdoweis and fiuibs, 
have been associated with the ‘ stiange blossoming 
powei of natuie connected with St. Andiew’s Day^ 
{Both Nov, ). These avgi e transf eued in the Middle 
Ages to the Chustmas festival ® 

‘ OhnstTuas Eve was given to the memory o! Adam and Eve, 
and this led to the Paiadise plays which formed a prelude to 
the Nativity plays The Gross of Ohnafc was hold in ancient 
legend to have heou made of “ a tree which had spiunff from a 
slip of the Tree of Knowledge ’* In tho Paiadise play this tree 
was brought m laden with apples and decked with ubbons '6 
The ligiits loim an integral part of the earlier 
ideas of this tiee-iitual. 

In old Icelandic legend theieis the story of a mountain ash 
at ModhiufcU which on Christmas Eve was covered with lights 
that the strongest gale could not extinguish These lights 
weiQ its blossoms In Fiench legend, Peiceval comes across 
a tree illuminated with a thousand candles , and in another 
story Dminals lo Galois twice saw a magniliceut tree covered 
with lights fiom top to bottom 7 

In Icelandic folk loia lights aie seen m the lowan- 
tree, and in Celtic folk-loie tho scai lot hemes of 
the rowan-tiee aie the souice of Avisdom Is theie 
not here a link between the light of wisdom and 
the Vight fruit belonging to the tiee of know- 
ledge? The danions woie the soailet tuft in thou 
caps ® 

‘Simonides tells us that it was not a white sail which ^geiis 
gave, but a scarlet one, dyed with tho jiiico of the flower of a 
very flouvishing holm-oak, and i^hal. this was to be the signal 
that all was well ‘ ^ 

The story of jEgetis and TheseuR has its paiallel 
in the sign of the ‘scailet t hi cad’ at JeiicJio 
(Jos 2i«). 

The rod of Aaron was the rod of the priesthood, 
and the priest’s lips Avere to keep knowledge 
(Mai 2?). 

At the return fiom Captivity ‘the Xiishatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of tho most holy things, till Ihoio 
stood up a prm=»t> with Uiim and with Thumtmm’ (Ezr 
The bieaatplate of judgment contained these sacred lots 
(Ex 2830) The sacred oracles are in the charge of the priest : 

* for he is tho messenger of the Lord of hosts ’ (Mai 2“?) 

The rod was the token of tins authority j and the 
lod of Aaron Avas a rod of almond. Tlie Hebiew 
Avoid for ‘almond’ is shahMh^ connected Avith the 
loot Ho Avafcoh.^ It is the tiee of Avatclifulnes.g, 
the tree of light. Jeremiah of the piieels of 
Auathoth, in the opening of his prophecies, sees 
the vision of an almond-rod. It i» the token of 
the watchfulness of God 
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‘ Then said Uie Loid unto me, Thou hast well 8oen for I 
will hasten my woid to perfonn it’ (Jei 1^5^) 

And in the open vibion of death it would seem 
that the blossoming of the almond tiee symbolizes 
the light of the piosence of God (Ec 12®), the 
light of wisdom and knowledge: ‘Because the 
neachei 's\as wise, he still taught the people 
cnowledge ’ (12®) 

The eaily cult of the sacied tree among the 
Jews left its niaik in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
liobeitson Smith notes that, as the two pillais 
Jachin and Boaz, so also the golden candlestick 
had associations with this ancient cultJ The 
pillais weie wreathed with pomegianates ; the 
candlestick was a budding and Dlosaoming almond. 
If the former witness to tlie tree of life, the latter 
witnesses to the tree of knowledge. 

Light was the tiist of the gifts of life ; and it 
18 in the light alone that religion can fulhl the 
duties of life A Babylonian seal figuied by Mis. 
Philpot shows the sacied tiee with seven blanches, 
tluee on the light and foui on the left, with a 
fimtmg blanch diooping on either side On the 
light 18 a tiguie sitting with outstretched hand, 
the head downed with the horns of a bull ; on 
the loft IS anothei figure sitting, without the bull- 
mask, but with a snake behind it ^ It recalls in 
some points the stoiy of Eden; but it is also a 
link in the development of the soven-bianohed 
candlestick of the Temple 

The sacied twig, the sacred fire, the piiest-kmg 
who IS guaidian and champion or both, and who 
IS also the lepicseiitative of the majesty of the 
sun, each and all witness ‘at sundry times and 
in divers manners’ to the religious fellowship and 
communion which man enjoys with the divme 
spiiit Silent adoiation is called foi in the presence 
of the tiee of life. The tiee of the knowledge of 
good and evil is vocal in the light of divine 
wisdom 

* And I turned to see the voice that spake with mo And 
being tinned, I saw seven golden oandleatioks , And in the 
midst of the seven candlesticKs one like unto the Son of man 
and hi8 voice as the sound of many waters ’ (Rev 
This voice IS the voice of divine wisdom, vocal 
at Bodona and Cnossus and Belphi, vocal in the 
burning bush, and vocal to-day xn ‘the spiiit of 
wisdom and undei standing, the spirit of counsel 
anil ghostly strength, the spuit of knowledge and 
txue godliness , . and the spiiit of God’s holy 
fear.’® And this fiixit of the Holy Spirit is the 
fruit of the sacied tice * 

*And them shnll come forth a lod out of the etem of Jesse, 
and A Branch shall glow out of his roots And the spuit of the 
Lord shall re'it upon him ’ (Is IX^f ) 

It is true to-day, as in the eaihest ages of 
animistic religion, that ‘the feax of the Loxd is 
the beginning of wisdom ’ (Ps IIP®) 

Literature —The authoiitiea arc quoted m the footnotee 

Thomas Barns. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, TREE OF 
LIFE.— See Trels and Plants 

TRIADS.— See TrimxTrti, Trinity. 

TRIMORTL-Though the Miqveda does not 
contain the conception of a supreme ^spiiit mani- 
fested in three forms which is the Hindu 

doctrine of the Trinity, it contains elements which 
'have contiibuted to form that belief. In the first 
place, Agni as the god of fire has three forms ; ho 
IS the sun in the sky, lightningin the aerial waters, 
and fire on eai th. On this idea is based much of the 
mysticism of the Vedio period, and it is reiiected 
in the ritual bv the threefold character of the 
aaciificial fire. Secondly, in prayers such as * May 
Sfitya protect us from &e sky, vata from the air, 

ijp,497L 2p, 130. 
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Agmfiom the eaithly legions,’^ appeals a tendency 
to leduce all the gods to manifestations of thice 
chief deities, each repiesentative of one of the 
three divisions, sky, au, and eaith Yaska® tells 
us that his predecessors m Vedic interpietation 
held that all the gods could be reduced to three, 
Agni, Vayu oi India, and Kurya, though he him- 
self does not adopt this view A further step 
towaids the amalgamation of tUe gods is seen in 
tlie Miiitrayani which holds that Agni, 

Vayu, and Suiya aie all sons of Prajapati, the 
cicator god 

The fuithei development of the dootime oeouis 
only in the latei Upamsads as the outcome of the 
adoption of the piinciple of the absolute {hrahmuTi 
or dtman). In the Taittirlya Aranyaka ^ or 
Malidndvdyana Upaniqad the lugheat self (pamw- 
dtinan) is identified with Biahman (by which 
Biahma is probably meant), Siva, Hau, and India , 
the identification with Ilaii is piobably a latex 
Intel polation, as it spoils the metie, but it is 
doubtless an old change m the text. In the 
Maitidyanl TJpam^ad^ Biahma, Eudra, and 
Visnu appear as fox ms [tanamh) of the absolute, 
which itself is inoorpoieal, and again® aie declared 
to cone&pond lespectively with the ray as, tamas^ 
and sattva aspects of the absolute The same 
triad IS found in other texts sueJx as the Prdndg 
nihotra^ Brahma Nf^iTtihottafatapcimya and 
Rdmotta^ atdpaniya Upaiiisads 

The conipaiative lateness and esoieiic cliaiactei 
of the doctiine are shown by the almost total 
absence of the conception from the epics, where 
xt appeals definitely only m the statement of the 
Mahdbhdrata , 

the form of Biahma he cicates, his human form 
Vi^nu] preserves , in his form as Rmira will he destroy , these 
are the tbieo states of Prajapati ’ 

This is the claasical foim of the doctiine which 
IS lepeated in the Eamamia^ m Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrammhhava^ and not laxely in the later 
liteiature. The peisonality of the timity i8 varied 
slightly accoi ding to sectarian prefeiencea * thus 
in the Saiva view ® the absolute, which is aiva, is 
manifested as Biahma, Visnu, and Bhava, the last 
a peisonal form of Siva ; the Nimbaikas and other 
sects ® identify Krsna with the absolute, distinguish- 
ing him fiom Vi^nu as one of the trinity There 
is some uuceitainty whethex the foimation of the 
definite idea of a trinity was preceded by the con- 
ception of Visnu and Siva as merged in a unity, 
attested by the term Haiihaxa, which appeals 
hrst in the Eanvam^ai this view, howevei’, is 
lendexed piobable by the fact that the epic appears 
to have identified Visnu and Siva as eq^uals befoie 
it combined Biahma with them as their peer, A 
chaiacteristically late idea recognizes a trinity of 
the baktis, or personifications of the powei pf the 
thiee gods * Vach oi Sarasvati as that of BrahmS; 
Six, Laksmi, or KadiiR as that of Vi^nu; and Ulna, 
DurgR, 01 Kali as that of Siva. For this there is 
no V edio parallel, though in the dpn liynins of the 
Bigv^da a triad of sacnfieial goddesses is found in 
Saiasvati, Ida, and Bhaiatz. 

Serving as it does to reconcile rival monobheisnia 
with one another and with the philosophic doctiine 
of the absolute, the theory of the TrmQi:fci presents 
no such close similarity to the Cluistian docti ine 
of the Trinity as to render derivation from Christ- 
ian influences either necessary or probable, though 
chronologically the existence of such influence is 

1 X. clviii. 1. ® NxTUkteti vh. 3. ® iv jul. 2. 

xifi 12; cL P* Deasa&n, SecTizig Upmi3ha<i*8 
Leipzig, 1006, p. 262, n. 2. ' ' 

61v.6,6. 8v.'2. 
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f^aibe pobwiblo, lb ib, howovui, ooncoivablu fchal 
blioidea developed uiulei the iniluenoe of Mahay ana 
Buddhism, which possesses the notable tiiacls of 
Buddha, Blhyaiu buddha, and Bliyani bocllusattva 
on tho one hand, and of the Dhaima-, Numana-, 
and Saniblioga-kayas of a Buddha on the other 
The UuddhiBt ait of Uandhaia, followed by that 
of Tibet, China, and Japan, is pi one to depict 
gionps of thiee deities, Buddhas, oi hodhiscUtvas^ 
and it 18 to this infiuenoe that ^\Q may assign the 
oxiatence of such sculp tines as that fiom the cave 
ot Elephanta, Bombay, which picsents the throe 
gods in one statue, and afiouls the inspiration for 
the ekd murtis trayo dmahoi the Matsya 
a passage often wrongly mtoipieted to mean ‘One 
Uod and three persona/ 

liiTruAroai? — J Muir, Oi iqi'iial Sansh it Texts, iv 8, tiondon, 
1873, A, A Macdonell, Vedio Mythology/ (=aG*/J.P in 1), 
Strfwsbuig, 1897 , A Barth, The liehgioM oj India, liugf tr , 
London, iH82 , E W Hopkins, lioligions of India, do 1890 , 
Ai B Keith, Indian Mythology (=Ugthologt/ o/AU Races, vi ), 
Hoaton, 11H7 , A Grunwedel, Buddhist Ait in India, Eng tr , 
London, 1901, L de la Valine Poussin, JRAS, 1000, pp 
043-077 , N Soderbloin, ui Tjansootiojis o/ the Thud I nternat 
Cmu for the Ihstoiy of Religions, ii [Oxford, 1908] 391-410 

A Bluuiedale Keith 

TRINITARIANISM. --- See Teinity, Re 
L iaious Obbees (Chiistian). 

TRINITY. — I, The term and concept. — {a) 
The toun ‘Timiby’ (horn Lat hinitas) appears to 
have haen fust used by Tertnlhan,® while the 
eoiiesponding Greek term ‘Triad’ {rptis) appears 
to have heon fiist usedbyTheophilus the Christian 
apologist,^ an older contemporary of Terfcnllian, 
In Teitullian, as in the subsequent usage, the 
teiin designates the Ghiisbian doctrine of God as 
Fathei, Son, and Spirit 

(6) Although the notion of a divma Tiiad or 
Tiinity is ohaiactei istic of the Christian religion, 
it is by no means peculiai to It. In Indian religion, 
we meet with the tiinitailan group of Brahma, 
Siva, and Vi^pu, and m E^ptxan leligion with 
the tiimtiuian L^oup of Osiris, Isis, and Hoi us, 
constituting a divine family, like the Father, 
Mobhei, and Son in mediaeval Christian pictuies 
Nor 18 it only in histoiical leligions that we find 
God viewed as a Trinity. One recalls in particular 
the KeoTlatonic view of the Supremo oi Ultimate 
Reality, which was suggested by Plato m the 
T^mcl5usl & in the philosophy of Plotinus the 
primal y oi oiiginal Realities otrrdtreis) 

aia triadically repiesented as the Good or (in 
numerical symbol) the One, the Intelligence or 
the One-Many, and the Woild-Boul or the One 
and Many. The religious Trinity associated, if 
domewhat loosely, with Oomte^s philosophy might 
also be cited heie . the oultus of humanity as the 
Oieat Being, of space as the Great Medium, and 
ot the eaith as the Gieat Fetish. 

(c) What lends a special chai'actor to the Cliiiat- 
ian doctrine of the Trmity is its close association 
with the distinctive Chiistian view of divine in- 
carnation. In oihei religions and religious philo- 
sophies we meetiviih the idea of divine maarnabion, 
but itniay be claimed that nowheie is tho union of 
God and man so conoxoto and definite, and so uni- 
versal in its impoit, as in the Cliristxan religion. 
As Auguatuie buid,® if in the books of the Platon- 
. iabs it was to be found that ‘in tlie beginning was 

IJ. JT. I'axquhar, lAieialim of India, Oxford, 

1020* p. 149. 

**UU8tioclktur olKovofxias accrftmeiituin, qnac ualtfttem Id 
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Llio ^Voul,’^ it uas not tound thuic that ‘the 
Woid became flesh and dwelt among us It is 
the veiy cential truth of Chiiatianity that God 
was histoiical ly manifest m Oliiist, and that lie is 
still revealed m the woild as the indwelling Bpiiit 
of the Chill ch oi community of ChiisL’s founding 
This Christian faith in tlie incarnation of the 
(hvine Word {X670S, se7mo, iatio) in the man Chiisfc 
Jesus, with whom the believer is united bhiongh 
the fellowsliip of tho Holy Spirit, constitutes the 
distinctive basis of the Oluxstiaii doctiine of the 
'ih mity 

2. Tho development of the doctrine — Tho limits 
of this aiticle preclude any attempt to trace in 
detail the development of the Tiinitaiiaii idea 
fiom its beginnings in the Bible to its final foimula 
tion m the oithodox cieeds, In vaiious ai tides oi 
this Encyclopaidia this ground is tiavoised, .sudi 
as the compiehen&ive ait God, the artt on 
particular dovelopiuents of ancient Ghii&Luiii 
thought like the Aloxandiian, Antiochene, and 
Cappadocian Theologies, tho artt on individual 
Chiistian theologians like Athanasius and Augus- 
tine ; the aitt on heretical jihases of Clui'^lological 
and Tunitaiian belief like Adoptiamsm, Arianisni, 
Monophysitism, Nestonanism It will be con- 
venient, howevei, to take hero a general con- 
spectus of the development in question 

(ft) Tho Old Testament could liardly be expected 
to furnish the docbiine of the Timity, if bcliof in 
tho Tiinity is gionnded (as stated above) upon 
belief in the incai nation of God m Chiist and upon 
the expeiience of spuitual redemption and lenewal 
througn Chiisb. It is exegesis of a nufechiovous, if 
pious, sorb that would discovei the doctrine m the 
plural foim, ‘ Elohira,’ of tho Deity’s name, in the 
lecorded appeal ance of three angels to Ahiahani, 
01 even in the tc7* sanctm of the prophecies of 
Isaiah. It may be allowed, however, that the OT 
ideas of the Woid of God and the Wisdom of God 
are adumbrations of the doctiine, as recognizing 
the truth of a various self -revealing activity in the 
one God. 

(6) In the iYe?a Testament we do not find the 
doctimo of the Trmity in anything like its devel- 
oped foim, not even in the Pauline and Johannine 
theology, altliough ample witness is borne to tlie 
lehgious expel leuce fiom which the doctmie 
springs. Hone the less Christ is acknowledged as 
the eternal Son of God and the supremo revelation 
of the Father, and the quickening Spuit of life is 
acknowledged to be deuved ‘ fiom on ingh.’^ And 
so, when the early Chiistiaiis would desciibe their 
conception of God, all the three elements— God, 
Christ, and the Spii it— enter into the dc8ciiption, 
and the one God is found to ho repealed in a tluee- 
fold way. This is seen in the baptismal fox inula/ 
*In the name of the Fatliei, and of tho Bon, and 
of the Holy Ghost J which at least loileots the 
usage of the apostolic Church, and in which the 
members of the Trinity aie already all tliioe 
associated together. It is also to be seen in the 
familiar words of St. Paul,® ‘ The grace of the 
Loid Jesus Chiht, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost ’ Xlus last has 
been called, and justly so, tho great Trinitarian 
text of the HT\ as being one of the few NT pass- 
ages, and the eailie.sfc of them, in winch the three 
elements of the Trinity are set alongside of each 
other in a single sentence If tho passage contains 
no formulated expression of the Trinity, it is yet 
of gloat signihcance as showing that, less than 
thirty yeais nftei the death of Cluist, IIis name 
and the name of the Holy Bpirifc could be employed 
in conjunction with the name of God Himself. 
Truly, if the dootrino of the Trmity appeared 

iJuXl. JtjrnXH iihkHtm 
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fco^uc^vhat latiW m theology, it nmet have lived 
veiy eaily in devotion. 

(«) The stoiy of the Trinity m cocUsiastiml 
history ib the latoiy of the tiansition from the 
Tiinity of expeiienco, m which God is Helf-ievealed 
as the Fathei oi Cicator and Legielatoi, the Son 
or liedeemei, and the Spuit oi Sanctifiei, to the 
Tiinity of dogma, in which the thieefold self-dis- 
cloauie of God m but the leflexion, as it wcie, of 
a thieefold distinction within the divine Natuie 
itself With the transition from tlie Timity of 
oxpeiience to the Tiinity of dogma the theological 
.statement tends to lose touch with the giacious 
figme of the histoiical Chiist. In the Kicseno- 
Constantmopoliban Cieed, in which the Eastern 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity culmin- 
ated, the dogma still letams its connexion with 
Its p^ositive giound and basis in the incarnate life 
of Chiist, but m the Athanasian Cieed, which 
lepresents the foxm which the dogma finally 
assumed in the West, it appeals to have lost the 
connexion alfcogefchei, and to move entiiely in tlie 
transcendent lealin 

Five stages in the dogmatic development may 
bo distinguished ^ (1) The formal identification 

of the pie-exxstent Chiist {of the Pauline and 
Johannme theology) with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy. In the NT the identification is m the 
practical rather than speculative interest, bat m 
Ju&tin Maityi and the apologists it may be re- 
gaided as the fiist step in the logical process 
whereby the historical hguie of Jesus Christ was 
caught up into the purely speculative sphere, (2) 
The doc tune of the eternal geneiatxon of the 
Logos or Son (hitheito regarded piimaiily as the 
cosmological principle of revelation and not tliere- 
foie co-eternal with God) This doctrine, due to 
Oiigen, which may be expressed m other words as 
the eternal Fathei hood of God, entered into the 
Athanasian theology. Foimulaied m the interests 
of the divinity of Christ, it conserved also — as 
against Sabellxan views — the distinction between 
the Father and the Son. On the other hand, the 
subordinationism it implied and acknowledged, 
while countoiing dyothexstic and tntliei&tio tend 
enoies, lent support to the Anan conception of the 
Son as a creature, especially after the Ongeiiist 
theory of eternal creation (which enabled Ongen 
himself to legard the Son as still primarily a cos- 
mological principle) had been abandoned. ( 3 ) The 
doctrine or the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the T'athei. This was atfiniied against Ananisni 
at Nic«m, where the concept — if not as yet the 
actual tiixm—homoousios (ojitoojJcrtos) as applied to 
the eternal Son was amply vindicated, As 
Athanasius taught, in jealous regaid for the 
divinoness of the Christian incarnation and le- 
demption, thexe was an absolute likeness between 
the Father and the Son, and also a co-inherence oi 
mutual immanence {ir^pf^x^prjorLi^ circtmitneessio) of 
then Persons . 2 ( 4 ) The doctrine of eternal distinc- 
tions within the divine Natuie, aocoiding to the 
foimiula of Hhiee Hypostases in one Ousia or 
Substance’ (rpe?? ifTrotrrdo-eis* oMa). To the 
Cappadocian theologians (Basil, Gregory of 
Naziauzus, Gregory of Nyssa) we owe the final 
settlement, for ^Yluoh this formula stands, of the 
dogmatic terminology, In distinguishing between 
hypostasis and the former denoting a real 

principle of distinction withm the divine Nature 
and the latter the divine Substance or Nature 
(j 0 i 5 (r{s) itself,^ they sought to lift the orthodox 
cloctiine' out of the Sabellian modalism, which 
reoognia^ed no distinction in reality between thd 

X Of- W. Adams Brown, CA? isiimi Th^ologp wi OuUim^ Edin- 
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Father and tlie Son, so irnpaiurig the signihcancu 
of the hiatoiical Chiist, and at the same time to 
vindicate it against the opposite eiioi of heathen 
polytheism (tiitheism), of wluch it was so otteii 
accused Moiemer, the Cappadocians gave to tlie 
thud mom her of the Timity, the Holy Spmb, the 
definite place and charactm which He now pos 
sesses in the Eastern oithodoxy, as being also a 
Hypostasis in the Godhead, cfinsuhstantial with 
the Fathei, and pioeeeding from the Fathei 
tliiough the Son (6) The doctiine of the double 
iuocession from the Fathei and the Son (the 
Jihoque clause, added to the Nioa3no Gonstanlmo- 
poJitan Cieed on canonically indefensible grounds i) 
—a doctiine which repiesents the dilference 
between Western orthodoxy and Eastein (with its 
view of piocession as fiorn the Fathei alone, the 
umtaiy souice of deity s) , which was conceived, in 
the interests of the divme unity, as cjounlei active 
of the subordinationism contained in the Eastern 
formulas ; and which undei Augustine’s influence 
found its way into the Athanasian Creed 
Callously enough, the Athanasian Cieed (so 
called) thus differs theologically fiom i/he Nicaeno- 
Constantinopohtan Cieed in its oiiginal Eastern 
form on a point on which Athanasius’s own sym 
pathies would have lam with the Eastern symbol 
The Gieek (Athanasian) theology found the divine 
unity zn the Father, the one fountain-head of 
deity, so leaving room foi the conception of the 
Son and the Spiiii as subordinate to the Fathei 
The Roman (Augustinian) theology found the 
divine unity m the divine Natme or Substance, 
with the result that, as the distinctions between 
the three Hypostases 01 Pei sons became weakened 
under tho doctiine of the coinheience, eo attiac 
tive to the non-metaphysioal Westerns,^ theie re- 
mained no proper foothold— so to speak— for the 
d,octime of subordination, 

3. The statement of the doctrine.— (a) The 
ecclesiastical doctrine whose stages of development 
have been indicated may be briefly stated as 
follows, and the form ol statement would com 
mend itself o,a a whole alike to the Western 01 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant Church, Foi, 
although the doctrine of the Trinity was the sub 
jeot of much discussion, dogmatic and speculative, 
in the Middle Ages and at the Protebtant Refox ma- 
tion, and has been since, it has been foimulated 
all along on the lines ol the Nicseno-Gonstantino- 
politan and Athanasian Creeds. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants— generally speaking- 
yield foimal adherence to these symbols, and the 
old orthodoxy remains still the new, 

(&) There aie then (as the statement may run) 
tluee Persons (Hypostases) or loal distinctions in 
the unity of the divine Nature or Substance, 
which IS Love. The Persons are co-equal, ^ inas 
much as in each of them the diyino Nature is one 
and undivided, and by each the ooileotive divme 
attiibutea are shared. As a * person’ in Trinitar- 
ian uaage is jnoie than a mex© aspect of being, 
being a real giound of experience and function, 
each divine Person, while less than a sepaiate 
individuality, possesses ilis own hypostatic char- 
acter or charaeterisfeio propexty (Idid^rp), The 
hypostatic characters of the Persons may be viewed 
from an internal and an external standpoint, % 0. 
with reference to the inner constitution of the 
Godhead or to the Godhead as lelated to the 
cosmos or world of manifoatation. Yieuod ah 
ini7^af tho hypostatic eharacter of the ^Father is 
iugeneration of the Bon filiation, of the. 

Spirit procession j wherefore, *tho Father is of 
none, neithel begotten nor pi:oce©dmg j the Bon is 

Ob % B atroag, A Mamct^ 0/ homloa, ISOJf* p, 
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eternally Begotten of the Fatliei ; the Holy Ghost 
eternally pioceeclmg fiom the Fathex and the Sou/ ^ 
Viewed ab exUa {fox Love functions externally as 
Avell as Intel naily, is centiifugal as well as centii- 
petaP), the hypostatic chaiaoter of the Father is 
made manifest in creation, wheieby a woiid is 
piovitled foi beings who should ho capable of ex- 
peuenemg fellowship with the divine Love, the 
hypostatic chaiactfer of the Son m ledeniption, 
wheieby the alienating power of sin is oveicoine ,* 
and the hypostatic charactei of the Spirit in 
sanctihcation, wliereby human nature is quickened 
and renewed and shaped to the divine likeness 
Yot, while this is said, as there is no sepaiation in 
the unity of the Godhead, so the one God is mani- 
fested in the threefold woxk of cieation, re- 
demption, and sanctification , moreovei, each of 
the JPersons as shaimg the divine attiibutes is 
active in the thieefold woik, if with vaiying stress 
of function Veiily the doctiine of the xiinity 
exit in mystei mm 

(c) It should, pel haps, he emphasized that the 
Trmitaiian statement is nevei tritheisfcio, in the 
sense of adiiming thiee sepaiate self-conscious and 
self-detei mining ludividuahties in the Godhead 
When it IS alhrmed that theie are three Persons 
in one God, the woid ‘poison* is used aichaically, 
and not m the modern sense of a centre or coie of 
personality* It was a woid employed by Tertull- 
lan ® as on the whole the best word by which to 
convey the idea of an inner principle of distinction 
or individuation (iiTr^ffTains) ; and it was a good 
enough uox'd when it boie a vaguer and moxe 
fiexxble meaning than it beaxs nowadays in West- 
ern Europe* To say that there are tliiee separate 
personalities in the Godhead would be polytheism 
To say that there are tluee eternal principles of 
distinction ox modes of subsistence in the Godhead 
IS not polytheism — although in tlie speculative 
construction of the Trinity it might lead, and has 
sometimes led, to a theoietioal pluralism or poly- 
theism 

4 : The speculative construction of the doctrine 
— («) Although the Christian Chuicli soon came to 
look upon the Timity as an incompiehensible 
mysteiy of revelation, which reason might not 
piohe, her theologians have not retained whether 
in ancient or in modem times from speculation 
upon the doctrine. In mediesval times, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity was ‘the high school of 
logic and dialectic**^ Then, as befoie and since, 
leeouiso often made to the ptinciple of analogy, 
in order to tiiiow light upon the mysterious notion 
of tri-pei sonality in the Godhead. It is a pxmciple 
tliat has received classical treatment at the hands 
of Augii&bme, who employed in particulai the 
analogies of the human self-con&oiousness and the 
relationship of love. It is not pietenderl, however, 
tJiat by such analogies the doctrine of the Trinity 
may be rationalized. And, clearly, such analogies 
fail on one side or the other to satisfy the con- 
ception of ‘thiee Pei'sons m one Nature.* On the 
ono hand, the psychological analogy of the self- 
ooneciousness does justice to the unity of the 
Natuie, but not to the distinctioni of the Persons* 
This is as true, it has been lemarked,^ of I)orner*s 
construction founding upon HegeFs ^ being in 
itself, being for itself, being in and fox itself,* as 
of Augustine’s ‘ memory, understanding, and will ’ ® 
(in. each pf which he found the whole rational 
nature expressed), or, as we might add* of his 
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‘mind, self-knowledge, and self love Ou the 
othei hand, the social analogy ol love does justice, 
more 01 less, to the distinction of the Pei sons, bub 
not to the unity of the Nature. In this case the 
Ihiee elements of the analogy aie the loving 
subject, the loved object, and the mutual love 
which unites them. The subject and the object 
possess, to be suie, more than sufhcient independ- 
ence for the puipose in view, but it is diilicult to 
see how the love which unites may be aoce|)ted as 
a distinct person, even in the vaguest sense of that 
term The application of the psychological analogy 
may be regaided as an attempt to satisfy the 
theoretical inteiest attaching to the traditional 
dogma for which the Logos-conception stands, 
namely, the explanation of the lelations between 
God and the world. On the assumption that the 
human individual is a microcosm, bearing traces 
of the divine Pei sonality upon him, it would seek 
to make moie intelligible the unity m diversity, 
01 more piecisely the unity m tiipiicity, afhrmed 
in the ortliodox view of tlie Godhead. Again, the 
constiucbion of the Trinity which is founded upon 
the social analogy may be regaided as an attempt 
to satisfy the pi actical interest attaching to the 
traditional dogma, namely, tlie vindication of the 
tiuly divine character of the Fei&on and Woik of 
Jesus Chi 1 st On the assumption that the love- 
ex eated social unit is the leal inioiocosm, it would 
make moie intelligible the triplicity in unity ivhich 
13 also affirmed in the oithodox view of the God- 
head Perhaps the social analogy has been the 
more influential of the two It certainly oflers a 
pictuie of tlie inner constitution of the Godhead 
that COL responds to the Ghii&tian Gospel: ‘The 
love of the Eternal Father is for evei satisfied in 
the Eternal Son ; the Father and the Son are for 
ever bound together m the Holy Hpiiit, who is the 
bond of the JDivine Love * ^ 

( 6 ) In modern constructions of tiie doctiine of 
the Trinity there is a tendency to make much of 
the iniciocosm of human personality as carrying 
traces of macrocosmic Keahty. God is to be in- 
teipieted, it i& said, accoiding to the teleological 
principle of the highest, and human personality is 
the highest thing we know* The result is that, 
as C. G. J Webb® has indicated, we Iieai a good 
deal nowadays, even in non-Unitaiian Christianity, 
of ‘ the Personality of God,* wheieas the historical 
doctrine is that of ‘Pei sonality in God* This 
laises the question whethei thefntuieof Cluisbx- 
amty lies in its associating itself with the modem 
philosophical movement of peisonahsm 01 in the 
lenewal of its old alliance with Platonism Into 
such a question we may not enter, but we would 
cite a leoent instance of a discussion of the Tiiniby 
in which human personality iiguies as the key 
to the mystery of the Godhead. It is S A. 
McBowalrs*^ contention that there is more than 
analogy between human and divine personality, 
there is also identity in their nature The Trinity 
within us is more than suggestive of the truth that 
in God personality is also timne If we might 
borrow tne language of Julian of Norwich,® the 
‘made Trinity’ actually points to ‘the unmade 
blessed Trinity ^ If the Godhead be a Fei sonality, 
it must indeed be a unity, but the unity— like the 
unity Of human porsonality— is composed of thiee 
peisons, which, although not self-existent but oom« 
pletely interpenetrating, are diflorentiatecl fiom 
each other by the stress of their individual func- 
tioning.® Pei sonality, whether in God ox in 

X notitia. amor , of de (Kvk xi, 2 G, 

^ Strong:, P* X6d 

8 See 0od and JPsrsonahtVi kok hi, 

^Pp. eaf ,95. 

5 Of W* Inge, Personal Idealim and MystlewHi bondtn, 
1907, p. 28. 

« MoBowall, p. 108. 
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man, could not really exi9t if it did not thus 
involve an inteinol manifold.^ For the elaboration 
of these positions lefeienoe must be made to the 
book itself. The discussion is cited heie only as 
lilustiating a lecent tendency m the application, in 
Timitaiian speculations, of the pimciple of analogy. 

5. Economic and essential tnnity.~(a) The 
transition from the Tiinity of experience to the 
Trinity of dogma is desciibable in other teims as 
the tiansition from the economic or dispensational 
Tiinity [rphiros to the essential, imma- 
nent, or ontological Trinity (rp67ros At 

hrst the Chiistian faith was not Timitaiian in the 
strictly ontological lefeieiice. It was not so in the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, as leflected m 
the NT and othei oaily Christian writings Nor 
was it so even in the age of the Chiistian apologists 
And even Tertulhan, who founded the nomen- 
clature of the oithodox doctrine, knew as little of 
an ontological Trinity aa did the apologists , his is 
still the economic or relative conception of the 
Johannine and Pauline theology. So Harnack 
holds, 2 and he says furthei ^ that the whole history 
of Chnstological and Timitaiian dogma fiom 
Athanasius to Augustine is the history of the 
displacement of the Logos-conception by that of 
the Son, of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute Tiinity for the economic and relative^ In 
any ease the oithodox doctrine in its developed 
form IS a Timity of essence rathei than of mani- 
festation, as having to do in the fiist instance with 
the subjective rather than the objective Being of 
God. And, just because these two meanings of the 
Tiinity — the theoieticaband the practical, asithey 
might also be described — aie being sharply dis- 
tinguished in modern Chiistian thought, it might 
be well if the term 'Trinity’ were employed to 
designate the Trinity of levelation (01 the doctrine 
of tnethieefold self-manifestation of God), and the 
term ' Tnumty ’ (cf Geim. D? adopted 

as the designation of the essential Tiinity (or the 
doctiine of the fcn-peisonal nature of God) ^ 

(6) It should be observed that there is no leal 
cleavage or antithesis between the doctiines of the 
economic and the essential Trinity, and naturally 
so. The Ti lumty repi esents the etfoi t to think out 
the Trinity, and so to atiord it a leasonable basis. 
The fiist Cliiistians had with St. Paul a saving 
experience of the giace of the Lord Jesus Chiiat, 
and of the love of God, and of the communion of 
the Holy Ghost,® and the theologians of the 
ancient Chmch sought to set forth the Christian 
experience in logical texms of leoson. In the 
effoi t they weie led, inevitably, to efteot an alliance 
between the gospel of their salvation and the 
speculative philosopliy, and nioie especially the 
Piatonkm, in which they had been trained, while, 
in making room for the Chn&tian gospel within 
the woild — not altogether hospitable— ’Oi the Gieek 
philosophy, they found themsmves translating theii 
empiiical knowJ edge of God— the God and Father 
of the Loid Jesus Christ— into a doctrine of 
diveisity or multiplicity, as distinguished from 
merely abstiact unity, withm the divine Natme 
itself. In other woids, m thinking out the Timity 
they arrived at the Tiiumty None the less the 
greatest and most influential of the Christian 
Fathers, Oiigen, Athanasius, Basil and the Greg- 
oiies, Augustine, all acknowledged that, for all the 
light thrown upon it in the Biblical revelation, the 
divine Nature remained for them a mystery tran- 
scending reason.*^ 
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(c) It 18 claimed, howevei, especially by Catholic 
thinkeis, that, logical mysteiy as the ihimly nn 
doubtedly is, it not only conseives the spiritual 
values of the Gospel, but may be said to enshiino 
01 encasket them. The Athanasian Cieed, is 
declaied to be in ettect a sublime and magnihcent 
hymn of the Chiistian faith, having a powei all its 
own to stir and uplift the souls of believeis wuth 
the gieatnesa and mysteiy of Hie divine leclemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ That being so, it may be 
allowed that Iheie is justice in the contention that 
acceptance of the Tnunity does not commit one to 
the adoption of obsolete modes of thought, but 
only to acceptance ot the authoritative Christian 
tradition which the terms of the Greek philosophy 
served to symbolize, and with whose continued 
Vitalii^ they have become invested ^ 

{d) But m consequence of a wide spiead failure, 
especially within the Protestant Chuich, to appre- 
ciate the symbolism in which the tiaditional Christ 
lan convictions aie embodied, and to recognize in 
the doctrine of the Three in One any moxe than a 
sacied mysteiious formula, modem Christian theo 
logy is thiown back more and moie upon the 
histoiical revelation in Jesus Chi 1st and the in- 
ward experience of Christian believers as the 
ractical ground and basis of Timitaiian doctrine, 
cirig less concerned with what God is m Himself 
than with what He lias shown Himself to he — lebS 
concerned with the Timity of essence than with 
the Tiimty of manifestation. It is part of the 
modern empirical movement m theology, chiefly 
associated with the names of JSohleieimacher and 
Kitschl. When thus employed practically, as 
inteipretative of Chiistian experience, lalher than 
theoietieally, as a doctiine of reality beyond and 
even apart fiom experience, the Trinity may he 
legaided as summaiizing the difieienfc ways in 
which the knowledge of God may be held- (1) 
He may be thought of as the self disclosed God 
and, as such, known to men as the ultimate and 
absolute Being, whose ways aie past finding out. 
(2) He may be thought of as the self-discTosing 
God and, as such, known to men in nature and 
history and, above all, in the charactei and pur- 
poses of Jesus Cluist. (3) He maybe thought of 
as the self-imparting or self-comniunicatmg God 
and, aa such, known to men as indwelling power, 
God revealed, God revealing, God abiding— m these 
thiee ways God makes Himself know'n, and they 
correspond to the elements of the Fathei, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit in the Trmitaiian formula. 
If then, theoietieally, the Tiiaxty is ‘ the affiima 
iion of a full iich lire m God as distinct from all 
abstract and hanen conceptions of his Being,’ it 
is, practically, ' the afiiimation that the true 
nature of God must bo learned from his histone 
levelation m Chiist, and from the experience which 
Christ creates.’ 2 

{e) Doubtless such a statement Is liable to the 
charge of Sabelliamsm (inodalisticMonarchianisni), 
but It may readily be defended against such a 
charge. In Sabelhanism the divine nature is an 
abstract undiflerentiatad unity known only in 
three successive modes or manifestations, none of 
which is complete or permanent} they are but 
names,® and may not be tianslated into funda- 
mental factors in the divine experience Here the 
elements of the Trinity ate acknowledged to be 
rooted eternally in unseen reality, so thab^God la 
always the Fathei, the Bon, and the Bpint, al- 
though known through the threefold self -manifesta- 
tion or not known at all. 

(/) In the system of Christian theology the 

1 Of Illlnffwortb, p, 288. 2 A^ams Brown, p. 162. ^ 

a Bpiphftmus, hcli * «s ev V5foorra<rft hifom 
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doctaine of the Tiiniiy does not usimlly lit well 
into the goneial dootiiiie of God, and often beais 
the cha\attei of a doctrine apart There is much 
to be said foi Schleiermnchei’s viow—in his case 
lollectin^, it may be^ a Habelhan attitude— that 
the Tiiiiity falls to ho discussed at the end of the 
dogmatic system One could not pxo})Oiiy speak, 
he mgcd, of the Father, the Son, and the Spuit 
until one had exponnded the Clnistian faith reg aid- 
ing the Son ana the Spuit None the less, it is 
fjuiie possible vitally to relate the Tiimty, con- 
ceived soixptuially as a Trinity of manifestation, 
Ix) the general Christian conception of God,^ (1) 
Tlioie la no diihcnlty with tlie doctime of the 
Fathei, who in the new foimula as m tho old is 
God in all IIis fullness of being and life, fiom 
wlucli fullness the Son and the Sx>uit subliact 
nothing. (2) The doctiine of the Son is not wibli- 
out difhculty in this connexion. The old foimula 
lasted on the assumption that the divinity of 
Clirist (the Chiistian conviction of which was the 
axpoiiential ground of the doctiine of the Son) 
was to be discovered in the metaphysical constitu- 
tion of His person, and aceoidirigly by the way of 
analysis, whereas the new foimula founds upon 
the pimciple that the secrets of peisonahty do not 
yield themselvea to ‘ seaiching^ but to obseivation, 
and that accoidmgly the divinity of CJniat is to be 
tiaced and lecognued, if anywheie, m the unfold - 
mgs of His chaiactei and life Moieover, tho old 
foimula also implied that there existed a funda- 
mental difleionce of natuxe between God and man, 
so that the incarnation of the dmne Woid was 
nothing if not a stuiiendoua miiacle. The new 
formula, under the luling^ modem conception of 
dmne immanence, would imply that the divine 
human Christ may be leached along the lines of 
God*s normal woiking in His world. God is to 
be conceived as always present and active in the 
world, manifesting Himself continuously in nature 
and history, yet manifesting Himself supremely 
and fully only in the Veraon and "Woik of Jesus 
Christ. In Jesus Christ we have at once tiue man 
aiising out of humanity and Uue God coming foith 
from the Godhead In other woids, Jesus Chnst 
la the pel feet expression of the dmne Natuia in 
terms of human chaiactei and life. With such a 
new criterion of divinity, and such a lle^y concep- 
tion of the relationship between the dmne and the 
human, an assuied place may he found — rt is 
claimed— for the doctiine of the Bon m tho modern 
doctrine of God, (6) The doctrine of the Spuit 
may also be seen to be fulfilled m the nexv doctrine 
of God towaida which modern Christian Gioughb 
appeals to bo advancing Foi the Spirit is but 
the immanent God Himself, working more freely 
in the souls of men as iighteousness and power 
because of the new channels of influence He has 
opened up for Himself through Je&ua Ohiiat* In 
shoit, God Himself (6X0$ Beb$) is the Fathei 
revealed} God Hiraself m in Chilst revealing; 
God Himself la the Holy Spirit abiding. The form 
of tlie ancient dogmatic conception may bo changed, 
bat tho substance of it leniains. »Stiii as of old we 
know God in Hia tliieefold relationship to men, 
and m each' lelationship we have very God Him- 
Heli Wheieforo we may still unite ’m ascribing 
glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, as it was m the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end- 

lirrEaATtritB.—gte tho hwtoiies of Obrietian fJoclnnc by A. 
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TRITHEISM —I. Definition.— Tiitheism (Gi. 
rpfcis, Hhiee,* and Ms, ‘God’) is the beliui in three 
Godb. As such, it is a foini of polytheism, de- 
huod as the belief in many Gods 01 in moie Gods 
than ono 

2 Christianity and tntheism. — Ho fai as the 
present wiitoi is awaie, no lustoiical leligion may 
piopeily be called tiifcheistic 'Whoie divine triads 
or tiinitias are found, they are not distinguished 
fiom othei divinities as tiiie or leal gods from 
idols, (I) On the other hand, the charge of being 
tritheistie has often been pxefericd against the 
Christian religion, aw piesented in the doctiine of 
the Tiimty, (2) The Cluistian Church haw, how- 
ever, exxuessly dissociated itself from Trinitarian 
views tending to tntheism ( 3 ) Moreover, liability 
to the chaige of tntheism is regarded aw sufficiently 
damaging also to speculative oonstiuolions of the 
Tiimty, In what follows the wnter would ex- 
pound these tlnee statements one by one 

3 The charge of tntheism.— («) The accusation 
of being tritbeistic, winch has often been made 
against Cbiistianity, is in a sense justified For 
undoubtedly the doctrine of the Trinity has been, 
and la stilf, conceived among simple uneducated 
Cluiwtiana in a naively tiitheiatic way, Some- 
times also a naive tiitheism is found even in 
theological statement, as when in so-called trans- 
actional theoiiew the Atonement is represented as 
the result of a baigain between the fust and 
second Persons of the Tiimty 

(&) But the ChiJsfcian religion, like other 
historical lehgions, must be judged by the afluma- 
tions of its best and most icpicsentative luinds, 
and not by the crudities of the umnstructed or the 
aridities of theological pedantiy, Jt is affirmed by 
the representative minds of Clmsbiamty that the 
accusation of tntheism is uniustihed, being larj^ely 
founded upon misunderwtanaing of the theological 
terms in which the Trinity is formulated, They 
would insist that theie is a world of diflerence 
between the formula, ‘Theio aie tlnee Gods/ or 
even the formula, ‘There are tlueo distinct or 
separate individuals in the class known as God,’ 
and the formula in which the orthodox doctiine 
may be summarized, ‘ There are thi ee Persons in 
one God/ In fact the Tiimty is declared to be at 
bottom an assertion of the divine unity* If m tho 
Imht of the Christian revelation we are led to 
aifirm thiee eternal distinctions m ilio Godhead, 
we must still hold fast to the old faith of Isiael’s 
piopliots and say, * These tlnee aie one/ Admit- 
tedly, however, there aie amlnguities and associa- 
tions to mislead m the Trinitarian terminology. 
In particular, the ambiguity of the word * person ’ 
is allowed to be a source 01 much misunderstand- 
ing. ' To set foibh the true theoiogioai meaning of 
this word should be enough; it would be added, 
to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity against a 
charge so obnoxious as that of ti ithensm. Wo are 
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leminded in tins ooiinsxion of how the etaily 
Chusbian thinkois abhoiied the suggestion even 
that in nlliinuTig the Timity they weie reinstating 
heathen polytheism 

It should bo icuieiuboiedi that iliei-e wub no woui ‘person* 
in the vooabul.ijy of the Greek speaking theologians, who 
shaped the doetiine of the Trinity to the aulhoiitativc foim it 
assumed in the Nicajno Oonstantmopolitan Oieed ‘Person* 
(Lat periiOna, ‘an actoi's tuask’), as it appeals m the Afchan 
asuin Cieed, was intended to repiobenfc the Greek uTroo-Tao-is 
Now * hypostasis * (‘ sediment * or ‘diegs,’ lit ‘Htanding under 
or below’) was used about the beginning of the Ohrisnan eia 
to signify a real conciete existence or actuality in contia 
distinction to a moie appearance ha\me nothing solid or 
peinianent underlying it, such as a comet in comparison with a 
lalnbow Through Ongen’s inlluence it came to be emplo\ed 
in tlie theological teiminologv as the designation of a member 
of thu Tunity, ay in the Cappadocian formula, ‘ Three Hypo 
Btases m one Nature oi Substance ’ C‘/>^trts, oi’o la) 3 ' Hyiioslasis ’ 
Ihen stood for a real mdopendenee— a leal piinciplo of m 
dividuation or distinction— wii/tw the Being of God, and ceased 
to be icguided, as in the Stoic use, as theologically equiralent 
to ova-ta or (/nliris It may bo that the teim ‘hypostasis' os 
applied to the membeia of the divine Trinity suggested an in 
tlependonce or individuality of too complete a sort, as though 
the Father, Son, and Spirit were as separate in the class God as 
Peter, James, and John In the class named man ,8 but tins 
suggestion was collected, at least for speculative minds, by the 
Logos Ohustology deriving from St John and St Paul, m 
which the idea of immanent distinctions in the unity of the 
Godhead received racognilion On the other hand, the trithe 
Jstic suggestion waa in a sense accentuated for the Latin- 
speaking theologians by the aeleHIon, duo probably to Ter- 
tullian,4of the wotd ‘ person '.as tbe translation of firrocrracn? 
Though p&rnonat os its onginal meaning might show, implied 
onl> a tempoiary and Buperfloml kind of individuality (an 
implication moio definitely conveyed by Tr/j^awTrov, lit ‘face,* 
by which persona was often rendered lu the later Greek 
tiieology), it implied also the dignity and worth of a lationai 
nature. A ‘peieon’ In the eaily centunaa of the Latin Ohuroh 
was an individual viewed in a legal aspect (the word often 
meant a litigant or a party to a contiacfc as well ns a plajei) 
as the subject of rights and duties, if not as yet in the philo 
Bophical sense of a self-con soious and eel f-deter mining Ego— a 
sense which has attached itself to the word in modern times 
Yet even the ancient legal and relative aasociatlona of ‘ poison ' 
would impart amblguify to its theological use, especially in 
popular thought, and the ambiguity would tend tio inoreaso in 
European usage as the word approximated moie and more to 
the modern philosophical sense of personality So it is not 
snrpiising that there has boon a strong tendency to trithoism 
in we'itern theology, especially among the people , and that , 
non Ohnatian thinkers, notably Jewish and Muhammadan, 
have BO often viewed the doctiine of tii-personality m God as 
\irtua! or ^ eiled fcritheism, 


A. Tntheisra a$ a heresy of dogma.— (ct) 
Although aberrations fiom the orthodox doctrine j 
were in the East towards a modalisfcic Monaiehian- 
ism {SabeUianifem) lathei than tiithcism, it was in 
the East—among the Greek-speakmg theologians ^ 
—that a form of tntlieism actually aiose to meet j 
with the condemnation of oithodoxy. The move ! 
ment in question illustrates the leaction of ; 
Cliristological discussion and controversv upon the I 
docUine of the Tunity. Christology lay in the 
heait of the Tunitaiian dogma, and the develop- | 
ment of Chiistology natuially led to a icvision of | 
the dogmatic terms. 

( 6 ) Ab a definite phase in the history of Christ- 
ian thought trithcism appeared c. A.D 660 in 
Monophysite circles, being associated chiefly with 
the names of John Askusnages and John l^hilopon 
The latter, an Alexandrian philosopher and a 
distinguished Aristotelian, of whose woik entitled 
important fragments have been preseived 
m the wi'itings of John of Damascus,® appears to 
have been the most influential of the school. As 
a Monophysite John Philopon was opposed to the 
Ohalcedonian description of the Person of Christ 
as conaiating of *one person in two natures^ 
Tp 6 o‘(i}Tr 0 p or ixia {f 7 r 6 (rTairL$ ^i5o (pi^frecrtp), and con- 
tended that Christ’s was a single natme com- 
pounded of the divine apd the human. That is 
JSec tibe recent digciisefou of Trlpitamn' terminology in 
0, 0, J. Webb, God and (Gifford X^eature^), London, 

1018, cup. ieot h. , ^ ' 
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to say, in Chii&tclogy oi oi^trfa and Ma-raa-ts 
weie to be viewed as synonymous fceims 

(c) When this Chiistological position is applied 
to the dootiine of the Tunity, the question is at 
onoe laised as to whethei the oithodox foimula of 
tliiee Hypostascb in one Substance can bo main- 
tained If one o^crla, ly theio not but one 
vyrdaraais ; if tliiee i^TrotTrairets, aie there not thiee 
ajLicrlat ? The affimative to the hist question leads 
to a form of Unitanaiusm, the aihiniafcive to the 
second to a f oi m of tntheism, 

j (f^) John Philopon staited fioiu the consideralion 
of the tlnee iwoo-rdcrecs and i cached, accordingly, a 
I tiitheistic conclusion as to the divine oiStrla oi i^iJcrts 
j ^cTTW rpeis 0i5cre(s '\4yeiv y/ids M rij? dylas r/ndSosd 
I So ho and his followeib weie named by then 
i opponents ‘tiitheists’ (rpceetTai), although we are 
i told ^ that they would not actually liave confessed 
themselves as believers in three Gods If theiis 
was a theoretical, it was not also a piactical, tu 
theism, like the Tumtauan notions of the trans 
actional theorists mentioned above (which amply 
jusUlied the protest of the earliei Unitarians). I't 
appeals, howevei, that John Philopon admitted 
the notion of a common Natuie (oio-fa Kotv^)^ if 
lioldmg it in wliat might have been named latei 
a nonunahst sense j hut Damian^ (578-805), the 
Monophysite patuarch of Oonsbantmopie, held so 
pronouncedly realistic a view of the one Substance, 
at the same time appaiently regarding the three 
Poisons as tiue reals or separate individualities, 
that, like Peter the Lombard m a later day, he 
was accused of teaching a Quaternity rather than a 
Timity, and his followers were labelled ' tetraditos ’ 
{rerpadCTai) The tiitheists weie definitely opposed 
in tile name of the orthodox dogma by John of 
Damascus, who in seeking to emphasize as against 
them the unity of the Godhead gave— as Augustine 
dxd^a modalistifl flavour to ius theological ex- 
position ^ 

5 . Tntheism as an error of speculation,— It has 
been remarked ® that in the tiitheistio movement 
(so called) and the counter-movements it evoked 
we may find the roots of the medxmval controversy 
between nominalism and realism. The remark is 
illustrated by the case of Boscellm, the best- 
known lepiesentative of the older nominalism. 
According to Eoscelhn, umversals were not leals, 
but merely subjective conceptions [flatm mchs) ** 
And, if this principle holds of the Nature or Sub- 
stance of God, then the Persona of the Timitaiian 
formula must be legaided as di&tmct self-con- 
sciousnesses, and the unity of the Oodheail as hut 
a nominal and generic unity. Thus on philo- 
sophical piinciples Boscelhn reached a theoretical 
tntheism, which, however, at Anselm’s instance, 
was condemned at Soissons xn IQQBff And over 
and ovei again, from the beginnings of Christian 
theolo^ down to the present, speculative con- 
structions of the doctrine of the Trinity have had 
to encountor'**’Sometimes in the irony of things'— 
the damning charge of being trithexstic. In the 
ancient Church, as Oalliatus accused Hippolytus 
of dyotheism, so Dionybius-^maintainmg the 
Koman tradition of luispecwiative adherence to the 


iteoutluB, de SectiSt actio v. c, 0, quotiPd by J Tlxetont, 
4s$ dagrries dam Vmtimiti B vols,, Paris, 

19O9'-10, ill. 196 J ef, also Bbotma, BiUioth. aodd, 21, 24, 76j 
John of Ephestis^JSr^si, JSecl v, 1-12, 

3 Timothy, de Mmptione JStc&rett6o)'Upi> (P<? Ixxxvl, 1, col. 61), 
97 &. 00 I 00 

4 In de Fvie orthodofi^a, For summary fiisouBsloos of Tri- 

theism as a heresy pf dogma fefemoemay bo made to the attb 
^Johaimes Askusnogefi,^ * Johamiea Phtloponus/ in ix, 
and the art. ‘ Trit^eisttsohei? Strait ' in x:x. 

s A. • Jlmmckr IJtst Doffrm, Eng, tv , 7 vols , London, 
1804-99, %Y, 12011. 

0 Of. Anselm, ds BU 2 U XSp, iU 89, 41, 

7EoscelUn and tho nomlnauafeB weie dubbed by Anselm 
didtfictim hcsrettuiidlf Bd, trln of, 3?, LnOfs, 

‘Sty-dium daf J^ogmnffcsehtoJite^t Ilallc, lS9.i, § fip, L ‘ 
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unity of the Godhead — pieferred the accusation of 
tiitheism against 0\ igetfs teaching ^ Yet Oi igen’s 
dootiine oi the eternal generation of the Logos 
or Son entered into the orthodox formulas, and 
a foUo^ver of Oiigen, Giegory Tliaumatuigus, 
mightily championed the unity of the Godhead 
against the polytheists (tiitheists) ® Again, in the 
medisBval Cimrch even Abelard was suspected of 
tritheism, and yet it was Abelard’s aim and 
endeavoui to mediate between the extiemes of a 
tnthoism like Roscellin’s and pure modahsm, and 
hiB sympathies lay with modahsm rather than 
tu theism.^ Once again, if it is not invidious to 
select so modem an instance, W Adams Brown 
comments as follows on W. N. Claike’s const! ac- 
tive presentation of the essential Tiinity : 

* It is hard to see bow theao “ centres oS oonsUons life and 
activity ” can be distinguished fi om separate personalities 
And yet W N. Clarke “ so emphasizes the Trinity 
of manifestation, as distinguished from the Tiinity 
of essence, as to be far away indeed fiom tiitheism 
It all illustiates the fact that, while the doctrine 
of the Tiinity, as set foith in the Nicoeno Con- 
stantinopolitan and Athanasian Cieeds, will have 
no traffic with tritheism, it is difficult m the 
theological exposition of the dogma to steer a safe 
couise between tiitheism and a SabeHian modahsm 
{in which the Father, Son, and Spirit aie meiely 
three inodes or aspects of tho one God) — which 
selves to give point to Augustine’s famous leinaik 
that the alternative to the affiimation of the three 
Persons IS silence . ‘dictum est trea peisonae, non 
lit illud dicei etur, sed ne taceretur ’ ® 
liTEE vroitis — See art Trinity. W FULTOlf. 


TRUST, — In the wide sense of confidence m a 
Bupeinatuial Power on which man feels himself 
dependent, tiust enteis as an element into piacti- 
cally all religions fiom the lowest up to tlie high- 
est Savages rely on their fetish to bring them 
success in tthe chase, ami other peoples on theii 
national god to give them victory in war. But 
such trust! possesses no ethical quality and need 
not further detain us. Only when the superior 
and supernatuial Power is conceived in in oie or 
less ethical fashion can a trust emerge that has 
ethical and religious value Religious trust, in the 
only sense worth consid enng, la confidence in and 
reliance upon the eternal Power on which we hang, 
as one that is working towards a woithy end and 
guiding the eouise of events in wisdom and good 
ness It is the trust tliat comes to expression in 
Ps360iy- 


*Thy lovingWudTiess, 0 Lord, 'la in the heavens \ thy faithfnV 
ne{,s reacheth nnto the skies. Thy rlffhteonsness is like the 
mountains of Ood And the children of men take refuge 
under the shadow of thy wings * 

Were the facts of life uniformly of a kind to render 
the moral puiposc and control of God obvious and 
unmistakable, the exercise of trust would make no 
particular demand on our energies. Since, how» 
evei, they are fai from being so, the world not 
seldom seeming to iide roughshod over man and 
his values, trust always oariies with ifc the idea of 
a triumph over difficulties. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is presented m the light of an act of 
heroism : ‘ He endiiied, as seeing him who is in- 
visible’ (11^7) 

Trust of this kind is not of course to be looked 
for in the religion of piimitive races or in religions 
that are merely national. Nor does it emerge 
with any distinctncsa in the pantheistic religions of 
India,, The Indian conception of the world-order 
as governed Iby the principles of karma and sa^dra 

I Ot. Horaack, Ui. OO, 98. ili. 101 f, 

S/&. VL182. 

4 Ghnshan Tkeoh^v Outhne, Bdmbnr^h, 1907. p, 162. 

5 m hi8 Oiithm cf Ofwinitan ^JXhC{ilogy^ Eduibui^h, 1898, and 

mor^ eepeoially iti bia JDootnm of Qod. do. 1909, 

« De Trin, v 9 , - f. 


(tianamigiation) is not at bottom etluoal, and the 
coi responding piety consists not in submission to 
that ordei as something good, but in the desiie to 
escape fiom it, and in the e\ei cases thiough which 
the goal of absoiption in Biahman is attained 
Bhagavafcism, it is tiue, acknowledges a single 
God who IS peisonal and giacious ; and m its con- 
ception of iJiaktij 01 devotional faith, as the way 
of deliveiance from the wheel of buth and lebnth, 
resignation appears, if nob as a constituent, at 
least as a fiuit ^ But hhalcti is far less ethical 
tiusfc than a mystical ‘ abiding ’ in the ‘ Adoiable,’ 
and tho piety* of Bhrigavabism as mirioied in the 
Bhdgavad^Glta^ intense though it is, is for the 
most pait of tlie usual Indian type 
In the religion of the Gicek diamatists, of Plato, 
and of the latoi Stoics, tiu'^t holds an assuied 
though not a piuminent place Sophocles ex- 
pi esses the conviction that, however things may 
seem to us in oui shoi t-sightedness, il we could 
only see the pui poses of the gods m then totality, 
we should know them to be good, and that ‘noth- 
ing to which the gods lead man is base.’ Of the 
just man Plato declaies 

‘ Ev on when ho is m poverty oi sickness, or any othei seem- 
ing misfoitune, all thing’s will in the end work together for good 
to him in life and in death foi the gods h ive a cai e foi any 
one whose desire is to become just ana to bo like God, ns far as 
man can attain the divine likeness, by the pursuit of virtue '2 


Even more sti iking aze tlie woids of Epictetus 
‘ Do with me what thou wilt : my will is thy Will { 
1 appeal not against thy judgments.’^ In the 
Ejnnonmy a dialogue wiongly asciibed to Plato, it 
IS said. ‘Play to the gods with trust.’ ^ And of 
Sociates Xenophon says that he must have believed 
in the gods, since he tiusted them . Trio-re^wv d^deots 
7ru)s odtf elpa.L ivbfjul^v ® 

But, though in the highei Greek lehgion biust 
had a firm basis provided for it and secured a 
eeitain amount of recognition, its full significance 
was far from being icalized, Nowheie do we find 
it put forward aa a central element m piety oi a 
spring of btiength and goodness. It was in the 

iehrew prophets and their spiiitual successois 
that it first really came into its own. Every wheie 
m the Bible we are met by utterances of fervent 
and steadfast tiust in God. And its lehgious im- 
portance is clearly lecogmzed Isaiah sees in it 
tlie only source of safety ‘ If ye will nob tiust, ye 
shall not be established’ (7®). Jeremiah speaks to 
tlie same effect : ‘ Cuised is tho man who tiusts in 
man and makes fiesh his arm, and whose Iieait 
turns aside from Jahweh . . . Blea&ed is tho man 
who tiusis m Jahweh and whose confidence Jahweh 
is’ (17® ^1*0 trust in Jahweh and do good is 

mesented in Ps 37 as the sum of leligion. In the 
IdT the idea of tiust, deepened by a new feeling 
for God’s care foi the individual, occupies a position 
of still greater prominence Outside the Synoptic 
Gospels, howevoi, it is to a large extent merged in 
the idea of faxtli {q.v ) It la faith m the sense of 
belief that is established as the condition of salva- 
tion. This change of emphasis— -as we shall see, it 
amounts to nothing moie — ^is intelligible when we 
lemember that the gospel was preached as, in the 
first place at least, a message to be received. 
jSTone the less it oieated foi the Church a serious 
problem and one that had to wait long foi' a 
satisfactoiy solution. The problem has to do with 
tlxe mutual relations of faith and trust, By St 
Paul,*^ and also in the Epistle to the Hebiews, faith 

1 Sea art. Bwarti lfi:)aaA. 

2 Rap, % 018 (hr. B tTowetfe, of Oxford, 

X8a2,iri, 329) » » r 

® Quoted from A Sohenkl, Dk^ertdtiOm&ii Leipzig:, 

1894, p. 168, by L R. ParnelL WM Evolution of EelwiiOn. 
London, 1906, p 205. 

^ voU Ofot? quoted by,W. P. Hatch, Tho 

PmUne Idea, of PoAih (Hai mtd Thmogiml in ), 


Oamorldgre, Masa , 10X7, p 00. 
6 MmoruhlvOfy i, i. 6. 
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IS conceived m a way that makes the two practi- 
cally identical But what if its obiect is thought 
of as a doctrine which must hist be assented to 
before trust can enter ’ In that case faith, while 
including trust, will contain in addition a puiely 
intellectual element, eiLhei intellectual submission, 
i£ the doc time is authoiiUtively given, or in- 
tellectual insight, if it ife the product of a lational 
process Adopting the first alteimative, the older 
riotcstant theologians in their analysis of faith 
established nottiia and assensus as the necessary 
preliminaiies to Jiducia ^ The vice of this solution 
is that it destroys the independence of faith — in 
other words, of religion— by binding it to an act 
external to it and without moral quality The 
faith desciibed by Paul as trust in God is presented 
as at bottom subjection to the Church or the Bible 
as the guaiantor of lohgious tmth. And its in- 
dependence IS equally subverted if, adopting the 
second alternative, we le^aid it as leceivmg its 
object from philosophical reflexion TJie tine 
solution of the piobleni lies m the recognition that 
in faith itself there is a cognitive element, and 
tliafc its object is given not in the foim of a doctrine, 
but in the form of an ideal value. Face to face 
with the great values that are supremely embodied 
in the life and cross of Jesns and that are summed 
up m the conception of a kingdom of the good, we 
alfiim them on the ground of then worth as the 
manifestation of the eternal Power that works at 
the heart of things, the eternal Beahty on which 
the umveise no less than oui human life is founded. 
Faith IS nothing else than just this feeling for the 
ideal and, above all, the moral values and this 
aflirmation of then cosmic sigmfioance. So inter- 
preted, it is one and the same thing with trust m 
God, for what is trust in God but trust in the 
good aa the cential might on which we and the 
whole universe hang’ If theie is a diffeience, it 
is that in the idea of faith the emphasis falls on 
the cognitive aspect, and in the idea of tiust on 
the volitional. 

LiTBRATUftB -^See the works rofeired to in the footnotes and 
tho'^e given in art Faith (Ohiustlau) 'VV'. MORGAN. 

TRUSTS.—See Ecowoiveics. 

TRUTH —See Error and Truth, 

TSHI-SPEAKING TRIBES.--See Negroes 
AND W. Africa. 

TSIMSHIAN. — Tho Tsinishian belong to the j 
northern group of coast Indians, but driler markedly 
from the Haida and Tlingit {qq^ v,) m language | 
Their social oigamzation ib also somewhat diver- 
gent, since instead of two phratnes they have four 
—Eagle, Wolf, Kanhada, and Gyispawaduweda— 
each embiacing many small local groups or clans. 
There are three chief Tsim&luan divisions, the 
Tsimshian proper, living on the lower Skeena 
Biver and the coast to the south, the Niska of 
Nass Bivei, and the Kitksan of the upper Bkeena. 
The last does not border on tho coast and is inter- 
mediate between the coast tribes proper and the 
true interior bribes of Athapascan lineage, Most 
of the mfoimation that Ave possess regarding Tsim- 
shian religion is fiom the Niska, but there seems 
to have been little dlfierence between their beliefs 
and those of the other divisions. 

1, Cosmological belief^. — The earth was believed 
to be flat and oiieular. ' It Avas supported by a 
man named Amala (' smoke hole 0 , a^o lay on his 
back and held upon his chest a spoon made of the 
horn of the mountain-goat. This Avas lilled Avith 
grease, and in it stood a pole, on Avliich the earth 
^ i:ested, When he became tired, he lifted the pole, 
and the earth shook, Tho pole, with the earth on 


it, was turning lound in the boivl of the spoon, the 
giease in which served to malce it revolve easily. 
Sun, moon, and stais belonged to the sky and did 
not turn witli the earth Tins reference to the 
turning of the eaiih seems to point to White influ 
ence, but the asbociation of giease with tlie being 
undei the earth is paralleled by something related 
of the Haida Atlas, Sacied-one- standing -and- 
moving, and is piobably genmnely aboriginal. 

2 Supernatural beings. — The supernatural 
beings, so far as Ave are acquainted Avitlr them, 
were much the same as those among the Haida 
[q 't ) ) They had a supreme heaven-god called 
Laha (‘on the air ’)» a perfect counterpaxt of the 
JIaida Power -of the shining-heavens From the 
mfoimation legal ding him gatheied by Boas, how 
ever, it seems that he approached much neaier to 
the monotheistic idea of a supreme being 
‘ Heaven is tho great deity who has a number of mediators 
called Neqno'q Heaven rules the deatiniea of mankind , 
Heaven taught man to diaunquish between good and bad, and 

g ave the rmigious laws and Inatitutions Heaven Is giatitled 
y tho mere existence of man He is woishipped by offerings 
and prayer, the smoke rising from flies being especially ngiee 
able to him Murderers, adultereia, and those who behave 
foolishly, talking to no pui’poae, and making noise nt night, are 
eapeciallv hateful to him He loves those who taka pity upon 
the poor, who do not try to become nch by selling at high 
prices what otheis want iHs messengers, pai ticularly sun and 
moon, must be treated with respect Mon make themsehea 
agieeable to the deity by UoanUnesa. Therefore, thw must 
bathe and wash their whole bodies before praying For the 
same reason they take a vomitive when they wish to please tho 
doily well They fast and abstain from touching thou wives if 
they desire their prayers to bo successful They offer every- 
thing that IS consideied \aUmble— eagle-down, red paint, red 
cedar bark, good elk skm lines, etc The offering is burnt 

The ethics of this, especially in the matter of 
acquiimg Avealth, seems so diffeient fiom the 
aboriginal code found elscAvhere that it is probable 
that the native inloimant’s statements weie tinged 
Avith imsBioiiaiy teaching, and that Heaven, or 
Laha, was elevated to a position above that Avhich 
he occupied in earliei days There can be no 
doubt, however, as to the existence of a sky-god 
* ill St among equals/ 

The Tsimshian piayed less often to their heaven- 
god than to the minor deities, or ^mediators,’ 
Avhom they generally asked for food and fair 
Avoather, Sometimes they prayed to the super- 
natural beings collectively. The most important 
'mediators’ are stated to have been the sun and 
moon, spirits appearing in the shape of lightning 
stiokes, and animals The Raven, also called 
Bkitinsem, Avas believed in and had tho same 
functions and general character as among the 
Tlmgib and Haida They also believed m the sea 
giiKidy bear, or HagulMc, which may have been 
originally a Haida conception, since his home was 
called Helab aidek { * near the Haida counti y ’) In 
his house he had four kettles called Lukewarm, 
Waim, Hot, and Boiling The killer-Avhales seem 
to have been his servants, since they were knoAvn 
as ‘ Hagul&k’s men ’ There Avas also a one-legged 
man similar to the Master-hopper of the Haida.^ 
Besides praying to the deities, a person could 
foice them bo grant his desires by rigid fasting. 
He had to abskvin from food and from seeing Ina 
wife for seven days, lying m bed motionless all 
that tune. Then he might rise, Avash himself, 
comb the rigiit side of his head, and paint the right 
side of his face, after which he might look at hia 
wife A less rigid form of fasting extended ovei 
font days only. To make Urn ceremony very 
successful, the man’s wife muBt join him, but, if 
the wife should bo untrue to her husband,, the 
effect of the fasting would be dt^stroyed. What- 
ever twins wished was believed to be fulfilled, and 
they were appealed to especially to control the 
iBoas, In Xlejf, (if As^omitan 4dmMe7nent of 
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weaihoi and biin^^ onlachon and salmon Numbeis 
of tabus governed huntingand fishing, paitiouhirly 
the hshnig of eulaclion, whicli lun into the Nass 
Itivei in gieat numheis and aie, or woie, a piinupal 
source of wealth to ilie people The hist of these 
hsh to be caught were loastod on a peculuuly- 
shaped frame made ot eldei -ben y wood and with 
special ceienioniofe, the man who handled it play- 
ing meanwhile foi an abundance of hsh. 

3. The dead —The piincipal woild of the dead 
was reached by following a tiail and crossing a 
river. Accoiduig to one story, a man wlio fainted 
and passed to the spirit-world was saved by a per- 
foiated stone hung lound his neck as an amulet, 
whicli thwaited the endeavoiu^ of foui shamans to 
lemove his heaife Whethei those who had died by 
violeneo 01 di owning went to legions distinct from 
the otlieis is not xeeoided At least at the moit- 
uaiy feasts food was put mto the hie foi the dead 
4» Shamanism. — Nothing is known of Tsimshian 
shamans ivhieh wouhl m any way di'^tiiiguish them 
from those of the Tlmgit and Haida, eveept that 
their bodies* like those of the common people, were 
ciemated. 

5, Witchcraft —The wi^aid cast his spell by 
putting some aiticle taken fiom the victim into a 
box containing poiiions of a human body Stiings 
weie fastened inside this box, and, if the wiiiard 
wished his victim to die slowly, he fastened the 
object some distance above the body, but, if he 
desired him to perish at once, he cut the stiing, 
thereby piecipitating the object upon the body, 
Afterwaids lie had to go round the house in which 
the peison whom lie had killed by wxtchciaft was 
lying, and later he had to walk louiid his grave 
and rub himself, pietending to cry all the time 
Unleas he obseived these rules, he would himself 
peiish. If it ivas believed that a poison had been 
billed^ by witclicraft, the Tsimsluan would take 
out his heait and lay a led-Iiot stone against it, 
wishing at the same time that the wi^said might 
die If the heait burst, it was expected that their 
vish would be fulfilled, if not, it was a sign that 
then suspicions were unfounded 

niTKaA-Tcar, — jbiewlj all the available Tsenshian matorfal ia 
contaiKGd mF Boas, report r ‘Oij the Worth-Westem Tribes 
oi Canada,’ in Bpport of the B) itishAmoiaUonfor the Advanco 
wnt of $mnce^ 1889, p 80lft , repoit vi t6. 1890, p. 602 , 

report x ib. im, p 62S ft , in iklL ^7 BE [lOOgJ md in 
31 MBMW 11909-19103, JOHN B SWANTOJ?. 

TUICARAM. — In Tukdrfim there culminates 
an important section of the hhttrhh school ^ and his 
verses have all tlie authority of a ^ Ycda * for most 
of the twenty million MarEthl-apeaking people of 
one of Inciia*s nobleat xaces, among whom me to be 
found some of the greatest Indian roformeis of the 
day Both for hk poetic genius and for his unique 
place in the peoplok heait he is happily described 
as * the Robert Burns of India ^ who marics ^ the era 
of the efilorescence of MaharSshtrak people.*^ 

t Sources, — («) Two sBrlous diSleuIfcies 

confront the modern biograpbor of TukSlvS,m, (1) All the 
litara^bl Lives of Tukaratn are drawn almoat exolusfvoly from 
a slng'Ie authority, the poet saint Mahipati (1^16-90), whose 
accounts in the BhaUt vydyo, (ohs. xlvih.v-H ) and the BhttUi 
LUdmpta (ohs xxv.- xl ) were written in 1708 and llli respec- 
tively, more than a century after Tukai^m’s end m 1060, 
enough lor legends to grow,' <2) We have * no autbentio and 
properly sifted account of his life,' but only <a moss of legends 
and tradltdofts that have gathered round Tukarim and show a 
diatiinct * tondenoy towards deification * 4 Yet wo have at least 
some foots of historical accuracy fco start with/i* and Srahipati’s 
* detailed legends . . eeem to he in every way as deBeivhig of 
being critlcallv worked out as those of the early Ohnstian 
niarCira fco whkh they affeen bear a strong resemblance.’ 

I See wtt Baau'rx-3(|AtiQ^* Hya’rxoisM <Hlndu), ' 
s 0 . hracikiclian, The Hmm TnUfpreUtt to, 119123 185, 173 
W. 0 Fatwarrthan, The XMim InUrprcUr^ vii. 19, 

4 Feenis of TiiMvhmt hid% Praldsh, ed, Bombay, 1869, p. % 
Fatwardhan, The /tidicrn 2nferputer^ vlii, flQlSj H, 
ft p. ?9ed;rw!oh:, no Ixv vo3, xxkl, [1910) p, 127 f 


A fevvflouicea oaiher than Mahipatl have been indicated 
i evently by V L Bhasv 0 Besides (1) Tukfu aiWa autobiographi 
cal poems (bqc below) and (2) the ahha7i(js of Ulmeshwai Bhatt, 
the loading disciple of Tukailni,^ theie are (3) a biief life of 
Tukara-m hv hia grandson, (lopal Buwa, (4) the autobionraph^ 
of Bahmab.u, anotliei disciple of Tukaiain who dictated hei 
own life stoiy, {^ivnig the names of some of Tukirrim’s con 
tomiioiaues who (l^xuie piounnenUy both In Mahipati and m 
Tukaiilm’s own poems, and (5) a source a oentuij earlier than 
Mahipat/i, a woik written by one named lirlslmadas Bniragi on 
Ke^av (Jhaitany a Sampradava, which gives the impoi taut * gut u 
succession ' of Tuklram and helps ua to settle important dates 
m his life, this woik being quoted by name and its facts given 
by ono Niraujan ft Some would add a sixth bourt e eailier than 
Mahipati, in Narahari Main, author of BhaltikathCimi tidy but 
he must be pionounced utterly untrustworthy, though ho ia 
followed bj a few Blaratha authors 4 
The inve'itigation concerning biogiaphlcal material has gone 
far enough to conclude with safety that, despite much unsifted 
tradition, ‘miiaolo and wondei-woiking,' Mahipati's account 
has a solid substratum of histontal aceuiacy Moieover, he 
uses hia aonreck, with difictmn nation, rejecting what he diacoveis 
to be unrelmblG f* 

(6) Auiohogtaphtcal — The tiuo text of Tuk, tram's wiitings 
has not yet been critically ascei tamed, and between the sevoial 
collections there is n wide diffoience as fco the number of poems 
included, ranging from 4621 m the edition generally accepted « 
to 8811 in one? desonbed by It U Bhandarkar aa ‘uncritically 
made '8 Even the formal is bated on MbS admitted to have 
been ‘corrected,’ ‘fuither collected,’ and ‘arranged’ The 
problem remained in abeyance foi yeaie until Bhawe in 
1919-20 edited and published fcJie first two instalments, number 
ing about 1300 poems, of what ho t laims is ‘Tukarruii’a Original 
Qtifchri,’ written by one of Tukavam's fourteen disciples, one 
SaniAji the Oilman whose MS ft bears a date in one place three 
years earlier than Tukariiui’a death All that can be said at 
present tb that scholars are patiently investigating the v»robleui 
of a critical text of Tulcarrun’a writings, Hib veises wme piob- 
ably all extempoia and wore taken down by at least one or two 
of his immediate disoiplei It ia almost certain that eveiy 
collection contains poems which aie not really his, and wo aio 
also quite unable fco fix then chronological order— a seiiouB 
disadvantage They are practically out only somco of infor 
mation rogaiding hia teaching, 

2 f Life. — Penetrating *a wilderness of snrmiso 
and guess/ we are safe in deciding that Tukiiram 
was born the same year as Jolui Alilton, 111 1008 , 
though later reseaiJh may push the date farthei 
hack 1^1 om at least seven generatioiiB Tukardm 
inheiited a devotion fco the god Vitlioha of 
Pandhaipui/*^ Ifc is fiisfc as a Sudra gi am ■'Sellci 
in his own native Dehu, eighteen miles north-west 
of Poona, that Tukaram comes hefoie us His 
fafchei BdlhDbfl, having manied off Ms three sons 
with lavish outlay, sought to hand over his 
business to the eldest, wlmse piedilecfcion, how- 
ever, fox an iinwoildiy.life led to this lespousibihty 
falling on TakS^rtXm at the eaiiy age of tliuteen 
The first foui 01 five yeais appear to have been 
prospeiouB, bub they were followed by a succession 
of disasteis in business and home, so iliat young 
Tukaiam’s capital disappeared Many stones aio 
told illustxating his honesty, simple-inindednesa, 
and spixitnal devotion, Vithoha being lepresented 
as liiB unfailing helper on all occasions. All these 
stones piohably have a solid basis of fact, 

A great famine in 1629 , dming which his elder 
\Yxfe^‘ died crying for bread, was the last in a 
succession of aoirows which led him to give up 
all bubincss and woiIcUy attachment SitWg on 
the rivex bank with his younger brother Kanhoba, 
he threw into the sfcieam Ins half of the business 
papers and handed over the remainder to KanhDba, 
i while he dedicated liimself wholly to Vit^hobS-. 

The spirit of poetry came to him in a dieatn, 
commanding Inrn to complete the unfinished task 

I Sqc BhdUilMmnt, ch 40 209 

L. Him we, h^afidrdshtta, Sdrame^it Poona* 1910, pp 

s fh p, ISO, note I 4Jb p 891. 6 16. p. 874 

8 Xnm PmhCihh^ Bombay, 1869 , now out of print. 

7 ByTukar&m TVibytl, Bombay, 1889, 
ft Va^immlln^ mzv\m and Ahnot BeUgious BysUmSi in the 
MnoyclQpmdia of Indo Aryan, Umarch^ Stmasburg, 1916, p, 94, 
ftBhawe, Tulatdifife Ongxnal rolB i.-il., Tnanjv, 

Bombay, 1919-20. 
xftSeeart P^wjpUAiirna 

II His wife Bakhmftb^ being ‘^consbltutioinatly aatbrnaUc,* he 
bad jnawled another, JifEbiii or AvalL tlftUghfer of a well- to do 
Voom mercliant 
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of his gieat preclecessoi Nrundev, hhaUa and poet 
Tn anothei uieam he leceived hxs all-irnpoitant 
q^irU-manira — liam- K'tishna Hmiy the secict 
mystic foiinula whicli hnalJy initiated Jiun as a 
Hindu tcachei. This was at tlie ji.inds of one 
Baba)! Chaiianya of the hue of llilgliav Chaitanya 
and Kesav Chaitanya — a possible iridic.ition that) 
Tukaram had some connoMon with tho Chaitanya 
sect of the Vaisnavites A senes of events setting 
forth las dealings with Bi ah mans constitutes tho 
most irupoitanfc pait of liis life naiiative, 

Ono such sLory piovidea an inteiestini? Hindu parallol to tho 
Qualcei doctrine of the sacramental signihcance of cveiy meal 
A Ohinchwad liiahman, Ohijitfimam Dev, had invited Tukaiam 
to dine with him, and, the Sudra’s plate having been laid the 
iisiift] distance from tho Bifihman’s, Tukiiram made the strange 
lequost that two more be laid, one for his own god and another 
foi Qii^pati, woishipped by his host, hie explanation in an 
autobiographical poem being ‘ If you enjoy a meal in faith, 
God sits down to dino with you ’ Another event, one of the 
most ciitical in his life, demonstrates Tukaiiim’a reveience for 
JBiahmans, c^en at the height of his ronomi RSmSshwai 
Bhatiii, a Brahman scholar jealous of the Sudin’a fame, had not 
only moved the public nuthontiea against him but had peison 
ally enjoined silence upon him. 'But what of the poems alreadj 
uiitten?*, asked their dooiIe author ‘Throw them into tho 
rivei,’ was tho cruel reply, and into the river the whole bundle 
went, covered with a stone It was Tukaram ’s darkest houz, 
but, to the astonishment of all, several days later the sheets 
were seen floating on the iiver and were taken out unharmed 
Bftineshwai’s deep lepentance followed, the poet replying m 
gentle veise ‘If your mmd is pure your enemies will be yoiii 
friends.' And it was true enough in this case, for KaraSshwar 
became his lifelong disciple 

Of tho many moidents illustrating Tukaram’s religious Views 
one ia of a Yedlnbisfc Brahman who peisisted In reading to this 
Vaignavito hTiahta a pantheistic tieatise to which Tukiliam 
agreed to listen only on condition that he might be covered 
with ft blanket When tho blanket was lifted after an hour’s 
reading, Tiikdram was found seated with his fingers in his ears, 
hia defence being that he could not listen to the Advaita 
doctiino that God and His worshippers were the game 

The miraculous is found intei woven tbroughoufc 
Tiikaram’s life-story Hia biith is ^viewed as an 
incarnation. He porfoims many miiacles to help 
the poor. TiJihobS. miraculously intervenes atevery 
point to vindicate and deliver lus faithful devotee 
In this legendaiy mateiial is to be included, un- 
questionably, the account of Tukaiam’s * ascension ’ 
on which Mahipati has expended all hia powers, 
giving rise to the populai Hindu belief^ that 
TukaiSni was cairied away to Vaikuntha (the 
Hindu heaven) in the oar ot 'Visnii The probability 
IS, as suggested by F K Bhandarkar, that ' he met 
his death oy drowning,’ in the holy river of his own 
village, in 1660, whether by what is mlWljalasa- 
7nadhly or preai ranged drowning, as in the case of 
some other Indian or whether 'the constant 

expectation of God^a coming to fetch him away 
pi educed an illusion, and in obeying a fancied 
call from the opposite bank lie ran into the river 
and was di owned, it is very difficult to say ’ ^ The 
various traditions concerning Tukaiam’s influence 
after death must also be legaided as legendary. 

3 . Autobiogfraphy,— Though there is as yet no 
critical edition or Tukaiam’aat^awy.? ^ in existence, 
his autobiographical poems aio generally accepted, 
and his self-ievelabions give the impression of 
being sincere and genuine. Of hia kindness and 
unselfish service for others, on which Mahipati 
dwells so often, he himself bells us nothing, his 
autobiogiaiihical verses being wholly concerned 
with the per.sonal and sphitiial side of things. ' It 
is ins own religious lire that occupies his sonl* ^ 
The ahhaiign classified as 'autobiogiiyiliy^ in the 
English translations of the poems by J. H Fiasei 
and li B. Mara the® number over 500, and there 

iSee L tl, Bancai’kftV, Cantm^ Poona, 1,020, 

pp 

ft Two Mtt&urs * Jmts ct/nd Bombay, 5.903, p. it. 

^ An db?iaf ^0 ip an Indian metro, somoWhat irregular, words 
rbyiniog at 001 tain intervals. ^ . 

« H JTatquhar, BeUo'ioud ZiUrdtum of bondon, 

1020 , Pt 300 

, f'ooms of TMTdw>i 0 yoJs, Hadrop, 1909-161 the 
^raforonoep by aimplo ■figures below m to tbis upehd warkf ' 


aie many hundieds nioio given up to confession , 
invocation, and aRpiiation He tolls us but little 
oi- his hfe m the woild, though he often dwells on 
hi^ guilt and miseiy The poems of self accusation, 
about 300, leve.il a sense of f,m wliose depth is 
laie in IJuuiii hleiatuio, thougli his lelauon to 
Uod is poisonal and pantheistic by Lnim^ 

‘Fallon of falloii, thuco fallen am I’ (3-13) ‘I am a gieafc 
fallen Hi liner My heait is witness .to me that I am not 
letleemed* (120) This conviction of sui is often closely 
associated with extreme mental depression ‘ False is “ mine," 
false ig “thine ” False is Tuka, false ia his faith Ho speaks 
falsehood to the fako’ (2346) Soiiow, resulting from the 
death of p-uents, favoiuite wife, and eldest Ron, and from 
business fnilnirs, cleaily led him to his self dedication ‘ It is 
well, 0 God, that I became a bankrupt), and was cuibhed by the 
famine , this ig how I repented and turned to tlioo ’ (113) And 
his dedication was complete ‘Rank, race, coloui, creed and 
caste-all aio gone ’ (2790), 

Patwardhan has made a ' tentative * effort to depict 
Tukaiam’s long inwaid Btrucgle ^ That this 
eai lie'll t pilgiiin 1 cached some worthy goal would 
appear fiom the poems, about 80 in number, tmdei 
the heading ^ Tiiumphant Happiness ’ in Erasei 
and Maiafche 

‘ I have found a sea of love, an in exhaustible flood X have 
opened ft tieasuro of spiritual knowledge ; it diffuses the lustre 
of a million suns ansen in thy woishippois’ souls ’ (673) 

This, however, is by no means his habitual mood, 
whichis rather one of despising his self-complacency. 
He has a passionate desire to help and serve those 
around, and, though he is tar too often censorious, 
sometimes to the point of eoaiseness, yet he has 
something to say of conatiuctivo worth to his age 
and people And it is chiedy as a preacher that 
he views himself. Though ho lays no emphasis 
on Vedio lore, he has nevertheless a message 
invested with authority. 

‘These hvo not my wcrdfl , I am a hired servant of Vi(.hoba’ 
(1420). Earnest and smeere preachers aro badly needed, foi 
there are impostors who cat and dunk and who do oven woise 
* Theii desires are set on shawls and pots and money * ‘ Matted 
hair and ashes are a scandal when the mind hap no patience and 
forboai anco ’ <1199}, ‘ Such people sink themselves and destroy 
tha ship of salvation,’ but a time preacher * rescues otliers by 
tha sweet perfume of his words * 

4 . Expeuene^ of bhaktf* — To fathom TukaiSm^s 
deepest secret we need to explore his expeiience 
of ohahtiy the 'clinging affection of thelieart’ for 
a personal God, though the god in Tukaiam’s case 
was a YiUage-idoi, sunounded by Puianic gloss 
mythology and supeistitious aminism. The idol 
he worsmpped was even one 'standing for both’ 
Krana and ^iva,® hut whether Tukaiam recognized 
this plurality of gods atPandharpili we cannot say. 
In this impionusing soil TiikSiam’s hhafUi grows, 
with pantheism and idolatry as twin -stems on the 
same tiee. And, thougli Ins bhalcti is too often 
a mere emotion, fugitive and fleeting, with more 
of longing than of satisfaction, it is yet ftee from 
those sensual extravagances that have degiadcd 
some forms of Indian hlialtu In TiikMui We 
piobably see Indian hhahU at its best. 

If it be asked in what Tuiaiilni’s hhakU 
experience consisted, the answer might he given 
in the words of the NUrada hhahti sUira • ' sur 
xendeiing all actions to God and feeling the 
greatest miseiy in forgetting God ’ 

*Tuka. hag his home lu tha Indoncoiyable ^ (1678) ‘ Wheieso 

ever I ^o, thou artuiy corapanion : thou takcscmo by tho hand 
and gmdest me, Aa I walk along, T lean on thee' (2149)1 
‘Ko particular time is neces^saty,' Tukru-ain. ’for the 
contemplatiort of God, lb ■ghould bo aone always,' 4 And again ; 
"Cod IS ours, certainly ouia, and ia the sent of all souls God 
IS near, cotbainly near, outside aucl inside ® 

His deep sense of sin offered a serious obstacle to 
the quest of his soul. 

'' 1 See F&raumn (^olkqe vob 1 , no, 3 {lOlOji, pp, A-IO. 

3 See Farqubar, Ukrahm of Jndiasxn SOI. ' 

5 Sec also ftpQctaCrendering'lu JS' Haohicob 

Bdinifis OakttUft, 1919, p* 7l. , 

4 Naiaymi G Ohand&varkai*, Speedho^ and IFKCtnpfl, Bombay, 
ion, p, 637 

6 BhfuuUikftFs tr,, p 96 , - 
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*The, Emlloss Is beyond, and belwcen him and me theie ore 
the lofty mountains of desire and anger I am not able to 
ascend them, noi do I find any pass ’ i ‘I know my faults, but 
I cannot conliol inj mind , 1 am a slave of the senses ' 

(1360) 

Did * any pass’ ovei ihe ‘ mountains’ ever appear 
on his lioixzoii? He would appeal io have had 
glimpses of one 

* T know not how to cleanso me of sin, so I have seized thy 

feet . If thou dont take a thing in hand, what is impossible ? ’ 
(20 ^fi) ‘ Thou UaM. saved manv a humble, many a guilty, many 
a sinful man Tuka dwells at thy feet, pteseivehun, 0 God’ 
(218) ' What prayer can I put up? Up till now, I felt sure 

that some of my service had been accepted Ifow nothing but 
the struggle is left me * I see no sign of assuranoe in him who 
stands hand on hip'esVipioba (^010) ‘Though I made mjaelf 
ceiemonially pure, some impurity would still cling to rao ’ (2968) 

Inward pmifcy thus bBuomes the pi ime necessity. 
‘What I delight in is purity of heart* (2632) ‘What yon 
need is a clean heart and n spnit at peace' (2300) ‘Blessed 
are the pious, for their heart is pure . Their hearts are 
filled with devoted love ’ (894) 

The uigeut question theiofoie comes io be 
How shall this puiity be leahzed’ Ceiomonies 
are unavailing, as aie also pilgrimages ^ Tukairim 
has full confidence that God can fulfil His chiUVs 
desire, and to tlie ciucial question how the divine 
blessing IS obtained the answei comes lepeatedly : 
‘ It IS Mdbft’ (812) 

‘ My singlo minded Mducc has put an end to piigiimago to 
and fro' (2773) ‘ God cornea quickly and stands where ho 

finds hhcLva ’ (8071) * 'Tis bham that moves us and is fitly 

called the means of saU ation ' (2597) ‘ Without bkahti and 

bh&va e\ei> thing else is usolees tiouble * ^ ‘ Lay reasoning or 
learning aside in a bundle, for hero bhdm ig the one great 
orifceiion ' 

What ia hhUva^ Hib modern interpreteis aie 
not always deal Bhandaikar says thfit it is 
‘ faith, love, or the pure heart,’ ® and also that it 
has different ineamugs in diifeient contexts.® 
Sometimes bliava is that heait-ioligion winch is 
guarantee of the vision of God without conscious 
effort, a parallel being found in the &mta^mtara 
Upam^ad i eference to *■ those u ho by the heart 
know the Snpioiue Spxiit who dwells within.’’ 

BhaJUi^ therefore, as experienced by Tukaram, 
seems to have concerned itself chieffy mth realiz- 
ing a change of heart. *• The great precept of 
religion is to hear God xn the heait ’ (812) And, 
with a change of heaxt, he longs foi some assuianco 
of the change ‘ 

* W hetbei I am indeed God'a child, truly accepted by him, 
bow am > I to know? How Bhall I know of a surety that my 
heart Is purer, my intnd less tainted with auger ? For if love be 
not in my heart how hag my heart been changed? * ‘ Fortunate, 
indeed, are those persons in whose heait dwells forgiveness ’ 8 

Three lines of solution appeared to Tukaram . 
concentrated personal meditation on God and His 
saints, persistent self-examination that shall lOot 
out self esteem, and such utter self-abandoxunent 
to God that no voice shall be desired but His.® 
Deep hiunility, simple faith m the divine protec- 
tion, and complete abandonment of seK to God 
compiise another triple secret of hliakU Tuk- 
axilni had travelled a long lOugh road in quest of 
peace. Yoga he had found unavailing, aa well as 
mmitraSt austerities, and the five fiiea On the 
summit of hhahti he found three graces whose 
fragxance reaches ua m his pages * pity, pardon, 
peace 

who gives to God bitnplc-lieaited devotion . within 
hia soul there dwell pity, pardon, deaao.’u ‘There is no 
Saviour of the needy save Goa alono in Him are pity, pardon, 
peace/ ‘ Where pitj, pardon, peace abide there God dwells 
Thither He tuna and makes Iba home , . ,, and wheie these 
gracGS have frue play Ho tainea ‘ 


1 Bhqndarkar'a tr., p 96. 

Sf Jb p 95. 8 Ib, p. 95 

^ Bhandarkar’s fcn, WnU7ig$f Bombay, 19J9, p 228. 
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5 . Teaching —Tukai am IS nevei systematic m 
Ills psychology, his theology, or his theodicy He 
oscillates between a Dvaitist and an Aovaitist 
view of God and tlie woild, leaning now to a 
pantheistic scheme of things, now to a distinctly 
Piovidential, and he does not harmonize them 
He says little or nothing of cosmogony, land, accord- 
ing to him, God reaU/es llimsell in the devotion of 
His woi shippers Likewise, faith is essential to 
ihoxi lealization of Him* 'It is out faith that 
makes thee a god’ (1785), he says boldly to hia 
Vithobd. On the othei hand, God makes Himself 
accessible to man’s feelile appiehension by means 
of visibility, the idol thus becoming a pi oof of 
divine condescension ' He has embodied himself 
in Xoims to suit 0111 pleasuie’ (1753) Man is a 
child of God Indeed, the hguie of childhood is 
messed sometimes so far as to saciifice reverenceand 
dignity, the same applying to Tukaiam’s view of 
God as Mothei, though in the latter he finds a 
solution of many peiplexities. All this deals with 
man’s ' natural ’ state, but separation has entered, 
sm being viewed variously. It is sometimes a 
mere bieaking of caste xules, faometimes a bieach 
of 11101 ality, and again, and very often, it is 
wipa7ia, a woid often on las lips and peihaps best 
reudeied by ' seif-(entiednes»,’ though this is in- 
adequate We have seen how deep >vas his sense 
of sm and what means of salvation weie disclosed 
to him Buihmanical 01 mystic intuition and 
veibal theology weie deprecated as much as 
austerities Men should waste no time in argu- 
ment, but tliiow themselves at God’s feet Specific 
hindrances to salvation are found in the above 
mipanaj in indulgence of desire, fear of ridicule, 
learning, and disputation. What the religious life 
meant to him we have alieady seen Meie re- 
nunciation leads to nothing, and indeed everything 
IS woitliiess save a peisonal expeiienco of religion. 
Tukaxam’s *good man’ must possess humility, 
peaceableness, kindness, tiuthfulness, contentment, 
and simplicity. 

He is mostly despondent of his fellow-men : 
^lam sick of mankind’ (994), and foi xelief ho 
turns to ' the saints,’ about ivliom he has hundieds 
of verses, setting foith their calling, obaiacter, and 
service to mankind At the other end of the scale 
of creation animals call forth his real sympathy 
Whether be held to aht^usd is not quite cleai. 
Beincarnation he accepts (972), but he is not suie 
whethei to prefei moifcal rebiiib, lor ihe powei of 
God’s name could bieak his karma, (JonBCioua 
communion on eaith was far prefei able to being 
merged in the unconsciousness of Brahman 

PatWardhan bag shown that Tukaram’s ‘ doctnnp of bhaUi * 
comprj‘=ied a conception of the Divine Motherhood which gave 
Tukaram a God of love and tendoinesa, a sense of human in- 
anflicieiicy which led to conflict between faith and ‘ the flesh/ 
devotion thug bein^ frusUated bj human^ fi ailties, and a 
defective view of life ‘ that was at best on© sided. Hia end 
was individual, the peace and solace and beatific rest of his own 
restless soul. . Tukamm was a pessimist in legard to this 
world The bhalti of the future ought to be broador based, 
fuller veined, and larver aoulod.’i A defect sometimes 
pointed out IS that the claim of human need *ls a raie mood 
and very seldom expressed in Ins poems ’ ^ and that ‘ there are 
but few kaoes of the passion of winning others It is ft 
' delect,’ however, vei y largely repaired by hia aelf-forgotting 
service as set forth in the pages of Mahipatf. 

6* Relation to Hinduism. — TukarSm acquiesced 
ill the greater part of the conventional Hinduism 
of his day while himself living on a loftier plane. 
Often therefore he speaks with two voices. 
Temple ceremonies he does not condemn, but his 
heart aspires to something higher. About 
Tifchohfi, however, there m no kind of ambiguity, 
for, as an incarnation of ICir^na oi' Vi^nu, Vithoba 
was the bigger half of Tukfirto^s spiritual life, 

I Indian XnUrput&rj vli. 19-SO. 

52 K. Maonicol, Psalrn'i of MafpitM iSamts, p. 8 lf, 
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tlioufjli again faith wa& always the channel. In 
waidly he expciienced the living God, though 
outwardly it was an idol he woi shipped 
‘Then, la scarcely a theological or philosophical Bystoin to 
be found in hia wutings, but so fax as philosophical thinking 
may bo traced, he lends to bo a monisfc*! ‘Tiikarim wu 
thus a devotee only of V^hoba. of Par;(Jhaipur and a monotheist 
in this sense Though he woi shipped the idol at the place, 
still ho had always before his mind's eye the gi eat Lord of the 
univeiho ' 8 


In some verses indeed he holds that the stone 
idol was a meie stone, neither embodying noi 
symbolizing the divine. The inconsistency of such 
a position he appears to have realized, but he does 
not solve li. Hence the millions m the Deccan 
who follow him m idolatious piactices and the 
thousands who share his theistio aspirations have 
both much to support them. Hence too a theistio 
society like the ihaithand. ISamaj ® so recently as 
20th June 1920 failed to pass a resolution that 
‘ any inembei who peiforms a domestic oi any 
othei ceremony with idolatious rites or worships 
any idols while peiforming such lifces will %pbO 
facto cease to be a member of the Bombay 
Piaithana Samaj.’ ^ 

A similai ambiguity exists in his refeiences to 
caste and holy places Caste was accepted by 
Tukarani as an institution ot the Hindu world, and 
he did not cany to its logical conclusion liis con 
vietion that God does not considei a man's caste, 
all His worshippeis being equally dear to Him 
(2077). In personal inward religion Tukaiam was 
demoGiatic enough, but he was too much of the 
‘mild Hindu ' to hght the battle of religious rights 
and piivileges. 

Tukaiam was in no sense a ‘leformei/ as the 
woid IS commonly understood . he was a sage with 
lofty pimciplos in a degenerate time, a sage who foi 
lack of courage, conviction, ox inspiration allowed 
his protests to lapse aftei he had utteied them, i 

7. Infiuence.—Tukaram has quite a unique place ’ 
in the inner life of his own people. Besides the I 
Yarkaris, a pilgiim sect devoted to him, every j 
member of which visits Pandharpur not only at 
the two annual festivals but on other ekadtdiSj or 
‘ monthly-elevenths/ named mris^ and whose, 
preachings of equality and disregard of caste have 
been * a valuable counterpoise to Biahman domin 
eeiing/® there aie some fifteen million Deccan 
peasants of all castes and creeds who smg his 
veises in the fields by day and m companies around 
some flickeiing lamp at night His poems form a 
substantial part of the hymn-book of the Prar- 
thana Samaj ) of Western India, now in ita 
ninth edition and containing 600 of his ahhangs. 
His terms ‘ Vithoba, Faudurang ' etc , being un- 
acceptable to ckUwarls (monotheists), the simple 
term ‘ God ’ has been substituted,® That TukEiam 
has exeicised a gieat nationalizing and deriiocia- 
tizing influence among the people of the only 
Indian nation that has over ruled ovei any con- 
siderable portion of India can hardly be doubted. 
His moralizing force cannot be said to have been 
so great, in view of idolatrous conditions m the 
Deccan to-day. But the Y'lthoba of Tukaram still 
inspires a phenomenal type of devotion in hia 
devotees. From as far distant as Madias, women 
have been known to m«ake at Vithoba's shrme the 
hail -offering called (ye^^^=s‘ braid,' 

‘ gilt ') by having their heads shaved as do Brdhman 
women at Gaya, and all Pandhaipfir pilgiims have 
such an affection foi their god that no dmahan is 
chmpiete without the xmgrpn's head touching 


1 Fftrquhar, p, SDO 
^Bhandaikar, Vatma/umniX^ 05, 

3 Soe art?. Samaj 

‘ijSietpdA. pdtnhUtMi June 1020, wHli Dhyanodaya com* 
meniff* Isfe ^iily 1020. 

’^^Gfxx.£l8S4j471-4'?8. ^ , 

o'Jpfhftndarkar, WritvngSi pp 508-813. - 


Vithoba’s feet. No fewer than 140,000 people 
take this daishan at a single festival, at the late 
of 12,000 daily Some of them accomplish the 
journey by mosUating then foim at oveiy biep in 
honoui of Vithoba, some thus i oiling along foi 
more than 40 miles , * one case is known of a 
man rolling like a log horn Nagpiii, Imudieds of 
miles away, at the rate of two miles a day, the 
jouinoy taking two years 2 Tukaiam b moving 
verse has done not a little to inspne this tragic 
devotion in men and women alike 

All attempts to classify Tukrurim have failed 
He was neither an oilliodox Hindu nor a II in du 
Piotcbtant, ^ He lived accoiding to the lulea of a 
gigantic leligious system with much of which he 
disagreed while enjoying an mwaul experience 
tianscending the system, for spiiitual intercouiso 
with God and His ‘ saints ' was the sum and sub 
stance of Tukaiam's leligion He belongs theie- 
fore to none of the steieo typed foi ms, and, to bo 
understood and appieciated at his pioperwoith, 
he must be appioached without any kmd of 
dogmatic prejudice, whethei Hindu or Christian 
Those who have no deHnite creed and who follow 
no oigamzed system hnd m him a kindled spiiit. 
Ho cannot be classed as a mystic, foi he had no 
extraoiclinaiy visions, and he followed Hindu rules 
of living We may xegaid him as a devoted tlieist 
living his own inward life amid idolatious Bur- 
roundings. 

* Vou can flnei much m Tnkaram's poetry that rtirja parallel 
with the teachings of Ohrjsfc save its principles and spirit 
These latter, eclectics easily lead into his words, and when 
they cannot do so they put them theie Tukaram was otm of 
the greatest saints of India, and as such ha has influenced and 
IS still mflucnciiiu the devotional trend of hia own people. In 
the case of us Ohnstians he is one of the most powerful of 
sidelights. Only a few weeks ago he thiaw me into the very 
arms of my Loid ’ 3 

At the clojse of an examination into ‘ The Alleged 
IndebtodnesB of Indian Theism to ChusUanity ’ the 
conclusion is reached 

‘Certainly either Tukaram was actually in contact with 
Christian, teaching, which is by no means improbable, or ho 
was a lomaikable lustanoe of a mens natu} ahter Ohristiana 

Of these two alteinabives wo mclinG to the 
second, ns there has been no evidence adduced as 
yet pointing to Tukaiam ever having been ‘in 
contact with Christian teaclunff,* and, while he 
has much kinship with the NT writers, none oi 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Chuicli, 
with the poBsiblo exception of faith, can be traced 
in his pages ® The kinship is indeed so close that 
a knowledge of his poems, at least in then English 
tianslation, should bo legaided as an indispensable 
prepaxation foi missionaiy woik among his people. 
That neaily thiee ceniuiies ago Tukarani should 
have proclaimed so clearly the inelheacy of all 
merely external rites and should have insisted so 
constantly on inward expeiience as the one 
essential of true religion ofleis to the Christian 
evangelist a most useful point of contact with the 
people of India, 

Iiii'ERAroRii —This has been indicated Jn fcbe footnotes For 
a fullei treatment of the subject sec J H Fraser and J. F 
Edwards, and I'eaching of ^lhikd,rdin, Madras, in the 

press J. Edwards, 

TULASl-DASA.— I. Life.— Little is certainly 
known about the life of Tulasi-DUsa {commonly 
pronounced ^Tulst Dds^), the gi-eafceafc poet of 
medimval Northern fndia, beyond two or three 
date^and a few accidental particulais mentioned 
III his wutings 

A lUe of the poet is said to have been written by his fripnd 
arid oompamou, vegi-in^ia va Xt is leferygd to by Si va 

Murray Mitolioll, flSB2}155. 

» N V. Tdak, in an ‘unpublished paper, 

Mftcmcol, Indian London, lOlSy p. 

eSee J* Murray Mitchell, JXWiSBo x\U [1S40J for the opposite 
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Bimha, who wiolo in Iht litltti luilf uf I'Jtli i^cjul , buL m \ 
copy of It 18 now ItiiovMi to e\i8l ‘VVo }mvo two pcisoiml 
(looumenfcs icUting; to the pOLt— o deed of aibifeiation, and an j 
entile l)ooU of the Mumaihaufa nidna^fty both in hia own 
handw iting 

Theio tiu* numerous ti adit i oils aonceimn^ him, 
vsome of u li icli may he aLcejitod witli coiifaideiahle 
couCideueo He is said l.o h.ive hueu lioin at 
Itaiapiu, ni the piesont LJiuted Ihovinces of Ihiud.i, 
.ilioub A i:) 15;)i,*and to havti heou a 
Ihillimau'L of the Puid^ara qidni'^ IIis faihui’s 
name was Atmaiania, and his luothoi’s Hulasi, 
hi8 own name heiiu^ llama Bold In one of his 
veises'^ho tells uh that lie was ahamloued by his 
paieiits uninodiately aftei his buUi, and with | 
threat prohalnhfcy it is as aimed fiom ihiH that he ' 
was one of those unioitunato clnkhcn known as | 
ahhuLtctmuk(,j born under the beginning of the 
cuiiency of the asteiism MCila fcsuch a child is ^ 
aaid to be destined to destioy its fathei, and the 
only leinedy is to abandon it on its biibh, or, at 
be'^it, so to aiiaugo that its pai exits Sihall not look 
upon its face duiing the fust eight yoais of it.s 
existence He was piokod up by a lAaiideiiug 
Sridhu, who, in token of the bacied leaf used in 
the coieniony of pm location of the infant, ic- 
named lum Tula&i-Dasa (^Seivanl of the tulaal- 
plant’), and by this name he was honoefoith 
known With this Saclhu, who was probably also 
lus gurUf or spiutual pieeoplox, Haiahaii-Dasa, he 
wandoi ed all over N or tli ei n India. Fi om his g ur u 
he leaint the story of liarna,^ but owing to his 
ignoianeo {’ of Banskrxt)^ ho could not at first 
grasp its nnpoitance. At length, aftoi fiequont 
healings, he learnt it so fat aa Ms lutelhgence 
would allow, and then deteimined to write it in 
the vernacular fox his own beuelit and for that of 
others similarly situated Whoa he giew up, he 
lived as a householder, and mained a gul named 
Itatnavali, the daughter of one Dinabaudhu Fa- 
tliaka, by whom he had a son named Taraka, who 
died at an early age, He was devoted to hxs wife 
and could nob bear to be separated fioin her. 
Sho ivas a him Vaisnavn, and on ono occasion, 
ivhen she had gone on a iiait to her people, she 
lopxoaehed him foi following her and foi not show- 
ing equal ahection to Kama, {Struck with i enrol se, 
Tulasi at once left her and took to an ascetic life 
He IS said to have seen hei only once again in 
aftei years, and then not to have lecognized her. 
With ins hcad-quaiters at fust in Ayodhya and 
fcubsemrently in Benaioa, he made Jong j out neys 
over In oxthein India preaching the gospel of llaina. 
At fiist he met with consideiable opposition, but 
ins holy life and his atti active poi sonauty eonquei od 
all obstacle^i, and, even in BenS/reft, the head- 
qnarleis ot {Siva- worship, he won univoi sal respect. 
If IS fame as a poet spiead fax and wido'^nd gamed 
him many friends and followms, the mo^Lfs-mous 
of whom weie Kaja Mrma'Simha (Mfui Smgh) of 
Amber (1 1614) and the colebiaied 'Ahdu h Ithhiin 
!panlj-fina (105(J~'1627). A woalthy landownernif 
Benaies namod ^J?6dar Mall (who is to bo diB% 
tmgiixshed fiom Akbar’s fhianco imuistei of the 
same name) was one of Jiis closest fnencls, and a 
touching poem which "rulasi-Dasa wrote on his 
death bassiuvived among hismoat cherished veises. 
After T6{Jar Mali’s death his heirs quaii oiled as 
to the disposal of ibo pi open ty, and rofeirod the 
matter to TutasI- 1 iawa as ai hi lx atm ' ihm d eod o f 
aibiuation in hm h^nidnulmg ih mIiI) m cN.ihtonee 
and ih dated fSamlmt J0G6 a d. }U12), 

X Ho, few fom i>Jiw)c9 t4um tho tiuaour at Iwmu iiN 
l»Ir{,hpIaod. j ckim m Ihn.qnn Ib that tosti pytalihjjUuh 
tiri (iaato has btsen a mnqMi t of disxjuLtn to souie 

anthoiitie^, ho was a Kauyakitbjo. Braluwava, 

a VtnampaitnM4i ^SiT, 8, 

8 1, JJOr , 

* ne wag dCvop ft good Sunskrit scholar, aud some of, Ids few 
vevs88 lu that Iftiiguage (lontahi ^lammatloal hluuders. 



JJiibome plauuo appealed m Tiuha in 1616, and 
lasted foi eight yeais The poet seems to have 
been attacked by it, for one of his inmoi works, 
tlie llanumdn BahuLaf desciibes hi^ sufleungs 
fiom some suoli disease Aftei tompoiaiy lelief 
he had a i elapse and died in Benares in A l>. 
1623. ^ 

2 Works. — Moie than twenty foinial woiks, 
besulcs luiineiouH hhoib pooiiis, iiave been attii- 
bated to Tulasi-Hasa, but some of these aie 
ceiLainly apouyphal, and otheib aie ot doubtful 
authenticity. The most gcueialiy accepted list 
mentions twelve, viz si\ minoi and six majoi. 
The nun 01 woi ks ai e the following { 1 ) liamadrdCt- 
Bahadihu^ (2) Vrnrdqi/a samdqnnly (3} Bamwai 
Bwmdyanay (t) Jdnaki-mangalay (5) Fat vatl-ma/ri' 
gaiety (G) lldmd}7id The six major uoiks aie 
(7) K7 snttgltdvaViy (8j Vinaya pattrilidy (9) Gltuvally 
(10) KaoUtavali, (11) Dohdvall, and (12) llilmct' 
charita mdnusa, 

Tulayi-I)ris<a v^as a Sinai ta Vaianava , i,e , while 
a woislujxpei of Kamaehandia, he also adlieied to 
the tradiUon ot oidinai'y Hinduism and 

followed ,the geneial ichgious customs ot las caste. 
This invpUed, among otliei things, the woisiup of 
the god biva and the piaotico of eating his incalb 
ajiait. In both le^ecta he dilleied from the luoio 
thoioiigh Vaiiiigi Vaisnavas, who had abandoned 
tiadition, and who woishipiied only Yisnu lu one 
01 otbei of his mcai nations and ate in couqiany 
Haring his stay in Ayodhya he associated with 
these Vauagi Vaisnavas and theic composed the 
hrst three c^antos of the Bdmaclutnta-pidnasa. 
Subsequently, being unable to agree with them on 
points of diHoipline, he uugiated to Benares and 
thei e coiniileted the poem. 

His devotion to liciinachandia as an incarnation 
of the Supieme is illustrated by the above list of 
works. With two exceptions (nos S and 7) they 
all deal du eetly oi inaiiectly with that deity 
Ho. 7 IS a collection of hymns m prai.se ot Krsna, 
anothei inoarnatipn of Vi^nu. Hq. 5 la a short 
poem describing Biva’a niamage with Paivati, a 
subject also tieated at some length as an episode 
lu the Mdmacharita‘97i(masa, As aheady stated, 
Tulasi-I>0.sa paid special leveronee to Biva as a 
gieat and kindly god, although by no means on a 
level with Bamachandra. It was &va who, out of 
love for the woild, conmumicated Kama’s histoiy 
to Parvati and thoioby made it known to moitals 

A brief notice of each of the woiks named above 
will sullice, 

(1) Bd^nadald-MahachhU ^Tho genuineness of 
this IS disputed. It is a short poem describing the 
' nail-paimg ’ ceiemouy at the mvestituie of Kama- 
chandrawith the sacred caste- thread. Tins ceie- 
mony is a village rite still kept up on such occasions 
and at weddings in Oudh and Bihai, and the wJioIo 
poem i$ lu ruial style and in lural metre 

(2) Vuh cigyct-m'i/idipmz (‘ Kindling of Quietism ’) 
desoiibes the true natee of liohnesg It advocates 
mimgga (absence of passion), and the desciiption 
of the perfect peace resulting fiom absolute self- 
sunendei to the Deity is not without poetic 
beauty.^ 

(3) The Bm'awm llmidyana is a summaiy of the 
hibfcory of Kamachandi a iii the Barawai metre. It 
ib very shoi t and, as we have it, probably ineom- 
pl(»te. It lb 1 ejected by houio authoiitios. 

(4) fJCtnali mauqala .uid (5) Farvedf 

These aio Iavo shor j* woikb t^debrntiiig tlie mai i iages 
of Hita 16 KrumiehaBdia and <d I^axvati to Aim 
res]>m*tiv ely. I’he anthoiKhuty of ) joth is donldiul. 
In no. 4 tlu' ordei of events diiUu's fi'oni tJmt given 
by the poet in his more impoxtaiit works, Tho 

iSeo G, A Pmmhtmit A tSOa, p. 147 if. 
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rdrmtl^mangala is dated Sainbat 1643 ( — a D 
1686) 

(6) EdmCijfid, — Tiu^ i? a colloctioii of voises to 
be used as oineiis pievious to uiulei talcing a journey 
01 other irnpoitant task. The contents aio in the 
mam a hiatoiy ot Ilamachandra in seven chapteie, 
each of seven septads of verses, oi 343 in all The 
omen is found by selecting a voise by lot— a kind 
of soitcs VirgihancG It is dated Sambat 1656 
{ = AD 1598) 

(7) Tile K'i snagifctvatlj Die iirst of Die major 
woiks, has been alieady lofeued to. As its subject 
demanded, Tulasi Ddsa wiote it, not in his custom- 
aiy Awadhi, but in Dio Biaj Bhukha dialect It 
is one of the least lead of the poet’s works, but 
weU repays perusal, as it contains many beautiful 
passages, lie has entirely avoided debasing xe- 
ligion by that association with eiotici&m which 
spoils 90 much of the liteiature devoted to Kr§na. 

{8} The Vinaya-pattrild ('Petition^) is one of 
the most irnpoitant woilcb of the poet, in which his 
most intimate feelings towards the Deity and that 
Deity^s lelations to the human soiD are displayed 
with a freedom from reticence and poetic fei voui 
that have raiely been equalled. 

An inteyeating legend accounts for its origin Tulasi, 
harassed and terrified by peieecution, writes this petition to 
llamochaiiUra—the loving, almighfcj, Qod— appealing for IIis 
protection The ivliole forms a senes of prajera, addressed, 
one by one, to the various nunpr gods ns door-keepers and 
courtiers ot the Supiemo, and then, in an outbuist of passionate 
entreaty and self-humihation, to the Deity Himself Tho final 
verse tells how, as in tho case of an earthly monarch, the 
petition was granted under Rama’s own signature. 

The Vmayapattrihd is one of the moat admired , 
works ot the poet, but the difficulties of its language 
have discouraged many readers The intense 
fervour of the writer often caiiies him into an 
extremity of passion, bursting foith in an elliptical 
style very dmerent fiom the limpid beauty of his 
nanative poems. Again, the very form of the 
poem militates against its easy comprehension. It 
19 a petition to a sovereira, expressed m a courtly 
vocabulary full of higli-ilown words and phrases 
Tlieso belong to the nature of the case and aie 
here most appropriate, but they do not tend to 
make the poem comprehensible to any one who is 
not a SansKUt scholar, In spite of these surface 
defects, this admirable work deserves the closest 
study fiom any one who would become acquainted 
with the religious hibtoiy of India, We have here 
a man whose influence for good ovei geneiations of 
Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying bare the 
inmost recesses of his heart, and openly pioolaira- 
mg that at which other wiiters with the same 
expeiiences have only daied to hint. It is a book 
of confessions, but tho confessions of a pure and 
faithful soul. 

(9) In the Gitavcdl Tulasl-Dasa apjieaiB in a new 

character, that of a nidgadha^ or panegyrist. It 
IS a book of songs intended to increase in his 
readers their love for a tender, loving God. Again, 
as elsewhere, the love which he teaclies is that of a 
child to his father, For tho songs he has used the 
Braj Bliakha dialect as the tiaditional vehiclo of 
expression, and the dominant tone is not, as in the 
Viv^ayapaUrikdi passion, but sweetness and charm. 
In this way he gives the whole history of B^ma- 
chandia in a delightful style, quite difleiont from 
that of his formal epic Tliore la no vofse in tho 
book which Is not a oomxdeto little pictuie, and 
most attractive of all are those in the last book, 
in which he tells of the baby life of lua heio and 
Ids brothers ft is a tjrii© gospel of the infant 
Uania. , . 

(10) Difl’erent again ih tho KavitUfmlu IIcio 
the poet, m the character of a mndm, or bard, 
tells of the glory of B5ma, so as to encourage Die 
faithful with a picture of the Deity’s power, The 


language is Awadhi iiiixod with Bia] BhakUa 
No work of Tula''I'Dri‘3a showa his oxtiaoidmaiy 
mastery of vocabulaiw so well aa this. Ilia subject; 

I IS lieioic, and, wiUiaut having necdlosB recourse 
i to Sanskrit, lie writes in a lieioic stylo. In the 
I battle scenes the woida themselves by then veiy 
I sound echo the ehish of aims and the cues of tlic 
! combatants, and, m the desciiption of tho burning 
of Lanka, the crackling of tho flames. Tlie uai i a- 
tive ciufecs with the sixth book 'Ihc seventh, 
which IS nearly luiif of the whole, consists of a 
nurabei of shoit poems m the/caui^^a metre written 
at difleient times and heie collected by their 
authoi They havo no dueeb connexion w'ltli 
the pieceding books, and, being full of peisonal 
alluaiona, foiui a valuable souice of mfoimation as 
to the poet’s times and expeiiences It is liere 
that we ieain about lus birth and parentage and 
about the peisecutions to which he was subjected, 
and fiom one veise we gather that Die date of tho 
compilation was somewhere between A D. 16X2 and 
1614 A supplement, m the same moire, la the 
Hanumdn BCihuka^ alieady lefeiied to, in which 
he tells how he was attacked by plague 

(11) Dokavalh * — The title means a collection of 
veises m the dohd metie, and it la by no meaiiH 
certain what is meant by it. Theie is a work of 
this name (see below’j^but soineauthoritie& maintain 
that tho list alludes to a poem called the Bmn> 
Batsm ('Seven bundled vei^es [also in this metre] 
m Fiuise of Kama ’). Many good scholars considpr 
that tins was wutien, not by the poet, but by 
another author of the same name it is a lathei 
tasteless production, but, if genuine, is not without 
importance, as the flfth chapter gives m gieat 
detail what purports to be the poet’s doc tune 
legal ding works as opposed to faithd The difli- 
culty m the way of accepting the_^ work now called 
the Vohdvali as that lef erred to in tho list is that 
it IS laigely composed of veises already occurring 
in the Mdmach^ta-mdnasa, the liUvidjm} and 
the i2dw iSaUat itself. Out of a total oi 572 
veises no fower than 258 have been so identifled, 
and there are quite possibly more. If genuine, 
there must have been a nucleus of oiiganal veises 
to winch subsequent admiieis bave added others, 
so as to compile a kind of anthology of the poet’s 
best dohds. This is the iiresonfc writer’s opinion, 
and, it it 18 collect, the final leoension must have 
been sufficiently long aftei the composition of the 
Earn Satmi for the lattei to have beoome recog 
nized as the woik of our jioet 

(12) The Ed'macharita*7nd7iasa {‘‘Lake of the 
Gestes of Kama ’) is commonly called the Ttdast'^ 
kfta. Mdmdyana This ejne, the poeVs greatest 
achievement, and al&o, in point of time, probably 
lus flist, was begun in A d. 1674, when its author 
was about 48 years of age, and upon it his fame 
chiefly rests. It has been desciibed as the Bible 
of ninety millions of people, and is oeitamly moie 
familiar to every Hindu of Northeiix India than 
our Bible is to the aveiage English peasant. There 
IS not a Hindu of HindosUn proper,^ whether 
piince or cottar, who does not know its^ most 
famous verses and whoho common talk is not 
coloured by it Jt^s simileis have entered even into 
the language of Indian Muslims, souie of whose 
moat ordinaiy idioms, DiougU they know it not, 
made their just ax^peaiance in work ® 

Tiio hXe of Bamachandra^ comdderod as Jin in 
carnation of the f^upreme, is here dealt with in a 
faunal epic. The subj'Cct is the same as that m 
tho celebrated Sanskrit dlCpndynt^ of vainilkit 
but tho epic of Ihihisi-nd^a is in no way a trauma 


1 Tr. a. A Oriereott m M xMi. flf 

3 a. A. Gdersdn, ^Tulom. Dasa, Poet anU E^Hgious Bftt , 
formen' Jl^A0y p, 447. Much of what fofloWg is 
dehaca Jrom ihia 
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tion of that m oi k Wo have an uide])enc]ent story, 
built on the same foimd^tion, but dillenng fioni it 
in the tieatment of episodes and in impoitani 
details ^ The authoi himself states that he has 
taken lus accQuiit fioiii many diileient houieea, 
and it has been shown that the piincipal of these, 
be&idea ValmiLa’a ^^olk, weio the Adhydimu 
llCimdyana (a section of the Brahmdnda Furdna)^ 
the Bhukuidl HaTtidyanaj the Vasisilia BctmhitCii 
and theib amimd-raghava attxibuted to Jayad6va ^ 
Aa illustuiting the estitnaiion in which this poem is held 
in_ India, tho following: veiy populai legend may be quoted, 
Hamachandra denoted Ixia a})pioval of Valmila’a epicb^ append' 
mg’ his signature to a, copy of it Thereupon tlie monkey god 
Hanuman, with his nails, wrote another RQnnayaii^a upon a 
rock, and took it to Kama The latter appioved of It also, but 
Bald that, as he had already signed Yalmiki’a copy, he could not 
sign another j he had better show it to that poet He did so, 
and, as YiUiniki saw that it would eclipse his own work, by a 
atratagom he induced Hauuni3,n to fling it into the sea, 
Hanuman, m complying, prophesied that m a futuie age he 
would hlrnselE inapiie a Brihmana named Tulagi, who would 
recite his (Ilanuman's) poem in the tonguo of the common 
people and destroy tlio fame of Valmila’s epic 


There can be no doubt that its reputation is well 
deserved The Ildmctchctrita-mdnasa is one ot the 
great epics It has its piohxiUes and its episodes 
that jai upon European tastes, but, even so, no 
one can read it ■without being impiessed by its 
high poetic mexit The various chaiacteis aie 
vividly and consistently deseiibed, and live and 
move with all the dignity of a heroic age. The 
style IS most admiiahly vaiied There xs the in- 
finite nathos of the passage descubmg Kama's 
faiewell to his mothei j the rugged, Imisli language 
telling of the horrois oi the battlefield; when 
occasion lequiies it, a sententious, aphoii&txe 
method of dealing with naiiative, teeming with 
similes drawn, not from the tiadiiions of the 
schools, but fiom natuie heiself , and, suffusing 
all, a life-giving atmospheie of the purest poetiy 
To us its weakest side is that which, to a Hindu, 
is its strongest— the ehaiactei of its hero To the 
poet, Kaiuachandra is iiecessaiily, as God manifest 
on eaibh, a perfect oharaotei Even when the old 
stoiy shows lam peifoinnng unkniglitly deeds, 
TulasI must call them virtues and plead that the 
end lustihes the means. Or, agam^ the foulest 
tieacneiy, sncli as that of Yihhisana towaids his 
brothers, is extolled because the tiaitoi is accepted 
and rewarded by the hero ^ But this is one ot the 
obligations of tlxe story and of the author’s view 
of the divinity of Bfvnia. The human chaiacters 
are to our ideas fax moie sympathetic. Thoio aie 
the impetuous and loving Laksinana; Sitfi, the 
ideal of an Indian wife and luothoi ; Bhaiata, 
constant and tender, the model of the true bhalta , 
and Es.vaiia— tho Satan of the epic— destined to 
faiime, and fighting with all hia demon toico 
against Iiis fate 

One of the most sti iking fcatiiies of the poem 
ia the water's capacity for seeing things More 
than any other liteiafcure, Indian poetry has its 
stuck amules— the lotus, the water-lily, the bee, 
the moon, and bo on. Even the best Sanskrit 
pooins often give the inipresBion of being largely 
tlio work of the closet, not of the open air. 
Tulasi Dasa employed the same old smules— he 
would not have been Indian if ho had avoided 
tliem—but thousands of others aie his own. Little 
oxpiesatous—the turn of a sentence or au apt 

1 isJ.flr., the acooxmfc of the gipab battle outside Lahkll i8 quite 
diSevent 

2 See b. P, ToBsifeod, II Utfimacai iiammiasa e Udmdpanctf 

repHutofUiom dcUa JSooietd Ai^idtioa Itahana, Sxiv* 

(reviewed hy G. A Uriersou, in 1012, p. 7040?,), 

and SiU Bftm, in n. dlOff. » » ^ 

« The aulhoifs of the mndimvaratna (pp 8S, 289) point out 
tmt, with one exception, none of the numeious llmdi ijoets 
who tola toe tale of Kama ever thought of coiidemmnfi* vibhi-' 
Sana's ronduct The exception is KciSava d^a, a court poet 
who lived amid knightly surroundings. Ho also \m the courage ' 
to ooodeipn RamOf's treatnietiit of Sita ! 
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epithet— show how ho had seen and studied the 
woild foi himself. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon him merely as an 
ascetic He was a man that had lived lie had been a house 
holder— a woid of much meaning to an Indian—and had known 
the pleasures of a u eddetl life, the joy of clasping an infant son 
to hia bosom, and the soirow of losing that son eie he had 
attained his prime He appealed not to acliolais, bub to hu 
countivmen aa a whole, the people whom he Knew He had 
mixed ivith them, begged from them, iirajcd with them, shared 
then pleasures and tlieh yearnings, and, on the other hand, 
hid conti acted intimate fiiendships with the cieatest men of 
the oinperor’B court All this we find rofleoted in tho pages of 
hib wiitings 1 

His woiks have suilcrocl tho fate wbicli has 
befallen those of otliei fauious Indian autliois 
Imitafcois have wiifcteri poems which they have 
passed oft as lus, and numerous /isepafcas^ or 
apocryphal additions, have been inseited in lus 
epic He has sufteied too fioni the attentions of 
commentatois without end, most of whom have 
wasted eneigyin discovei mg hidden meanings in 
the simplest passages, while they disci eetly avoid 
the leal dilUcuUies Pinally, Ins epic has actually 
been tianslaled into Sanskut, and tlieie aie ciitios 
who have maintained that the translation is the 
oiigmal, and that the Bdmachaiita ^ mdnasa is 
nothing but a baietaced theft of another's poetry.^ 

3 . Religious ideas —The leligious ideas of the 
poet are of gieat importance in the history of 
India, Seventh m descent of teachei and pupil 
fxom the great Ramananda (g'.v.), he was a 
thoiougli Vjiisnava and follower of the Bliaktt- 
Mcmga (g x? ) He taught th*it theie is but one 
Snpieme Being, and that man is by natuie sinful 
and unworthy of salvation Nevertheless the 
Supreme, lu liis inliinle meicy, became incainate 
m the peison of Kamachandia to leheve the world 
fiom sm Kama has leturned to heaven, where, 
besides being the inefiable Supieuie, lie is still 
Kama, and wheie, in consequence, we have now 
a God who is not only infinitely meicxful, but who 
knowB by actual expeiience how great axe man's 
infiimitiob and temptations, and who, though 
Himself incapable of sin, is evei xoady to extend 
His help to the sinful being ivho calls upon Him 
On aU this follows, as a coroliaiy, the doctixne of 
the umveisal biotheihood of man, and the duty 
which man owes to his neighbour His definition 
of sm ih that which is contiaiy to the will of 
Kama, and it is only by acknowledging this, and 
by abandoning hinibelf to utter loving faith in 
Kama's iiowei to save him from its thraldom, that 
a man can escape from the weary round of poi- 
petual ti ansmigiation The docUine of the fathci- 
iiood of God and of the necessity of hhuktit or 
devotional faith, had long been known. In 
Noithern India Bamananda had been its gieat 
exponent, andTulasx-Hasa put fonvaid no novelty. 
His claim fox consideiation is that Iils teaching 
was successful. His own puie life and the magic 
of his poetry have done foi the BhaUi-Mdrga 
xvliat the eloquence of hundxeds of other teachers 
failed to do, The fact that he was a Sniarta 
Vaii^nava must not be toigotton He belonged to 
no sect, and founded no sect, but was just an 
Oldinary Hindu, accepting all the Hindu mytho*- 
logical machinery, While woi .shipping Kama as 
the SupieniG, he paid adoration to &va and the 
other gods His attitude to them was much the 
same as that of the ofheial teaching of one bianoh 
of the Chiistian Ohuioli • to Rama alone he ohered 
Aarpelq, to the others SouXda, to Siva i^Tr^p&ovXela. 

A few woids must be devoted to the poot^s use 
of the xvoid mdyd Occasionally he lefers to it in 
teims that can only be inteiproted as meaning the 
influence which hides Brdhmo. from the soul—the 
mdyd of the Siva- worshipping Vedautina, to xvliosO 
doctrines he was stiongdy opposed. But all Ins 

1 Cf JRAB, XOOS, p 452 

a Bqq G. a Qiimon, in dMAS, im, p. Iflatf. , 
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uses of the >^ozd in this sense me merely cases of 
similes and the like, and in no way form pait of 
Ins zeal teaching We may at tribute this use 
of the woid to hia own association with the 
woifehip of Siva Elsewheie he employs the wozd 
in two diflcient senses m one it means meioly 
‘magic,’ and is the evil force used by demons in 
then combat with Rama’s army ; m the other it 
lepiesents a combination of the Gnostic dennnige 
and the Chiistian ‘Temptei ’ ,Mt is a peisonaliiy, 
a female, suboidmate to the Supieme, and, to a 
ceitain extent, His agent In the latter capacity 
she sets the whole woild dancing, yet she heiself 
IS set a-dancmg, like an actiess on the stage, by a 
movement of the Loid’s eyebrows She sullies 
eveiy one, even the gods, with hei temptations, 
and the Deity sometimes sends hei foith speci- 
ally to tempt some pious peison who begms to 
show ovei weening pnde.^ As the woxld, the 
flesh, and the Devil in one, she leads mankind to 
sin, but, if a man has true hhahti^ he is suxely 
aimouied against hei, and she cannot approach 
him 3 

Above all, Tulasi Dasa taught that the Supiemo 
IS a peisonality While not denying the existence 
of the Nirgiouiin B'idhma of the Upamsads—d, 
being totally devoid of all qualities, of whom the 
only thing that can be said is ‘he is not this oi 
that ’ — he mamtained that the idea of such a being 
was beyond the comprehension of the human mind, 
and that the only God whom it was possible to 
adoic was the peisonal {saguna) mammstatioix of 
the impel sonal \nirguna) 

The piactical lesult of the geneial adoption of 
Tulasx’s religious attitude has been of the greatest 
importance to Korfchein India In the poet’s own 
time the masses of Hmdostan had two alternative 
leligions open to them One was the crude poly- 
theism of the woislup of village godlings, the othei 
was the Kzsna cult. The iust still exists, but 
eonti oiled and thrust into the background by 
Tulasi’s faith What the Kni‘na-cu]fc becomes 
among the uncultivated masses the leligious fate 
of Bengal has shown* It inevitably tends to 
become a sex-Avoialup, and its text-books teem 
with the most passionate, most licentious descrip- 
tions of the love adventmes of Krsna among the 
heidmaidens. All else is lost, and there gi adually 
develop the rmnameablo horiois of a Sakta-cult 
Upper India has been saved fiom this l>y Tulasl- 
Dasa 

Li'OsrATWiUv -G A GneisoJJ, ‘Notes on XuIhi Das,* lA 
x\n [ISUtJJ B‘>, 122, 197, 22,^, ‘2Bii (thia is iho onlv coiuplete 
acGOimtJ in En^^lieh of the poot*8 hfc> and woiIsb , a feu eitois m 
ifcfaave been coneefced in the pieceding: pa^es), ‘TuIasi Bfisa, 
Poet and Eeligxons Refovmen* 1908, i) 4470 , GaneiSa- 

vihail Misra, SyamaviharT and Suksdeva viharl 

MiSra, TXindhJ^avamtna, Allahabad, 1910 (an account in 
Hindi of the mno gicat wwtcis in that language) , cf the same 
authors* MUrahmdhuvindda^ Khandwa, 1933, p OOiff (a 
geneial history of Hindi hteiatuie m the same language^ 

Numerous edd of all the poet's works have been published m 
India, but few of them possess critical value Two excellent 
odd of the Rdmachanita'infmmcL have been published, m 
that issued in 1880 by the Khadsra-viUaa Pi ess in Bankipur and 
that lesued in lOOS by the Kaii Nagari-prach^irini Sabha of 
Bennies Both aie oiitically edited and have elaborate intro- 
ducliona dealing with the poet^a life anjd writings* For those 
not familiar wEh the language the writer can recommend a 
good ed , with a line for-hne Hindi conimentary and much 
general mfoimation concerning the puet, by Rame^vara Bhatta, 
Nirnaya aautua Press, Bombay, 1901* The same editor lias 
Issued from the Indian Press, Allahabad, i013, a similar ed of 
the Vxnnyavaiirikd, which can be recommended to students, 
It IB believed that it is intended lo issue all the poet's Works in 
this genes 

A good, if somewhat literal, Eng tr of the Rwindo/imid- 
inMdm has been made by BV S Urowse (Ist ed , Allabjtbad, 
1880-31) It has been several times reprinted w India 

G, A* GBiEiisoiif* 


1 B'ov a full a« ootint see Jltlm, Vii do 70 0 > Benares edition* 
s the divine saint Nilmda (,Mdm* h do, 128 ff , Ben* ed ) 
Vih’Ch* 1X6, Ben* ed * . , 

4 Bee vii* d<5 18 and following 


TUNG US. — I. Area, distribution, number, and 
history — The name Tuiigus is usually deiived fiom 
the void Tung -hung {‘Eastoin bai banana’), by 
which these people were known to the anaent 
Chinese They call tiioin selves Avankil (sing 
Avanki) 01 Donki. The Tungusic tubes are the 
most ividely distnbuted of all the native tribes of 
yibeiia,, they live in small gioups all over Siberia 
as far west as the aver Taa:, a^ far ea^^t af. the 
island of Sakhalin, as fai noitli as the Aictic 
shoio, and as far south as tho middle of Manclmaa 
In spite of this disUibution, the language and 
social anthropology of these tribes are the least 
known of ail the Sibeiuin peoples, the Samoyed, 
Tuikic and Mongohe tubes, and Koryak and 
Chukchi, even the Gilyak and the Amu, having 
had moie space given to them m anthiopologieal 
liteiatuie than the Tungus As a icason foi this 
may be cited the fact that the Tungus usually live 
m the intenoi of the continent, in places difficult 
of access and, with the exception of the Lamut, 
far away fiom the coast* The total number of 
Tungus belonging to the various tubes was 76,604 
in 1S97, while in 1911 there were only 76,204 

The Tungusic tubes are usually divided into 
Northexri Tungusic and Southern Tungusic. Of 
these the Noithern Tungusic group compiises. 
(1) Samogu, (2) Nigidai, (d) Olchi, (4) Oioki, (5) 
Mauegu, (6) Tungus piopei (including Laiuut and 
Oiochon), The Southern Tungusic gioup com- 
puses (1) Manclm, (2) Baur, (3) Solon, (4) Gold, 
(5) Oioobi 

The Noithern Tungus axe at the stage of remdeei 
culture like the Magdalenian man m Europe, 
though at the same time they know the use of 
lion, which they brought from then nioie southeiu 
home They belong to the Neo-Sibeiian gioup. 
The Son them Tungus are liozse nomads, cattle 
bieedcis, and hsheimen, and in some places also 
agzicultuzists, and in the towns aztiaans. The 
Sibeiiau Tungus emigrated fiom Manchaxia partly 
in the seventlz and partly in the thuteenth centuxy 
after the Mongolic conquest, but their armies had 
pzobabiy invaded Sibeiia fzequently even in the 
pio Chi’istian ex a ^ The first Tungus subdued by 
the Russian authoiifcies in Mangazex in 1603 weie 
the Tungus of the lower Tungu&ka. In 1616 a 
laige Tungus force was defeated by the Russians 
on the Yenisei, and about 1623 all the Tuugus of 
Central Sibciia were foiced to pay taxes The 
Tungus of the Amui country, togethei with their 
ieintory, weie made subject to Russia about fifty 
yeais ago 

Although the Northern Tungus live nowundei 
a veiy piiimtive oultuie, their imdigree goes as fax 
back as that of the Tmkic people, and they there 
foie piesent a case ot dcgeneiation under the influ- 
ence of environment. Nowhere is this luoxe 
cleaily shown than in then folk- tales, whioh in 
compaiison with the really primitive tales of the 
Samoyed ai e rathei sophisticated . The old Chinese 
ehrorucleis used to eominent on their two powerful 
neighbours as barbarians of infeiioi cultuie, 
theii noitli-wcstern neighbours m the pre-Chiisbian 
era, the Turks of the piesent day, and then north- 
eastern, the Tungus. But, as both of them appear 
undei a variety of tribal and dynastic names, it is 
difficult sonietiTues to know wlnoh of these peoples 
are of Tungus and whHx of Tiul^o race. They 
are more easily clasmhed by their customs and 
characteristics, while the Mon^ols^ whose name, 
used in a broad sense, ,ia applied to both these 
races, seem to have no oliaraoterisbic cultuial 
featmesi and are pxoliably a mixture of the two 
laces influenced by their steppe enyncinmenfc more 
than the Turks axxd Tungus, aUd brought to 
prominence through Jenghiz Khan’s (hhusplf a 
Mongol) conquest. 
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Theie alese^eltU peoples menUoned by the Chinese who ran 
with some piobability be considered to he of Tungns race Sueh 
mo (1> the iSushcn, who lived noifch of the Liao Tung peninsula 
and paid tribute in ariowa and aiiowheadg to the empeiors of 
the fahang dvnasiy (17G0-1164 no), (2) fcho Sionpi, who occupied 
iui impoitant strategio position in Uio Koiea and noith ot 
China befoie the Uieab Wall was constructed (2ai“2Q0 i? o ) , 
thebe weie the peoples who helped to cause the movement of 
the Hiung nung westward, who in their turn pushed the Yuo-clii 
(Turka) to Djungaiia , in the 2nd cent a.u one branch of the 
fcJiunpi, the Jwen Owen (Zhu Zhu) rose to power, but they are 
not heaid of aftei tWe 0th cent , when tho Tu Km (Turks) 
emancipated themselves from the Owen Owen yoke, (3) the 
Tin, who vn tho iSrd cent a u lived In tho forost hofeweon the 
Uppei Temon and YiUu rivora , (4) tho Hoho (Uki), who in tho 
7th cant \ h inhabited the valley of Sungari and who were 
the founders of the state of Fuhai , (6) tho Khitans, who in 
U26 ovoithrow this dynasty and founded the Liao (Iron) 
dynasty, (0) the Nm chi (Yu chi), who in their turn ovoi- 
threw tho Liao dj nasty in a.d, 1125 and lived m the hhan- 
AUn uplands , their dynasty was called Kiu (Golden) ; Jenghw 
Khan subdued them in 1284, but in the 11th cent the Km ohi 
reasserted themselves and founded the Manchu dynasty, which 
in 1644 occupied tho tin one of China after the Ming dynasty 
and reigned uH 1012 

There aie certain charaoterieticg and onstoms common to 
most of those peoples as well as the modem Tungus One Is the 
extensive visa of the bow and airows with non ox stone blades 
The arrows are of definite typo and adoptablo foi the use of 
polfaon The airowa and skins are also used for the payment of 
taxes Other character! sties are the use of richly adouied 


aprons, by both sexes, tlie braiding of the hair into two plaits, 
also by both sexes, the bleeding of pigs, and the exposing of 
the dead by placing them on high platforms These luibits are 
not associated with the Turks and were probably impused on 
the Ohineso by the Tungus Thus Marco Folo calls tho Ohineao 
ompiic by the tribal Tungus name Khitai (Oathai), and the 
Eussiany call it that even npw 

a Linguistics —Since the tmio of Oastrtln the Tungusio 
tongues have been classed with the Ural- Altaic group, and, as 
they have not been suUlomntly well known, even modern 
linguists like Tucker call them * uncultivated,* while the fact 
IS that, although the language of the Tungus (with the exoep 
tion of the Manchu and Bauri) has not reached the stage of 
being wiitten language, lu grammatical forms, especially in 
verbal forins, wc see a greater variety of slrapUflcatdons than in 
iinny Ar>an languages The Manohu writing is in a modified 
form of Uigutic, the old Turkic character based again on tho 
ji^oghdian, 

The linguistic division, based on tho results qf the moat 
iccent leaearohea, is into four groups; (1) the welldonned 
Iklanohu group, Includlug Slbo, (2) tho Gold group, including 
Olcha, Oroc-hi, and Oiok, (31 Tungus proper, including liamut, 
Manapi* Soloii, and Daur, (4) Sonagir and Kegda (on Che lower 
Amur) The extent of this group is probleniataoal, oe it is 
possible that it can bo united with gioup (6) ^ 

The Northern Tungus duileota are preserved m a purer form 
than the Southoin, which have come under Motigolic and 
Ohineae mfluonce, yet these difforencee ate not very Impoitant, 
and we Can uae imgmato as the eurest means ot Unoing the 
existence of Tiingueic tribes in any given region, In many 
places the Tungus use another language as well as their own, 

As in language, so also in social anthropology and shaman- 
istm religion , we can see a certain connexion between all the 
Tungusio tribes But tho pieservatlon of their own language 
V3 not neceQsailly an Indication of the preaevvaUou of thoir 
physical type* 


3 . Physical type. — As has been said^ there has 
horn contact hetwoot) the Chinoae, the Mongols, 
and the Tungits-Manchu since the 11th cent. B.c. 
and probably eaxliet, but it was based chiedy on 
conquest and on intoimariiage among members of 
the royal families, Migrations cn 7ms$e did not 
begin, as fai as ls known, till the 7th cent, and 
during the time of Jenghis? Khan It is probable 
that the Koreans are a Chinese-Tungua mixture 
and that tlio Tungus have played a greater rble 
than is known m the foimafeion of tlie modern 
Japanese nation. 

t)enilcer places the Tungus among the Hoi them 
Mongolians, whom he deliues as people with oval 
or round faces and nrominent cheek-bones, who 
inhabit Manchuria, Koiea, Horthein China, and 
Mongolia, He placen the Kahnuk alongside of 
the Manuhn and tho Noithovn jrungus bimUnh. 
Maak, Muenok, and Mauioir point out tlio diher- 
once In nhysioal type botwoen the Northern and 
the Soutuern ’Tungus. This is also supported by 
lihepiosent writer. Broadly speaking, the diher- 
ence consists in this, tliai the Southern typo 
approaches the so-called Mongol type (almost high 


r Tilts table la thfe result of a verbal oommumoatdoti fipom W. 
Kotviic55> th^ Tungjuslc scholar Ot Fetoograd UulYeeslty, 
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statuie, lound and low-headed), while the NoillHiin 
type appioachos the typo of the Eastern b^tiLeo- 
bibeiiana (low statuie, intci mediate 01 long- 
headed, and avoiagc 01 high-headed) While the 
mixture of tho Sontheui Tungus with othei neigh- 
boiiimg tubes has been going on foi so long tliat 
it IS \ery diflicult to make any lecoul of it, and 
the Manohu typo piactically disappeaied among 
the population of noith-east China, the Noithein 
Tungus, especially those isolated in the Aictic 
legion, are coiupaiatively unnuxed, 01 in any ease 
It IS ea&y to tiace then mixtiue This is especi- 
ally tiue in the case ot the Tungus between tho 
Lena and the Yenisei, who live in fchoioimUly 
Tungus 01 Tungus- Yakut land, while tlie Tungus 
between the Lena and tho Okliotsk Hea live 
scattered among the Palaio-Sibeiians (Koryak, 
Chukchi, and Yukaghu). The lattei weio the 
secondaiy ob 3 eot of study of the Jesup Expedition 
of the O S A some ton yeais ago, while the 
Tungus between the Yenisei and the Lena woio 
studied by the Oxfoid-Fhiladelphian Expedition 
in 1914-15. The only racial admix tuie tiiat has 
to be considered m the <‘a&o of tho Arctic Tungus 
between tho Yenisei and the Lena la with tho 
Yakut 

With the help of the genealogical method in 
dealing with tho social antluopology of the Noith- 
Western Tungns (m Noith Cential Sibeua) it is 
possible to distinguish the following giades of 
Tungus metisafcion. 

(A) The whose genealogiral table, as fai back as 

could be recorded, does not show any foieign adnuxturo , (B) 
the Uhmijuk, Yakuts who call themsolvea Tuugus, and axe such 
linguistically and socially, but who have begun in the last two 
goneratiaTis to intermarry ^ylbh the Yakut, <G) the Dfilgam., 
who were Timgus, but w’ho for a longtime have intexraarnea 
with the Yakut and have meated socially, physically, and 
lingaisfcicftily a new type , they con'^ider themselves to be a 
sepmate nation, tlieir language appxoacliesmore nearlj to tho 
Yakut, and m physique the^ look more like the Tungus , (D) 
the %'ungu&izea Yakuts who Jive in the western part of the 
Yakutsk territory, and the eastern part of the Tuiuldoansk 
country, all on the Tungus land , the other Yakut call them 
Tungus (Tongus) \ they are m a minority among the Tungus 
■ Thei Timgus-Yakul appioaoh m thmi stature, 

I and head and facial forms,, to tho Yakut 
i who, oa the whole, are of a more Mongohe type 
: than the Northoxn Tuugus, while the Dolgau, 
though they stand fiirthm from the pure Tungus 
than the Tungns-yakui do, are yet in all these 
tluree aspects more like the Tungus than like the 
Yakut, 01 , we might say, they return to tlio 
physical type of tho Tungus. 

4 . X^chmque. — Most of the Bibciian Tungus 
are at the stage of leindeer-cultuio, though they 
differ from, such puT nma remdeer-breedeis as the 
Lapps or the Eskimo in tiiat their technique is not 
so highly specialized and then carvings and draw- 
i mgs on reindeer-bone or inainmoth-ivoiy aio not 
so perfect ; very few of them have any knowledge 
of making half-undci ground huts^ most of tliem 
I still having fur tents aimilai in structure to those 
in their original southern home In spite of 
: centuries spent in a land whoie there aie no 
’ hoi sea, or only the small Siberian ponies which 
are used for driving but not for riding, they still 
preserve their old habits of horse-ruling, exchang- 
ing the horse fox tho reindeoi. In mythology and 
ichgion also then soutliern ougm is appaient 
from time to time. Thus on the grave of a 
deceascil shaman must be placed diiftwood figures 
of a goat, a horse, or a tUonvodaiy— animals whioli 
have not buon known tutliein hn many generations. 

' 'file Tungus who do not live in &e tundrn as 
TGindoer-bieeders, but inliabit the steppes and the 
forest, are mostly iiunters» and occasionally hoiso- 
and cattle-breeclcis. Only in tho Annii and 
Baikal region do xve find stationaiy groups. 

Among the Noithein Tungus non muoh more 
used than among the Bamoyedv ', tfniil .quite 
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locunUy iafcumg Wtib couiiuon among tho TiingUb 
of tho Yuiusei, cluucoal alone hcing used as coloui 
mg luattei, and no biight coloui b 

One of the mobt chaiacteiistic teatmes of the 
oiigiiial Tungus costume is the iKMutihilly decoi 
ated apioii, which has in some places degenoiated 
into a bimill coveimg foi the sexual oigans 
j>iic!i*haik IS not so much in use as among the 
Ostyak, l)ut the typical Tuiigiis canoes are mode 
ol hiK h balk sewn into shape The Tungus oina- 
nicnts aie typical ot a migiatoiy people They 
have no permanent style — we do not see on them 
eithei the coiiventionahyed zoological -anatomical 
figuies of the Samoyed oi tho iich oinanientaj 
designs of plant foim so often met with among 
the neighbouimg tube of Yakut Yet in then 
mode of life the Tungus exhibit more neatness, 
moie cleanliness, and inoie reseive than any othei 
tube of Noithein Asia, and piobably this was the 
leason foi the classic name that Castr6n gave 
them, howevci few he saw He called them ‘ the 
gently ot the Sibeiian aborigines * 

5 Sociology — Tho oiigmal Tungus social 
division was mto clans, named after the clan- 
iincestoi Ol the iivei on whose banka they dwelt, 
At the piesent time the remnants of the clans aie 
giouped togethei into local gioups, with local 
iivex and other names This anangenient was 
torced upon them by the Kussian Government, but 
their internal oiganization and government, as far 
as it goes, rests with their council of eldeis and 
a pimoe, elected for thxee yeaxs and ic elected 
as many times as they wish Langa, a Hukachai 
prince, and a gi eat shaman of the Llimpiisk Tungus 
of the Yenisei tundia, has been pimcefor tweixty- 
hve yeaxs 

Maiixed people are always known as the ‘ fathei 
of So-and-so/ ‘the motliei of So-and-so,’ even if 
the Russian Chiistian name is used^e g,^ Ivan’s 
fathei 

{a) Marriage — Maniage lestiictions are very 
numerous. Not only aie blood lelations and clan- 
lelations debaiied from many mg, but two 
blethers of one family may not marry two sisfcexs 
of another family The exchange of childieu in 
inairiage is not alloived, except among the Panka- 
gir Tungus. The teimmology connected with 
lehitionship by maixiago is regulated by the age- 
classes. Tims Lynniv would be the name used by 
the husband fox the father, elder bi other, and 
other male lelatives of his wife, and amhynim) for 
her elder female x datives, while foi his wife’s 
younger male lelatives he would use the teim 
hnUtvVi and for liei younger female lelatives 
kukim There is a special relationship, called 
luuUiv, between two men who have maiiied 
sisters The remdeei which plays a part in the 
marnage ceremony, i e, on which tho biide rides 
to the biidegroom’s home, is called Havakm (from 
the god Havaki) among the Yenisei Tungus and 
Savalcm among the Tungus of the Okhotsk region. 
This reindeer is never used for any woik, and is 
never searched for if he gets lost, when he grows 
ill Ol old, he ib killed, but not eaten He might 
be called the reindeer of the biide’s mdividual 
spirit. The moat impoitant fcatiue of the match- 
making IS the settlement of tho lalym (wife- 
piice) . 

{b) Bilik At childbuTh the woman is con- 
sidoied unclean, ami is obliged to go- away fiom 
the tent foi conHnement. Aftei thioeor foui dayM 
dioietnins from her secluhion and is pari fled % 
■juiujiing tlueo tiinch thiougii the lire., HmMscId 
Hays that tho placenta is eaten. Among the 
Tungus of the Yenisei-Lena region tho placenta is 
Usually litmg on a tree oi a pole m a skip bag 
' On the whqhi a Tungus woman grves birth her 

' ' I Pie khmg’mmf p. 8^. / ' 


child veiy easily If, liowcvoi, thoxo aio any 
comphcatioiib, the Tungub and also the Yakut 
woman is placed m a kneeling postuio, with 
hei hands tied to the tent poles, and subjected to a 
foicible niassago with a log of v ood by tho woman 
who attends hei To help lus wife, the Tungus 
husband cuts down a tieo and <hives a wooden 
wedge into it If this has no cllect, a hhamau is 
feunnuoned ' 

(g) Burial --All the belongmgb of the dead man 
aie placed neai his body The classical way of 
buiymg a man was to sow a rcindeei skin lound 
tho body and put it m a coHm btandiiig on fom 
high poles or on a high plat foi in, ^ while a woman 
was buxied on the giound and covoied ovei with 
tiees Among the sea and iivei tubes tho dead 
weie often buiied m small canoes Now the 
Pvussian mode of buiial m the giound pi cv ails, 
except wheie the giound is tiozen The chum 
(tent) wlieie the death occuiied is piouiptly 
removed to another place On leaving the place 
wheie a dead peisoa had been buiiod, lus lelatxves 
used, in olden times, to let lly two ox fciuee aiiuws 
towaids him 

{d) Initiation of a shaman . — A young shaman 
{ha7nan)f who has shown signs of devotion, wistlom, 
and nervous sensibility, is piepared for his otiice 
by an old shaman, who teaches liim the secieta of 
the shaman’s assistant spmta, Aftei a year oi 
moie of frequent intercoui&o with the young 
shaman, the old shaman gives him tho shaman’s 
coat and drum. The shaman’s chief spiiits axe» 
etigr^ in tho foim of a long serpent, Mho has powoi 
over opidemicfe, sickness, and alimaniiei of diseases; 
iimany^ m human form, with eagle’s wings, on 
which he carxxes the shaman fiom place to place, 
who also piotects animals from diseases ; arhunqa^ 
a piophet-spiiifc , andlessei spu its such as hkaniny^ 
miryaday torunga* 

The shamaa's coats {hamaheh) must bo made of wild reindeer 
hide, Biis cap (Jkaarkm) is an iron cixclet w'lth representatnons 
of wUd reindeer antlers Ihs hootss nre called hetman unta 
kupiin, and his belt mgayaptun Hanging from the lowei 
edge of his coat he has a hinge of roindter- oi fox sicin, called 
chiuruktOt. A fringe at the tack, longex than the others and 
with a bell at the end, is called iigmae Pi ejecting from his 
shouldeia are the ‘non elk antlers of the shaman ’ 

On the gilds (iron circles attached near the antlers at the 
back) hang pieces of non {budUar^ which are the shaman's 
auowsagainst to? (malicious spnits) In the middle of the 
hack of tho shaman’s coat aic hung representations of the sun 
and moon These aie considered the most important featui ea 
of his costume, and the sun is often sewn on a piece of ekm 
taken from tlie head ot a bear Gagk, the swan, is on tho 
back, and wtag, the diver, on the front of the coat. Giehy a 
fish (taimen) fiuquently met with, is also lepicaented there, 
and so too arc Kandii * tho shaman’s dakah ’ (small btnla) On 
his apron (hammi haalme) there are also le presentations of tho 
sun and moon, and the shaman’s staff (hmmn tpevim) has a 
human face (of an ancestor) and bear’s feet. Sometimes a 
human face is found on the sun which is luing on the skin 
from the bear’s head. AH these accessarios suggest ancestor- 
man-bear- worship, as also do the traditions. All the objects 
used by the ehamau have their special names ; the ghaumn's 
cap, Is designated by a diffpienfe word from that used for 
an ordinary cap, and, if a common teim is used, the word 
hanian is prefixed. The shaman’s drum is ova) in shape, and 
the drumstick, gihOy is long mid narrow, with jingles. 

6, Gpds and spxnts.---Animism is highly de- 
veloped m the Tungus religion. The epirits living 
everywhere lu nature have to be propitiated, 
They aie more or mdepciuleut of the Inglieht 
godj Havaki. The miRohiovous spirits in folk- 
tales ar<j called dmtlnqdy and aanoudo. Both 
thoHo ereaturoh a special ‘bad language/ which 
<>ecmH 111 the tides and ih undeiHtood by lb« 
bhainauH Tlie malevohail ^puita ate called 
haigi, Tho duel Inirgl hve^ m the virgin forest 
(iaiya) of Urn iiorLh lie hub ouormoiiH oye^^ piac^l 
oiilJ^ulo his iaeo and a Hat nose, and the blaoK hab* 
on his head and face ih like the taiga aftei a storm. 
He can ae^unxe the forin of an enormous beat, a 
wolf, pr A bison. , The Tungus of -fhe BJerebinsk 

x-irbe namo ^v©u to this old form of cpUhi is 
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and Yakutsk disfcucts call the hiti'tn bpuits hum ^ 
fco the hmii of ilie -water they give tne name garan^ 
and to the httni of the oaith that of dorotdi The 
strongei the influencG of Chuatiaiiiiy, the woise 
becomes the chaiacLei of the bum Tiien theie aie 
othei spuits, the bpiiit-o^vners of liios^ of vaiioub 
annuals, and even of thieves, sJmro 

Tlio chief god, Havaki, ib anthiopomoiphie, but 
IS connected Mutlf the sun. Sometimes the sun 
with the face of a man in it is supposed to iey>ro* 
sent him Among the Tungus of the present 
geneiation the conception of the highest god is 
veiy vague, though the conco))tion of spuits living 
evoiywheiti in nafcuie has still a strong hold on 
them all, Cliristian and non-Chustian 

y Sacrifices. — Piivate saci dices of food are 
offered without any special preparations, but the 
aacrifioes to the spirits connected with feitility are 
moie impoitant and must theiefoie beperfoimed 
in the presence of a shaman, who knows the 
method of piocedme Thus the spiiib owner of 
wild reindeer is piopitiated by an offeimg of the 
head of a mountain-sheep. The chief abode of 
this spiiit, accoulrag to the Yenisei Tungus, is on 
the lock Hul^adzyakit, between the Upper Kuieika 
and Lake Clniincla The spirit-ownei of lake- 
fish inhabits a place noai Mount Umtupkan, to 
the east of Lake Chiiinda, and at the beginning 
of the lislung season ceremonies are held to pio- 
pifciate him To ensuie success in tiappmg, the 
Turigua will use in the construction of the tiaps at 
least one piece of wood which has been used by a 
shaman during his shamanistio peitormances 
But the turn, or stick, which is the ^ tree on which 
the shaman climbs to the sky/ is nevei used foi 
this purpose, being too sacred. It is too hooma — a 
word used to express an idea similar to that of 
Melanesian metna 

8. Animal worship4 — The veneration of the bear 
IS especially highly developed When a bear is 
killed and bi ought lioine, a oeiemony called Jcith 
IS held. The heait and hvei of the bear are cut 
into pieces, cooked, and divided among those 
present (exclusively males). Each person, before 
eating Ins piece, bows before the bear and assures 
him that it was the Russians who killed him, and 
not the Avankii (Tungus). Another lemnant of a 
ceieraomal hoai-dance is thandzyadzy&m are 
singing ’). The bones of the beai must be placed 
just as they are in a b«ig, and hung on a tree If 
one bone la lost, the fopiiit of the bear will hold the 
hunter lesponsible for it 

The eagle is also treated with great venoiation, 
and it is expressly foibldden to kill him For botli 
these animals the Tungus ubo that adjective winch 
they also use in speaking of heioes, hooma 

To all other animals which are not especially 
venerated the Tungus always behave, as they say, 
‘carefully,* lest the animal should become extinct 
When a sht is made in tlie ear of the leindeer for 
pui poses of identification, the hair that is cut off 
must not he thrown away, but must he hung on a 
tie© or put m some safe place. The head and feet 
of the wild reindeer must not be thrown away ; a 
special platform is sometimes elected for iheii 
reception, while the teeth of the wild leindeex are 
ke|)t as tygah (amulets). Theie is a fox custom 
which drives the proem era of fox-skms to despair. 
After the fox has been trapped, hia muzzle is out 
off and carefully pieserved. The skin may then 
be used, but tho meat must be placed safely on a 
platfoim. 
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TUNIS. — See Africa, Berbers and N 
Africa 

TUPI-GUARANI.— See Brazil 

TURKS —I F/hinology ~i. Origin of the 
name —The terms ‘ Tuik,* ‘ Tuikish/ and ‘Tuikic* 
aie used m two difleient senses to designate 
eifchei those peoples belonging to the Tuikic 
linguistic family oi those peoples fioni Asia who 
appeal fiom time to time in nnhtary histoiy undei 
leadeis of Tuikio speech. With the advance of 
ethnological knowledge, the formei use is being 
abandoned foi the wider term ‘Tuianian,* and the 
lattei practice is falling into disuse. The name 
‘Turaa * ib much widei than the teirn ‘Tuik* and 
m any case is not synunymous with it It must 
be noted that, while we heai of the Turks under 
fchfit name in S. Russia even in the 1st cent A D,, 
they only established themselves m Turkestan 
(‘Land of the Tmks’), the country named after 
them, in the 4th cent A D Befoio that the 
country was known as Iian oi Irani stan (‘Land of 
the Iianiaub*), and stretched faithei west into 
the pie&ent Iian. Thus one must be caieful not 
to confuse the arehceology of Tiiikestan relating 
to tho Iianian peiiod with tiiat Avhioh can bo 
asciibed to the Tin kb 

The eailiost information about the Turks, to be 
found in the Chinese annals fiom 2350 b o onwaids, 
alludes to them under the name of Hxung-nung, 
or slaves of the Hmng, while the name Tu-Kiu, oi 
Turks, beconieb piominent in the Gth cent A.D 
only when a prince of the Assena dynasty, Tiumoii, 
lose to powei But we hear of the namo Tuik in 
connexion with the Tuikibh iuvadeis of Euiope m 
the pre-Chiistian era Pompomus Mela m the Ist 
cent. A.D. calls them Tuicae and bays that they 
live near the Budiui, and Pliny the Elder in the 
same centuiy uses the name xyreae of a people 
in the neighbouihood of the Don Though the 
various Turkic invadeis of Eastern and AYestein 
Euiope weio chiefly known by the names of their 
leaders (Kipohak, Nogai, Seljulc, Osmanli), tho 
name Turk as a geneiic term for the whole race 
IS that most frequently used up to the piesent day. 
The Turks themselves with the exception of some 
Anatolian Turks call theiubelves by a dynastic oi 
clan name 

s. Ofig'in of the race. — ^The Chinese annals lefer 
to the Hiungmung as their north-westeui baxbaiian 
neighbours, and make a distinction between them 
and their north-eastei n neighbours, the Tung-hunjiJ, 
aftei wards the Tungus. The third Central Asiatic 
race, the Mongols, do not seem to have ho long a 
pedigiee, and it is possible that they form a branch 
of the Tungus oi the Turks, or arc a combination 
(if both left behind and isolated on the stoppes 
Tins may ho so, if we assume that the Turks and 
Tungus aie two independent i,aces which entered 
into the coimiosition of the sub-races of Japan,* 
Ciima, and Tibeii The analysis of the funda* 
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mental types of both these xaces shows sinking 
diftezences, but in comparison with the Noitli and 
South Asiatic type they may both be called Mongo- 
loid. Even assuming that the Tungus and Turks, 
as well as the Mongols, aie the closest descendants 
of the original homo Awtitus^ yet, when they 
dist appeal m histoiy, the two laces diffei widely 
in language, physical type, and culture If the 
lemains ot bionze culture in the Uppei Yenisei 
valley with burial masks, some of which are 
prominently Aiyan in chaiactei, can he definitely 
ascribed to the early Tuiks, wiio knows whethei ' 
their Mongoloid type was not aftei all an acquired 
character due to their miKtui e with the MongoloidB ’ 
So much for the antluopologieal evidence as to 
the oiigin of the Tuiks Not less important from 
the point of view of the folkloxist xs the oiigm of the 
race as explained by tradition. Peihaps the most 
wide-spread is the legend (found also among the 
Mongols) of a she-wolf, or white she-wolf, who ' 
found and reaied an abandoned boy, subsequently ; 
the foundei of the Turkish race This she-wolf, ; 
Ak-biun, saved the httle boy fiora the bad god 
Eihk and biought him to Altiin-dagh {‘Golden 
Mountains^) to an Altun-kii {‘Golden CaveO 
Two days later the boy began to call hex mother, 
and six days later he began to call her father 
Ge Guignes suggests that this is meiely a version 
of the Itoman tiadition brought back by the Huns 
aftei they returned from their invasion of Euiope ^ 
But as a mattei of fact the stoiy might liave 
tiavolled in the opposite diiection, or the origin 
might have been independent, for the Chinese 
describe the shields of the Tmks as having lepie- 
sentations of a wolf before the approximate date I 
of the Konian story Then almost as widely | 
spread is the legend of their first ancestoi being 
the eldest son of Japheth, son of Noah It is haia 
to ascertain wliether the legend relating to still , 
another ancestor, the son of the virgin-widow, 
Alanqiia, has also a Biblical backgxound 
3 . Cradle of the race — Theie aie several 
hypotheses as to the geographical position of the 
01 iginal home of the Talks, H H Howorfch seeks 
It in the southern parts of the Altai (Altun dagh) 
Richthofen consideis the region of the Amur, Lena, 
and Selenga then pioblcmatie oiiguial home 
Paiker suggests not the Altai Golden Mountains 
but some other mountains of the same name in the 
piesent Chinese piovmce of Km-Shan. 

Recent aichmological discoveries in the Altai- 
Bayan region as well as study of the aborigines of 
the forest xegions of these mountains auppoit 
Howoith's theory ® While it is still difficult to 
know with ceitainty to wdiom to attribute the 
bron/e lemams of the Minusinsk, called by the 
Russians by the vague name of ‘ Chud ^ remains 
(Chupii ‘strangei*), theie is no reason not to 
suppose that the country was inhabited always by 
the Turks, who were mfluenced in their bronze 
culture by sonio Iranian people from Oential Asia, 
though also by the Chinese. The investigation 
of the bronze cultme in thp region of Kuban 
(N Caucasus) will probably throw light on this 
question, if the Kuban culture is found to be more 
similar l,o the Minusinsk than to the other bronze 
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stations in E Russia— e p., the Uial (Perm). How- 
ever, the fact that the customs and implements of 
the pre-bronze eia {neolithic and late paleeohthic) 
peisist thiough the bronze peiiod (piobably 8th-3rd 
cent B.o ) and the non age and to some extent 
even till to-day point's to the conclusion that the 
bulk of the poijulation theie lemained the same, 

^ e Tuikish. The iniplementa lefencd to aie 
tho'^e used m the piepaiation^ of food and foi 
agiiGultuie 

The popular explanation that the bronze culture of Minueinsk 
13 the work of a peaceful agnoultuial people of a higher type 
than the Turks, afterwards deslioyed by the nivaaiou of non 
culture nomad people, who were, as no one now doubts, Tuika, 
19 not based on histoucal facts We do nob heai of the debtruc- 
fcion of an empiie at the sta^e of hionze culture m the Chinese 
annah— a fact worth noting— though mention of less sigmticant 
movements at the befjinning- of the Iron age from Central Asm 
towards the north-west is fauly frequent If we assume that 
the pre-bronze and bronze age inhabitants of the Altai were of 
Turkic stock andm danger of invasion horn the southeast or 
west, there is no reason why they themselves should not develop 
warlike industries which the so called iron ago lemains lepie- 
sent The bionze industry survives for some tune during tho 
next pel lod, but the anowheads, speais, daggers, andaturupa 
are produced In greater quantities than non imlitaiy bionze 
objects The example of the Gieafc War has shown us how easy 
It IS to divei fc industiml powei from one channel to anothei 
Most of the giavea of the non age in the Altai- 
Sayan disfcnofc are communal, called by the Tui ks 
chaa-tas (the Russians call them and aie 

piohahly wai graves The insoiipiions to be found 
on some of the burial stones all date fiom the 11 on 
agei Those on the Southern Yenisei aie eailiei 
(about the 6 th and 7tli cent A D } than those south 
of Lake Baikal along the Oikhon The language 
of these msciiptiona is one of the old Tuikisli 
dialects, tlio Uigur, belonging to a people politi- 
cally very prominent to whom aie attiibuted the 
remnants of Kaiakorum as their ca]jital Thus 
the eailiesb cultuial xemains of the Tiukishrace 
aie neaier to Western than Eastern Asia, and the 
Talks at this early stage of tiieu histoiy, e\en if 
we take only the iron age, were living on a higher 
level of civilization compaied with then neai 
neighbours than they do now It would seem 
that then subsequent mixture with invaders coming 
from the East hasloweied their standard of culture, 
though in then subsequent history they seveial 
times developed local civilizations, notably under 
the Timunds in Tuikestan and under the Ottomans 


in Byzantium. 

But of coiuse the attribution of cultural remains 
of the bionze and iron ages to the Tuiks does not 
:!arrY them very far back, considering the antiquity 
of Chinese history. The fiist mention of tho 
Turks here appears in 2356 B c., while the bionze 
remnants of Minusinsk may be dated about 
700-300 B.O. This was the time when unknown 
bionze llourifelied in the Volga-Kama Ural distiiot 
and m Soandmavia aiound the Baltic, when Greek 
settlers round the Black Sea and in Scythia were 
pioducing wondeiful local art, when in Peisia 
Danua andZorxes were encomagmg the dcyelop- 
ment of local civilization wliioh was m turn over- 
turned by Alexander, who mi up Hellenistic 
polities in its place. But Minuf,msk was in neither 
of these circles, and its resemblance to Boythian 
culture is coanterlialanced by its simiJaiity to the 
Chinese. Then the second culture, thut of the 
iron age, coincides with the rule of tjie Arabs ovei 
the JS^nid Pcr&ians and with the empire of the 
Khazars on the Lower Volga. 

The attribution of both bronze and iron periods 
on the Yenisei to the ■Turkish race does not 
necessarily decide the question of the place ^Yhence 

ip, M Miorau^kt of the old Turkic In* 

goriptlon. on a Stone folmd in th® in the VUlage of 

JKenkolefc in the Aulieafea district,' B SeeU I RAreh.By 
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they spiang All we know now of the inhabifcants 
of the Ii&h {Eiuhs Chexn) oi Black Foiest of the 
Altai points to this, liowevei, that then pre'^onfc 
charaetei and customs aie xesults ol then euviion- 
ment and aie feuailai to the cusUnus and charattoi 
of tko cailiest inhabitants of those lOKiona 'i’'he 
oiiginal Tuikswere not steppe noina<ls living by 
waif aie and constantly changing then camping 
places, but cattl^-bieedeis and agiicultuiists de- 
voted to then heldb and forests and knowing the 
system of slave laboui, while so advanced politi- 
cally as to form confederations, Pei haps the most 
important pi oof of the oiigin of the Tuiks in tho 
Altai legion is the lesemblance of the ait found in 
the old picture writings in the legion to the art of 
the most piimitive and typical Tmks of the pio&ent 
day, whetliei xn the foim of cattle biands oi lock 
draivings, Furthei, tho burial customs of these 
people seem to have been unchanged by time and 
are now practised as m the place of then origin. 
There must have been in au ages Tuikic tribes 
living on the outakiits of the empiies whose mode 
of lire was moie nomadic and wo consequently 
mixed to a grcatei extent with other nomads. 
Those tribes weie, however, not the tiue Tiuka as 
des cubed in the Oxkhon msciiptions, but ICazaks, 
who coirespond to the Kusaian Gosaaoks, oi fionUei 
half-niilxtary guards. 

The hypothesis of bhe Altamn on{?ui of the Turlcs is in opposi- 
tion to the theory bunched some f>0 years ago by 0aatr6n and 
since unontlcally accepted by some Finnish and Russian 
ethnologists (Otto Dmmer, KleinentA that tho Samojed 
oiiginatttl in the Altai and Sayan Mountains and migrated liom 
thm to the north If, further, the Soiaoyed are identified 
with tho Finns, as they aie by some people, tho Finns, who in 
modern tunes developed the high culture ot the Soandmavians, 
become the anoesfcora of the bronze age people of Minusinsk. 

The lingmaUo authority of Oasfcr^in seeracd, Bufficient to make 
people accept hia theory without mvestigation, but his whole 
hypothesis was baaed on the supposition of the historian Fischer 
in the ISUi font that the inhospitable region of tho Arctic 
could not bo the home of the Samoyed on account of its frigid 
charactci and poverty The only support was of a linguistic 
character, that at the time of Oaatren some Tatar clans In 
a Sibeiijv (the Kainaahints) could speak Samoyed Moreovei, 
this theoiy holds that many other Tatars, of Uriankbai and 
Mlnuainalr, like the Koibal, Soyon, Beltu, and Kamgass, are 
Turklcized Samoyed, one branch of which was pushed by tho 
advance of tlie TSrrks towards the north Suoli is Oastr6n’8 
theory 

That the Samoyed might have originated fuither south than 
they aio now la possible, hut they nivist have always been fairly 
far north All their present culture, which can be called 
^reindeer * culture, shows that they are under the mliuence of 
a period q( Arctic enviromuent too long to trace their origin 
The few linguistic ob;^ervations of the Samoyed tongue in 
9 Siboiia only prove that some of the clans of the Samoyed 
nngraied fiom the north further south Koifcher in physical 
type nor in customs do cither of these doubtful bamoyod 
resemble the real Samoyed While an unmteri upted chain of 
ethnological and, above ab, arohaaological evidence, as well as 
Ohincsp and Arab historical mentibOB, ties the Turks to the 
Black Forest of the Altai mountains, from which they spread at 
an cailv dite ovoi the Saynn and Orkhon, no archEBoIogteal 
icinaui'^ can be ascribed tc the Samoyed, and no ethnological 
evidence supports tho theory of Castr^n 

The lelafcionship between the Samoyed and 
Finnic lacos is still an open question, but in any 
case hifetoiieal and arohmologicnl evidence of early 
Finnish oiilturo does not po further east than 
the ITial fPeirn) By dismissing, therefore, tho 
Sanjoyod-Altaian theory, one dismisses also the 
ciaini of the Finns to an Alto^i-Sayan cradle 
Fossibly further aichaiolo^ical discoveries may 
xeyeal still eaiher Tnrlde inscriptions than those 
of the Yenisei, but they can only be found more 
to the south, since the inscriptions to the east 
of the Yonisoi, f.c. the Orkhon, are one or moie 
hundred yeais later. The relation between the 
MinUBinsk bronfiie antiquities and the arohicologioal 
remains of the steppes of the Black 8ea attiibuted 
to the Scythians iias been leocntly studied care- 
fully, and a close reserablanoe was found. ^ Minu- 
sinsk was taken in this respect as a centre from 
which this etdture spread towards the Black Bea. 

1 IS. H Itfiuua md Cambridge, itX3, p, ^i. 


This la impoitant as throwing light on the pu//lo 
ot the oiigm of the Scythians, though no one can 
doubt now the kinship, if not identity, of the 
Eastern Scythians and the Tuiks If tlie ciadle 
of the Tuiks IS to be sought in the foiest of the 
Altai with its enviionrnent which encouiages a 
sedentaiy and agncultuial mode of life — and the 
steppes and valleys between tho Altai and Baikal 
are full of evidences of the sedentaiy cultuie ot 
this people — it is still tiuo that in comparibon with 
the old Chineso, the Tuiks, especially tlieu eastern 
blanches, must be considered bai baiians Besides, 
there nevei has been a unifoini culture spiead ovei 
the various Tuikic nations, nor did they ever live 
in a mass undivided by foreign inces This is why 
it IS difficult to be ceitain whether some of the 
clans mentioned first by the Chinese and then by 
the Aiab wixteis can be consideicd Turks It is 
much easiei to make tins distinction among the 
contempoiaiy Tmks, even though they appeal 
also undei various names of Tatai, Tuba, oi 
Osmanli, 

A few woids must he said about tho name 
'Tafcai ’ B. G, Latham ^points out that the less 
1 we use the tcim Tatai or Tartar, the sounder will 
be our ethnology, He also calls attention to the 
mistake of coupling the Manchu and their dynasty 
AVith the Tatars One ot tho ouilieat mentions of 
the word ‘Tatars’ is found in the old Tuikiah lu- 
Bcriptions of the Orkhon ascribed to Bilge-Khan.^ 
About this time (8th cent.) the ‘Otuz-Tatai’ 
(‘Thirty Tatai ’) lived to the east and south-east 
of Baikal and weie dependent on tho Tuikish con- 
federacy. Chinese history docs not mention them 
till the 9th centuiy. Accoiding to K. A. AnstolF,^ 
the Otnz-Tatais ivere ongmally Tmks, while the 
Mongolian scholar Bichurin is rnchned to call 
them Mongols. In the same insouption on the 
Orkhon is a mention of the ‘ Tokuz-Tatars ’ Kme 
Tatars 

The term ‘ Tatar * is closoly connected with the 
term ‘Tatan The people living in the piesent 
Khalka from the 9th cent weie called Tatan 
They woie divided into many atmdni or unions of 
clans. The strongest of these were the Mongol, 
Taxgut, Kere, and Tatar, These wore divided 
into clans, but all of them used the tribal name of 
Tatan. The Mongols successfully fought the 
Niuchi (Tungus) in tho middle of the 12fch cent., 
and towards the end of this century tlie Mongol 
rulei, Teimiun, was elected head of all the 'ratium 
and a gieat part of China under the name of 
Jenghiz Kliau. The houso of the Mongol-Tafcan 
reigned from 120G to 1938. The Mongol tmmin ol 
the Tatan confederacy subdued the Tatar mmdii 
before they staifccd on their Euiopcan conquest, 
but it IB doubtful whothei all the Tatan accepted 
the name of this one aiman. On the contiaiy, tho 
name Mongol came into greatei pionunonce than 
that of Tatan oi Tatai fchiough Jenghiz Khan* 
It IS piobable, however, that some of the Jenghiz 
Khan hoides were known to their noigliboure as 
Tatan, When Caipini came as an envoy from the 
popo to the Khan Kuyuk, he may have made a 
mistake between Tatan and Tatar, so in the 13th 
cent all the geographeis named the land between 
the Caspian and the Chinese Seas Great Tariary. 
It is peiliaps because the Chineso historians often 
called Tatan ^Tata’ (a mistake now corrected by 
them) that many A*Biaiie Fseholais, rucJi as IT. J, 

1 Wimlogp^ S vols., Tjonclon, 1830. i, 9.(55 

2 F. M. MelioracskL ‘ un the Orkbori and Ye nisei Moimmeiits 

with InBoripfcloas,* Jaurn, J'hn BL Paterabiirg:, 1898, 

p 882. 
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von Klapiotii,^ confute the two names Tatan and 

'ratal 

The last people to call all Mongols Tatais wcie 
piohaWy the Knssianb, and they i»ave tins name 
also to the tubes who had settled along the 
Volga, and who sofnu not even to have been '^atan 
but vaiions Tuiks bx ought >vithin the Mongol 
Taiai axiny, who afiei the death of Jenghu Khan 
were pleased to legaiu then independence At the 
jjiesent day Tatars, whethei on the Volga, m the 
Ciiiuea, the Caucasus, orSxbeiia, lepiesenfc afauly 
puie stuiLU of Turks Among the problematic 
Tuiks may he placed the Scythians, Paithians 
(though their descendants, the Tuikomans, aie 
among the most lepresentative Tuiks now), Yue 
chi (whose descendants, the Rajputs, are certainly 
a non-Tuikic people), and Ye-tna, or Ephthalites, 
called also White Huns (tliese seem to have 
been different in type and habits from the Hums 
who migrated westwaid) All these peoples are 
variously asciibed to the Tungus or Tuiks ] some 
others, as the oiiginal Bulgars and Avars, aie 
sometimes counted as Tuiks, sometimes as Finns, 
and the Nogai, Kipehak, and Usbeg aie legaided 
as eithei Mongols oi Turks* The Dungans are 
placed between the Chinese and Tmks, and the 
Hoiaak (Solera and lioipsa) aie the Buddhist Turks 
of Tibet Finally, the Usuni (Wustm) are 
atliibuted by some to the Turks and by some to 
‘Aiyans* of Central Asia Some otliei peoples 
aie 'without doubt Tmks, as the Ilxung-nu, 
Khakas, Kirgis, Uigiii, Tukm (Assena), Seljiik, 
Khazar, etc 

II. Division of tbe Momm Turks —The 
distiibution of the Turks is so wide and their 
geographical environment so varied that it is diih- 
cult to speak of the Turkish type from an ethno- 
logical standpoint Politically, too, what is called 
Tmkish is often only Muhammadan and quite 
different in nationality. We find that m the pre- 
wai Turkish empire of Asia Mmoi, N Africa, and 
S.E. Europe theie were far fewer Tmks in an 
ethnological sense than tlieie were in the pre-w*ax 
Russian empiie 

1 . The Sibeeian Tueks — i. Yakut,— See art. 
Yakut. 

2 . Siberian * Tatars/ — According to religion, the 
Siberian Tatais can be divided into two m*oups : 
Muhammadans and shamanists The Munamma- 
dans are ’ (1) the Tobolsk Tatars, in the Tobolsk 
government, (2) the Baiabine (Baiaha) Tatars, in 
the Kainsk distiict, (3) the Chuhin Tatais, m 
Maiiinsk distiict, (4) the TomskTCuznietsk Tatars, 
111 the Kuznietsk and Baraaulsk distiicts. The 
shamanists aio (o) the *Chein,’ or Black Foiest 
Tatais, in the Biisk distxiot, (6) Teleut and 
Tolengit, in Busk and Kuznietsk districts, (7) 
ICumandmts, in Kuznietsk and Busk districts, <8) 
Shorts and Lebedints, m Kuzmetsk district, (9) 
Kyzyl and Kamashmts, in Achinsk district, (10) 
Koihal, Sagai, and Kachmts, in Minusinsk district, 
(11) Kaiagass, m the foiest of Kijne-Udinsk distiict. 
The total number of Siberian Tatars in 1911 was 
about 250,0004 

The Tatars of the Tomsk government speak 
their native Turkic language, and only 30 per 
cent of them Icnow Russian as well. In the 
Yeniseisk govemment only 12 per cent know 
Russian. The Teleut of the Kuznietsk district 
are perhaps the most Russified, while the Telengit 
along the Bia end the Katun are all baptissed, and 
paitly Bu&sxfied, partly Mongohzed* , Tho follow-^ 
ihg natives seem to oe mixed with the, Yenisei- 
Ostiak and Samoyed, or, as aoipe tliink, ^le 
Taiaiissed Samoyed : the Kumandnits, Shorts, 
Xtebedints, Kyzyl, Karaashints, Koihal, Kachipts, 

1 Mdm0iresi stir Iqs StdtareHf ft yot*?., Uonclion, 


and Karagass The most genuine Tmks aie those 
* Tatais’ who inhabit the region of the Altai 
foiests — the ‘ Clmin ' Tatais 

11 Centeat. Asiatic Tub —The Cential 
Asiatic Tuiks, all of whom am Muhammadans, 
can he divided aeeoidmg Co Chen mode ol life into 
(nc) ateppo nomads, and (6) village- or town-dwolleia 
The steppe nomads aie (1) tho Kiigis oi Kazak, 
(2) the Kaia ICirgis, (3) the Kara-Kalpak, (4) part 
of the Turkomans, (6) pait of the IJshegs The 
village- and town-dwellers aie (6) Saits, (7) 
Taianchi, (8) most ot the Uahegs (with tho 
Kipchak), (9) moat of the Tuikomans. 

1. Kirgis "Kazak and Kaia - Kirgis, — Tho 
Kiigis- Kazak live m the northern and eastern 
paib of the Aial Caspian basin, and m the Oren 
burg stejjpes, BO they aie lowland ers ThelCaia- 
Kugis live on tho slopes of Pamii, Altai, and 
Tian Shan They .are mountaineers Theie are, 
however, othei Kirgis, to whom this name may be 
applied Instoiically and ethnologically, who lived 
from the 6fcli cent A D. in the Yenisei valley and 
migiatcd to Semiieclue, forced forward by the 
advances of the Russians in the 18th centuiy. 
They are often identhied with the ‘Khakas’ 
(Casti^n, Klemenfez, Kasnun, Radi off), and the 
inscriptions found m the valley of S Yenisei aie 
attributed to them. The Kirgis-Kazak call them 
selves Kazak, Mz meaning ‘ goose, ^ zafi meaning 
‘crow,’ i 0 , the steppe buds, the fiee buds of the 
steppe. The Russians call them Kirgis- Kazak to 
distinguish them from their own Cossacks (Kazak). 
The ICirgis-Kazak derive themselves fiom the 
Usbeg, and they derive the Kara-Kirgia from dogs 
But the Kara-ICirgis call themselves brothers of 
the Kxrgis-Kazak, and m fact aio probably one 
of then branches. Out of 4*7 millions of these 
Kazak only about 400,000 are Kara -Kirgis 

The Kirgis-Kazak were divided into three 
groups, called orda^thQ southern, oi great ordori 
‘ Ulu-dschus,’ the little orda, ‘ Kishi-dschus/ to 
tho west, towards European Russia, and the 
middle orda^ ‘ Oita-dschus,’ in the typical steppe 
country. But, when they began to mix with one 
another and to increase m numbers, they divided 
into clans, and each olan had its own temga^ ot 
clan symbol, with which the horses and 
diomedanes were marked The heads of the 
clans were called Sultans, while the nobility was 
called Tiun or Ak-euelc, ‘ White Bones. * They 
trace their anoestiy from Jenghiz Khan, notwitli- 
standing that the lattei was a Mongol, All the 
other people were calied Kaia-Suek, ‘ Black Bones.’ 
Lately, however, maniage piohibitions between 
these castes have been withdrawn, and the social 
division IS baaed on material considexations, 

The felt hut of the Kirgxs is called mirtCL^ and a 
group of yurta is callea mih Herds of sheep, 
horses, and dromedaries are their chief form of 
propeity. In sharp contrast to their lightly-bmit 
houses are their graves, especially among the 
Turkestan and Bemireohie Kirgis. They look 
like small towers and are made oforicks and clay. 
The subjugation of the Kiigis by the Russians 
began in 1734 and took more than 00 years-^-even 
during the Great War some giott|)s of Kirgis con- 
sider^ themselves independent. 

2. Kara-^Kalpak.— The ICaia-Kalpak, or ‘Blaok 
Caps,® are akin to the Kiigis-Ka^ak, and live in 
Tuikestan, especially ip the Hyr-Daria district, 
where thby foim half of the population. They 
number about 134,000 (1911). They sepin to be 
taller than the other Kirgis, and* lead half-sedeu- 
taryAives, part of them being agiiouUun^ts. 
Borne 20>000 of them live ih Khiva* 

3 . Sarts.T-Tho Bort^^ (1,^47,000 in 19ll) were 
originally a mixtui^e of the origmal Iranian inhabit^ 
anta> the Tajik, with thein Tiiranian conquerorJ=^/ 
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the Usbeg. They busy themselves with commerce, 
but occasionally take to agrieultuie and cotton- 
plant gi owing, m winch they aie not as successtul 
as the Tajiks, though they know the use of the 
anhat inigation canals All the Saits speak 
Turkish, and aie Muhammadans (Sunnite) , they 
have many followers of the Sdfi cider In physical 
type they appioadi neaiei to the Iiamans. 

4. Taranchi — ^The Taranchi aie veiy like the 
Saits They also live in winter in villages, 
tisMaki and their summei houses aie called salUn 
They migrated to Bussian Turkestan fioin Kulja 
at the same time as the Dungan aftei Kul] a passed 
to China They number about 83,000 (1911) and 
live in the Sennrechie country, in the 111 basin, 
and paitly m the Transcaspian country. They 
aie agiioultiirists, especially busying themselves 
with vegetable gardens, hut piefer commerce. 
They aie Muhammadans, but ttieir women do not 
cover their faces as the Sai t women do 

Besides the Taianclii theie aie vaiious Turkish 
tubes on the Ea&tein slopes of the Tian-Shan, in 
Kaahgai, Yaikand, and lOiotan, who aie the 
supposed descendants of the Uigui Then lan- 
guage IS sometimes called Turki, and is possibly 
one of the oldest typos of Turkish. They foiin 
the most easteily branch of the Contial Asiatic 
Tniks, and probably remained behind when the 
fiist westward movements began. They xuled in 
Kashgaiia horn the lObh to the ISbli century 
Though in time they became Muhammadans, eaily 
Nestouan teaching has left its traces , they still 
use the Synac alphabet and possess a book of 
the 11th cent in tins writing, called KudatLii 
Bilhh They aie a * fiee self-governing people ’ 
Some of them have been to Mecca (800 miles to 
the Siberian Eailway, then thiough Odessa to 
Jedda) They consider Stamboul their religious 
and political capital. The Turks and generally 
the Muhammadans in Asia are more piospeioub 
than the Buddhists, though the Buddhists aie 
piotecfced by the Chinese Government. 

The Kiiei of H W Mongolia are supposed to 
have come fioni the souice of the Amur. In the 
ilth and 12th centuries the Kirei were an im- 
portant powei, and were piohably of Nestonan 
creed Whethei the mythical Proatei John (a 
Christian priest who reigned in some Cluistian 
Asiatic kingdom) was their king it is dilScult to 
say. They are not heard of foi a long period 
after the time of Jeughiss IChan, They now differ 
fiom the Buddhist Mongols lubeingMuhammadans. 
They live on the banka of the Upper or Black 
Irtish and the greater part of the western Altai 
pastures and the Jungaria plains as far as Lake 
Zaisan. They tiain hawks, falcons, and golden 
eagles for hunting such game as ga?;elles, foxes, and 
oven wolves. Like the Kazak, tliey claim Jenghiz 
Khan (a Mongol) as their ancestoi. 

5. Usbeg.— The Usbeg (aWit 600,000 in 1911; 
including Kipchak, about 660,000) foi 111 the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Samarkand distiict and 
parts of Peighana and Syr-Daixa distiicts. In 
Bokhara and Khiva they are the ruling people, 
like the Osmanli in Turkey. Their name is prob- 
ably derived from Usbeg Khan of the Golden 
Horde (1312-40) 5 m the iCth cent, they founded 
in Turkestan the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara 
They are a mixtuie of three elements: Turks, 
Iranians, and Mongols. The Tmkish element is 
probably predominant, though in the case of the 
usbeg of Khiva it is the Iranian type that pre- 
dominates. Since the Usbeg exchanged their 
nomad life for a sedentary one, their customary 
law, adat^ has lost ground, and is being replaced 
by written law* slimt'Ctt* Father-right is very 
strong, but the position of ‘ women is on the whole 
better than among the Barts and Tajiks. Though 


the Usbeg now imitate the Barts m making huts 
covered with clay, and live in small villages en- 
ciicled by walls like foi ti esses, lieie and tlieie the 
old felt yurta is still found 

6. Turkomans ofTianscaspia. — The Tuikoinans 
live to the number of about 600,000 in the Tians- 
caspian terntoiy and also partly 111 Peisia, Khiva, 
and Bokluua. Until the Bu&siaii occupation of 
Moiv they weie nomad hoise-bieedeis Although 
some of them weie subject to Peisia, then boast 
has been that *not one Peisian could cioss thou 
frontiei without a string round his neck.’ In 1881 
the Russians deatioyed tlieii poivei by cap tilling 
then principal foi ti ess, Geok-Tepe, and then slave 
tiade has been suppiessed They now live in clay 
01 law buck houses, and, m some places, m Russian 
wooden houses They aie Muhammadans, hut 
follow the unwritten customary law The clan 
division IS still strong, and all mig rations are made 
in clan groups Endogamy is enforced. As the 
male population is abundant, the kalym foi the 
wife 13 veiy high, and in some places the un- 
man led men foim 27 pei cent of the population 
On the whole they seem to be a demociatic people 

The chief clans of the Turhomaiia arc (») the Ohaudors 
(Ohaudur), iu the noifch-west paxt of Ust Urt and the Kara- 
bogliar Gulf , near (6) the Yomuis or Yamnda, evtending from 
ICmva across the. Uat Uit and aloiig the shoie of the Caspian to 
Persia, (<)) the Qolclans or Goklens, settled in the I'erslan 
province of Astarabad , they aie said to he the most civilized 
and friendly of all tho Tuihomans , (d) the Teklces (Taka), who 
were the most impoitant tribe when the Russians conqueied 
Tianscaspia , they aio hrsb heard of m the peninsula of Man- 
gishlak, hut were driven out by the Kalmuk'j in 1718 and sub 
sequently occupied the Akhal and Meiv oases , the Russians 
inflicted a ciushing defeat on them at Qeok Tepe in 1881 , (e) 
the Sakai s inhabit the left bank of the Oxus near Oharjui , ( f ) 
the Sarik (Saruk) are found m the neigfhbourhood of Panjdeh 
and Yulatan , the Salor (Salore), an old and iiMortanfe tribe, 
suSered much m the course of lights with the Tekkes, and m 
1857 mig:iated to Zarabad in Peisian teriitory near tho Han 
rud , (A) the Eisazis (Kisarejare now found chieflj near Khoja 
Sahh , they wei e once a veiy important tnbo on the upper 
Oxus 

The Geiitial Asiatic tenitoiies, which belong to 
Russia, have a total population of fiom five to six 
millions, of which at least fiom four to five millions 
aie Turks. Eastern or Chinese Tuikestan has a 
population of about two millions, excluding Kulja 
and Jungaiia Jungaiia has about 600,000 and 
Kulja 100,000, the overwhelming majonty in all 
these thiee piovinces being Tiiiks Besides the 
Tuiks of the north we find some Mongols, and in 
the east and south Tibetans 

111. The Volga ‘ Tatars ’—The Volga Tatars 
are those Talks ivlio haie been settled on the 
Lowei Volga since the liunnic invasions, and, 
since theii hold has been stiengthencd by fiequent 
invasions, they are partly mixed with the Mon- 
gols, the Finns, and, since the IBtli cent , the 
Russians After the break up of Jenghiz Khan’s 
empire they belonged to the great orda of Kipchak 
(Kipchak being mainly a political and not a laoial 
teim) After the fall of the Kipchak the Khan- 
ates of Kazan and Astrakhan continued to exist* 
The Khanate of Kazan was conquered by Russia 
m 1052, the Khanate of Astrakhan in 1057. 

1. Kazan Tatars.— The Kazan Tatars number 
more than a million, and their oeuUe is in the 

oveinment of Kazan, though they extend on both 

auks of the Volga as fai as the government of 
Baratov. 

2. Astrakhan Tatars, — The Astrakhan Tatars, 
to the number of some 60,000, live at the mouth of 
the Volga. Some of the Volga Tatars, such aa the 
Gheremiss, Chuvash, and othei middle Volga tribes, 
and the Bashkir, are supposed to be of Finno- 
Ugrian origin, but they are now Turks in speech 
and, Muhammadans in ci’eed and social life. 
Muhammadanism was introduced among the Volga 
Tuiks in the 10th century. < 

3. The Bashkir.-— The government of Orenburg 
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IS a gieat- disliict foa the MokH ms and the Bashkir. 
The latter aie also found m Ufa, Peim, Samaia, 
and Vyatka goveininents Latham^ says that 
the Bashkii aie as cnfcuely Tiiiks m language and 
features as aie the Kiigis l’'hey aie sliopheids, 
heidsmen, but above all bee-inasteis Aftei the 
battle of 1552, when the powei of the Tatars of 
the Volga was bioken, the Bashkir submitted 
themselves to Kiissia, against whom they have not 
ceased to lebel Their numliei is about 392,000. 

^ Teptyar. — A typical mixfcuze of lates, some- 
thing like that of the Chnlim Tatars of Sibeiia, 
wheie it IS difficult to define winch lacial element 
piedorninates, are the Teptyai When the Khanate 
of Kazan fell, a mi\ed population of Tuiks, 
Chercmiss, V otiak, Chuvash, and Mordvins fled to 
the east of Uial , out of these has aiisen a popula 
tion which the othei Tuikish tubes call Teptyai ; 
they are partly shamamst, partly Muhammadan 

IV The Pontus or Crimean and Nogai 
Tatars — The Khanate of the Ciimea, originally 
Nogai (a xiohfcical division of Tafcais sinulai to the 
Kipohak who came there in the 13th cent ), was 
by the inidclle of the 16th cent, nioie or less 
Osmarili politically In 1778 they became in- 
dependent, but in 1784 became subject to Eussia 
They are known as excellent agriculturists and 
glowers of grapes and tobacco 

The hill tubes of the Ciimea who nngiated theie 
before the Nogai m the 11th or 12th cent, fiom 
Asia Minor, and aie piobably a bianch of tiie 
Seljuk, aie shepherds. The culture of the Ciinicau 
Tatars is more like that of Kazan and Astiakhan 
Tatais than like that of the Osmanli Then total 
numhei is about 300,000 The same Nogai Tatais 
aie to be found in Lithuania and Rumania to the 
numbei of 5000. They aie now mostly Chiistian, 
and mixed with the local population 

Another bianoh of the Nogai occupied the 
country between the Tobol and the Yaik nveis at 
the beginning of the 17 th century. They were 
biansplanted by Peter the Gieat to the banks of 
the lAuma and Kuban, but a small group remained 
behind at the mouth of the Volga and are called 
Kundur Tatars. 

The Nogai are veiy Mongol in physiognomy 
Some people attiibute to them the tumuh of the 
Oienhiiig government 

V Western Turks — i Turks of the Caucasus 
— The Tuiks of the Caucasus— propeily speaking, 
the Azarbaijan Tatais — aie the inhabitants of the 
province of which Tabriz is the capital They 
number about two millions They seem to be 
Tuiks speaking a Yagalai dialect, who invaded 
Peisia during the Seijuk jieiiod (X 1th cent, ) They 
aie also called Iliyet, i c. tiiboe oi clans Each 
clan has its own ilhhanii appointed by the Shah 

Some of these clans are (a) the ZCajiua, near AeLrabad , the 
present dynasty of Persian Shahs comes fiom this tnbe , (h) the 
Ayshara of Aj^aibaijan province (a group of these immigrated 
to Anatolia and live now in Anti Tawins) , (c) the Shekakia , (d) 
the ICarakoyunlii , (e) the Karagazli, (/) tno Bahalu, {g) the 
Inamlu , {h) the Kashkai, who probably amved at Herat before 
the Persians. 

Azaihaijan Tatars are mixed with the Persians j 
othoi Tuiks of the Caucasus, living in the moun- 
tains along the upper paits of the nvexs Cheghem, 
Baksan, and Kuban, are mixed -With the natives 
of the Caucasus and are physically of local type 

2 . Turks of Anatolia. — ^(a) O&manli and Seljiih. 

. — The term Osmanh or Ottoman, used in a strict 
sense, means ‘descendant of Osman/ a chief who 
gatliered round him a nation at the end of the 
I3th and beginning of the Idfeh century. Recent 
researcliefc have proved^ that the Osmanli Turks 
(who imtfl the levxval of natxori<alism In Eastern 
Europe never called themselvos Turks, Let alu ays 

Mhnotogg^ u ■ ' 
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Osmanli) aie a tube of Tuiks who lived in Peisia 
foi a conaideiable time before they moved to Asia 
Minoi It was piobably as icfugees befoie the 
advance of the aimy of Jengluz Klian that they 
appealed in the I3th cent and with the xieiniibbiou 
of the Seljuks of Koma settled on the Asiatic 
leiimants of the By /an tine emxme As the 
Obmanli have no wutten histoiy betoie the capture 
of Constantinople, all that veMcnow about then 
early histoiy is founded on tiadition Their clan 
is .supposed to be descended fiom Klioiasau, but 
we know moie about Eitogul, who was the fathei 
of Osman, Osman owned only the small teiiiioiy 
of Sugm, and it is not certain (Gibbons) that he 
and Ins peO])le weie Muhammadans, like the 
yeljuks, until he maiiied into a Muhammadan 
family. It was the political uinest xu E Europe 
that helped the descendants of Osman to conquei 
all the Balkan Peninsula and By/animm The 
invasion of A&ia Minoi by Tiiniir at the beginning 
of the 15th cent stopped but foi a veiy short time 
fciie successes of the Osmanli in Em ope If we 
consider that the Osmanli were oiiginally only a 
small clan, and that the Seljuk and othei Tuiks 
looked down upon them and did not join with 
them, we must conclude that the bulk of the 
Osmanli nation was leciuited fiom some race othei 
than the Turkish Recently the name Osraanli 
became the toim afiphed to all the subjects of the 
pie waa: Tmlcish empire. 

Many of the Tuiks of the old Byzantium '^vlio 
belonged to the Osmanli empiie weie not Osmanli 
in the strict sense Tims the suxjxiosed remnants 
of the Seljuks of the lltli cent aie called Koniots. 
It is interesting to note that Byzantine authors 
mention a Tuikish colony winch settled in 
Macedonia on the rivei Vaidar in the 9th cen 
tury, 

(6) Tmlcomms . — The Turkomans of Anatolia 
are spread all over Anatolia, hut are specially 
numerous m the cential part and m E. Tauius. 
They aie more Mongolian m type than the Osmanli 
01 Seljuk. They are nomads, but not to the same 
extent as tlie Vuruks Their summer lesidencea 
{yada) aie close to their winter houses {hshla). 
Some of them are Shi'ahs, otheis Sunnites They 
seem to have been first heard of in Anatolia m the 
12th cent and are mentioned by the historians 
Nicetas and Anna Comnena as 'Turcomans’^ 
They were opposing both Seljuk and Ottoman 
lulo and piohably migiaied from C, A&ia under 
their own political idgime. 

(c) Fw? uhs — The Yuruks live chiefly in the 
mountams, but also in the plains from Smyrna to 
the E Tauius, They are typical nomads 

Old ethnologists sometimes mistook the leligi- 
ous communities of the Muhammadan seetb for 
distinct Turkish nations — & g , the Kizil-Bash 
oi Red Heads, living m the Angora region 
of Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Caucasus. 

Ill shall deal only with the 

religion of the Turks before they accepted 
Muhammadanism, it has persisted up till now 
among some Turks of Central Asia and Siberia. 
There is evidence (the Buddhist writings m Uigur 
character) that some of the Central Asiatic Turks 
were followers of Buddha about the 8th centuiy, 
Still more has been heaid about Chiistian Nes- 
tonan influences. Xn fact, there is a permanent 
sign of these in the form of Uigur written char- 
acters modelled' probably on the Soglidian, The 
Arabs eaxitured Samarkand in 706, but hfuham- 
madani&m lU Central Asia wa^ intioduced later, 
and to , some extent it is .still ' spreading. The 
original religion of the Turks is a shamanism of 

1 W M. Rartisny, InUrmia-iUrB of • Bam Minm\ 

Dondon, 1917. ’ 
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tho )SoufchQin typo, t,c. willi a well inaiiced clual- 
laxu. Then bliamaiiisjtic eeiemonios and mythology 
are nioie highly developed than those among any 
othei shamanistic people It ly thia lehgion that 
can be called genuinely Tuikisli 

I, Gods and spirits.-— The highest good god is 
y 111 gen, while the symbol of evil is Eilik, who 
lives in the daikness Another highei being is 
Kudai, who is a s(?it of medunn between men and 
the highest lacings. The spirit ownei of the heai th 
IS called Ilel, and was so called by tho Tiiiks who 
woie responsible foi the old Yemsei msciiptiona ; 
seveial names of the gods appeal iii them Then 
fcheie are seventeen high ruleis lalmg ovei 
vaiious paits of the Tuikish lands. The Altai 
ruioi IS called Altai-Khan, and lives in the source 
of the liver Katun Yulgen himself is so good- 
natuied that, when he wants to punish men foi 
failing to give him saoiihec, ho asks Eihk to do 
it. Yulgen IS veay often identified with the idea 
of the sky, Tengii, oi with light, Yaiyk The 
feky is goneially the home of all good spiiits. 
Aia nemo oi Tengii Yulgen lives in the seventh 
sky. He has a m othei, tliieo sons, and twelve 
daugliteis His elde^^t son i& the god of tliunder 
and lain, and his thud son, Timm -Khan, is the 
god of war One of his peculiarities is that an 
arrow passed ihiough his thioat and since then 
he stutters Kmi, the sun, ih of female sox, while 
the moon, Ai-ada, is a husband of the sun, All 
the^ mountains, forests, lakes, and livers have 
their spirit owneis, &eltc, whose functions, aie not 
q^uite deal. They seem rather benevolent if 
piopitiated. The same cannot be said about the 
spirit assistants of Erhk, called Laru-mm&y who, 
even if propitiated, may be found haiinfiil They 
aie known also under the names of kuremes^ asa^ 
rozyr Images of gods and spiiits aio made of 
vaiious mateiials and aie called or kwrm.cB, 

The chief office of tho shaman is to use his 
sacred dium {tmnqmr) and keep off by its sound 
tho malevolent spiuts. Tho sliauiana themselves 
aio in some tribes of two typos, some to ward off 
the bad powers (black shamans) and some to pro- 
pitiate the good poweis (white shamans, who aie 
veiy often not profebdonal but meiely heads of 
the families). 

The goddess of birth is held in great regaid ; 
hei name among the Altai Tuiks is Umai, among 
the Siberian Tatars and the Yakut, Ayisit, 

2^ The soul. — The Turks of the Altaian Black 
hlouiitams (Cherii) consider the soul of a man to 
be composed of seyexal paits or of seveial inde- 
pendent souls Bach of these performs a special 
function— 0.^,, the tyn^ from ‘X bioathe.* 

One can hear the sound whan it leaves the 
body^ Tyn and another soul, the are man^s 
vitality. The Biizy (fxom *watei,^ and timki 
Mong,' % £3, Uong-hvedO can leave the body for a 
while, but, if it is absent too long, the tyn penshes. 
The hiti IS another kind of vitality U 

vanish'). Its absence causes disease. The htUt 
is a soul implying wisdom which diffeiontiates 
man from animals, wjio do not possess it. The 
BUT is a man's shadow * picture '). After 

a mau’a death the .?«?' continues to dwell in the 
house for about foity days, but it keeps its in- 
dependent existence even wdien it goes to anothei 
place* this soul, and one oalhsl ttm Bum nep^ 
M advise'), ftocm to survive man and are ulti- 
mately lemeainalod ’ , 

3, , Ceremonies.— 'Sacrifiee to tin? ^ky h one of 
the mpst peiamtent oorcmoiueB found among tli(< 
old and modern Tuiks. It is called Uyt^r (iayi^ 
among the Mam^insk Tuilcs) and i« pbi formed 
every third summer^ No women aie allowed to 
I ?. n. Wierbicku of tfie AUait Tonisk, liSoa, pp 


assist at the ceicmony, which is held on the toj) 
of a mountain inabacicd bach Bpinney. The old 
hie {ulug ot) m made, and aftei many incantations 
a new hre is lighted fioin the old one It is pio- 
tected by the shamans leat it should go out, wdnch 
would mean a catastiophe foi the tube A hc- 
goat OI aiam is saciihced, but no blood must be 
.shed and no oiy heaid fiom the sacuhcial animal 
Buiing the saoiifice to Yulgen among tho 
Altaians similiai pie</autions ,ue taken, and the 
whole foie quai tins of a hoise aie boded on the 
‘old hie,' while tho hind-quaiteis aie boiled on 
the now' hie Buiiiig both ceiemoiueb each head 
of a family attache's a Uuead of flax to tho sacied 
bu dies— that is the path foi thou viblies to go to 
the high being — and eagle featheis attached to the 
till an db cany tlicm faitlior up The meat boiled 
on the old hie is tlion taken lound in the diieciion 
of the sun and burnt on the same lire It the 
smoke goeb up m a straight line, the sacrifice is 
accepted. Then only a least is held, and the 
choicest meat is ofleied to the Lavi shaman, or 
medicine man. Among the Kiigisj lie is called 
haksa if belonging to the fcame clan, oi duana if 
belonging to anothoi dan The meat piepaied 
on the now file is consumed, while reumaiits of the 
feast togethei with the implements Uhed aie burnt 
again on the old hie 

The biidi plays a very impoitant idle m all 
Tiukic eeiemoines, and, whethei the Tuik& live in 
steppes or tundias, bn dies aie either hi ought from 
the foiest legions or aie symbolized by duftwood 
poles. This as well as veneration of forest animals 
and buds (and not steppe oi tundra animals) seoiua 
to point again to the forest oiigin of the laee 

The summei sacrifice to Yulgen (called also Bai- 
Yulg^en) lasts foi two or more davs, and it is usually 
on the second day tliat tho snamamstic peifoi- 
mances aie held The 7 £«m is picpaiing foi a 
jouiney to tlie various spuits and gods living in 
the fekies above. Ho ceiemonially feels various 
spuita lepiesented on his dnim. While the 
company oats the offieied meat, the kam sings { 

^ Acrapt this, O Kaim Kliftn i - 
Masitor of the dium with six horns 
1)1 aw near with the sound ot the bell 1 
When I cry **Oholck t” make obeisance, 

Wht>a I ory “ Me 1 ’* accept this I ' 

Then he offers a garment to Yulgen with a song • 

* Gifts that no hoiae can cauy — 

Alas I Alas I Alas ! 

Gifts that no man t'an hfir- 
AUs ! Alaj 1 Alas 1 
Gttiments with triple collai 
Tuiii them thrice before thine eye'j, 

J^et them be a cover for the stood, 

Alas I Alas i Alas ! 
rrmoe Yulgen, full of gladness, 

Alas I Alas 1 Alas I ' 

Then only the shaman bummona all tho sphit 
assistants repieaented on the dium to ontei it. 
lie sings and then is silent foi a while, and a 
noise of vaiious buds and ammais, whom he is 
mutating, is heaid Then he begins to beat his 
drum and to dance lound the people, touching 
them occasionally with lus drum or druinatick, 
The fua is extinct, the shaman's voice becomes 
weakei* and the sound of the ciaoklmg of tho 
birch in the middle of the loom indicates that* the 
shaman 1ms fled to the skies Sometimes tho kcmi 
gives an account of wdmt ho secs wdnle ho tiaveh, 
bometimoh only after coming liaok. In the sixth 
bkj he encoun Uns tlie moon, in the seventh tho 
sun, and fiom the highest sky he can ixjneli — only 
a few loacli tho nintli sky --bo piayn to 

Yulgen^ 

Lord, to whom tlu£‘o stau'wa.Vs Jciul, 

Bfti-Ywigen, possesssor of three flocks, 

!Ehe blue vault which has appeared, 

0?he blue sky that shows itself,' 
blue cloud that whhls along, 
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The blue sky so haid to icach, 

Land a year’'? journey distant from vvatei, 
li'athei Yulgen thuce esnltcd, 

Shunned by the edge of the moon’s a^e, 

Thou who usest the hoof of the hoibo , 

O Yulgen, thou hast cu'ated all men 

Who are stirring round about us 

Thou, Yulgen, luibt bebtowed all oattle upon in, 

Let U8 not fall into souow 1 

Grant that ^ve in ly witlistand the evil one • 

Let us not behold Kei mas, 

Dohvci us not into his hands ’ 1 

Iii’iEiiAiuiiis — hco tho aulhoriticH quoted in footnotes and 
dbo AhcUlv Ritsmii cd Emigiation Ooiunutteo (Ru>b ), Ht 
Putersbiug, 191 1 , V V Barthold, ‘ New Invcbtieatiuns of the 
Oikhon Insciiptions’ (Russ), ./ottm Mm Mldm. , do 1002, 
pp 281-825, L Cahun, Jnt)od il Vhiatoira de Pans, 

1890, M A, Castrdn, £thnologi<iche Vorlesuuqefi, pfc iv of 
Nordi&ohe Jieiscn ^ind Foi schu7iqcn, St Peteisburg, 1867, E 
Chavanues, ‘ Documents sur let Ton Kiue (Tuics) o addon fcaux,* 
Cuil Doc Oikhon Eep m , do 1903, M A Czajpheka, The 
Tmks of Cenhal Asia, O' ford, 1918, V Giuffnda Ruggeri, 
Fnrm hnee di un *Ant) apologia Sistematica DelV Asia, 
Plot once, 1919 , H H H o worth, of the Mongols ^horxdon, 

1870-88, also Review of M A Ozapheka’a Tnrks of Cent) at 
Asia, in Natvir, London, 18th Nov 1919, D A Klementz, 
Antiquities oj the Minusinsk Mmemn (Russ), Tomsk, lH8b, 
B Laufer, Revimv of M A Ozapheka's of Centi al Asia, 
inAmei , New York, ApriWune, 1919, R, Martm, 

UAge du brome au musSe de Mmoussinsls, Stockholm, 1808, 
W W. Radio ff, Mhnologital Sur my of the Turkic T) ibes of 
Southern Sihei la and Juvgai ict (Russ ), Tomsk, 1837, also Aus 
Sibinen, Leqi/jg, 18B4, Rashid al-Din Tadlb, 7/2^f des 
Mongols de la &anvi eUTevaikh, tri F. J W Gihb Memorial, 
Lonaon, 1899 , E D Ross and F H Sknne, The Heart of 
Asia, do 1899 ;C E U jfalvy deMezb-’Kovesd, LesAryensau 
void et au sud de VUindou Kouoh, Paris, 1896 , H Vambery, 
Das TiUkcmolk in semen ethnologisoken mid ethnogiaphischcn 
Deziehunqm, Leipzig, 1886 M. A. CZAPLIOKA. 

TURKESTAN.— See Turks, Mongols, 
TUSCARORA INDIANS,— See Iroquois. 

TUSHES AND OTHER PAGAN TRIBES 
OF THE CAUCASUS.— The Caucasus pzesents, 
as IS well known, one of the most lemaikahle 
ethnological and linguistic legiona m the world.^ 
The leason is not far to seek this nairow neck of 
land between the Black Sea and the Caspian has 
formed for centuries a biidge between S.E. Europe 
and Asia Minor, Armenians and Iranians (Tats) 
pi ess up from the south ; Slavs and Tatars descend 
from the noith, at least one Iranian people, the 
Ossetes,® has forced its way into the very centre of 
the region. In the midst of these intruders are 
the Caucasians proper, guarded by the mountain- 
system of tho Caucasus 

The religious history of tho Caucasia.n peoples is 
analogous to then political andeblmologicaliecoids , 
only linguistically and (for the most pait) laoially 
have they maintained then independence Of 
their ancient paganism but one fragment of any 
value haa beenpreseived, Regarding the ^ Albam/ 
who occupied the eastern portion of the country 
between the Teiek and the Kuia,^ Strabo writes 
thus : 

‘The gods they worship are the Sun, Juppitei, and tho 
Moon, but tho Moon above the rest She has a temple near 
Ibena The priest is a pevaon who, next to the king, pcooivos 
the highest honours Ho haa tho government of thG sacied 
land, which is oxtensivo and populous, and authority over tho 

IM, A Uzaplioka, Aboriginal Siberia, London, 1014, pp 
298-808. 

s The best ethnological maps of this region are by JN. von 
Soidhtv, m Fetei manns Mitieilunqen, xxvi flSSO] Tat 16 , R, 
von Ercke^fe, Der Kaulasus unil sei/ne Vblkeu Leipzig, 1887, 
Doioinaya mrta kmlazlago hraya, Tiflm, 1903; BUinogra’- 
Meskaya iajta havlazMgo Amm 3999 (of, the review 
by A. Diir, In Petermanm Miiteilangen, Ivli [1911) pt % p 
94f ), and, for the Kaithvellan regitiu only, by 11. Hchuobardt, 
ni FetcYmmns M iHeilunga } , \luu riB07] Tab 0 Ji'or tho Tushes, 
Pshavs, and KheveurS see also the special map G Radde, in 
IzcMiya kaekazkago otdna imp* rusff. geog^af^ xi 

[1880], For an othnographio map in tiio lat eont. ,ii o , soo 3. do 
Morgan, Mission soientijiqv^ an Cmeaho, ji, pi. xlv., and for 
tho distribution of tho various tribes acoordlner to tho classical 
authors, see tho map by B Latyshev, in his Seyitiicaet Caumsiea, 
n. ! 

^ Sou art. Ossmio BnHiaioir 
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sacied attendants, maiii of vhoni aio divinclv nifapucd and 
pi opheay W hoover of these persona, being violontly po'^sossed, 
wanders alone in the wouds, la seized b\ tho piicst, \sho, having 
bound him vMth sacied fellers, maintain a him HumpUiously 
duunu that year Afterwaul he is bi ought faith at I he sac i Uk e 
pcifoimod m horioiu of tlio gocldLSs, is anointed witli fhagiinl 
ointinenb, and is saciiflcud together with ofchcx victims The 
sadjficc is peifoimed in tJie following inannoj 4 poison, 
having lu hiohand asiaied lanco with which it is the custom 
to aaeriflce hunuin victims, adianc ea fiom the ciowd and pieicts 
the liLaife thiough tho Mde, which he does fiom CNpeiieuce in 
this ollicc When the man lius fallen, coitain piognostieationa 
ai e indicated by the manner of tho fall, uul Uilso are i»ublicly 
dcclaied Tho body is earned a\ui\ in a ceit'iin spot-, and tiuii 
they all ti ample upon it, peifoimlng this action as a mode of 
imnflcation of themselves, 

Tho AHnnians pay the greatest lospetb to old atre, which is 
not confined to then paients, but is uxtended to old peisoiis in 
guneial It la regarded as ]inpiou*> to show any i oik ern toi the 
dead or to mention then names Their moiiev is bmied with 
them , hence they liv e in poverty having no patrimony ’ I 

He also states, <7 on the faonn \vh it dubious authoiitv of Megas 
thenes, that the Caucasia na piactised coition in public and ato 
the corpses of then dead relatives 
The religious lubtoiy of the Caucasus is asvaiied 
as its oihoi lecoids Central Caucasia was not 


converted to Chiistianity until the 4th cent., and 
the gospel fiist penetiated E Transcaucasia affcci 
the defeat of IChusiau (Chosioes) i, by Justinian 
in the middle of the 6th century. Ma/daism, on 
the other hand, was introduced into E Caucasia 
in the Arsaoid peiiod (186-265), and in E. Trans- 
caucasia it ha(l supeiseded Clnistianity by the 
time of the rise of Islam m 646 In conseriuence 
many Caucasian peoples possessed a leligion wliich 
was an undigested mass of mimitxve paganism, 
Mazclaism, Christianity, anct Muliammadanism 
Among certain tubes, notably the closely kindred 
and geographically contiguous Tuahes, Pshava, 
and ithovsurs, this state of aftaus still obtains, as 
was also the case among the Dadianie Svanetians 
until thoir nominal conveision (or, lathei, leoon- 
veision) to Christianity in I860. 

So far as pi esent conditions are concerned, the 
religions professed by the CaucaBian peoples are as 
follows * 

(1) Georgians (Karthvehans)’ Lazes, AJara, Yengilol, Kahai 
dinmns, and Oheikess, Muhaiiiiuadan (the two latter relatively 
recent converts from Ohiistianity) | Tushes, Pshavs, Khevsuiu, 
Svanetians, and Abkhases, pagan (or aembpaga^ ; Mingielkvns, 
Imeretians, Gurians, and Gnmnians, Gqmglan Ohrifitinns ^ 

(2J Easfcetn Caucasians (Chechens, A\ars, Kazikuiuyks, Kyrins, 
eta 5t Muhammadarw 

(5) Turlco Tatars (KumyJis, Kirgia, Kakuiyks, etc ), Muham 
iiiauans or Lamaists 

(4) Iranians, Tats, Muhammadans, Ossetes, semi OhnsfciaiiS 
or semi Mulmnimadans, with nunicioua pagan auivivals 

(6) Armenians, Ohrisbians 

The pi esent article is lestiicted to the pagan 01 
sGiui-pagan peoples of the Cancasufe, espctaally the 
lOiev&urs, with who.se leligion that of tlie Pshavs 
and Tushes is piactically identical/ These peoples 
possess an luteiest ei eater than thoir immbeia 
aoem to warrant. Like so many Oriental religiouH 
systems, such as Munich ffiisni {(}>'v^) and the 
religions of the Mandamus, Nusaiiis, Kl^^Il Basil, 
Yezidis (o'Qf.'W.), etc , they pi esent a syncretism 
analogous to late classical devolopments or to the 
Grssco-Egyptian system/ 

I. Tushes, Pshavs, and Khevsurs.— The Tushes, 
Pslmvs, and IChevsms are three small, contiguous 
tribes of Karthvelian stock, num|)ering, m 1912, 
6600, 11,000, and 7700 lespeofcively;® and their 
religious systems aie so siinnar that they need not 
be discussed Heparately, 

{a} Sanchtaries , — The /c/mlh or place of player 
and fiacrhjcft,'^ ia ^yiionymouB wiUi the < ommnnity 
ttr iv 7U(^p 608 0). . u 60 (s p. 710 0) 

lOL W F A(I«ncy, The Gieekand lUstern Ch/ireJies, London, 
1008, pp 841-818 

I Fo r l.h e 0«t ib (,es flea lu t Oimno R hiiioiON. 
c fSqo m’tt, Ai^is, OTBrTiH, Ga wo I'kivnuAk llBiiWios, He. 
dA. Din, in Petermnns Mltieilungmi Iviit. [1912] p|«. t, ' 
p* 188 ’ . 

7 Tha WOJ d properly ji:\(iaTis ‘ldol,‘ ‘ image ‘ ; it 16 also used 

todenoto au * angel,* or pHsoulhoatiou ot heaven or nature, 
pOBsiWy aatelng m nmago^ofthe 8upieineGiid(ot Merzbkcher, 
Au^hit Uoohegwnen des KmclahU^, u, 76, (lOf J ^ 
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itself , and {>o completely' \vAh lo^t its pnuiaiy 
meaning of ‘ image’ that prayei is made to it quite 
as earnestly as to its divinity, the hatoni-thit% 
( ‘ image»Ioi d ’) The lJmt% usually stands on a In] 1 , 
in a glove of trees (planes, oaks, etc.) ■which aie 
considoied holy, wliicli no axe may touch, and 
Leneabh ivhicli no wild animal may he killed The 
sanctuaiy always consists of iiioie than one Iniild- 
ing, suiiounded by a iiide stone wall A small 
chapel, aitlessly consti acted of iiiegulai slabs, 
contains the ‘image,’ the diosha (banuei of the 
clan, borne m battle, and legaided wutli awe),^ and 
the costly silver vessels fioin which the sacred beei, 
bi e wed in the khat%^ is drunk, ^etc N ear the kha 
but within a hedge of its own, is a sinall, daik 
building to house the brewing appaiatus, dimkmg- 
cups, and the like , and close hy, undei the sliade 
of a gieat tiee decked with lags, etc , is an altai, 
abou£ IJ m. high, which is adorned with humble 
ofleiings, while over it is a bo'v;! with an aspeigil- 
lum, and behind it fiequently stands a stone idol 
By the altar is a stone paved pit into which the 
blood of the saciificial victim flows thiough a quad- 
langular opening; and feet and bones of sheep, 
lane, etc., bear witness to the veal of the woi- 
shippers. Neai this usually stands anothei altai- 
shaped column resting on a squaie base , and on 
lb are piled horns of wild animals, brougiit as 
ofleiings to the sanetuary A special hut is 
erected for hie wing the beer, which only the 
piopGi servants of the hhati may prepare, and 
^«W)a^?i-dweilings and assembly-places are pro- 
vided for the nunistera of the shime The sacied 
vessels (mostly of silver and often bearing Chiistian 
symbols) aie jealously guarded against piofanation 
or theft, and at high festivals the woishippers 
drink from them the sacied beei ® 

As the terrestrial home of the celestial Ichati, 
the hJiaU^ in its aspect of place of piayei and sacii- 
fice, selves as means of communication between 
heaven and eaith, so that in each crisis of life it is 
visited for prayer to the divinity dwelling theie 
While almost every village has its oun hhati, 
three, all dedicated to St Georgo (see below [£?]), 
possess special sanctity — those in the \illages of 
Gudam and Khalchmati, and the hhati of Karatis- 
Jvaii in Likoki The two fonnei are the oldest m 
Khevsuiia, and all thiee enjoy laige estates. 

Tl;io hhati of Gudam is called * leader of God's host<j ' and 
contamsthe chief drosha pf the Khevguia It possesses gieab 
power against theft (iienoe it is invoked when a raid la to he 
undertaken) and against disease, insanity, and stciditj The 
hliaU Sameba Zxolis Kfen, in the villaffe of Ukan-Khalo, Is the 
special patron of hunteis and thieves, and has peouhar power 
over the clouds The hhati of Karatis-Jvan is particularly 
potent against all evil spiutt,, which appear in the form of 
hedgehogs, swme, etc , and his sacrifice^ in case of mihforluno, 
la a goat, which, it should he noted, is offered only to evil spiiits 
In the village of Atabe la a hhati dedicated to St Kvirik, lord of 
the mainland, whom ah angels obey, and who has his throne 
next to God 

(&) Priests * — Some unceitamty pievails concern- 
ing the various oideis of the priepfcliood. The 
lowest rank is that of the shiilta, of whom each 
hhati has thiee, chosen annually from the com- 
munity by the hhuzi and the dthanossi. The 
$h%Uars duties are to guaid the propeity of thb 
sanctuary, to supervise and assist the agncultuial 
work on the land belonging to the hhati, and to 
see the harvest safely garneied. Like the other 
mmisters of the hhati, must Ibad a blameless 
life, and for several weeks before each feast in toi- 
course with women is foi bidden. They may not 
entor the darhmi) this piivilege being reserved for 
the higher functional les. 

' The ne.jpt in ascending rank are the dasUiri, 

3 Gf art Bannbub 

3 The dmphabia laid on tbo SQOifd bocr may be a rcudnisconce 
of fclie Indo-Iionian mna Moma iite (see aibt, Hao^tAj floMA), 
the wde-spread of ddnKingf intoxicants in 

Gonnekion with sacred oeromoniefa (see v. 79). ^ 


chosen by the khnzi fiom the coinmiiiuly, oithei 
foi a dehiiitc peuod oi foi an mdiVKlual least 
Then name is of rcisi.ni oiigm ( [’ahlavi-Peis, 
dasiu ^ ), but in the liainan piie’-ihood fclie dastiirs 
occupy the highest lank The duties of the 
Khevsui dasUiii aie to lecoivo the bailey fioni the 
shnltn, piepaxe the fueuood, obtain the wild hops 
(cultivated hops may not be used), and blew the 
sacied beer. Dining this piocess they must be 
baiofooted, baiehcaded, and ungiidled, may not 
leave the sanutuaiy, and aie foi bidden to speak ^ 
At the lestivals they must piepaio and sene tlie 
food of tlie khazi and (hkano^^i, and perfoim a like 
sea vice foi the attend int woisliippeis When the 
hhuzi slays the saciificial oileiing [svaraki), the 
, dastmi and dekanossh hold its feet, and they 
sprinkle the saciihciant and Ins family with its 
blood Dm mg foui weeks pievious to a feast the 
da^tiiii must lefiain fiom conjugal lelations and 
may not go neai a hotieh (mcnsti nation - hut). 
While t\\QishiUta aio all equal in lank, theie aie 
vaiious degiees among the daHiui accoi cling to 
the peiiods foi which they aie chosen, and, to- 
gothei with the shulta, they admmistei the finances 
of the hhatu 

The leal piiest of the khati is the Tclmzi, who is 
chosen, not by the community, but by the sooth- 
sayei {hadaqi) oi seeiess {mkitkhavi), A futuie 
kJmzi IS usually a man of standing, favouiably 
known fox shiewdness and eloquence ; and the sign 
by winch he is elected is noimally illness of him- 
self or of one of his lelativofa (failuie to lecovei 
from such illness, liowevei, means that he has 
been rejected by the hhati)* Once chosen, the 
hhuzi cannot be lemovcd against his will , he is 
deemed holy, and no one dales insult him by woid 
01 deed On the othei hand, a man selected by 
kadaqi oi mikithhavi cannot lefuse to accept the 
dignity of hhuzi, undei penalty of divine angei 
The hhuzi) s duties are the peiformance of leligious 
rites (some of which, in nnich distoitcd form, are 
of Christian oiigin, as shown by then invocation of 
the Trinity) and the olleiing of piayers, which— 
for material blessmgs alone— are addiessed to the 
hatom-hhati (as the mediator of the divine will) 
rathei than to the supreme deity The hhuzi also 
slaughieis the svaredd by cutting its tluoat, and 
he and the dekanossi receive its skin and half of its 
flesh. He performs mariiages, conducts festivals 
fox the dead, blesses the people at the gieat feasts, 
and foretells the outcome of illness by placing the 
cap and giidle of the alUicted peison undei liis 
pillow and di earning over them ^ He is likewise 
the guaidian of the sacied drosha, befoie which 
the people kneel when it is shown them on high 
festivals ; and at sucli times he solemnly ciiibcs 
any who may possibly piove traitois, holding high 
a bowl of beer and poniing it on the giound with 
tho woids, ‘So may the house, the family, the 
fortune of the faithless bo emptied 1 ’ Like the 
dasturi, he must obseive the utmost purity bofoie 
festivals, even an eiotic dream suthcing to delile 
him. 

The khuzi is assisted by several dekanossi, like- 
wise chosen by tho kadayi oi mldtkhavi, and bound 
by the same rules as govern lum. With the 
dasturi they hold the sacnhcial victim while he 
cuts its throat j with him (or for him, ii he is pre- 
vented from taking part in the festival) they 
repeat the players and bless the people ; and they 
light the candles in the hhati^ 

1 Sre art Pirns P bebs'I'hood (I ranian) 

2 The prohibition of speech (of, also hetow, p 487) look's veiy 

IilvO a fatirvival of ^oroostimnisni (see HUhl v. (ISSOj 100, 290-202, 
xvni nS83j 185, xXiv. [18851 SSIlf ); but, on the other hand, to 
go haiefootaiid ungiulled are houious eins in (SUM 

V 106f,2S7) 

a Of art. iNOuiiA'rioi?, of whioh this dioannng is really a form 

4 The khuzi, Oehanossi, daUxtvf, and slmlta roughly cowe- 
spoiid resiicctwoly to the fouifold hJeiaichy of bishop, priost, 
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A somewhat pioblomatical figuie in the 3ner- 
jiichy ^ IS the (Walley-elclei ’)♦ It seems, 

on the whole, that he was originally the political 
01 adminLStiative head of the valley, and as such 
was the beaiei of the d'iosha and the leadei of the 
army In this mannei he nafciii ally became pro- 
tector of the khaiii and so developed by degrees 
into a leligious loadei, pailiculauy as his oldci 
political impoitance steadily diminished. Tiaces 
of this, liowevei, yet loinain He is still the one 
who uplifts the drod}a at ceitain feasts; and, 
unlike the hhuziy dehmiosn^ daUuri^ and &lmUa^ he 
inheiits his dignity; and it is only in the case of 
extinction of a family in winch the oflice of Ichevis 
6m IS heieditaiy that he is chosen by the khuzi 
lie IS the faithful tiansmitter of ancient ritual , 
but his precise i elation to the hhuzi is unceitain 

(c) —Among the Khevbuis soicereis 

and puests co opeiate The Icadagi is chosen at 
New Yeai by khuzi and dokanos.n Usually he is 
neurotic, and hedeliveis hzs mesbages m the ehai- 
acteiistic mannei of shamans He is the mouth- 
piece of the kkatb and is consulted m all important 
events of life, especially in cases of illness, when 
he designates the paiticuiar oiieiing necessary to 
propitiate the deity whose angei has caused the 
affliction. In certain hhatis^ as m Khakhabo, the 
kadagi even has the light to cany the drosha 
The female oounteiparfc of the kadagi is the 
mkitlchaviy who is ofton a hysteiiao Despite 
the lestnctions imposed on all otliei Khovsur 
women, the mhithham holds rank equal to that of 
the kadagi The mkithlimis divine by means 
of water, grains of corn, etc. ; and, if they 
declare that the cause of an illness is a deity^s 
desire to obtain the person afflicted, the lattci is 
clad in white, and a vow is taken that Ins haii 
shall be uncut for thiee years, etc. 

Theie is another class of sorceresses, the imsiilta 
— women and gills Avho sustain a pocnhaily close 
relation to tiie supernatuial woild To appioaeh 
the spirits of the departed, the mmtUa lies upon 
the ground, grows pale, and falls into deep slumber, 
often broken by a gentle murmuimg, which is 
regarded as converse with the dead. Since, how- 
ever, too much speech regarding the other world 
IS dangerous, the mesulta^ on awakening, uses 
language which is inten tionally obscure If a child 
falls ill before reaching the age of two years, the 
mesiiUa- is consulted She tells f i oin what depai ted 
Bpuit the illness comes ; and the child’s name is 
changed to that of the deceased in question (in 
similar illness of an oldei child the aid of the 
hadagii not the mesulfa^ is sought) 

{d) Deities — Reminiscences of Chris tiamty are 
so numerous that it is not always easy to say 
exactly what is essentially the religion of the 
Khevsurs and kindred tiibcs* The supieme deity 
is Horigi, creator and omnipotent, who dwells m 
the seventh heaven and la the god of the living, 
wheieas Ohiist is the divinity of the dead.® The 
Trinity, occasionally invoked in piayers, is 
regarded as three angels; the Blessed Yiigm 
receives honour as one of the chief angels ; and 
SS Peter and Paul are the angels of wealth and 
abundance. Morigi leaves the actual administra- 
tion of the woild to his delegates, the Jchatw^ each 
of whom has his special function and is aided by two 

dop-Gon, and sutdeacon of the Orthodox, Uomaii, and Anglican 
Qhurchea, and this may indeed ha their oriffm ; it is less Jikely 
that they are remimsGencea of Ihctsarathvsjitroteina, and^n:patt 
ridUf mdmoMd of Zoroa^^timnlsra (for %hom see aifc Peisst, 
PRiBatnooh (Iramanp. 

I Of* the divergent opinions cited by Herzbaohcr, xu 86. 

, 9 8eeart Shamanism 

<JThe seven heavens represent Jewish Dfalmudic traditiari 
(see I, 591, vi 298) ; for Morigi as god of the livinf^ at 
Mt } and the concept of Ohiist as f;od of the dead is prob- 
ably borrowed frOiU fcJie doctrine of His descent into Hades 
(IP 610).' . 


mcisheiigeis (csaids), one good and the ofchei evil, 
thiough whom the k/iati lewards or pmiiahoa man- 
kind. The esauls united foim the heavenly host 
{lashka-} i , Arab la^kco , * aimy *), to wbicli the 
* sisteis ’ of the khati also belong. A special shrine 
IS elected to these * sisteis’ m the khati of Khakh- 
mati, and theie thiee maidens fiom Kajeti (the 
land of the demons) tlweil— Ashe, Simen, and 
ISamdsimaii— who are lopiesented as chiidien and 
who, wlien sent by the Idiati, cause the children of 
the guilty to fall ill ^ 

The piincipal deity, for all piactical purposes, is 
the pation saint of the Caucasian legioii, St. 
George of Cappadocia, fiom wliom the land ot 
Geoigia is populaily supposed to have leceived its 
name ^ The majoiity ot ohm dies in Cleoigia aie 
dedicated to him, as aie the thiee chief khatts of 
the IChevsuis— Gudani, Khaklmiati, and Kaiatis 
Jvan. He not only causes tlie heids to multiply, 
but he heals animals and men and pioteots liis 
woi&hippois 171 time of peril He is, furtheimoie, 
a storm-god and solar deity, and hxs thione is on a 
lofty mountain, 3 whence lie sends upon the fields 
of the wicked the hail which his servants, the dzvs 
(Av. dalm^ ^ demon’), bring from the sea at his 
bidding To avert his wiath, no woik is done m 
the libels on Mondays, Fiidays, and Satuidays 
fiom June till harvest, special watchers being 
appointed to see that this tabu is not violated, 
Chapels are erected in his honour on hill- tops, 
to which pilgrimage is made annually ; and at 
Kliakhniati saciihces aie made to his dog, a wind- 
demon, for having once pi elected the Khevsur 
heids against a band of devils, 

(c) Festimls —The chief Khevsur festivals fall 
about Easter, Ascension Day, and New Year’s 
Day The most important is celebiated in the 
khati of Gudani, beginning on Good Rnday and 
lasting four days ; but in memory of oui Savioui’s 
thirst (Jn 19^®)biead and salt alone aio eaten, and 
only a little beer may be diuuk Twelve weeks 
later the gieat national festival, said to commemor- 
ate the liberation of the land fiom foreign inva- 
sion, is celebrated at the khatis of KhaklmiaU and 
Karatis dvari, and also throughout Pahavia and 
Tushetia. At these festivals the numbei of sacri- 
hoial victims is very large, fiom 300 to 600 sheep 
and 20 to 40 cattle being oftcred at Kliakhmati 
alone, and the quota ot each family being at least 
flve sheep* The priests leceive the skin and half 
of the flesh, which is salted to keep, the remainder 
being cooked by the clastxiri and eaten by the 
assembly, together with biead and abundant beei. 
This beer is solemnly blessed by khitzi and dekan- 
ossii aftei which the dastun piesents it fust in the 
sacred silver vessels to these priests and then to 
the laity / but it is consumed so generousiy that 
the festival frequently degenerates into a diunkon 
level. Women aie not aaniibted to the feasts and 
may not pass beyond a certain line in the khaiif 
where they receive theii shaie of beer and viands. 
Near a khat% on a hill m the village of Aikhoti is 
a special nishi (place where a saint has performed 
a miiacle) for ohildien, and to tins aie brought 
loaves baked expressly foi them. 

1 !rhJ0 explains the function of the imsulKz in healing' mtants, 

3 Stemmer, m Weif.or and Weite, K%rch0nl6'6xlcQn\ Freibing, 
1882-1901, V 330; 6f also AS^ April, in. iOlif In roahty, 
however, ‘ Georgia Ms probably derned fromPera GurKiatan), 
the name ol the land in question (Adeney* p. 84;d, note) 
s Of. the myatta me tmoonttM with tiie maantairis ICosiiek 
in OssotJa (Mcrzbacher, i. 848-853) and Elburz, the latter being 
called Orfi Ituh ('Abode of the Blest ’) by the Abkhases, Ashka. 
Makliua ('Mountain of the Gods') or Nash Hamakho (‘Holy 
Height’) by the Oherkess, and Jmn PadiSah (' Lord of Spirits’) 
by thh Ihitklsh-speaking tribes (i6 i 590-COl), its napie is 
derived from the Persian Albura (Av, Hara Bere;zaifcl), 'ifcseli a 
famotis abode of dmCot vizi 507«'). 

' 4 Apparently a reminiscence of qelebtftbion Of the Kuoharfst 
-0 Probably remitnsoenfe of the uaithex of early Ohiistian 
oJpirObOa. ' ' ‘ , ' 
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(/) SlatUii of tinmen — Until a dauglitei-in-law 

15 ^entered the houmehoki, a Khevnui woman’s 
Ee is one of toil She not only aids hei Inisband 
L working mthelioldfe nnd Lending the cattle, hut 
.ubt also mow and tliiosh, hung wood and watei, 
)ok food, niake clothing, etc When hoi son 
Lings lioiuG lus bride, liowcvei, the niothei in- 
.\v heeonies the ndnum&tiatn e head of the house, 
nd nothing may bh done witlioul hei approval 

{g) Ma) }iagc and dimtce — Betiothal frequently 
ikcs place while the futuie biide and gioom aie 
all eUildien , and in hucIi a case the boy’h fathei 
1 obliged, until the gal loaches inatuuty, to send 
rininil piesenls to the hiide’s fatlier, while at 
few Yeai a brother oi sistei of the groom takch 
3 the biide a ‘ luck-loaf ^ {hediH'-h ver/<), winch she ir 
ound to eat. The mam ages are always ai ranged 
y a female maiiiage-bioker, wlio takes some 
mall piesenb fioin the paionia of the gioom to 
he fathoi of the bade Aftei betiothal the giil 
lay seek no othei alliance, and theft of liei hy 
nothei man entails severe consequences on lum 
nd liei, he&ides being a deep disgiace to the m- 
ended gioom and Ins family. Maiiiage between 
eisons even remotely akin is strictly foi bidden, 
/itli the result that, since all the inhabitants ot a 
illage belong to a single family, men and women 
f the same community very woldom wed. 

On the raaniago day the fathoi of the groom setuls to the 
nde’s father, b} two men of standing, two sheep, one of whic li 
I Icilied at t.hG Izhiitiy the othei in the bride^a house The gnl'^i 
lother bakes two large festival loaves {hada), and all the 
laidensof tho Milage escoit the bride, with her parents and 
insfollc, lo tho end of the village, where one of the ladas is 
iten The bilde's esaort now loturn home, while the bride, 
'ifch some of her more distant lelativus, follows the two men 
3 nt by the groom's father, all but the gir) being mounted on 
orsebaok Pining this journey the second Lada is eaten, and 
dien she leaohes the village whmh is to be her futiue home 
iie bride is met by all its inhabitants, the distance which the^ 
Dme to fficet hei being pioportionato to the respect shown 
er Anived at the groom's house, the bilde is entei*tainBd m 
sepftiate room by the women of the family, while lier escort 
iQ feasted Meanwhile the groom hides till summoned by the 
jasbers, and he then receives the place of honour, but may 
laie in neither banquet, song, nor dance, being permitted to 
rmk only a single glass of brand v The women likewise at e 
ebarred fioin the men’s feast and dance, this being piobably 
Muhammadan siuvival, since no such lestnctiou exibla among 

16 Ohiistian Karthvehans This revelry usually lasts three 
avu, during which the gioom may not oome noai hia biide, 
nd bride, gioom, and escoit then return to her home, where a 
.milar feast is given The groom now goes baok to his own 
Ulago, where he lemalns an entire yeai, foibidden to visit 
von tho village of the bnde, the only except ion being when the 
loom has no imients, m which caso Ins bride lemains with 
im from the first to nmnage his household When the year 
as e%pirGcl, the gioom sends his noaiest kinsmen to fetch the 
lido, who IS again escorted by some of her own relatives The 
efcfiTiofii'i and Lkema ben are now summoned, and the formei 
1W8 iogethm the garments of the bndal pan in tolcen of their 
nion, while the gul's niothei piepmes the nuptial bed, to 
•hicb she leads the w edded pair After the first three nights, 
le groom no longer slmies this bed, but seeks ‘his bride only 
y stealth ; and it is not until the bn bh of their first child that 
le pair live together openly. Tho conjugal act mvolvea ritual 
eflloment for thiee days 

Despite the abseueo of outwaid manifestationB 
£ aflectiouj and notwithstanding the hf© of toil 
nposed upon the luairied woman, she occupies a 
osition of gieat respect Except for vory raie 
isfcances, she guaids her fidelity to hei husband 
dth extreme cave ; and if convicted of adultoiy, 
lie takes her life. Her symbol of wifehood is hoi* 
eichief {tn^ndtli) ,* -tend if she tUiows tiiis between 
wo men who aro fighting, they must at once 
esist from their quarrel 

The older form of wedding among theso tiibes 
'as mairiage by capture, which is sUti fi^uent, 
sually wiiii^he connivance of ihe girl, Iiiis is 
jgarded as an insult to the kinsmen of the man 
> whom she \yaa betroUied, and the rohhei’s 
datives must pay them a fine of cows and 
take xich presents to tjie giiBs father.' Irt addi- 
on to this, the brothers and cousins of tlie giil 
isult the robber by * jumping on tberoof ’ 


shehlitoma) of lub house until he slaughters a sheep 
and gives them a young ox and a coppei kettle 
If, however, the girl is earned oh against hei will, 
a de.ully tend aii.se s between the kinsmen of the 
iohhei and those ot the intended biide and gioom, 
olfcen lesiilting in desti notion of propel ty and life, 
M'hile the girl seelcs an oppoituiuty to escape to 
hei chosen Jiusband. 

Volygaiuy is pci nutted, but is laie unless the 
wife IS sickly, ages pioniaiuicly, or heais only 
gills ; but if a second wife is taken, the husband 
must give live cows to the family of the hist 

The hiide hiinga a dowry uith liei, but the 
gioom has no claim upon it, wheieas the wife has 
the right to make hciself a new dioss annually at. 
hei Inisbamrs expense Tho propeity of husband 
and wife is kept separate, an cl next hei may be the 
othei ’s heir Sons alone may inheiit, if the 
m Ullage is childless, or only giils aie hoin, the 
village iS the lieu, 

I)i voice IS laie, foi, even if a wife is thus dis- 
missed for lazine,ss, baiienness, or sickliness, her 
husband must pay hei 16 cows foi the mainage 
and one cow foi hei woik duiiiig each yeai of 
wedded life except the hist and the last A 
divoiced wife may many again, and is still entitled 
to a new diess each yeai at liei lust husband’s 
expense On the othei hand, any childieii of the 
first marnage belong to then fathei , and though 
a temporal y exception is made in the case of an 
unweaned infant, this child also goes to its fatliei 
as soon as it is grown. A man is deeply disgiaced 
if Ins wife leaves him j and in such a case she 
must pionuse never to mairy anothei man, a 
violation of this pledge forineily involving the 
death both of the woman and of hei second 
husband, 

Undei no circumstances may a man ill-treat lus 
wife — a rule which is enfoiced by the eutiie com- 
munity. Since the family {ojakh%) is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the community [tamoba), so that 
ostracism involves entire forfeituie of communal 
protection, lights to comnmnal pasturage, eie , the 
luling of the tapioba is one of much efieet m all 
depaitments of life in the individual household 

(A) Death and disposal oj the dead — Death 
being believed to defile the house, the nioiihund 
are carried into the open au', and there breathe 
their last, surrounded by the membeis of theu 
household Since the corpse is deemed a source of 
un cleanness, its preparation for its final resting- 
place is tho duty of young, unman led peisons (lads 
for males, and giils foi females) called naicmbi 
(‘'defiled’),^ who sheai the head of tho ooipse (if it 
be male), clothe it m a shioud of white and led,® 
and dig for it a long, naiiow, shallow, stone-lined 
grave, in which it is laid un coffined ® Contact 
with narevebi entails defilement j and they may 
not oiitei their own homes until (after five or six 
days) they have taken lepeated cleansing baths. 
T'or a year tho kinsmen of the deceased let their 
beards glow, wear old clothes turned inside out 
(thus hidmg the usual adornments ot dress), and 
cany no weapons. The depaited (unless a child, 
who is unwept) is foimaliy bewailed, the men 
lamenting silently, the women aloud , and one of 
the latter lecites oi sings laudations of the de- 
ceased, the otheis joining in the refrain. A 
funeral feast is piepared and blessed by the hhim, 
who also recites an ancient piayer containing 
remimsoences of the Old and New Testaments, 

The corpfse is borne to the grave by the iidTevehlf while the 
kinsmen and other mala residents of ' the oommniiity stand 
weeping: softly at the boundary of tho viUago, Of the family 
only the widow accompanies the body to its final resting -pUetc, 
ana sho le-ids the dead man's completely oapansaned horso, 

1 Of. the Iranian nmn sal&T8 (see JElMB iv. 60Sf.). 

ii^yor minor vaiiations boo Merzbaoher, ii. note 8 
In certain regions wooden cofilns are coming into nse* 
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xvhich beam hia clolhes and weapons, ns well as food and dunk 
for hiM jomney to the olhei woild Aruvod at the f^iave, she 
stukos Iho hois© thnot, ‘ Save tb^ imistei in the fuinio 

life as faithfully as thou liast served him heio below The 
widow IS Lseoitfd by willing' women, euloj-i/intf the dopaited, 
and when the is laid m the giound, one of them falls 

into ecstasy, describniL; the ai rival of the soul ui the abode of 
tho blest At most only a few loaves me bailed with the 
coipse, 01, in the case of a child, some apples or the like I'ho 
home 13 given to the neaiost oi doaicst kinsman (nsiinlly tho 
maternal umdo), and is carefully tended thioughout its life 
Xtmayoariv nuthei man noi buidc'n, and to sell it is to dis 
grace its late ownei, who still needs it to ude hofoie his de 
puted kiribrnoii in the other woild If, howevei, ociUm 
speclhed conditions peindt its sale, the puroluscr pays only 
half its actual value, and the bcller must provide a substitute , 
foi it 13 , in icality, the piopeity of tho dead 

While hurifil is now pracUsecl by the Caucasiiin 
tubes nndei consideration, tJio older foim of dis- 
posal of tho dead was to lay them m small house- 
tike structuies above i^aoiind Tlio ehai actons tic 
foini of tins coipso-liouse is thus described by 
M. Kovalevsky ’ 

They are, ‘as a rule, situated on tho summit of hills In 
shape they aie like a prolonged quadrangle , they aio con 
Btrnoted of stones put together without ceuiont, and have two 
entianccs, one on tho southern and one on tho noitliom side ’ 
Within, ‘ on both sides of a passageway which is left fiee, stone 
ledges at a ceitam level from the earth aie to be seen with the 
mum raided bodies of the deceased either sitting or lying on 
them Different objects, belonging to eveiydav life, but no 
aimoiir, aie found in these biuial places, whcie the wind freelj 
enters and birds are likely to corao 

Immediately after the rotnin^ from the giave, 
an ox is killed j and the lelatives and mxr&mhi 
fchiice bake a piece of its loasted Iivei into then 
mouths and spit it out, this being called * the re- 
opening of the mouth’ [bq’piiib khsno)^ since, until 
this 11 to 18 pel formed, they aie denied both meat 
and milk* Meanwhile the other inourneis aie 
entei tamed with bread and cheo&e; and on the 
following day the flesh of the loasted ok is eaten 
by the lelatives and the nar^vehi, 

Tho ‘keeping of silcnoo’ (piias ahslmra)'^ is hkowiso a note 
worthy mourning rite On tho day of burial tho nearest 
relatives of the deceased choose two men and one woman from 
his kinsfolk and shut them in a room whore a lire Is burning 
After pai taking of a large milk loaf, they may not utter a woid 
until the * Ih^izv of souls ’ comes at evening and blesses the 
loaf, which they turn about themselves thiice They then go 
silently home, and each lays a piece of wood at the window of 
the dead man’s house, after which speech is porraittcd, and they 
may shaietho gencial meal 

A second festival in honour of the deceased la 
held a few days affcei his buual , and at this time 
theie IS a horse i ace in which the victor loceives 
iho weapons, etc , of the depai ted, although they 
are not actually given lum unbi) a yeai has 
elapsed* Tluoughout this year the soul of the 
dead is supposed to visit his eaithly home and to 
protect it, so that on tho second Satin day of Gieat 
Lent a special meal {sulta-h ebai ‘assembly of 

1 Formerly tho horae was doiibllcuB snciificad at tho grgvo 

s Arthmhgxoal lionow^ i [l8Sh] 331 

8 This form of feupertonene dr-.po!ial of tho dead, io which 
the Avestft distinctly lefeis (i^end v 10; cf, fmther, D 
Monant, Lfs Parns, Pans, 3808, pp l$Sf, 213 f,>, is laiilv 
wide spread, being found nob only among Tushes, Pahavs, and 
Khevsins* but also in Ossetia (Mejjsbaolicr, k 8I5-S38), 
Seistan fG P. Tate, Sptstan. Oalcutta, 1930-12, p 276), 
Baluchistan vi 283), and the Hindu Kush (6 S Roboifeson, 
2Vifl Kd/ira of th 6 Btndu Kush^ London, 1800, p* Oil tf ) A, 
highly developed form is piobably to be seen m tho so called 
‘Tomb of Oyrus‘ (for a deacilpUOn of whloh see A V, W* 
Jackson, Pemd Pa&t and Presoht, Hew York* 1008* pu 
2B0-?D3> A somewhat similar Idea is found in the rook-tombs 
of the Achonnenian kings, the cnfcianccs to which imitate the 
portals of a palace , and these have analogues in Asia Hlnot 
(B Leonhard, PaphtaQoma, Berlin, loio, pp, 243-287) and in 
Judaoa (JB ui 438 f,, vil» USt), In the light of his further 
studies, the pieseht writer believes that hia note on ancaont 
Persian bitrial rites (BPB iv, 606) requires coneidevable revision t 
aud tho eonwoKion between this snportbn’ono disposal and 
primitive Perslttti and Oauoasihn dohnen-taurfal (J, rfo Morgan,' 
M^sai(m stnmtiMno an Pme, Paris, 1894-’1005* iv, 16-68, and 
Mfsszon SGidnUJtqui} m i* 43,-82), olfjff hurial or rook 

, burial (for examples at Pandi‘5,n, In Baluchistan, see I A xifxti 

a a42f,), and the iSoroaskian dakhnm {BUB h\ 604) also 
consideration 

' < Oh aboye* p 484I1, note 2 , 

, 5 The Oasetes hU'v 0 a similar custom (Mcizbacherj i* 8IOJ* 


souls’) IS piepaied for him Vauous gifts aie 
laid neai loaves of biead placed on the giound, 
and these become the piopeity of any one who 
hits them witli aiiow 01 bullet, the men then 
visit the IJiaCi io dunk liooi biowcd at the eKpOnso 
of the community* while the women, gatlioied in 
the honso of mouining, lament the dead and dunk 
to the repose of lus soul 

The gieat memoual feast tamri) is held at 
the expiiy of the year* The inouinois now cut 
then hair and beaicis, don now clothing, and feast 
so bountifully that excessivo potations fiequentJy 
lead to confusion and quaueh. This feast may 
also be given by a bacheloi 01 childless widowoi 
in hi8 lUotuue foi the weal of his soul in the future 
woild , but he may not paitake of it himself, 
although, as he hides fiom the ieasters, he may 
listen to then laudations of him, thus playing tho 
r6lQ of the dead and aecuiing the benelits ot the 
otliei woild AvhicU lus lack of pobteiity would 
otlieiwise deny lum 

(d Heaven and hell — Heaven is a huge foi ti ess, 
many storeys in height, leaching to tho sky It 
is ilfumined by the 6iin, and on its edge is a gieat 
spiing, from winch the blest dunk joj^'lullyd The 
ughteous aie giaded accoidmg to meut as icgauls 
the stoieys in which they dwell, and each Sunday 
they leceive fiom God their celestiol food, the 
veiy sight of which assuages then Imngei. Hell, 
on the contiary, is a daik,- squaio abode to which 
devils take the damned ^ Between this world and 
the next is a pmilous biidge, at whose faitber end 
the judges of the dead aio seated ‘‘ Sinners fall 
into a sYioreless liver of tai, wheie tliey swim in 
eteinal agony, tormented by teuible thiist, while 
special sma nave special punishments, haia and 
slandeieis, Q,g , having boiling water poured ovei 
them 

(y ) M% %dlaneous, — The bloo d feud [g 'o.) flourish es 
among the Khevsuis, but presents no notewoithy 
features, although it may be observed that the 
mateinal undo is especially piomment, either as 
the avenger of the murdeied ox as the fust to bo 
attacked by the avengers of the slain. Only 
compensation may be claimed for the mui dei of 
women and childien ; and for non-fatal injuries 
to men a regulai taiifl* of much minutenebs is m 
force, even murder itself being comnauiable by a 
'imgoAd^ 

111 a case of mere suspicion the accubeil may deal hnnself by 
a soloinn oath, taken m thoiAffcii atni^bfe Hero an iuteipsting 
fauivival of Iiaiiianism ia seen in the fact that, while taking oath, 
the iwGusod holds a live cat, which la deemed the moBt 
unclean of all amnmle ,5 and prays that the 001 pse of the leal 
mnuleior, and the corpses of all who nildit have proved his 
innocence, hut failed to do so, may be followed by & cat In 
tho future woild Or, aftei food has boon placed on the giava 
of tho muidoied, one of tho lattor’s kinsmen diaws a drop of 
blood tiom an ear of the accused and o£ hia kinsmen, cwshig 
tho suspected person, if he be guilty, to be the servant of 
his viutim in the life to come. After this both parties sharo 
the food, and reconciliation is complete 6 if, after oondemno- 
tion, the guilty man lofmea to pay the fine Imposed upon him, 
the credltoi* may demand such payment fiOm some third peison 
whom he chooses without tho knowledge of that person, This 
man, called rnzevaht may transfer tho debt to a fourth, doubling 
the amount ; and tho fourth to a fifth, again doubling the sura, 
and so on, until the debt, enormously enlarged, finally devolves 
again on the original debtor, who must pay the wholo Ho ono 
may refuse to ho a mzevaU under penalty of having mooted, 
near his house, a stone image amdwed with human excrement, 
and With a oat or dog 7 hung on a stick thrust into it, tho whole 
being accorapamed by a cutsb. Buch diegraco results m ostm- 


1 Evidently a tamimsoonoe of Bov22\ 

2 This idea is probably Iranian in origin (of. Alta Kwa/, cd, 

aud ti, ar. Hang and E, W. Wests, Bombay, 1S72, ohs. xvlii., 
Uv„ and BPB V. 114, xviil 6 V, 76), , 

t This may be either Iranian or Muflamluadan (see MUB il 
$52). 

4 For details SOU Her^bsoher, li^ 60-68. , 

sSeeBBjgxvliim 
*5 For detaiia see Mof ssbnohor, ii 68-68 
t Probably Muhammadan in origin, since Ishimj unilko 
SJoroasferlanisin, abhors the ddg {iSltM 1 6 I 2 ) % F, Jliighes. 
London, 1896„p ^ 
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cism of the w2OTrti!t, who can avert it only by paying the amount 
demanded, killing a Hhcep, and sharing it with his opponent 
and with invited witnesses, atioi which ' the souls aio set fiee * 

2 . Svanetiaiis. — The Bvanelians, nuniheiing 
about 16,500 m 1912, aie the modem lepiesenta- 
tivea of the Soanes or Suam of Strabo and Pliny ^ 
Their leligion is by no means so interesting as 
that of the Khevburs, etc., and piimitive elements 
are fax less piom^nent ^ Fiom Iianiamsm they 
retained a sort of pi ayei to the sun and moon , 
fiom Chiistianity a form of anointing a child by 
its mofchei m lien of baptism, and a veneiation 
foi Chiist, the Viigin, and St George ; fiom 
Judaism a leveience for Elijah; and they still 
abstain from woik on the ihiee Sabbaths — Friday 
of the Muhammadans, Satuiday 'of the Jews, 
and Sunday of the Chiisiians. They practise 
the stiictest endogamy, only lesideuts of the 
same village being peimitted to wed— possibly 
{though by no means ceitainly) an liarnan 
survival ® Supeiduous female childien weie 
formerly smotheied as soon as born. Buiial 
might take place only in cleai weather, ram (in 
view of the gieat pieeipitation) being regarded as 
ill-omened , and food was laid on the giave for 
the soul’s joniney to the othei world 

3 . Importance of Caucasian religion. — The 
rather scanty fiagments of paganism found in the 
Caucasus aie of moio interest than appears on the 
suiface The Kaitliveliaii stock seems to have 
had its onginal home muoli fartkei to the south 
in Asia Minor and to have been driven steadily 
noibhwaid by the mvadeis who estabiished then 
empires in Mesopotamia * Thus they found an 
abode in eastern Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, 
and the Caucasus ; but under pressure of Armenians 
from the west, and of Iranians from the south, 
they had reached, by the time of Stiabo/ a 
teintoiy extending from the lower course of the 
Kelkid Irmak to that of the Km a, and thence to 
Len koi an on the Caspian, the noithein boundaiy 
being the Caucasus lange The ICai tlivehan group 
thus lepiesents the descendants of the ancient 
Oolchidians, iSoanes, Ibeii, and Albani,’ the latter 
corresponding to the Khevsurs, Pshavs, Tushes, 
and kindred tubes. 

If this theory is eoiiect, from the modem 
paganism of these three Karbhvelian tribes we 
may infer the geneial chaiacter of the leligion 
of a once consideiable pait of eastern Asia Minor 
But perhaps we may go a step faither. We then 
have a knowledge that in Asia Minor there were 
at least thiee jiones of religion . one represented 
by an oigiastic nature-cult, shown by the woislnp 
of Cybeie and Attis {qq v ) in the west and noith ; 
the second exemplihed by the developed polythe- 
ism of the Ilittites (q v ) m the centi e and south ; 
and the thud cluiracteuzed by a primitive type of 
lehgxon, mixed iviLli ahamani&m, in the east. The 
enthusiasm of the oigy appealed to the decaying 
faiths of Gieece and Borne; the polytheism, with 
a high degioc of civihz.'ition, yielded only sloivly 

1 Strabo, xi ii 19 (=sp 490 0) , Pliny, iZiV vi 4 , feee especially 
do Morgan, 11 182 f , 183 f 

5>Por a Bummarj see Merzbachei, 1 SYE-STS, and for a 
description of a Svanetian funeral Beailf* pp 447-4^0 Alike 
statement holds ^oodfor the Abkhases, who numbaied about 
00,^000 in 1913 (see especial I v Zanagvili, in Zzvt^6tt^a Uivhazkmjo 
otaHti imp, ?'«ss. gooumf, QU66$lmt xvi [JSfli] 1-04), 

sot BMvm 450-468 

4 For an outline of this history slc deMoigan, 1 . 37 f , 107, 
iU 121-129, 3^4-280 

5 3cfe de Moigan, u p! xi, (‘Les Oolomos aiVonnes dang le 
Oaucase et PAvmdnie for the com se of these mimtions. His 
suggestion (li. S76. of. i. 22, li. 105 f.) that the KaithvelUn 
(fifioup corresponds XQ tho ancient Vannio is scarcely 9 uppoi ted 
by what little we know of Vanmo lehgion (see aife A&mrnia 
[V annic]) It is equally doubtful whether the Hittiles (cx,v ) can 
be rejg:ardBd as akm to the modern nobtAryan Caucasians, 
despito bis avijiunentg (i, 23, 2(1, 197, n, 64) 

the Morgan, U. pi xir, (‘Oaito ethuograplnque duCaucase 
au 1 ^ 1 ’ ^P‘ole de nohe ^re ^ 

, Y above, p, 4S3, . < ^ : 


to its foes; but the pximibive savageiy, with a 
low giade of civilization, was duven by invadeis 
of highei type to the leee&ses of the Caucasus, 
wlieie it still lingeis, commingled with lemmia 
conccs and inlluences of the noblei lehgions of 
Zoioastiiamsm, Oluisfcianity, and Muhammadan- 
ism 

LimuAitJEB — The pnncipal hteinture on the paganism of 
the Caucasian tribes (chiefly m Eussian) has boon surnmarmod 
by G Meizbacher, Aus den Ilochi egxonen des KaukawSt 
2 vols , Leipzig, 1901 (cap ch xni for the Svanetians, and ii\ 
xxvii foi the Kheisius, Pslmvs, and Tushes) Nothing of 
impoitaiice on tins subject has appealed since, of eailiei 
liteiature not specified by Meizbacher, nienfciou umy be made 
of M Kovalevsky, ‘ Om dyrkan af foifadien hos de kaukasiska 
folken,' in J mcr, 1888, pp 111-122 Foi the scanty classical 
accounts of the Caucasus and its inhabitants see B Latyshev, 
Septhica et Caucaaica e vetai ibu$ set ipto) thus Gtttcis et Laiinis, 
2 vols , Petiograd, 1893-10U6 Foi ethnology and ancient 
history see esp E Chantie, Rechetches anthropologiquea 
dans le Cauease^ 4 vols , Pans, 188C-87 , J de Morgan, 
3/1 ',.1071 seienUjique au Crtiwaic, 2 vols, do 1890, S 
Zaborowski, ‘Le Oaucase et les Caucasiens,’ in jRcowe an 
iht Qpolog^qu,e^ xxiv [1914] 121-133 LOUIS H. GBAY 

TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS.— The 
conception of a tutelaiy guardian geniuw or guiding 
spiiit believed to protect and watch ovei certain 
persons and objects appears to arise as soon as 
the poweis of obseivation and geneialization aie 
sufficiently developed to bung about a systemati/.ed 
scheme by which natural phenomena come to be 
divided into classes and assigned to parfciculai 
departmental deities and spiiits In some cases 
high gods are associated with special functions — 
eg i in Mexico, wheie Tlaloc is legaided as the 
god of lain and water, and theiefoie has the special 
office of fei lihzmg the eai fch ^ But moi e f 1 equently 
it IS tho niiineious spirits by which piimitive man 
supposes himself to be smiounded that become the 
pations 01 guardians of individual men Any 
oxtiaoidmaiy event that demands the help of an 
intervening agent piovides the impetus to penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of the supernatuial 
powers and to establish a more intimate alliance 
with them Thus, to the primitive mind, the 
constant motion of watei is con ti oiled not by 
natural law but by some suneinatuial agency 
icsident within the stream. At fust it appeals 
simply as a mystic impersonal foice, but, as the 
mind becomes capable of more dehiiite ideas, the 
conception of a spiritual being having peibonality 
IS evolved. 

The Trojans, c g , originally regarded a saoied river as con 
taming mana \q v ), and, in consequence, they saoiificed a bull 
to tho stieam by tin owing the animal into the water whole and 
entile *In later times, when the> had leached the animistic 
Binge, an altar was erected by the side of the river on which a 
bull was offeied, the belief being that tlie spiut in the water 
came out and consumed the essence of the sauiflco 

As soon as the notion of a local spiiit allied Lo a 
natural object is developed, the desire to seek the 
aid of the Supoi natural being speedily follows 
The Iroq^uois at their festivals thank the good 
fapmts and eveiy object that ministers to their 
wants foi the assistance lendeied by theni.^ In 
process of time a tutelaiy guardian genius is 
assigned to eveiy individual, whose special function 
it IS to guide, protect, and warn the man xmder 
his oaie. This guaidian spirit may be acquired in 
vaxious ways and take dhleient foiins. It may 
leveal itself at birth, or may await the ‘crisis^ 
leached at pubeity. It may be the spirit of some 
ancestor 01 great chief or mighty magician , or it 
may belong to a deity whose dwelling is not with 
men. From these spirits tlie personal name and 
even the nature of an inilividual aie frequently 
leceivoch and to them man naturally looks for 
guidance and pioteoiion. 

1 H H Bancroffc, NR lii 824, 

B 0 James, RHmiii'Ve Ritual and Beliefs bondon, 1917, 
p. 226 

8B, a 205, 
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I. Forms of guardian spirits. — (a) Placmta — 

Among the Koohoos, a primitive tube of Sumatia, the navel 
string and afterbiith ‘are the good spirits, a soit of guaidian 
angels of the man who came into the woilcl with them and who 
lives on eai th , tliLy are said to guard him fiom all evil Hence 
it is that the Kooboo always thinks of his navel string and aftei 
biith before he goes to sleep or to work, or undertakes a 
journey ’ i If he were not to think of them, he would depiive 
himself of then care The Battas, anothei tribe of Siimatia, 
believe that each man, in addition to his external soul, has 
‘two invisible guaidmn spirits (his haka and agi) whose help 
he invokes m great danger , one is the seed by which he was 
begotten, the other is the afteibirth, and these he calla leapec 
tively his elder and his younger brothei ‘S 

Among the not them tubes of Oential Australia the navel 
string 18 frequently out off with a stone knife and, with the 
aftei birth, hidden in a hole in the ground oi some other con* 
cealed spot, the belief being that, woie it not preserved, the 
child would die, since it is thought to contain its spirit ^ Ileie 
we find the genu of the belief which, in its nioie developed 
form, attributes to the placenta, etc , the function of a 
tutelary genius 

In Iceland it is an ancient belief that ‘ the child’s guai diaa spirit 
or a part of its soul has its seat In the chorion oi fmtal mem 
brane, which usually forms part of the afteibirth, but is known 
as the caul when the child happens to be bom with it Hence 
the ohoiion was itself known as the fglgiaoi guardian spii it 
It might pot be thiown away under the open sky, lest demons 
should get hold of it and work the child haim thereby ' If it 
were buried under the threshold whei e the raolher stepped over 
it when she lose fiom bed, the child m after life had a guardian 
spirit m the shape of a bear, eagle, wolf, o\, or boar * 

(b) Animals — Not infieqiiently a man’s guard- 
ian spiiit la thought to manifest it&elf undei the 
foim of an animal 

Among the Ibans or Sea Bayaks of Borneo the nga'tong^ or 
spirit helper, after having in a dream appeared in human form, 
makes himself known in the likeness of an animal ‘ On the day 
after such a dream the Ibaii wanders bhiough the jungle looking 
for signs by which he may reoogni/e his "Nyaiong,” and if an 
aninml behaves in a manner at all unusual, if a staitled deei 
stops a moment to gaze at him before bounding away, if a 
gibbon gambols about persistently in the tiees near him, if he 
comes upon a bright quartz ciystal or a strangely contorted 
root or creeper, that animal or object is for him full of a myste 
nous significance and is the abode of his “ Nyaiong ” It does 
nob, howevei, follow that every Iban has a nqa'tonq Many a 
young man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in some wild and lonely spot and Jives for some days 
on a very restricted diet, hoping that a ngarong will come to 
him in his dreams, bub only ono m 60 oi 100 men is fortunate 
enough to have his wish giatified When the ngaroiig bakes on 
an animal form, all individuals of that species become objects 
of special regard to the Iban, and he will not, of course, kill or 
eat any such animal Even if the ngarong changes its foira, 
he will continue to respect the species in which it first appeared 
The cult may spread through the whole family, the ohiidien 
and grandchildren being under an obligation to respect the 
animaWorm to which the ‘iigarong belongs 

Among the Omaha Indians an animal as e guardian spirit is 
assigned to every man at puberty, and so close is the bond 
uiuUng thorn that the man is supposed to acquiie the qualities 
of the creature that is his guardian If, in the vision which 
determines his tutelary genius, he sees an eagle, he will have a 
keen and piercing foresight , if, on tho othei hand, it is a bear 
that appears to mm, he will be slow and clumsv and theiefoie 
likely to be killed in battle c This belief, that a man acquiies 
the nature of the animal that is his guardian, has led the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia to perform a mimic 
battle before setting out on the warpath, in which each man 
portiayson his body and imitates the sounds of his guaidian 
anitnal.7 Similarly in W, Africa, when a man is initiated into a 
secret society, the animal that he sees m his dieara during his 
‘ magic sleep * becomes hi« guardian spirit or patron s 

In Central America naguahsm s is one of tbe ancient forms of 
worship which still flourish. It ‘ consists in choosing an arntnal 
as the tutelary divinity of a child, whose existence will be so 
closely connected with it, that the life of one depends on that 
of the other/ The ammal is selected in one of three ways— (1) 
by priestly divination , (2) by bho father and friends drawing 
ammal figures on the floor of a hut at the mothei 'a confinement, 
the figure that remains at the moment of delivery being the 
guardian ; (3) by noticing the bbd or beast flisfc seen by the 
watchers after the confinement w Sometimes a child's mguat 
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1m discovered by me uis of a calendiii, in which all tho names, 
places, and piovincos of beasts, buds, fish, atais, etc , are 
lecoided Some of these horoscopes have a wlieel painted on 
them , otheia portray a lake siu rounded by the naqudls in the 
foi m of various animals i This method-- employing astiological 
calculations based on a written document — is obviously a later 
development of naguahsm 

Among the Algonqums of N Amenca the tutelary genius is 
known as a mauiiu, oi siiptinatuial being, associated with 
stream «i, cataiaots, rooks, mountains, and foiests In nearly 
every case it manifests itself under the fprm of a be.ist, bird, or 
reptile of untanny appeaiance, although occaaionally it assumes 
human propoitions At the age of pubei ty joutha are made to 
retire to a solitary place to undei go a period of fasting The 
first thing that appears in a dream to the novice is legaided as 
his guardian spirit, to whom ho looks m after life for guidance 
and pioLecfcion The man destined to be a warnor will haven 
vision of an eagle or a bear, a seipent will appear to the futuio 
medirme man, a wolf to the huntoi To complete the bond, a 
poition of the guaidiaii is worn about the person, which la 
regarded rather as an embodiment than as a repiesentablve of a 
supernatuial powei It therefore bGcins that the guaidmn 
spiut IS only one ot a laige class of spnits to which tho common 
name of maniiu is given 3 The same belief la found among the 
Iioquois and Unions, the genu being called oJciee or 
instead of Tmnitu 


2. Functions of guardian spirits — (a) Tho 
relation of gucmdian spiiits to totems, — Among 
soma of the Algonquin tribes a man’s guaidian is 
identical with Inscian totem, bufc, since the foimer 
belongs solely to an individual, while the lattei is 
the inherited possession of eveiy member of the 
clan, the tutelaiy genius cannot be explained in 
teims of totemibin The similaiity between the 
clan totem and the guardian spirit nas led several 
anthiopologiststo derive the one from theothei.^ 
On this hypothesis the clan totem is simply the 
guaidian spiiit of an ancestoi, who acquiiod it for 
himself m a dream at puberty, and thiough his 
mduence and ciedit succeeded in transmitting it 
by inheritance to his descendants, who foim a clan, 
and legard as their totem the animal in which the 
tutelaiy genius manifested itself 
Thus, in the case of the Iban, Hose and MoDougall think that 
‘it SEBtna difllculb to deny the name “ individual totem ** to the 
species* comprehended under the name of ^gavoTig SnxnJarly 
when ‘ all the niembera of a man’s family and all his descendants, 
and, if he be a chief, all the members of the community ovoi 
which he rules, come to shaie m the benefits confeued by his 
Ngaiong, and in the feeling of respect for it and in the peiform 
ance of utea in bonoui of the fapemes of animal in one mdlvldiial 
of which it is supposed to reside In such eases the species 
approaches vei y closely tho clan tot^m m some of its varieties ’ ^ 
Unfortunately, however, foi this theory, on the authors’ own 
evidence thoic are no signs of clan totommm in Borneo » 


Koi support of this view of tho oiigiu of totem- 
ism {q,v ) its advocates aie diiven to vaiious 
Ameiicau theoiies sucli as those of F Boas, who 
thinks that the totems of the Indians of Biitish 
Columbia have been developed fiom the personal 
mmitu , and of Alice C Irietcher, who is led to 
a similai conclusion by a study of the totems or 
tbe Omaha tube In this connexion, however, ifc 
should be lemembered that, while it it. perfectly 
true that guardian spuits .aie occasionally inheiited 
among ceitam N American tribes, and not acquired 
for each individual separately and therefoie in 
process ot time may become the totems of the clans, 
yet, since inherited guaidian spirits are usnahy 
icgardedas less powei ful than those aoquued by 
individuals, 8 they are haidly likely to be taken 
over as the protectors of the clan Moieover, 
theie IS no evidence foithcommg that a toteimc 
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TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS 


clan lia^ actually giown up in this way eitliei m 
Ameixca or elsewhoie ‘Whore the original ooiuli- 
Uonh tue supposed to be typically manitesbed—e q , 
m the Banks Islands ^ — no tiaoe ronmnis of the 
existence of clan toteniisin, except peihapg in a 
few veiy doubtful suivivals m seeiet societies 
Again, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
m Ameiioa and the PaoifiCj as compared witli 
Austiaha, ive ale dealing with a i datively 
advanced, not to say degeneiate, form of totem- 
ism,^ and that this * Ainoncan theoiy/ as we may 
call it, of the oiigxn of the institution lestsentiiely 
upon a few cases deiived fioin the N Ameiicjan 
Indians In Austiaha, wlieie the custom is seen 
m a much more piimibive foim, theie is no cm 
deuce of guaidian spirits becoming clan totems, 
while m Afiica extamples aie also wanting. We 
theiefore conclude that the theory which seeks the 
oiigin of totemiam in the peisonal guaidian spiiits 
of individuals is devoid of pi oof, at any latu in the 
present state ol oui knowledge 
(6) GiULTdia,n spirits of houses and villages — 

In moat of the W, African tubes thcie ig a clasg of aiiccbtral 
spirits called ‘the well dlspoaed ones/ whose function Is to pio 
tect and benefit their paiticular village or family, acting m 
conjunction with the \illayo or family fetish It la siippowed 
that the spirit of a man Ungers about a house some time aftoi 
hia death, and, although it is able to injure she childicii and 
otheisb} embiaeing them, it performs the offleo of a guaidian 
to the family by keeping off evil spirits » 

The Kenyaha recognize a minor deity called Bali Atap, who 
‘ protects the house against sickness and attack, and is called 
upon in cases of madness to expel the evil spuit possessing the 
patient A rude wooden image of him stands beside the gang- 
way leading to the house from the liver’s bunk , it holds a 
gpoar m the nght hand, a shield in the left , it cairies about its 
neck a fringed collai made of knotted etnpy of rattan , the 
head of each room ties on one such strip, making on it a knot 
for each member of his loomhold * Another god. Ball Utong, 
brings prospQxity to the house 4 
‘InTonqum every village chooses its guardian spirit, often 
in the form of an animal, as a dog, tiger, cat, or seipent,^ 
although occasionally a human being la selected ® The Khonda 
have tutelary deities of house, village, groves, etc , which 
survive in the later Hinduism The Rigveda recogniyea 
Vastoahpati, the ‘lend of the house,’ to whom the law^i orcleis 
oblatjons to be made This Vodic divinity is associated by \V, 
Wmdisoh with Vesta and Hostia, and compared to the Oeltio 
vassus^ 'vassaUus, oiiginally ‘house-man,’ and thus associated 
with the ‘king of the housemen*? In Hinduism, how- 
ever, a female doity, Jaia, la assigned to the guardianship of 
the house. Although she is lepresented as a detnoniao power, 
she IS friendly towards her votaries, provided that she is wor- 
shipped with inoonse, food, dowers, and so forth 
The Am US have a fetish call eel Inso, invested with life, 
whose function is to look after the health and gonoral well- 
being of the family, Hig special dwellmg-plaoB is in the north- 
east corner of the hut, at the back of the family heirlooms. 
Occasionally, in times of trouble, he is brought out fiom his 
corner, stuck in the hearth, and theie piajed to by the head 
of the family He is supposed to have been sent down from 
heaven to be the husband of the goddus of fire, and to help 
her to attend to tho wants of men, and therefore he ig called 
* the ancegfcial governor of the house/ 8 

Offerings to g:uardtan spiriis.—SincG guaidian 
spirits exercise such a powerful inflixence over the 
lives and destinies of men, it is not surprising that 
they are frequently the recipients of oiferiugs to 
appease their wiath or secure their favoui and 
beneficence. 

The Thai of Indo China, e g , offer firstfruita of iicO at harvest 
to the guaidian spiut of the family before the household par- 
take of the new crop, Besides the ffiatfrdts at harvest, ’the 
guardian spirit lecolves some of the pnrohed giain in spring ’ at 
the time when the ffrab thunder of tno season le heard ’ when 
all 18 ready, the rice is served up together with fish, which 
have been caught for the pm pose, on a table set m a comer 
which IS sacred to the guardian fcpirit. A prleat drones out a 
long invitation to the spuit to come and feast with hia children ; 
then the family sits down to tne table and consumes the offer- 
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ingg At the close of the banquet the daughtci in law of tho 
deceased ancesbm [t « tho gu uchaii] hangs up a basket contain 
mg lice and hsh foi his use in the comer, after which she 
closes tho shiine foi anothin ycai ' l Ttie same people behove 
that large animals of tho foioi>t — wild oxen, buffaloes, 
ihinooeiogts, elephants, etc -—have thou gu udiazi spirits, and, 
in consequonoe. the piudont huiiLci la caieful to exoioivo tho 
invisiido guardians so that tliey may nob luim him when he 
eats the flesh of tlie animals killed in the ohaso Bpuits aio 
also supposed to guaid the oltaungs to whicli tho doei come 
by night to dunk, and the hunter inubt saoufiro a fowl to them 
from tune bo time in Older to aecuie his piey- A similar 
custom pievails among the Indian tubes about Oieen Bay, 
Lake Michigan Bveiy oieature is regaidtd as having a pai 
tioulai guaulian spiut, and theieforo, when a joung girl beweel 
a mouse to eat it, her futlier first fondled it tendeily to appease 
the who has chaige of mice, in oidm that his daughten 
miglit not suffei ftoin hex meal J 

Among tho Ewe speaking natives of Togoland (\V' Afiica), 
befoie the new yams aie eaten, ‘evexy house fatiier takes a xaw 
piece of yarn and goes with it to hia loom (ar/iaiix) and piajs 
“Maj tbeArtiflicrs take this yam xnd eat! When they pr'io 
tiaeitheu axt, may it piospei I “ Again he lakes a xaw yam and 
goes with it iindci the house door and piajs " 0 my guaidian 
spirit {(tllama) and all ve gods who pay heed to this house, 
come and eat jams! When I also eat of them, may I remain 
healthy and nowheie feel pain May ray housemates all remain 
healthy I" Aftei he has invoked their piotection on his family, 
he takes a cooked yam, crumbles it on a stone, and mixes it 
with red oil With this mixtuie he goes again to his loom and 
pi ays as before * Again, he oxumblea a cooked yam and piaja 
first at the entiancc of the homestead, then undei tho houso- 
door ‘ He of my guaidian gods und he of tho watch eis of tho 
house who likes not vanis mixed with oil, let him oome and 
take the white yam from my hand and eat 1 

Among the Kayans of Borneo and several of the Afilcan 
tribes lb is custonmiy ab sowing a rice-field to reserve a ceitaiu 
poition at the entiancc foi the guaidian spuits, who at harvest 
are Invited to oome and take their ehaio Ifc is supposed that 
they will content themselves with eating the gram in tlieu 
private pveseivea and not poach on the crops destined tor tho 
use of man e 

*In the Teminber and Tiraoi laub Islands, East Indies, the 
flisb-fruits of the paddy, along with hve fowls and pigs, are 
offered to the matmaiei or spirits of ancestors, ' wnioh aie 
worshipped as guaidian spiiits or household gods *8 The 
Yorubas of the Slave Coast sacrifice fowls to tneli guardian 
spirit (olon), which la supposed bo dwell In the head, by mixing 
some of the blood of the animal with palm oil and rubbing it on 
the forehead ? The tindalo in Florida, one of the Solomon 
Islands, aie also approached by saonfice on ceitain occasions— 
e g , before a planting, a voyage, or a fight 8 The N American 
I Indians offer dogs and horses to the ‘medicine bag,’ to which 
I they look for safety and protection through life 9 

Among some of the Algonquin tribes, when a 
man’s guardian spirit is identical with hia clan 
totem, should he be compelled to kill the aacio- 
I sanot animal, due apology would bo paid to it 
befoie destioying it, ceitain poifcions of the flesh 
being pieserved as an offeixng to the ynayi/xdo 
(guardian) Heroin again lies an important dis- 
tinction between a tutelaiy genius and a totem, 
even when the two are insepaiable. The foimei 
18 regarded as ao intimately associated with an 
individual that prayers and saciihces may witii 
impunity be olfered to xt, but the latter is more 
closely concerned with the food group or clan and 
thereioie is beidom the lecipient of ofieiings from 
individuals. Apart fxom the evidence of Carl 
Streiilow, that the hymn which is sung at the 
intiGlimma of the kangaroo dosciibes the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos inoreaso,^^ the act of oblation can haidly 
be said to form a pait of the totemic ntes in 
Australia— the home of the most elementary form 
of totemism,^® We therefore conclude that tutelary 
gods and spuits have arisen out of animistic ana 
tlieistic conceptions rather than fiom ideas eon- 
neoted with totemism, although it is undoubtedly 
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tine that in Aineuca the doctime of the dan 
totem has developed side by side with that ot the 
guaidian spiiit conceived as an animal F.lse- 
whole, liowevei, the pation spiiit is niucli inoie 
closely allied to amimsm and thoisin 'Wheievei 
aniniistic conceptions piovail, thoie the notion of 
a tiitelaiy genius will bo found in some form oi 
othei As spiiits give pi rice to gods, the spiiitual 
guide and piotectoi or individual men has his 
place m the pantheon, till in the Chiisiian Ohuicb 
Iho doctiinc <)f a guardian angel watching ovei, 
succouring, and defending the iaithfnl on eaith is 
laised to a highei and more spnitual level ‘ Aie 
they not all in mistering s pints, sent foith to do 
seiviee foi the .sake of tlmm tliat shall inherit 
salvation’’ (He This is the function of the 

guardian angels m the KT , they aie to lead men 
safely to the kingdom of heaven by helping them 
to attain .salvation 

It IS not tlie Biblical conception that angels aie 
the peisonihcation of natuio poweis, oi meiely the 
means of seeming the favour and Iielp of supei- 
natural beings They are consistently lepiescn ted 
as a body of cieated spiiitual beings mtei mediate 
between God and man (Ps 8®), whose function it is 
to act as messengeiR to mankind or attendants 
upon God’s throne (Bn P‘5 91^^ 103^^ Is 6, 
Gn 16, Jg 13, Lk Jerome thinks that 

every individual, wheUiei baptized oi not, has 
from lus huth an angel commissioned to guaid 
lum,^ while Clnysostom ® and Basil hold that only 
the baptized en;|oy the piivileges of having a 
tutelary angel. Thomas Aquinas teaches that 
only the lowest oiders of angels are sent to men, 
and therefore they alone aio guaidians.® No 
doubt the Biblical account of the mimstiy of 
angels was inheiited fiom the Avoild-wide doctrine 
of tutelary gods and spirits, and to an extent influ- 
enced by it, but at the same time it is evident that 
the line of development has been on a highei and 
more siniitual level. 

LiTnaATURB —The authontieB are quoted in the footnotes 

E 0. James 

TUTIORISM.— See Rigorism, Probabilism. 

TWINS. — ^The birth of twins m the human 
species is an event so unusual that it has almost 
eveiy where drawn popular attention and evoked 
expressions of emotion, varying fiom extreme 
tenor thioiigh the whole gamut of fear, re- 
pugnance, Buspicion, anxiety, peipiexity, hope, and 
joy. The fust impulse seems to bo to legard twins 
as unnatmal and monstious, and therefoie as por- 
tending evil. The unfoitunate babes and their 
m othei have been looked upon as guilty of a 
serious oiime — a crime calculated to call down the 
vengeance of the higher powers Accordingly 
they must be at once put to death, and the offence 
repudiated and cleared from the land. Or their 
birth has been taken to be a message fiom the 
divinity conveying a warning of impending evil, 
only to be thrust aside % their immediate 
slaughter or by a variety of supeistitious obser- 
vances, intended by abstinence and humiliation to 
avext the threatened calamity. 

I- Tabu of twins; its mitigaiioh, ceremonies, 
and superstitions. — Among the peoples by whom 
this view of the biith of twins has been taken aie 
those of Australia, the East Indian Archipelago, 
nearly the \vhoIiM>£ Africa, the greater part of the 
aboxiginal population of America, the population 
of the norfli-ea^t of Asia, the noa-Aiyan tribes of 
India, and the backward classes^ ana populations 
of Europe. In ancient times similar beliefs are 
. repoited of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 
' '3' Qo-mim i>n MaU 
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Aiyan population of India, and the Egyptians 
Wheie the siipeistition has the fullest powci both 
mother and childion aie at once put to deatli 

A typical illustiaiton of this pioeeultiij; is found among’ tho 
Noffio population of the Nigei Delta Jbveii when tho motlun 
IS allowed to live, Uip b( comes an ouUa‘'t uid miiat pass the 
rest of hei davB in the lotesi If she voiitmes neai atown oi 
village, any iiaths that she may uso will be dehled and unfit foi 
the inhabitants ‘ She must not dimL from the same api ing or 
waiei supplii as her own people , she must not touch anything 
helonging to them The consequence is that tho inothera of 
twins simply die from hungci and cxposui c, oi they take their 
own lives ’ A slave woman is the professional killer of twins 
She takes each child by the feet and the luck and bicakfl its 
back acioss her knees ‘ Tho bodies are then placed m an 
cat then pot and taken into a dense pait of the bush and theio 
left to be devoured by wild aiumnls and insects In some parts 
of thisdietiict the chiJdien are not killed, but simiilj- thrown 
into the bush to be devoured ‘ It is no wondei that ‘ May you 
become the mother of twins 1 * is reckoned a frightful cutse, and 
quauelling women do not need to utter it m woida • it is 
sufficient to hold up the fist, laiaing the inde\ and middle 
finger in a V foun, and the gesture is understood i 

The Negro peoples of W. Afiica aio very severe 
against the onence of giving birth to twins 

Among- the Ibo such an event defiles the whole quartei, tho 
inhabitants of which * are obliged to throw away all the half 
burnt firewood, the food cookod and tho watoi brought In the 
previous night^verything, in a word, in the shape of nourish 
ment, solid oi liquid.' 3 

Mitigation of the law haa, however, taken place 
The mothei is not always put to death oi (iriven 
into the foieat to die oi hungei and exposure At 
Arebo in Benin, if hei husband be a man of 
wealth, hemay ledeem her with anothei victim." 
Moie generally there are provided ‘ Uvin-towna ’ — 
cities ot refuge, to which these unfoitunate women 
may escape, oi to which they can go when expelled 
fiom their own homes There tliey must lesido 
for a time to undeigo purification The jiciiod is 
stated by Mrs. B. Amaux-y Talbot,* speaking of 
the Ibibios, near tho mouth of the Crona Biver, to 
be twelve moons. This, we may be suie, is the 
least penance that can he miposed on them 

Leotiaid writes that *tho women, looked on as unoloan for 
the lesb of their livas, aie obliged to reside in vllHgea, which 
are knowm as Twiu-towns, or the habitations of defiled women, 
appointed foi that paibicular purpose From this time forth 
the husband, whethoi he be head of tho house oi not, fs 
obliged to mam tain a wife who has beea so defiled ; although 
at the same time he is strlctiy forbidden to cohabit oi to have 
any dealings with her, being, as he is in every leligions and 
personal sense, human and spiritual, divoiced fiom her But 
in spite of the fact that to him, as well as to all the members of 
his or her community, the woman la unclean and therefore 
tabu, the penalty of death being inflicted on both in the event 
of their breaking the law in this dliecbion, she is allowed to 
form connections, but on no account to mairy witli strangers, 
or men belonging to outside communities, and the oftsiuing 
resulting fiom such inteicouiso becomes, as a mattoi of couiflo, 
the propel fcy of hm husband, or the head of the house. . , 

But m the event of the defiled -woman herself bearing twins 
again, these must be destioyod unknown to any one For, If 
known, the probabilities are that the death of tho mother 
would bo demanded by the household and tlic community as 
well. Or if not 1 filed, she would bo driven into the bush and 
left to die, although, if discovered by a sfiangei, he is at 
libel ty to claim hei as his own property, — that is at least if ho 
feels inclined to run the nsk of a venture so truly provoentivo 
of offence 'O 

In Ibani, westward of the Ibibio country, the mother was, 
and perhaps Is still, quarantmed in an out of fche-way hut for 
sixteen days, after which she went thiough a ceremony of 
purification by the priests The father, or head of the house, 
was required to offbr certain sacrificeR The tlireatened evils 
were thus averted, and tho purified inofcber was then received 
back into the family circle, 0 Among the Ibiblos, however, if 
the mother die in childbirth of twins, she may hot be carried 
to burial by the ordinary door of the hut or along the ordinary 
paths of the village j she la borne through a hole Inoken for the 
purpose m the wall of the hut and along a path specially out 
through toe buah. ’ 
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The lot of the cluldien ni Kigeiia and adjacent 
ooxintncs has also been mitigated, to the extent 
that one only of them is now in most places put to 
death 

Th<» Bassaii of Togolaud, e g jpiesoive the boy if the twins 
ai8 of ditfereni se^^oa, oi the sUonger of the two if of the same 
sex, and hiiry the othei nlive in a big pot A fowl is offei ed 
nnd cut in two HaU of it is bm icd with the condGwued twin 
as a reminder to the latter of its close rehitionyhip with the 
amvivnn^ twin, so th fib the Bpiiit of the bniied child may not 
avenge itself on the survivoi Subsociiiently born twins are 
both buried alive Women who have borne twins, though 
apparontlj not driven away, are not allowed to take part m the 
ngiicultuial laboui (a wonian^s special work) of sowing and 
harvest, until the doad twin has leappeaied as a subsequent 
child 1 

A aimilai mod lO cation of the children’s fate Is found among 
the Bantu fciibos On the Lower Oongo one of the twins is often 
neglected and starved to death The reason given for this is 
that the mother does not like the extra tiouble involved in 
caring for the two , but it is doubtful whether this is a sufficient 
explanation When a twin dies, or is thus starved, it is buried 
at cross loads, like a suicide or a man slruc k by lightning A 
piece of wood is caived into an image of a child and put with 
the live twin, that tho latter may not he lonely , and if the 
fleoond child die, the image is buried with it ^ The custom of 
giving the Bumvoi a wooden figuio in place of the twin that 
dies Ijb also found among the Negio Yoiubas and other W 
Afiican tubes, both Negroes nnd Bantu It is said to keep the 
siuvivor from pining foi the deceased, and to give the spuit 
of the deceased o habitation 3 ’Phia aiises fiom the special 
sympathy alleged to exist between twins, of which we shall find 
illustrations elaewheie 

Twins aie regaided by tho Kafirs of the south west as 
seal ccly human, and thcii mother is taunted ivitli the disgiace 
Yet, until Ohaka stopped the custom, a twin was specially 
sought out, ns being teaxlees and wold, to lead an attacking 
army m war Among the Zulus twins are not counted in the 
number of children One of the twins is always killed, remain 
mg of coarse nameless Nor is the suivivor given a name until 
he is about sixteen years old, but before he is circumcised If : 
the auivlvor die, he 1b not allowed to be mourned, for fear of 
angeling the a 7 natnngo (the ancestial spnita) If both twins 
are hidden, and so preserved, it is deemed they aie united by j 
sympathy as one flesh , and, if one dm afterwards, he must not I 
be mourned, lest the other should suffer ^ To the Basukumn, I 
or Bagwi, south of Lake Victoiiu Nyanza, tho birth of twins is ^ 
a great calamity, foretelling as it does a piolonged drought and | 
great suffeimg among men and cattle, Consequently, when 
other means fail to produce rain, twins, if they can be found, 
are put to death 6 I 

In British E Afiica the Aklkuyu and tho Akamba also re- 
gard the bnth of twins as very unlucky , and the babes are, or 
perhaps one of them is, killed and thrown into the bush 
Among the AkiUuyu, however, the ban is limited to a first par- 
fcuution , In such a case the twins are believed to pi event then 
mother from bearing again But, among both the Akikuyu and 
their ethnically allied neighbours tho Akamba, the birth of 
twins to a cow la deemed still inoie dmstious Accoidmgly 
tho calves are, or at least one of them is, always slaughteied, 
and among the Akamba the cow also, while the Akikuyu 
content themselves with putting a necklace of cowues, doubt 
less by waj of amulet, round her neck What is no doubt a 
modern alleviation permits one of the twin childien to be given 
to a family of a different clan, becoming thus the child of that 
family, all relationship with its natiual parents being severed. 
Another alternative among tho Akamba, as likewise among tho 
Nilotic Negio Dulkas, piescrihea tho pubatilution of goats for 
tho sacrifice of the babes b 

The neighbouring Nanffi, a Nilotic Negio tribe, look upon the 
buth of twins as an inauspicious event, and the mother as 
unclean foi the lest of hei life Doubtless in earlier days she 
was put to death or expellod from the community, Even now 
her liie must be a burden to hoi ' She is given her own cow, 
and may not touch the milk or blood of any other am raid She 
may enter nobody’s house until she has sprmkleil a calabashful 
of wafcei on the qiottnd , and she may never crobs the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again * fecial names, as ia often the case, are 
given to the children ? The El Konyi, a branch of the Nandi, 
in the Elgon district, have rendoied her lot a little Icbs in- 
tolerable But even theic she is shut up foi a vtffiilc in the hut, 
and elaborate punfleatory oeiemomesmustbeperfoimed with 
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n medicine man's assistance befoi e she is released Even if a 
cow produce twin calves, ceremomes aie peifoimed, and they 
me ledeemed with the slaughtei of a sheep i 

In both N. and S Ameuca Uio custom of putting 
twins, 01 at least one of them, to death seems to 
have been nniveisaL 

The abougines of tho northein part of tho upper basin of the 
River Amazons allege a curious rc ison foi then dislike of twins 
To give birth to twins is to descend to tho level of tho beasts — 
a thing to he avoided at all costa The unfoitmiate mother 
therefore will leave the second child (or, if of different sexes, 
the gill) m the lonely spot in the hush whithei she has, in 
accordance with custom, reined alone to be deli\eied ^ Tho 
Salivas on the Oimoco call the mothei nicknames, saying she 
Is a rodent Then objections, howevei, seem to go,deepei 
than this , for the feiliva husband believes that the second twin 
13 the oifspi ing of adultery A chief has m fact boon known to 
give one of his wives a whipping in public foi having daiedto 
bung forth twins, and to Uneaten the others With similai con 
sequences if they did the srme ^ From a pastoral letter by tho 
aichbishop of Lima in tlie yeai 1(>49, quoted by von Techudi, 
it appears that the Peuiviana of that date olfeied twins and 
children boin fed first to some huaca, oi supernatural being, 
and ,pieservec] then bodies oi burled them in their houses i 
Othei lOGOids show that the birth of twins was regarded as 
unnatmal and unluck j and demanding saciiflces and ceie 
monies lasting many days ^ The Noi th-Eastei n Maidu of 
California who inhabited the foothills and western slopes of the 
aieira regarded the bnth of twins as an exceptionally bad 
omen Tho mother, it is said, was often killed and the newly 
boiu children wcie eithci buried alive with her body oi burned 4 
Among the Sen of the Oalifornian Gulf ‘triplets aie deemed 
evil monsters and their pioduction a capital ciirac *7 

In Australia the usual leason assigned for kill- 
ing one Oi both twins is the economic reason that 
the mother has not enough milk for them, and 
moreover cannot lear them and also get her food. 
This 13 of a piece with the prevalent custom of 
infanticide, even of a single child, when the mothei 
already has one dependent upon her But among 
some tribes at least it does not appear to be the 
only reason 

Among the Euahlayi the husband suspects his wife of in- 
fidelity, Among the Aruiita, where twins are reported as of 
extremely rare ocounence, they are attributed to two spirit 
individuya enteimg the mother’s body at one and the same 
time By the northern tribes they are destroy ed as something 
uncanny 8 

On the island of Nias twins are unxvei sally 
disliked and dreaded. 

In the province of West Nias it is believed that they will 
grow up evil doers, if a boy and girl, they aie specially evil, 
the one will become a muiderer and the other a poisoner. 
Formerly the younger used to be hung on a tree in a sack, 
theie miserably to polish The Dutch government and miesion- 
aiies, it seems, have put an end to this cruelty But the 
natives are still shy even of the parents The lather gets a 
riest to make a magical image of a board roughly cut in 
uman shape, which la put up m the house as an amulet to 
prevent a second such misfortune Until it is ready, the 
parentis daie not bpeak to anj othei peisons, lest they make 
them sick and give them jaundice , nor will then neighbours 
of the same Umvpong enter the house where tho bnth has 
taken place until the image is put up At Lolowua in East 
Nms both chlldien are thrust alive into a sack, taken far fiom 
the hampoiig and hung up in the bush, together with the after 
birth. Tho house Jn which they have been born is avoided by 
other women, lest they incur the same nnsfoi tune At Lahewa 
m North Nias tho bnth of twins is feaied because it is held 
that, if they are allowed to live, some other membeis of tho 
fannlj must die It i& thus a matter of self defence to put thorn 
to dea'h Their birth is moreover a sign of evil, such as 
failure of haivest, file, epidemics, cattle disease, and the like, 
tlueatening the whole kampong « 
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Among the Kayan of Borneo, the motive allcj^od 
foi expobiiig one of the twirib m llio jungle is to 
piebeive the life of the othei , toi it is believed 
that a aym pathetic bond exists between twins 
* winch lendeift each of fcliem hahic to all the ills 
and nnsfoitiincb that bofnll the otlici 
In JVLxdagaficai also t\\ins weie put to death 

Aiiiony the Antarnlmhoalca tlio oxlusl /oi Lh)s ti^eatinent was 
thit lhe> would lu an\ tuf'C-* the, ui if nut the^ would go m'ld 
01 would booiKM or Utoi attempt the life ol then ijarents In 
tin ]»ovin('c of Inierniait was appuonfcly the custom foimfily 
to kill tho twins SIoic icccntu though this custom was 
abandoned, the paienls weie leqmred to hand one of thorn 
over to a lelitlve, and, if a woman belonging to the ro>al 
fainii> gave birth to twins, both they and the mother were sent 
awaj and lost then lank ^ 

Exposuie 01 muulei by violence is in fact a 
common fate of one oi both < wins— a fate they 
shaie with oil i ex chiklien deemed unlucky, such 
a ‘5 ims'^liapen babes oi, as in Madagascai, those 
born on ceitain days whioli aie subject to tabu 
Giadually, hoMevei, this untoward fate has 
among many peoples, been lightened The twins | 
arc still legal dod as uncanny oi even dangeioiis^ 
but ceieraonies aie peifoimed to ward ofi the evil 

The Ewe of Toeolarid, W Afiican Kegioes, hold them to be 
fetish childitii in that capacity tlitv must not be put to death, 
but they Hill not Ine long, the^ will die and go hack to the 
fetish Meanwhile, ns a maik of distincUon they wear special 
be ids, and then paients set up ni the cornel of the house a 
fetibh of a pan of buffalo horns and in some districts a cai ved 
wooden doll or iiuppet If snv of then km fall sick, piesents 
are bi ought to the twins oi to tiie fetish, and the twins propiU 
ate tho fetish In the foimer Gtnnau administrative distiicl 
of Anec'ho the bnth of twins is the occasion for a feast of eggs 
and beans boiled wiih the leaves of ceitain shiuba to all women 
who have already homo tvvnis—a feast lepeated eveiy yeai 
aftei wax da In the same diatiict tho twin fetish is also invoked 
at a funeial feast on Betting up two posts with a dog's skull 
bound upon them as a * medicine ' At Or eat Be m the distiict 
of Lome land, on the day when twins are born, an old woman 
who has herself borne twins comes and leads the fathei and 
iiiotber out of the dooi, the one to the right, the othei to the 
left in revel se directions round the house and then back into 
the house, In order that the twins may not die Four months 
latei the twins are taken, picceded by two young people play- 
inc; on the flute, to the so called twin market, w here some 
women who have ah eady borne twins are found offering goods 
for sale (though this is not a rcguHi maiket) , and an old | 
woman foimally buys a few things for the twins The object ; 
of this ceremony is to be able to eaj- that the twins have been . 
to maiket, foi, until this is accomplished, the mother cannot I 
leave tho bouse On their letiiin they leoeive their names, j 
and the fother prepaies the name giving feast for the relatives, i 
and also foi those women of the village who have boino twins 
SomebimcB an uuboiu child is piomised as wife to a man con- 
ditionally on its proving a girl If one of the twins be a giil 
thus betiothodbofoie her hufch, the wooer poi foi ms a curious 
cm emony On the day of the bu th, af ter th c circu niambulution 
of the hut by the parents, ho porfoims tho same inarch seven 
times with some glass in his mouth, a hat of palm bast, and 
leaves on his arm Jlaiiy apectatoia witness this ceremony by 
which he ratifies the compact and expi esses his intention of 
niarivlng the girl But he must take caie not to laugh, other 
wise he will go out of Ins mind It is deemed more favouiable 
that both ehildien should bo of the same ae\ It is said that, 
if one of the twins die, the smvivoi caiiiea about foi the leat 
of his life a small wooden figure as a memento of his dead twin ^ 
In another diatilct, among the Konkomha, it is repoited that 
a wedding gives occasion for no feast, es:ocpt when a twin 
marrips, then a great feast takes place, because twins are 
fetish child ion 5 The vailous peoples of TogoJand, indeed, 
attach much importance to the birth of twins Among the 
Ho, a tribe of Ewe, wlien twins, a boy and girl, are bom, 
neither of the paientsmay eat or speak until an elaborate senes 
of pm ifloafcory ceremonies, accompanied by feasting and the 
di Inking of palm wuie, has been performed over tlioin by others 
who are adso parents of twins and who are paid for the rites 
if these customs were onntted, the twins would become 
enp^es To the twins and their parents the flesh of hussar- 
apea and rats is forbidden If any one aiioot a hussar ape, 
The parents of twins are expected to heat him with a stick s 
The exact relation between the hussar ape and twins is difficult 
to determine It has been claimed that the hussai-ape and 
the long-tailed monkey (Afpei Haikre, a spec job of moopiiheetti^) 
are * individual totems* of twins, and that twins may never 
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kill or eat tho latter, whoioab ilit,\ mav Kill, but may not eat, 
tho foi flier Twins while askep ai a said to fto m the shape of 
thohc animals into the fields to cat innive , and if tme &uch 
ucatiuebo killed, the con espendmg twin will die M'hen the 
paienU cultivate land, thev sow a patch with maive foi the 
special behoof of the turns thus changed, that thev maj he able 
to cat the gram, and the patch in question iB nevci hai vested. 
When one of the twins dies, a long-Uik'd monkey is *,onghfc in 
the forest and called by the name of the dccea^iod child into u 
oaHbagh, which is closed as if it were within and bi ought homo 
to be lionouied i These aie not exactly toteiuio supeistitioiis , 
but thej disclose a belief in the identify of, oi at least an 
intnnato personal connexion between, Wins and theso apes, 
such as M'e shall find in British Columbia between twins and 
8 ihnon 

The Akoviewe, another Lwe tribe, have aomowhat similai 
suiieistitiona The fathei of twins is forbidden to eat the flesh 
of hn‘^sai apes, noi miy be eat the lemainaof finifcs eaten by 
tiiose creatui es When the midwife secs that twins aio about 
to be boin, she relinquishes her place as soon ns one is born 
lest she be afflicted with consumption, oi at least a oough which 
will last the lest ot hoi life Certain vegetables and huiis are 
laid in the water wheiewith the mofchei and children are bathed 
A special feast with drinking of palm wine ly provided foi the 
people of the surioundmg villages No piesents must be made 
to one of the twins only, hut both must be iieafced alike 8 
Among another tribe, the Kpeuoe, ncil-h£.r paienfc must leave 
the house until the twin ouatoina have been per foi in ed These 
consist, ns among the Akoi lowe, in the drinking of palm u me, 
which is pioiifled foi all who give the twins cowries, and in 
a feast foi all who come jogethei from the outlying villages 
The parents of twins ah end V bom come togethei to peiform 
the customs and to dunce, and the twins are earned on the 
neck that every one may see that the customs are cairied out 
for them These customs are veiy expensive Twuns must be 
clad alike so long as they are childi en J They must eat yams a 
month eaiher than other people, othenvibc they will die x 
Notwitlistanding tlie practices and beliefs just 
mentioned, the Ewe aie said to looh upon twins 
wit]i favoui 


Foi the Ho the birth of twins is a veiy great joy, it is le 
gaided as hettei than iiches Among the Fo, another tribe of 
Ewe, such bhths arc Iiequent The chfidicn aie legarded m 
childion of Ohoho, a aupeinatuml being wnth whom indeed 
they seem to be identified Not only twins, bub thxeu children 
at a birth aie favoui ed A piayer for tw iiis and triplets is even 
offered on certain oocaaions The labt-horn is looked upon as 
the highest m rank Special names are appropriated to childi en 
thus born Special customs even in eating aie pi escribed to 
the mother A woman who has borne twins wears round the 
neck a chain orstxing of beads ay evidence ot the honourable 
fact Whatever the relation of Ohoho to the twins, he receives 
a cult, and in case of then danger oi serious illness sacrifices 
are offoied A bank of clay is made just outside the entrance 
of the hut, whei e the cult is performed If one of the Iwins ia 
a girl, and she dies before the other, a wooden figure is made 
and stuck beside the clay hank, to prevent the death of the 
boy— a custom disregaided if tho boy happens to die first & 

It must be obvious, fiom those elaboiafce legu- 
lations, that, if the Ewe and their iniinediate 
neighbours favour the liiiUi of twins and ti iplets, 
then joy is not without tienibling. Such biiths 
aie not in the order of natiiie , they aie uncanny, 
equivocal, and, though they may be a blessing, if 
the propel pieeautioiis he not stnetly ohaeived 
they may be quite the levei so Txvins ai c ci edited 

with special connexions with the apiijfc-ivoild 
they aie ietish-childien ; they arc nioie or less 
identified with a supeinatuial being, oi with certain 
of the lowei dnimals whose shape they have power 
to take Another ohservex- in fact says that every 
unusual ox lemaikable event places the Ewo in an 
extraordinary situation with legaid to hia divini* 
ties, so that he must seek by special perfoiniances 
to le-entor into haimony with the uppei woiW; 
consequently tlie birth of twins, as one such event, 
is not a joyous fact, but aix evil omen* 

I The parpjita, ho save, are kept in the hut lor bwenby llv© days 
I or longer, that they may not look on the heavens bfiCoie the 
I twin oustoma have been oardod out, olp either In parents or in 
: the children an unnatural change would take place * they xvould , 
i bocoiue like iron bins— possibly bj the aot of the nghhung-goth 
; whoaa badge or emblem la an Iron bar. The account ha gives 
I of tho oustofne la not identical xn all parwcumia vith those 
already mentioned ; but thejir effect appeals to be the aame, ( 
I and he notes that the details vary from distiiotto district 8 
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Turning fiom the Negxoea to the Baiitu, we find 
Uial ilie ambiguous pobition of twins ib well ex- 
emplified by the Thonga, 

Among thorn the cuslonis varv, as among the Ewe, m chffei ent 
districts, Eoinieily one at least of twins was put to death In 
some places this custom conlinucs , elsewheie their advent is 
a cause of lejoicmg, and women even wish foi twins and heg 
from tho happy mothers a portion of the fat wherewith they 
bmoared their bodice, in the hope by the same means to obtain 
a bimilai result Yet in somo groups (tubes or ‘clans’) svhich 
do not put twins td death tliou bath is considered a special 
dcUlcment The mother is at once lemoved from the diut, 
which is buint together with its contpufcs She is plat ed in a 
shelter behind tho village All the women assemble and start 
out in all diioctions to diaw water m old calabashes from all 
the wells and pools of the neighbourhood As they go, they 
sing nn invocation to the ram, ami on retuinuig they throw' the 
watei over the mothei and babes, who aie fuitber puiified by 
tho medicine man with a drug which ho bag prepared, The 
details of their purification vaiy to some extent, but, until it 
io accomplished, no one in the village is allowed to eat, and the 
following day work jn tho fields is foi bidden, for it would 
prevent the fall of rain The mothei in Uiei shelter outside the 
village Is allowed no communication with the othei inhabitants, 
except possibly one girl who helps her in nuv sing tho twins To 
remove the defilement, she must pass it on, like that of a 
widow, by lueana of Incoiupleto sexual intercourse, to four men 
successively The first thiee of these victims at least will cho 
in consequenCL Aftei each sexual act the medicme-man 
prepares a vaptoiir bath for her. When all four acts aie accom 
plislied, she leturns tohei paiente’ house, and theie entertains 
a lover whoso relations with her result m another child She 
thus completes her purification, and her husband fetches her 
home But in some pUoca she is not admitted tliiough the 
doorway she orawh through a hole made in the back of the 
wall , and the husband i8 subjected to ccilam rites The twins 
themselves are tieated in many respects diffeieiitly from 
oidinary children Usual ceremomes aie omitted , they ave 
weaned earliei ; and theie is a geneial antipathy to them 
Special pi Gcautions to piotect thoui and then mother aicalso 
taken on the occagjon of a ceremonial mourning visit i 

On the other side oi S. Africa, in what was 
German teiufcory, the Hcxeio consider the birth of 
twins as * the gieatesfc and most fortunate event 
which can happen to a mortal Omuhereio.^ 

Both father and ohildien aia specially privileged Yet the 
parents ate immediately placed under a tabu j they may not 
speak or be spoken to, nor have any contact or intercourse 
with any one except those who wait on them, who are known, 
as well as the children and [their paienta, ny the epithet of 
‘ twins '(fipa^a), they me elected from the village j allolothes 
and ornaments are taken off them , and they receive m exchange 
a few old worthless skins Messengexe call together the whole 
* tribe,* and m ei y one musb appear with all hla cattle, else he 
will be bewitched and die The father goes to meet his guests 
and IS receiver!, as if ha were an enemy, with all sorts of 
niiasllea, while the women raise a teruble lamentation This, 
liowevei, is only ceremonial He with the other &pak<t meets 
them at the village, where each of tho visitors brings him an 
offering, and, if male, ‘consecrated* in return by him, i! 
female, by the mother, A hut is then built for the parents, and 
an OK 18 slaughtered, which all the people must taste, beginning 
•with thy pal cuts, and a small piece of tho meat is held to the 
toes of both twins The rcamlning meat is taken to the pni onts’ 
newly built hut, of winch they then take possession, Duiing 
the following days the father goes in procession round the 
village, visiting two oip three houses each day. At every house 
the oeremonies aie repeated the offeiings are made to him, 
the ‘consecration* by him, the slaughter of an ox, tho cooking 
and ritual tasting of its ficah are repeated, and the lemamder is 
carried to big house When he has finished the mroint o£ his 
own village, he eommenoea that of the neighboitnng villages If 
tho meat beoomea too )>lenti!ul, he asks for living cattle Instead 
of slaughtered, and adds them to his own bora Ko one will 
dare to refuse him, Eveiy father of twins has the right to 
represent the chief of the village, when the latter Is absent, m 
bla priestly funotions A tw m boy also possesses all the priestly 
privileges * foi him there is no meat, no milk forbidden, and 
nobody would dare to oui'iB him, When the chief of tho 
vijlago dieg, he inherits tho puestly dignity assooiated with the 
chieftainship 2 

It would seem, tliorofoio, that tho tabu art circles 
tho twins and thou parents not as aooursecl but as 
saored t the curse rests on the ootnnmnity, and tho 
of other Ilegxo pcoplob (T< DeapUgnes, Pl/ttean eenii^ai 
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odeimgs made to tho fdthei and tho ‘consociation* 
he bestows aie intended to aveit it andicstoie and 
ledinte^iate the oidinaiy life 

The Baganda icqaided twins ay due to the direct intervention 
of Mukaya, the god of Lake Victoria Nvanz 1, who was said to 
show hi8 esteem foi certain women in tins manner , and groat 
caie and numbers of tabus weie neies'.arv to lotain his favour 
The position was esidontlv one of gieat tlehcacy , foi any 
mistake on the puib of the parents, or anj sickness tb it befell 
the twins, way looked upon aa the icsult of the god’g auger, 
winch might extend to the whole clan The vvoid ‘(wins' 
might not be menldoned until the iiloswcie at an end J’lie 
persona of the parents weie saoied They vvoic a distinctive 
clresa, and no one might ( ouch tlu m The mother could not go 
out of doom by day without coveung her head No ono was 
allowed to entei the house except tho husband and wife, and a 
few relatives The men and the women ivere lequiied to ontei 
thiough a separate opening cut foi each se\ in the bauk of the 
house The doorway was blocked up The nails and lian of 
both paients were not cut until the ccremomes had all been 
completed, save that at one point in tho iiles the fathers hair 
was Bha\ed in a particulai fashion The ceiemonies weio 
lengthy Thej included the beating of special drums, a louiid 
of visits to the father's and mother’s parents and to the meinbery 
of both clans, at which theie were feasts arid dam ing, i curious 
rite refen ed to below, and a final cereinonml dance by women 
The father during the ceremonies weais on his ankles a miinber 
of smaH bolls, to give notice of his coming and prevent molesta- 
tion He is piivileged to entci any one’s gaidon and take what 
piodiice he pleases to feast his guests* In fact, being unilei the 
god's piotoction, he may do ahnost anithing ho likeb When 
the roremonies are completed, his lahu m not yet ovei For 
this he must waitfuntil he has taken part in the next wai Ho 
must then take the bundle of hair and nails 0! which ho has 
been shoin in his piiiitloation and cram it into the mouth, 01 tic 
it sound the neck, of the flisb enemy he kiUs It la only aftei 
this that he ceases toweai a distinctive dreys and returns (,0 
ordinal y life. The twins themselves remain sacred all then 
lives A special ceremony was peifoimed when a twin went to 
war for the first time and killed a man If twins died m 
infancy, then deaths w'eie announced with a euphemisni and 
they were embalmed, iilaced in a new cooking pot, and bulled 
in waste land Women avoided their giaves lest the ghost 
should enter them and be born again of them There was 
no mourning for them, but, if the ceremonies were incom- 
ploto, they weie continued as though they weie still alive i 
The neighbours of the Baganda, tho Bahima or Banyankolo, 
possess a Twin totem clan Yet among them, oven in the Twin 
clan, twins are the subject of tabu They must not, however, 
be spoken of disparagingly, lest an ancestral ghost oveihear 
and be angry 2 

It US needless to detail the ceremonies to which 
the 'buth o! twins gives occasion among other 
Bantu peoples. Though difieiing among the 
vaiious tribes, they aie all founded upon the feel- 
ing that the birth is an xmeanny event, often 
expies&ly ascribed to 'divine intervention. For- 
tunate it may be for the paients , to tho community 
m general ip is a souxee of peril and ill omen, 
which must be bought oti by gifts and cexemonxes ; 
and, until those eexemomes axe completed, the 
twins and their pax cuts aie as a lule secluded 
fiom intorcouxse with thewoild. Sometnaefo, but 
rax ely, as among the Bushongo of tho Uppei Congo, 
the birth of twins is frankly welcomed as a voxy 
hajipy occuxrence.^ Even wheie genexal lejoicing 
takes place, xt is a joy wiUi trembling The tabu 
IS* enforced ; and fepeoial rites must be'performed to 
restore the noimai lelations of the people, 

Among the Masax, a Hamitic tiibe of F. Afiioa, 
the blith of twins, which la not veiy laie, causes 
the greatest pleasure, especially if both be boys 

To mark their parenlV piido, a thong of leather adorned with 
cowries 18 hung lound the neok of each j and, while the elder ia 
lotfwned by tho mother, the younger is often nvnaodby one of 
hor fellow- wives, Ho tabu and no cmemoiues are reported ^ 

It may be noted bore that, wherever the birth 
of twins, as among the Masai, is stated to be com- 
paiatively fiequent/, they aio roiieivod with moie 
or less favour 

Tho Laituka, a Hilo(*io Nogio l.niio of tho Sudan, among 
whom twuiB are rare, wlulo appaieutli not rogaidmg them pa- 
id Rnaeoc, TIit> Ragaiuhi, Loudon, lOJl, pp fiiff ,81, Hi, 
fiBS, JAl \\\\] 119021 02-35, iP, 53, 00, Aian, ftniOj , cF. 
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eoimlly with dhfavoui, hold tliat they thi eaten initjfoiiune to 
then father If he went hunting buffaloea, he would he lulled 
or wounded , and, if he wounded an antelope, it would escape 
him Ho thorefoie takes piecantions by not leaving the village 
until the spell is bioken by anothei woman healing twins, or 
hiH Wife another child i 

In India and adjacent countiies twma aie genci- 
ally held tn be inau&picious, though thexe are 
difleiencefc m tliib lespect All the peoples, how- 
ever, seem to be agieea that the biith ot twins of 
difloient se\e« is beiions It is held that their 
connexion in the womb has been loo close it has 
been sinful, amounting to pieiiatal incest,® 

Among the inhabitants of the Siamese Malaj States, w’-hile 
twins (a raie o( currenoe theie) are coualdered lucky, it is othei 
wise with tuplets tliey arc accursed 8 in au\ case, it is con 
sidered bj the Kuimi and Kawai of the Central X’rovinces that 
the sympathy between twins is dangeiously close, and various 
rites are adopted to break their connexion, else, if misfoi tune 
or death happens to the one, the othei also will suffer or die 
The Tang Khul Nagas of Assam are divided in opinion Some 
vdlages welcome twins ; otheia object to having among them a 
w'oman who gives biith to more than one child at a time, look 
iD{j(like some of the S Ameilcan tribes) upon hei as a lower 
animal At TJkhrul, if both aie boys, their father la regarded 
as a descendant of some cannibal line like the tigers, and he 
ought to he caiefully watched It is in tei eating to note that 
the villages where they aie welcomed cxmnect them with fiuit- 
fulness of the crops B 

On the island of Celebes it is held by the Macassars and 
Bufjinese that one of twins la often a ciocodile The same 
curious belief is found in Java, wheie it is said that on such 
occasions a double offenng is brought to the ciocodile for hia 
‘humanity' , and at Windesi, Now Quinoa, a stoij is told of a 
w'oman who gave birth to twins, one of them an iguana t The 
Bahnese, at hast among the highest castes, call twins of 
different sexes ‘betrothed ’—a practice which Wilken traces to 
an oiigin fiom a tune when no forbidden degices were vetm 
existence, and when such twins at mainageahle age used to be 
made to marry one anothei The idea, persisting into a Uter 
stage, might account for the imputations of prenatal incest just 
lefeiied to In some of the Moluccas twins aie not legarded 
with favour In these they are often attributed to superfeta 
tion , and m the Babai Archipelago one of them is sent to 
another village— m eaiher days death was piobably its doom 8 
In other islands, on the contrary, they are desued, and aie 
looked upon as the gift of the sKj god or male pimciple,^ 
though they aie even then in some islands banded ovei to 
kinsmen to be brought up. to In the Aaru Archipelago, where 
they aie much desired, they are looked upon as an omen of a 
good kipang and peail haivest.lt The Melanesian peoples of 
ISastern New Guinea regaid twins with disfavour, among the 
Southern Masaim the mother was formeily peimilted to put 
one to death, while among the Noithern Masslmshe n ridiculed 
as a pig Then kinsmen of the Banks Islands, on the other 
hand, favour them , but, if bo\ and girl, they are regaided as 
man and wife Rivers thinks that in formei days such twons 
w ei e probably killed— an oi union suppoi ted by the practice and 
belief of the natives of the Duke of York Islands and New 
Biitain 18 On the W'holc, in the neighbouring Solomon Islands 
twins are liked, m FloiUla Tsland only theie is said to be a 
suspicion of double pattiuiiy, wliilo in Lepeia’ Island they 
are con lectured to ho the gift of a certain suprrnatmal being ' 
named Togaio It may bo furthci mentioned, to i Husk ate the I 
opposite opinions that may be hold by even the same laoi, that ■ 
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in New Irekand, since to be«apoIl a worn tn luighfc cause hei to 
bear twins, it is to be infeiied that they wcu not there desued i 
On the Micionesian island of Yap, in outlici of the Polew 
Aichipelago, one of twins wus given to a lolatlve, elbO t.hey 
would both die — an obvious attempt, as in the MoluccaB and 
fclie Oential Pi minces of India, lo bieak the oorniexion betw een 
them 2 xhe Igorots of the Philippine Islands assign a different 
leasoii for the same custom it is to avoit the evil omen of theu 
birth 4 Xhe Ainus illege tlial one of them would dio 1 

To the Gllyaks of the island of Sakhalin twins iie a somco of 
disquiet, if not of fear tiuch hiiths aie said to be tehkvel} 
common, and usuallj eitbur both boys or both girls One of 
the pair is believed to be offspimg of the Monntam-man, a 
Bupcinatuiai being haunting mountain and fount, with whom 
the peo]>lti aiG i aieful to keep on good teiius 1,1 na child ought 
to he letunied to hia foinndable patent as soon as possible, 
bub, since there la no means of ideutifymg him with cpitamt^ , 
both tw 1 ns must be ti cak'd alike In consequenoe of this oiigin, 
twins a£tei death axe not cremated as other ooipiscs are, foi feai 
that the Mount iin man will punish all who take paib m the 
funeial by loss of then ej-'csighfe Even the paieots have by the 
biith become i elated to the Mountain-man and must bebutied 
also Twins aie believed bo be endowed with supeihuuian 
powers, and are, so long as they live, regarded with teuor 
But those who die eaily are chiefly feared, foi, having relumed 
to tJie supernatural world before they had tinip to become 
accustomed to men and to feel themselves as then likes, they 
have special power to hai m them Their family thei etoro place 
a small model of a Gilyak f/uHe either inside or outeide the 
dwelling and put into it a oaived wooden flgiuo repiesenbing 
the deceased To this flguto they bung off eniigs evciy day of 
portions of thoir own food; and the piactice is continued lor 
thieo geneiatious At last the gieafcgiandchildieii take the 
figure fiom the dwelling to a neighhouriiig mountain with gieat 
ceicraony^and there leave it, and with it a final offLiing of food 
Then for the first time the community feels safe in negiec ting 
any fuither observances On account of ihifl fear of twins, 
women and giila aie strictly foibldden to listen to tales of 
twins, noi may women even accept gifts of buiall household 
fiiimtmc fiom acquaintances who have given birth to twins, 
lest the misfoitune of tains should m eithei case be comiuum 
cated, though this liability does not attach so siuioualy to gifts 
of objects of metal The names of twma once bestow ed, aie 
i etamed , no othei children are allowed to have the aamo , nor 
does a twin ever tike the name of a deceased elder of the 
family, according to the usual custom ^ 

The ancient Assyiinnsheld the bu th of twins to be a calamity, 
except in the royal family G Modem S’^nans, on the conk ary, 
if the evidence of refugees at Boston may be kuhled, legard it 
as bunging good luck 7 Aocoiding to modem Eg^ ptiam about 
Karnak, one of twma may he a wild cat, wiiose soul goes out 
at night on the pi owl, wiien the owner is asleep® To the 
Bulgauans twins aie a nusfoitune, to avert whuh khe mothers 
of bade and badegioom at the wedding eimultancouBly drink 
brandy 9 Even m the north east of Scotland twins are so far 
rejgaiaed as unlucky that one of them, even though mairitd, 
will be childless ^ o 

On the Ameuoaix continent also twins weio 
legarded as my&teiious. 

The Shuswap, who occuiiy pait of the Flayer Rivei and 
Columbia Rivei ba&ins in British Columbia, expitiMj hold 
them to be ‘great niyabeiy/ Though the luothei s husband 
IS doeniod to be their real fathei, the bUck beat geiieially, but 
faoinetimea tho giuly beai, or the deer, is believed to have 
jnfiuenced their biith Whichever animal it wan, it appealed 
to the mothci in dreams and becatno the imniitt, oi spirit 
juotcetor, of the ohildion throughout then lives They'- aie 
deemed lucky on this account, but it doee not picveni their 
tabu At theu biith then pai exits shift vamp to the woods, 
even in niidwmtei , and they aie not allowed near othci people 
for four yeais Pnung this time tbofatiiei oi, if he dies, xhe 
mother washes and scouis them every day witli fir branches— 
a c ommoii method of cleansing from pollution.^ The aoutUorly 
neighbours of the Shusvyap, the Ntlakapanua of the lowoi 
Frasei Rivei and Thompson River basins, gay that the nlothor 
19 usually appused befotehand Iwthe lepeated appcwarioo of 
the grisly hear in her dreams. Tho ohitdren are ac(.<ndingly 
treated diffeiently fiom othm oluldien, and am caller! ‘gusly 
bear chlldien’ ov ‘ haiiy feet ' The giisly hear h theu manitu 
Their parents are under tabus lilic those of the , Shuswap. 
ypeoial ceremonies arc perfoimed at thou' birth, and they are 
durnig kie first four yc^us washed like Shuswau twins. It wus 
holrl that a bhth (especially of tv'fna) immediately changes the 
weatheu’ Farther inland tho l)dn6 treat the bear when canght 
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With the gieatest consider ition and lospecfe, and propi(;mte it 
Among thGir obseivancea neither a dog nor a inentjtluating 
woman noi the fathei of twmsi, as long as botti twins aio 
alive, IB allowed to touch it The reason is that these a\e all 
legally inipure, and it is fcned tliat the fellows of the victim 
will he so iiritated by unclean contact that ihtv will henceforth 
stubbornly avoid the traps oi anaies of those guilty of such a 
slight The father of twins is icquued to ohei gifts to the 
cominunity ‘ to wash out his shame ’ l The Nez Pei g6s m the 
noiUi westof the United States, on the othei hand, welcome 
twins as lucky both t 9 the family and to themselves 3 

The Nutlva of Vancoavei Island and the Kw'nkiiitl, who in 
habit the northern end of the island and the opposite sborr of 
tiic mainland, connect twins with salmon The foimei, though 
not exactly identifying them with salmon, believe them to be 
in feonip way related lo them Hence the jiarents, wliose 
banishment fiom the village extends onh to two yeais, among 
then various tabus and rites, must avoid fresh food, paiticulaily 
salmon. Wooden lamges and masks representing buds and 
fish aie exhibited round the hut and near the adjacent iivei by 
way of invitation to buds and fish to visit the tw'ins and be 
friendly to them , the fathei inoieovci sings certain songs with 
the same intention It is believed that the salmon accoidinglv 
throng to see them, and the biith of twins is an omen of a good 
salmon year If tho omen be not fulfilled, it is a piesago of 
then early death o The Kwalciutl logard twins as having lu 
then pievioiis existence been actually salmon They thoiefmo 
wain them against going near the water, lest they be letians 
formed into fcalinon A stnclei tabu than those of the tubes 
mentioned above rests on the paients, for they must bepaiate 
foi sixteen months and each pretend to be mnined to a log, 
with whu h they he down every night Dm mg tins peiiod they 
aie lequued to perform oeibain ceiemoniea and eonforra to 
ceiUin ohseivanccs Among otlieis the fathei may not catch 
silmon, tho ni othei may not dig clams, else both salmon and 
clams vviU disappear, and the paients may not boiiow canoes 
ox paddles, oi then owners would have twins The biiUi of 
twins cnu&es iiormanont backache to the paients , to aveit this 
each patent piocuies foi intercourse with the other a jimson 
of the opposite sex, viho will, it is believed, be attacked by the 
backache instead On the other hand, voung women who 
(lesiie to bear childien squat and lean over the pit above which 
twins have been born At the death of a twin no one is allowed 
to wall foi him , and among tho obseivances the smvivmg 
twin IS washed in tho water used to wash the corpse ^ Traces 
of a similai belief to that of tho Kwnkiutl are found among the 
Skqomio, a Sahshan tribe farther south, with rofeience to 
another kind of fish called haianuk^ and, as everywhere else 
in Brititoh Oolumbia, the parents are subject to a stiict tabu 
and pmiflcatlon h in Mexico the Tlaxcalans call twins snakes, 
and they are believed able to cui e bites of serpents and other 
animals, as well as pam or inflammation of the tendons, especi- 
ally o! the feet and ankles Tiiplets will be kings 8 it is 
believed by the Yiichi, foimeily of Georgia and Alabama, that 
twins and deformL>d oi abnormal children aie sent by ‘the 
supornatiiial beings to be guides to the people,^ and Ihoy are 
accordingly taken gieat cat e of 7 There is some evidence that 
among the Cheyenne twins wete a subject of tabu 8 

2 Origin, parentage,— Many peoples enteitain 
the belief that a human father can beget only one 
child at a time This has led to the suspicion, as 
among the Saliva of the Oiinoco and the Euahlayi 
of New South Wales already noted, that the second 
child IS due to the mothei^s infidelity The same 
belief IS attributed to the Clabobas and to the 
Hottentots ^ It is held also by the peoples of 
the Waul Distiiet of Nigeria It was foimexdy 
oiitertained in Emopo Tho fathoi bad the right 
of deciding on the buth of a child whether it should 
be bi ought up oi destroyed ; and, if he had any 
BUbpioion as to Ins wife’s loyalty, the child was 
often put to death On this giound definitely it 
was held excusable to expose or put to death 
twins and fcimlets. A number of medieval legends 
among the Germans and othei Teutomc peoples 
are elahoiations of ibis theino The belief in 
supeifetation is almost a necessary corollary to 
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' the belief that the twins me due to two fathei s 
; Hence also the second iioin child is commonly 
held to be the eldei oi liighei in rank, as among 
the Nogioes 

But theie is anoUiei, and peihaps oldci, view, 
moie widely held, that they aie the lesult of 
divine impiegnation 

In W Afiica we have aoen that they aio called ‘febwh 
children’ To the Fo of TogoUnd they aie the diildien of 
Ohoho The Ehks of Calibii, tho Ikwes of the Upper Oro;as 
Kivor, and the Ibibio pionounce one ot them to be the otTspimg 
of an evil spuit i bo the AV.uuTidi of E Afri( i attribute them 
to an ‘meubuH,’ and legaid then buth as a faioui, which the 
jealous 8]>int is likely to lecall, oi to take the mother or hei 
husband in payment for it To obviate thib^ the important 
event is celobiated b> a vaiiebv of ceiemonles, including songs, 
dances, and gifts to the paients (nomin illy oblations foi the 
spiut), uhich have a wiy of dibappeanng as by enchantment 
Two enbuely black sheep aie bought foi the twins , they must 
prcseivc anclrare foi thf m as long as they live The sheep in 
turn aic said to be tlie childien’s guaidians, the leceptaUe and 
symbol ot ttieir spiuts, then fetish 2 In Indonesia likewise the 
buth of twins is asciibed to a demon One of them, according 
to belief in the island of Hus, is duo to supoi fetation caused by 
such a being-, as is also the birth of an albino Othei causes aie 
recognized in the eastern province of the island, as loughness 
01 anger ion the mother’s paifc towards her paients oi sistei, 
continued cohabitation during pregnancy, oi the eatin}^ of a 
double fruit To the last we shall reciu Take the Waiimdi, 
the Noith Niasese fear that some othei membeis of the fainil> 
will die if the twins are allowed to live , and they aie theiefoie 
put to death They aie also held to be an omen of various 
kinds of calamity ^ The Bakaua of New Guinea think that 
‘ evil spirits have had a handm the game,’ whciefoie one of the 
twins IS killed ^ Accoiding to the Bontoc Igorot of Liuon, one 
of the twins is the ofFspung of an am to (ghost of the dead) 
The cpuetei on'', therefoie, oi the largei, is put in a pot and 
bulled alive 5 The Buck of Denierara also regard twins as tho 
ofFspimg of an evil spmb named Pernowhaii t* In Essequibo a 
Biiti&h commissionei repoils that a native medicineman not 
many j ears ago asciibed an outbreak of su kness to one of twins 
who had just been boi n He said it was the child of a kenaima, 
a wizard oi peison ot aupeinatuial powers, because ‘a woman 
ooukl not naturdlv produce two children at a birth ’ , and the 
unfortunate child at his instigation was buint alive? Tho 
Melanesians of Lepeis’ Island hold that twins mav be the gift 
of a spiiit called Tagaro , in Florida Island theio is a suspicion 
of the mothci’s infidelity to her husband, but it is generally 
accepted that she haa trespassed on the sacied place of a ghost 
‘ whoso power lies that way ’ ^ in the Moluccas twins are 
attributed to the sky god, Upulero, probably as father This 
belief may be compaied with that of theTlionga tubes of S E 
Afiica, who call twins ‘ childien of heaven’ and in this capacitv 
asciibetothem special powers, and tho mother is ciUedTilo, 
‘heaven The ancient Peruvians held that one of twins was 
the son of the lightning, to which they prayed as the loid and 
creator of rain, and the earthly parents were made to undergo 
divers tabue and ceremonies There is some evidence that they 
offered the twins, piobably to the lightning , at any rate, if 
they died young, the bodies weie enclosed lu pots and kept in 
the dvvellihg house as sacred things 
As among the Gilyaks one of twins is taken to be the offspiing 
of tho Mountain man, so their neighbours the Ainua of Sakhalin 
believe one of them to be that of a aupernatuial being, on the 
ground that one man can beget only one child at a tune This 
h a poipetual shame to the mother, and there is leason foi 
believing that one m destroyed at bhth, as indeed the oldest 
account expressly affirms At all events the Ainus state that 
only one eurvivea, and that one of human pateiiiity It is also 
said that, like the Japanese, they hold ili it, whon twins me 
boin, the younger is bold, ationg, and lucky, while nothing 
distinguishes the eldei from ordinary men They, however, 
seek by means of aaorifiie, prayer, and talismans to pi event 
such baths They avoid women who have given bni/h to 
twins , but, contiaiy to the Gilyaks, they hold that nothing is 
so likely to convey the infection as objects of metal is Faither 
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noith, on the mainland of Aah, the Kamchatkan tribea ascribe 
twins to ‘the wolf in the foiost’ The birth of twins is con 
aequently not only a misfoitune but also a am (intensified if 
both are guls) , every one piomptlj luns out of the house, 
leaving' the mother and childien alone To piovent such an 
event, Iho Italmeris (one of the tnbea^ set up a flgiue of a wolf, 
made of grass, pietending that it is the husband of the young 
women, and renewing it yeai by yeai i 

The somewhat indefinite ascription hy the 
various tubes of the north we^tein coasts of N 
Aineiiea to giisly beats and otliei land animals, 
01 to salmon or other hsh, indicates xatliei a belief 
tliat twins aie a leini aination of such cieatmes 
than that they aro diiectly genciated by them 
upon the mothei, though these beliefs are by no 
means far ajiai t 

The Lillooet considered that the twins were the real offspring 
of the giisly beai , but some held that he ‘acted thiough' the 
husband Twins were by many said to be ‘gnslj beats in 
human foim,* and, when a twin died, his soul went back to the 
grisly heai s and became one of them When a twin died, his 
body was deposited in a flr-tiee far from giaves and human 
habitations, and the giisly bear was supposed to take it awr j 2 

The belief in leinoaination is veiy wide-spread , 
it has been discussed by the pi ©sent wiitei m his 
Primitive Fate) niiij^ 

The Semang, a Negiito tribe of Perak, hold that ceitain birds 
arc the souls of human beings , they are bom as children in 
consequence of being eaten by women , and, when a woman 
eats a soul bad with Its egg, the result is twins 
Piegnancy caused by various kinds of food is a 
wide-spiead superstition discussed m Pnmitive 
Paternity^ ch ii. Twins are attributed by many 
peoples to the eating of double fiuits and similai 
things 

The belief on the island of Nms has alieady been lefeired to 
It IS sh ucd in the E Indies by the Malay populations of 
Sumatra, the Tagalas of the Philippines, and the Malagasy , 
in S America by the Aiawaks and the abougmes of Paraguay , 
in W Africa by the Ibibio, in Europe by the Ooimans, the 
Magyais, and the French of Poitou ® There is even a tiace of 
it in England around Molvein, wheio it is said that nuts aie 
a presage of the number of children to be born in the year, and 
‘ aouble nuts presage a consideiable number of twins ’ « Among 
the Zulus, it 18 said, other objects in pairs are not eaten, nor 
are two articles at once received from the hand of anothei, 
lest the biilh of twins lesulf? The Euahlayi, an Austialian 
tribe, think that babies hang on trees lendyto enter into any 
passing woman, and twins aie attributed, as among the 
Arunta, mentioned above, to two baby spirits hanging on one 
blanch and dropping on the same woman But it seems that 
the woman's husband is leluotant to ackno\\ ledge more than 
one of them 8 This points to the superstition of double 
paternity discussed above On Mabuiag, in Torres Straits, 
twins are asci ibed to the act of a magician, or to the mother 
when pregnant touching or breaking a parasitic plant 9 Among 
the Maidu of Cahfoima it was thought that, if the father wore 
two caps at the time of conception, twins would be produced 10 
In some of the Molucca Islands the same result was caused by 
the mothei lying on her back at the time of conception 

3 . Powers* — Twins are believed to possess extia 
oidinary powers 

An account is given in a Ohmese nairative dating from the 
14th cent of a magician wdio procured the feetua from a woman 
piegnant of t^vins to use it foi the purpose of divining , and it 
fa remarked that speoml * spiritual power’ was attributed to the 
foetus of twins ^2 Among the Iroquois twins are believed able 
to foretell future events and perfoim ofchei remarkable things , 
but they are said to lose the power if a menstuiating woman 
prepares their food ^8 jSo the Qolahs of Liberia hold, that twins 
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have the piivilege of learning things by means of dreaius 
They are tliiis able to see and identify bush goats in ^vhJo)3, 
according to native belief, human beings aie lemcainated 
They lose the privilege, however, if they eat of animals which 
they have so identified, for they would be eating men 1 This 
power appears to extend into adult life Twins among the 
Igaira of 8 Nigeiia aie able to pi og noetic ate with legaid to 
the offapung of a pregnant woman, but only while children 
They aie asciibed to good spiuts and looked upon with favour 
as among some other peoples The youngei of the two is 
legaided as the elder, hut both must be, treated exactly alike 
inv favouritism will lead to the death of one of them They 
cannot bo poisoned, fui no poison will liave any e\il effect on 
them 2 The Thonga about Lelagoa Bay. who regaid twins 
with hostility, utihve a twin gul, when the caterpillars of a 
beetle called imnit swai mm December or Januaiy, to lead the 
piocession of women who have been employed in colleoting the 
inserts fiom the bean stalks to throw them into a neighbouiing 
lake with a spell to get iid of the plague 8 On the occasion of 
the cattle plague at Dohibohwald, in Aubtiian Silesia, a bonfire 
IS made to duve the cattle throiugh, and twin biotheis are 
necessaiy to fell the tree of whuh the hre is made The Polish 
peasant, as a spell against ‘the pest’ (piobably the cattle- 
plague), causes a fuirow to be diawn around hia field by a pair 
of twin oxen led bv twin biotheis ^ Twins aie credited in 
Lower Hubu and Egypt with the powei of shape shifting, to 
the extent at least of becoming cats at night and btealiiig milk 
and food and eating chickens This can be pio-vented only if 
the fathei, immediately after their biitli, puts them 111 a cold 
oven foi a short time Tiie Hausa suppose twins to have a 
special power of picking up scorpions without injury 7 The 
belief of the Tlaxcalans of Mexmo m the curative powert, of 
twins has been mentioned above. The Kwakiutl also attribute 
to them powers of curing disease The British Columbian and 
othei tribes of the north west atfciibute to twins a \anefcy of 
extiaoi dinary powers They influence, or at least prognostic 
ate, succesa m hunting, and the plentiful supply of salmon and 
othci fish, though among some ti ibos they maj^ not Uiemsclves 
catch salmon On the other hand, they are exposed to danger 
of vaiious kinds and must be carefully protected hv ceiemonies 
and otherwise s Among the Kegioes of the Sherbio in the 
colony of Sieua Leone there is a piactioe of lesortmg to twins 
for dealing with vaiious complaints, mo'3t usually by women 
‘ Twin houses,’ or saho, each consisting of a small ludefiame 
work covered with a thatch of glass, form a sort of shiiiiL 
Upon a wooden grid beneath the thatch is spiead a white 
cloth, on which are put lumps of concietion fiom an ant-hiU, 
and a while streamer floats irom a lOugh pole m front of the 
structure This little shrmc is set up ad hOi,, and is served 
by two peisons who are of twin bnth, but not necesaanly of the 
same mother Under their direction and to their pioflt, the 
two twin-houses are erected and a ceiemonml dnneo is ananged 
A fowl IS then sacrificed and the patieiib is washed all over by 
these two priests of the sabo m medicine piovided by them ^ 
The powei a of t^vins are foonietimes extended to 
tlieu parents. 

To cure a sprain, the mother of twins is in Oeylon made to 
trample the limb every evening for a couple of days Among 
tho Brahuifl of Baluchistan, to cuie the tertian fevci, a twin 
is called on to knot a blue thread five or seven times, and this 
18 hung lound tho patient’s neck and is bolioMid to diivethe 
fever away n In Maiyland it is asserted that the mother of 
twins has power to diive whoopmg cough from a child by 
giving it a piece of biead and butter 12 Among the Baganda 
a cciemony appal enily intended to communicate ffitility to 
the plantains is pei formed by the father and mother, and an 
effigy of each child is made, paifcly consisting of a plantain 
flower 13 Among the Basoga, on the north-east of Lake 
Yictoiia Nyauza, the birth of twins la a joyous event, though 
botli the twins and then parents aie subjected to tabu and 
ceremonies to render them innocuous In the north-western 
disUict the persons of both father and mother are sacied; the 
foimer goes on a round of visits, and is bolieved to carry 
blessing wherever he goes In tlio cential diatiict the children 
aro hoUl to bo of divine origin Their mother must sow her 
seed before any womati of her r Ian The twins Uiust be brought 
to the field of any clanswoman who Is about to sow; and the 
sowing IS performed m then presence The Bateao, a Nilotic 
tribe bordering on Lake Kjoga, weloome the birth of twins, 
though they and their mother aro secluded, aa among the 
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Basoga, wliile the father pays visits to menihois of his own and 
his wife’s dans, communicating the blessing of incieaso 
wherever he la received ^ 

In fact, It IS chiefly in the control of the weathei 
and the piomofcion of feitility — tw^o results closely 
connected with one anotliei — that the poweis 
possessed by twins are gen oi ally held to lie 

Power over the elements, eBpeomlly over laui and snow , la 
almost univeraall) attiibuted to them by the natives of Butiah 
Columbia The Shua^vap hold that, if a twin bathe m a lake or 
stieain, it will lain 2 The Tbmiahuin think that whatever twins 
wish foi 18 fulfilled — among other things the weather There 
foie they pray to wind and rain, ^ Calm down, breath of the 
twins 1 ’ Among the Kwakiutl by swinging a ceremonial rattle 
they fan cure disease and piocure favouiable winds and 
weathei ^ Nutka twins pioduce ram by painting their faces 
black and then, washing them, or by meiely shaking then 
heads c In the Central Provinces of India one of twins wdl 
prevent injuries to crops from evcessive rainfall or halistoim 
by painting hia right buttock black and the left any other 
coloui and standing m the diieciion of the wind , at harvest 
time husbandmen (appaientli not necessauly twins) adopt this 
course for the abatement of a gale 0 In 8 Africa twins aie 
said to be able to foiotell the weather by thpir feelings, this 
seems to be a relic of a belief in control of the weather, control 
having faded Into prediution 7 A little faitlier north, the 
Bathonga, in case of drought, employ a oeromonv to cause ram 
The women, stupped or covered at most with a glass petticoat, 
go m procession led by a inothei of twins to the grave of twins, 
01 of an aboiUon, buiied in a diy place, and pour vvatei on it, 
or dig up the i enmins and but y them again in the mud near the 
watei B Among the Wanyamwesi of what was German IS 
Afiicaa twin anout to cioss a river, stieam, 01 lake, or in a 
storm on a lake over which he is saihng, fills his mouth with 
W'ater and spurts it out, saying, * I am a twin ’ The object of 
this ceiemoiiy la to prevent harm befalling him or lug com 
pamons At Upoto on the Upper Ooiigo, wheie lain is usually 
abundant, a twin is called in to make excessive lain cease Ho 
puts some lam satuiated earth on the fire, and calls upon the 
ram to cease and the earth to dry up Here twins also are 
credited with occult power which enables tiiem by blessing or 
cursing to cause the success or failure of a hunting or fishing 
expedition w In Gabon, Fiench Congo, the images of twins, 
preseived affcoi ceremonies perfoiraed ovei them, are apparently 
held to ensure the continued fertility of their mothers Fiom 
a consideration of the traditional disappearance of Bomulus, 
the first of the legendary kings of Borne, who, it will be re 
membered, wae one of twins, J O Frazer has made the ingeni- 
ous Qon jeoture that the ancient Itomans * shared the widespread 
superstition that twins have power over the w eather in general 
and over lain and wmd in particular ’ ^2 xhe superhuman 
powers of Gilvuk twins and tlie posthumous cult of such as die 
have already been referied to, 

4. Cult of divine twins,— So fai, abundant 
reason has been given for the conclusion that 
twins, being out of tlie oidinaiy coui&e of nature, 
are held by many peoples to bo ehildien of extra- 
01 dmaiy powers, or of pox ten tons and even 
dangeious buth, and consequently that they, 01 
at least one of them, must ibe at once exposed or 
put to death, and, wheie this practice is abandoned 
01 has not arisen, they and their mother (frequently 
their father also) must be surrounded with 
tabus ; and they are invoked for various piuposes, 
chiefly foi rain and feitihty. Rendel Hams, who 
lias investigated the subjeot, lias in a senes of 
woiks established the existence, from a x emote 
antiquity, in Mediterranean countries of a cult of 
divine twins, some indications of which are also 
found elsewheie The twins of Gieok legend, 
Castoi and Polydeiicos (called by the Homans 
Pollux), have of comae long been known, and 
othei twins of less lenown have been leeognized. 
But the wide lange of the cult, and the nmnber of 
cases in which twins have been %vois]npped, had 
liot previously been understood. Castor and 
Polydeuces with their sistei Helen weie tiadition 
ally the children of Leda, born, in some versions, 
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out of an cug Tyudaieus, knig of Bjiaita, the 
husband of Leda, though rcgaitlod by Homex as 
their falhei, was ci edited in some accounts vith 
the paternity of Castoi only, the othei two being 
the childien of Zeus It has been mentioned above 
that this belief in a divided jiateiiuty of a multiple 
buth IS not unusual among the lowei laces , it is 
theiefoie one of the maiks of the aichaic oiigm of 
the cult of Castoi and Pollux The foimei, being 
the son of a moital fathei, was himself moital 
Pollux, howevei, obtained fioin Zeus the boon of 
shaiing Ins iranioitahty with his biotUei and 
living AVith him alteinately a day undci the eaitli 
and a day with the gods Thou legend <ittiibiited 
to them a numbei of adventuies, and they were 
woishippod as deal owr'^pcs, piotectois of Uavelieis 
by Avatei, and thence of tiavelleis in geneial, the 
guaidians of hospitality and of oaths, and weie 
lepxGsented as iiding on magnihcent wdute steeds 
As twins they weie connected ivith the sky, with 
thunder and stoims , hence profiably not only 
then p<Ltionage of tiavelleis by sea, but also then 
chaiactei as Hioscmi, sous of Zeus, and then 
leputation as divine speaimen By \iitue of 
then descent fiom Tyndaicus, they •weie special 
pations of the kings of Spaita ^ Othei twins weie 
also known in Gieece— Ileiakles and Iplukles, 
Ainx)hion and Zethus, and othei s male and female 
Ben del Hariis has also made out a good case foi 
the existence of twin-sanctuarios in the peninsula 
and adjacent islands, leading to the infeience that 
the twin feupoistition in Gieece was not diiFeiont 
fiom that found in othei quaiteis of the globe 

The worship of the Dioscim eaily passed to 
Italy, where it is attested on the coma of Magna 
Gicecia and the minors of the Etiuscans. It be- 
came fiimly established at Home after the well- 
known didymophany at the battle of Lake 
Begillus 2 But fiom the very beginnings of the 
city the twin siipeistition seems to have been 
accepted The tale of Bomulus and Bemus is 
conclusive on the point. Tiiey built Borne, as 
Amphion and Zethus built Thebes, one bi othei 
slew the othei — neithei of these inoidentB is hy 
any means stiange in legends of twins — and the 
surviving twin disappeaied in a thundeistoiin, 
doubtless another way of expiessing his i elation to 
the s)cy and the storm-cloud 

The Alvins, peihaps oiiginally divine hoises 
before they became cliarioteeis, aie well-known 
figuies in the Buj'veda, They aie lain-makeis, 
piobably connected with the lightning— oerlamly 
■witli the sky ; they giant feitility to men as well 
as to the earth, and they aid the sailoi and tlie 
travellei. In Asia Mmoi and Palestine the cult 
of the Twins appears from a very ancient date. 
Esau and Jacob and othei twins found in the 
Hebrew Scaptures aie peisonages ivhose piistine 
form and attributes it is no longci possible to 
recovei from the attiition of time and the ciasive 
energies successfully wielded by generations of 
piottB editors. Tiaces, howevei, of the twm-cult 
jingei m the names of various places, like Ibn 
Alraq, neai Jaffa, which has been idenuhod with 
a place called in the hook of Joshua Bne Baraq, 
*sons of lightning^ , and the account in the second 
book of Maccabees of the defeat by Judas 
Maccabmus of Timotheiis almost certainly contains 
a Bioscunc tradition. Baica in N. Afiica, a 
colony of Cyiene, seems to be connected with 
lightningj and the silphkm plant, xvhioh was 
sacred to the Twins, is the emblem of Gyrene upon 
its coins, ^ The Phai os at Alexandria ^vas dedicated 
to the saviour-gods There is reason fot suspecting 
legends, and perha^fi the cult, of divine twins 
among both the T/hccnicians pmd the Arabs. 

1 OB'h pf 1 , Tha Mapii* Art) x 48 f. 
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FaiUioi noUh ib quite oleai that Kdeb'sa 
was fiom ancient times a seat ot the Twm-ciilt. 
The Twins weie theio known as Moiiun and Aziz, 
Wiioti Chiistianifcy supeiseded the old paganism, 
Jesus Christ and the apostle Thomas took their 
place. The Byiiac Acts of Thomas shows tliat 
Thomas, or Judas Thomas, as he is called, was 
regarded as the twin of Christ. With his Loid’s 
assistance he peifoinis m tho legend a numbei of 
deeds which aie beyond doubt Bioscunc Among 
the apostles James and John seem also to have 
been legaided as twins whence piobably their 
sobriquet Boaneiges, * sons of thundei/ In various 
countries of Europe theie are vestiges of Dioscuiic 
cult in historical wiiters like Tacitus and in popu- 
lai tales A pagan altar has been found at Notre 
Dame, Pans, with a dedication by the boatmen of 
the yome to ceitain Celtic divinities, and among 
them the Heavenly Twins The ancient gods all 
over Euiope and the Chiistian East have been 
succeeded by saints who peiform similar functions 
and aio often called by similai names. Many of 
these aiB m pahs ox tiiads, and some of them are 
explicitly leputed to be twins or tiiplets, not 
merely in Chiistian piofession and martyrdom, 
but by biith They have fiequently assonant 
names, or names which are variants of one anothei, 
accoiding to a wide-spiead custom of calling twins 
by names spocilically given to twins, oi names 
which aie echoes of each other. A few of these 
may be mentioned flora Kendel Hanis’s list. 

Such are Speusii>pu3, Eleoaippua ami Meleosippus, martyra, of 
LanRU&, whose cult ‘jpread westwards from Oappadocia , Floi ua 
and LauruB, buildeis (in Bussia, patron saints of hoises) and 
nmityia, Piotasius and Goivasma, marbjrs, whose reheu 
Ambrose opportunely found at Milan for the confusion of tho 
ArUns, Cosmas and Damian, physicians and maityrs, whose 
cult auLina to have been known fiom tho Euphiates to Kent 
Others nntfhfc easily be enumeiated 

The electrical phenomenon sometimes appearing 
on the masts and yards of vessels duiing a storm 
in the Mediteiianean was anciently held to be a 
manifestation of Castor and Pollux ; and it was 
a good omen when the light was double J This 
same phenomenon is now ci edited to St. Elmo, a 
pation samt of sailoxs, whoso name occurs m a 
vaiiety of foims, and of whom nothing whatevei 
is known. Rendel Harris has shown reason for 
believing that in some of its foiins the name is 
connected with Kemus, who with Komulus was 
commemorated at San Kemo on the coast of Italy 
Romulus and Remus preceded Castoi and Pollux 
m the veneration of the llomaiiB. They were 
exposed, accoiding to the legend, in a lucie boat 
on the Tiber ; and from floating on tho iiver they 
piobably made their way, like otliei figures of the 
Twms, to sea as the pations and proteotois of 
seamen and voyagora 

Soveial pairs of mythical twms are found on the 
western continent. Of these Uio best known are 
the twins of Iroquoian tradition, loslcoha and 
Tawjscaia. 

Accoidmg to their legend, a woman immed Ataeiisic fell 
down througrh a rift in the 9ky upon the primeval waters, for 
there was np land as yet By the ailylcp of the tuitle the 
anmiftls dived, hi ought up soil, put it on tho turtlo’s back, and 
^0 formed the earth to reqelve the falling heroine, who was 
pregnant and promptly gave birth to a daughter, the daughter 
became in Iier turn pregnant of two hoys, loskelia atid ^fawls 
eara Tho latter was evil of nature * ho refused to bp born In 
tho natural manner, and, breafcuig his way out through his 
mother’s side or armpit, ended hei life with hie own birth. 
The biothers grow up loskeha went about providing the 
earth, until that time arid, with water But the av?i twin 
attempted to foil him by creating a gigantic frog to swallow 
all the water A quariel ensued, as in the case of Bomolus ond 
Remus and other twins In the pid World, loskeha, Using the 
horns of a deer, vanquished Tawiscaia, whoso weapon was only 
a branch of the wild rose, and drove him away^ to the extreme 
west, hie blood gualimg from him at every step and turning 
into hint as it fell. The viotor then established his lodge in the 
far east, opened a cave in tbo earth and bionght foith all kinds 


of laud aniunis, foiinud men, imitiiuLed them in tlic ait of 
making fiie and in tho gi owing of miu.!e , nnd it m he who Itn 
paita fertility to tho soil i loskelia is thoiefoio tho culture 
heio and divine helpei of the Iluiondioquois , and tho deeds 
and combat of the Heavenly Twins ai o tho foundation of their 
tnyrtlioiogj' 

■Without pausing to cousidei any oUiei N 
Ameiican twins, we may turn to Peiii, 

Prom before the times of tho Incas tliu Peruviana seem to 
have woishipped as oieatoi a god v\hi)se<»im,nio has come down 
to US as Ataguju, conjectuied by Brin ton to be piopeilv 
Atachuohu, Morel of the twins ' Pioniliiin proceeded the man 
GuamanBun, who seduced the siatei of certain Gudchaminea, 
Mayleas ones' oi ‘darkluigs’ bhe piovtrl piegiiant and pro 
duced two eggs, but died in putting them Into tho world 
Fiom these tgga einoiged two brotheis, Apocatoquil and 
Pigueiao, immea which have also suifered some deformation 
Apocatequil was the more powciful By touching hia mother’s 
coxpae, he brought her back to life , he slow the Guaciiamines, 
who hud destroy ed hia father, he leleased the race of Indians 
from the soil by tuining it up with a golden spade Tho 
thunder and lightning were due to him , thundm bolts woie his 
chiUlion Stones hdd to bo thunderbolts piotectqd from 
lightning, ga\e fertility to the fields, and were esteemed aa 
love charms ^ In memory of these brothers, twins m Peru 
vvoie deemed always sacied to the lightning, and when a 
woman or even a llama bi ought them foith, a fast was hold 
and sacrifices offered to the two pristine biothcis, with a chant 
comraoncing A ohuchu cachiqii}, “ 0 Thou who causeat twins," 
words mistaken by tho Spaniaids for the iiamo of a deity 
The Bakaui, a Oaiib tribe in the nortlieiii pait 
of the Amazon basin, have a legend of twins who 
weic oultme-lieioes. 


The Bakaui were then few and oppressed by the jaguars, 
who aie iiidistiiu tly nuagined with tiaita of both the lowei 
anunah and humanity Then mother, captive to the jaguars, 
became pregnant by sucking two linger bones of Hakaui killed 
by tlie jaguars She died before giving birth to her children , 
and they weie cut from her body by the Oassarmn operation 
The boys, who are called Kou and Kama, weio fosteied by the 
jaguar, their mothoi's captor They had not yet human form, 
but manipulated one another to complete it They then 
avenged their mothei’s death on their foatei father With the 
help of the vultures they procuied the sun and moon They 
stole fire fiom the fox (runi.fi vetiilm) li’iom tho Ochobl water 
snake they obtained water and made the livers Pioni vauaus 
animals they got hammocks, Bleep, Btonea to build houses, 
aviows, tobacco, mamoo, and cotton They uivaufced flutes 
and dancing They made various tribes of men , and Ken is 
honoured as the ancestor of the JBakairi They quarrelled, but 
made the dispute up again Finally they disappeared, nobody 
knows whither 3 


There are other mytiucal twiiia in S Ameiica, but 
the subject need not be pursued,^ In New Zealand, 
Melanesia, and Micionesia fcheio aie moieovei 
legends of two biotheis, or a band of brethren, who 
appeal to be eultuie-heioes, though the opposition 
of beneficent and malicious or of wise and stupid 
biethien is also developed but they aie not speci 
iically dosoiibed as twins. 

It we niquiie into tlie oiigin of the cult, it seems 
deal that the Dioscuii, as the sons of Zeus, weie 
regarded as divinities of light. It has been long 
ago pointed out that thou appeal anecB aie lopre 
sen ted as talcing place in the mid die ot the summer 
about tlie first full moon aftei the solstice.^ So 
also theie can bo little doubt that tho Asvms in 
India weie divinities of tlio dawn and jiosBibly the 
evening twilight. Eiom divniities of light they 
would natuiaiiy pass to wield, or personify, the 
lightning (Zeus's weapon) and the .storm* They 
came to be looked upon as protectors from the 
violence of the elemeutSj and thence of voyageis 
on liver or sea, and, by extension of the idea, 
of travellers generally. Then powers would gradu- 
ally grow until they covered a still huger area 
of human life The same connexion with light 
and lightning is to be traced on the Ameiican 
1 Ihe oridnal authority is Jemxt Mations, x. Muwis [16863, 
' b A., 1896, p. IWr G BriutoWi Mi^thjS o/ iAe Afw 
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continent, wheie they fuither tended to become 
Cfnlture-heioes. But this does not account foi 
their duality, except in so fax as they may be 
held to lepiesenl tne morning and evening, the 
dawn and the disappearance of light. It is peihaps 
due to an innate tendency an the human inmd to 
lepeat, to echo, to balance, or to contiast. This 
psychological quality constantly exhibits itself in 
eveiy depaitment— in philosophy, theology, myfcho 
logy, hteratme, ait, ethics It is lesponsiblc foi 
the dualism of the great leligions, foi the frequent 
reduplication of incident in a faiiy-tale, foi the 
Bymmotneal giouping of figuies in a work of art, 
and foi dramatic nemesis In the domain of 
mythology and religion, whothei pagan or Cluist- 
lan, it has doubtless been empliasi/ed by the 
mystery attaching to the conipaiatively infiequent 
phenomenon of human twins. The henehcent and 
maleficent Bides of then tabu aie expicssedm the 
opposition of chaiacteis and fiequently in the 
double pedigree,^ 

5 . Afterbirth as twin. — The Baganda hold a 
cuiious belief tliafc the afteihiith, or the navel- 
string (there is a vaiialion as to this between the 
two accounts given by Roscoe, to whom wo aie 
indebted for the mfoimafcion), is the twm or double 
of the child to whom it belongs. 

The afterbuth was enclosed m a bioken cooking: pot, coveted 
with leaves and placed at the root of a plantain-ti ee— if a boy, 
at the loot of a plantain fiom which beei was made , if a mrl, 
at the root of a plantain used as a vegetable We arc told 
that *tho afterbirth was colled the second child, and was 
believed to have a spirit, which became at once a ghost * On 
account of this ghost the plantain was gunideci, to prevent any 
one not bolon^ng to the clan from partaking of the beer made 
from it, or of the food cooked horn It ; else the beer or the food, 
bj being consumed, would be lost to the clan, and the child would 
tnen die in order to follow the ghost of its twm To obviate 
this catastrophe, the grandfather ate the food and diank the 
beer, so retaining the ghost of the aftei’bnfch in the clan Moie 
elaborate was the care taken of the king’s umbilual cord, to 
which the ghost of the afterbirth attached, and which was 
always spoken of as if it were the afteibuth itself * hence prob 
ably the confusion between afterbirth and cord A special 
odlcer, called the Icimbugice, who was second only to the 
kahliro, or prime minister, was appointed to the chnige of it 
He occupied an enclosure next to the king’s, in which was a 
temple built for the ‘twin ’ Once a month at new moon he 
earned the Hwm,’ wrapped as it always was m baik cloth, into 
the presence of the king, who toolc It out of its wrappings, 
Inspected it, and returned it to the Umbngwe He then ex- 
posed it In the doorway of tho temple for the moon to shine 
upon it, anointed it with butter, wraweei it iriJ again, and 
restored it to Its place m the temple b^en the king died, the 
kvmbt^we made way foi a new kimbugwe to take charge of the 
new king’s ‘ twin ’ , but it still remained his duty to care for 
the old king’s ‘ twin,* and to provide for the upkeep of its 
temple and enclosure. In due time the dead king’s jaw-bonr, 
to which tho king’s own ghost was behoved to adhere, would 
be added to his ‘ twin * and kept at the temple, where he would 
continue to be venerated.® Even the jaw bone and umbilical 
oord of the god Kibuka. were preseived m his temple on ah 
island of hake Victoi la Nyanza , and they are now in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge s 

To the south of Uganda and west of tho great 
lake, in Kiziba, formeily in Goman teintory, 
similar onstonis and beliefs prevail. 

The afteibuth, wo are told, is considered as a kind of human 
being, and on the birth of twins the children are spoken of as 
four, instead of two, each aftorbuth being looked upon as a 
child « 

In ancient Egypt also there seem to be tiaces of the 
same idea. 

Monuments of tho earlier dynasties show an object whtoh 
has been idontlfled as tho king’s afterbirth carried upon a 
standard in procession, together wufeh the usual symbolical 
standorda of animals Its use oonbmued to the end of the 
l^yptian kingdom, though its shape was gradually convention 
fliizw. The goddess represented as piesidiiig at the biith of 
Qiieeu Hatghepsufc wears ou her head an object remarkably like 
the rellQpaiy containing the navel string of Kibuka ; and in 
Other represen tations the same goddess wears k vasedike object 

1 See art. Doranss 

® Eoacoe, Bagmdai pp. U, 236, 110 j JAX xxxfi 33, 45, 
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» Rosooe, Magand^t p. SOS , pt, Iv , Advnis, AftiSf Osu £a^ 
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which may be intended foi such a reliquary Though theie aie 
not man j texts lefeumg to the afteimilh 01 navel atiing, hn 
portance — not to saysanctitv— does seem to have boon attached 
to ‘ the umbilical cord of Osins ’ Horusis desenhedas lescumg 
it fi om Beth and depositing it * m its place in llerakleopolis,’ 
01 , as the Egyptians called the city, * House of tho-Ohild of the 
King’ It has also been suggested that the object earned on 
j his iiefid by the moon god Khons (and perhaps Khons himself) 
i was eiolved fiom the Phaiaoh's afteibuth There was some 
I 1 elation in Uganda between the moon and tho loyal ‘twm ’i 
In this connoxion the common Haiuitic stiain 
in the ance‘=itiy of the royal houses both of Egypt 
and of Uganda will be remembeied. At present, 
howevei, the inteipretation of the Egyptian evi- 
dence has baldly got beyond the conjectuial stage 
LiiTBArcmt! — The only wuter who has made a special study 
of the subject is J Rondel Hams, whose three volumes, The 
7 > io 9 cm / 1 in tkf ChnUian Legends^ London, 1003, The Cult of 
the Heavenly Twins, Oambiidge, 15)00, and Boanerqcft, do 1013, 
are indispcrihable The piincipal souifcs of infounation apart 
fiom the-iL aie to bo found in works dealing with the customs 
^ 01 {he myths of various peoples, as indicated in the refeiences 
ii^bove K yiDNKY HaETLAND. 

TYPOLOGY. — I, Definition and scope. — 
Typology IS the science, 01 lather, only too often, 
the cuiious ait, of discoveiing and expounding in 
the leeoids of persons and events in the OT 
prophetical adumhiations of the Pei son of Christ 
or of the doctune and piactice of the Clnistian 
Church It is thus a branch of that method of 
inteipieting Sciiptuie which is sometimes called 
*fipnituaU and sometimes ‘mystical,’ as opposed 
to the liteial or giammatical interpiebation. 
Oiigen, as is well known, spoke of seveial sub- 
divisions of this ‘BpintuaU method, and highly 
favouied it. It was not his invention Alieady 
both pagan and Jewish waiters had found in it an 
admirable expedient for extracting edification fiom 

D es in tlieii sacied books which seemed to be 
, perplexing, or even of doubtful moral 
worth, if taken at their face value. It flomished 
paiticulaily at Alexandua, and was much used by 
Philo The piactiee of allegoiiKing the OT Seiip- 
tmes became so popular, and the defining line 
between allegoiizing and typology m the strict 
sense is so unceifcam, that it is necessary at the 
outset to lefer to the former; both branches of 
this mystical interpretation, as used by Chiistian 
writers, aimed at elucidating the latent pimciples 
of Chiistianiby in the OT, but, if a definition 
between them is demanded, it is supplied by 
Herbeit Marsh (bishop of Petexboiough, 1819-39) 
in these terms : 

‘ Accoiding to one mode typology 1 facta and oiroumatancea 

. , , have been applied to other facts and oircumstauoes, of 
which they have been described aa representative According 
to the other mode allegoiizing] these facts and oircum- 
Btances have been described as mere emblems’, or, again, ‘An 
ftllegoii 13 S' fictitious nairative, a type is something real 
This last sentence lequiies some modification • 
allegorizing may accept the histoiical truth of the 
narrative tieated, but does not depend upon it; 
typology, the bishop holds, demands its historical 
truth. Van Milderfc brings us neaiei to the true 
test when he says : 

* It is, indeed, essential to a Type, in the Scriptural accepta- 
tion oi tho term, that there should be competent evidence of 
the Divine intention in the coirespondence between it and tho 
Antitj^pe*’^ 

Again, Westcott says 

‘ A type piebupposes a purpose m history wrought out from 
age to age An allegory rests ihmlly in the imagination, tliough 
the thoughts which it expresses may be justified by the 
harmonies which connect the many elements of life ’ ^ 

Any account, however, of the histoiy of typologj 
must take into consideiation the fact that this 

1 0 G Sellgmann and M A. klurray, ATcwi, xu [19111 105 ; 
Blackman, pp. 199, 236. 

i^XfCGtwes on the Oriheism evnd Xnteipi'etation ofthoBiUe, 
Cambridge, new ed , 1838, lect y, pp 850, 354 
8 An Inatiiry into the General Pi imipleA ef Senplure-InUr^ 
pretation {BL), Oxford, 1816, p 3S9. But see A. E. Davidson, 
Old Testament Propheey. p. 23Gf, for a oritlalsm ol this view ' 
4 Tho Bpistlo to the Uehrm^i London, 1003, p. 202. 
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distinction between type and allegory was not at 
all tunes lecognized, and theie niu'bt ahvays hQ 
room for ditleience of opinion as to how fai the in- 
ter pietation oiler ed of any passage ^ rests finally m 
the imagination/ One chaiaeteiistic feature of 
the history of typology is the diveigenee of opinion 
as to the limits ot justifiable exposition of types 

The fundamental pimciple at the lieaxfc of this 
method of inteipietation is that of the coiitmiiifcy 
of levelation and the divine unity of Scuptuie, 
In days when the histoiical sense and the lecogni- 
tion ot piogressxve revelation weie still inchoate it 
was the natuial way of evidencing this unity of 
levelation. It is the pioduct of the ages when 
history was legaided as a senes of catastiophic 
events lathei than as the unfolding of an age-long 
piocess, and it was therefoie of immense value as 
a means of showing that history is not a mere 
series of accidental events, but the acconiplishment 
of a divine purpose Thus, though typology, as a 
biancli of seiious theological study, is now gener- 
ally discredited nnd pi action lly obsolete, surviving 
only for devotional and homiletic purposes, it ib 
not deserving of the scorn to which not only its 
outworn usefulness but also the aihitrarmebb and 
fancifulness of some of its foiniei champions expo&o 
it In any ca&e the iilace it holds in the KT itself 
deserves caieful study It is proposed m tins 
aiticle to discuss (1) the extent and chaiactei of 
typological references in the NT, (2) the geneial 
histoiy of typology in later times, and {3) its 
Strength and weakness as a method of interpreta- 
tion 

2 . In the New Testament — From the first it 
was an integral and essential featme of the gospel 
of Jesus Chiist to establish and maintain an un- 
bioken connexion with the old covenant Jesus 
was aware that His teaching was such as to pie- 
cipitate a cleavage with the traditions of the Jews 
He theiefoie emphasized the essential uniLy, ‘I 
am not come to destroy but to fullil ' in the 
synagogue at Nazaieth He expounded Is 61 as a 
sciiptuie that day fulfilled in the ears of His 
heaieis He saw in John Baptist the fulfilment 
of the ‘Ehiah* prophecy.^ After His resuirecfcion 
He expounded to His disciples ‘ m all the scriptuies 
the things concerning Himself/ Ho taught that 
they 'testified to* Himself. Further, He illus- 
trated His message from OT parallels, as when He 
referred to Elijah at Zarexfiiath, and Elisha and 
Naaman (Lk 4^'^*^'^) On two occasions He is le- 
coided to have referred m particular terms to 
events of the old covenant, viz the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and the lifting up of the brazen 
serpent* At these we must look moie closely. 

Concamng tfio sJga of the prophet Jonah, Matthew (1239f) 
interprets the sign as Jonah’s oonfinoment in the holly of the 
whale foreshadowing- Ohnst’a huual and nalng Luke (112 «p) 
omits this application (though Plummer ^ contends that it is 
implied in Sofl^jo-erat), Matthew and Luke agiee in giving the 
application that the contrast hetsveou the pemteiiGG of the 
Ninevites and the impenitence of the Jews at the preaching of 
a greater than Jonah la the warning aign We have to inquire 
theiefore whether Mt 12 iQ is an inteiqiolation by tho evangelist, 
and also whether Jonah can be Justly regarded aa a tvpe The 
story IB now generally accepted as an allegory of the ei^peii- 
ences of Israel, and as such is typical of Ohiist, in ao far as the 
whole hiatoiy of Israel is prophetic, but, regarded as a persoimi 
histoiy, the story of Jonah Corresponds so little with the 
ministiy of our Lord in principle, and offers so many difficultiqs 
in detail, that the suggestion worked out by Sanda>,3 that 
Mt 1240 18 not a saying of Jesus, is very attractive 

With legard to tho reference to the brazen serpent, apart 
fiom the difiiculty of treating the diacouraes in the Fourth 
Gospel as the actual words of Jesus, the case is cleaTi^t But 
the treatment is markedly on broad lines of principle and 
snggestiveness rathei than detailed and exhaustive, The in- 
cident referred to was already regarded as mysteriously eni- 
fiddling a spiritual principle (Wis IfiOf*), especially as it 
apparently contravened ^ divine laws Jesus IntlmatBs that 


' I A. Hammer, SL IaiU Edinburgh, 1901, ix tOt), 
^ bohdon» 1S06, leefe, vim, note A, p. 

11 Justin, xciv. 


that principle will be levealed m His own mlnistiy, and the 
teims m which Xle speaks of it aio such as to express that 
punciple in the bioadcst possiblo way, foi the lifting up of the 
fcjonofMan is a conception not exhausted byrefeicnce to the 
manner ot Christ’s death In a very siniilai way Jesus spoke 
of Hia Body in teims of tho Temple, because the Temple ‘as 
tho scat of God’s piesonce among His people ’-t exhibited a 
principle to be more perfectly fulfilled by the Body of Ohrist 

Oiu LoicFs example in this mattei of refeience 
to the OT Soixpbuies may be bummed up as a lull 
recognition that the pimciples of tiutli enshrined 
ru the OT were to receive rn Himself a fuller and 
dealer explication, and that therefore the OT 
Scuptures aie full of teaching ooiiceming Him; 
His practice therefore encomages us bo search the 
Scriptures tor the revelation of such principles, 
but it may be questioned if we can deuve fiom His 
teaching any justification for the exploitation of 
formal resemblances or foi indulgence in the 
fascination of elaborate working out of details 

Thioughout the NT the same i everence foi the 
dignity and true spiiitual value of the OT is 
marked Even in those books which show the 
dealest leanings towaids mystical interpretation, 
in instances where the coi i espondence seems most 
far-fetched {e ff,, Mt 2^® “^), or the aigumeiit most 
alien to oui modern ways of thought (e g , Gal 
or 1 Co 10‘*), the respect for the old covenant as a 
real levelation and the loftiness of purpose shai ply 
distinguish the writers of the NT tioiii even their 
1 in mediate followers Nothing m the NT can be 

compared with the pueuhties of such a woik as 
the Mpistle oj- Bairiabas, winch degiadoa the old 
covenant to ' a mere riddle of which Christianity 
IS the anfawei/^ and Avhich solemniy sees in 
Abiaham’s 318 men a foreshadowing of the Cross 
of Jesus, because the Gieek numerals are T I H H 
Even in the Epistle bo the Hebiew^s — a woi k clearly 
influenced by Alexandrian metliods of thought— 
the OT IS never meiely allegoiized, and the 
lesiiained treatment of the figure of Melchizedek 
and of the Tabernacle ritual in that book aflords 
a marked contrast to the fanciful elaboration with 
which both have been treated by later writers 
A recognition of typological methods of thought is 
essential foi a true understanding ol the NT. 

The extent of possible typological references is 
remarkably small. 

Patuck Faubaiin t gives the followln^^ hat But ho ha'i to 
confess that even this would be legarded by some as too long 
a list 

Ftrsons Adam, Melohuedek, Saiah and I’^hmael 

and Isaac, and by implication Abiaham, Moses, Da vid, Solomon, 
Jonah, Kcsiubbabel, and Joshua 

Emnts the pi esoi vation of Hoah, the Passover, the Exodua, 
the passage of tho Red Soa, tho gn ing of manna, the \eilnig of 
Moses’ face, tho water flowing from the smitten lock, tha 
seipent in the wilderness, and Bome other events (see 1 Oo 10), 
besides the Tabeinarle with its furniture and sei vices 

At any rate it is impoibaiit to noLo that all these 
xefeieiicea occur quite naturally and that nowhere 
IS there any sign of a studied exploration of tho 
OT for possible types. 

3 , History of typology, — This may foi con- 
venience be divided into three groups'll atlier than 
periods, though each group corresponds roughly to 
a period in the history of the GliurchF 

[a) The first is that of the apologetic use of types 
to prove as against Jewish or pagan objector tho 
antiquity of the Christian faith or to refute heretics. 
The very purpose of the apologists exposed them 
to fancifulness. Whereas the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would show fiis readers that what 
they valued in the old covenant was but a shadow 
piepanng the world for better and enduring things 
to come, Jitstin had to show that rvhat the Jew 

r B. F. Wesfiiotb, The Goi^el ((.ecordinff to Loudon, 

^^2 WeSiootb, i Gewml Surm BMor]/ of tU Caixm of 

' ^ Typo^Qt/ ^ vols,, Edinburghi 
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objected to in the Chiistiau gospel lay luddon in 
the Jewish Sciiptmes We can undei stand how 
he camo to hold that the outsti etched amis of 
Moses at Kephidiui pieiiguied the oioss of Chiist, 
03 even how the bells on the liigh pnebt’s gaiment 
weie a mybtieal foreshadowing of the apostolate ^ 
Against heietics the aim was paitly to lefiite the 
veiy fanciful inteiprefcations of those false teacheis 
who, as Hippolytus puts it, 'by seducing those 
Ignorant of the holy Scriptures into such like 
fancies make fools of them, ^ The Cabhohes met 
such eirois, not by a rejection of typical oi alle- 
goncal inteipietatioiis, but by the application of 
a canon of tiuth or tradition, winch limited typo- 
logical cxploiation to the txcatmont of naiiatives 
in the canonioal books and to the illumination of 
tinths levealed m Scnptme — a limitation not 
always obseived in later times. When we come 
to On^en, we find him using and extolling the 
allegorical method because so ho could reply to 
Celsiis’s objection to some passages m the OT 
Herein he simply took ovei the alieady long- 
established method of dealing with difficulties in 
Homer His intellectual gicatness saved him fiom 
the extieme lashness of his piedeccssor Clement, 
though he adojited his recognition of a mam told 
sense of Sciiptuie (viz , on the one hand, the hteial 
or grammatical j and, on the otliei, the allegoixcal, 
anagogical, and tropical). It must be lemembered 
that, though Jeioiue accuses Oiigen of allegoiizuig 
to such an extent that ‘histoixtatis auferat veii- 
tatem/ Ongen lecommended the retention of the 
literal sense where it was piofitable, but the liteial 
often failed to edify (ToAXa^oQ yd,p dffjym- 

Tov 6v rb (fiafxariKbv),^ and then the supeiionty of 
the spuitual ovei the carnal was made manifest, 
and again that Oiigen did not regard his intei- 
pietations m the least as 'lesting finally m the 
imagination,’ for he says , 

KoX fiyjXov, 6 ti Mdxrfjs ^ipa rol aXifjflciav rov p6poVj wal 
Tay KiLr&. avaybtytiv aXXijyopiay twv avayeypafifiivtav irap' avr^ 
t(rT(apt5}U 4 

(&) The school of Alexandria, inheiiting this 
tradition fiom so great a master, earned the dis- 
coveiy of mystical significance in the Scriptures to 
excess, finding in the method a vast field of oppor- 
tunity for the edificatoiy use of the Bible. The 
school of Antioch resisted this use ; Theodore of 
Mopsueslia eniiiely rejects allegoiical mteipie- 
fcations. Time showed both how attractive and 
how dangeious the practice was Ai’nobius points 
out how well the method meets the need of pagan 
writers, but calls attention to the fact that in the 
lack of any sound rule of interpretation anything 
can be proved from the Souxitures,® Tycomus 
Afer endeavouied to establish rules for the proper 
surveying of the 'forest* of Scripture, and to 
systematize what he calls the ' redupheationes ’ of 
the Bible. Being a Donatist, he fell under the 
condemnation of Augustine, who speaks slightingly 
of his work ^ Augustine's own rule is thus 
aummaiized 

< Me omnino modus est, ut qulcquid in semioue dlmo neque 
a.d tnornm honest atom neque ad fidei verftatom propne referri 
pofeosb, flffuratani ease cognoecas * 

On the whole the Latin wiiters were moie le- 
strained than the Greek, more tenacious of historic- 
ity, and tliei ef ore moi e inclined to typical interpi eta- 
tion proper than to what is merely allegorical ; yet 
Jerome, for all his criticism of Oiigen’s methods, is 
himself fairly fiee in dealing with Soiipture. As 
time went on, the ignorance of the ongmal Hebrew 
that fjellupon the Church removed one of the suiost 
restraints against unprofitable fanoifulneas, ' 


(c) The third gioup oi peiiod is that m which 
typology took its place in constructive theology, 
and begins with the Schoolmen, Then task was 
to piove that the GhiisUan faith ib rational and to 
leconcilo it with the dooLimeb of the cuiient Aiia- 
totehanism. In the liist stage of Scholasticism 
leaaon was subjected to faith The example of the 
Fatheis m admitting a tliieefold sense of Sciiptme 
was generally followed, Hiigena indeed bpe<ilcs of 
an ' infinite sense,' and was led by Ins mysticism to 
use the allegoiizmg method heely , the Sciiptuioa 
to him weie as a peacock's featiiei, eveiy paiticle 
glittei mg with divers colouis Rahanus Maui us 
admits a fourfold sen.se Otheis went faithei, 
acknowledging a sevenfold oi even an eightfold 
sense. In the latei stages of Scholasticism, paiti- 
culailyafLei the use of the thooiy of the twofold 
natuie of tiuth, and tlie spread of mysticism, some 
.schools piactically scorned the liteial intei pi ela- 
tion of Sciiptuie on the giouiid that ' liteia oeeidit, 
spiiitus vivificat,' and ‘ earned tins often to such an 
extienie, as to leave scaieely a trace of the simple 
meaning.’^ It must be acknowledged that some, 
like Hugo of St. Yictor and St Thomas Atjuinas, 
tiled to lestiain such indulgence.''^ 

The combined influences of the Revival of Learn- 
ing and the establishment of the Bible as the sole 
regula fid^% bi ought about m the wiitings of the 
Refoimers a veiy much sounclei attitude. Both 
Jnithei and Calvin are remarkable foi the sanity 
and eiitical acumen of their commentaiies 
Reaction fiom Scholastic fancies and a new lever- 
ence for the plain teaching of Soiipturo pioduced 
this result ; but soon the demand for populai 
expositions of Seiipture (and perhaps the dearth of 
really scholaily teach eis) brought typology into 
gieat favour, and it became a definite bianch of 
hermeneutics. In this connexion the name of 
CoccoiuB of Leyden in the 17th cent, is piominent, 
although he adopted no definite eyatem, and seems 
to have been content with a formal resemblance to 
justify typological interpietations. Otheis, how- 
ever, did endeavoui to systematize the method. 

Salomon Glassius published at Jena in 1628-80 a work in five 
books called iS'aora, Of which one part; is devoted to 

the stut^ and olaagification of types Hib woik was mforpor- 
ated in English in Benjamin Keach, Tropolopxo, a Key to Open 
Scripture Metapfi^e and Type&t London, 1081, and is referred 
to as a jprmoipal nnthontv by T. H. Horne, An Introd to the 
Gntxmt Study and Knowledge of the Holy SaiptiireB, the flist 

ed. of which (in 3 vols ) appeared in J818-21, the tenth and last 
being iesned (in 5 vols ) ip 1866 Glassms divides types into 
two mam oiasses—* innate,* or those specifically asserted to be 
such in Scripture, and ^ mferied ’ These ai e further subdivided, 
the fiiefe into those which Scrfplme ‘expicsse ostendit* m 
‘taoite insinuat,' the second into those which are ‘oblati* or 
‘ oonlorti * The last are to bo rejected He adds nine canons 
foi olassifying oi xocognij'ing types. The canons arc not pai 
tioularly helpful, but they afioid the authoi the (to him) valu 
able opportunity of lefuting BoUarmlne’a recognition of a typo 
of the Mass mthe story of Melohiisedek — a recognition, of course, 
far older than Bellavmine The fact reveals one reason why the 
Protestant theologians wei e anxious to find clear rules to govern 
typology. Other populai works on the subject were Thomas 
Taylor, Uom md Aaron^ or the Types of the OT opened, Iion 
don, 1663 ; Samuel Mather, OT Types Btcplamed and Improved, 

do. 1078, rewritten by Oatherliie Fry and published in 2 vols in 
1834 under the title Gospel ctf the Old Testament (regarded by 
some as the fullest exposition of the subject) ; and K Vitringa, 
Ohservationes Samae, 3 vole , Franekor, 1680-1708, 

T1i 6 last named deplores the rise of rationalism, 
and ceitainly the lationalistic and iinimagmative 
tenipei of the 18th cent, was inimical to the practice 
of typology. Something of the 18th cent, methods 
of thought affects Max sirs Zeatui di* the €1 ittcimi 
emd Intei^retatiorb of the BiUe^ and here ive ilnd a 
quite definite rule as to the scope of typology laid 
down. He will admit no types except those whxoii 
Olassins had called innate. He defends this 


I mal, xHi. :xo. 

3 Oe Pnne, iv 20. 
r>AdXK gcfiteSi v, 82 ff, 

0 lu de Docinnd Ohmtiami fii 80 (42) 
7X&m.lO(f4). 


8 He/ omn, hcer, v, 8 
4 In Mmng, Ioann, vi 2, 


„ ^ 5' A Webner, Hugo von S Victor, Leipzig, 1832, quoted by 
K. R. Hagonbaoh, A Bwt of OhrkUan Poatrine, Eng. tr-, 
Edinburgh, 1880-81, li. 171, , ^ ^ ^ 

2 *Pro fundamenfeo tenepda verithsbiHtoj'iae* (Smma, t cm, ‘ 
oli, arfi, 1) 
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position -witii much good sense and loainmg, 
though it is leally a confesyion of weakness and 
inability to disco vei the piiiiciples winch govern 
the piaetico of the NT wiiieis 

At tlio beguuiing ot the 19th cent the subject 
attiacted attention It was much atiected in 
circles influenced by the Evangelical Revival. 
Typology engaged the eloquence and learning of 
the Bampton lectiueis in 1814 {Van Mildeit) and 
1824 (J J. Conybeaio), and of the Iliilsean in 
1826 (Temple Chevaihei ), besides giving use to a 
good deal of other liteiatiue But the spiead 
of scientific ciiticism and the study of ancient 
lehgions, and befoie long ol compaiative leligion, 
weio destined to stiike a death-blow to typology 
as a iecogiii?ed bianch of heimeiieutics 

The religion of the Jeivs was foi a tune legarded 
as beueatli the notice of the student of leligion, 
and, when it came into its own again, a much 
broader view ot the i elation between the old and 
new covenants held the held. Thus Pe Wotto 
wiote that the entne OT is a great type of Him 
who was to come, and that Christianity lay m 
Judaism as leaves and fruit he m the seed.^ 
Again, Clausen finds the foundation of the con- 
nexion between the 'deeper appreliension and the 
immediate sense^ in the law of genexal haimony 
by which all individuals, in the nahiiai fis well as 
m the spuitual woxld, foiin one great organic 
system ^ The impiess of the modes ot natural 
science upon this utteianue did not recommend it 
to those whoso conception of the supernatural and 
piovidential alienated them fiom the rising natural- 
ism, but the efiects of modern matliods ot soienfcifio 
study aie aheady appaient m Eairbairn’s Typology ^ 
since the publication ot which no standaid woik 
on typology has appoaied. It &ui vives now princi- 
pally in devotional woiks or in the expositions of 
those to whom the le&ults of Biblical criticism are 
still unwelcome, Homefcimes it is puisued with 
dignity and real spuitual value (as in the works of 
Andrew Jukes), but sometimes with a disti easing 
puerility oi even oilensiveness It mu&t be ao' 
Icnowleclged that, on the other hand, modem 
wi iters of the critical school have unduly ignoied 
the impoitance of typology—an attitude to winch 
that of Edwin A. Abbott olleis a biilliaut exertion 
in his view the NT, and paiticulariy the Fourth 
Gospel, IS full of typical suggestions In this way, 
believing the author to lecoid what he took to be 
facts, but with a definite spuitual intention, he 
reconciles the i ejection of the Instoiicity of the 
nariatxve with the retention of its spiiitual impoit 
In a word, he allegon/es the icooids, while 
acknowledging tliat the authoi believed that 
he was recording facts, but facts with a typical 
significance. 

This view is of importance in tivo lespeots. 
First, it reminds us of the fact that the symbolic 
significance of things and words held a fai greater 
place la the thought of ancient tunes than it does 
with us, who havo learned to form abstiacb con- 
ceptions and to search for exact definitions JS? y., 
the NT writers can speak of the ^ blood of Chiist’ 
without explanation, in a manner that perplexes us 
In the second place, it is based on a fundamental 
jirinciplo of sound ip iei pietation , vu the endeavom 
to discover what the oiigmal author of any docu- 
ment meant to convey. When we load of 
Melchizedek, or the ritual of the Tabernacle, or 
of Pavid, it IB not enough to ask what those 
passages may suggest to usj we must first ask 
Iwhat they suggested to the original readers. If 
bhoTninoiples ot truth which they then suggested 
be one with the principles more oleaxly seen in the 

, 1 Quoled from m article in 4. 0, H, BUlir, SyinhoUk ^8 

I CiUtus^ 18&7, 1 16, 

, ^ NT, beip5!%, X8B, p, S96, , 


fullei levelabion in Cliiist, then the imperfect 
revelation may bo logauled as typical of the 
fullei yob to come, becauao «'0 mankind was being 
piepaicd foi tho clearei light Now, David's 
CcUeei IS so pieseuted in the OT as to suboidinate 
the impel fectiona of liis ohaiactci to those qualities 
which suggested the ideal of a peifecfc Sliepheid- 
King * the iitual ot the Tabernacle was sucli as to 
awaken a sense of sin which the saoiifieea could 
never satisfy, and the figuie of Melchizedok held 
up to men (even if the htoiy be simply legendaiy) 
a dim conception of a Priest- King gioatei than 
Abiuham oi the priesthood of Aaion’t, hue Inas- 
much as such dimly seen ideals aie the result of 
God's spmt woiking in the human spirit, we can 
ju&bly speak of a divine intention iii these lecoids, 
and, Without disiegaiding the human element or 
ignoimg the oiiginal moaning, we see m them the 
gradual unfolding of a divine purpose, much as we 
can see in the lonely Howeimg of tlie fust snowdrop 
an earnest of the summei gloiy of the gaiden. 

4, The strength and weakness of typology.— 
The passing of typology need not cause aTaim. 
Just as the discovery of the law of evolution 
necessitates a broader sweep of investigation on 
tho pait of those who to-day put foiwaid tho 
aiguinenttrom design, but has not invalidated that 
argument, so our uoncejilion of the oneness of 
levelation is to-day based on a bioadei view of the 
OT, but 18 not therefoie the less tiuo 01 tho leas 
deeply founded. Typology not only hied fanciful- 
ness and, what was woiso, quail elsomeness among 
tile theologians, but it tended to reduce levelation 
to tlie chaiacter of a jig saw puzzle, foi, at least 
in many mbeipietations, the tyjies aie scatteied 
hapiiazaid thiough the OT, and aie quite un- 
recognizable as such until the antitype is levealed. 
Any one who has studied the works of ait which 
typology has inspiied will lemembei the chaotic 
confusion of the typical senes as compaied with 
the ordei of the antitypical To-day we lecogmze 
the guiding hand of God in history as the typolo- 
gi&ts could not, and so soe a deepier and truex con- 
tinuity of levelation. But that in its day this 
system of expounding the mystical relation be- 
tween tho OT and the NT had a maiked educa- 
tional value can be seen from the widely populai 
Biblia paicpei im, illummated MSH of which exist 
as eaily as the 13th cent , and fiom a development 
of it, Speciiho7n huinancB salvatioms, of \vhich over 
200 MbS suivivo The invention ot punting made 
these works still more widely popmlau The same 
fact is evidenced by works oi ait langmg fioni the 
frescoes in the catacombs, through mosaics such as 
those m Santa Man a Maggioie m Kome^ 01 San 
Marco in Venice, down to the magnilicent seriefe of 
windows m King’s College, Caiubudge, Indeed 
this connexion of typology with Chi is ban art 
suggests the voiy close association ot typology 
with aesthetics. That lovo of mystery which is 
almost universal has m reality an leathetic aspect j 
for some it is satisfied in the dramatic ntual of tho 
Mass, and foi those who repudiated this conception 
of worship it hay been satisfied by the exploration 
of the mybtical sense of .the OT, somewhat as llio 
(.Qur’an supxjhed decorative motifs in Mooush art 
This seems likely to give a permanent vitality to 
devotional typology, especially emoe the revival of 
popular mysticism. A word of caution may be 
ofibred The history of typology sho wb how easily 
devotion may degenerate into Fancifulne&s and un-* 
profitable exercise of ingenuity. Only the most 
chastehed of saints and the moat aelf-res>traiaed of 
scholars are immune from this danger j typology ' 
has always flourished in times of ignorance and ’ 

' 1 On thes? of. P.mohfcsr and A 0. UJayior, ’Ootaen Af^e 
A/ OlasswU London, 190^, ft ^vork full of rcJeiN 

to Cftdy fcypolofify.' 
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decay of learning, but its suggestions aie not 
^vltllOut value and helpfulncfos if they are received 
giatofully, much as one might deiive illuminating 
thoughts fiom the contemplation of a sacred 
pictuie, ralhei than a‘3 levelations possessing 
dogmatic authoiity. 

LufiRA'fOJiE — 111 addition to anthoufcies referred to m the 
text E W HengsiBnherg, Ohyistology of the OT% 'E.ng tr , 
4 -vols , Edlnbuigh, lSfi6~63 , F A G Thohick, Das AUe 
Teetainenttm Deiien Gotha, 1861 i Edward Riehm, 


Mcmanio Piopkocy’^^ ti L A Mimhcad, ICdinbuigh, 1891, 
R F Horton, Revelation and the U%bU, London, 1892 , R L 
Ottley, Aspects of the OT (7?L), do 1897, A B Davidson, 
Old Testament p}02ihecily Edinbiiigh, lOOd, cha xn -xiv , 
C A Bnggs, Geneial Ini\odact%on to the Study of Holy 
Scnptu^e^ do 1890 

Typological WO) hs —B. F Wilhs, The Woiship of the Old 
Covenant, considered moie especially in Relation to that of the 
New, Oxford, 1880, Andrew JTukos, The Types of Genenis^ 
London, IbTo, The Law of the Offerings in Leviticus i -vw 3^ do 
1854 , see alao Holy Bible, ed d I Soofield, Oxford, 1909 

J, K. Barbysiiire. 


UDASIS. — TheUdasis aio the pimcipal leligious 
oidei of the Sikhs (17 v ) Also known as Kanak- 
putia, 'sons of Nanak/ the foundei of Sikhism, 
they aie piobahly the oldest of the Sikh oideia, 
but ascribe then foundation to Sri Chand, Nanak’s 
eldei son. The term 'icddsl is deiived fiom San^kiit 
tiddSi 'sad/ and means 'soiiow* or ‘sadness* 
The Udasis weie separated fiom the active oi 
militant Sikhs by the thud of that sect, 

Aniai Das, but he did not excommunicate them, 
as is sometimes 'stated. This sepaiation is also 
ascribed to Aijan, the fifth of fnie Sikh gurUs 
Whoevei effected it, the severance marks the 
cleavage in the Sikh sect which definitely ranged 
it against the Muslim Mughal powei, leaving the 
Udasi Older still in touch with oxthodox Hinduism 
Neveitheless the tenets of the oiilei, deeply 
colouied as they aie with Hindu asceticism, did 
not pi event its finding many followeis among the 
descendants and disciples of the Sikh gm its. Thus 
the sixth guruy Hargovmd, is said to have allowed 
Sri Ghana to adopt Guiditta, his eldest son, into 
the order by making him his diiect disciple —a 
statement not fiee from chronological difficulties. 

The Udasi oider was at an early peiiod divided 
into fom chapteis {dhtimi^ lit 'files*} Then 
foundeis weie Daba Hasan or Hasna, Phtil, 
Gonda, and Ahmast — all four said to be disciples 
of Guiditta, Of these founders tho first beais a 
Muhammadan name (Hasan) and the last a purely 
Aiabic title, al-Tfiast denoting one drunk with 
love or devotion. Al-mast fiiJahxi), or 'the holy 
ecstatic,’ is now lepresented at ISfainX Tal and 
Jagannflth, places fax from the Fan^ab and Bikh- 
dom alike. Gonda Sahib is revered at Shikarpur 
m Sind, as well as at a shime near Amiitsai in 
the Panjab, while the other two posaesb shiines 
m the Panjilb hills only. This distribution points 
to effoits made by the eailier giiiUs to spread 
Sikhism, or at least a quictist *type of it, over 
India geneialJy The followeis of these four 
ohajiteis constitute the senior assembly (bard 
ahkdid) of the older, its junior, 01 ohhoia alcMrdy 
having been founded later by Plieid, a disciple 
of Har Rai, the seventh Sildi guiTu In theoiy all 
TJdEsIs aie celibate, but tliose who are so in 
raotice aie styled Hangs. (01 'naked*) UclflRis 
11 Edwaid H.iclagan, however, gives a difierent 
explanation of the teini Hanga 
He desenbps thoir usual dross as red in colour, but ‘a laig-e 
section of them go entuely naked, except for the walstoloth, 
and sub ashes over thevr bodies These, like the naked sections 
of other ordois, are known os Nange , they pay special rever 
enoe to the aah^s With which they smear then bodies, and 
v^hloh are said to protect thorn equally from either extreme of 
temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes * 1 

' Aa smearing the body with ashes symbolisses 
also death to mundane things, the FangE IJdasis 
are probably strict celibates, and hence the Hango 
1 Census of fndiUf vol, xix., Pimfdh ardt Feudatories, \ 

p. 16 ^ ' , I 
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are coiiectly so desciibed. Anothei chapter of 
tho 01 del, sometimes said to bo one of the foui 
dkudn^ IS called the Bhagat B hag wan, 01 * devoted 
to God ’ (Bhagwan) Its tiadiUon connects it with 
Hinduism, toi, it is said, a SannyEsi, by name 
Bhagatgir, once visited the shime {derd) of Baba 
Nanak, the foundei of Sikhism, when on his way 
to Hinglaj, a gieat place of Hindu pilgi image in 
Baluchistan Hanak’s giandson, Hhaim Chand, 
jiouied food into Bhagatgii’s bowl, but failed to 
lili it. The addition, howevei, of a pinch of 
Icardh ffprusadt oi sanctified meal, blessed with 
the words, Sri wdh guru^ 'All hail to the guruf^ 
caused the bowl to be filled foithwith, * This 
miiacle converted Bhagatgir, It was confnmed 
when the goddess Hmglaj appealed to him and 
his companions as they kept then vigil befoie 
Hunak’s shnne and thus fulfilled the object of 
their pilgiimage Bhagatgir and his followeis 
became disciples of Hliaiiu Chand, assuming tho 
title of Bhagat Bhagwan The principal a, 
or meeting- place, of the chapter is at the Bibiksar 
tank at Ami 1 tsar, but it also has suboidinate 
akhdrds at Baieli and othci places m Hindustan 
and claims no fewer than 370 gaddis^ 01 monastic 
foundations, in eastern India The Bhagat Bhag- 
wans wear the matted hair {faita) of the Baimyasi, 
with a chain lound the waist, and sineai then 
bodies with ashes But in thou beliefs they accept 
Hanak’s pieoepts and follow lus lules as to eating 
and the like. 

Yet another chapter is the Sangat Salub, which is 
admittedly not one of the fom dhudn Gmu Hai 
Bai had a cook, named Plieru, whom he taught, 
investing him with a black gndle and cap, and 
sending him as a oommi&saiy to the southein 
PanjEb — his native countiy— and towaids tho 
Indus, with a mission to collect the dues paid by 
the Sikhs to the gxtius When Gurd Govmd 
Bingh abolished this system and destioyed the 
^nasandSi or comnnssaiies, whose oppression had 
caused grave discontent, Pheifi made no lesistance, 
though no one dared aiiest him, and waited on 
the guru Impies‘=^ed by las iighteousness, the 
gttx u gave him ludf Imfoagfi^ 01 tuiban, m token 
that he was admitted to a share in his guru's 
autlioiity, and piomisad that his following should 
piospei The gurU furthei bestowed on him the 
title of Sangat Sahib, 'holy companion/ and sent 
him back to the scenes of his 101 mei activities, 
whole he increased the number of his followens 
In 01 befoie 1896 the Sangat SElnb, as the chaptei 
18 called, establLslied a peripatetic ahhixrd One 
of its most noted di&ciples, an ascetic named 
Santokh Has, worked many miracles. The Sangat 
Sahibias, or adherents of tfie chapter, are numeious 
and influential m the south and .west of tho 
Panjab, but, as then traditions show, they are 
not completely undei the contiol of the Siklis or 
the legular udEsIs. Another tradition assigns 
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the foundation of the chaptei io a follower of the 
famous Sultan SakhI Saiwai, who was converted 
by Guiu Govmd Smgh, and it undoubtedly com- 
piises many who used to aftect the cult of that 
saint and peihaps still combine with it then 
acceptance of Sikh clootixne The chaptei, how- 
evei, possesses the Biahmbliut akhdia at Amiitsar 
and an institution at Lahore, so it is distinctly 
alHhated to oitliodox Sikhism, and in the gieat 
Sikh State of Patiala, wheie it is called the 
Bakhshish Sangat Sahib, it pays special reveience 
to the Ach G'lanthy or oiiguial Gian^li (‘Book^) 
of Baba Nanak, and has an akhdrd of its own, 
distinct fiom those of the foui dhudn. Lastly 
must be mentioned the Kamclas Udasis, a sub-ordei 
asciibed to anothei Guidxtta {who was a giandson 
of one of Baba Nanak’s conveits) and established 
by one of the later gw Us m a monastery at Karadas, 
where the sub-oidci possesses a line temple, at 
some distance fiom Amritsar. Each subdivision 
of the Udasla has its own organization for collect- 
ing and adnunistenng funds Each is presided 
ovei by a head abbot mahant], to whom the 
oidinaiy niakaniSy or monks, aie suboidmated 
The Udasis gcneially aie leojuitod fiom all 
Hindu castes and will take food from any Hindu 
Sometimes, but not mvaiiahly, or even usually, 
congiogated in monasteiies, they aie geneially 
found wandeiing to and fiom such sacied Sikh 
places as Amiitsar, Boia Nanalc, and Kaitaipui 
in the Panjab, but they aie aLo said to be 
numerous m the Malwa to the south of it, and at 
Benaies The principal seats, howevei, he m the 
central Panjitb and in the Distiict of Eohtak, 
wheie Sikhism is by no means dominant Then 
usages aie not uiiifoim Some weai long hau like 
Sikhs, otheis matted hair like SanriySsis, and 
others agnm cut the hair Some ahect the tiluk, 
01 caste mark, others avoid it The dead aie 
often ciemafcedin the Hindu way, but appaiently 
aie Ronietinies buned. When a body is burnt, a 
samadhy or mausoleum, is elected to some Udasis, 
but this privilege must be confined to those of 
special sanctity or incthants While the majority 
me ascetics, soine fiankly engage in scculai call- 
mgs. Maclagan gives the following pictui e of then 
relations with the Panjab villageis 

Ludhiana the aie deaenbed a«j mostly Ja^s by 

oiigiti, the oi disciple- and sucoqbsoi being naiially chosen 
from this tube, and aie found to be m posse&sion of the 
m Hindu villages, whoie they distubute food to 
such as come for it and lead the Gianth^i both of Blba Nanak 
and of Guiu Gobind Singh, although they do not attach imtoh 
importance to the latter, The head of the college Ifa called a 
mahdni and tho disciples ahelu^i They live m Sikh as ivell as 
ill Hindu villages, and it is piohably on this account they do 
not quite neglect Gmu Oohmd Singh They laiely many , and 
if they do so, generally lose all inhueuce, foi the dhartMald 
soon becomes a piivate leaidence closed to atrangeis But in 
some few families, such as that of Jaspal Bangai, which keeps a 
large langm or almshouse going, it has ahvaj s been tbe custom to 
marry, tho endowments bmng large enough to suppoii the family 
and maintain the institution , but the eldest son does not in 
this ease succeed as a matter of course A chela is chosen by 
the mahnnty or by the familj If a mahant whose predecessois 
have not married should do so, he would lose alt hia weight 
with the people The great shrine at Hera Bibl Nanalc, in the 
Guiddspur District, is m the custody of a community of UdSsi 
SddhSi whose mahant used to he appomtocl with the consent 
of the Bedis Another shrmo at the same place known ag 
Tdhli Sdhib, from iv large tahli oi shighain tree i which grew 
close to it, was founded by Sri Ohand, and is algo looked after 
by wethetnfs of the Udaai oider,’ 

Thus the Udasis display all the normal features 
of an Indian religious order— a lofty ideal, readily 
abandoned in practice, piofessed adherence to a 
reformed faith, temperecl hy judicious compiomise 
with tJie established system, and the inevitable 
evolution from an ascetic celibate order mio a 
heiedifcary caste In ih^ last phase of the Sikh 
regime the Nanalqmtra^ had sunk to' employment 
I Valbefgm sism ' , 

^ 0 / indtety :/391i xix, PmjaU imd Pmdat 0 rie»y 


as escorts to caravans, then sacied chaiactei as 
'sons ot Nanak' ensiiung bhein against attack 

LiTBUA'rnRh — E D Maclagan, Gcnm of Indiay 1801^ 
XIX and xxi , Punjab a7id Feudatoi m, Calcutta, 18t2 

E A. Hose. 

UDYANA.-See Swat 

UGRA, UGRIAN OSTIAKS.-See Ostyaks. 

UGRO-FINNS.— See Finno-Ugrians. 

tJKHARS.— See Kukha^s. 

ULTRAMONTANISM. — Ultramontamsm is 
the beim applied, often in a hostile oi critical 
spiiit, to tho tendency to centralize in the papacy 
the doetiinal teaching and government of the 
Catholic Clmich Moie vaguely still it is applied 
IB geneial to extieme Roman Catholicism, to the 
tendency io emphasize all that sepaiates Catholics 
fiom othei Chiistiaua oi fiom othei men. Often 
enough it is used, qiuiLe mappiopriately, as a meie 
mcknarae for oidinaiy Catholics who aie conscious 
of their obligations as members of a universal 
Chinch. Thus the Catholic parties m the Geimaii 
and Belgian Pailiaiuents have been called Ultra 
montane, though they would oeitaiiily not admit 
that they take then politics fiom Rome 

Histoiically the woid ' ultiamontanus' was m 
occasional use in Cential Euiope fioin the 11th 
cent onwaida in a nieieiy geogiaphical sense, just 
as 'citia-moiitanub' was used in Italy, to desciibe 
a man who lived south of the Alps. It does not 
seem to have been commonly used with any theo- 
logical bignihcance till the 17Ui cent , whon it was 
applied to those who opposed the pi ev ailing 
Galilean tondenoies in Fiance The coimter-re- 
foimation m geneial, and especially the pontificate 
of Sixtus V, at the close of the pievious century, 
had done much to oiganize the cential administra- 
tion of tho Church, while, on the othei hand, the 
glowing powei and self-consciousness of the French 
inonaicliy tended to m&ist upon, and to expicss 
more dehiufcely as piinciples, Galhcan piactices 
which might be tiaced back to the I3th centuiy. 
It IS in opposition, to Gallicanibm {q v ) that Ultia- 
montanisiu has its most deliiiite meaning, and 
F6nelon, the Jesuits, and others who opposed the 
ecclesiastical policy of Louis xiv and the Foui 
Aiticles of 1682, were, in a sense, the hist Ultia 
rnontanes In the IStli cent , when the intluence 
of leligion was at its lowest, Galhcan ininciples 
kept a stiong hold on the French Chinch, but they 
found then uiosi coniplete expi essioii in the writ- 
ings of tho Geiinan Fobiomus and in the policy of 
.Joseph II The Ultramontaiu&m winch opposed 
^ GaUicamsm and Josepliisui was little moie than 
' the asseition of the univeisal character of tlie 
Chuioh, which both these syblems tended fco 
obseme, and anelioifc, far fiom successful till the 
19th cent., to assert the right of the Clmrcli fco live 
her own religious life without fcho comlanfc intei* 
feience of the State. 

Foimal Gaihoaniam, with its Four Aiticles, may 
be said to have been destroyed in France by the 
Revolution The fall of the rmcten, liber- 

ated the Chuich , numbers of the more Gallicau 
clergy were disoiedited hy joining the Constitu- 
tional Chur oh; and Catholicism was purified and 
xevivihed by snffeiing aud persecution No moie 
strildng manifestation of piipal power had yet been 
seen than the act •which, in accordance with the Con- 
cordat^ practically deprived thirty-seven bishops 
of theii sees* Tbe Concordat -was thus an Ultra- 
montane act, and, though Napoleon added to it the 
, Galilean and, when he (quarrelled 

with the pope, tried to make the Four Articles the 
of the State, nothing could restore the old pre- 
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lievolution Gallican systom. The spuit, howevei, 
smvived and mspnecl bofch the 8fcatesmeii of the 
lestored monaiehy and many ot the moie old- 
fashioned cleigy, yet the Restoiabioii was also the 
peiiod in whioli the Ultramontane movement of 
the 19bh cent leceived its most poweiful expression 
m the wiitings of Joseph de Maistie, de Ronald, 
and Lamennais. These men realized that the 
Kevolution had dir'stioyed the old foundations on 
which men had lesLcd then habits of thought and 
action, and that a fiesh staib had to be made T)e 
Maistie knew that the revolutionaiy spuit was 
still abroad, stronger peihaps than evei, and his 
Dii Pape is an appeal as much topiaoticai 

utility as to pimciple It is only the Chiistian 
OhurcU winch has in it the stiength to oveicome 
‘ the Revolution ’ ; and without an infallible papacy 
the Chuioh is, like the Statea-General, i educing 
the monarchy to a shadow and iheiefore slipping 
back into revolution He was disappointed with 
the immediate etlect of his book, but his rigid, 
authoritative mind had great influence on the 
Uifciamon tunes of the middle of the century, A 
man of far gieater intellectual power than de 
Maiatre, the Vicomte de Bonald emphasized the 
weakness of the individual man in hnchng out for 
himself the essential principles of thought and 
conduct. What a contiasi between the disagiee- 
ment of plulosopliers and the agreement of piacbical 
men about piacfcical matters 1 The individual 
reason lightly, thcrefoie, falls back for suppoit on 
the convictions of society and on tiadition. This 
'traditionalism* Uamennais combined with the 
Uibiamontanism of Joseph de Maistre. Lamen- 
naie’s passionate temper always made him push 
a thing to its extreme limit, and he turned de 
Ronald’s trust in tiadition into a univeisal test of 
truth. The voice of the pope was for him the ex- 
pression of this 'universal consent,* In his fiist 
stage he combmed legitimacy with Ulfcramontan- 
ism , m his second he appealed to the people and 
tried to make democracy the exclusive ally of the 
Church The Avenir^ which Lamennais and his 
friends edited m 1831, was piohably the most 
brilliant expression of the earliei stage of 19th 
cent, Ultramontanism. The enemy which the 
Avenir fought was the Galhcan tradition of State 
contiol over the Chuioh which had been leinforeed 
by the revolutionary dootimes of State absolutism. 
Tlie aim ^Yas libeity-— Ixbeity of conscience, of 
association, of education, of the pi ess, Devotion 
to Rome was the great instrument of liberty, for 
the papacy lopresented the universal aspect of the 
Chuich and was independent of the dillereut 
governments. It piovided also an element of 
feivour and histoiio sentiment at a time when 
Em ope, under the mfluence of tho Romantic move- 
ment, was easting oh* the 18th centi and all its 
works and recaptuiing the power of religious 
enthuaiafem. The exclusive foim in which Lumen- 
iiais*s ideas weie expressed ultimately set Rome 
itself against him, but the movement continued 
under wiser men, Lacoiclaire, Montalembeit, de 
Bavignau, and others They succeeded m all but 
destroying the’ old Gallican spiiit and in putting a 
new lire into the French Chuioh, in the Revolu- 
tion pf 1848 the Church, which had been so un- 
popular in 1830, exercised a powerful infiuenee. 

The defeat of Galiicanism, however, bi ought out 
a division m the Ultiamontane ranks which the 
struggle had concealed The Falloux Law, which 
was passed under the Second Ropublio and which 
broke down the old State monopoly of education, 
led to the first open broach. On one sida.Monta- 
lembert^ Falloux, and Dupanloup were prepaied 
to make concessions to tho State an order to secure 
an invaluable xueee of legislation, and because 
they shared in the ideas of their time' so far m 


these weie not duhiutely opposed to Catholic 
pimciple. On the othei side weie a number of 
Catholics whose policy bccamo Lhaiactoiistically 
nlentihed with a new&papei, the paity of the 
Uniuu^, Louis Veuillot, the editoi of the papei, 
may without much exaggeiation be called the 
leadei of tho party, he was ceitainly its noisiest 
and most popular mouthpiece The aun of this 
school went) much faithei than meiely to aoqiiiie 
foi the Chuich the contiol of liei own leligious 
life. They wished bo secure foi her the pre- 
dominance which m an ideal woild the spmbual 
would have ovei the temporal, and which iii fact 
the Chuich did paitly enjuy in the Middle Ages 
Such an aim was incompatible with the ideas ami 
piactices piev.uhng among a people who were fai 
fiom being medimval in faitn, but Vemllot and 
his paiby weie picpaiod bo fight for it by bittei 
antagonism to fiee-thinkeis, by opposition often 
bibtei enough to those, even should they be bishops, 
whom they consideied lukewaim Catholics, and 
by making the most of the suppoit of the State, if 
it should happen to he on their side, even when 
that State was the autociatic Second Empiic. 
The aiehbishop of Pans himself, Siboiu, bioiiglit 
out the diffeieuce between the two schools in a 
letter to Montalembeit (1853) . 

'When twenty five >oa,is ago/ he said m substance, ‘we 
boldly professed ourselves “ XJltramoiitanes/' the Ulbiaiuonfcano 
school was then a school of liberty. AVe defended the inde 
pendenco of the spiutual power against the encroachiuenta of 
the temporal power, but we lespeoted the Constitutions of the 
Church and of the State Tho Pope was nob tho whole Church 
nor tho Emperor the whole State On the one side theie were 
bishops and councils with a real authority, on the other ansto- 
oratic and democratic elements with their lights, Ko doubt 
fclieie are times of crisis when both the Pope and tho civil 
government may ovenido all rules Tho old Ui tramontanes 
admitted this, but they did not turn the exception into a rule 
Tho now Ultramontanea have pushed everything to extiemes 
and accepting to the full tho idea of power they have argued, 
extravagantly against all liberties whether in Church or State,* i 
Another French bishop could write that the 
fanaticism of the Umvers had done more harm to 
loligiou than that of Voltaii e. It is indeed difficult 
at fust to undei stand Veuillot’s popularity among 
French Catholics Ho seems tlie most peifecb 
representative of that 'insolent and aggie&sivo 
faction* which never tiled of calumniating then 
bietliien in the faith and of tiying to foice then 
private opinions on the Chuich, Foi men not of 
the faith, whom he considered its enemies, for 
free-thinkers, foi Hlie lace of Cain,* he had no 
pity. He had nevei any hesitation in distinguish- 
ing between the wheat and the tares Yet the 
Umvers lend m neaily eyerj cure in France, 
and Yeuillot appealed fai more than Montalembeit 
to most Fieucli Gathohes, To begin with, he was 
intensely democratic Himself a man of the 
people, he was always thinking of tho people. It 
was hiB passionate desire to piotect the simple 
from the aggiessiveii religion of the bouigeoi*; free- 
ilunker, while hi8 fondness for the ex bi erne point 
of vieAV in controveisy, lus scorn of model ate 
opinions, and hia intoleiabie abuse of the nuhtaiy 
metaphoi in matters of religion weie more m 
sympathy with Fiench character than the con- 
stitutionalism of the Montalembeit sohooL 
It must be added that the oxtieme character of 
French Ultiamontam&m undei the Hecond Empire 
IS paitly to he accounted for by tho reactionary 
policy adopted hy Pius ix. when he returned from 
the exile to which he had been driven m spite of 
his liberal reforms. To the world at large the 
most complete expression of this leactionary policy 
was the Syllabus of 1864. More sympathy would 
be felt now than in optimistic mid- Victorian days 
foi a document which declared that the world had 
gone astray by the neglect of God and of Catholic 
pi in Cl plea. At the tirpe, however, what appeared 
3 Of, Lfloanudt, 104 ■ . 
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to bo a declaiabionof wai against ‘ modern civih/a 
tiou’ was takeu as an ofbcial confirmation of all 
the excesses of the Um^ei 9 

‘ Ultiamontamsm ’ is a woid much used in 
German politics and leligious contioveisy ol this 
peiiocl, but so heavy was the hand of the Eiastian 
State in the hist half of the 19th cent that the 
word meani no moie than the natural claim of 
Geimau Catholics to manage then own spiiitual 
affans Josephisni suivived longer in Geinmny 
than Gallicanism m Fiance, and it was leinfoiccd 
hist by the cmient Geiman philosophy of State- 
absolutism and later by the giowth of conscious 
Geinmn nationalism, Theie was an impoitaiit 
Catholic revival m the twenties and tluitiesj 
closely connected witli tlie Komantic movement, 
but it had little effect on leligious politics. The 
hist stiuggle fox Ixbeifcy and the hiat vietoiy 
occiuied not m any of the Catholic states but in 
Piotobtaiit Piussia The impimniuent in 1S37 of 
the aged aiciibisliop of Cologne and the suppoit 
given Iiim by Pope Giogoiy XVI. led to a populai 
movement in his favoui and a geneial protest 
against tlie action of tlie Government When 
Fredeiick William IV. camo to the thionem 1840, 
he inaugurated a new policy and Pi ussia, by the 
fi oedoni winch she allowed the Catholics, became a 
model foi othei Geiman states. The devolution 
of 1848 extended this libei ty to ditlerent paits of the : 
eountiy, but it was followed by a leaction, especi- , 
ally in S. W Geimany. Two schools began to be ‘ 
disfcinguisliable in the fifties, One was that of | 
Mam/, led by Bishop ICetteler, with the Katlwhh 
as its oigan, devoted mainly to piactical uork and 
Hocul pioblems, but m close union with Rome 
ami theiefore soon to be called Ultiainontane. 
Closely connected with it was the niuie learned 
group of Will islmig, v-hero Benpinger, Hettingei, 
and Heigemother were teaching The iival school 
was, that of Munich m alliance with the Bavaiian 
Government and the Univeisity. Its leading 
spuit was Dollinger, and it was inteiesfced mainly 
in the philosophical and histoiical aspects of 
theology and was very jealous of any Roman 
inteifeience with Oeiinan science. The education 
of the clergy came to be a subject of much contro- 
veisy, for in Geimany seminary and university 
training had long gone on aide by side, A numbei 
of the bishops disti us ted the theological teaching and 
the atmosphere of the universities, while Dolhngei 
and tho Munich school auspooted intensely the 
training given by the Jesuits m the German 
College m Rome, weie contemptuous of Roman 
Uieology,foughtagainatther0VivalofScholastieisni, 
and dreaded the spread of Jesuit influence in and 
thiough the German semmaiies In time they 
came to see m the power of the State a means of 
checking this * Rornanimtion/ and RoIIingei, who 
had fought foi the Churoh agamst Josephism and 
been called an Ultramontane in 1848, now began 
to appeal to tho State against Ultianiontamsm. 
Yet among the German Ultrainonfcanes theie was 
little of the oxtravaganoe of the Ummrs, No 
doubt, as contioversy pew more bitter, there weie 
violent language and personal attack on both 
sides, and the air had to be cleaied in Germany, 
as elsewhere, by the Vatican Council. 

In Italy the more extreme Ultiamontanism was 
lepiosented by the Gmto Gattohua, a review 
mxblished in Rome under the editorship of Carlo 
Ourei and a small number of Jesuits who were 
a curiously independent body and often quite out 
of sympathy with their more moderate brethren 
across the Alps and even in Italy. The 'GtviM 
w^s notorious for its support of tho Uhwer^i for 
its exforenie papal doctrines, dnd for its personal, 
attacks on iuoie liberal though egnally devotqd 
CdthoHos. . 


Theie mms an echo of these continental l)atile«i 
even in Fiioland m the coxihoveisy which way 
moused by the reviews edited by AcLon and bis 
h lends, lust the MamUei and tiien the JIoMe and 
l<"ormjn liemew These leflected, though in a moie 
modeiate foim, Uio views of Dolhngei and the 
Munich school On tho other side the lead was 
taken by William Geoige Waid and the BuMzn 
lieview Neithei side disputed the authority of 
stiiot definitions of dogma ; but tho contioversy 
turned on the amount of lespect due to the geneial 
guidance of Rome. Acton claimed absolute liberty 
outside dogmatic definitions, while Waid looked 
to the papaoy foi positive direction A loyal 
Catholic, he maintained, should accept not only 
the delined toaolung but the ‘doctimal nitinia- 
tions ’ of Rome ^ 

Undeinoath these controversies of the sixties 
wo seem to see two teiuleuoies at work. The more 
libel al Catholics wished, in vaiious dogiees, to 
keep m touch with the tunes, to make the best of 
the ieaininy, the thought, the science, the political 
conceptions of the age With some this might 
and did lead to a leal contempt for iiaditional 
Cathohe piactices and methods The Ultramon- 
tan es, on the other hand, felt the dangei which 
laym excessive sympathy with the ‘spuitof the 
ago*’ 

*The “Rambler” , . appeared to Mr Waui to worship the 

modem ideal, both w ethloaand in politics, with an omesoivo 
wlurh was quite inconMstcnti logically with the principles of 
Ohriblianity ' 

W ai d h ad no hope m the moYoiuent led by Dol Imgei . 
To Jam contempoiaiy thouglit was moving away 
fiom OhrisUamty, and tlie one e&sential thing was 
to leact against it, to meseive the pmity of the 
faith and of Cathohe ideals Push this point of 
viewfaither, mucli faifclicr than Ward ever pushed 
it, and you come to Vouillot’s extiavagances with 
his conflict between the * lace of Ahei ’ and the 
'lace of Gam.’ Now the papacy imdei Pius IX, 
undoubtedly took the Ultiamontane side, and the 
liheials found themselves moie or less in opposition 
to the tendencies pi evading in Rome, while tlie 
Ultraiuontaues weie anxious to make these ten- 
dencies pievail everywhere and, in opposition to 
the nationalism of the day and the attacks on the 
tempoial power, to magnify the authority of Rome 
m the government and teaching of the Church 
Veuillot, eg,, looked forward to the tune when 
papal bulls would take the place of all coucihai 
deliberation Tims it is that the <iuestxon of the 
doctiinal authoiity of the pope was raised and 
tJiafc the Syllahus led to the Vatican decree of 
infallibility Yet there is a certain unreality 
about the eontroveisies which raged round the 
Council in 1869 and 1870, foi the numbei of those 
who actually disbelieved in papal infallibility was 
small indeed The papal Dennition of the Im- 
maculate Conception m ISM had been accepted 
universally, 'Wnat most of the opposition feaied 
was the added govezmneutal authority which they 
conceived the decree would give to the pope, the in- 
Cl case which it would pioduce ih all those eentiahz- 
ing and autoorntie tendencies which they dreaded. 

* I am much more concerned/ saldKOUtftlembert, ^ about tho 
KQvernmenti of the Ohurob tbto about the definition* o£ Papal 
InfaUibiUty.^s 

Ibis obvious too that the opposition of Dupanloup 
and the ‘Inopporfeunists’ was due to the fear that 
the Dehnition would lead to oonflict with the Biafca 
and would emphasisro the didorenoes between the 
Oharoh and modern' sqoietyi The language of the 
more Ultramontanos in speaking of tho 

pope as ‘inspned,^ or in siioh mad phrajses aa 
^ when the* Pope ^c>d who nieditai^ea 

I w WSkid, m (?. Wm^d md th$ Oatholiii p. 

Xb, p 180. ' • ® liej^muck 468 
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in lum,’ must have contiibuied not a httlo to make 
the ‘hbeiala’ feai that the Dehintion imglit mean 
the tinmiph m the Clmich of the moie extieme 
faction 

The Definition camej aftei months of discussion, 
m a foim more modeiaio than even such Ulbiamon- 
tanes as Wind had oiiguirdly expected It had 
the effect of making a cleaiei distinction between 
the doctiinal and “the administiative functions of 
the papacy It is no longei possible for an Ultra- 
montane to claim that eveiy utteiance of the pope 
on matters of faith is protected by God from eiioi 
Papal infallibility is defined and m so far limited, 
and the conditions hud down in the Definition have 
seldom, if ever, been satisfied by the papal doctiinal 
pionounoements of the last foi ty yeaia. 

Ultiamontanism became, thelefore, a vaguer 
term aftei 1870 The paity of the Vnimn, con- 
tinued, indeed, to exist and to cany on its contio 
veisiai methods in suppoit of the tempoial powei 
of the pope oi of the loyalist movement m Fiance 
It saw in a political coup d^6tat the only detence 
against the attack which fiom 1879 onwards the Re- 
publican paiby diiected against Catholic education, 
the religious oiders, and other forms of Catholic 
life. Louis yeuillot died in 1883, but the Univc'^s 
lemained the most popular of Catholic newspapers 
until its place was pai tly taken hy Paul de Cas- 
sagnac’s Douapartist VA utonU It seems absurd, 
howevei, to call this party Ulti anion tane, seeing 
that at least during the pontificate of Leo xiii, its 
aims weie opposed to those of the papacy. The 
pope was anxious to reconcile the Catholics with 
their governments both m Fiance and m Geimany. 
In Germany he succeeded m bringing the Kultuv- 
hampf to a close, though at the cost of putting 
pressure m 1886 on the so-called Ultiamontanes ot 
the Centre party, in older to secuie their support ^ 
for Bismaick^s seven yeais’ aimy estimates, whilst 
m France his policy of urging the Fiench Catholics 
to accept the Republic met with much opposition ' 
from the royalists, | 

In a sense, howevei, the teim * Ultraraontanism ’ j 
may be rightly applied to the administrative 
centralization which is a mark of papal policy since 
the middle of last centmy The enthusiasm felt 
30 widely among Catholics foi Pius IX., the gi eat 
piestige of Leo xjil , a conscious reaction against 
disruptive national movements, the meie improve- 
ment in the means of communication — these are 
3ome of the causes which explain such a central- 
ization. It was a particular feaime of the ponbi- 
heaie of Pms X and of the measures which he 
book again&t ‘ Model msm * T fc has certainly helped 
bo pioteet the unity and the tradition of the Chuich 
in the midst of gi owing hostility oi at least m- 
iifferentism, and often enough Borne has proved 
more broad-minded than the local ecclesiastics. 
Thus two of the greatest bishops of the second 
;ialf of the century, Ketteler and Maamng, were 
ippointed by the direct action of the papacy 
Vlany Catholics would, howevei, welcome a loaction 
,n the diiecbion of the constitutional tiadifcions of 
ihe Church, eepoeialiy in such matters as the 
Section of hishops and their synodal meetings. 

ntTJBiiiTiniR —It is difUoulfi to pfjvo a hibliogiuphy on bo 
feneral a subject, For the Oallioan controveisy see ait 
HuiiioANiaM , for 19th cent UltrAwontaniam, F. Nielsen, 
of the, Papaoy in the XXA.th Qmturyy Eng fcr„ 2 vols , 
jondon, 1900 An ext'ollont study of the question is to be found 
n Wiliiid Ward, W%lham George Wood, md the Citthohe 
do 18DS, E Lecanuet, MontaUmbert d^aprba son 
mrnal et bo, 3 vols, Paris, 1805-1002, contains 
he best aoooimt of the controversy with TeuiUof. For a 
lefenoe of VeUdlot oh general grounds of, Jules Lemaltre, Lob 
loinXernporuinJBi do 188^98, vi For the Oatholio controvorsles 
X Germany of. G, Goyau, UAUmugno reXi^qimse U VatJioU 
iW<}, 4 vols , do 1905-60 For the Vatioan Oouncil see ait. 
JOhffoiiiS (Christian { Modern ) ) for tlie mehsuies taken by Pius 
, agaihsb the Modernists sea art MoniiRisisia, 

F, F. UBQTOAIi'r.r 


' UMAR AL-KHAYYAM.— Although much has 
been wut ten by Emopeau biogiapheib conceining 
the celebzated astronoinoi tixid poet of NisliapUi, 
‘Umar ibn Ibiahim al-Khayy am oi al-EChayyamx, 
geneially known in Peibia ub ‘Uniai IChayyaiii, 
the greatei pait consists oi legends doiived fiom 
late and untiustwoitliy souices, while the facts of 
his life and chaiaotei leniain smgulaily obscure, 
notwithstanding that since 1897 one contempoiary 
and several eaily notices have become available. 
Khayyam or Khayyami is a laniily name, and 
does not indicate that eithei ‘Urnai or his fathei 
was a tent-makei by tiade, The dates of his bath 
and death aie unceitain Piobably he was born 
between A D 1025 and 1050, and the evidence of 
his Gonterapoiaiy, Nizami ‘AiUdi, shows that his 
death took place after 1116 and some yeais hefoie 
1135, and that lie was buried at Nishapui m the 
UiiA oemebeiy / the date A F. 1123 given by some 
authoiities may well be coiiect. On chionoiogical 
Luounds alone, the story of his fiiendsliip at 
Nishapui with two Bchool-iollowB who aftei wax ds 
lose to eminence — Nvamu’l-Miilk, the gieatvmer 
of the Seljuq sultana Alp Aiblan and Malikshah, 
and al-Sabbah, chief of the so-called 

'Assassins’ — is extiemely impiobable , and, 
though it occurs in the histoiy of the Mongols by 
Rashida’ddin (j A B 1318), it must be legaided as 
a fiction 2 ‘Umar icceived the education of a 
j scholar, including literatuie, natural science, theo- 
! philosophy, and medicine We possess two 
treatises on algebxa and geometry from his pen 
I of sev en other works on scientific and metaphysical 
subjects only the titles have been pieseived.^ 
Adopting astronomy as a piotession, he was chosen 
An A I). 1074 to take pait in, and appaiontly to 
preside over, a commission of astionomeis ap- 
pointed hy Ni?ama l-Mulk and Sultan Malikshah 
for the puipose of lefoinnng the calendar ® Their 
labours lesulted in the institution of the Jalali era, 
named after the honorary title (Jalaluddin) of 
Sultan Malikshah, and m the publication of the 
astionomical tables known as Blalikslidhl, 

which were edited by ‘Umar Khayyam ** Like 
most medieval astionomers, ‘Umai practised 
astiology, and two of his predictions are lecoided 
by Ni?aml ‘Arudi,^ who obseives that ‘Umax had 
no gieat belief in such prognostications Duimg 
the peiiod of distmbance following the death oi 
Maldcshah (A b. 1092) he seems to have left 
Nishapui. He was at Balkh in A D 1112-13, and 
at Merv two years later, Possibly it was at this 
time that he made the pilgiimagc to Mecca, 'not 
fiom i>iety but fiom motives of piudence, and, 
when he leaehed Baghdad on his lioniewaul 
jouinoy, refused to meet the learned scientists of 
that city who were eager to become ac<iuainted 
with him.’® 

Besides a few Aiabic poems, ‘Umai wiofce a 
number of Peisian quatrains {'tubo^iyijat). That 
he was xegaided as a wiiter of occasional verse 
lather than as a poet appeals fiom the fact that 
his name is not mentioned at all in the oldest 
extant work containing biogiaphies of Peisian 
poets, the Luhdh%*l-Albdh of’Aufi (c. A.D. 1220), 

1 Chahdr Maqdlaj tf F Q Biownein JHAS, 1809, p 866 f 
5F G Browne, ‘Yet nioie Lifthfc on ’Umai i Khayyam,' in 
JMA S, 1809, p 109 if , Lite) ary iiistm y qf Pci ua, h 190 ff 
s F Woepeke, JfAlgbbre d'Omct/r AllJmyydmii Pan si. 1851, 
Catalogue of the Oriental MSB in the Leyden Ifniy. Lihimy, 
Leyden, 1851-78, m 40, 

4 B Boss, ' Tlie Life and Times of 'Umar Khayydm,' biog 
mbrod m Methuen’s ed of Edward Pi tzgar aid’s veision of tho 
Muba'iyyai, with a commentary by H M Batson, London, 
1900, p. 78ff. 

6 Ibnu'l-AfchIr,J£d»it;,ed O. J. Tornberff, Leyden, 3863-74, x 67 
Khalifa, Leueon JSibliogmpmoum, ed. G. FiuueL 
London, 1886-58, lii 670 

1899,p SOflff ^XJ) p 8O0f 

y Ibnu'l-Qif fT, Ta*ukhu ed. J, Lippeifc, Leipzig, 

1903, p 244, 
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and only inculontally l)y Danlatshah (end of the 
16th cent ) , luoi cover, the autboi of the ChahCtr 
Maqdlay who ticatB of poetiy and aetiology m 
eepaiate seotioiih), places ‘IJmai among the astiolo- 
gers and makes no lefeience to his poems The 
most ancient MS, piesoived m the Bodleian 
Lihraiy and dated A D 1401, contains 168 ‘iuhd'is , 
a facsimile of tins text has keen published by E 
Heion Allen ^ In latei MS>S and editions the 
number of quail ains is vciy much laigei The 
question as to tlieu authenticity was hist raised 
in 1897, when Valentin Schukovsla published in 
Kussian in al-Muznfffitli/6 (a Fcststhiift m honoui 
of Baion Victoi lloson) lus famous article entitled 
‘'Umai Khayydm and the “Wandeixng” 
Quatiains Ileie Schulcovski shows that 82 
quatiains asciibed to 'Umar aie to be found in tlie 
woiksof other Pei Sian poets. Since the publica 
tion of his aiticle the numbei of ‘wandeiing 
quatiains’ has iiseii to 101, leiiresenting 46 diflei- 
ent poets ^ — a total winch would be enoimously 
m 01 eased if tlio entne field of Peisian poetiy >voio 
exploied in a systematic mannei, and if account 
wei e t<iken of anonymous (jualrams, cithei wiitten 
asvaiiations on those which aheady formed pait 
of the collection oi added to it foi no bettei leason 
than that, 'Umai being specially and pie-emmently 
a quatiain-wiitei, it ivas natiual to ascube to him 
any favouiite luhiCl of winch tlie aubhor^^hip was 
unlvnown. Even m the oldest and pie&umably 
least adulterated MS the piopoitiouof ‘wandeung 
quatiains" aheady discoveied and assigned to their 
piopei authors is about 12 per cent. Of the le- 
maindei many aie likely to be genuine, but we 
have no means of identifying the ougznal'Umauan 
nucleus oi determining its size The whole oollec 
tion must be viewed, not as the woi k of an indi- 
vidual, but as an anthology leiiectmg vaiions 
aspects of Pei Sian spiritual and mtelleetual life 
and coveimg a peiiod of six cen tunes 
It follows that the character of 'Umar Khayyam 
cannot be lead in the Buh(t%yydt attiibuted to 
him, which give expiession to diveise and often 
radically inconsistent modes of thought Two 
notices, howevei, cited by Schukovslafiom wnteis 
of the 13th cent thiow some light on the mattei.'^ 
The first, by IbnuT-Qifti (see lefeienee above), 
desoiibes 'Umai as a man who tried to conceal his 
want of lehgion and shiank fiom uttering his leal 
opinions Concoriung his poetry, Ibnul-QiftI re- 
marks that It 18 widely cnculaled and leveals 
an inehgious spiiit to those who look below the 
surface, although ita literal sense is sometimes m 
accoid with the leaGiiing of the Hufis ^ He then 
quotes foul Aiabic verses, of which the following 
IS a translation 


*If my soul IS content vlth a Inelihood Buffioionfc fm my 
needs, which is g-ained the labour of my hands and aims, 

I am safe from all ohangos accidents, and care not 
whether Time threatens me or flatteus mv hopes 
Have not the revolvmg heavens detennmed to reduce all 
happiness to nnsfoitune ? 

Therefore, O my soul, abide patiently in thv sleepinf; place 
ita toweis will not topple down until its foundations have 
collapsed ' 


NajmuMdm Day a (f a b. 1266), author of a 
mystical treatise entitled Mirsadti^ln Jbdclf reckons 
'Umar among those unhappy philoBopbois and 
materialists who have gone asfciay from the truth, 
and quotes two sceptical quatrains^ as evidence of 
lus *uttei sbamelessness and coi.iuption." This 
passage is irapoitant because it shows that an 
ardent Sufi of the 13th cent, looked nxion ’Umax 


; 3, liondon, 1898i 

2 A full ahatract by B I). Boas appealed in /RAS, 1898, p 

8 A. Ohrisfcensen, JieiJiercJies sur Ub RuMhyai de *Omar 
Heidelberg, 1905, p, 80, 

1898, pp* BSdiJ., OOlff 5 0ec art SfJfTS 

f s Koa isdiwid 508 in !Phe Qmtrmis of OMr Khmydmi ed, 
and tr. B H, Whmileld, fibudon, 1008, 


as an enemy to mysticism , and, inasmuch as the 
vuhcCls quoted aie probably authentic, we cannot 
but agiee with his judgment iso fai The charge 
of mateiialism, when brought by Sufis and theo- 
logians against scientists and philosopheis, cairies 
no weight 'Umai is as unlikely to have been a 
mateiiahst as he is likely to have been a fiee- 
thinker and pessimist. It should be noted, 
fuithei, that the name Khayyiifii occurs in twelve 
quatiains, and constitutes at least a piesumption 
in favour of then authenticity, and that these, 
together with the two quoted by Najmu’ddin 
Daya, exhibit the principal elements of the 
EuhaSyydt, viz hedonism, philosophical contempt 
foi the vulyuSi attacks on the oithudox, 
lamentations foi the’ cruelty of fate, meditations 
on the iiicompatibiJity of a supreme intelligence 
With the suffeiings of life and on the nothingness 
of man, hope of divine mercy, and a ceitam rnoiai- 
ity which lecogmzcb the duty of doing good to 
others ‘But the Sufi mysticism seems to be 
excluded, although the poet often makes use of 
Sufistic teims 

Liteiutuhb — Beaiclea tha literature given in the footnotes 
E, G Browne, A Lxterary History of Pei sia^ X^onrion, 1000, ii 
210-269 , R A Nicholson, Intiod to the ed of Fitzgerald’s 
version of the RuM'iyyat, do 1900 , J B Nicolas, Les 
QuatxaiM de Khoyam, Pewian tevt and French tr , Fans, 1867 

Beynolb a Nicholson. 

UNCLEAN —See Holiness, Tabu 


UNCTION (Christian).— As a leligious iiie, and 
apait fiom fcocial usages, unction was taken by 
the Cliiistian Chinch immediately fiom the Jews, 
though foi some purposes it was bon owed by the 
Jews fiom othei nations In the OT unction was 
used in the ‘coiiseeiation’ of pnests, kings, 
piophets, and placco ^ 

!• In connexion with the complete rite of 
baptism. — This use of unction was almost universal 
fiom very eaily tiiuea up to the liefoimation, 

[а) The New Tesiamant, — Tt is disputed whether 
the apostles used unction in the rite of Chustian 
initiation. In 2 Co 1 Jn 2^*^ all Christians 
aie said to have been anointed. This is un- 
doubtedly metaphoiical, but it perhaps points to 
the actual use of oil in the apostolic age hefoie or 
after baptism, at least in some places ; as it was 
then ceitainly in use for other pui poses, ^ the 
metaphor would in that case be moie apposite 
On the othei hand, in Acts, wheie two accounts 
aio given,^ un which in addition to the baptism 
piopei the laying on of hands is desciibed, unction 
is not mentioned Teitullian certainly thought 
that the apostles used it in connexion with bapii&nt, 

he traces it back to the ‘pimutive diseiplme" 
of the OT.® It IS possible that it xvas used in the 
apostolic age in some placee, but not m others, 
and it IS noticeable that laying on of imnds and 
anointing are not ±or this purpose joined together 
in the NT, though they weie both there used foi 
other pui poses.® Or it is possible that the custom 
of anointing at baptism arose in sub-apostoiic 
times, being due to a literal inteipretation of the 
NT metaphor.^ 

(б) The mhseqitent ages —After NT times or at 
least horn tbe middle of the 2ncl cent onwaxds 
xmotion was used, sometimes preceding, sometimes 
following, immeision, or both befoie and after, 
But it IS necessary to note that, oiiginally and for 
many centuries, immersion and its complement, 
whicli in tJm West from the 6th cent, onwards has 
been known as ‘eonfimation/ weie as a normal 


1 Qlldstensen, p. 861 v ^ 4 j S» telow ^ 

^ SCO ^ a below. < Ao Slots’* 

5 J)& mpt. 7 ' . , „ 

c Of. 5^5 CS 13 783 0*5, Ao 288 etc 

7 See, ort the one side, H. Obtiise, Cenfh tmtim m tho 
iposioUc; A yOf Lrii2don,tI909, p,'69 j on the dther, H. J. tawlor, 
vot iv. p, 2a. 
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lule a single iitc ; and it is iinmatenal to conBicIei 
wheUiei any paitioular anointing "belongs to t3ie 
one part or to the other 

We get no light on the sub 3 eot m the scanty 
hteiatme of the fii^t three quaiters of the 2nd 
cent 5 hut it is to he rcmaiked that unction is not 
mentioned in the Didaohe, though it gives the 
words of baptizing into the thiecfold Name ^ 
Towaicls the end Ot the century Teitulhan tells us 
that unction waa administered after the immeision, 
as a long-standing custom, ^ Iienfmis says that 
the Gnostic Marcosians used it in the parody of 
OhrisUan baptism, ^ and eaily in the 3rd cent 
Hippolytus says that the Naassenes (oi Ophites) 
used it ^ Theophilus of Antioch also mentions 
unction as being the leason of the name ‘ Christ- 
ian/® and thus implies his belief that the custom 
was apostolic. 

IrenwuB and Hippolytua, in the works mentioned, do not 
actually say that the Gafchohca need unction, though we may 
infer fchiairom the fact that the Gnostics weie clearly copyists 
in their baptismal rites , but the matter is now set at rest by 
the fact tnab the *80 called Egyptian Clmoh Order* in all its 
versions has unction, m this case hefnrc as well as after 
immersion (though the fin(finentary Latin veision, which 
appears to be the oldest, is wanting in the description o^ the 
rite before immersion) B II Oonnolly has shown that this 
Ohuveh Order, at least in the mam, dates back to Ilippolytus 
himself 0 

Later in the Srd cent the custom of anointing 


fxvpQv^ IS used befoie immeisioii j in the Arinenuiii 
and East Syiian iites oil is used thiougiiout. 

(c) At the effeta — This was a ceiemony in the 
West (called in Spam effetaUo) which took place 
seveial days bcfoie baptism, and was named from 
the Aramaic Ephphatka (‘Be opened’), the eaia 
and nose being touched Foi this coiemony oil 
was oiigmally used, as ne see in John the Komau 
Deacon^ E^nsth to Senaoiue'^ and in the woilcs of 
Ildephonstts, bishop of Toledo “ Aftei wards, as in 
the Gelasian Sacramentary ® and in later pontiUculs, 
saliva was used lustead. 

In several authorities, such as Ambrose,! fche Bnhhio 
the StQwc AlcumJ and Amalarius of Motz,8 ueithei 

saliva nor oil is e^hcitly mentioned at the effeta itself, bub 
in the Ghegonan Saci am^ntwt'V^ and the Qrlasian^ and often 
elsewheie, the efieta takes place just befoie the anomtintj of 
shouldexs and breast It is quite possible that this anointing 
ma> be the unction which takes place just befoie imiuoiaion, 
put into an earlier position 

{d] In comeeratiny the font — In both East and 
West oil 01 chrism oi both weie often poured in 
the foim of a cioss into tho watei at the consccia- 
tion of the font This we find m Ildephonsus in 
Spam , at Rome m the Qrdo JZomanu'^ Soptivms 
m Gaul m the Missale Qalhcanitm YetnsA^ also in 
tho Bohhio Missal and the Missale Gotlumm , 
and m most Western pontificals ^ It is also common 
m the East. It is mentioned in tho writoi who 


at baptism la attested by Cypnan’ and Oiigen ; ® 
but it was not used by the Novatians ** Theie are 
fioquenfc refeionces bo unction in connexion with 
baptism in the Chuioh Oxdeis and in the Fathers 
fioin the 4th cent, onwaids , there was usually an 
anointing hefoie immersion and either one oi two 
anointings after t if two, then the pxesbyfcex ad- 
ministered tlie former, the bishop the latter But 
a peculiar custom pi evaded m the early Syuan 
Church Theie we find only one anointing, and 
that before immersion, so that m this Church the 
‘ confix mation' took place befoie the xito at the 
font, instead of after it, as everywhere else and as 
m the NT 


The avidenco for this custom ia now full and complete,^® It 
continued till tho fith or 6th. century Probably Sever us 
(patriarch of Antioch, A n, 612-616) introduced the post- 
baptismal unction among* the West Syiiang (Monophyeltes), and 
tho cAtholicofl Ishu’yioliDh m (A,» 047-G58) among the East 
Syrians (Nestorians), Xhe only known exception is in a com- 
mentary ascribed to Ephraim, n whore an unotion after im- 
meisiou is mentioned But this woilc is pi obably not Ephraim's. 
These commentaries are a catena of notes on the OT, many by 
Jacob of Bdeasa, some headed ‘ Of Ephraim,' though the hcaamg 
is often doubtful, and the extracts may be paraphiascs i ather 
than quotations, If at any point they are not In accord with 
attested sayings of Ephiaim (as is the case here), we may safely 
conclude that they are not his. 

The ordinary custom, then, from the time of 
Hippolytua, waa to have an anointing befoie, and 
at least one affcei, immeieion ; in that case oidinory 
olive oil was geneially used before zinmeision and 
ehrisru or unguent [fjhpov) after, tho latter being 
oil mixed with balsam, spices, etc. But theie are 
several exceptions, In Theodoreb^^ *cluiam of 


I § 7(0, A.D. 120?), The Vlow of J Aiimlago Robinson, that 
tho J}iilache only represents a piece of false antiquarian ism, 
and does not give us a tme picture of Ohuatian life, ia perhaps 
nob very probable (JThSl xui, [1912] 639 fl •, and Dm natus, 
Berv^aSf amt the Didaehe [Donneilan Lectures], London, 1920, 
Appendix A) 

» Bapt 6-8 ; of die lies, 0am, 8, ctdo, Marc i 14 

s BmPf I xxu 3f, 4 v 2 

1 12(0 AD ISO) 

6 The /galled JEgyptian Ohm oh Order and Derived Doou- 
merds (TS vhi 4), Cambridge, 1916, 

7 JSp, hex. nxix ) 2. 

SjPrt Lev horn vi, § 6, m Rom, horn. v. § but we have 
these in the Labiu translation only, 

» TheodoriSt, BOfi Fab, Oompend. iii» 6 (6th oent ), 

10 For tho evidence aee art Gonpuimaiuoit, and B fl, Oonnolly, 
The JAiWQioal Seinihes of Mm&av iW vid 1), (iambrldge, 
1909, p xhiF 

II Xn Joel Lttwlor (loo ciL) fiuggesfcs that tho word 
'mtM (Mupfclssod*) hero means ‘baptiisaudl ’ But in view of 
Syriac usag-e this ia ijuiposaiblo* 

winOant i 2. ■ , , 


poses as Dionysius the Aieopagiie and is found 
m the Greek iite of baptism aud the Aimeiuan,^^ 
the Coptic, West Syrian, Maionite, and (in .some 
MSS) the East Syrian 

(e) During the catechiime7iate,^lL\\<M:^ aie a few 
traces of an earliei unction than that of the effeta 
mentioneil above AiigusUno, speaking of our 
Loid’s anointing the blind man with the clay in 
Jn 9®, says that Jesus ‘pexhaps made him aoate- 
chunien This may refer to a custom of uncUoii 
at the reception of candidates into the cdteehu- 
menate In Spam Isidoie of Seville speaks of 
catechumens being anointed before they became 
‘eompetenfces,*ie. accepted candidates foi baptism.-® 
The Roman Synod held A D 402 speaks of their 
being anointed at the third sciutiny But tlie 
phia&e ‘oil of oateohumens ^ usually means the oil 
adminifoteied ^ust befoie immersion, as opposed 
to the chn&m administered after. In the later 
Western authorities three oils are distinguished 
(1) Mioly oil,* to sign the ‘heathen child ’on the 
in east and between the shouldeis before im- 


mersion (2) ‘holy chrism/ aftei immeision , (3) 
‘ sick man's oil 

(/) Consecration of the chrism —In tlie West the 
chnsm was ordinarily hallowed by the diocesan 
bialiop, in tho East by the x^afcuaich, on Maundy 

I § 4(0 AD, 600) 

^ De Goqn, Rapt i 27 f <7lih cent ) 

0 Ed IL A mlgoti, Oxford, 1891, p, lU 
4 D& Mv^t, i (3}, 

6 J M Neale and G, FoiboN, Aw lent LUmgp of tho Gallitan 
Chufeht Burntisland, 1866-07, p Vf4) 
c F. E warren, TM Litwqy and Ritual of the Celt to CUmch, 
Oxfoid, 18Sl,p 210 
z Up \a, ($bh cent ) 

8 Do JScot of, 1 , 23 (9bh cent ) 

9 Ed H A Wilson (Henry Biadshav? Soc , xUx,), London, 

1916, p 64. I / , 

10 Do Cogn Rapt, 109 

II § 10 (in J. Mablllon and lit, Germain, Museum Xtalmm, 
Pans, 16Sr-80, ii ) 

W Mablllon and Gerraain, i 324 
13 Neale and Foibes, p 268, 

1! Ed, H. M. Bannistei (H, Bradehaw Soc., lit), London, 1917, 
J 77 


Xc Do Hior, Reel, li, 7 (pvpov) 

IP F* 0 Oonybeare. Anmnorum, Oxford, 1905, p, 408. 

17/6, p. 96 ; H JDmiv.hig'er, Ritus Orientalium, WurAburg-, 
1803, i SS7, 394. » fa* 

la penslngor, i. 207, 27b, 340, 873 
Johan, tract xUv ^2, 

so De Rod Of il 21 si Can 8 

ss Sne § % (e) above 

23 ^Ifxic, Dp u, (<j. A.D. 1000), in tt, Soatnes, Tho Angh-Sami 
Okmch% t^andon, 1844, wppL p» 12t , 
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Thuibday , so, in the West, 3n the GregorKcn'^ and 
Gclasian^ Sac'i ammtaries Leo the (heat implies 
that the same custom existed m Egypt in tlie 5tii 
centuiy ® Plot onus, bishop of Aloxandixa, was 
mmdeied on that day, and Leo says that Hho 
halloivmg of the chiisni has failed/ But in the 
East Syrian and Malabai iite, wheio oidinaiy oil 
IS used instead of cluisrn, it is conseciated by the 
piesbytci at the tinie of bajitisni , a little of the 
‘holy oil’ said to be descended fiom St John is 
added ® Theie weie elsewhere some exceptions 
At the fiist Council of Toledo (a d, 400) permission 
was given to consecrate clinsin at any time ® In 
Gaul it was pel haps conseeiated on Palm Sunday 
Foimeily the Aimemans sometimes allowed dio- 
cesan bishops to conseciate the oil/ but this is now 
confined to the catholicos 


The rule that bishops alone may hallow the chrism is laid 
down in the West at the flisfe Oouncil of Toledo, by Pope 
Innocent i /o at the second n and third 12 Oounrilb of Caithago, 
at that of Hippo J'l bj' Augustine,!^ at the Council of Vais on in 
Gaul ,15 and at the second Council of Seville, a by Amalarlus of 
Met /,17 and b^ Thoinan Aquinas, 18 also in fe^ypt, eaily in the 
4th cent , by Diclynms of Alexandria But m time of perse- 
cution in ‘Afiica* pieebytera weie allowed to conseciatc the 
chi isui, as John the Deacon tells us 20 jn the West the oil, as 
opposed to the chnsm, was 01 dinanly consecrated at the time 
of the service by the onioiant, whoevei he might be 

((/) Mmning of the untiion — Oiigmally the 
anointing was considered to be the conseoiation of 
the Chiistian to the royal priesthood/^ 

So Teitullian compares the baptismal unction to the anoint 
ingf of the Attionic priests 22 The same idea is found in the 3id 
cent in the Oldei DidasoaUa,^^ and (emphatically) in the 
deiived ApostoUo QonstituhonB 24 Jerome, appaiontly allud 
Ing to unction, and using the word ‘baptism' in its widest 
seiiBOj says that ‘the pnesthood of the laymen is baptism *23 
The idea of conseoiatlon to the pnesthood ie also found in 
Augustine, 26 Ambrose, 27 John the Deacon,'-^ Isidoieof Seville, 2® 
Alcuin,30 and hia disciple Eabanus Mam us, si and became a 
commonplace The conseciatlon was apeoially connected, by 
John the Deacon, Alcuin, and many others, with the anointing 
of the head immediately aftei immersion 

A special significance was attached to the post- 
baptismal unction®^ m places wheio the laying on 
of the hand was dying out, or was less enip}iasi;iecl, 
and even xn Egypt, where that ceremony was long 
lotamed. The gift of the Spuit, elsewhere associ- 
ated with the imposition of the hand, yvas then 
ascribed to the unction 


This la the case with Sarapion of Tfamuis m Egypt, 33 Ambrose 
(probably), VI and even Pope Innocent i 36 The Noith Italian 
author of the de 8ctoiam&ntXB save that at the signing (with 
chnsm) the bishop (iuceido^) invokes the Holy Ghost in Hia 
sevenfold gift^a Even Augustine 37 and I'aclan of Baicelona 38 
Speak in the same sense In the East, vhoie the imposition of 
the hand m confirmation died out eaily, wo should expect 
the same thing , and Oyril of JeinsalemSy says that the object 
of the junipoi^ is to convey the Holy Ghost Noisai (an East 


7 m, Wilson, p. 40. s Kd Wihon, p. 69 if 

8J?p,Olvi 6 

4Denamger, i. 5*72, G B Ilowaid, Tk& Ghnsiiunis of Sf 
Thomm and thovt LUitigks, Oxford, p 38 
^ A J, Maolean and W, H. Biowne, UVi4i Oathohijos (fiM ^mt 
and hi6 People^ Dondon, 1802, pp 247, 269 
0 Oan 20. 

7 D Daohesne, ChnsUmi Worship^. Eng. tr , London, 1003, 

p. 820 
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Oan, 24 (a » S03) 

16 Can 3 (A I) 442) 
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IS Bumm, Theol «i. qu Ixxil, art 8. 

19 De Trill* li. 16 , 20 Mp ad Semr, 7. 

a 1 P 26 8, Rev 16 610 go6. S2 De Bapt, 7. 

28 F X Funk, Didaeealia ei Apoetoloi'xmi 

Paderboin, 1906, i 210, ' 

S4 111, 16 ( 0 * A,D. 876), 96 Adn DvMf 4, 

so De Oiv Dei, XK, 10 37 De Myet vi, (SOI* 

S8 ad Senar e ^ De Beet 0/?, ii. 26, 

6omxc. ' 

Ji De fnet Gl&r 1 80 {9th cent ), 

Or, in the early Syrian Ohwroh, In the ' dnotion before 
wnhier^on ' 

, »8 Saeraimntarp, § I 6 (a a,j> 850)* 

M De Myet, vii (431* Bp* ad Dmnt 

S6m.2t83(6, A.1> 400?). 8erm 227(BeneditJtmeca.), 

Ber^ihi de Hpt 6 (4t}i cent J , . > ^ 

69 Gat* 3ad, [^Pyfit in ] 8 (A I), 84^)* 


Syrian) appaicntly calls the unction ‘the <ling of the Spiiit,* 
and certainly says that the Spuit is given by it^ 

In the developed Eastern iites wo soniotime& 
find the associution of the gift of the Spiiit with 
the chiismation, explicitly in the Coptic iite in 
the pi ay ex at the unction after iniiiieiMon,® and in 
the Etliiopio ® 0th ex Eastern iites axe confix &ed 
on this point, but, irnmeision and conlixmabion 
are nevei sepaiated in them, they axe not paiticu- 
laily caiefiu to asuiibe a special significance to 
one 01 othei pait of the sex vice, 

{h) U'nctio7i at the Q&icption of hciettvs , — This is 
m leality pait of the question which we aio now 
consideiiiig Eoi, as all agieed that the Holy 
Spuit could not be given outside the Church, even 
in the gieati contioveiey betiveen Cypiian and 
Pope Stephen as to heietical baptism m the 3rd 
cent , the ceiemony used when heietioa weie con- 
veitcd and admitted to the Chiu oh 3iad nounally 
as its object the reception of the Holy Cirhobt. It 
was the cubloni in the West and in ‘ Afiica,’ and 
originally (itseem.s) in at least some paitaof the 
Ea&t, to leceive heretics by the imposition of the 
hand. But in places wheie the latter coiemony 
was less emphasized they Avere received by 
unction. 


This wag the case in Dldjmius of Alexandria/ afc tho councils 
of Orange on the Rhone s and of Epaon in Burguiidy/ and at 
the Tmllan Oouncil of Oon‘>tnrjtmoplo 7 Basil also directs the 
reception of heietica by unction, 8 and Giegoiy the Oicafc says 
that this was the custom m the East 9 Thcodoieb says 
that the Novatians weio anointed on reception, because they 
did not use unction m baptism is 


2. Unction of the sick, — Tlie eaily histoiy of 
tins subject has too often been considered, by 
wiiteis of all schools of tliougiit, ineiely fioin the 
point of view of post-Kef 01 matron coiitioveisies 
It IS moie pi oh table to put tliese, in the first in 
stance, on one side, and to deal with the puiely 
hifetorioal question of the use by the Early Chuicii 
of unction foi sick people, whatever was the 
puiposo of such unction. In the opinion of the 
present writer, it will be found that the evidence 
for unction of the sick is very much the same, as 
regal ds time, as that for unction in connexion 
with baptism, the only difibience being that, while 
foi the latter the evidence of the 2nd cent is 
stronger than that of the 1st, for the former the 
case is reveised, and the evidence for unotion of 
the sick, which is strong in the apostolic age, is 
less so in the age which followed it It will he 
found, it IS believed, that the commonly expiefohed 
opinion on this subject ivili have to be lecon 
sideied 

(a) "The Neto Testament , — Unction of the sick is 
mentioned as liavnm been used duimg oux Loid’s 
mimstiy: m Mk 6^® the Twelve ‘anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them/ In 
the subsequent peiiod it is commended hy St, 
James , tlie sick man is to call for ‘ the inesbytm 
of the ohuich,* who aie to pi ay ovei him, ‘having 
anointed luni with oil in tlie iiaino of the Loid/ 
and this ‘ prayer of faiLli ’ is both for bodily heal- 
ing and foi foigivencss of sins. Wo lead also ot 
om Loid anointing with saliva^® in performing 
cures j and of the figurative anointing of the eyes 
with eye-saivo in the Apocalypse/^ The ‘oil and 
wine’ used by the C^ood Samaritan had no religious 
sigiuficaneed® though they have received aapiiTtaal 
interpretation. The pasaage in St James is le** 
ferrei to by Origen/*’ 


and Clirysostom.^^ The 


lOoimolIy, Zit Bom o/Ba'fsatyp, 4St 46. 

I 209 ‘ 8/6, p. 280 

4 De Trtn, il 16 ® Can, 1 (a u. 441). 
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latter i-mplies that the unction of the sick ivas still 
practised in his day • he is speaking o± fche powei 
of the piiesfc to forgive sms 
(&) ^nd and S'id centtiries . — The fiist known 
refeience to the unction of the sick aftei St James 
applies to the leign of the enipeior Septimus 
Seveius (AD 193-211), oi luoie piobahly to a 
time hefoie his accession Teitnllian says ^ that 
the Chiisfcian Proculus Toipacion had once {ah- 
qtmndo) healed * Seveius, the father of Antoninus’ 
[Caiacalla] by anointing If unction was used for 
the healing of a sick heathen, a fottiorb it would 
he used tor Christians It might be held that this 
was a purely medical use of unction But any 
ossihle doubt on this head has been taken away 
y the investigations of R H Connolly with 
regard to fche Mgyptiarv Church Older (aheacly 
lerenecl to) ^ 

In the Lutin as well as in the Ethioplc version of this Church 
Older theie la a form given foi the blLSsing of the oil Xoi the 
aick» offered apparently hy the laity ^ This foim ive may •with 
confidence assign, with the great bulk of this woik, to 
Hippolytus of Poitus, and therefore wo have evidonce of unction 
of tne sick at Rome early m the 3id century The form states 
that felie unctiou is for the healing of the body, hut nothing la 
said of spiufcual blessing- This new evidence shows that we 
must correct the atabeinent of the committee of fche Lambeth 
Conference of lOOS, that ‘ thei e is no cleai pi oof of fche use of 
unction for the sick in tho Ohristim Church until the foiuth 
century * — a statement which has been frequently lepeated, 

(c) Fi 07)1 the 4th cent, onwards, — In fche 4th cent, 
we have a senes of Chuich Ciders which show 
that unction of the sick was a common practice 
In fche Testament of Our Lord ® a form is given f oi 
blo'^sing oil and water foi healing , this prayer is 
independent of the Hippolyfcean form, and much 
fuller ; it incidentally refcis to spiritual benehfcs. 
The oil would be for application, the water for 
drinking The Apostoho Constitutions give a 
form ® for consecrating oil and water by the bishop, 
or in his absence by fche presbyfcei j tins refers to 
healing, hut incidentally also to demons and other 
spiiifctial ills. This form is not found m tho 
epitome (of the eighth book of j^ost Const ) known 
as the Constitutions through Appotytusd In the ^ 
Canons of Hippolytus ® oil foi tbe sick and first- 
fruits are blessed j no form is given, but *Grlona 
Patri' is added. In the Sacramentarij of Sara- 
nioai® oil and bread and water for the sick aie 
bleseed, doubtless by the bishop, as the book con- 
tains only the poitions of the services said by him. 

Tbe form contains the words 'Let eaery Safcanio energ-y , 
depart from . these tby servants,' and it has been miggested 
that this shows that the oil was consecrated afc the time of use 10 
Elsewhere in this work there occurs, affcer •fche anaphora, a 
‘ prayer concerning fche oils and -watGis that are offered’ [by the 
laity] In both those prayeia bodily healing is primarily asked 
for, then spiritual bleBSings, and protection against demons 
and fche like A form for consecrating oil for the siok is found 
also in G Homei 's BtaiuUB of the Apostles 

In tho above woiks the people aeem to have 
brought the oil (and water and bread) for the sick 
to be blessed by the bishop or presbytei, and then 
to have applied it themselves, in spite of Ja 5^^. 
At the same time they also biought fiisfcfiuits to 
be blessed. 

We have a good deal of other evidence of the 
use of unction foi the sick, the earliest referring to 
Egypt. 

J Ad Soap, i See § r (6) above, 

aoonnolly, So-mlted Bgyp Qhuioh Ordci^ p, 176? E Hauler, 
XitdaBcahm apostol franimnta Voronensici LatinUf Leip-iiff, 
1900, i. lOS 

^ Report^ London, 1908, p 188. For a possible reference to 
oil, water, and bread for fche sick in Olcmenfc of Alexandria 
8 St) see F. E. Brightman in JThSt i tl90Q] 201. 
i. <(?. A.n S60) vui. 20 (c, A.n. 876) 

7 Given by Funk, iu 72 ff 

8 Can, UU (Afchcent. ?) , ed. H", Aohelia, Qanones Hippolyti 
(T(r vl. Leipzig, 1891, § 28f, 

o§17(c Ainfafib) 

w d, WordRworfch, Sarcipioids Prayer Booh, London, 

1899, p 77>». 

11 liondon, pp. lOS-lTS* Tine fe m a long Interpolation, 
and the date is not certaih , , ^ 


Palladium, bishop of Hclenopobs, iii hia ITislmia Laimam, 
describes how fche monks of fchafc counbu m the 4th cent used 
oil for the siok—Benjamm of NitiiaJ Macarius of Alexandria,-^ 
and John of Lycopolis The first of these monks healed the 
sick by touch of tho hand or by oil constcrafcod by himself 
Sozoincn also tells us how tbe monks of Egvpfc m that century 
anointed a paialytic with oil and healed, him,** and Ruflnua 
makes a similar afcatoment ^ On the ofchei hand, AfchanasuiB 
mentions only imposition of the hand in healing the sick , the 
Oafchohcs would not allow an Atian to lay i hand on a sick 
man’s heul<» Tims unction and lavng on of the hand weic 
ilfcernati\ es, .and we sec the same tluiig in the NT Mk 5-3 6^ 733 
823 25 lUk] 16J8, Mt m, hk 440 131 1, Ac 013 17 288— ,iii of our Lord 
and fche disciples 

In tlie 4th cent Chiysostom says that fche sick 
weie healed with oil fiom the church lamp,^ and 
tins \vas aftei wards a common piacfcue ^ 

In the 5Ui cent. Pope Innocent I , asked if the 
sick might be anointed with chi ism {sanrtum 
oleum chiismatis), and if bishops might anoint, 
answeis in fche altiimative , the oil blessed by the 
bishop may be applied by any Chiisfcian if necessaiy, 

I but it cannot be applied to penitents, because it is 
of the nafcuie of a saei ament ® 

Some eighty or more years hitei CresarluB, bishop of Arlos 
( I 542), says in one of his sermous * Whenevei arej’^ sickness 
comes, lefc the sick man receive the body and blood of Ohiist 
and then anomfc his body,’ and the piomise made by St Janies 
will be fulfilled lo And m another sermon he says that it is 
befctei than magic uses to go to the Oliuich and receive fche 
body and blood of Ohrisfc, and faithfully and copiously to anoint 
(pel unguei ent) oneself and one’s own with blessed oil, and to 
receive not only healing of the body, but also i emission of sins, 
as James fche apostle says u 

Heie then, in the beginning of the 6th cent , it 
IS contemplated that the sick man should oxdinanly 
anoint himself, though the oil has previously been 
conseciated. 

From the 6fch cent onwards we read of the ‘oil 
of the cross ’ in healing This was oil touched by 
a relic of the tiue cioss, and was consideied to be 
especially efbcacious 

Among the Easterns we find the use of oil for 
fche sick to be almost umveisal, 

(d) Armenians in piactiee anoint only sick 
priests, not deacons or lay people 
The Tnstruchon ^n tho Ohnstiaii Patth, by Ohosiov, 8a3's tliat 
the unction la for the healmg of fche body and the forgivpness 
of lightei sms, the apostles sometimes laid hands on theaiok, 
and sometimes anointed , unction is not essential, but prayer 
18, and, if necessary, this sacrament maybe administered with 
out the anointing of ml i-J 

The eailie&fc mention among the Armenians of 
unction as a pi eparation for death is c, ad 800 ; 
and no iifce for the anointing of the sick is found 
in any ancient euohologion or mashtotz,^^ The old 
Armenian office for the visitation of the sick con- 
sists of piayeis and communion Denzmgoi 
mentions an Armenian custom of anointing fche 
faithful (not only the sick) on Maundy Thuisday 
with butfcei (not oil), blessed by the bisliop 
{e) Fast Syrians {Ncfitorians) -—In fche falchsdy 
01 Missal, it IS diiocted that the holy oil of 
baptism IS not to he used for conseciafcing churches 
or for anointing the sick ; lor unction of the sick 

I The Lausiac of Palladius, ed 0 Bufcler (TS vl. 1, 2), 
Cambridge, 1808-1904, § 12 (u 36 f ) 

g 18 (li. 47ff ). 8 & 36 (li lOOff ) 

4 IIB Vl 20, 29 

^ Pb i\ A F E Biighfcman gives other mafcances in JThSt 
I T10003 260 

c Pnopel Bp b 7 /n Matt horn xxxii § 6 

5 Sea % z if) below ; several other instances are given by 
W, E Scudamore m BOA ii 1464 f 

» Bp, ad Beecnt 8 (a n 416) The authenticity of this letter 
has been questioned, but without much probability As late as 
the beginning of fche 8th cent Bede, in hia BTiposition of the 
JSpistle of St dames, sava, on Innocent's aufchoilfcy, that laymen 
may anomfc themselves 

15 Seim 266, § 8, col. 437, in the appendix to vol, v, of the 
Benediotme ed, of Augustine (also P Tj \x\ix 2238). 

II Serm 279, § 6, Ben ed , col 466 (also PL xxxix 2278). 

10 For fchia and similar oils see BOA li 1168 

18 T^E Dowling, TheArme7mnGMcroh, Lqndpn, 1910, p, 186 f 

us it IS given in F 0 Oonybeare, R%t aaU Armmorum, p 114 ff, 
10 1 190. 

17 Syriao text (Unui, 1890), p. 147 This pact has not been 
translated into Bngiish 
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a single collect is appointed, and is to be baid by 
the pi lest when he blesses the oil ^ In this Church 
hndnd^ (ht ‘meicy’), dust from the tombs of the 
maityrs, is mixed with oil and watei and applied 
to the sick pel son ^ In the oi dmation of pi eaby tei s 
pi ayei is ollered that ‘ they may lay then hands 
on the feick and they may be healed ’ ® 

(/) The, Copts have an office of the ‘ holy oil * 
which they call ‘ the lamp ’ {0ai'6s) , ^ imposition 
of hands is included in it, and seven piesbyteis 
officiate The Gi eek Oi fchodox also have a direction 
to anoint the sick with ‘the holy oil from the 
lamp * ® 

{g) The JVcsi Syrians {Jacobites) also have an 
office toi blessing ‘ the oil of catechumens, which 
IS also the oil of the sickd® 

(A) The O'tihodox , — Heie seven piiests, if they 
can be had, administei the oil The Kussian 
Longei Catechism says'^ that unction with oil is 
a saci anient, in which, while the body is anointed 
with oil, God’s giace is invoked on the sick to 
heal him of spiiitual and bodily infiimities ; and 
it then quotes Mk 6^^, Ja 5^“*' . 

[%) Unction of the side, in Theodore, 

aichbishop of Canteibury, in his Capitulare (A D. 
680), says that Greeks allowed pieshyters, if 
necessaiy, to make the exoicized oil and chrism 
for the sick, but Romans confined the conseciation 
of it to the bishop ® The Excerptiones of Egbert, 
archbishop of Yqik (A 1) 732-766),® say that the 
sick aie to be anointed with oil hallowed by bishops 
{sacerdotibns)i and that the presbytei is to have 
the eucharist always leady, that the sick may not 
die ■without communion.^® King Edgai’s Canons 
(A.D 960) ordei eveiy piiesb to have unction for 
the sick 

ASIfnc’si^ Cmions (t,, ad 1000) direct the priest to ^have 
hallowed oil apart foi children p e for conflrinaiion), and apart 
for sick men, and always to anoint the sick in bed Some sick 
men are feai ful, so that they will not oonsenfc to be anointed ’ 
[they feared that unction would kill them] If a man is 
anointed and recoveis, and then once more falls sick, he can 
again receiv e unction , it is not an oi dmation, but m it is heal 
ing and foigiveness 

The form of blessing the oil is given m the 
Fontijical of Bghmt^ aichbishop of Yoik. 

It plays that it may be to every one who touches it for * 
protection of mmd and body, for the driving away of all pains 
and all infirmities, and every sickness of body , and refers to 
the anointing of piiests, kings, pi ophets^nd maityrs 
The form m the pieseiit Homan Fontijical is ueaily | 
the same 

In the latex instances we see the lestiiction of 
the administiafcion of the oil to a priest, Tins ^ 
led to the practice of extreme unction, and then 
unction was made to precede the last communion 
The anointing of the sick was letamed m the 
Eirst Prayer-Rook of Edwaid Vi. (1649), and ^^as 
on the foiehead, and explicitly for the healing of 
both soul and body It was omitted in the Second 
Prayer-Book (1652), butrestoied by the Non-juiois 

3. Extreme unction.— When the anointing of 


the sick came to be looked upon principally as a 
piepaiation foi death, it leceived this name, which 
piopeily means * the last of the unebiona ’ bub was 
populaily understood to mean unction adminx 
hteied bo those in extiemis , it was no longei, 
unless in exceptional eases, foi the healing of the 
body, but was for spiritual beiieiifc only The 
name is not found before the end of the 12tli cent ; 
it appeals lust in Petei Lomband after that it 
became common. But the idea itself is found in 
the 10th cent , in ^Elfiic ® 

We find fieqiient directions on the subject in 
' the Middle Ages The Synod of Exeter under 
Bishop Quivil (held in 1267) “^ays that extieme 
unction IS foi the healing of the body and foi 
foigiveness of sins; it is not the lea&t veneiable 
of the saci aments, and no money is to be exacted 
for it, the clergy aie not to absent themselves 
fioni then paiishes excejit of necessity, lest any 
die without confession, viaticum, and extieme 
unction , some ignorant peiaons lefu&e to leeeive 
this last-mentioned iite, and blie cleigy are to 
preach about it ® The Synod of Worcester undei 
Bishop Woodlolce (lield e 1308) has the same 
diiections, except about the money * And in 
Scotland we find sinulai lules in the 13bh centuiy. 
Every sick peisou over 14 yeais of age in dangei 
of death should receive extieme unction, and no 
fee IS to be chaiged It may be lepeated if 
necessary, and no lestiiction is laid down on this 
point,® 

Aquinas deals at length with e\ti erne unction in the supple 
meat to hia iSimma TAeoloffiia, written between 1266 and 1271. 
He eaygO that it is a sacrament because it avails for the le 
miaaion of sins, whereas the oil of catechumens [administered 
before baptism] does not do so This sacrament was instituted 
by Ohrist Himsolf, though He promulgated ib through the 
apostles , some, howevei , think that Ho left it to the apoatlea 
to institute 7 Olive oil is the convenient * niafctei/ as in Ja 6l4f , 
and it is to be first consecrated by the bishop, as in all other 
unotions ^ hxtieme unction must have a ‘form,* as all other 
sacraments of the new law have, this form is a prajer, as m 
St James, but the intention of the mimstei is expressed lu the 
words ‘Byfehis holy unction,’ etc® Aquinas pioceeds to deal 
with the theological significanoe of the rite Ib avails for the 
remission of sins, os St James says, and also for the healing of 
the body, just as immeision in haptiem cleanses the soul Uirongh 
the cleansing of the body it does not impress ‘ character,’ 
like ordination or confirmation, seeing that it may ho repeated, u 
Aquinas then deals with the minister of extieme unction It 
cannot be conferred by a layman, like baptism, as it is nob 
BO necessaiy, noi yet by deacons, for St James speaks of 
‘ presbyters ’ , but the administration is not confined to bishops 
alone Witli regard to the recipients of extieme unction, 
Aquinas remarks that ifc is not for those who aie m health, nor 
foi all the sick, but only for those who are near death It is 
the last remedy which the Chuich can confer It is not for 
madmen, unless m luoid inteivals, nor foi young chiUhen, as 
it 18 a remedy for actual sm, not for the lelics ot oiiginai am, 
unless indeed these are stiongthened in some way by actual 
shi Only certain portions of the body, not the whole, are to 
be anointed, the mutilated being anointed on that part which 
is nearest to the lost limb Purthei, extieme unction can bo 
repeated without injury, bub not in the bamo illness H Else 
where Aquinas says that by It men are prepared for worthy 
communion [« a the viafcicum] , it is infoiioi Lo baptism and the 
euchni 1st, and is not of necessity, but is foi progre^ in the 
Christian life.i^ 


1 Syriac text (Urmi, 1890), p, 98 

2 The dll ections are given in Denzingor, li 617 f 

5 Ib ii 236 4 n li 484 

6 J Groar, JSuc/ioIoffton^ Faria, 1647, p 438 (2nd ed. Venice, 
1780) ; aee also § s (c) above. 

Given in Henzlngei, d. 661. We may contrast the direction 
among the East Syiiana given in ^ a (e) above. 

7R W Blackmore, The Dootnm of the Russian Church. 
Abeideen, 1846, pp. 97, 239. 

3 § 86 , E. MarUne, i)e Antiquts Beelmm Rffibus®, Antwerp, 

1789-88, I. viJ 8, § 7, L d’Acber}, Pans, 1728, i, 

487* For Bede seo § z (o) above 

9 But they are probably later than Egbert ; see I>QB li 61b, 

19 J>, Wilkins, Coneiha Magnm Britamiice et Lon- 

don, 1787, 1 103 

H W MaBkell, Monuments Mcolesicei Anghcancet 

London, 1846-47, 1 p. CCxxiv 

12 There was on archbishop of Canterbury, and one of Yoik 
of this name, nearly contemporaiy, and a homilist who was 
perhaps different from both. , < 

18 ;M[a8keil) i pp* ocxxv, coxxxiu 

1-4 The PontifiGUl of highert. ed* W Green well (Surtees Saoietj), 
Bdrham, 1863^ p, X20 

VOt. 33 


MaskelP® give^ the xifce of extieme unction fi^om 
the ^a? um manml (hi& copy is dated 1543) j 
After a prayer referring to Ja 6i4f and asking foi restoration 
to health (‘ saluti pristm® restituere *), the priest anoints the 
eyes, cars, lips, nosbiils, hands (the iaity on the palms, the 
priests on the outside, as they had alieady bcori anointed on 
the palnis at oidination),i7 the feet, and the back, or in the ecuse 


1 S&nU XV h, 1 2 See § 3 (i) above 

8 Cap 6, Wilkins, Cone ii* 134f 

4 Wilkins, ii*294f. 

B J^ceU&ice Seotimnm BtaUiiu^ ed. J, Uobcitsou (Bannatyne 
Club), Edinburgh, 1806, 11 'i4, 68 
6 Qu. xxix , art. 1* < Art 8, 

8 Art* 4-0. 

2 Art. 7-9 ; see below for the ‘ form, 

10 ^ 

14 

10 
satr 

3^7 Sec I 4 Iwlow. 


Qii. XXX., 4rfe It Art y 

Qtt, xxxi Qu xxxii. 

Qu* xxxfii. W* qu, Ixv., Rtt $ 

Monuments, h 88 The Mitmle Momemwu has ahnosb the 
le directions (od G. Oatalapi, Padua, 1760, i 882 B), 
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of a fern ik Uio front, At each anointing ho piaye foi foigive 
ness jn these woida ‘By this unotion and His most tender 
met cj, may the Loid foigive thoe whatsoevei thou hast done 
aimssi thioiigh sight* (heai mg, etc ) A psalm is said botv een 
each anointing, and after the unctions a blessing is given, 
refeirmg to puiiflcation of mind and body Then follows a 
piayei which has special reference to the sick man’s appioach- 
ing death, hut this is nob in the Bangoi MS quoted in Maakell's 
note, and steins to bo latei than the lesb The sick man is 
then oommumcated if he is capable of letammg what he 
swallows, otheiwise he is assiued that spiriLu.al coinmunign 
suffices, and the well Icnown words are quoted * Tantum creek 
et raanducasti *1 In the I^ontifical nf Alaqdalm College^ piob 
ably of Heiefoid or Canteibmy and of the 12bh cent,, the first 
prayci mentioned above ends differently , here there is only 
one unction, m which the references to the various senses are 
combined ^ in this Pontifical two different prayers follow the 
blessing, loferring to the foigiveness of sins 

Only one puest is mentioned m the Scti mn 
Manual aa admin istei mg nnction, but Walter 
Rayiiold, aiclibishop of Canterbuiy (1313-*37), 
^leaks of sacerdotes in the plux al , and W 
Lyndwood glosses tins by saying ‘two at least, 
except in case of necessity Eaynold says that 
all ovei fourteen yeais of age should leceive 
extienie unction , ^ and also that it can be icpeated 
only if a year lias elapsed ® 

The oil was consecrated on Maundy Thin sday ; ^ 
and this was the case also at Koine ^ By a consti- 
tution of J Pockhani, archbishop of Oantorbmy 
(1278-’94-), any unused oil was burnt ® 

The Council of Tient says that extieme unotion 
was instituted by oiu Lord as a saci ament of the 
NT, outlmed [insinuatum) by St. Maik, and com- 
mended to the faithful and* pi omulgated by St 
James The ‘ mattei * is oil blessed by a bishop, 
foi the unction repiesents the giace of the Holy 
Spirit, and the ‘foim' is ‘By this unction,^ etc ^ 
The effect is piinianly foigiveness and strengthen 
mg of the soul, and occasionally lestoxation of 
bodily health. ; the ministers are bishops and 
piesbyteis Extieme unotion is to be used foi 
those who appeal to bo dying j if they leoovei and 
then again fall ill, it may be lepeated See also 
art Extremis Ustgtion “ 

4. Unction at ordination, — The idea of anoint- 
ing at oidmation is eonaecrataon to God and 
endowment with His gifts The custom is deixved 
from the OT, where kings, high piiests, priests, 
and piopliets aie anointed 
In 807, i,v Moses anoints Aaron, whose anointing is 
also mentioned m Ps 1032, Sii 46^5 In Ev 2841 2921 go80, Lv 830 
107, Aaron’s sons are anointed as pnests , in Lv 2110, iJxj 3525^ 
high priests in geneial receive unction In 1 K IlazacI, 
,Tmm, and Elisha arc anointed The unction of prophets in 
Ps 106^6, Is 611, IS perhaps inetaphoncal Tho anointing was 
with ohve oil and spices m Ex 

The same conception is found in the name ‘the Oliriat,' ‘the 
Messiah* (*the Anointed One*), as in Lk 4l\ which quotes 
Ta 611, in Ac 430^, which quotes Ps 22, in Ac 10*50, and in He lO, 
which quotes Ps 46? ^ nf also Dn 9^4 

Bub, while in Eastef u ordinals we frequently read 
of anointing in a metaphorical sense, the actual 
unction at oidmation was confined to the West. 

1 ‘ Only believe, and thou host eaten ’ The saying is from 
Augustine, m Johmin tract xxv 12 (on Jn 62Sf), ‘orede et 
manducasti * , but he is nob Bpealung speciaUy of spiritual 
Goinmunion 

2 Ed. H, A. Wilson (H Bradshaw Soo„ xxxix ), London, 
1910, p 190 

8 PromiGiaU 8SU CoTistitutiones Anglmt Oxford, 1679, bk, i 
tit 6, ^Oura magna leverentia * 

^Xi 7 . 

SJS,, tit 6, ‘Oum saens,* 

0. O P. Atchloy, Or do Rmnanus Primus (Library of 
Lituvgiology and Ecolesiology), London, 1906, p 97 
6 Maakell, t p, coxi 9 Ot Aquinas above. 

10 Canoms ot Decrc?a, seas xiv,, ‘ de Saor. Poen et Bxti 
XTndi,' 1-8. 

H The subject of unotion of the siok la treated very fully by 
F W. Puller {The Anointing of the London, 1904), but the 
present writer had not the advaningo of having seen that book 
before coiupiling this article. Pulloi gives nt length the evi ^ 
donee of which only an outline is hero afctompted He is specl 
concorjied to > refute tbo labor teaching about Extreme 
XTnotion and to advocate what he aigues to be a more primitive 
use. His argument it greatly strengthened by R. B. (jonnon v*s 
mvestigations as to the f50icaned%2/«fiff?^ wwirfA Ordor'i aoe 
§r (a) above. '' 


{a) At the coiiseoiation—01, as it was oiiginally 
called, the oidmation— of a bishop unction is not 
so ancient as the laying on of tlie hand, 01 as the 
custom ot putting the book of the gospels on the 
elect’s head. But it is found at Rome m the 5th 
oentuiy. 

Loo the Great bays * Now theie is a nobler laiik of Lovites 
[deacons], theie are eldtis [piesbyteis] of ft i cater dignity, and 
piiestB [bishops] of hohei anointing [‘ saciatior est unutio sam 
dotum’] '1 Elsewheie he says that ‘it 19 not the prerogative 
of earthly origin which obtains the unction, but the coiidesoen 
Sion of divine giaco which oieates the bishop,’ 3 and that ‘the 
unction ot the Holy Spuit consecrates piicbts'S It la ju&t 
possible, bub not IiKelv, that the unction heie is only mtta 
phoi icai 

In the 6th cent Giegory the Gieat lefeis to this 
unction of the bishop , and it is found also m 
Gaul, but not m ‘Afuoa,’ and peihaps not in 
Spain ® In Eqborfs Pontifical, ot the 8th cent , 
both head and hands wei e anointed , “ and this 
w^as the case at Rome also ^ In England the 
bishop’s liead was twice anointed, fiist with ehiism 
mixed with oil, then (just befoie the unction of 
the hands) with chiism only; on each occasion 
was said 

* May thy head bo anointed and hallowed wath celestial bless- 
ing m the pontifical older, thioughVtho unction of holy chrism 
and oil and our blessing, in the name of the Fathei and of the 
Son and of the Holy Gnoat, Amen *8 

[h) Unotion at the oidination of a piesbyfcer was 
not the custom of the eailiei Roman Chuich, as 
Pope Nicholas I. explicitly states in 804 ® It is not 
in the Leonine Sacramentary nor in some MSS of 
the Gregorian , but it became general in the 
West after the 9th cent,, and was intioduced at 
Rome Amalarius of Metz ({ 837) says that in 
Gaul the piesbyter’s hands were anointed at 
oidmation by the bishop In Egberts Pontifical 
the piesbyter’s head was also anointed, but tins 
seems soon to have been diopped. 

(c) Unotion of the hands at the ordination of 
deacons seems to have been a peculiaiity of the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon rites , it is mentioned in 
Gildas’s Epistle (c. A D. 660} and in Egherf^s 
Pontifical, 

In all these cases the unction of the hands was 
on the palms. 

5. Unction at the coronation of kings.— The 
idea of this unction was tlie same as that of the 
unction at oidmation It is taken from the OT, 

In 1 8 918 IQi I6IS Samuel anoints Saul and David , in 2 S 2i 
men of Judah anomt David (go metaphorically Pg SO-'O) , in 
1 K 134, S9 Eadok and Nathan anoint Solomon, Zadok applying 
the oil ; In 1 K IPisr Elijah anoints Hazael and Jehu , in 2 K 
Hi2 ‘ fciioy jnade [Joash] king and anointed him ’ Hence comes 
the phiase ‘the Loid’a Anointed* in 1 S 160 and elsewheie, also 
in La 420, and even of Oyrus m la 461^ , and in Jotham’s paiablc, 
dg 98, the trees ‘ anoint a king over them * 

Tills unction is hist mentioned as a Chnstian 
custom in the Acts of the sixth Council of Toledo 
(A D 638). The Visigoth kings in Spam were 
anointed at their mauguiation. We read of 
unction at that of King Wamba in 672.^^ And in 
r Sorm, Iix 7 (dc Pass Dom vni ) 

2 Ih iii, X (on the anniveisary of hia consecration). 

8i6 iv 1. 

^ In X Reg, ch 10, quoted by 3 Morinus, Commenturius de 
Moclemco Ordi/iationihm, Pans, 1665, rv vi 3 § 2, 

5 Morinus, § 1. 

8 Ed, Greenwell, p 3 , Martfene, vol 11 col 101 

7 Morinus, § 2 8 Moskell, iii 268, 289 

9 E Hatch, in DOA ii 1614^ 

w Ed H, A Wilson, p 6 This also applies to the eonseora 
tion of bishops (Wilaon, p 6) 

U De Pool, 0/. 11. 13 12 Ed, Gieenwell, p 24, 

18 § 106 ; see art ORCiN«ioN(Ohribtian), vol, lx p 643i* 

14 Ed Greenwell, p 21 ; MarfcSne, vol, ii. ool. 100 ; see also 
cols 110,179. 

18 See § 3 above. 

18 J D Mansi, Saoromm Condliorum et ampUsswia 
Oolkotio, Florence and Tenloe, 1768-98, x. 6B9-674 On tho 
whole subject of the inauguration of kings see R, M, WooUey, 
OoronOftion Rites, Cambridge, 1916. The * oomu illnd de quo 
reges ungnebantur* of the Pilg) image of ^Btheria* GSUvia’) 
refers, not to Ohristian piactice, but to q auppobcd relic of OT 
times (DuoheBue, Christian Worahip^, p. BIO). 

17 Woolley* pp. 83, 120. ^ . 
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Fiance Pippm, fathei of Chailemagne, was anointed 
m 750 ^ Cut in these cases theie is no mention of 
Clowning, and the anointing was the cential featme 
of the nte ^ On the otlioi hand, the empeiois 
who weie crowned foi many centuiies at Con- 
stantinople — foz no empeioi was downed at Rome 
befoio Char] cm ague — appeal not to have been 
anuintod hefoie the 9th cent (when Basil the 
Macedonian [867-886] is thought to haveieceived 
unction)/ or, as some believe, not before the 12th 
01 13th cent in the lattei case the eaihei refei 
ences aie metaphorical only In the Gieek nte of 
coronation as fully developed, and hence in the 
Russian iite which is derived fiom it, unction is a 
piorninent featuie.® It is imceitain if Chailemagne 
was anointed aif Roman empe'ior * It will thus be 
seen that unction at the mauguiation of kings is 
earlier than at that of empeiois Both England 
and Fiance claimed to have a miiaciilous chiisrn 
sent down fiom heaven foi the purpose ^ 

The Abyssinians liave the custom of unction at 
the coionation of the Negus, it is piobable tliat 
this IS not derived fiom European piactice, but is 
dll ectly deduced fiom Holy Sciipture ® 

The coionation seivice for an English king 
found in Eqherfs Pontifical is the most ancient of 
those extant, it is printed by Martfene^ and 
Maskell/^ and the lattei gives in his notes a colla- 
tion of the same seivice in the Leofric Missal In 
Egbeifc the king is anointed once only, on the , 
head, one of the bishops (‘uniis ex pontificibus*) 
saying the prayei, and the others anointing him 
Theie is lieie no coronation of a queen-consort, 
though we imd one later (with unction], in the 10th 
cental y There was raoie than one recension of 

Egbeit’s ofhcG ; that called the Liber Eeqalis^ 
which probably dates from the time of Edwaid ii., 
remained almost unchanged till the coionation of 
J ames ll In the service m the Sarum Ponti- 
fical given by MaskolP* the king’s hands, head, 
Dieast, shouldex -blades, and elbows (^ambae corn- 
pages bracliioium’) aie anointed/^ The custom 
of anointing has been retained in England ever 
since the lieformation, at the coronation of a 
king, of a queen-regnant, and of a queen-consort 
Notices of unction at the coionation of James L 
and his queen, of Chailes i , Chailes II , James II , 
William and Mary, and Yicioiia may be found in 
Rierui qia A nqlicana, At the coi onatxon of Geoige 
V. the king was anointed thrice in the form of a 
cross (four Knights of the Gartei liolding over him 
a rich pall of silk or cloth of gold) • hrst on the 
crown of the head, then on the bieast, then on the 
palms of both hands/® Chailes I, was anointed 
first on the palms of the hands, then (after a 
prayer) on the bieast, then between the shouldeis, 
then *on the boughs of both arms,’ then on the 
crown of the head j this followed thcinoie ancient 
custom^ The English coionation iite is the only 
lemaining office in Christendom where the full 
rites of tlie anointing and all the details of solemn 
investituie are still extant/® The chi ism was, 
before the coronation, consecrated by the Bean of 
"Westminster if a bishop, otherwise by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbmy ; hut in the case of William 


. , , p. 167, 8 p, 179. 

A 3? E Bdghtnmn, in JThShl (19011 SSSff, 
fl Woolley, pp, 26, 29, 177. 

6 See the diacussion in Wooliey, pp 40, 169. 

7 Xb, pp, 73, 108, 8 Ib, pp, 30, 180, 0 If. 10, ord 1, 

10 iii, 74, It may also bo Seen m the Surtees Soo, (ed W, 

Greenwell), p 101 Some tfainfc that it is later than Egfherfe, 
Woolley, p. 06. Jn>» p, 60, 

1® ill. S la his notes MasheU refers to eaiher authorities also, 
14 Xb<^ pp 19, 22. 

Iff jN’ew ed. revised by V Staley, hondon, 100SW34, ii US, 

121-m, mi 

, 16 3). M}mlean0> The. 0reca Solemnity of the 

hondoc, lOU, p. 30, Ih this work tbe fall o^ee is j^ven with 

elaborate notes , 

UB.pS'28, ' itjft. p,814. 


and Mary the oil was blessed m the coronation 
seivice itself; this addition to the lattei was 
(hopped fiom the time of Anne/ 

In Fiance Napoleon i. was anointed on head and 
hands at his coionation , and hi& conaoit Josephine 
likewaso ^ 

In Scotland unction %vas hist allow' ed at a king’s 
mauguiation in 1329 ^ After the Refoimation 
thoie weie four Scottish ooionafcions James Vi 
was crowned in 1567, when one yeai old; his 
consol t, Anne of Benmaik, was crowned in 1690 , 
Chailes I was ci owned as King of Scotland in 
1633, Chailes ii in 1651 , at the hist three coiona- 
tions unction was used, but not at the last ^ 

On the continent of Euiope we find anointing 
retained at coionations m the lefoimed iito at 
Plague in 1619, in Pius&ia in 1701, in Benmaik 
fiom 1569 to 1840, in Sw'eden fiom 1675 till oui 
own day, and in Noxway m modern times ® 

6 Unction at the consecration of churches, etc. 
— This also IS taken fiom the OT 
Jacob anointed fche stone in Gn 28i®, and S R Diiver 
reinaika that this was a very common idea among primitive 
peoples 0 The tabernacle was anointed m Ex 3026 40'^, Lv Sio, 
Nu 7l, In Is 670 we read of the pouiing of a dnnk-offennu to 
the 'emoofch stones of the vallov ^ 

From an early date churches and altais weie 
conseci ated with chnsin 

We 1 end of this in Gaul at the councils of Afi;de or Agatha 7 and 
Epaon,8 in the Oanom of Egbert of Yorlc,0 m hw Po?7h/lmt,^0 in 
Isidoie of Seville/i Rabaiius Maui us (t A » 816), the disciple of 
Alcumd^ and Wnlafud Stiaho (t a d 849)10 m the 

twelve places in the church and the altar are 
anointed with chrism , holy water is also used But neifchei 
Oil nor chrism was used in reconciling a deaeciated churcli 16 

We find the same custom in the East In 
pseudo-Bionysius the Areopagifce (c. A.D 600’) the 
altai IB conseci ated with unguent (/x^pip) The 
West Syiians (Jacobites) use chrism in consecrat- 
ing altars, as also do the Greeks From the 8 th 
cent we read of the Armenians consecrating 
churches with unguent,^® even in the case of the 
lededication of a desecrated church ^ Among the 
East Syrians (Nestonans) the consecration of a 
ohuich IS called s'^dmidM (‘ laying on of the hand ') 
and IS of two kindb, with and without oil ; the 
formei is for new or rebuilt chuiches, oi for lededi- 
cating a church which has been deseciated owing 
to some veiy grave cause, and must be pei formed 
by a bishop , the latter is intended foi use aftei 
minor accidents or breaches of the ecclesiastical 
law, and may be perfoimed by priests commissioned 
by the bishop In the formei each wall and the 
altar and the outer lintol of the sanctuaiy dooi 
towards the nave are signed mth the oil m the 
form of a eioss 

In the Sanm Manual of 1648 bells also are dedicated with 
oil and chrism, 22 and, at a much earlier date, in Tlffbei t's Ponti* 
Jleal 23 Similaily the Armenians dedicate with ohfiaai the 
semantron — a wooden board struck by a niallefr, and much ii?ed 
by Eastern Christians to call the people to church 2i The 
Armenians also solemnly dedicate a cross, even for private use, 
with unguenfc,p In Dunsttan*9 Pontifioal the chalice is anointed 
when it Is dedicated 2® 


1 Woolley, pp. 80, 80, ^Ib p.m 

8 Ih. p, 137 4 Ib. pp 89, last 

6 Jb pp. 148-160. ^ , 

0 The Rook of &enesi8 (Weatmlnster Oom.), London, 1904, 
u 267, 

7 Oap. 14 (A n, 606 ) s Gan, 26 (a n. 617 ) 

0 Can. 61 (A D, 782-768), 50 Marttne, n. IS, ord 2 

11 Ad Leudef, 10. 52 pe Inst Cl&r, ii 46 

18 He Heel. 9. 54 Maakell, 1 X63, 186 If 

Iff lb hi. SOSff 5a Bier. Heel, iv 12 

17 E. Renaudot, Liiwrqimufn 0\ tentdhum OoUectio^, Fmnk- 
fori on-Mam, 1847, ii, 67, 

18 Goar, HitchQlOQUfn, pp 887 1, S42. 

19 Oonybeaiq, Bit Ann. p. 6. ^ Pt P. 88. 

id A J, MacleW hmd W. H. Browne, The Gathoheos 
p, -SOSt 

Mfcskell, 1. 168 f. Ed ' Groenwcll, p. US, 

24 Oonybeare, p, 89 1 see also Maolean-Browno, pp 2X0> 210^ 261 
sff Oopybearfe, pp 48,61. 

I d. 1$, ord 4< ‘ Eor further detail®^ ta unofcion at 

the^onseGranon of churches and altars sec ^rb, OoNSBniiA'j’ion 
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In England the Caiolme divmes used oil m 
consGci ating oh inches The Pm itans objected that 
‘they shew us that the chuich, by the bishop’s 
anointing some stones theieof with oil, and 
spi inkling otheis with watex, and using fiom the 
itoman pontifacal some more piayeis, some moie 
ceremonies upon it, becomes a giound moie holy 

7 Unction of a dead body. — From the fliat the 
CUiivStians piepai'ed the body foi bunal eithci by 
emhal tiling or with spices and unguents (/itpa) | 
this was in contrast to the Xioman custom of j 
eiemation Kefeiencea to the Chiistian usages m ' 
this le&pect are found in Teitullian,^ Clement of 
Alexandiia,^ Minucius Felix® (early 3id cent ’), 
and in the Ada of Taiachus, a maityi m the 
Diocletian persecution (A.D 304) ® 

As an ecclesiastical act we hud it, in the East, 
an pseudo Dionysius the Areopagite; the hieiaicli 
[bishop] and the lest salute the dead body, and the 
laeraioU poms oil on the departed, lust as befoic 
baptism the candidates aie anointed with the oil 
of the sacied chiibin In Groar’s M%iLhologioyi ^ve 
read of a eoipse being anointed just betoie buiial ' 
with oil fioni chuich lamps, oi of a omdei fiom 
the thuiible being placed on it ® This custom is | 
also found in the books of the East Syrians 
(Nestoiians) and of the Aimenians, wheae cleigy 
anoint the depaited, the Aiinenians calling it a j 
saciament,^ but in practice, while lu the case of 
a depaited dignitaiy the East Syiians letam the 
solemn hnal kiss of peace, they do not appear to use : 
unction. The office used^ by the Aimenians foi 
the puipose may be seen in Den/nigei In the 
West, Theodoie, archbishop of Ganteibmy, says 
that dead monks weie earned to chuich and 
anointed on the bieaat with chrism befoie the 
masB.^ 

Htbratijiib —This 18 given m the footnotes 

A. J Macle\x. 

UNDER WORLD ---i. Origin of the belief — 
The wide spi ead conception of an undei world in 
lehgion and myth is generally, though not invan> 
ably, associated with the dead An unclei woild 
of the dead is not the only conception of then 
dwellma-plaoe spnita may Imk about the place 
of burim oi Imgei among the abodes of the living , 
they may dwell in distant legions or islands, oi 
they may ascend to a place in the sky Tliese 
conceptions may be held simultaneously, especially 
where differences of lank or ideas of letiibutiou 
suggest separate places for different classes of souls. 
They are also connected, especially in t!ie lowei 
cultuio, with the idea that man has several souls 
which after death sepaiate and abide m different 
localities They may also i esult from the mingling 
of different tribal or racial beliefs.^® We do not 
know what ideas the eailiest men had regaidmg 
the dead, or how soon the belief in a smut oi 
soul, apart from the body, was entoi tamed But, 
while it must have been obvious that death 
had bi ought about some diffeienee between the 
dead and the living, it is doubtful if the dead weie 
evei regarded as absolutely extinct and cut off 
from ail life and action The wide-spread and 
early custom of burial, the piactice of placing 
articles by the corpse, and the feeding of the dead 
at the grave, all suggest the contrary. It is not 
improbable, theiofore, that the dead man wa& re- 

1 Sieturgid, Anffhcana. n,ew od , il. 237 

2Ll£236C 

8 Apoh 42, Idcl. 3.x , and, foi embalming, dc Ben Oam^ &7 

^JF*csd, ll S{02J c 12 

8 § 7 > Euitiarfe, Acirt anmoram tyn uwS, ed, E Maseuet, 

Amsterdam, 1718^ p. 436 

V M^er* VU. 8, 8 p, ggs, 

9 Denzlnger, i, 190, , lt< Maclean Browne, p. 2H7. 

iiibBsai: * , 

32 § llB (A.d, 66S) 5 see also d'Aoheiy, 1. 490 

38 On tlies0 varying ooneeptiona see arlfe BnUer, Abode of ran , 
State of thh Pea7», ^ 


gaided as passing some kind of existence in the 
giave The giave vas his house, and it was this 
idea peihapb that led to the custom of making veiy 
elaborate tombs foi the dead, of which the 
chambcied baiiow foims an example That the 
dead lived on in the giave, while then letuin 
among the living was feaied, is also suggested by 
the belief that they could come fiom it in the body 
— m which Ave (ind the loot of the vampiie beliefs 
—and by the customs of heaping a mound of eaith 
01 placing heavy stones on the giave, and binding 
the dead with coids ^ Many folk-tiaditions le- 
piesent the dead as coming in the body fiom the 
giave,® and tlie idea of then still living in the 
grave oi bairow is seen cleaily m eaily Scandi- 
navian tradition Thus the grave was m itself a 
small imdei woild This w^as moie emphasized 
where several peisons weie biuied in one tumulus 
01 giave, 01 wheie the sepaiate giaves of members 
of one family oi elan lay side by side The giave 
ox giaves as a subteiianean dw^elling place easily 
p«issed ovei into the conception ot a hollow legion 
under the eaith, an undei woild wheie the dead 
lived. At whatevei time the conception of the 
soul, spiiit, 01 shade aiose, it did not alter this 
belief The spnifc might come and go fiom the 
giave or inhabit with other shades the laigei 
undei w^orJd, 

The foimation of a belief m an undei world was 
also aided by observed phenomena The sun 
seemed to use out of the eaitli or sea in the east 
and to sink into these again in the west What 
then moie natmai than to suppose that duiing the 
night it passed through some undei giound legion, 
to emeige again in the morning ’ This undei woild 
{sometimes thought of as beneath the sea into 
winch the sun seems to sink) thiough which the 
sun passed was then associated with the abode ot 
the dead, and in many desciiptions of the lattei 
we arc expiessly told that, when it is night heie, 
it is day tiieie, and mce versa Hence, too, the 
entiance to the abode of the dead is not always 
neai at hand, but fai off, usually towaids the sun- 
set, and tiieii dwelling-place is leached only after 
a long and perilous journey. 

Yet for many races the under woild was not 
visited by the sun Being under the eaith, it was 
a daik and gloomy place, and this was accentuiiled 
by the fact that tliose wdio inhabited it weie shades 
or shadows. Plere, too, we may see aiiothei con- 
ception leading to the idea of anothei wmild The 
eyes of the dead were closed; they w’ere m daik- 
ness Their shades weie faint replicas of living 
beings, seen only m dreams and daikness Wheie 
could such have their abode’ The giave was a 
daik, hollow place, and men knew also that caves 
leading into the interior of earth grew daiker as 
tlieentianos w^as faithei left behind Theie must 
then be a daik, hollow place within the eaith, lit 
abode for those now shut off fiorn light 

Thus the under woild may he a shadowy, un- 
desirable plane, oi, again, it may bo a lellexion of 
the uppei world, now light, now daik, as the sun 
visits 01 leaves it* 

2. The under world in ancient religions. — It is 
sm prising that cultured races in the past haxdly 
abandoned the belief m a gloomy under woild. 
The Babylonians called this legion Aialu, and it 
was conceived hb a vast undorgiound dw'elling, as 
‘ the land without return,’ the dark abode of all 
the shades of the dead, with its entrance in the 
west, the region of sunset. The sombie goddess 
Eiesb-ICigal and the terrible god Neigal ruled 
over it. Seven walls, pierced by as many gates^ 

1 See art Vampire. 

s Foi many examples see J. Q, Frazer, * On Cerialn Burial 
Oustoms as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ 
JAI XV. [1886] 01-104, 

3 J, A. MacQullooh, OF, p 102 f. 
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suriounded thia place of terioi, wheie ‘dust lay 
thick on dooi and bolt,’ wheie the shades dwelt 
with dust for then food, m daikness and gloom, 
among teirible evil spiiits and demons All these 
ideas are vividly set forth m the stoiy of the 
descent of Isiai to Hades How far othei con- 
ceptions of a bettei logion oi of letiibution weie 
held by the Babylonians need not be discussed 
heie Gloomy as was the fate of the dead in 
Aralu, theie was a worse fate, viz where buiial 
rites liad not been peifoimed and the spirit had to 
wander, consumed by gnawing hungei and feeding 
on oftal ^ 

The oldci Hebrew conception was not dissimilar, 
and the stiong desire to be buried in the family 
grave or by tlie aide of lelatives suggests that 
Sheoi 01 Hades, like the undei world elsewheie, 
was ‘oiigmally conceived as a combination of 
the graves of the clan oi nation ’ ^ The shades 
{tephdhn) dwelt m the undez woild, outside tlze 
rule of Jahweh, distinguished from each othei 
accoiding to then state on eaith, but in a region 
of darkness, dust, and silence The state of the 
shades m Slieol is seen from such passages as Ps 
IIS^’, Job 7 » 102W , Is , Ezk While the 

latei belief was generally dilierent fiom this, it 
still kept the idea of an under woild, but now 
generally as an inteimediate state of the dead, 
waiting for the day of judgment in diffeient 
compaitments of it, better or worse, foi the light 
eons or the wicked Sometimes it was a place of 
torment foi the wicked at death, or it or a snb- 
teiranean Gehenna became the place of torment 
aftei the judgment * 

An under woild does not appeal consistently 
m Egyptian beliefs legardmg the dead, then state 
and locality, which were of a conflicting nature 
In the eailiest period, and indeed all through, the 
later peiiods/ the soul was associated with the 
body in its sepulchre, leaving it and returning to 
it. An under woild is spoken of here and there, 
probably connected with the giave But many 
othei regions — on earth’s suiface or in heaven — 
weie open to the dead In the Osuian religion the 
blissful abode was in heaven or elsewheie, and it 
was sometimes legarded as lying m a deep hole 
under tJie eai fch ^ The theology of the religion of 
Ra pictured the soul tiaveismg the othei world in 
the balk of the sun by night, passing through 
guarded gates into twelve successive legions, 
peopled by gods, demons, and the dead These i 
regions weie eibhei undei ground or m what 
corresponded to an under woild — the valley 
through which the sun passed hehmd the Mountain 
of Sunset until it leappeared m the east This 
was t!ie Huat, or Tuab, lihe hidden part of the 
woild.® 

Accoiding to 0 . Schiader, the primitive Indo» 
Euiopean conception of the lealms of the dead 
was that the ancestral spirits dwelt in the earth. 
They made no distinction between this legion of 
the dead and the bomb ® In Vedic times in India, 
probably as a lesult of the newer custom of crema- 
tion, Yama’s kingdom, to which the spirits oi the 

1 A. Jereimag, The Babi/tonian Conception of Heaven cmH 
Bell, tv J Hutchison, Itondon, 1902 ; M, Jastrow, The B£ligion 
of Bahylonia and Aesunai Boston, 17 ,Q A., 1898 , p 66 iff., 
Aspeefs of Religions mhef ejnd Proetiee m Babylonia and 
As^na, Hew York, 1911 , oh vi, ; aifc BABYLONiANa Aisn 
Assyrians, § 4 

OB. H Oh.ules, col 1339 

3 See art EscHAroijOQY, § 10, E, H. Chailes, 'E^ohatology' 
in JEf/iz, Cntieal EUt, of the Doetnne of a Putwre lafe %n Israel^ 
%n JudaiHiiii in Ohnetiamty^ bondon, 1 S 99 . 

4 W Max Muller, Egyptian Mythology if^Mythology of all 
MaceBf Ml ), Boston, U S.A , 1918 , p. 176 

3 A» Erraan, A Handbooh of Egyptian Religion, JEng* tr , 
.London, 1907 , P 109 f ; A Wiedemann, The Roalme of the 
Rgypmn Readi tr J Hatohison, do 1901 , E, A T. Wallla 
Budff% Cods of the BgyptianSt do. 1004 , i 170 

SQf ; Af Bergaigne, La Religion Pane, 

18^r8-83, j, 77 1 


fatheis wont (the was a heavenly one, but 

it IS probable that it had ioimeily been a sub- 
tciianean legion ^ The Vedie hells as well as 
j those of Brahmamc and later Hindu belief are 
abysses ot the undei woild,^ yet even m the 
^ eailiei (Vedic) period wo heai of the fathers being 
j in the eaibh, and in the age of the epics Yama’s 
I lealni is in the south, beneath the eaitli ® 

The Gieeka preseived the idea of an under 
woild of the dead, Hades, the hidden place, intact 
for a long period See aib Under World 
(G i eek) 

The Roman undei woild, His, was the abode of 
the manes, and this belief was connected with the 
earlier one, that the soul rested with the body m 
the tomb In the Conn hum at Rome the lapis 
manahs cohered an opening which was supposed 
to lead to the undei giound abode of the shades, 
whence they came up to be fed on the days when 
the stone was removed. Other appioaches to the 
under woild weie knomi — e.y , the cave of 
Aveinus at Naples But to the Romans the 
under world was nevei such a definitely expiessed 
object of belief as it was to the Gieeks. 

The Scandinavian and Teutonic undei world, 
Hel, the hollow place, was perhaps an extension 
of the hollow bariow or tumulus in which the dead 
were supposed to live feasting and occupying 
themselves with the good ot their kmuied 
Though latei conceived as a gloomy place of 
punishment, this description applies more xiropeily 
to Niflhel, lower than Hel. All men at first went 
to Hel,^ which, in the Elder Edda, is baldly a 
place of gloom As described m Balder's Boom, a 
load leads through the undei woild by glassy 
plains to the mighty hall of Hel {i e. the goddess 
who lules ovei Hel) Walls aie decked with 
sliields, and beer stands ready on tables ® The 
myths seem to piove that Mimii’s fountain of 
immoibal mead and his giove, and Urd’s fountain, 
were m the undei wozld ® 

Similaily in the old mythology of the Emus and 
of the Estlionians the legion of the dead is an 
under world By the Finns it was called Tuonela, 
and, possibly through Chiistian influences, it had 
come to be regaided as a idace of punishment 
The Esthonians called, then undei world Poigu, 
and it was supposed to be 1 cached through a 
cave 7 

The old native religion of Japan, Shinto, le 
gaided the dead as still living in the tomb, but 
the Japanese also had a belief in a daik and le- 
pulsive undei world called Yomi (‘ darkness’) and 
Ne no Imni (‘the loot coimtiy’), mth divinities 
of death and plague. Though not specifically said 
to be the legion of the dead, it would appear to 
have been, as the name Yomi is used foi the state 
of the dead 01 the grave, while the place itself, 
regaided as a legion of corruption, suggests the 
decay of the tomb, Y omi was later identified ivith 
the Huddhist hell.® 

3. The under world in the lower culture.— 
Among the lower laces opinions as to the locality 
in which the dead exist are as various as m the 
beliefs of the higher races, but the conception of 
an under world frequently occurs, and its nature 
and conditions are desoribed with gieat detail. 


1 E. Hardy, In&seJie ReligimsgeBQlwihte, Leipzig, 1898, p 23. 

2 See Rigveda, vn, 304 . , ^ „ 

5 A Ben’iedale Keith, Indian Mythology {^Mythology of aU 
Raem, vi ), Bcston, lOlT, pp, 101, 169 

4 Fdfnwindl^ x. 39 

» G Vigfusson and F, T, Powell, Covpm roetusimi Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i 182, 

6 See art BfiPSP, AfiOfiSs or tue (Teutonic) 

7 A, von Sohielner, KaUwaia, Hehingfor^, 1862, Bun© 16 j 
W. F. Kirby, The of mhonia, London, 1896, L JOO, 124,^ 

aw. G, .Aston, mmo, London, 1905, pp, 100,, 181, 187 J 
B n crnimxbeilam, Yokohama, 1880 (7 U)Svx,,SbppU 
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Such an undei woild, &onie times situated honc.itU 
the sea, is known to some of the tubes of New 
Guinea, sometimes as a place lesenibling this woild, 
sometimes much supeiior to it, while, as with the 
Waga-Waga, it is said that, when it is night heie, 
it IS day thtie, and vicq versay suggesting that it is 
visited by the sun dining oui niglit ^ A legion 
imdei the sea, called Tsiabiloum, is the place o± 
fepuits, accoidmg* to the New Caledonians — a 
delightful place, far more feitile than eaith, wheie 
sickness, death, toil, and darkness are unknown ^ 
In many parts of Melanesia the othei woild is 
above ground, often on a distant island, but in the 
eastern group of islands it is below the earth and 
is called Panoi and other names It is a peaceful 
place and on the whole resembles the upper woild 
nut, according to some, the spuits die there, and 
then revive in another Panoi, situated below the 
hrsb.® 

Geneially m Polynesia, while a supeiior heavenly 
legion was leseived for men of rank oi toi those 
slain in battle, there was an imdei woild for all 
the other spiiits of the dead, called Po, or Sade fee, 
oi othei names. This icgion nas mainly legaided 
as a gloomy, undesuable place, though sometimes, 
as in Paiatonga, it was pleasant and bright 

In N. Ameiica the Eskimo have a belief in 
raiious regions for difleient people, but among the 
different tubes the undei woild constantly appears, 
now as a better, now as a worse place.® The 
American Indian tubes are fai from uniform in 
their beliefs ; the under ivoild of the dead is found 
mainly among the tribes of the south-west, but 
spoiadically elsewheie. It is reached aftei a long 
journey, and is generally a pleasant legion, and 
also the place whence the fiist men emerged on 
earth’s surface ® Occasionally, as with the Thngit, 
the undei world abode is one of several, and it is 
to it that di owned peisons god Similar distinc- 
tions, aoeoiding to lanlc or manner of death, 
occurred with the Mexicans, whose undei woild, 
Mxctlan, was a gloomy place, reserved for those 
who did not go to one of the othei regions. This 
icserabled the dismal undei world of the Peiuvians, 
nhe place allotted to the bulk of the people An 
underworld of the dead is less frequently met with 
among the S. Ameiican tribes— e g , the Matacos, 
the Muyscas, and the Patagonians, who thought 
that vast undergiound caverns contained the souls 
of the dead. None of these weie unpleasant places ^ 

Among African tribes, both Bantu and Negro, 
the belief m an under world is very common 
This country of the dead is usually reached through 
a cave or hole in the ground, or thiough a pool or 
lake. Especially with the Bantu it is a region 
much like the earth, with villages, f meats, rivers, 
etc 5 but among some Negro tribes it is less desii- 


1 A Goudswflard, JDp Papoewa*s vm de Geetmnhsbciaiy 
Schiedam, 1S6B, p 77 ; J L. I) van dei Roesb, T%jdsohviJ't uooy 
Indtsohe Taal Land^ m l^olkmluTtdey xl. nSOSJ 164 £ (Papuans 
of Winrtessi), It E Guise, JRAI xxvili, [1890] 216 (Hood 
Femuaula) , M. J. Krdweg, Jihttheiluntjen der antlvi opologischen 
Gesellsoha/t in Wien, xxxii [1002] 297 (Tumloo) , G Baralei , m 
E Heuhauss, Dmtsak Nm-Guinect,, Beilxn, 1011, ni 614 f, 
(Tami), 0 Keysaei, an Neuhaues, jn 119 (Kai); S Tjehnei.in 
Neulaauss, ui 472 f (Bukaua) j 0 G. Seligniann, The 
ims of British N&w Guincdy Oambaidge, 1910, p G65 f, 

K. P Xiamljerb, Mceurs at mpetsiiitons das mo-CaUdmiens, 
lToum6ft, 1000,, p. 18 i 

s E, H Oodriugbon, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, pp 278, 
276f 

4 See, for further details, artt Aboi)» or the (Primitive 
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IJifolgon, W RtltlW [1809], pt i. p 428 (Eskimo of Beiincf Strait). 
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able, as some of then aayiiigs buggest ^ Stones of 
descent by the living to this undei giound legion 
are widely spiead ovei Africa 

4, The under world in Christian belief. — Through 
both Jewish and pagan infiuenees the locality of 
the souls of the dead in Chiistian belief was placed 
beneath the eaith, eithei as an in tei mediate state, 
witli part of it as a paradise region (Irenaeus, 
Teitullian), or, more geneially, a jplace of punish- 
ment Tins belief is illustrated noiu theological 
writings, legends, poems (g g , Dante’s Injerno), 
and ait It has now ceased to be a vital pait of 
Chintian belief 

5. The undei world as fairyland. —In the ait 
Fairy it is shoivn how fiequently the abode of the 
fames, dwaifs, and such like beings is undergiound, 
and vaiious theoues for this folk-belief aie dis 
cussed — eg , that which regaids fames as spiiits 
of the dead 

6 Divinities of the undei woild.— The divinity 
who leigns over the under woild is fiequently a 
peisonihcation of that legion itself, and this is 
moie paiticularJy the case where, e g , Eaith and 
Undei eaith aie conceived as pei sonified in one 
being. The eaith-goddess is also the lulei of souls 
[e g , Demetei 01 Peiseplione), with the under- 
eaith people, the ATjfxijTptoL 01 T^Trox^di'tot, as her 
feuhjecta.® 

LiTORATnuu —This is referred to in the footnotes See also 
aitt, State op thf Dead, Dlbgent to Uades (Ethnic) 

J, A MaoCullooh 

UNDER WORLD (Greek) —The Greek con- 
ception of the undei woild is the pioduot of a long 
pxoeess of evolution The following strata can be 
oleaily determined 

I. An under world which is strictly local, and 
in which the attributes of the dead are purely 
physical. — This conception is well expressed in a 
vase in the Ceiitial Museum at Athens Tins 
aichaio vase is of the type known as ‘prothesis,’ 
a class of vase used m funeial ceremonies and 
decorated with funeial subjects. Two mourners 
stand lamenting, one on eithei side of a ^lave, 
elect on winch is a * prothesis ’ vase. Within the 

f rave itself is lepre&ented what the mourners 
eheved the grave to contain . [a) the eidola, Jiittle 
winged ^gures of the dead, and (b) a gre(kt 
The under world was to the vase-pamtei sTiidoiy^ 
local, it was the grave itself. The"” little winged 
eidola, shrunken men, lepresent the individual 
dead, streiigthless and vain , the gi eat snake 
represents tne collective might of the dead, the 
HaL/xwv of life and leincarnation, the immortality 
of the y4p(>$ or tube This dalpLcev m liuman foim 
was the tribal heio, m latei tnonarohical days the 
king, like the ancestor of the Athenians, envisaged 
as half-man, half-snake He was essentially a 
local power, and to him the feitihty of the local 
earth was due ; his temple was his tomb This 
belief in the snake-heio was essentially the faith 
of a settled people of agnoiiltuiists to whom the 
local earth with its peiennial ciops was all-im- 
portant — a people who pi actised field-magic. With 
the heioic age, its shif tings of peoples, its conquests 
and migrations, the conception of the under woild, 
dependent like all other religious conceptions on 
social developments, was bound to change. This 
bungs US to tlie next development or stratum 
2. An under world remote, non-local, Pan- 
Hellenic— in a word, the Homeric or heroic under 
world. — In Odyssey^ xi,, the so-called we 

have a desoiiption of an under world which, 
though its kernel is undoubtedly local, %*&, Boeotian, 
has become in virtue of many accretions Pan- 
1 See arfet Bdest, Abode or the (primifcavcf and Savage), § 5 1 
BAETD and S AmiOA, ^ 4 , NM011OB8 AND W. AimOA, § 3 J AUCD 
Werner, African Mythology {»^Mythoiogy 0 / all Maces, vli,), 
Boston, oh. Iv. f. 

2 See art. Eaet«, EAurtc^cODS, § jrl, 
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Hellenic This undei woz Id is no longei a local 
giave, but a vast i emote kingdom of the dead, 
sepal ated fiom the living woild by the stream of 
Olceanos, bub in confused fashion accessible by a 
trench dug in the caith. The old conception 
paitiy lives on. This undei woild of Homei 
leflects of course the Homei ic social struct me 
We have the gieat mass of the people lepiesented 
by the ‘sfciengfchless heads of the dead/ who 
* sweep shadow • like around/ and with whom 
Odysseus holds no conveisej and we have the 
souls of gieat paiticiiiar heioes, who, aitei dunk 
ing of the black blood, can hold conveise with the 
living. Instead of the collective Sat/twj', the snake, 
we have individual aiistociatic heioes who emeige 
m truly heioic fashion. The function of these 
splendid liomonc dead is not to fertilize the eai fch 
foi their successois, but to live on themselves after 
their kind, though in moie shadowy fashion 
They aie no longei eithei physical oi local; they 
aie functionless — no longer peiennial, but merely 
immoital and quite non’inoral. 

To the hteiary Nehuia oi Hornei must bo added 
the gieat fresco of Polygnotus, the Nekuia painted 
by him in the Lesche at Delphi of which Pausanias 
has given us a detailed account ^ The Nekuia of 
Polygnotus is, if we may trust Pausanias, based not 
on the Odi/ssey but on another Boeotian epic now 
lost, the Minyad In it stress is laid on a new 
element just dawning in the Neliiict of the Odysi,&yy 
and this brings us to our third stratum. 

3 . An under world which is moralizedj contain- 
ing' new elements— retribution and purincation.— 
These two elements appear very clearly in a blaok- 
figuied amphoia at Munich/^ To the light is 
Sisyphos 1 oiling up hia stone, to the left the Danaids 
are Ailing then bottomless cask Sisyphos stands 
for retiibution, the Danaids maik the tiansition to 
purification. 

In the Nelmia of Homer Odysseus, after he 
has had speech of vaiious heroes whom he has 
known in the upper woild, sees as in a vision, 
but does not speak with, Mmos the judge of Hades, 
Orion the mighty hunter, and the great criminals 
Tityos, TantSos, Sisyphos. Of these figuies the 
two lust are maiked by one gieat eharacteustie s 
they are doing in Hades what they did m the 
upper woild Mmos, who judged Crete, is judging 
in Hades ; Oiion is still hunting wild beasts. But 
the three ‘ciiminals’ have been usually supposed 
to be, not carrying on their npinial pursuits, but 
being * toiniented/ S. Beinach has brilliantly and 
conclusively sliowm that the thiee ‘ criminals also 
are depicted as carrying on then eai tlily activities ; 
it is only a later moializing age that supposes them 
‘tormented ’’ W© will take only one instance— 
Sisyphos 1 oiling his stone. Sisyphos is the ancient 
king of Coimth, and, like all other ancient kings, 
a of weather and sky poweis. He contiols 
the sun ; in a sens© he is the sun. It is his business 
to roll the ball of the sun, the huge stone, up the 
steeps of heaven, whence eternally it rolls down 
again. The senseless punishment becomes intol- 
Imbie as a pei iodic function eternally incumbent, 
Hades is peopled with the powers of an elder 

world ; it is the dower-house of antique leligion. 

The Danaids aie analogous figures; but about 
them have grown up accretions more complex? 
they stand not only for retribution but also for 
purification, and tuey are ultimately connected 
with the mystery-oult of Orpheus. JPrimaiily, how- 
ever, they are quite simple figures j they are the 
daughters of the old Danaos, king of Argos. He 
makes the weather, and they make the ram ; they 
are well-nymphs, projections of ancient rain-mak- 
ing ceremonials ; they carry water in ordei that 
water may woll forth from sky and earth. They are 


depicted as on the vase pouiiiig watei in a pii/ios 
veil, the bobtoui pieicod to communicate v\ith and 
feitilizc the eaith But then labour is ceaseless, 
^ e peiiodio, year by year But, when then nature 
as ram makois la forgotten, the ceaseleas laboin is 
thought of as a punishment, a lobiibiition, they 
are ‘condemned to cany watei m leaky vessels’, 
they, the feitility-bnngeia, aie doomed to endless, 
baiien toil What was then mime? But foi 
Pausanias,^ w© could never have guessed He saw 
m the Nekuia at Delphi hgiiica lepiesentcd as 
caiiymg wutoi in broken vessels, ancl ho explains 
them as ^of the nuinbei of those who held the 
: Kleimnian inysteiies to bo of no account ’ They 
are the iinmitmted, nevei punhed in the uppoi 
woild; they ceaselessly seek puiihcation m the 
ivoild below. Thus the well nymphs, with then 
simple physical function as peiennial fertilizeis, 
have been moralized by a latei and mystical 
theology 

In the Hades of Homei there aie no vvaiei- 
carneis, no uninitiated, for Homei knows nothing 
of the mysteries. His theology lias leached the 
retiibution, but not the piirilication, stage. But 
iiom Homei onwards, as has leceiitJy been shown 
by Gilbeit Murray, the conceptions of bliss and 
torment aie in ancient literature, and we may add 
m ancient ait, ‘always connected with the mys- 
teries/ whether Oiphxc or Eiensmian. The mental 
pictuies of Heaven and Hell which were cm lent 
m ancient times and aie still to a certain extent 
tiaditional among us are based on the actual iitual 
of the mysteries The sceneiy and airangements, 
so to speak, oJt the other woild are, m the fiisi 
instance, piojections of the initiation ceremonies. 
Such is the pingatoriai watei-caiiymg of the un- 
initiated Danaids. 

LiTEiuiDRS —J* E Hajrrison, <0 t/ie Siudy of 
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UNEMPLOYMENT .-See Employment. 
UNIATS.— See Syrian Christians. 

UNIFORMITY.-See Law (Natural), Order. 

UNITARIANISM.— Unitaiianism, an English 
teim derived from the Latin unit anus (hist used 
of a legalized religion in 1600’^), is applied to a 
inode of religious thought and oigamzation founded 
on the conception of the single personality of the 
Deity in contrast to the orthodox doetiine of His 
triune nature The coiiesponding term ‘Tilni- 
tarian’ was first used m the modern sense by 
Bervetus m 1546, The adjective ‘ Unitarian ’ has 
soraetiinea been employed beyond the limits of 
Christianity— c.p., in connexion with Muhaiumad- 
aniaxn ? this article deals only with the development 
of modem Umtananism on Chnstian lines. The 
place of the corresponding dootiine in the NT and 
the early Church must be studied in the usual 
authorities on historical theology. 

I. Begfinning*© on the Continent*— The general 
movement of humanism at the opening of the 10 th 
cent, led to a variety of speculation which was 
largely stimulated by the publication of the Greek 
text of theKT by Erasmus (iblO). Eis omission 
of the famous Trinitarian verso, I Ju 6 *^, and his 
aversion to the scholastic type of disputations 
produced a marked edeot on many minds. The 
eailiosfc literary trace of anti-Timitazian tendencies 
is usually found in a' treatise of Martin Gellarhia 
^ r 3 c. xjqd, 11. ' 2 gee § 4 below, 
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(1499-1564), pupil of Reuchlin, and at lust a 
foUowei and fiiend of Lubhei In 1527 he pub- 
lished at Stiassbuig a woik entitled (h Op&'nhn^i 
DeVt ni which he used the teim de'iis of Cmist in 
the same sense in which Chiistians also might be 
called d&i as ‘sons ot the Highest* The Inst 
tieatise of Beivetus (1511-53), de T-) imfutis Eo 7 vri~ 
ba% followed in 1531. The minds of the young 
weie on the alert.* Teacheis, theologians, lawyeis, 
physicians, mathematicians, men of letters and 
science, weie all astii They ti availed and dis- 
cussed, and new views were earned fai and wide. 
In Naples a young Spaniaid, John Valdes, became 
the eentie of a lehgious gioup of noble ladies foi 
the study of the Scriptures till his death in 1541 , 
and m 1639 Melanchthon found it necessaiy to 
wain the Venetian senate of the existence of wide 
spiead Sei vetianism in N. Italy Out of this 
ciiele conies Beniaid Ochmo (1487-1565) of Siena, 
ivho pa'sses slowly thiough Swit/eiland to London, 
serves as one of the pastois of the Sti angeis* Church 
(1550-53) till it IS bioken up by Queen Mai y, takes 
shelter again in Zurich, and finally nugiates to 
Poland in 1559, and joins the anti-Tiinitarian 
paity Theie Catherine Vogel, a jewellei’s wife, 
had been burned at the age of 80 in 1539 at Ciacow 
fox believing in * the existence of one God, cieatoi 
of all the visible and the invisible woild, who 
could not he conceived by the human intellect * ^ 
An anti-Tnnilaiian movement showed itself at 
the second synod of the Refoimed Chuich in 1566, 
and in 1558 .seemed a leadei in the person of a 
Piedmontese physician, Geoige Blandiata Dutch 
Anabaptists started vaiious heietical movements, 
and David Joiis of Delft (1601-66) declaied in his 
Wonde7 -hook (1542) that theie is but ‘one God, 
sole and indivisible, and that it is contiaiy to the 
operation of God thionghout cieation to admit a 
God m thiee persons * Thousands of Piotestanis 
from Geimany, Alsace, and the Low Couutiies, 
migiated to England lu the reign of Heniy Vlll , 
and the Stiangeis’ Chuich under Edwai d vi con- 
tained also Eienchmen, Walloons, Italians, and 
Spaniai ds, 

2 . Beginnmg;s in England. — English thought 
was not mialiecied In the 16th cent lieginakl 
Peacock, bishop of Chichestei, liad opened the 
way by his two tieatises, the Eepreeso7 of over- 
much Blaming of the CUigy^ and tlio Book of 
Fmth)^ to the discussion of the lelative values ol 
Sciiptuie, tradition, and xeason as grounds of faitli, 
and had pleaded foi fieedom of investigation. 
Loll aid and Anabaptist diveiged in different diicc- 
tions fiom oithodoxy along independent lines On 
28th Dec. 1548 a piiest named John Assheton ab- 
jmed befoie Crannier the ‘damnable heiesies * that 
‘ the Holy Ghost is not God, but only a certain 
powei of the Pathei,* and that ‘Jesus Chnst, that 
was conceived of the Virgin Maxy, was a holy 
prophet . . . but was nob the tiue and living 
Goa * In the following Ax^id a commission was 
appointed to seaich out all Anabajitists, heretics, 
or coutenineia of the Common Prayer. A number 
of London tiadesmen were brought before this 
body m May The opinions which they lecanted 
included the statements ‘ that there was no Tiinity 
of persons , that Christ was only a holy prophet 
and not at all God , that all we had by Christ was 
that he taught us the way to heaven J ^ Occasional 
executions took place, sueh as that of the sing eon 
George van Pams, of Mainz, m 1661 for saying 
that GfOd the Paihex ivas the only God, and Oln lat 
was not very God. The Eastern counties, being 

1 Wallace, AntUrimtOfrim £iographj/t ii. 139, quoting Polish 
hlatot ian£<. ‘ 

» M. 0, fialnngton (Bolls aeries, xiv 1, 2), London, 1890. 

8 Ed, X L Jloiiaan, O^Bgow, 1009 

4 Oilbert Burnet, Mist q/’ the> MefpnnaUon of the Qkureh of 
^nglmdi London, 1079-8X, hk. new ed , Oxford, 1839, u,.220 


in constant communication with Holland, supplied 
most of the victims, down to Baitholumew Legate, 
ot Essex, who declaied Cluist a ‘meie man,* but 
‘ bom fiee fiom sin,* and who was tlie last sufleiei 
by Sniithlield fires (1612), and Edwai d Wightman, 
who was burned a month latei at Liciilield, chaigetl 
witli ten vaiious heiesies as incongiuous as those 
of Ebion, Valentinus, Anus, and Manes ^ One 
foieign ieachei, Giacomo Aconzio (Latinized as 
A con tins, bom at Tient about 1520), lield his own 
thiough the tioubled tunes Phigineer and iheo 
logian, philosopher and lawyei, mathematician 
and poet, he came to England in 1659, and leccived 
a post at Elizabeth’s com t, which he managed to 
retain even when Bishop Gnndal excommunicated 
him two yeais latei foi advocating toleiaiice to 
Anabapists In his titi ataqemata Satance^ he 
chew a distinction between ai tides of faith neces- 
saiy to salvation and beliefs deiived fiom them 
which might be malteis of dispute Adlieiing to 
Scriptme, lie declared the T'ather to he ‘the only 
tiue God’ , alhimed the moral, not the essential, 
filiation of Jesus Cluist, and asseited the suboi 
dmation of the Holy Spirit to the Eathei But 
the time was not yet come for his full influence in 
England 

3 Types of speculation. — Thiee types of specu- 
lation were thus m the European held by tlie 
middle of the 16th cenbuiy (1) Tiiat of Serve tus 
was founded on the ‘dispositio’ of Iienacus and 
the ‘economy* of Tertulhan;® the Tiimty was a 
Tiiiuty of manifestations or modes of opeiation , 
when God is all in all (1 Co 15^®), ‘the Economy of 
the Tiinity will cease. ’ ^ His theology was Chiisto 
centric ‘Theie is no other peison of God hut 
Cluist . . the entue Godhead of the Fathei is 
m him.*® (2) Many of the Anabaptists weie 
Anans (3) A humambaiian view of Jesus, re- 
cognizing a miiaculous buth, was beginning to 
claim attention The last of these succeeded in 
establishing itself m the east of Euiope befoie 
English Unitarians began to move. 

4 The Socinian development — When Blandrata 
leached Poland in 1558, he found that theie weie 
alieady some anti-Tnnitaiians m the Piobestant 
synod. Seven yeais later they weie excluded, and 
they consequently foimed a small group which 
lefused to call itself by any othei name than 
Christian, though othei titles (such aa the Minor 
Church) were sometimes applied to it. In 1579 
the settlement of Faustus Socinus in their midst 
led to the establishment of a new theological type 
to be long known in Western Euiope as fciocinian- 
ism {g V ). 

Soomus ( 1539-1604) belonged to a distinguished 
Italian family, the Sozmi, in Siena His uncle 
Lelius Soemus (1525-62) had evaded the Inquisition 
by flight to Switzexland in 1647 He became the 
fiiend of Calvin and Melanchthon, he visited 
England ; ho tiaveJled to Poland He did not 
escape controversy and su^icion , he would not 
deny the doctrine of the Trmity, but he would 
accept it only in the woids of Sciipture. Faustus 
Socinus was of a more aggressive temper. At 
twenty “thiee years of age he published lus 
phcatio pnmee partis piimi capitis Evangehi 
JohanniSi^xw which he asciibed to Christ only an 
ofiioial and not an essential deity. A long senes 
of works followed, and in 1578 he accepted an 
invitation from Blandiataj then in the service of 
I^rince John Sigismund of Tiansylvania, and went 
to Kolozsvdi. Blandiata had invoked Ins aid 
against Francis David, who i ejected all forms of 

1 Anti-Trinitarian opinions were developed in the fiisfc Baptist 
Ohnroh founded in London in 1618, by Thomas ilelwys See 
W H Burgress, John Sfnilh* the Se^naptist London, 1911, 
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cultus addiessed to Chiist ^ Socmus pleaded foi 
the ado) atio Chy aa ohligatoiy on all Chiistians, 
and uiged that the invocatio Chy ist% should not he 
foi bidden In 1679 he settled m Poland, where 
the lest of Ins life was spent The members of the 
Minoi Chuich w^eie conveited to his views, which 
found expiession in the Racovmn CaUchism issued 
in Polls!) in 1605, a yeaz aftei lus death ^ A Latin 
edition followed m 1609 The Polish adheients of 
Socinus failed, howevei, to hold their ground 
Leinived of then light to office, then leadeis weie 

oweiless Koman Catholic leaction tnumpheci 

’hen college at Kakow was suppi eased, and finally 
in 1660 they weie offered the option of confoimiby 
or exile Some went to Geimany and Holland, 
some earned then worship to Transylvania, and 
maintained a slendei sepaiate existence till 1793 
But llic influence of Socinus was^ peipetuated in 
the massive volumes of the Bibliotheca fratytim 
Polonoyiuii quo^ Unitarios vacant^ published at 
Amsterdam (1665-69) His theology rested on a 
iigid view of the aiithoiity of Scripture,® The 
modern methods of historical criticism weie of 
couise unknown Philosophy raised no difficulties 
about the supernatui al, bub leason staited objec- 
tions from the side of the multiplication- table. 

‘The essence of God is one,^ says the Hacavian Catechism^ 
‘not in kind but in number Wherefoie it cannot m any way 
contain a pluiahty of persons, since a person is nothing else 
than an individual mtelhgent essence Wherever then there 
exist tliree numerical persona, theie must neces^anly in lili.e 
mannei he reckoned three individual essences, for In the same 
sense in nhich it ik affirmed that there is one numeiical essence, 
it must be held that there la one numeucal peison 

But Soemus admitted the application of the 
teim ^ God’ to Chiisb in an infenoi sense (Jn 10®^' ), 
and argued fiom Jn 3^® that after his baptism 
Chiisfc had been conveyed to heaven, wheie he had 
beheld Ins Father, and heaid fiom him the things 
which he was afterwards sent back to eaith to 
teach Raised again to heaven after his resunec- 
tion, he was made the head of all creation, with 
divine authority ovei the woild, and in that sense 
God. He was thus no ‘mere man,’ and deseived 
divine honom Modern Unitaiianism has de- 
parted widely fiom this Chnstology Apait fi’om 
the necessananism of PnesLloy, it is neaier to 
Socinus in its view of human nature, which he 
treated (against the Calvinists) as endowed with 
fiee will, and capable of virtue and religion But 
the Polish Uni tai inns did not regard it as intrinsic- 
ally immortal, A futine life would be a gift 
diiect fiom God, its conditions being made known 
by Christ. Foi those who did not fulfil them 
there was no hell, only extinction. 

Umtaiiamsm acquired ecclesiastical status also 
in the adjoining piovinoe of Tiansylvania In 
1563 Blandrata was invited by Queen Isabella to 
the comt of hei son Prince John Sigismund. At 
Kolozsvir (Klausenburg) he was bi ought into 
contact with Fiancis Bdvid, who had been sent 
by his Roman Gatholio teachers to Wittenbeig 
Theie Ddvid had passed into Lutheranism, but 
afterwaids^ dissatisfied with its doctrine of the 
sacraments, he joined the Calvinists. His dis- 
tinction led to his appointment (1564) as bishop of 
the Hungarian churches m Tiansylvania. Under 
Blandrata’s influence he began to doubt the 
separate personality of the Holy Spiiit, and became 
involved in discussions with the Calvinist leader, 
Petei Melius. In these debates Melius is said to 
have first used the woid UnitaHus. Bivid was 

I See beiow. 
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fetioiig enough to eaiiy laige numbers of oloigy 
and laity mth him In 1568 a loyal edict was 
issued, gi anting entiie ficedom of coiiscaence and 
speech, and giving legal lecognition to ‘ the Foui 
Religions,’ Koman Catholicism, Lutheiamsm, Cal- 
vinism (oi Reformed), and ‘ the Klau&enbuig Con- 
fession ’ Moie than 400 pieacheis with then 
(huiclies, and many piofessois in colleges and 
schools, ranged themselves undoi Ddvul’s super 
visorship Udvid, howevei, soon advanced anothei 
step, and questioned the piopiiety of piayer to 
Chiist Blandiata’s attempt to iiifluence him 
through Faubtus Socinus (1578) did not convince 
him, and in the following yeai, undei a Roman 
Catholic piince, Ddvid was tiied ioi innovation in 
doctime and sentenced to imprisonment Five 
months later (Nov 1579) he died in the castle of 
Deva m his seventieth yeai 

The name Unitai ms lust appeared in an aiilhori- 
tabive document in a deoiee ot the Synod of Lees 
falva in 1600 It was foimaliy adopted by the 
Church in 1638 For two centuiies after David’s 
death the community Avas in fiequent dangei fiom 
pohtical and religious vicissitudes Their chm dies 
weie tiansfeiied to Calvinists oi to Roman Catho- 
lics; they weie depiived of their sclioois; they 
were debaned fiom public office A statute of 
1791, however, conhimed their position as one of 
‘ the Four Religions,’ and they have since enjoyed 
ecclesiastical peace ^ They have now about 140 
chuiohes, chiefly among the Szeklers of Transyl- 
vania, with a few m Hungaiy, including a vigoions 
modern foundation m Buda-Pesth Till 1919 then 
bishop sat 111 the Ilungaiian House ot Peeis At 
Koiozsvdi they have a univeisity, and they have 
devoted gi eat attention to education. N o docti mal 
subscuiition is imposed upon theii mmisteis, and 
under the influence of progressive change, and 
contact with Umtaiian teaching in England and 
Ameiica, the Socinian Chnstology has been aban 
doned The official hymn-book of 1805 made no 
provision for the worship of Christ 

5 . Growth of Umtarianism m England. — The 
teaching of Socinus gradually made its way into 
England The Latin version of the Bacovian 
Catechism was sent to England with a dedication 
to James I. ; it was foiinally burned in 1614 Two 
Bocinian woiks appear in the flist two catalogues 
of the Bodleian Libiaxy (1620-36), but a cousidei 
able numbei may be traced m the catalogue by 
Thomas Hyde in 1674 ^ Bishop Bailow, himself 
once libraiian, in Directions foi the Choice of Boolcs 
in the Study of Divinity (originally drawn up in 
1650 and expanded after 1673), named numerous 
otheis m connexion with a syllabus of the pimcipal 
questions at issue between Socmians and other 
Reformed communions ^ Theology was deeply 
concerned with the claims of the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and the contioveisies of the 
Pmitans on the other, and fiom the days of 
Richaid Hooker (X553-1600) a senes of wi iters 
dificussed the respective authority of the dlmrch, 
the Soixptuies, and reason. Doubtless revelation 
was necessaiy, but Scripture was its medium. If 
3 t was the teacher of theology, what was theology, 
asked Hooker, but the science of dmne things’ 
and ‘what science,’ ho went on to ask, ‘can be 
attained unto without the help of natuxai discourse 
and reason’?® The Amunian revolt against 
Calvinism tended in the same diiecfeion, anci ' the 
ever memoi able ^ John , Hales (1584-1666), when he 

lot Michadl Lombard pzontabiahlmi, £iimma l/mverm 
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Uift llie Synod of Doit after healing Epi<5cA>piiis 
e\poni)d elii 3’®, ‘bid John Calvin good night 
A stieaiu ot piote&t llowed on against the attempt 
to define the niysteiies of tlie Uodhead beyond tno 
teams of Sciiptme It had been the plea of 
Acoiitms m the St'i ataqemata Satance , and Winiani 
Chilhngwuith (1602-44) owned him as his teaehei 
ot the mischief of cieedn which led to the ‘peise 
cuting, buining, (?uising, damning of men foi not 
siibseiibing to the woxds of men as the woids of 
God Chillingworth was indebted for acquaint- 
ance with Socmian liteiatuie to Loid Falldand 
lie had seen some volumes in the xoonia of Ilugli 
Cl easy of Merton College, Oxfoid, who ‘claimed 
to have been the hist to bung in Soemus’s books ’ 
Giessy afbeiwaids became a Benedictine monk , 
Falkland was designated by John Aubiey ‘the 
fiist Socinian m England ’ Othei and wider m 
duences were at woik Load Heibert of Cheibuiy 
(1588-1048) in his de Ventage ^ analysed the whole 
faculties of the mind, and discoveied among its 
notitice comimines, innate, of divine origin, and in- 
disputable, ceitain ‘common notions’ of leligion 
m hve ai tides These he exemplified histoiically 
twenty yeairi latei m the de Bchgione Gent ilium 
(completed m 1645), one of the eailiest tieatises in 
compaiative theology The gieat authoiity ot 
Giotius (1583-1645) gave special weight to his 
exposition of Chiistianity in the de Ventate Me- 
Ugioms Christian^ ^ He discouises of the attii- 
bates of God, but is silent about His tnune nature 
Tie pioves that there was such a person as Jesus, 
that he rose from the grave and was worshipped 
aftei his death lie vindicates his chaiacter as 
Messiah, but nevei mentions the Incarnation 
His Annotationes on the NT weie equally free 
fiom tiaditional dogma It was not sui prising 
that Stephen Nye, the author of the B? lef ilutoy y 
of the Unitarians also called Somiiansf should 
affirm that ho ‘ inteipieted the whole according to 
the mind of the Socimans ’ Under such mfluences 
diversity of opinion was recognized as mevitable. 
Writeia so dineieut as Hales, Jeiemy Tayloi,*’ and 
Milton*^ declaie iii almost the same woids that 
here'^y is not a matter of the understanding , the 
faithful puismt of reason did not make a heretic , 
the unselnef lay in the influences that peiveited 
the will, Chillingworth thought it possible to 
reduce all Chiistiana to unity of communion by 
showing that diveisity of opinion was no bai to it 
That all Chiistians should think alike was an im- 
2 iossibility ; it lemained for them to be ‘ taught to 
set a higliei value upon those high points ot iaith 
and obedience wherein they agree than upon those 
points of less moment wherein they chirerJ ® 8ueh 
wnters did^not adopt the theology of Boeinua, but 
they wore in agreement with him m his plea foi 
Scuptuial statements rather than dogmatic cieecis 
‘Vitals m leligion/ said Beniamin Whxchcote 
(1609-83), the leader of the Cambridge Platonists, 
*ai0 few.’^ 

Meanwhile an occasional English traveller like 
Paul Best (1590-1657) had visited Poland and 
returned infected. Milton noticed in the Areopa- 
gitica the ‘ stay’d men ’ sent by ‘ the grave and 
frujml Tiansilvaman ' to learn the ‘ theologie arts ’ 
of England. The danger of Socinianism was 

1 LeiLor 0 ? Anthony Failndon (ITfch Sepfc 1657) prefixed to 
the Qdden Bemams^ London, 1659, 

2 The Belly ton of Pi^oiestantSy Oxfoid, 1638, iv, § 16, lofernng 
to Acontma, vu, 

s Pali a, im, London, 1833. 

* Leyden, 1827, e x,ondon, 1887, 

8 la the Ztbetiy of Prophesuincfi London, ed 18X7, 
Scot, il. p 32. ‘v ^ 

7 Li hiB lAst tract, <?/ SVwf EeUgioni Heresy. Bchism, Tolera- 

on.* London, 1678, p, 8 - 

« BeUgionef Profentanh, lv.‘§ 40, p 209 f. 

9 Moral mdJiehgiim Afoioms. ed. Saltor, Tiondon, 1758* 

xt London, X64L , . ^ 


spieaJmg The ConvotnUoiib of Canlcrbuiy and 
Yoikagieod in June 1640 to piohibit the impoit, 
punting, oi (iiculation of Socmian book's, no 
nnmsiei should i)ieach thou doctrines, laymen 
who embiaced tlion opinions should be excuui- 
mumcated ^ A senes of angiy wnteia denounced 
them with shiill abuse Paihauient made the 
denial of the Tiinity a capital ciime (1648), but au 
English tianslalion of the Udi oimm kismwd.'-t 
published in 1652 at Amsteidam, followed by A 
Twofold Bcriptnre Oateihisrti fiom the pen of John 
Biddle m 1654 These woiks led the Count il of 
State to 01 del John Owen, Avhom Ciomwell h«ul 
made Dean of Chiist Chinch and Vice Chancelloi 
of the univeisity of Oxfoid, to piepaio a reply 
Ills Vindiciai Evangeliue appealed m 1655 

‘ 1)0 nob looh upon theae thint,8,’ he wiote with heat, 2 ‘aa 
th%ny<^ afar off v\nGiein you aie bttlr CMueined , the evill is at 
the aoois, theie is not a CiUy, a Toivne, scoce a Village in 
England^ wherein some of this poyson la not pouied toith * 

6 Influence of Biddle and Locke.-— John Biddle 
(1616-62) has often been called the fathei of English 
Unitaiianism Spiung fiom the family ot a 
Gloucestershiie yeoman, he came up to Oxfoid m 
1684, and giaduated M A m 1041 The Gloucestei 
magistiates appointed him shoitly aftei to the 
mastership of the fiee school in the paiish of St 
Maiy de Crypt Theie his Biblical studies led 
him independently to doubt the doctrine of the 
Tiiniby, tlae paiticular difficulty being tlie deity of 
the Holy Ghost Imprisonment in Gloucestei and 
at Westminster did not prevent him irom publish- 
ing his views, which became moie and inoie 
opposed to the prevailing oi thodoxy Keleased in 
1652, he founded foi the first time gatherings foi 
the exposition of the Scriptures on anti-Timitarian 
lines, and these developed into regular meetings 
for worship Biddle’s catechism shows distinct 
Socmian inlluenoe m the views that Cluist as man 
was taken up into heaven to be insti acted for his 
prophetical office, that God’s love was univeisal, 
ancf that Chiist died to leconcile man to God, not 
God to man. But Biddle did not adopt the 
Socmian pi notice of prayer to Chiist In spite of 
mipiisonment and exile in the Scdly Islands (1654- 
68) he gathered followers in mcieasmg numbers. 
They were sometimes called Biddelians, sometimes 
Socmians, but they aie said to have piefezied the 
name Unitarian to all others.^ 

The death of Biddle in 1662 and the Act of 
Uniformity checked the movement as an oiganiza 
tion fo3 woiship, but it continued as a mode of 
thought. The constant plea foi a return from the 
ciceds to the Scriptures led Milton finally into an 
Allan Chiistology Thomas Eirmm (1032-97), a 
wealthy and generous meieer, who had been the 
fiiend of Biddle and also had close relations with 
Archbishop Tillotson (1630-94), promoted the cu- 
mulation or liteiatuie The Brief History of the 
Unitarians ^ also called Socimans, was published 
at his request in 1687. The Toleration Act of 1689 
excluded those who denied the Trinity on the one 
side, and Homan Catholics on the otiier.^ But an 
active controversy bioko out the following yeai, 
which resulted in the production of a long series 
of Unitarian tracts (1691-1705) largely financed by 
Firmin, in which the chief ecclesiastical disputants, 
John Wallie and 'VViHiam Sheilocjkj,^* weie cleveily 
played off against each othei, and the aigumenfc 
was enforced on grounds of Scripture and early 
patristic testimony. The Unitarian influence was 
so strong that Parliament found it necessaiy (1698) 

X OanoBB jv and v *<* 69. 

3 The name has been found by Alax Gordon m a controversy 
between Henry Hed wen ih ana William Penn m 1672, The 
pamphlets arc preserved in the Friends* library at Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, London, E.0 

4 Of. John Bailing', A Revtm of irnnitaiianism, London, 
1847, p 71 ; John Hunt, B&Ugioua Thought m England^ 3 vojs , 
do, 1870-78, w 291 ff. 
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to threaten the piofebsion ot the obnoMoiie heiesy 
with eninulibive penalties amounting to the lo4 
o£ all civil lights, and thiee yeais’ impiiaonmeiit. 
But m the meantime a new and poweiful iiilluence 
had enteied tlie held. In 1695 John Locke (1632- 
1701) had published his tieatise on The Mcasonahh' 
ms.s of Ch’i lUiandy. 

Locke’s Latteis coirceining Toleration'^ and hia 
E'iSay conLennnq Human Understanding^ had 
already placed him at the head of contempoiaiy 
English thinkers It was a lamentable sign of the 
heated ,tenipei of the time that the inquiiymto 
the essential nature of Ohiistianity was published 
anonymously Locke did what Giotms and Hobbes 
(in the Leviathan^) had done bofoic him He went 
back to the Gospels and the lirst preachers of the 
new faith, and found that then message consisted 
m the pioclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, the 
proof of this character testing on his fulhlment of 
piophecy and his miiacles, especially the Resur- 
leotion. lie had indeed aheady confided to his 
journal in 1681 the piegnant remark that the 
miiacles weie to be judged by the doctrine, and 
not the doctiino by the miiacles But he could 
still say in 1703 that the Scnpture had God for its 
authority and tiuth without any mixture of eiior 
foi its matter. This did not, howevei, pi event 
him from lecognizmg the occasional chaiactei of 
the apostolic letters j and in the paiaphiases of 
the Epistles of St. Paul ^ (published aftei liis death), 
by tieating then teaching as relative to the age 
and pel sons for whom it was designed, heieally 
laid the foundation of the historical method His 
whole theoiy of knowledge, howevei, and hxs 
polemic against innate ideas, led him to fall hack 
on the conception of levelation, and to find m 
Seriptme an ultimate authoiity for religious truth 
Meanwhile the violence of some of the Timifcaiian 
controversialists drove many minds along tlie paths | 
already trodden by Milton and Su Isaac Newton | 
in the direction of some form of Ananism. William i 
Winston (1672-1752), who had succeeded Newton 
at Cambridge as Lucasian piofessoi in 1703, was 
deprived for this lieiesy in 1710; and it was 
in the background of the tieatise of Samuel Claike i 
{1675-1729) on The Scnpture Doctrine of the 
Tiimtyf though he objected to the ancient Aiian 
btatement, ‘ there was [a time] when there was no 
Son.* 

The foimulaiies of the Church of England pie- 
vented anything like genexal change within its 
ranks But Protestant Hissont was not organized 
on the basis of dogmatic ciecds The English 
Presbyteizans undex the leadership of Kxchaid 
Baxter (1615-91) had ardently desiied compie- S 
hension in the Establishment, but they had as I 
pdently lepudietted what they called ^ human 
impositions * Biiven out of the Anglican Church, | 
and unable to cieate a Piesbyterian polity, they ■ 
found themselves side by side mth the Congrega- , 
tionalists m 1689 When they took out licences 
foi places of worship, their trustees avoided doctrinal 
tests, though they themselves were mainly Calvm- 
istic. They often devoted their chapels to * the ; 
worsliiii of God by Protestant Dissenteis * Some- 1 
times the Presbyterians were named, sometimes I 
the Independents, sometimes both conjointly 
They leseived to themselves, in the language of 
Timothy Jolhe of SheflGteld (1659-1714), Gmeriy to | 
lefoim accoiding to ScrM/ure rule in doctrine, ' 
discipline and worship,* ^ The way was time open 
to gradual theological modifieation. The process 

1 Loudon, 1680-92. * is London, lOO 

9 London, 1851. i 

* A Pdraphriise and Motes on the d^tstUs of St, Paul to the 
Qalaitans^ UoHMhimSi Pomansy md Mphesidnsy London, 1709, 

' 5 London. 1735. ! 

^ Pmtoim <7(tre Mcempl^^d (funeral serpion for father), 
London, 1701, p, 28, 


was slow, and its opeiatioii in ddleienl 

places, PastoiH and people did not always move 
togothei The tiansibion through vaiynig types 
of Aiianibinnatuially took place at vaiyiiig iate& , 
e g , Nathaniel Laidner (168i-17b8), attei icstiiig 
in Claiko’s Ariamsm, finally abandoned it m his 
I Letter on the Logos ^ The lesiilt was that at the 
, begmmijg of the 19th cent neaily 200 duipelb 
I weie occupied by Uiutaiians,’ whoso pimciplcs 
weio unfavouiable to sectaiian activity Wiieii 
the Mancliestei Academy (now Mandicstei College, 
Oxford) was opened in 1786, it'ii first principal, 
Thomas B.uues, who dedicated it ‘to Tiufcli, to 
Liberty, and to Keiigiou,* Avas himself an Arian 
His colleague, Ralph liaiiison, hecanie a Um- 
taiian Tiue to the piactice of thou forefathers, 
the founders lefrained fiom miposuig any tesG 
on eitliei tutors or students Tiie Presliyteiian 
Board, established in 1689, govern'^ the Presbyteiian 
College at Caimai then— the coiitmuatoi of a senes 
of academies, the first of ivliuh was founded on tho 
same basis by Samuel Jones, sometime follow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, one of the 2000 ejected 
ministers of 1682 

7* The work of Priestley and Belsham.—The 
process of theologic change wa^ piomoted from 
anoUiei side Joseph Piie^tloy (1733-1804), bicd 
among the Independents, tbiew oft the Calvinistic 
theology of his youth, and, after lesting a little 
while in Ananism, i cached in 1768, while minister 
at Leeds, a simple humamtaiian view of the person 
of Jesus His scientific studies had aheady gained 
him the fellowship of the Eoyal Society (1766), and 
his Appeal to the Serious and Candid h of mors of 
Christianity'^ earned his name in 30,000 C 02 ues all 
ovei England His industiy, his wide lange of 
knowledge, his clearnebs of thought and style, his 
feailess utterance, his untiring earnestness, hia 
elevation of puipose and puiity of life, hia simple 
piety, seemed foi his theological and philosophical 
teaonmg a dominant position in Unitarian thought 
At Boddndge’s Academy at Oaveutry he had 
studied Hartley’s Observations on man^ and 
adopted a mateiiahst viw of human natuie. 
But this in no way impaiied the lehgion which he 
learned from the Gospels The teachings of Jesus, 
guaranteed by his miiacles and tnumphantly 
established by his resuriection, supplied him with 
a positive giound for faith ; and the identification 
of the God of revelation with the Sole Cause of 
all phenomena, including every foim of human 
activity, created a type of religious sentiment 
which long peivaded Unitaiian deiotion In his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illmfrated^ 
he afiiimed that his doctixne shoula produce Hhe 
deepest humility, the most entire resignation to 
the will of God, and the most unreserved confidence 
in his goodness and providential caie.*® Among 
the Yorkshire acquamiances of Piieatley was 
Theophilns Lindsey (1723-1808), vicar of Oatteiick 
on the Tees. A movement had been started by a 
small group of the cleigy of the Establishment for 
the relaxation of the terms of subscription. The 
failure of a jpetition to Parliament led Lindsoy to 
lesigu his living (1778) and make Ms way to 
London There m 1774 he opened an auotion-x oom 
in Essex Street, Strand, as a Unitaiian chapel, and 
thus ^ first organized ITmfcarian Dissent as a 
working force in the lehgions life of England.*® 
He used the Anglican liturgy adapted to ‘the 
worship of the Eather ohly.^ 

The Londoh movement was rein foi ced in 1789 
by the appointment of Thomas Belsham' (175P-' 

1 A tetter wHt tn the Year con 00 rm.ng the Qimhon 
whether the Xf(r 0 C$ impplUd the Place of a Human Setd ^ the 
Person o/Jms Ohnd, London, 1759. 

S London, 1770, ^ London, 1749* 

4 London, 1777. ,■ ' 
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1829), once like Piieatley an Independent, to a 
theological tutoislup in a college at Hackney A 
ecLiolai of no hmail attainments, he wielded a 
vigoious pen, and took a leading shaie m promot- 
ing the development of denominational activity 
This was opened m 1791 by the foundation of the 
* Unitarian Society foi piomotmg Christian know- 
ledge and the Practice of Viitue by the Distiibu- 
txon of Books ’ Lindsey, Piiestley, and Belsliam 
weie its leaders The pieanihle and rules, diawn 
up by Bclsham, contained the fust public pio- 
fession of belief m the pioper unity of Uod, and of 
the sim^ile humanity of Jesus Christ, in opposition 
both to the Tiimtanan doctime of three Persons 
m tlie Deity and to the Aiian hypothesis of a 
Cl eated Maker and Preseiver of the world The 
love ot civil and religious libeity prompted a 
petition the next yeai (1792) for the abolition of 
the penal laws affecting leligion, to which Chailes 
James Fox lent his aid, and this was accomplished 
m 1813 (so fai as Unitarians weie concerned) by 
the lepeal, tliiough the efforts of William Smith 
(1756-1S35), M P for Noiwich, giandfather of 
Floience Nightingale, of the clauses of the Tolera 
tion Act which lendeied the piofession of Unitari- 
anism illegal Meanwhile local Unitarian associa- 
tions had been founded, and a denominational 
literatme was springing up. Chapels long closed 
weie reopened , new congiegations were assisted , 
a (Jnitaiian Fund was started, and missionaiies 
were sent out to various paits of the kingdom 
Endowed by the Act of 1813 with civil rights, the 
Unitaiians proceeded to form an association for 
piotectmg them (1819) ; and finally in 1825 a 
number of sepaiate oiganizations were amalgam- 
ated in the Biibish and Foreign Unitaimn Associa- 
tion This body was ci eated to piomote the 
principles of XJnitaiian Christianity But its 
founcleis refiained from imposmg any definition of 
them on its adherents In the spuit of the English 
Piesbyteixans of a centuiy and a half befoie, they 
left each membei free to mterpi et them foi himself 

The type of Umtaiiamsin then pievailing was 
largely shaped by the writings of Piiestley and 
Belsham There were still Anans of different 
degrees (designated as Mxigh’ and 'low’) among 
both ministeis and congregations. But the em- 
phasis of Controversy fell moie and more clearly on 
the humanity of Jesus, and the proof of this lay in 
the Seniituies The docUine of their ^ plenary 
inspiiation was indeed denied. Cnticism had 
already distinguivshed different documents in 
Genesis. The nariatives of the birth of Jeans 
weie inconsistent with each other, and one or both 
might be rejected But both the OT and the NT 
contained ‘ authentic recoids of facts and of dinne 
intei positions,’ and Charles Wellbeloved, principal 
of Manchestei College, York, could write in 1823 

* Con VI n 00 us that any tenet is authorised by the Bible, from 
that moment we receive it Prove any doctnn© to be a doctrine 
of Ohnat, emanating fioin that wisdom which waa from above, 
and we taho it for our own, and no power on earth shell wrest 
it from us ’ X 

On this basis Jesus was presented as 'a man 
constituted in all respects like other men, subject 
to the same infiiraitics, the same ignoiance, 
prejudices and fiailttes/® who was chosen by God 
to intx^oduGo a new moral dispensation into the 
world, Foi this end the Holy Spirit was com- 
municated to him at his baptism He was m- 
sbr acted in the natuie of his mission and invested 
with voluntary niiiaoiilous powers during his 
sojourn in the wildoiness, and, thus eqfuipped as 
the Messiah, was sent forth to reveal to ail man-, 
, kind without distinction the great doctrine of a 
futttie life 'in which men should be rewarded 

I Three Lettm U AnMmcon Bpndon, 188S, 

p. Gl. 

3 Belsham, A Xmniry into the Sonptum 'OoeUtne 

emwi'mng the JPei'aoii qf bbndon, 1811, p 447, ^ 


accoiding to then woiks Of this the supiemc 
pi oof was found in the Resuiiection, to which his 
death on the cioss as a maityi to the tiuth was 
a necessary pieliminaiy , and he was destined to 
reappeai to raise tho dead and to jndge the woild. 
Fiom this scheme all theoiies of atonement and 
satisfaction disappeaied Piiestley with his usual 
frankness had admitted that anecessitaiian ‘ cannot 
accuse himself of having done wiong in the ultimate 
sense of the words ’ ^ Bub, though this type of 
Unitaiianism was deficient in the sense of sin and 
pioduoed a ouiious reluctance to lecognize the 
existence of a ‘ soul,’ its teacheis lived habitually 
at a high moral tension, demanding a constant 
conformity of the will of man to the ivili of God 
Associated with the emphatic asseition of the 
Father’s wisdom and beneficence, such views 
natuially anticipated the final victory of good 
Thomas Southwood Smith (1788-1861) in his 
Illustration of tlu Divine Government ^ — a book 
warmly adnnied by Byron, Moore, Woidswoith, 
and Ciabbe — powei fully impi eased on Umtauan 
thought the doctrine of uiuveisal restoiation, 
which had already found utterance in one of 
GiomweU’s chaplains, and gained vaiious champions 
(Hartley among them) in the 18th centuiy ^ 

8 . Legal difficulties. — The modifications ot belief 
which had bi ought many of the occupants of 
chapels erected by Presby tei lans and Independents 
to Unitariaa theology at last moused the attention 
of those who remained orthodox Besides a number 
of meeting-houses, the Uiutaiians were in posses- 
sion of two important tiuats — Lady Hewley’s 
Charity m York (1704), and Dr. Williams’s Tiust 
m London (1716) A suit was instituted against 
Lady Hewley’s trustees in 1830 Legal pi oceedings 
were slow and costly, and on 23id Dec. 1833 judg- 
ment was finally given against them. One ot the 
tiustees was the minister of St. Saviouigate Chapel 
(which Lady Ilewley had habitually attended), 
Charles Wellbeloved It was at once seen that 
the whole tenuie of the chapels was endangered, 
A long period of litigation followed, but the Law 
Loids finally confirmed the first decision in 18 
Meanwhile numbers of suits were threatened loi 
the recovery of the buildings, burial-grounds, and 
endowments which had descended in undisputed 
succession thiough generations of pastois and 
laity. Between Lady Tlewley’s pastoi, John 
Hothani, and Chailes Wellbeloved there had been 
but one ministry, that of Newcome Cappe (1755- 
1800) 5 the thiee pastoiates coveied 144 yeais In 
the presence of such continuity of tenure tlie claim 
of the existing occupants was inesistible, and in 
1844 the Dissenters^ Chapels Act, introduced by 
the Government, gave the needed relief Without 
naming either Presby texians or Unitarians, it 
secured to such Dissenting congiegations as had 
no cieeds or tests the right to change then opinions 
as they saw fit in the lapse of time.** The chapels 
subsequently built by unifcaiians, and the funds 
raised for the suppoit of their ministers, have been 
almost invaiiably founded on the piinciple known 
as 'open trust.’ The consciousness of this historic 
evolution supplies the key to the conflict of 
tendencies xu modem Unitarianism between the 
impulse to theological denominationalism and the 
desire to realize on however small a scale the 
'Catholic communion’ which had been the ideal 
of the English Presby teiians who followed Baxtei. 

9 . Martineau and the modern school.— The most 
potent personal influence in the latter direction 
was that of James Maxtineau (1805-1900) [q vl) 

i IllueiTations qf Philosophioal Necessity. 1777, § xi. (Worhs, 
ed Butt, iu 618) 

8 Glasgow, 1810. s 806 art, pNiVBRSATjTsjr. 
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In his fiist work, The Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry} he abandoned the position of the oldei 
Unitaiianism, which would have accepted the 
doctiines of the Tiimty, the Atonement, and 
evei lasting toiments, if they could be found m the 
Sciiptures * No seeming inspiration/ he aftimed, 
‘can establish anything contraiy to reason 
Thiee years later m the famous Liveipool con- 
tioveisy (1839), in the midst of incisive criticisms 
of the evangelical scheme of salvation, he laid the 
foundations of a new view of revelation no longei 
as a communication of tiuth, cei tilled by muacles, 
but as an appeal to the conscience and altections— 
and a fresh interpictation of the moral life on the 
basis of free will instead of necessity Meanwhile 
he was leading Stiauss, and soon reached the 
conclusion that belief in miracles was nob essential 
to Christianity, The Messianic function of Jesus 
was thus undermined. Wellbeloved had already 
insisted on the contempoiaiy signih canoe of many 
of the piophecies supposed to lefei to Christ, 
When tile muacles were disowned, the second 
guaiantec of the supernatuial charactei of Jesus 
fell away the followers of Locke found themselves 
depiived of their ‘leasonable' Chiistianity, and 
the faith of Chiist seemed to become only a 
supeiioi kind of natural religion Maifcineau 
meanwhile puisued a double line of study In a 
gioup of ai tides in the Westminster Review he ex- 
pounded the Tilbingen reconstruction of the origins 
of Chiistianity on its critical side, while on the 
philosophical he vindicated the communion of the 
human spiiit with the Divine, and piesented Jesus 
as the expiession, within the limits of our nature, 
of the righteousness and love of God Revelation 
was thus transfoimed fiom supernatural instruction 
into the realization of more exalted character , its 
medium was not a wiitten word, but a higher 
personality To establish the principles of spii itual 
theism and find a place m man's soul foi that 
‘ dwelling in God and God in him ' which Priestley 
had desciibed as the highest type of personal 
devotion was the aim of a long series of hnlliant 
articles in the Prospective and National Reviews ^ 
winch culminated in two great treatises, Types of 
Ethical Theoiy^ and A Study of Religion^ By 
these works, as well as by his sermons and 
occasional Addresses^ he exeicised an influence 
which went far beyond his own denomination, 
so that Gladstone described him as ‘ the gieaiest 
of living [English] thinkeis/ ® 

Other Walters were nob inactive beside him, 
The saintly John James Taylei {1797-1859), tn his 
Retrospect of the Religious Life of England} 
delineated with singulai breadth of view and 
literary charm the significance of contrasted 
principles of authority and fiecdom^ and fioni 
Ills pen came the fiist formal discussion of the 
Johannme question in England m liis Attempt to 
ascerlam the Character of the Fourth Gospet^ A 
long senes of scholars had pleaded for the revision 
both of the text and of the translation of the NT j 
and, by the advice of the veteran John Kennck, 
Geoige Vance Smith was invited to jom the 
company of the Revisets (1870). In James 
Drummond (1835-1918) Unitarianism possessed a 
theologian of the older school of learning, whose 
works on The Jewish Messiah (1877), Philo judeeus 
(1888), Inquiry mto the Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel (1903), and Studies in OhinsL 
lan Doctime (1908) maintained the tiodition of 
devout scholarship John Belly Beard (1800-76) 
led the way to modem dictionaries pf the Bible 
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by hiB Peoples Dictionary of the DihU} and 
made othei valuable coiitiibutioiis to theological 
liteiatuie Cultivated laymen, also, such as 
Edgar Taylor, Samuel Shaipe, and 11 A Bught, 
rendered no small sei vices to the Umiaiian cause 
Most influential of all, peihaps, m its piotest 
against pievailing supeinatuialism was The Creed 
of Christendom'^ by William Rathbone Greg 
Francis William Newman and Fiances Powei 
Cobbe found many leadexs, and the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emeison and Theodore Ptiiker, 
together with the studies of Max Mullei, opened 
the way to religion beyond the bounds of Cliiisti- 
anity The Hibbort Trustees, who sought to 
piornote the spread of Christianity in ‘its simplest 
and most intelligible form,’ weie the hist to in 
auguiate in 1878 a senes of lectuies on the history 
of lehgiona, and Manchostei College included that 
subject m its theological course as eaily as 1875 
The discouises of Martmeau, J Hamilton Thom, 
and Charles Beaid provided varied illu&tiation of 
the preachei's powei , and the sermons and hymns 
of Stopford Brooke, aftei his withdrawal fioni the 
Church of England in 1880, piesented, with a rich 
glow of poetic beauty, the mam featuies ol leligion 
as understood by Unitarians. 

10 , Church oiganizations. — While English Uni 
tarians have been active in education and phil 
anthropy (witness their domestio missions ^ in 
important uiban centres, established on unsectarian 
principles after the visit of Joseph Tuekerman of 
Boston, Mass , in 1833), they have not attempted 
to secure large numeiical inciease New chapels 
have been built, but denominational zeal has never 
been active. Congregational independence has been 
sturdily maintained In 1882 a National Confer 
ence was oigaiuzed, which has now 365 congiega 
fcions m the United Kingdom on its loll, but they 
have no common name Frojio.sals for united 
action on Piesbyteiian lines were made by 
Maitmeau in 1888, but the demand for congrega- 
tional autonomy defeated them. The individual- 
ism fosteied by the constant plea loi liberty is 
unfavourable to the growth of coiporate church- 
life. Generous funds have been lai&ed in aid of 
ministeis' incomes and insurance, and the Confer- 
ence has found it necessary to lay down educational 
qualihoatiOES foi access to these benefits, and 
has thus constituted an accredited class of leligious 
teachers. Unitaiianism has thriven actively m 
some districts of Wales, but ib has little hold in 
Scotland The oldest of its congiegations north 
of the Tweed was founded at Edinhuigh in 1776. 
In Ireland Thomas Emlyn was prosecuted at Dublin 
in 1703 for denying the deity of Chiist, Ulster 
Presbyteiianism witnessed a movement against 
subscription which culminated in 1726 m the 
formation of a separate Presbytery of Antilm on 
a non-subsoription basis. Many of the miiusteis 
passed through Aiianism to Unitarianism, and in 
1830 the Renionstiant Synod of ITl&fcei was formed. 
At the same time, largely through the zeal of 
Martmeau, then assistant pastdi in Dublin, an 
Irish Unitarian Ohnstian Society, embracing both 
individuals and congregations, was establislied in 
Dublin, which was meiged (1835) in an Association 
of Irish Non-Subsciibing Presbyterians and other 
IFree Chnsfciana, including the Presbytery of 
Ajatiim, the Synod of Munster, and the Romon- 
strant J^od of Ulster. Finally, in 1910 the 
Antrim Presbytery and tho Ulster Synod united 
for purposes of church goyermuent under the name 
of the Non-suhsenbing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland 

Unitarianism in America. — Unitarianism in 
America sprang out of the Congregational order 

1 2 yols-, bpndon, XS47r-48. ' . 
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of the New England chuiche& Tlieii theology 
was CalviniHtiCi but the 17th cent foundations 
were based upon religious covenants instead of 
dogmatie cieeds Thus the Eirst Ohuich m Boston 
atbi med 

‘We do hoieby solemnly and leligiously pioiniae and 
bind oiuaolveB to walk m all our ways .accoKling’ to the lulo 
of the Gospel, and in all sinceie conformity to [Christ’s] holy 
oidinances, and in mi]4jual love and respect to each other, so 
near as God shall g^u e us grace * i 

The way was thu*^ open, as m English Dissent in 
the 18th cent , to gradual theologie change The 
liteiatuie of the Tiinitaiian contioveisy passed 
across the Atlantic, and the leaven of discussion 
in the works of Bheilock and South, Ciaike and 
Winston, supplemented by the writings of the 
Unitaiian Emlyn, began to pioduce xta effect. A 
slow movement towards Ananism and Arrnmianism 
set in, invigoiated by reaction against the ‘gieat 
awakening’ undei Jonathan Edwards {1736) and 
the eaily pleaching of Geoige Whitefield (1740) 
Jonathan Mcayhew (1720-66) and Chailes Chauncy 
(1705-67), pastors in Boston, led the way towaias 
a more libeial faith Under the mmistiy of James 
Fieeman (1769-1836) the congregation ot King’s 
Chapel purged then Anglican himgyof all ref ei- 
encqs to the Tiinity (1785), By this act, says the 
histoiian of the chapel, the fust Episcopal church 
in New England became tlie first Unitaiian church 
in the New World The writings of Pueetley and 
Lmdsey weie fieely cnculated, and at the end of 
the century the doctrine against which they 
protested had been rejected by all the Boston 
ministers but one. The name Unitarian was 
indeed rarely attached to the chuiches, but the 
mode of thought and worship prevailed more and 
more widely It was found all the way from 
Portland (Maine) to Charleston (S Carolina) 

In 1803 William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
came to Boston and began the ministry which 
so powerfully influenced Unitarian thought. In 
leaotion against a still powerful Calvinism, with 
its doctiines of human depravity, the wiath of 
God, and the atoning sacrifice of Onist, lie pio- 
clairacd ‘one sublime idea,’ which he defined as 
‘ the gieatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God by spiritual likeness, its receptivity of 
his Spmit, its aelf-foimxng power, its destination 
to mellable glory, its immoitahtyj® This was 
the leal challenge to New England orthodoxy ; 
it opeiated with no less foice in dispelling the 
materialism of Pnestley and giving a fiesh impulse 
of spiritual life to Umtarianism on both sides of 
the ocean. With this exalted view of man’s tiue 
being, Channing declared himself surer that his 
rational nature was from God than that any book 
is the expie&sion of liia will; and reason and 
conscience were thus enthroned in the ultimate 
seat of judgment. Neither philosopher nor scholar 
in the technical sense, he exeioised by his religious 
genius and the force of Ins ethical appeal a far- 
reaching influence both m the United States and 
in Europe, ‘Always young for hbeiLy/ he pro- 
tested against every foim or sectaiian narrowness. 
He cheeifully took the name Unitarian because 
unwearied elioits weie made to raise against it a 
popiilai ciy, and lie never 'was in any sense a 
Trmifeaiian. But he believed in Chnst’s pre- 
existence; he accepted liis miracles He would 
not, however, exclude from his fellowship the 
stoutest human ifcaiian, though he might repudiate 
the miracles altogether. For such a mind de- 
nominational aggressiveness was impossible, and 
this spirit was infused into the leaders of the 
movement which 'culminated m the foundation of 
,the Divinity School of Harvard XJniveisity in 

i Allen, p 171, , ' 

3 J, w, Ohatfiviclc, WtUimn Mlkrp Oliannin^f Boston, 1903, 
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1816, when the Unitaiian controveisy was at its 
height 

‘It homfi: undoistood/ said the constitution, ‘that every 
encouragement be gnen to the eenous, iinpaitial, and un 
biassed investigation of Ohustian truth , and that no assent to 
the peculiarities of any denomination be lequiicd either of the 
Students, oi Piofeasois, oi Insfciuctois ’ 

The movement of which Channing was the most 
distinguished lepiesentative soon demanded some 
kind of oiganization Litciatuie must bo circu- 
lated, congiegations assisted, and churches built 
In 1825, on the same day on which English 
Unitaiians foimed their association,^ the Ameiican 
Unitarian Association was constituted A noble 
line of eminent scholars, theologians, histoiians, 
juiists, poets, statesmen, accepted its pimciples 
and gave dignity to its profession of faith, It was 
not long, however, before new foiccs appealed on 
the field The study of German philosophy pio- 
duced a school of New England transcendentalism, 
Ralph Waldo Emeison (1803-82) [q v ) lesigned 
the pulpit of the Second Chinch in Boston on the 
question of the observance of the Loid’s Suppei, 
and SIX yeais latei his famous ‘ Address to the 
Harvard Divinity School’ (1838) signalized the 
bleach of the new thought with the older views 
of revelation and miracle Theodoie Paikei 
(1810-60) emphasized the same theme in a much 
criticized sermon on ‘ The Ti ansient and Peimanent 
m Christianity’ (1841), followed by his widely 
read ‘Diseouise of Matters pertaining to Religion’ 
(1842) A new type of Christianity without miiacle 

was thus presented, emphasizing the divine imman- 
ence in nature, and holding up the religion of 
Jesus — the love of God and the seivice of man — 
as the ‘ absolute religion,’ Umtarianism fell into 
the snare from which Channing would fam have 
saved it, and developed an oithodoxy of its own 
When Henry Whitney Bellows of New York 
pxoposed to organize the churches (1866) in a 
National Conference, and its members adopted 
the declaration that they wexe ‘disciples of the 
Loid Jesus Christ,’ a gioup of bolder spiiits foimed 
a ‘Free Religious Association,’ wheie Emei son’s 
name appeared fust on the list. In 1894, however, 
the Confeience repudiated all authoritative tests, 
and simply accepted ‘ the leligion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to 
man,’^ The developments of ciiticism, science, 
and philosophy, the study of comparative lehgion, 
the desue fox the widest possible fellowship, and 
the growing demands of philanthiopy, have all con 
tiibuted to hioaden the outlook in eveiy diiectioii, 
and in 1900 the ‘ International Council olr Unitarian 
and othei Liberal Religious Thinkers and Woikers’ 
was formed in Boston It has since held large 
and successful gatheiings in London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin (1910), Pans (1913), and 
Boston (1920), ^ assenibhiig a wide representation 
of different nationalities and faiths, 

Afe in England, so also in Ameiica, Unitarian- 
ism has been an important influence in religious 
thought It lepxesents a mode of approach to the 
great problems of human life and destiny in which 
it is closely allied with the time-spint, Its loose- 
ness of denominational organization makes its 
advance over so vast an area slow and hesitating, 
but its churches steadily increase, and in 1918 the 
list (including Canada) comprised 490 societies. 
The Divinity school at Harvard University gradu- 
ally broadened out under the administration of 
Chailes W. Eliot (1869-1909) into a school of 
scientific theology and independent reseaich. The 
Meadville Theological School (Pennsylvania), 
founded in 1844, and the .Unitarian Theological 

1 See § 7. 

2 George iVillie Oooke, ‘ UnifetuiAnism in tlie UmioU State?,’ 
JSSrV. xwil 696, 
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School at Bet holey (Cahfoima), founded in 1904-, 
have xemained mote dehmtely witltui LJnitaiian 
lines 

12 . World-Wide m£[uence.“-{nr) The Goloniei, and 
India — The BiitishDomiiuoiifl, Crmada, AusUalia, 
New Zealand, Afiica, all have Unitauan ehiuches 
English and Aineiican Unitaiians aie also m close 
toucli with the Theistio ehuiches of India, and 
with Unitauan woik m Japan, and leceive students 
fiom the tax East into then theological colleges, 
besides sending out lepiesenfcative ministers to 
pi each and leotme 

(b) Germany — Continental thought has been 
altected by the same geneial iiifluenoeR which pio- 
duced the Unitarian movement in England and 
Ameiica The wiitings of the English Deists of 
the 18th cent helped to fostei Geiinan rationalism, 
and the ciitical study of the Scnptuies led to the 
abandonment of doctrines of mechanical inspuation 
and Biblical authority Belief m miracles was 
paitly undei mined by the influences of science and 
philosophy , and the Leh&n of D E. Stiauss, 
togethei with the investigations of F. C Baui 
into the development of the eaily Church, opened 
new paths for the histoiical treatment of the 
oiigins of Chiistianity The lesults reached by 
Bam were modified by the subsequent reseaiches 
of some of Ins o^vn pupils, but a powerful school of 
thought, led hy teaclieis such as H. Holtzmann 
(Strassbuig), C Holsten (Heidelbeig), Carl von 
Weizsackei (Tubingen), A E Biedermann(Zuxich), 
B. A. Lipbiua (Jena), 0 Pfioideiei (Berlin), reached 
a position which was substantially Umtaiian, 
thopgh it did not employ the name or lead to 
wuthdiawal iiom the state Church. In 1863 a 
liberal union was founded under the title of the 
‘ ProtestantenveieinJ which gave piactical expres- 
sion to this mode of thought It still exists, 
though m a state of somewhat diminished activity 
Kecent theological liberalism has tended to talce 
one of two diiections Undei the influence of 
Albrecht Jlitschl {q.v ) of Gottingen, a higher 
value 'has been ascribed to the peison of Jesus, 
quite apart from external miracle, than was usual 
among the older ‘libeiaU theologians Among 
the leaders in this diiection are A. Hamack, W. 
Ileiimann (Max burg), and H H. Wendt (Jena) 
On the othei hand, the study of Chiistianity in 
connexion with the religions of the empiio has led 
younger soliolais to cmpbasi/e its relations with 
conternporai’y phenomena j and along these lines 
the late professors W. Wiede, J, Weiss, and W, 
Bousset, and the biilliant gioup led by IT Gunlcel, 
E Troeltsch,a Clemen, H Weinel, W Heitmuller, 
and H Lietzinann have all been woiking The 
valuable tianslation and commentaiy issued under 
the geneial editoiship of Johannes Weiss,® and 
the long seiies of Mehgionsqeschtckiliche VoUd'* 
bUcheif represent the general attitude of liberal 
theology on the problems of primitive Chiistianity 

(c) France — A similar movement of thought 
though more limited in range, be traced in 
France, since the appearance of Benan^s Vie de 

witiiin the Beformed Church, repreSeni^ed 
especially by A. Coquerel Albert and Jean 
Beville, and a distinguished gioup of soholaia and 
preacheis. When the ^B^paiation ' took place in 
1905, the Beformed^ Church split into two bodies, 
the ‘National Union of Evangelical Beformed 
Churches^ retaining a Confession of 1872, and the 
liberal group designating itself the ‘National 
Union of Beformed Churches/ which is powerfully 
lepresented in the Theological Faculty of Pari?, 
and exeicisea the greater influence both m the 

I S vols., OJctingpri, J,SS5 
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pulpit and in the pi ess Liboial Lutherans like 
Mauiice Gogmel and Eugene Ehihaidb share the 
same genci al view. 

{d) iSwitzei land Piotestaniism has been 

aflected in like mannei' The abolition of foinial 
tests of orthodoxy by the Genevan Chuicli opened 
the way foi a type of Chiifttiamty essentially 
Unitauan, and in Geiman Switzeiland the theo- 
logians of Basel and Zuiich ha'^'e made impoitant 
Lontubutions to both Bibln al and dogmatic studies 
on similar lines Piactical mteiest m social 
questions is now to some extent withdiawing 
attention fiom the critical and lustoiical inquiries 
of the oldei libeialism, and even leading to a 
partial reaction towaids the language and ideas of 
orthodoxy. 

(e) Holland — A similai tendency shows itself in 
Holland In the second half of the IDth cent the 
Dutch Befoimed Chuich, the RemonBiiants, the 
Meiinonites, and the Lutherans were all ailecied 
by the philosophical and scientiho modes of 
thought winch geneiat© Unitauan theology 
Scholars like J. II Soholten, A, Kuenen, and C P 
Tiele educated successive generations of students 
m the newei methods of critical investigation. 
Many of the yoiingei mmisteis of the pi ©sent day, 
howevei, without returning to oitfiodoxy, arc 
more inclined to recognize spiritual values in sonic 
of the old dootiines of the Church, and, while 
they claim to be Gibeials/ arc at the same time 
unwilling to be classed as ‘modern.’ Their view 
of human nature is not optimistic The natural 
man must be legeneiated by the Spixit of Christ; 
for this geneiation theie is no otliei way. 

(/) Other coiintnes, Italy a little gioup, 
assisted by various univeisity profe&fcois, is con 
duotin^ a monthly peiiodical, LaHiforma Italiana^ 
on Unitarian lines with the names of Ma/zini and 
Channing blazoned upon its cover. Theie are 
Unitauan congiegations m Donmaik, Sweden, 
and Noiway The veteian poet Matthias Joch- 
umssen in Iceland (t 1920) espoused the same cause, 
and communicated his enthusiasm to his countiy- 
men m the United States Even among the 
educated negioes of Lagos on the W Afiican coast 
lehgious thought has produced spontaneously an 
active movement in the same diiection, 
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UNITED BRETHREN.-See Mobavians. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH.-- 

See LFTXiEEANISM. 

UNITED FREE CHORCH.-Sqe Pessby- 

tebianism. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH. 

—See Methodism. 

UNITED PHESBYTERIAN CHURCH.- 
See PbesbytebxakisH- 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND 
OUDH. — The^e provinces, iu which Oudh, a 
separate jurisdiction since its annexation in 181^6, 
was included ip were . up to 3 902 known as 
the North-West Provinces. The change of title, 
waA mAiniy due to confusion with thfit of the' ' 
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•^oith-VYeat Fiontiei Piovince, which was foimed 
Hit of feorae Bistucts of the Panjah The joint 
misdictions of Agxa and Oudh extend between N 
at 23° 52' and 31° 18', E long 77° 3' and 84° 39', 
,\ilh a total aiea of 107,267 sq miles and a popula- 
lion m 1911 of 47,182,000 The Piovinces contain 
i hilly and submontane tract to the noith-wesb , 
Bundelhhand, a part of the Cential Indian plateau 
}o the south , while the central and moie mi- 
iiortant legioii constitutes the W and Cential 
[ndo Gangefcic Plain, the basin watered by the 
iiveis Ganges and Jumna (qqv). The Dishicts 
lietween these tAVO main iiveis until they join at 
Mlahabad [qv) aie known as the Duab, ‘ land of 
bhe two wateisJ 

1. History* — The United Piovmces form one of 

bhe best-known histoiical legions of India The 
aboriginal population, wioiigly classed as Diavid- 
lan {q,'v ) by Bisley, was piobahly of the Mon- 
Khmei stock These ‘pie-Aiyans’ have left 
biaces m stone implements m the hills and plains, 
eup-maiks on bouldeis in the noithein hills, and 
cave paintings m the Kaimur lange to tlie south 
At some unknown date, possibly about 1000 B 0 , 
the so-called * Aiyans ^ who had been settled for 
a conaideiable peiiod m the E Punjab^ seem to 
have moved giadiially ea&twaid, and the Mahdhhd- 
lata and the Mamayana epics desciibe the fortunes 
of two bodies of Ksatri^as, one to the Avestwith 
then capital at Hastinajiiu the othei at 

Ayodhya, the modem Ajodhya m the Eaizabad 
Distiiet One wave of mvadeis oi colonists seems 
in the eaily period to have moved along the base 
of the Himalaya into Magadha or Bihai j the 
other occupied Madhyadesa, the ‘Middle Land,’ 
or the and its sin rounding Histncts.^ Foi 

the eailiest peuod theie is no settled history till 
the time of Gautama Buddha (c 407-487 B c ) 
The next fixed date is that of Chandiagupta 
Mauiya (321--297 B C ), the Sandioooitus of 
classical wi iters, Avho rose to powei after the 
invasion of Alexander tlie Gieat His gianclson 
was the famous A6oka {q v ), three of Avhose pillai 
edicts have been found m tlie Provinces We 
know little of the ICushan oi Saka invaders who 
entered India about the middle of the 2ad cent. 
B 0. The Gupta dynasty rose to poiver fiom about 
A.B. 320 until 450, when the hist Hun invasion 
took place This is lemaikable because many of 
the Bajput {q.v ) houses spiang fiom its chiefs 
In 1018 IMahmud of Ghazni, the hist Muhammadan 
invader, x aided the Provinces, and under the early 
Muhammadan kings Delhi was the capital, being 
succeeded by Agra early m the 16tli century 
Babul defeated the Afghan king Ibiahim in 1626 
and founded the Mughal empire, which with its 
capital at Agra oi Delhi, undei Humayun, Akbar, 
Shahjahan, and Auiangzib, lasted till the death 
of the last in 1707 Then commenced a period of 
anaichy until by treaty with Asafu-d-daula, 
Naivah of Oudh, most of the eastern portion passed 
into the hands of tho BiiUsli This was followed 
by further large cessions as the result of the 
Maratha Avar in 1803. In 1833 the Provinces were 
aepaiated fiom Bengal and placed in charge of a 
lieutenant-governoi. Since that time the only 
serious distmbance of order ocouned in the Mutiny 
of 1867. 

2. Ethnology. — The population is of a mixed 
type, made up of the pre- historic Mon- Khmer 
sfciatunx leavened by successive entries of 
foreignexs . Aryans^ S^thians, Huns, Musalmans 
In the B. Gangebic Plain there is considerable 
Bongeatxon, the density of poixnUtion rising to 706 
per sq mile The people occupy 106,020 villages 
and 436 towns (of AAi^hich 24 rank as cities), the 
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most impoi Until! oidei of population being Luck- 
now, Benaies, Agia, Cawnpui, iiaieilly, Meeiut 
Muhammadans favoui a toAVii hte much moie than 
Hindus j out of 1000 of each faith only 72 Hindus 
as compared Avibh 269 Musalmans aie iiiban This 
ooncentiation m towns is one cause of the pio- 
giess of Islam 

3* Religion. — Hindus (85 04 %) aie much in ex- 
cess of Muhammadans (14 77 %) oi Clmsfcians 
( 38 %), but now Hindus aie slo'\ly decreasing, 
and theie is an meiease in Muhammadans and 
Christians The piogiesa of Islam is not to any 
gieat extent the result of duect propaganda, but 
IS due largely to social conditions Muhammadans 
aie raoie prolific , they live moie in toAvns and 
undei less insanitary conditions than Hindus , 
then diet is moie vaiied and libeial, and they aro 
less addicted to the use of diugs like the prepara- 
tions of hemp j they marry latei and alloAV Avidows 
to lemairy, while high caste Hindus piohibit 
widow-niaiuage On the othei hand, then women 
suffer m health fiom seclusion {paida)^ and, being 
confined to the house, they aie moie liable to 
attacks of plaguo ^ 

{a) Brdfimamc Hindxmm — What has been 
texmed Biahnianic Hinduism is the cieed of the 
better classes, Avlule the loAvei castes aie laigeiy 
animistic. It is impossible bo draw the line be- 
tween these foims of belief, which in all giades 
of society conveige and intei mingle Orthodox 
Hinduism is regulated by a body of Bi ah mans 
numbeiing 4f millions, many of Avhom enjoy a 
high leputabion for sanctity, act as domestic 
priests, or study theology, philosophy, and ethics 
at sacied places like Benaics Those of a lower 
giade act as guides at places of pilgrimage, cast 
lioioscopes, and piactise vaiions kinds of magic. 
The niaj orifcy, hoAvevei , exei cise no religious 
functions, and make then living by agiiculbure oi 
domestic seivioe, oi take employment in tho army 
or the police Some of bhe most sacred places of 
Hindu pilgi image are found in these Piovmces 
Hardwar, shaied by Saivas and Vaisnavas ; 
Mathur4 devoted to the cult of Kisna, Frayag 
or Allahabad, the sacied junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna.^ 

(&) TKq development of monotheism — An impoi- 
tant development m recent times is the tendency 
to adopt a form of monotheism. 

*ro quote B Burn, ‘the general result of my enquined is 
that the great majoiity of Hindus have a hrm belief in one 
Supreme God, called Bhagwan, Parameshwar, Isluvai, or 
Karam Mr Baihe made some enquiries which showed that 
this involved a dear idea of a single personal God j but I am 
incimed to think that this is not limited to the more intelligent, 
but 16 dialinotli ohamotei istic of HmduB as a whole There 
has been much discussion as to whether this monotheistic idea 
has been a natural result of contact with Islam oi Ohrisiianiby, 
As pointed out above, however, the idea, of a single peisonal 
God was not unkno^\n to Hindus long before thiy name into 
touch with adherents of these two religions, and I am inchutd 
to think , that the tendency of Hinduism, with all its 
eoleobioism and elasticity, is to develop more on tho linos of in- 
digenous beliefs, than on an entirely new direction copied more 
or less from some foreign religion ’4 

‘The Hindu who la a Saiva or a Yaishnava has no real place 
for Parameshwar m his religious Ideas, and would piobably 
explain his presence by saying he was wiva or Vishnu Accora- 
mg to the Puranic philosophy, Paianieshwnr is the universal 
spirit when manifested as a peisonal god, who. aocoiding as he 
is dominated by activity goodness (mW), is separated 

from the divine personalities, Brahma, Siva and Vishnu This, 
however, is merely stated to explain his relation to them , for 
it IS a recondite theory which does not trouble the oidinaiy 
Parameshwar worshipper. To him Parameshwar Is the supreme 
personal God, who made the world, is pleased by good and dis 
pleased by evil deeds, but is too much exalted to trouble ipuch 
about mundane affairs If the ^lindu is not piofesaedly a Saiva 
or a Vaishpava, he will look on Siva and Vishnu as on the whole 

1 Cemm of Indicti 19tlf vol xv,, Proumcss and Ondhy 

pt i p lOSff 

8 See art PmaniMAOK (Indian), § 7 . 
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suboidinate to htm, fchouffh much rnoie valuable helpeis in 
times of trouble Still, nebulous as his idea of Palamesh\^a^ 
may be, it malvi s him at bottom a monotheist But it is to 
some extent wiong to say that he “worships’* Paramesbwar 
He may or may not repeat his name in the moining, and ocea 
sionally he has the Sat JVo j ili/an Kathd recited in his honoin , 
but this is all It la a waste of time to impoituno a god with 
prayer and saciiflce when his attitude la one of suave aioofnesa , 
and the Hindu icsoivea hia attentions foi the minor gods and 
godlings ’ ^ 

{c) Isldin —The local distiibution ot Mtxhamnia- 
danism is dictated paitly by historical, paitly by 
economic causes. 

‘The Muhammadan ib found chiefly where Muhammadans 
held sway in the past m Meeiutaml Rohdkhand Divisions, the 
“Home Counties’* of the Moghul Empiie, in Agra, Fanukht- 
bad, Jaunpur and Oudh, all oenties of Muhammadan States or 
pi evinces In Oawnpoie, Allahabad and other districts with 
laige cibes, his tendency to uiban life is sufficient to explain 
ins nuiiiei leal stiength , this is also a factor which alfec^ts his 
presence in such historically Muhamnndan centies as Agra, 
Afeerut, Lucknow, Fy^^abad, and Bareilly '8 

[d) Jaimsm — Jams, numbeiing 76,427 m 1911, 
show a tendency to decieasc The city moicantile 
class, deficient m viiility owing to then sedentaiy 
habits, piodiiGC small tamilies, and, as E A. II 
Blunt lepoits, the couiitiy Jain shows httle en- 
thusiasm foi 01 knowledge' of his lehgion 

‘The truth seems to bo that whatever tliooretical diffeiencos 
may exist between Tainism and Hinduism, yet the followeis of 
the same cieecls m the same community do not diffei very 
gieatly m then pi ictice The bar to their mtennarriagc is no 
more insuperable than between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants Men of to day think less about religion because 
the stress of modern conditions leaves thorn less time for other 
than mundane affairs The active pursuit of lehgion, which 
means the active parfoimanoe of iltual, is postponed to old age , 
the othoial or professional man takes to religion when he 
retires 

It IS natuial also thai, when a Jam girl is mairied 
into a Hindu family, she lapidly succumbs to the 
influence of the more populai faith. Jamisni 
being leticenfc and unenteipriaing, she natuially 
adopts religious usages wiiicn enjoy moie prestige 
ami winch are regulated by Brahmans, whom Jains 
themselves employ for then domestic rites. 

{e) ^ilohmn and other faiths —Sikhs, numbeimg 
16,186, are foreigners, mostly sepoys oi policemen. 
Patais, Jews, and Brahmans aie also foreigaeis 
and possess little influence, while Buddhists, re- 
piesentatives of a faith once dominant, now 
number only 780, and are mainly confined to 
the Tibetan trontiei, with a few Nepalese, Chinese 
arfcizans, Magh cooks, and other smallei groups. 

The Alya Bam^j is chiefly confined to the upper 
and educated classes, and seems as yet to have 
made little impression on the peasantry * 

(/) Christianity . — Christians show aremaikable 
increase The propaganda began with the visit of 
a Homan Catholic piiest to Agia in 1678 It 
became active throng the woik of Henry Martyn 
at Gawnpui in 1810. In 1811 the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and in 1813 the Chuicii Missionary 
Society, entered the field Christians, including 
those m the Native States, numbeimg 68,518 in 
1891 and 102,966 m 1901, increased to 179,694 in 
1911. 

‘The new conveifc, may be, is no better than his prede- 
cessors, buta newgeiiei’fttiDu, the children of the first genera- 
tion, of com-erta, is growing up If the missionaries could and 
can get little out of that first generation, the second generation 
ia in their hands from their earliest years The children of the 
converts, born in Ohrlstianii^ , are very different to their 
parents, their grandoluldren will be better etilK It is this 
which provides the other side to the black picture so often 
drawn of the Inefilciency of Christian conversion. And this 
generation is now beginning to make its infiueiice felt The 
Hindu fellows of these converts have noW to acknowledge not 
only that they are in many ways better off than themselves, but 
that they are better men. And this has undoubtedly contributed 
to the better esteem in which Ohnstiaus are regarded . . A 
conveit, np doubt, is still outcasted, but he is now regarded as 

1 Census of India. 1911, VOL xv pt. 1. p. 120 f. 
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a membei of a fresh caste, and Hindus bear with his idiosyn.- 
Lrasies as they do with those of any other caste ’ J 

Literature — R Burn, Census of India ^ 1901, vol xvi , 
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UNITY.-See Church. 

UNIVERSALISM.— I. Uses of the teim — 
The woid ‘ universali8m ’ has been used m at least 
three distinct senses («) It is convenient to take 
Ihst m ordei the use of the Avord which is in fact 
the most modem. It designates the setting aside 
of the belief that a nation oi a race is piivileged 
to enjoy the special protection and favoui of God, 
or of a deity whom it leoognizcs as peculiaily 
own , and contemplates all nations and races as 
standing, actually or potentially, in one and the 
same lefatioii to one and the same God Umvei- 
sahsm m this sense has become cuirent laigely 
owing to the mfluence of F C Baur , its opposite 
is pai ticularism In the OT the view of the special 
relation of a deity to a people is expressed in such 
passages as Jg 1H‘, Avhen Jephthah says to the 
Amonte ‘ Wilt not thou possess that ivliich 
Chemosli thy god givetli thee to possess? So 
whomsoever the Loid oiu God hath dispossessed 
from befoieus, them will we possess.’ The steps 
by Avhich this particulaiism yielded to the larger 
thought, fiist of Jahweh’a luie over all peoples as 
God above all gods, and next as being the only 
God, whoso sAvay is umveisal, but who has chosen 
Israel as His special care, are sufficiently familiar 
There are within the pages of the OT occasional 
indications of a desire to extend to other nations 
the Messianic hope and the kingdom of God ® Tn 
the NT we are familiar with the distinction 
between the universalxsm of St Paul and of the 
Lucan writings,® in contrast with the exclusiveness 
of the Jew and the JudEco-Chnstian, who, if they 
did not entirely disappiove the prohei of the 

f o&pel to the Gentiles, yet wished to make con- 
itions and impose practices which St Paul strongly 
lepudiates. In the NT the laiger view seems to 
win its way fiom the aniiouncenient of a salvation 
which, beginning from Israel, shall be unto all 
peoples, to the Apocalyptic vision of the ‘great 
multitude which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tubes and peoples and 
tongues/'* and of a New Jerusalem whose gates 
are never shut 

(&) The second use of the term ‘ univeisaliam * has 
to do Avith the theological question of the extent 
of the benefit wi ought by the atoning deatli of 
Christ, and Avith the i elation of the Cah'inian 
doctrines of election and predestination {qq.u ) to 
the expiessed puipose of the gospel, that all men 
might be aavect. The Armmians had maintained, 
as the second of theii five points, ‘that Jesus 
Christ by His death and suffenngs made an atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of eveiy individual in particular,’ but they Avont 
on to say that none could be partahers of this 
benefit but those possessing a true faith, which can 
belong only to those who aie regeneiated byllie 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Thxe was condemned 
as enot by the Synod of Hbrfc (1618). There were 
many, however, who desired to mitigate the Ian- 

1 Qeimm tif India, 1911, voL xv pt. i p. 146. 
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guagc of absolute predestination and paiticulai 
icdemption Among these weie John Caraeion, 
piote'-soi lu the Pioteatant seminaTy of Saumui 
(1618-22), and hia pupil, Moyse Amyiaut, piofe&soi 
of theology at Sauinui (1633) Tlie aim of both 
was to vindicate toi the Bpity a laigei and moio 
leal benevolence and goodwill to mankind than 
was contemplated in the Canons of Boit They 
postulated <i general will to save all men, but, in 
oidei to be effective, this requiied to be reinfoiced 
by the exercise of a paiticular will The meiifcs 
oi Cliiist’a passion and death weie m themselves 
sufficient, but not efiicient foi all men In other 
woids, though the inipetiation is univeisal, the 
application is individual the geneial will is not a 
Win dQcreU but jyrcecepti^ and it may be wholly 
resisted by mankind m bondage to sin The nni 
versality of salvation is conditioned; the piomise 
is suh conditton& fid&i A similai distinction is 
made between objective giace, an oliei of paidon 
to all, and subjective giace, which is the applica- 
tion to the individual by the particular will of 
God. The special action of giace is vaiiously 
desonbecl sometimes it seems identical witli 
‘ effectual calling \ in otiiei connexions it is that 
which bungs a man to tho knowledge of tlie tiuth, 
and, acting through the intellect upon theheait, 
bungs about conveisionj The dootime of this 
school is Icnown as ‘hypothetical umveisalisni.^ 
Its piomulgation led to some peisecution of Amy- 
laut m iriance, to the withdiawal hy the Swiss 
Keformed Chuiches of then students from the 
seminary at Saumui, and the elevation of that of 
Sedan in its place as the centie of Fiench Protes- 
tant oithodoxy. Amy i ant and his fiiend Paul 
Testaid were aummoued to ajmear before synods 
of the Refouned Church of France at Aleii^on 
(1637) and Charenton ( 1644-46) , they weie acquitted 
on all chaigcs of heiesy, but this acquittal was 
stiongly leprobaied by the rigid Calvinists of the 
Beformed Chuich It was, however, approved 
and defended by the learned Jean Baill6 (iJallams) 
(1594-1670), pastoi of Chaienton, ivho published 
in 1655 A^olo(fia pro diiahu^ SynodiB Nationahbus, 
The position of the High Calvinists was defended 
by Puednch Spanheim (1600-49), pxofessoi at Ley- 
den, mills Dispidatio d& qmhet unwejr<iah (1644), 
followed by Exercitahones (1646). 

The contioversy spiead to England, where John 
Bavenaut (1576-1641), bishop of Salisbury, who 
had attended the Synod of Bort, was engaged m 
finding a ' middle way ^ between the Bemonsti ants 
and ^ the Snpralapsarians, and did this with ^ a 
special reference to the GalMcana Cont^ ov(ii suty in 
ms Dissertationes dnm de MoHe OhrisU et d$ Free- 
desimationoy published at Canibiidge in 1650* 
John Owen had alieady denounced the *onoi ’ of 
univeisal redemption and those ‘ who tjy to go a 
middle way between the Churches of Prance cwl 
the Aiminiana,^ eyiecially in his anonymous woik 
Hvdus El&Qtorum Sangim Jesw (1648). The teiia 
‘ universalist * was applied to the advocates of 
universal redemption perhaps first hy (Jbadiah 
Howe, whose work, ln& Umv&<}sal%st Examined 
and Convictedy appealed m 1648. The controversy 
engaged the ready pen of liioliaid Baxter, then at 
Kidoerminster, wo thus alludes to his early work 
upon it : 

‘ Another IVtannscmpt that lyefch by me, is a Plsputution for 
some Umursaliti/ of wliioh hath lam by me near 

Twenty years unfinished . . partly tecaiwe at last came out 
after Amt/raldtiB apd jD^'isej tatt07is, a treatise of 

J) 0 >U(x,u&, which contained the same things, hut eapecmllv the 
BftKia 'testimonies of oonoordant Writers which I had prepaied 
to produce^ a 

This woik, entitled Umvei sal^ Xtuhiyiption of Man- 
hind hy tho Lord Jmis Ohristy was published in 

1 See art. AuvBAirpipir 

, a Il6l%(iXJn€S londdn^ iCOfi, hlc i. pt* 1. p. 12S^ 


1694 by Joseph Beid, who had been Baxtei’s 
assistant and liad tiansoubed his MS m the yeai 
1657 

It is to be lemembeied that thionghout this 
peiiod Ihe doetnne of ‘geneial lerleinpbiorC was 
beiim taught by the eaily English Baptists, known 
as ^neial Baptists fiom then opposition to the 
(loctiine of paiticiilai election. Of these the lust 
was Thomas Helwys (1550 ’-1616 ’), who had been 
the chief suppoitei of John Smith’s little congiega- 
tion in Ambteidam, and had been baptized by him, 
and who returned to England aftei timibh’s death 
in 1612 He set foith tlie docbiine of geneial 
ledemption m a document of a few pages piiuted 
in 1611 and entitled A Sho}f and Flame Proof by 
the Woid and Wovhes of God that all men 
are redeemed hy Christ He was the founder of 
congiegatioiis in London and the home counties. 

(c) Umversaliiym m the thiul sense denotes the 
doctiine held by peisons and chuiches called 
‘ Univeisalist ’ with some ininoi diffeiences, all 
such agiee in the belief in the fanal salvation of all 
mankind The opponents of this doctrine are 
designated by its adherents as paitiahsts or 
limitarians. 

The as‘5ei tion and defence of this doetnne are based mainly 
on the language of the NT, as, r ‘ All that the Fathei giveth 
me shall come to me , and this is the Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he bath given me I should lose 
nothing’ (Ju 6^7 ^9) ‘And I, if I be lifted up fiom the earth, 
will diawall men unto me* ‘As in Adam all die, even 

so in Ohnst shall all be made alive ’ (l Oo 1522) ‘ God was in 

Ohnst, leconciling the woild unto himself '(2 Oo 6W) ‘That 
he might gathei together In one all things in Ohnst, both 
which are in heaven, and which are on earth ' (Eph l^^). ‘ God 
our Savioui , who will have all men to bo saved for there 
is one God * (1 Ti 23 d 5) < ]?or the giaoe of God hath appeared, 

bringing salvation to all men’ (Tife 2U) ‘The Loid is . . not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
lepentanee’ (3 P * And he is the piopitiation for oui sms 
and not for ours onlv, but also for the sms of the whole woild’ 
1 Jn 22) ‘Death and hell weie cast into the lake of fire' 
Rev 2014) 

Inscnptuial argument the Univeisahst conten- 
tion has mamly turned on the following points t 

(1) The purpose of God * see Ao S^l, arronaTdffrao-L^ irdvriiiv^ 
wheie tho recovery of a pumal condition, once foifeited, is 
certainly indiwited , the end is to be fts the beginning 

(2) The means and sanction of such lecovery by the office and 
work of Christ ‘Theiofoie as by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation , even so by the iighteous 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life ’ (Ro fiiy) * That he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man * (He 2y) 

(3) The nature of the ultimate salvation * Then cometh the 
end, u hen he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father , when he shall have put dov-n all lule and all 
authmity and power For ho must reign, till ho hath put all 
enemies undoi his feet The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
48 death Foi lie hath put all things under his feet But when 
he saith all things are put under him, it is manifest that he is 
excepted, which did put ail things under him And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him 
self be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all ’ (1 Oo 162^ 2 B) The consummation la reached 
hy the divine indwelling in every human soul 

2. ITmversaUsm in Patristic literature. — When 
tbe expectation of a speedy coming of the end and 
a Messianic leign of a thousand yeais on eaith 
died away m Cluistian circles, attention was 
diiected to the idea of a woi Id-process, involving 
an evolution of a spniitual realm, supplanting^ the 
material nniveise, which Gno&tioism in its vaiious 
forms had made famihax, Christian Piatonism 
sot itself to combine the promises of the gospel 
with the more spiiitual elements of Gieek philo- 
sophy* When the Christian philosophers of 
Alexandria undertook to set forth a tiue gnosis, 
as against the several false ones, they had to 
exhibit salvation on the scale not of the individual, 
but of the cosmos,^ 

In the view of Clement of Alexandria (j* A,30, 
220) God’s purifying discipline of man extends 
beyond this life. 

2 See art. APExAnbRiAx pDrniotiOey. 
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Death IS the meins ivhereh)' the soul is made more Immedi 
atclj subject to ledeeiuino; influences, and thiough coiroelion 
and lepenianoc nuv use to vaiioiis stains of spniinal develop 
menfc, the hi}*best of uhifh is eternal comm union with mfuuio 
ftoodness, k)V< , and tuith Thi^i is the Loinpletion of that like 
ness of God nhcipin man was made at the beginning 

Oiigen {} A D 25i) extended the notion of the 
diSLipTino of souls much fatthei both in scope and 
in detail Hia nund was at once inoie laboiious 
and more speculative than Clement’s 
He coriceivod a chain of e\iaLenoea m which the human life 
of this IV 01 id 18 but a link Souls arrive fiom an infinite past, 
in which then e\peupnoL and then diaclphno have been can led 
on With the most vaued icsiilts, to exercise heie their privilege 
of fiec will, to rise or to sink according as they have accepted 
or resisted the spn itual influences that are perpetually striving 
foi then ledemption Into future reons beyond this life Oiigen 
eaiiios the divine woik of leading souls towaids tlie goal of all 
sentient being, which is attained m likeness to God, for in the 
end God will be all in all Fallon angels and demons will be 
rescued to shaie wnth mankind the ultimate salvation It is to 
be noted that, when Origemsm was aimthemati?ed as heresy, 
undei Justinian (a d 641-613), it was not his view of the uni- 
veisalityof salvation that was condemned, hut then, as aftei- 
w'ards, his doctnne of the pie existence of souls and of the final 
sttlvability of devils 

Gie^ory of Nys^sa (i A D 394) moves towaids 
the same lesult fiom his centxal conviction as to 
the ultimate annihilation of all evil. For he says 
‘If God will be m all existing things, evil, plainly, will not 
then be among them ’ 1 ‘ The resmrection Is nothing else than 
the leconstitution of oui nature in its oiigmnl form,' 2 Kothing 
that had its origin from God will fail out of His Idngdom 
When all tho evil that is mtoimingled with things that are is 
melted out by cleansing flio, everything that originated from 
God will become such as it was from the beginning, before the 
evil enteied into It 

The same view was taken by Didymus of Alex- 
andiia(i A D 895), who explicitly endorsed Ongen’s 
opinion on the conveisxon of devils 
Among the latei Fatheis of the Church in the 
East it suffices to mention Theodoie of Mopsuestxa 
( (* A D. 428), an opponent of Oiigenisin, who main- 
tained that sin and its penalty weie both agents 
in the moial purposes of God as conducive bobli to 
self-knowledge and to repentance, and thus eftective 
foi the restoration of the wicked 
The current of Alexandiian thought came again 
to the sill face in the 9bh cent m the mmd of John 
Scotus Erigena { |‘ A D 877), in the foim of a pan- 
theistic theodicy, He predicts, at the conclusion 
of a complicated and somewhat inconsistent scheme, 
the absorption of all into the divine ; wickedness, 
death, and misery aie all transformed into good- 
ness, life, and blessedness , and the conswnmatio 
mundi xa that God is all in all.® 

In the period immediately preceding the Refoi- 
mation some foim of belief in universal salvation 
IS found in connexion with vex y various forms of 
doctrine and hte; e.^,, this belief is seen in com- 
bination with the Antinomianism of the Brethren 
of the Free Spiiit {q.v , ), and the fanatical asceticism 
of the Albanensian Cathari ^ 

3 , Universalism in Germany.— A ceitain pre- 
valence of UniversalisTO among tho Gei man Ana- 
baptists has been attributed to the infiuenoe of 
Hans Denk, scholar and mystic (1496-1527), hut 
hxs extant wiitings do not show that lie gave it 
any prominence in his teaching That the Ana- 
baptists were largely credited with such opinion is 
evident fiom cap. xvu, of the Augsburg Oofifessiou 
(1580), wheie there is foimal condemnation of the 
Anabaptists ^who believe that there will be an 
end of the pnmshments of the damned and the 
devils.’ 

At the end of the 17th cent, and tho beginning 
of the 18 th controvei^y was very rife on three 
points— the eternity of punJS!(mient,,tlie millen- 
, mum, and the restitution of all things Anumbei 
of the publications of this time, especially on the 
last-named topic, are embodied in a gx eat 'ymrk 
published in three volumes folio at Frankfort in 

8 7 ) hnsion 0 y 30, ^ Aiibiopnsus 


1701-10, entitled Mvirrifipiov diroKaracrTdcrfios Trdvrwv^ 
Oder das Geheiinniss dei IFteda bnnqunq alio 
Dinqe, compiled by Johann Wilholm Pefcei&eii 
(1G49-1727) Peteiben had been profes':>oi at 
Ilostock and a puuLunent divine of the Lutheran 
Clnu eh Ho was deposed fi oin ofheo in 1692, because 
of his having embiaced Univcisalist opinions, to 
which he had been conveited by Ins wife, Johanna 
Eleanoia von Merlaii She had been influenced in 
tins diiection before hei mam age by the wiitmgs 
of the English mystic, Jane Lead, whose oinmons 
were widely oncuiated in Geimany by hex di&ciples, 
who constituted the Philadelphian Society.^ 
Peteisen was a very volununous w liter, and both 
he and Ins wife contributed largely to the contents 
of the gieat compilation 

Fox many years after the appeal ance of Peteison’s 
woik a great number of writings, for and against 
the doctiine ot restoiation, weie published On 
the oithodox side appears the great name of Johann 
Loienz von Mosheim (1694-1755). On the othei 
side the most remaikable publication, m pei 
mauenoe and popularity, was the little woik 
entitled The JEva) lasting Gospel, winch, having 
run thiough many editions in Germany from 1700 
to 1746, was destined to achieve wide influence in 
America. It professed to he written by Paul 
Siegvolk, but it is known that the author’s xeal 
name was Georg Klein-Nxcolai,^ for which Paul 
Siegvolk iB a transpaient disguise, eflfected with 
the aid of Geiman, Latin, and Gieek 

Such subjects as eternal punishment were from 
this time open to latitudinanan tieatinent in 
Germany, but it lemained for F D. E Sohleier 
macher (1768-1834) to give to his contemporaries 
and successois a definite direction towards Univer 
sahsm, Among systematic theologians tho one 
who has most closely followed Schleiei macher 
{q V ) m his eschatology is the 2 Iurieh piofessor, 
Alexandei Schweizer (1808-88).* 

4 . Universalism in England. — It has been in- 
fer led, fiom a mandate of Simon Langhain, ai oh- 
bishop of Canterbury, dated 6 th Nov 1368,® that 
doctrines of imiveisal salvation, extending even to 
the salvability of devils, weie cm rent at thafc time 
in England, A number of opinions are condemned 
as erroneous, extending fiom the possible salvation 
of Saracens, Jews, and pagans to beliefs such as, 
eg, ^ it IS not possible that one should be damned 
foi original sm -Nvithoiit actual sin/ and that the 
nature of demons may not be esBenCially niepar- 
able. This mandate is addi essed to the Chancellor 
of the University of Oxfoid, and it is surely more 
probable that it intends to deal with the possible 
1 e-appearance of Oiigemstic speculation m academic 
disputations than with any populai advocacy of 
suoli views. 

The 42nd of the English Article b of 1553 has for 
its title * That all men shall not be saved at the 
length/ and it luns ; 

‘They also aie worthy of condemnation who ondeavour at 
this time to restoie the clangorous opinion, that all men, be 
th^ never so ungodly, shall at length he i^aved, when tliey have 
susoied pames for their sins a ceilain time appointed by God’s 
justice,' 

It IS generally admitted that this oondeinnation is 
directed against Anabaptist opuixons piomulgaled 

foreign refugees who had then recently come to 
England in large numbers and been permitted to 
establish churches Such doctnne is not attributed 
to the English Lollards, save probably in one docu- 
ment, viz. The Ffotestatio?h of^ tha Clergy of the 
Lower Eouse 'Withiu the Fromm' of Oantermry, 
with Declaraiion of the Faults and Abuses uohich 
heretofore ham ana now he within the same, mrthy 

1 See art PmumsHiPHTAiSQ, 

9H, It, Haofinto*ih, ‘Studieafn Ohrhtiau Eaohat^kgy/ m 
Fccp> 8th viii. 

« D Wilhme, Oonail%a . ' Magnce Bfttunnim et Xiiharmc&i 
PojqjjiiDn, lit 75^ ^ ‘ » 
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special Bejormation {15B6), wheiGj undei no 4, wo 
read 

‘Thai if theie be a place where they [souls departed] be 
punished, God is not yet boin, noi He that bhall redeem the 
world ' 

Here, obviously, not a docfcime of terapoiary 
punishinenfc, but one of no punishment at all, is 
condemned The letmn of foreign Piotebtants to 
their own countties on the accession of Queen 
Mary (1553) probably accounts for the withdiawal 
of the Articles 40, 41, and 42 

It would have been stiange if, m the geneial 
outhuist of the most diveise religious opinions 
fiom 1640 onwaids, the maintenance of universal 
salvation had not found a place Tt is warmly 
advocated in a little anonymous book entitled ’ 

* Divine Light, manifesting the love of God unto the whole 
world with the True Ohurch 

Wherein the holy Spirit of Truth manifesteth the Glory of 
God in Christ, exalting Ohnst, a Bpintual Ohxist, and All saving 
Jesus, shewing that Ohnst is a auie Foundation, and chief 
Corner Stone for all Spirituall building, unto the laising up 
lively hopes for all People to proceed in Beleeving thcgieate 
Mercies and loving kindnesses of our God in Christ, in whom 
God hath redeemed us his saints, and All, having wionght all 
things for UB, and all in Ohnst, wheiein wee aie made peifect 

Sent forth by the Minister of the Lord Jesus, whom He hath 
appointed hia seivant for the Good of All 

In bringing Glad Tidings of Good Things unto the whole 
Creation Esai 62 7. 18 

The Lord will worlce for the manifestation of his Truth In this 
his due time Punted in the yeai 1640 ’ 

The authoi does not deny that the elect aie found 
in every age, but they aie those who are chosen to 
Toclaim to the world geneial redemption and the 
oly covenant. It is evident that the woik 
attracted much attention, for m A Tedmiony to 
the Truth of Jesus Ghust as also against the 
Err ours. Bo esies and Blasphemies of the Time and 
the Toleration of them,. Inscribed hr/ the ministers 
of Christ within the Promnee of London, December 
14, 16 f/, wo find that the ‘eiiours against God^s 
eternal deciee of Election and Kemobation’ are 
taken verbatim from the Divine Light Under 
date 4th Feb 1646 the Loids and Commons put 
forth an Older for a day of public humiliation ‘foi 
the growth and spreading of Enors, Heiesies and 
Blasphemies,’ and among the ^eriois’ enumeiated 
are two, referred to Divine Light 

*(«) *'That God’s eternal election is of all men, one as well as 
another”, all shall be saved at last, both men and 

devils, and that they that deny it are the ^eat Antichust , that 
true faith is to believe it , and that though this Faith of geneial 
redemption were but in three peisons only m the world, it 
should be sufficient bo save all the rest of tho Creation.” ’i 

In the so called Biacomc Oidinance, passed by 
Parliament xu 164S, while demera of the Tiinity 
axe thxeatened witli death, those who maintain 
that all men shall be saved are deolaied liable to 
imprisonment. 

Another vigorous little tract, of six pages, 
written by Henry Hoin and published in 1653, 
deserves mention m connexion with the Divine 
Light, VIZ The Light of God spreading itself in all 
the dark Corners^ of the Earth , with glad Tx/dings 
to all People, with a Pestauration of all Things, 
and the Lyon^s Power overthrown 

At this time thiee men weie itinerating in the 
country, pi caching Universalism, and gathoi mg , 
small bodies of adheients They often preached 
in churches, but more fiequently challenged the 
clergy m public disputation after tho mannei of 
the ‘gifted brethien' of the army Those weie 
William Erbuiy (1601-54), Gen^ard Wmstanley 
(t 1652), and Eiehaxd Ooppm (f 1659), The last** 
named was frequently imprisoned •, iiia works 
largely consist of accounts of debates with hia 
clencal opponents and his judges. One of hia 
'Chief contentions is that theie may be redemption 
from hell, and in suppoib of this he argues that, in 
1 UoUhvdkC; loom, London, 1646, n* 6 ^ 


Biblical language, ‘ eveilastmg’ does not moan 
‘ endless ’ 

The latter point is elaboiated at length by 
Samuel Ricbaidson, a Baptist, in his woik entitled 
Of the Torments of Hell The Foundation and 
Pillars thereof discovered, searched, shaken and 
removed, with infallible Pr oofs, that fher e is not to 
he a Punishment after this Life, for any to endnr e, 
that shall never end, punted in 1658, and lepiinted 
m The Phoemx, ii [1708] In this liUle work the 
author cariies hmiself beyond the end pioposed, 
and convinces himself of the ultimate salvation of 
all men 

In 1661 appealed an anonymous tieatise entitled 
A Letter of Resolution concerning Origcn and the 
Chief of his Opinions, leprinted in The Phoenix, \ 
[1707]. The authoi was Geoige Rust, who m 1667 
became bishop of Tho more. His statement of 
Oiigen’s opinions is not meie exposition, but 
reveals the authoi as more than favouiable to the 
notion of univeiaal restitution 
A classic of UniveisaJist liteiatiire was being 
pioduced at this poiiod by Jeiemiah White (1629- 
1707), Fellow of Tiinity College, Cam budge, and 
chap! am to the Protectoi The book was not 
punted until 1712, and did not then beai the 
author’s name The title is The Restor ativn of all 
Things, ora Vindication of the Goodness and Grace 
of God, to he manifested at last in the Recovery of 
his whole Creation out of their Fall Rev xiv 6 
White appioaches his subiect from the piede&tina- 
iian side , hxs stylo is foioible, simple, and dignified, 
lemmding the reader ot the Camhiidge Platonists 
Isaac Barrow (1630-77) had alieady approached 
the subject from the Aimmian side in his seimons, 
nos 39-42, ‘ The Doctime of Universal Redemption 
Asserted and Explained.’^ 

Thomas Burnet (1635 ?-1715), Master of the 
Charterhouse, towards the end of his life, wioto 
a Datm treatise, de Statu Mortuorum et Resur- 
gentium, which he circulated m MS among his 
friends, strictly enjoining that it was not to be 
printed Aftei his death, howevei, it appealed m 
print (1727), and subsequently in an English trans- 
lation (1733) The author is perhaps not very 
clear as to the processes and stages by winch the 
soul aftei death arrives at the geneial resuirection 
and the last ]udgment, but he is unmistakably 
opposed to the doctrine of endless punishment. 
He maintains, hoyvever, that this doctuno should 
not he publicly discredited, but used as a deterrent 
from sm in popular teaching. 

Aichbishop Tillotson (1630-94) held that the 
Biblical language as to futuie punislnnent is to be 
legaided as a divine thieateniiig of wiath to come, 
which in God s meicy may not he literally realized 
The views of Geoige Cneyne (1671-1743) inclmed 
towards Univorsalism. 

Populai preaching of Umversahst doctrine had 
a brief success in London under the vigoious 
advocacy of James Belly (1720-78), He had been 
a convert of Whiteheld’s, and was foi some time a 
reachei among his adheients, hut he espoused tho 
octrine of a ‘ finished salvation ’ in Christ, main- 
taining that all sin and all suffering for sm had 
been accomplished and ended m the passion of 
Christ, and that mankind has therefore expiated 
all offence m the person of Christ, its coiporate 
head. The only offence foi which man is still 
aceoim table consists m the disbelief or the ignor- 
ing of this fact. Belly made a eonveit of John 
Munay, who in 1770 earned his dootiino to 
Amonca. 

Ellianan Winchester (1751-97) came from 
America m 1787, and m the following year 
;^blished The Universal Restoration Exhibited m 
Four Dialogues. He gathered a large oongrega- 
1 Worlss, London, 1830-31, iii 
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tion m Pailianient Couit, Londonj and 'vvaa «iuc- 
ceeded theie, on his retuiu to Ameiica in 1794, 
by William Vidlei (1758-1816), who had been a 
Baptist minis tei at Battle, and, on einbiacing 
Univeisalism m 1792, had been expelled, with his 
congregation, from the Kent and Sussex Associa- 
tion of Baptist Chinches Vidlei was not suceesa- 
ful in maintaining a laigo congiegation in London, 
but did gieat seivice to the cause he advocated by 
establishing in 1797 a periodical entitled T/ie 
UnLversalisi's MiSLCllanij^ which m 1802 became 
The Universal Theologital Magazine This con- 
tinued flora 1797 to the end of 1805, and was 
succeeded by The Monthly Repontory (1806-37), a 
valuable locoid of men and movements on the 
libel al side of the old dissent. 

Univeisalism, apait from any attempt at the 
oigamzation of a Chmch, found an advocate in Sii 
Geoige Stonhouse (i 1793), a Syriac scholai of 
eminence, who had spent much time in the ex- 
amination of Syriac MSS in Continental libiaiies 
Al Oxford he had been a member of the little 
band of Methodists over whom John Wesley pre- 
sided, nicknamed the Holy Club, and had main- 
tained, against his fellow-membeis, the doctiine 
of univeisal lestitution In later life he resided at 
East Bient, Soineiseb, and was much interested m 
a society formed in the neighbouring parish of 
Burnham and called the Buinham &ciety, ‘to 
study philosophy and polemic divinity and debate 
on the ditlerence of lelmious opinions, m biotheily 
love ’ The minutes of the society lecord dis- 
cussions on the pie-existence of souls and umvexsal 
lestitution ^ Stonhouse published (anonymously 
at Biistol m 1761) Ummrhal Restitution a Scripture 
DocU ine, and two subsequent volumes on the same 
subject in 1768 and 1773 

Anothei independent study is The Restitution of 
All Things * An Essay on the Important Purpose 
of the Universal Redeemer's Destination (1785), by 
James Blown, chaplain of the Biitish gaiiison at 
Savannah m the Province of Geoigia The author 
IS apparently quite unawaie of any efitbits or any 
books of purport similar to his own 

At the close of the 18th cent. Univei&alism 
began to spiead among English Unitarians John 
Piior Estim, of Biistol (1747-1817), published Dis- 
courses on Universal Restitution (1813), directed 
principally against the doctrine of the hnal anni- 
hilation ox the wicked. A moie generally mteiest- 
mg tieatment of the subject was put forth by 
T, South svood Smith (1788-1861), in ius Illu&tra- 
tions of the Divme Government (1816) 

David Thom (1793-1862), ministei of the Scotch 
Church, Rodney Street, Liveipool, having been 
licensed by the Pieshyieiy of Glasgow, was in 
1825 eensuied and suspended by that Piesbyteiy 
upon charges of heiesy, which, however, lay en- 
tirely within the sphere of Calvimstio doctime 
His adheients formed an independent congregation, 
which soon became known as Boiean Univeisalists, 
for Thom now espoused the doctrine of a ‘ finished 
salvation/ analogous to that of Belly, and con- 
structed on a distinctly Calvmistic basis. His 
works consisted of laborious and often paradoxical 
interpretations of Scripture, but in 1850 he le- 
pubhslied Jeiemiah White’s Restoration of All 
Things with a historical iirefaee. The Same year 
marked the appearance of a magazine, The tfm- 
versahstf edited by Bicliard Boe, to which Thom 
became a constant contributor, his efforts being 
largely devoted to restraining the Unitarian ten- 
dencies of contempoiary Univeisalism, especially 
in the United States.® 

Universalism has, at a later time, been approached 
from Various aides by writers within the Olmrch ot 

ctc.v ww pihiteci in lV 08 , 

2 D TJliojU, Bermiu until Memoir^ houdon, 1863. 


England, notably F W Fariai,^ Andrew Jukes,® 
and Alfred Giiiney 

5 Universalism in Scotland —As eaily as 1755 
ceitain small congiegationsin the Merse (Beiwick- 
shiie) which had been associated with the Beloimed 
Piesbyteiy (a bianch fioiii the Cameroman side of 
the Scottish Cuveuanteis) united in deciaimg their 
belief m ‘the boundless love of/lod and the um- 
veisal mediation of Ohiist ’ Peeling the need of a 
pastor, they solemnly set aside thiee young men 
considered fit foi the oflice, and, after a day of 
consecration and prayer, determined by lot which 
of the thiee should be leoogmzed as their pastor 
The lot fell upon James Puives (1734-95) This 
was m 1769 , and, as they desned to have direct 
lecouise to the Soiiptuies of the piophets and 
apostles as the somce of tiue knowledge, eeclehi- 
astieal and civil, Puivea was diiected to apply 
himself to the study of the original tongues, and 
for this pill pose went to the U luvei siby of Glasgow 
In 1776, many families of the oiigmal body having 
settled in Edinburgh, he was appointed pastor ov^er 
them, but did not relinquish his relation with the 
societies m the Meise. Puives having publicly 
advocated Univeisah&t views, his congiegation in 
1792 adojited the title of Univeisal Dissenteis 
Later, in 1813, it became geneially known as 
Unitanan In 1812 T Southwood Smith became 
mmistei of the congregation, the chaige having 
been vacant since the death of Purves. Buiing 
the period of his mmistiy he studied medicine, 
and, having graduated M D in 1816, became 
subsequently well known as a pioneer of sanitary 
leform. The congregation is now lepiesented by 
St Mark’s Chapel, opened m 1835 ^ 

Neil Douglas (1760-1823), who in 1809 seceded 
fiom the Belief Church, established Univeisabsb 
congiegations in Greenock and Glasgow, and 
preached in many other places Hia succeaaoi, 
William Woiiall (f 1828), continued his work, 
and congregations weie established m Glasgow, 
Greenock, Johnstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Falkiik, 
which unitedm anannualconfeience. H^uhiished 
thiee volumes of a periodical entitled The Gospel 
Gojnmumcator Pio oably a sui vival of his activity 
IS to be seen in the Univeisalist Church of Sten- 
housemun, Laibeit, the only congregation in the 
United Kingdom still bearing the title Universali&t. 

James Morison (1816-93) founded the Evangelical 
Union in 1843 on the basis of three umveisals : 
univeisal love of God, universal atonement of 
Christ, universal work of the Holy Ghost. De- 
claiing that the saciihoe of Ciiiist was for all men 
eveiywheio, Morison stops ^ short of universal 
salvation , the obstacle, in his view, is not, as in 
Amyraldism, the lack of special grace in the in- 
dividual, but ‘ unbelief, the only obstacle to salva- 
tion which the death of Christ has not lemoved ® ® 

6. Universalism m America,—The progress of 
Univeisalism in America has found a competent 
and judicious historian m Hiehard Eddyj hence 
its mam lines may he readily traced and succinctly 
stated. 

The first advocates of universal salvation were 
probably the Gorman Baptists, called Bunkers or 
Tunkers/ who weie settled in Geimantown, Pa., 
as early as 1719, and there established a church. 
They brought or imported Univeisalist books fiom 
Germany, and among them was The Everlasting 
Gospel i attiibuied to Paul Sjegvolk (see above) 
The translation and piinting of this, which may 

i :Stmiat Mope, Londttn, 1878. , 

I 2 Becom Meath and the MestiUilion of All Thinffs'^% 
London, 1887. 

8 Om Oathohe Inhoi itmoe in the Larger HopQf London, ISSS 

4 MS Register of MmxrteSi St, Marl's Chapel, Mdvhtmrghi 

and UistoTioal Account, printed in 19US. 

9 W. Adamfaon, Life ty the Dj. Jaxnes Moiison, Jjonclon, 

1898. p. 137. 

6 See art. SwQTS (Oiuisfcmu). ' ' 
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be regauled as the piimary document of Ameiican 
Umyersalisni, is piobahly due to the influence of 
(t de Benneville, wlio, aftei having suiieied 
peisecution for pieachmg Umveisahsm in Fiance 
and Geiinany, settled in Pennsylvania m 1741 
The title thus 

‘Thu lEveil isLing; Gospel^ coinumndud to he preached by 
Jesus Christ, Judge of the Luing and Dead, unto all (jreatures, 
Mtuk \vi 16 conceininp: the Eternal Redemption found out by 
him, wheicby Devil, Sin, Hell and Death, shall at last be 
abolished, and the whole Creation lestored to its pnmitlve 
Ruiitv , being a teatiinony against the pieaent Anti chustuin 
Woild Wufcten m German by Paul Siegyolk, and Uanslated 
into English by John S[echla] Germantown Punted by 
Oluibiophet Sower, mdccliii ’ 

Theie is abundant evidence that m the lattei half 
of the IStli cent. Umveisahsm was spreading 
widely in the Episcopal, Congiegational, and 
Presbytenan Ohuiohes Contioveisy was lOused 
especially by the anonymous publications of Chailes 
Chauncyj of Boston (1705-87), , Snlvaiiorb for 

all Mm (1782) But the organization of societies 
on a basis distinctly Univeisalist is due to John 
Muiiay (1741-1815), who, deseited on account of 
his Bollyan views by Ins foiniei fi lends m White- 
field’s Connexion, and biokcn by domestic afflic- 
tions, had detei mined to seek refuge and obscurity 
in the New World. The ship that boie him and 
was making foi New York was diiven by a storm 
into shoal water off tho coast of New Jersey It 
became necessary to land part of the caigo, and of 
this Mm lay was left in charge Wandeiing on 
shore, he came to a settlement called Good Luck, 
and met with its founder, an aged man named 
Thomas Pottei, who, in addition to his faini 
buildings, had built a meeting-house, and con- 
fidently expected that the Lord would send him a 
preach ei. He hailed Murray as the heaven-sent 
messengei of the gospel, and constiamed lum to 
preach An inaciiption on a gianite boulder now 
maiks the spot wheie Potter axidMunay met, and 
records that on SOth Sept 1770 Muiiay flist 
pieaehcd in America. For some time after this 
Murray itinerated as a preacher among orthodox 
Baxitists, until in 1774 he settled at Gloucester, 
I\Ias3 , with a congregation many of whom had 
been already influenced by the teaching of llelly 
Heie m 1779 some of these joined with Murray in 
a church covenant, this marks the eaihest form 
of oiganization among American Umveisalists, 
Murray’s latei miiiistenal life was spent in 
Boston, but at this time a new centie of Uni- 
vorsahst activity was formed in Philadelphia by 
the labour’s of Elhanan Winchester. Winoliestei^s 
followers, who were at first known as Univei&al 
Baptists, joined the adherents of Murray m organ- 
izing ‘The Fust Indexiendent Church of Christ 
commonly called Universalists.’ A convention, 
hold m Phdadelj)hia m 1790, drew up Articles of 
Faith and a plan of church government. The 
third of these Articles nins • 

*Wo believe that there ia One Aledlator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelleth all the fullues's 
of the Godhead bodily , who, hj giving himself a ransom foi all, 
hath redeemed them to God by his blood ; and who, by the 
lueiife of hiB death and tho efflaaoy of hia Spirit, will finally 
roHtoie the whole human race to happiness * 

Murray and hia adherents adopted these Articles 
XXI 1791, and subsequently altoieu thorn in a Rellyan 
directum. But the ^rersonai fiiend,ship of IVtuiiay 
and Winchestei could not aver t divergence between 
iheir folio weis; for, while Muri ay advocated a 
*froe and fmiBhed justification’ obiiamed at once 
by tbe expiatory aulleung of Christy and summed 
up in the woi'ds ^no future x>uniahnient,’ the 
adherents of Y'^iuf’hostei snspocied a perilous 
tendonoy to Antinommnwm m the^o views, and 
Winchester’s own toaclun|| included an elaborate 
eschatology involving a millennial reign of Christ | 
i with tho saints on earth, theii ascent into the 
' heavenly places,; the conversion of this world'into I 


a lake of fiie for the age-long puiuyhment of devils 
and wicked men, and the ultimate puiificalioii 
and elevation of both to final Hanctilication 

Anothei view which would appeal to lie more 
definitely Antmomiau m tendency than Mui ray’s 
was iJiopoiinded by Caleb Kich of Waiwiclv, Mass 
(1750-1821), and attained a certain local ascend- 
rincy Acooiding to this, as at the creation the 
soul was mseited into the mortal fiame, so now 
lYith each individual soul , it lemams untainted 
by the deeds and desiies ot the flesh, and at the 
dissolution of its mateiial envelope uses again to 
God m its oiigmal puiity ^ 

Notwithstanding these divergencies, it is le- 
luarkablc that in Aug 1803 the Convention of 
Gmveisahst Chuiohes of New England, held at 
Winchestei, N H , in which 38 societies weie 
lejiiesented, agieed upon a Piotes&ion ot Faith 
which IS still the standaid of American Univeisal- 
ism This, known as the Wincliester Piotession, 
is as follows 

‘ Ai tide i —We believe that the Holy Soiipfcurea of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a lovelation of the chaiaotei of 
God and of the clutv^ inteiest, and final destination of mankind 

Article li — We believe that thcie is one God, whose nature is 
Love, revealed in one IjOid Jesus Chiist, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally lestora the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness 

AiticlG lii —We believe that holiness and tine happiness aie 
inseparably connected, and that behevcia ought to be caieful 
to maintain order and piactiae good woiks , foi these things 
are good and ijrofitftblo unto men ‘ 

The general consensus marked by the Winchester 
Piofession piepaied the way for a new^ depaituie, 
and foi the commanding influence of a neAV leader 
in the peison of Hosea Ballou (1771-1852). He 
published in 1805 A Treatise on Atonement (subse- 
quently much le vised) This little work severed 
Univeisalism from its oiigins m Calvinism, and 
lifted it from contioveisy to a level of afliimation 
and coustiuction It sought to build up a theology 
on the one postulate of God’s univeisal and evei- 
lastmg love. Ballou finds the reality of atonement 
not in the appeasing of God’s wath and the recon- 
ciliation of God to man, but in the leconciliation 
of man to God. 

‘ To believe in any other Atonement than the putting off of the 
old man, with his deeds, and the putting on of the new man, 
which after God is meated in righteousness and true holiness, 
IS cainal miadedness and is death ’ ^ 

While he empliasizes God’s dealings with man in 
tliB way of moial discipline and letiihutive justice 
m the present life, and insists on the continuity of 
the divine judgment of the individual fiom day to 
day, he anticipates that death will in some way so 
quicken the poweis of the soul find enlighten all 
spiritual faculties that nothing that can be called 
penal lies before it in a futuie state Though he 
did not lay stress upon the doctiine of no mtuie 
punishment, hia iiiqilioit adheieuce to it had 
certain definite consequences, Ballou rejected the 
deity of Ohiist, and thus espoused Unitaiianism 
some years before it became dominant m the Con- 
giegational chuiehes of Boston But the Uni- 
tarians iveie strongly opposed to Ballou’s views as 
to death and the futuie life, and Channmg went 
so far as to say that Ballou ascribed * the powei to 
death of changing and puiifying the mind,’ thus 
‘bniying moral evil in the grave,’ Anothei con- 
sequence was what is known as the ‘ lies t oration - 
ist Contioveisy/ wdiich proceeded xntermittontiy 
irom 1817 uritii 1831, and led to an actual division 
Hi the Univorsalist body It began with a fiiendly 
eontrovei'sy between ifdsea Ballou and Edwaid 
Turner, published m a periodical called Th& Goapel 
Viaitant Ballou took tlio side of no future punisli- 
ment, but declared that at tlia(. time he was not 
absolutely convinced on the subject, 

1 Of. with this file view attributed to Helen BmrnB, Le, Maiia 
Bionte, h> her elfefcer, Oharlottc Brofttd, in oh, vi, 

A eahse an Atonemenf^t Boston, 1002, p, ISL 
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in 1822 a luithei stage was readied, in Avhich 
Jacob Wood, who wiote undei the name * Restora- 
tiomsb,’ gave evidence of the diheience of opinion 
which at this time prevailed in tlie Univeisahst 
body, and of the incompatibility of the two doc- 
times— VIZ that ‘ of univeisal salvation at the 
commencement of a futuie state’ and that ‘of the 
final re&toiation of all men by Jesus Christ,’ 
adding 

‘The doctrine which admils all chaiaofcera alike to heaven at 
death, 18 subversive of a ]u8t disbinolion between \utuo and 

VICO * 

This diveisity of opinion led to an actual schism 
In 1831 a number of Univeisahst churches formed 
the Massachusetts Association of Umveisal Re- 
storationists, which continued foi ten years. Thu 
gieat maioiity, including many who had a doc 
trinal aumity with the jRestoiationists, strongly 
disappioved of the secession The secedeis, while 
adopting the Winchestei Profession, alteied, in 
1833, the iiist clause of Ait m. so as to read . 

' We believe in a retribution beyond death, and in the neces- 
sity of faith and lepeutance ’ 

The ‘no futuie punishment’ creed disappeaied m 
1878 as the motto of Univeisalism, when the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston and its vicinity 
approved a declaration of faith, in which these 
woids occur 

‘ We believe that repentance and salvation aie not limited to 
this life Salvation, whether eifected here or in the 
future life, la salvation by (Jhrist, and {^ivei no wauant to the 
imputation to us of the “ death and glory*' theory ’ 

Art. IX runs . 

‘ Whatever differences m logard to the future may exist 
among U8, none of us believe that the hoiuon of eternitj will 
be relatively either largely oi for a long time overcast by the 
clouds of sin and punishnient, and m cominir into the enjoy- 
ment of salvation, whensoevei that may be, all the elements of 
penitence, forgiveness, and regeneration are involved Justice 
and mercy will then be seen to be entirely at one, and Qod be 
all in all ' 

Already foi many yeaia the objections to Uni- 
versalism horn the aide of the Unitaiians had been 
disappearing, as the views heie stated were gam- 
ing giourid among Umveisalists The Umveisal- 
ists, combining a liberal faith with an evangelical 
fervour, appealed to many whom the drier light of 
Unitaiiamsm did not reach, and without any 
foi mal alliance the two denominations have been 
constantly associated m social efloits and religious 
sympathy 

In 1903 a centennial meeting, held at Winchestei, 
N.H., le-aflirmed the Profession in its original 
form. In 1899 the following ‘comhtions of fellow- 
ship’ had been appended to Alt, in. in a geneial 
convention held at Boston 

‘ The acceptance of the essential principles of the Universal 
ist Faith, to wit i (1) The universal fatherhood of God , (2) the 
spiritual ftuthouty and leadership of His son, Jesus Ohrist, (J) 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revuiation fiom 
God ; (4) the certainty of just retribution foi sin , (6) the final 
harmony of all souls wich God.' 

The latest statistics of the Universalis t Church 
in Amexica record the names of over 600 recognized 
imniateis,^ and a still laiger number of paiishes 
and meeting-places; seven in Canada, some of 
w'Moh have fellowship with Univeisahst conven- 
tions in the United states There are numerous 
women’s missionary societies and mishion circles ; 
a regular mission is maintained in Japan, and a 
congregation has been formed in Cuba. Theie 
are also eight colleges, theological schools, and 
academies.^ 
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UNIVERSALITy.-i. Definition --The urn- 
vcisal IB defined by Aiistutle as ‘ whatevei may 
uatmally be luedicatcd of many things’^ oi ‘that 
IS called umveisal which natuially belongs to moie 
than one thing ’ ^ The unpoitant woid in these 
(led 1 rations is ‘ natuially ’ It is explained by the 
folloAVing 

‘I call that umveisal which belougi to the subieot, dis 
tilbntiveiy, Lssentuilly, and as it is wlmt it is’ , Mn sr holastic 
tenna, * which is true de omni, per rje, and quatenue ipsum ' 

By c/e urnni Ails to tie means ‘m eveiy case and. 
ahv ays ’ De onw i is inei ely the exiunierative oi 
collocUve umveisal Per se and q'ltatenu^ ipsuin 
explain the ‘uatmally ’ Theie are tuui feenses 
of pei se (1) when the predicate is pait of the 
definition ot the subject, (2) when the subject is 
pait of the dehmfion of the piedicaie, (3) that 
which IS not piedicated of any othei subject, (4) 
when the subject itself is the cause of the piedicate 
Aiistotle says the expressions p67 se and quatmus 
^psmn aie the same, but he seems to have in view 
pG9 se m the first and the second sense only , tor 
he has just said that whatevei is umveisal is 
mhoient in things necessarily, and subsequently 
he says that cveiy thing is inheient m eithei of 
those ways or accoiding to accident, but accidents 
ai e not necessary.^ This is what Aiistotle means 
by umveisal in the stuct sense — the piimaiy 
univeiaal, the umveisal as it occuis m mathe- 
matics, as when we say that triangles have then 
internal angles equal to two light angles, oi that 
two contiadictory piedioates, ‘ stiaight ’ oi ‘ cuived,’ 
imply the notion line 

Giote and Pi anti i educe tlio thud and fouith 
sen>ses to the first Uiote says of the tliiid ' 

‘The predicate must not be extra eflsential to the subject, 
nor attached to it as an adjunct fiom without, simply concomit- 
ant or accidental ' 

Of the fourth sense he says * 

‘The Ilka distinction holds m regaid to events’* some aie 
accidentally concomitant sequences, which may or may not bo 
reali.<ied (e g , o, flash of lightning ocouiring when a man is on 
his journey), mothers, the conjunction is necehsniy or causal 
(as when an animal dies under the sacrificial knife) ' o 

The eame identifications are made by Pi anti : 

The latter explains the third sense of pei se thus ‘ what is 
enunciated not in predicative maiinei ae piopcity, bub as 
individual substance, remains identical with itself in the 
multiphnty of possible predicates *0 

Pi anti expressly identifies the fourth sense of 
96 with the first The thud and fomlh aie both 
regaided as lesUng upon the activity of the creative 
concept and its necessary causality 
The meaning ot Aiistotle seems to be this. In 
oeitam cases attnhiites aie essentially conditioned 
by the nature oi the subject m which they are 
found, but we do not see this. The piedieates 
may not after ail be true de omni, Sinii laxly with 
regal d to events. The nature of the living thing 
may essentially condition the effect of the w'ound, 
bub after all it may not. Such ivounds may not 
be always fatal. We cannot, theiefoie, mah© such 
universals the basis of a demonstrative science. 
We do not see the primal y universais or the 
necessity which belongs to such tmiversals. 

This interpretation of Aiistotle, common to 
Pi anti and Grote, is in aceor<?ancB with the 
scholastic treatment of demonstration, eapeoially 
the dentomtratzo paf^issima. The property of 
iisibihtyas flowing^ fipm the defmi bum of man as 
a lational animal is an illustration of the thud 
sense of per se. Risibility was supposed to Iielong 
to man essentially. This is ceriainiy not r’vident 
in, itself and has led to an extremely diileient 
interpietation of Aristotle, put foni'anl by Baint- 
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Hilaire and Mansel With legaid to the third 
sense of per se, hotli mteipiet it as referring to the 
existence of the substance Samt-Hilane says 

‘ The individual substance is nevei necessary , and, moi cover, 
it is foi itself alone, and is never in a subject other than 
itself.' 

As to the fovutli sense he says 

* No wore does it carry in itself a character of necessity , thus 
in the example chosen by Aiistotle, there is no necessity that 
the man die by sti angulation , for there is a cioiNd of other 
totally difierent causes of death ' ^ 

This M^ould restrict the univerbal and the necessity 
it involves to the fiiet two senses of the woids^e? 
se Tn this restriction hlansel agrees with Saint- 
Hilaire, and puts foiward a theoiy of the deinon- 
stiative syllogism which limits it to the demonstia- 
tions of mathematics 

2 The two umversals. — The txuth is that 
Aristotle has two univeisah—the primal y uni 
veisal, where subject and piedicate aie oo-extensive 
and convex tible, which is characteriised by necessity, 
and anothei univeisal in which this is not the case 
In one passage he says 

‘ By universal, here, I mean that which is not convertible 
with its subject 

Hia object is to show that such a univeisal, unless 
li issues in a pumary universal, is valueless for 
science The univeisal m the strict sense belongs 
to mathematical science and other deductive 
sciences j the othei univeisal belongs to the uni 
formities of co-existence and sequence which 
expeiimental science investigates. Locke, Dug aid 
Stewait, and Mansel have regaided deductive 
science, especially matheniaties, as involving an 
essentially distinct logical proceduie fiom that 
of the inductive sciences, J. S Mill seeks to 
reduce mathematics to the inductive level 
Media3val thought and Platonism tend to enlaige 
the scope of demonstiation. The teaching of 
Anstotle is the same as that of Locke, Stewait, 
and Mansel. 

It is this distinction of the two universals which 
some latei logicians seem to have in view. Petius 
Hispamis distinguishes between predicahle and 
univeisal. Predicahle is affiimed ot many things, 
but univeisal exists m many things.® Others 
make the distinction turn upon whether in the 
pioposition we tell of the subject qmd stt or quale 
stt — what it is 01 what are its attributes or 
chaiacteia. Accoidmg to tins, that only is a 
univeisal which is predicated of infeiioi masses ; 
but a predicahle which js also predicated of co- 
oidinate classes would not be a univeisal There 
are thus five piedicables, but only two universals— 
genus and species,'* 

3. The problem of universals, — The above 
doctrine of universals consideis the universal as 
its natuie is aheeted by the precise relation in 
ivhich the predicate can stand to the subject m 
a proposition , and the distinction of universals 
whicii it sets up affects the consideration of uni- 
veisals taken in then* widest sense The most 
difficult pioblem lelating to universals — a pioblem 
still unsettled — is that concerning their existence. 
Do they exist only in the mmd? If outside the 
mmd, where ’ Are they mere names ? 

4, Plato and Anstotle. — 

‘Two things, says Aristotle, *Hiay be faiily asoUbed to 
Socratea—inductiVQ aiguments and universal definition, both 
of which are concerned with the stai ting point of science 
But SooiateS did not make the universals or the definitions 
exist apart J his successors, however, gave them separate 
existence, and this was the kind of thing they called Ideas 

IX Barbh61emy Salnt-Hilaire, Xrogique d*An8tot6 tradmte 
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‘They at the same time tieat the Ideas as universal substances, 
and again as separable and individual That Una is not possible 
has been shown before The reason why those who say the 
Ideas aie universal combined those two views m one, Is that 
they did not make the Ideas substances identical with aensihle 
things They thought that the sensible paiticulars weie in a 
state of flux and none of them remained, but that the univei^ial 
was apart from these and different And Sooiates gave the 
impulse to this theory, as we said befoie, by means of his 
definitions, but he did not separate them from the paiticulais , 
and m this he thought rightly, m not separating them ’ 1 

Those lemarks of Anstotle aie aimed at the 
Platonic theory of Ideas— the fcheoiy as expounded 
in the earlier dialogues Whether 111 the later 
dialogues the Platonic tlieory undergoes a change 
wo snail consider below Anstotle knows ot no 
such change Plato’s theoiy as conceived by 
Aristotle is as follows 

Plato supposed that theie existed, besidis the induidnal 
things of seribe, which aie continually changing and passing 
away, another kind of beings, apart from matter and movement, 
vvhiLn he termed Foiins 01 Ideas, by paiticipation in which each 
individual and sensible thing is made to be what it is These 
Ideas are eternal and self subsisttnt Material things paitici* 
pato in them, and are copies of the Ideas, which m themselves 
exist in an intelligible region apart nom the woild When we, 
on perceiving sensible things, form geneial concepts, we, 
according to Plato, revive by reminiscence the iccollectlon of 
the Ideas, with which we were familial m a pievious state 
What we terra a geneial concept is the Idea in its subjective 
existence as an mtelhgible form m our intellect Archei 
Butler^ and others have distinguished the Platonic Idea from 
the general concepts of the undei standing , but this separation 
IS rejected by Bomts; and Zeller 8 

Whatever may he thought of this theory, it is 
remaikable that the most essential objections to 
it have been brought foiwaid by Plato hinifaelf in 
the JPannemdes 

‘ Perhaps,' says Jowelt, ‘ theie 15 no passage in Plato showing 
greater metaphysical power than that m which ho assails his 
own theory of Ideas The arguments aie nearly, if not quite, 
those of Anstotle ' 4 

The ditliculiies — how without division 01 multipli- 
cation the Ideas can paitioipate m the many, oi tho 
many m the Ideas , the necessity of a still higher 
universal to unite the Idea itself with its corre- 
sponding phenomena , the so-called third-man 
aiguinent, most serious of all, the uselessness of 
Ideas for knowledge, arising from their dis- 
connexion with oui minds and with phenomena — 
are lieie set forth. 

‘The poiplexifcies,' says Jowett, ‘ which surround the one and 
many m the epheie of the Ideas aie also alluded to m tho 
Philebus, and no answer is given to them Nor have the> evei 
been answered by any one else who separates the phenomenal 
from the real 

Tills statement may be allowed to stand, but 
the question arises. Did Plato sepaiate the 
phenomenal and the leal, 01 did he unite them’ 
The answer is He did both ^Sepaiatioii’ is a 
cafcegoiy of the spatial and temporal Tlie Idea 
IS spaceless and timeless,® yet it does not exist in 
total aloofness fiom phenomena It is in this 
way that we answer the difficulties which have 
been raised in this connexion, and which have led 
to the theory of a * later Platonism.’ There is in 
reality no essential change The force of these 
objections — peihaps deiived from the Megaiie 
school, peihaps pressed home by Aiistotle — was 
no doubt felt by liiin, But what happened in this 
case IS what in such cases always happens. The 
old point of view is retained and an ettoit is made 
to show that it answeis the new questions In 
tins lespect there is a stixkmg pai’allel between 
the latex philosophy of Plato and that of Fichte. 
Oiigmally, in Ficlitc, the Ego projects from itself 
a imreiy phenomenal worid, Seliellmg showed 
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that thewoild in its turn pioduces the Ego, and 
thus Huined ovei a leaf ’in the history of philo- 
sophy The Absolute is in the world, therefoie, 
as well as in the Ego Fiohte in his latei philosophy 
seeks to show tliat Ins Absolute — the Ego, puie 
Being — tiie active living powei in phenomena 
In the Philehu^f Sophist , and Timceus Plato does 
the same* The Idea is spaceless and timeless, but 
neveitholess one with mind and life and powei in 
the phenomenal woild 

It IS just m this that the change wrought in 
the philosophical standpoint by Aiistotle consists 
He denies the tianscendent existence of the Idea 
01 umveisal, and places it in the composite woiid 
of matter and foim The world thereby ceases to 
be meiely phenomenal Mattel itself becomes 
feometliing positive It is no longei a meie 
negativity The centie of giavity has passed 
fiom the ideal to the leal woild Both Plato’s 
and Aiistotle’s doctimes have been called lealism. 
Both adiuii the leality of the Idea oi Form, but 
m Plato it IS a leality above the world, m Aiistotle 
in the uoild Aristotle i ejects the detached 
existence of the universaL lie holds that the 
suhjectne concept is related to the objective 
reality, but in place of the tianscendent existence 
of the Ideas, in contradiatmction to individual 
objects, he legaids the Essence or Foim as im- 
manent in the things. The precise nature of this 
immanence, in Aiistotle, has been a niattei of 
dispute, Accoiding to Hamilton/ he has been 
viewed as ‘ a Kealist, a Conceptualist, and a 
Nominalist, m the ati iciest sense ’ The ques- 
tions at issue aie formulated by Porphyiy thus 
whethei geneia and species do leally exist in 
natuie, or in meie conceptions only, whether, if 
existing, they aie bodies or mcorpoieal; whethei 
they aie inherent in the objects of sense oi dis- 
joined fiom them/ Even though Aristotle 
bi ought down the Idea fiom its supei -celestial 
spheie and embodied it in things, it still has an 
existence in the Divine Being, the Form of Foinis 
If the Divine Mmd he one with things, ^ e , if 
Aiistotle be mtoi))ieted pantheisticaliy, we have 
still the questions as to the uatuie of this union — 
the unity and nmltiijiicity of the Idea If the 
Divine Mind be dilleient iiom things— i s , if he 
be interpieted theistically — the Idea has a tran- 
scendent existence, if nut m itself, still in the 
Divine Mind wdmie the unification of the Idea 
lies; and %vhat is the natuie of it is the subject 
of tlio gieat controversy between nominalism and 
leahsm in the Middle Ages. The difficulty con- 
sists m tins; that, if the umverfoal is meioly 
something lepeated over and ovei again, in in- 
dividuals, then geneia and species jfall asunder 
into meicly lesenibling individuals, essential com- 
munity of nature is denied ; but, if such repetition 
bo 1 ejected, and the universal be consideied as 
some one thing throughout the individuals, then 
the pluiality becomes meiely phenomenal and 
iiJusive. Extieme lepresentatives of lealism, like 
William of Cliampeaux, held that the universal 
exists foi itself as a universal in individual things, 
and weie thus led into pantheism/ 

5 * Moderate reahsm — In the moderate realism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas we have a fusion of Aristo- 
telian and Platonic lealism St* Augustine had 
already interpreted Platons Ideas as the thoughts 
which God had of things before He oieated them. 
St Thomas Aquinas admits the existence of the 
universal or the Form in a tlireafold sense, ante 
rem, m re, axid^post rmn*^ The universal ante rem 
corresponds^ to the Platonic Ideas, understood as 
archetypal ideas in the mmd of God — the patterns 
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in the Divine Intellect attei winch all things weie 
made With legard to the univeisal in ox a 
parte the univeisal natuie does not exist as 
the same in the individuals as it exists m them 
objectively. It is only alike m them We, m 
oui consideiation of it, icgaid it as a unity oi 
community of natuie, as one and the in all. 
The univeisal natuie exists as a univeisal, m the 
human intellect, by viitue of ifs poAvei of recog- 
nizing the common natuie This is the univeisal 
post res But, if the univeisal, as univeisal, existb 
thus only in Tihe act of lecogmtion in the mind, 
we seem to be impaled on tiie dilhculty of Pai- 
meaides, whidi he put to the youthful Sociates, 
and which is hiiefiy this What then is this com- 
mon natuie which is known by the mind’ Modei- 
ate realism answers this question by its doctiine 
that univeisalb aie fundamentally in things 
‘ Umveisaha sunt foimalitei in mente funda- 
nientahter in lebus ipsis ’ 

*To the univeisal nature thus fundamentally taken, it does 
not essentially belong-, to be one oi manj , m the iniellect oi ouc 
of the intellect, in individuals or outbide them, communicable 
to a xiuraher oi incommunicable u 


If w^o pondei on this univeisal, we shall not find 
it so veiy difieient from the timeless and spacelesb 
Idea of the Philebus and Sophistes, At any late, 
it approaches the conception by which Plato 
sought to allay the difiiculties and doubts he 
himseli laised m the Parmenides. 

6 . The Scotist formalism. — It was almost in- 

evitable that this doctiuie, placing at the loots of 
things an Essence oi Foini in itself subject to no 
individualizing conditions, should beget a new 
form of realism. This is piecisely what did 
happen, Duns Scotus distinguishes eaiefully 
betiveen the unity of an individual and the unity 
of a univeisal natuie The last he conceives 
almost aa certain modem logicians conceive the 
unity of a vaiiable in a propositional function. 
The univeisal appeals m the paiticulai indnidual 
things, but it is appiehended as universal by the 
understanding, In itself it is neither partioulai 
nor universal, but just what it is. It is something 
antecedent to univeisahly and parti culaixty, but, 
as antecedent m itself, mdmeient to either ^ 
This 13 what distinguishes the lealism of Duns 
Scotus from the eailier lealisui of Bexnaid of 
Chartres or William of Chainpeaux, that uni- 
versals are nob appieliended as actu such in ob- 
jective reality ^ This would be to i educe them to 
individual unities , oi, lathei, numerically the 
same natuie would peivade the individuals In 
the system of Buns Scotus a pmuitive universal 
unity — matter — is piogiessively pluialized and 
individualized by foim, almost as a single thiob 
of Beigson’a tlan vital is bioken mto its manifold 
leverbeiations in natuie Each thiob, howevei, 
IS in Scotus a system of unities j and it is evident 
that these umversals, if they are neither to be 
piuiahzed m the individuals nor consolidated mto 
a single being in a leal univeisal, miist be con- 
ceived as passing over into tho individuals, and 
yet as each aetaining its own unity m them. This 
IS the view that untterlies the dootiine of formal- 
ism elaborated m tho Scotist school Universality 
is thus conceived as in the things, not by a dis- 
tinction of reason, as moderate realism wonla hold, 
not by a disHnetio realu, as extieme lealisni 
would hold, hut by a formal distinction, which 
still allowed it to be identified with the series of 
individual things. ^ ^ 

7 . The realism 0 / Francis de Mayroms*— It is 
obvious that such a view approaches veiy close to 
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tliQ doctiine which regards the universal as such 
as existing m things, and, if we regard this uni 
versal m numeiically one with the universal as 
contemplated by the Bivine Mind, we are in 
danger of being led Imclc to a pantheism such as 
was actually held by Bern aid of Chaities If now 

we aie to escape such pantheistic conclusions, 
theie IS one, and only one, way of escape within 
the same geneial •^lomt of view • it is to give tiie 
universal a self existence, as Plato did, independ- 
ent of tho Divine oi any mind This step was 
taken by the greatest of the disciples of Scotus — 
Fiancis de Mayronia delations aie divided by 
Mayionis into 7elahones seeundtem esse and 7cla- 
tiones secundnm dici The foimei aie between 
things which m their entire being fall under the 
category of lelation , the lattei aie between things 
which, taken by themselves, aie absolute, but aie 
understood with lefeience to something else and 
remain entitatively distinct from the i elation into 
which they entex i This coriesponds to what has 
been recently called the monistic and the mona- 
distic view of lelations To Mayioms, howevei, 
it IS a classification of lelations, not of theoiies 
about relation Such relations aie moieovei real, 
not nieie 7'claHones i'atio7iis, and have a being 
distinct fiom the existence of the things between 
winch they exist The i elation between the 
subject and object of knowledge xa so distinct from 
its terms that it exists separately — fiom which it 
follows that ideas are veiitable entities. ^ Uni- 
voisals m themselves tlierefoie exist neithei in the 
soul noi m things. They are not a something as 
against another something ; but they are some- 
thing as against nothing oi as against a meie 
mode 01 mannei of being They are eternal in 
the negatne sense of being timeless. They aie 
not necesaary, nor are they contingent. They 
have an intelligible being from themselves essenti- 
ally distinct from God. With Duns Seotus, 
Mayxonis distinguishes hetivecn esse essenhee and 
esse existentire It is the lattei esse that comes 
fiom God. To the same kind oi being— 
essenticB — belongs ilie m tmum p7 inci^ium com- 
phccu7ni a.e. the pimciple of contradiction, ivhich 
lie regal da as a hypothetical copulative proposi- 
tion ® In all this we may see in Fiancis de 
Mayronis a mediaeval ‘neiv leahst.* 

8, Nominahsm. — The lealism of the Scotists 
tends towaids pantheism or else to the setting up 
of uncreated entities independent ot the Divine 
Mind The only othei comse is to identify com- 
pletely the universal with individual things, ^ e 
to give lip the universal .as such, to recognize only 
individual things— tho doctxine of nominalism it 
has been sometimes questioned whether medieeval 
nominalism is leaily noramalisni and not lather 
conceptualism. With regard to the early nominal- 
ism, it IS haid to put any other inteipietation on 
the opinion attributed to lloscellinus by Anselm, 
that univ ei sals ai e fla,tiis vocis^ His pupil Abelard 
IS supposed to have appi cached moie nearly to 
the conceptualist stanapoint But what is cited 
in suppoit of this points really the other way. 
Abelaid bases Iris view on that definition of the 
nuiveisal Which is given by Aristotle and quoted 
at the beginning of this aiticlOi and which is 
bated on the proposition What Abelard seems 
to mean is that the universality arises fiom the 
univeisal statements we are able to make, and 
not from anything intiinsic in the thing. This 
metaphysical' denial implicitly t.arrieswith it the 
1 0] eebiott of conceptualism. And the same implici t 
rejection must be attributed to Occam, although 

1 StdelcI, ii. 869 
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Hamilton says that ‘the latei Nominahsts, of the 
school of Occam, weie leally Conceptualists ^ ^ 
Occam’s doctiine is called * teimmism ’ The cow- 
ceptus 18 id quod te^niinat aitum %7iteUiqe7idi 
This IS not something that exists subjectively in 
the mind, but something that exists ob'iecUmly 
The umveisality is not theiefoie something in the 
^mmd, but xs the lesult of tlie act of the mind by 
'which it gives signification to the teim It is in 
accoi dance with tins that he claims foi nuclei - 
standing an intuitive knowledge of objects of 
sense, rejects species se%s\lnUs and species intel- 
hgibiliSt merges the %)itellectus possibilis in the 
mtellectus aqens ^ 

9. Modern philosophy, the psychological 
problem. — All the pioblems of modern philosophy 
have been set to it by niedi.uval philosophy. The 
problem of the umveis.ils is no exception The 
schools of Aquinas, Seotus, and Occam piesent to 
modem philosophy a problem which had to be 
solved psychologically What constitutes the 
community ot natuie between geneial thoughts 
within us and things outsnle us’ We have seen 
that, metaphysically, philosophy has been diiven 
in Occam to give up the belief in a common nature 
m things 

(1) Hobbes — In modem philosophy we find the 
psychological consequence in Hobbes The idea 
of a common nature in thoughts is given up 
Thoughts aie as individual as things ‘Theie is 
nothing,’ says Hobbes, ‘umveisal but names 

(2) Locloe — To Locke, on the othei hand, all 
knowledge consists m the perception of the agiee- 
ment or disagi cement of ideas Names can be 
geneial only if they stand foi geneial ideas 
Locke has been termed a nominalist It has even 
been stated that he could he mteipieted as a 
lealist. But, if conceptualism means finding the 
universal in the idea, then Locke is what he has 
been generally considered, a conceptualist* 

According to Locko, ‘ the inind makes tho particular ideas 
received from paiticular objects to become geneial bv 
considenng them as they are in the mind, such appeal ances, 
separate fiom all other existences, and the ciroumatances of 
real existence, as lime, place, 01 any other concomitant ideas 
This IS called abstraction, wheieby ideas taken fiom parbioul ir 
beings become geneial representations of all of the same kind, 
and their names geneiaJ names, applicable to whatevei exists 
conformable to such abstract ideas ‘General ideas are 
Actions and contrivances of the nund, that carry diflloulty with 
thorn, and do not so easily offer themselves as wc aie apt to 
imagine For example, does it not require some pains and skill 
to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet none uf the 
moat abstiaot, compiehensive, and diAloulb), tor it must be 
neither oblique nor leotangle, neithei equilateial, equicnira! 
no* scalenon , but all and none of these at once? Xn effect, it 
is aometlnng imperfect, that cannot exist, an idea v'heitm 
some paitaof several diffeient and inconsistent ideas are put 
together 

(3) Berkeley — This doctiine Berkeley, the pio- 
tagonifet of modern uommahsm, attacked m the In- 
troduction to The Frincijile^ of Human Knowledge, 

* Whether otheia have this wondeiful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can toll For myself I And indeed I have 
a faculty of imagining, or repiesentiiig to mjself, tho idea of 
those particular tilings I have peioeivea, and of vanously com- 

S ounding and dividing them I can imagine a man with two 
eads , or the upper parts of a man Joined to the body of a 
horse I can consider the hand, tho oyo, the noso, each by it 
self abstracted or separated fiom the leat of the body But 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have somepai' 
tioular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of a man that X 
frame to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, 01 a 
tawhy, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a, middle* 
Sized man 1 cannot by any effort of iliought conceive the 
abbtiact idea above desci ibed And it is equally impoesiblo foi 
me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct from the bod> 
moving, and wXilch la neither swift nor slow, curvilinear nor 
leotilinear, and the hko may be said of all other abhtiact 
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gLheial ideas wlmtsoevei To be plain, I own miaelf able to 
absluufcin out sense, as when I ouribidei some paiticular parts 
01 qualities separated fiom othois, with which, though they aie 
united m some object, jet it is possible thej may leally exist 
without them But I deny that I can abatiact from one another, 
01 conceive sepaiately, those qualities which it la impossible 
should evist ao separated , oi that I can fume a geneial notion, 
by absti acting fiom particulais in the niannei afoieaaid— which 
last are the two pioper acceptations of abt,t'faLUon 'i 

Beikeley explains piecibely what lie means by 
univeibality . 

‘ It IS, 1 know, a point muoh insisted on, that all knowledge 
and demonsti ation are about universal notions, to which I full} 
agree But then it does not appeal to me that those notions 
aie formed by absti action in the mannei picmised — umi>ersahty^ 
bO far as I can conipiehend, not consisting in the absolute, 
positive nature or conception of anything, but in the relation it 
beaiB to the paiticulais signiflcd or represented by it , by virtue 
wheieof it is that things, names, or notions, being in then own 
neitvire pa? ticulai , aie rendered univeisal '2 

In the edition of 3734 he says 

‘ And here it must be ac'knowledged that a man may ootmder 
a Jlguie merely as tiiangulai , without attending to the par 
ticular qualities of the angles oi relations of the sides So Jar 
hp may ababaot But this will never pi ove that he can fiame 
an abstract, geneial, mconsistonb idea of a triangle In like 
manner we may consider Peter so fai forth as man, or bC far 
forth as animal, without flaming the forementioned abstract 
ide i, either of man or of animal , inasmuch as all that is por 
ccivcd ifl not coiisideied ’S 

(4) Ihmic — Beikeley’B dootiine on this subject 
was pronounced by Hurno to be ‘ one of the gieatest 
and most valuable discoveiies that have been made 
of late yeais m the lepubhc of letters/ and ho 
believes that be himself adopts it, but Hume’s 
view was essentially diffeient. Berkeley had said 
that all geneial names signify inclilleiently a gieat 
numbei of paiticulai ideas Hume attributes to 
him the opinion 'that all geneial ideas axe nothing 
but paitioulai ones, annexed to a ceitain teim, 
which gives them a more extensive signihcation, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other in- 
dividuals, which are smular to them/*^ This is 
Hume’s own doctime* He holds that the idea 
befoie the mind is always some particulai idea, 
Absti act ideas are in themselves individual, hut, 
when we have found a resemblance among seveial 
objects, we appljr the same name to all. The 
name, being applied to othei individuals, different 
in some lespects from the idea we have first on 
hearing it, does not revive the idea of all these 
individuals, but the custom of applying the name 
to them and a readiness to suivey any of them, 
which pioduces any othei individual one for which 
we have occasion It is cleai that Hume difleis 
from Beikeley in this, that he does not lecognize, 
as Beikeley did, the powex the mind has of regard- 
ing the indivKlual idea as lopiesenting and stand- 
ing for the class to winch it belongs In Hume 
the idea is particular, and only possesses the powei 
in association with the name of calling up other 
partioulai ideas. The nominalist docUme, as it 
appears m Berkeley and Hume lespectively, 
determines the countci-conceptualist dootiines of 
Held and Brown. 

(5) contends that Beikeley unwill- 
ingly or unwarily grants all that is^ necessary to 
support abstract tind general conceptions . 

*If a man may conaider a ilffure metely as triangular, ho 
must have somo conception of this object of his conamoration ; 
for no man can consiuer a thing which he does not conceive. 
He baa a oonoepbion, therefore, w a triangular %ure, meiely as 
BU<‘h I know no moi e that is meant by an absti act g:eueral 
conception of a triangle ‘ ‘ Hi v'ho Considers Peter so far foith 
uu man, oi so far foith as animal, must ooneeive the meaning; 
of those abatiact general words wan and ammal, and he 
who conceives the meaning of them ha-i an abstract general 
conception 

(6) Broicft.— According to Broww, the feeling of 
icsemblance in certain resyocts in the fciue general 
notion, oi geneial idea, as it liae been properly 

1 Berkeley, }Vo?Ih\ ed, Fiasor, i 24^ 
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called, winch tho conesponduig geneial toiin 
expie^ses ^ Biown holds that between the peicep- 
tion of two 01 inoie objects and the invention and 
employment of the geneial beim theie must use in 
tho nimd an mteivenmg geneial notion of ic&eni- 
blance, the feeling oi notion of tho lesemhlanco 
being immediately subsequent to the peiception It 
IS the omiasion ot this stage of the jnocoss that con- 
stitutes in Ins view the euoi of the nominalists 
Thus, as Keid regaids the povvei of consulciing a 
fignio meiely as tiiangulai, oi Petci meiely as man, 
as a pi oof of having the ahstiiict and geneial con 
ceptxon, so Hi own legaids the cucuinstdin-o of felt 
resemblance between two oi inoie objects as the 
geneial notion of such objects Biowu has boeii 
ciiticized by Hamilton, hut J S Mill in his Lo^ic 
has been influenced by Biown’a view “ 

(7) James Mill —James Mill held that a general 
idea IS that of a combination ot individuals holong- 
ing to the class The woi d ‘ man ’ calls up the idea'=^ 
of an mdehnite numbei of individuals The name 
‘ man’ is the name of eveiy individual and of the 
whole oombmation.3 This contounda general and 
collective teims 'Tiee’ does not mean a wood 

(8) Hamilton — According to Sir IV Hamilton, 
tho opposing paities are leally at one 'ITie whole 
controveisy aiises fiom not distinguishing the 
images of sense and the unpicturahle notions of 
intelligence The solution depends on the distinc 
tion exxiressed in Geiman by the teiins Begnff and 
Anschauunq The images ot the imagination, 
winch weie what Beikeley and the nominalists 
meant by ideas, are individual ^ 

If it weie only this distinction that was wanting, 
the coutroveisy would have ended long ago, Not 
to mention the schoolmen, the distinction wa^ 
pre^-ent to Berkeley himself*® The really im 
poitunt question is/What is the relation between 
thought proper or puie intellection and imagina- 
tion? Is the image always neces^aiy to the 
lealization of the concept ? Hamilton held that it 
was 


* The concept I say, cannot, if it leniam a concept, that 

18 a uuiver^l attribution, be repieaented in uimginatlon j but, 
except it be represented in iniaginulion, it cannot be applied, ic 
any objoot, and, except it be so applied, it cannot bo realised in 
thought at all 

This IS what Hamilton toimed tho ‘relativity of 
concepts/ 

(9) J, S, M%ll — Whon this mew of the lelativ- 
ity of the concept to the image is adopted, tlieie 
IS but little diflfeienc© between the conceptualism 
of Hamilton and the nonunalifem of J S» Mill. 


Accoidmtj to Mill, *Wa have only complex ideas of objects 
in the conciete but we aie able to attend exclusively to ooi tain 
paits of the concrete idea and by that exolnsivo attentioia, we 
enable those parts to determine exclusively the course of our 
thouKhta as subsequently called up by association , and are m 
a condition to can s on a train of lueditation or reasoning: relat 
ing to those parts only, exactly ae if ive 'wei'eaWo to conceive 
them separately fiom the rest ^ ? 

The disUnction between Hamilton’s view and Mill’b 
thus reduces itself to that of ‘ a potential univei- 
sahty as against an univeiBal potentiality,’ hut m 
neither wntei la there an attempt to account for 
or to show the neoessity of the relativity of the 
concept or, what is the same thing, the power of 
a partial consideration of an ulea to lead out 
beyond it. 

(10) Mansol — A diifeient view of tlie relation 
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between the concept and the image is taken by 
Mansel ; 

* I see lying on the t^ble before mo a nuinbei of shillings of 
the same coinage Examined seveially, the image and bupei- 
scriplion of each is undistinguishnble from that of its fellow , 
but m viewing them side by side, space is a necessaiy condition 
of my pei ception , and the difterence of locality is sufiioient to 
make them distinct, though sunilai , individuals The same is 
the cise with any lepresentative image whether in a mirror, in 
a painting, oi m the imagination waking oi di earning It can 
only be depicted ab occupying a ceitain place , and thus as an 
individual, and the representation of an individual It is feme 
I cannot sav it represents this paiticular com lathei than that , 
and consequently it may be cousldeied as the representative of 
all, su< cessivel} but not simultaneously To find a repi esenta 
tive wJiu'h shall embrace all at one e, I must divest it of the con 
ditioii of occupying space If we substituto Time for Space 
tho same lemarks will be equally applicable to the objects of 
oui internal conbciousness.'! 

Mansel seems thus to have thought that the concept 
emhLaGe& all objects under its simultaneously. 
But, if this weie so, it would be a collective, not 
a geneial, concept In the case selected — the 
shillings — the image may be legaided as identical 
with the concept, and this image and concept aie 
alike indifl’eiently lepiosentative of any shulmg 
As Hamilton says 

*The whole generality [of concepts] consists in this— that 
though we must veaUae them in thought under some singular of 
the class, wb may do it under an) * ^ 

{\\) FiobUm of the syntheUc power of the con- 
oept, Hcqel and Lotze — This, liowevei, laises the 
iinpoitant question of what is meant by ‘ realising 
undei ’ Maii'^ers doctrine is that the concept, to 
become umveisal, must bo divested of all present 
1 elation to the image The latter is only called in 
to verity its possibility , The existence of such 
imageloss thought has been the aubjeet of import- 
ant investigation by J Watt ana otheis oi the 
Wuizhurg school ^ Without onteiing into the psy- 
chological inquuy, it may be pointed out that theie 
must be some element in the concejit by which it 
relates itself to the image and some element m the 
image by which it corresponds to the concept 
Many are inclined to hnd this element in tendency 
oi Will, as that which gives vitality and meaning 
to the concept. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that will is will, and tendency is tendency, 
only tUiough the concept. We have already re 
maiked that Hamilton did not attempt to explain 
the relativity of the concept It is nevertheless 
the underlying problem of his * law of the condi- 
tioned * and ^ conditions ot the thinkable systemat- 
ized,* It may bo said to be the fundamental 
principle of flegei*s Logic And it is precisely 
this feature of the concept as a sort of intuasuscipi- 
ent pixnciple that Lotze has m view when he 
says 

‘ Of the ti ue univprsal, on tho other hand, which contains the 
rule foi the entire foiraatlon of its species, it may rather be 
said that its content is always pieoiaely as izch, the sum ol its 
maikfl precisely as great, as that of its species themselves ; only 
that the iinlveisal concept, the genus, contains a number of 
maiks in a merely indefinite and even universal foim, these 
are lepiesented in the species by definite values or partiouhir 
chaiai terisations, and finally in the singular concept all m- 
dofinitenesH vanish es, and each universal mark of tho genus la 
replaced by one fully detennmed in quaiitiiy, mdiviauallty, 
and relation to others 

In the last ehaptei of the Po^^erior Analytics 
Axisfcoble asseifcs the existence of a faculty — the 
organ of pnmaiy tiuths, the basis of demonstra- 
tive soienco— by means of which reason can pierce 
the objects of sense and penetrate to the universal 
and the cause The whole of medisoval philosophy 
assumes such a power Aqumas, Scotus, Occam, 
all alike unply it Modern philosophy umfoimly 
rejects it^ h/mpiricism expressly deniq^ it. Ideal- 
ism domes any real essences distinct tom thought. 

'^ProUgommJjoma\^ 3.6 f 
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But, if intellect and its laws are m con elation 
with, and loim an oiganic unity with, space, if 
the iimei essences of things and the foices which 
contiol them deteiimne, and aie detci mined by, 
spatial relations,! it follow that the loiinulae 
of physical and chemical text -books aie no mere 
descriptive statement, no nieie analytical elabora- 
tion of woiking concepts, but that these concepts 
aie, as Hegel, Hamilton, and Lotze by implica- 
Uon desenbe them, concepts of entities and foiins 
of eneigy which really exist, move, and are moved 

Liter vturb — Plato, Opera ornnia^t 10 vole , ed G Stallbaum, 
Gotha, 1858-60 , T Gomperz, fijeeA 77iinAm, ir L Magnus 
and G G Berry, London, 1601-12, u , m , W Archer Butler, 
Lectures on the Hist of Ancient Philosophy^, ed W II 
Thompson, 2 vols , do 1874 , T Maguire, An JSssay oil the 
Platonic idea, do 1866 , Aristotle, Oiyanon, Metaphysim, Be 
Anima, John I Beaie, Greek Theones of Elementary Cogni 
lion, Oxford, 1606, X Rousselot, Etudes sxvr la Philosophie 
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UNIVERSE, — See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology, Eschatology, Nature 

I UNPARDONABLE SIN.-See SiN {Christ- 
ian). 

UPANISADS. — The Sanskiit tieatises or dia- 
logues known as the Upamsads aie the expieasion 
of the philosophical speculation of Indian sages 
and teachers d,min^ many centuries. The peuod 
of their fullest fruition, when with most oiiginality 
and insight Hindu thinkers proposed to themselves 
and to the ciicie of then pupils solutions of the 
woi Id gi eatest mysteries, both mental and 
spuibual, IS supposed to have been from the 8th 
to the 6th cent befoie our era The terminus a 
quo IS the age of the Brdhnanas , for the Upani^ad 
liteiature appeals as fceitiaiy strata aftei the early 
Vedic poetiy and the piose tieatises of the 
Brahmanas with their minute ritual and ceie- 
monial observances The strata perpetually over- 
and tho limits suggested are to he undei stood 

a m a bioad and geneial sense Theie can be 
3 doubt, moreovei, that substantially the 
earliest Upamsads antedate the use and extension 
of Buddhism m the 5th and following centuries 
Buddhist teaching appeals in the most xmpoitant 
respects to be dependent on doctimes and pie- 
misses alieady foimulated and expounded in the 
older Upamsad literature. There are many, 
however, and peihaps msuperable difficulties in 
the w^ay of drawing up a precise genealogical 
scheme of doctrinal and liteiary development in 
India Ol for its sacied books In their present 
foim neither the Buddhist nor the moie ancient 
XJpanuad tieatises are free fiom the contamina- 
tion of iatei elements. For the majoxity of the 
Upani^ads no such early origin can be claimed, 
although all or piactieally all give mote ox less 
definite expression to ancient speculative thought. 
Many that pass under the name are of comp ax a- 
tively ^ recent date, ongmating in the eaily 
centuiies of the Christian era. Some also are to 
be referied to an altogether later time 
z. Title and date. — With regard to the meaning 
and imphcation of the title Upamsad itself there 
is little Ol no doubt. It is derived fiom the 
i ;Sea artt- Powgji 
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SaiiBkiit loot sadi ‘to Bit down,’ ‘to bo &eatod,’ 
with the piehxed piepositions upa and m Oiigm 
ally thciofoie it iin|^lied the sitting down at the 
feet of the teachei, the attitude of the pupil who 
lespectfully listens to his mastei’s woids In 
oidinaiy usage, however, the word is employed 
to expiesa the doctrine itself which the teacher 
inculcates, and, finally, mystical or seciet doctiine 
m geneial It is in this sense that the Upanibad 
teaching is the Vedanta^ the end {aiHa) and aim of 
the Veda, the substance and sum of all true 
wisdom ; and m practice, and m all the Biahmam- 
cal liteiatuie, the word is thus confiued to the 
highest and most absti act teaching oi knowledge, 
the speculative doctiines which are legarded as 
within the piovmce of iriiti, divine revelation. 
Its use as a title of the tieatises in which the 
doctrines are conveyed may be compaied to the 
Greek €i)ot,yyi\t,ovy oi the English ‘Gospel,’ 

The native Indian equivalent of wpani^ad is 
‘ secret,* ‘ hidden * The fatter term apparently always connotes 
the idea of secrecy or concealment of a text or doctrine, the 
knowledge of which should be communicated only to those 
who aie accounted worthy Thus m one passage it is enjoined 
that the fathei shall teach the doctrine to his eldest son, ‘but 
to no one else, whoever he may be This conception of a 
seciet or esoteric knowledge has always deteimined the treat- 
ment by the Hindus of their saeied writings, and m many of 
the sects is raamiained to this day as an inviolable pnndple of 
their religion 2 

The numbei of these treatises is veiy eousider- 
able A late collection cites more than 100 
names And, if all works, early or late, that in- 
culcate mystical teaching or propound special 
theories or dootunes concerning the unseen are 
to be regaided as having just claim to the title 
Upamsad, there would seem to be no reason why 
such tieatises should not be indefinitely multiplied 
at the present time The total numbei, according 
to Barth,® ‘amounts to nearly 250 ,’ including an 
‘ Allah * Upanuady assigned to the time of Akbar. 
Most of the later Upamsads are sectaiian m 
character, and with more or less fidelity expound 
Upamqa d fiom the point of view of the 

popular lehgions, exalting Visnu or Siva, or en- 
deavouiing to promote the discipline and teaching 
of the Yoga, or with othei limited aim. Many 
are attached more especially to the Atharmveda, 
and of these the majority are of oompaiatively 
late origin The tieatises quoted or refeued to by 
Sankara m the 9 th cent, in Ins eommentaiies on 
the sacred texts aie usually and no doubt coirectly 
supposed to be the oldest They all, howevei, 
contain earlier and iatei material, strata of 
thought or language which have been worked up 
and welded together, and have all undergone 
modification and interpolation at the hands of 
later teachers and revisers These older works 
ate few in number, and together with some of the 
earlier Atharvan tieatises may be regaided as 
foiming the Upani^ad group of thesacied writings 
m the more restricted sense of the term ^ 

2. Authorship — Of the authois of these treatises 

1 Ohhand iii xi. 5, of Mmtr vi. 29 ‘tins most mysterious 
secret shall be impaitcd to none who is not a son or a puinl, 
and who has not yet attained tianquillity * 

2 Of, ?r 289, Mt V8 , OeuBsen, PkUodOvhy of Vpanuhads^ 
Eng. tr., p 10 1 , who points out that in Greek philosophy the 
same thought recurs of a doctrine too sacred or difficult of 
appiehension to be allowed to become the property of all 

» JRelig^Ums of In(ha% Eng tr , p. 66 f 

4 The eleven Upamsads known to Saukara, substantially at 
least in the form in which they are now extant, have been 
tmnelated by Max Muller in SBBi vols i and xv. These are 
the OhhdndogycLt Kena, K&>n 9 UaU, fM {or jTdja-* 

mmyljt KaiMy Mund-aJcd^ PaiUtriyay Pic^iaddroiA^tpamy Svotd 
^vatarai and Pmmd Bendermgs of these and others are 
available in all the principal langiiagea of Euiope and India 
It IB of course probable that Sankara was acquainted with other 
treatises of Upammd character, some of which may be 
among those wh»oh We been preserved; hut, if so, they are 
now known under ditoent names. The Sanskrit texts are 
published in ipany series, and also acpaiately ; see the ‘Litera- 
ture*' at the end of this article. ; 


nothmg is known with ccTtainty. Many names of 
teachers 01 authouties have been pieserved, and in 
some instances the documents themselves contain 
lists or genealogical tables of descent, which trace 
the origin of then doctime and confiim its authoi- 
ity by appeal to ancient divine sanction It is pi oh 
able that for a cousideiable peiiod the teaching w as 
entuely 01 al, withm the caie and custody of the 
schools of learning The namef recoided, so far 
as they are genuine, aie those of the heads of the 
sevoial schools Within these schools the doctrines 
taught weie regarded as a sacied and secict trust 
On this subject most of the oldei treatises con- 
tain strict and sirailai injunctions In the more 
ancient Upamsads also the instruction is geneially 
conveyed in the form of dialogue, the teachei 
replying to the questions or answering the iloubts 
of his disciples, who seek from him an exposition 
of the highest knowledge or a solution of the 
problems and mysteiies of this life and of the 
future after death ; sometimes also, in Socratic 
fashion, the teachei is himself the queationei 
Essentially tlieiefoie the dialogues lepreaenb and 
give expression to the unsatisfied longings of 
the human mind and heait 

3. Classification. — It is usual to classify these 
oldei treatises in three oi four gioups, which may 
be distmguished not only by the ehaiactei and 
fullness or otherwise of their teaching, but by the 
style and diction which they employ, and the more 
or less aichaio nature of then composition It is 
not possible, howevei, to go beyond apiovisional 
and general statement oi to have much confidence 
m details of arrangement which may find expies- 
sion in a definite scheme of ohionology. As a whole 
the Upamsad liteiatuie is later than the Aranyakas 
(y.i; ) and earlier than the condensation of philo- 
sophical rule and precept into mnemonic SHtras, 
The internal dependence and succession set foith 
below is substantially that of Deussen, to whose 
work all students of Indian hteiature and philo 
sophy are greatly indebted On bioad lines and 
in substance the aiiangenient may be accepted, at 
least provisionally, with our present knowledge 
broad and tentative conclusions only are justified 
Eailier and later elements m thought and stylo 
and composition aie not always separable, 01 
capable of being assigned to their right position in 
the history of the texts Some treatises, notably 
pel haps the ^nsetdhataray which m its extant foim 
and on general grounds is placed compaiatively 
late in the chronological older, contain aichaic 
elements, on which have been imposed later 
doctrines until the vaiious strands of thought are 
almost inextiicably interwoven, and the teaching 
presented is with difificulty reduced to self-con- 
sistency. 

(1) The oldest group consists of six treatises, written m prose 
of an arcliaic style At the head of the group are the Bxfiadd 
lanyaka and the OhMndcyya UpettmadSy which aie acbuow 
lodged to be the most complete and authoritative exponents of 
Vpam^ad doctrine The other membprs of the group, in the 
order named, are the Taittinyay AitaYeya, Eaufitaki, and 
Kend, The last-named is composed partly w veiee, and as 
regards its teaching also seems chronoiogicanj to approximate 

^^(2) the sIcontF group the composition is almost entirely 
metrical. The oldest and most independent membei ol the 
group, IS the Katha. or Kathaka Upctmpd, There follow 
the Mdf mtd^oatma, MtmaKa, and MaMndrdpma The 
authors of the I^a and Svemvataia are said to be directly 
indebted to the RdtMd both in dootrineandin expression ; and 
a feinnlar mutual relation is maintained between iihe last thiee 
treatises on the list In, aU these the leading prinoiples of the 
trpam^ad teaching, which in the earlier group appeal to be in 
a formative stage and open to'discusaioh, are apparently regarded 
as established doctrines. 

(3) In the treatises of tht third group there haa been a 
return again to prose, hub the proge Is of a tote distinot f rom 
that of the earlier Upanif^dd^i and approximawB to the style of 
the Classical 3antkiab The group consists of three members 
only, P^d^na, and MdX^<$iikpa. The inference 

wij^ regard to their later origin is iiardly disputahle, and is 
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Rusfcaiiied by the charactei of the teaching which they pieaent i 
Two at left&t of these, Pi amid and togethei with 

the Mwndaka m gioup (2), arc attributed to the Aihaivaveda 
(1) B;y far the largei ninnher of the Upani'^ad tie^vtises aie 
sectaiian in chaiactoi.oi belong fco the At?iarvavpdd or the 
systema and schools of the inlncipal seots For the most part 
Uie> are wiitten lu piose, moie laiely m veise, or m piose and 
vciae intcrminj^lcd Then doctrine or teaching vanes with the 
Sect to which they belong They apply iTpamfiad principles to 
seUanan ends, and to establish the religious dooinneaof their 
seveial oieeds The most mteresbing perhaps and impoitant 
are those attaohed to the Yoga philosophy. With nob a hbtle 
force they uige and maintain the fundamental doctiines of the 
Yoga faith Many, but not all, of the I/panmada of this group 
are accessible m modem renderings Thirty or inore are 
usually enumeiated as the oldest and most msiiuctive Jitina 
hQdna, J^didyana^ JIfoAd (Valsnavite) , Atharva^i) Kaivalya 
(Sai\ite), Biahmavidya, Jabala^ Aru^eya^ Sannj/asa, Yoya* 
tattm (Yoga, or Sannj asa), efco 

4 Translation and interpretation —The diffi- 
oulfcies of ti an Illation and interpretation of these 
tieatises are consideiable. Like the other eoiip- 
tuies of the Veda, the texts have certainly been 
piesorved m the Sakhas with fidelity and accuracy 
from ancient times. Previous, however, to a final 
determination of foim and limits they weie 
evidently tieated with niuoh fieedom, being le- 
Vised, re edited, interpolated, oi abiidged, and xn 
geneial made to confoim to later ot individual 
standuids of oi thodoxy and belief A oonsuleiable 
number of ilieni weie made accessible for the fiist 


time in a Western rendering at the beginning of 
the lUth cent by Ammetil du Perron, -who worked 
horn a Pei Sian translation in the year 1606 of a 
collection of 50 Upamsads known as Oupnchliat^'^ 
The text itself is the stiangest medley of Latin and 
Persian, with Sanskut uoids tiansliteiated oi 
adopted, almost unintelligible without a key, Aa 
IS well known, Schopenhauei ) regaided the 
publication as epoch-making m the luatory of 
Westein philosophy and made it the basis of his 
own ay stem. 8 Thirty years latei Bammohun Koy, 
the great Indian reformer and founder of the 
Brahma Samaj (q,v ), published English tiansla- 
tions of seveial treatises. He was followed in 
English, French, or German by H. T, Colebrooke, 
E. B Cowell, P liegnaiid, 0. Bohfcbngk, A Webex, 
and otlieia The most impoitant and eatislacfcory 
rendeiings aie those by Max Muller m SBB, and 
by I>ou38eu m his Sachzig Vpaimhad^s The latter 
contains inti eductions to the several treatises 
whieli are of great value 

5 Contents and analysis. — A biief analysis of 
the older and doctrinally the more significant 
treatises will enable a fair conception to be formed 
of their geneial scope and charactei. Often the 
Vpanisaas aie not easy to analyse on account of 
the desultoiy nature of tUeir style and contents. 
The ahrupii changes of subject, the absence of any 
logical method or airangoment, the universal em- 
nloyment of metaphor are constant stumblings 
blocks in the way of classification or oiderly 
analysis, ^ The entire tieatment is suggestive 
rather of intimate oral xnsti notion than of method- 
ical exposition. There la little development of 
thought, noi IS any attempt made to set forth a 
piogreasivo and complete exposition of the truth 
as the authois conceive it. The most important 
wTibmgs are the Brhad^ra^^yaha and the ChMn’> 
dogya. 

X For a full state ra«nt of the reasons for the order adopted, 
anrilthe mutual doi^oudence of the several treatises, see Deusaen, 
p, 

® Oupnel*/ia>t (ifl est^ 3edi stumteffendu-m), onMpally published 
in 1801^02 in 2 Vols Each vol contains an rntroduotion ' 
ad X/eHoic7d, fonoi\erl by a Bimrtaiia, and, a pre- 
fatory nptfi oti the Persian text on which the translation jg 
paged, The I4fein tendering is succeeded by lengthy 
ftonrs AmmadnerUndctf and SupptemenUm , 

' an explanation 3g given of the 

technioal Banskitt terms used in the text See also Beuasen, 
Sefisiy ITpanMad'Sip § 300 !, , ’ 

' /fee Alax KuPor, Ivhiif., who gives ah example 

Perron's styk from his rendeiing of the mmdoypa \ 


(a) The Bphaddvanyula Upcmisad is the most 
mteiesting, as it m the iiohost m content, of all 
the Upamsads, and piesents the moat systematic 
exposition of docUino It is attached to the 
Vajasaiieyin school of the Yajmueda, and lu its 
pi esent form is appended to and forms part of the 
Satapatha B'i&h^nana, of which, accoidxng to the 
Madhyandma ^akha, it foiins tho last of the toui- 
teen kCiadits, or collections, into which thcHia/i- 
inana is divided In the Kafiva 6akha, o: school, 
it la the heventeentli book The Upamsadmii'^ 
existing form ib composite, and not the woik of 
one author It comprises six adhydya% or chaptei s, 
of which the hist two are of latm date and adopt 
a difieient theological and philosophical standpoint, 
especially, as it seems, witn regard to the doctrine 
of tiansmigiation. The first toux adhyCtqas aie 
Vedantic, and of these the eailier two exhibit the 
philosophic doctrine of the atiiian, which is ropre 
sented as supexseding and transcending the poly- 
theistic w orship of the gods The thiid and fouith 
chapters may be regarded as the kernel of the 
treatise, m which is xecoided the hnal teaching of 
the Upanis^ads in its essential and most chaiactei- 
istic form In reply to questions addressed to him 
yajfiavalkya with elaboiate detail and subtlety 
expounds the metaphysical doctrine of Brahman 
01 the Utman, If the name lepiesents a leal in- 
dividuality, and IS nob merely a title under whose 
slieltei many convex gent thouglits and reasonings 
have found expiession, Yajfiavalkya may claim 
a place with tho greatest thinkeis of tho woild oi 
of any age. 

The earliei chapters of the first adhydya are to a large extent 
occupied with symbols and faiieiful plays upon words M^ityu^ 
or death, ig at the beginning of things, and pioducea sue 
cossiv ely the elements, speech the Vedas, sacrifice, etc 

The whole is exphimed as intended to promote the woiship oi 
Viiaj The thiid ciiaptens the UdgithaJiifdhmanct^ representing 
under the foim of a contest of the deuaf, and aBUias in song 
{udgXihd) the antagonism of good and, evil, The ami as defeat all 
the senses m turn, but are themselves overcome by the agenoy 
of or the bieath, and vletoty remains with the devas 

The passage is too long to quote, but is a good example of the 
allegorizing method of the (Xyawa^ads In the fourth and 
following chapteie vauoug cosmologiqal theoiies and processes, 
more or less fanciful, are set forth, concluding with the funda 
mental assertion of the unity of the self (atman) with the fciiad 
ndnai, ^a^7nfl:. or name, foiin, and work, as examples of 
which are given ’Gdch (speech), ihaksTme (the e>e), and dtman, 

% e the bodily or lower self * Thua that being a triad la one, 
that self (dtman) , being one, it is that triad c the aiman) , 
therefore is it immortal, guarded (covered) by the true Pi dna 
(broRth) ia the immortal, ndmanlpa (name and foim) aie the 
true , by these is the breath guarded * 

Following upon the teaching of the first adhydya^ tho second 
expounds the true the higher knowledge oi doctrine of 

the dtman, with which tho last paragraph of the first adhydya 
seems fco foim a link. The first chapter, winch is found in sub- 
afcanco also in iv , is romavkable m that it represents a 

Brahman as seeking onllghteiimenfc fiom a ruler of Ksafcuya 
race, AjafcaSatru of Benares (Ka^I), who refutes ins erroneous 
ooncepfciQGB of the ahTnan and makes known to him the real 
truth concerning the nafcm e of the dtynan This representation 
of tihe dependence of a Biahman upon Ksatrij a instruction is 
uaually understood, and probably rightly, to be indicative of an 
early condition of Indian sociefcv, in which the Brahmens did 
not hold the pi^otical monopoly of all knowledge which wag 
the'VB in later times; they were equalled or surpassed by 
members of the warrior caste The discussion makes free use 
Qftnefcaphoi and simile, and many passages present dllfioultlcs 
of interpretation, in the first chapter (iargya, BM5.kl, a 
man, proposes n series of definitions or identifications of the 
Biahman. which are m turn fchown to be defective II® true 
nature Ib then explained under the figure of profound slumber 
(su^wpft) , the sleeper is at rest, unconscious, no longer subject 
to anyexteinal disturbance or influence *From that dtman 
all (senses), all worlds, all denns, all creatures proceed. 

The aeciefe (upain^ad) therefore is <‘the tiue of the truc'^ 
(miyasya satyam, or ‘‘the reality of the reality,” t e. the most; 
essential reality), The prd’^wst aro the true, of them ho (the 
atman or Brahman) is tiie true ' . , ‘The forms oi Brahman 
are two, mateual and immaterial, mortal and immoifcai. the 
lasting and the transient, being and otiher being (Jftfc and tj/ad, 
this and that, the real and the unieal) . . Further, with^ 
regard to the mtnan this Ig the material, which is distinct from 
the breath and the .ether within the body {iltwan) ; this is the 
mortal, the permanent^ the sat Ot tills makiial, thia mortal, 
this permanent, this s(U, the estscnce is the eye, for it ig th e essence 
of the sat Breath, however, and the ether within the body are 
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immaterial , this is the iinmoital, the impermanent, the tyad , of 
this immateiial, this Jnimort il, this imiieimanent, this fyad, the 
(ssonco 18 the (peison) in tlie iij?ht eye, for it is the 

essence of the tiiad Accoulint’h its si^fniflcarice (arffsa, 
instinr tion, nile)is e'piejsed hj ncti n^^l(Ilotso, not so), fox 
be>ond this, tiiat ^ou ‘•ay it la not sofifi na\ there is nothing 
fm ther Its name huu’ovei is “the uality of letiliij " {'Myitsya 
•iatya7n)f that is the senses (ptclndb) axe the real, and it is then 
real 'i 

The fourth chaptei e\pouncls the dootiine of the txue 
liiahman, the all coinpi ehenduig and univeisiil Solf, in the 
foxm of an in&trnetlon given by Yajhnvalkya, as he is about to 
abandon the world fox the life of tv icf luHt., to Ins wife Mailrcyi 
The iiairaiivo is icpeated with unimpoiUnt variations in iv v , 
and seems thexe to be inoro in place 

* “If, bir, this whole earth, full of wealth, were mine, should 
I tlieieby be iminoitil ? *' “ No, no,'* Y tjnavalkya replied, “ as 
the life of the iioh would be thy hie Thexo is no hope of im 
inoi tality hj wealth “ And Miutrtyi said ** What is tlie woith 
to me of that whereby I do not beoomo immoitftl? What iiiv 
loid knoweth declare to me ” , And Yajfiavalkya said 

“ Not indeed foi the love of husband is the husband deal , but 
fm the love of the self (dtman) the husband is dear Not mdecd 
fox the love of wife is the wife dear , but for the love of the self 
(lUwan) the wife xs dear 

The same fm inula is then repeated fox sons, wealth, oattlo, 
the Bialiman and K§atriva castes, the worlds, gods (deoah), 
Vedas, cieatures 

‘ Not Jiidef d foi the love of all is all deal , but fox the love of 
the belt ((TNnan) i« all dear The self indeed is to he seen, to be 
lieaid, to be porceivod, to be heeded, O Maxtreii When the 
self indct-d has been seen, heaid, perceived, known, then all 
this j9 known 

Who knows the Bxahtnan caste othei than in the (Uman (self) 
him the Brahman caste rejects; who knows the Kgatriya caste 
other than m the (lt7nan him the Ksatiiva caste rejects , who 
knows the w oilds othei than In tlie diman him the worlds reject , 
who knows the gods other than m the dtman him the gods 
reject, who knows the Vedas other than in the dtmaTi him the 
Vedas reject , who knows the creatures other than m the dtman 
him tile cieatures reject, who Unow'S everything other than in 
the f m ftn. hi m e vex j th ing re j eots Th is B rahin an and K§tatnya 
caste, these woilds and gods, these Vedas, all these creatures, 
this all it is the pelf (dtman) * 

‘ Ah the sea is the meeting place of all waters, of all contacts 
the skin, of all Ustes the tongue, of all scents the nose, of all 
forms the eye, ot all sounds tlie ear, of all thoughts the mind 
(ma7ias)f of all sciences the intellect, of all actions the hands 
the feet of all movementp, speech of all the Vedas , as a 
lump of salt has no within or without but consists entirely of 
taste, so indeed that atman has no within ox without but 
consiits entirely of knowledge , having aiisen from these 
creatures (elements), into them it again vanibhes, after death 
fcheie is no consciousness ‘ 

‘For where fchete is as it weie duality theie one sees the 
other, smells tlie othei, tastes the other, greets the other, heats 
the othei, peiceives the other, touches the other, knows the 
other, but where the self alone is all this, how should 

he see another, smell another, taste another, gleet anothei, 
hear anothei, perteive anothei, touch another, know anothei ? 
How should he know him whercbj all this is known ? He, the 
dt7na7iy 18 “not so, not so (7ieti n^ti) , incompiehensible for he 
is not comprehended, indestiuctible for he is not destroyed, 
unattached for he does not attach liunself , unfettered, he la 
not pained noi suffors harm How then should one know the 
Knower ? ' 

After a fifth chapter, in which the dootnne of Btahman ib 
set forth and cl aboiated under the symbol of honey (wadAti), 
the adity dya concludes by leeitmg the stem or genealogical 
tree giving m succession the names of the teachers 

by whom the doctrine has been tiansmitted, leading up to 
Brahman and Svayambhu the self existent 
Apart from the divine or mythological oiigin to 
■which the succession is traced it is impossible 
eithei to afhrm or to disprove the coirecbiicss of 
the names given in these lists. It is sutliciently 
piohable that the fame and names of the masteis 
of the schools -would be preserved within the 
schools themselves, and not likely that the lists 
are entuely due to imagination or invention. The 
presence of the recoids here would seem to indicate 
that the two adhydym once formed a separate 
whole, which has been more or less interpolated, 
and incorpoiated with pther paits mto a single 
tieabise, A similar list, coincident with this for 
two-thirdb of its length, is found at the close of 

1 Bxhad n ill , cf. m, ix 26, tv. li 4, iv * 23, v» IB Tfe is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find English eqhiNalents for the 
13armknt/toimg which are employed* The ‘laeting* and Hrau- 
Hient* are from the point of view, as it were, of huhian apprccia’^ 
tjon, as the hills arc labfcing and a spiritual vision isfleetmg or 
'tiapMont Max Muller renders by * solid ’ aprl ‘ fluid * ; DeuHseii 
hai * rtas Sfcehende uwd dou Oehemle * The negative doctphc of 
nM ftaii Is the extreme refinement of upam^ad teaq)iing 
regaid to the nature of the higher Brahman, ' 

2 Of also Chh^n(l, Up Vh xhu, vn* xxiv* 


the fouHU adJiydyay and a ditleient and shortei 
genealogical stem at the end of tlie Upmi\ad 
There are vaiiations also m the two lecensions of 
the text 

The Yailijualkya books, ffdhuayas iii snd iv , 
begni with his ncceptance of a* challenge by King 
Janaka, which none of the other Bi ah mans v«nituie 
to take up In nine chapteis questions on ahdiact 
and me tn physical problems touching the hte after 
death and tlie iiatuie of Ike self arc pub to him by 
Ills rivals, and by Ins successful dealing with these 
he vindicates his claim to be the A\ise>st of all 
The ninth chapter concludes with a lenewod 
challenge on the pait of Yajfiavalkya to meet any 
questions put to him, but no one ventures to 
assume the rOle of questionei The book is in 
general mtioductoiy, asseiting the autlunity and 
piedonunance of the gieat teach ei, who is to 
expound the ultimate truth in the dialogue of the 
succeeding adhydya 

In tho first chaptei of the book King Tamika Vaideha ro 
peats various definitions of l}rahma7i that have been gnen lo 
him, 113 speech (moh), bieath (j??ana), sight or the eye (chuLsfnt), 
hearing (^rotra)f mind oi will (rnanas), the heart (Mduya) 
Yajfiavalkya has no difficulty in proving that these me Im 
perfect explanations, useful appioximations to the truth, but 
not the tiLitli itself In the Beoond and following eli.ipieis 
Yajfiavalkya assumes the part of instiuctoi. still uuriot the 
control, from which it is difficult oi impossible to esCiipe, of 
simile and metaphor Brah7nan is the jUTWuja in the eye, 
mysterious, and to be described only In negatives (7ieti nett, 
‘not so, not so’) The self is the tiuo and only light, within 
the heart, self-illuimnatmg and himself the light of all 

‘ Then is n father not a father , a mother not a mothoi , tho 
woilda not worlds, the gods not gods, the Vedas not Ved va 
Tlien a thief is not a thief a mendicant not a meridioant, 
a hermit not a hei mit ; unvexed by good, iinvexed by evil, he 
has then ovei passed all the sonows of the heart 

Though he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though he sees not , 
for there is no interruption of seeing for the Seer, heenuse he 
is imperishable , but tncro is no second, no othei, distinct from 
him, that he could see ’ ^ 

A similar assertion is made with regard to the eenses of 
smell, taste, speech* healing, thought, sensation or touch, 
knowledge, aU designed to show that the afiirniationa and 
predicates of ordinal y life are meaningless when applied to the 
dtma7i 

‘ Where there is aa it were another, then would one see tho 
other, smell the other, taste the other, addiesathe other, hear 
the other, thmk tho other, feel the other, know the other A 
soUtaiy ocean is the Seer, without a second (advmta)^ that is 
the Biahma-world* O King ’ 2 

The fourth chapter fuither illustrates and explains the nature 
of the dtman, the fifth is the instruction to Maitreyi, a3 in u 
iv , and the sixth and last chapter of the adhydya gives the 

The fifth adhydya opens with an invocation, asserting the 
twofold nature of the Bi ahman, and quotes an old authority 
for the saying that Brahman is space (Uia, ‘ether'), ‘the 
ancient air filled space ’ Theie follows the well known patable 
of Prnjapati and hib disciples ’ 

* The three (races of) Piajapati’s sons, gods, men, and amras, 
lived as students with their lathei Piajapati Their period of 
studentship finished, the gods said : “Be pleased to tell ue, 
sir ** He said to them this syllable Da ^ Have you undoi 
stood?" he said “We have undeistood,”' they said, “you 
hade us subdue oureelvea (ddonyata) ** “Yes," ha said, “you 
have understood " 

Then the men said to him . “Be pleased to tel! us* sir*" He 
said to them this same syllable Da “ Have you understood ? ” 
he said “We have understood," they said* “jou hade us he 
generous (datta),^^ “ Tps," he anid, “you have understood,’' 

Then the asuias said to him' “Be pleased to tell us, air,” 
He snid to them this same syllable Da “Have you under- 
stood ? " he said “Wo have understood^'' they oaid, “ you bade 
ue be raerglful (dayadhvamy^ “Yes/* he said, “you have 
understood," 

This same dxvlhe voice* the thunder, ropea-ts Da Da Da, that 
is,' Subdue yourselves. Be generous, Be meioifuk Therefore 
should these three be enjoined, self restraint* generosity, 
moroy*^ 

further chapters of the hook relate for the most part to 
types or similes of Brahman, whioh are explained as moie or 
less adequate representations of the tiuth. Tho uioafc interest- 
ing is the expoailion of the eianiflcanoo of the four feet (pada) 
of the gdyatH, the sacred' invopatioh or * Magnificat ' of tine 
Brahmans » Each foot has a apBCial meaning The fourth 
(turlya) Js the bright foot (daHatam padam), and syrnbollvoa 
tho bright or shining- erne* the sun or the puruf^a In the fion* 
Tho last ohaptor is an pivoofttion of Aditya, or the sun, re- 
peated in Vd^as, Up, xv.-xviii. 

^ ‘ f BmeU hi. 22h , , , 

^ 9 Rigvcddi Tir* Kfii Xb* V., Ixxxin I j Of. Vh lib 6 
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The snth and final adliydya ifl hlnla^ additional or aupple- 
mentaiy i It supplies little now information or teaching, and 
ism paits even more highly metaphoncsal and difficult The 
usual genealogy or list of ‘mocosahe teachers follows, and 
Yajfmvalkya’s authouty is claimed for some at least of the 
instruction offered. 

(6) It IS hardly necessary or Avoith while to 
follow through m similar detail the Chhandogya, 
which shales importance with the BfhadcLranyaka 
as the most ancjfsnt wxitten source of Upamsad 
doctrine. It is attached to the Bamamda^ and is 
divided into eight chapters, or prapdthalcaSi not aU 
of which are paits of the oiiginal treatise. There 
has been coir^ination, adaptation, and insertion , 
but no data aie available for deteimming the 
changes that have been made or for restoimg the 
piimitive form The additions or interpolations 
are piobahly moie numerous than the losses. 

The tieatise la highly chaiged with symbolism 
Meditation on the sacied syllable is enjoined, 
which IS the essence {'iasa) of all things, and is 
the udglthct, on which in its successive fonns as 
prdna^ vdeh^ etc , the devas meditate in then 
nvahy with the asuras^ Om la the immoital 
impel ishable sound {svara), and is identified with 
prana^ pianavay oi the ttdgUha, to the syllables 
of which a symbolical interpretation is given. 

(c) The llatha or Kdtha^ca Upamsad is placed 
by IDeussen at the head of his second class, the 
ancient metrical Upamsads It belongs to the 
liteiaUne of the Black Yajurmda, of which the 
Kathas formed a well-known school j and it is 
pei haps the best-kno^vn of the Upamsads, Iiaving 
been rendeied into English by Kammohun Roy in 
the early pait of the 19th centmy. Since that 
date many editions and translations have been 
published. Its historical and liteiary athmties aie 
not easy to determine Deu&sen hnds^ evidence of 
direct dependence of the Isa and Svetdsvatara 
Upamsnas upon the Kdihaha ; and that tlie Svetas- 
vatara has exercised an indirect and less poweiful 
influence upon the two other niemheis of the gioup, 
the Mundaha and Mahandrdvana The general 
classification may he accepted, but the details of 
mterielationship are still very ohscuie 
The text of the Upamsad consists of two 
adhydyas or six valUs^ the flist three of which 
contain the story of Nacluketas and the three 

f if ts which he obtained from Death, the all- loio wei 
'he fourth valll is a fuither exposition by Death 
of the mystery of the Brahman, and a polemic 
against jnuralism In the fifth and sixth vallis 
the atvian or Brahnan is described nnder various 
figures or metaphors, the one Self and lord, all- 
comprehending, self-existent, the eternal thinker 
They who discern the Self within are wise and 
secure to themselves eternal happiness and peace 
The legend of Naohiketas is found also^m the 
Brdhmana of the Black Yaperveda,^ and is there 
explanatoiy of a well-known religious lite To 
judge from analogy, the myth was piobahly m- 
vented to account for the existence of a rite 
which bore this name, the original circumstances 
or foundation of which had been foi gotten 
JTaohilcetas is the son cf Ytijadravasa, a religious householder, 
who at the coll of religion is represented, as tnalang tho 
voluntary surrender of all his woildly possessions {sannyit^a) 
in order bo provide for hia spiritual interests. Tho name perhaps 
signifies ‘unnoticed,' ‘unobserved,’ and was designed, as m 
many other mstances, to secure that the child should be 
inoonspieuQUS, and ‘uiiobaeived* by the watchful powem of 
evil, VajaSravasa distiibutcs all his goods in alms, and 
ITftehiketas, knowing that the sannyasa of the father Invob^es 
the giving away of the son also, is anxious to learn his fate 
Hib rather replies that he will give him to Yama, signifying 
thereby that flfiai relations and claims have thenceforward no 
meaning for him, as being dead to the world. Knohikctas 
talces the answer literally, and goes off to the house of Yania, 


1 Of ChhtLnd JTp, y i. f. ; iCait?. Up ir lii , iir in j Pra^iia 

Up. IT ill. 

3pr 1 , 8, p Xtiff. ; Peussen, p 262?. r 


wheiQ he stays foi three days, and in the absence of the mastei 
of the house is left without entertainment Yaraa on his i etui n 
18 annoyed that a Biahman guest has hqen thus inhospiUblv 
treated, and offers him in compensation tbiee gifts, which he is 
to choose foi himself There la no dillloultv with legard to the 
flist tw o gifts They ai e granted m full and without hesitation 
For the til at Naohiketas asks that the augei oi inchffeience of 
his fathei may he overcome, and that he mav be moved to 
Icindness and consideration towards himself The second re 
quest la for an explanabon of the tire saoritice, the ritual of 
which Yama expounds, and promises that it shall henceforth 
bear his name, the Nacluketas rite , a knowledge of the three 
Nachikefcas fires and iightful perfoimance of the saciifice will 
ensure for the sacriflcer heaven and abiding peace The 
difficulty arises with the thud boon 

‘When a man is dead, there is a doubt— some say lie is, 
others He is not This I would fam know, taught by thee 
This IS the third gift that I choose ’ 

‘ Hereon oven the gods of old have been in doubt Hard to 
understand and leoondite is this subject Ohoose another 
boon, Naohiketas , do not urge me, excuse me this ’ 

*Tiu 0 that the gods have heieou been in doubt, and thou 
thyself, O Death, hast acknowledged it to be hard to undei- 
stand But no teacher may be found so capable as thou , no 
other boon is comparable to this ’ 

‘Ohoose long-li\ed sons and grandsons, cattle in plenty, 
elephants, gold, and hoises, choose iich possessions on the 
soil, and life toi thyself as many > eais as thou wilt 
If theie la a boon equivalent m thine eyes, choose it — we ilUi 
and long life Be lord over the wide earth, Nacluketas, I 
grant thee consummation of all desires 

Whatever desires are difficult to leali/e here below, ask 
according to thy will — noble maidens with then chanota and 
music, not to be won bv men, I give them thee for service 
Ask me not, Nachiketas, concerning death ’ 

‘ What profit has a man of these things, 0 Death, evanescent 
as they are, that impair the vigoui of all the senses { A full 
life time even is brief Keep your chariots, dance and song 
JVIan's happiness consists not m wealth Shall we grasp 
wealth, whensoe’er we see thee ? Our life is hut as long aa thou 
dost oidam. This boon, howevei, alone do I choose 
Who that has had foretaste of that which polishes not not 
changes, mortal and fettered heie bo earth, would find pleasure 
in a long life, when he has given due thought bo beauty and 
indulgence and pleasure ? 

That, O Death, on which doubt lules here below, declare to 
us what will bo in the great Hereafter No other boon does 
Nachiketas choose than that which unlocks this mysteri ' i 
Yama 18 under the necessity of yielding, and he begins by con- 
gratulating Naohiketas on his preference for knowledge rathei 
than wealth or pleasure Bub it is nob an easy way 
‘ Though anxiously sought it is not to be gained when taught 
by common men, and without a teacher access thereto there is 
none— so small that it eludes the grasp of the mind 
Reasoning will not find the way, but taught by another it is 
easily learnt It is thine now , a true seeker art thou , an 
inquirer such aa thou is to be dealt ed ’ ^ 

The exposition then begins with the identification of the 
sacred syUable Om (g v,) with the Brahman It is one of the 
most commonly chosen metaphors of the Upamsad wi iters 
‘ This syllable Is Brahman, this syllable is the Supremo , he 
who knows this syllable, whatever he wishes is )ua.’ 8 
The text then sets foith in metaphysical terms the nature 
of the transcendent Seer (the dtman) and the conditions under 
which he may be knowm 

‘The Seer is not bom, and does not die , he has no origin and 
no descent. Unborn, eternal, abiding is that Ancient One 
He dies not, when the body dies 
If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slam thinks himself 
slain, they both are in eiror , theie is no slayer, and no slam 
Smaller ttian the small, greater than the gieat, the Self is 
concealed here In the heart of the creatuie fi’ree from deshe 
and from gnef, his senses subdued,! a man sees the majesty of 
the dtman 

Sitting he moves far j lying he goec everywhere That god 
of joy and not joy who save myself has powei to know? 

Bodiless in the bodie'i, changeless m the changing, the wise 
man discerns the atman, great, all pervading, and is saved 
from sorrow. 

Not by dissertation nor by wisdom nor by much sacred lore 
IS that dim>an to be gamed , onlj by him whom ho chooses is 
he to be gamed , io him the dtman disooveis his own being 
He who has not desisted from evil, who is restless, ill content, 
whose mind is not at ease, even by knowledge cannot gain him. 

Him to whom Brahman and Kgatuya are alike jnfliiforent,^ 
and death would be diminution, « who could really find ? * 7 
In the third mill the Self, the highest Brahman, ia the 
charioteer sitting m the chariot (the body), huddhv (intellect) 
guides the oar, manas (mind or will) is the leins, the senses are 
the horses, the objects of sense the road on which they lun . 


1 X i. 20ff Si, n. 8 if. 8 Kat^a, i n, 16 

^ Dhdtuprasdddt, Deussen, yeatiUten Sinnendrangs ; cf. 
Taiit Jr. % X, 1; ISoet Up, iii xx The variant reading 
dhdtu.piasfidat is followed by Max HuUer, ‘by the grace of 
tbe Creator * (SBB xv. 11 ; Deussen, Sechzig Upan. p 274 1) 

B Odema, as food merely for the body , ch Bp. Phil m 8 

6 Upaseohanam, a diluent, relaxation of power, and therefoie 

inconceivable. < 

7 Ka^h r, 11 18-26. 
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‘ He who has understanding:, is self controlled and evei pure, 
ho reaches that italni whence theie is no lebuth 
He who guides his cai with understanding-, wisely handles 
the leins (manas), he wins through to the goal of his journey , 
there where is the highest place of Visnu 
Highei than the senses are material things, 'higher than 
material things is the mind, highei than the mind is the Intel 
lect, highei than the inteU^'cfc is the gieat Self (dtmaa) 

Higher than the grieat Self is the uudisceined (avi/ahtam), 
higher than the undisceined is the puiusa, highei than the 
pinum tUeie is nothing , that is the go l 1, the Ingliest way 
In all cieatnres it lies hidden, the dtman, invisible, discerned 
only by the keenest intellect The touchstone of the finest is 
the fine ' t 

Naohiketas therefoio obtains his boon 

‘ He who h is pei ceivecl that which is beyond heai ing oi touch 
or sight, undLca\ing, without taste or smell, eternal, without 
beginning oi end, higher than the great, unohanguig, he is 
delivered from the jaws of death *2 

The lemaindei of the Upani&ad presents vaxia- 
tions of the same theme and is of inteiest not 
only foi the leiteiation and emphasis of cential 
doctrines, but also for the picturesque metaphois 
which it employs to set them foitlu The in- 
adequacy of these and of all metaphois is ac- 
knowledged, but they aie aids to the mind in its 
attempts to comjnehend the incomprehensible He 
IS pi ana (bieath), agm (lire), the pnrusa m the 
midst of the body, ioid of the past and the futuie 
In leality the Brahma^i is undififeientiated, ‘He 
goes from death to death who sees difierence heie ’ 
Through almost the whole of the fouith valli 
there luns the refiam, ‘This is that,' reality is 
one and indivisible 

The Kdihata Upammd gives a stiongei impres- 
sion of unity and of singleness of design and 
thought than moat of these tieatises There is 
little to suggest diversity of authoiship or levision 
and alteiation of the text It is piobable that 
changes of Lliia natuie have taken place, but they 
have been on a compaiatively small scale The 
recurrence of the name of Kachiketas at the close 
of the first and second adhyagas^ with the assurance 
of salvation to those who possess the knowledge of 
the mystery of the expounded to him by 

Death, has been supposed to indicate the union 
into one of two treatises, oiiginally distinct The 
inf ei once is haidly justified by the context and 
the form under which the name appeals. It is 
perhaps moie piobahle that the verse in which it 
occurs at the end of the Upanisad is an insertion 
{d) One of the most difficult of the Upanisad 
treatises both in form and in luterpiefcation is the 
S'uetdAvata'} a In the introduction to his transla- 
tion of the XJpammd^ Max Mullei expresses this 
view, and furthei in a few lines contioveits the 
idea that the nanie (‘the white mule’} implies 
Clmstian authorshij) or paiticiuation. Not omy is 
the language abrupt, entangled, and defiant of the 
rules of grammai , but the thought seems repeatedly 
to lose itself and Lo lepiesent not one but many 
phases of doctiine and behet Not the less per- 
haps on this account it is of veiy great inteiest, 
Among the moie important (Jpamstw this tieatise 
18 the leading exponent and lepresenfcative of 
Sahkliyan doctrine, and it is m the ^vetd^vatara 
that the ea,rliest use of the name Sankhya with a 
technical connotation appears to occur, To recon- 
struct its histoiy with any certainty— a wilting 
doubly palimpsest, as it has been teimed — is prob- 
ably impossible. It is a medley of thought and 
teaching in which almost every phase of Hindu 
philosophical speculation seems to struggle for ex- 
pression. Nothing is known of the Sakh^ of the 
Svetdimtara^ the school within which the scripture 
^Vas guarded, studied, and taught. Togethei with 
the Kdpialcay Tmtivnya^ and others it was lecog- 
nized as belonging to the Black Tafnrv&dd. 

It is piobabiy right to regaid the oiiginal basis 
' or nucleus of file upanisad as Vedi^n tic. It was 
known ,te the'authot of the Vedanta and 

lit 8^11 ‘ IS, 8 jSfBHxv, p’ M.xti 
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Sankaia wrote a commeiitaiy upon it. The rela- 
tion of the individual and the univeisal Self is 
asseitedand discussed fiom an entiiely Vedantic 
point ot view On this basis, howevei, were super- 
imposed theistic and sectaiian state !neiit«5 of belief 
and doctrine, which lutioduced fieely the dogmas 
of the sects, and even th e uam ea ot sectarian 
divinities Sanldiya and Yoga^ conceptions also, 
inteinungled and reiteiated, and in some paits 
piedominant, contribute to form a whole which, 
as it appeals in the extant literature, is probably 
the le&ult of some cen tunes of discussion and re- 
vision in the schools The Vpamnad theiefoie 
does not leadily lend itself to explication and 
analysis Its moods change loo rapidly to be fixed 
and indexed The text also is m many nistanoes 
coirupt, and out of vaiious readings, which seem 
to be more or less coujectuial, it is sometimes only 
possdde to select that which appears to give a 
tolerable sense 

The treatiBG begins with an interrogation and a ebailenge * 
What IS the cause, the ultimate, puiiriple and groundwork, of 
all? and the answer is Brahmmi Whence is our birth, our 
life, our sustenance, and at whose bicidmg do tlie joys and 
sorrows come that we endure? SpecuJative replies are dis 
missed as incredible, as that time, nature, neoessitv, etc , either 
alone or m combination, should be the final cause The indi 
vidual Self is then depicted, the divine essential force {devdi^ 
ma^ahti^, revealing itself as self or soul through and under the 
veil of its qualities (jjuna), figuratively described as a uheel 
with many spokes, etc , by the pi active of meditation and self- 
discipline (dhyCinayoga) the seers leaint to know this hidden 
force Verse 1 supplies the Vediintic interpretation : in tho 
highest hrahnian the triad (of the user, the used, and the 
governor, bhogya, pientt'iy te the Self, the universe, 

and Qod) become one , 1 nothing further remains to he known, 
everything has been declaretl under triple form, and this i3 
Brahman, The following verses ol the chapter aie descriptive 
of the Self under various figures or illustrations , self knowfedge 
is to be obtained by meditation on the sacied sj liable Om 

The first seven verses of the second mihydyn aie a hymn in 
praise of Savitf , made up foi the most part of ‘ lags ’ from the 
Vdjasaneyin and TaiUmya Saikhiids The lesfcof the chapter 
18 written in the spirit of the Yoga, adoiation of the god who is 
above and behind all phenomena 

The opening of the third adhydya again is seciauan , Kudra 
is creator, sustainer, lord of all The (impersonal) Brahman is 
higher than all, and those who know the great puru^a^ shining 
as the sun beyond the darkness, are Immortal The puru^a is 
the in cam ate Sell (dtman). 

* Without hands or feet he grasps and moves, eyeless he sees, 
earless he heais, He knows what can be known, but none 
knows him, him they name pwiup, the first, the great 
Smallei than the small, gi eater than the great, he dwells as the 
dfmctK In the heart of the creature Passionlesei, by the grace 
of tho creator one sees him unmoved <aA,»ctt(on, ht ‘without 
will,* Deusson, mllensjreim), the great lord I know him, the 
una^ing Ancient, the self of all, all pervading, omnipresent; 
for him lebu th is staved, whom the seeis proclaimed immoital '» 

The fourth adhydya exalte the tmn god, whose functions 
and attubnleg aie figuiativeh expounded and mteipreted in 
a Vedantic sense I*eac6 and immoitality are the possession 
of him who knows the god, jSiva, the eternal, creator of all, 
dwelling in the heart of man , 

‘ Of him there is no image whose name is Great Majesty 
His form in not visible, none ever sees him with the eye. They 
who with heal t and mind know him thus dwelling in the heart 
become immortal 

The aeotion ends with a brief prayer to Budia. 

The fifth adhydya contains teaching on the two themes of 
knowledge and ignorancet ot the means of deliverance from 
the latter, and of the Biatiman as transcending all. He maui- 
festa himself in lanous ways, ‘migrating thlough hia own 
works,' and is seen now in this and now in thafcsbapo, incar- 
nate under many forma In the sikth and last adh7jdya neither 
nature nor time is the source of fl.!!, but Ihdhmm alone. He 
18 the beginning and cause of all, the one god, hidden In all 
beings, without parts or attributes, immortal, tho Joid, pro- 
tector and ruler of the umvorsp This is the supremo mjstery 
In the Vedanta, not to be communicated to one who is un- 
worthy, 

6. History of doctrine.— Ib would seem, there- 
fore, the eliaraoteiistio central doctrine of the 
Upanisads^ the dot^kine of Brahmafi^ 01 the atman^ 
was at first developed and systematized withim 
K^ainya circles and at the conrta of kings. This 
; comLinatJon of royal fimctions with the mood of 
a Philosopher or a poet ' wa^ not unfamiliat to 
Oriental experience The Brahman, on the other 
hand; ooonpied - himself almost dxclnsively, ivitjt 
^ 2 nn xhfp; ; , s ly, adXf. 
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the lifcual and fche Hecming of his oLibs ascendancy ; 
and only latei adopted a doctrine of the univeise 
■\vhich had been foimiilated by olhei&, but which 
hai moulded with his modes of thought, and lent 
itself readily to hia schemes for the establishment 
of hia OAvn predominance on the ha&ia of seciet oi 
supeiioi knowledge These references to a Ksatiiya 
monopoly ot the Jiiighest knowledge, impaited by 
kings to Biahnians at their lequest, have been 
pieserved and handed down within the Brahman 
Iiteiaiy schools, and it seems impiobable that such 
statements would have been allowed to pass if 
they had not been m accoid with the facts 
Probably also the doctrine and several duties ot 
the tdramas ), wliethei widely practised oi 
not, adoided an opening and facilities for the 
assimilation ot the now knowledge In latei 
times the position was leveised, and with the 
establishment of intellectual and class pie«eminence 
the Bialimans contiimed then claim to a monopoly 
of the bupieme wisdom , and this was conceded to 
them the moie leadily as tlie othei castes became 
moie and moie immoi«ed in political intiigue or 
business euteipiise In the issue, by peiseveiance 
and the skilful use of oppoitunity, the Biahmans 
seemed the hist place in knowdedge as in honoui, 
and were legaided as the depositories of the secrets 
of wisdom and right mstiuction. 

7. Essential doctrine. — This highest and most 
treasured teaching, foi wdiioh divine authoiity was 
claimed, was formulated as the cardinal doctrine 
of the IJpaivi^ad hteiatuie, an idealistic monism, 
which consisted essentially in the assertion that 
all is one, * one only without a second/ and as a 
necessary coiollary that the material univeise as 
it manilests itself to and is appioaohed thiough 
the bodily faculties is un cal {mmja) Only 
Brahman^ the unknown Self [atnian)^ is in poa« 
session of a real existence Brahman^ moieovei, 
is an abstract inmeisonal neuter, not an individual 
or masculine The attiibute of peisonality, as all 
other attiibutes, is denied to him, and he 01 "if 
can only be defined, if such may be called defini- 
tion, by negatives {nctv neii). The human self, 
the self of the hvmg being {(if man 01 

is subject to delusion only so fai as it imagines 
itself to be an individual, distinct from all other 
pelves. In reality it is itself the supreme Self 
{atmtn), identical with Brahman y theie aie not 
two 01 many selves , but Brahman and eveiy so- 
called individual self aie one and the same T’here 
IS no "rtiffeionce/ in the leaim of true undei stand- 
ing and insight, " One only wutliout a second ’ 
{ekadmtlyam) expresses the ultimate thought and 
the fundamental postulate of the speculation of 
the Upanisrtdsy or, as tlie doctiine has been for- 
mulated by Deiissen and others in tlie foim of an 
equation -which sumniaiizes Upam^ad teachmg xn 
this respect, 

B? ahman = dtman. 

The foimula is not of course due to or used by 
the authois of ilie Upam^ads themselves 

8, Secondary teaching-. --- This idealistic and 
momstio doctnno of the sole reality of Biahman 
underlies all the teachmg of the Upamsads, 
^though not peculiar to the Indian liteiature, it 
IS there developed in its most complete form and 
earned to its utmost logical conclusion. A con- 
siderable portion, howevei, of ' these treatises 
expounds what m generally known as the doctiine 
of the lower Bra/uncm^ a compromise or concossidu 
to the view which the oidinaryman takes of the 
universe as stables foi all practical pin poses per- 
ipanent, conditioning his daily life, limiting and 
satisfying liis outlook upon reality.. This teaching 
was Avowedly.. foi those, ami for those only, who 
were incapable of comprehending the highei know- 
ledge, whose mind \Yoiked within the limitations 


imposed by the faculties of the body Foi tliohc 
theie was consti noted 01 tiaditionaily maintained 
a cosmology oi doctiine of the imivcitse, in which 
Biahman appears as the cieatoi of a leal world, 
which ife then mfoimed, susituned, and its v 01 king 
ensuied by his umvei&al and vitalizing pieseiice. 
In this sense Brahman is immanent m the universe, 
which has no existence apa.it fiom him, and will 
ultimately be resolved 01 cease to be, letiiining 
into the soiiice fium which it came Biahman 
tliereiore in the cosmological theory of the 
Upanimd^ii winch is thiougliout second aiy and 
does not contain 01 convey the sciact ot the 
highest knowledge, becomes individualized, en- 
dowed with jirupeities and capacities, and an 
apparent ox piovisional reality is allowed to the 
univeise and to the souls theiem Tlie human 
iiiman 01 'jlvdtman pobsesse.s a nieasme ot fieedom 
and individuality of its ovni, it thinks and detei- 
inmos, and of its own tiee and enlightened will 
pioraotes its letuin to Iheyirt? aniCdmani the snpi erne 
soul whence it was denved Thus far Uieiefoie 
the Upamsads may be said to contain the geims 
at least of a real theism It is foi the most part 
in the latex tieatiaes and especially in the 6vetd- 
ivata'ia that these doctiuies aie set forth. They 
weie not, however, developed on theisiic lines, 
and it is piobable that they represent speculation 
01 belief which was 111 its oiigm cntiiely independ- 
ent of the seveie idealism of the at man doctiine, 
tentatively haimonized with the lattei and sub- 
ouUnated to it in the Vpamsad teacliing All 
things would iiltimaLely letiun to then pinnitive 
source, and then impcimanent and unreal chaiacter 
would be made manifest 'riius the highoi doctiine 
01 faith was conserved undei the foi ms and as the 
ultimate tiuth of the lowei 

9. Psychology —To the same secondary teaching 
belongs the psycholog ical docti me ot the U pamsadsy 
so fax as tliese tieatisos may be said to piesent 
a consistent or coheicnt doctiine conceinmg the 
human soul It is evident that this teachmg also 
IS derived fiom external souicos, originally inde- 
Xiendent, and only aitificially and with diraculty 
accommodated to the fundamental presupposition 
of Upam^ad thought Wheie all souls aie one, 
and there is no dillerence, theie is no lOom and no 
need foi a p&;y cliology, On the lowei plane of 
teachmg, however, soiiis cieated by 01 emanating 
from Brahman axe in a ceitam sense distinct and 
individual, although this impiession 01 conviction 
of distinctness is ultimately due to imyd and to 
mdyd alone Some provision theiefoie must be 
made foi their return, then final and universal 
reunion with Brahman^ if a peiraanenb duality 
was to be avoided The last alternative as a 
solution of the mystery of the soul’s natuie and 
existence did m tact find expression in some of 
the Upanimds in piemonitlons and intimations 
of the later dootime of the Wruikliya, which is 
avowedly dualistic. In geneial, however, the 
psychological teachmg evpoumls tvv 0 independent 
themes 01 subjects— the states of the soul, and 
the means or methods of its letuin. No definite 
' connexion is made between these, or any relation 
suggested. They are due to dift’eient systems of 
thought, and no attempt appaiently is made or 
regarded as necessaiy io eo*oidmate them The 
latter doctrine, including especially that of the two 
paths, is closely related to the wider doctrine of 
piede^bmation. 

The foul conditions ox states of the soul are * 
(1) the walnng state , {2} di cam -sleep, in ay Inch 
the soul xemains eoiiseious and active lu ibs 
dreams s (3) dieamless slanibei, ^iwipih sup^pta, 
111 which the soul is passive, and unconscious of 
ifes enviionment , (4) turtya^iurpay ckaturtha, the 
* fouith ^ state, which is moie or less artificial, and 
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IS unknown to thtj oldei V'pan \sails It as peihaps 
invented to secuie oi complete the coiiespondence 
with the foul aiiamas^ the t wily a being the sub- 
lime but imdehnable state to which the sar}nyai>in 
had attained The ihiee eaiher states leceived also 
mystical names vai^miutra^ thaWhich is common 
to all, the habitual mode oi ouuoolc of all men , 
taijasdf luminous, vigoious, intense , pi djfia, in- 
telligent Sinulai states 01 stages aie familial in 
the experience of Euiopean and other mystics. 

(1) The waiting state is the noimal condition of the natural 
man, who without lelltxion accepts the univeise as he finds 
it, believing it to be leal The mystical title vm&mlnaia la 
appaiently intended to suggest that to the natiual faculties of 
all such men the same physical univeise presents itself 

(2) In dream sleep the soul fashions its own world in the 
imagery of its di earns, ‘the spirit seives as light foi itself 
To the di earner the scenes and e\perience5 thiough which he 
passes in his dreams appear real, and in this his dream woild 
no other has part The illusion of duality, however, is still 
maintained , theie is one who knows and anothei that is know n 
In other passages the spirit is lepiesentcd as quitting the body 
timing the dream sleep and waiideiing hither ana thiihei, 
lefcurning sometimes only with ditficulty to its accustomed 
home 

(3) In the thud state nil distinct consciousness of knowing 
subject and known object is supeiseded, the human spiut is 
one with the eternal Knowor, the supieme intelligence, p'iajfLa 
mman In the teaching of the earlioi Upam<iads this is appar- 
enhy the final state, the consummation of bliss in union with 
Btahwan ‘When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has 
so completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dieam image, that is the Self, that is the immortal, the 
fearless, that is Bi akman *3 

(4) The introduction of a fourth state appears to have been 
based upon a lecognition of the transitory charactci of the 
su^upti The slumber is intenupted, and the spiiit of the 
slumbeicr may then return to the waking state in which it 
is tioubled and anxious, and the exteinal visible univeise is 
legal ded as a real object of knowledge ‘When the thiee 
states named have ceased, and the spiritual subsists alone by 
itself, contrasted like a spectatoi with all existing things ns a 
substance undifierentiated, set free from all existing thinj^s, 
this spiritual state is called the turlya In this state the 
at man has lealized a permanent union with Biahnaiij which 
IS not liable to Interruption by any letuin to a lower condition , 
nor 13 It mteifered with or destroyed by engaging foi a time 
in any of the illusory activities of oidinai y life Worldly duties 
and employments do not affect the soul that is one with 
Biahman 4 

10 . Eschatology. — The Indian dootnne of the 
two paths, the devaydna and the jpitfydna^ the 
way of the gods and the way of the fatheis, by 
one or the other of which the souls of the dead 
make then way fiom this world to a future abode 
of happiness oi miseiy, presents easily recognized 
paraifela to sinnlar teaching in other faiths That 
tile theory was of mdepeiideiib origin in India 
admits of little doubt. Later it was elaborated 
and bi ought into close association with the kindied 
doctune of tiansniigiation and was then caniod 
far by wandering Indian iniSBionanes ; and in this 
way it may not impiobably have suggested or 
influenced the beliefs of othei peoples, especially 
the Mithraio teaching concerning the ascent of the 
soul to the highest heaven. As early as the 
Bigvada leference is made to the devaydna as 
the path by which Agni hears the oflermgs to tlie 
gods, and on which fclie gods themselves descend to 
partake of the sacrifices. On tlie same road the 
faithful worslupper ascends through successive 
stages or ‘stations’ to the highest felicity in 
Brahman. The passages in the Upanisads wdiich 
enumerate the ‘ stations ’ give no indication of the 
oiigin of the theory, nor attempt to explain its 
meaning or significance* The earliest is probably 
(JhMni.lY XV 6 f. : 

< He (who knows this) . , (after death) goiH to light (a/c/ws, 
brightness, ^ c* of the funeral fire), from light to day> from clay 

1 IV. in <) 

3 Qhhdnd. vin* xl 1 , of JByhad iv ili 21 tf. 

' QSaivop S, cf Mdn4^vll , Maitr vi ip, viu !7 
' 4 On the states of the soul see Beu'i'inn, p 206 ff . and Ihi 
referenoes tliere given Densben legardt. the intiocUiotlon of 
the fourth stage as due in part to the increasing prevalem e of 
tM Yoga dioo|;rine, which mvolved the belief that by Intense 
'meditawon, Abstinence, and self-control the union of the human 
Spirit with’ the one eternal spirit mlglit he secured. 


to the half of the inoou, fiom llie light half of the moon to 
the si\ months of the sun’s uoithwaid movement, fiom the 
months to the yeai, fiom the yeai to the sun, fiom the sun to 
the moon, fiom the moon to the lightning Theieupoii an 
utieai thly guide (pwu§a) conducts them to Brahman. This is 
the path of the Devas, the path of Biahinan They who pro- 
ceed thereby do not letunj to the changing life of man *1 

The pit'iydna, on the othci hand, is the way of 
daikness, foi ignoiaiit and defiled souls, and pio- 
giess isinaiked by analogous but bon tiaiy stations , 

g , the daik half of the moon n substituted for 
the light half, etc Those uJio tiavel on this load 
do not leacli the yeai oi the sun, but aie detameil 
m the moon till then Jem met la exhausted, aftei 
which tliey letiiin to eaith, and aie again subject 
to lehirbh 

‘But those \’\ho in a village fulfil thru religious duties ind 
give alms (i e g\haUhas) go to the smoke, fiom the smoke to 
the night, fiom the night bo the daik half of the moon, fiom 
the daik half of the moon to the six months of the sun’s soubh- 
waid movement Thej do not attain to the yeai From the 
months they go to the woild of the fatheis {pitiloka'), from the 
woiid of the fatheis to the ether, from the ether to the moon 
Here they dwell as long as aught remains (i e otkmma 
and its oon sequences), then retmn again by that way to the 
ethor, flora the ethei to the wind (vdyu) Having her omc wind 
he (the gTkabtha) becomes smoke, having become smoke ho 
becomes vapour, having become vapour he becomes cloud, 
having become cloud he descends m rain These then aio horn 
as lice or corn, herbs oi trees, sesamum or beans They 
who have lived a good life in this world will as n lewaid attain 
a goodiebuth as a Biaiiman, or a K?atriyn, or a Vai^ya, but 
they who m this woild have lived a shameful life will attain a 
siiameful rebiith, as a dog or a pig or an out caste (lAanddfa) ^ ^ 

Theie is tlius in the Upanuads tentative if 
somewhat mdehnite teaching with regaid to the 
fate of the soul at and after death ^ Two concep- 
tions weie appaiently involved, which weie in aill 
piobabihty oiiginally independent and belonged to 
(hffeient oideis of ideas Neibliei of them was 
due in its inception to the thinkeis of the Upani- 
'}ads^ but both were deiived fiom external and pi e- 
existmg Bouicas. The thought ot a letuin of the 
soul to the eaith, to be embodied again in Imman 
or animal foim, or even m the foi in of an in&eot oi 
plant, is common to neaxly all pumitive peoples, 
and 19 undoubtedly of gioat antiquity. The dis- 
tinct thought of a lecompense of felicity or suffer- 
ing in anothei woiM for the deeds done upon earth 
IS neithei univeisal nor so old It has usually been 
accepted as an alternative to the eaiher view of 
the souTs futuie destiny, supeiseding oi displacing 
but not amalgamating with it. The eontiibution 
which the Upamsad thinkeis made was in effect 
to combine thebe ideas by iiansforimg the letiibu- 
tion fiom an unknown and future sphere to the 
known and visible piesent, and by asseiting tVie 
precise equivalence of the recompense aftei death 
to the deeds, good or evil, of the eaithly life. 
Thus all the elements of the Indian doctiines of 
Karma and tiansmigiatioii aio found in the oldest 
Upammdi*. They obtain here then final and 
fullest expression N o evidence or pi oof, howevei , 
18 offered in suppoit of these theoiies, nor is any 
iofeience given to pievious history or development, 
which might explain or justify the statements 
made, They aie supported, as is all the teaelimg 
of the UpankadSi by an appeal to the authoiity of 
eminent teacheivS of the past. It seems stiange 
that no attempt should be made to fortify so 
important a doctrine as tianHimgiation by refer- 
ence to analogy, oi to a wider and reasoned view 
of life as a whole. They aie simply recoided as 
thq definite and complete statement of the final 
destiny of the soul. 

ix. Summary.— Thus a veiy cousidoialde pait 
of this liteiaturo h occupied wdtU doctiines that 
belong to the h-wav BntMnmh and aie avowedly 
mferioi to the ultimate and Bupietue truth that 
Brahman is all in all. T'hey me half-trutlK% 

iSBJilh 68; cf Chimd* v. x. Iff , B^had. vi ii i6f , 

*trhMv(t V. V. Bff. (SBB l SOfF ) ; bf. Doussen, p S34ir atld 
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guiding and conti oiling tho piaetical lite of the 
univeisej wiuoh lose interest and significance when 
the full tiuth IS apprehended by the son! ‘He 
who knows ’ need not concern himself about any 
of these matters, whethei of hehof oi piactice 
This doctrine, the doctrine of the dtinan, alone la 
‘ true ^ m the exact sense of the woid And the 
consciousness of ^Uis seems always to underlie the 
most pieoi&e exposition of doctimes, winch in foxm 
at least conflut with it Brahman alone is real , 
all else is mdydi illusion This woid appears fiist 
m ils technical meaning m the HvetaAmtaia 
Upamsad^ wheie so many conflicting trams of 
thought meet and find a home. Essentially, how- 
evei, and apart from its late hfceiary expiession, 
the doctrine of the universe as shadowy and unreal 
IS far older m India than the literary emidoyment 
of the term mdyd would suggest. It is presupposed 
in most of the teaching that concerns the mateiial 
universe, and is more or less consciously accepted 
by all Indian sects at the piesent day. The man 
who knows this, that Brahman alone exists, is 
tiuly wise. He realizes the unreal elusive char 
acter of the things that are seen, and has ajipie- 
bended the supieine truth that Brahman only z.s, 
and tliat he himself is Brahman. 

12. Ethics — Tlie XJpammds also enforce ethical 
teaching, but in a desultory manner. Theie is a 
considerable element ot moial and religious in- 
struction, commending a practical life of sobiiety 
and devotion in sincerity and love of the truth. 
It 18 undoubtedly this ethical content that has 
given to these treatises then unique position 
among the sacred books of tho Hindus. Self- 
lestraint, geneiosity, loving-kindness are caidinal 
virtues, the obseivance of which is incumbent upon 
all who seek deliverance from the entanglements 
of this woild and final union with the Supieme 
The aim and purpose for all and each is lelease 
fiom the samBu^ra^ the perpetual lound of rebiiths, 
and return to the oiiginal and eternal souice of all 
in God. Thus the ethical teaching of the Vpanx> 
^ads IS essentially self-inteiested and individual- 
istic; virtue IS to be practised for Uie sake of 
personal and piivabe advantage in the cessation of 
lobirth {punarmfityn, repeated oi leiteiated death), 
when the soul leaohes its final end in the one 
Supreme, The morality taught in these books is 
therefoie negative ratliei than positive. It is a 
doctrine of abstinence from all that would hmdei 
the seveiance of worldly bondb, rather than of 
positive delight in that which is good. The ideal 
of a devout life is that of the semnyasm^ the 
ascetic, who has renounced all, and is self-centred 
rn piofonnd and uninterrupted meditation, Tlie 
doctiiue thus expounded is that upon which Bud- 
dhism has diawB, m the Hinayana at least, for its 
ideal of the peifect monk, and is closely connected 


with the latei Voga, in which the teaching vas 
systematized and earned to extremes of asceticism 
and self-toiture In its essential elements it ib 
undoubtedly oldei in India than the peuod of the 
Upanisachi and gives expiession to the austere 
quality which is native appaieutly to some toims 
of Indian lehgious life The Upanisads^ moie- 
over, nevei lose then hold of idealism To this all 
othei teaching is suboidinated The veil of rndyu 
IS cast mei all And neitiiei m ethics nor in 
theistic statement is there the same conviction or 
oainestness that is apparent in the exposition oi 
the monistic doctimo of the Biahman 
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Babylonian (G H. W. Johns), p 548. 

Christian (J. Dow), p, 560 

tTSURy (Babylonian). — ' Usmy " is a wide tei'in 
and commonly covexs many transacliions, distinct 
in iheir ongin and pm pose , and it is doubtful 
whether any custom existed in Babylonia which 
exactly anticipated any modern interpretation 
of the term* Bateiest on loans, rent of estates, 
wages, anything paid to any one for the use of 
anything the xight to which is not thereby alien- 
ated, may be brought under the heading usury 
from one point of vievY or another It would not, 
however, bo accurate to ^egaid this ft's a deiinitzon 
of uh-ury for tho purposes of this article, nor would 


j Hebrew (W. H Bennett). P 555. 

! Jewish (J Abelson), p 556. 

it be advisable to limit the meaning to either the 
exaction of cxoxbitant interest or ruinous oliargo 
for accommodation, In fact it may be doubted 
whether the Babylonians contemplated any trans- 
action with which iliey were acquainted as answer - 
ing to anything we understand by usury, 

We must remember that the foundation of 
economic affairs was, horn tho earliest times with 
which we aie acquainted to the latest for which 
we have evidence from cunexforfii souices, the 
farming of sheep and cattle or of aOTCizltural 
produce. In consetxueuce, tiro natural mcrease 
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of flocks and heids being at least 200 per cent per 
annum, that ot ciops in the feitile soil of Meso- 
potamia at least 400 to 500 poi cent, the late of 
inteiest was excessively high accoidmg to om 
standard ^ But such i etui ns, given secuiity fiom 
loss by misfortune oi chsoidei, must have led to 
a rapid mciease of wealth A fortunate possessoi 
must soon have owned moie than he could possibly 
piofcect He was bound to employ otheis as 
bheplieids or labomeis meiely to conseive his 
piopeity Unless he could coiiiniand the seiviceb 
of slaves oi subjects, he had to pay foi such 
services He might, and in Babylorii.i usually did, 
allot a poition of his flock to some shepheid to 
tend, demanding back aftei the pasturing and 
bieedmg season, his own again with a stipulated 
rate of mciease, which we may loosely call usuiy 
He might let out his faim oi pait of it to husband 
men, demanding a stipulated shaie of the ciops, 
and leaving the lest as wages foi the laboui 
expended Whether this constituted usuxy oi not 
may depend on whethei tlie amount demanded as 
letmn horn the laboui er boie a moie oi less 
leasonable i elation to the average ciop likely to 
be obtained. The reasonableness of the tians- 
action depended upon many considerations which 
would be difleiently regarded then and now In 
cases where a man’s foimer piospeiity had enabled 
him to leahze his piofitsin the moie stable foi m 
of money, he might lend that money as an 
accommodation to one who had less oi even none, 
on the undeistcindiiig that he was to leceive again 
his own with usuiy, but where to diaw the dis- 
tinction between fair inteiest and usuiy must 
depend, not only on the custom of the countiy, 
but also on the yield it might leasonably be 
expected to pi^oduce when invested directly in 
agiicultuie or farming 

So long as the return for the accommodation 
which a cieditor demanded kept well withm the 
iiatuially expected pioht to bemadeby the bonowei, 
both ivere sharers m the beiielits (nought about 
by the accommodation The abuses which might 
constitute usuiy aiose by a demand for excessive 
I etui n or by laiiuie to accept responsibility and 
share in unexpected and unavoidable loss which 
fell on the boirowei tt must eaily have occurred 
to the lender to demand security foi his loan By 
an early established custom the person of the 
debtor was held as sccuiity This personal 
seouiity extended over all the boiiowei’s posses- 
sions. The debtoi who failed to pay had to work 
off his debt somehow, and it was recognized as 
fail that the memliers of hib family should be 
called upon to help him to dischaige his debt. 
Thus he might assign any or all of ins family — 
ivifo, cliildien, oi slaves— to woik off his debt. 
This was to then advantage as much as to ius, 
for they were thus secure of a bvmg, though 
precluded fiom the profit of their laboui, while, 
if he was bankrupt, he liad no means of providing 
for them any moie than for himsolf. 

But the situation ^ was full of possibilities of 
oppression, and theiich or piosperous man would 
soon have beooine master oi partial ownex of his 
poorei brethren indebted to him So long as such 
a master treated his deppdents faiily, and the 
land was seeme from foreign con<iuest, a few rich 
men with a huge induatuous body of well- treated 
servants, ceitain of adequate maintenance, might 
well constitute a prosperous community. But the 
raids made in war, the spoliation of the rich tnan’s 
eapital, or the failure' of a crop must have reduced 
the dependents to great mi&eiy. The tendency to 
accumulate wealth in the hands of a few avaricious 
men might woik m the same direction through the 
tendency to strike hard bai gains with labour. A 
benevolent oi far-sighted ruler rpust early have 


seen that an overworked oi undeifed population 
svonld glow discontented and bO be unieiiable in 
case of invasion to maintain the secunty of the 
land against foieigu aggression Hence legisla- 
tion was iiitioduced to check the abuses which 
might lead to an undue exploitation of laboui by 
capital 

The celcbiated Code of §!ammuial)i, the best- 
known body of legislation dealing with the subject, 
which we must regard as the outpome of innninei- 
able othei attempts in the same direction, devotes 
a laige paifc of its legulations to controlling the 
tendencies of the state of society to peimit oppies- 
sion by the exaction of unfaii eufoi cement ot the 
literal teims of what had been entered upon aa a 
free contract. These regulations of the code are 
alieacly dealt with in the ait Law (Babylonian), 
vol vu p 817 f , and may be buefly summarized 
heie When a debtor owed for rent oi share of 
crops and was unable to pay by reason of the 
failme of the crops not due to Ills own negligence, 
he was allowed to postpone payment to tlie next 
year. It was not legal to insist on the payment 
of any debt m one special form of tendei, though 
this was often speoihed in a eontiaofc. Produce 
was made legal tender m any case, thus obviating 
the dilhoulty of its realization m a land wheie 
money was acaice, and equalizing the vaiiations 
of exchange The light of a cieditor to seize the 
person of the debtoi or of his dependents, and hold 
him or them in servitude until the debt bad been 
worked oil, was an obvious opening foi gi eat abuse, 
but was modified by the Code. By its enactment 
that such service should not excuse ill-tieatment 
and, m any case, should not extend beyond three 
yeais, it c'learly eliminated much injustice The 
text of the Code as treated m ait. Law (Babylonian) 
was not then complete , but a contempoiaiy, or at 
least very eaily, copy fiom Nippur^ gives one of 
the lost sections enacting that, if a man borrow 
gram or money from a nierohant and has not gram 
01 money sufficient to lepay him, he shall give 
the merchant whatever he has in his power in 
place of the debt that he owes in the presence of 
the city elders, and the merchant may not decline 
bo accept it This was a far-ieaching enactment, 
and may be suspected of aiming specially at 
indebtedness to foreigners, or at any lafce to men 
nob exactly neighbouis By fax the larger numbei 
of debts of which we have any record weie owed 
to the temples, which stood to the people m the 
relation of agiioultiiial banks Then advances 
were of the nature of loans to tide over scarcity 
at seed-time, or to meet the expense of haivest 
operations when the last yeax’s produce had already 
become exhausted, though a fresh crop was now 
m sight. They weie mostly for a short term with- 
out mtoiest, interest being demanded only in the 
case of delay to repay at the fixed time. Many 
of these temples weie large land- owners, and also 
owned numeious flocks or herds. They, like other 
great owners, often farmed on the metciym" bystem, 
fux lushing to their tenants seed, agricultural 
instruments, and working animals, while advanc 
ing wages in kind The numeious reeoida of 
temple transactions which have leached ua, due 
to the recovery of large temple archives, msbj 
easily have distorted the picture that we are able 
to diaw of social life at that period, but they 
must have dominated the geneial custom* The 
landlord on this system was hound by that custom 
and his own interest, as well aa by humanity, to 
see that his debtor, who W'as las tenant, should 
)eri od of the year by want, 
efforts for their mutual 

legulations^ it m evident 
' X m 4JSX>, April, 1915, p. m, , ' 


not be oppressed at anyj 
tending to paralyse bis 
pi‘olit 

; In spite of. all euch 
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that debt and the f^eivititde to which it led weie 
voiy common leatiues of Babylonian feociely It 
was furtliei mot by a geneial amnesty fiom debt, 
01 SLisathiheia^ jjioclaimod by many a sovereign 
apimiently to mauguiate his new leign, to secuie 
populaiity and encouiage loyalty and thereby to 
achieve powei to maintain Ins inle The ability 
thus to I emit dej)ts doubtless lay in the powei 
which the king had over temple levemies, as the 
teini)les veie the chief holdeife of ciedit Their 
lesponsibility to the citizens who sustained tliat 
credit was nevei lost bight of They weie called 
upon to ledeeiu meinbcis of then city who became 
captives in war if these weie without means to 
leaeem themselves. The temples weie stewards 
of then wealth foi the god who watched ovci tlie 
welfare of bis people The loss to cei tarn mernbei b 
of debts unpaid was a loss to the community at 
laige who had fuimshed the souice ot then wealtii, 
butj as this Avas the result of pioapeious yeais, it 
might fairly be taxed to equalize over a teiin of 
years the incidental losses due to accident oi had 
seasons, to the * hand of G-od,’ or to enemy action 
To giant such an amnesty, which seems to have 
involved a goneial loleaso fiorn debt and the 
lestoiation ot liheity to piisoneis and hostages 
foi debt, was legaided as an ‘establishment of 
equity’ and was the prelude to fiesh legislation 
It is not completely cleai that thib amnesty touched 
piivate debts j it had in view latlier debts to the 
temples, which weie natmallyin the power of the 
king. If puvafce iiidebtedneBS was cancelled, it is 
difhcult to see how injustice to the private eieditoi 
was avoided or what compensation he could have 
received for the forfeit of his capital and interest 

Most wiiteis on the subject appear to have 
legal ded the lates of interebt charged foi loans as 
exorbitant, but the high interest is associated in 
all periods with oiicnw custom and economic con- 
ditions The multiplication of capitalists and the 
competition between them for investments have 
leduced the late of inteiest undei modern con- 
ditions to what we legard as fair, but any national 
scarcity ot law mateual oi capital is bound to laise 
the late again. Practically the risk involved 
detei mines the rate charged foi a loan Pio- 
fcbSional money-lendeis weie then moieiaie, and 
had to take greater risks The profits which a 
borrower was able to seeme by actual trading or 
farming Aveie so high that, accommodation foi 
interest was less atti active to the lender unle&s 
the late was high 

LTTjSRAmnB! — Foi the laws legaidinif uaury see C. H W 
Johns, TkQ Oldp^t Cq&$ 0/ Lmvs %n the IVoWd, Edinburgh, 1903, 

46-126 , for the metayer f-h § 263 See also Johns, 

Bahyloautn and Assyrian Contracts, and Lettens, do 

1001 Foi the hnanoml position of the temples, C H W 
Johns, The Cieihzatton of Babylonia and Assmia, Phila- 
delphia and London, 1015 Foi seisaehtheia, M Schorr, 
*Eme babyloniiiche Seisaohthie aus dera Anfanof der iCassl- 
tenzcit' (.SrZ^ATV, 1915, pt 4), S Langdon, PSBA, 1914, 
P- 102. c. H. W. JOHITS 

USURY {Cliiistian).— I, In the New Testa- 
ment —The woids of Jesus contain allusions to 
bonoAving and lending, but, as we should expect 
of one who refused to be a judge and dmdoi 
(Lie there are no diieot precepts to guide the 
Christian conscience. Mt 6^^ and aie but 

exhoxtabions to an open-hearted chanty. The 
Parable of the Talents {Mt and the Parable 
of the Pbunds (Lie allude to banking and 

inteiest, bub in casual phrases, not in the pith and 
marrow of the teaching. BoiroAving itself would 
be freanent enough in that age and countiy, not 
so muen of bhe commercial typo,^ but more of the 
loose aud peisonal kind, as between friend and 
friend, kinsman and kinsman. The shiftless 
Oriental is a ready if somewhat consoienceioss 
1 See art ‘ Ihteveeb/ ui BC0 « 


boiiowei, and the Syiian peasant who to-day loans 
out his eai mugs in petty usui y doubtless had his 
like-minded ancestor m the ohangelcbs Easb,^ The 
etbio of these personal bouowings Avas adequately 
coveied by the general piinciples enunciated by 
Jesus j there Avas no call, noi Avas it His method, 
to deal Avith uauiy as an economic and commeicial 
lactoi 

What niatteied foi the future centuiies Avas that 
by His life and example oven more than by His 
woids tlie great Master had suggested a certain 
attitude towards this Avorld’s goods Himself 
reared among the poor and needy, He lived the 
life of a tiavelhng teoohei wuUiout home 01 
mateual possessions , to those Avho lelt house and 
kindled and lands for His sake He had piomised 
eveilasting life (Mt 19^^), and to the iimi young 
ruler, moially peitecfc though he claimed to be, He 
had given the arresting command to sell all and 
give to the pool (Mt 19*'*^). Among the slaves and 
the folk of the loAvei oideis Avho formed the 
maioiity of the eaily conveits such teaching was 
tieasuied and, it may be, unduly emphasized, its 
potency appeals in the communistic movement of 
Acts (4^2) and in the fact that fioin the beginning 
dear to the heart of the Chiistian society was the 
care of the poor It is as bub one phase of a 
general attitude to thiswoild’s goods that we must 
explain the Chinch’s dislike of usury In then 
simple, fiateinal communities, with then pexvasive 
atmosphere of kindly chanty, the haid baigainer 
for gam Avas a chilling and unwelcome intiudei, 
the pel sonih cation of the spirit of the alien woild 
AVithout 

2 . In the Fathers. — The early Fathers looked 
upon iisuiy with severe disapproval They may 
have been influenced m certain cases by the classical 
moialists, but the debeimming standard for them 
was the OT legrslation and the general principles 
of the NT teaching, moie especially a atiained 
inter pietation of Lk 6^*^ 

Tcrtullian,*^ 0\pnan,3 and Clement ot Alexandua i accept as 
still binding on ChuBtinns the OT precepts (Ex 2223, Dt 2312, 
Ps 166, 183), the first named regal ding the prohibition of 

iTitf'rest as only a pieparation foi the higher demand of the 
Gospel to foigo even the capital *Quo faulius assuefaceiet 
hommem ipai quoque foeneil perdendo cuius fructum didiciaset 
amittere ' Apollonius ranks usury with games of chance 6 
Lactantius condemns it 2 The Fatheis of the 4th and 6th 
centuries AViite to the same effect^ only with a rising vehemence 
that suggests that the evil was inoi easing in decadent times 
To Chiysostoni it is trvvSatr^o? a5i«iai,,7 to Ambiose it is 
1 apma,8 Augustine places it in the categoiv of crime ‘ Audent 
etiam foeneratoies dicere, non habeo aliud unde vivam Hoc 
tmhi et latro diceret, deprehensus in fauce , hoc et effiactor 
dlceiet . . et leno , , et maleficus '2 Basil 10 andGiogory 
of NyssaJ-i in homilies of like spuit denounce the usuieis aa a 
bleed of vipers that gnaAV the womb that bears them 

The Btandpoint of the Fatheis, lioAvever, as not 
to be explained as a mere nariow leading of Sciip- 
tui’o it n the view of men whose Christian con- 
science abhorred the exportation of the defence- 
less and unfortunate. The practice of usury is 
regarded throughout this period not as an economic 
but as a moral question Boi lowing avus still 
largely fox the urgent personal needs of poor men 
who Aveie fit subjects not for exaction but for 
charity It was the soulless miser — living safely 
and meanly, gloating over his gams ill-gorten by 
pitilessly fanning the necessities of the needy — 
who sat for the portrait of the usuiei and drew 
the fire of the pieaehor The Chnstran conscience 
was finely sensitive to the obligation of chanty. 
Wealth was the gift of God, and men were but 
stewaids, dis 2 }ensatores not possessores 

r G K Maokie, Bible Manners and Cwsfoins, London, 1898, 
p. 84 

2 c Mare iv 47. 8 Test, ni, 48 

4 Strom, ii 18 b Ku^ebms, IIB jii 

Inst vL 18 7£fow lm^inS,MaU 

8 Be Bono mortis, xii j of \dB Toha, passim 

9 In oxxviii, . 40 Mom. in Ps xiv. 

Ji Oraiio 0 t/snrartos. 
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‘ Undeibtand then, yc nch, that ye aie in duty hound to do 
seivice, having xecnivcd nioie than vo ^onrbLlvcs need 
Bo ashamed oi holding' last what belongs to others Imilate 
God’b equity and none shall he )iooi ’ 

This Tiute stiuck in The Pleaching of Petci ib 
typical To a teacliei like Ambiosc lights of 
pioxieity 'vveie a cieation of aiaufo, clianty oi 
alm-sgiviTig was an act of simple justice ^ In all 
this the chill cli is moving in the le.ilni of piecept 
and ideal , law on the subject is not yet 

3 In the canons of the Councils, — Antagoiusni 
gradually haidened into inohihitxou,-^ as the Chuioh 
developed iii powex attei Const.intme At last 
she deals only with hei own oleiics, who, as giiaid* 
lans ot ecclesna tn al piopeity, must have had 
piactical dilhcul ties and temptations By the 17th 
canon of the Council of Niuoa deposition is pie- 
sciibed foi iisiiiioub dents In the statute of the 
Council ot Elvua (303-306) oidenng expulsion fioin 
the Chiudi of any peison ‘si veio in ea iiiiqmtate 
duiaveiit’ the mention of laymen is doubtful, but 
by 3-15 we find the Conned of Caithage declaiing 
it lepieheusible in laymen This view is icpeatcd 
by the Council of Aiv la-Chapelle (789), and by the 
9th cent ecclesiastical law becomes positive in 
extending the piohibition to the laity bishops 
aie to icqune all Chustians to abstain fiom usuiy 
and to punish the iccalcitiant ^ Legislation thiew 
its not ovei ividci as the evil mci eased, and the 
whole aimoiuy of ecclesiastical pains and penalties 
was tinned upon the ofiendeis Thus a canon of 
the old Lateian Conned (1179) oi darned fcliat 
‘ manifest usmein shall not be admitted to com- 
munion, noi, if they die m then sm, receive Chiist- 
lan biiiial." 'riie 2iid Council of Lyons (1274) 
went fazfchei, foi bidding any community, coipoia- 
tion, 01 individual to peumt the letting of houses 
to foieign iisiiieis, fepnitual penalties aie lein- 
foiced b'y civil by aiiotbei canon the wdls of 
uniepentant iiaiiiois ivere declaied invalid, thus 
bunging usuiy definitely withm the jiinsdiction 
of the ecclohiastical com is ^ The Conned ot 
Vieune (1311) biuught matteis to a climax, declai- 
ing the nvil law on usuiy as of no efiect and 
biandnig as a heietic any one who jieitmaciously 
held that usuiy ivas not sinful 

4 . In the Middle Ages.— This gi owing stiingency 
indicates the atlvance of a tide that could not be 
checked ‘ Since in almost eveiy place the ciime 
of usuiy h«s become piovalent,’ admits the canon 
of the 3rd Laleiati (Significant is the concession 
made in favom ot the Je^vs by the 4th Lateran 
only giave and excessive usury is foi bidden them. 
By tlia 11 th cent, commeice was finding neAV 
channels , towns woio aiismg, mai kets opening, and 
thus pioliiems ot tiade became uigent Church- 
men themselves needed laigo sums for budding 
and for Onisades, Tina activity in the money 
maiket called for loadjuslments and now' methods. 
The Church had to reconsidei hex whole attitude 
to tiade and econondo mactico The old view 
that business was aii evil, with its roots iti covet- 
ousness, had to go The intei change of goods by 
which men lived had to be accepted, only its 
methods must foe jealously examined. Cliiistian 
principles had to foe applied in detail, 0 vei against 
tlornan law, as codified foy Justinian and studied 
m the schools, Churchmen had to set forth their 
own rule and standards, Tins task fell to the 
Schoolmen, pie-eminenfc among whom stands 
Thomas Aquinas Even as ho formulates Ins 
judgments on usury he has to make conces&iona, 
and, once one gap is made in the hedge of restric- 
tion, othei gaps appeal as, the contuiies pass, until 

f Of. Av J. Oariyie, in London, 1913, efi v, 

2 Endeniann, QrundsMze d^r eanonisitmhen Lehre^ § 2, 

8 Ooimcil of Meftiix can. 55 

4 W J, Aahiey, An Xntrod, to iSngUsh JSoonomio Mistor^ (Md 
Theotif% i !165 


it becomes a question whethei theie is a hedge at 
all 

The scholastics based thou judgment on moio 
than the OT and gospel piecepts ^ {a) They 

accepted the dictum of Aiiatotle,^ made familiar 
to us fiorn The Me) chant of Venice, that hairen 
metal does not bi eed Money was 1 egaided mei ely 
as a medium of exchange, the niudein concept of 
capital had not been evolved The fact was over- 
looked that the money boiiowed could pin chase, 

6 <7 , a cow, and a cow does bleed (6) Uoman law 
distinguished between con&umpUbles (e <7 , a loaf) 
and fungibles {eg, a house) In mutuum the 
thing boiro-wed was foi consumplion, its whole 
vahio lay in its lu&t use , the use and. the substance 
iveie insepaiable , an adequate compensation was 
made when an equal quantity was letuined In 
this categoiy money was lanked When A 
boil on ed money fiom B, his owneiship 01 ei it 
was absolute, it was moie than possebsw, it was 
donnyihiDH , the piocess of exchange had the quality 
of a sale, and to sell an aiticle and then chaige foi 
the use of it was unjust. 

Tins, then, xvas the decision of the canonist 
conscience in itself the loan of money did not 
justify a charge for its use In those days of 
limited oppoitunity for investment it was doubt- 
less often a gam to the lender to hnd a man willing 
to accept custody of the money, so long as it was 
letuined intact And the Schoolmen weie ready 
to face the logic of facts and to make allowance 
foi special eases The custom spiang up of admit- 
ting compensation on vaiious extiinsic grounds ® 

{a) Baigaina were nob kept A dLlaj-^ in payment miglit 
inflict serious loss Was theie to bo no compensation? 
Geitainly So the lendei was allowed to fix a flno to be paid 
if the baigaiii was not kept, the poena condenttonah^, and 
this fine was frequently as nit?h as the amount of the original 
debt. This sum represented tlie difference between the ereditot 
ab he ai tually was and as he should have found himself had the 
bai^ain been kept — whence the name mtetesl, 'that which ig 
between * As the civil law had allowed the drfaultinjj debtoi 
to be imp! isoned or even to hecoiiie a alave, this money pay 
uient was really a milder punishment 

(b) Suppose a man who had lent his money were compelled 
himself to bonow at a high rate of interest bhiouf?h the failure 
of the debtor to repay Foi such a leal expeiiae capable of 
proof coraponsation was allowed by piactically all Schoolmen 
—dawwttm emetgens 

(c) By handing over money to another the lender depiived 
himself of the gam he might have made in various vvays(iin3mi» 
ceRham) Aquinas disappioved of tins as a basis of tJaini, a 
future gam being regarded as loo hypothetical It wag selling 
what did not exist and by a bundled chances might never exist 
But this plea by the 16th cent gamed wide acccptini e 

(d) Another OKtiinaio title which won its, waj to appioval 
Intel Uia/i the others was that biscd on the jis.)!— e 0 , in man 
time ventuies— that the sum bouowed would not bnieatorud 

(pP) IGUlum $07 /li.) 

(e) Once delay in payment (titulus mmee) was recognized as 
a leason for compensation, the prictice easily sprang up qf 
lending gratuitously foi a shoit period and charging tur delay 
beyond that peiiod This was but a step fiom the iiiodein 
method of calculating inieiest 

It was not only by these strictly guaxded avenues 
that money could pabs foi gain j the Middle Ages 
olleied two othoi modes ot investing money: {a) 
reni-chaiges, and (&) paitnership, 

(a) ABqbire drawing a fixed rent for a piece of land could 
transfer to another that right Ucal productive i>roperty (j es 
jnig'kfent) was tho indispenBalilo basis for this contract; but 
the pravilege was extended later to shops, toll rights, etc , so 
that even tho small tiader and artisan could laiae money to 
expand their biismegg in this way 

(h) The stay at home merchant could entrust his goods to an 
agent— , the owner of a trading ship — ^and rmght bargain 
for a sharo of the pjofit of the venture This partnoiship 
assumed many forms, the approval of the canonists lequtinig 
two conditions <1) the investoi remained the owner of hia 
capital , and (2) he shared in the risk, thus earning a moral 
right to a shaie of the profits. 

In view of all the^e gaps in the hedge, it is 
difiiculfc to maiutaiu that the ban on usury 
sewously hatnpeied trade and ooiunieice„ Indeed, 
no school-made dictum would have been suffered 
tJSuq,, Thomas AqmpQS. Sutrnmt n ii, qiu ixxviii. 
a Pohlios, L S, § 28, - 8 Of Ashley, li 397ff 
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long to impede ioices so potent as the tiading 
mBtiiu't in lud-n and the international necessity 
of coinmeice The masses during these centuries 
still lived laigely by agriculture and the primitive 
fiaft'v Neither axti-^an nor faiinei had a big 
margin of wealth to tide ovei ill healtli or had 
harvests or grievous tavation In such conditions 
tire petty usuiei was a temptation and a snaie, 
as he is to day in similarly undeveloped com 
mumties — e (7 , India and Egypt. Moroovei, 
interest calculated pel month, as was the system 
then in vogue, lesulted in exorbitant charges As 
the zealous guardian of the puoi and the distressed, 
the Chuich was probably wise to beep her ban on 
usruy Ilei policy was certainly a long step in 
advance of the pagan practice by which the debtor 
was su deled to fall to the status of a slave Aftei 
the inroads of the haibaiians, moreover, there was 
a period of chaos ; coinmeice was stagnant lathei 
than seeking for new outlets What wealth an 
impoverished society possessed was swallowed up 
m the necessities of life, only after her lecoveiy 
would there be free wealth foi development; and 
that found onen channels m partnersliips and lent- 
charges Wlien capital was thus scarce and lend- 
ing the monopoly of a few, unlimited fieedom to 
impose interest would have led to abuse and pro- 
duced a social cancer in that uimpe age Fiiitliei, 
the Chuich was not herself detached from the 
lealities of the economic world She ivas one of 
the largest holders of piopeity and monies, and 
Churchmen, as stewards oi that material wealth, 
were driven to find ways and means of rnvestnienl 
The lessons of their own practical difficulties weie 
not lost on them, as in their experience of the 
monies piatatis 

The Frartoiapans, with their ^etialbiveness to the ueeda of the 
poor, instituted at Orvieto (1463), Peiugia (1407), and elsewhere 
these philanthropic loan-funds with a \ lew to g’lVing small loans 
to the poor on the security of pledges. * Bub/ writes Ashley, 
*even with papal patronage and the pioimsc of spiritual and 
temporal advantages to those who should subscribe towards so 
charitable a work, the inanageis of the ^nontes found it necessaiy 
to make a small charge for the loan in order to oovei: working 
expenses ' i 

A woldy waifaiG followed between the various 
orders, lesulfcing in the notable judgment of the 
Lateian Council of 1515 by which the monies were 
allowed to levy moderate interest, provided then 
object was to cover working expenses and not to 
make a profit Such a verdict could not fail to 
have far-reaclung efiect The Church which had 
resisted usury in the interests of the poor was now 
compelled to allow moderate mteiest to an institu- 
tion which existed on behalf of the poor The 
Conncil itself apparently felt that the question 
had reached a now phase, and re-defined usury 
thus ’ 

‘This is the proper interpretation of usury, when gam ig 
aouglib to be acquired from the use of a thing not in lisplf 
fruitful (such as a hook oi* a field), without labour, expense oi 
risk on the part of the lender ' 

The contiovexsy on the tuple contract in the 
16th cent, also shows forces moving towards the 
admission of interest. A capitalist class was 
emerging— a process that was aided by the large 
, profits made by traffic in Indulgences for which 
the Church herself was responsible The powerful 
banking house of the Fuggers of Augsburg was 
behltid dohn Eck who championed this method of 
investment at the University of Bologna in 1515, 
and John Major argued with cogency in its favour a 

Three diffareut contraGts with three different men were 
allowed" ( 1 ) a oontracbof parbneiship, ( 2 ) a contract of mem 
auce a^mat lose of capital, (3) a oontraot of ineuraucc against 
fluotmabioft of profit. Could a merohant make all tluee con- 
tracts with one man? That meant that his eapiial wag 
guaranteed, no was a fixed return Wag this usurious? 

, At Boidgna there was no decision. Yet the 

1 Ashley, iij. 4t0, 

8 In in. dist xv qu. 4fi 


campaign taken up by klajoi and other a might 
have aUuevcd succef^s but for the wove ot reaction 
that came with the counter -reformation Liberal 
opinion was swamped, and a reversion was made 
to a Btiietei standard by the bull Dete6tabih<i 
Avamiue of Sixtus v (1580), whidi revived the 
hieinest condemnation of ubuiy as ^detestable to 
God and man, as condemned by tlie sacred canons, 
and as contrary to Christian chanty ’ ^ 

5 . The Reformation and after. — The jmke of 
authority was broken by the iief 01 matron and it 
was inevitable that m the freer atmosphere of 
I^iotestantisin the binding & trie tines on usury 
should be oast off. Not that that process was 
unopposed On the contrary, the removal of the 
ChniclVs ban only sir owed how strong was the 
popular sentiment against the practice , witness 
Martin Luther’s earlier deliverances on the subject ^ 
These are not the scientific judgments of the 
theologian, but rather the utterance of a son of 
the people, feebng keenly that oppression at bho 
hands ot the nobles and rich city merchants which 
; led to the pe<isants’ leheUioii , there was also in 
I the case hrs Christian fury against the Jewish 
' usurers’ ensnaxing of his fellow believeis.^ His 
zeal ±01 moral lefoim tended to swing him hack 
I to the strictest standaid of the Fathers He 
called on ministers to pi each against usuiy (1540) 
In more reasoned mood, however, m cases where 
the paiticipatois are not poor, he allows rent- 
cliaiges on real land and interest that compensates 
foi actual loss {damnxim mimgens and luerum 
eessans)^ piovided the charge is moderate (four 
01 five florins to the hundred) ^ 

Melanehthon professes to accept the traditional, 
Scriptural prohibitions ® But a practical guiding 
consideration to his mind is whether the usury rs 
BO immodeiate as to have a disintegiating efiect 
on the commonwealth, a consideiation forced upon 
him doubtless by his study of classical times 

‘ Socretaa clvilis non pobesti esse j^erpetua oum non gervatnr 
aequahtas Exhauritur eigo alder a pars ed non seivatur 
aequahtas, gicut res ipsa ostendifc ubi concessae fuerunt 
immodeiatae usnrae , ’ « 

He allows a payment ‘supra aortem,’ not only m 
cases of damnum emergens and luerum eessans to 
tiiose engaged in luciative trade, but even where 
theie is no titulus morcBj provided always the 
interest is niudeiate* 'Licet stipulaii de eo quod 
interest etiarn ante moram.’'^ 

It was left to Calvin, however, to finally open 
the sluice, and that, too, without any such 
intention on his part JIis standpoint is really 
the same as that of his oontempoiaiies ^ Only he 
wrote to CEcolampadius a guarded opinion, the 
substance of which w as seized on and the 1 enerva- 
tions sinned over. The opinion expressed was not 
for everybody He hesitated to make any con- 
cession, feeling, on the one hand, that to condemn 
usur 5 )" altogether was to impose restnctions severer 
than the Lord Himself desired, and, on the other 
hand, that, it he yielded an inch, some would take 
an ell. And what he feared came bo pass 

1 The C^athoho Ohuvcli has hesu slow to j;lve offioial sanotlou 
to usury As late as 1746 the Vtv Peruenit of Benedict xiv 
follows canonist lines. Wot till 1830 did the Holy Office 
allow, in ft particulai cage, that interest could lawfully he taken 
for money lent to mei chants who \vere m lucrative trade. Of 
J M Harty, ^Historical Evolution of the CatholiO Teaching on 
Usury/ In Irish Theol Quauhrllii iv [1910J 17. 

^S&rmiMS, 1619, 1624 

3 XMier against the SahhatherSy 1648 

4 Ci Sohmollop, <jornaiicimlblomm,U(ihen AimcJi- 

ten in I>(^utaahland wahrend der Hefo) mahonspenodey Tubingen, 
iaei,p 110 f 

>5 ‘ Haeo divina testimonia amplectamuj* et soiamus usuras 
veie disphoerc Deo* (de Oontractiltus lOperat ed H. E Bindscil, 
Halle and Biunswick, 1S48-60J) 

^7i& 

8 Ooifm inPs W> *3ciamus ergo contractus omnesquibus 
alter ex alfcermsdamno lucrum Inmue captat quoounque tandem 
nomine vestiantut damnan’ , ct in DU 
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LK tholottci runs, lias bf*en badly twiated from its real ; 
fecnse , Jesus meiely whJuhI to conect the vicious custom of the 
woild wheieby men readily lent to the uch, who could pay back, 
and not to the poor l)t was poUtioal and not to bind ns 
fuithci than loason and pquitv allowed The otncluies in the 
Psalms and Pioptiets weie applicable to the IIebiev\s oui 
circunistancea au didcie.nl The Au&lott-lian aigument, to 
which Ambiose and Clnysostoni subsuibed (‘pecuiiia non 
pant peciiniaiii '), is of no gieat moment It is a specious 
quibble InUicst piooeeds fioin money as naturally as rent 
fiom a Held 01 house A money gam is allowed foi the use of 
a house So money can be made f i uitful when land is pui chased 
and yields a jeaily revenue The aigumcnt is clinched by an 
illustration A uch man, A, well endowed w ibh landed propei ty 
and other income, la short of ready money Another man, B, 

18 not HO uch, but has abundanco of leady money A asks B 
for a loan of money B could easily buy land foi himself or he 
could have the land bought w'lth his money hypothecated to 
him bill the debt wos repaid Suppose instead of tliab he 
contents himself with the intciest, the fiuit of the money, la 
that to be condemned when the harsher contiact is reckoned 
fail ? That would be nothing else than playing with God, a 
child's game 

While thus Calvin does not condemn all usury, he does not 
give it indibcununate approval, nor wiH he countenance it as a 
trade Finally, he laja down seieii conditions, the Impoitant 
being that usury w'as not to be demanded of men in need or 
distiess, pool brethren were to be consideied, the welfaie 
of the State was bo be safeguarded , and the legal rate was not 
to be exceeded ^ 

A woild eagei for commeicial fieedom found ifc 
convenient to diop Calvm’fe q^ualificafcions, -while 
his concessions weie seized on as authoiity for a 
new standard When the theologian had yielded 
the pxmciple, the juxist was ready to rush m and 
estahlisli the case at all points, Molxnseus^ de 
molislied with meticulous detail the old aiguments 
of the canonists Though his hook was placed on 
the Index, it was freely republished and ciiculated 
widely Moie especialV Netheilauds, where 
Refoiination principles weie spieading and com* 
meice was developmg, the new views found open 
eais Salniasxus pleached the cause in a series of 
brilliant volumes;^ butpiactieal needs weie pi ob 
ably moie eloquent than aigument In Germany 
eaxly m the 16th cent several State legislatures 
began to allow Interessa, when stipulated in 
advance, and m 1654 the imperial diet did like 
wise In Italy, undei the shadow of Roman 
Catholicism, discussion did not aiise till late, but 
in the busy commeicial towns, by allowing inteiest 
to be bargained foi beforehand fiom an early 
petiod and exploimg other avenues of ingenuity, 
the prohibition of usury was lendeiecl inefieetive 
In b'lance tlie power of the Chuich maintained 
the ban until the Ilevolution Not till 1789 was 
the piolnbition lenioved Tuigot’s M€7noiie siti 
les p7Cts the classic vindication of usmy 

m brance, did not see the light till 1789 

6. Opinion m England — Chiistianity ainved 
m the infancy of English civilization and stamped 
her character from the beginning on social a-nd 
political developments Accoidmgly, the attitude 
of imnd shown towards usui y in populai hteratui e 
and in early statutes is xn harmony with the 
teaching of the Oliuich Indeed it would appear 
that not till the Jews ai lived after the Conquest 
did the trade become a pioblem at all The 
English people have always been healthily disposed 
towards oommerce—indeed then very existence 
depends upon it-^and they would he prompt to 
protest if the ban on usury "were found lostricfcing 
trade. What emei ges is the opposite * a keen 
desiie to grapple with and shackle the traffickers 
in usury. Complaints were often made that the 
coolesiastxeal courts were not stringent enough,® 
Progiessive cmlians sought fuxUrei powers to 
stamp out the evil— in the ordinance framed 

1 Oalmii JSpistolm et Res^poma^ cd, Beza, Geneva, 

P 866 

3 i^actatus miiraet/utiTT^ et pemnia 

comtittitorum (1646) ^ 

tjmiis (1638), de Modo Usummm (1089), de ^^cene^e 
Ti apmUeo (1640) 

4 i? Rien rlaioman, under ' Avanqu,* 

6 ly., Ounimigliapij Ohmtian Optniini en p. 46, 


by the London municipality in 1363.^ The exact 
point of oilence is dehned in the revised statute 
G390) which descubes usury as ‘a pioniise fox 
coiiain without iisk ^ The wide s^nead bitteine&s 
tow'aids the Jew was one othei illustiabion of the 
popular veidict against usury The very e\oibi 
tance oi the iiiteiest allowed — 2d a week per £1, 
i e 43^ pei cent — was enough to breed odium, and 
kmgb made lather a questionable use of these 
stiangeis B'celing lose so high that the Jews 
weie expelled in 1290, and m the following centuiy 
(137G) the citizens of London called foi the same 
meaaiue against the LoinbcLuls, the agents of the 
giievous papal exactions, who had taken ovoi tlie 
detested tiade 

The way to change was prepared by the lolaxa* 
tioiis of the canonists themselves, but more by the 
fact that in the 15th cent money tiansactions 
weie alteiing in chaiacbei The hoiroAvers -w'eie 
no longei poor men in need, noi baioris suddenly 
confionted with some savage taxation oi a levy 
for a ciusade, Tiadexs making good prohts now 
needed money fox developing business , they w^eie 
willing and ready to pay for loans And many 
began to find themselves in better tmres with a 
maigin to Invest the phenomenon of capital was 
emeigmg. Still, when Heniy viil. m 1545, under 
the guise of limiting charges, really sanctioned 
iiiteicst at 10 per cent, he was probably in advance 
of public opinion At any rate a wave ot leaction 
followed, and the Act was repealed under Edward 
VJ Warm contioversy marked the closing decades 
of the century. On the one side, divines who * too 
much squinted towaids Moses’ pleached a strictei 
standaid than oven the canonists and attacked 
rent charges and par tnei ships 


The ‘htfclaraore’ of interest was likened to a sixth finger, a 
monstrosity , the usurers were as Ivy on the oak, alhdevoui vng 
* To what shall I liken this generation ? They are like ft butler’s 
box , for as the counters at last come to the butler, so all the 
money cometh to the usurer *3 

There aie indications of resentment of anothei 
kind caused by the arrival of a * new iioh * and the 
dispossession of old families by these ^ ungiacious 
pettie Brokers’*^ Irresistible forces, however, 
drove the other way. *But goode Lordo, how is 
the worlds changed, writes Thomas liogeis, * that 
which Infidels cannot abide, Gospelleis allowe 
The Reformation had broken the old spoil of 
authority, and disciples of Calvin found ready 
liateneiB. Henry Bulhnger and others spiead 
abroad the newer view that usury was forbidden 
only so far as it was ‘ biting * But, as Cunningham 
has it, 

* The most unportant factor was the revolution in Engrhsh 
commerce which occurred during the IQfcli centiuy ^ for various 
Giicumstanoes had combined to bring about an entire recasting 
of the ordinary burliness system of the countxy For one thing, 
the exclusive tiading of the gieafc gilds had suffered asflrieg of 
severe blows and it was open to anyone to engage in oommeice 
and win its lewaids The gieat inipiov ements in the manage 
ment of esUles— as well as the plantuig of new industries'- 
brought much wealth into the bauds of many cifciBensi all 
through the country For the first time in the Matory of 
England the oircumatences were present which rendered the 
; general forraatjon of oapltal possible/ ^ 

The Act of 1571 marks the victory of the liberal 
sohooh The mte wa$ lowered to S pex cent in 
1624, but more signihcant was the fact that in 
that measure no attempt was now made to dis- 
tinguish between usury and interest The contro 
veray smouldered on, but really for the time being 
the question had been settled by the advent oi 
capital and the consequent changed conditions of 
commeioe^ The point at issue altered to the rn.te 


1 merAlbm, fcj*. H. T BiJsy, toudon, 1801. 

3 Henry Smiiih, WorK0j ed* Thomas Fuller, i 99 
» Thomas Lodge, * An Alarum against Hsurera/ Xiondoh, 1684 
iCompUte Wml Glasgow, XSSS, h i4). „ , , ^ , 

' 4 See W Cunningham, OfotPth of EntjXi^ik Tndimtfy 
Oommetee^ vol h. seel. 189, 

9X6, sect. 190 (51 
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of mfceiest, for tho Inintation of wUich Thomas 
Culpepper, Josiah Child, and others pled John 
Loolce entered the lists with Conmh^uUions 
of the OonseqiiLncei^ of lowcnvq the hitoest and 
‘iaisingthc Value of Money (1691), but it was in 
anotliei connexion that he made his most signdi- 
cant attciance, anticipating the next pliase oi the 
contioveisy ‘Foi it is labom indeed that puts 
the chderence of mine on eveiy thing Jeiemy 
Benthani’s classic Defence of XJi,my also indicates 
a fundamental fact which makes this a peienmal 
queatiuu, ‘The childien who have eaten tlieii cake 
aie fciie natural enemies of the childien who have 
theirs 

The repeal of the usiuy law 9 in 1839 appeared to be * the end 
of an auld sang ’ But the freedom was abused The usurei 
withhm meicdesg exactions again cam© under oontrol by the 
Money-ttoiiders Act of 1900, which leqniips the legistiation uf 
their buaineas names and addressee and allows the couifc, whcie 
the lender proseeutLS foi debt, to cancel the contiact if the 
rates ai© excessive Potty loan biisinoss, hovvcvei, still 
survives 

7. The modern phase of the problem — Ilistoiy 
repeats itself m the present phase of the contio- 
veray U&iiiy has couie to mean exorbitant 
mteicst, but the legitimacy of inteiest is si. 11 
debated The caily attacks on usiu y wei c motived 
by the Clmich’s aympathy with the oppressed 
poor, the latest attack finds its strength rn the 
plea that rnteiest is an unjust tax on the labour- 
ing classes. 

‘ Bufc observe, my Lord, — and observe as a final and inevitable 
truth-— that whothei ^c^\\ lend your money to provide an m 
valided population with crutehea, sti etchers, heaises, 01 the 
railroad accommodation which is 00 often synonymous with the 
three, the tanu m the me of these, which constitutes the shaie 
holder’s dividend, is a peimaneiit buidon upon them, exacted 
by avarice, and by no means an aid granted by benevolence, ’ ^ 
Henry Smith said that the usurer was like a butler 
to whom all the counters returned What offends 
the moralist to-day is that money is lent by those 
who have abundance and lefcuins to them to in- 
crease tliat abundance, the increase being the un- 
paid dues of labour, which alone, tiie argument 
runs, produces wealth 

‘Ilia not only that “every gate is bailed with gold,” bufc 
fchatyeai by j par tho burden of the past is becoming heaviei 
on the present Wealth passes down fiom fathei to son like a 
gathering snowball, at the same time as industry gets massed 
into laiger and larger orgauizations, and the g'uidaiice and 
apirifc of industry is taken more and more out of the hands of 
the worker and given to the capitalist ’ ^ 

By interest, then, the socialist claims, the rich 
are made richer and the poor poorer and fclie 
stability of the bocial oiganism is disturbed — the 
evil that Melaaehthon bad feared 

Is interest, then, an unjustifiable tax that 
could be eliminated’ The experience of the 
li’ranciscanswith then monies pietatis and Proudhon 
with his Exchange Bank® may well give pause. 
In spite of the strength of the sociahbt mdrotment, 
neitnei in theory nor in practice has the way out 
been demonstrated The contention that labour 
alone creates value and that interest is the unpaid 
wage of the labour ei and tberetoie wrong is not 
established unless it is leckoned that the service 
rendered by capital involves no saciifiee The 
Waiting or abstinence of the capitalist has not 
bean swejrt out of court in spite of Laasalle’s 
picture of the ‘ ascetic million anos of Europe . * . 
like Indian penitents or pillar saints . , , holding 
a plate towards the people to collect the wages of 
their abstinence^ 

*Ib 18 not fcnie that the spinning Qf'jmn m a factory after 
allowahoe has been mad© for the wear-and-tear of the machinery, 

1 0fC7viJ OommmeM (Oalleefed iyo7is, London, 1777, vol ii 
oh. V. ^ 40) 

a London, m?, ktl.6r x, 

8 John Rhskm, ‘T/anry/ On fha Boad, London, 1886, ii 
2^31 

'I W Bma^fc, pret to Bohm-Bawerk 

5 0 Clide and 0 Bjgfc, A Lfm uf M/^eonomiQ JPmtrmeSi fcr. K, 


IS the product of the laboui of fcho opeiafcivDs It is fche pioduct 
of then labour, togefchei with that ot the employei and auboidm 
ate nianageift, and of tho capital employed , and that capital 
itself IB tlie pioduot of laboui and wait mj? and fcliuofoiethe 
spinnmf? is tho pioduot of lahoiu of many kinds, ind 01 
waibinif' ’ 1 

Could even a socialist coninmmty abolish mteiest 
and 6)0 give the lahouiei the full value of his 
labour’ The diliiculty lies in fche fact that so 
many kinds of laboui aie not imiuecliately pio- 
ducfclve A vintage is harvested m 1920 and 
valued at hundreds of pounds But m 1940 that 
value has inoieased enoiniously Can laboui be 
recompentied accoiding to the value in 1940’ It 
would be simple if the laboui eis could wait till 
1910 But can they’ Someboily must wait, and 
that IS the plea for inteiest-~the price of waiting 
Interest has been defined as ‘human impatience 
ciystallized into a market late tho piemium 
th.it a man is willing to p.iy foi this year’s ovei 
next yeai^s goods 

Only if all laboiu yielded products of immediate 
use could the community return to eac li man each 
yeai value foi his whole labour But m a piogrea- 
sxve society efioit must coiibtantly be made foi 
bettering conditions expenditure must be put 
foith ou schemes that can yield no immediate 
leturn. If the piesent geiieiation is to hand on to 
the next finei means of tiaiispoit and a noblei 
social equipment, can they do so without denying 
themselves a portion of the value of then laboui ’ 
Is saciifice not xnheienb m piogiesS? A socialist 
state might possess itself of much capital, but that 
capital would not be inexhaustible Some day 
the question would arise where is the capital to 
come fiom foi these improvements’ How can a 
wage be paid to those engaged m these entei puses 
with defer red letuins except by laising some con- 
fciibution horn ofchei fields of labour? This could 
be done only by raising the puce of other goods 
above the cost of then laboui value, 01 by paying 
tho laboui CIS less than the value of their laboui 
Thus the socialist society has to impose a burden 
upon its citizens and deny them the full value of 
their laboui just because of tins fact that certain 
goods take time to matin e ; ?, e the element of 
waiting cannot be eliminated, and the puce ot 
that waiting mubt be paid. 

* The complaint against interest; is aftf 1 all only a complaint 
that the great advantages of lapid pioyiess cannot be had for 
nothing ' 3 

What piactical policy can be suggested? It is 
admitted that laws directed against the usuiei 
simply lead to moie exoibitaut chaigos to covei 
the risk of breaking the law. The most successful 
antidote is the co-opeiativo bank, which meets the 
needs of those most feubject to tenipoiaiy distiobs, 
such as the aitisan and the peasant fanner The 
popular dislike of interest spiiiigs fiom the workei’s 
lesentmenfc towards the idle iich That privi- 
leged individuals should diaw fiom a community 
enough for a life of idleness and luxury ‘will 
always be regarded as A fundamental immoiality ’ ^ 
But, as Cassel goes on to point out, that really 
calls for a more equal distribution of the nafcion^s 
wealth lather than tampering ivith the method of 
interest. Society must consider rather the methods 
by which superabundant wealth comes into a few 
idle bands — as the laws of mheiitance, unearned 
increment, and all foi ms of monopoly. Meantime 
the concern of the Chiistian Church is not to dic- 
tate any particular economic method but to main- 
tain a sscalous watchfulness over all developments 
in' behalf of her ideals of justice, chanty, and 
brotherhood 

^ A Maishalli Pnnoiples of Mcohomlo^^ London, 1910, p 
687. » ^ ^ ^ 

2 Irving li’jshcr, JUleimntm y Prmeiple&of EconQiifi%ui>i p. 871 

8 Ci, Oaggel, The NcUme md J!!leeemty cj Intermit p. 178 

4 Ib p. 182. ^ 
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USURY (Hebrew) — i. Terms — These do not 
tliiow much lit; lib on the moiat and leligious ideab 
connected 5vith the ftubject 

n'}'?, ‘bonow,’ also means ‘join,* and has been supposed to 
imply the depemlenoe of tho bouower on the lendei, but it is 
more piobabie that tlieie is no connexion between the two uset> 
of the loot *ask,*is also used in the sense ot *boriov\,’ 

and the If m tliat of Muid’ Dhy is used foi ‘boirow on 
pledge (or secunti)/ and the Hiph for 'lend on secmity’, 
18 suiiilaily used As the last two loots aio also used in 
the sense of ‘ bind,’ thej’’ liavo been supposed to imply the bind- 
ing of the debtor to the creditor Nouns fiom these loots aie 
used foi ‘pledge* oi ‘secuiitj * h”ij; is used for ‘be suiety,' 
'give pledges,’ etc. For ‘lend at interest’ we hnd 
and VI , * Hmashakh also means ‘bite*, and 

neshekh is supposed to mean ‘something bitten off,' or to refei 
to the mjuiiouB and ruthless hehai loui of a oi editor in ovacting 
interest The AV ‘ usuiy* for neskekh simply meant mteicst* 
when AV was translated, and the suggestion which it now 
makes of exoibitxnt inteiest is misleading , it is simply 
‘Intel cat,* as far as tho mere woul is concerned, apart from the 
implications of any sptcul context Thus tha obviously 
neutial word n'?’]n, EV ‘increase,* flora n3i, ‘to be great,* is 
often used as a pai illel and ajnonj m of ne fhekh , and the word 
IS rendered m the LXV by towo?, and in the Vulg by vswa, 
which are simply the ordinal j woids for ‘ mteiest ^ 

2. Histoiy. — Debt plays only a small part in the 
OT, paitly, no doubt, because it was not an im- 
poitant tactoi in piiniitue times, though it became 
moie so as Israel giew moie civili/ed and life moie 
complex In an agixcultural coinmanxty the 
faiime of the ciops might lead to boii owing 
(Neh 6^) A man might be mxmlved in debt by 
becoming security foi a friend (Pi 6^). In latei 
times taxation fox a native government or foi the 
payment of tiibute to a foieign suzerain was a 
source of debt (Neh 5 ^), As fai as the OT is con- 
cerned, debt always seems to have originated from 
such causes , the OT has little or nothing to say 
about the spendthrift who got into debt through 
sloth or extravagance. Moreover, commercial 
boiiowmg, wlixoli IS a souice of piofit to the 
boiiower, though known at a veiy eaily peiiod in 
Babylon—c.,^,, in the time of gtaimnuiabx— does 
not seem to have existed in ancient Israel There 
is no ceitam and definite information as to the 
rate of interest The clause N oh ‘Restore . . . 
the hundiedth pait of the money/ has been under- 
stood to mean that interest as at the late of one 
pel cent pei month, 12 pei cent per annum, and 
that cieditors were to forgo their mteiest; b^it 
moat recent authorities— Batten, lOC^xe&d 
mashshaHh, 'mteiest,^ foi ‘hundi^edth/ 

Twelve pei cent would probably be too modoratoj 
the interest being deteimined mamly by the urgent 
need of the borrowoi. The conaeq^uences of debt 
might be seiious , loans woie sometimes obtained on 
the seouiity of land or houses, i,e. mortgage, 
when the debtor could not the creditor took 
the property. Wlieie there was no Such seouixty, 


the delitoi and hiH faniilv might be &old as slaves 
(2 K Noll 5 « ) 

3. Moral and religious significance. — Like otliei 
inisfoiLuneb, the distiessv lucii necessitates hollow- 
ing Ls sometimes legaided as judgment on sin 
(Dt 15 ^ 28 ^^ and it is one of the cliaiactciistics 
Oi the wicked man that he bouows and does not 
lepay (Ps But usually the OT sympathizes 

with the delitoi and seeks to hcip andpioteothim , 
hif3 position IS legal ded as the lesult of iinavoid 
able misfoitmie It is the duty of the inosperous 
man to help his pool neighboiii in disbiess by 
benevolent loans , it is nub to be a pin e mattei of 
business (I)t 15 '^‘^h Ps 37 “« U 2 b Pi 19 ^?) Neces 
saiies aie not to be pledued , thus the widow’s ox, 
or iiei clothing, or a millstone aie not to be taken 
111 pledge (Dt 21 *’ Job 24 ®); clothing when 
pledged must not be kept ovei night (Ex 22 ®« JE, 
Dt 2P®) In fact the OT does not legaid with 
aj) pi oval the piactice of taking jiledges (Job 22® 
24 ^'). 

In view of the fact that the insolvent debtoi and 
Ins family might be sold as slaves. Ex 21 ^"^^, which 
directs the eiuancipation of the Isiaelite slave at 
the end of the seventh year, was an attempt to 
give some measuie of leliet to the debtoi This 
attempt is earned to an extreme m Dt which 
appoints a nbDf, EY ‘ leleaae,* at the eud of eveiy 
seven yeais, when all debts weie to be cancelled. 
The sequel shows what a large-heaited geneiosity 
the Deutoronomic wiitei demanded fiom iiis fellow- 
countryman ‘Beware that theie be not a base 
thought in thine heart, saying, The seventh yeai, 
the yeai of lelease, is at hand , and thine eye be 
evil agaimst thy poor brothei, and thou give him 
nought ' ( 15 ®) Theie is, howcwei, no evidence that 
the law was evei enfoiced , it is on the face of it 
impracticable Indeed, the Deuteionumio writer 
himself heoins coiibcions that he is only setting 
for 111 an ideal This appeals fiom W We may 
set aside the AV ‘ Save when there shall be no poor 
among you/ and adopt the EV ‘Ilowbeit theie 
shall be no poor with thee,^ i e no one shall need 
to bonow, ‘for Jahweh will surely bless thee . . 
if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of 
Jahweh thy God, to obseive bo do all this com- 
mandment " As Drivei says m his comment on 
this passage, theie will be ‘no occasion for the 
present law to come into operation, if only the 
nation so compoits itself as to incut Jehovah’s 
blessing/ On the othei hand, if Israel disoheyed 
othei commandments, so that theie wex'e pooi, the 
nation was not likely to obseive this paiticular 
ordinance , in exthei case, it would ho a dead 
letter , so it seems to have beeUv Other authorities 
pioposo the less probable lendeiing, ‘ Howbeit 
theie should he no poor m thee,’ i.ti. the nation 
should establish a social system which would make 
poveity impossible. The Priestly Law of jubile 
(Lv 25 ) has a similar object to the release, Jt pro- 
vides that at the year of mbile all land shall go 
back to the family to which it originally belonged, 
and that an Israelite sold for slave thiough 
poveity shall be treated as a hired sexvant and 
released. As the loss of the family inhoritauce or 
of personal freedom was often due to debt, this law 
would have mitigated the unhappy consequences 
of what -we should call bankruptcy Here again 
this law, like that of the release, was a deadlettei. 
Nevertheless, these laws axe evidence of the 
anxiety of tlie legislators that noithoi an individual 
nor a family should be permanently ruined by 
insolvency. 

A persistent featme o^ OT' teaching is the 
prohibition of interest as between Israelite and 
Israeiite. although interest may lawfully be taken 
from a foxeigner (Ex 22^® JE, Bfc Lv 

25 »: 8^ n, Fs 28 », Ezk 22*^ Neh 5 ). 
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Intel e&t would oiten be exorbitant, and indebted- 
ness the occasion oi pietoxt for fiaudulenfc and | 
unjust claims, successfully asseited thiough the i 
coriupt administiation ot the law oi by sheer 
violence Tlicie can be no doubt that boi lowing 
and its consequences contributed to the tians- 
feienoe of the land fiom the yeoman faimeis to 
conipaiatively tew wealthy landloids against 
whidi the piopUet^ piolested Doubtless the evils 
of the system laigely aiose fiom exoi bitant mterestj 
and from the lapacious andunsciuimlousbehavioui 
of Cl editors ; but, as has alieady been pointed out, 
nesheUi, KV ‘ usury/ is not usuiy in its modem 
sense of excessive interest, and we cannot give it 
that meaning in the OT passages m Avhicli it 
occurs; it means inteiest generally. It is tiue 
that Ex 22“^® specially lefeis to the poor, but even 
thoie Benzingei and Nowack are piobably wrong 
m holding that it means only excessive inteiest ; 
and in latei passages theie is no ground foi any 
such limitation As we have said above, the 
waiters had not ooionieieial loans in view, and 
then teaching was not intended to apply to in- 
teiest m that connexion. The objection to inteiest 
seems to lest on two main grounds ; (1) that the 
piospeioua man with a supei flinty should help 
those in difficulties, suftenng from want ; if gifts 
weie impossible or undesuable, at least theie 
should be fiee loans ; (2) as in modem times, it 
was constantly the inteiest that ruined the debtor, 
wheie he might have repaid the capital, so that 
the social evils which clashed the poor were 
laigoly associated with inteiest ; the simplest and 
most effective remedy seemed to be to prohibit 
interest altogether. In other woids, the principle 
involved is that wealthy men should see in the 
misfortunes of their fellows a claim fox geneioua 
assistance and not an opportunity for adding to 
their wealth by exploiting the need of the 
unfoitunate 

'J’he pioiubition of inteiest and the other 
provisions in favour of debtors, like many 
otliei humane piovisions in the OT, apply only 
to Israelites , lending to foieigneis is expressly 
allowed (Dt 23“^), and la spoken of as a privilege 
gi anted by God to the faithful Israelite (Dt28^‘^). 
Tins is anothei example of the 23a'rbiculan8t 
attitude often found in the OT, 

LmfRATuai;,— See sections on ‘Pebb* in AroTi of 

Ewald, Benzinger, and Nowack, the common tarics on the 
passages cited, efepeckUy Uiivei on Bx 22-5 (Cambridge 
Uambndge, 1911) and Dl 16^ » (JCC, Edinburgh, 1896) , and the 
present writer’s artt ‘ Debt ’ and ‘ Usury “ In liDB 

W, H Bennett 

USURY (Jewish) — i. General views of Mishnah 
and Talmud —In the Mislmah and Talmud usury 
is indicated eithei by the Biblical woid or, as 
IS moie frequently the case, by the teiin 
Both terms denote money, food, or any article 
which a man gives on loan to his fellow-man, on 
the condition that the latter lepays something foi 
the loan in addition to the original sum lent. The 
diBcnmuiation made in moUein times between 
Misniy ^ and ‘inteiest^ is unknown to Jewish law 
All *inci ease,* whether laige oi small, is jiiohibited. 
Judaism has evei legardod the lending of money 
by one Jew to another Jew as meiely a way of 
leUeving the latter’s temporal y distiess, an act 
of pure charity The basic assumption is that the 
bonower is poor and wants money to satisfy Ms 
iiersonaJ wants. It is one of the 365 ^nega- 
tive* piecepts of Judaism that a Jew may not 
fend on interest to another Jew. This piohibition 
is based Bv 25^h ‘Thou shaft not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for 
increase/ Another of the 865 ‘ negative * precepts 
of Judaism is that a Jew may not boiiow from 
anothei Jew on inteiest. Thi$ is derivod from 
Pt 23^**, ^Thou shalt not lend upon usury to Uij 


brother’ — the pecuhai ‘Hijihir ioim of the veib 
(I'tyi-i) leading the Babliis to infei that the pro- 
hibition 18 aimed in this case at the boiiowei ^ 
Likewise the Judaism of Talmnd and Mishnah 
foi bids any Jew to be an in tci medial y oi agent 
or suiety oi witness in any usuuous ti ansae lion 
between Jew and Jew. The Kabbis by a cuuous 
exegesis deuved this pioiubition fiom the le- 
dundancy of the phiaseology iii Ex 22^®, *If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by 
thee, tliou shaft not be to la in as an usiiier, neithei 
shalt thou lay upon him u&uiy ’ The medimval 
Jewish codes lay it down that, in the case of a Jew 
who has become a coriveib to anothei leligiori, it 
IS foibidden to a Jew to lend to, or bouow fiom, 
him on inteiest Likewise it is foibidden to a 
JeAV to lend to, oi bonow fioin, a Kaiaite Jew on 
inteiest 

2. Different kinds of usury — The Talmud and 
the meduBval Jewish codes enumeiate seveial 
lands of ‘ moiease’ These aie («) n'm, 

%o ‘fixed inciease,’ (6) rt'nq le ‘the mere 
dust of increase,* (c) nqp, i e ‘ the semblance 
of increase,* [d) u’:?-), i e ‘mciease payable by 

some means othei than money ’ They all lefei, 
of couise, to dealings between Jew and Jew The 
fust of these denotes the oidmaiy tiansaotion 
where inteiest in money is paid direct on a loan, 
m violation of the express command of Sciipture. 
The second (often called ‘ Rabbinical inciease ’ as 
distmguishe(i from the hist, which is fiequently 
known as ‘inciease undei the Mosaic Law’) 
denotes interest paid in some indiiect way con- 
nected with baigam and aalo, oi interest the 
amount of which was not stipulated noi mentioned 
at all when the loan was fust tiansacted but which 
was paid moie oi less giatmtously by the bonower 
or taken voluntaiily by the lender with the consent 
of the boirowGi It also coveis cases Avheie interest 
was paid by the bonower on the meie anticipation 
of a loan A rule of this kind would foi bid, on 
the ground of usury, the sale of futuies, made 
when the market-price has not yet been fixed 
Thus the Talmud says 

‘A man should not say to hia neighbour “Give mo a kor 
of wheat and I will return it at thresbing-time *' because the 
maiketpiice of wheat might ilso in the lueantiine and the 
lender would pi oflfc ’ 3 Or, again, ‘ a lender may not lodge in 
the borrowei's house fiee of chaige noi may he rent anything 
from him at less than the standard late 
The third of the foui above-mentioned kinds of 
‘increa'ie* refers to interest paid out of sheei 
giatitude for a iiast loan or as the motive for 
inducing a fufcui’e one £1 g , after i epayment of a 
loan a boirowei might send a gift to the lender on 
the male grounds that the lenders money had been 
in Ins (the boriower’s) hands Tins is foibidden 
Or, again, if A has received a loan from B, he 
should not gxeet B in the atieet (out of giatitude) 
unless be had been m the habit of doing so before. 
A bonower should not consent to be a tutor to the 
son of the lender, gratuitously, unless he had been 
tins before receiving the loan The fouith form 
of ‘inciease’ is illustrated by the case of a Jew 
who, after receiving a loan from a friend, honoured 
thelattei by allowing him to peiform some lehgious 
duty in connexion with synagogue-woiship ox 
home-ritual. 

It is astonishing to read what an emphasis the 
Talmudic Rabbis laid on all those sins of ‘moral’ 
usury. A loan from one Jew to another should 
be an act of kindness without the least expectation 
of profit. This, the OT view, was upheld by the 
Rabbis inexorably, in spite of changed times and 
conditions. 

Taming again to the already-mentioned four 
species of ‘inciease/ we should say that {a) n^:n 

1 See T.B BubM 0X«. 
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M heiQ chaigo<l, ^\as locoveiable at law, bcfoie 
the Jewish couit (‘Beth Dm ’) If the defendant 
lefused, he was flogged by oidei of the couit, 
until he consented to ])ay The case of (5), n'nn 
wab didcient This was not lecoverable But, 
if the lendei desiied ‘lo fulfil his duty m the 
sight of Heaven/ it was obligatory on him to 
letuin the inteief't to the boiiowei In otiiei 
woids, it was an act of lehgion, not of law 

Accoidmg to the mediieval Jewish codes, the 
piohibition against taking oi giving mteiest was 
suspended in the two following cabos 

(a) Acting Rabbis oi teachers of the Law, m borrowing from, 
or lending to, one anothei articles of food such as giafn, etc , 
weie allowed a fixed mtciest up to ?0 per cent But such 
charges weic not to he made with fieqnency lest they might 
theiehy set an uiulesiiable example to the laity As Rabbis 
were not commetcial men, such transactions were not to be 
legaided as usui loiia It was merely one of the \\ ays of Rabbis 
helping one anothei and helping themselvca at the same time 
It hence came undei the heading of * chanty’ rathei than 
* usury ’ ( 6 ) Money left bv bequest oi gathered for the suppoit 
of oiphaiis 01 the pool, oi foi the upkeep of schools foi religious 
instiiution or foi the building of a synagogue, might be lent 
out on inteiesl This lelaxation was made inevitable by the 
fact that in most counbnes of medicDval Europe Jews were 
precluded the pi evading laws from investing any funds in 
landed propeity, and, as all the usual avenues of commerce 
were closed to them, they felt complete juatification in in\esting 
public funds on what was, in the stnot sense, an undeniably 
USUI10U8 basis 

3 . Usury as between Jew and Gentile —Accord- 
ing to Mainiomdes/ a Jew lending money to a 
Gentile is religiously bidden to chaige mteiest 
Maimomdes regards this as one of the ‘ alBiniatite’ 
pieoepts of Judaism, deiivmg it fiom Dt 23^®, 
which, accoidmg to him, should be tianslated 
‘ unto a sti angel thou m^isi lend money on inter est ’ 
But this view of Maimomdes has been seveiely 
ciifcicized by the latei Jewish legalists and codifieis, 
and has never found acceptance generally ^ The 
prevailing Jewish doctrine is simply that in all 
transactions between Jew and ucntile interest 
mm be given and taken by both paifcxes 

Comraeiceisunsectanan. ^ TJauiious tiansactions, 
as was natuial, frequently involved both Jew and 
Gentile. Hence it was only to be 6 \pected that, 
where Gentile intervention took place in a loan 
between Jew and Jew (and vice versetf where Jewish 
mtoivention took place m a loan between Jew and 
Gentile), thoic should be a temptation on the part 
of a Jewish lendei or borrower to find a loophole 
for taking 01 paying inter eat, and thus evading the 
Jewish mohibition of usury as between Jew and 
Jew. The medioeval Jewish codifieis weie well 
aware of all these contingencies, and then enact- 
ments on many a nice point m this connexion are 
very Roaiching, Hoie, e < 7 *, are a few specimens 
culled from the Bhulk^n 'Ai dkh of Qaro ^ 

‘ Suppose tlie money of a Jew is deposited in the hands of a 
non Jow who went and lent it to anothei* Jew on interest If 
tho non- Jew was responsiblo for the safety of the money then 
the Jew ia allowed to receive the acciuing interest But if the 
non- Jew is not responsible for the safety of tho money, then 
interest is prohibited.’ ‘SuppoHo the money of a non- Jew is 
deposited with a Jew, If tho latter is responsible for its safety 
then he may not lend It to a Jow onintoreat But if he oa^umecl 
no responsibility for the money, then he is allowed by Jeivish 
law to lend It to a Jew. But he must not do this because It 
might convey a wrong impression.’ ’ A Jew says to a non Jew, 
Come and lend out my money for me on interest [to Jews] and 
I will pay you wiiges for your work; This is prohibited, because 
the money belongs to the Jew and hia olerk haa no responsiMlitVi 
But if a non Jewish money-lender asics his Jewish clerk to do 
the same, the latter is allowed by Jewish Law to do It But, 
in fact be must not do it on account of the wrong impreswon 
which might be conveyed ’ ’ Bupposo a Jew borrows from 
a non Jew on interest, then it 10 forbidden for a fellow- Jew to 
be a sui ety unless the lender distinctly stipulated that in case 
of default of payment he would not make the drat claim agamst 
the surety Iwho would then sue tho borrow^’t and thus irilringo 
the prolnbition oX usury a$ between Jew and Jew] * 

These aie but a few mstauecR out oE a laige 
uumboi giveu m tlm BhulhdYb "ArtWh 
. 4 , Hjistory underlying the Jewish laws conceni- 

i ITffd V [0 hdzd'ft'f?, ‘ Laws of Lemlmg and Borrowmjt#* vi* d » 

S Jom, 'Lows of ITsmy,’ m ' , . 


mg usury —In OT times the Isiachtes weie ossciifci 
ally an agricultuial people with no genius for com- 
meice It was feared that uauiious tiansactions 
between one Isiaelite and another might lesult in 
the alienation of one tube’s inheiitarire into the 
hands of another Tins would mean an open vio 
iation of the law in Nu 36’’, ‘ So bhall not the in 
heiitance of the childien of Isiael leuiove fioni 
tribe to tube , foz eveiy one of the childien of 
Israel shall keep himself to tho mheiitance of the 
tribe of Ins latheis ’ But usurious dealings 
between Isiaelite and non Isiaelite were not looked 
upon as likely to lead to an infiingement of tins 
Mosaic Law On the contiaiy, it was felt that 
any gam acci inng to the Isi aelites fioin such tians- 
actions might be most usefully applied to the 
development and enrichment of the soil of the 
Holy Land In later tmie^, m the epoch of the 
Mishnali and the Talmud up to the .ith cent, A D., 
the Jews mostly dwelt m agncultuial settlements 
m Babylonia, Palestine, and ofchei paxts of the 
world. The Talmudic legislators then found it 
necessaiy to enact the law’ of nui as mentioned 
above Jewish fanners and agiiculiurists weie to 
be financed by then co-rehgiomsts fiee of all 
mteiest Such was the humanitaiian spirit of 
brotherliness breathed by the Mosaic Law Were 
usury permitted even in the slightest degiee, debts 
would glow to such proportions that the creditois 
would eventually confiscate the entii e property of 
the debtoi, and the solidarity of the Jewish people 
would be utterly bioken up But no such enact 
inents weie applicable to the cases of usurious 
dealings between Jews and Gentiles There was 
no love between these two branches of mankind ; 

I and, as the Gentile was allowed by law to charge 
the Jew exorbitant interest, the Jew had no aliei 
; native but to do likewise. In fact so hard did the 
' lot of the Jew become thiough the oppiessive 
naeasuies of the Church that he felt himself justi- 
fied in adopting noniafctei wliafc expedients for pro- 
tectmg himself and defeating the foe In Judaism 
the duty of self-presservation eclipses all other laws. 

The yeai 1179, however, brought about a vital 
change. Pope Alexander III. in that year ex- 
communicated all Chiifetian usuieis, so that hence 
forward Christiana weie detailed by canon law 
from taking usury The OJmrch decreed that all 
talcing of inbeiest was forbidden by Seiiptuie as 
well as opposed to the laws of natuio. It made no 
difierence whether mteiest was low and reasonable, 
or high and extortionate. But, as canon law did 
not apply to Jews, the Church no bar in the 
, way of Jewish usurers ; and kings soon found out 
^ how useful these Jeivs could be to the depleted 
exchequers of their realms, Theie aie many in- 
stances in European history gen ei ally wheie wealth 
amassed by Jewish money lenders fell into the 
hands of the king eithei dining the life-time of its 
ownei 01 after his death. Thei© was a process of 
squeezing the Jew, apongeJilce. Indeed, so indis- 
pensable did Jews Become to the impoveriehed 
cofieis of the State that many a medidcval monarch 
objected to their forced conversion to Christianity, 
because, ouoe Christians, they would come within 
the neb of canon law, and the annexation of their 
money would be forbidden. Thus, as Joseph 
Jacobs has shown, kings actually demanded to he 
coinpenaatod for eveiy Jew conveiced to ChristL 
amty. In spite of the strongest protestaticms by 
the papal authority against usuiy m any form, 
the kings and pnncea of medioeval Em ope wore 
really the arciimsurei’a of .their day The rate of 
interest charged by the Jewish nioneydendors was 
ekce^xvely high. But they were forced to this 
course by the pitiless rapacity of the goveriiments 
m well as by the inhuman laws tiienjn vogue 
\^mh put the'sevoiost) rostriefcious upon Ike Jews 
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in then oiloibs bo eaiu an honest and leputaLle 
livelihood The would-be Jewish tiader was 
shackled In Enj^lands Spam, and many othei 
European countries he was absolutely foi bidden 
by law to follow most of the trades and handiciafts 
which weie open, without question, to all other 
citizens ; and when, in raie instances, fiecdom 
was given, it was penalized and embittei ed by the 
imposition of speftial taxation The Chuich leii, 
the J ews nothing to do except to deal in money or 
second-hand clothing 

But it would be ononeous to suppose that tlio 
Uhiiieia of the Middle Ages weie eon lined solely to 
Jews. The increasing spiead of commerce and 
commercial enterprises m those days made it im- 
pel ative foi governments to devise expedients foi 
evading the canonical embargo upon u&uiy Italy 
was the lust Euiopean couiitiy to stait this eva- 
sion. Otheis soon followed — with the lesult that 
the competition between the Chnstian {oluelly 
Italian) and Jewish money lendeis in Eughind 
became so keen as to lender the Jews less indis- 
pensable than they foimeily weie to the English 
Exchemiei Their expulsion from England by 
Edward i was the coroliaiy of this tact 
5. The views of modern Judaism on usurers 
and usury — The somewhat dispiopoitionate tend- 
ency of Jews m recent times to follow the tiade 
of money-lending may be set down as a piece 
of bheei atavism Bacial characteristics have a 
way of smvivmg long attei the ongiiial cause>s 
which cieated them have disappeared. But it 
must be strongly einphasi/ed that money-lending 
is consideiably on the deeiease among Jews of the 
20th century. Commerce, handicraft, the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, litoiatuie, ait 
and science geneially — the young Jews of the 
piesent day are enteiing these callings in great 
numbeis and with gieat gusto Many of them aie 
leoiuited fiom the ranks of the poorest parents 
The tiade of usury is looked upon with shame, 
and the usiuei is stigmatized aa a leproaoh to hia 
people In some Jewish communities to-day the 
money-lender is forbidden to have any voice in the 
adan s of the Synagogue and is socially tabued by 
the better classes among his co-iehgioni&ts 
In fine, the attitude of modem Judaism towaids 
usuiy maofcically eomeides with the attitude of 
the J uuaism of the OX, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
and the medieevai codes, The attitude of the OT 
18 summaiized in E/k 18^, ^ [He] hath given foi th 
upon usuiy, and hath taken increase shall he 
then live ? he shall not live . , , hm blood shall be 
upon him ’ On this passage the comment of the 
Talmud is, ‘The money-lender is compared to a 
inuidererJ^ The Mishnah ^ includes the usurer 
among those who aie disqualified from giving evi- 
dence in a court of law. The Shiilhan 'Ai filh--- 
the code on winch modem orthodox Judaism, 
ivhethei as cieed, law, or life, is based — says 
*When can usiners be considered as having^ returned from 
their evU ways and as benii> again adinis'^ible as witnesses in a 
court of law f When they have torn up all the documents on 
which the principal and Interest due to them from clients aie 
recorded, with tlie complete and ilnal resolution that they will 
never again lend on interest, not even to non Jews They mubt 
algo restore to theii formei’ clients all the Intei e&t they have 
ever taken from them. If they tan no longer identify all their 
ollenis they must devote the money to oormnunal puiposes/3 
Thei^o voices of the past are still expressive of 
general Jewish opinion to-day 
hmsEATURiB —In addiUon to the works mentioned in the 
footnotes, gee Joseph Jacobs, The Jews (if AngemnJUntjlamh 
Jaondon, ISOS : W J. Ashley, An /nh od, to TJmhsh JSconomzc 
and Theory, do IS88-9S, vol 1 , I, AbiMihma, Jewish 
jf/f/e in the Middle Ages, do, 7896, H Giaet^, Hist oj the 
Jews, Dng tv, do 1891, hi , JH, art j D 
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UTILITARIANISM —I I^mOHUCTOitY 
The teiin ‘Utilitarianism’ is used foi both an 
ethical theoiy a.ud a practical movement. The 
piactical movenieiiL will be dealt with iindei II 3 
11 below As an ethical theoiy it signifies that 
the ultimate end is and ought to be gonoial happi- 
ness, and that those actions aie right which bung 
the greatest happiness to the gieatost numbei 
In Mill’s wolds . ‘The cieed which accepts as the 
foundation of moials, Utility, 01 the Gieatost 
Happiness Pimciple, holds that actions aie light 
in piopoition as they tend to piomote liappmcss, 
wiong as they teiM to produce the leverse ot 
. happiness By liappiness is intended pleasuie, 
and the absence oi pam , by unhappiness, pain, 
and the piivation ot pleasuie ’ ^ Oi, as Sidgwiek 
says, ‘By Utilitaiianism is heie meant the ethical 
theoiy,’ fust distinctly foi mu la ted by Bentham, 

I ‘ that the conduct which, undei any given cn oum- 
I stances is objectively light, is that which will 
i pioduce the gieatest amount of happiness on the 
whole , that is, taking into a(‘count all whose 
happiness is aflecied by the conduct ’ ^ By happi- 
ness Sid g wide means pleasuie and absence of pam , 
and pleasuie he defines as ‘ teehng winch the 
sentient individual at the time ot feeling it im- 
' plicitly 01 explicitly appiehends to be desiiable, — 
desiiable, that is, when consideied meiely as 
feeling ’ ® 

For utilitaiiamsm Sidgwick piefeis ‘some such 
name as Univeisalistic HedoniBm ’ * He says ‘ uni- 
voisalistio’ in ordei to show that the utilitaiian 
end IS geneial, not individual, happiness Cf, 
i I^Iill : The utilitaiian atandaid ‘ is not the agent’s 
' own greatest hai)pine&S5 but the gieatest amount 
of happiness altogethei.’ ® Hedonism {q,v,) is a 
geneial teim including all systems of ethics winch 
legard pleasuie as the end actually aimed at 
(psychological hedonism), 01 as the end that ought 
to be aimed at (ethical hedonism) We may say 
that stiietly the latfcei is alone woithy of con&idoia- 
tion, for psychological hedonism, if tiue, makes 
any system 'of ethics uielevant But the earliei 
utilitarians based then theoiy of goneiai hap])xness 
on the p&yohological assumption that man always 
desiies pleasuie. ‘Nature lias placed mankind 
undei the governance of two soveieign masteis, 
pa%n and pleasitr e It is foi them alone to point 
out what we ought to do, as well as to deteiuune 
what we shall do Even J 8 bJill did not 
clearly distinguish between psychological and 
ethical hedonism. 

The name ‘utilitaiian’ (taken fiom ‘iitihtv’ m the sense of 
pleasure and exemption fiom pnn) vias iiiat used by Beutham 
in 1781 In 1802, wxitm^j to Duiaunt, he said ‘To be sure a 
new rehj^ion wouid be an odd sort of a thin}? without a name 
accordinj?ly there ou"ht to he one foi it— at least foi the pi o 
fe'jijore of it Utilitanan (ArigL), Ufcilitauieii (Gall ) would be 
th e more opi e * 7 

In his earlioi wiitiiifts Bonthiim used the vvoid * utility * with 
great freedom In lUei life he prefeii ed to speak of ‘ felicity ’ 
or ‘ happiness’ aa pointing' moie dearly to the ideas of pleasuie 
and absence of pafn ‘ Utilitaiian ’ had been so Jitile used by 
Benbham that J S Mill behaved himself to be the first to apply 
It to those who accepted the greatest happiness principle 
Hill tells us tliat he found the word in Galt’s Annah of the 
Pcinsh It is there used to designate people who held certain 
revolutionary views ouiicnt it the end of the preceding century. 
It was fchiough lifill that ‘uiUitanan’ and ‘utilitarianism’ 
hecanie the generally acoepted names for the paity and the 
cieed 

II. EiSTOnxcAL — Ubilitaiianism, both as an 
ethical theoiy ami as a inactical movement, is 
English. The idea of the greatest good^ for the 
gieatest immbei ik no doubt to be foupdin Gioelc 
jdulosophy, in ttie Stoic conception of the ‘ citizen- 

^ fiondon, I p 0 f. 

The Methods of iv i* § 1, p 413 

5’ IK II ill 1, p U1 1 lb iV. i $ 1,' p 4J3- 

(Itthtfi) tunwmi-K p 76 

t* Bonthara, Pi incipkb, of Morals and Legt^laUon, i i (H oils, 

Bdliilmigh, 18 ( 10 , 1 ) 

7 WoihSi X 92, 89 Q 
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bhip of the woild/ Leihuiz, again, by establishing 
the geneial good oi happiness as the end ot law 
and ol moiality, is spoken of as the piecmsoi of 
utilitarianism ^ And the Fiench mateiialists of 
the 18th cent * especially Heivctius, Montesquieu, 
and von Holbach, were to some extent occupied 
with the same ideas But the movement to which 
the name is given is an English movement, and, 
while it demands faiily exhaustive treatment 
histoncaJIy, the histoiical account may be conhned 
to English wiiteis 

I We must begin with Hobbes The theuiy of 
association, which jiLiyed so Uige a pait in the 
eailiei utilitaiian speculation, can be tiaced to 
him, altliough he nevoi woiked it out His in- 
fluence, which continued foi two centmies, is best 
seen in the effect it pioduced upon those who 
opposed his theoiies His conception of man as an 
unsocial and egoistic being ^Mth an insatiable desire 
foi powei, and his notion of morality as political 
obligation, had to be answeied And these answeis 
weie often the means of modifying the philosophi- 
cal beliela ot his opponents, among whom weie tho 
util Italians 

The answei to Hobbes made by the Cambiidge 
Platonists does not concein us heie* A con- 
tempoiary of theiis, liouever, Richard Cumber- 
land, foreshadowed utiiiiaiiaiusm in his De Legilnts 
NaPm a?, pul )hshcd in 1672 This woi k was lengthy 
and confused, and utilitaiian pimciples weie com- 
bined with others, Cumbeiland's object was to 
piove, as against Hobbes, that moiality was 
natuial, man being by natuie social He defined 
good as ‘ pieservation,* following Hobbes heie, but 
he included in pieseivation both perfection and 
happiness Most stiess was laid on the lattei, and 
most piactical use was made of it in the working 
out of the theory Indn idual liapmness, he held, 
must coincide with the good of all oecause of the 
Divine sanction * The gic.itest Benevolence of 
eveiy rational Agent towaids all, foiras the happi- 
est state of evoiy, and theiefoie the Common 
Good IS the supieme Law * ^ 

A populai fallacy makoh Locke {Essay concern 
mg Ilaman Unaei standing ^ 1690) the founder 
of English utilitaiianisni Moiai action was 
necessarily felicihc to Locke, but this he held m 
common with othei non-utilitaiian nioialists He 
did not adopt the gieatest happiness principle, and 
he did not woik out the pleasuie side of his theoiy 
Empiiicism, hugely due to him, was, of course, of 
immense impoiiaiice in the development of utili- 
tarianism. 

An anMver in the 18th cent, to the unmitigated 
egoism of Hobbes came fiom the Moial ISerise 
school Then method was psychological rathei 
than rationalistic, and took the fonn of a new 
account of human natuie Of this school Hutche- 
son, thiough his emphasis on benevolence, ap- 
proached neaiest to the position w hich utilitaiian- 
ism w^as to take up, and from Hutcheson came the 
formula Hhe gieatest happiness foi the greatest 
nurnbeis’ which, slightly changed, becomes so 
familial in Beutham, Bentham states that he got 
this formula fiom Priestley. That was jirohahly a 
mistake, as it does not occur m Piiestley’s works.® 
The exact formula used by Bentham, * the gieatest 
happmess of the gieatest number,* is found in a 
iiaiifelation (1767) of Beceaim^s Dei Delitti e ddU 
PeMG. Whethei it was suggested to him by 
Hutcheson is not known. 

In 1731 there was publihlied anonymously a small 
disseitation pi efixed to Lnw*s translation of King's 
Origin of Mml. Tt was ' entitled Prehminttry Ih^- 

1 See H. flCMing, A BisUiij ot Modern PhlMophs. 2 vch., 
TiOiidon, 1900, i 908 

, De LeQihm Nafurvo^ London, i h. i 
I 8Bee W Ei, Sorlav, A Htsto'iy of MnglUU Philosimhv* 0am 
bridge, 1920, p, 220, . 


notation contomny the Fundamental PnnctpU 
of Virtue ot 3Ioiality The aiitlioi was John Gay 
This was the first dehiute statement ot the utili 
taiian position Brown, Tuckei, and Piiley aie 
the logical succossois of Gay, Then theoiies, &o 
far as essentials aie concemed, may be reg aided as 
expansions of Gay’s outline In the DissofaMon 
Gay tieats lust oi the ciiteiion of viitiie, then of 
motive, and lastly of the theoiy of association, 
wdiich was the p&ychologiral gioundwoik of his 
theory of ethics The ‘immediate ciiteuon* of 
viitue Gay found m the will of God But, as God 
must will the happiness of men, the latbei is the 
‘ ciiteiion ’ of God’s will Happiness is deliued as 
a ‘sum of idoasuies * The motive of the moral 
agent is egoistic, foi alldesiie is desne of pleasuie. 
Gay IS then faced with the fundamental clilhculty 
which be&et all the utilitaxians, up to and includ 
ing John Stuait Mill, ot piovmg the coincidence 
of the pleasuie of the individual nnd of society 
Foi, if men weie and could he actuated only by a 
desire foi then own pleasuie, it was inamfest that 
the coincidence of the pleasuie of the individual 
wuth geiicial pleasure must be pnoved before the 
latter could become an object of desiie Gay met 
this difficulty with his theoiy of ‘sanctions’ He 
enumerated four sanctions — the natuial, the social, 
the legal, and the leligious He emphasized the 
last, fui ho leahzed that theie is no ‘=!aucUon which 
can onsuie the complete coincidence oi the pleasuie 
of society and the pleasuie of the individual except 
the Bupeinatuial sanction It is then emphasis 
on this sanction which constitutes Gay, Biown, 
Tuekei, and Paley theological iifcilitai urns, and 
whioh, sfcaitingas they did with the selfibh theoiy 
of the moral motive, i endei s their system of utih- 
taiiamsm alone consistent In his discussion of 
the supernatuial sanction Gay brings out cleaily 
his theoiy of obhgiition, which became the accepted 
one The moial impeiative was not categorical 
but conditional, he held — conditional on the re- 
quiied action being a means to the happiness of 
the individual Complete obligation to virtue 
could then come from God only, foi He alone could 
make the coincidence between ‘ my hapjnne&a and 
geneial happiness* peifect. 

‘ Thus those who eithei c'^prpBsly e’Cf’lude, oi don’t mention 
the will of God inuat eithei allow that \irtue w nob in all 

cases obligatory m thej must bay that the good of man 

kind IS a sufficient obligation But how can the good of man- 
kind bo any obligation to me^ when peihaps in p uticnl n cases, 
such as laying dowm my life, or the like, it is contiaiy to my 
happiness V ’ i 

The lattei pait of tho DtsseifaHon is given up to 
the diHcushion of psychology Tho psychological 
hasiB foi ethics Gay found in association. Tlnough 
the law of assocAation other things beyond the 
pleasuie ot the individual might he desiied as 
proMuiato ends, though the ultimate end was 
pleasuiel In this way altruistic desiies might be 
developed. Gay held it unimportant that the 
ultimate motive was always egoistic. If a man 
helped anofchei, Iuh immediate motive being kind- 
ness, the fact that his ultimate object was to benefit 
himself was of no confiequence. 

It has seemed' worth wlido to discuss Gay’s 
treatise rather fully because, thougli it consisted 
of only 30 pages, rvas published anonymously, and 
atti acted little notice at the time, rt contained all 
the essentials of theological atihtananism. In fact 
we find no important modification of Gay’s ufih- 
taiianism made by any one until we come to John 
StilfiitMalb , 

■ In l7d0'David Hume pnblisljcd his first iiqaiisp 
ou Kthios, being booh lik of the Ti eafise of JInmav 
NfiUite The Tmim y f oncer ntng the Priueiplm 
of Moi ah was published in 17^3 . IliimoV stand- 
X)bmt was veiy dhfeient m the two works Ifc^is 

t DimMion^ p, 
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anneees%aiy to diqcit&s the cause of this change , so 
far as oonceins ethica, the Inquiry seems to lepre- 
&onh hife real position In his analysis of the moial 
motive m this woik Hume appioaches modem, 
utilitaijamsm But ho exeicised no influence 
until the time of J S. Mill In the T/ mtise, Hume 
makes the moial motive ultimately egoistic, his 
position IS substantially that held by Gay, and 
afteiwaids found** in Hartley, Blown, Tuckei, 
Paley, Bentlmin, and James Mill, whereas in the 
Inquiry his account of human natuie implies 
originally altruistic as well as egoistic tendencies 
Hisinteiested benevolence is natiual 
‘Whatevet contradiction may vulgarlj be supposed between 
the selfish and social sentiments oi mspoaitione, they aie really 
no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish and le- 
vongeful, selflsb and vain ' i 

Hume’s tieatnient of the moral motive is moie 
iinpoitant than his tieatment of the principle of 
utility. He accepted the lattei, but he did not 
use it Gonsisl ently m his analysis of the vii tiies 
Between Hume’s two works theie appealed 
Observations on Mcmt his Frame, hts Duty, and 
his Expectations (1749) by the physician David 
Hartley. In this woik Hartley elaboiated the 
theory of the association of ideas in a way which 
greatly influenced the later asbociational school 
and especially James Mill ^ Hartley was not 
a typical associatiomst-utilitaiian Much of his 
work was given up to theological discussions He 
accepted the utility principle, bub, like J S. Mill, 
he held that there were qualitative differences in 
pleasures. In practice also lie seems to have held 
that conduct should he guided by ^obedience to 
the Scriptuie precepts ’ rather than by considera- 
tion of consequences. He was piobably the first 
to raise the difficulty of the hedonistic calculus 
‘It Is impossible/ he says, ‘for the most sagacious and ex- 
perienced persona to make any accurate estimate of the future 
consequences of particular actions, so as, to determine 
Justly, what notion would contribute most to augment happi- 
ness and lessen misery ' S 

2 Theological utilitarianism. — Just twenty 
years aftei Gay’s Disseitahon theie appeared the 
Essays on the Ohm aoteristu ? ( 1751) by John Brown 
In 1768 the hi at volumes of Tuckei .s The Light of 
Nature Pursued were published, and in 1786 came 
Faley ’s Pi inciples of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy, Brown, Tuckei, and Paley, along with 
Gay, are the exponents of theological ntilitanan- 
ism, the first definite foim which utihtaiianiarn 
took, and which m\its time exercised an immense 
infLuenco A genercetion trained in Locke was not 
disposed to adopt the system of the Moral Sense 
school, but welcomed the rival system whose 
gioundwoik was a conception of consciousness as 
composed of sepaiable atoms, sensations and 
ideas, aggregated into clusters. 

The outline of theological utilitarianism was 
found in Gay’s Dissei taiion, and neither Bioivn, 
Tuckei, noi Paley added anything vital to it, 
though they amplified and popnlaii/ed it J S. 
Mill says that Bx on n in liis Essays on Shaftesbury’s 
Oharaciei isUcs pioduced an able aigument foi 
utilitarianism It is to the second of the essays 
that Mill refeis. Brown’s argument w^as, in hiief, 
that common sense pointed to conduciveness to 
happiness as being the essence of virtue He 
argues Ijhat 'those very affections and action»s, 
WBUch, in the ordinaiy course of things, aie ap-* 
mov'eti as viitnous, do change their nature, and 
become vicious in the stiietest sense, when they 
contradict ibis fundamental law, of the greatest 
publio happiness.’ ^ 

1 IX li. {Msmys Monit PohfwaL and London, 

1007, lu 205) 

^Seeart? AfoSocuTiOK, 

? IiOJidOii, lS3i,ip 60 i 

4 * On the 0lmraiiUr%sU<i3 of the Marl of Shaftesbury ’S j 
'Sssavs, u iff JS4. ' , <«> 


The ultimate end Blown gives as the ‘voluntary 
pioduction of the gioatesi liappmess ’ ^ Thomoial 
motive, he holds, is egoistic ‘The only leason or 
motive, by which individuals can possibly be in- 
duced to the piactice of value, must be the feeling 
immediate, oi the pio&peot of fiituie piivate happi- 
ness ’ 2 How can the end and the motive be lecon- 
ciled’ ‘The lively and active belief of an all- 
seeing and all-poweiful God’ alone can do it, a 
God ‘who will hereattei make them iiajipy or 
miseiable, accoiding as they designedly piomote 
01 violate the happiness of then fellon creatures 
This IS all entiiely in line with Gay Brown 
did not touch psychology For that he definitely 
lefers ius readeis to Gay 

Abraham Tucker was an extiaoidinarily piolix 
wiiter Theie aie seven volumes of The Light of 
Natuie Puisued The hist torn appealed undei 
the name of ‘Edwaid Seaich’ in 1768, the last 
three were issued posthumously. Like Gay, Tucker 
turned his attention to psychology, and, like 
him, he held that ultimately men were egoists— 
though not in the sense of Hobbes Altiuistic ten- 
dencies were explained by contiguity and liansla- 
tion Tuckei was a convinced deteiminist Free 
agency is to him no moxe than the dependency 
of actions upon volition ^ The will follows the 
stiongest motive All this was thoionghly con- 
sistent with the Lockean gioundwork and with the 
oidinary utilitaiian theoiy of obligation Two 
points remain to be stated. Tucker says that 
there are no qualitative distinctions m pleasuie. 
This had been implicit m Gay and others. The 
second point has le/eience to the hedonistic cal- 
culus Tucker aigued, and Paley followed him 
here, that theie must be geneial lules of expedi- 
ency, and that these must be followed lathei than 
any efToit made to calculate the piobable feheiho 
consequences of any paiticulai act. Tuckei slates 
many of the modem objections to the calculus 

* Our tastes,* be says, ^ varving as much as our faces makes us 
very bad Judges of one anothei'fl enjoyments , , Noi do we 
judge much better of our own pleasuies, for want of being' 
well awaie of their aptness to cloy upon repetition and to 
chang^e their relish pei*petuanv according to our disposition of 
body or mmd or the circumstances we happen to stand in ’ & 

In 1785 William Paley published his Pj inciples 
of Moral and Political Philosophy Paley received 
a complete philosophical system from Ins pie- 
decessois, and he acknowledged freely the debt he 
owed, in especial to Tuckei ’s Light of Nature 
Pursued, But ho apjilied and popnJaii/ed then 
piinciples, and that so successfully that they are 
now associated almost exclusively uith his name 
His definition of viitixe— ‘the doing good to man- 
kind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of eveilastmg happiness’^— lends itself easily 
to eaxicatuie Thong ii his views did not differ m 
an^y essential fiom those of the previous theological 
utilitaiians, he emphasived moie unpleasantly than 
any of Ins piedecessoia the selfishness of the moial 
motive, and the doctiine of lewaids and punish- 
ments after death. He was consistent on obliga- 
tion, ‘We can be obliged,’ lie said, ‘to nothing, 
hat what we ourselves aie to gam or lose sonie- 
thing by.’ ^ It is possible, however, to make too 
much of the wealenesses of theological utiliLaiianism 
as found in Paloy, and to foiget the sound sense of 
most of his teaching. In computing the conse- 
quences of actions he taught that we inuat oonaidei 
what would ensue ii all men acted as the individual 
was acting. ‘ “ Whatever is expedient, is right ” 
Blit then it must be expedient on the whole, at 
the long run’^ The paitxoulai consequence of 

1‘On ihs OhaiaetcnUics , of the Mail of Sfiaftesduiy*^ , 
n iff iti7 

1 Of X/ighi of Natme Pursuul, t ixiv. 

^ r x\u 1 11^ ' ,fi PHnetpti>$, i, \ it 

7 Id, n. ii S;ib, tf vui 
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forgeiy is a damage of twenty or Unity pounds to 
the man who accepts the forged bill the geneial 
consequence is the stoppage of papei-euiieiicy ^ 
And he blushed aside the specious aiguniont that 
an act done in seciecy bungs no general ill conse- 
quences ‘Those who reason in this mannei do 
n^' t obseive, that they aie setting up a geneiai 
f' others the least to be enduied namely, 

^"^"|^"recy, wheiievei secrecy is piacticable, Avill 
juatxty ai ^ action ’ ^ Paley analysed the commonly 
accepted n^iality of his time to prove that con 
smoiations utility undeilay it, and he applied 
the ^'^Uhty cnteiion to piessing pioblems of the 
hie o^eici&ed veiy considerable influence, 
and his became the standaid te^ct- book 

at Cambndgg ^ 

3 EmpinCg^l utditananism and the philosophical 
^ theonj of Bmthani — .Jeremy 

Bentham boin five yeais altei Paley, but he 
lived until 18^2 Paley having died twenty-seven 
yeais bcfoieJ Paley went to Cambiidge, and 
Oambiidge hev^g centie of his foim of utili 
taiianisni p^thaui went to Oxfoid, but it was 
1 j ^ he gathered disciples round him 

founded hi < Ini') odtiction to the 

^Ycds and Legislation was printed 
m 1780, but it w\‘o not published until 1789, foui 
years niter Pale jL prmeipUs had appealed, and 
onljr then thiougl insistence of Bentham’s 
disciples, jealous OjVjieu mastei’s fame 
Bentharn made ln-'^g mention of his indebtedness 
to his piedecessois, Humo*s Treatise and of 

the tieatment of ut\Vw it \ie said ‘ Foi my 
own part, I well len|gJ^|5gJ,^ no^oonei had I read 
that pait of the which touches on this 

snliject, tlmn 1 felt scales l^\d fallen fiom my 
eyes ^ Pnestley A accoA'ng to his own 
account, mauenced h* fiom these ac- 

IcnowledgmentSj and thv *« p ^noh and Italian 
utilitarian writers, he s, ethical position 

as though It weie oiigiii™\ to So fai as 

his theory IS conceined, lem only originality lay 
m lus treatment of the le fe-mistio ealcnlus At 
the same time utilitarit'^fe^ always he 

associated With tlm name n ^ntham. There is 
no doubt that the hold it ob lo men's minds 

was largely due to his thorofwSjio"', plication of the 
utility pimoiple in the sphere®' ',f ^lonomios, luris- 
prudeneo, and politics, and to s, ~,'athering round 
him a devoted gioup of foll”V?3 who applied, 
taught, and populaiiiced his ^ 

Bentham 's eclucal thcoiy ib chieflv m 

Uiree works-A on Kliment (im) i 

The P/mctples of Morals and y}\qislation (1789), 
wheie, howevei, the aufchoi’e fiis ^‘ concern is with 
juiispiudenoe lathei than with nrid the 

Deontology published posthumousl^^in 1 034 j a 
Mill held that Uie Deontology ha^^e been consider- 
ably alleied by John Bowrmg, whcens^i^^^ 
ei lido egoism of Bentliam’s theory i.'f®>Jpre appaient 
in lUhan elaewheie, but thero seeiKo reason to 
doubt that it substantially represent ire bs views 
Bentham assumed dogmatically Wl'V 
end, ‘the greatest happiness oi fieatest 
number,' His 18th cent* individuar ' him 
to picture society as composed of umber of 
separate and laigely antagonistic unit, , ^ As J H 
Mill put it in his ‘ Essay on Bentham,^ ^^‘ntten at 
a time when he was emerging from the nf 

Bentham fit 

‘ Bentham’s idea of the world is that of a oolleoti^d by 
purauing^eaoh his aepaiate interest or pleasure, ano 
tion ol whom from josUmg one another more thantill 
able, may be attempted by hopes and tears derived ..ShreB 
Bouroes-the law, reli^on and public opinion/ 4 

■' ' — " — — m Bt \ 

3 . PiiiioiphSi It. viii. a 16 II. Yii 

5 A Pragimnt on (Government, r x^xvi footnote. 

4 Mill, * Eesev on Bentham,* tn Dtssai tatimis and DUu 
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Bentham’s point of view with legaid to sanctions 
was somewhat dideient fioixi that of the theological 
utilitaiians They used sanctions to piovo the 
ultimate harmony of the interests of each with the 
interests of all Foi this reason they laid sbiess 
on the religious sanction. Benthani’s attitude was 
that of a political lefoimei lather than a theorist 
He strove foi refoim of the constitution and of laiv 
— foi a system of penalties which would make it 
the Intel est of the indiiidual to act for the geneial 
good He did not attack the pioblcm or cases 
wheie no system of legal leu aids and punishments 
could bung about this coincidence. 

The list and number of sanctions dilfeied in the 
thiee ethical woiks, but m th^ P'n^mples Bentham 
mentioned four. They ai e practically the sanctions 
of Gay — the physical sanction, or the inateiial 
consequences of actions such as ‘ disease produced 
by dissipation ’ , the political sanction, 01 legal 
penalties and lewaids; the moial sanction, 01 
public praise and blame, the leligious sanction, 
or the effect of lehgious hopes and fears. The last 
was of little importance ‘As to such of the 
pleasuies and pams belonging to the religious 
sanction, as legaid a fuluie life, of what kind 
these may be,,^W0 cannot know These he not 
open to oui obseivatxon Bentham’s teaching on 
sanctions is aummaiized by himself in the following 
passage : 

‘ It has bpcTi shown that the happiness of the individuals, of 
whom a community is composed, that la, their pleasures and 
their security, is the end and the sole end which the legislatoi 
oiig’ht to have in view the sole standard, m conformity to 
which each individual ought, aa far aa depends upon the 
legislator, to be made to fashion his behav iour. But whether 
it be this or any thing else that is to be done, there is nothing 
by which a man can ultimatelj be made to do it, but either 
pain 01 pleasure There are four distinguishable sources 
from which pleasure and pain are in use to flow considered 
separately, thej maybe teinied the pAyncaZ, the po/ihtaZ, the 
moral, and the religious and Inasmuch as the pleasuies and 
pains belonging to each of them are capable of giving a binding 
force to any law or rule of conduct, they may all of them be 
teimed sanctions ’ In a footnote he adds ^Sanctio, In Latin, 
was used to signify the act of binding, and, by a common 
grammatical fciausition, any thing whieh seivntohiniaman 
to wit, to the obseivancQ of snob or such a mode of conduct *3 

Bentham, diiven by the determination to have 
some weapon Avith which to attack abuses con- 
seciated by custom, elaborated the hedonistic 
calculus. The moiality of an act, he said, was 
to be decided not by ‘ intuition,’ but by a scientitic 
calculation of the consequences of the act in terms 
of pleasure. In order that the calculation should 
he BCieniilic certain things must be taken into 
account, viz. the intensity and duration of the 
pleasure, its certainty, its propinquity (Sidgwick 
points out that this has no lom^ standi unless it 
allects the ceitamty), its fecundity, or ‘ the chance 
it has of being followed by sensations of the same 
kind,' and its purity, or ‘the chance it has of not 
being followed by sensations of the opposite kind ’ 
The extent of the pleasure;, or the number of 
people aflected, should also be taken into account 
and the whole so balanced that the total quantity 
of pleasure attendant on an act should be known. 

Quite consistently Bentham disallow^ed any 
di^erence m quality in pleasure j Other things 
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry ‘Each 
to count foi one and no oue for more than one’ 
was the mmciple according to which pleasure 
should be distiibiited 

li The practical Benihana used his 

greatest happiness principle tor the refoim of the 
oonaiiiution of law, especially criminal law. Hia 
political theory was in harmony with his pay oho 
logy. Members of Farliamenk he held, mufiit be 
restiained, and constraiired> to act for the general 
good ; so he ' urged that government should he put 
into the hands of all, aiid advocated umyersal 
sulirage, voting by ballot, Ohd annual parlmments, 

incipks, tr iiu § 10. , JVi 1. 5u. §§1,2. 
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In 1776 Benfchaui’s fnat Avoik, A Fiaqmmt on 
GovQminmt^ -wan publi'shed anonymonbly To- 
waids the end of his life the Catech%sin of Farha^^ 
mantaty Eef arm appealed, and The OomtituUonal 
Code was published posthumously Nob only 
political theoiy but also jmi^piudenoe leceived 
attention at his bands * He found the philosophy 
ol law a chaos,* Mill said, ‘ and left it a science * 
Beiitham attiaCted a band of di&ciples and 
founded a school. It is to the elloiLb of hia dis- 
ciples that we owe the publication of the bulk of 
Ins woiks, loi BenUiam seems to have been in- 
diffoient to the fate of his wiitings Among all 
Benthani’s followeis James Mill had the gieatest 
ability He joined Bentham in 1802. Fiom that : 
tune the philosophical ladicals Aveie a group of 
men with a definite ethical, political, and economic 
faith J S. Mill said of this creed 
‘ It was not mere Benthamism hut rathei a comhinaUon of 
Bentham'a point of view with that of the modern political 
economy and with the Hartleian inetaphjsics Malthus' po]nx 
lation principle was quite as much a banner and point of union 
amon^j us as any opinion specif! caljy belonging' to Bentham ’ ^ 

Bentham and James Mill A^ele contompoiaiy 
rather than successive ieadeis of the school, as 
Leslie Stephen makes them out to be Mill lived 
only foul yeaia aftci Bentham*s death A 
prominent pai t was also played by Geoige Grote, 
the two Austins, and, last of all, J S Mill In 
1824 the Westminster BevieiOt the oigan of the 
school, was hist published, and did much to 
^rcad its oieed Bbychology was supplied by 
James Mill m his Analysis of the Fhenomena of 
the Human Mind Mill adopted the association 
psychology of Haitley, but discarded Ins cuinbei- 
some physiological theoiy His theoiies of the 
self, the evtemal world, and belief — laigely 
Hume's position — weie also accepted by the school 
In economics the news of liicaido and Malthus 
weie adopted. As they held the theoiy of the 
non law of wages, the only method of amelioiation 
lay, they thought, in lestrainmg the increase of 
population Their general policy was one of 
laissesi-fane, and this attitude was a contributory 
cause to their disappeaiance from politics They 
letuined some membeis to the fust refoimcd 
pailiament, but they weie afteiwards swallowed 
up by the Whigs. 

lii, John Siuart Mill — J, S, Mill spoke of Ins 
father as ‘the last of the 18th century' He 
himself was a biansition thmkei, and many of 
his inconsistencies are explained by Ins endeavour 
to leconcde hedonism and idealism— to lecoucile 
Bentham and Coleiidge, styled by him *the two 
gieat senimal minds of England in this age,* 

J. S. Mill gradually moved away from the 
position of Bentham and his father. In X826 
came what he called ‘a crisis in my mental 
hifitoiy,' when he fell ■ under the influence of 
German idealism 

* I never, indeed, wavered In the conviction that happme$a is 
the test of all lilies of oonduct, and the end of itfo. But I now 
thoupfhb that this end w^as only to be obtained by not making it 
the direct end Those only are happy <I thought) who have 
their minds Uxed on some object other than their own happi- 
ness, on the happiness of others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not m a means, 
but aa itself an ideal end .’ 3 

In 1866 Mill published in the London Fevteio an 
answer to Adam Sedgwick's criticism of Paley. 
Under the influence veiy largely of Sedgwick and 
of W, Wlieweli tlie theological utilitaiianism of 
Paley had lost its prestige in Cambridge. In his 
reply to Sedgwick Mill indicated what was his 
own theory of human nature— that man is origin 
ally al(?riiibtio. After his fathei’s death he spoke 
out more plainly, and in 1838 there appeared m 
the London dna We^tniinster Emtew nis ‘Essay 
on Bentham.' The aubstance of Ina oritieisna of 
. I A.utohiogr((^ 3 ihyi mw edr, London, 1908, p. CO. 
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Bentham la that his leading of human nature was 
too naiiow He ‘failed in denving light fiom 
othei minds ' Nor weie his nature and cuoum- 
stances sucli as to fuinish him witli a ‘eouect and 
complete pictuie of man’s natiiie and ciicum- 
stancea The inlhience of the idealism ot Oole- 
ndge, Word&woith, Cfiilyle, Sterling, and Maurice 
can he tiaced in the lollowing p.iiagiapli 

Man IS never lecogmaod by lum aa a bung cap aide ot 
pmsuiiig: sphitual peifec'Uon as mi end, of desiuij ,, tor iii 
own sake, tne confoinnty of Ins own char i( tei t'UOKiaiii 

of excelJenoe, without hope of good oi t^ai of cv"” uUwi 
source than his own inwaid conscioubneisS Everjs' ^ 
hnuted foim of UonscicncG, this ^aeat fact m b , T 
esoapea him Nothing is moie ctiiious than < ..In. 1 mn 
i ef ogniiion in any of hia writings ot Lhc existeuce/*\ , i m i , 

li- 
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by Ills theoiy of qualitative diiiexenc® 
and conscience reajmeaied theie » 
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the two ends of pleasuie and spiuti/ar, 
hv his tiifioiv nf onnlif aiiive ihfioienoiR P^^'a'siiue, 

t lio luloiiial 
^ o\ti 1 nal 

sanctions In an essay publisheSie 
minster Eevicw in 1852, entitled il fc), ^ vvnevvcdi 
on Moial Philosophy,’ Mill, pioll-a^A 
influence of Mis, Tayloi, whoiji’m^, j 

raairied, reverted to tho i 

orthodox utilitaiiamsm which in eail^ 
life. Tins essay of Mill's, liowih was only one 
move in the contiovexsy betweor’^’ annseii nnil tlio 
ieadeis of the school of ‘ Pabl 
school, led by Sedgwick and 
sedmg Paley m Camhiirlge, fict^' contionted 
with a new Benthamism — a I amism which m 

the hands of MiU maintainji{;:i mens 
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utihUiiamsin lequnes hi£repcf i,, (,^,5 , f 
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development In Liberty his mind was turning 
that way when he took foi the inotfco of hia thud 
ohaptoi von Humboldt’s saying, * the end of man 
IS . . the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of hxs poweia to a complete and consistent 
whole ’ His paiagiaph on qualitative dillerences 
m pleasure contiasts, howevei, with his statement 
a few pages earliei in the Utilitai lamsm as to the 
theoiy of life on which the utilitaiian ethic was 
giounded — ^namely, that pleasuie, and fieedom 
fiom pam, are the only things dosiiable as ends, 
and that all desirable things are desiiable 
eithei foi the pleasuie inheient in themselves, oi 
as means to the promotion of pleasure and the 
pieveiition of paiii.’^ 

Mill departed tiom Bentham also in his emphasis 
on the i' teinal sanction of oonscienco, which he 
defined ‘ a feeling m our own mind , a pain, 
more oi '^ess intense, attendant on violation of 
duty ’ ^ That the growth of conscience was largely 
dependent on light education — on the attaching of 
the appiopiiate sanctions to acts— that psycho- 
logiq-villy it was to be explained by association, 
Ml), held with Bentham, But he also held that 
the core of conscience was the ‘ social feelings of 
mankind, the desne to be in unity with our 
fellow cieatuies. . , The social state is at once 
so natuial, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except m some unusual ciicumstances or by 
an efioit of voluntary abstiaction, he never con- 
ceives himself otherwise than as a membei of a 
body ’3 Here he follows Hume and Haitley in 
attributing to man natural altruistic tendencies, 
m crediting him with 'sympathy,’ as opposed to 
Bentham’s theory of sclf-mteiest as the motive of 
action 

Mill’s often criticized ‘pi oof’ of utilitarianism 
rested on the doctrine of psychological hedonism 

‘The only nioof capable of being: tflven,' he said, ‘that an 
object is visible, is that people actually see it In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to pro 
duco that anything la desiiable, is that people do actually 
desue it , Ko reason can be ghen why the general happi 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes 
it to bo attainable, desires his own happiness This, howevei, 
bem^ a fact, we have not only all the proof which the case 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that happiness 
is a good that each person's happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate 
of all persons.*'^ 

The wold ‘desirable’ may mean ‘whni can be 
desired’ oi ‘what ought to be desned.* If wa in 
terpiofc lb in the former sense, Mill meant that 
it was psychologically possible to will ‘general 
happiness ^ It is more tnobable that he meant 
‘ought to be desired/ Smgwick says : 

‘Mill must be undei stood to mean m saying that “the 
general happiness IS denmbto** that it is what each individual 
ouffht to desire, . But this proposition is not established by 
Mill’s reasoning, even if wo grant that what is actually desired 
may be legituimtely inferred to be in this sense desiiable ’—and 
this passing from the is to the ought is surely by no means an 
obvious step He continues ‘Jrar in aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a different part of the general 
happiness, does not constitute an actual desire for the general 
happmebs, existing In any individual , and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a deSlre which docs not exist in any individual 
can possibly exist in an aggregate of individuals 

Thus Mill’s attempt to prove bh?it geneial happi- 
nesb h the ethical end failed. 

Hie account of sympathy also, though important, 
is not always consistent. From his statement or 
psychological hedonism it appeared that man was 
originally a wholly selfish being actuated by desire 
for hia own peisonal inteiest In that case sym- 
pathy woulcl be onginally selfish. Mill never 
admitted that. At times he laid the greatest 
stress on man’s social disposition. But if man is 
social, he is sympathetic by nature. 

1 p. 10 2 p 41, 
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For fuller account of the Mills see aib. Mill, 
James and John {Stuakt 
The most distinguished of Mill’s youngei associ 
ates was Alexandei Bam of Abeideen Bam was 
a tlioiougli going utilitaiian Ilia most iinpoitant 
woik, howevei, was done m psychology The 
Senses and t/ie Intellctt was published in 1856 and 
T/ie E7notions and the Will in 1859 Foi associa 
tion am he said tlxo last word that can be saii 
The point ot chief interest m his ethics is his 
bieatmont of dismteiestedness ‘ To obtain viitue 
in its highest puuty, its nobleht hue,’ he said, ‘we 
have to abstain fiom the mention of both punish- 
ment and ipwaid ’ ^ ‘ So f.u as I am able to judge 

of oui disinteiested impulses, they aie wholly 
distinct from the attainment of xileasuie and the 
avoidance of pain They lead ua, as I behove, to 
sacrifice pleasuiea, and mciu pains, without any 
compensation ’ ^ Soiley says of Bam * ‘ lie had 
no illusions — except the gieat illusion that mind 
IS a bundle of sensations tied together by laws of 
association,’^ In the light of this metaphysical 
theoiy of the self — with slight vaiiations the 
accepted fclieory of the utihtaiians— it is easiei to 
undei stand the utiUtaiian conception of an end 
which is a succession of pleasant leelmgs, ‘ a sum 
of pleasuies/ and which left leason out of 
account. 

4 . Evolutional utilitarianism ; Heibert Spencer 
and Leslie Stephen. — Spencer’s ethical views aie 
found chiefly in the fiist and last paits of the 
Social Statics and in The Principles of Ethics, 
The fiist pait of the lattei, The Data of Mthios^ 
was published sepaiately m 1879, the lemainder 
of the Principles in 1892-93 The Social Statiu 
was published in 1851, eight years before Bai win’s 
Origin of Species, But even at that date the 
evolution aiy hypothesis had taken hold of 
Spencer’s nuncl — it was m the an. Then Dai win, 
by his investigations into the oiigin of species, by 
his iGsearclies into the variation of foi ms found in 
difleient natural suiioundings, by his emphasis on 
the pixnciple of natuial selection as explaining 
these variations, gave a wide spread cuneiicy to 
the evolutionary theory. Nor must the pait 
which A. Eussel Wallace played be foigotten. 
Dai win also saw, hovevei, that natuial selection 
alone would not explain evolved conduct, foi the 
more evolved conduct is, the smallei a part does 
natural selection play, because civilized society 
piotects the unfit and does not allow them to bo 
exterminated This dilticulty was oveicome by 
the — now hugely disci edited— hypothesis of the 
tiaiismissibihty of aequned chaiaoteis, Evolution 
by natuial selection — 01 , in his own phiase, ‘sur 
vival of the fittest’ — and by means of the trans- 
mission of acquiicd characteis was foi Speneei the 
explanatory and synthesizing piinoipie of all 
knowledge, 

Ethics, howevei, was Spencer’s main interest 
Eveiything else led up to this For his ethics see 
art. Spknoee, Hekbkpt, 2 (5). Our concern heie 
IS with the relation of Spdncer’s ethical system to 
utilitarianism, We have to seo^why fie liimyelf 
called it ‘rational utilitarianism’ as opposed to 
the empirical utilitarianism of Mill, and why it 
is geneially known as evolutional utilitarianiwm 
Spencei’a opposition was dneoted against the 
method of utihtauanism, not against its greatest 
happiness principle He accepted pleasuie as the 
good, though even hexe ho was not consiateut. 

‘ Life is good oi bad,’ he said, ^ according as H does, 
01 does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling/ 
‘The good is universally the pleasurafiJo/ 
Heasure is the end and is ‘ as much a necessary 
form of moral intuition as space is a necessaiy 

^ Bam, Tne Mnigtions and the WiliK Hondou, 1880, p. 297. 

s Xb, p. 29t- f TXiat of XJnohsh Philosophic^ p, 202 . 
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foim of intelleclual intuition ’ But Spencei \vas 
an evolutionist as well as a utilitaiian, and at othei 
times we find the good defined as * pieseivation of 
human society ’ oi * quantity of life measured in 
breadth as well as length ’ It is true that he 
stated that conduct lending to preservation of life 
was good because life involved a ‘suiplus of agree- 
able feeling.’ ‘ Tiv 3 implication . is that conduct 
should conduce to pieseivation of the individual, of 
the family, and of the society, only supposing that 
life brings moie happiness than misery’^ This 
supposition IS never proved At times he empha- 
sized progiess and pictured an ideal society, rather 
than happiness, as the ethical end At times the 
emphasis was on being, at other times on happiness 
or well-being 

It was the method, however, lathoi than the 
end of empiiical utihtauamsm. that Spencei 
opposed. His object was to find ‘ for the pi in ci pies 
of light and wiong in conduct at laige, a scientiiic 
basis’ He ciitnized specihcally tlie hedonistic 
calculus of Bentliam, and emphasi/ed the value of 
geneial lules (as indeed had been done by most 
utilitaiians with the exception ot Bentham) lathei 
than pai ticulai decisions in individual cases He 
wrote to Mill . 

‘The view foi which I contend is that morality properly so 
called— the science of right conduct — has for ita object to 
determine how and why ceitam modes of conduct are detri 
mental, and ceitain othei modes beneficial These good and 
bad lesults cannot be accidental, but must be necessaij con- 
seouencea of the constitution of things , and I conceive it to be 
the business ot luoial acience to deduce, from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence, what Umds of action neces^aiily 
tend to producQ happiness, and what Icinds to ptoduce un- 
happiness Having done this, its deductions aie to be 
recognized as laws of conduct, and are to be confoimed to 
irrespective of a dlieot estimation of happiness or nnseiy 

To get the piemisses whence derluotions could be 
made Spencer turned his attention to ^absolute 
ethics’ as opposed to ‘relative ethics’ — absolute 
ethics being the ethics of an ideal society wheie 
conduct was perfectly adapted and pioduced 
pleasuie unalloyed with pam Spencei did not 
seem to appreciate the fact that, if sacli a society 
existed, the question of moiality Avould not aiise, 
for by hypothesis all conduct Avas pcifectly adapted 
to social enviionment — theio was no conflict ot 
desires. From study of this ideal society Spencer 
considered it possible to deduce general lules as to 
what ‘conduct must he detrimental and what 
conduct must be beneficial,’ He had then to 
consider fuither how these general rules were 
applicable to existing society. By this method 
relative ethics Avould be deiived fxom absolute 
ethics The extraordinaiy artificiality of this is 
apparent Spencer himself admitted that the 
method had not turned out to be so fiuittul as he 
expected The four piinciples which he found for 
the guidance of conduct cannot be said to be 
deiived from absolute ethics. They weie jn&tiee, 
negative henehcence, positive ^ beneficence, and 
enlightened self-mtciest Justice was non-mfcer- 
ference 

‘Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided ha 
infringes not; the erjual freedom of any other man This 
principle owed its ongin to Spencer’s pronounced individualism 
rather than to any study of absolute ethics Negative benefi- 
cence required that each man must perfectly fulfil ins own 
nature ' without giving unhappiness to other men in any direct 
or indirect way Besides positive beneficence there was en- 
lightened selt-infcei est which demanded that, ‘whilst duly 
regal dtul of the preceding limitations, each individual shall 
perform all those acts i efiuired to fill up the measme of his own 
pnvata happiness 

Speucci’H system h not held, at least in Spencer’s 
form, by any thinkei of the piesent day. 

In 1882 Leslie Stephen pii olished The Science of 
Mthics* In the preface he associated himself Avith 
the utiUtariauB in the words ‘writeis belonging 

1 oh fiv § Df. s AutobiQ{frap7iyt ii 88. 

s Sooiat Stafmt i vl § i. ^ Ih x, m § 2. ^ 


to what T may call my own school, to Hutiie, 
Bentham, the Mills, G H Lewes, and Mi Heibeit 
Spencei He did not follow Spencei m defining 
the good as length and bieadth of life , he defined 
it as the ‘ health ot the social mganisiii ’ ‘ Society 
may be logaided as an oiganism/ he said This 
oigamsm implied ‘a social tissue, modified m 
vaiious ways so as to foim the oigaiis adapted to 
various specific pui poses ’ The woikmg ot evolu- 
tion could be seen in the social oiganism 

Leslie Stephen aaus opposed, like Spencei, to the 
hedonistic calculus ‘Life is not a senes ot de- 
tached acts,’ he said, ‘ in eacli of which a man can 
calculate the sum of happiness or in iiseiy attainable 
by diileient causes ’ Like Spencei he held that 
the evolved state was necessauly a happy one 
The ladical ciiticism of Steplien’s tlieoiy, as of all 
evolutionaiy tlieoiies of etiiics, is that he took 
what is, namely tlie tiend of evolution, xind identi- 
fied it with the ideal, with Avhat ought to be 

5 . Rational utilitarianism ; Henry Sidgwick — 
E Albee in his Htsto'ijj of English Utihtananism^ 
published in 1902, spoke of Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics as ‘the last authoritative utfceianee of 
tiaditional utilitaiianism ’ Though a utilitaiian, 
Sidgwick difleied in some ways tioni all his pie- 
deoessois He was ‘a Utilitaiian,’ but ‘on an 
Intuitional basis’^ He found in oeitain funda- 
mental ‘ intuitions ’ the basis of his system, Avhereas 
the eailiei utilitanans were opposed to all foims 
of infcuitionLsm, though in J. S, Mill a new spirit 
of undei standing and appreciation of the iival 
school had begun to show'' itself Sidgwick, 
fuither, though an ethical hedonist, discaided 
psychological hedonism, Avlueh liad foniied pait of 
the stock-in-tiade of pieceding utilitaiian w^nteis, 
including J S Mill 

SidgAvick’s analysis of the natuie of desire was 
very similar to Butler’s ‘ Our conscious active 
impulses/ he said, 'aie so fai fiom being always 
diiected towaids the attainment of pleasure or 
avoidance of pain foi ourselves, that we can find 
every wheie in consciousness extra-regaiding im- 
pulses, diiected towaids something that is not 
pleasuie, nor relief fiom pam’^ lie natuially 
discarded also the utilitaiian theory that extia- 
legarding impulses weie not primary but Aveie due 
to ‘association’ and ‘ tianslation/ 

‘So far as we can obseive the consciousness of children, the 
two elements, extia-regarding impulse and desiie for pleasme, 
seem to coexist m the same manner as they do in matin e life 
In so far as theie is any difference, it seems to bo in the 
opposite direction , as the actions of children, being more in 
stinotlve and less lefleciive, are inoie prompted by extra- 
legarding impulse, and less by conscious aim at pleasuie ’ l 

By lidding utilitauaiuMii/ot psychological hedon- 
i&ni Sidgwick did good acrviee And he cleared 
the giourid of the psychological difficulty as to 
how iiie individual can will the pleasure 01 othei s 
when it conflicts with lus own pleasuie Only the 
form of the diflioulty, liowevei, was changeef, not 
the reality , for, though Sidgwick saw the possibility, 
ho found himself, at the end of his analysis, unable 
tQ see the leasoiiahlcnoss of giatitying a desiie foi 
the happiness of others when opposed to individual 
Intel est. The pioblem took tlie following shape 
foi him A fundamental moral intuition (at one 
time called a deduction from two intuitions and 
expiessed difieiently at dxfieient times) directed a 
man to piefei his own lesser good to the greatei 
good of anothei. This A\as the formal principle of 
benevolence (formal beciiuse the natuie of the 
good was not yet known) which provided the 
‘pi oof’ of utilitaiiamsm Bidgwiok’s fuithei 
'proof ’that the natuie of the good was pleasure 

1 Pieface, p. vn, 

2 Preface to the 6th and subsequent editions of The Methodh 
0 / JSthios 

a The Methedb of MhicsTf i, iv. 62. 
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amounted to little tnoie than the acceptance of 
what purpoited to he the veidicfc of common sense 
ITeaiiivcd too lapidly at the conclusion that the 
good was (lesuable seutieiit life, and fiom (hat it 
was no great step to delme it as pleasuie 

Sidgwick found a second pniKiple— -the maxim 
of piudence, that ‘ one ought to atm at one’s own 
good on the wliole’—to be as fuiulamGiital as that 
of benevolence This maxim, when one’s own 
good or pledsuie la emphasized latliei than good 
‘on the whole,’ brought confusion into Sidgwick’a 
theoiy lie admitted that there weie times when 
a choice laid to be made between individual and 
general pleasuie and when all mundane sanctions 
failed to leconcile them To lationalize hia sybtem 
a harmony between univeisal and paitioulai leason 
had to be shown This haimony depended on the 
existence of a sui)oinatuial ileiug Unable to 
accept the Chiistian faith and gaming no positive 
assuiaiice fiom psychical reseaioh of an all good 
and all-poweiful Being, Sidgwick left his system 
with the dualism m it umesolved. Foi afuithei 
account of Siclg wick’s ethics see art SlDGWiCK 
(Henry) 

6 Present-day utilitarianism. — Little has to be 
said about utilifcaiianism aftei the time of Ileniy 
Sidgwick To day it is not a theoiy of pai amount 
impoitance in ethics As J S Macken/ae says, 
it is still the dominant view among iviiteis on 
economics, but it has ceased to have much hold 
on English ethical thought ^ Two schools can be 
distinguished One contains Sidg wick’s disciples 
E E Constance Jones, who may be taken as 
representative of this school, has undei the title 
national H&donism re-stafced Sidg wick’s position 
and met objections to it ^ Another school, that 
of the rationalist ubilitaiians, has found a spokes- 
man m J M Robeitson In \i\h Shot t Riston/ of 
Mo'ials Robeitson calls Sidgwick’s ethical logic 
inconclusive, ‘leaving as it did that eainest 
thinker conscious of a need for a futiue state.’® 
Theie is, howevei, an umesolved antagonism in 
Robeit&on’s own theory Foi, while accepting the 
gxeate&t happiness piinoiple as the ethical end, he 
says, ‘theie can be no stionger “obligation ” than 
that of following youi own happiness as you see 
it.’ The two ends, he thinks, would often be m 
haimony owing to the individual’s natural altiuistio 
tendencies, oi to pieasme exerted by .society oi 
the woiking of conscience A man ‘cannot, un- 
less he IS abnoimally selh'^^h, escape discomlort in 
knowing that he has piactised injustice oi failed 
m leeipiocity.’** Bn t what of the ‘abnoimally 
selfish’ man’ In Robertson’s theoiy, no blame, 
lu the ethical sense, attaches to him for his failure 
to act for the common good He is what he is 
through no fault of his own The cumin al is the 
lesult of ‘ pathological conditions,’ oi a ‘ pioduct 
of maleducalion oi stress of ciicAim stances^ Fiee 
will IS demolished and with it moral lesponsibility 
‘ For the ciitical utilitarian . the bad chaiactei 
leinains bad, baseness remains basencMs, the liar 
a liai, the thief a thief ; and his task is bimply to 
tiy to guard himself and society against each form 
of evil m the best way, as society guaids against 
the madman, in whose case even the fiee^willei 
lecognizes the physical causation.’® And what of 
the man, not necessaiily abnormally selfish, who 
in spite of the iliscomfoit of conscience, acts con- 
trary to the mteiests of others, doing what appears 
to himself to be foi his own pleasuie ? He is, on 
Robertson’s principles, doing that which is his 
own strongest ‘ obligation ’ ; noi does any blame 

1 IntroduGtion to Sooial Philosophy^ Glasgow, 1805, p 433 

2 E E Oonatjance Jones, aife Sina\viOK(Hi5NK,v), voL xi.p 500, 
and arfcfe in vi , and olso where 

3 7. M Kobertson, A Bhoit Bist of Londdtj, 1920, 

p 447. 

4 3J6.p. 419 


attach to hvs action, foi by liypulhcsiss he cannot 
act otheiwise than he does — wliuh docs not seem 
to leave miuh loom foi eitliei ethical theoiy oi 
moial conduct 

III Orinqal — 1 . The utilitarian theory of 
duty —Utihtaiianism failed signally in dealing 
with duty It tended to ‘identify duty with 
coeicion, to change the “ought” if not into a 
physical “ must,” at least into the psychological 
“must” of feai of pain and hope of pleasuie 
This was the natuial outcome of the psychological 
liedonisrn on which the ethical theoiy was based 
Bentbam said of pleasuie and pam that it was foi 
them alone not only ‘to point out what we ouglit 
to do’ bub ‘to deteimine what we shall do On 
tins basis he was consistent in adding in the 
Dtontoloqy that it was ‘veiy idle to talk about 
duties,’ and that ‘ought is a woid that ouglib to 
he banished fiom oui voeabulaiy ’ 

Accoidirig to psychological hedonism, all desiie 
was de&iie foi pleasuie, and the stiongest desiie 
excited by the keenest plea&uie moved to action 
Bam said 

‘ Wheiever two present sensations dictate opposite com aes, 
theie Is an experiment upon the relative strength of the two 
The resulting volition discloses the ationger, and is the ultimate 
canon of appeal '3 

On such a foundation as this no place is left foi 
the concept of inoial obligation 

But the consciousness of duty could not he 
ignoied — the consoioubness of something Iiighei 
than and conflicting with luolinabion, in the light 
ot which inclination ‘ oiiglit ’ to be suiipiessed 
Ubilitaiians accoiclingly dealt with the duty con- 
sciousness empiiically by explaining its genesis 
and function. It owed its oiigin, they said, to 
banotionsexteinal or internal , pleasuies and pains 
so attached to acts that the individual foiboie 
to follow his first inclination and to act for his 
own selfish inteiesb, and acted fox the interests 
of all Now theie is no doubt that an individual 
IS bi ought to a consciousness of moral obligation 
and to a knowledge of paiticular duties tluough 
social infiuenees It is not heie, but in its account 
of the ultimate nature of moiai obligation, that 
the utilitaiian explanation is inadequate 

Later utilitaiiamsm, as lepiesented by Sidgwick 
and his school, was not hampeied by psychological 
hedonism Sidgwick said 

*It seems then that the notion of “ought” oi “moral 
obligation” does not merely impoit (1) that there exists 
m the mind of the peison ludamg a Bpecific emotion nor 
(2) that CDitain rules of conduct aie suppoited by penalties 
winch will follow on then violation - What then, it may he 
asked, does it import? What definition can we give of “oiij^ht,” 
and other terms expiessmg the same fundamenlial 
notion? To this 1 should answer that the notion wluoh these 
teima have In common is too eleinentaiy to admit of any 
formal definition 

Sidgwick thus lefused to lesolvethe ‘ought* into 
anything else, As we have seen in the account 
of the views of J M R^obertson, rationalist 
utiliiaiianism has no place m its system for moral 
obligation The ‘ought,’ as understood by the 
oidmary moiai consciousness, is excluded fioxn 
any deteimimst system. For this leason, it is 
not ceitam that cm a thorou|:hgoiiig analysis of 
the system of Bidgwiok and his school any logical 
place would be found for the concept of moiai 
obligation. 

2. Motive and intention.— The oonttoveray as 
to whether the moper object of moral praise and 
blame i8 * motive^ (‘ spring of action ’) or ‘ mtention ’ 
(the ‘object of desite*) is a histone one. ‘An 
actiopL done fiom duty,* Kant said, ‘dexives its 
moral worth, not from th& purpose winch is to be 
obtained by it, but from the maxim by -which it 

1 J. Dewey and J H, Tufts, Ethios:^ Irondon, 19(}9, p 835. 

2 Bentham, PHmvpUSi i. i 

S ’phe. Emotions y,7\dih& Dondon, 1880, p, 401 

4 pfie Uothods of Mthiosif f, ih 81 1 
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is deiei mined/ ^ In opjjosition to tins we have 
the utilitaiian position ‘ Tlieie is no such thing/ 
Benthara said, Sis any soifc of motive that is in 
Itself a bad one ' ^ And J S Mill ‘ The moiahty 
of the action depends entiiely upon the intention/ 

‘ Intention ’ Mill dehned as * what the agent wills 
to do/ as opposed to motive, Hlie feeling wluuh 
makes him will sc^ to do ^ It is impoitant to note 
that Bentham and the Mills weie enbuely con- 
sistent m holding that nioial quality did not he 
in motive On then own theoiy, that pleasure 
was the only motive, they could have come to no 
oihei conclusion 

‘Let a man’s motive be ill-will , call it even malice, envy, 
ciuelty, it la still a kind of plcnsuro that is his motive the 
pleasure betakes ab tlw thouj^ht of the pain which ho sees, oi 
oxpoctb to see, hia adversary undcigo Now even this v* retched 
pleasure, taken by itself, is good 

The shaip line diawn by utilitarianism between 
motive and intention has had a consideiable 
influence It has tended to induce otlici moral 
theoiies which rested on a tiiiei psychological 
basis to make a sepaiation between motive and 
intention, attributing moral quality to one only. 
Secondly, it has tended to make moiality external 
With regard to the hr&t point the truer attitude 
seems to be to legaid motive and intention as 
distinguishable but not separable — as the aftective 
and ideational sides of the same thing — and to hold 
that moial judgment belongvS to the two taken 
togefchei, to the whole moral act Dewey’s defini- 
tion of motive and intention puts this well • 
‘Intention is the outcome foie&een and wanted, 
motive, this outcome as foreseen and wanted/ “ 
With legal d to the second point, ntilitananism, 
finding moral quality to reside in consequences, 
though m * attempted ’ consequences, made moiality 
an external thing. According to Mill • 

‘The morality of the action depends entirely upon the 
mtentlon—fchat is, upon what the agent wills to do But the 
motive, that la, the feeling- which makes him tv!]] so to do, 
when it makes no diffeienco in the act, makes none in the 
morality, thoujjh it makes a gieat diffeience in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good oi a 
had habitual abent of character from which useful, 

or fiom which hurtful actions aie likely to anse ’ » 

The last paifc of this paragraph seems to point 
to chaiacter as the final object of moial judgment, 
and to make it a good in itself. This, however, 
IS illusory. At the end of ch. iv Mill states the 
position clearly m the following woxds 
‘This state of the will [will to do right} is a means to good, 
not intrinsically a good , and does not ooubiadict the doctrine 
that nothing is a good to human beings but in so far as it is 
either itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasure or 
averting pain '"if 

3 The hedonistic calculus.— J M Boberfcson 
says that the groat task which faces moralists 
to-day IS a system of ‘ applied ethics. ’ ^ U tilibariaii- 
rsm professes to supply a aeientiflc calculus— the 
hedonistic calculus of Bentham— which renders 
this system of applied ethics possible* 

Bentham summed up hia schema of mensuration 
m the hues 

^IntensSf long^ m taint speedy, fruitful, pure — 

Such marks m pleasitics and in pains endure 


1 ^ 0 ory of Mhics^, tr, T K* Abbott, London, 1909, p 10 
a Prinoipies, oh x § 2 
a (Ttilitanamsm^^i P. 21, footnote. 

4 Bentham, Pnnoiples, ch x, § 2- k- footnote, 
fi J Dowey and J. H. Tufts, Mkics^ p 260 
U'tiktananisw^^'^j p. 27, footnote 
t Xb* p, 61. Ol^e contioveieiy between the utilitarian and 
the intuitaomet is peihaps the most far reaching of ethical 
dlaoussiope, and Spencer’s reconpihation is a false one, while 
Sidgwiok's positipn is really a confession tJiat both are true 
but irreconcilable— a dualism. James, Martaneau is the greatest 
ipodem eijcponenfc of intuitionalism, as against either utlll- 
tarianisra or evolutionism, and theie can bei little doubt that 
m general men of high moral eeuae feel that ‘because light 
is right to follow right were Wisdom in the scorn of coilse- 
quenca. As Mill agreed, it makes a, great dfiference m our 
aabimation of person what motive ho acts from, and our 
^ estimation of the petaon Is the mam factor in the case, ^ 

^ 8 Short Mistf of p. ^29,' ^ 


Such pleasures seek, if pt ivate be thy end . 

If it be pahhe, wide lei Uieiii extend 
Suoh pains avoid, whichever be thy view 
If pains come, let them en:ten(l to few ’ 1 

While still adopting Bentham’s cukulus, most 
of las successois plead not foi a fiesli mqmiy into 
cveiy act but fox lules founded on weil-consideied 
utility 

Is the utilibanan calculus theoi etically possible ’ 
Some moralists, including J S Mackenzie, have 
denied that it is The calculus implies that a 
quantitative judgment is applicable to pleasuies, 
that a certain intensity can be balanced by a 
ceitain duiation of pleasure. The difficulty about 
the calculus, howevei, is not theoietical but 
piaotioal Tlieie is no known unit ot mensuiation 
huitliei, pleasme-jmin values vaiy aocoiding to 
persons, times, and cii cum stances Albee says 
that the one leally fatal objection to the calculus 
in his opinion is that mged by ISpencer in the 
Social Statics that ‘ theie would necessarily he an 
important shifting of the scale of hedonic values 
with eveiy stage of intellectual or moial piogiess 
(oi decadence), whethei on the part of the indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, oi the lace.’^ 
This practical difficulty, the lack of scientific pie- 
cision, is intensified when we lemember that the 
pleasuie-pam consequences have to be estimated 
toi all ‘whose inteiests appear to be concerned.’^ 
Who axe these? Oui own family? Our fellow- 
countiymen’ The piesent generation ? Or must 
we act so as to promote the welfare of futuie 
generations? J. S. Mill did not limit happiness 
to mankind. The good act is one by which happi- 
ness is ‘ to the greatest extent possible, secured to 
all mankind. , and not to them only, but, so far as 
the natuie of things admits, to the whole sentient 
creation/^ This widening of the scope of the 
calculus IS in keeping with the modem conception 
of 01 game life as a whole In piactice, however, 
utihtaiians have naiiowed the scope of the 
calculus, Avhioh seems to point to its failuie as 
a scientific lula 

4* Pleasure the ethical end.— Against those 
utilitaiians who said that pleasure was the only 
thing which could be deaued some critics of utili- 
tarianism have held that pleasure cannot be the 
object of desue at all, and that, if not an object of 
desiie, it cannot be the ethical end. It seems, 
however, tiuer to hold that pleasure may be 
desiied, and further that pleasurable things may 
be, and often axe, desued because they aie pleasant 
Noi should we, with Gieeu, deny the possibility 
of a ‘ sum of pleasmes ’ as the ethical end, lor by 
Lius IS meant no moie than pleasuie lasting as long 
as possible and as intense as possible 

The first criticism of pleasuie as the ethical end 
that must be made is that it lacks the quality of 
mrtuQ which the moial consciousness demands in 
the good and ailords no explanation of the essence 
of the paitieular virtues. Huxley’s statement, 
‘If it can be shown by observation or expenmen L 
that theft, murdei, and adultery do not tend to 
dimmish the happiness of society, then, in the 
absence of any but natural knowledge, they axe 
not social immoralities/® has simply to be denied* 

J, S* Mill’s admission of a qualitative difierence 
in pleasuies is really an admission that for moral 
conduct one must transcend pleasure as either the 
supxexne standaid ox the supreme good. Furfchei, 
as Green said, there must be peimanenoe in the 
ethical end* Pleaaui e does not lulfil this i equisite 
‘And afiei all it does seem a pretty definite and 

1 Benfcliam, Pnnovples, iv. 5 2, fooLuofce 

2 B. Albee, A Hist, ofJSnghsh ITtUUdndnismi JCiondon, 1902* 
p* 387f. 

3 Bentham, PrlnGiplos, ch* iv g 6 

^ UtihtaHamsm'i^ p. 17. 

5 Xlin 0 te 6 nth Oenturjf, i, fMay, 037, 
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luipoiCaut point to bake, that triUisient pleasnios 
have in them no element of pioi^ieas, eoutxibute 
nothing to the peiinaneiit luteiebta winch iiiuty 
(ox, in tact, constitute) a life ’ ^ And it is too 
simike (Jbilitai ninism attiacts by its biuiplicity, 
bub it IS simple because it lails to do justice to all 
the facts of life Man’s natuie cannot be e v plained 
in teims of feeling only 

Again, pleasuie lacks motive elJieiemy Utili 
taiianisin lias dispensed with the categoiical im 
peiative, and in itseli it has no diiving povvei 

Is theie no tiutli, then, m the theoiy that the 
good IS pleasuie ’ IMieie is the truth that the good 
must he pleasant, othenviso it cannot be an object 
ot dcsiie 'i'lie natuie of the good is not pleasuie, 
and yet pleasuie is a lesult and acconipaiament of 
the good ‘ Man's chief end is to glonly God,’ but 
tliofae who gloiily God will expeiience pleasuie in 
the highest degiee They ‘enjoy Hun foi evei ’ 
And the gloul^ing of God involves the promotion 
ot the well-being of humanity, which is nob in- 
consistent with the piomobion of pleasure XCant 


based his aiguuient foi inimoitahly on the fact 
that leason demands tlie haimony oi pleasure and 
virtue, and since they do not always oi evei 
peifectly unite heie they must on the giound of 
labional congiuity be at one somewhoie 

Utihtaiianism as an etlucal theoiy is weak, but 
as a principle ot poliliud action xt k not without 
its woiking value 

LiTciiAruRC — In addition to the bo3ks referred to m the 
aitiule, men Lion may be miidt, of the following' W L. 
Courtney, Vomti uctive^ Et/uci, new ed , London, 1896 C 
Douglas, John Stuart^ Mill, Kduibmgb, 1895, Th& Mtkics of 
John btuait MiUy do 189*7, T H Gieen., Pi olenomena, to 
Mhius\ 0\foid, 19U0, C B Roylance Kent, Tho Englii>h 
liaduals, Loudon, 1899 , J MacCunn, 5ia, Madical ThmLers\ 
do 1910 , H R Marshall, Mind and Comixioty Now York, 
1019, J Maitiiieau, Types of JUthical Tkeoryi, Oxford, 1S80, 
A Seth Pnngle Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals, Edin 
buighaml London, 1097 , G cle Ruggiero, Modern Philosophy, 
London, 1021, pp 212-240, J Seth, J'lKjUah Philosopher and 
'Schools of Philosophy, London ,md Now York, 1912, W, R 
Sorley, Pthics of Matw London, 1004 , Leslie Stephen, 

Thfi mghJi VtUitanans, do 1900 

A W Hastings 
UTRAQUIST.-See Hussites. 
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VADAGALAIS —See Prapatti - Majiga, 
Sects (Hindu), § 4 . 

VAIRAGI.-See BairM. 

VAISALI. — The ancient city of Vai4ali (Vi^ala 
of Ewmayana Pali Vibali , Chinese Fcishe-li) 
was equally sacied to the Jams and the Buddhists 
lung ago. lb is now^ represented unquestionably 
by the village named Basai or Basaili (not Besaih 
01 Bcviih, as m neaily all hooks), situated m the 
Hiijipui subdivision of the Mu^allaipur Distnct of 
the Bihtlr and OiiSRa Piovince, m 25° 69*' N and 
85*^ 8' E The site of the city occupies a space 
about ten miles in ciicuit, wdiich includes seveial 
villages besides Basaih and many luined mounds 
The most luteiesting gioup of remains, situated 
neai the village of BalcluitT. at the north-vve&t 
coinei of the site, piobably stands outside the line 
of the city wails, which, so fax as is known, appear 
to have been built of mud, not masoniy The 
laigest and most pionuiient mound, evuletitl 5 ^ the 
site of the foitihecl palace or headquaiteis of the 
local lulci, stands in the south cast coinei of the 
city aiea and is called Bihalgaili, ^ the fort of Baja 
Bisai,’ the eponymous heio of the place. The 
village of Basaih is on the south and south-west of 
that mound. The identity of Vaisali with the 
group ot lemams associated with the village of 
Basra h is conclusively proved by the suxvival of 
tlie ancient name vvitii only slight modifications , 
by geogiapincal bearings taken fiom Patna and 
otliei places; by topogiaphical details as eoiu- 
paied with the description leeoided by Hiuen- 
Tsiarig (Yuan-Chwang), the Chinese pilgiim in the 
7th cent j and by the finding on the spot of seal- 
ings ot letters inscribed with the name Yeaah. 
Tlie doeuTuenis, which were addressed to officials 
and other residents, have totally disappeaied. 
The sealings found number about 1000, of which 
two 01 thice beax the name of the town. The 
collection langes in date from about 200 B,a to 
600, and is of much interest for many reasons, 
but need not be further described here, as it gives 
no information concerning the history of religion^ 

1 H Baiker, in Mind, 1004, p 418. 

' ^ a ir i. 47, St). 18 in SoWogoTB text. 


Although the site of Yai^hli has been visited 
and desoiibed by thiee piofessional aichceoiogists, 
Cuniiinghaiu, Bloch, and Spoonei, their exploia- 
tions, owing to limitations of oppoitunity, have 
been extieniely slight and supeilicial, so that in 
leality veiy little is known conceinmg the local 
xemains of antiquity The aiea of the city seems 
to ofier tempting possibilities fox futuie inquiieis. 
No distinct local tradition of tlie ancient gloiies of 
the city has suivived. The identity of the site 
has been coinj)leteIy f 01 gotten by the people, and 
IS known only to a lew students of Iiulian antiqui- 
ties No pilgrims visit the rums, and no consider- 
able modern temple or shiiiie exists among them 
Yet few places in India have stroiigei claims upon 
the veneiation of both Jams and Buddhists, 
Yaidhamana Mahaviia, oomnionly spoken of as 
the founder of the Jain Chuich, belonged to a 
noble family of Yaisali, wheie he was boin and 
spent all his earliei life, Aftei he had enteied 
upon the ascetic caieei, he is said to have leaided 
in Ins native town 01 the immediate neigliboui- 
hood foi twelve lainy seasons, cluinig which tiavel- 
ling was unlawful foi pexsons of Tus piofesaion, 
The Jam sciiptuies often mention Yaisali ^ The 
aicbmologists have not sought foi Jam lemaias on 
the site, and nothing in then repoits would lead 
the leadei to suppose that the Basajh aiea w^as 
the buthplace of Jainism^ as it is known to 
modems, 

Brahmanical ti’adition ignores Vaisali almost 
completely, and no remaikable event in the history 
of oithodox Hinduism seems to be connected with 
the locality, although in the 7th cent, the teiritoiy 
ot which Yai^ali was the capital^ contained several 
scores of Hindu temjiles, besides hundieds of 
Buddhist monasteries, mostly dilapidated and 
deserted. The Jam establishments at that time 
weie still numeroub, and remains of them must 
survive. Nobody has thought ot even looking for 
them. Such attention as the site has leceived has 
been bestoived almost , exclusively on efforts to 
iiace Buddhist holy places described by Hmen- 
1 The best account etthe hfe of Hahavlm is that in oh tU, ot 
Mrs Siticlau Stevenson’^ oj Jatmm, wJnohg'lvosa 

summary of the oonfliotih^ k^eud^ of the various seots, See 
also II Jacobi, Jamd S'dtrd^, pfe. n \xlk), flhd art, 
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Tsiang The discoveiy of the sealings mentioned 
above was accidental in the liist instance* The 
eaiher Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, who visited 
Vaisali at the beginning of the 5th cent , mentions 
only a few of the most notable sacred buildings 
which weie then standing. His account implies 
that in his time the city was inhabited and that 
the holy places weie maintained The sealings 
estabhsli beyond <doubt the fact that duiiiig the 
reign of Chandragupta li (c AD 375-413), at the 
time when Fa-Hian was tiavellmg, Vaisah was an 
important place, governed by a prince of the 
imperial Gmita family. It was in the piovince 
of Tira or Tuabhukti, the modern Tiihub The 
decay of the city and the giadual deseition of the 
Buddhist institutions took place m the interval 
between A D 405 and 637, the appioximate lespeo- 
tive dates of the visits of Fa Hian and Hiuen- 
Tsiang The 1 inn of the city may be asciibed to 
the decline of the Gupta power and the tioables 
connected with the Fun invasions of the 5tli and 
6th centniies Nothing is known concerning the 
local history between the days of Buddha, about 
500 B c., and the visit of Fa-Hian nine centuiies 
latei. 

In the time of Buddha Vai4ah was the capital of 
the Lichchhavis, a tribe, people, oi nation who 
were regaided as a section of the Vrji (Pali Vajii) 
nation But Hiuon-Tsiang distinguishes the 
Vaiiali territory fiom the Viji country to the 
noith east, loughly equivalent to the^ modem 
Daihhanga Distiict. The origin and affinities of 
the Lichchhavis, who ceitainly weio foieigneis, 
aflord much room foi speculation Spoonei seems 
to suggest that they were domiciled Persians The 
wiiter of this article believes that they were of 
Mongolian lace, akm to the Tibetans and other 
Himalayan peoples They had many peculiar 
customs, quite difierent fiom those of ordinary 
Hindus. Manu ^ tieats them as Vratya Ksat^as, 
who did not observe fully Hindu dhai'ma^ Tney 
lived under the government of an aristocratic 
oligaichy or senate, of which tho piesident was 
called king The legendary splendours of then 
capital are often mentioned in Buddhist books. 
The or Tibetan Vinaya^ thus desciibea 

them 

* Thei e were three disk icts in Vai^&li In the In st district were 
7000 houses with golden towels, m the middle distitcb -wero 

14.000 houses with silver towers , end m the lasbdiatiict weie 

21.000 houaea with oopper towers in these lived the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes, according to their positions ' 

The city was imagined as a kind of earthly para- 
dise, beautiiied by splendid buildings and charm- 
ing paiks, in which countless birds made melody 
The Lichchhavis were believed to have lived in a 
louTid of continuous festivifcies. The chiefs waged 
war with both Bimbisara and Ajiitasatru, the 
kings of Magadha with whom Buddha had deal- 
ings. The city, according to an early tiadition m 
the Du,lvai was reckoned amopg the six gieat 
cities, the other five being SravastX, Sakefca, 
Champa, Vnianasi (Benares), and Kiijagiha 

Tlie political pre-eminence of Vaisali at an ex- 
tremely ancient period is indicated by the atiange 
story in the Bhadda-Sdla JdiaM ® 

told that the wife of Bandhiila, oommander-in-ohief 
of the Sravasti kingdom, felt a longing incident to the condition 
of pregnancy, and Instm ed on her lord taking her to Vaiiali, 
becauBG, she said, ‘I desire to go and bathe and drink the 
water Of the tank m Vesali City where the families of the Wnga 
get water for the cevemoiiial pprinklmg ' Although it is Im- 

f iosslble to explain the allusion fully, it is clear that the water 
roiii a pfirtiQUlar tank nt VaiSall was essentisd for the lawful 
consecration of ‘ the kings,’ whoever they mav have been The 
Xiiohchhavis resisted Bandhula and were all killed 

YaMali stood on the ancient ^yal road leading 
frpm Patabputra (Patna) to Nei>a.l, the line of 
which IS marked by four Ai^oka pillars and other 
t Lam, Xf 22, ' 8 Jifo 405 6t , Cambridge tr., vol, iv. p, g4. 


notable ancient lernainfi Tiie city thus was in 
diiect communication with the impeiial capital 
and with many places of high impoitance in the 
olden time The distance fiom Patna is about 
27 miles in a diiection a little west of noibli The 
Lichchhavis and then city disappeai fiom view 
foi about eight centimes fiom 50U b c to A d 300, 
when they reappeai as the souice fiom which 
Ghandiagupta i. (<7 'V ), the foundei of the iinpeiial 
Gupta dynasty, derived his powei That chief 
mail led a Lichchhavi princess, and his powerful 
son, Sainudiagupta {c AD 330-376), habitually 
desoiibcd himself as the ‘son of the daughter of 
the Lichchhavi * Piohably the Lichchhavis of 
Vai^ah had been subject to the suzeiainty of the 
Kushans, had become independent when the Indo- 
Scythian dynasty waned, and then had made 
themselves maateis of Pataliputxa Then own 
city certainly held an honourable position m the 
leign of Samudiagupta's successoi, Chandragupta 
II {q,v ) At a lat^ei date we hear of a Lichcliiiavi 
dynasty of Nepal The city then vanishes again 
from history When Hmcn-Tsiang visited it 
about A D 637, it Avas almost deseited, and he had 
to lodge in a small monastery occupied by a few 
monks of the Lessei Vehicle They showed him 
all the sites of the Buddliist holy places aecoidmg 
to the notions they had adopted 1100 yeais aftei 
the events of Buddha’s lifetime Among the show- 
places Avas the site of the meeting of tlie Second 
Council ^ 

The group of remains near Bakhiia at the noitli- 
west coiner of the city alone can be identified 
satisfactorily with objects described by Hmen- 
Tsiang It IS impossible to doubt that the A^oka 
hon-pillar still standing is that seen by him, or 
that the tank beside it is his ^ monkey-tank.’ If 
the locality should ever be exploied piopeily at 
any futuie time, as the site of Taxila is being 
examined by Sir John Marshall, many intoiesting 
discoveries may be anticipated, and further identi- 
fications of monuments may be possible 

Litisraturb — ^VaisSali is mentioned eight times in the Pali 
JMalas (see Eng ti ed R B Cowell, Oamhiulge, 1895-1013, 
Index vol , s n ). Othei Buddhist Uteiature fiequently refeis 
to the town in connexion with the Second Council (see ait 
Councils [Buddhist]), the residence of Buddha (q v ), and the 
distribution of his relics (see aife Ellics [Eastein]) The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian (ch \xv ), and 
Hmen Tsiang (Yuan-Ohwaiig) may be read in any of the tir 
with variations The statements of the Tibetan Dulva are tr 
by W W Bockhill, The L\fe of the Bxiddha, London, 1884 
The copious Jain liteiatuie about Mahavira is cited by A F 
R Hoernle, annual nddiees in Prvceedinq^ ASB, 1898, and 
H Jacobi, t/a^na jS'-afias, pts i and li (SEE? xxn [18841, xlv 
[1896]) See also A A Gudnnot, Esiiai de bibliogravhie Jama^ 
Pans, 1900, and ‘Notes de Bibhographie Jama,’ in JA. 1909, 
up 47-148 Oh ill (‘The Life of Mahavira') in Mrs Sinclair 
Stevenson, The Meait of Jainism, London, 1016, supplies 
particulars not available elsewhere 

The geographical position, tonogiaphv, and ancient rcmaint, 
of the site are discussed in WJ vii [1008] s v ‘ Basiirh ’ , A 
Cunning-ham, Aiohceol Survey of India Rep , i [Simla, 1871], 
XVI [Calcutta, 1883] j T. Bloch, Jnn Rep Aichml Smveyof 
India for 190S-OL Calcutta, 190G, pp 73-122, with survey map , 
D. B Spooner, ib, for 1913-U, do 1917, pp 08-186 , V A 
Smith, ‘vai^aii/jRAtS^, 1902, pp 207-288, and F E, Paigiter, 
JASS, vol Ixvi pt i [1897], p 89 

For the Lichchhavis (at Nichohhavi, Litsabi) see V A 
Smith, ‘Tibetan Afilnities of the Lichchhavis/ 1 A xxxii [10O3J 
233-230; and S C Vldyabhusana, ‘The Licchavi Baco of 
Ancient India/ JASB lx\x, [1902], no 2 , but the subject needs 
further investigation VlNOENT A BmITH 

VAISESIKA.— The name of one of the six 
philosophical systems of the Brahmans Just as 
we aie able to establish a ©lose lelationsbip be- 
tAveen the two oldest systems, the Sankhya and 
the Yoga, and betAveen the tbiid and fourth, the 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta, a third pair is formed 
by tlie Vaisesika philosophy in connexion with 
the Nyaya, the latest of the systems Both the 
VaiJ^esika and the NySya teach the ongm of the 
universe from atoms (aiin, paravidmt, kana), and 
2 See art. Councils (Buddhist) 
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iheretoie intiodiice an eiituely new element into 
the woild oi Biahrnan thought h'mther, both 
systems have in common the piecise definition and 
ariangement of logical ideas upon which then 
influence and fame depend These common chai- 
acterifatics have led to a complete fusion of the two 
systems in the latei philosophical liteiature of 
India, and to a failuie to distinguish Vaisesika and 
Nyaya doctimes on the paxt of earliei Eiuopean 
students of Indian thought Now, however, for 
a long time access to the oiiginal sources has 
enabled us to deteimine the oiigmally distinctive 
chaiactci of the two systems The Nyaya used to 
be legarded eiioneonsly as the eailiei, and it is 
only lecently that the piioiity of the Vaisesika 
has been recognized 

Its foundei beais the name of Kanada, Kana- 
bhaksa, or Kanabhuj All thiee names have the 
same meaning, viz ‘devourer of atoms S whence 
it follows that the^e titles must have been oiigin- 
ally terms of mockery bestowed on account of the 
atomistic character of the Vaiscsika doctrines 
Such haimless nicknames, which in couise of time 
have become real names, aie often met with in the 
Indian woild of letteis 

Kanada is supposed to have composed his text- 
book, tliaVaiie^ikasutms, between 200 and 400 A D 
In it he pioposes to teach the tine discernment of all 
that may be known, and foi that purpose assumes 
SIX categoiies, which in Uis judgment comprehend 
all existmg things In discussing these categories 
and their subdivisions, he treats of the most diverse 
piohloms, especially in cosmology and psychology, 
so that a complete system of philosophy is built up 
upon his doc time of the categoiies. The following 
aie the categories 1 siihstance [dravyci] , 2 
quality [guna) , 3, movement oi action {karman)*, 
4 association {Bdntdnya) j 5. diifeience [viSesa] i 
6. mheience [snmavdya) 

To the categoiy of substance are assigned, earth 
(t.e, all 01 game bodies and all inorganic substances 
with the exception of the remaining foul elements), 
water, iiie, an, cthei, time, space, soul, and the 
oigan of thought {manas) To begin with, it 
appears to us strange that tune and space are 
included among substances Kanada’s conception 
of substance, liowevcr, is wider than ouis; he 
intends by it that which has qualities and move- 
ment, and IS the immediate basis of phenomena. 
The (lidicult question as to the nature of tune and 
space, to which Kant was the first to give a final 
answer, is discussed, strangely enough, only mci- 
denially and oc5casionally, m the whole of Indian 
philosophy. In this lespect the Sankhya philo- 
sophy has made a disimct advance, in that it 
regal ds time and space as two qualities of the 
eternal mafctoi regaided as a unity 

The exposition of tlie category of substance 
affoids Kanada the oppoitunity of setting foith 
his atomic doctrine, which is derived frpm Buddhist 
souices Tins has been shown by W. Handt 
in his treatise on the Vai^esika philosophy ^ Ac- 
Goiding to the doctrine of Kanada, the atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air are eternal and un- 
created Although they themsehes have no 
extension, thou lioteiogenepus nature is the cause 
of the extension and visibility of the combinations 
of atoms How this is to be understood, and where 
the visibility of these^ combinations bemns, on 
these points Kanada himself — to judge fiom the 
silence of the does not seem 

to have piopounded any definite views, Latei 
teachers of the school set forth the theory that 
an aggregate of three atoms {try-anulca)---oih.&T^ 
say, of three double atoms possessos 

extension, and that it is ^nSiMe in the shape of 

i Dtp <sb \mdJaye d&f Va%ksMha>Ph%lo8oph%ei‘mch 

dm Q'delUn dar^esUXlU Bostook, 1000 


the dust mote [tiasaiemi) dancing m the sun- 
light 

The whole of this doctrine is vigorously combated 
in the philosophical woika of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya, and indeed foi reasons obvious on both 
sides The adheients of these two sj^steins asseit 
that, if the individual atoms do not possess exten- 
sion, the aggregate cannot bo extended , foi eveiy 
quality of a product is deternnned by the similar 
quality of its material cause 

The cosmogony of the Vaisesika system depends 
upon its theory of the atoms It la also dominated 
by the wide- spread Indian conception, that periods 
OT creation and dcstiuction of the univeise follow 
one another m regular older , and on each occasion 
the evolution and decay of the universe are ettected 
in the same way and by the same causes The 
following explanations aie m conformity with the 
exposition of W Handt, ^ only that they do not 
begun, as he does, with the dissolution of the 
uiuveise, but with its development 

During the penod of dissolution, by w^hich, how- 
ever, the thiee iiiiinitely great and therefore eternal 
and unchanging substances, ethci, space, and time, 
are unafiected, no combination of the foux elements 
of gross matter takes place, nor any union between 
the numbeiless individual souls and the atoms 
But the souls retain then merit and dement in a 
latent condition in the shape of dispositions When 
the retributive force of meiit and demerit with all 
its inevitable consequences, which here also, Just as 
m the othei systems of Indian pibilosophy, is the 
power that urges the univeise on its course, is 
again aroused, the period of dissolution comes at 
once to an end The souls thexefoie unite afiesh 
with the atoms ; and by this means a movement 
IS started in the atomic elements which marks the 
beginning of a new cieation of the material uni- 
verse This movement first oiiginates m the atoms 
of tlie air, giving rise to double atoms, and through 
them to the gross material air which lushes forth 
and fills space Theieupon within the elements of 
au the atoms of water combine together, whence 
m the same w^ay the gieat ocean of the universe 
IS produced Within tins ocean again the eaith 
atoms come togethei, and foim after the rise of 
double and tuple atoms the solid mass of the firm 
earth Kmally, the element of fii e conies into being, 
its atoms also combming in the same way within 
the water Its origin is efteoted within the water, 
which m a ceitam sense lepresents the guaid 
that lestiains the destructive force of the fiery 
element, in order that its destioying powei may 
be pi evented fiom intcifeiing with tme oiganic 
couise of the evolution of the univeise. After the 
material universe has thus come into being, 
empirical existence begins afresh foi the souk. 
These unite with bodies xn accordance with the 
consequences of their work, still unexhausted from 
the piecedmg woild-eyole 5 and m a new smes of 
existences heap up foi themselves merit and guilt, 
and earn reward and punishment until the cycle 
comes to an end. In tho Sanklwa philosophv no 
cause is assigned oompcllmg the oissolution of the 
universe ; but in the Vaiiesika the process of its 
dissolution is accounted for in a very remarkable 
way. By their continual wandeiin^ through 
numberless bodies the souls are so we^sened and 
exhausted that they need a long period to recruit 
Just as living creatures upon eartn aftei the sufier- 
ings and toils of the day sink at night to sleep, 
and lemain for a time imconsoious and without 
experience of pleasure or pain, $0 a universal night 
spreads over Hie universe, wherein the individual 
souls may lecover from the sufferings of the 
samsdra* It is eyidept that so lemarkabie ' an 
exifianation was not possible in a system which, 

' < I Ojr?. cit pp. 66-58. 
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hke the Sankhya, maintained that &oula weie 
destitute of tiu.iuties Only a soul that actually 
experiences, willa, and knows could bo thought o± 
as in a condition of exhaustion That, in fact, the 
Vaiseaika philosophy does conceive of souls as 
endowed with qualities of then o^vn will be undci- 
slood flora a cun&ideiabion ot the second categoiy 

The piocess of the dissolution ot the universe 
goes on, then, in th^ following niannei The allec- 
tions disappeaa which aie evoked by the action of 
merit and demerit m the individual souls, and 
which foim the bond between body, the senses, 
and the external woild The motive foice thexe- 
fore is lestiamed which maintains the cycle of 
existence The bond is consequently bi oken which 
exists by the power ot merit and dement between 
the mateiial atoms and individual souls The four 
atomic elements aie now dissolved m legulai suc- 
cession, the earth m watei, the watei in file, the 
fire in air The pioeess of the dissolution of the 
atomic elements is eltected in the leveise order to 
that of the formation of the mateiial products fioni 
the atoms, afiectmg first the triple atoms, and aftei 
then desfci action, when only double atoms lemain, 
seizing in turn upon these, so that finally each of 
the four elements maintains its existence in the 
form of isolated atoms 

From this statement of the cosmology of the 
Vai^esika system, winch the oiiginal texts piesent 
m connexion with the category of substance, we 
turn to the categoiy of quality This category 
compiises the ideas of coloui, taste, smell, touch 
(to^ethei ivith tempeiaturo), numbei, extension, 
individuality, connexion, separation, prionty, pos- 
teriority, knowledge, joy, pain, deaiie, aveision, 
and will. This list Sankaiamisia enlarges in his 
coramentaiy on V a I i 6 , with seven 
other qualities, which, though included in the 
seventeen preceding, yet in Ins opinion deserve 
special mention They aio av eight, fluidity, 
adhesiveness, sound (the charactenstic quality of 
the ethei, which is the medium of the undulations), 
affcer-eflect (oi self-reproduction, smi'ilcCi>ray mani- 
festing itself in three ways, as continuance oi move- 
ment m obedience to a given impulse, elasticity, 
and memory), finally, rneiit and dement 

It will be seen that this enumeiatxon comprises 
mental as well as material propei ties. This afloids 
Ka^ada an oppoitunity under the cat^ory of 
quality of developing liis psychology Contrcaiy 
to the phllosophiGol teaching of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya, mental qualities according to the 
VaiSe&ika system aie attached directly to the soul, 
as has been indicated above, but only in the form 
of dispositions, b'oT no psychological jiroeess is 
possible foi the soul that finds itself in an isolated 
condition It is only in consequence of the sours 
union -with the oignn of thought {wnas) that its 
faculties aie capable of activity Both souls and 
the organ of thought are eternal substances j but 
the soul is all-pervading, i e. not bound down to 
time and space, while the organ of thought is an 
atom. The latter is the intermediaiy between the 
soul and the senses, since urged by the soul it 
betakes itself on each occasion to that sense 
through which tho soul desires to percoue or to 
act (lor the oafiacitres of walking, speaking, etc , 
are, according to the Indian view, comprised under 
the idea of the senses ; a distinction is therefoie 
made between the senses of perception and action). 
Thus the organ of thought continues to move as 
long as it is actuated by a process of peiception or 
a boddy activity. If it rests motionless m tlie soid, 
the union of the latter with the senses ends, and no 
perception or act or experience is possible, 

KanSda declares the organ of thought to be 
an atom, because in his view difleient percep- 
tions or other psyohologioal processes do not take 


place siniuitaneously, but always one attei tho 
other, thougii liequcntly in exceedingly swift sue 
cession On account ot its minute size as an atom 
the 01 gan of thought can unite at any gi\ en instant 
only with a single sense, and can only convey the 
idea of a single object If the oigan oi thought 
Aveio omnipresent like the soul, or it the soul 
could enter into immediate relation with the 
objects of knowledge, all objects would be simul- 
taneously peicexved As the oigan of thought, on 
the one hand, impaits the quickening powei to the 
soul, so, on the othei, it acts as a kind of check by 
pi eventing the soul fiom exeicismg moie than one 
function at the same time 

The subdivisions of the thud and fouith cate- 
goiies, those ot inoveraenL (oi action) and associa- 
tion, are of little sigiulicance Difieience, the fifth 
categoiy, on the contiaiy, holds an important place 
m the Vaisesika system, inasmuch as by viitue of 
it the difleience or the atoms leiideis possible the 
foimation of the iiniveise The name, theiefoio, of 
the entire system, Vaisesika, is deiived from the 
woid foi dirfeienco {vi§esu) 

Fiom the veiy beginning, the sixth categoiy, 
inlieience (or irisepai ability), the enunciation of 
which reflects gieat credit on the insight of 
Kanada, atti acted the attention of Sanskrit 
scholais. This conception is cleaily distinguished 
fiom that of occasional or separable connexion, 
which is legal ded as a subdivision of the categoiy 
of quality The i elation expressed by inheience 
subsists, foi example, between the whole and its 
paits, the genus and the species, the paiticular 
object and the geneial mea with which it is 
associated, between a thing and its piopeities, 
between movement and that which is moved 

Later teachers added to these six categories a 
seventh, non-existence. This conception is one 
which has proved very injurious not only to the 
development of logic, but also to pliiiosoplucal 
speculation in the iatui works of all schools Bear- 
ing m mind the negative tendency of all Indian 
thinking, we can readily understand how Indian 
philosophers were led to woik out this idea with 
evei-incieasmg refinement Of this the division 
of the category of non-existenoe into four sub- 
divisions furnishes a ready pi oof. Instead of 
^future existence’ the Indian says ‘xinui non- 
existence ’ ; ' posterior non-existence * for * past 
existence,’ The simple lelation existing between 
two things that are not identical (to give the usual 
example, between a pot and a cloth) is destiibed 
as * mutual (or leupiocal) non-existence,’ and the 
actual impossibility of a thing (as of the son of a 
bairen woman) as “ absolute non-existence,’ 

Literature — F, Mass Muller, Six Sj/stems of Indian Philo- 
sophy ^ Loudou, 1809, eli ix , M Monier-Wuhamb, Indian 
London, 1893 , L Sualt, Inti oduzione alio studio 
della Mosojia Indianat Pavla, 1912 , B Faddegron, 2%e Vai^e- 
§ika Sy^fern^ Amaterdam, 1918 , Sarva dcti Stona sanqi aha^ ch, :}c., 
tr by Qowell and Gough^, London, 1891 , Vaiiesiha AphonsinSi 
tr. byA B Gougb, Benaies, 1873 B GABBE 


VAIS^JAVISM — I, Introductory, — The term 
‘Vaisnava’ is applied to that Hindu sect the 
members of which worship in a special way Vi^nu, 
as contrasted with the two other gieatei* sects, the 
iSaiva, or worshippeis of &va, and the »akta, or 
woishippeis of Sakti, the female peisomfication of 
energy. Their woiahip is not to be confounded 
with the orthodox worship paid by the higher 
classes of Hindus to Vi§nu as thoir individual 
patron deity {tshf^a-devatol) Like Saivism, Vaisnav- 
lam is a form of monotheism, the setting aside of 
the triune e(|uality of Brahma, $iva, and Vi^iiu m 
favour of a single god. 

No attempt has been made at the more recent 
enumerations to collect statistics of the numbers 
of these sects, Few of the lural classes follow any 
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distinctive sect, and it has been fouiui impossible 
to record the nuiiibeis o± tlieii adheients with any 
approach to piecision.^ 

2. The development of the woi ship ofVi^nu.-— 

Since the Vedic peiiod the development ot the 
cult of Visnii has undeigone many modihcaiions 
Though he is an important deity m the mythology 
of the Btdhmimas, Vi^im occupies only a siiboi- 
dmate position in the lluiveda, hi& essential leatuie 
being that he takes tluee s tildes, intcipieted by 
some authoiities to mean the rising, culminating, 
and setting ol the sun, but moie piobabiy meaning 
the couise ot the solai deity thiough the three 
divisions of the univeise ^ The latei development 
of his peisonality has been fully investigated by 
R G Bliandaikar, who ti aces its stages as follows 
in the 6th cent B c a leligioiis lefoim aiose like 
that which gave oiigm to Buddhism and Jainism, 
but based on tbei&tic piinciples , this soon assumed 
a sectaiian type in the foim of the PahchaiaUa oi 
Bhagavata leligion this, again, was eoinlaned 
with the cult of Naiayana, ‘the resting place oi 
goal oi gods\ soon aftei the Chiistian era the 
Abhiia tube of shepheids contiibuted to it their 
tribal heio Kisna , in the 8th cent this faith, the 
predominant featuie of which was hhahtiy oi love, 
came into contact with the doctrine of spiritual 
monism and woild-illusiou pi omulgated by oan- 
kaiaohaiya {g y.) , the hostility to spiiitual mon- 
ism gatheied to a head in the IZth cent , wlien 
Ramanuja {<2^ ) made stienuous efforts to displace 

it by the lehgion of hhakU in a le-invigoiated 
form , he was followed m the noith by Nmibaika, 
who advocated the cow-heid element and enjoined 
the cult of Radha, mistiess of Kisnaj the same 
policy was continued in the 13th cent, by Madhva 
01 Anandatiriha, who established the doctiine of 
pluralism and brought into piominenco the name 
of Visnu as supieme god , in the noith Ramananda 
added the cult of Rama, and ins successoi Ramanuja 
that of Narayana , Kabii in the IStli cent pleached 
strict monotheism, the cult of Rama, and con- 
demned idolatry , Vallabha in the 16th cent 
founded the eiotic cult ot ICrsna and Radha, and 
Chaitanya in Bengal that of the hoy Kisna and 
Radha, a coiruption which led to the degiadation 
of Vaisnavism ; in the Deccan Namdev and 
Tiikaiam discaided the woislup of Kiana Radliii, 
cultivated a inoie sobei type of woiahip, dissemin- 
ated then ideas not m Sanskiit bub m the vei- 
nacular languages, preached pure love of God, 
and laid stiess on peisonal puiihcation of heait 
and moials as necessary to sahaiion 

3. Vi^nu and his incarnations. — Vai^naviam has 
thus developed on seveial disUnct lines accuidmg 
as the object of devotion, Visnu, vanes m his 
manifestations, incainations, or ‘descents’ {ava- 
tdra). This theoiy tends towaids syncietism, tho 
absorption of the lower aiixmal-gods 01 totems of 
the more primitive tribes into the Bxahmanical 
pantheon. The inearnationB of Visnu are some- 
times enumeiated as six, ten, or twenty in 
number; but the most important are those of 
Krsna and Rama.® The cult of Rilma goes back 
in the Vayu Brnd/tya to about the 5 th cent. b.o. ; 
in the Bdmdyana ot Valmlld, which in its oiiginai 
form IS based on pre-Buddhistic materials, whueits 
kernel was piobably composed boiore 500 B 0., and 
the more recent poition was probably not added 

1 Gen&%is of ZntZia, IBQl^ vol i , /ndta, tJfc i p, 862 ; tdlL 
pt i. p lX4f. 

8 A. A Macdondl, Ye 6 l>ic Mythology UI 1 ), SUaaa- 

l>u%lS97, p aTf. ^ 

» See art Biwinv Maroa 

4 B G Bhaudarkar, myoism md Minor Religi- 

oils Systems (-QXAB ni vi ), 1013, p 100 if , Bee 

,art{?, Hinduibw, vol. vi. p 702 f , Bbitgal, vol. ii p 492 f , Kabir, 
KABnirANuits, vol. vii. p. 682 fC , Xuk&rdm, 

^ Bhapdiukai', p. 41 f ; J. I)owaoH,4 Olassidal JD^ct, of Uinijlvi 
Myihologg and mligion^ Bondon, 1879, p. 361 


till the 2nd cent b 0 and latei,^ Rama is depicted 
as a high Mouled heio, and Urns with im failhiul 
wife bita he won the atlections of tho Indian 
people. I3iit It was nut till the 11th cent of oui 
eia that lus cult was fully developed This cult is 
tle&ciibed in the Vii^nn Pmdna^ which seems to go 
back to the Gupta poiiod (A D 3*20-455).^ The 
tenth book of Bhiigdiata But ana has exeicised 
a moie poweiful lulluence than any othei woik of 
its clasN, was tianalated into Hindi by LallQ Bam 
Kavi undei the title ol B^ema Sclga'ia, ‘ The Ocean 
of Love,’ and is now the must populai manual of 
the cult of Kisna ^ The cult oi Va&udeva-Krsna 
seems to be mentioned by the Oieek travellei 
Megasthenes , and, if it prevailed m the peuod oi 
the hist Maui yaempei 01s, it must have oiiginaied 
long befoie that time, and piobably owes its de- 
velopment to that stream of thought which began 
with the UpaniKcds and culniinated 111 Buddhism 
and Jainism ^ ICu^na seems to have been a local 
deity known as Gopala, ‘cow-herd,’ 01 Govinda, 
piobably a latei ioim of Govid, Minder of cows,’ 
which was an epithet of India ® He was woi- 
shipped by the Abhiia alieplieids, who wandered 
with then flocks ovei the legion tiom Mathura to 
Divriika With thib pastoial deity, by a process 
of syncietism, ivas combined the cult of an ocean- 
god of the western sea localized at Dwarka How 
iat this cult was influenced by Chiistianity, 
bi ought by nomad tubes like the Gurjaras from 
Centiad Asia, is still a (question of contioveisy.® 
Tho iiupeifect combination of the cults of Mathuia 
and Dwaika is shown by the vagueness and incon- 
sistencies of the legends w'hicli weie invented to 
account foi the latei Ki^na cult 

4. The subdivisions of the Vaisnavas ; influence 
of the creed ; sacred places.— The subdivisions of 
the Vaisnavas follow the teaching oi the great 
missionaiies, of whom an account has ehew^here 
been given. The most important is that of the 
Sii Vaisnavas, founded by Ramanuja, the iolloweia 
of whom aie moie numerous in Southern than in 
Northern India The second school is that of 
Madhya, oi Anandaiii tlia, wdio preached the 
dootime of duality {dvaita), in opposition to the 
non-dualiby oi SaukaiachSiya. The third follows 
the teaching of Ramananda, whose charaoteiistics 
weie that no distinction was made between the 
BiSihmans and the so called ‘ untouchables,’ and 
the use of the vernacular tongues as the medium 
of his teaching. The fourth la the Vallabhacharya, 
whose woishiiJ ol the gnrii has led to much scandal® 

Vaisnavism is essentially monotheistic, while 
Saivism la often ultimately pantheistic or, rathei, 
is apt to 1 elapse into pantheism, though it, too, is 
monotheistic.^ 

‘Taken as a whole, one of the ohlef charaoterisfcice of the 
United Piovinuei population h a leal and unaffected kindHuesH 
VaiflJinavjsni would certainly appeal to them, and }{ adopted, 
would tend to enhance the very qnably wluoh would cause ite 
adoption,*hJ 

It represents to a large extent the Buddhistic 

^ A. A. Maodoaell, A Bnt of Sanskrit Utemtun^ Jjoodon, 
1900, p 809. 

B V. A. Smith, TU Barly Btat of India% Oxford, 1014, p. 
21 ff ; art PurInas, vol x p 452. 

3 Maodonell, JSist Sanskrit Lit , p, S02 , Prema Sdgaraj tr^ 
F. Bmoott, London, 1907 j F. S, Growse, AllahaDad, 

1888, p 62 f. 

^Bhandarknr, p. 9; JT. W. McOrindle, AwoiewS India- as de- 
serWed hy Megasthenes and Aman, Oaloutto, 1877, p 201; 
Growso, p, 270. 

8 Bhahdftikar, p 86£E ' 

8 16 p, 88, Giowse, p. 67ff J 9. Kennedy, ‘The Child 
Krishna, Ohwetianity, and the Gujais,’ JHAS, October, 1907, p. 
96lff , G A Gueison, ‘ Modern Hinduism anditaBeofc to the' 
l^estorians/ wjth discussion, ih, April, f907, pp. 811-336, 447- 
P03 . , ' 

7 Art. HnnuTTSsr, vol. vl. p. 703 

B 26. p. 705 ; see also drtt ESmXsima; MXmVA0, MadvAchMb, 

BSMAsANora, Kamswais 

9 Census of IndicCi 19U^ xv.. pt k p- 

% Ih, p. 130, 
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type of life and morals, in which legaid foi the 
sanctity of life {ahim^d), human and animal, is 
a piedominant feature ^ Tod lecords that the 
spiead of Kisna worship among some of the 
Rajputs {who generally, being wariiors, favoured 
fche Saiva cult) exoiciaed an ainelioiating influente 
on then life and manneio ^ On tlie othei hand, 
Dubois expresses a less favouiable view of the 
sect in S India «• 

‘The feoling^of aversion which or(ihotlo\ Uiahmins entertain 
for Vishnavite Hrahinma is sharerl by Hindus of all castes A 
stigma of reproach appears to cling to them It cannot be the 
die case, hoViever, that the diafavom with which they are 
logarcled la entiiely due to their woiahip of Vishnu I think 
it must be largely imputed to their excessive pride and ario 
gance, their extierae seveiilj, and their supercilious manneis , 
foi though all Biahmius share these cnaiacteiihtios, it is 
generallj'' acknowledged that the Yishnavitoa display them in 
an intensified form ’3 

Again, the eiotic tendency of some Vai^aava 
liteiatuie, paiiiculaily in connexion with the cult 
of Krsna and Rhdha, has aroused opposition 
among the inoie sobei -minded Hindus, and it 
must be noted that the iival cult of Rama is 
smgulaily fice fioin excesses of tins kind Giowse 
remarks on one set of then poems 

‘If over the language of the brothel was bon owed for temple 
use, it has been so heie 

In Bengal the licentious habits of some ciders are 
notorious 

‘The Bttiiagi and Baiiiigan [male and female] Vaishnavas are 
of evil lepute, their lanka being iccnuted by those who have 
no relatives, by widows, bj individuals too idle and depraved 
to lead a steady working life, and by prostitutes Vaishnavi 
or Boisbubi, accoiding to the vulgar pronunciation, has come 
to mean a courto/an ' 6 

In N India the cult of Vi^iiu or Krsna is speci- 
ally observed at Mathuxa {q,v ) and the adjoining 
towns of Bimdaban aud Gokul {qq v ) , Visnu is 
worshipped at Purl as Jaganuath {q v ) , he has 
a famous shrine at Badarinatli {qv)i in Gujaiat 
KT§na is worshipped at Dwarka ; at Pandharpui 
in the Sholapur Distiict, the Deccan, Visnu is 
woishipped as Vithoba, in the south his" chief 
seats aie Conieeveiam and Tirupati. The Yal- 
labhacharyas have their chief temples at Gokul 
and at ISfethdwaia in the Mewar Mtate of E3.J- 

utana. Rama woiship centres in the scenes 

escribed in the E0>mdyanay Ayodhya, Chitrakflt, 
and Hasik 

LiTBftATUEB — Many of the authorities have been quoted m 
the article. The Vcdio texts connected with Yisi^u have been 
collected by J Muir, Original Sansh it Texts, London* 1868-72, 
IV 2 [1873] 63 fP The Yaispava sects are described by H H 
Wilson, Essays and Le<^tures on the liehgton of the Hindtis, 
London, 1861-68, i 80 tf. On the connexion of Krsna worship 
and Ohnstianlty see J. Kennedy, ‘ The Child Krishna, Ohriabi 
anity, and the Qujars,’ October, 1907, p 961ff , G A 
Gnarson, ‘ Modem Hinduism and its Debt to the Ncstorians,* 
JRJ.S, Apid, 1907, pp 811-836, 447-603, with the discussion, 
and his art BHAXTr-MXaoA, vol u p 689 ff , and the note in 
JRAS, April, 1918, p 144 On Yaisnavas In geneial see J!S6r ix 
pt 1 C1901] 580 ff , E W Hopkins, The Religions of India, 
Boston, 1895, and London, 1896, p 888 £f , M Monier- 
WiUlams, Biahmanisni and BinduiswA, London, 1S91, p 
9611, , W Ward, View of the Bist , Idleratw e, and Religion 
of the I![indoo&\ Seiarapoie, 1816, iu Oft, 

W CitOOKK. 

VALEMTINIANISM, — - Valentimanism is a 
form of Gnostic teaching which originated witli 
Valentinus^ about the middle of the 2nd century 
The term is a someAvhat vague one, for Valentinus 
was geneially regarded as the chief master of 
gnosis, and all the Gnostic schools were affected in 
some degree by )us influence. His name was often 
atta,ched to systems which had bonowed from him 
superficially, as well as to those which had grown 
directly out of his teaching 

1 H. Keift, Manual of Indian Buddhimi (^OTAP iir, vni ), 
Strassburg. 1896, p, 031?, , V A, Smil,h, The Oxford Bistory of 
/ndi'ajOxtovd, 1910, p 88! 

2 J Tod, Annals of Ragabthan, Oxford, 1020, ii 619. 

» J A. Dubois, Bindti Manners, Omtom, and C&remm%es\ 
Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, p. 122. 

4P 216. 

3 J, Wise, Notes on the RaceSy Castes and Trades of EasUtn 
Bengal, London, 1883, p 161* 


I Life and writings of Valentinus —Of the life 
of Vaieiibiims only a. few scatteied notices have 
come down to us He was bom on the coast of 
Egypt, at the end of the 1st or the beginning of 
fche 2nd cenfc., and was educated at Alcxandiia 
Foi some time he woiked iii that city as a Chiistian 
teachei, but eventually migrated to Rome, wheio 
he lived duiing the period between the episcopates 
of Hyginus and Anicetus (A d 137-16b) Ho must 
have come foiwaid as a Gnostic teaclioi befoie his 
aiiival in Rome, toi Juatin mentions luux among 
the conspicuous heieties,^ and appeals to have 
discussed his tlieoiies m the Syntagyna, wiitten 
about A I) 160 Epiphanius 'states that he hist 
became the head of a sect in Oypius, and that he 
broke uith the Chuich because he was passed ovei 
in fche election of a bishop A personal grudge of 
tins kind is, howevei, commonly imputed to famous 
heietics in the controversial wiifcings, and theie is 
I no leason to doubt that Valentinus advanced to- 
waids his later position by a natuial piocess of 
lefleMon, winch would be stimulated by the 
Gnostic atmospheie of the Alexandiian Chuich 
Ib is more than probable that he nevoi foimally 
detached liimselt horn oithodox Chiisfciaiiiby 

Valenfcmus was the authoi of a numbei of 
wiitmgs winch Imve now peiished, with the 
exception of a few fi agments His woiks included 
hymns, homilies, epistles, aud possibly a treatise 
entitled Sophia* A late tradition makes him the 
authoi of a Gospel, but of this theie is no evidence 
Ills advei&aiies themselves pay tiibute to his 
eloquence and intellectual powei, and then testi- 
mony IS fully borne out by the meagie specimens 
of Ins own writing winch have been pieseived. 
Ills system as a whole is known to us only fiom 
hostile witnesses, whose acquaintance with it had 
been formed at second hand ; but thiough this 
obscuring medium it is still possible to lecognize 
in Valentinus the foremost of the Gnostics, and 
one of the most gifted and veisatxle minds of the 
eaily Church. He was at once a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and a great leligious teacher Out of the 
chaotic matoiials of Giiosfcic tiadition he con- 
st! noted a harmonious body of thouf^lit in which 
there are not a few elements of real speculative 
value 

3 Sources —Of the patristic accounts of Valen- 
tinus the eailiest was that of Justin, and an out- 
line of it has possibly been pieseived in Iremeus, 
adu. Kmi I XI 1-3 Hippolytus desciibed the 
system in an early work which is now lost, but can 
be partially leproduced fiom pseudo-Teitullian, 
Pliilastei, and Epijilmnius Oui lemainmg sources 
aie Irenseus, Tertulhan, and the Philosophitmena 
of Hippolytus , but Tertulhan is foi the most part 
directly dependent on Iienteus Hippolytus and 
IieuJBus — the two eaidinai authoiitios — are broadly 
in agreement, but their differences are sufficient to 
piove that they worked independently. Pieforence 
has often been given to the account of Hippolytus, 
which IS shoiber, clearei, and moie symmetrical 
But a number of indications make it almost certain 
that Irenseus is closer to oiigmal sources, although 
he has piesented his material wifch little discrimi- 
nation, and has confused the teaching of Valentinus 
himself with that of his disciples The notices of 
the controversial wrifceis are supplemented by the 
Ecoesrpts from Theodotmy a selection of passages 
fiom an early Valentinian wntei which is appended 
to the Stromata of Clement of Alexandxia. The 
value of this somce is much impaired by the diffi- 
culty of airanging the detacheil sentences in any 
intelligible oicIer> and by the intiusion of comments 
which cannot with certainty be distinguished 
fiom the text. A curious pioblem arises fiom the 
similarities in thought, and occasionally in lan- 
1 Trypho, 86 , 
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guage, between the Excerpts and tbe account in 
Ireinens A diiect connexion is not piobable, but 
theie IS lea^on to believe that the wiiter quoted 
by Clement and the mam authoiity consulted by 
Irenasus have made use of the same document 
In addition to the souices enuinciated, we have 
the Fragments ot Valentinus himself, by Avhich we 
aie enabled in some degiee to check and inteipret 
the evidence of the patiistic wiiteis A numbei 
of fiagments have also been pieseived fiorn the 
woiks of latei Valontinian teacheis— notably the 
Lettoi of Ptolemceus to Floia, which is quoted at 
full length by Epiphanius,^ and the extiacts from 
the commentaiies of Heiacleon, which are given 
by Clement and Oiigen 

3 The system of Valentinus — It is stated by 
Iienceus" that Valentinus adapted the principles of 
cm lent Gnosticism to a dock me of his own , and 
his bystem clearly betiays this dependence on 
eailier phases of the Gnostic movement At Alex- 
andiia he can Imxdly have failed to come into 
peisonal contact with Easilides, and the influence 
of the oldei teachei is apparent m vai ions details 
of his system (e g , the multiplication of peons, the 
docbiine of the passions as alien spiiits invading 
the soul, the conception of the hebdomad as the 
spheie of the Demiurge) To Basilides, too, he 
may have owed the impulse to build a philosophical 
theoiy on the basis of Gnostic tiadition For the 
most pait, howevei, he reveits fiom Basilides to 
the oldei Gnostic consti actions It seems to have 
been his puipose to foim a compieliensive system 
which should gathei up in itself the more valuable 
elements of all pievious gnosis To this we may 
attiibute the complexity of detail which maiks 
the system, and which has sometimes been set 
down to later elaboration Fiom this too we can 
best explain the i emai kahle diffusion of V alentinian 
gnosis All the Gnostic sects wei e able to recognize 
in it their own ohaiactenstic tenets, bi ought into 
a largei context, and impiegnated with a deepei 
meaning. As Valentinus boiiowed fiom the 
earliei types of Gnosticism, so he adopted many 
suggestions from those Eastern lehgions which lay 
behind the whole Gnostic movement The division 
of aeons into groups of eight, ten, and twelve leealls 
the similai gioupmg of divinities in the Egyptian 
religion. ^ The conception of the Pleroma as made 
up of thirty aeons has its obvious coimteipart in 
the thirty supieme gods of Zoioastiianism Some 
of tlie details m the histoiy of Sophia and the Sober 
appear to he taken diiectly from the Syrian and 
Phrygian myths of the mother-goddess rather than 
fiom their Gnostic analogies. But, while thus 
elahoiatmg the mythological fiamework, VaJen- 
tmus informs it, to a fai gieatei extent than any 
of his predecessors, with a philosophical significance. 
Hippolytus may he right m his contention that the 
system is largely indebted to the Pythagorean 
tneory of numbers , but the chief iihilosophical 
influence (as Hippolytus himself acknowledges) is 
undoubtedly that of Plato. Valentinus endeavours 
xn his own fashion to work out the Platonic con- 
ception of an ideal woild leflecting itself m the 
woild of visible tilings His doctinie of the soul 
as longing to be restoied to the kingdom of light 
from which it has fallen is ultimately derived fiom 
Plato. The Gnostic mythology, as remoulded by 
him, partakes in some measure of the character 
of the Platonic myths. His eeons are no longer 
sepaiate divine beings but aspects of the nature 
and activity of God. They spring from one another 
not by a piocess of birth, hut by one of emanation. 
The traditional episodes of the Gnostic histbry of 
redemption are more than half allegorized into 
rnward experiences in the life of the soul. Gnosti- 
cism in the hands of Valentinus attempts to trahs- 
ijJror. xx\m 8 XI 1, , 


foim itself into aioal philosophy, ollciing a solution 
ot the meUphysical piublems of the on gin of evil, 
the 1 elation of spiiit to matter, the creation of the 
woild, the natme and de&biny ot man 

With ValenbinuB the distinctively- Ohiiatian ele 
mont IS much iiioie pionouricetl than m eailiei 
Gnosticism, He had begun Ins caicei us .i Chiist 
lan teachei, and peihaps nevei legarded himself 
as alienated fiom the Chuich* So fai as can bt 
ascei tamed, he instituted no peciiliai iites oi 
saoi aments to maik out his following as a sepaiate 
sect All thiough his system we can tuico the 
desire to bring his thought into as close lelation 
as possible to the Chiistian teaching, and uith this 
intention lie makes a continual appeal to Sciiptuie 
In no recoided instance does he fall hack on the 
esoteric wu tings Avhicli weie favouicd in Gnostic 
cucles His iiractice is latliei to make use ot the 
Sciiptuies acknowledged by the Gliurch, OT and 
NT alike, and to read the esoteiic meaning into 
them by a foiced application of the allcgoiical 
method But, while he thus appeals to Scupture 
in ordei to commend Ins teaching to oithodox 
Cluistians, he i eg aids it as at best a secondaiy 
source of levelation This is appaient as well 
from his highly subjective mode of in tei pi elation 
as fiom his explicit statement . 

‘Many of the tihinga wntten in the public books are found 
also written in the Ohuioh of God The law wiifctea lu the 
heart la the people of the Beloved ’(i c the spnitual race has 
come from God, and is itself an immodiate souice of divine 
knowledge) r 

Kot only does Valeiitmus accept the Christian 
Sciiptures, but m Ins bcheme of ledemption ho 
makes loom for Christian believers as the ‘psy- 
chicaF class, intermediate between the * pneumatic’ 
and the ‘hylic.’ Eaiher Gnosticism had allowed 
only for the highei class, piodestmed to life, and 
the lowei, in winch all spnitual potentialities weie 
lacking In the Valentinian system the thud class 
IS also capable of salvation, although in an mfeiior 
degiee This estimate of the ‘psychic’ natuies 
was not due, as the Fathers complain, to aiiogauce 
and exclusiveness, but to a genuine solicitude for 
the mass of ordinary Chi istians. But tbe Christian 
affinities of tbe system are most cleaily discernible 
in its central motive , for its various speculations 
all converge in a doctrine of ledemption, in which 
the chief place is assigned to Jesus The ledemp- 
tion IS conceived, m the first instance, as the de- 
liverance of the spill tuai element fiom matbei, hut 
it was counected, at least m Valentinus’s own 
teaching, with a pure and lofty ethic 

‘The heart Is cleansed by the expulsion of every evil spirit? 
and when the ordy good Fathoi visits it, it is sanctified, 
and |*leaina with light , and he who possesses such a heart is so 
blessed that “ he shall see God ” * ^ 

It would be too much to say that -with Valentinus 
Gnosticism joined hands with Christianity, but we 
may faiily credit him mfch a sincere endeavour to 
mediate between the two forms of teacliing He 
souglit, on the one hand, to bung Gnosticism into 
closer sympathy with the Churcli and, on the 
other, to secure the Church’s iccognition of the 
elements of truth in Gnosticism. 

The Valentiman system as desciibed by the 
Fathers, whose evidence is consistent, in the mam, 
with that of the Fragments, falls into two clearly 
marked divisions: (1) the events within the 
Pleroma, (2) the history of the cieation and re- 
demption. One difficulty, ho-vvever, -vdilch has 
often been considered as of paiamount importance, 
meets us at the outset. According to Iren^eus, 
the teon ^ylio stainds at the head of the Pioroiua 
has a female cOnsort, while Hippolytus, who is 
here suppoited by the Fragments and the .S'.k). 
TModii speaks, of one supreme principle who is the 

l JVa/7„ auofc^d in Olem. Strom, yi. 0 

* 2 ip Btrom^ ii* ^0. , ' 
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8OU1C0 of all being Iienceus himself admits that 
on this point theie was dilieienoe of opinion among 
the Valentiiiian schools The disci epanoy is not, 
pel haps, so seiions as might appeal at hi&t sight, 
especially when we lemernher that foi Valentinus 
the aeons lend to be little inoie than metaphysical 
absti actions He apprehends the supreme pim- 
ciple as a unity, but as still containing within 
itself the possibility of distinction. This, indeed, 
1^ the piesupposition of the whole system — that 
the oiiginai unity was capable from the hist of a 
self -unfolding into the muiUjjlicity of being 

The aupieme a3oa, whether conceived ae monad or as dyad, la 
moved by an inner necessity of love to impart hi a fullness, and 
by a proceag of emanation there arises the seiles of leons which 
constitutes the Fleioma Byfclioa and Sige put foitb Nous and 
Aletheia, from whom proceed the two pan s, Logos Zoe and 
Anthropos-EcUesia These four pairs, or ‘sy-«ygiea/ maite up 
the ogdoad, which le complete in itself— a Pleroma within the 
Pleioma The piocess of emanation is then continued by the 
two lower pans of the ogdoad Logos and Zoe project the hvo 
Byzygies of the decad Bythios Mixis, Ageratos Ilenosis, Auto 
phuft’i Iledone, Aldnetos Synorasis, Ulonogenes Malcaiia Fiom 
Anthropoa and Ecclesia proceed the siy syzjgies of the dodec id 
Paracletoa Ihstis, Patrikoa Elpia, Metnkos Agape, Aemous 
Synesia, Ekklesiasfeikos Makanofcc?, Theletoa Sophia When the 
Ploioma 18 thus constituted, it is enclosed within itself by Hoi os 
(the boundary), which, according to Irenaeus, is also mtci posed 
between Bythos and Sige nnd the remaining cDons The docti ino 
of the Pleroma is bon owed by Valentinus from older Gnosti 
cism, but is modified in the light of metaphjaical piinciples 
Absolute Being goes forth from itself in the leons of the ogdoad, 
while in the decad and clodecad the powers immanent In these 
higher asons are diawn out and determined^ lirsfc on the onto 
logical, then on the moi e active, side It will ho noted that m 
these lowei pairs the male is designated by an adjective, the 
female by a substantive— in keeping, apparently, with the 
Valentinian dock me that the female contributes a vague sub 
stance, on which the male imposes form The harmony of the 
Pleioma is broken by the presumption of Sophia, the youngest 
eeon, who aspires, by one account, to oompimiend the unknow- 
able Pathor, by another, to create like the Father in virtue of 
her sole activity She produi es an aboition, but, on the prayei 
of the other luembei’a of the Pleroma, two new EBons, Ohnstos 
and the Holy Spirit, aie put forth by Nous and Aletheia, and 
aeparato Sophia from her formless offspring It falls out of the 
Pleroma, but is sought out by Ohriatos and the Spuit, who 
endow it with form and then rotuin As a thank-offering for 
the resfcoied haimony the thirty jeons m fellowship put foith 
anew mon, Jesus i 

The second part of the system is concerned with tho events 
outside of the Pleroma, after the depaitura of Ohristoa from 
the lower Sophia (called m Irenisua by the Aramaic equivalent 
* Achanioth ’) Bereft of her helper, she is afflicted by the fom 
passions of fear, grief, perplexity, and supplication \ and Jesus, 
the common fruit of the Pleroma, is sent forth to be her consort 
and deliver her. Her passions are detached from her and be- 
come independent principles— the feai changing into psychic, 
the grief into hylic, the perplexity into demonic, substance, 
while the eupplioatlon takes the form of a path of repentance 
(A simpler type of the myth derivoa the four matonal elements 
from the passions of Sophia.) The psychic sphere is called, as 
fn Basilidea, the hebdomad, and ib pieaided ovei by the Beim- 
urga, while below this sphere is the cosmos, and lowest of all 
the chaos of unfoiinpd matter. From the Pemmige pioceed 
the souls of men, but he is controlled, unawares to himself, by 
bis mother Sophia, and m a result of this twofold influence 
certain souls aie spiritual, others psychic, the rest belonging 
wholly to the element of matter In which they are inoarnaica 
For the redemption of human souls Jesus is produced by the 
immediate powei of Sophia, and is born of Miry It was 
assumed by all Yalentinnn schools that his body was non 
material, and Valentinus compnies it, in one of the extant 
JPratjimnts^ to w'atei conveyed by a canal, As to the nature of 
bia taodj, however, theie was a divergence of views which led, 
as will presently be noted, to important consequences The 
redemption acoomphahed by Jesus extends to all souls that are 
not hopelessly estranged from the higher woild, but the pneu- 
matic and psychic partake of it m different mode and. measure 
The former belong by their nature to the lilghei sphei e, and 
raquiie nothing for their deliverance but the moulding influence 
Of gnosla imparted by Jesus. Their goal is an ascent into the 
Fleroma, whoio they are finally mated with angelic beings, 
Psyohic soula attain bo salvation by faith and good works, by 
whioh, with the aid of Jesus, they make up for their inherent 
defioieuoy, and the Spheie to which they aie raised is the 
heaven of the fallen Sophia In each of the three wOild?, there- 
fore (the Pleroma, the lowei heaven, the cosmos), a deliverance 
IS necessary, arid is effected in. each case by a different redeemer. 


1 A variant account In Iron i, xi, 1 (appaiently supported by 
the y’/teod.) makes Sophia herself fall from the Fleroma, 
and give birth to Christos, along with a kind of shadow 
Christos separates hImssU horn his mother and rekuiis toth^ 
Fleroma, apd Sophia^ left with the shadow, produces another 
Bcn, theBomitirgo. 


bopliia IS laved by Ohusto'i, her offspunji by Je^is, the fimt of 
the Phnoma, while Jeaus, the son of Maiy, lecleeins the souls of 
men It may be infeiicd tiom sevetal indio<i-tion3 m the E'lc 
^Vheod and tho eailier account of Hippolytus that the thiee 
Saviouis weie sometimes conceived as aspecta of a single re 
deeming power, and this may have been the ouginal teaching 
of Valentinus 

Tiom tlmbiief survey of tlie system it is evident 
that Valentiiuia conseives, and oven accentu«ites, 
the mythological traitb of oldei Gnosticism, while 
seeking, as fai as possible, to lationah/e them 
Instead ot unmeaning names, the a 3 ons beai desig- 
nations which imply intelledual oi icligious 
qualities The seveial stages of the history are 
detei mined not by astial conceptions but by a 
speculative scheme, eaiofully thought out, though 
m many respects obscuie Valentinus, moieovei, 
has made a deliberate attempt to overcome the 
dualism mijilicit in all Gnostic thought The 
cause of ISophia’s fall, and of the consequent oiigin 
of evil, is not so much a sm as a piesumption, due 
to an impulse in itself good Hei fall takes place 
within tho Pleioma, where she continues to abide 
The Pleioma no longer stands in shaip opposition 
to the lowei world but is linlced up with it and 
is the giound of its existence The Deramige, 
though an inf 01 101 powei, is irnpoifect rathei than 
evil, and his woik is capable of being tiansfoimed 
into something highei The woilds without the 
Pleroma are copies of it on a lower plane, and at 
each descending stage its histoiyis lopeated. One 
of the most significant of Uio changes due to 
Valentinus is the addition of Hoios to the Gnostic 
cosmogony For the Oiiental conception of tivo 
opposite realms oi bein^ he substitutes the Gieek 
one of a limit, picseiving all existences in then 
due place and order To a Gieek instinct we may 
likewise assign the pervading thought that the 
divme activity, at each stage of the cosmic process, 
impi esses foiin on formless substance Hut with 
all his ellort Valontmus does not succeed in resolv- 
ing the dualism which lay at the foundation of 
Gnostic theory. It is tacitly assumed that from 
the beginning there existed along with God a 
world of alien matter or not being This is capable, 
in varying degiees, of being moulded by the divine 
Artist, bub in the end there is a residuum with 
which He can do nothing. The woild of utter 
chaos IS left ovei to the demons ; tho ‘ material * 
souls can look for no participation m the Ee- 
deomePs gift 

4 Underlying purpose of the system — Valen- 
tinus IS at once a philosopher and a religious 
teacher, and fiom this double point of view we 
must considei the undeily mg pin pose of his 
system. 

( 1 ) On the one hand, he seeks to bung the 
abstract and inaccessible God into relation to the 
actual world. The Pleioma is the hist outgoing 
of God fiom Himself, the mauifestation of the 
Absolute in a spbeie of being which is still, in 
some sense, one with Him This piocess of self- 
unfolding is continued on an evei -descending scale 
until at last the divine piinciple is merged in the 
depths of matter. A hymn of Valentmus, pre- 
served by Hippolytus, gives vavld expression to 
this normative idea 

* I Leliold all things ausponded by spirit; , I perceive all things 
home on by spin t— flesh suspended from soul, soul upheld by 
air, air suspended from cether, and fiuits produced from Bythos, 
and the child born from the womb.' 

Matter, it is here implied, is linked with the 
cosmos, the cosmos with the lowex heaven, this 
with the Pleroma, and this again with Bythos, 
from which absolute somce all being has its birth. 
In another stiiking passage^ Valentinus compares 
the world to an impeifeot , image of God, which is 
inscribed, however, with the name of Him whom 
it i ©presents so as td aiithcntiaate it j 
1 cjuoted in Smm. iv. X 8 , 
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* The form is not exactly to the life, but the name supplies 
what IS wanting in the eihgv , the invisibility ot God co opeiaUa 
With that which has been fashioned ’ 

Thus the whole muveise is conceived as an infinite 
giadation of being, in&tmct, tliuugli evei moie 
laintly, with the powei ’which hats called it foith 
Valentinus, m other woids, is stiugghng with the 
idea which had hoveied before the minds of Gieek 
thinkcis evei since the days of Plato, and which 
finally leceived its classical foim in Plotinus, His 
thought is disguised and hampeiod by the Gnostic 
imageiy in which he clothes it, but fioui the pliilo 
sophical point of view he may be classed as one of 
the chief piecuisors of Neo Platonism 

( 2 ) The philosophical inteiest is, however, sub 
Old in ate Valentinus was primaiily a theoloman, 

and it was in the efioit to solve leligious pioblems 
that he was led to the speculations on which he 
bases his system The contioversial writexB, who 
are intent on exposing the absuidities of the 
heretical teaching, aie chiefly occupied with these 
stiange speculations , but they are far less piomin- 
ent in the surviving utteiances of the Valentiuians 
themselves The Fra^mmts and the Exc Tkeod 
only touch on them incidentally Ileiacleon, in 
tlie extracts fioin his commentaries which we 
possess, makes haidly any lefeience to the Pleroma, 
and the questions which he discusses areintiinsi 
cally as much Chiistian as Gnostic His suggos 
tions ai e considei ed sei lously and sometim es 
accepted by Clement and Oiigen. The Valentinian 
theology, like that of the Chuich, has its centie xn 
the pioblem of redemption, but this is appioached 
fiom the metaphysical, instead of the ethical oi 
mystical, side, Redemption, as iindei stood by the 
Gnostic thinkers, is the deliverance of sjuntfiom 
the maleiial element in which it has become 
entangled How is this fall of spiut out of its 
native spheie to be explained’ No answer is 
possible except that some disaster has taken place 
in the spiritual woiid, and the Gnostic sets himself 
to discover its natuie and oiigin Not only so, 
but he IS requiied to show how the primal eiroi 
has been collected There can be no ledemption 
foi men on eaith unless we have the assuiance 
that order has been le-established in the upper 
Avoild, the lestoiation, like the fall, must begin 
fiom above Valentinus, tlieiefoie, sets out from 
the doctrine of the Pleioma, and the redemption 
achieved in heavenly places aftei Sophia, by hei 
error, had dcstioyed the oiigmal harmony, But 
these speculations toim only the background of 
the system They supply a piologue in heaven, 
which is not to be mistaken foi the leal diama, 
although it pi o\ ides the key by which it must 
be inteipieted, Valentinus, like the orthodox 
teachers, is occupied all along with the ledemption 
accomplished by Jesus, and ditFeis from them 
chiefly m his endeavoui to corielato it with a uni- 
veisal redemption This involves him, hoxvevei, 
m further difieiences, which a/Iect his whole re 
ligious attitude. In spite of his desue to constiue 
the univeise as the iiaimonious unfolding of a 
single prmeiple of being, he is compelled, like 
other Gnostic thinkers, to fall back on an ultimate 
dualism. The faU of spirit cannot be meUphysi- 
cally explained unless it is assumed that fiom the 
be^mning theie existed something alien to God, 
This duality leveals itself m the world of men 
as well as m the cosmos gen ei ally. Souls differ 
from one anothei in kind, and aie nob capable of 
the same i edemption V aien turns makes a gehnme 
effort to break through the exolusiYoness to which 
all previous Gnostics had stood committed. At 
the risk of inconsistency he lecognizes the inter- 
mediate class of * psychical ^ men, and it is one of 
the chief objects of his system to find a place for 
^ them ydtbin the scope of the redeeming process, 


But in the end he ih duven back on the tiaditional 
Gnostic doc time that only the spuitual can be 
tiuly saved, and that then salvation is nothing 
else than the iiiheient pieiogative of then natme 
*Ye aio oiiyinully imraoital, and childien of eteinallife, and 
y(? would have death disbubiUod to you, that je niiglib bpeiul 
and lavish it, and that death may die m >ou and bv \on , foi 
when ye dissolve the woild, and are not jouibelves dissolved, 
ye have dominion over cieaticm and all couii])Uoii ’1 

In thib lemaikable saying VsJontmus appeals to 
hint at a lofty dociiine of’ the obligation i eating 
on 'S])uitiiar men in viitue of tlieii piivilege 
They aio placed in this woild of death, or have 
V oliinbaiily enteied it, m older that they may co 
opeiate with the higliei povvcis, and that fchiough 
iheni the dominion of death may at last be utteily 
dentioyed In the light of such a Baymg it is im- 
possible to doubt the noble lehgious Lemiiei of the 
gieat Gnostic The very docbiine which m otboi 
leadeis of the movement had seived to toatei a 
spuifc of egoism and of contempt for the lafeiioi 
mass of men is tiansformecl by him into a bu pi cine 
motive foi liiiman servico Yet the conception of 
one class of men who aiemaiked out as esheiitially 
difleient fiom otheis is none tlie less made piomin- 
ent. These higher natuies alone aie destined to 
a tuie redemption, and foi them the woik of a 
letleemei is haidly necessary Like otheis they 
acknowledge Jesus as then Sa’sioai, but what 
they receive fiom him is little inoie than the ap- 
piehension of then own native excellence as the 
children of hglit. It is this failme on the part of 
its noblest lepiesentative to icconcile the Gnostic 
teaching with Cluistian ideas that stamps it most 
umm&takably as alien, in its fundamental chai 
actei, to the gospel 

5, Subsequent history of Valentinianism — The 
histoiy of Valentuiiamsm aftei the iouiideds death 
lb veiy impel foe tly known to us, but there is 
evidence that the sect extended itself rapidly, and 
found adheients in Italy, Gaul, N Afiica, Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia JVfinoi, Ter bull lan debciibeb it as 
mills time ‘ fiequentissimum plane haeiefcioorum 
collegium.’ According to liippolybus, it came to 
be divided at an oaiJy date into two schools— the 
Eastern, 01 Anatolic, *and the Western, 01 Italic— 
and the fact of this divinion is conhimed by the 
Exc> Theod , which pmporb to give the doctrines 
of ‘the so-called Eastein Valeri timanism.’ The 
schism, we aie told, was bi ought about by a difiei- 
ence of opinion as to the uatuie ot the eaxthly 
body of Jesus The E?tsteiii& maintained that he 
assumed a pneumatic body, Avhile the Westerns 
taught that his body vas psychical, the Spirit 
descending on him at his baptism m the likeness 
of a dove. Both of these views aie repieseiited iu 
the Exc Theod. and fiom tins it has been inferied 
that the divibioii cannot have been bo sharp as 
Hippolytus afhims, or that it must liave followed 
some othei line of cleavage Clement, howevei, 
may have made his extiaots fiom several miters, 
belonging to dxfleient schools, 01 Theodotus him- 
self ma5r have quoted flora other Valenfcuiians, 
With 'whom he was nob in full agioeinent Why 
the dispute should have turned on an issue that 
appears so secondary and aitificial it is diflicult to 
say. It may be that the Chnabologieal contioveisy 
wnicli was to rend the Church a century later was 
anticipated m some fashion by the Gnostic tbiukeis 
Moie piohabiy the question as to the nature of 
the Redeemei^s body served merely to focus some 
radical diflerence of view a*! to the scope and 
pmpose of the ledemption itself. At aii events, it 
fa significant that the sect wap divided on a matter 
that concerned not the speculative consUuetioni 
but the doctrine of the Person of Christ. We 
have here a siiong coniiimation of the view that 
Valentinianisin was much more closely afii^d to 
J Sliotti. iw la. 
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orthodox Cluistianity than the lecoids of the 
Fatheis might lead us to suppose. This conclusion 
IS fmthei borne out by the extant writings of the 
two leadei s of the school who were next in influ- 
ence to Valentinus himself, and both of whom 
appear to have been his peiaonal disciples — 
Ptolernseus and Heraoleon 

(а) Piolemmis — In Ins system as a whole 
Ptolemajus adheied closely to Valentinus — so 
much so that Iienseus has made little ottoit to 
di&ciirmnate lii^? separate teaching. He added, we 
are told, new and more complicated details to the 
aeonology, and thought of tlie seons as peisonal 
beings, not merely as modes and aspects of the 
divine nature In his doctrine of redemption ho 
laid peculiar emphasis on the relation ot the woik 
of Christ to that of the Denuuige But besides 
the notices m the Patheis we possess the Letter of 
Ptolemseus to Flora — the one document of 2nd cent 
gnosis which has come down to us complete In 
writing to a Chiistian of whom ho hoped to make 
a conveit, Ptolemmus would no doubt piesent Ins 
views ivith studied moderation, but Ins Lettei, 
however we legaid it, must be talcen as an 
authentic statement of Valentmian doctime It 
deals with the specihc question of the validity of 
the Law, and distinguishes (1) a Law given by 
God Himself, (2) a Law proceeding fiom Moses, 
(3) a Law appended by the eldeis to this Mosaic 
code In the Law given hy God thiee elements 
are likewise distinguished (1) spiritual precepts, 
which are of peimanent value and weie endoised 
by Jesus ; (2) commandments, which were only 
foi a time and weie abiogated by Jesus , (3) oiclm- 
ances that must be mteipieted in a typical 
or symbolic sense The teaching of Jesus is 
accepted throughout as the one eiiterion of truth. 
Ptolemuius betrays his Gnostic presuppositions by 
identifying the God of the Law with the Demiurge, 
whom he conceives as an inferior and imperfect 
God, just rather than absolutely good. But the 
Letter is evidence that the Valontmians not only 
weie interested in Christian problems but also 
could discuss them wnth a sober and critical judg- 
ment which we too often miss in the oithodox 
theologians 

(б) Eeraoleon — > The name of Heraoleon is 
attached by Epiphanius to a fantastic mytho- 
logical system, but this account of his teaching 
may confidently be set aside, in view of the con- 
siderable fragments which have been preserved 
Horn his own commentaiies. It may be gathered 
from these that he accepted the Valentmian con- 
struction, but that he employed it chiefly as a 
background for undei standing the redemptive 
woik of Jesus, Like Valentinus, he lecognizes 
thiee classes of men, and makes the salvation of 
the ‘ spuituai ’ consist m an inner enlightenment by 
means of gnosis Tie appears to concede, howevei, 
that even the spiiitual natures are capable of a 
fall. He holds, too, that after being saved them- 
selves they must le-entei the world and help to 
redeem the * psychic.’ In his conception of the 
Person of Christ ho adopts a strongly docetic 
position. 

(c) Marcus.-— li Ptolemseus and Heracleon stand 
for a Valentinianxsm winch had much in common 
inth orthodox Christianity, a different tendency is 
represented by Marcus, who flourished about the 
same time. For the doctrines of Marcus we have 
practically no other source than Irenseus, whose 
account of tboir superstitious and immoral chai 
aoter is ^perhaps coloured by prejudice. None 
the less it is evident that Maicus developed the 
ideas of Valehtmus in a one-sided fashion and 
thereby distorted them . The characteristic feature 
of his systorn is nunihei symbolism. From the 
numerical values of divine names he seeks to <^s- 


covei the nature and oidci of the mons and the 
mode by which the voild has come into being 
Tiie Valentmian theory of ledemption is connected 
by Marcus with the ideab of contempouiiy magic 
and astrology He founed a sect wlucli seems 
to have stood quite outside oi the Ohuicli, with 
institutions of ifcs own and special baptismal iites, 
accompanied by exoioisms Fiom such a develop- 
ment as that of Maxous it vas manifest that the 
Valentmian system, in anything like its original 
foim, could not long mainiam itself In the hands 
of the mastei and his inoie enlightened disciples it 
was capable of seiving a genuine plulo&oplucal and 
lehgious inteiest But it had been evolved by an 
aitihcial piocess fiom the ciude speculations of 
pixmitive Gnosticism, rxnd revolted m comae of 
lime to the eailiei type 

Foi seveial cen tunes Gnostic sects continued to 
aiise which called themsohes Valentmian, and 
Avhicli pieseived tlie langiiige and occasionally 
some of the ideas of Valentinus The Pi^tis 
Sophia and the other Coptic writings may on this 
giound be assigned to the Valentmian school, 
although 1/heir connexion witli it is otheiwise 
1 emote We lieai of Valentiiiians m Italy about 
A D 360, and in Spain at tlie end uf the 4t}i century 
But these late suivivals belong to the geneial 
history of the decline of Gnosticism, and the 
tiue Valcntiman movement had exhausted itself 
within two ox thiee geneiations of the foundei's 
death, 

LinsiiATimn — The subject of Valenti nianisin is di^ioiisMPd m 
all the general woilcs heaiinif on GuostiLiam {q v ) The Piaq- 
ments of Yalcntmua wore first collected m J F Grabe, 
SpiQilegvimi SS Patrum’^, 2 vols , Oxfoid, 1714, which is still 
valuable They are repioduced, with oommentaiVi hi A Hil- 
genfeld, Ketzergesch des UichristanturnSj Leipzig-, 1881, in 
which the patristic accounts of the system are iho full> dis- 
cussed One of tho ablest of modern accounts of ValenUnianism 
IS that of E, cle Faye, G^mstujues et Pans, 1913, 

pp 39-246 The relation of the P^c Thi’od to Irenseus is dis 
cussed by F W Dibehus, ZNTW ix [1908], x [1909] 230 Cf 
G Heinrin, Die ValentimanisckeGnosit, unddieheiligeSLhrift, 
Beilm, 1871, and R A Lipsms, ait * Valentinus,^ in Smith’s 
PQB iv 1076 ff , are still mihfepensable Tho most useful work 
on later Valenti nianism is A E, Brooke, The Ftagments 
oj Heracleon newly edited the MSS, Cambridge, 1891 
4) E F Bcott 

VALHALLA —See Blest, Abode of the 
(Teutonic) 

VALIDITY.— X. Introductory.— The notion of 
validity (fiom Lat vahditas, va/idus, wd&tc, Ho 
be stiong’) is laigely employed in modem post 
Kantian thought, and receives a wide and 'vanous 
appUcation A comprehensive disou&sion of the 
notion IS a desideiatum, and would foim a useful 
introduction to the philosopliical and scientitic 
disciplines, including philosophy of leligion In 
treating of it one muht reckon with the tact that 
validity IS a * nebulous phrase ’ ^ in philosophical 
usage, *so that it is dillicult to invest it with a eleai 
and unambiguous ni eanmg The tei m s with which 
it appear.s to be most fiequeiitly associated, with 
which indeed it is often identified, are those of 
trutfi and value, Tims the validity of a judgment 
has been described as its corrected value,® the 
validity of an argumentation or infeienee its truth- 
producing virtue,'^ oi— as it might otherwise be 
expiesaed — its Lruth-convcymg capacity. Lotze’s 
vamabie and suggestive tieatinent of the term^ 
has done much to hx its use m philosophy and it 
seems to the piesent wiitei tiiat an examination 
of Lotze’s discussion will solve to bring out the 
general nature and scope of validity. An ex- 
amination, fuither, of the distinction between 

1 P H. Bradley, Appeamme and Hoahty^ London, 1897, 
p 370 

^ L. T Hobhouae, The Theory of Kmwledg^i London, 18Q0, 
p 486. 
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oniiiTi arul vaUtlity will ilhishate the applKaiioii 
of tile notion 

2. The datum of thought — AYiUi Lot?e the 
distusmon ol validity belont^a (o the doclnno ot 
thonj'hi, .ind the pioiilem at validity aiises hisL in 
conncMon with the iilcas oi ludunentaiy concepts 
toiniionmjt tlie inateiial with *\ihich thought &ets 
Old upon its voik oticlle\ioii The ^n^t oiioiation 
<)1 though! Is to oonveit inipiossioiis (its iiltiniate 
antecedents) into ideas oi meanings, so as to 
piejuic ‘logical buihling-stones*i loi its siihse 
qiicnt stiucliiies As a icsiilt of this opcudion 
euh iiuinession icceiv(‘s a coitam objectivity oi 
validity 

Tims ‘ j:>if en ' or ‘ ied,' c , itmnns an obiecfc foi ronsnoiifl 
as fcw h alLei the cjt'ss it ion of tlie external stnimluy which 
piodiu es the iiiipii ssion \Vi no picseufcjL loouist hoa 

‘as a rondition which we uinlerg-n, hut as a Homothing' winch 
has its hcuij' and its meuiunji in itself, and which continues to 
ho whit it IS uid to mean what it means wheUiei wc aie 
con w ions of U oi not ’ 

Moieovoi, its v.iluhty or objectivity of ineoning 
ioi ouiftohes is conhimed and tested in the ex 
peiieiK e of otheis ^ Ihifc the validity oi olijectmly 
ot nn idea, meaning, oi thought-content is not 
validity 01 objectivity in the sense of some kind of 
reni existence independent ot thought Logical 
ohjectihcation, winch conveits subjective mi pres 
sions into objective ideas, cannot gi\e external 
reality, oi leality beyond thought; so that no j 
question of ontological as distinguished from logical 
validity IS hoie laised Indeed it is mattei of : 
indifleiGTice whetliei ceitam paits of thewoildof 
thought indicate something ‘ which ha'^ besides an i 
indejieniient leahty outside the thinking nunds, oi 
whethei all that it contains exh-its only in the ' 
thoughts of tl ose who think it, but with equal 
validity foi them all ’ ^ 

In his discussion of the Platonic woild of ideas® 
Lotze olleis a shaipei lepiesentation of the nabiiie 
ot vxluhty, clesciibing it as an ultiniate and un- 
den vahle conception desig native of lealily apait 
from existence ami occuiienco The leahty of an 
iden or thought content is snmlai to that 'vvhicdi 
belongs to tiiilhs and laws, and, though wholly 
unlike the xeahty helonumg to things or events, it 
IS a foriu of leahfcy which the mind cannot but 
acknowledge 

‘We all tecl ceitam in the mcmeut lU which we think any 
fcinth, that we have not> ozcated a foi the first time hut meiely 
recoirm/ed it , it was \alid befoie wf thoup;ht about it and will | 
pontmue go without ref»'aiti to ani existence of whatsoever 
Und, of thin, oi oi us 

The idea oi thought content is thus essentially 
eternal oi timeless, being independent of its maiii- 
festntions in the icahty ot existence oi of its 
leahzation in the leahty of thought (as ocuiiionce 
or event) Ho Plato taught It is tiuo that Plato 
asciibos existence to the ideas oi univei&al notions, 
but li is Lot/e’s contention that he does not thei eby 
seek to hypostati/e theii eternal xalidity into an 
existence at all leaembling the existence ot things 
01 e*^ents» ITcie the traditional intei jn elation of 
the Platonic doetxine is affiimed to be on xviong 
lines ’ Plato’s, supei celestial world of ideas, with- 
out local habitation, and composed ol pure intelli- 
gence, has no feoit of ahiraty with what we 
mdinaiily call the leal woild (and Plato may be 
said to indicate this in the veiy sublimity of the 
language m which he tlescnbes Us wondiuus land- 
scape) ® But tbe tiadiUomd iiiteijueiatmn, though 
faLe, IS no! without ex erne. Fox in the Gieek 
tongue theie was no technical equivalent foi 
yahditv oi xeahty no! inclusive of existence, and 
it was impobfeible foi Pinto to piedicate reality of 

1 i iS a 1 14 ; cf ii 2oa > a i g 

■i i 16 5 IJ 200-ir22 6 il 213 

7 Bui ace J Boyce, Tht' \}iuld and hidlvidnal <U 1 ^dord 
fjeGfui^s)i 2 voIPm Now Yoik, 1901, i. 237 

8 Oi A y. X^nuKle-Pattison, The of Qod in th0 Light of 

dlmnt LGrtuic$\ Oxford, p, 
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the ideas without at the same tune substantiating 
them, 01 subsuming them under tlio geneial de 
nonnmition ot substance, existence, or ical heing 
(r6 ar, ova-ia) Even Austotlpw.is ioiced to altii- 
Imte to the ideas a 6econ<laiy soil of existence 
{devripa oiiala.) Pzom all which it shonlti ajipeai 
that yahdity may be icgaided with LoUe as 
the designation m modem plidosojiiiy ot leahty 
.ipait tiom actual existence — yet piuhcabloof tho 

0 vistent 

The tloctune of validity, as w'c may have 
g.itlieied, glow s in the com sc of Lot/eS discussions, 
and attaches in its develoi>e(l toim to bhepiotimt 
ot thought, but GUI chief iiitciost in it undei this 
head is m i elation to the datum of thought, oi the 
object of thought as such , and the qwestum may 
now be asked, Can we accept the test by wliuh 
Lot7e w'oukl lecogiuze the vaUdity of the idea 

01 tliotighfc content— the test oi maik, as alie.ady 
noted, of being a &elf- identical object foi ill con 
ftciousiiess ’ The sameness of the piesentation of 
the idea m declaied to be the feunicierit cii tenon ol 
its validity This m, at any late, Lhe consistent 
Lot/ean doctrine, and it goes hand in Inind w'Uh 
the notion tliat thought ib equipped at the outset 
of its 1 effective task with a by&tematio body of 
ideas 01 coiii*epta, But, just as this notion is 
vigoiously assailed in leceiit logical tlieoiy, so 
also is the atoiesaid on tenon of validity Validity 
belongs to an idea, it is uiged, not because it is 
an identicid object oi content of thought ioi all 
conscumsness (any subjective construction like the 
‘chnmeia’ or the ‘contaur’ might be made to 
acqmie validity aecoiding to the Eot/ean jueasuie 
of it), but because it is a detenmmng fiutoi in 
conti oiling or duet ting the movement ot expon- 
ent e. ‘Validity cilwM>s icleis to rightfuhiess or 
adequacy of peifoimance iii an assciting of con- 
nection — not to the meaning as detached and 
(ontempiated ’ ^ Ol, as it is otheiwise put, the 
meaning oi idea as fouch possesses its vxuidity m 
itb ‘dynamic’ and not its ‘btatic’ lefeience 

3 The process of thoug-ht — The piohlem of 
validity IS lieie concemed wuth the i elation ot 
Uiouglit as a logical piocess or activity to thought 
as a juoduct or issue The distinction involved is 
depleted by Lotze, m a w’ell-knoxvn metaphor, as 
tlie distinction betiveen the xvinding accent and 
the cloai jiiosjiect ^ Aecoiding to Lotze, the 
thinking act ox pieces'^ is esbentinlly subjective, 
and tlie foi mod pioduot essentially objective 
Tills lie illusti rites, on the one hand, fioui tbe 
vaiiety of the paths leading to the summit and, on 
the other, fioni the snnicnoss of the hame which 
eventually unfolds itsidt bcfoie the eyes of the 
wayfaiers but is it a pnicly founal oi sub- 
jective valiility^ that belongs to logical foi ms and 
laws’ A puiely foimal validity, implying no kind 
of luldtxou between the logical actxyit5^ and leal 
existences and events is— as we may well agiee — 
inconceivable No single logical opeuition could 
bo earned through, even as a meie subjective 
piocessof thought, ‘unless the object upon which 
it IB exercised contained in itself some character- 
istic which invited or at least allowed it As the 
tod rmist fit the hand, so it niUbt also fit the 
thing ^ The foi ms and laws of thought cannot be 
‘meiQ singnlaiities of our mental oiganisation,’ 
but must cxhibi! ‘a constant and legulai adapta- 
tion to reality’® Or— to reciu to the foimei 
metaphor - — just as the asiCent and tbe snmiiiit are 
comprised witimt the samo'geograxihical temtory 
as the landscape wdiioh opens at length (o tJiO 
traveller’s^ so ihere must he some sort of 
relattcm'ihip between the logical opeiation and 


1 ,T Bijwey, m ^tudm w Logical Thmi yi Ohicago, i W,. 
p 7R ? see aha footnote, p. 70 
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*\\hat takes plate iii Uie object iiiditei ^ — luilesib the 
sceptical contention holds that, foi aught we know, 
the piocoss of thought may not mediate a valid 
knowledge of reality at all. 

But, while the eubjective processes of thought 
are mote than meiely foimal, they aio not to he 
legaided as constitutive of the valid woild In 
foiming conceptions, m cla,fe9ihoation, in judgment 
and uifeience, we do not go thiough processes 
which hike place m things 


‘ The world o{ valid truth cloos not' m Lots'o’iJ vipw of it 
‘undfrgoa seias of cnntoitions and ovoliitions, paralleling in 
anj \vn\ tho 8ucce«s<nve steps and niisstops, the succession of 
tent dive Uials, withdrawals, and letiaunga, which iiiaik the 
coni&e of our own thinking ’2 


The activity of the vaiious logical piocessea is 
not of a constitutive hut of a sti ictly in tei mediate 
and instiuinental value The winding path is 
only a means to the attainment of the piospect, 
and must he left behind , the scaffolding L_to cite 
anothei well-known illustration— is only a means 
to the con&ti notion of the building, and must be 
taken down to allow the full view of the le&iilt 
In each case, howevei, it is a necessaiy and in- 
dispensable means This illustiates Lotze*s con- 
tention that, despite the subjectivity of the 
thinking piocess, its results may still be objectively 
valid Although the principle of reality is not 
discoverable in the process, it may still be present 
in the pioduct How this may be Lotze is haid 
put to it to show \ hut that it is so, that sub- 
jectivity does not necessarily imply invalidity, is 
one of his * most invincible convictions ’ ^ 

The dithcuities that beset Lotze m his endeavour 
to Intel pose between the scepticism that could not 
admit the validity of thouglit for reality and the 
idealism that in making th ought deteimuie reality 
seemed to find an ultimate identity between them 
vvere largely due to the exteinahsm of hia repre- 
sentation of the 1 elation between the thought- 
proce&a and the thought product , and one sym- 
pathizes V ith the plea of the * genetic lomo ’ that 
the activity and the content of thought should he 
viewed moie histoiically, fiom the standpoint of 
then gen eiating conditions m the movement and 
read^u'=^tment of expei fence 'It is no mere 
accident of language that “building ” has a double 
sense— meaning at once the process and the finished 
product ^ ® The product of thought is simply the 
process carried on to its completion. There can 
be no possible divorce ox sepaiation between the 
formal and the material in thought, In the 
activity of thought we aie not cast loose from 
dependence upon material conditions and ciicum- 
stances It xs only when thinking is iniproperly 
regal ded as a merely foimal activity, having 
valuhty or meaning m absti action from the actual 
content of expeiience, that the general problem 
aiiaes of the validity of the thinking process, 

4 . The pioduct of thought. — What now of the 
validity of the ideas which result from the reflec- 
tive piocess, aftei the work of thought has been 
done upon them, and they have been harmonized 
and made colieient with the rest of experience’ 
That it is a real validity we do not doubt, though 
liOtze^ teat of it — namely, sameness of piesenta- 
tion for all consciousness— remains unconvmomg. 
But is it a real valnhty in moie than a logical 
sense? Is it ontological ly or metaphysically i eal ’ 
It must be freely admitted that on Lotzean jnin- 
ciplea the final product of thought belongs still to 
,fche sphere of ideas and falls shoit of, the reality of 
existence If the leality of existenoe is not found 
in the logical foUns of the concept, judgment, or 
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' 4 H JTonea, The Phtksophy oJ Glasgow, 1896, p SO 
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1 Ilf ei cnee, no moie is it to be found in the logical 
thoughts themselves 

Iiot/e’ft failuie to budge the gulf between the 
woild of oiganized ideas and the leality of exist- 
ence, so that 'no shade that wandeis lu tliat lealm 
which IS valid without existing, can take upon 
itself the body of actuality, and be,’^ may be 
chieily tiaccd again to the exteni.iham in\olvcd 
m his initial assumptions Foi, m <{iscoveiing 
tlie sole material foi thought in the innci woild 
of ideas, he makes a sepaiation in the vei> begin- 
ning between thouglit and ical exi^teiue Tims 
it IS the exteinahstic i elation, not oi the ])iocess 
of thought to the pioduct, but of the dfitum of 
thought to leality, thnt is now in question On 
Lotzean piinciples the lealm of thought is, as 
it veie, an inviolate continent that reality cannot 
invade, only bulging anti breaking upon its coast 
Oi, lathei, leality is the inviolate conliiient, and 
thought IS the suiging sea Accoichngly, m the 
end thought must still be confined m its ojioiations 
to the inner woild of idens, and the ideal lemain 
separated from the leal- although, as aheady 
noticed, Lotze himself clung lesolutely, oven in 
face of the piinciples of Ins logic, to lus belief m 
the ontological lefeience m the subjective idea 
But it 15 left to other faculties than thought — to 
peiception, expeiience, intuition, feeling — to be 
the means of enabling the mind to estabhsli con- 
tact with leality and attain objective tiuth 

Fiom the ‘genetic^ standpoint in logic it is 
maintained thnt this twofold objective lofeicnce, 
in the beginning and the end of the woik of 
leflexion, should be mtexpietecl histoiically, 'as 
mdicntmg a paiticulai place of geneiation and a 
partieiilai place of fuHilment in the diama of 
evolving expeiience.’^ Again, from a standpoint 
of metaphysical idealism according to which the 
lolatiou between thought and leahtyis oiganically 
conceived it is maintained that reality must be 
piesent m the beginning of the thinking process 
if it IS to be leached at the end, and must co- 
operate with the activities of thought in the pro- 
duction of lesults ^ 

5 Origin and validity. — {a) Inti odtictoi^u — A 
consideration of the question of oiigin and validity 
should thiow furthei light upon the notion of 
validity From the revolutionaiy standpoint of 
piagmatism it may be a 'musty old antithesis 
that IS lioie involved, but the distinction between 
origin and validity is generally regarded as one of 
leal impoitancQ in philosophy, and as woithy of 
fresh discussion in the light ot tlie new emphasis 
upon development oi evolutional y giowth ^ In 
the thought of O (4 Hitch lo li was a distinction 
of caidmal sigmlicaneo, and it received a many- 
sided application at Ins liands ® B. B Maiett^ 
offers a statement of the distinction in application 
to ethical theoiy Bub Ins statement may leadily 
he geneialized; when geneiahzed, it might run 
thusi origin represents the point of view from 
which ju-ogments aie explained by lefeience to 
their hisboiic^l development, validity is the point 
of view irom wliicli they are e vplained by refei once 
to their x>i’6sent woibh and .significance. There 
appears to he fauly geneial agieoment among 
leeeut wnteis that, while the difieience between 
the two points of vieu is not to be glossed over, 
there IS a dangei of falsifying judgments m ab- 
sti acting from conditions of origin and develop- 
ment. 

1 Jones, p 280. 3 Bevey, p 84. ^ Jones, p S34 

4 If 0 S SchiUcr, in lioiidon, 1912, 

p 244 

5 Of J B BallUe, * Truth and History,' m Mind, new ser , 
vil [IbQSl 600-622. 

6 rhilosaphiGftl Siudm, ed R. Ijatta, London, 1006, 

pah^iintf also Damm and London, 1898, Essay on 

' Oijgin and Validity ' 

1 7 lu Permiitl Iduahm^ ed Sturt, Loudop, 10Q8, p, 224 
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(b) In logic — consulei the distmotien he 
tween oiigm and validity as applied to logic, I 
taking logic as designative of the whole plulo- I 
soplncal discipline which has to do with the i 
question of validity m knowledge Heie the 
pioblem of oiigin and validity is that of the 
relation between psychology and logic in lespect 
of the tieatment of thought A cleai distinction 
between the two disciplines used to be drawn in 
tins respect Psychology, it was said, desciibos 
the conditions undei which thought oiiginates as 
a psychical piocesa; logic views thought apait 
fiom such conditions and m refeience to the 
standaid of tiuth and icalily In othei voids, 
psychology was held to be a puiely descriptive 
science, and logic pmely noimative oi regulative. 
To psychology fall questions of genesis and Ins- 
tory , to logic questions of authoiity, worth, 
value 

‘Loglo JB not conceined. with the manner in which the 
elements utilised by thought come into existence, but with 
their value, when they have somehow oi otliei come into 
existence, foi the carrjing out oS intellectual opeiations 

But in the recent logical movement theie is a 
stiong tendency to supersede or dispose of this 
anti thesis between origin and validity, oi, as it is 
expressed less epistemologically, oiigm and value 
It is said tliat judgment, with conception and 
infeience, depends toi its significance, for tho 
measuie of its validity, upon the stage of oiganiza- 
tion in which it begins , and, accordingly, the 
appraisement of the claim to validity should not 
be made in abstraction from the actual conditions 
and ciicu instances ot ongiiuitioii ® Psychology 
slioukl eiitei into logie«il evaluation. 

None the less ' philosopliieal logic ' abides by its 
essential position. While acknowledging the iin- 
poitance of genetic and historical consideiations, 
it still affiims with Lotre that psychological 
analysis fails to reveal the complete significance 
of the opeiations of thought. The problem of 
validity 01 woith tianscends the natiual hibtovy 
of mental pioducts Indeed, as B Bosanquet puts 
it, natiual selection is not at all inteiested in 
natmal lustoiy *Tt is being equal to the whole 
situation^ {i c to the situation not of yesteiday 
but of today) ‘that is the cnteiion for logic as 
for moials.’® 

(e) In ethics and politics * — Prom the above it 
would appeal that in logic Idicie is no ineconcil- 
able dineience between the ‘genetic* and the 
‘philosophical* theoiists, between the standpoints 
of onp.n and of validity ; and one is pi epared foi 
a sxniiJar conclusion in ethics and politics The 
tendency to dispose of the distinction between 
origin and validity certainly heie exists, and again 
leileots tho recent emphasrs upon the genetic and 
histonoal. Bub, if the study of ethics and politics 
means only ‘translating the jiresent into terms of 
the past,* ^then we need not be astonished at tho 
prevalence m our tune of ethical and political 
scepticism To tiace the ancient pedigree of an 
idea 01 institution is not, however, to explain it 
fully 01 reallv, much less to explain it aivay, and 
empty it of all ideal meaning. The line of eiliioal 
development, e g , may be traced fiom the lowest 
stage of customary inoraiity to the lecogmtion of 
the inheient goodness of the moral life,** without 
thereby necessaiily afiectiug the queg^tion of the 
valuUly of the moial judgment A pernicious 
custom or fantastic belief may bo the antecedent 
and the partial cause of a moial rule now lightly 
regal dod as binding, Sociological fact spells in 

i botzG, j, U { cf also 1 . 10 , li. 240 201 j algo,I> a Bitohie, 

Phiiosovhioal BindieS^ pp 134 - 171 , 

? Of, Dew(^y, pp , 62 f* 

B. Bosanguei, Logia^ 2 volb , Oxford, lOli, w, 273 

4 liltchie, p. 282 . 

Of., b U, Hobhome, Mo mb} in Moolution, 2 voIb., 
London, ^ 1906 ' * , 


philo«<ophy neithei validity noi invalidity^ On 
the othex hand, it may be contended fiom the side 
of philo«>ophy that but foi the immanence ot tho 
ideal in the lastoucal pioceas theie vould be no 
ethical and political, i e no sociologicnl develop 
ment at all The evolution of sooiety is only 
piopeily intci preled in teleological as distinguished 
txoin mechanical teims— in tei ni^ ot the vis a /? ante 
lalhei than the vis^ a to go Validity is to be put 
befoio origin, intuition he tore evolution. But, 
while thi"^ IS said, we are not compelled to le 
cognize with the intuitiomsfc oi toimakst in ethics, 
01 with the ‘natiual lights’ theoiist m politics, 
the existence of any a prio/ 1 nor in independent of 
Uie life of society To lecognwe wuch a nomi or 
standaid would indeed i educe to confusion the 
notion of moial oi political personality The 
categoiical impeiatives ot intuitionism in ethics 
and of the theoiy ot ‘nabnial lights’ in politics 
are not immediate self evident data, but possess 
the mediate validity attaching to moial and 
political ideals which must be shown to be con 
stitutive of ideal society ^ 

id) In The distinction between ongin 

and validity should be maintained also m religion, 
if at the same time the efibi t should be made, as 
m logic, ethics, and polities, to reoonoile the two 
standpoints Kecent study in the history and 
psychology of leligion has accentuated the tend- 
ency to neglect or confuse the distinction between 
the origin and the validity of lehgions ideas, 
Religion IS traced in its historical deve]o|iment 
Iroui its beginnings in the aniniism or spiritism of 
tubal leligion,® thiough the polytheism of national 
leligion, to the monotheism ot univeisal oi spiiitual 
lehgion ; and it is sometimes thought that the 
histoiy of the evolution of lehgiuub belief is its 
suHicienfe explanation. Oi, again, leligion is in- 
vestigated in its psyohologicai oiigin and stated 
in teims of human need, emotional, cognitive, 
piaoticali and, again, it is sometimes thought 
that the psychological genesis of the religious 
experience is its siitticient explanation But the 
question of validity is not supeiseded by the 
historical and psychological methods of study 
Kehgioii no more than moials or logic is to he 
handed over to the histoiian oi the psychologist 
Their explanations are piuvi&ional, then intei- 
pi stations but working liypotlieses. The last 
woid on leligion is nob with the histoiian oi 
psychologist as such, but with tiie metaphysical 
philosophei And, oven if the metaphysician can 
find no place for lehgion within the system of his 
thought, lb docs not follow that the idea of God 
IS false and the lehgious consciousness an illusion. 

If we aiQ truly to interpxefc the historical re- 
ligious development of mankind, must we not 
again postulate — as in the Jnstory oi morals— the 
immaiienco and duecting activity of the ideal? 
And, if wc aie truly to inteiprct the nature of 
lehgioua expeiience, must we not postulate a 
xeality coriespondmg to the object of faith? At 
every stage of religious culture the object of faith 
and worship is cUinied to be tiaiis-subjeetively 
real Inasmuch, however, as the reality of le- 
ligion Uansoends the mundane ordei of experience, 
this ontological claim is incapable of scientific 
proof, hut the cognitive element imphetl in le- 
iigious faith should not on that account he ignoied 
i or xW claim disallowed. Apart indood from belief 
: in the validity of the objective xefaeuoe of religion 
the values of tho religious es;perienee can hardly 

igeei fCrthei, oa ougm md vaffdlty in etlnos, W. E, Sorlcv, 
Moml Valniis mid the Xdm Qod Zeaures), Cam* 

1918, pp. 04-72. 
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be maintained ‘Faith divoit^cd ±iom le.ility, like 
the flower ge vexed horn its loots m the eaxth, i& 
doomed to ithei and die ’ ^ 

VVheio the objecti\p ipfeienceof lehcfions fan h 
18 hold to ho a leality and no illusion, it must still 
he allowed to the htandpomt of oiigin that it is 
impossible to make a iigid sepaiatioii hotweou 
psychological fact and logical meaning Just as 
in secular and scieutiftc knowUsl^e a ]udemenb 
having tlie appearance of immediate cei tamty is 
often found to involve subjective expeiience, so a 
palpable element of subjectivity enteis often into 
the judgments of religion B q , when the mysti 
cal visions of the niedia?val saint shape themselves 
into diiecfc and immediate lovelations of the tian 
scendent mysteiies of Catholic dogma, we can 
haidly fail to detect the influence of the subjects e 
or psychological factor in experience, especially 
if we have followed the couise of the dogmatic 
development in Chiistcudom ^ A painllel might 
be cited in the claims of modem 'spiiitualisin,’ 
whose tommnmcations tiorn the dead — even 
gi anted that they Inwe a real foundation — are 
sometimes quite obviously the pi oil net of a libeial 
Piotestanfc eschatology 

Yet, when all allowance is made foi subjectivity 
in lehgious expeiience, the con'^ciou^ness of the 
Beyond— of the Beyond that is within — still io> 
mams, with the problem attaching to it of the 
validity of zehgious knowledge While we have 
asserted that the ontological postulate implied 
in the leligious consciousness is not scientihcally 
veiifiablo, we do not Uieiebj'- confess the invalidity 
01 uiationality of the analogical mode of leasoning 
which religious philosophy lias peifoice to adopt 
in common with scientiho theoiy, but of which it 
makes a inoie chaiacteiistio use We must not 
here entei mto a defence of the method of analogy 
in theiatic aigumentation, and in particular of the 
application to divine leahty of tho anthiopomoi phic 
ideas of peisonahty, puipoae, and value* It is a 
merit, tn our mind, of the personalistic tiend in 
recent philosophical thought that it linds the only 
possible clue to the inteipietaUon of God and 
divine things in the analogy of human experience 
at its best and highest* But we may be peimitted 
to observe that m the modem thei&tic use of the 
analog iGihomtms^ which is reflective and ciitical, 
only a general agreement and conospondence, and 
notan identity, is af ruined between God and man 
in then pomonal aepeots, Noi does it foiloAv fioui 
the vindication of the analogical method in ichgious 
philosophy that any particular analogy is ulti- 
mately valid. Beyond tho gonoial logical oi 
epistemological question, Ta tlie method of analogy 
capable of conveying religious truth?, lies the 
ontological inquiry, JDoes the method of analogy 
actually convey it in such and such a case ’ Tims 
here, as in connexion with the process of thouglit 
in general, the pioblem of validity passes into the 
widei pioblem of fciuth “ 

See also artt Analoq-y, EnsTEMOLoav, Tbilbo- 
hOGY, Value. 

LiimATDUK —Eeferences to tho subject are to bo found tn 
works on logic and metaphysics, also in vvoika on tho 
philosophies of science, history, and lehgion. The books of 
which the present wntei has made the most use are cU;ed in 
the footnotes See also F H Bradley, of 
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1CU\ B P Bov'me, TJxoyij of Thnwiht and Knowhihif New 
York, liUT, E froeltscli, mid liiUnotiustheone 

tn dei Religioniwi ,st)?‘.c/it(/f,Tubingtn, 1905 , L T Hobhoiise, 
/Jeoflaprnt^ni and Puipobty London, iOld, Caiveth Read, 'Phe 
^/etaphysuo oj JV at do 1008, F H Biadley, I'^batn on 
Ti aih and lioalitg, Oxfoid, 11)14 , B P Bowne, P( y somili’tyn^ 
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Philosophical 7i',s<7//s-, Loudon, 1912, R R Maiett, I Hptho 
lo</ii and FolL Lon>, do 1920, H Hoffdmg, La Penst^e 
hmnaine.lh ti , Pine, 1011 WILLIAM FULTON 

VALLABHA, VALLABHACHARYA —The 
stiength of Hinduism lies in lU inanysKlcdiiess, its 
povvei of adapting xtseli to the v/uioiib tendem les 
ot human natuie, both the good and the evul 
Of tins we have a conspicuouH 1 11 us tuition in the 
uumeiouR sects that aiose in the couise of the 
development ol the Vaisnava foim of this lehgion ^ 
Ahcndy in ^aivisin {q v ) the bame desiie to ajipeal 
to difleient sides of human natuie laid been maru 
iested in the vaiioua aspects in which the ch.irat tei 
of the god liad been pieseiited— as the iiiipei- 

honatum of the dissolving piocesses of natuie as well 
as of its eternal lepioductive powder, as tlie typical 
n scetic and as the leai ned sage But tins vaiiety in 
the chaiacteia asciibed to the god docs nob appeal 
to have zesuUed in a eouesponding vauefcy ot aecis 
of the tyi^e that is seen in Vai&navi >m {q v ) in 
Vaisnavism, with its woislup of a god who was 
lieheved to li.ive luamfested his byiupathy wuth 
the woild’s sutleiing by frequent descents upon 
the earth {avatar), the masses of the jieople found 
the elements of a lehgion that seemed to hung 
(lOd neai to their faith and love. The personal 
i dement in lehgunis life began to bave fuliei play, 
and with this the tendency to split mto sub 
divisions Ol bccis speedily levealed itself Kofc- 
wuthstanding its iignl eonseivatism in religion 
regarded as a social institution, the Hindu mind 
has ahvays showm a marvellous receptivity of new 
doctime, piovided the new teachei fullila the 
Hindu idea of a leligioua leadei and does not 
place himself in antagonism to the social system 
with which Hiinlu life is hound up Of this type 
weie Banianuja (<7 y ) anil Madhva (g 'w ) of S 
India, and the founders of the two eaihest sects 
oi Vai^navism, Vallahha in Uppei and Western 
India, and Chaitanya {q v ] m Bengal The 
teaching of the foinier two was based on distinc- 
tive philosophic views as to the ultimate pioblem 
of the relation of the Supieme Spirit to the human 
bjimt and to the mateual woikl, the lattoi two, 
while also holding their own distinctive doctrines 
m lugard to the plnlo ^ophioai question, made 
devotion to Kisna and h\s woiship the leal eon tie 
of theii systems The sects iounded by these foni 
toaciieis aie the puncipal sects of Vaisnavisni In 
addition to these many othei nnnoi seits came 
into existence bucIi as the lUmanandis ), oi 
Kilmawats. Among the Vaisnava sects aie also 
included reforming movements such as that of 
Sv0,ml Karayann, whose teaching was a uiotest 
against tlierevolUng izninoialitxeb of the Yallablia- 
chaiyana, while the theisbic KahirpanthTs {q v.) and 
the Sikh sect founded by Nanak {q.v,) find a place 
m the same list 

I. Life of Vailabha.— The Vallabhachtiiya sect 
oAves its foundation to Vallabha, who, together 
with his direct descendants svlio succeeded him In 
the headship of tho eormn unity, w^as regarded as 
an meainaJion of Kisna or as embodying a poifcion 
of Kisna's essence. Thestoiyof Vallabha s buth 
has come to us with many legendary acciptioiiB 
intended to enhance his authoiity as a icligious 
fceachei and to increase the reveience of his 
followers, 

Vallabha wits born about a.d. 1479, He was tlU' PCfond «oa 
of a Tailmgfi Bi^hman named Blmtb who alonf? with 

hi« wife fled from JBecares, where a Molmt mstyiuto |iad 

1 See art SEOra (Hindu) 
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place bctWQPu Muh mnuadand and Saunv'tws TJn.y iuuud 
thenwhosj in a wild {.jiot called Oluinpru mya, and here the 
tbild was boin The le^^end nai rates how a palace of gold 
spiung up on the lonely spot wheio the child was born, how the 
yuds show'cred down lioweis, and how divine music idled the 
ail The parents, tinsiingm the piomiso of Kpua tint their 
child should i)L one of his incarnations, left then infant to the 
piotdtion of the god On their leturn ]omne>, after poaeo 
had been lestoied at Bennies, they again passed through the 
place U'heie thej had deseited the helpless infant The> found 
the child alive and well, plaMng m the midst of a flame oL 
sacrificial flit. They brought him to Ben ires and gave him the 
name of Vallabha When the child leiiched the ige of six m 
seven, he was pi iced undei the UiiLioii of Niiliana 
The legend, wdiich iswnttcn in Bfjlihisa, un to dcsoube 
the lapidity of his apprehension, whuh enabled him iii the 
comse of foni months to master the four r<(?rts, the si\ Sastia'^ 
(schools of philoso]ihi ), and the eighteen Puidim^t jAt the 
age of eleven he lost lus father, and, bidding faiewell to GoKul, 
a vilhgp on the h ft bank of the Jumna, he stalled on a 
pilginnage thiou^h India At a certain town in the south of 
India he in ide a lu h inei chant of the place, named Daniodardas, 
a com Cl t to Ins doctrine These t/wo tiavelled thence to 
Vijaymagai, whcie the aneestoiH of Vallabha on his inothei a 
side lived At the couit of Kpna Deva, the lung of the, place, 
Villabhi engaged in a leligioiis disputation with the feaivas 
The King was so pleaied that he iKstovvtd on Vallabha noli 
piesents of gold and silvoi, one poition of which he devoted 
to the manufactuie of a handsome golden waist ornament foi 
the image of the deity in a iemple in the city, nnothci to the 
dischaige of debts mcuued by his father, letaining only a 
foui th foi his own use 

Ills sm erss in disputation led to his being elected by the 
Vaibnavas as then chief with the title of achchna Fioiu this 
dates the use of his great influence Hu con turned his 
pAgumage foi nine jeais thioughout difteiont paits of India, 
accomplishing a joumej of over 12,000 miles Return mg to 
Biiudaban, ho is said to have been honouicd by a. visit fioin 
the god Krsna m peison, who enjoined him to intioduce the 
woiship of B’lla Kisna, the infant Ki&pa, Kfsna lu hib 
adolescence, which subsequently became widely diffused iindei 
the name of Hudr.i Sampradaya 

Vallabhricharya ultimately settled at Benaies Among the 
woiks which he pioduced theie during this residence oi during 
eaihei visits to the city was a commonUr^'' on the Pilun^avata, 
Pu'iana During his lifetime Vnllabliuhruya ii sud to have 
made S4 devoted prosely tes to his doi tune 

2 . The Maharaja Gosamji — Vallabhacharya 
was succeeded m his qadl, % e his position as 
dchdinja^ by his son Vitlwiliidth, his eldest son 
having died soon aftei his fathei This Vithalnalh, 
the second quni of the sect, pioved an able 
successoi Like his father, he made lonj; jouineys, 
visiting the same ^aces and m addition extend- 
ing his travels to Bvaika, thiongh Cutch, and to 
Malva and Meviir Tin rung southwaids, he came 
to Pandhaipm, the seat of tlie worship of Vithoba 
among the Maiathas of the X^eccan He is said 
to have made 252 disciples IXis pioselytes came 
fiom many classes — Banias, BhriLtias, Kunlus, 
JSutais, Lohais; a few l)i ah mans and Musalmans 
wore also among his adheients All, though of 
various castes, enjoyed the piivilego of eating 
togefchei at the same table — a piivilege tliat was 
soon le&ciTided. 

Vithalnath, who was known by the name 
Gosainji, took up his lesidence at Gokul, the 
batliplacG of fCisna, and was frequently designated 
Gokul Gosainji, a name adopted oy his male 
dovseendants After his death each of his seven 
sons established Ins own tfCtdi They dispeised 
themselves thioughout India in oidei to diduse 
then doctrines. Each claimed to be an mcariiation 
of Kihiia and made numerous piosolytes. 

The fouith son, Gokalnath, was the most cele- 
brated of these piopagatois of the new doctrine. 
He infused vitality into the tenets of the com- 
munity both by his teaching and by his wntings, 
and his descendants have always claimed pre- 
eminence among the members of the sect. They 
keep themselves sepaiate from the other com 
mumties, while these profess equal veneration 
for alL It was probably about this period of the 
dispersion of the sons of Yithalnatli that those 
religious jieads first acquired tlie title of Maharaja 
or Maharajfl. Gosamji The descendaufca of these 
MahS^rS-jas now number probably over 70,‘ of whopi 
about ten have t-hoir seats in Bombay and one 


oi two at eadi of the following places Suiat 
Ahm.idabad, Nugai, Culch, Poiabaiidai, Ami eh, 
Jodpur, Bundi, Ivoti Only two oi tin ee of them 
have any knowledge of yanakiit, the lest aie 
giosfely ignoiant and indulge in the worst forms 
of luYiuious living They endeavoiu to live up 
tj the title which has been given them in lespeet 
of co^atly appiuel and dainty viands. Theyaspiie 
to the acqiiifeition of wealth and piopeity, and, as 
then voLaues aie diawii veiy largely fioin the 
wealthier and moie luxuiious communities and 
aio foi the most pait veiy horupiUouFj m the 
obscivance of lehgious custom, and as the 
Mahrurijus, on the otlici hand, aie not modest 
in their exactions, the oppoitunities of the lattei 
loi fulfilling then woildly ambitions are ample 
At then vaiious seats they possess temples with 
lesidcnces attached Theie they celebiate daily 
their special woiship in the piesence of ciowds ot 
folloAveis, men and women, and indulge in those 
licentious piactices which have won foi them, 
especially in Jatei times, a shameful notoriety 

The pioeess by wlueh this development was 
1 cached is profoundly instinctive to the student 
of Indian religion and is in strict analogy with 
the liistory of many othei lehgious and spiritual 
movements 

3 Hedonistic tenets —The Ynllabhacliaiyans 
have often been called the Epicureans of India, 
and the hiatoiy of their cult can be tiaeed tluough 
stages similai to those which marked the develop 
nieut of Epical ean moials Epicaius started fxom 
a paitioulai view of the constitution of the world. 
On it he based his conception of the siinmium 
boriiim as dretpatfa, heedom from anxiety and 
mental distuibance, but liaving no explicit associa 
tion with gioMsness and sensuality of life. lu the 
hands of his suecessois these featuies soon levealed 
themselves in the coai&est type of hedoiiiMiu — a 
lesult which might have been anticipated from the 
hedonistic loot of the foimdei’s teaching, As of 
Epicuius, &o of Vallabha it may be said that there 
IS no leason to believe that he held the doctrine 
or sanctioned the piactice which by a natural 
process evolved themselves in the teaching of his 
successois His life was not unlike those of the 
othei foundeis of lehgious sects in his time His 
personal activity was tliat of a teachei of religion 
lie made long pilgi images and gathered, through 
the influence acquiied by his life and teaching, 
devoted di&eiples But his teaching contained the 
liedomstic loot tiom which all subsequent evils 
weie to spiing. He too .stalled fioni a specihc 
conception of the i elation of the Supreme Spnit 
to the liiiite spiiit IXis philosophical tenets have 
been tiaced back to the teaching of Vismi SvamT, 
a commentatoi on the texts of the Veda ; Vallabha 
taught that individual liumau s pints were like 
sparks fioiii the Supieme Spirit and, though 
separate, identical in essence with it. 

On this he based his view that asceticism was 
not the WOT by which man should commend him- 
self to God. He maintained that God was not 
to be worslupped by fasting and self-moitiiication, 
that the individual soul was entitled to reierenco 
as a portion of tlie Supreme Soul, and that the 
body wluch enshrined it should be foateied and 
not subjected to the austerities enjoined m ascetic 
sytatems. The Mvay’ which he advocated was 
summed up in the name pvshti-mdvga^ the way 
of eating, aiinkmg, and enjoyment 

It has been already indicated that tiio Vallabha 
oharya cult attached itself to ICri^na, amtdr of 
Vii&nu, and especially to Kpsna in his adolescence, 
Baia Krsna, whose amorous sports with the qqp^Si 
01 cowherd esses, of Mathura, the modern MattiS, 
are the theme of the tenth book of the B/idqa^ata * , 
Fmdna, ,This' book wa^ toufilated fronf jSan^kHt 
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into nijbliaaa. iindei the name of Ptemmqai 
(‘Ooean oi Love ) ItAvas selected by Vallabhri 
chaiya as the foundation of ins system The 
oiiKinal pmiiose of the book was, it is held, to 
&ymholi/e siuiifnal devotion under the (u^uie of 
eaitliiy love , hut m its iiiteipietation by succeed 
ing Mahriuijds of the sect it was oonveited into 
a code of vicious immoiahty, not only srinctionmg, 
but enjoining, the^most ludeons sensuality 

4. Cult of the gruru — The Biddhanta Eahci^ifu, 
ascii bed to Vallabhrichaiya and claimed by him as 
a diioct levelation fiom' God, deals with themes 
of a clillerent older It contains the doctrine of 
the ongin of sin and the mode of its expiation 
It consists of only about a dozen lines in Sanskrit, 
in the couise of which we find a chaiaeteiistic 
suggestion us to the supienie impoitanee of the 
the Gosainji, the mediator between God and 
the ainnei . 

‘The off eung which ha«j (in the llrsti instance) been enjoyed 
by its ownei is not acceptable bv the god of goda Theicfoie, 
in the flist instance, in all doings eveiything should be 
dedK ated * i 

The dedication in the hist instance, here lefeiied 
to, IS that which takes place when the offeiiug is 
made to the qitui^ thiongh whom it leaehea Kisna, 
of whom he is the manitestatiom Of the teixible 
use made of this doctiine evidence is given below 
Another writer of this school is even moie ex- 
plicit in his asseition of the lofty claims of the 
Gostiinji 

‘Whoever holds his fiwt-u and ^rl Thaimiji [the god) to be 
diffeient and distinct shall be born a (nchdna [a kind of bird] 
Whoevei disobcyg the orders of his guru shall go to A^ipatia 
and other (Ueadful hells and lose all rebgiox^ ineiits 

^11 Gokaln(Uh, that fomtli son of Vithalnath 
above leferved to, in his VadiamynTt (‘btectar of 
Piecept’), in his exposition of the 'pushH^mdi qa^ 
dwells with even more piecision on the fate of 
those who disoboy their preceptoia , 

‘ He who getting angry m his heart maligns his g\h it and 
utters harsh teims towards hia guru becomes dumb, and after 
that he bet omea a serpent He is then born a creature of the 
legioti of the vegetalile kingdom, and after that he is boin a 
crcatuie of the legion of the dead As he remembeis Sii 
Bhagavan fgodl, in the same wav he lemembers and repeats 
m hia mind the name of hia guru * ^ 

Another of the book*? of the sect luns iiotm its 
laudation of Sn Gosainji or Vithalnath, the second 
in this dynasty of gurus, 

* He IS possessed of all viitues , he is the very personiflcation 
of the most excellent being, [God) , he v=i all incarnationa* lie 
IS himself the oreatoi of the endless cioies of worlds wherein 
his glory is diffused all over ' ^ 

In the Gurusev&f another pioduoUon in the same 
line, it is said ’ 

* When Hail IGod) 1*5 displeased with any one, the guru saves 
him {the sinner] from the effects of the god’s displeasure 
Therefore a Vai^^oava should serve hia pttraviith hiabodvand 
money The principal gurub are Sn Acnaryaji and wn Gosfimji 
and the whole family called the Yallabha family. The worship 
of the gtn u Js to be petfoimed in the same way as the worbliip 
of God ‘ 5 

This hmh claim made on behalf of the qttric is not 
confined to this one sect The attitude of many 
Hindus towards their chosen gurus ib often marked 
by a similai reveience , the pecnliaiifcy of the claim 
made on behalf of these Vallabhacharya gurus la 
that it la put forth on behalf of a family line, a 
kind of religious dynasty, not of a gtm^ chosen 
in each case by the devotee, hut of one who is set 
over him in virtue of the right of birth and natural 
succession This is q^mte in keeping with the title 
borne by these Mahaiajds and the worldly CfUibi- 
tions With which it ivas associated It may also 

i^%ddMntu liahusya^ quoted Jn MiU, Qf of Mahd7diii$. 
p, 80 1 

' 3 Tract by Hdrtraya, quoted in Hist cf Beet of 

p 

Vaehandmft, quoted In JETief of Beet 0 / p, 82 

i Bdbhasa ]itS* mititkd AstdWmr Tiha, quoted In ui^t, (f 
Beat of p« S'? 

5 Cfunmodt quoted in HWt, of Sett o/Mithd^ djds, p. 


be said to be the loot of all the degoneiacy and 
inoial con up ti on that have made then name and 
tlie name of then sect so nofcoiious. 

5. Initiation rites. — In all Vaianava sects tlieie 
IS a special ceiemony of initiation into the coiii- 
inunity accompanied by the lepotition of a foimula 
expiessmg loveience for eithei Kr&na 01 JEtama, In 
the ValUbhdchaiyan sect this iite may be admini- 
steied at the eaily age of Unee 01 foiii j^ears In 
some paits of India it is pei formed at a somewhat 
latei age A losaiy oi necklace, called kanthvj of 
1U8 beads made of htlsi wood is passed lound the 
neck of the candidate foi initiataon, and he is 
taught the use of the eight-syllabied prayei ‘ St t 
Kjshnah ktianam mitmaf *The blessed ICrsna is 
my lefuge 

Theie is a second initiation called samaipanat 
01 dedication, which, in the case of males, takes 
place in the eleventh or twelfth year, and, in the 
case of females, upon marriage 01 ahoitly befoie it 
This rite is also called Bi aJimasamhandha {* union 
with Biahma’) The formula lepeated on this 
occasion begins with the eight syllabled formula 
of the liist initiation and continues thus 

‘I who am suffeimg the infinite pain and tonnent piodiiced 
by enduring foi a thousand mcasmed years separation from 
Kispa do to the worshipped Kjspa dedicate my body, organs 
of sense, life, heai t and other faculties, and wife, house, family, 
propel ty with my own self , I am thy slave, O * 

Theie IS nothing in this formula that goes much 
beyond the expiessions of devotion that one meets 
with m othei foi ms of Hindu woiship In form it 
does not go beyond the ‘ tan, man, and dhan ’ that 
enters so constantly into the expression of Hindu 
devotion. But the sense in. which this dedication 
was enjoined and accepted by the Vallabhacliaryas 
IS made cleai in a commentaiy on Vallabha’s 
Siddhanta Eahasya The commentatoi, who 
was no other than the celebrated Gokalnabh, the 
grandson of Vallablia, the famous fouxbh son of 
the second qutni, Vithalnath, thus expounds the 
foi mula 

‘Theiefore in the beginning, even befoie ouiaelvea enjojing, 
Wives, Bona, etc, {putrddi includes daughfcera along with sons] 
should be made over because of the expression mtoa vaUu 
{'all things’] occurring m the text Aftei maiiiago, even 
before using her ouraelvos, the nffetmg of her [the wife] should 
be made with n view to her becoming usable {by ourselves] ’ 

6. Sensual practices.— In this conception we 

have the fans et onga of the gross sensuality that 
IS bound up with the lelxgious practices ot this 
sect- The amorous deeds of the adolescent Kjsna, 
who is the object of itswoiship, weie undei stood 
m their literal carnal sense, and union with ICisna 
was sought thiough cainal union with the guru, 
01 religious head, who claimed to be the incarna- 
tion of the god, through whom alone the god was 
accessible to the woishippei It is only when one 
realizes the hold which this interpretation of the 
above-quoted formula of initiation took of the 
blind Yotauca of those gvrus that one can conceive 
the possibility of the debauchery that has so long 
disgraced the lehgious exercises of this community, 
through so many geneiations The husband who 
regards uuth complacence tlie desecration of the 
virtue of hisi if G, the father who consents to the 
violation of his daughtei by these debauched pre- 
tenders to religious sanctity, is obsessed with the 
monstrous delusion that spuitual gam can come 
to him and Ins thiough the sensual indulgence of 
his spiritual guide. The male worshipper is him- 
self eager to submit to any degradation that 
ap;peais to do reverence to these high-priests of 
defilement He drinks with avidity the water that 
has been wrung out of the wet garments of this 
filthy being, eats with relish the remnants of his 
meals, chews over again the supdn (loaf with 
betel-nut) which has been spat out of the mouth 
of this divine guru, , , , 

1 Monier-WUliamB, Brdhmmuw and iBttduUfnA, p 1S6 f. 
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The iiiimoiality of the teinple-woislup fimckly 
■^piead itaeh into the %vholo life oJr the t-onun unity. 
The las mandnli (cainal love uieetuif^) became a 
’ well known institution ui many plates The pm- 
poMo ol these ^athenngb ^\as to le enact the scenes 
of the mytholoj^K al stoiy of Kisna’s aiuoious 
spoitiim ^'ith tlie qojns by the wateis and in the 
woods ot Mathura 

“Doctrines and ]>i notices such as have been de- 
sciihed wcie bound to call loitb, soouci oi iaUn, 
pi olosts horn within the community itself With 
the b[>ieacl of education and othei eiilif<h toning 
inilueiioes some ot the bettei spinU awoke to 
shame and indignation One of these was 
Kaisandas Mulji, a lesidcnt ot Bombay, who in 
186G laised his voice and in the columns of the 
Sutya Fiahdsh (‘ The Liglit ot Tiufch a weekly 
papGi, began to fulminate against the exactions 
and corrupt pisctices of the Vallabhachai^an 
Maliaiajds The Maharajas had at that time 
sa/Ieicd a few bot-backs to their pie tensions 
These fuinishod an oimoitunity to the dissatisfied 
in the community The Mahauijas had begun an 
attack on tlie Bi ah mans, of whose influence with the 
people they appeal to have become jealous. Those 
of then own community who wmie eager to see 
abuses among themselves conected undeitoolc to 
assist the Mahaiaias in their conflict with the 
Biahmans on condition that they would reform 
then own pi actices The Maharaj as, yielding to this 
pi assure, agreed to accept the proposed lefoims, 
which, among other things, demanded the cessation 
ot the adulLeious bohavioui of the Maharajas 
towaids the women of their families, especially in 
the wmtei temple-seivice at four o’clock lu the 
morning, and of the violation of the young giils 
of the commuruty The lefoimers aimed also at 
lelief from the heavy money exactions winch the 
Maharajas knew so well how to levy by means of 
tin eats of then displeasine To these and to some 
other demands of a niinoi chaiactei tlie alaimed 
MaharajfLS gave an unwilling consent, stipulatnig 
that the agieernent should not come into opeiation 
foi a yeai Finthei, the Maharajas had been 
woisted m their attempt to secuie exemption from 
appeaiance in couits ot justice, then obiection to 
appear xn person being due to the idea that it 
would be a dogiadation to them to sit lower than 
a European The High Court of Bombay refused 
to entertain then claim When, during an action, 
a litigant pi o posed to biibpoena the Mahai^jas as 
witnesses, they closed their temples, and their 
followers, who could not take their meals without 
paying the morning adoiation to the Mahaiaj«as 
anil the image, weie kept without, fasting. These 
fasting folioweis wei e released fioin their unhappy 
plight only on thou sub&ciibing a bond which 
pledged them to obey the Mahaiajas and to under- 
take in no circumstances to summon them to a 
conit of justice All this gave rise to a laige 
amount of newspaper cnbieisrn, which tended to 
weaken the piestige of the Mahaiajas. 

In I860 the Mahaiija of Surat Cf^ine to Bombay and, by 
piQBidmt? at the dlatrioution of prizes at the Gujarati Girls* 
Schools, appealed to plaGSbimsoitdn the sulo ol social reform 
Invited to a meeting at which the quetiiiou of the reman lage of 
widow a was to he disoiiisbed, the Maharaja appeared among' 
the opponeula of the su^'-gestert ref mm and apparently gfot the 
worst of It m this pubUo dlsoussion The edllor of the 

then ohallengcd tho SEaliaraja to a disoussion in the 
proas. The Maharaja \ eiililated hia views tbiough the columns 
of the Smdhannamrdhah (’Promoter of our Religion*), a 

? aper published under his palionage The editor of the Batyfa 
replied in an aiticle entitled ’The Pimntivo Religion 
of the Hindus and the Present Heterodox Opiitioiis,* which *5et 
forth the heterodox chamoter of the sect pf the MaharMas In 
the course of this artiole ho made ceitain alleg^ations regarding 
the MahS.i‘a-llls wbje^ became the subject of an action for hbel 
This article appeared ui the j ear 1860 In the following May 
the Mahaiajn tiled an action for libel against the editor and the 
. printer Of tho paper. Tho leading men of the Bha^^ih com- 
muhity, at the instigation of the attempted to 
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mfoifcu* with the oouibc of piatice bv lesolvinff that none of 
the caste, undci pain of es.t omimuucatlon, should ai\c evidence 
ag'ai list the iMahiiaja This uUion on the paitof tlie Itideis of 
(be coiumunity led to a chaige beiii^ brought lu^aiiisb them 
foi conspuaov, on which thev weic found guilty and sentenced 
to heavy tuios The Mahaidjilibtl ( asc enmeon foi lieiumg on 
2t)th Jan lSb2 This cai/vt UUb)a occupied the High Ooiut 
dining 24 sit Imps spread ovei a puiod of 40 days Thirbv 
witnpsses were examined foi the plaintiff and the same nuinbei 
foi Ihe defendant (Kaifaandvs Mulji), some of the liUu being 
men of kainm'* and eminence in tho comnuuutv The case 
excited the most piofound mteiest anxmg the different com 
munitifs m the utj It kd to a complote exposure of the lues 
and piai tices of the Vallabh icluii j an Mahai ajils The verda t 
was in favmu of the defendant on the mun issue of justiiication, 
with costs, find for the plaintiff on the defendnnt’H plea of ‘ not 
Pfuiln without costs With inspect to this paitof the plea the 
Chief Ju&tiGO took the view that a public wntei could not make 
an attack on the chaiatcoi of an individual in his private 
capacity, although he be depiavcrl and an adulterer, and 

besides that die defendant was not justified, without pievious 
knowledge of the plaintiff's misi oiiduct, m puhhbhmg an attack 
on him, although the allegation subsequently turned out to be 
tiue The Puisne Judge, ou the othei hand, lield that the 
article was an attack not on the private ohaiacHn of tho 
plainiift, but on his chaiaoter as a Mahai .xja, oi religious pie- 
ceptor, and that the defendant was quite awaie of the evisting 
piaotices of the sect The issue or the tual was a complete 
success foi the defendant lefoimer, an important vietoiy foi 
the cause for which he stood, and a crushing exposuro of 
licentiousness m the high places of religion 


Many who witne<3sed this tristl moie than fifty 
years ago must have hoped tjmt the death-blow 
had been given to the piestige and to the lioentious 
pi artices of the Valla bhaohSryan Mahaiajas But 
the astounding tact is that the Valiabhacharyan 
Mahal aj as still continue to floiuish. About 
twenty years aftei the trial a Mahaiaja of the 
sect was found guilty of complicity in a mail 
robbery and sentenced at Kaikot to a term ot 
imprisonment One might have expected that 
the entire Vallabhachaiyan comnuinity would 
have been shocked by thi'^ levelation of depiavity 
in a religious leader This aspect of the case seems 
to have affected them little The sentence to 
impiisonment moved the community on otlici and 
quite differ ent grounds They weie stixcken with 
lioiroi at tlie thought of the dangei to the caste of 
then Mahaiaja that was mvon^ed m his being 
condemned to eat the prison food Leading 
meichants m Bombay oiganized a meeting at which 
it was resolved to petition the Government to relax 
the piison lules in favom of this sacred peisonage ! 
ISTeedless to say, their petition vas unheeded 
Probably in no other countiy than India would it 
have been possible for any system to sm vive such 


expobui’e 

This episode in the iustoiy of the Valialdu 
charyas has been iiauaied hoie for these reasons, 
that it led to the full disclosure of the real charactei 
of the teaching of this sect and of the width of the 
gulf which lies between moiahty and religion in 
the eunent conceptions of multitudes of the people 
of India, and that it also illustrates the powerleas- 
ness of public opinion, as it exists in India, to 
grapple wuth social customs that rest on religious 
sanctions having their loots deep down in the 
amoiphous soil that is the pioduct of ages of 
pantiiei&tic thinking 


LiTKitA^fuaB —A dear stalouieiifc of place of the yallabha- 
ohrtryaiis is contami.d lu M Mouier Williams, 
awi koiKlon, 1891 A very full hiefcoiy of the sect, 

with a detailed account of the Maharajft' Uhei ca^^e, wnll be 
found m a /Zisf, of th^ Sect of o) Vmabhach&'ivm 

in IF. India^ London, 1866 The chief authority of the sect is 
Mdgavata the tenth took of ^hioh, contammg 

the history^ oi Krsiga, was ttandated intfO Brlbha^a with the 
title Pt&ms&gdr (‘Ocean of Love*) Among the books of the 
sect are the toUowingt the Bhagamt 'llm Subodhmt the 


Qi oommeiU'acy on ene v vwin 

Werehip *), Vwahiia JBkaUi mdhmita Vivrti (a cosmnehtary 
by Gokaluflth on the above ^iddhdnta Mcclmsya, the Work of 
his grandfftthor), the ' Pr^vuna TiM by 

llariwava, the v%thaUoM-rotmi>im)m», and nutuetoua minor 
txacte in Sansknt aecnhed to the chief foundeiS of the sect. 

, . • JD, KiVGKHlVTAsr. 
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VALUE.— j. The nature of value —Value \s 
one of the Li“.t ot the gieat plulo-^ophic topif'S 
to have leceiverl leoognitioii, and e\en now the 
Enc^jclopcsdui Buiannmt lui^ an aiUdo only on 
economic value Its dweoveiy Avas piubably the 
gie.itost pIiitMOphic aclueveriitiiit ot the lOtli oent > 
Imt opinions outlie subject aie not yet ciyfefc.illi?ti(l, 
and it IS still one of tlie %io\\uin> points of pliilo- 
suphy and one uhv^U seems hkoly to oveishndow 
oldei isuies Re(le\ion at pie-^cntconinnuilv suits 
fioin the antithesis of U.tcf and * value, Lind the 
difleieiice between tlie staTidpoints of ‘ de^on}jt]on ’ 
and ‘ appieciatiorU tt is widely held tii.it con- 
scionsnes'5 of v.ilue dillei^ m Kind from (‘onseioiis- 
ness ot fad. Ifc is posteiioi to the laitei, and 
icpiesents a reactiun upon fact Ifc is an attitude 
as'^auied towauls tact, a Aveinlung of fact in i ela- 
tion to an agent, and liis feelings, desires, inteieds, 
puipo^'es, needs, and acts, and it expic^ses Ins 
appieiiation (aiipiobation) oi lepiobatiou {dopie- 
eni{Lon)of it in (Ins idation It follows (1) that 
a certain sulijeetivity, oi, hcfcfcei, a relation to 
IJOisouahly, is iiilieieut m all values, [2] fch.ifc 
values aiise out of the mnul’b piaclical attitude, 
when it leacts upon stimulation, and tliafc toi a 
purely theoiefcic oi contemplative view no values 
AVouId exi*^l, (3) tliafc values aie .something bu[)ei- 
added upon the othei qua lilies ot olijeels by fcUe 
mind, in ouler to exjuess then relation to its 
puiposo and acts, and do not inheie in objects 
pci se Indeed they seoui to be even moie sub- 
jedive, vanable, and poi-ional than the * secondaiy ' 
qualities of objects, and hence aie often called 
‘teituuy’ qualities Neveitlicless thov ai'e nlso 
objeitihud and piojetted into objects, when these 
aie legaided as valuable objectively and po ie, 
01 when the * validity’ of actual valuations and 
of existing values ih called in question Hence 
‘bupeipeisonaL or *ovei imliviilual,’ and even 
‘eternal’ and ‘absolute,’ values aie lecognized by 
m.in^ pliilosopheis Mm eovei, tiie genesis of values 
and then lolatums to the objects of desire to which 
they lefoi, to the value feelings which acconijiany 
them, and the valuntton-p} oce^hes and vahie- 
judgnienfcs by which they aie leached, instigate 
to a numhei ot psychological inqunies, while t!ieu 
validity Huses the deepest questions of episfcerno 
logy, metapiiybics, and lelmion All the questions 
laised, uioieovei, aie coinjilex and contentious, and 
have had a lusfcoiy which it is not easy to unravel 
2 The history of the notion — Historically the 
iinjioi lance of the piublem ot value has been le- 
eogni7ed veiy slowly, gmdnally, and grudgingly, 
and, moieovei, its philosophic history is obscuie, 
no early jihilosuphy having made it ciential, oi 
oven expiessly consideied it. In the light of 
subsequent developments, howevoi, ive nuiy tiace 
its euioigence to the PLifconiodoctiine {in Iiep%thho, 
VI ) of the Idea of Good, "When Plato conceived 
the Good as the cu1inn)<ition of the Ideal woiUl 
and as the punciple which wgs to unify, syste- 
mati55o, and oiganize all the other “foims,* he was 
really putting ‘ value’ above ‘ being,’ f onceiv mg it as 
the supieme piinoiple of explanation, and express- 
ing the bame thought as Lotze, when he decUued 
that the beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
I’m he was pioposing to view all being teleologic- 
ally, and to nnvke its relation to a *good’ or end 
(an efclucal notion) esbontial to its being. This 
wfta to athrm not only the objective validity of 
the Horti ary'’ qualities, but also their supremacy 
ovei the ofcheis Plato, howevei, did not himself 
develop, this ime of reflexion, noi succeed m m-* 
cluciiig philosophers in geneial to investigate the 
problem of values To the rnoie naturalistic they 
seemed all too human to he atfcnbatod to ultimate 
reality. ^ Bpinoza’s wholesale repudiation of their 
objectivity, at the ehd Of bk. i. of his Ethio^ is 


tyjHcal m ihis lespocb The modern de\ elojmients 
of the subjPft jnoeced lioin Kant, who, however, 
ccnie upon it i ithei inculcu tally at the end of his 
philoboj)hic uueei, and ajqneliended its signilicaat e 
veiy impel iectly ivani’^ jihilusophiznie bad endtd 
in the ttieoietie impfOiSe fcliat ceitam vitally c-^son 
tial hehof‘ (in God, fieedoni, and inuiioitahfcy) 
could nut be scientdually juslilied Yet they 
had to be piesnj)j>Ohcd, he beheied, foi jiuijioses 
of .iction , / c , lo caiiy on hie it was nocos^aiy to 
ict os tj they weic tine Ho devised thciefoie the 
notion of a pKulital populate, wliith wis to bo 
pun tically imjxualive Avitliout being thcoiLlually 
(ogtiit, atlaelimg it to the Moial Law of uncou- 
diiiuual ofiliuation, and endowing it with objo'ds 
of ‘ faith,’ Aviuch Aveie to be caiulully distinguished 
fujin o])ject-> of l\:nuwled‘''c He tlius O'^tablislicd 
(1) it dintli jui hetw Ok n faith and Knowledge whioli 
h/id ohvmus iiitoac'-fc foi theology, and (2) asupiem- 
aev of the puutual o\oi the thooitfcic leasou, 
Avhich was niuie tiuitful, because Iomm naive, than 
idalo’s 'rin3 lattei lesult fcouded to laise ‘values’ 
above *fa<.ts,’ though the foiinei at lii-jt masked 
this consoqueuce, and it tO(*k sulisequeut philo- 
sophy a long time to ovei come the Kantian dualism 
Both, however, weie jirohhc of fiuthei develop- 
ments, diveigenfc fiom the main line of post- 
Kantian sjieculafcion, which \\ as too m(tllectuahsUc 
to notice that, just as the exi-^tence of tact must 
he conditioned foi us by oui Knowdedge, so om 
knowledge must in tiiiii be conditioned by tmr 
inteiests and tlie pi owpeetive value ot the objects 
of om cognitive endeavoius P''oi a long time the 
investigation of value Avas earned on only in 
Gcimany, and ev^en tlioie piogiess was slow. The 
lirst (juobably) to see that lune was a new problem 
waB F K Beneke (1797-1854), the only enipiiical 
psjadiologiBt among the Geirnan pliilosopheis of 
his time, and hence a victim of Hegcd’siutoloiaiue 
Aheady in his G-r nntUcqunrj t.\ir dn 

(1821) he sees that, if the science of niuials is 
jnactical, the notion ot value lies at the loot of it 
He lays it down that the value which vve attribute 
to a thing IS delei mined by the plea'.uie which ifc 
has excited in us, and lie innkes the whole of 
ethics depend on feelings of value In his Grand- 
liman das natuilnlmn H'lptams dti prnktmhcn 
Philosophie (1837-40) he makes it rnoie explicit 
that valuations aiise m tlie mind as leactioiis 
upon stimulations and dejuessions juotliiced by 
the things of the external vvoi Id, distinguishes 
between .suhieotivo and objei fcivo valuation { Wcit- 
(jabumpi and tiaces the giovvLii of ' disposK ions’ 
to value and to de&iie K U Lut/e (1817-81) 
levived the Platonic idea that good lanks above 
being, wanting metajihysic to show that what 
oitqhi to be comlitions what is {Mataphipnl of 
1841), and that ‘Natmoib diiected to the acconi- 
phblnuent of Good,’^ and iuteipieted the ‘onto- 
logical’ pi oof of the existeiico of God as meaning 
that the totality of value cannot he utteily divoiced 
from exLSfence In the endeavoui to vindicate 
value he bad the sympathy of hi^^ theological 
colleague at Gottingen, AUuecht Hitsclil (1822- 
89), who agiees with him that the facts ot concrete 
expeuence arc fche souice of our genoial notions, 
and not, as Platonism has always hold, pale le* 
flexions of ihelattef. Hence peisonal experience 
IS nofc deduexble fioni meiaj[)hybics, but we ^ 
Hitachi, howevei, ataited lathei fioin the Kantian 
dualism of faith and knowledge and biiod to diilei- 
entiafce them still fuifclier. Faith lie equipped 
wifcli distinct objeel/S, those of religion — an inde- 
pendent method, which ifc shared, with ethics and 
lestlieticb— distinct from fcliat of metaphysics and 
, science, and foimiilafced m value-judgments, difler- 

31 wocomus^, ISnfic. tk, ^Idinbmgh, 1894, k SOO 
2 Theologie unxi M^iaphys^ky noun^ 18Hi, pp. JIShIO. 
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eut in kiml fioni theoioUciil iinl^anents, t]io\iL,li 
equally ciiM])Ie of voliditv aiul ooUnmtv It was 
theieioie to iiuvoustiu.' tho o eutuil ni<\iuinL» oi 
lelu'iuUM .idiiinatioiis to tal.o IIksu as evtne^siou-. 
OI tl^eoiuiv iusioht lailiei than ot luoi.U trust 
It is iiiaiiily" to Uit elil that is due tho cuiient 
antilhf us hotw ecu \ aluti judgments and jiuLuiouU 
oi tad, f'lid tho attonipl lo lei^aid the sdouces as 
dillount in kind a(M‘outmf^ as they use Uio one oi 
the ofhoi Ililsf 111 , liowevei, icoo^in/od that this 
sep.iiaJiou could not be le.illy earned tiaougli 
Fie oli.oi VOS 

‘All eonUnnoiig cotynition ot the things whieh e\citc <=5011^41 
tion IS not onU acoompaniLtl hul al o jjfnuicd IcdSng’ 
(pit asm e pain, a induatoi of valiiG ioi *-011, way of en 
IjanccMiK nt ot inlubnum), and ‘ in so tu as aLluttion la noces 
sii\ toattiin the end of knowledge, \m 11 bcooines the vehicle 
of the pm pose of c\att cognition , the pio\iumte motive of 
will, bowevti, IS tednig, as e>pitssing thit a thing or an 
activdv IS woith ilLMiing Value judgments theretoie aie 
what dctenniiK all connected knowledge of the worhl, even 
when It IS < allied out in tlie most ohjective fashion Attention 
dmim> cieidifu ohsuvation alw'ajs deeliies that biuh 
knovvlcdgo has a \ alue for hun who e\oicibej it ' 1 

Tins seems to lendei all theoietio judgments de- 

endent oil, and suhoidiiiate to, vulue-judgments , 

ut Ititschl dibtiniiiiishes boUveen eoncomitant 
and nulepeiideiit value judgments In the sciences 
v<ihie judotiieiits accompany the theoietic, wheieas 
‘uidejiendenfc value-iudgments aie all cognitions of 
nioiai ends 01 impediments Iheieto in so lar as they 
excite inoial pie ismeoi displeasuie, 01 oLheiwi&e set 
the will in motion to appiopnate goods 01 to waid 
oti evils " The leligions al ao axe composed of such 
independent value- judgments expiessmg man’s 
attitude towauis the woild Fiom Eitschl’s posi- 
tion it was easy to pass to that ot W Windelband 
{1S4S-1015), who, while shaiply distinguishing 
between judgments and evaluations 01 juilgments 
about judgments (Eew/ 176 a), emphasued that 
the lattei aie involved m oveiy judgment in that 
it afhims 01 denies, aiJpioves or disapmovos 
Logic, theiefoie, becomes a science ot values, a 
thud noimative science, along -with ethics and 
sesthctics, and like them aims at the diseoveiy of 
univei^ally valid ‘noims* Lliiloaophy becomes 
thecutual study of the umveisally valid values, 
then lecognition its duty and its aiia> Windel- 
band was followed by H llickcit® and H Munstei- 
beig {18(i3-l0l0) ^ The Austnan schools of C von 
Khicnfels {186U- ) and A Meiuong (1853-1920) 

devote themselves to the disciission ot tlie objects 
and soits of values, and their 1 elation to desiie 
and will, the lawss of tho valuation process, and 
the accompanying feelings, and ajiply to all value*- 
the economic law of max gin al utility The rise 
of pessimism and the inlLuent^e of Schopenhauei 
(1788-1800), by laising the question of the value 
of life as a whole, emphasized the importance of 
values F W. Nietzsche (1814-1900) eflcctivcly 
diow attention to the tiansfeimatioiis of values, 
and set himself, befoie he went mad, to biinc- 
about a nransvaluation ’ {JJmioertwiUj) of all the 
accepted valuer. Joeiah Boyoe (1818-1917) ac- 
climatized the distinction between appieciation and 
desciiption m the English-speaking woild with hiH 
B'pirit of Moda^rm. PKilosofhy (1892), and since then 
theie has been a good deal of (rather unsystem- 
atic) discussion of the problems of value, especially 
in Araeiica, though the intcllectualistic mas of 
the dominant idealism ^ has been untavourabie to 
it The pragmatists, however, wexe glad to re- 
cognize the pieseneo of valuations in cognitive 
processes, as a pi oof of the fictitious naturp of 
"puie* thought and ‘absolute^ truth, They om- 

olmsthcfi^ Tf elite von dei Meohtfertumnff md Far- 
aohnung^, Bonn, 1&05~1OOO, 111 104 f , 1 ng* ti., tOOO, 

» PrdhHiimi Freibiug i Br , 1884 

5 Der Gegenstetnd det rnbiUgen, 

4 The Mmi-al Boston arid Bondon, tOOS , * > 


phasi/c the human, pniposivo, and peiooiuiL chai 
ncbci of valiie, toad toicgouiall \ allies as relative, 
luiuiniily to Uib pauiciiLii sjtuaiion which is 
Vrdued, and dec hue the exisUiice and elhcacy ot 
valm 1 iu bo pi un, mnpincul fails 

3 Sorts jiid ciitciia of value — As the lesult of 
this hi*,toiical development it isgeneially admitted 
tliat distinct gqiccics ot value exist, thoujih theie 
IS no agieerueiit as to what they aie liowevei, 
it IS cJe<ii that soveial sciences have been special- 
ized to tatuily thorn Tliua (1) Cioriomic value has 
long been letogm/ed as a fundamental notion of 
political etonomy, which, evei biiice A^ilain Smith, 
has divided it into vnliie in use, t a the utility of 
olijects foi human pux poses, 01 , as ,1 iS Mill said, 
then ^capacity to satisfy a deaiie 01 seive a 
iiurpose,’ and value in evchange, i e then [lowei 
to induce 01 compel pioople to pay (other valuables) 
foi tho use oi thorn The foimei is simply teleo- 
logical value, which refeis to the 1 elation ol means 
and end , the lattei aiisos when an object is not 
only Useful Imt also dilhcult to piocuie, and is the 
special Gonceiu of economics {q v ) 

(2) That deals with values is also agieed, 

though thoie is* much dispute as to what the 
speciho ethical values aie and how they aie 
1 elated, 

(3) JEstlietic values me also beyond dispute 

(4) Flc<tsure‘ must be regarded as a positive and 
pcun (unpleasantness) as a negative value, eince 
even the most ascetic do not leally succeed in 
holding that pleasuxe is, 01 in denying that pam 
IS, as such bad The opposite doctiine, that all 
values aie ultimately leduoihle to pleasme-jiain, 
IB commoner, bub need not disturb the classifiea 
tion oi values, Foi, even if the question whethei 
objects aio valuable because they give pleasuie 01 
give pleasuic beiause tliey aie desired (valued) 
woie decided m favour of the foimei alternative, 
it would still bo tiue that the othei values aie at 
least relatively independent. Consciousness of 
value does not duectly imply consciousness of 
pleasuie-pam, noi vaiy concomitantly with it, 
6 <7 , in conscious wiongdoing an ethical value 
which la felt not as pleasant, but as painful, is 
ueveitholebs lecognized Siimlaily the .esthetic 
value of a woik of ait may he lecogiiized, wdncli 
is yet dfeclaied to giv^e no pleasure ami to leave the 
apccUtoi ‘ cold ’ 

( 6 ) It has been mentioned that, accoiding to the 
school ot Hitschl, the objects of the laltgious con- 
sciousness are leally values, and aihimatioiis about 
them aie essentially value judgmentB, And, 
though othei theologians dissent fiom it, this view 
gets considei able suppoit both from the psychology 
of religion, which interpiets religious beliefs as 
expiessions ot spiritual needs, and from eveiy 
theological admission that faith, as well as leason, 
IB opeiativein the appiehenaioii of leligious tiuth. 

( 6 ) There are good leasous for recognizing ihe 

distinctiveness of hhologioal 01 values 

For ^ 103 /- are capable of objective scientific study, 
and cannot bo sunply represented, as Herbeit 
Spencer thought, bj the hedonic values, ideasui cs 
aie not always conducive to life, nor aie all pains 
evil The relations of survival to plea.sme pain 
are comxdex j so ai© its relations to the ethical 
values, as is vividly biouglit out by the ethics of 
pessimism. Moieovei, the survival-values enter 
into all other . values * tlie vglue of every being, 
belief, and institution is affected by its suivival 
value — between the limits of such a Idgh dogfeo 
of positive value as' to compel univeisal assent 
and so high a negative value as to entail complet(J 
extinction and universal repiohation. 

(7) Seveial schools of pluioaophy hold that logic 
is ihe seicftce of cQgmtim vaihos, and that truth is 
the^ positive, err, or the negative, value 1 ,^and this 
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Ueatmenfc n often implied also where it is not 
avowed It would seem to lie home out l)y the 
iai leachiui* analogy between logic, ethica, and 
aBsthetics ‘nouaative’ scieiicea, and pioved by 
the contoinufcv of logic with the ciiteiia geneially 
used to distinguish values 

As ciiteiia two piimaiy oppositions appear to be 
used (1) that between evistence and value, tlie 
‘is’ and the ‘oiiglfb’ Even though theie aie m 
man naUiial tendencies to appiove of what has 
succeeded in establishing itself, and to bimg into 
being what is consideicd woi thy of being — t e both 
to lealue ideals and to idealize the actual — theie 
remains a consideuible discrepancy between the 
existent and the valuable It cannot (ordinal ily) 
be argued that, because a thing exists, it is valu- 
able, or that, because it is valuable, it must exist 
What is need not be what ouglit to be, noi need 
wliat ought to be exist Hence the Maws’ ot a 
science ol values aie not natuial unifoi unties, but 
‘norms,’ ^ e. pieeepts oi inipeiatives , thej formu- 
late not what actually does happen, but what 
ought to happen ‘noiinally,’ ^ e, it the peisuns 
concerned lecogmzo and submit to the oidoi piopci 
to the subject 

(2) Values appeal to bo positive and negative 
As the> expiesh the attitude of a subject to an 
object, they indicate the acceptance oi i ejection, 
puisuit 01 avoidance, of the foimei, the atti active- 
nesa oi repulsiveness of the lattei They oceux 
theiefoie in couples of antithetical predicates, 
both admitting of degxees of intonsity. Hence 
values may compensate, cancel, oi neutialize each 
other, and the final value of an object may vary 
aecoiding to the balance between its positive and 
negative value, oi become piactically 7iil A state 
of consoiousnesb which is ‘neutial,’ and an object 
which i& ‘ inditleient,’ aie cases of such zeio values 

(3) All values are disputable They involve a 
relation to a valuei whose valuation need not be 
correct, and need not be accepted. The allegation 
of a value, theioforo, is not etmivalent to its valid- 
ity All values are to be understood as piimaiily 
claims to value, which may be allowed, disallowed, 
01 revel ‘^ed, when other values are considered In 
some cases such reveisal is normal thus, if A and 
B aie enemies or have opposite interests, what is 
* good ’ for A is normally ‘ bad ’ for H, and vice 
versa. 

With the aid of these onteiia the following kinds 
of value can now be enumeiatod. (1) Hedonic 
values are the pleasant (pobxtive) and the un- 
pleasant 01 painful (negative), (2) MUlieiie values 
are the beautiful (positive) and the ugly (negative) | 
also the attractive -repulsive, the httingumpiopei*, 
the noble-vulgai, the elegant- coarse, and many 
others. {3} Utihty values are the good (positive) 
and the bad (negative); also the usoful-nseloss 
These last, though they properly have leference 
to the lelatioii of moans and ends (‘the pood’), 
naturally pass over into ethics, wdien this scxencc !■=> 
conceived ‘ teleologically/ i e. as the science of the 
final end or supreme good (4) 0 bliei ethical values, 
relative to other conceptions of ethics, are marked 
by the oppositions of ‘good’ and ‘evil/ Might’ 
and ‘wiong,’ ‘ought’ and ‘ought not’ ‘Good’ 
and ‘bad’ seem sometimes to be used ab'bolutcly 
in ethics, but this usage hardly proves the exist- 
ence of ‘ absolute ’ values On elosei inspection, 
the meaning is seen to be good or bad for the 
ethical end, however that is conceived, (5) 
Bchgious conceptions reveal then cliaiacter as 
values by the fieguency of such dualistio anti- 
theses as God-devil, $,^lvaUon-damnation, election- 
repiobation, holy-sihfiil, sacied-profane ; also by 
the frequency with which religious arguments turn 
out to be postulates of faith, (6) Logic falls into 
hue With the values Hime’ and ‘false,’ ‘tiu^h’ 


and ‘eiioi ’ These also claim to be abbolute, but 
whetliei what is lieheved tuie is bo may be disputed, 
jubt as whether what is believed goo<l, or iiglit, 
01 beautiful, oi valuable, oi conducive to siuvival 
actually has the value w Inch it clauiib Even wliat 
lb felt as plcabaiit is not always coiKodeil to be a 
‘ tiue ’ pleasuie, nui is eveiy ‘ iiuagiiiaiy ’ pain baid 
to be Meal ’ This ilhistiates also a fuithei conlii- 
matxon ot the whole doctiine, that the vaiious 
value-piedicates are fieel)' tiansfeiable tiom one 
species of value to anothci 

4 Value and fact — Tlie lecognition of logic as 
a .science of values entaiE a ladical ic vision ol tlie 
antitheses between iact and value, existence and 
value, the ‘bheoiebic’ and the ‘piactical ’ It all 
‘ tiuths’ aie values, theie can be no absolute separa- 
tion of tlie piactical, the spheie of values, from the 
theoietic, the spheie ot tacts Facts, being the 
objects ot truths, must all imply values, and it 
must be vain to seaich for any existence which is 
wholly flee iiom valuations Now this is piecisely 
what histoiy shows (1) The scaich for ‘tiue 
leality’ in puie and unadulleialcd ‘fact,’ uncon- 
taniinated by any work of the mind, m an uncon- 
ditional datum winch has meiely to be lecognizecl, 
has always been vain Only the moral to be diawn 
is not, as idealism supposes, that leahty ib the 
vvoik of *puie thought ’ The thought which can- 
not bo looted out is a valuing thought, which is 
aiming at ends and selecting means, and accepting, 
1 ejecting, and vaiiously manipulating the data 
presented to it in the whole process of Mecogiuzing’ 
reality. Thus the absolute antithesis between fact 
and value collapses, because fact without value 
cannot be found (2) The veiy fact that it is 
considered so desirable to find it pioves that it is 
impossible to do so. For the impox tance attiibuted 
to the discovery of fact, and the eulogistic sense 
m which ‘ reality ’ is opposed to ‘ appearance ’ or 
‘illusion/ aie> m fact, values. This comes out 
especially m doctrines about the ‘degiees of real- 
ity,’ which are plamly degiees of value, or about 
the distinction between ‘leality’ and ‘existence.’ 
(3) It IS not psychologically possible to reach any 
‘ fact,’ except by a piocess permeated throughout 
by values, viz. a puiposive endeavour to attain an 
end (‘f^ood’) by a choice of the Might’ means, 
which implies selective attention, preferences foi 
what seems valuable* and the mnuenee of con- 
comitant value-feelings and of a vanety of pre- 
judices and forms of bias. (4) Lastly, it seems a 
conclusive logical reason for holding that eveiy 
‘fact’ alleged must contain a latent value, that it 
claims not only to be ‘ tiue’ but also implicitly to 
be better than any other judgment it was possible 
to make under the oncumstances Its maker was 
probably aware of this, and consciously jwefeiied 
it to all alternatives that oocuned to him , but, 
even where lie did not think of any, they lemam 
logic£^.liy conceivable, and hence the actual judg- 
ment is only justifiable by its logical claim to be 
the best* feence the value-relation and attitude 
can never be exadicated from even the merest and 
most stubborn ‘ fact.’ 

Nor, conveisely, can a recognition of fact be 
wholly eliminated fiom knowledge. Pure value 
exists as little as pure fact. It would be pule 
fancy oi sheoi postulation, and neither fancies nor 
postulates are elaboiated without regard to fact 
They are made to be realized, and, when they are 
recognized as impossible, tlieh value is destioyed 
or impaired. It is said to be ‘ no use’ to postulate 
the impossible or to cherish uiteily unrealizable 
ideals. This recognition of fact, however, is always 
lelative to the existing state of knowledge, and 
may be modified as knowledge grows Ilnowers 
are often consdous of this, and assume their facts 
for the purposes of ,an inquiry oi a science, hypo- • 
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Llietically and es.poiimentally Hence it la not to 
bo fciiippoMcd tlitit vviiiit la kiken as tact, and foiin- 
ally IS lact,’ must lemain so It may tuui out to 
be only a jnethotlulogu ally oonveiiiont ‘ iictiou ' 
Tn ^eiicial it may bo concluded that, since v.iliies 
inlioio ill all the ‘ fac ts ' that aie i oco<pii/ed as such, 
they aie themselves facts, and that the antithesis 
between values and tacts cannot be made absolute 
Values aie not simply foitnitoiis and giatuitous 
additions to tacts, wduch aie ineiely sub]cctive 
and should he eliminated by stud stience, but aie 
essential to cognitive piocess and compatible with 
any soit and degiee of ohiectivity Pacts too aio 
ahvaysieactions — upon juioi facts— and aie genei- 
afced by their evaluation, and, moieovei, these 
piioi facts ma^ have been ineiely hypothetical coii- 
btiuets lecom mended by then piospective value 

5. Value and existence. — It wmuld seem to follow 
hoiii the relations between value and fact that 
values c.uinot be denied existence in any woxld 
that can exist foi man, and this m sevcial senses 
(1) They aie opeiative in and on human minds, 
and lind ex pi ession m human acts and embodiment 
m human institutions , (2) they can occur in, <and 
1 datively to, any universe of diction, however 
fanciful , (3) hence also in ideals and hctions, both 
of which aie sometimes said to be incapable of leal 
existence, and cited as objections to the connexion 
of values with existence. But both must be so 
related to leal existence as to be applicable to 
it and to conduce to its successful manipulation. 
Otherwise they become false ideals and futile 
fictions Also an ideal which is lecogni/ed as 
impossible appears to lose pro tanto its obhgatoii- 
ne&s and puwei of attiaowon * Ultra posse nemo 
obhgatui ’ 

AVhether it is possible to infer the existence of a 
valuable object from a recognition of its value 
alone is a (Question of gieat importance foi leligion 
For the objects of the leligious consciousness appeal 
to be largely 01 wdiolly of this kind, and the 
leligioub ‘pi oofs* of then existence to be ultiim 
ately such infeiences They aie, moieover, 
stubbornly peisi&ted. m, in spite of the piotests 
of common sense against then validity, and have 
an im})oitant function also in the otliei sciences, 
in which they aie not lecogiuzed so openly, but 
masqueiade as ‘ axioms ’ and ‘ a prion tiuths * In 
discussing then m its geneiahty this infeience flora 
value to existence, we should reineuibei that all 
values aie initially claims, which may fail of 
validation , hence it will haidly seem valid to lest 
the reality of the valuable objects on what may be 
an unsound claim, viz on the demand for them 
alone, unsuppoited and unconhimed by expeiienoe, 
Logically they aie to stait with nothing but postu- 
lates It may be lemtimate to take them as 
methodological piineiples, but even then they must 
be regaided as hypotheses to be assumed expen 
mentally, until they have adequately approved 
and veiified themselves by their applications to the 
actual pioblems which they concern. Foi example, 
it may be legitimate to extract from the actual 
inirsuit of ends and of happmeas by men the 
methodological assumptions that all things are to 
be regarded tending towards a .supieme all- 
embiacmg end and towards univeisal happiness ; 
but can it be maintained that ther&fore such an 
end IS actually operative, or that perfect happi- 
ness {^.e. everlasting and unalloyed pleasure unac- 
companied by pam) is possible? To justify such 
xnfeienoes two furthei assumptions would seem to 
be reouaed, viz that the whole o£ reality is con- 
formable with human nature, and bound to satisfy 
its demands. How these assumptions, tradition- 
ally described as the axiom of the ultimate ration- 
ality of existence, are evidently themselves nothing 
but values for which existence postulated;, and; 


it they me to be admitted as axiomatic tiuths on 
Ihoii owra cissniance, it is dilhcult to see what 
liimts can he sot to the postulutioii of oh|Octsol 
(lesiic Even as it i^, lu el hodu logical postulates 
aic given gieat, and poihaps undue, facilities in 
vpiilying themselves, because, so long as they wmiK 
at all, then failiiies can always be .isciibed to the 
impel fection of oiu knowledge, and so aio not 
counted against them Thus nothing shoit of 
total taihue to pi edict the couiseol events need 
lead us to abandon the postulate of then ‘ causal 
connexion ’ PI(*rit e the testing of a value postulate 
always, in a seime, presuppohes its tiiith—tliough 
not in any sense that makes tins piesupposition 
alone a sulUcieiit leason foi legaiding it as 
absolutely ti ue , still it is bettei to get a postn 
bated value confiimed by cxpoiienoe than to accept 
the meie lecogiution of value as an adequate 
guaiantee of its existence What kinds and 
ainouiita of expeiimental coiihi motion are to be 
considtiied adequate to veiity the existence of 
postulated objects of value wull nabui ally depend 
on the fepecihc subject-matter, and, as in addition 
the vaiious values sought and got need not be in 
harmony with each otlioi, and some may pnefer 
one soit and otheis another, and as, moieovei, the 
1 elevance of some of the values found to the exist 
enees to be proved may bo called in question, 
opinions will piobably long continue to dilfei on 
these mattoife 

6 Value and validity — It follows from the 
above that the tiansition fiom value to validity is 
by no means a mattoi of course, though this is 
often assumed, both as legaids ethical and as 
zegaids logical values In both case*3 the motive 
IS the diliiculty of validating value claims, which 
18 a long, and indeed theoretically an unending, 
piocesa Hence the temptation to allege abbolute 
and btilf-pioving values which aie mdependenb of 
then woiking in expeiience The absolute values 
alleged, liowevei, aie only foimai claims, as comes 
out very clearly m Hants's account of the absolute 
value of peisoruiiity and of the ‘law’ of duty 
The declaiation that eveiy person should he treated 
as an end in himself is meiely a lecognition of the 
foimal claim that eveij^ peisou malces to be so 
tieated (even though he never is so treated, and 
apparently could not be, m the actual order of 
things), which may serve aa a dehmUon of person 
ahby , while tlie ilioral ‘ law,’ that duty should be 
unconditionally fullilled, is meiely a paiaphrase of 
the oliiigatoiineas of the ought- value , in neither 
case IS any light throwm on the questions liow> 
concietely, any one should be tieated, or what, 
conciebely, bis ‘duties’ aie. Similarly eveiy 
judgment foimally claiuife to be true, absolutely 
and unconditionally, and, as it mentions no re “.trio- 
tions to its claim, it may be ^aid to be ffo ; but, as 
this is so, however false a judgment may turn out 
to be, it establishes no piesumpition m favour of 
its leal tiuth Thus it is quite possible, and 
indeed necessary, to mquiie whether the values 
claimed aie leally possessed, and to question the 
validity of the values actually recognized. This 
indeed is one of the chief ooeitpations of a ciitical 
philosophy. It means that the problem of value 
occurs also in the sphere of values j the antithesis 
0! ‘ought’ and ‘is/ which was supposed to difter- 
entiate value and fact, aiises again ov’er the value 
of values, when they are taken as facts for the 
purpo&o ol assessing their value. The explanation 
perhaps is th^t erior and failure aie possible in all 
human operations, and henee also m the estima- 
tion of values. The values which aro claimed are 
subject to revision and conection, and; if it i» 
decided that they are, but ought not to be, ihey 
can be called Aiiher ‘falise* or ‘wroixg^) for ft 
iS'fiintrinsiCaHy as legitimate to- use the value-' 
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predieateR of k*gic an those of ethics to doaeribe 
Lheir laihue 

diihculty oi dct(iiiuiiunj.i; the profdso con.- 
Tiexit>u bv.fA\eui value and validity is, however, 
hugely due to the obscurity of the notion ot validity 
it^eli. We are aecnHtouied to regaul vainlity at 
liist as an alisolule and (theoieLieally) unquestioii- 
able degiee oi value, and to illustrate it Ironi the 
ideal \aliddy of lo^ie and of etliics. On examina- 
tion, howevei, this sense of validity appears to he 
merely iounal, and to be nugatoiy oi null as a 
gu.irantee of real value. Foi m both these science'^ 
the valid and the valualde tall apait. Neither is 
the valuable necessarily valid, nor is tlie valid 
necessaiily valuable Kveiy moral order makes 
extensive use of infeiior moral motives; every 
science u^es piobahle but invalid reasonings 
Whether the ideal validity is ever reached, or 
would be valuable if it Avere, seems more than 
tloiiblful. Hence it seems proper to reduce the 
meaning of vjilidiiy to a high, or geneially lecog- 
lUJied and piacticafly indispiiinble, degree of value, 
and to nmke value determine validity, and not 
validity value. 

7. Value and valuation. — If value is conferred 
upon an object hy a peisonal attitude towards it, 
It is deal tiiat all objects can be valued by being 
inchided in a valuiilion-proeefes. Many objects, 
however, are so vaiiously valued according to cir- 
ciinistances, or are so raiely important enough to 
be valued at all, th.it they aie c<mceived as neutral 
or imliherenL per se So it is only if an object is 
constantly valued in a particular way that its value 
adheres to it and it comes to seem intrinsically^ 
v’aluable For it then emancipates itself from the 
lersonal valuation and makes its valuation look 
ike a mei e recognition of an already existing value. 
Values acquire objectivity in other Avays also. 
Thus the pcisoual leacbion expressed in a value- 
judgment carue.s a formal chum to universality, 
since eveiy one initially regaids himself as the 
measure of all things, until he is instructed by the 
dissent of others. Tlds claim therefore maintains 
itself only aaIiiIo it is not disputed, and should noc 
he taken as more than methodological. By the 
compaiison of value- judgments it appears that 
different persons value very differently j hence j 
many value-judgments, being in dispute, aie le- 
garded as “merely subjective.’ About others 
many or all are found to agiee, and tiiese may 
thereby acquire eveiy degree of “ohjectivityF 
Thus obj<^cts whicli have obtained social lecogni- 
tion as valuable come to rank as objective values. 
A value that has lisen to be objective may then 
maintain itself Aviihout eon tinning to be valued, 
and even though, under the circumstances, its 
value may have been converted into the opposite. 
Thus, once a literary Avork is ranked es a “classic/ 
its value remains uncoutested, even though feAV 
care for it or even lead it, except for examination 
purposes ; and King jMidas no doubt continued to 
think gold most valuable in spite of his inability 
to digest it. It cannot ahvays be assumed there- 
fore that, because a value is current a,nd is recog- 
nissed, it is fully functional, any more than that it 
is right. 

There aie then plenty of objective valiiCvS, which 
any valuer encounters and has to recognize as 
glyott. But they nmy nevertheless all be con- 
ceived as ^products of \’-aluation-procesaes, and as 
presupposing prior value-judgments. For Avhen 
the valuation of an object has been repeated and 
has gTOAvn familiar, the conscious and reflective 
valne-Judgmant becomes superfluous, and an im- 
niediate apprehension of value results, just as 
immediate percexition supersedes judgment about 
familhir objects of cognition. In other cases, it m 
true, this process does not occur in the history^ of 


the individual, but it can then be traced in that ot 
tlie lace, whose achievements tiie indn'idiial in- 
herits. An object may, c.r/,, be appieheuded as 
pleasant, beautiful, 01 light, AVithoul a judgment 
or process of \aliia1ion, but i’m immediacy ot its 
value-claim is no }>ar to any iiiquiiy into why it is 
so valued, how It has come to be so, and whether 
it ought to be so, and leally is as beautiful, light, 
01 pleasant as it seems to be. Hence the values 
Avliieh aie ps^^olucally data, ami psychologuadly 
immediate, niiiy alwajs 1)0 lognally meeliated and 
made objects of valuatlou-procc'^ses and explicit 
A'al lie- judgments. They then function as facts to 
be evaiuatod. 

8. Transvaluations. — The proce.ss of leflective 
reconsideiatioii of given values continually leads 
to changes in then status. Hence ‘ trausv.ilua- 
tions’ must be regarded as normal and entirely 
legitimate occuriences in every spheie of values, 
thougii they aie not everyAAheie as socially pio- 
minent as 111 the annual changes of the fashions. 

As Dewey savs, ‘All valuation la in some degieea revaluation. 
Nietzbeiie would ]irobabU not have nidde so much of a sensa- 
tion, but he would have been within the limits of wisdom, if he 
confined hmibelf to the as-fition that all ludmnent, in the 
deg tee in which it is ciiticalh uitelhgent, is a transv aluation of 
puor values ’ 1 

One sufficient lea&on for this is that, strictly 
speaking, it is not psychologically possible to 
lepeat a valuation, d'he second time the valua- 
tion has lost its novelty, and the delight of dis- 
coveiy is gone; it is acqmiing familiarity and 
beginning to bleed contempt oi indilieieuce ; or 
again it is growing easier, and the resistance to it 
is duiiiniRliiug, as habituation rentiers it less re- 
j)iignanfc. Moreovei, Amhialioiis necessarily vary 
{K'eouling to the changes in the organic needs 
Avhich comlition them. His tenth penny i)un Avill 
neither taste as good nor be valued as highly by 
a hungry boy as his first. No doubt these changes 
in value are little noticed because many of them 
aie slight, unimportant, and ephemeral ; but they 
Avoiild anyUoAV be obscuied by the general bias 
in favour of stability. Unle.so it is di.scounied, it 
Avill hardly be recognized that stable values are 
exceptions* rather than the rule They bulk large 
because they are attended to and selected. ^ Tiieir 
stability is always more or le'-s a con&tiuction foi 
methodological purposes, like the exti action of 
stable objects out of the ilux of ha]>peiiings. It is 
ahvays to some extent a fiction, because it is never 
absolute, and because there are no eternal values, 
none that endiiie unchanged and unlransformed 
hy new Auiluatimis for evci, unless it he life ifcsclt 
—so long as that lasts. It may even become a 
dangerous illusion, if its character is not under- 
stood, and it is made an obstacle to salutary and 
necessary changes. In such changes tlie old values 
always condemn the new, and vice verm, often 
Avith* tragic results. Transvaluation.s are the stuff 
out of Avhich heroes and martyrs of “reform’ or 
‘loyalty’ are made, at every slo}) in human pro- 
gress. The question of Avffiat is the right value is 
unanswerable for the time being, because it is pre- 
cisely the question which is being fought out. But 
we can predict that sneli changes Avill alAAmys be 
ojjposed, for there is always a conservative and a 
progressive party Avith respect to any cliange. 
These party attitudes are essentially^ valuations, 
as^ any one can discoA^er from himsel f, if he is open- 
mindeil, and also distracted, enough to have a 
“ cross- lieiicli mind’ and to feel the force of both 
the opposite contentions. Nor are these the only 
conflicts Avhich may lead to a' change of values. 
Every society, and nearly^ every soul, is full of 
eondicts between opposing valuations, and any 
variation in their relative strengths may entail a 
change in values. The chief agency Avhich blinds 

1 Mssaps in JSsaperimetitai X/ogiCf Doudon# p. ^ 80 . 
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us to thebe tiansvahiatioiis is the .stability of 
wouis ; for these change their foiin much le.s.s 
rapidly than their moaning. 

9. Conclusions. — The above .suivey of the proh- 
lenis of Vt lue may he le^^ardud a'< eoniiiniing 
mo.st of the loehnniiaiy points noticed in § i. The 
phdateO]>hic inipuitancc ol the .subject' lias been 
attested by the gicat variety and unn usal pieval- 
enee of 1 allies. The provisional ileikiition of value 
a.s essentially a ])eisoriaI attitude, a.s a. recognition 
of tiie .su])ieinacy of tiie category of personality, 
has uiainfcained Itself and proved a cine to the 
lahyiintli ol values. It also leiideis .somewhat 
nugitoiy the p.sychologlcal debates of the schools 
of Memong and Von Ehienfels as to whether values 
aie looteil 111 feeling, will, or desire. For a per- 
sonal attitude is a concern of the whole man and 
not of p.sychological ahstiaction.s. If, howevei, 
it IS thouglit nece.ssaiy to pick one among such 
psychological phrases, it is prohahly hest to say 
that value is a personal attitude, of welcome or 
the revel se, towaid.s an object of mtere.st. For 
few aie likely to dispute that 'interests’ are lela- 
tive to pei.sonality. This lelativity, however, is 
not to he regaided as importing any objectionable 
subjectivity into value.s, just because it proves to 
he the source also of theii objectivity. Foi it 
tuin.s out that all objects aie pervaded by values 
and constituted for man by valuations, and hence 
their avowed values may just as lightfully belong 
to them as the values latent in their other quali- 
ties. xlccordingiy the opposition between value 
and hict hrealis down. ‘li'actb’ aie themselves 
values, values established in the endeavour to 
analyse out the factor of givenne''S contained in 
expel leiice, and presupposing purpo.sive manipula- 
tion of apparent ‘facts,’ They aie thus 'made^ 
things, though they aie not made out of nothing, 
but out of pieviou.sly recognized facts which are 
subjected to criticism to deteimme what they 
' leally are.’ Values aie also acts in so far as they 
presuppose valuations, puiqiosive manixmlations of 
data, and judgments,' also in that they have pro- 
spective refeionce to action, and are intended to 
guide it.. Accordingly, the belief that valines 
belong to the practical side of life is well founded, 
and even truer than it .seemed,* for in uUmiate 
analysis logic also is a science of values. It.s 
'theoiebic’ valuer prer^uppose purp{>s8s, selections, 
choices, and judgments wiiich are acts, and do nor 
differ in kind from those which are ojsenly ‘ piacti- 
eal.’ It is edear also that the notion ol v^alue as 
something gratiutou.sly supeiadded upon fact miuit 
be modihed, if it is interpreted as meaning tha.t 
values are .something unreal, arulivial, and optional. 
Reality in its fullness contains and exhibits values, 
and they are ejected from it only by an ciiort of 
abstraction, which is relative to certain restricted 
purposes, and is never quite successful. Values 
tlierefore are not to be regaided as gratuitous addi- 
tions to reality, made ont of the superfluity of 
human perversity, but as its highest qualitio.s‘ and 
the culminating points of its significaiK^e for us. 

Lm-iR mniB — The literalnre w extcmive but soatLered, and 
often raiaeg the questions about value only incsidentally andm 
connexion with other problems. The historical pvart of it has 
been mentioned above in § a ; the uioiiem is Rtill largelj' con- 
tained in periodicals, in ISnfdkh especially in l.he Jmimal uf 
Philonnphy ami F^mkohtjy (troin 101.1), in disouMsions con- 
ducted between W. M. Urbr^n (voL xiin flUldl nos, )7, 25, \iv. 
110X7] 12, 20, XV. flOlS] 15), j, Dewey (xii flUXS] 111, xv. 
10), H. W. Schneider (xiv, 0, 26), R. B. Perry (xiv. 7), 
D. W. Fisher (xiv. 21), F. C. S, Schliler (xil. 25, xv. 19), 
W, E. Wolls (xv. IS), etc. In MM arit. by S. Alexander 
(mw ser, i flsOSISli?,), J. S. Mackeisaio pv. [Wj 42.5 if.), 
O, C. Quick (xix. 11910J 21811.), may be mentioned. Fruw 
th« derman litomture on * axiology,* A. Meiiioug’, 
iajiisch-fichti/ii'iie UnUi^iwhumfmi ^ur WerUheaM^^ (i/ax, 
AnnahTmn, heipxlg, Jf02; C. von Ebreniels, 
dmf WarftJimri&s 2 voiib., do. 1S97-0S; J, C* Kreihls, Pspehn- 
Unihdm BmndkQung elna?s- Sfistsm^ ikr yjiiima, 

1902 i G. Simmel, BaikiiutKj in the 


Jieiltn, 1802-00, and den Oeide^, WOO, H 

Maiei, J'ni/choloifiP dos an Lotion (den 20mA fi/ns, Tubingen, IOO5, 
must be mentioned In English W. M Urban, Valuation 
•daPnlxm and Laws, London, 1909, is as yet; the only vvoik 
expressly and solelv devoted to tho theoiv ot values, hut the 
anpmtance of the subject is being- lecoynized in all qnaiters 
ijf B. Bosanquet’o Gihoid Leciuios, The Principle oj 
vulvaliiy mid Volne, London, 1912, and The Valne and Denhmj 
oJ the Indii Ldual, do. 1913, for the ab-.olutid; attitude towards 
the subject, H. Vd. Stuart, in Sta liei> in Lotneid Theot //, hy 
J. Dewey and othcis, Chicago, IQOo, and lu Cicatioe Intclliy- 
cmccy New York, 1917 ; H. ?/£. Kalien, 'Value and Existence in 
JMnlosnphj , Art and Itelr-mn,’ , F C S Schiller jiashim, 
esp in /Jumanism’^, London, 1912, rhs 1 , 111 , and ix., for tlic 
piagmatist, also J Ward, Pkycholoqtcal PuncLplcs, 0am- 
budr-e, j!>18, ch XV! ij 2. and C. T H Walker, The Con^ 
ntnution nj (he \]u!Ld iu Tenm oj Fact and Vahic, Oxfoid, 

bdio F. C. S. Schiller 

V AMPIRE. — I. Iniroduclioii. — A vampire may 
be deijiied (1) the spiiit of a ilead pui-on, or {‘i) 
ills coipse, re-ammated by his own .spiiit 01 by a 
demon, letnrnmg to sap the life of the living, ’by 
depiiving them of blood 01 of some essentia,! oigan, 
in Older to augment its own vitality. This foinis 
a particular aspect of the geneial belief tliat. ghosts, 
or spirits sent by sorcerers, can annoy the living 
in various ways, or cau.se their sickness or death. ^ 
The vampiie is often one who has died an imtiinelv 
deatli, Ol who.se after life i.s unhappy, or a dead 
SOI cerer, xvizard, or other obnoxious person. Blood 
being a well-known soul- or life- vehicle, it was 
.supposed that ghosts (or vampiies) were eager to 
oldain it, as is seen from the ivell- known example 
ot the shades for whom Odysseus .sacriiiced sheep 
on his visit to Hade.s,“ as well as fiom the custom 
of pouring blood upon giaves. T^dor suggests 
that, wdioii it was seen how certain persons grew 
thin and bloodless day vafter da^ , tlie ea^^y explana- 
tion was that a nocturnal ghost or demon was 
sucking (Alt their iife.^ Hence the vain pii e belief 
might originate. The supeistition is also con- 
nected with the fear whicdi is aroused by the dead, 
partly because they are often seeking 01 calling 
the living, and, in those as}>ects of it which con- 
cern the letuin of the revitalized corpse, it is an 
extension of what may have keen a primiUvo con- 
ception, viz. that the dead have a life of their own 
in the grave, which was, in fact, often erected as 
a kind of house, more elaborate than the hon.ses of 
the living. Many tale.^ hath fi om savage and 
fiom haibanc peoples show that the dead are still 
living in the tomb and can encounter any intrudei 
upon it (as in Scanduiavian belief), 01 come foith 
fioin it to talk and feast with the living or to 
cause them a.Tinoyance. It was aFo held that a 
malicious spirii. might take possession of a corpse 
and vitalize it for simstei purptiscs. The bound- 
ary-line between life and death seenm to have been 
hut vaguely delined. To prevent the return of 
the dead, whether bodily or as a ghost, many pre- 
cautions were in use—c.r/., enedo.^ing thfj gravo 
with a high fence, piling heavy stones upon it, 
diverting the coin so of a stream in order to 
bury in its bed and then permitting it to flow as 
before, binding the coi'pse securely (though this 
was (lone for other reasons also) or mutilating it.^ 

2. Range and examples of the vampire supersti- 
tion. — While the most gruesome examples of tliis 
superstition (the vampire as a revitalized corpse) 
are to be met with among the Slavic peoples, in 
mudern Greece, and in China, it is found in many 
ofclier parts of the world and lias been entertained 
ill remote ages. It is not easily .sepia'ated from 

1 Bee, 640. 

XU H. 0 . Ti'umhiill, The Blood Comnuni^, 
pf'il.Kklpam, iSte', p, ilUft.t cf. art. Buioii, 1 7. 

^ Kimiemus e^ample^ ara given l>y J. O. ‘ On Cert'dii 

Burial CiiyiiomB as iJhiafrYatJve ot die f'riimrive Thoffry of the 
aoiil/ JAI XV, [iBMfq 66; and in artt r>)j.\Yn l)isr6teA)!i 
o? fiJsi Dbao (Introdwcfcory), $ XL, Ikdosjsbuhs, I .xa; »1,, 
IMoliolette, Mmnel d^anMologk^ I’aeis, 19U8-10, t. 47i ; H,, I'"* 
Oritom, Mm &/ th& Wd London, 1916, p, 27 L 
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other beliefs of a like kind. Not only the dead, 
whether in bodily or in ghostly form, piey upon 
the living, but demons also, who sometimes have 
originated from ghosts, suck the blood of the living 
or feed on coip.sea. 

Beliefs of this kind regarding spirits of certain 
dead persona are found h])oiadieally in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, in India, and among African 
and South AmeucaB tribes. Among higher races 
traces of the idea of the dead feeding on the living 
are found among the ancient Babylonians and 
other Semites, and in Egypt regaiding the khu. 
In ancient Scandinavia the idea that the deail were 
alive in their barrows gave rise to the belief that 
they might become unhallowed monsters of the 
vampire kind, as is seen from the Gretiis Saga. 
Parallels occur in Saxon England and among the 
early Teutons and Celts. In modern Greece the 
vampire belief has prevailed for many centuries, 
but largely moulded by Slavic influences.^ The 
Slavic superstition holds that various persons 
become vampires after death. The corpse is re- 
vitalized and thirsts for blood. Its ravages begin 
with relatives, then it attacks other victims, and 
these in turn become vampires. When the grave 
of a suspected vampiie is opened, the corpse is 
found uiidecayed, the lips stained with blood. Its 
ravages occur by night ; the grave must be re- 
enteied by cock-crow, else the vampire must 
remain wherever he is, stiff and helpless. A great 
epidemic of vampire superstition occurred in 
Hungary in the 18th cent,, which was investigated 
by a royal commission. ^ In China a vampire 
belief exists, and offers a curious parallel to that 
of the Slavs.® 

3. Rites of riddance. — Among the Slavs, when a 
grave is opened and the corpse is found to be fresh, 
swollen with blood, and life-like, it is transfixed 
through the region of the heart with a stake of 
aspen or maple (Russia), blackthorn or hawtlioin 
({Serbia), but this must be done with one blow, for 
two blows would restore it to life. A suspected 
eoipseis also buried in this way. A vampire at 
Laibach in 1672 is said to have pulled out the 
stake and thrown it back ^ A person who com- 
mitted suicide was often buried at cross-roads, the 
body transfixed with a spear or stake, in Britain 
and elsewhere, in order that the ghost might not 
walk, but perhaps in earlier superstition le.st it 
should become a vampire. This was forbidden in 
England by law in 1824.® 

Sometimes also the head of the vampire was cut 
off,® The heads of murdeiers whose spirit.^ the 
living feared were also cut off and destroyed, or 
set between the legs or beneath the body. Another 
effectual Wcay was toburn the corpse to ashes, but care 
was taken to drive back into the fire every creature 
which might come from it — worms, snakes, beetles, 
birds, etc. — lest the vampire should have embodied 
itself in one of them, and so resume its foul work. 
This was done among the Slavs, and in Bulgaria 
a sorcerer armed with a saint’s picture is supposed 
to drive the vamxiire into a bottle containing some 
of its foul food, and, when corked up, the bottle 

1 J. 0. Lawson, Modern Greeh Folk- Lore mid Ancient Greek 
Eeligion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 361 fi! ; Leo Allatius, De guoe'* 
undam Grmeorum opinatiombus, Cologne, 1646, cb. 12 ff. 

2 J. Michal, Slavic Mythology Mythology of All BaceSt 

lil.), Boston, 1918, p, 2311 ; A, Oaiinet;, TrmU mr ki> appark 
tions ties eftpriU et mr les vampires^ new ed. 

s J. J, M. de Grooi, The Religious System of QMna, Lej'den, 
1892-1910, V. TSSff. 

4 W. B, Bateton, Russian Folk-TaUs, pp. 271, 321, Bongs of 
the Russian People^ p. 413. 

5 H. y Staphon, Nm Commentaries onthe Tmws 0 / XUnffland^^ 
London, 1868, iv. 152 ; B. Hunt, Popuio^r Romances oj the West 
of England, do. 1805, p. 253 J Rr&z&r, JAI a.v. 66. Of. EME 
IV. 419b. 

See relf. !n Praaer, JAX xv, 06 ; Balston, Russim Folk 
Tales, p. 324; K. Helw, Altgermmi, Rdigiomgmcfdchte, 
ffeidelbetg, 1013, p. 133 ; 4a3». 


is thrown into the In Greece any corpse 

which is found not to have sullered dissolution, as 
well as any suspected of being a vampire, was, 
and even now still is, exhumed, cut to pieces, and 
binned, to prevent its fmbber wandoiing as a 
revenarit. Boiling water or oil was poured on the 
gi ave, and tlie heart was tom out ot the body and 
dissolved m vinegai," This is a 1 eversion to the 
old pagan custom of ciemation of the dead, and, 
in spite of Slavic influences, the Slavic method of 
slaking the body is not in use. 

In China suspected coipses were allowed to 
decay in the open air before buiial, or, when 
buried, Avere often exhumed and binned. In the 
absence of the corpse from the grave, the coffin-lid 
was 3 emoved, thus letting in fresh air, which pre- 
vents the body from re-entering it. When the 
corpse was loaming about, rice, red peas, and pieces 
of iron were strewn round the grave ; it could not 
pass these, and was found stiff and dead on the 
ground, and could then be burned.® 

To gua-rd against the attacks of vampires, 
various charms, amulets, saeied symbols, and 
magic herbs are commonly used in the various 
countries where the belief exists. 

4. Love motive in the vampire belief. — Some- 
times the vampiie may have intercouise with the 
widow or other woman. This is pait of a wide- 
spread belief that the dead or ghosts can have 
sexual union with the living, and, as far as revital- 
ized corpses are concerned, this motive is found in 
the ancient Gieek story of the girl Philinnion, 
who after her death was found AA’ith the youth 
Machates in her father’s house as his lovei, leaving 
him at dawn,^ In such stories as this the vampire 
is linked to the ghostly mahr, or nightmare, in its 
eiotic aspect on the one hand — the piahr comes 
into a room through the keyhole, as the vampire 
does— and to the medimval siiccuha on the other, in 
so far as the latter, like other erotic demons, preys 
upon the vital powers of man, so destioying them. 

The vampire-lover theme is also illustrated by 
the ‘Dead Rider* cycle, as in Burger’s L&nore 
or Scott’s spirited version, William and Helm. 
Burger’s poem is based on the folk-belief that a 
dead man appears to those dearly loved — lover, 
wife, or child — because they sorrow so much, 01 
in order to draw them to the grave. The living 
lerson rides mth him on horseback or follows 
liin, ignorant that lie is really dead. Usually 
they reach the churchyard. The corpse sinks into 
his house — the grave — and the living barely escapes 
being entombed, or sometimes dies at the grave. 
Of this there are Scandinavian, Icelandic, Albanian, 
Breton, Scots, and English versions, and it is e^^en 
found among the Araucanians as a purely native 
tale.® 

5. Vampire and wer-woIL— Attention has been 
drawn elsewhere® to the connexion between the 
kindred superstitions of tlie vampire and the wer- 
animak The main links are that the dead may 
become wer-wmive.s or other wei -animals and prey 
on the living, and, as in Greece and among the 

1 Balston, Russian FolkTales, pn. 314, 324 ; J. Curtin, Tales 
of the Fames and of the Ghost World, London, 1896, p, 177; 
!Cj lor, PC® li. 193. 

2 Lawson, pp. 871, 488, 502 f. ; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, Lon- 
don, 1885, p. 46. 

3 De Groot, v. 725, 744, 7491". 

4 Phleg-on, Mirabihn, 1 ; for ramplres taking the form of men 
to deceive women cf. ERE i. 'iflSk 

‘*>K. F. S. Grundtvijc, i)(9fnsX‘^ Oopenh.ni^enjlSlT, 

no. 90 ; J. Arnaaon, Icelandic Legends, tr, G, Fmvf*}! and K 
aiag'niisson, London, 1864-08, i. 173 ; A. BoKon, Conies alhanais, 
Pans, 18S1, p. 2S1 ; T. H. de La Villeraarque, Earzaz-Bfeiz^, do. 
3.816, 1 . 271 1 ; Sir Waiter of the Bcottish 

Border, London, 3839, p. 819 (‘Clerk Saunders ’) ; County Folk 
Lore (Suffolk), i., do. 1896, p. 81 ; A. H, Keane, Mmi Past ami 
Present^, do. 1920, p. 410 ; cf., also ii» H. PIoss and 3St, Bariols, 
Pas Berlin, 1913, L 60S. 

6 In art. LTOANmnory, § 4. 7 Ot. also ERE v. 527k 
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Slavs, that the man who was a wer-wolf in his 
lifetime becomes a vampire after death. 

A further link of connexion is found m the fact 
that both vampires and wei -wolves are believed to 
cause stoims, drought, famine, and cattle-plague ; 
both are killed by an aspen stake ; and the vampire 
is sonietimes the offspring of a witch and a wer- 
wolf (or the devil). 1 While the wer-wolf is often a 
witch or wizard v ho has assumed animal form, both 
of these are often blood-suckers and eaters of human 
flesh, with all the perverted tastes of a vampire.^ 

The earth personified, occasionalU as Cerberos, was some- 
times supposed to be an eater of iiie dead ^ Dcmoniao beings 
of the under world were also lepre&enled as eateis of the dead — 
Ohimaira, Eurynomos, the Egyptian ‘ eater of hearts ' or ‘ eater 
of the dead,’ etc 

6. The vampire in literature. — Such a supersti- 
tion has naturally atti acted some attention in 
literature. Byron has an effective passage refer- 
ring to it in the Giaoxir. His prose work on the 
subject (unfinished) was completed by Polidori and 
dramatized by Chailes Nodier. Hoffmann intro- 
duces It in one of the tales in The Serapion Brethren, 
It is also the subject of Th6ophile Gautier’s La 
Morte amouretise, and of a story in J. S. Le Fanu’s 
Green Tea. But the whole superstition has 
received the most effective treatment, with the 

f reatest verisimilitude, from Bram Stoker in his 
)racnla,^ which embodies in a striking manner 
all that is believed on the subject in Transylvania. 

Literature.— -R, Andree, Bthnogra'phhch& PamlUlen und 
Vergleiche, 2 vols , Stuttgart, 1878-89 ; A Calmet, Trmte sut 
les appantiom des eapnts ei sur les varnptreSf Pans, 1751, ii , 
Eng tr,. The Phantom Woy ld^ London, 1850 ; W. Hertz, Der , 
Wowolf^ Stuttgart, 1862; S. Hock, Pie Vampyrsagen und 
ihre Vetivertwig tJi der deufi>chen Littemtur^ Berlin, 1900; 
O. von HovorkaandA. Kronfeld, Vargleiche7ide Volhsrmdizin, 
do. 1908--09, li. 890 ; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heil- ; 

bronn, 1879 ; W. Mannhardt, m Zeitschrift fur deuUehe 
Mythologie 7ind Sd,tetikmide^ iv. [1S57J 259 f.; M. RaufL, 
Traetat von dem Kaiten und Schmafien de7 Todte^i in Giabet /i, 
Leipzig, 1784 ; C. J. Sirarock, Mandhmh der deutscken Mytho- 
logie^y Bonn, i874 , E. B Tylor, PC^^ London, 1891, Dudley 
Wright, Vampires and Vampirism, do 1914. 

J. A. MacCuli.och. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS.— The 
Indians of Vancouver Island are not a homogeneous 
people, but belong to three clearly defined groups. 
The northern part of the island is occupied by 
tribes of Kwakiutl speech ; they are closely related 
to tribes occupying the mainland of Biiiish 
Columbia to tlic east and for a considerable 
distance north of Vancouver Island. The south- 
eastern part of the island is occupied by Coast 
Salish tribes. These are but a comparatively 
small section of the widely spread Salish stock, 
who are distributed south into the United States 
as far as the lower Columbia Valley. The re- 
mainder ot the island — roughly speaking, the 
southern two-thirds of the west coast— is inliabited 
by a group of tribes variously known as Nutka 
(from one of the best known tribes of the group) 
or Aht. These Indians are almost entirely con- 
fined to Vancouver Island ; the extreme north- 
western part of Washington, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Flattery, is occupied by 
the 'Makah Indians, an offshoot of the Nutka 

S . The Kwakiutl and Nutka tribes are quite 
y, if somewhat remotely, related in speech, 

1 EaKton, Songs^ pp. 409, 411. 

2 For examples see Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa ^ 
Ijondon, 3897, p. 490; BliB lii. 158*^, vii, 237», viii, S45^; of. 0. 
Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo^ London, 
1912, ii. 117, note 1 ; W, Oroolte, PR li. 263 , Apid. Met am, 
i. Ilf. ; et ERR viii, 288^ ; ER in. 152; B, .T Bell, Obmm, 
London, 1893, p. 166 1 For other examples see EME i. 

3 Of. Hecate as in tbo Orphic Hymiiii,, Hke the 

stone sarcophagus, 

4 Lucian, Plal, MorLt xxx. 1, Nekyom.i 34; Fans. x. xxvilL 
4; W. Max Muller, Egyptian Mythology (^Tlm Mytholtm of 
All RaceSt xii.>, Boston, 1918, p. 179; A. Ohiurieh, Nmyia, 
Leips;fg, 1893, p, 49 E. For other examples see ERE iii. 207, 
Ot A. Hidron, Christian Iconography , tr. M. Stokes, London, 
1886, U. 141. . ’ 

6 London, 1897. 


The Salish languages may also prove to be related 
to Kwakiutl and ISluika, but only lemotely so at 
best. These three groups ot tribes exhibit numer- 
ous intei influences, the dominant jiGsition, on the 
whole, being held by the Kwakiutl Indians of the 
noith. In this articde the religion of the Nutka 
Indians will be taken as the type for the aboiigines 
of Vancouver Island Bata on the other tribes 
will be found in art. Salish. ^ 

Beliefs and practices of a more or less definitely 
religious chaiacter enter so laigely into almost 
eveiy phase of Nutka life that it is not altogether 
easy to mark off religion as a separate subject for 
ethnologic tieatmenL For practical purposes the 
subject of Nutka leligion may be considered as 
embracing the beliefs in siipcinatiiial beings ot 
various sorts, piayer, the acquisition of ‘power' 
eitlier by means of amulets and the help of definite 
beings or by means of the pertoimance of secret 
rituals of predominantly magical content, shaman- 
ism and witchcraft, beliefs in souls, tabus of 
various sorts and other beliefs ot more or less 
clearly religious refeience, and public iituals. 

I, Supernatural beings. — It is very difficult to 
clas.sify the various beings of a supeimatuial ordei 
that are recognized in Nutka belief. They range 
all the way from a Sky Being, who seems almost 
on the point of becoming comparable to our own 
conception of a Supreme Being, down^ to patrons 
or guardian spirits {genii loai) of specific objects, 
such as mdividiml ceclar trees or house-beams. The 
line between beings endowed with a more or less 
distinctive personality and mere amulets is strangely 
difficult to draw, as, mid way between these two types, 
theie are a consideiable number of monsters whose 
only raison cVetrc^ so far as humanity is concerned, 
is that some part of their body can be utilized for 
amuletic purposes. On the whole, the personality 
of the majority of Nutka supernatural beings can- 
not be said to be veiy firmly defined. As regards 
their relation to humanity, they might be classified 
as objects of prayer, beings capable of granting 
‘powers’ of a great many different sorts, beings 
that are impersonated in rituals, geneiaily in 
ritualistic dances, beings that figure in myths and 
family legends, and beings that are visibly repie- 
sented, by those privileged to' do so, SvS crests. 
Tins classification is not a mutually exclusive one, 
however, as many supeniatural beings appear in 
more than one connexion. 

Thus, the Wolf is important in ritual, legend, and crest 
repiesentation, and is liulieve<l to giant ‘ pouters ’ oi ‘ medicines,’ 
On the other hand, the Whale is impoitant as a crest and 
mythological being, but does not figure in public ritual, while 
hunting powers and other gifts are bestowed by him in legends 
ami by virtue ot inheiilanco of such legendaiy gifts ralhet than 
directly in the actual piesent. PjtTei mg from the Whale is the 
Tiinnder-bird, in that he is not identitled with an actual animal 
species, and that he is ver\ fiequently, peihaps most frequently 
of all beings, impersonated m ritual performances. Again, 
such a being as the Ahhnakoh, a kind ot demonic wood-spirit, 
plays an important part in ritual and as an ainulefi-dispenser, 
but IS never represented as a crest (his mask is used only in 
connexion with a ritual). 

It is difficult in some cases to tell whether a 
particular type of being is conceived of as a single 
personality,* like the more important gods and 
goddesses of the Greeks, or as embracing a class of 
numerous individuals, like our fairies. The latter 
is probably far more often the case, though true 
examides of individualized beingB undoubtedly also 
occur. Sometimes the IndiaiiB themselves seem to 
waver between contradictory conceptions, as in 
the case of the Thunder- bird. ^ He is generally, 
it seems, thought of as a distinct individuality 
(legend has it that ilsexe were onginaily four 
Tdiunder-bird brothers, but that three of them 
were destroyed by the Woodpecker), yet the tend- 
ency to localize his home on some partiouiarffiounL- 
taih-poak and the necessarily different localizations 
cuwent among the different tribes have led itx the 
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minds of some to the rationalizing eondiision that 
there is more than one Thnnder-bird in existence. 

In a class by himself is the Sky Chief, wlio 
enters hardly at all into the life Jt the natives 
except as an object of prayer. He is believed to 
dwell in the sky and to ho, in a general way, tlie 
dispenser ot life and happiness to nioitals. He is 
not represented eithei pictorially or in iitiials, and 
never, so fai as known, occuis as a chaiaclei in 
the mythology, not even as cieator or tiaiisfornioi. 
So ])ale IS his personality that one might be te 2 n])teil 
to look for Chiifetian influence, were it not for tluj 
obviously standardized form, and hence piesiimably 
great age, of tlie prayers addressed to him. 

As in all Indian mythologies, a largo number of 
animals are represented as human or semi -human 
characters in Hutka myths, many of them being 
endowed with supernatuial poweis, Few of those, 
however, can be considered as of interest m a 
purely religious connexion ; the attitude of the 
Indian towards many of them is compaiable to our 
own in refeionce to the fantastic cliaracteis of a 
romance or fairy-tale or even, not infrequen'ly, to 
the purely human characters of a nmtlern novel 
The Kaven, while important in some of the 
more noithem* Pacific Coast tribes as a creator or 
transfoimor, plays the part in Nutka mythology 
purely of a greedy trickster or hnflbon, comparable 
to the European Reynard the Fox. The belief 
that animals are descended from human-like beings 
of tlie mythological period finds its counterpait in 
the belief that animals to-day, when out of sight 
of people, divest themselves of their animal 
blankets and look, talk, and act like ordinary 
human beings. Most of the animals re])resented 
in the mytliology and a large number not so re- 
presented* are xmjiersonated, by means of face 
aints, masks, and ceiemonial regalia, in the 
ances of the Wolf ritual (a few of tlie&e dances 
are the Haven, the Woodpecker, the Sea-gull, tlie 
Wasp, the Halibut, the Octopus, and tlie Deei). 
Even m this connexion, however, it is doubtful if 
the animal beings themselves, as a wdiole, have 
further religious significance than that their re- 
presentation has become associated with a ritual 
wdiich is charged with the quality of religious 
emotion. The animal dances as such seem to he 
of interest largely as pantomimic performances. 
Among all these animal beings, however, there aie 
at least some that have a degree of religious im- 
portance. ‘Powders’ may be obtained {or "were 
legendarily obiamed) from the Wolf, the Whale, 
the Hair-seal, the Sea-otter, the Shaik, the Beaver, 
and others. Of particiilai im]iortance among these 
is the Wolf. The Wolves nre believed to form a 
supernatural community of their own, with four 
special fast runners of tlie chief and the Raven as 
news- tel lei. They are looked upon wdtli great 
reverence— an attitude that finds its fullest ex- 
pression in the Wolf ritual, founded, according to 
its origin legends, by the Wolves themselves. 

In the mythology we also meet with a number 
of human-like figures that belong to the sujier- 
natural \vorld ■vvitliont being identified with either 
animals or mousteis. Hex-e belongs the creator 
Kapldniiyis, who created the first man out of the 
thigh of the first already existent woman, made 
the island of Trisha, the home of the Tsishaalh 
tiibe descended fiom them, and assigned them tlie 
yaiiouB foods, animal and vegetable, that they and 
their descendants ^vere to- use. Kapkimiyis is 
Evidently a purely local figure, and he is doubtless 
paralleled by local creatox’s in the other Hutka 
tribes. Another important figure in the mythology 
is ICwaiiyafc, a sort of creator or, better, trans- 
former, who expmdenced many curious adventures 
and did much to give the world its present shape. 
The rock-carving in the interior of Yancower 


Island are believed to be ius work Re is still 
alive, but it is not knowui wdieic ho I’csides. With 
him is often aFsociatcd ins brother, who, like the 
Raven, is a iiickster. Another transfoimer is 
known as Causing-evei yilnng-to-he-ditlei ent. His 
w'oik consisted rdiiclly in tiansfurinuig various 
maleficent monsteis into the relatively haimloss 
animals that wo know iu-day. 

We need no move Hun lefer to a fev/ of the host of powers 
with whuh Uie Nntka inrhan peoples the land, tihc &ea and the 
an . The ITeitlik, ‘ W ont-to-jiUfle-to-tho.o i ouml, ’ is a snalce-hke, 
senh' "who darts out lii^hhuii^^ wilh his led tongue lie is 

e.eiunall^ repiesen^ed ars i;luhiit’ on the loeks, codintf ut> oi 
down a tiee, or ooilcd like a belt about the Thnndei-bnd 
When seen, a bit of Ins tail should bo lo}»pefi otf and piesened 
as an .unulet for .suciess m wUaliny and otlier sea-mammal 
linntinfi. The Yaai aie fairy-Iike folk that dwell on the sumniits 
of mountains Thev weai featheis on tboii heads and are 
associated \Mth lue and the avioni They are 

}>eculuuly elusi\c heiny^b, frequrntlv dissohinj'' into toam. A 
biipeinatuial bud, tho" Mikhlacb, said to leseniblo a female 
mallaid duck, is a })otGnl hoin'*e of luck in hunting The 
Ahimakoh, ahead\ leieii d to is a kind ot forest oyre, evi- 
dently related to the Nutluns, or b'ool rhmcei, of the Kvvakiuil , 
his nasal mucus is valued as an amulet for iin ulnerabilitj' The 
Chunath aiebiowme-like woods-folk who do all faoits of strange 
things, such as hunting for sea cuomnbeis as though they were 
seals, they give powei to tliobe uho aie foitunate enough to 
see them The Fokntms aie wild and eUisue beings, tvans- 
foimed fioin human beings chat lia^ e become estranged fiom 
human wa,3S or overcome by inten-^e rold The Pokmnis aie 
often lepresented in ihe pantomirnm d uices of the Wolt ntual 
The Slnshchilcuhl is a laigo animal-ldce monster vho lives inside 
a mountain and whose red hair is a powei ful amulet foi success 
in war A two-headed being, the Totohtsakiso, i eddish in 
colour and with a tail attached to each of his h' ads, is 
parnculaiiv virulent as ‘medicine’; a small pait of Ins bodi 
IS a powei fill amulet in both wai and hunting ife is doubtle«-s 
ihe Nutka equivalent of the fcjismil so often lepicbented in the 
ait of the Kivakiutl India-na. The Tsatsokhta is an enoimoubl} 
stiong being with red, shaggy haii and with his right foot huge, 
liis left extiemely small. The eaiLh of his tiacks is a strength- 
giving ‘ medicine ’ One of the most important of Nutka suj'ier- 
natural powers, m ritual and legend cs in the aeijuireuient of 
‘medicine,’ is the Ifena, a class of beings ( onventionallj' repre- 
sented by, but not actually believed to be identical with", quartz 
ciystals They have the power of incrtjdibly rapid flight and 
make a loud, whivKing noise They have become closely associ- 
ated in Niiika bfdicf with the Wolf ntual, then chai aclenstic 
sound being nlentifled with the supernatural whistling that is 
believed to emanate from the wolves and that is imparted to 
the initiates of the ritual It is theiefore not surprising that 
the quaitz-hke Hena la held to be found also in the body of a 
wolf, of whom it forms a sort of subsidiary soul 

It is remarkable tliat the power eiiianaiiiig from 
most of the supernatural beings of the Nutka 
IS intimately bound up with some amuIet-like or 
fetish-like object, generally some part of his body 
that is, often vith conshierable violence, iakeii 
from him. The conception of a benevolent atti- 
tude towards the seeker after * power’ niid of a 
spiiitual guardianship ovei him — a conception that 
prevails among so many American Imlian tubes 
— is, on the whole, signally alisent heie. It is 
piesent in some degree in the legendary accounts 
of ancesti'al expeiiences of the acquisition of power, 
yet even here the chief euipliasis is ahiays placed 
cm the supernatural olqoct acquiied and handed 
down or on the privilege of ceremonially represent- 
ing such an experience, not on the notion of a 
mystic relationship. 

2. Prayer. — Ih'ayer Is often held to represent 
religious feeling at its purest, particularly when 
the prayer is individual and of un&tandardized 
form. Among the Nutka Indians prayers are, so 
far as known, always of strictly sfandariUzed 
form. They are either saeretl songs sung at a 
ritual hy a group or by an individual in the 
presence of the community (sibii piayer«, c.f/., are 
addressed to the Wolve.^ of tlie IfYolY ritual or in 
the lit© of oxoitjism in the same rllual) or they are 
private, and indeed secret, s]»cli-Uke formulfB 
addiesned to the Rky Chief in the course of the 
important secret ntuals referred to below. The 
fooling that animates the former class of prayers 
is peril aps more intensely emotional ; it may be 
oharacierized as fear ot aWe glorified into exalta- 
tion. The latter class have more of a magical 
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than purely religious connotation, anti this in spite 
of the fact that thej" are addiessed to the nearest 
approach that the Nutka have to a generalized 
Supreme Being. They are self-seeking in tone; 
nioie often than not they diiectly plead for a 
supeiiority in success at the expense of others. 

Generally the secret iitnal prayers are for some 
specihe gift, as wealth, success in hunting or 
libbing, good luck in love, proficiency in the per- 
foi in an ce of a ritualistic act, or whatever else, good 
or evil, one may desiie the fulfilment of. As a 
rule, however, the specific prayer is ])receded by a 
more general tichsmnch or prayer for life. 

A typical example of such a ‘ life prayer ’ is ‘ Look down on 
me, O Chief, have pity on me. Cause me to be alue. Cause 
to be sent back whatever evil words may be said ot me b> any 
one If at any time one piays in secret for rnv death, may I 
cause his curses to recoil on himself , may I cause him to 
swallow his own [evil woids]. Cause me to he without afflic- 
tion, O Chief. Grant me, O Chief, thy wealth [or whatever 
else one desires]. . . .* 

While the private prayers of the Nutka are strictly 
standaidized in form, the texts of the prayers 
seem to ditier considerably according to the vary- 
ing family traditions. Here, as througliout Nutka 
liie, family exclusiveness in matters of piivilege 
and seciet lore is much in evidence. 

3. Acquisition of power ; secret rituals. — Like 
so many other primitive peoples, the Nutka feel the 
necessity of continuous supernatural assistance in 
the pursuit of the ends of life. The individual must, 
whenever possible, eke out his own powers by the 
support of some of the mysteiious influences that 
surround him. Prayer can do much for him ; the 
mere possession of an amulet or fetish or ‘ medicine ^ 
probably more ; still more efficacious is a token 
resulting from an encounter with a supernatural 
being. The handling of all such tokens, as well 
as of all supernatural objects or animals not 
actually identifiable with specific beings, is regu- 
larly hedged about by various tabus. Gen ei ally 
fasting and a peiiod of sexual continence aie re- 
quired, also absence from the home. A token 
may not be lightly rejected, if disaster is to be 
avoided. One must also know beforehand just 
how it is to he utilized, what one must do or say 
in order to secure the benefits of its supernatural 
influence. Frequently one must be careful to take 
only the right half. Frequently, also, it may not be 
taken into the house, but must be kept in a secret 
spot in the woods. Its power may be communicated 
by rubbing or other lianflling, or a small piece of 
it may be diiectly used as an amulet; thus a bit 
of it may he insei ted in the cedar-baik wrapping 
of a sealing or whaling harpoon. Every Indian 
posses.ses a consideralile number of ‘ medicines,' for 
various purposes and of diflerent de^iiees of 
potency. Their possession is generally a secret to 
all but the immediate heirs of their acquirer or 
inheritor; certabi ‘life medicines' may even be 
kept entirely secret until the approach’ of death. 
It IS interesting to note that the mere possession of 
seciet or magical lore is itself ‘ good medicine.’ 
As one parts with knowledge, his power of resist- 
ance to adverse influences is lessened. 

It is not alwfl.ys possible to secure the special 
assistance deiived from supernatural helpers or 
inherited fetishes. Hence the main reliance of 
the Nutka Indian for the success of his hunting, 
fishing, or other ventures is on tire punctilious 
peifonnanceof ceitaiu private magical ceremonies 
that we have termed ‘secret rituals.' There is an 
astonisjung number and a bewildering variety ol 
such rituals. Every family possesses, by secret 
inlieritance, enough to guide it safely through life. 
Sometimes several versions of a magi<*al ritual— 
one derived, say, fiom the paternal, the other from 
the maternal, tradition— are known by an in- 
dividual, but they may never be combined ot 
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confused. The secret rituals are alu ays performed 
in a hidden spot at a considerable distance from 
tlie^ house ; for the more elaborate rituals the 
various families have piepared spots deep in the 
woods, often near pools or in caves. The rituals 
lange in complexity from comparatively simple 
magical peiformances, piayers, and spell-pro- 
nouncements lasting bub a single night to elaboi ate 
ceremonies extended over a nibntli or more. The 
former are either abbreviated veisions of more 
elaborate rituals or relate to the easier quests, such 
as salmon-trolling ; the lattei are conceined with 
the more hazardous or exacting pui suits, such as 
whaling, sea-lion hunting, or sealing. Each secret 
ritual IS in eflect a prayer and magn al compulsion 
towaid some desiied end — succe.ss in trapping 
fish, spearing cod, harpooning sea-otter, whaling, 
acquiring wealth, gaming love, bewitching an 
enemy ; even the satisfaction of such unusual 
desires as success in stealing or the learning of a 
raven's speech may be compassed by the per- 
formance of a magical ritual. The details of each 
ritual difler aeeoiding to specific family tiadibion 
and the nature of the end sought. The constant 
features seem to he prayer, the pronouncement of 
spells, the observance of tabus, rubbing with 
‘ medicines,’ bathing and rubbing down with hem- 
lock branches (until the skin peeled, in the practice 
of the hardier aspirants for success), the wearing 
of cedar-bark and feather regalia and the laying 
on of symbolic face-paints, and, most important 
of all, the performance of magical actions. In 
principle these actions are dominated by the philo- 
sophy of sympathetic magic and by the symbolic 
efficacy of imitation and the handling of effigies. 

Thus, the aspirant for success in whalmpf may spend hours 
divinii: into a pool and coming up to the suiface and blowing in 
imitation of a whale or, bent over the ground, m humping his 
back like that of the w’hale ; or he may nuke out of twigs rude 
effigies of a whaling canoe, its occupants, harpoon and iioats, 
and the hunted sea-inammal. 

The magical practices not infrequently included 
bizarre or revolting features, such as rubbing with 
the skulls of one’s ancestors or the use of a new- 
born babe that had been stolen, killed, and had its 
eyes gouged out (a symbolic representation of the 
whale that is blind to bis pmsuer and allou s him- 
self to be caught). Needless to say, these secret 
rituals have little or no purely social beating. 
The magic ritualist may, howevei, be accompanied 
by a close relative, say a son 01 nephew— fremiently, 
in the more elaborate types, by las wife. Nut the 
least interesting thing about the seciet rituals is 
their dependence for success on a proper calendric 
placing. The most ausjncious season for their per- 
iovmance is the period between tlie winter and 
summer solstices, when the days are progiessively 
lunger ; during a given month it is the davs of the 
waxing moon that should be chosen. The sym- 
bolism of this is as obvious as it is ’world-wide. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that what 
little preckion of solar and lunar observation the 
Nutka Indians attained was comlitioued by the 
necessity of correctly delimiting the span of 
auspicious days. 

4. Sharaanism* — The Nutka shaman, or 
medicine-man, is such by virtue of su])ernatural 
po’wer personally acquired by him or, at least 
tlieoretically, by right of inheritance from an 
ancestor who had mmself (or herself) acquired 
such power. Properly speaking, the acquirement 
of shamanistic power 1 is on a par with the acquire* 
ment of any other type of supernatural power, m 
for bunting or fishing. In eitner case the posses* 
sion of power may be due to the magic inhering 
in the performance of a secret ritual, to the ac- 
quirement of a supernatural token or amulet-like 
object (‘medicine^), with or without the inier- 

' i Seei art. SiiAMAsrsjr. 
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position of asupernntnial being, or to the inheriting 
of a family ‘medicine.’ What distinguishes the 
medicme-man is the function exercised by his 
power, the class of being from whom it is deiived, 
and the manner of holding and exercising this 
power. 

The main functions of the medicine-man are the 
location of disease^ generally conceived of as a 
worm-hke malefic object that has been lodged in 
the body of the sufferer by an ill-wisher, the 
detection, if requiied, of the causes of the disease, 
and its removal. The divining, in a trance-like 
state, of future or distant events and the super- 
natural causation of disease aie also frequently 
within the province of the medicine-man, but need 
not be. 

The supernatural beings and ‘medicines’ that 
bestow shamanistic power are rarely the same 
as those that give power for other purpose.^. 
There is a long list of eerie or unusual objects 
whose discovery and retention are believed to 
make a man a shaman — at least to a limited 
extent, for a really powerful shaman has generally 
a number of sources of supernatural guidance. 
The specific beings that grant shamanistic power 
belong to two classes, ‘birds’ and ‘fish,’ Certain 
biids— ducks — certain land animals, and 
certain fish are believed to be powerful shamans 
themselves and to meet once a year in a doctoring 
contest. The leader of the ‘birds’ is a super- 
natural bird known as Khwini, or Khwili, who is 
said to belong to the Sky Chief ; the leader of the 
‘ fish ’ is a small eel-like marine fish. The former 
has the^ greatest shamanistic power of ail. The 
shamanistic being (animal) bestows power not so 
much by way of a dream, as so commonly in 
aboriginal America, as by the amiiletic virtue of 
his own body. This is in accord with the general 
materializing tendency that pervades Niitka 
religion. 

The power of the ‘ medicine ’ amulet or being is, 
in the ca'^e of the Nutka shaman, exercised by- 
virtue of its actual presence in his body. A 
shaman’s supernatural power [manitic [$'.u]) is not 
a mystic influence that guides him, but resides in 
a concrete object that he is believed to keep inside | 
his hand or chest. A powerful shaman may have 
haif-a-dozen or more such * medicines ’ in his chest, 
in supernaturally reduced form. These are never 
made visible to the laity except on special occa- 
sions, such as at a very severe illness or during the 
tsayek ritual, when the shaman may hold them up 
for inspection. The shamans are believed to have 
the power of causing their ‘medicines’ to iiy 
through the air to any place or person desired. 
The wide-spread conception of the ‘ flying ’ or 
‘shooting’ of disease-causing substances seems, by 
an easy transition, to have been transferred to the 
Nutka materializations of the manitu concept. 
The imiodiis operandi of the Nutka shaman differs 
according to circumstances. The usual methods 
are : sucking of the pait affected (actually or 
supposedly), manipulation after rubbing the fists 
against the hand.s, resuscitation by uttering cer- 
tain syllables in a conventional manner, and tiie 
singing of specific medicine songs. These songs 
are often dreamed during the performance of a 
secret ritual for the attainment of shamanistic 
power. 

5» Soul beliefs and supernatural phenomena. — 
The Nutka Indians say that the course of life is 
like the walking of a man on a straight line as 
thin as a hair. If he misses a single step, ho drops 
down and dies. The soul or living essence of a 
human being is conceived of as a wee mannikin, a 
shadowy doublet, which can be held in the palm 
of a shaman. It may leave the body through the 
crown of the head, but may either return of its 1 


own accord or be brought back thiougli the 
ministrations of a shaman. If it fails to return, it 
means that it has reached the land of disembodied 
spirits, that its possessor, in other words, is dead. 
It is then refeired to by a term, cheha, which may 
be rendered ‘ghost,’ but wdiich is more finely used 
to refer to any discainate spirit and even to any 
eerie or highly unusual being, such as an elephant. 
The ghost is always thought of as evil, and great 
efforts are taken to iid of its malign influence 
a house in which a person has dic<l. 

Distinct fiom the soul is the hlimatsti, often 
translated ‘ heart.’ This is nob the anatomical 
heart, but the mind or ‘ soul ’ in its psychological, 
not theological, sense. It is the seat or principle 
of intelligence characteiisbic of human beings 
alone, and is generally localized in the heart or 
breast. 

Accordmq: to one legend, the creatov Kapkimiyis made a 
veitical column of ten faces, stuck close togethei, and put it 
into the breast of the fiist man as his seat of intelligence. Thib 
IS the hlimaksti of to-da}" If all ten faces look m one diiection, 
the man’s will is strong ; if Ih e look one way, five the other, he 
IS in a state of evenly.balanr*ed hesitation The first woman 
had no hlimaXsti put inside of hei ; hence women are believed 
to be more flighty and less intelligent than men 

The life after death is supposed to be located iii 
an under woild, which is divided into a ‘good’ 
and a ‘ bad ’ section. In the ‘ good ’ quarter are 
little streams in which spring-salmon lun and 
form the food of the ghostly inhabitants The 
spring-salmon of the world of the living are 
believed to be sent up here by departed spirits. 
The occupants of the ‘ bad ’ quarter of the under- 
ground world eat lice. In the opinion of some 
Indians, the dead turn into wolves or owls. This 
belief does not necessarily exclude the other. 

As among all primitive peoples, there is a vast 
number of beliefs ciinent among the Nutka m 
regard to supernatural phenomena and relations. 
Only a very few of these need be touched upon 
here. An eclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
a supernatural being known as Codli&lx-in-the-sky, 
who holds the luminary in his month. During an 
eclipse each of the Indians would lusb off* to per- 
form a secret ritual for trolling fish. The magi(‘al 
concept at tlie basis of this practice is evident ; the 
fish eventually trolled for was to bite just as the 
Codfish was biting the eclipsed sun or moon. 
Another very curious belief is referred to by tlie 
teim ‘going off to another place,’ The Indians 
believe that at two unknown period.s during the 
year a big tide comes in at night and shifts about 
everything in the village, houses and all. After a 
short time, during which it is difficult to keep 
awake, everything is shifted back to its proper 
place. Should one be lucky enough to keep awake 
during this periodic shift, and be engaged in a 
secret ritual, he is certain to prove successful in 
whatever he is praying for. 

Perhaps the most interesting belief concerning 
the relation of human beings to the supernatural 
world is that which regards twins as salmon in- 
carnations. So much is this taken as a matter of 
course that it is believed that a twin child in- 
voluntarily bursts into tears when it sees a salmon 
being treated cruelly. Both twin childi en and their 
father are subject to many onerous tabus, and the 
children are not expected to live long. The signifi- 
cant thing about twin fatherhood is that it makes 
of the father a mere instrument of the salmon* 
world. ^ The appearance of twins is looked upon as 
a harbinger of an unusually big salmon run, and 
the^ father devotes all his energies during the 
fishing-season to the singing of song.s, the per- 
formance of secret rituals, and the observance of 
tabus intended to propitiate the salmon and 
provide his fellow-villagers with a maximum 
catch. Should he disregard the injunctions of the 
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salmon* world implied by the birth of twins, due 
misfortune is ceitain to befall him. 

6. Rituals. — Ceremonialism, both social and 
religious in character, is very prominent in Nutka 
life. It is somewhat arbitrary to divide ceremonies 
into the two classes, as, on the one hand, a relig- 
ious quality (some sort of legendary or super- 
natural background) is rarely absent from even the 
most matter-of-fact or casual ceremony (say, a 
naming feast or invitation ceiemony), while, on 
the other, every more properly religious ceremony, 
such as the elaborate and peculiarly sacred Wolf 
ritual, is given the setting of a secular potlatch 
(giving feast) and regularly contains numbeiless 
features that have a purely social, not religious, 
significance. The two major ceremonies of 
primaiily religious connotation are the Wolf ritual 
(known by the natives as tlohwana) and a shaman- 
istic performance termed tsayeh. The former 
undoubtedly has a native Nutka nucleus, but 
has been much influenced by the winter feast of 
the Kwakiutl Indians. The latter ceremony is 
primarily at home among the more southern Nutka 
tribes? it is also found among the Coast Salish 
and Quileute (north-west coast of Washington). 

The Wolf ritual differs considerably among the 
various Nutka tribes m its origin legend and in 
its ceremonial details. In essence it is a quasi- 
dramatic rejiresentation, at least in native theory, 
of certain legendary occurrences. 

Just as a young man or woman, in the legendary past, is 
believed to have been carried away by the wolves to their 
supernatural home, to have been taught many religious dances 
and songs, and to have returned to his people with these im- 
materiai gifts, so, m the ceremony of to-day, the novices, who 
are to be initiated into the ceremony, are represented as seized 
by wolves that break into the ^ illage and as carried off into the 
woods, there to be taught particular dances, which, after they 
are rescued by the villagers and exorcized, they perform fimong 
their own people m a state of religious frenzy. The dances 
vary greatly m character, but are largely pantomimic, refen mg 
either to animals, occupations, or supernatural beings Many 
of them are inspired by a sphit of savage recklessness that may 
take the form of self-torture or ceremonial killing. The associa- 
tion of all those (novices and old initiates) who dance a 
particular dance into a ‘seciet society’ is a very much more 
weakly developed concept than among the Kwakiutl. On the 
other hand, the individuals who are banded together through- 
out the ceiemony as wolf-performers, by hereditaiy right, may 
be looked upon as constituting a tuxe confrateiiuty. 

In a rather vague way the Wolf ritual may be in- 
terpreted as a kind of placating of the powerful 
supernatural beings that appear to us as wolves, 
hut there can, in actual fact, be no talk of a 
definite function of the ceremony. It is a com- 
plex historical growth that serves as a traditional 
setting for the public expression of religious emo- 
tion (awe and exaltation) and for the satisfaction 
of certain artistic needs. Even the spirit of ribald 
humour finds expression in it. To a large extent, 
also, the paiely religious and artistic motives are 
overlaid by the desire, so characteristic of West 
Coast culture, to enhance one’s social prestige by 
display and a lavish expenditure of wealth. A*s 
usual with great tribal ceremonies, it undoubtedly 
means diiferent things to dilierent temperaments. 

_ The tsayeh ceremony is ostensibly undertaken, 
like so many other great tribal ceremonies among 
American Indians, for the cure of a sick person 
who has not profited by ordinary shamanistic 
treatment. The main feature of the ceremony is 
the singing of a peculiar type of songs, accompanied 
by beating of sticks and ceriaiu conventional 
gesticulations and jumps. Each Indian that takes 
part in the ceremony sings a number of such tsayeh 
songs that have become his property by family 
inheritance. Novices who are to be initiated into 
the tsayeh ceremony sing these songs for the first 
time. In the course of the ceremony another and 
more advanced type of initiation takes place— that 
of those who have had some supernatural shaman- 
istic experience, or who have a hereditary skaman- 


istic right, into the formal status, often theoretical 
rather than actual, of shaman. Tliis part of the 
ceremony offers suggestive parallels to the well- 
known Mide'wiwin of the Ojibwa and other 
Algonquian tiihes. Indeed, the two types of 
initiation, tsayeh proper and shamanihtic, may 
be looked upon as constituting a series of degrees 
not unlike the moie intricately developed system 
of shamanistic degrees curieiifc among the Algori- 
quian tribes. 
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VANHIC RELIGION.-See Armenia. 

VASUBANDHU.— Vasubandhu (c. A.D. 420- 
500), the second of tluee brotiiers of a Kausika 
Brahman family, wa.s born at Purusapura (Peh»ha- 
war) in Gandhara (Kandahar), and is one of the 
most prominent figures in the history of Buddhism. 
His not less celebrated elder brother, Asanga, is 
well known as the first propoiinder of the Yogfichara 
.scliool of Bnddhi.sm, is. Buddhist idealism. Of the 
youngest brother, Viiifichivatsa, we know nothing. 

I. Life. — Til ore are three difierent traditions 
concerning Vasubandlm’s life : (i) TM Lif& of 
Vasttbanahu, translated by Faramartha into 
Chinese?^ (2) passim in {‘Kecords of the 

Western Countries’) by Hiuen-Tsiang, (3) the 
Tibetan tradition in Tarani^tha, etc. The general 
drift of them is as foBows ; 

Vasubandhii, a contemporary of Vikramaditya (=aSkanda- 
gupta, A.O. 465-480), and his son Baladik^a (c. 4S5- ) took 

orders in the Sarx'-astivada (realism) school, having studied 
under Bitddhamitra (Manoratha, according to Huien-Tsiang) 
the whole of the sacred books, the three coilectioris 
(TripHaka), of the school to which he belonged. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Sautr.lnt 2 ka (the bchoo! which 
accepts tho Sutra as its sok authority), thinking them more 
reasonable, In many points, than those of his own school, and 
he determined to formulate an ecleotic sj'stem out of the two 
fines of doctrine along which hi$ mental activity had been 
directed. In order to do so, it was indispensable for him first 


1 Vk Nanjio, Catalogue of the Ghimse, Tmmlation qf 
BitdilhM Tripitakd, Oxford, 18SB, no. 1468, 
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to ac^quiie a thorough knowledge of the Sautiantika doctrines 
With this object he went to Ka^miia (Kashmir), the head- 
quarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that 
counti V should be jealous and refuse to instruct him. There, 
foi many years, under the guidance of Sanghahhadra, he 
studied the doctime, against which he would, however, 
frequently dispute, basing liis objections on the teat lungs of 
the Sautranfciica itself Kkandila, tlie teacher of Sahghabhadra, 
had his siibpicions around by the extraordinary ability of the 
unknown student, and at last ascertained that he was none 
other than Vasubandhu, whereupon he advised him secretly to 
go back to his own land, lest some factious people should kill 
him. Vasubandhu theiefoie returned to his home, where he 
composed a poem of fiUO verses called the Ahhidhai ynaloia^'^ 
a compendium of Ahhidharma-inaJuUibhdsd^^ and sent it. to 
Kaimira The king of KasSmira and the scholais were at fust 
delighted with it, imagining that he was expounding and pro- 
pagating their doctrine , hut, on the advice of Skandila, w ho 
knew that the compendium was not quite favourable to then 
sect, the author was asked to wiite an explanation. So he 
expounded the verses in a prose commentaiy, with the addition 
of seven verses and one chapter on the non-Ego These verses 
together with the commentary aie called Abhidhay ma-ldia- 
,<dstraj Vasubandhu afterwards tiavelledto Ayodhya (Oudli) 
and was con inerted by his brother Asanga to the faith of the 
Mahayana, and composed many tieatises in defence of liis new 
creed, with cominentaries on'vatious Mah<nana works ITe 
died there (in Nepal, accoiding to Tibetan tiadition) at eighty 
years of age ^ 

2, Works. — Vasubandhu’s first liteiaiy under- 
taking seems to liave been the composition ot las 
Seventy [Verses] on the First 
Principle ’), m which he refuted and destroyed all 
the ground principles of the Sankhya philosophy 
as put forth in the SCtnhhya-sastra by Vindhyavasa, 
by whom Buddhamitra, vasubandhu’s teacher, had 
been defeated in an ecclesiastical dispute. This 
fact gave general satisfaction, and King Vikraina- 
diiya rewarded him with three lacs of gold. 

Before turning^ to his Buddhist worlcs, we may 
make a few additional remarks. First, it must 
be borne in mind that about the 2nd cent. B.o 
Katyayaniputra founded the Sarvastivada school 
and composed the J fldnapixtsthana (‘First Steps 
to Knowledge’), a simple catalogue raisonnie of 
the technical terms of ids doctrine as contained 
in previously published ‘six-branch-treatises ’ {sat- 
pma-msti^a). At the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A,l>. a veiy detailed coiumentary on this work, 
called Ahhhdharma’m(ih(wihhns(l, (‘Thorough Dis- 
cussion of the Ahhidharma '), was composed by 
500 arhats of Kasmira. In this work we hav e not 
only a detailed explanation of the text, but also a 
minute discussion of each topic, so that the com- 
mentary became immediately a mine of dogmatics 
and the sole authority for the sect, by whom it 
was widely studied in Kasmira. Hence its special 
name Ka^^rmra-vaihkd,nha (‘ Vibhasa-follower of 
Kasmira’). This Sarvastivada doctrine is realistic 
and teaches a direct perception of external objects. 
Its rival doctrine is that of the Sautrautika, which, 
though also realistic, asserts an indirect perception 
instead of a direct one. The two doctrines were 
the most influeniial in Hlnfiyanism, Va.subandhu, 
though originally a Sarvastivadin, was a free- 
thinker, and did not blindly ioUow either his 
orthodox tenets or his lately adopted Sautrautika 
ideas. Scholars designated his guiding principle 
‘a pxefei’ence of reason,’ and his eclecticism is 
shown in his celebrated work AhkidhaTiimho.^a^ 
called by native ‘scholars ‘ the ingenious treatise.’ 
It is divided into eight trcasure-hotihes (kosasthdna) : 

! natural and supernatural in general. 

. U Worlds-etleot 1 

(4) Actions— cause > natural in special. 

(6) Passions— auxiliary circurasiancG.a * 

ISd ffialRe-cause ]• “ipamtaral in 

(8) Meditation— auxiliary eirourastances J special. 
in addition to the above eight sections, one section, called 

^ Nanj‘io, no. 1270. ib. no. 126S. 

^ Ib. nos. 1267 and 1269. 

4 For a complete list of his Buddhist works sec Nanjio, 
Appendix 1. col, 37tf. j cf. J. Tak.akiis«, ‘A Study of ^ara- 
nmitha’s T4fe of Vasubandhu,* JRAJ^^ Jan. lOOf!. 


Piidgala'innUckaya (‘Exposition of Personality’)} devoted 
to the argument of the non-Ego. This he composed when 
invited by the Ka<5nnrean Vaibhasika to explain the object of 
his work" To the first chapter a dogmatical explanation of 
the word Ahhidharma is prefixed. It says that Ahhidharma 
means ‘confionting the thing,’ le insight The thing to be 
confronted is of two kinds The one aimed at is nit vdi^a, or 
final beatitude; the other mediated by is the four verities, or 
immanent chaiacters ot things ThK confronting of things, 
i.e, insight, is called pure It is the final Ahhidharma, This 
pure insight can he called into existence by proliminary insight 
and teaching , the former consists m innate, acquired, and 
exercised insight; the latter implies the use of main standard 
works of the sect indirectlj’’ conducive to the origination of 
pure insight These preliminary elements are called the 
conventional Ahhidharma As Vasubandhu in his work sums 
up the essential contents of the Ahhidharma literature of his 
predecessors, and as this literature la the main source of his 
treatise, his woik is entitled Ahhulha) mahoha (‘Repository of 
the Ahhidhaniia') In this w.iv ho set forth concisely all 
noumena and phenomena and the rationale of the non-Ego, 
deuved chiefly fiom the souices of the Sarva-,tivada school, 
but some tenets were taken from the Hautiantika school and 
sometimes he mtioduced his own views. 

Although Vasiibaticlbu sympathized in his xvork 
with the Sautrantika and showed his preference 
for it as the more reasonable, he was by no means 
satisfied with these realistic speculations, in which 
he was immersed until he came to the second stage 
of his philosophical development. When converted 
to Mahaj’anism, he adopted the subjective idealism 
of that school, whicli he completed and sy.stematized 
in his not less celebrated epitomic composition 
VijnaptimdtrataArinwlca (‘Thirty [Verses] on 
“Meie Idea’”).^ The philosophical school based 
on this treatise teaches that all phenomena, both 
material and non-material, originate in mind, 
whicli is divided according to its action into eight 
‘ideas’ {vijMndm)^ viz. (1-5) five ideas belonging 
to the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind {mano- 
vijnCina)^ (7) niind-idea {mano-mjndna)^ or stained 
iiimd-idea {klUta-ma no^vijufma)', {^) receptacle-idea 
{dlaya-vijndnct). The seeds {Mja) or possibilities 
of all plienomena are retained in the eighth idea, 
whence comes the so-called objective world, in 
consequence of which we are disturbed and rove 
about in painful efiorts after peace. If we once 
fully undei stand that nothing else exists but mind, 
then the objective world ceases to exist for us, and 
those eight confused ideas aie turned into eight 
kinds of enlightened wisdom {jfidna) by means 
of which we can unite in the tathatd (‘ thusness’) 
which tianscends speech and thought. 

The Ahhidharmakom and Vijnwptimdtratd- 
trimsaka are the two most celebrated of Vasu- 
bandhu’s twenty odd works, and repiesent the 
successive development of his philosophical views. 

It seems that towards the end of his life he 
leached a quite different iihase^ of belief. He 
composed 24 verses entitled Longing for the Birth 
(in Bukhavati, i.e, the Paradise of the West), 
lieing a summary of the Apai^i mitdyus-sfttra,'^ to 
which he subsequently added a commentary. 
These verses with the commentary, legarded as one 
work, are called the A 2 ')cirimitilyus-sutr 6 padem? 
From them we see that he believed in the Amitabha 
{alias Apaiimitayus) doctrine, i.e, the doctrine of 
salvation by the grace of the Author, while in the 
two former phases of Buddhism through which he 
liad passed no such idea occuis, nor is the name of 
Amitabha even mentioned. 

Literature — Life of VambandhUi tr. from the Ohiueae by 
W. Wassilieff, in his Suddhimmis, Germ, tr., Sfc, Petersburg, 
1860, pp 235-24S, and h,y J. Takakusu, in Tong-paO) Leyden, 
1904 ; Hiuen-Tsiang, Si-yti-ki, pa&sm, French tr. by Stanislas 
Jnlien, Mr moires sur Us eontrhs occidentaleSt 2 vots., Paris, 
1857-58, Eng. tr. by S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, voK, London, 1884; Taianatha, Gesekiehte des 
Bvddhismns in Indien^ Germ, tr,, ed. A. Schiefiier, Leipzig, 
180!) p, lib ff. : J Takakusu, ‘ A Study of Paraniartha’s Life 
of Vasubandhu and the Date of Vasubandhu,' JBAS^ Jan. 1905 ; 
Pu-kwang;, Ko-shadung-ki (commentary on KoH^dstm)^ 1. 33. 

U. WOGIHAUA. 


1 Nanjio, no. 1215. s Jb. nos. 25, 26, 27, etc, 

'J Ih, no. 1204. 
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VEDAS.— See Lri'EEATUKE (Veclic and Clat-,sical 
Sanskrit), Vebic Keligion. 

VEDANTA . — Vedanta m Sanskrit signifies tiie 
‘end or dual aim of the Veda.’ The Avoid was 
employed at iiist to denote the oldei Upamsads 
(see ait. Upanisads), but generally serves as the 
name of the most wide-spread of the six philo- 
sophical systems of the Biahmans {i,e, Saiikhya, 
Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, Vaibosika, Nyaya). 
In the Vedanta the pantheistic dociiine of the 
Brahman, the All-One, is systematically developed, 
and placed on a philosophical foundation. The 
founder of the Vedanta, or rather the first teacher 
Avho made a foimal presentation of it (in the 
VeddntabUtras or Brahinasfitras) was Badai ayana.^ 
Since, however, his treatise is set foith in the 
form of aphorisms — precisely like the stUms oi 
‘ clues ’ of the other philosophical schools of India — 
which in themselves are completely unintelligible, 
it IS impossible to gain a satisfactoiy knowledge 
of the system from his work alone. This is first 
supplied by the expositions of the numerous native 
commentators, of whom^the most important was 
the renowned Vedantist Sankara, who lived c. A--D- 
800. Besides expounding the Bmhmamtras, San- 
kara composed a large number of commentaries 
on the Upamsads i and wrote several independent 
treatises on the Vedanta philosophy. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the conceptions of Sankara 
agree in all essentials with the views set forth 
by Badarayana. Nearly all educated Hindus in 
modern India, except in so far as they have 
emhiaced European ideas, are adherents of tiie 
Vedanta; «aiid three-foiuths of these accept San- 
kara’s interpretation of the Bt ahmasutras, while 
the rest are divided among the vaiying exiilana- 
tions of the system offered by one or other of the 
remaining commentators. 

The fundamental proposition of the Vedanta 
pliilosojihy is m agreement with the doctrine of 
the ancient Upanisads^Yvi,: ‘the iitman (^.e. our 
self or our soul) is identical with the Brahman, 
the All-Soul.’ Since, then, the eternal and infinite 
Brahman, tlie power that works in everything, 
cannot consist of parts, or be subject to change 
(for everything that consists of parts, and is liable 
to change, is perishable), it follows that every one 
is essentially not a part or an emanation of the 
Brahman, but is Brahman entire and indivisible. 
Nothing real exists besides Brahman; ‘theie is 
one only, without a second.’ Therefore m India 
the Vedanta doctrine in the form in which Sankara 
has presented it is called the ‘doctiine of non- 
duality.* 

In opposition to the fundamental thought of the 
Vedanta, as thus set forth, is arrayed not only 
experience, Avhich teaches the existence of a mani- 
fold variety of persons and tilings, but also the 
ceremonial law of the Veda ; for tiie latter is based 
upon the belief in transmigration and retrihution, 
and therefore takes for granted a multitude of 
individual souls. This tAVofold contradiction is 
refuted by the assertion that both experience and 
the ceremonial law of the Veda depend upon the 
‘ignorance’ {avidyd) natural to every man, by 
which the soul is prevented from distinguishing 
itself from the body, the psychical organs and 
other controlling influences, and from recognisiing 
that the empirical universe is an illusion {mayd). 
In truth, the entire world of phenomena is tnereiv 
a delusion, comparable to a fata morganmi which 
disappears on closer examination ; or like a dream- 
image, Avhich seems real only to the sleeper, but 
vanishes in waking hours. 

There is only one thing in the universe which is 
imaffected by this power of iliusion—out self, the 
1 For & remark rpfardhiq- date pee art. 


soul. This self admits of no pi oof, hut it also 
stands in no need of pi oof, for it is in itself the 
basis of all argument, and therefuie is already 
estaVdisUed antecedent to any possibility of jiioot. 
Similarly, also, it cannot be denied, foi every one 
in denying it assumes and testilies to its existence 
The self, moieoyer, cannot be anything disiinct 
from Biahman, since Bi ahman alone exists E vei y 
thing that is asseiled of tlie Brahman — pure, 
spiritual nature, oninipiesence, eternity, etc. — 
holds good, therefore, of our soul. Hei’e m our 
inner self we must look for knowledge. In him- 
self alone, in the depths of his own being, can man 
find the solution of the liddle of the univeise, and 
know the only true real. 

Whence ‘jgnoiance’ aiises, by Avhich the true 
condition of things is hidden fiom us, the Vedanta 
philosophy does not inquire. It tells us only that 
ignorance is removed by ‘knowledge’ {mdyd), oi 
‘universal perception’ [samyag-dai\,an(t). If 
universal perception has been attained, and t eic 
by the illusory nature of everything that is not 
soul, and the absolute identity of the soul with 
Brahman understood, the deteiminiiig conditions 
for the earthly existence of the soul are lemoved 
For^ this earthly existence is itself indeed only 
an illusory appearance. He Avho knows ‘ I am 
Brahman ’ has gained emancipation from the 
smnsdra. 

Since Sankara recognizes the unconditional 
authority of the Upamsads^ he is compelled to 
take account of their entire contents, ivhich to 
a considerable extent are in opposition to the 
doctrine here set foith. He aeeoniplishes this by 
setting up tAVo systems side by side AVith one 
another-— (1) the higher or esoteric knoA^dedge 
{para vidyd), which adopts the metajihysical 
standpoint, and proclaims the doctrine of the non- 
dualistic &ahman, as it has just been stated, 
to be the absolute truth ; and (2) the lo\^ er or 
exoteric knoAvledge {apai^d vidyct), Avhich takes its 
stand at the popular empirical point of view, 
and offers a popularly religious explanation of the 
universe. While in the ‘ higher knoAvledge ’ the 
Brahman is free from .all attributes and quali- 
ties {nirg'ima)i in the ‘ loAver knOAvledge ’ it ap- 
pears endoAved with the attributes of personality 
\saguna). It is oAvirig to ignorance that these 
attributes are ascribed to the Brahman, for men 
who cannot rise to the height of the metaphysical 
standpoint need an object of Avorship. In the 
loAVor knoAvledge, therefore, the Braiirnan appears 
as a peisonal God, Avho creates and rules the 
univeise, and reAvards or punishes men according 
to their deeds. The univei’he also is looked upon 
a.s real, and the statements of the Upani^ads 
with legard to the Avandering of the soul thiough 
innumerable bodies hold good. The lower knoAv- 
ledge teaches that the soul is constrained by the 
psychical organs, the bodily senses, the vital 
principle, and the moral determination, that under 
such limitations it completes the cycle of metem- 
psychosis, and that by believing worship it may 
attain to the loAver personal Brahman. Union, 
howeA’’er, Avith the lower Brahman, the Brahman 
of attrihates, is merely an inferior tempoiary lot. 
Complete delivei'ance is attainable from the meta- 
physical point of vieAV solely by the knowledge 
of the higher Brahman, tlie Brahman without 
attrihates. Everything that is taught in the lower 
kuoAviedge is Avorthless for him who has learnt to 
knoAV himself as the eternal indivisible Brahman ; 
for he understands that the lower Brahman is a 
product of ignorance, that qualities are attributed 
to. it merely for the purposes of worship whicli 
do not really belong to it, and in the light of 
the supreme knowledge are seen to be an illusion. 
Hc^Avho has attained to this knowiedge is no 
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longer led astray by the delusive appearance that 
surrounds him. In complete indilleionoe towards 
idle course of the world he awaits the end of his 
life, the continuance of which is explained on 
exactly the same j)iincip]es as in the Saiikhya (see 
the art. Sankhya). At death the wise man is lost 
in Brahman. 

Among the commentators who dissent from 
Sankara’s interpi’etiCtion of the Vedanta, and who 
ref)resent one or other of the philosophical and 
religious standpoints of various sects, the most 
renowned is llamanuja, who lived in the 11th cent, 
after Chiist. Ramanuja {q.v,) in his exposition 
of the system approximates to the lower exoteric 
knowledge of Sankaiaj and as an adherent of the 
Pancharatra doctrine introduces into Badarayana’s 
treatise views which are neaily related to the 
Christian standpoint, but are alien bo^ the true 
Vedanta doctiine. In his view the individual 
souls are not identical with the supreme soul, i. e . , 
as he represents it, with God, but are separate 
and distinct as m the Sankhya-Yoga. The cause 
of their earthly existence is not ‘ignorance,’ but 
unbelief ; and deliveiance is union with God, to 
be gamed not hy ‘knowledge,’ but by believing 
love (bhakh) towards God. In the history of 
the Vedanta phiiosophj, therefore, the same 
theistic tendency makes Its ajipearance which may 
be observed under the form of the system of 
Yoga in the further development of the Sankliya 
doctiine. 

LiTERATtTRB.— In Ms BihUoffraphy of the Indian Philosophical 
Systmns (Allaliabad, 1859) F E. Hall enumerates no fewer 
than 310 Sausl^rit works on the Vedanta; and even in the most 
recent times no year passes without the appearance in all parts 
of India of numerous treatises on this philosophy wntten partly 
m Sanskrit and partly in the vernaculars. The best and most 
detailed presentation of the Vedanta doctrine as interpreted by 
Safikara is to be found in P. Deussen's System de$ Vedanta, 
Leipzag", 1883 ; cf also A. Barth, Religions of India^, London, 
1891 ; F, Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
London, 1899, ch. iv., and Vedanta Philosophy, London, 1894 ; 
M. Monier- Williams, Indian Wi^dom^, London, 1893; H. 
Haigh, Leading Ideas of Hinduism, London, 1903 ; P. Deussen, 
Philosophic der Upanishads, Leipzig, 1899, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1906 ; with commentaries of oaiikara and Rama- 

nuja, tr. by G. Thibaut in SBB, vols. xxxiv. xxxviu. xlviu. ; P. 
Deussen, Die Sutras des Vedanta, tr. Leipzig, 1887; Saroa- 
dar§ana'Sangraha, tr, by Cowell and Gough, 2nd ed., London, 
1894, ch. xvi. ; M. Walleser, Der alters Vedmita, Heidelberg, 

1910* R. Garbs. 

VEDDAS,“-“i. Geographical distnbutioii and 
mode of life. — The Veddas, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon, are to be regarded as the island 
representatives of the short, long-headed, pre- 
Dravidian 3 ungle tribes of India. Formerly they 
extended over the whole island (for there is no 
reason to doubt that the Yakkas of the MaMvctnisa 
were Veddas); now the few surviving relatively 
pure-blooded Veddas who do not practise agri- 
culture are to be found in the parK country of 
Uva, while communities carrying on a rough 
cultivation, whose members have more foreign 
blood in their veins, exist in the poorer part of 
the Eastern Province and that part of the North 
Central Province known as Tamankaduwa, 

At the present day the Veddas may be divided 
into three classes, viz, forest, village, and coast 
Veddas, each showing certam characteristic social 
features. The forest Veddas, reduced in number 
to a few families in the wildest parts of the island, 
have alone kept up their old mode of life. Living 
on game, honey, yams, and fruit, they are still 
able to collect these in sufBcienli quantity not 
only to .^support life, but to leave a surplus to 
barter with the ‘Moormen* on their annual visits 
or to take into the nearest Sinhalese village to 
exchano-e for iron, cloth, pots, and occasionally 
rice and coco-nuts. So long as this sort of life is 
possible, communities are necessarily small and 
the old mode of. habitation in caves and ntck 


sbelteis persists, but where the country is less 
wild the Sinhalese have killed down the game to 
such an extent— even wiieie they have not settled 
— that the Veddas have been obliged to take to 
cultivation, and ioi this purpose they have organ- 
ized themselves in villages and at the same time 
have commonly inteiniarried with the Sinhalese. 
It is in this way that the second class of Veddas, 
the village Veddas, have originated; indeed the 
piocess has been going on for Imndieds of yeais, 
and theie is evidence that centuries ago tlieic 
weie ‘ Vedda’ communities — z.e. communities with 
enough Vedda blood to be called Veddas by their 
contemporaiies — politically organized and having 
chiefs who weie in constant relation with the 
Sinhalese court. This process of contact meta- 
morphosis has had as its most striking result the 
complete loss of the original Vedda (non-Aiyan) 
language, while the identity of the relationship 
systems of the Veddas and Sinhalese is presum- 
ably to be attributed to the same cause. The 
coast Veddas are Veddas settled in the coastal 
area of the Eastern Province who have inter- 
marx'ied with the local Tamils, whose physical 
type they have acquired and whose beliefs they 
largely share. In the following account the term 
‘Vedda’ must be taken to mean forest Veddas, 
unless village Veddas are specifically mentioned. 

The Veddas have never been metal workers, and, although 
they have no traditions concerning the use of stone imple- 
ments, the quartz artefacts described by the cousins Sarasin 
and others must, at least provisionally, be attributed to them. 
The iron blades to their anows, their axe-heads and irons for 
‘flint and steel’ stiike-a-lights, are the only metal tools they 
use. These arrow heads and axes were noted in the 17th cent, 
by Robert Knox, who mentions the silent trade for metal m 
exchange for flesh and hontiy practised by the wilder Veddas. 

Apart from their skill as hunters the Veddas have but the 
bare beginnings of a few arts and crafts. They make no 
pottery except where they have learnt it from the Sinhalese, 
Personal ornaments scarcely exist, yet the rocks of some of the 
oaves bear very rough drawings of men and animals and the 
skin bag in which honey is collected. They are drawn, by 
women and weie said to have no religious or other special 
significance. The Veddas have no musical instruments, but 
during bheir dances they frequently heat time with their hands 
on the abdomen ; and 0. S. Myers, who has examined phono- 
graph records of their songs, considers that they are simpler in 
structure than any other native songs hitherto published, and 
indeed represent the very beginning of melody-huilding. 

2 . Social organization, — The Veddas have a 
elan organization with descent in the female line ; 
the clans are exogamous, though this rule is not 
strictly adliered to. Two intermarrying clans, 
the Morane and Unapane, are considered superior 
to the others, with whom they should not inter- 
marry. Monogamy is the rule and divorce is 
unknown, the correct marriage being the cross 
cousin, especially with the daughter of the 
mother’s younger brother. A high standard of 
sexual morality is niaintalned in both the married 
and unmarried. There is close comradeship be- 
tween a naan and his wife’s father ; an unmarried 
man assists his mother’s brother, his actual or poten- 
tial father-in-law, in most activities, and tliis asso- 
ciation continues after marriage. A man’s hama 
(sister’s son, daughter’s husband) is always welcome 
to hospitality in cave or hut, when other relatives 
would not intrude. Though descent is in the 
female line, inheritance is in the male line. A 
Vedda has little personal property, his axe and 
bow and arrows being his most important posses- 
sions, but land, or, more strictly speaking, hunt- 
ing and fishing rights, the tenancy of certam 
caves, as well as the right to the combs of the 
rock bee on definite tracts of land, descend from 
father to son, or are pi^esented to a son-in-law on 
his marriage. 

The Veddas have no regular chieftainship, but 
the eldest man of each small group exercises con- 
siderable authority, the importance of such men 
being enhanced by the Sinhalese n^ncl other officials. 
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IV ho naturally make a point of dealing with tlie 
most intelligent and authoiitative member of a 
gioup. 

3. Religion. — Tho babis of the Vedda leligion 
iH the cult of the dead, and tlie Vedila point of 
view can be best appreciated by considering the 
customs obseived when a death takes place. 
When a man, woman, or child dies, the body is 
left in the cave or rock shelter in which death 
from sickness occurred. The body is not washed, 
diessed, or oinamented in any way, but is allowed 
to lie in the natuial supine position and is covered 
over with leaves and branches. The cave is then 
deserted foi some yeais, and, if any bones aie left 
when the Veddas letuin, they are thrown into the 
jungle. When an attempt is made to discover the 
reason for the desertion of the place of death, the 
usual answer is to the ellect that ‘ if we stayed we 
should be pelted with stones,’ and some Veddas, 
including the least contaminated, definitely stated 
that it was the spirit, or yalctt (fern, yakini^ pi, 
yaku), of the dead man who would cause stones 
to ram on anybody staying near the corpse. 
Although fear of the dead (expressed by leaving 
the site of death) occurs among all the wilder 
Veddas, a few old men were by no means con- 
fident that ail men on their death became yaku ; 
no doubt the spirits of important and influential 
men survived, but whether this applied to quite 
ordinary individuals was more doubtful, and in 
one community there was a special ceremony the 
object of which was to settle this ^loint. 

Each Vedda community consists of a small 
number of families who, since cousin marriage 
prevails, are doubly related by blood and marriage ; 
the yakit of the recently dead, called collectively 
the Nae Yaku, are supposed to stand towards the 
surviving membeis of the group in the light of 
friends and relatives who, if well treated,^ will 
continue to show loving kindness to their survivors, 
and only if neglected will show disgust and anger 
by withdrawing their assistance or even becoming 
actively hostile.^ Hence it is generally consideied 
necessaiy to piesent an otfeiing to the newly dead, 
usually within a week or two after death, though 
a few Veddas stated that they would not hold a 
Nae Yaku ceremony until they specially required 
the help of the yahiii or until misfortune threatened 
or overtook them. Among most Veddas the offer- 
ing must consist of cooked rice and coco-nut milk, 
the food that every Vedda esteems above ail others ; 
but betel-leaves and areca-nut are often added, and 
the oldest, survivoi of a small gioup of ‘wild’ 
Veddas said that this offeimg would in the old 
days have consisted of yams and water, if, as was 
often the case, coco-nuts and rice could not be 
olitained. 

In each community there is one man, called 
kapiiraU or diiyycmiawai who has the power and 
knowledge requisite to call the yaku ; and in 
the ceremony of presenting the offering called 
Nae Yaku ilatanatva (literally, ‘ the dancing of 
the Nae Yaku’) this man calls upon the yaka of 
the recently dead man to come and take the 
offering. The hapuraU (who may conveniently 
be spoken of as the shaman) becomes possessed by 
the yaka of the dead man, who speaks through 
the mouth of the shaman in hoarse, gut tux al 
accents, saying that he approves of the offering, 
that he will assist his kinsfolk in bunting, and 
often stating the direction in which the next 
bunting party should go. Besides the shaman, 

3. The benevolent nature of the Vedda yaku is very noticeable 
and contrasts with the malignant character of almost all 
Sinhalese yaku. The Sinhalese attitude towards the spirits 
of the dead generally Is fear, while that of the Veddas may be 
called love ; there is certainly a desire for, and belief in, the 
possibility of companionship and communion with the kindly 
dead on app^^opriate occaaions. 


one or moie of the near lelatives of the dead man 
may become po&bebsed, but this, though common, 
IS not invariable. The yaka leaves the shaman 
soon after he has promised his favour and success 
in hunting, the shaman always collapsing as the 
spirit goes. Attei the ceiemony all the men, 
women, and children of the gioux> who aie ])resent 
eat the offering, usually on the spot on which the 
invocation took place, though t(his is not absolutely 
necessary. It was clear that this eating of food 
which had been offered to the yaku was an act of 
communion, and an essential part of the ceiemony 
which was thought to bring health and good 
foitune ; for some communities even anointed the 
heads of their dogs with the milk of the otteiiiig, 
explaining that this was done because of their 
value. 

Besides the yaku of the recently dead there are 
other important yakii^ chief aiiiong Avhom are 
Kande Yaka and his broth ei Bilmdi Yaka Kande 
Yaka is the spirit of an ancestor, a mighty hunter 
in his day ; he is invoked to give success in hunt- 
ing, and’duiing the ceiemonial dance given m his 
honour a realistic pantomime of tiacking and 
killing a deer is performed. Spirits of the dead 
weie believed to go to Kande Yaka and become 
his attendants, and immediately after death it 
was necessary for a spirit to resort to Kande Yaka 
in order to obtain permission to accept offeiings 
from Ms living relatives, and to obtain power from 
him to assist them in return for their offerings, or 
to cause them injury in the event of their bad 
behaviour. Thus Kande Yaka, who is of especial 
assistance in hunting, becomes loid of the dead. 
We have, however, little doubt that to the 
ma-foiity of Veddas Kande Yaka is especially the 
yaka who gives succe.ss in hunting, and that his 
relation to the dead does not leap to their minds 
on the mention of his name as does the idea of 
his helpfulness in hunting ; for Kande Yaka was 
essentially a fiiendly and helpful yaha^ who, 
unlike many other ytmu usually beneficent, never 
sent sickness; 111 fact, Kande Yaka the spirit 
scaicely differs as patron of hunters from Kande 
Wanniya the mighty hunter, still living and 
showing kindness and helpfulness towards the 
people among whom he dwelt. 

The Nae Yaku, Kande Yaka, Bilindi Yaka, and 
certain other yaku doubtless belong to the primi- 
tive Vedda culture, and to this day these are the 
important yaMt among the wilder Veddas. But 
centuries of contact with Sinhalese and Tamils 
have led to the leeognition of a number of 
Sinhalese and Tamil doamons (or gods) as yaJm. 
Tims, running roughly parallel with the three 
conditions of Veddas mentioned in § i, three 
stages of development can be recognized in the 
Vedda religion : (1) the cult of the dead, including 
the cult of the spirits of recent ancestors, ie. of 
the Nae Yaku and the yahic of cei'tain Veddas 
who have been long dead and may well be regarded 
as heroes ; the most important of these is Kande 
Yaka; (2) the cult of foreign spirits, who have 
become naturalized and have taken the friendly 
protective nature of the Vedda yaku ; the cult of 
the yaku^ of a number of named ‘Vedda chiefs’ 
may be considered to belong to this stratum ; one 
of these, Panikkia Yaka, is the canonized spirit 
of one Fanikki Vedda, i.e* Panikki the Vedda, 
who is mentioned in a I6feh cent, manuscript; 
this man, who seems to have been the chief of a 
group of mixed Vedda and Sinhalese blood, was 
in fairly intimate contact with the Sinhalese 
court ; (B) the cult of foreign spirits who, though 
not generally regarded as such, have retained their 
foreign nature and are, in the main, terrible or 
evenhostilo. Another feature of this stratum of 
thought is the endowment of true Vedda yahti 
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'With foreign attributes. The god Skanda, or 
ICanda Swami, as he is often called in Ceylon, is 
worshipped at Kataragam m the south of the 
island, chiefly by Tamils. There are no Veddas 
in this district now, bub formerly the forests in 
the neighbourhood were inhabited by V'ed<las who 
were known as the Kovil Yanamai Veddas, t e, 
‘ Veddas of the temple precincts,’ and tliey cannot 
but have been mucli influenced by the worsliip at 
the great temple. In the Eastern piovince the 
resent wi iters met some Veddas who were known 
y the same name, and witnessed a dance per- 
formed seven days after the death of a member of 
the community. Here the yaJca of the dead man 
was said to go to Hhe Kataragam God’ before 
joining Kande Yaka. Among most village Veddas 
Indigollae Yaka had taken the place of Kande 
Yaka ; he gives good fortune in hunting and is 
invoked in the Nae Yaku ceremony. Gale Yaka 
was also impoxtant among village Yeddas, but 
possibly in some localities this is only another 
name for Indigollae Yaka. Among the wilder 
Veddas Gale Yake 'was never mentioned, and 
Indigollae Yaka, if known at all, w^as looked upon 
as a foreign spirit attendant upon Kande Yaka. 

The liteially ‘the grandmothers,’ are 

the spiiits of Vedda women ; many aie named and 
seem to be specially associated with rocks and hill- 
tops. Fiom one aspect they have a malignant 
character, for, though they are said to love 
children, they often steal them and cause their 
death through sickness. Veddas gathering rock- 
honey will usually propitiate them by an ollering 
of honey. 

The worship of the yahu consists essentially of 
ceremonies during which the shaman or chief 
performer dances himself into an ecstasy — a condi- 
tion, we have no doubt, of genuine dissociation of 
consciousness — during which he is thought to be 
possessed by the yaka whom he invokes. These 
dances are often pantomimic, and, though in 
different localities the ceremonial varies, especially 
as regards elaboration, the ritual of each dance is 
fixed by tradition. Various objects are proper to 
certain yalm^ the most important being the iiude^ 
a ceremonial representation of an arrow, the blade 
from 8 to 16 inches long, hafted into a w^ooden 
handle considerably shorter than the blade. 
Ordinary arrows are also used in dances, while 
for some ceremonies an elaborate set of properties 
is required. It \vas noticed that, once an article 
was used in connexion with the yahn^ it was not 
placed on the ground. The kirihorahay literally 
*inilk bowl,’ a vessel filled with the white juice 
squeezed fi*om coco-nut meat, was a necessary part 
of the ceieraonies in which Kande Yaka, Bilindi 
Yaka, or the Nae Yaku were Invoked, and the 
main features of the dance centred round this 
bowl. No attempt is made here to describe any 
of these ceremonies it may, however, he men- 
tioned that women never take part in the dances, 
though they are ahvays present, and may become 
possessed by the yaku. 

The method of invocation of the yahu i$ essentially the same 
in all Vedda ceremonies ; an invocation is sung hy the shaman 
and often by the onlookers, while the shaman slowly dances, 
usually round the offering that has been prepared for the yahu, 
Sometimes the invocations are quite appropriate and consist of 
straightforward appeals to the yaka for help, or recite the deeds 
and prowess of the yaha when he too was a man. But at other 
times the words seem singularly inappropriate ; probably in 
many of these instances they are merely the remams of old 
Sinhalese charms that are not only displaced from their proper 
position and function, but have become so mangled in the 
prewess as to have become incomprehensible. As the verses are 
recited over and over again, the shaman dances more and more 
quickly, he unties his hair, which falls over his face as he throws 
fils head forward, his voice becomes hoarse, his speech staccato, 
his movements spasmodic, and his eyes take on a fixed expres- 
sion ; he 19 then possessed by the ynfe, and, although he docs 

i See for these 0* G-. and B, JS. Sehgman, The Veddas, 


not lose consciousness completely and can co-ordinate his move- 
ments, he does not m his normal condition letam any piecise 
recollection of what he has said and has onlv a genoial idea of 
the movements he has pertoimed When the shaman is in this 
condition, another member of the coinrauriity alwa^NS tollows 
him, often with hands upon his waist, leatly to support him if 
he should fall. This often happens, tne shaman falling hack- 
waids apparently unconscious , the condition does not, howevei, 
last long, the peiformer suddenly regaining his feet and con- 
tinuing to dance. Tiembhng and shivoiing — which ceitainly 
occurs— IS said to maik the entry of the i/ciLa into the shaman. 
When the yala leaves the shaman, the latiei always falls back 
exhausted Partial collapse during the leiemony does not 
necessarily indicate the departure of the i/uLa 

Tlie invocations by whicli the Veddas call upon 
the yaku fall into two mam gioups • the lu^t, dis- 
tinguished by their simple tuini, aie siiaight- 
foiwaid requests to the spuits ot the dead to 
provide game and yams, oi to show their loving 
landness by partaking ot the food pioviiled by 
their descendants; the second gionp, einhiacmg 
a consuieiable range of beliefs, are all lunger and 
more complicated and often contain references to 
events which happened before the spiritual beings 
to whom they aie addressed attained their full 
power as ya'kti. In neaily all the invocations 
animals and articles of food* are not mentioned by 
their usual name, but desciibed by peiiphrases. 
Only the simplest invocations have been selected 
as examples ; many are very complicated and 
undoubtedly show Sinhalese mfliience, while the 
Veddas themselves either give them meanings 
quite different from those of the texts or have lost 
the significance entirely and are content to intone 
sounds almost or quite meaningless to them. The 
two following in vocations (nos. 1 and 2)^ to the 
Nae Yaku are from a forest and a village com- 
munity lespectively : 

(1) ‘ Salutation ' Salutation* Pai t of (our) relatives ! Multi- 
tude of relatives ( Having called (you) at the (light) time (we) 
gave (you) white samba (nee) ; (you) ate, (voii) dtank. Do not 
think any wrong (of us) ; we also eat (and) drink ’ 

(2) ‘Our father who went to that woild come to this world. 
Take the nee. Come quickly to place (for us) the sambar deer, 
to place the spotted deer. Take this betel leaf. Come very 
quickly. Come quickly my mother’s people Take the nee, 
take the rock honey, take the betel leaf To place the sambar 
deer, to place the spotted deei , come veiy quiokly.’ 

The next (no. 16) is an invocation to Kande Yaka, 
and the fourth (no. 24) is sung when collecting 
rock-honey . 

(16) * King of the Hills, who continues to go from hill to hill, 
cause ram. (He is) the Wanniya of the Chief place of the hill, 
who causes to fall the hoofs of excellent sambar deer, from root 
(print) to foot (print), from Reranne Damane (the grass plain ot 
teals) to Kande Damane (the grass plain of the hill) ’ 

(2i) ‘Lady New Codde&s, (you) must show (me) a bee-hive 
to-day Having chopped (it out) X will hide (it) and go ’ 

As already stated, possession by the yaka is to 
he considered as due to a dissociation of peisonality ; 
the traditional movements, words, and music all 
tend to bring about a more or less automatic 
condition which seems to be more easily induced 
the longer the practitioner has been shamanizing 
Nor must the somewhat prolonged training ol tiie 
shaman be forgotten. The present writers ai’e 
convinced tliat there is no trickery about these 
ceremonies. 

The shaman invoking a yaka holds or exhibits 
tlie special object {e,y,, the aude) pioper to that 
yaka^ and it seemed to he thought that the yaka 
first comes to this and then enters the body of the 
shaman. Each ynka has hxs traditional mode of 
behaviour. The shaman possessed by Kande Yaka 
goes through the pantomime of tracking and kill- 
ing sambar deer; Barabura Yaka spears a wild 
boar and is wounded by it before he succeeds in 
killing it; Bola Yaka smokes out lock-bees’ nests 
and collects the honey. These pantomimes are 
often extremely dramatic. The yaku examine the 
offerings set out for them, and, if favouiable, 
express approval, some straightway prophesying 

5 The nurabeis preceding ijhe invocations here given refer to 
piose m eh. x, of the present wntois* monograph, where all the 
invooations collected are printed and their meaning discussed. 
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good Jmiiting (each in his own depaitment) j foi, 
though Kande Vaka is palioii of all food .supplies, 
theie aio otliei yakxi oaoli ot ^\hom is sepaiately 
invoked tui help m gebtiug yams, rock -honey, and 
tiee-honey The ya/cu have their methods of 
&hoN\ing approval of the otlerinos , usually they 
scatter some of the food, sometimes tliey feed a 
favometl member of the comuiuuity or place leaves 
dipped m the sacred food upon his chest, oi, putting 
his aims on liis shoaldei.s, the shaman, gasjnrig 
and quiveiing, delivers a message of good omen 
from the yffJcn, Sometimes a yaka asks why he 
has been called. Is it because any one is sick‘d 
And, it any one is bi ought foiwaid, he will feed 
him or anoint him uitli sacred food which is 
thought to cure the sickness. 

The inanjfesi object of most ceienionies is to obtain food, but 
there is no sur,westion that any of them are performed to 
increase the food supply, as aie the ‘initchntniacer&momeH ot 
AusUah.i. The> aiealso perionned to cme sickness, and it is 
in this connexion that the Pata Vabu cei einony may be men- 
tioned This ceremony is held foi a piegnant woman, that she 
may have safe dehver>. Masses of bast are used on ail the 
various pioperties necessary for the yaku; hence the name, 
sn^nirj mg' ‘ bark yabii.' No i eason could be ixiv en foi any figure 
in the dam e, nor was there an^ known tiadiiion connected with 
it, as was the case with most other ceremomt-s. A noticeable i 
feature of the dance was that it vvas necessary for the woman’s j 
father to take part m it and that he dropped an arrov/ on the 
round seveial times and leapt over it Certain Sinh.alese i 
emons known as the Pata Yaku pei sonify disease, but these 
have no ('onnexion with bast, and it is impossible to say 
whj^ the Pata Yaku .should have been taken over from the 
Sinhalese. 

Apart from the tendency, akeady mentioned, of 
certain yaku to be associated with hill-to]is, no 
de Unite locality is considered their home ; on the 
othei Jiand, they aie certainly not thought of as 
being habitually in close proximity avith the living. 
Magical practices play a very small part in tiie 
life of the Veddas ; their chaims we believe to 
have been taken over from the Sinhalese, and it 
certainly is no exaggeration to say that the Vedda 
conception of the supernatural is embodied m their 
yaku beliefs, to whose infiiieiice usual or unusual 
events are alike attributed. No cieation traditions 
or inytlis refeiimg to the iiatmal features of the 
country could be disco veied among the wilder 
groups of Veddas. 

Litbrature — John Bailey, ‘Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of 
Oeylon,’ TES, new svr , n flSGUJ , E Deschamps, Au Pays 
das Veddas Pans, 1892 , Robert Knox, Art 

Relation of (Jeylon^ London, 1681 ; H. Nevill, Taprobaman^ 
Bombay, 1887, i. , H Parker, Amient Ceylon^ London, 1909 ; 
L. Rutimeyer, ‘ Die Nil^alaweddas m Cej Ion,’ GlobuSi Ixxxiix 
[1903], P and F. Sarasm, Die Weddasmn Ceylon^ Wiesbaden, 
1892 ; C. G. and Brenda Z. Seiig;man, The Veddas^ Cambiidg-e, 

C. G-. and B. Z. Seligman.^ 

VEDIC RELIGION. — Definitions —With 
a view to avoiding confusion, it is advisable to 
define at the outset the sense in which each of 
the three teims ‘religion,’ ‘mythology,’ and 
‘magic’ (witchcraft) is to be employed in the 
present article. Religion means, on the one hand, 
the body of beliefs entertained by men regai ding 
the divine or supernatural powers, and, on the 
other, that sense of dependence on those powers 
which is expressed by Y’ord in the form of prayer 
and praise, or by act in the form of ritual and 
sacrifice. Mythology means the body of myths 
or stories winch give an account of gods and heroes, 
describing their origin and surroundings, their 
deeds and activities. Mythology is thus included 
in, though not coextensive with, that aspect of 
religion which is concerned with belief. Magic 
means that body of practices which, instead of 
seeking to gain the goodwill of divine, beneficent 
powers by acts of worship, is largely directed 
against demoniac and hostile agencies, and aims 
at alFectiiig the course of things directly, without 
the intervention of deities. Magic as such, being 
OHsentiallj different from religion and represent- 


ing a more primitive stage of belief, is excluded 
from the scope of this aiticle except wheie, as 
IS sometimes the case, it is inextricably mixed up 
with leligious ritual. 

1. Meaning and Importance of the Subject. 

By the general term ‘ Vedic leligion ’ is here undei - 
stood the religion of tlie Vedic peiiod of Indian 
literatuie, wdiich extends from ^ome time after the 
Aryan immigration into the north-west of India, 
that is, fiom at least as eaily as B.c. 13U0, down 
to about B G. 200. 

Vedic icligion is peculiarly impoitant as a branch 
of study. It is not only tiie earliest body of leli- 
gious beliefs preserved in a literal y form, but it also 
lepresents a more primitive phase of thought than 
is recorded in any other literature. It can, moie- 
over, be traced step by stmi through the vaiious 
stages of its development. It is, linally, the source 
of the leligioii of the modem Hindus, which can 
thus be histoiically followed up to its origin 
tliioiighout a peiiod of well over 3000 yeais. As 
a natural result of its value to the investigator 
of religious thought in general, the study of Vedic 
religion gave birth, in the latter half of the 19th 
cent., to the sciences of Compaiative Mythology 
and Compaiative Religion. 

2. Stages of Vedic Religion. 

Three main successive stages may be clearly dis- 
tinguished in the religion which is i*ec*orded in 
thiee coiiesponding phases of Vedic literature, 
viz. m [a] the Vedas, (6) the Brahmanas together 
with the Sutras, (c) the Upaiiisads. 

{a) The leligion of the four Vedas, regarded as 
a whole, is concerned with the wmrship of gods 
laigely representing personiiications of the powers 
of nature ; the propitiation of demoniac beings 
comes only to a limited extent within its spheie. 

The oldest and most impoitant of the four 
Vedas, the Rigveda, from which considerable por- 
tions of the others are borrowed, is a collection of 
metrical hymns containing a large mythological 
element. These hymns are mainly invocations of 
the gods meant to accompany the oblation of Soma 
juice and the lire saeiifice of melted butter. The 
polytheism of this Veda assumes in its latest 
hymns a pantheistic colouring. Only a very few 
ol its hymns are connected with witchcraft. 

The hymns of the Atharvaveda, on the other 
hand, consist largely of spells meant for magical 
application, while their leligion is pronounced pan- 
theism. 

The contents of the twm other Vedas are entirely 
sacrificial in purpose. The Bamaveda is almost 
exclusively composed of verses bonow’ed from the 
Rigveda to be applied in the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice. The Yajurveda consists of ritual for- 
mulas, largely in prose, which, not being directly 
addressed to the gods, are practically of a magical 
type. The religious phase which it rejiresents is, 
in spirit, identical with that of the Brahmanas. 

(^i) The Brahmanas are discursive theological 
treatises in prose dealing with the Vedic ritual j 
while the Sutras, text-books composed in a very 
concise style, largely condense and systematize the 
contents of the Brahmanas or add new' mateiial 
on domestic and everyday observances. The main 
difference in the m;^hology of the Brahmanas, as 
compared with the Rigveda, is their recognition of 
a father-god as chief of the deities; while the 
general character of their religious belief is ex- 
plicit pantheism. As to cult, they represent a 
ritual system which, in complexity of detail, far 
surpasses anything the world has elsewhere known. 

(c) Though generally forming a part of the Brah- 
manas, as a continuation of their speculative aide, 

' the Upanisada really represent a new religion 
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which is in viifciial oppoHition to then ritual or 
practical side. This ne>v, purely pantheistic reli- 
gion is dominated by the doctrine of traribmi|;iii- 
tioii, a doctrine unknown to the Vedas, and only 
inci[Jient in one oi the Bialunanas, A world-soul 
takes the place of the lather-god of the Bnih- 
manas. Its nature is the mam object of specula- 
tion ; and tlic identity with it ol the individual 
soul is the greak fundamental doctiino of the 
XJpanisads. The religious aim now is no longer 
the obtaining of eaiihly and heavenly happiness 
by sacnliciug coirectly to the godh, but the lelease, 
as a result of true knowledge, from re-biitli by 
absorption in the woild-soul. 

3. Vedic EELiaiotrs Beliefs. 

The following account of Vodic beliefs, which 
are almost entirely mythological, starts from the 
statements of the Bigveda, to which the subse- 
quent developments of the Vedic period are, if of 
sulHcient impoitance, in each case added. 

(ci) Cosmogonic beliefs.— Judged by their fiag- 
ruentary references to the origin of the world, the 
oets ot the Rigveda usually legaided it as having 
eon mechanically pioduced like a building, the 
material being wood, and heaven and earth being 
supported by posts. The agents in the construc- 
tion are regularly either the gods m general or 
various individual gods. 

The last hook of the Rigveda, however, contains 

few cosmogonic hymns which represent otliei 
views. One of these (x. 90), though among the 
latest of the period, preserves a very primitive 
belief. It accounts for the origin of the world 
from the body of a primeval giant, ^vhom the gods 
sacrificed. iJis head became the sky, his navel 
the^ air, and his feet the earth ; while from his 
various members the four castes were produced. 
This being, called Purusa, or man, and interpreted 
pantheisticaliy in the hymn itself as ‘all this, 
both what has become and what shall he,’ reappears 
as the woild-soul in the Athaivaveda and the 
Upamsads, 

There are, again, two cosmogonic hymns of the 
Bigveda wliich explain the origin of the universe, 
philosophically rather than mythologically, as a 
kind 01 evolution of the existent (sat) from the 
non-existent (asat). In another hymn of the same 
type, the agency of a creator (dhata) is, after the 
evolution of the ocean through heat (tapas), intro- 
duced to produce in succession sun and moon, 
heaven and earth, air and ether. There is also 
a hymn (x. 121) in which heaven and earth and 
the great waters are described as the creation of 
Hiranya-garbha, the golden germ, who is said to ■ 
have arisen in the beginning, to be the one god 
above all gods, and is iinally invoked as Prajapati, 
lord of all created things. It is to be noted that 
in the cosmogonic hymns the waters are commonly 
thought of as corning into existence first. In the 
Atliarvaveda the all-god appears as a creator 
under several new names, especially as Skambha, 

‘ support ’ ; also as Prana, ‘ breath ’ ; ICama, ‘ desire,’ 
ana others. 

The cosmogony of the Brahmanas requires the 
agency of the creator Prajapati, who is not, how- 
ever, always the starting-point. Sometimes the 
waters come first: on them floats the golden 
gem {Mrmiya-garbha)i from which arises the 
spirit that produces the universe. This contra- 
diction is due to the theories of evolution and of 
creation being combined. One cosmogonic myth 
of the BrUhmapas describes how the submerged 
earth was raised by a boar. The latter in post- 
Vedic mythology developed into an amMr of 
Tisnu. 

(h) Tkeogonig beliefs.— Heaven and earth 
are ordinarily regarded in the Rigveda as the 


pfiiuits of the gods in general. It is only very 
lardy that otliei gods aie spoken of as i»aieub& of 
tile rest ; thub Dawn is once said to be tlie mother 
of the gods, and ])oth Biahiuanas[jabi and Soma 
are mentioned as their fatliei. Tiie (tosmogonic 
hymns connect the oiigm of the gods cluetiy with 
the element of watei , hut one of them describes 
the gods as boin after the cieation of tlie universe. 

(c) Origin op man —The Vedic beliefs legaid- 
ing the oiigiii of the liuman race were somewhat 
fluctuating ; the ultimate source of man w as, how- 
ever, always thought to be divine. Agni, the god 
of tire, is at least ouce said to have begotten the 
lace of men, and certain families of seers are 
regarded as independently descended through their 
founders fiom the gods. Usually, however, the 
human race is tiaced to a fiist man, either Manu 
or Yama, both of whom aic sons of Vivas vat, a 
solar deity. 

4. The Vedic Gods. 

The Vedic Indian believed m the existence of a 
large number of supeinabuial beings, varying m 
character and power. They comprise two main 
gioups : on the one hand, gods who are almost 
exclusively benevolent and receive wor.slup ; on 
the other hand, demons who aie hostile and whose 
operations have to be counteracted by the help of 
the gods or by litual expedients. The divine 
powers, again, may he classed as higher gods, 
whose power pervades the world and controls the 
great phenomena of nature ; and as lesser divinities, 
whose activities are resiiicted to a limited sphere 
or are conducted on a smaller scale : for instance, 
tutelary deities and elves. The divine nature is 
further shared by men of days gone by : ancient 
heroes who are associated with the deeds of the 
gods, and ancestors who live with the gods and 
receive worship like them Finally, at the bottom 
of the scale, we find many inanimate objects 
and implements which are deified, being invoked 
and worshipped like divine beings. 

A. The Higher Gods, 

The gods are usually stated in the Bigveda and 
Atliarvaveda, as well as the Brahmanas, to be 
thirty- three in number ; but there are occasional 
deviations or inconsistencies in regard to this 
belief. Troops of deities, such as the storm -gods, 
are, of course, not regarded as included in this 
number. The thirty-three are, in the Bigveda, 
divided into three groups of eleven, distributed m 
earth, air, and heaven, the three divisions of the 
universe. These three groups, now containing 
eight, eleven, and twelve deities respectively, 
appear in the Brahmanas under the name of 
j Vasus, Rudras, and Adityas. 

Gods originally •mortal . — The gods, as has al- 
ready been shown, were believed to have had a 
beginning. But they were not thought to have 
all come into being at the same time ; for the 
Bigveda occasionally refers to earlier gods, and 
the Atharvaveda speaks of ten gods as having 
existed before the rest. Certain deities are, more- 
over, desciibed as the oftspring of others. The 
Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas also expressly 
state that the gods were originally mortal, adding 
that they overcame death by the practice of 
austerity. The same thing is implied in the 
Bigveda, where the gods are said to have acquired 
immortality by drinking Soma or by receiving it 
as a gift from Agni and Savitr. In the post- Vedic 
view, the immortality of the gods was limited to a 
cosmic age. 

Thdr physical attrihutss . — The gods of the Veda 
are anthropomorphic in appearance. The parts of 
their bodies, which are frequently mentioned, are 
in many cases, however, little more than figurative 
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illnstiations of tlie phenomena of nature repre- 
feenled by tJie deity. Thus llie arms of the sun 
are nothing muie than his lays; and the tongue 
and limbs of Agni meiely denote Uis flames. 
Some of ibe gods a})pear equipj)ed as wairiors, 
especially India ; otheis aio doscaibcd as priests, 
especially Agni and Brhaspati. All of them diive 
tlirough the an in luminous cais, diawn chiefly by 
steeds, but sometimes by other animals. 

Their food . — The favourite food of men is also 
that of the gods, consisting of millv, butter, grain, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and cattle. It is^ 
offered to tiiem in the saciihco , this is either 
conveyed to them in heaven by the god of fire, or 
they come m their cars to paitake of it on the 
Utter of glass prepaied foi their reception. Their 
favourite beverage is the exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant. 

Their abode . — The home of the gods is described 
as heaven, the third lieaven, or the highest step of 
Vi^nu (the zenith), where, cheered by draughts of 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. 

Their attributes — The most prominent charac- 
teiistic of the Vedic gods is power; for they are 
constantly desciibed as ‘great’ and ‘mighty.’ 
They regulate the order of nature and vanquisli 
the great powers of evil. They hold sway over all 
creatures : no one can thv art their ordinances or 
live beyond the time they appoint ; and the fulfil- 
ment of wishes is dependent on them. Their 
omniscience, which is restricted within narrow 
limits, IS seldom referred to. It is an attribute 
which is emphasized in the case of Vanina only. 
The Vedic gods aie benevolent beings who besto\v 
prosperity on mankind, the only one in whom 
injurious traits appear being liudra They are, 
moreover, moral according to the standard of an 
early stage of civilization. They are described as 
‘true’ and ‘not deceitful,’ being friends and pro- 
tectors of the honest and righteous, hut punishing 
sin and guilt. They are not, however, above 
employing ciaft against the hostile, and occasion- 
ally practise deceit even without the justification 
of a good end 

Since, in most cases, the Vedic gods have not 
yet become dissociated from the physical pheno- 
mena which they represent, their figures are 
indefinite in outline and deficient m individuality. 
Having many features, such as power, brilliance, 
benevolence and wisdom in common with others, 
each god exhibits very few distinctive attri- 
butes. This vagueness is further increased by the 
practice of invoking deities in pairs — a practice 
making both gods share characteristics properly 
belonging to one alone. When nearly every power 
can thus "be attributed to every god, the identifica- 
tion of one deity with another becomes easy. 
There are, in fact, several such identifications in 
the Rigveda. The idea is even found in more 
than one late passage that various deities are hut 
different forms of a single divine being. This 
idea, however, never developed into monotheism, 
for none of the regular sacrifices in the Vedic 
period were offered to a single god. Finally, in 
other late hymns of the Bigveda, we find the deities 
Aditi and Frajapati identified not only with all 
the gods, hut with nature as well, this brings 
us to the hegiiming of that pantheism which be- 
came characteristic of later Indian thought. 

practice of invoking indivi- 
dual gods as the highest, frequent even in the 
older parts of the Rigveda, gave rise to Max 
Muller’s theory of the ‘ henotheism ’ or ‘ kaiheno- 
theism’ of that Veda, which he defines as ‘the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest,’ the god addressed being for the 
moment treated as an independent and supreme 
deity, alone present to the mind. Criticism has, 


however, shown that we have here only to do with 
an exaggerated foim of praise which does not 
amount to a diistinct type of religious thought. 

The Vedic gods may most conveniently ho classi- 
fied as deities of heaven, air, and caith, according 
to the threefold division suggested by the Rigveda 
itseli. 

1. Celestial gobs. — The historically oldest 
among the gods of the sky, a^ going back to the 
Indo-European period and identical with the Greek 
Zeus, is Dyaus, Heaven. The personification heie 
hardly went beyond the notion of paternity (Dyaus 
liitar = ZeO Ttd.repj Jup-piter) Dyaus is generally 
coupled with Frthivi, Eaith, when the two are 
celebrated as universal paients He is once de- 
scribed as aimed with a bolt, and, in another 
passage, as smiling thiough the clouds in allusion 
to the lightening sky. 

Anothei and much more prominent deity of the 
sky is Varuna, the gieatest of the Vedic gods be- 
side India. lie, too, dates from an eailier period, 
for in name he is probably identical with the 
Greek Otipavoss and in character he is allied to the 
Avestic Ahura Mazda. Varuna is the chief up- 
holder of physical and moral order {rta). By his 
ordinance heaven and earth are held apart ; he 
regulates the course of sun, moon, and stars ; he 
causes the rivers to flow and the clouds to fertilize 
the earth with lain. Omniscient, he witnesses 
men’s truth and falsehood. He is angry with 
sinners, whom he severel^^ punishes, binding them 
with his fetters. But he is gracious to the peni- 
tent, leleasmg men not only from their own sins, 
hut from those committed by their fathers. The 
prayer for forgiveness of guilt is characteristic of 
the Varuna hymns, which in general are the most 
exalted an d ethical in the V eda. With the develop- 
ment of Frajapati as creator and supreme god in 
the later Vedas, the importance of Varuna waned, 
till in the post-Vedic period lie retained only the 
dominion of the waters as god of the sea. 

Five gods represent various aspects of solar 
activity. The oldest of these, Mitra, the ‘ friend,’ 
probably a personification of the sun’s beneficent 
power, IS an inheritance from the Indo-Iranian 
period, being identical with the Persian sun-god 
Mitlira, whose cult became so widely diffused in 
the Roman empire during the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies A.B. In the Rigveda he has almost entirely 
lost his individuality, and is hardly ever invoked 
except m association with Varuna. 

Surya, etymologically allied to the Greek "HXeo? 
is the most concrete of the solar deities, this being 
the regular name of the luminary. He is the 
husband of Dawn. His ear, often referred to, is 
generally described as drawn by seven steeds. He is 
the soul of all that moves or is fixed, all creatures 
depending on him. He prolongs life, and drives 
away disease. His eye and his ali-seeing power 
are often spoken of ; and he is besought to declare 
men sinless to Mitra and Varuna. 

Savitr, the * stimulator,’ represents the quicken- 
ing activity of the sun. Bestowing immortality 
on the godis as well as length of life on man, he 
also conducts the spirits of the dead to where the 
righteous dwell. To him is addressed the most 
famous stanza of the Bigveda (iii. 62. 10), with 
which he was in ancient times invoked at the be- 
ginning of Vedic study, and which is still repeated 
by every orthodox Brahman in Ms morning prayers. 
It is called the BavUrl from the deity, or the 
Gd/yatri from the metre t 

^ May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Saviip the god, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts,’ 

, Pusan, the ‘prosperer,’ personifying probably 
the bountiful power of the sun, appears- ehiefiy as 
a i^^astoral deity, who protects cattle and gmdtea 
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them witli his goad. He is a guaidiaii of paths ; 
and, knowing the ways of heaven, he conducts the 
dead to the abode of the fathers. 

Though occupying quite a subordinate position 
in the Uigveda, and less frequently invoked than 
the four gods just iiienlioiied, Visnu is histoiically 
the most iiupoitant of the solar deities ; tor he has 
become one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism. His three strides, typifying doubtless 
the course of the sun tliiough the thiee divisions 
of the univeise, constitute the central feature in 
Ms mythology. His higliest stej) is heaven, the 
abode of the gods. He is frequently said to have 
taken his three strides for the benelit of man. 
This general trait is illustrated by the Bialiirifina 
myth in which Visnu assumes the form of a dwarf 
as an artilice to recover the earth, now in posses- 
sion of demons, by taking his three stiides. 
Visnii’s characteristic benevolence was in post- 
Vedic mythology further developed in the doctiiue 
of his avatars (‘descents’ to oaitli), or mcarna- 
tions for the good of humanity. 

Usas (cognate to 'Htijs and Aiii'orn)^ goddess of 
dawn, the daughter of Dyaus, is the only female 
deity invoked with frequency in the Bigveda, and 
is the most gi aceful eieation of the Vedic seeis. 
Being a poetical rather than a religious tiguie, she 
did not, like the other gods, receive a share m the 
Soma oiienng. 

The Asvins (‘loids of steeds’), twin gods of 
morning, sons of Dyaus, eternally young and hand- 
some, are addressed in many hymns. They very 
frequently receive the epithet ndsatya, ‘true!’ 
Usas is born at the yoking of their car, on which 
their spouse Bury a, daughter of the sun, accom- 
panies them. They are characteristically succour- 
ing deities. Delivering from distiess in geneial 
and from shipwreck in particular, they are also 
divine physicians. They have seveial traits in 
common i\itli the two famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the Atdo'/coupoq sons of Zeus and 
brothers of Helen. The origin of these twin 
deities is obscure ; it is perhaps most likely that 
they represent either the twilight, half dark, half 
liglit, or the morning and evening star. 

2. Atmospheric gods.-— Indra is the dominant 
deity in the aerial si)here. While Varuna is the 
great moral ruler, Indra is the mighty wariior. 
Indra is, indeed, the favourite and national god of 
the Vedic Indian. An indication of this is the 
fact that more than one-fourth of the Uigveda is 
devoted to Ms praise. He is a mythological crea- 
tion of an earlier period ; for India is a demon in 
the Avesta. Though he is more anthropomorphic 
than any other Vedic god, his original character 
is still tolerably clear. He is primarily the thunder- 
god, and his conquest of the demon Vrtra is the 
central feature of the mythology which surrounds 
him. Hence Vrtra^han^ ‘slayer of Vrtra,’ is his 
duet and specific epithet. Armed with Ms bolt 
{m^ra), elated by copious draughts of Soma, and 
aided by the Maruts, or storm-^ods, Indra engages 
in the fray. The fight is terrific ; for heaven cud 
earth tremble with rear as the conflict rages. The 
constant repetition of the combat corresponds to 
the perpetual renewal of the phenomena of the 
thunderstorm which underlie the myth. The 
lesult of the victory is the release of the waters for 
man and the recovery of the light of the sun. 
Indra thus became a god of battle whose aid is 
constantly invoked in conflicts with earthly foes. 
He is often described as the protector of the Aryan 
colour, and vanquisher of the black race. One of 
Ms commonest epithets is iakra^ the ‘ mighty one ’ 
(which in the Pali form of Sakka became his regular 
name in Buddhist literature). Certain immoral 
traits appear in India’s character. He occasionally 
indulges in acts of capricious violence, such as 


slaying his lather or shafctei mg the car of Dawn. 
He is greatly addicted to Boma, which he drinks 
in eiioimous quantities to stimiil.afce him in his 
warlike exploits. One entii e hymn of tlie Higveda 
(x. 119) consists of a monologue m which Indra, 
inebiiated with Soma, boasts of his gieatness and 
poiver. While Vaiuna, after the period of the 
liigveda, gradually sank into obscuiity, Indra in 
the Bralimanas became the chief of the Indian 
heaven [svarga], and even maintained this position 
in the period of the Puranas, though, of course, 
suboidinaie to the timity Brahma- Visnii-Biva. 

Three of the less important deities of the air are 
connected wuth lightning. Tnta, a somewdiat 
obscure god with the epithet dptya, Mvatery,’ 
mentioned only in detached verses of the Kigveda, 
seems to repiesent the ‘third’ (jfnto = Gieek 
Tpiro^) foim of file. He goes back to the Indo- 
Iiaman period, both his name and his epithet 
occuiimg in the Avesta. In the Rigveda he ap- 
pears as a pressei of Boma, who aids India in slay- 
ing Vrtia and the three-headed demon Visvaiupa, 
or peitoirns the latter exploit himself. He kindh's 
the celestial liie, and even appeals as a form of 
fire. His home is hidden and remote As almost 
identical m origin with India, he Avas ousted by 
the latter at an eaily peiiod. In the Bialimanas 
he appears as one of three sons of Agin, the other 
two being Ekata and Dvita, In the epic poetry 
Tiita buivives only as the name of a human seei. 

Apam napat, ‘son of waters,’ also goes back to 
the Indo-Iraniaii peiiod. Ilaiely mentioned in 
the Rigveda, he is described as clothed in lightning 
and sinning without fuel in the waters He thus 
represents the lightning form of fire as piodiiced 
from the thundei cloud. 

Matarisvan is refen ed to only in scattered verses 
of the Kigveda as a divine being who (like the 
Greek Piometheus) brought down the hidden fire 
from heaven to eartii. He was originally, in all 
likelihood, conceived as an aerial foiin of Agni, 
with whom he is sometimes actually identified. 
His character then underwent a transformation ; 
for in the later Vedas, the Bralimanas, and the 
post-Vedic liteiature he appears as a wind-god. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Rudra, the early 
form of the post- Vedic Siva, who in the Rigveda 
occupies a veiy subordinate position, like that of 
Visnu, should have risen to parallel pre-eminence 
with Visnu m a later age. Rudra is usually de- 
I scribed as armed ■with bow and ano'w^s, but some- 
I times he appears with a thunderbolt and liglit- 
I liing shaft. He is fierce and destructive like a 
I wild beast, being ‘the ruddy boar of heaven.’ 

^ The most striking feature of the hymns addiessed 
I to him is fear of his terrible shafts and depreca- 
1 tion of his wrath. For lie slays men and cattle, 

I and assails with disease. He is, indeed, the one 
malignant deity of the Vedas. His malevolence, 
however, ^unlike that of a demon, is not the only- 
side of his character. For he is a healer as well 
as a destroyer, being even lauded as the greatest 
of physicians. Thus ho is often besought not only 
to preserve from calamity, but 'to bestow welfare 
on man and beast. The euphemistic epithet Siva, 
‘auspicious,’ which begins to be applied to him 
in the Rigveda, groAvs more frequent in the later 
Vedas, till it finally becomes Ms regular name in 
post-Vedlc mythology. With the increasing use 
of tins epithet, the malevolence of Rudra becomes 
more pronounced in the later Vedas. The White 
Yajiirveda, which adds various disgraceful attri- 
butes, furnishes the transition to the terrific and 
repulswe Siva of Hindu mythology. The exact 
basis of Rudra is somewhat obscure ; but the in- 
ference from the evidence of the Rigveda seems to 
be justified that he originally represented the 
destructive agency of the thunderstorm. His un- 
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canny and baleful tiaiib have, howevei, also been 
explained as starting from the conception of a 
deity of mountain and forest whence storm and 
disease attack man and beast. 

The sons of Iludra and Pisni (the 'mottled^ 
cloud-cow) are tlie Maruts, or storm-gods, also 
often called lliidias, a gioup of thiice seven or 
thrice sixty deities, the constant allies of Indra m 
his conflicts. They aie described as like files at 
their biith, and as ‘born from the laughtei of 
lightning ’ They are young waiiiors, armed with 
spears and battle-axes, wearing hehnets and decked 
With golden ornaments. Their headlong course is 
often giaphically depicted. They ride on golden 
cars which gleam witii lightning : with their fellies 
they lend the mountains and shatter the lordly 
trees of the forest. They share to some extent the 
desti active as well as the beneficent traits of their 
father Rudia. Their lightning-bolt slays men and 
kme. But they also bring healing remedies, ap- 
parently the rains with which they feitilize the 
earth. 

The god of wind is not a prominent deity in the 
Rigveda. Undei the more anthropomorpluc foim 
of Vayu he is chiefly associated with Indra. As 
Vata (the ordinary name of wind), he is described 
in a more concrete manner (often in connexion 
with the verb ua, ‘ to blow,’ from wdiieh the word 
is derived), being coupled only with the less an- 
thropomorphic god Parjanya.* 

A personification of the ram-cloud is Parjanya, 
son of Dyaus. He is not a prominent deity, being 
invoked in only three hymns of the Rigveda, which, 
however, describe Ins activity in the rainstorm 
very vividly. He quickens the earth with ram, 
causing abundant vegetation to spiing up. lie 
also bestows fertility on the animal world. He 
thus comes to be spoken of as ‘ our divine father.’ 

The waters, Apah, are praised as divine poweis 
in four hymns of the Rigveda. They are celestial, 
abiding in the home of the gods. The aerial wateis 
are the motheis of one of the forms of Agni, Apam 
napat, son of waters. But, as flowing in channels 
and having the sea for their goal, the waters are also 
tenestnai (of. 3). They are young wives, mothers, 
goddesses who bestow boons and come to the sacri- 
nce. They not only bear away defilement, but 
cleanse from moial gmlt, the sins of violence, 
cursing, and lying. They also grant remedies, 
healing, long life, and immortality. 

3. Terrksthial peitiks — IRvers are not in- 
frequently personified and invoked in the Rigveda. 
Thus the Sindhu (Indus) is celebrated as a goddess 
in one hymn, and the Vipad (Bias) and Sutudri 
(Sutlej), sister streams of the Panjab, in another. 
The most important and oftenest lauded is, how- 
ever, tlie Saras vati* Though the personification 
goes mucli further here than in the case of other 
streams, the connexion of the goddess with the 
river is never lost sight of in the Rigveda. In the 
Brahmanas, Saras vafci has become identified with 
the goddess of speech, and in Hindu mythology 
she appears further modified as the goddess of 
eloquence and wisdom, invoked as a Muse, and 
re^rded as the wife of Brahma. 

Earth, or Prthivi, the broad, nearly always 
associated with Dyaus, is often spoken of as a 
mother. The personification is rudimentary, the 
attributes of the goddess being chiefly those of 
the xihysical earth. 

By far the most important of the terrestrial 
deities is Ag-ni, god of fire. Next ' to Indra, he is 
the most frequently invoked of the Yedic gods, 
being celebrated in about one-fifth of the hymns 
of the Rigveda. It is only natural that the per- 
sonification of the sacrificial fire, the centre of the 
Yedic ritual, should engross the thoughts of the 
poets to such an extent. Agni-s (Lat. 


being also the ordinary name for fire, the an- 
thropomoiphism has not proceeded iar. The 
bodily pa,its of the god have an uniiiistakable 
connexion with the various aspects of the sacii- 
ficial fire- Thus Agni is called ^ butter- backed/ 
‘butter-faced/ and ‘ butter -haired,’ with reference 
to the oblation of ghl [ghi ta) cast on the flames. 
His teeth, jaws, and tongues are associated with 
the action of burning. Agni is borne on a brilliant 
car, drawn by tuo oi moie steeds, which he yokes 
to bung the* gods, for he is tlie charioteer of the 
sacrifice. 

Beyond his saciificial activities, little is said 
about the deeds of Agm. It is otherwise mainly 
his various biiths, forms, and abodes that occupy 
tlie thoughts of the Yedic poets, Agni is usually 
called the son of Dyaus and Prthivi, sometimes 
also the offspring of Tvasir and the waters. But 
owing to the daily jiroduction of Agni from the 
two liresticks, they, too, aie his paientb. He is 
then a newborn * infant, also called ‘ son of 
strength’ because of the powerful friction re- 
quired to kindle the flame. He -wakes at dawn, 
for the fire is lit every morning. He is thus the 
youngest of the gods ; but he is also old, having 
conducted the first sacrifice. 

As not only terrestrial, but sprung from the 
aerial waters and having been brought from 
heaven, Agni is often spoken of as having a triple 
character. This thieefold Agni is the eailiest 
Indian trinity, prolsahly the prototype not only of 
the later Rigvedic triad of Sun, Wind, Fire, con- 
nected with the three divisions of the universe, 
but also of the triad Sun, Indra, Fire, which, 
though nob Rigvedic, is still ancient. There may 
be a historical connexion between this triad and 
the conception of the later Hindu trinity of 
Brahma- Visnu- Siva. This tiiad of fires may, 
further, have suggested, and would explain, the 
division of a single saciificial fire into the three 
w-hich foini an essential feature in the cult of the 
Brahmanas. 

As kindled in innumerable dw’cllmgs, Agni is 
also said to have many births. He assumes vari- 
ous divine forms and has many names ; in him are 
comprehended all the gods, whom he surrounds as 
a felly the spokes. Though scattered in many 
places, he is one and the same king. It was pro- 
bably from such speculations on the natuie of 
Agni that an advance was made to the conception 
of a unity jiervading the many manifestations of 
the divine wliiqh has been noted above (p 603^). 

As the deity most intimately associated with 
the everyday life of man, Agni is s[>okeii of as an 
immortal who has taken up his abode among 
mortals m human dwellinga, and is constantly 
called a ^ guest ’ and ' lord of the house/ Being 
the conductor of the sacrifice as well as the sum- 
nioner of the gods, he is very frequently described 
as a Hnesseiigeij’ who moves between heaven and 
earth, Agni is, however, most characteristically 
called a *j>riest/ usimllj?’ by the generic terms 
Hvij and vipra; or specifically 'domestic priest’ 
{purohita)i oftenest of all 'invoker’ or 'chief priest’ 
{hotr). He is, in fact, the great priest among the 
Yedic pods, as Indra is the great warrior. Agni 
is a mighty benefactor of his worshippers, whose 
enemies he consumes. The benefits which he 
confers are chiefly domestic welfare and general 
prosperity, while those which Indra grants arc 
mostly the rewards of victory. 

Agni is frequently spoken of in the Rigveda as 
a ‘goblin-slayer/ a trait surviving from what is 
perha|i8 the oldest phase of the cult of fire as w’^ard- 
ing on the attack of evil spirits. 

Since the Boma sacrifice forms, by the side of 
fire-wmrship, the other main feature in the ritual 
of ihs Rigvoda, the personification of the juice of 
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the Soma plant is naturally one of its most promi- 
nent deities. Judged by the number of hymns 
addressed to him, Soma is third in importance 
among the Vedic gods, coming next to Agni from 
this point of view. Since the plant and the juice 
are constantly before the eyes of the piiests as 
they sing the praises of the god, the personilication 
is vague. The imagination of the poets dwells 
chiefly on the processes of piessing and stiaining, 
which it overlays with chaotic imagery and mys- 
tical fancies of almost inflnite variety. 

As the most impoitant of herbs, S^oma is spoken 
of as ‘ lord of plants ’ or as their king, being also 
designated ‘lord of the forest.’ There are many 
references to Soma glowing on the mountains. 
Heaven, however, is regarded as its true and 
original home ; and the myth of its having been 
brought down to earth by an eagle {iyen(x>) is often 
alluded to. 

The mental stimulation produced by drinking 
Soma is expressed by one of the poets of the 
Rigveda with the words • ‘ We have drunk Soma, 
we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods.’ Its exhilarating 
power is, however, dwelt ujjon chiefly in connexion 
with Indra, whom it mspiiea in his mighty con- 
flicts with the aerial demons. Soma thus came to 
he regarded a-s a divine drink, which bestowed 
immortality on the gods, bein^' called amrta (allied 
to Greek a/jL(Sf>oo-la), the ‘ immortal ’ draught. 
Hence the god Soma places his worshipper in the 
impel ishable woild of eternal light and glory, 
maiving him immortal where Yama dwells. Heal- 
ing power is similarly attributed to Soma. The 
iuice is medicino for the ailing man, and the god 
heals the sick, making the blind to see and the 
lame to walk. 

In some of the latest hymns of the Ilig\^eda, 
Soma begins to be somewhat obscurely identi- 
fied with the moon. In the Atharvaveda and 
the Yajurveda this identification is explicit m 
several passages. It is alieady a commonplace 
in the Brahmanas, which explain the waning of 
the moon as due to the gods and fathers consum- 
ing the ambrosia of which it consists. One of the 
Upanisads, moreover, states that the moon is 
king Soma, the food of the gods, and is drunk up 
by them. In po&t-Yedic literature, finally, Soma 
is a regular name of the moon. This somewhat 
remarkable coalescence of Soma with the moon 
must have started fi'om the exaggerated terms in 
which the poets of the Higweda describe the 
celestial nature and brilliance of Soma. It was 
doubtless furthered by the imagery in which the 
poets of the Eigveda indulged, Tims Soma is 
spoken of as swelling in the waters (with which it 
wa.s mixed), and Soma in the howls is once even 
compared to the moon in the waters. Soma is 
often called IndUi or ‘drop.’ This word shared 
the fate of Soma, also becoming a regular name 
of the moon in the post- Vedic period. 

Soma must already have been an important 
feature in both the mythology and the cult of the 
Indo-Iranian period ; for the Avestan Haoma shows 
many points of agreement, in both directions, with 
the Soma of the Bigveda. 

4. Abstbaot peities.— One result of the ad-< 
vance of thouglib, during the period of the Bigveda, 
from the concrete towards the abstract was the 
creation of abstract deities. Of the two classes 
which may be distinguished, the earlier and more 
numerous one seems to have started from epithets 
which were applicable to one or more older deities, 
but which came to acquire an independent value, 
as the want of a god exercising the particular 
activity in question began to be felt. When the 
type was once eatablished, the creation of direct 
iiMHtraotions of this kind became possible. We 


have here names denoting either an agent (foimed 
with the suffix -tr or -tor, the Lat and Gi. -tor, 
-ter), such as Hhatr, ‘creator,’ or an attiibiite, 
such as Prajapati, ‘lord of creatures.’ The agefit 
gods are nearly all of rare occunence, appearing 
lor the most part in the latest book of the Itigveda. 
Thus Dhatr, an epithet of Indra and Yisvakarnian, 
appears also as an independent deity who ci eates 
heaven and eaith, sun and moon. In the post- 
Vedic peiiod Dhatr has ])ecome one of the regulai 
names of the creator and pieseiver of the world. 
Of rarer occurrence aie Vidhatr, the ‘disposer,’ 
Dhartr, the ‘supporter,’ Tratr, the ‘piotector,’ 
and Netr, the ‘leader.’ The only agent god 
mentioned with any fiequency in the Iligveda ics 
Tvastr, the ‘fashioner’ or ‘aitificer,’ though no 
hymn is addressed to him. He is the most skilful 
of workmen, having among other things fashioned 
the bolt of India, and a new drinking-cup for the 
gods. Pie shapes the form of beings and presides 
over generation. He is a guardian of Soma, which 
IS called the ‘mead of Tvastr,’ and Indra drinks it 
in Ins house. He is the father of Saranyu, wdfe 
of Vivas vat and mother of the primeval twins 
Yama and Yami. The oiigin of this deity is 
obscure. He may in the beginning have lepie- 
sented the creative activity of the sun ; having 
then, because of his name, become the centre of 
attraction for myths illustrative of creative skill, 
he finally came to fill the place of a divine 
artificer in the Yedic pantheon. Oldenberg thinks 
that Tvastr, the ‘artificer,’ was originally a direct 
abstraction of artistic skill. He i eg aids the solar 
deity Bavitr, the ‘ stimulator,’ whose name is simi- 
larly formed, as from the outset an abstraction of 
this type. 

There are a few other abstract deities whose 
names were originally epithets of older gods.^ They 
are of rare and late occurrence m the Bigveda, 
their appellations being mostly compound in form 
and representing the supienie god who was being 
evolved at the end of the Big vedic period. The 
historically most important among these is Praja- 
pati, ‘lord of cieatures.’ Oiiginally an epithet 
of such gods as Savitr and Soma, the name is 
mentioned in a late verse of the last hook of the 
Bigveda as that of a distinct deity in the character 
of a creator, Praj apati is often iii the Atharvaveda 
and the White Yajurveda, and legulaily in the 
Brahmanas, recognized as the chief and father of 
tlie goda In the Sutras he is identified with 
Brahma, Ms successor in the post -Vedic age, 
Similarly, the epithet Vi^vakarman, ‘ all-creating,’ 
appears as the name of an independent deity, to 
mioin two hymns of the last hook of the Bigveda 
are addressed. In the Bnlhmanns, Visvakarman 
IS expressly idenufled with the cieator Prajapati, 
while in post- Vedic mythology he appears, doubt- 
less owing to the name, as the artificer of the 
gods (like Tva&ri ^le Bigveda). Hiranya-garbh a, 
the ‘golden germ,’ once occurs in the Bigveda as 
the supreme god, described as the ‘ one lord of all 
that exists.’ In the Yajurved«a he is expressly 
identified with Prajapati, and in the later literature 
his name appears chiefly as a designation of 
Brahma* In one curious instance it is possible to 
•watch the genesis of an abstract deity of this type. 
The refrain of a late hymn of the Bigveda refers 
to the unknown creator wdtii the interrogative 
pronoun ka : ‘ What god should we with sacrifices 
worship?’ This led to the word ICa being used, 
in the later Vedic literature, as an independent 
name of the supreme god. In the Atharvaveda 
Rohita, ‘the red one’ (whose female form is 
Bohini), has become a distinct deity in the capacity 
of a creator, the name having originally been an 
epithet of the sun. ^ The onW abstract deity of 
this type occurring in the oldest as well as the 
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latest paits of the Kigveda is Brhaspati, ‘lord of 
the spell,’ of whom Brahmanaspati is a frequent 
doublet. He has been regarded by Roth and 
other Vedic scholars as a direct personihcatiou 
of devotion (brahma). To the present wiiter it 
seems more likely that he is only an indirect 
deification of the sacrificial aspect of Agni, with 
whom he is often identified. As the companion 
and ally of Indra, Brhaspati has been drawn into 
the myth of the release of the cows, which he is 
fiequently described as deliveimg fiora the demon 
Vala ills most prominent chaiacteiistic is, how- 
ever, his piiesthood. As the divine brahma priest, 
he seems to have been the prototype of the god 
Brahma, chief of the later Hindu trinity. The 
name Brhaspati itself survived in post- Vedic my- 
thology as the designation of a sage, teacher of 
the gods and regent of the planet Jupiter. 

The second and smaller class of abstract deities 
comprises personifications of abstract nouns. There 
are seven or eight of these occurring in the last 
book of the Eigveda Two hymns aie addiessed 
to Maiiyu, ‘wrath,’ and one to Sraddhciy ‘faith.’ 
Anumaii, ‘favour’ {of the gods), Aramat% ‘de- 
votion,’ Silnrtd, ‘bounty,’ AsimUif ‘spirit-life,’ 
and Nirrti, ‘decease,’ occur in only a few isolated 
passages. These abstractions become commoner 
in the later Vedas. Tims Kama, ‘desire,’ first 
appears in the Atharvaveda, where the arrows 
with which he pierces hearts are already referred 
to ; he becomes in post- Vedic mythology the well- 
known flower-arrowed god of love. In the same 
Veda Kdla, ‘time,’ and Skamhlia, ‘support,’ are 
cosmogonic powers, while Prana, ‘breath,’ and 
some other analogous abstractions are identified 
with Prajapati. Sri, as a personification of beauty 
or fortune, does not begin to appear till the 
Brahmana period. 

A purely abstract deity, often incidentally cele- 
brated throughout the Rigveda, is Aditi, ‘libera- 
tion,’ ‘freedom’ (literally ‘un-binding’: a-diti), 
whose main characteristic is the power of deliver- 
ing fiom the bonds of physical suflering and moral 
guilt. She, however, occupies a unique position 
amoiip: the abstract deities owing to the peculiar 
way in which the personification seems to have 
come about. She is the mother of the small group 
of deities called Adityas, often styled ‘sons of 
Aditi.’ This expression at first most probably 
meant nothing more than ‘sons of liberation,’ 
according to an idiom common in the Eigveda and 
elsewhere, The word was then personified, with j 
the curious result that the mother is mythologi- I 
cally younger than some at least of her sons, who 
{e.g, Mitra) dale from the Indo-Iranian period. 
The goddess Dili, mentioned only three times in the 
Eigveda, probably came into being as an antithesis 
to Aditi, with whom she is twice mentioned there 
and several times in the later Vedas. The Atharva- 
veda speaks of her sons, the Daityas, who in post- 
Vedic mythology are demons, enemies of the gods. 

5. Goddesses, in general, play an insignificant 
part in the Vedas, taking no share in the govern- 
ment of the world. The only one of importance is 
tJsas (p. 604*'^). Next comes SarasYati, who, how- 
ever, ranks with only the least prominent of the 
male deities. Very few others are celebrated in 
even as much as one entire hymn. Such are 
Prthim, Earth (p, 605*^) ; ECdrl, Night, the sister of 
Dawn, conceived not as dark, but bright with 
stars ; Aranydnl, goddess of the forest ; and Fac, 
goddess of speech. Others are only sporadically 
mentioned. Such are Purmydhi a, god- 

desses of plenty. J4ess often refeixed io‘areE«M 
and Sinlmll, spoken of as bountiful goddesses ; in 
later Vedic texts they appear as the presiding 
deities of full and new moon rospectxyely, KnhH 
is also mentioned in these texts as a personification 


I of the new moon. lid is a sacrificial goddess, the 
personiiication of the oblation of milk and butter. 
With her is also mentioned Maid or Bhdratl, an- 
other sacrificial deity. The wives of the gieat 
gods are still moie insignificant, being mere names 
formed fiom those of their consorts, altogether 
lacking in individuality. Thus Agndxfi, Indrdnl, 
Varundnl aie the names of the spouses of Agni, 
India, and Vanina lespectively- RxiilrCmi, as the 
wife of Eudra, first appears in the Sutias. The 
‘ wives of the gods’ {devanam pnfnls), occasionally 
mentioned as a gioup in the Eigveda, have a special 
place assigned to them, apait from the gods, in the 
eiiit of the Biahmanas. 

6. Dual divinities. —A peculiar feature of 
Vedic religion is the invocation of pairs of deities 
whose names are combined as dual compounds. 
About a dozen such pans are celebiated m entire 
hymns, and about half a dozen more m detached 
verses of the Eigveda. By fai the largest number 
of hymns is addressed to the couple Mitra- Varuna, 
though the names most frequently compounded in 
the dual are Heaven and Eartli {dydvcq^-xthivl). 
Most likely the latter pair, having been associated 
as universal parents from the Indo-European period 
onwards, furnished the analogy for this dual type. 
They are also often called the Two ‘Worlds {rodasi) 
in the Eigv^eda. 

7. Groups op deities.— Among the creations of 
Vedic mythology we also find a few moie or less 
definite groups of deities, generally associated with 
some paiticular god. The Maiuts who, as we 
have seen (p. 605'^), attend on Indra, form the most 
numerous group. Under the name of ^ Eudras, 
they are also occasionally associated with their 
father Eudia. The smaller group of the Adityas, 
of whom Varuna is the chief, aie constantly men- 
tioned in company with their mother Aditi. Their 
number in the Eigveda is stated to be seven or, 
with the addition of Mdrtdncla, eight; while in 
the Brahmanas and later it is regularly twelve. 
One passage of the Eigveda eniimeiates six of 
them ; Mitra, Aryaman, Biiaga, Varuna, Daksa, 
Amsa ; Surya was probably regarded as the 
seventh. A much less impoitant group, without 
individual names or definite number in the Vedas, 
is that of the Vasus, wliose leader is, in the Eig- 
veda, generally Indra, but in later Vedic texts 
generally Agni. In the Brahmanas their number 
is stated to be eight. There are, finally, the 
Vi^vedevas, or all-gods, who are invoked in many 

1 hymns. It is an artificial sacrificial group, in- 
tended to include the whole pantheon, and thus 
to ensure the omission of no deity when all were 
meant to he invoked. Bub in spite of its name, 
this comprehensive group was, strange to ^ say, 
sometimes conceived as a narrower one, associated 
with others like the Vasus and Adityas. 

B. Lesser BivmiTiMS, 

1. Elves, Genii. — Besides the higher gods 
already described, a number of lesser divine 
powers are known to the Eigveda. The most 
prominent of these are the Rbhus, a deft-handed 
trio who by their marvellous skill acquired the 
i‘ank of deities. Among their five main feats of 
dexterity, the greatest eomsisted in transforming 
the bowi of Tvastr into four shining cups. The 
bowl and the cups’have been variously interpreted 
as the moon with its four phases or the year with 
its seasons, Tlie Ebhus further exhibited their 
skill in renewing the youth of their parents, by 
whom Heaven and Earth seem to have been meant. 

' The myth of the Ilbims having rested for twelve 
days in the house of the sun is probably an allusion 
to ’the intercalation of twelve days at the winter 
solstice, so m to bring the lunar year of 354 days 
mt 9 harmony with the solar year of nearly 366 days, 
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Occasional mention is made in the liigveda of 
an Apsaras (‘moving in the wateis’), a celestial 
water-nymph, the spouse of a corresponding genius 
named Gandharva. Occasionally more Apsaiases 
than one are spoken of. In the Atharvaveda 
and later, the Apsarases form a class, regularly 
associated with the Gandharvas ; and though they 
are still connected with the waters and clouds, 
their sphere is liese, as well as m the Yajuiveda, 
extended to the earth, wheie they haunt the dif- 
ferent varieties of iig- trees called Nyagrodha, 
Asvattha, Udumbaia, and Plaksa, in which the 
music of their cymbals and lutes is beard. In the 
Brahmanas they appeal as nymphs of great beauty, 
devoted to song, dance, and jday. Several indi- 
vidual names of Apsarases aie mentioned m the 
later Vedas, but the only one occurring in the 
Eigveda is that of DrmM. In an obscure hymn 
(x. 95) she engages in a dialogue with her earthly 
spouse PururavnSi whom she has forsaken. The 
myth of their alliance is told more fully in one of 
the Brahmanas. Gandharva is, in the liigveda, a 
single being (like the Gandarewa of the Avesta), 
who dwells m the aerial sphere, guaids the celestial 
Soma, and is (as in the Avesta) connected with the 
waters. In the later Vedas the Gandharvas form 
a class associated with the Apsarases in a stereo- 
typed manner, and are brought into relation with 
marriage and with wedding ceremonies. In the 
post-Vedic period the Gandharvas have become 
celestial singers. 

2. Tutelaky deities. — There are a few div- 
inities of the tutelary order, guardiaus watch- 
ing over the welfare of house or held. One of 
these is Vdstospati, ‘lord of the dwelling,^ rarely 
mentioned in the Rigveda, where he is invoked 
to grant a favouiable entry, to lemove disease, 
and to bestow protection and prosperity. The 
Suit as prescribe that Vastospati should be pro- 
pitiated when a new house is to be occupied. 
Ksctrxisya pnti^ ‘lord of the field,’ is besought 
in the liigveda to grant cattle and horses and 
to confer prosperity. The Sutras state that he is 
to he worshipped when a field is ploughed. Slid, 
the ‘furrow,’ is once invoked in the Kigveda to 
dispense crops and rich blessings. In a Sutra she 
appears as tne wife of Indra Here, too, Urvardf 
the ‘ arable field,’ with her garland of threshing- 
floors, is supplicated to bestow welfare. 

C. Eeroes. 

The heroes of the Rigveda are all ancient seers 
or priests. (1) The most important of them is 
Mann or Manus (which also means ‘man’), the 
ancestor of the human race, styled ‘ our father * by 
the poets, who also speak of the sacrificers of 
their own day as ‘ the people of Manu.’ Regarded 
as the son of Vivasvat, he bears the patronymic 
Vaivasvata from the Atharvaveda onwards. He 
is thus a doublet of Yama as progenitor of man- 
kind. He is represented as the instliutor of 
sacrifice. Soma is said to have been brought to 
him by the bird, and Indra is desciibed as drink- 
ing the Soma of Manu to fortify him for the 
conflict with Vrtra. In the &tapabha Brahmana, 
Manu plays the part of Noah, being saved in a 
ship from a deluge, •which has swept away all 
other creatures, by a fish (in post-Vedic mythology 
an amtdr of Vi^mi). Manu then became the 
ancestor of the human race through his dangliter 
Ila, who wa,s produced from his offerings. 
(2) Athanran is frequently mentioned in the liig- 
veda as an ancient fire-priest, who practised 
devotion along with Father Manu. In the Athar- 
vayeda he amieaxs as a companion of the gods, 
being related to them and dwelling in heaven. 
The name is also found in the plural as that of 
a group of fathers. Tu the Atharvaveda, .^lie 


Atharvans aie described as destioymg goblins 
with a magical herb. (3) Dadhyanc, son of Athar- 
van, is a saciificer who kindled Agni in the days 
of old. A myth told about him is that the Asvms 
gave him a hoise’s head, with Avhich he proclaimed 
to them where the mead of Tvastr was to be found. 
India is also connected with this myth ; for he is 
said to have discovered tlie horse’s head, and with 
the bones of Dadhyanc to have slain ninety-nme 
Vrtias. (4) Atri is one of the ancient seeis most 
frequently mentioned in the liigveda. The myth 
of hxs deliverance from a lieiy chasm by the Asvins 
is often refen cd to. He is albo said to have found 
the sun when hidden by the demon Svaibhanii and 
to have placed it in the sky. The Atns aie a 
family of seeis to whom the authorship of the fifth 
book of the Eigveda is attiibuted. (6) Kanva is 
anothei ancient seer and sacrificer often spoken 
of in the Rigveda. He is said to have been be- 
friended by Agin, India, and the Mariits ; and to 
have been specially aided by the Asvins, who re- 
stored his eyesight. Most of the hymns of the 
eighth book of tlie Rigveda are attributed to his 
descendants the Kanvas. (0) Kutsa is one of the 
veiy few Vedic heroes who exhibit wailike traits. 
He is chiefly connected with the Indra myth. 
Riding on the same car as Indra and acting as 
his charioteer, he is even invoked with Indra in 
the dual. He is especially associated with Indra 
in slaying the demon Susna. When Kutsa was 
pressed by his foes, Indra tore off the wheel of the 
sun to aid him. Nevertheless Indra sometimes 
appears as hostile to Kutsa, delivering him into the 
hands of an enemy. Seveial hymns of the first 
and ninth books of the Rigveda are assigned by 
tiadition to the seer Kutsa. (7) Much less fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda is the seer 
Kavya Usana, whose characteristic feature is 
wisdom. He, too, is associated with Indra. He 
is said to have fashioned for Indra the bolt for 
slajdng Yrtra; and, once joins him and Kutsa in 
slayang the demon Siisria. (8) Some names, more- 
over, appear piedominantly or exclusively in the 
pluial as representing families or groups of ancient 
seers, who, if in some cases historical in origin, 
have become invested with mythological traits, A 
fieqnently mentioned group of tins kind are the 
Angirases, wdio aie closely associated vith Indra 
in the myth of the capture of the cows. They are 
described as seers who are the sons of the gods, 
and who by sacrifice obtained immoitality as well 
as the fiieiidship of India. They leceive olleiings 
of Soma, and are invoked like gods. When used 
in^ the singular, anqiras is nearly always an 
epithet of Agni, who is called the fiist seer 
Angiras or the chief Angiras. The word ahyims 
appears to be etymologically identical 'With the 
Greek ‘messenger.’ Tins points to the 

Angirases 'originally having been regarded as 
messengeis between heaven and eaith, attendant 
on Agni. But if they were mythical in origin, 
they came to be reoarded as an actual piiestly 
family, the composition of the ninth book of the 
Rigveda being attiibuted to them. This is also 
indicated by the compound term Atharva-angxr- 
asah, ‘ the Atharvans and Angirases,’ a designation 
of the Atharvaveda which occurs in that Veda 
itself as well as later, (9) Another group of 
ancient priests are the Bhrgus, chiefly connected 
with the myth of the communication of fire to men. 
The Indian Prometheus, Matarisvan, brought the 
hidden Agni from heaven to the Bhrgus, who estab- 
lished and diflused the sacrificial fire on earth. 
In two or three passages of the Rigveda they 
are referred to as if an actual tribe of bygone 
days. In the later Vedic literature, BUrgu is the 
epoimnous hero of a tribe, and regarded as a son 
of V^aruna. (10) A definite numerical group of 
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ancient priests, but rai ely referred to m Llie 
veda, are the ‘Seven Soeis’ {sapta rmyah). They 
are associated with the gods and called divine. 
Their num)3er inay have been suggested by the 
seven technical piiests, of vhom they would then 
represent the piototypes In the Satapatha Brah- 
inana they are regarded as the seven stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, and are stated 
to haAe themselves been oiiginally beais. This 
identification was doubtless brought about by the 
sameness of uuinher in the two gioups, aided by 
the siiuilaiily of sound between r.n. ‘seer,’ and 
7'Lsay winch in the Bigveda means both ‘star^ and 
‘hear.’ (11) The above gioups are all spoken of 
as ‘fathers/ and nearly ail of them, besides a few 
othei^, are mentioned as races of ancestors to 
\vhom worship is paid. Those thus characterized 
in the Itigveda are the Navagvas, Vairupas, 
Angiitises, Atharvans, Bhrgus, vasisthas. The 
last foul , whether m 3 '’tliical in origin or not, appear 
in the Iiistoiical aspect of families to which the 
composition of the Atharvaveda and two books of 
the Bigveda was altiibuted. 

D . Anuials. 

Animals play a considerable part in the mytho- 
logical and lehgious ideas of the Veda. (1) 
Among them the horse is prominent as drawdng 
the cars of the gods. Theie are also mentioned m 
the Rigveda at least foui individual steeds, prob- 
ably all representing the sun, which are regarded 
as deities and objects of worship. The most not- 
able of these is Dadhxhra or Dadhikravan, to whom 
four hymns are addressed. He is described as a 
swift and victorious steed, regularly invoked with 
Usas, occasionally with Agni, the Asvins, Stirya, 
and others. The divine horse TarksyUt addressed 
in one short hymn of the Rigveda, is a god- 
impelled mighty steed, a vanquisher of chariots, 
speeding to battle. In one or two later Vedic 
texts Taiksya is leferied to as a bird j and in the 
epic and later literature he is identical with the 
swift bird Ganida, the vehicle of Visnu. A third 
steed, seveial limes mentioned, is Faidva, spoken 
of as white, a dragon-slayer, a conqueror invincihie 
in battles, worthy to be invoked like the god Bhaga 
by men Lastly, there is Etcda^ the swift steed 
who draws the bright form of the sun, but also 
contends in a race \'\uth Surya. (2) The cow, 
however, is the animal which occupies the most 
important position m Vedio mythology and re- 
ligion. Cows, representing beams of Tight, draw 
the car of Dawn. Rain-clouds, especially in the 
Indra myth, are pei sonified as cows; Prsni, the 
mother of fche Maruts, being an individualization. 
The bountiful clouds are doubtless the proto- 
types of the many-coloured cows, mentioned m 
the Atharvaveda, which yield all desires in the 
heaven of the Blest, and wliich are the forerunners 
of the Cow of Plenty {Kamaduh) of post- Vedic 
poetry. ^ The animal nenself is already regarded as 
sacred in the Rigveda ; for one of the poets im- 
presses on his hearers that she should not be 
killed, and she is frequently designated by the 
term aghnyat *3aot to be slain/ She is even 
addressed as a goddess ; and the divinities Ila, 
Aditi, and Prthivi are sometimes conceived in the 
form of a cow. In the Atharvaveda the worship 
of the cow as a sacred animal is fully recognized. 
That the tendency to deification had already begun 
before the Aryans entered India is proved by the 
evidence of the Avesta, which shows tliaii the 
sanctity of the cow is at least as old as the Indo- 
Iranian period. (3) In the Rigveda the goat is 
the animal that draws the car of Pii^an. This 
is also the form of the divine being jUa Ekapfid, 
* the one-footed goat.’ In the later litera- 
ture we occasionally find the goat connected or 
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identified with Agni. {4 ) The ass appears m Vedic 
mythology only as drawing the car of the Asvms. 

(5) The dog is met witli in the form of the 
two brindled hounds of Yaiiia, chief of the dead 

(6) The boar has, in the Yajurveda, a cusmo- 
gonic chaiacter, as the foim assumed by the 
cieator Piajfipati when he raised the earth out 
of the waters From this conception the hoar 
incarnation of Visnu w'as developed in Hindu iny- 
thology (7) The tortoise has, in the later Vedas, 
acquired a semi-divine position ; foi in the White 
Yajurveda he is spoken of as ‘ lord of vateis,’ and 
in the Atharvaveda he appeals under the name of 
Kasyapa, beside or as identical with Prnjapati, 
receiving the epithet Svaycimbhu^ ‘ solf-existent/ 
In the Satapatha Biahniana, Piajapati is said, 
when pioducmg all^ creatures, to have changed 
himself into a toitoise. This tiansloimation be- 
came, in Hindu mythology, the tortome incarnation 
of Visnu (8) A monkey named Vrsakapi appeals 
in an obscure myth told m a late hjmin of the 
Rigveda as a favourite of Indra, (9) Another late 
hymn contains a panegyiic of frogs as bestowing 
cow s and long life. ( 10) Th e bird f requen tiy figui es 
in Vedic mythology, as the eagle (6^ycna) that 
brings the soma to Indra. Noxious animals in 
Vedic mythology generally appear as demons or 
exhibit demoniac traits. (11) The serpent is here 
tlie most prominent. This is the form which the 
pow-erful demon Vrtra, the foe of Indra, is fcliouglit 
to possess ; for he is frequently designated as aM, 

‘ the snake.' The serpent, however, also shows a 
beneficent aspect in the divine being Ahi Budhnya, 

‘ the diagon of the deep,’ who is supposed to 
dwell in the fathomless depths of the aerial ocean. 
In the later Vedas, the serpents [sarjml^) are men- 
tioned, along with the Gandharvas and others, as 
a class of semi-divine beings that dw'ell on earth, 
in air, and in heaven ; and in the Sutras, offerings 
to them are prescribed. In the Sutras, w e for the 
first time come across the Nagas, human beings in 
appearance, but serpents in reality. In the Hindu 
period, serpent’-worship is found all over India. 
Since there is no trace of it in the Rigveda, wdiile 
it prevails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, 
the conclusion seems justified that, when the 
Aryans overspread India, the land of seipents, 
they found the cult diffused among the aborigines 
and borrowed it from them. 

E. Deified Inanimate Objects. 

Besides the great phenomena of nature, various 
features of the eartli’s surface, as w ell as artificial 
objects, are treated as deities in the Vedas. This 
is a fetishistic worship of inanimate things chiefly 
regarded as useful to man. 

1. Mountains axe frequently addressed as divini- 
ties in the Rigveda, but only along with other 
natural objects, such as rivers and plants, or m 
association with gods. Farvata, ‘mountain,’ is 
even invoked -withlndra in the form of a dual com- 
pound. Besides rivers and waters, already men- 
tioned as terrestrial goddesses, plants [osadhi] are 
regarded as divine powers. One entire hymn ^ of 
the Rigveda is devoted to their praise, chiefly' with 
reference to their healing powers ; the Atharvaveda 
refers to a medicinal plant as ‘ a goddes.s bom on 
the goddess earth ’ ; and the Black Yajurveda pre- 
scribes au animal saciifice to plants for the ob- 
taining of offspring. Large trees, called ‘lords 
of the forest ’ {vanaspciil)^ are also sometimes ad- 
dressed as deities, mainly in association with 
whalers and mountains. 

2 . Various sacrifcml implements are deified. 
The most important is the sacrificial post* It is 
praised and inyoked in a whole hymn of the Big- 
veda* in which posts set up hy priests are described 
as gods. The samifimil litter ^arhis) is also del- 
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lied, and the ^ divim doors^ hy wiiich the .sacii- 
licial enclosure is entered, are goddesses. Idie 
prciifiDig .^foncs {grdvan) are addiessed as deities in 
throe hymns of the Iligveda ; spoken of here as iin- 
moiLal, nioie mighty than heaven, they 

me invoked to duve away demons and destruc- 
tiori. The 'tnoyiar (fud pestle used in pounding the 
Soma plant aie invoked in the E-igveda. In tlie 
Atliarvaveda divifte power of the highest ordei is 
jisciibed to uceJusia, the ‘lemnaiit’ of the sacri- 
fice, as well as to various sacrilicdni ladles. The 
agiicultural implements named buna, and pro- 
bably the ploughshare and the plough, are invoked 
in a few verses of the Rigveda, and, m the litual, 
receive the ofleriiig of a cake. 

3. Weapons, finally, are sometimes deified; 
armour, how, quiver, arrows, and drum being in- 
voked in one of the hymns of the Rigveda. 
drum alone is also celebrated in an entire hymn of 
the Atliarvaveda. 

4. Idols seem not to have been known in the age 
of the Vedas ; at all events they first begin to be 
leferpd to in the later additions to the Brahmanas 
and in the Stitias. One vexse of the Rigveda, 
however, seems to allude to some image of Indra. 

5. Matfrial objects treated as symbols of deities 
are occasionally mentioned in the ritual iiteratuie. 
Thus the wheel {eakra) represents the sun in vari- 
ous ceremonies ; and it aiipears in Hindu mytho- 
logy as one^ of the weapons of the solar deity 
Visnu. A piece of gold, sometimes in the form of 
a disk, also indicates the sun 011 certain iitual 
occasions. A symbol must have been used by the 
phallus worshippers {HmddccdJi), who are men- 
tioned with repugnance in the Rigveda. In the 
post- Vedic, period the phallus or hnga became 
typical of Siva’s generative power, and its worship 
is widely diffused in India at the present day. 

5. Demons. 

a. The demons which are often mentioned in 
the Vedas are of two kinds. The higher and more 
powerful class, the aerial foes of the gods, are 
genervall:7 called Asuras in the Atliarvaveda and 
later. Thi.s word, however, rarely means ‘ demon ’ 
in the Rigveda, where it usually pieseives the 
older sense of ‘ being of mysterious power,’ and 
denotes a god [ahura in the Avesta). The earlier 
notion of the confiiet between a single god and a 
single demon, as exemplified by India and Vrtra 
in the Rigveda, gradually made way for that of ’the 
hostility of gods and demons as two opposing 
hosts. This is the regular view of the Brahmanas. 
Here the Asuras, no less than the gods, are re- 
garded as the offspring^ of Prajapati ; here, too, 
the Asuras often vanquish the gods at the outset, 
being finally worsted only by artifice. 

In the Rigveda the terms dasa and dasyu, pio- 
eiiy the name of the dark aborigines overcome 
y the conquering Aryans, are frequently usecl 
also to designate aerial demons, adveissiries of the 
gods. A group of demons are the Fanis (‘nig- 
gards ’), pnmarily the foes of Indra, who with tlie 
aid of Sarama tracks and releases the cows hidden 
by them. 

Of individual demons, by far the most frequently 
mentionedisVrtra, the ‘ encompasser,’ theformid- 
^le opponent of Indra. His mother being called 
Danu, lie is also sometimes alluded to by the 
metronymic term Banmct (which later becomcb 
the name of a class of demons), Another powerful 
demon is Vala, the personified cave of the cows, 
which he guards, and which are set free by Indra 
and his allies, notably the Ahgirases. Other 
demon adyersaries of Indra aicAtbuda, described 
as a wily beast, whose cows India drove out ; 
Visvarupa, son of Tvastr, a , three-headed demon 
slain by both Trita and fndra^ who mhe bin ows ; 


and Svarbhanu, who ecliiises tlie sun {his sue 
cessor in Hindu mythology being Rahu) Tlieio 
are several otliei indivitlual demons, geiieiaily 
descnbe<l as Da,sa.s, and .slam hy India in favoiu 
of protdges : such are 8usna, Saiiibaia, Pipiu, 
Naniuci, Dhuni, and Cumuii, besides some half 
<iozeu otheis who were oiigmally, in all likeli- 
liood, teriestrial foes. 

b. The second 01 lower class of demons are 
terrestrial gohhns, enemies of men, as Asuras are 
of gods. By far the most common geiieiic name 
for them is Raksas. They aie neaily always men- 
tioned in connexion with some god who destioys 
them. The much less comiuon teini ydtu oi‘ 
ydtudhdna (primarily ‘sorcerer’) alternates with 
ralsas, and peihaps denotes a species. Terres- 
tiial demons appear in the shape of various ani- 
mals or hird.*-, having also the power to assume 
human forms m order to deceive. AYith human 
shape they often combine some monstrous de- 
formity ; they are even desciibed as blue, yellow, 
or green in colour, they are male and female, 
have families, and are mortal. Greedy for flesh 
and blood, they attack men hy enteimg ’into them, 
thus causing disease and madness. As they prowl 
about at night, and the sacrifice is the main object 
of their malignity, Agni is naturally the god 
oftenest opposed to them, and most frequently in- 
voked to burn, ward or destroy them. An 
important group of goblins, scarcely alluded to in 
the Rigveda hut often mentioned in the later 
Vedas, are the Pisacas, eaters of raw flesh or of 
corpses. Besides some other groups of goblins of 
lesser importance, there were included in Vedic 
belief many other hostile agencies, such as those 
of disease, which it was one of the mam tasks of 
magic to counteract. Only a few among the 
groups of teirestiial spirits were thought to he, 
after the manner of elves, helpful to men, as in 
harvest work, or in battle by terrifying the foe. 

6. Religious Practice. 

a. The cult of the Vedic Indian lias throe 
aspects. It endeavours, in the first place, to win 
the favour of the gods, who are almost without 
exception benevolent. It further aims at warding 
off the hostility of the demons, who are male- 
volent, here having recouise to practices which 
for the most part are not of a leligious, hut of a 
magical character. Lastly, its attitude towards 
ancestors is a combination* of its treatment of godh 
and of demons; for, while ancestors receive wor- 
ship as divine beings, means are taken to iirevent 
them from unduly piolonging their uncanny pres- 
ence among the living, 

b. The worship of the gods has two sides, find- 
ing expression either hy word or by act. Praise 
of their greatness and power, or piayer for welfare 
and forgiveness of sin is addiessed to them on the 
one hand ; sacrifice consisting of food and drink is 
offered on the other. Prayer and praise, which 
include frequent invitations to the sacrifice, are 
largely metrical in form, entirely so in the Rig- 
veda. Prayer in the Vedas is almost entirely of 
the ritual type, intended to accompany a cere- 
mony, or at least to form part of a liturgy. In 
the creative age of the Rigveda new prayers were 
produced for ritual purposes ; but in the age of the 
later Vedas, with the development of a system 
which foresaw almost every desire and prescribed 
the offering to ensure its fulfilment, prayer was 
nothing more than the mechanical application of 
ready-made formulas. It is doubtM whether, 
even in the earliest period, much room was left, 
owing to the highly ritual type of the wor- 
ship. for independent prayer. The latter could 
hardly in any case have gone beyond the expres- 
sion of a concrete desire addressed to a particular 
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<icity ; it could ceitainly not have had the char- 
acter of a communion of the worbhxppei with 
divine powers. Prayer was, howevei, by no means 
necessarily accompanied by a ceremonial act. 
Tims the hymns of the lligveda addre>ssed to 
Usas were lecited without any attendant olTer- 
ings ; the same was the case, according to the 
ritual texts, with the piayeis to Agni, Usas, and 
the Asvins in the morning litany of the Soma 
saeiilice, as well as Avitii the daily invocations 
mutteied at the morning and evening twilight 
devotions. 

As the hymns of the Kigveda, in addressing 
pi ay ei to to a god, aim at seeming his goodwill, 
they are, in the fiist place and to a laige extent, 
panegyiics which praise the greatness and power, 
the inysterious nature, and the exploits of the 
deity in (luestion. The petition lor the gifts 
hoped for,* when the favour of the god has thus 
been won, is then briefly added. The benefits 
desii ed are almost entirely of a material, not of a 
moral, kind They are mainly expiessed by such 
geneial teiins as tieasuies and blessings, protec- 
tion and victory ; when stated in detail they con- 
sist in long life and vigorous oflsprmg, cattle and 
horses, cars and gold? or the punisliment of 
enemies, niggaids, and Brahman -haters by their 
goods being taken away and bestowed on the 
pious. Barely does the worshipper pray that his 
thoughts may be righteous, that he may refrain 
from doing what displeases the gods, that lie may 
be reconciled to an offended deity, or deliveied 
from the bonds of guilt ; and his supplications lack 
the note of passionate appeal, deep aspiration, 
mental struggle, or humble submission to the 
divine will. As regards its efficacy, prayer was 
held to be scarcely^ less potent than sacrifice in 
gladdening and stimulating the gods. But a 
hymn had to be composed with faultless art, ' as 
a skilful workman constructs a car ' ; it had to be 
freed from imperfections ‘as grain is winnowed 
with the fiaiL’ Then it invigorated the god like 
draughts of Soma, stimulating him to new deeds ; 
then it increased the migiity strength of India so 
that he slew the diagon. When prayer is thus 
thought, even m the Bigveda, to exercise the 
direct influence of a spell, magic is aheady be- 
ginning to encroach on the domain of religion. A 
similar tendency is observable in regard to the 
sacrifice which accompanied the prayers to the 
gods. 

c. The geneial character of the Vedic sacrifice 
is essentially supplicatory, as it aims only at the 
obtaining of future benefits to be bestowed by 
the gods, and is not concerned with the past. 
What seem to be expiatory sacrifices are in reality 
of this order also, for they are accompanied by 
supplications that the guilt incurred should not be 
punished. Such expiatory sacrifices are of two 
kinds. They are either intended to mollify the 
wrath of a god aroused by the transgression of his 
divine will, being generally offered to Yanina, the 
guardian of moral order and punisher of sin ; or 
they aim at removing ^uilt as a kind of impalpable 
substance much as if it were a disease, producing 
this result either by the aid of a god, eapecially 
Agni, or by means of fire, water, medicinal plants 
and spells, which are sux>posed to burn, wash, purge, 
or drive it away without the invocation of divine 
liowers. This latter type belongs mainly to the 
sphere of the Atharvaveda, where magic supplants 
religious practice. Even a sacrifice made in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, after a god has granted a boon, is 
in reality only a sui>pIicatory offering postjioned, 
as when in the Atharvaveda Agni is promised an 
offering in the name of a lunatic, if the latter re- 
covers Ms reason ; or when, in the Brahmana story 
of Sunabsepa, the childless Idng vows, if a son m 


hoin to Mm, to sacrifice that son to Varuna 
Thank-ofiei ing.s in any true sense are unknown to 
the Vedic cult, the very veib ‘to thank’ not being 
found in the vocahulaiy of tlie language. An 
approach to the notion of a thank-offering is only 
to be found in a Sutia jiassage, in which certain 
saciilices are prescribed on a man regaining his 
heal th. 

The conception of the effect* of sacrifice which 
Xirevails in the Bigveda is that the offering wins 
tlie favour of a god and induces him to lulfil tlie 
accompanying prayer. The Soma offeiing satis- 
fies, gladdens, stiengthens the god, who loves the 
sacnficer and hates the niggaid The leward that 
follows is a voluntary act of the god, resulting 
from the benevolent attitude induced hy the offer- 
ing. It is not regarded as the repayment of a 
debt, though the sacrificer feels that the god can- 
not well lielp requiting him. While conscious of 
being in the presence of a mighty being, the sacri- 
ficer does not look on himself as infinitely fai 
removed from the god, who is his old friend, and 
whose right hand lie grasps. Even in the Bigveda, 
however, traces are already to be found of the 
notion that the sacrifice exercises compulsion not 
only over gods, but also over natural phenomena 
without requiring the co-operation of the gods. 
Here again we have the intrusion of magic into 
the domain of religion. In the ritual of the Brah- 
manas we find that the latter has already been 
largely supplanted by the former. 

d. The Vedic ceremonial was essentially based 
on the use of a sacrificial fire, ‘ the mouth of tlie 
gods,’ into which the offerings were oast, and by 
which they were conveyed to the gods. Excep- 
tionally only, fire was not the instrument of sacri- 
fice. Thus the oblations to aquatic deities were 
cast into water, those to the dead were placed in 
small pits at the funeral saciifice, while offerings 
to Budra and demons were thrown into the air, 
hung on trees, buried, or disposed of in other ways. 
In the ritual there was beside the sacrificial fire a 
litter of grass {darhis}^ the soft seat on which tiie 
gods sat down to enjoy the offering. On this 
litter, according to the ritual texts, the oblations 
were deposited for a time, before being committed 
to the flames which conveyed them to heaven. 
Thus the gods were conceived as partaking of the 
sacrifice both on the litter and in their celestial 
abode. Agni is even invoked, in one and the same 
passage of the Bigveda, to bring the gods to the 
sacrifice and to take it to them in heaven (vii. 
11. 5). This contradiction is doubtless to be ex- 
plained by the survival of the litter in the cere- 
monial, from the time when offerings were presented 
on it alone. The burning of the litter at the end 
of the rite may perhaps originally have formed the 
transition to offering sacrifices in fire. ’ 

In the Vedic ceremonial, even of the earliest 
period, we have to distinguish between the simpler 
ritual of the single domestic fire and the more 
complicated and technical ritual conducted with 
the three fires, which axe independent of the 
former, though thw may originally have arisen 
by its division. The single domestic fire was 
maintained by every head of a family, who per- 
formed the rites connecie«l with it himself. The 
three fires were set up only by men of position 
and wealth, becoming a centre round which the 
sacrificial activity of many Brahmans and priests 
revolved. Certain regular rites, such as the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice or the new and full 
moon ceremonies, were performed in essentially 
the same manner with the three fires as with tihe 
one, the rifcual of the latter, however, being 
simpler. But the domestic rites were conducted 
I witfi the one only, while the Soma sacrifice could 
be-^earried on With the three only. The chief of 
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the three hres, called Garhapatya {doubtless le- 
presenting the old domestic hre of the heaitii), 
was the only one always maintained, the otlier 
two being taken fiom it for every sacrifice lequirmg 
their employment. It was used for the practical 
purposes of heating the vessels and preparing the 
otierings The second, tlie Ahavaniya, situated 
to the east, was tiiat in which the gods received 
their offeiings. TTiie third or Dak&ina fire, placed 
in the soutli, the quarter specially connected with 
the >souls of the dead and evil spirits, was used for 
oherings relating to those two classes of uncanny 
beings. About this lire and the pits dug around it, 
the iitual of the sacrifices to the manes chiefly 
moved. 

When a fire was established for purposes of the 
cult, it was either produced by means of the hre- 
sticks (called arams, and consisting of a lower slab 
of soft and a drill of haid wood) or fetched from 
certain places, as the house of a lich owner of 
herds or of a great sacnficer At the four-monthly 
sacrifices offered afc the beginning of the seasons 
and at the Soma sacrifice, a new fire was rubbed 
and united with the old Ahavaniya, doubtless with 
tiie intention of giving it new vigour. 

e. With regard to the material of the sacrifice, 
the Vedic Indian, as a general principle, oflered 
to the gods what was his own favourite food. It 
comprised the chief produce of the dairy and of 
agriculture : milk, m its various forms, and butter, 
together -with the two principal kinds of grain, 
barley and rice (the latter, perhaps, not being used 
in the earliest period), cooked or baked m diflerent 
ways. Among these, the products of the cow weie 
unmistakably believed to have a more sacred and 
mystical import. In the cult of the dead, libations 
of water were characteristic. As beef and goats’ 
flesh, less frequently mutton, were the pimcipal 
kinds of meat eaten, cattle, goats, and sheep were 
the usual victims in the animal sacrifice, the he- 
goat, it would seem, being regularly oflered on all 
lesser occasions. On the other hand, animals the 
flesh of which was either not eaten at all or only 
exceptionally eaten, such as the pig, dog, deer, as 
well as fish and biids, were not sacrificed to the 
gods. It is true that, in the rare and costly horse- 
sacnfiee, an animal was oflered the flesh of which 
was never a regular article of diet. This is, how- 
ever, to be accounted for by the intrusion of magic 
into the domain of sacrifice j for the intention 
underlying the ceremony was to transfer the swift 
power {vd^a) of the horse to the royal sacnficer. 
This sacrifice was, indeed, akin to a peculiar 
tendency in the sacrificial ceremonial, to ofier to a 
god what corresponded to his special individuality. 
Thus to the goddesses Night and Morning was 
offered the milk of a black cow haying a white 
calf. In the animal sacrifice, a victim was often 
chosen which agreed with the deity not only in 
sex, but in colour and other qualities. The starting- 
point of this practice was probably the notion that 
the eater acquires the qualities of the animal he 
eats, and that his strength is increased most by 
eating the flesh of the animal most like himself. 
Thus the mighty Indra, who is constantly called a 
bull in the Eigveda, commonly receives the sacrifice 
of a bull, as also of a buflalo, to which he is often 
compared. The sun-god Surya has a white he-goat 
oflered to him. 

The victim was killed by strangulation, and 
without bloodshed. With an evident desire of 
avoiding hlood-guiltiness, it was addressed with 
such verses as *Thou dost not die; no hai’m is 
done thee; thou goest to the gods by pleasant 
paths.’ The ceremonial dealing with the disposal 
of the carcass was divided into two distinct sacri- 
ficial acts. In the first place, after an incision had 
been made, the caul (omentum) was extrac^d, 


being theieupon cooked and solemnly offered to 
the gods This rite was concluded by the distribu- 
tion of presents to priests and by purifications. 
The second act of the ceiemonial consisted m 
cutting up the carcass into parts, cei tain sections 
of which weie ofleied to the gods, while others 
vere eaten by the priests What remained was 
distributed among saeiiiicers, piiests, and Biah- 
man,s. A magical latlier than a leligious notion 
underlies the practice of men eating the lemnants 
of the saciilice of which the god has first pai taken ; 
for those lemnants must have been legarded as of 
the nature of a medicine, which tiansfeis to man 
the divine blessing connected with tlie^ sacrifice, 
or the paiticular powei implied m the individual 
offering. The separate sacrifice ot the caul was 
perhaps a relic of a time when that 'was the only 
portion of the victim which, owing to its agreeable 
odour, was piesented as a burnt-oflermg to the gods. 
The blood of the victim w^as, in the Vedic ritual, 
not eaten, but wa^ pouied out as an offermg to the 
Raksases or low'ei demons, who were regarded as 
fond of blood, and wiio similarly received the offal 
of the gram used in making baked offerings. 
Analogously, offerings made to beings thought to 
have an uncanny nature, such as Riulra or the 
souls of the dead, weie not partaken of by the 
sacnficer. Thus a hull offered to Rudra might not 
be eaten or even brought into the village ; and 
funeral cakes presented to the manes might only 
! be smelt. 

In connexion with the animal sacrifice, the 
interesting question as to whether the human 
sacrifice was known in the iitual of the Vedas 
suggests itself. The only certain trace of such a 
sacrifice is to be found in the important ceremony 
of building the brick fire-altar (called agm-myana). 
Here it is prescribed that five victims— man, horse, 
ox, ram, he-goat — are to be sacrificed to diffeient 
gods, and their five heads walled up in the lowest 
layer of the edifice. The object of this ceremony, 
which was a magical rite rather than an actual 
sacrifice, was to givq stability to the altar. It is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana as the 
custom of a not very remote past, for which other 
rites had been substituted. The human sacrifice 
[purusa^medka]^ which the ritual books de.scribe in 
detail, was probably only an innovation invented 
to imitate the iiorse-.saciifice. But of any actual 
human saciifice there is no certain trace in Vedic 
India. Neither the evidence of ancient stoiies, 
like that of Sunalisepa, nor the evidence of various 
Buddhist legends, is by any means conclusive. 

Not only were foo*d and drink presented to 
the gods to satisfy their hunger and thirst, 
but an intoxicant, of which the sacnficer also 
partook, was ofieied to them. This was the juice 
of the Soma plant, which was pressed, mixed 
with milk or otucr ingredients, and presented to 
the gods. Soma was ceitainly not the popular 
drink of the Vedic Indian, whose favourite intoxi- 
cant was called surd. How, then, is it to be 
accounted for that, in this case, he did not offer 
to the gods what he liked best himself ? The ex^ 
planation is that, having during the Indo-Iranian 
period been adopted in the cult instead of tlie 
earlier mead of the Indo-European age, it retained, 
bj the force of tradition, its old-established tiosi- 
tion even in the Vedic cult. 

Occasionally we find that objects wdiich do not 
constitute food are sacrificed- Thus a man who 
desires the possession of deadly weapons sacrifices 
iron nails. Here again we see the intrusion of 
witciicraft ; the sacrifice becoming a means of ob- 
taining something analogous to the objects offered. 

f. Priests. — Vedic India was already far removed 
from that primitive condition of things in which 
every man 'was his own priest, and did not require 
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the services of persons possessing teclmicai kno^\ - 
ledge as iiiiermediaiies between him and the divine 
powers. On the contrary, it is ceitain that, even 
in the peiiod of the Bigveda, tlieie alieady existed 
a priestly class qualihed by special knowledge and 
magical qualities to act foi others in the diliiciilt 
and dangeions intercourse of man witli gods and 
spiiits Theie were, indeed, alieady a number of 
sacei dotal families, like the Vasistlias and Visva< 
mitras, in which the art of playing and saciihcmg 
coiiectly was piact.sed as a heieditaiy calling, ail 
of theni employing the same cult, notably that of 
the Soma saciihce, practically m the same way, 
Theie were no public piiests ; for there was no 
public woislup of a national, tubal, or even con- 
gregational character. Vedic worship was of an 
essentially juivate type, saciihce being performed 
on behalf of its individual institutor {yajamana) 
by the piiests who acted for him ana vdiose 
prayers belonged to him. This, coupled with the 
fact that idols were not used, accounts for the 
absence of temples in Vedic India. 

Two sacei dotal types have to be distinguished 
in the Vedic cult : the domestic priest {pitrokita), 
whose function it was to superintend the worship 
of his employer; and the officiating priest {rfrz/), 
who had to play a ceitain prescri&d part in an 
individual sacrihee. 

The Purohita was generally in the service of 
kings only, though Brahmans occasionally ap- 
peared in an analogous capacity in the houses of 
men of high position. That tlie employment of a 
Purohita in a royal household was considered 
essential is indicated by a Bralimana passage 
which states that the gods would not eat the food 
of a king who had no Purohita. The domestic 
priest was appointed by the king, and held his 
office for life, being often succeeded by his son. In 
the ceremony accompanying the appointment, the 
same verse was employed as when the bridegroom 
takes the hand of the bride m the wedding lite 
The Purohita was, in fact, the king’s right hand 
man, giving the directions for ail the royal cere- 
monies and saciiiices. Even in the Rigveda the 
whole piospenty of the country is said to depend 
on the Furoliita, ‘ fche guardian of the realm, ^ and 
the Purohita Devapi at the sacrifice employs a 
spell to procure rain on behalf of his royal master, 
while in the Atharvaveda another Purohita uses 
spells to secure victory in battle. 

Of the sacrificial priests there were several, with 
definite functions and technical names, the chief 
being theHotr or ‘invoker,’ the Udgatr or ‘ chanter,’ 
the Adlivaryu or officiating ‘ sacrificcr/ and the 
Brahman or superintending jniost ; in the period 
of the Kigveda the Ilotr was the most important, 
later the Brahman became so. Tlie Purohita ivas 
probably not any one of these, though he might be 
employed to perform the functions of one of them ; 
in the earlier period he sometimes appears acting 
as Hotr, in the laber as Brahman. Thus in the 
Eigveda the Purohita Devapi is chosen as a Hotr, 
and Agni is caUed both a Purohita and a Hotr. 

The Eigveda contains a list of seven lands of 
sacrificial priests, and this was probably the 
regular number, not only then but in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Seven priests still appear in 
various parts of the sacrificial ceremonial in later 
times, though, with the development of the ritual, 
additional ones were^ otherwise ejnployed. The 
Avesta, which has eight sacrificial priests, pro- 
bably added one to the original number. It is, in 
any case, a striking fact that the 21aotar, the 
leading priest who recites the Gathils in the 
Iranian Haoma sacrifice, corresponds, in both name 
and function, to the Hotp who recites the verses of 
the Eigveda in the Vedic Soma saoiihce. The 
most important of these seven Vedic priests were 


the Hotr and the Adlivaryu It was the duty of 
the former to recite the hymn which, in the chief 
libations of the Soma sacrifice, celebrated a piirti- 
cular god and invited him to clunk Soma. When 
the hymns of the Eigveda were composed, their 
seeis (rsi-A') themselves doubtless played the part of 
the Hotr at the sacrifice ; and that the latter was, 
in the earlier period, regarded as the leading 
priest is clear fiom his turnishing the type for 
Agni, the priest god. The Adlivaryu pei formed 
fche praciical part of the ceiemonial, tending the 
file and the litter, arranging and cleaning the 
utensils, pressing and ofieiing the Soma. The 
leraaining five acted as assistants to one or other 
of the two chief priests. The Agnidh, or ‘fire- 
kindler,’ helped tiie Adhvaiyu in tending the 
sacrificial fiie. The Upavaktr or ‘exhorter’ 
(known also as Prasastr, ‘director,’ and Maitra- 
vaiima, ‘ piiest of Mitia and Vaiuna’), whose 
duty it was to give various orders to other priests, 
plays the part, in the animal sacrifice, of the only 
assistant, and in the Soma sacrifice, of one among 
the several assistants of the Hotr. The thi*ee 
other piiests of the ancient list belong to the Soma 
utual exclusively : the Potr, or ‘purifier,’ and the 
Nestr, or ‘leader,’ became quite unimportant in 
the later Vedas, while the main function of the 
Brahman was to recite hymns addressed to India, 
in the same way as the Hotr, whose assistant he 
was. In the later ritual this priest came to be 
called Brahmanacchainsin, while the old name, 
Brahman, acquired the technical sense of the 
priest who superintended the whole saciifice, and 
whose duty it was to know the three Vedas. 

g. Sacrifices. — The Vedic cult consisted of 
regulaily lecurrent or of occasional sacrifices. 
Our knowledge of the former is denved from the 
ritual literature, for theie are only few and obscure 
traces of them in the hymns of the Eigveda, which 
is almost exclusively concerned with the Soma 
sacrifice. It is, however, piobable that they were 
performed, at least in their main features, during 
the eailiest Vedic period. These regular sacrifices 
are of three kinds, as connected with the course of 
the day, the month, and the year, being performed, 
respectively, twice a day, twice a month, and three 
times a year. Each of the first two kinds could be 
conducted, thougli without any difference in cere- 
monial form, either with the single domestic fire 
or with the three sacrificial fires. On the other 
hand, the annual sacrifices, which were celebrated 
at the commencement of the three seasons, re- 
quired the greater ritual of the three fires. It was 
a general characteristic of all periodic sacrifices 
that they were never addx essed to one single god. 

The daily rites took place morning and evening. 
They consisted, on the one hand, of fire-ofierings 
to the gods, and, on the other, of gifts of food pre- 
sented to ail beings. The latter comprised ofiermgs 
placed on the threshold and elsewhere for the 
deities and spirits in and around the house ; a 
libation to the souls of the dead in the southern 
quarter ; food scattered for dogs and birds ; and 
meat and drink given to needy human beings. 

The month] y sacrifices, which were celebrated at 
new and full moon, consisted of cooked oblations 
ox of cakes ofiered to the gods. Among the 
numerous deities receiving them, the most pro- 
minent was Indra. 

The seasonal sacrifices were offered every four 
months, at the beginning of spring, of the rains, 
and of the cool weather. Throughout these the 
Mariits are the most prominent deities. In the 
ceremonial which inaugurates the rainy season, 
KarJra fruits are offered with a view to xirocuring 
rain and consequent plenty. Then also two figures 
of dough covered with wool, and intended to repre- 
sent; a ram and a owe, are sacrificed in order to 
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promote the inciease of iiocka. In these two 
olierings the inflnence of magical notions is clearly 
observable. With the seasonal celebration of the 
rains was combined a gieat expiatory sacriiice with 
which Vainna was specially associated. 

In the cei emonial of the third or autumn sacri- 
fice was included an ofiermg to Rudia Tr jambaka, 
intended to avert his attacks from the iiocks and 
to conciliate his healing power. At a place where 
four roads meet, the abode of uncanny beings, a fiat 
cake was deposited on or buried in a molehill, to 
indicate that it was presented to the mole as the 
animal of lindxa, who would thus refrain fiom in- 
juring other animals. With this ceremonial -was 
combined a great sacrifice to the dead, a kind of 
All Souls* festival. 

We now turn to the extraordinary sacrifices, 
which are nob limited to any fixed peiiod. One of 
these is the independent form of the animal sacri- 
fice, According to the ritual texts, it should take 
place annually; but the statements as to the time 
of year it should be peifoimed are fiuciiiatiii^ and 
indefinite. Another form of the animal sacrifice is 
included in the Soma sacrifice. 

Of all forms of cult the Soma sacrifice appears 
as the most impoitant m Vedic literature. It u'as, 
however, probably not so important in actual life, 
as few could have possessed means sufficient for its 
performance. As compared with the recurrent 
sacrifice,s, it rather bore the ohax'acter of an extra- 
ordinaiy act of liberality practised by the rich 
towards gods and priests. Though the time for its 
performance was not definitely fixed, later texts 
lecommend the sirring as the most suitable period. 
Soma was not ofieied to dxfierent gods according 
to circumstances, like a cooked oblation or an 
animal victim. On the contrary, it rvas ofiered, 
within the stereotyped scheme of the three press- 
ings of Soma made at morning, noon, and evening, 
in iionour of a prescribed series of gods intended to 
include all deities except perhaps liudra. In this 
ceremonial the important gods were all addiessed 
by name, fche lesser ones being included in the 
comprehensive term Visve devah, or ‘all-gods.* 
The Soma sacrihee, in fact, constituted a general 
carouse for gods as well as for piiesis. India 
was, how^ever, the most important deity and the 
central figure of the wdiole ceremony ; thus the 
Soma pressed at midday belonged to him alone in 
addition to his share of the morning and evening 
libation. The ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice 
were of a complex nature. Even the simplest and 
fundamental form of it, the Agnisfcoma (‘praise of 
Agni*), required the ministration oi sixteen priests. 
This rite occupied only one day ; other Soma sacri- 
fices lasted for several days, up to trvelve ; while 
anothei class, called saitras or ‘sessions,* some- 
times extended to a year. These prolonged Soma 
sessions formed an unimportant exception to the 
rule that every saciifice was performed for a single 
individual ; for here a number of Brahmans com- 
bined in such a way that each, while officiating as 
a priest in the usual manner, was accounted a 
sacrificer [yajamana). The texts which deal with 
the Boma sacrifice furnish sufficient details for a 
complete picture of its ceremonies, which in the 
main were doubtless the same in fche period of the 
Rigveda. Numbers of priests and lay spectators 
thronged the sacrificial ground, on which burned 
the three fires strewed around ivith sacrificial 
grass. Between the fires was the md% an oblong 
shallow excavation somewhat narrowed in the 
middle md covered with a litter of grass for the 
reception of the ofierings to the gods. Scattered 
about wei’c to be seen sheds, posts for tying up 
victims, the seats and fire-altars of the .various 
priests, vessels containing water for various pur- 
poses, pressing .implements, tubs, and bowls for 


Boma. Among them moved about the olRciatmg 
priests and their assistants, m whose midst were 
to be seen the sacriheer {yaja^nana) and has wife, 
emaciated by initiatory asceticism. Tlie priests 
were engaged m prepaiiiig or ofiering the sacri- 
ficial cakes and the libations of milk ; in sacrificing 
eleven he-goats to vaiious gods ; in pressing, puri- 
fying, mixing the Soma juice; in pouring it into 
or out of various vessels, presenting it to the gods, 
or drinking their share All these operations were 
accompanied by the calls, recitations, chants of the 
pneste as they carried out the details of the ritual, 
which W’^ere far too numerous to indicate heie. 

The Soma saciifice was preceded by a pi oti acted 
ceremony of initiation (diksci), which was under- 
gone by tlie saciificer and liis wife, and \yas follo^^ ed 
by another of purification {avabhrtha) Both of 
these ceicmonies weie probably known to the 
lUgveda. The Biksa belongs to the ancient type 
of magical rites which were intended as a pic- 
paration for intercourse rvith gods and spirits by 
producing an ecstatic condition. It consisted in 
seclusion and various forms of asceticism {tapds) 
ending in phjrsical exhaustion. Fasting was a 
chief element in the preparation for this as well 
as other riles. A pieliminary bath was taken, as 
in the wedding ceremony, for the removal of in- 
jurious substances which would nullify the effects 
of the initiation. On the other hand, no bath 
might he taken during the course of the Soma 
sacrifice, for it would have been regarded as 
\vashing off the sanctity communicated by the 
Diksa. ^ As in the funeral and some other rites, 
fche hair and heard were out off and the nails 
paied, because they were considered impurities. 

In the ceremony called mahhrtha (‘carrying 
down ’ to the water), with which the Boma sacrifice 
terminated, the black antelope skin and the sacred 
cord used by the sacrificer and his wife since fche 
beginning of the Biksa were thrown into tlie 
wafcer along with the Soma shoots which had been 
pressed out and the sacrificial utensils which had 
been in contact with the Soma. Finally, the 
sacrificer and his wife, as well as the priests, 
descended into the water to wash off the super- 
natural powers which they had acquired, and on 
emerging put on fresh garments. The offerings 
and texts wffiich accompanied the Avabhrtha ceie* 
mony were chiefly addressed to Yaruiia, fche god 
who’delivers from guilt. 

h. Rites of family life. — As the Vedic wedding 
ceiemony had in its main features probably come 
dovm from the Indo-European peiiod, it retained 
much that belong.s to the domain of witchcraft 
rather than that of religion. Thus the act, on 
the part of the bridegioom, of taking the hand of 
the bride, was intended to place her in the poner 
of her husband. The seven steps which the young 
couple took and the food which they ate together 
were meant to establish friendship and community. 
Future abundance and male offspring were aimed 
at when the bride, after being conducted to her 
husband*s house, -was placed on the hide of a red 
bull and took upon her lajr the son of a woman 
who had borne only living male children. The 
worship of the gods, on the other hand, was some- 
what in the background during this ceremony. 
It was chiefly concerned with Agni, the god most 
closely connected with domestic life. Thus fche 
husband led his bxide three times round the newly- 
kindled nuptial fire, which it was the duty of the 
couple to maintain henceforth throughout their 
lives as their domestic fire. The invocations ad- 
dressed to the gods were mosfcl;^ of the nature 
of benedictions. The long w’edding hymn from 
fche lUgveda was also recited. Various offerings, 
moreover, were made, especially one of parched 
gram strewn by fche bride with hollowed hands,, 
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Aftei sunpob the husband led his biide out ot 
the house, and, as he pointed to the pole-star and 
the star Aiuiidhatl, the young couple exhorted 
each other to be constant and undivided for ever. 
The wedding was followed by thiee nights ot 
conjugal abstinence, meant doubtless to exhaust 
the patience and divert the attacks of hostile 
demons. 

Similarly, m the iites perioimed hotli beioie and 
after biith tor tJie welfare of children, tlie magical 
aspect predominated over the saeiihcial. Thus a 
powdeied drug was dusted into the iiostiils of a 
regnant woman to eiisuxe the sex of her ohspring 
eing male; and iiniipe fimts of the Udunihaia 
tiee weie attached to her in order to communicate 
to hei cliild the exuheiant raatuiity which that 
iig attains. 

On the tenth day after birth, wlieii the period 
of inijmrity was over, the ceremony of giving the 
child his name was performed. In the third year 
the rite of tonsuie, accompanied by an oblation, 
took place. The boy^s bail was cut and arranged 
so as to be woin in accordance with tlie custom 
of the family. The hair which was cut oil* was 
buried. A similar ceremony was pei formed when 
the heard of the youth at the age of sixteen was 
shaved. 

But by fax the most impoitant rite connected 
with boyhood Avas that of initiation or ‘intro- 
duction’ {upanayana) to a religious teacher, Avliich 
took place at the respective ages of eight, eleven, 
and twelve in the case of boys of the hrst three 
castes. Standing at the sacred fire, the preceptor 
invested the boy, whose head had been shaved, 
with a girdle, whicli he ivound round his waist 
three times from left to right, at the same time 
pxonouncing certain formulas, He then grasped 
the boy’s hand and, placing his own on the pupil’s 
lieart, I'eeited a verse indicating that he had 
assumed power over the hoy’s will. On this occa- 
sion the youth also received a garment, a stall’, 
and a sacred cord to be Avorn over one shoulder ! 
and undei the other arm. During the Avhole course 
of his subsequent apprenticeship, the religious pupil 
{hrahmacdrin) Avas required to practise cliastity, bo 
refrain from ceiiain kinds of food, to tend his 
preceptor’s fire AAith fuel, and to beg food in tlie 
village. But his chief duty Avas to study the Veda 
and to learn the famous iSavitri stanza from the 
Kigveda as an introduction to that study. By 
the rite of initiation, Avhich Avas I’egarded as a 
spiritual birth, the pupil had become one of the 
‘ tA\ ice-born,’ qualified to eat the remnants of 
sacrificial ofierings. Though this ceremony is not 
even alluded to in the Kigveda, it must have been 
known at that time, for it can he traced hack to 
a still earlier age. The evidence of the Avesta 
shoAVS that among the ancient Persians a youth 
of fifteen Avas i*eeeived into the community of 
Zoroaster Avith a sacred cord ; and among primitive 
peoples similar rites liave been found all over the 
earth to symbolize reception into the community 
of men as an entry into a new life. Tills ancient 
rite Avas in India transformed into a spiritual 
ceremony which gave admission to the community 
of those qualified for the study of sacred knoAvledge, 

The period of apprenticeship Avas terminated by 
the ceremony called mmdmrtmmi or ‘ return/ the 
main element of AAdiich Avas a hath intended to 
mdicaie symbolically that the quality of religious 
studentship {brahTmcarya) Avas washed ofil 

The funeral rites, finally^ belong to the sphere 
of the domestic ritual ; it Avill, hoAveyer, he more 
convenient to deal Avith them later as part of the 
ceremonial relating to death and the future life. 

L Rites relating* to public life*— Even in cere* 
monies which assumed a public character because 
connected Avith the person of the king, the sacrifice 


Avas felt ill instituted by him cas an individual ; aiul 
though prayers for the countiy and the people 
might be incidental to it, there existed no foim of 
sacrifice Avliicli Avas ofleied m the name of the tribe 
01 the nation. In the loyal ceremonial, magical 
practices were, as we found to be the case in tlie 
domestic litual, more prominent than sacrificial 
acts. ^ The first of these celebiations calling for 
ilescription are the consecration {(/bhlsGlca) ot the 
king and the royal inauguration * (nijasilya). 
Neither of these is mentioned in the Rigveda, and 
they Aveie probably developed in the later Vedic 
period ; but the magical elements w Inch they con- 
tam are most likely veiy old. Both these celebra- 
tions included Soma iites. In the conseciation 
ceremony the king Avas seated on a chaii covered 
Avitli a tigei skin and ma<le of the wood of the 
Udumhara, the tree which to the Indian A\'as 
typical of plenty. A cup, also made of Uduinbaia 
Avood, Avas filled with a fluid compounded of buttei , 
honey, rain-water, and other ingredients With 
this fluid the king Avas anointed or rather be- 
sprinkled. In the fiajasuya a similar besprinkling 
took place; but it Avas folloAved by a series of 
further rites intended to secure success of all kinds. 
These included a symbolical raid on a iierd of 
cows ; the discharge of arroAVs at feeble relatives 
of the king, Avho were plundered ; and a game of 
dice ill Avhich a coav Avas the stake, and Avhieh was 
Avon by the king. 

Another ceremonial, regarded as still more dig- 
nified and efficacious, was the Vajajieya (‘draught 
of vigour’), a kind of Soma sacrifice, which might 
be performed not only by kings, but even by men 
of royal descent or of the Biahman caste. Its 
most characteiistie feature Avas a chariot race, 
evidently a magical rite intended to secure for the 
sacrificer the sAvift power embodied in the horse. 
It also included a rite called the ‘ascent of the 
post’ [yupdrohana). A A\dieel made of Avheaten 
flour, and symbolical of the sun, Avas placed on 
the top of a saciificial post. Mounting by means 
of a ladder, the sacrifieer grasped the Avheel as he 
uttered the formula, ‘We have reached the sun, 
ye gods,’ On descending to the ground he seated 
himself on a Avooden throne and was besprinkled 
as in tlie inauguration ceremony. This part of 
the Vajapeya lite aime<l at the attainment of 
exalted position. 

The splendour ol royal ceremonial, however, 
culminated in the horse - saeiifice {a^va-msd/ia). 
It was not a thank-offering, as might at first 
sight be inferred from the A\ords ot tlie Brah- 
maiia description of each king who perfouned. it, 
‘He victoriously traversed the earth and offered 
the horse-sacrifice.’ It was in reality a supplica- 
tory sacrifice oflered, after military successes, for 
the fulfilment of the king’s highest Avishes in the 
future. According to the ritual texts, this sacri- 
fice is addressed to the gods in the aggregate, but 
Avith special reference to Praj^-pati (an evidently 
late trait) ; but there are indications that it may 
originally have been addressed to Indra the Vrtra- 
slayer, an obvious god to associate Avith a rite 
Avhicb is a glorification of military heroism. The 
horse itself represents sAvift vigour, a quality Avhich 
the king aims at obtaining and increasing in him- 
self by means of this sacrifice. The ceremony Avas 
begun by bathing the horse, Avhen a four-eyed dog 
(that is, one Avith two spots above its eyes) was 
killed with a club by a man of Ioav origin. The 
horse, having been consecrated, Avas aUoAA^ed to 
roam about free for a year^ guarded by a retinue 
of armed youths. During the interval the sacri- 
ficial ground Avas the scene of various offerings 
and rites, while stories Avere recited, chants sung, 
and lutes played. ' High and low, young and old, 
took a share in the pomp of the ceremonial. , At 
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length, when the year had come to an end, the 
horse was saciificed during the course of a Soma 
ottering of three days’ duration- In the later 
Vedic ritual the hoise is accompanied by a number 
of other victims ; but in the Itigveda {two hymns 
of which are concerned with the horse -sacrifice) 
mention is made only of Pusan’s he-goat, 'which an- 
nounces the ottering to the gods. Before the carcass 
was cut up, the chigf consort of the king lay down 
beside the dead horse, while obscene conveisations 
were carried on between the priests and the women 
of the royal household. Before the caul was ottered, 
the piiests piopounded and solved riddles among 
themselves, as they had alieady done at a previous 
stage of the ceremonial. The whole rite concluded 
with a purifying bath at the end of the third day. 

7. Death and Futuee Life. 

A. Beliefs. — a. The soul, variously called 
as%i, ‘spirit,’ nianas^ ‘mind,’ dtman, ‘breath,’ 
'prdna, ‘ respiration,’ was thought to be separable 
fiom the body during unconsciousness, and to con- 
tinue its existence after tlie body had been de- 
stroyed by cremation or burial. But, though 
imperishable, it was not believed to prolong life 
as a mere spirit oi shadow, but to retain its 
ersonal identity in a corporeal state j for the 
ody, purified by the power of Agni and freed 
from all imperfections, shares in the existence 
of the other world. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is not to be found in the Vedas \ its beginnings 
are met with in the Biahmanas, where the notion 
of repeated births and deaths in the next world 
appears but it shows itself fully developed even 
in the oldest Upani&ads, and must have been 
generally accepted by 600 E.O., since Buddha 
would not otherwise have received it into his 
system without question. 

The spirit of the deceased proceeds upward 
through the air on the path trodden by the 
fathers (pitrera) to the realm of eternal light. 
It is natural that Agni, who burns the corpse, 
should have been regarded as the conductor of the 
soul on its journey. Airived in heaven, where he 
recovers his former body in a complete and glori- 
fied form, the departed meets the fathers wdio 
revel mtli Yama, and receives from the latter 
a resting - place. According to the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the dead, on leaving this world, 
make tneir way between two fires, which burn 
the wicked but allow the good to pass. The 
latter proceed either by the path which leads 
to the fathers or by that which leads to the 
sun. The IJpanisads also hold that there are 
two paths for the good : by the one, those who 
possess complete knowledge of the world-soul go 
to Brahma ; by the other, those whose knowledge 
is imperfect reach the world of heaven, whence, 
after the fruit of good works has been exhausted, 
they return to earth to he born again. On the 
other hand, those who are ignorant of the self 
go to the dark world of evil spirits, or are reborn 
on earth To illustrate the mystery of the future 
life, the ICatha Dpanisad tells the myth of Naci- 
ketas, -who, on visiting the realm of death, is 
informed that those who have not enough merit 
for heaven and immortality fall again and again 
into the power of death and, entering upon the 
cjj^cle of existence (samsdra)^ ate born repeatedly 
with a body or as a stationary object ^ that he 
who controls himself reaches Visnu’s highest place ; 
but that there is no hell for the unworthy. 

h. Heaven* — The abode of the fathers and i 
Yama is situated in the highest or third heaven, 
where is eternal light. It is also described as the 
highest point of the sun or the highest step of 
Yi§nu. Here is a tree in the shade of which Yama 
drinks with the gods. In the Atharvaveda it is 


stated to be a hg-tiee {a^vattha). Heaven is be- 
lieved to be the reward of the righteous, of heroes 
who risk their lives in battle, of those who piactise 
rigorous penance, and, above all, of those who be- 
stow liberal saciificial gifts. The Atliaivaveda is 
full of references to the bliss in store for the latter. 

The deceased, on entering heaven, see again 
father and mother, wives and children. Sickness 
is left behind; bodily imperfections or fi ail ties 
are unknown ; and old age cannot prevail. There 
are neither rich nor poor, neither oppiessors noi 
oppressed. The life of the blest is passed among 
the gods, irioie especially in the presence of the 
two kings Yama and Vanina. Heie the sound of 
the lute and of songs is heard ; streams of Soma, 
ghl, milk, honey, and wine flow ; and there is 
spirit -food and satiety. Bright, many-coloiiied 
cows, which yield all desiies, are at hand. The 
life in heaven is thus one of indolent material 
bliss, devoted to sensual joys. In the Upanisads 
the life in the heaven of the gods, being followed by 
re- birth, is a lower and transient form of bliss ; only 
those who know the truth reach the higher stage, 
the condition of changeless joy and unending peace 
which results from absorption m the woild-soul. 

c. The blest who dwell in the third heaven 
are called pitrs or ‘fathers.’ By these arc gener- 
ally meant early ancestors who made the paths 
by which those who have recently died join them. 
Different races of them are distinguished (p. 608), 
the Angirases being more especially associated 
with Yama. The fathers are also spoken of as 
lower, higher, and middle ; as later and earlier ; 
all being known to Agni, but a few only to their 
descendants. The fathers are fond of Soma, feast- 
ing with the gods and leading the same life as they 
do. Being immortal, they are even spoken of as 
gods. Gieat cosmical actions, like those of the 
gods, are sometimes attributed to them ; thus they 
are said to have adorned the sky with stars, and 
to have placed darkness in the night and light in 
the day. As the burning of the corpse was in no 
sense a ^atirifice, the corpse-devouring Agni was 
distinguished from the Agni who wafts the otter- 
ing to the gods ; and, similarly, the p%th of the 
fathers from that of the gods. The Satapatha 
Brahmana goes further, discriminating between 
the heavenly world {smrga loka), that is, the 
world of the gods, and that of the fathers {pitr- 
loJza). The fathers are prayed to like the gods, 
being entreated to hear and to protect tlieir wor- 
shi^jpers, and to refrain from punishing their 
descendants for any sin humanly committed 
against them. They are also besought to give 
riches, ottsprmg, and long life to theii sons; 
individual ancestors being sometimes invoked by 
name. Coming to the sacrifice on the same car 
as Indra and the other gods, they drink the 
pressed Soma as they sib on the littei of grass 
to the south (the quarter of the dead). Tliey 
arrive in thousands and range themselves in older 
on the sacrificial ground. They receive oblations, 
which are, however, different from those ottered 
to the gods. 

d. The chief of the fathers is Yama, to whom 
three hymns of the Eigveda are addressed. He 
is only^ spoken of as a Icing -who rules the dead, 
but it is implied that he is a god as w^ell. He is, 
as is natural, specially associated with Agni, the 
conductor of the dead. Yama is the son of Vivas- 
vat and of Saranyu, Tva§ty’s daughter. He •was 
a mortal, who chose death and abandoned his 
body. Finding o-ut the path for many, he passed 
to the other world, whither the ancient fathers 
have gone. Having been the first of mortals that 
died, he is called ‘our father/ As a mythological 
creation, Yama goes back to the Indo- Iranian 
period, corresponding to Yima, son of Vivahvant, 
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in the Avesta. The most probable conclusion to 
be drawn from the available evidence seems to 
be that Yama represents the chief of the souls 
of the departed, as having been the first father 
of mankind and the first of those that died. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that m the 
Avesta Yima is the ruler of an earthly paradise. 
It is, pel haps, also borne out by the appearance 
of Yama and his sister Yami in the character of 
twins in a hymn of the Rigveda, where the very 
repudiation of their incest points to the existence 
of a belief in the descent of mankind fioni piim- 
eval twins. Some scholars have, however, identi- 
fied Yama with various plienomena of nature, such 
as Agni, the sun, or the moon. In the Kigveda 
Yama’s foot-fettei {padhlsa) is referred to as 
parallel to the bond of Yaruna, and his mes- 
sengers that seek the lives of men must have 
inspired feelings of dread. It is not till the 
Atharvaveda and the later mythology that Yama 
becomes more closely associated with the terrors 
of death, and assumes the character of a regular 
god of death ,* though even in the epic liis domain 
is not limited to hell. 

The owl and the pigeon occasionally appear as 
Yama’s emissaries ,* but his regular messengers 
are two dogs, described as four-eyed, broad-nosed, 
brindled, brown, sons of Sarama. They guard 
the path to the other world or wander about 
among men, keeping watch on them ; and they 
are besought to grant continued enjoyment of the 
light of the sun. Their functions seem to have 
been thought to consist partly in tracking out 
among men those who are to die, and partly in 
keeping guard on the path over those who are 
about to enter the realm of Yama. The con- 
ception of a watch-dog of the dead goes hack to 
the Indo-Iranian period, as shown by the evidence 
of the Avesta, where a four-eyed hound is stated 
to keep guard at the head of the bridge which 
leads to the other world. If the epithet Cabalas 
(‘brindled’) is identical with the Greek idplSepos, 
the notion of a dog of death must go back even 
to the Indo-European age. 

e. Hell. — As the virtuous, in the opinion of the 
Vedic seers, were rewarded in the future life, it is 
natuial to suppose that they believed in some kind 
of abode for the wicked The evidence of the 
Rigveda cannot, however, be said to go beyond 
showing that this was regarded as an underground 
darkness. But there can he no doubt that the 
belief in a regular hell exists in the Atharvaveda, 
which speaks of the house below, of black and 
lowest darkness, the abode of goblins and sorcer- 
esses, called naraka lolm as contrasted with staarga 
loha, the heavenly world of Yama. The torments 
siifiered in this* infernal region are also once 
described. It is not, however, till the period of 
the Brahmanas that the notion of future punish- 
ment appears fully developed. Thus fche Satapatha 
Brahmana states that every one is born again after 
death and, being weighed in a balance, receives 
reward or punishment according to Ins deserts. 
Nothing is said in the Yedas of a final judgment 
or of a destruction and renovation of the woidd. 

B. Teb cbebmonial,—b,. Funeral rites.— Cre- 
mation was the normal method of disposing of 
the dead in Yedic times. That burial was also 
practised to some extent is undoubted, though 
the ritual hooks have no rules regarding it, 
except in so far as the hones of the cremated are 
interred. The predilection of the Yedic theo- 
logians for the god of fire was most probably the 
reason for incineration having already become 
the almost universal practice among the Aryans 
in India. The beard and hair of the dead man 
were cut off and his nails trimmed ; his body was 
anointed, decked with a garland, and dressed in 


a noAV gaiment, which he was intended to weai 
in the next world. The corpse was then earned or 
driven to the burning ground ; a bundle of twigs 
was tied to it, in older to elface the footsteps 
and so pi event death from making its way back to 
the living. The dead man was tlien exhorted, 
with veises from a funeral hymn of the Rigveda, 
to go by the ancient paths, past the two dogs of 
Yama, to the fatheis. The^widow, who had 
mounted the pyre and lam down beside the corpse, 
was now called upon to rise and talce tJie hand of 
her new spouse (her husband’s bi other). That the 
ceremonial excluded the burning of the widow is 
undoubted j but the litual act which was requiied 
to recall her to life shows that her ascent of the 
pyre was symbolical of the actual immolation of 
bygone times. Indeed, it must be assumed that 
tins ancient custom, though not sanctioned by the 
Yedic ritual, survived thiougli the Yedic peiiod m 
the families of military chiefs. Having by their 
example gradually spread to other classes, it be- 
came, in later times, a universal piactice through- 
out India. If the deceased was a warrior, his bow 
was taken from his hand, an indication that at one 
time it was burned with him ; if he was a sacrificer. 
Ins combustible utensils were placed with him on 
the pyre. Here w’e have a suiwival of the ancient 
custom of providing the dead with the chief articles 
of their property tor use m the next life. At the 
same time as the corpse was burned, a cow and a 
he-goat were sacrificed. These animals, however, 
did not represent pioperty, but were intended as a 
means of deflecting the consuming power of file to 
them as substitutes for the corpse ; and, by a 
fiction, Agni was supposed not to buz'n the dead 
man, but to send him * done ’ to the fathers. 

The mourners, on returning from the burning 
ground, bathed, changed their clothes, and lef rained 
from looking lound. On enteiing the house of the 
deceased, they touched purifying or auspicious 
objects such as water, Ihe, or cow-dung ; and 
finally removed the sacrificial fire of the dead man 
by some aperture other than the door. 

A death was followed by a period of impurity, 
varying from three days to ten, according to the 
degree of kinship. As the return of the soul was 
feaied dming this time, the surviving relatives 
took constant precautions to avoid infection. Thus 
only food which was bought or presented by others 
was eaten, evidently to guard against introducing 
anything tainted into the system. 

Generally on the third day, what remained of 
the bones of the cremated man was collected, 
placed in an uin, and temporarily buried, to the 
ac(iompaniment of the Rigvedic verse, ‘A])proach 
hhj Mother Earth.’ Dm mg this ceremony the 
deceased was no longer thought of as in the realm 
of Yama, hut as actually present. This incon- 
sistency IS no doubt due to a primitive belief 
surviving beside the more recent conception of life 
in the heavenly world. 

Last of all— according to the Brahmanas, after 
the lapse of years-™a burial mound was erected, the 
bones being exhumed for the purpose of removal to 
a suitable sx>ot. During the following night music 
was performed, cymbals being beaten and the lute 
{miut) played, the female mourners repeatedly 
going round the hones with their left hands to- 
wards them. On the following morning, the bones 
were taken to a place, out of sight of ihe village, 
where the ground was free from thorns hut per- 
meated with roots. A hole or furrow having been 
made, the bones were deposited and a mound of 
stone and earth was erected over them. Grain was 
scattered on the mound as food, while milk and 
water were poured into small pits dug around 
it, as drink for the deceased. When the mourners 
returned, various precautions were taken to pre- 
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vent death fiom following the living ; thus a stone 
or a clod was deposited as a boundary. The 
Rigveda refers, in a funeral hymn, to the erection 
of a stone to divide the living fioin the dead. 

^ Though the Vedic Indian letained many primi- 
tive bcliets in the ceremonial concerned with the 
future li±e, he had advanced far beyond the terrors 
winch inspiie the funeial rites of the savage. The 
verses which he ernployed in that cereiuonial, while 
combined with much petty ritual and betraying 
much zealous caie for Ins own well-being, at the 
same time rellect trust in the gods, as guaidians of 
the tlead, «and filial i)iety towards ancestors. It we 
find here no traces of deep feeling and genuine 
sorrow, this is largely due to the fact that the 
impersonal formulas contained in the ritual text- 
books are the only available evidence for this penod. 

b. Spirits. — The most striking contradiction in 

the Vedic view of the futmo life was tlie belief, 
though the Rigveda describes the deceased as con- 
veyed diiect to the fathers by the funeial fire, 
that the dead man did not join the fathers at 
once, but continued to lead a separate existence 
near the living for a year. The soul in this inter- 
mediate stage was distinguished by the name of 
preta^ ‘ depai ted spirit ’ as opposed to the ancestral 
spirits fully recognized as ‘fathers.’ Dur- 

ing this tiansitional state it did not receive the 
regular monthly oblation to the manes of the 
sacrificer, but ivas honoured individually with 
sepal ate offerings. At the end of the period it 
was received into the community of the fathers 
with a special ceremony which, strange to say, 
has nothing to do with that accompanying the 
final ^ burial of the bones. Vedic literature has 
nothing to say about ghosts in any other sense 
than that of Protas. There is, however, a passage 
in the Yajiirveda stating that one who sheds the 
blood of a Brahman will be excluded from the world 
of the fathers ; and the evidence of eaily Buddhist 
texts may peihaps justify the inference that, even 
in the Vedic period, there was a belief in ghosts as 
spirits in the exceptional state of suffeiing torments 
on earth in punishment of guilt. 

c. Ancestor - worship,— It remains only to 
sketch briefly the cult of the Vedas in so far as it 
was concerned with the dead. The regular sacrifice 
to ancestors, oflered to father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, v^as celebrated every month at 
new moon. It was called h^addha or ‘offering 
given with faith’ [sraddha]. For the purposes of 
this rite, a space was marked off in the south-east, 
the region which was sacred to the manes, and 
which the performers faced during the whole cere- 
mony. Then the sacrificial fire was fetched and 
the food for the dead, consisting mainly of rice, 
but also of other ofierings, prepared. Three small 

its, a span long and four fingers broad and deep, 

aving been dug and bestrewn with Darbha grass, 
an odd number of Brahmans %vere seated, enter- 
tained, and received gifts. Libations to Soma 
associated wdtli the fathers, and to Agni, con- 
ductor oi the saciifiees to the dead, weie also 
oflered. A firebrand having been placed beside 
the iiits to drive away demons who might have 
intruded themselves among the fathers, the latter 
were summoned to the oflering and invoked to 
bestow wealth on their descendants. Jars of water 
were then set down beside the pits ; the sacrificer 
took one with his left hand and, pouring water into 
the pits, mentioned the name of the ancestor to 
whom tlie oflering was made. Grasping the sacri- 
ficial ladle also with his left hand, he placed one- 
ihird of the food in the form of a cake in each pit, 
invoMng the fathers to partake of the offering. 
In conclusion, pieces of cloth were presen fed to the 
ancestois as clothing. The "whole eerenioiij was 
interspersed with verses addressed to the fathers, 


Our kno’svledge of this ceremonial is entiiely 
derived from the iitiial woiks of the Vedic period 
Theie is notlimg about it in the Rigveda, as it is 
not accompanied by hymns to the mighty gods 
with whom that Veda is concerned.^ Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that, in its essential 
featiiies, it already existed in the earliest Vedic 
age; for its general chaiacter is extiemely primi- 
tive • thoie IS no tiace of the souls of the dead 
abiding m heaven; the gifts offered to them are 
not sent up by the sacrificial fiie, but aie placed 
m the eaith; and the spirit waits in or on the 
eaith to be fed and clothed. The only details 
wliich piobahly do not go back to the times of the 
Rigveda are the offerings to Soma and Agni, as 
well as the presence of Bifdimans. 
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A. A. Macdonell. 

VEGETARIANISM. — In this article an at- 
tempt is made to confine the discussion to those 
portions of the subject which ultimately have a 
practical bearing, even though the way may lie 
tliiough the investigation of some I’ather complex 
ethical principles. The omission of all investiga- 
tion into the history of vegetarianism is dictated 
not only by fidelity to this ami, but also by the con- 
sideration that in thrs particular subject no sound 
inferences as to modern problems can possibly be 
drawn from any records of the past. It is, e.y., 
interesting to learn that the poet Ovid wiote in 
favour of a vegetable diet as being natural to inimi- 
live man. But what we want to know is how far 
his words were effective. They may have been, 
and yet no one has recorded the eflect; or they 
may have been dictated at first by dismay at tlie 
sight of great excess in flesh food! They aie any- 
how by themselves no evidence of vegetarian 
practice ; and, if they were, we should be unable 
to connect it securely with the gradual decline 
of Rome. In short, at all times the important 
question has been, not the practice of an exceptional 
minority, but that of the mass of the ])opulation — 
just the large complex fact which has never been 
recorded. 

That omission leaves two principal aspects of the 
question to be considered : {a) the physiological 
argument, which is treated as of subordinate 
iniporiance, owing to tlie evidence to be gathered 
from facts being still very incomplete ; and (b) the 
ethical argument, including our duty to the lower 
animals, the bearing of the example of Christ, and 
the question how far a non-flesh diet is a help to 
the higher life. 

I. The physiological argument,— -In several 
treatises on vegetarianism much has been written 
on the physiological effects of a flesh or non-flesh 
diet, but very little of any value. The truth is 
that before any scientific conclusion can be arrived 
at— in other words, before any broad inference can 
be draiyn from experiments— the question must be 
so far simplified that it becomes abstract j that is 
to sajr, experiments have to be conducted under 
conditions which do not obtain in ordinary life. 
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Ifc is impossible to make sure that any two sets ol 
experiments deal with the same data ; o.g.y no one 
could ascertain how gieat in any given case has 
been the inlluence of mind upon the bodily tissues 
Wonderful lecords are given ot endurance ex- 
hibited by vegetarians on a spare diet of fiuit, and 
of prolonged effort not only of brain but of muscle. 
But it IS quite uncertain whether the spiiit of the 
individuals in question has not affected the result 
so as to make it useless as a guide in cases where 
such spirit is wanting. Again, the more the 
pi oblem is considered, the inoie formidable grows 
the question of time. Supposing, ^.e., that a fair 
number of individual lives have been undei ob- 
seivation and iii all cases the health has been well 
maintained on a vegetarian diet, it is still open to 
a sceptic to insist that an examination of the 
next geneiation, or peihaps the next two or three, 
isiequiied befoie the experiment can be deemed 
conclusive or scientific. If any one is convinced 
that the children of vegetal ians are born infirm — 
m other words, that the human stock loses vigour 
if abstinence from meat becomes geneial — it is 
ridiculous to urge in answer that facts yield any- 
thing like a scientific dispioof of the contention. 
No experiments which can pretend to be exhaustive 
have yet been made, and there is very little likeli- 
hood of any such being undertaken. Supposing — 
what is not easy to suppose— that some hundreds of 
adults allowed* themselves to be subjects of experi- 
ment, there is no guarantee that similar results 
would be gained from people who were victims 
of compulsion or involuntary abstainers, or from 
enthusiastic votaries of a new cult, or from men 
and women of difterent antecedents and difiereut 
occupations. Thus the condition of a convert to 
a particular diet at the age of 40 is not a sure 
indication of what would be the effect of a similar 
diet on another man of the same age, still less on 
another of 20, oi on a child of 10 years old, or on a 
woman of any age. 

Moreover, the question is obscured by the 
varieties of diet comijrised under the title ‘ vege- 
tal ian.’ Laige numbers of people abstain from 
meat, but not from fish ; others from brown meat, 
not from chicken ; others eat meat once a week ; 
others eat eggs, but no meat or fish, and so on. 
Then there is the complex question of starchy 
foods and sugar. A soimd opinion seems to be 
that the mischief caused by too much starch is 
^uite as serious as that due to the uiic acid found 
in meat. Add to all these uncertainties the start- 
ling differences in different constitutions, anyhow 
for a time, and the inci edible skill and delicacy 
required before any chemical^ analysis can certify 
food -values with any precision, and it is indis- 
putably clear that the physiological question con- 
cerning diet is not at present advanced beyond the 
stage whexe rough jiiobability is the only guide to 
conduct. In other words, we must be prepared to 
find that in the absence of sure knowledge there 
has been and is and Avill be a proportionate amount 
of dogmatism. 

It IS further noteworthy that, in this country at 
any rale, inquirers are debarred from what would 
seem a promising source of information, viz. the 
medical profession. For not only has there always 
been ancf is still a reluctance on the part of medical 
men as a profession to undermine the importance 
and prestige of science by preaching the sanative 
power of unassisted nature, but it appears that till 
quite recently the preparation for the practice of 
medicine has not included any study of dietetic 
questions or of food-values. Thus in a matter of 
great complexity, which for our enlightenment 
requires bold but very careful experiment and the 
most scrupulous observation of results, little or 
nothing has been done which could give promise 


uf a scientific induction. Weaiethiown back on 
amateur and lia])liazard experiments, and xl may 
be said that such innovations on convention and 
tradition as have been effected have been intro- 
duced by outsiders and lathei obstructed than 
favoured by medical opinion. To this piofessional 
attitude paiallels from other professions could be 
easily adduced. Hence, when it is claimed for 
vegetarianism that the case innts favoui is rooted 
in science and can be pioved by ex]:>eriment, no 
cautious student of the subject will yield a ready 
assent. The truth is that the strong'est arguments 
for it are based on other consideiafcions which aie 
not, strictly speaking, scientific. That is to say, 
many individuals are convinced that their healtli 
has been permanently benefited by forgoing tlie 
eating of meat — nor has any one the light, 
scientifically speaking, to doubt the tiuth of their 
conviction™but, if the uuinbci of such were ten 
times what it is, it would still be illogical to argue 
that the residue of mankind would benefit to an 
equal degree. Among the complexities of the 
subject is the difficulty of ascertaining how far 
the experiment in any case has been fairly tried, 
at what age, after what antecedents, and, perhaps 
most important of all, with what dogiee of faith. 
For, along with other uncei tain ties, many in- 
dividuals have experienced a vaiying amount of 
discomfoit in the early stages of the new idgime. 
Of those a considerable pioportion, totally unable 
to face this or any discomfort, abandon the attempt 
and give themselves out as evidences of vegetarian 
failure — a testimony wholly woithless in reality, 
but quite sufficient to deter* most of us from such 
an innovation in our habits. Equally fallacious 
are the indications afibrded by the physique of 
foreigners, especially Orientals, though the ciudest 
generalizations, based, if on anything at all, on 
nothing better than travellers’ *unverified gossip, 
frequently pass cuiient as substantial evidence. 
Such facts, indeed, as have been accurately ob- 
served and reported can obviously give ground foi 
nothing better than conjecture. 

2. The ethical arg’ument, — The appeal to human 
compassion in the matter of the treatment of 
animals, though logically cogent, has been made 
with very little success even in this country, where 
the sentiment of kindness towards animals is 
strongly developed, as compared with that of other 
European peoples. If man could prove that flesh- 
foods were indispensable to his existence, of course 
there would be nothing more to be said. Nor 
would it be denied that, if such food maintained 
him in rude health more certainly than any other, 
lie is right to eat it. But humane vegetarians 
assert that neither of these contentions can be 
verified, that, on the contrary, so large a proportion 
of mankind has subsisted in vigour on fruits and 
herbs for many generations together that the plea 
of necessity bi*eaks down in presence of admitted 
facts. If this he so, no defence is possible of the 
practice of taking the lives of animals. More- 
over, as long as man accustoms himself to kill them 
for food, knowing or suspecting that he could live 
quite well if he spared them, Ms whole attitude 
towards them is vitiated by selfishnesH. Very few 
individuals can concern themselves seriously or for 
long together about the welfare of animals while 
they are conscious that society as a whole condones 
the slaughter of them for no other reason than 
that flesh foods are preferable, or that a certain 
amount of inconvemence would be caused by a 
change of diet. Till tlie ethical question is fairly 
faced, the general conscience is violated by the 
daily commission on the largest scale of an act 
which we uneasily suspect to Be a crime. Further, 
unless there had' been a conspiracy to hide the 
faqts, the liideousness of the slaughter-house 
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system would Ion*’ ago have roused public senti- 
ment to a pitch ot fuxy ; and even now, assuming 
what IS very doubtful, that the butchering is as 
painless as possible, there remains against man’s 
whole treatment of his helpless fellow-creatures 
the broad indictment that to rob millions of them 
of life unuecessaiily is a kind of nmider. 

It is diihcult to say what answers to the above 
arguments aie made, as public opinion is too lax on 
the question and custom is too strong to have 
allowed the matter to be faiily discussed. The 
truth IS, an enoimous majority of people are too 
much under tlie yoke of custom to be awake to the 
moial appeal Many would readily admit that 
they cannot meet it, nor are they at pains even to 
excuse themselves save on the plea of convenience. 
Meanwhile it would be dilKcuit to measure the 
mischief caused to our social life by this particular 
form of heedlessness Gorapaied with foreigners, 
Britons are peculiarly sensitive to the claims of 
the animal kmgdoin. Such kindness as we show 
IS based on religion, but is also the outcome of an 
inheiited sentiment, poweiful to-day, hut, it must 
be admitted, of somewhat recent growth. If, then, 
both sentiment and leligion are flouted by any 
particular custom, and little or no piotest is raised 
against it, the veiy foundations of our moral 
principles are assailed by a deadly form of in- 
sin ceiity, all the more^ deadly for being largely 
unsuspected. Indeed, if these considerations are 
sound, we, as a society, are under the ban of Christ’s 
denunciation of the Fhaiisees, who were guilty in 
proportion as they were blind. 

But there must be plausible arguments for a 
practice so general as the slaying and eating of 
animals. Probably the most prevailing is the idea 
that it makes on the whole for health. The 
physiological aspect of the question must be dealt 
with separately. Here it is only necessary to 
obseive that, granted the fact, there need be no 
dispute as to the principle asserted. It may he 
conceded that man is on so much higher a plane 
than animals that his welfare must take precedence 
of theirs m all cases where there is a direct conflict. 
But that there is such a conflict is exactly what 
the humanitarians deny. They maintain that the 
evidence of fruits, cereals, etc., being suflScient to 
support human life in full vigour is abundant ; 
and their main argument is not that men should 
suffer in order to spare animals, but that, as long 
as there is reason to believe that animal flesh is no 
better (indeed is inferior) as food for man than 
fruits and vegetables, it cannot be right to kill 
aniuials and eat them. 

To tills it is replied that, if abstinence from meat 
became general, intolerable evils would result, 
such as the means of livelihood being taken from 
millions of workor.s, and the loss of skins wiiich 
are needed for cdo thing and which are supplied at 
piesent from animals bred or preserved for food, 
There would be a prospect also of large industries 
being destroyed and thousands of workers being 
tiiroivn out cif employment. 

One obvious answer to these misgivings is that 
they are based on the as.sumption that a vast 
revolution in diet could come about suddenly. 
Theie is of course no reason to a.ssume anything of 
the kind, least of all in a country where conserva- 
tive prejudice on this subject is adamantine. But 
that is not the kind of answer that touches the 
conscience. The truth is, the results of conduct 
in this case, as in many others, are far too un-‘ 
certain to he worth arguing about. Nor would 
there bo any need to forecast the futuie with the 
laborious precision which is often aflected, if once 
it were made clear that obedience to divine law 
means obedience in spite of uncertainty as to 
results. The training of the Apostles was directed i 


to this end throughout, that they should walk by 
faith and not by sight. But to iiniit obetlience to 
occasions of utility is to destroy its faithluiiiess. 
Thus, it man recognizes the claims of animals to 
good treatment, it is futile to defend tlie slaughtei 
of them because the results of the opposite line of 
conduct are not easy to foresee. This is the 
point at which religious considerations feu}>plenient 
ethical. If we believe that God has committed 
animals to us, we are bound to tieat them kindly, 
even if the results were likely to be far more in- 
convenient than they possibly could be. Indeed, 
the experience of food shoitage has taught us that 
all the difiiculties supjiosed to be inherent m vege- 
tarianism are faced without hesitation as soon as 
the situation is understood. In other words, pio- 
fessing followeis of Christ ignoie what is ad- 
mittedly a divinely sanctioned claim, but recognize 
it as soon as ever ‘piovision for the flesh,’ against 
which 8t. Paul (Bo 13^^) and oiu’ Lord (Mt 6^®) 
wain us, seems to be in question. 

A moie solid objection is advanced when it is 
urged that the Founder of our religion and the 
Pattern of our conduct did Him.self habitually 
paitake of animal food. How can humane-minded 
people take their stand on a divinely sanctioned 
law which the Son of God Himself disobeyed? 

To face this objection fairly, it is necessary to 
point out that the oft-qiioled parallel of Chiist’s 
silence concerning slavery is not at lirst sight 
applicable. Against slaveiy He did undoubtedly 
establish principles of charity between man and 
mail which were certain, if followed, to overtluow 
the institution sooner or latei. But it cannot be 
said that any teaching of His can be quoted which 
bears at all directly against tlie piactice of slaying 
animals for food ; and it is quite legitimate to 
argue that He had no such objection to the jiractice 
on humane giounds as He mu.st have had against 
the practice of depriving a fellow-man ot his 
liberty. Moreover, the question is not, ‘ Why did 
He refrain from denunciation ’ ’ so much as, * Why 
did He participate in the practice?’ 

The explanation must take account of the main 
purpose which — as far as we can grasp it — the 
Saviour set before Himself in His woik on earth. 
From no other point of view can the fragmentary 
character of Christ’s ethical teaching be under- 
stood. But any adequate statement on such a 
theme would range far beyond the limits of this 
article. This miich, however, may be said, that, 
in proportion as any interpretation of Chiist’s 
woi^ fails short of the full doctrine of the NT as 
to His person, it will fail in explaining the gaps in 
the ethical teaching. In other woi*ds, il Jesus is 
regai’ded only as a divinely-gifted prophet, His 
life and teaching were not only abortive, but 
needlessly so. With slight piecaution He could 
have escaped an early death and extended His 
teaching and the sublime example of His conduct 
for other fifty years. There is no way of meeting 
this criticism except by holding fast to the Chris- 
tology of St. Paul and St. John. The task before 
the Lord was not to teach mankind, but to save 
them by His incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
the gift of the Holy Spiiit from heaven. Now', 
while engaged on this task, He gave just enough 
time to evangelization to reveal what human life 
would be if men lived it in the full conviction and 
certainty of God’s love and presence among them. 
Tlie revelation was grievously misunderstood at 
the time and subsequently, owing to men’s tend- 
ency to turn the gospel into a burden of moral 
law, more crushing than that of Moses because 
more spiritual and exacting, TherelWe the teach- 
ing w^as in the main barren of pxecopts dealing 
with everyday conduct. The danger of literalism 
of interpretation was imminent, and w^e may con- 
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chide that, if J esus had given us anything like a 
complete code of moial prec5epts, or even a full 
picture ot a sinless life extended far into old age, 
our attention would have been diverted hnally and 
completely fiom tlie difficult task of understanding 
His work of ledeniption to the tai simplei but 
hopeless endeavour to live up to the level of His 
moial example — t.e., to leject God’s scheme of sal- 
vation owing to uttei inability to use up to its 
meaning. Hence the Saviour refrained fiom all 
attempt to guide His followers by rules, hut 
gradually taught them — what they are still very 
slow to Team — that their lives were to be quickened 
by the Holy Spirit whose indwelling was to be to 
them their strength and inspiration for all time. 
In view ot this prospect, we can undeistand why 
His ethical teaching was so suggestive but so para- 
doxical, so figurative, and incomplete. It was 
designed, not to save us from the trouble of think- 
ing, but to turn our thoughts to the Comforter 
whom He promised to send. 

But, in considering the moral example of Christ, 
we have to recognize the fact that He resolutely 
declined to gratify the expectation of the Jews 
that He should set before men a pattern of con- 
duct to be imitated unintelligently. Not only the 
Pliarisees but ail mankind are leady to go through 
almost any unpleasantness if thereby they can 
escape the pain of recasting their ideas. From the 
beginning of His ministry, however, Chiist set 
Himself sternly against this temper. His fiist 
word spoken in public (Mt 4^^) was an echo of the 
Baptist’s injunctiop : ‘ Change your minds : for the 
Kingdom of the Heavens is come nigh.’ Clearly 
the Lord intended that deep principles should be 
learned by men, and that, as they were learned, 
human conduct should change. Supposing, then, 
that He had set Himself m opposition, not specifi- 
cally to a principle of conduct, but to a social custom 
the meaning of which was widely misunderstood, 
that would have been an attempt, foredoomed 
to failiiie, to improve human life without human 
co-operation ; for it is certam that moral improve- 
ment cannot be achieved if we do not know what 
we are doing and why we are doing it. 

Therefore Christ taught principles based upon 
the fact of God’s Fatherhood, one of them being 
that the human body was to be honoured. 
This was taught not by a formulated rule, but by 
the fact of tlie Incarnation as soon as it was 
accepted. Hence, in the course of the histoiy of 
Christianity, social customs have to be considered 
and modified in accordance with the underlying 
principle of reverence being due to our bodies made 
in the image of God. Thus the question of the 
kind of food that we eat arises naturally as the 
Incarnation is gradually being better understood. 

Fuither, Christ’s life on earth was an exhibition 
of divine power triumphing in and thiough the 
uttermost of created %veakness. By His endurance 
of that \veakness He manifested His peisonal 
strength, inherent and inalienable, as the Bon of 
God.^ Now that strength was the strength of a 
Kedeemer, a Transformer, an Uplifter, Christ 
found mankind sunk in evil prejudices and evil 
customs. He iijiok upon Himself our poisoned 
nature, as it ’was^tliat He, might cleanse and re- 
in vigoi ate it? whalrtHe^aKTutit; tie was to better 
the conditions so as to make His task easier. He 
took on Himself all the disabilities which reeul ted 
from human blundering, to show how, not\, so 
much in spite of them but by means of them; He 
could triumph over Satan. Hence the freedom 
from temporary restrictions and the universality 
of His teaching. 

It is therefore strictly relevant to the main 

1 R. M. B$mon, Th& War-Songs of the Prince of Peace, 
London, 1901, i, 117. 


question to ask what kind of food best helps us m 
our endeavour to show reveieuce to our bodies, 
while at the same time we asseit our masleiy ovei 
them. There is no dispute as to the latter duty, 
but theie is much haziiiess of mind in regaid to 
the formei, due to ignoiance which can be dn-'pelled 
only by expeiience of the ellects of a letoimed 
diet. Vegetaiians learn them with surpiise, yet 
they all seem naturally to icsult fiom nothing 
more than the lelieving of the body and the mind 
tiom constant injection of poison. One that is 
disco vexed, but remains for obvious reasons un- 
published, is that a ‘simple’ diet, consisting 
principally of fruit, lettuces, and ‘ uiistarchy ’ 
toods, secures cleanliness for the inside of onr 
bodies, m contiast to the noisome defilement which 
in flesh-eating societies has come to be taken as a 
matter of course. Here theie is no loom for dis- 
pute. If a certain diet piomotes cleanliness while 
another causes dirt, that is enough leason by itself 
for preferring the foimer. It is then a question of 
fact which can only be tested by expeiience. Again, 
vegetarianism favours moderation in diet; and ii 
—as seems to be the case, and has indeed been 
certified by the restiiction of diet m time of war- 
most people clog theii energies by needlessly tax- 
ing their digestions, it remains that a diet free 
from poison is to be preferred. Tiue, elaborate 
cooking encourages excess, whatever the diet be ; 
but, as the poison of meat is a stimulant which is 
followed as usual by a reattion, and as the reaction 
is a certain languor which feels like hunger but 
has nothing to do with it in reality, there is a 
peculiar danger in a diet of flesh ivhich vegetarians 
for the most part escape. It will be noticed that 
it is here assumed that excessive eating is common. 
We need not give all the evidence foi this assump- 
tioii. Perhaps the most distinct indications weie 
given during the ration- time in 1917 and 1918 that 
the prevalent fashion of excess had been mainly 
among men who could afford snpeifluous food, 
between the ages of 40 and 60, when advancing 
years dictate the wisdom of a gradually diminish- 
ing diet, but when also it is quite easy to maintain 
by skilful cooking the ciaving of a palate-appefcite 
almost at the level that it kept at 30 years ot age. 
Our social customs, our prejudices, and our cook- 
ing all make real moderation in eating difficult; 
and among the influences that favour excess, meat- 
eating followed by a nerve-ieaction that is mistaken 
for hunger must he numbered. 

In this connexion, however, the most serious 
indictment against flesh-eating has still to be 
mentioned. Meat is a stimulant, and its lieating 
properties act upon the system by increasing the 
power of the animal in man. By meat-eating, in 
other words, the temptation to sensuality of ail 
kinds is strengthened. 

No sooner is this affirmation made than it is 
traversed as follows : either (a) it is flatly denied, 
and instances of vegetarian or quasi-vegetarian 
yet sensual peoples are adduced ; or (^) it is con- 
tended that, if any immunity from animalism is 
secured, it is at the coht ot diminished bodily 
vigour. 

(a) No arguments are more fallacious than those 
which rest on a false induction. The whole 
question is far too complex to allow of certainty. 
We can guide our conduct by probability only, and 
probability admits of degrees. If we confine our 
attention to ourselves — the British people — the 
evidence, as already remarked, yields no scientific- 
ally certain results. It is ' nevertheless very 
weighty and cogent as a guide to conduct. We 
know something about the temperament of our 
own people, practically nothing about foreigners’ 

Hindus or the 

Jai^anese, That is to say, while it is very .difficult 
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to exclude other iniluenceSj such as heredity, 
lelij^ion, and social habits, even when we are I 
f'on.sideiing oui selves alone, it is wholly lmp(^sslblG 
in the ease of foi‘ei.gneis. In other woids, evidence 
as to the physiological and bpiiitiuil ollect of a 
ceitain diet in England is of some value for 
English jjeople, Init of less value foi foreign 
white people, and piactically of no value whatever 
for people so dilFeient from us as the yellow or the 
black laces. 'Hie evidence, then, which it is worth 
while consuleiing is that whicdi is diawn fioui 
British people , and, further, it may be drawn 
from the experience of those who have made the 
expoiiment, \\ hile very little weight can be attached 
to the affiimations of those who have not. For, 
while a large majority of young men, all flesh- 
eateis, are troubled with strong sensual desires to 
ivhich a huge pioportion give way, the constant 
asseverations of those, the minority, who have 
made the change, to the eheet that continence has 
forthwith become easier for them, remain uncon - 
tradicted in reality, no matter how often they are 
ridiculed. 

Moreover, the benefit, it cannot be too often 
insisted on, is not only lelief fiom certain trouble- 
some physical sensations but a marked purification 
of thought and desire. ‘Mali mores sunt mali 
amores,’ said St. Augustine, and no cause of life- 
wreckage has been more fatally operative than the 
attempt to check bad actions wibliout eradicating 
the desire. If, then, converts to vegetarianism 
who have tried both foxnns of diet aie the only 
witnesses in possession of first-hand evidence, and 
if their testimony is practically unanimous and 
wholly unsliakable in confidence as to tlie reform 
of their diet being to them an immense assistance 
to the higher life, we are bound to conclude that, 
in a difficult and complex question, we have here 
in good sooth a solid foundation on which to build, 
a real light in the daikness, a veritably guiding 
principle. Especially is this the case when we 
remember that the matter is far too personal to 
admit of publication. A little a jposteriori evidence 
given confidentially outweighs all noisy a priori 
contradictions. 

Nothing, however, is easier than that a principle 
admitted in theory should be denied in practice. 
If people meant what they say when they deplore 
the ravages of venereal disease, they would eagerly 
grasp at anything that held out any hope whatever 
of mitigating the power of the temptation, no 
matter if their personal convenience sufiered there- 
by, or even if they themselves were called on 
to undergo real prolonged discomfort. No such 
excuse, however, is available. The only real 
obstacles to change are the most stubborn *. hatred 
of change, positive dread of a new idea, both con- 
firmed by deep and wide-spread misunderstanding. 

[b) The objection that a non-fiesh diet lowers 
the bodily vigour must be met with a flat con- 
tradiction, as very nearly all the evidence points 
to the conf-rary, except in abnormal cases. It is 
true that for a time a sudden change from a full 
meat diet to a regime of vegetables strictly so 
called may mean under-nourishment, if the foods 
are not carefully chosen. Or a still more dis- 
astrous blunder is made in substituting a huge 
' amount of innutritious vegetables for beef and 
mutton — a sure way of inducing corpulence and 
lowering vitality, 'The right method is to make 
the change graifuaily and discover by experiment 
and counsel both the amount and quality of the 
nourishment requiied. Other benefits found in 
many cases to result from a non-flesh diet, espeei- 
ally if it avoids the danger of excess of starch and 
is diminished with advancing years, are as follow^ j 
(i) equability of spirits and immunity from depres- 
sion, es|>^ciaUj m. waking m the morning— m^y 


would admit that this evil is due to hea\y feeding 
over night, but it is nob generally knoAvn that it 
IS chiefly due to the meat poison ; (2) immunity 
iiom rheumatism, lumbago, and gout ; (3) i educed 
requirements of sleep; (4) comparative indilieience 
to cold ; (5) cure or mitigation of sea-sickness, 
mouutam-aickness, headache, languoi, etc. It is 
asserted by vegetarians that all of these may be 
expected after an interval of time varying in 
dilierent cases, from the change of diet, and that 
so-called failures are either abnormal cases or due 
to want of perseverance. 

Other objections aie advanced not because of 
their cogency but as excuses for maintaining the 
status quo. It is urged that a vast industry would 
be destioyed and many thousands of caterers 
deprived of their livelihood The whole force of 
this argument rests on the ab.«^uid assumption 
that all clasjses of the community would make the 
change suddenly. What is far nioxe lelevant is 
the jirospect of a groat stimulus to the wholesome 
cottage industry ol: fruit-growing, allotments, and 
agriculture geneially. But it should be borne in 
mind that, gi anted the cogency of the ethical 
arguments, Christians ought not to be in a hesita- 
tion as to the results. Faith in God means that, 
in the long run anyhow, suffering is diminished by 
right action and never increased. 

Summary. — For the sake of establishing prin- 
ciples which might serve to guide conduct, the 
history of vegetal ianism is of little use. Nor can 
it be contended that the physiological effects can 
be stated with anything like scientific cogency. 
Numberless individual testimonies in its favour 
could be quoted against a comparatively small 
number adverse. But the induction is too narrow 
to allow of any conclusions being drawn which can 
be reckoned more than very probable. Once, how- 
ever, so much as probability is conceded, the ethical 
argument becomes irresistible. Two considei'a- 
tions alone would establish this asseition*. (l)the 
slaughter of animals being unjustifiable unless its 
necessity can be proved ; (2) the practical certainty 
that flesh foods are stimulative to the animal 
passions, especially of the adole.scent male, unless 
the consumption of tliem is restricted to a level 
hardly possible of attainment. OtJier benefits of 
a fruitarian and^ light farinaceous diet concern 
such exceedingly important departments of life as 
interior cleanliness and, of course, health of body, 
and theiewitli the paying of due reverence to it ; 
equability of spirits, and increased capacity for 
sustained hard work, both bodily and mental. 
Where a fair trial of the reformed diet has been 
given, it must he conceded that in these respects 
the individual testimonies in its favour are very 
numerous and convincing. Against all this, how- 
ever, aie custom, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
ignorance, and social inconvenience, much exagger- 
ated hut sufficient to demand thought and care. 
These forces, though for the most part inert, will 
probably check any considerable advance in the 
direction of change'for many years to come. 
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H. Miles, Failures of Vefciananim, do. 1002 ; A. R. Kenney- 
Herbert, Ve^e^arian and Simple Diet^ do. 1901 ; H. S. Salt, 
The Logic ^f Vagetartanism, do. 1906 ; Eustace H. Miles and 
MarieUa John, Builders of the Body, or Lessons on Food 
Valufs, do. 1907; J. L. Buttner, A Meshless Diett Vegeta- 
Tia%ism as a National Dietary, New Tork, 1910 ; Eustace H. 
M/ios, Th^ Food jRefonnePs Gompmiion, London, 1910 ; H. 
Carrington, The Natural Food of Mam,, do. 1912 ; G. Krueger, 
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E. LYTTEiyroi^ 

VENDlDlD.— See Avesta. 

VESTAL VIRGINS.—See Heakth, Hearth- 
GODS, Priest (Roman). 

VESTMENTS.—See Dress. 

VICARIOUS SUFFERING.— See Suffer- 
ing. 

VIKRAMA ERA. — The era known by the 
name of Viki'ama, oi more fully Vikiamaditya, 
01 , according to the Jams, Vikramarka, is that 
/•oinmonly used by Hindus over all N India, 
except in Bengal, where reckoning by the Saka era 
[q V.) is piefeiied. It is commonly called S<mioatf 
an abbieviation of Sammtsara, *‘year,’ but that 
woid is sometimes used in connexion with dates 
expressed in other eras. Thu Vikiania era is also | 
curieiit in Telmgilna, or the Telugu country, and I 
111 Gujarat. Most authors place its initial point 
in 57 B c , but, according to Fleet, 58 B.c. is correct. 
The year is luni-solar, consisting of twelve lunar 
months, haimonized with the apparent motion of 
the sun by an elaborate system of intercalation 
and omission, which may be studied in the technical 
chronological ivorks by Jacobi, Sewell, and other 
scholars who aie cited in some of the publications 
mentioned at the end of this article. In N. India 
the Vikrania year begins in the month Chaitra 
or Chait (Maich-Apiil), but in Gujaiat it begins 
seven months later in Kaitika or Kartik (Oct.- 
Nov.). We also heal of localities wheie the year 
began either in Asadha or Asarh (June-July), or 
in Maigasiras, or Magh (Jan.-Feb.). Another 
variation arises from the practice of sometimes 
reckoning the month to end with the full moon 
{pumi'mdnta)j and sometimes taking it to end with 
the new moon {a7ndn&a). The year, in any case, 
never coincides exactly with a year A.D., so that 
no summaiy foimula oi conversion will give nioie 
than approximate results. Commonly the sub- 
ti action of 57 fiom a T E. date gives the year 
A D. ; e.q , 1857 V.E. is e(piivalent to the period 
from 27th March, 1800 to 15th March, 1801 A.D., 
according to Cunningham’s tables for a year 
beginning with the month Chait. Another eom- 
jiiication is caused by the use in Raj pn tana of a 
variety of the era called A-nanda, ' without nanda,^ 
the term mind a being taken as equivalent to 90. 
An A-nanda year V.E. is converted roughly into 
a year a.d. by adding (90-57) 33. Thus 1857 V.E. 
A-nanda would be approximately 1890 A.D instead 
of 1800, as according to the ordinary {sa-nemda^ or 
‘ with nrmda^) reckoning. The bardic poet Cliand, 
who habitually uses the A-nanda form, was un- 
j iistly accused of erroneous dating until his practice 
was understood. 

A Hindu date may be expressed in an ^expired’ 
year, as, when we say a man is 70 years oi age, 
we mean that he has completed 70 years y or it 
may be expressed in a ‘ current ’ year, as when 
we say that an article was wiitten in 1918, 
meaning the unrinished year at the time of waiting. 
The causes mentioned above, besides otlsers, maKe 
the exact conversion of V.E. into A.D. dates a 
difficult business. Tables must be consulted, but 
they do not always agree, and detailed calculation 
of tlie equivalent of a date requires an expert. 

The name Yikrama or Vikrauuiditya appears 
not to have been applied to the ora until quite 
a late date, in tiie 10th or 1 1th century A.D* In 
Gupta times (5th and 6th cent, ) the era was known 


as that leekoned accoidmg to the j)ia(*tice ui the 
Mahua tube who inhabited Malv.a, then 

including S. Rajputana Probably the era origin- 
ated in that aiea, peiliaps at Ujjain, the aiicieril 
capital, fiom which the Hindus leckoned longitude. 
At that peiiod the yeais iveie sometimes called 
krta (lit. ‘made’), appaiently with retereiice to a 
Vedic 4-yeai cycle of ivliicli the hist year was 
termed hrta.^ No lecoul is kuov/n of any rdjd 
Vikiama oi Vikiamaditya at Ujjain oi elsewhere 
in 68 or 57 b.c., from whose accession the epoch of 
the eia might be leckoned, as tiadition affirms 
that it actually ivas icckoned. But it is possible 
that such a rd/jd may have existed, and the pre- 
sumption is that the name Vikiaiua as applied to 
the eia should be that of the king who established 
it. It is also possible that one of the later kings 
beaimg the common title of Vikiama or Vikiama- 
ditya may have become associated with the era by 
enoneous tradition. The stiongest candidate foi 
the honour of being consideied the original of the 
mjd Bikram (Yikrama) of iiopular legend is Chand- 
ragupta II. (g.v,), Vikiamaditya (c. A.D 375-413). 
Hoernle suggests Yasodharman (c. A.D. 520), who 
may possibly have lioine the same title. Both 
kings ruled over Malwa. The origin of the era 
remains unknown, nor is there any clear evidence 
to show how, when, or why the n«ame was changed 
from ‘the era according to the practice of the 
Malavas or the Malava tiibe ’ to ‘ the era of [King] 
Yikrama ’ The subject has been much debated by 
archeologists without positive result. 

Literature —The following list gives the more important 
references, but the subject has been discussed or mentioned in 
many other books and articles. J. Pnnsep, ‘Useful Tables,* 
in Essays on hidian Aniiqmties^ ed. E Thomas, London, 
1858, vol. 11 ; A. Cunningham, Bool of Indian Eras ^ Calcutta, 
18S3; F, Kielhorn, m /A xix. [1S90J, and xx. flS91], esp pp. 
397-414 ; D R. Bhandarkar, ib. xlii fl91S] 103, ASWI Pi o- 
g}es7 Report for 1915-16 ^ p. 66, and ‘Vikraina Era,’ m Bhand- 
aokar Ooimnemoration Volmne, Poona, 1917, K, B Pathak, 
*New Light on Gupta Era and Milurakula,’ %b, ; Sten Konow, 

‘ Indoskvthische Beitrage,’ Sitzungsber. der koniql. Freuss. 
Akad der Wissenschaftent 1916 , J. F. Fleet, JliAS^ 1913, 
pp. 994-1000, and other aitt m JRAS, 1007, etc. ; A. F. R. 
Hoernle, JRAS, 1909, p. 100; H, P Sastfi, Epigraphia 
Indtoa, xii. [1913-14] 119. The A-nanda variety is explained 
fully by Syara Sundar Das, in A^m Rep. on the Search for 
Hindi MSS for 1900, Allahabad, 1903, pp. 5-10 , and summarily 
by Hoernle, JRAS, 1906, p. 500 

Vincent A. Smith. 

VIMUTTL— See MoicSA. 

VINAYAS.— See Law (Buddhist). 

VIRGIN Ethnic.— (1) A womlei 

birth or a supernatural birth is one of the 
commonest ideas in folk- tale and myth. In not 
ail of these, however, is there wdiat can strictly be 
called virgin birth. The latter certainly does not 
occur where ancient myths of the birth of heroes, 
great men, or kings are concerned. In hpite of 
direct evidence of true human descent, myth told 
how a god was their real father. Plato and 
Augustus were said to be sons of Apollo, the kings 
of Egypt sons of a god and a human mother. In 
these myths also the mother is already wedded, 
and t he clivine parent is fatlier in a purely physical 
sense and has a material form, in that form taking 
the place of the husband. In many folk-taless and 
sagas where the conception of the child is super- 
natural, and due to contact with or to swallowing 
some substance, or to the breath or glance of a 
man or divine being falling on the woman, or to 
many other causes, the woman is already married, 
and the birth is not, strictly speaking, a virgin 
birth. In this aspect these stones are parallel to 
ritual customs in which married women desirous 
of having children make use of certain substances, 
certain means, certain rites, to aid or perhaps to 
cause conception. 

I •% '3 Epigraphia Tndica, xH. 
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Tlieie aie, however, a number of stonea, both 
fiom the lower and from the higher culture, in 
which a virgin bears a child because she has 
swallowed a pebble, a blade of grass, or some other 
substance. 

Poshaiyanne, a heio of the Sia of Mexico, was born of 
a viigin who had eaten two mils Fo-hi, who founded the 
Chinese Empire, was the son of a virgin who ate a flower which 
had clung to her garmeijt when bathing. 

Sometimes pregnancy is caused by mere contact 
with an object, by bathing, or by the sun’s rays 
But, while such stones legarding virgins or at 
least unmarried girls (and this distinction is an 
important one, considering the commonness of pi*o* 
nuptial unions) are fairly numerous in the lower 
culture, it is certainly an exaggeration to sa^^ that 
‘ the Yirgin-Mother myth is universal in Paganism 

E S. HavLland, in hia work, Primitive Paternity, maintains 
that these stones, the correspondinj]f rites to cause piei^nancy, 
and many other factors have resulted from a former uiiiveisal 
Ignorance of the physical causes of conception, still alleged 
to exist among Australian tribes. While his arguments are 
weighty, it still remains doubtful whether this ignorance ever 
actually was so wide-spread. The umveisal existence of the 
eouvade would seem to imply knowledge of fatherhood 
Whether m supernatural or in virgin hirtli the child horn is 
often the metaniotphosed form of some substance swallowed by 
the woman, and that again is a man or hero who has taken 
the form of that substance, in older to he reborn Yehl, the 
culture-hero of British Columbian tribes, frequently transformed 
himself into a small object which was swallowed by a woman, 
and he was then reborn. With t-he Arunta of Australia a spirit 
of a totemic ancestor enters a woman and is reborn from her 
Conception, with the Arunta, is not supposed to result at all 
from in tei course, though that may prepare the way for it 2 
Perliaps, therefore, we ma\ say (1) that it has been widely 
believed that sexual intercourse is a condition, rather than a 
cause, of birth or of conception ; or (2) that conception might 
be due to more than one cause. In any case, in the stories 
which tell of a supernatural birth the stress is more often upon 
the metamorphosis of the substance swallowed than upon the 
miiaculous birth 

On the other hand, the theories of the Freudian school with 
regard to the relation of myths and folk-tales to dreams in 
which there is ‘ wish-fulfilment,’ and in which the unconscious 
supplies a symbolism and various sets of transpositions, afford 
an explanation of such legends of supernatural and virgin birth 
without reference to this hypothetical ignorance of the cause of 
conception 4 in support of this the mythical act of conception 
actually occurs in a dream in some of the stones in question — 
e g , that of Buddha’s mother and the white elephant and that 
of the mother of St. Molasius.^ 

(2) Although virgin birth has been asserted of 
Zoioaster, this is hardly supported by the accounts 
in the sacred books. A substance called Hhe 
Heavenly Glory,’ created by Ahura Mazda, mingled 
^vith all the stages of birth in Zoroaster’s ancestral 
line. The sacred hooks tell how his father ate 
a plant containing the fravaslii of Zoroaster, and 
how both his parents ate food containing his sub- 
stance. But this leads up to his actual physical 
generation. So, also, when myth tells how the 
future saviour Saoshyas would be born of a girl, 
this is because some of the semen of Zoroaster, 
preserved through long ages, will enter her womb.® 

(3) The uiytlis of Bnddha’s birth came into being 
long after his historic existence, while, in being 
based on transmigration, they expressly contradict 
his own teaching. Buddha, existing in heaven, 
decides to be born again on earth for the enlighten- 
ment of men. For this purpose he chooses his 
father and mother, and this puts his virgin birth 
(also commonly asserted of him) out of court. His 
mother dreamt that, in the shape of a white 
elephant, he entered her womb. Next day tills 
dream was interpreted by several Brahmans, who 
told Suddhana that he would have a son, the 

1 J. M. Eoberfcsoo, Chnstiomity and London, 

1910, p. 292. 

2 Spencer-Oilleabj p. i60 ; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, ii. 
274 « 

2 Of, art. IscABwroN (Buddhist), vol. vii. p, 

4 See F. Eicklin, Wish-fuifilmmt and SymhoUmh in Pairy 
Tain, tr. W. A. White, New Yoik, 1916, p. 62 and pasHm ; 
L H. Oomtv The Meaning of Dieamst London, 1916, p. 186 L 

5 T. W. Bnys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1880, 
p, 63 : S. H, O^Qrady, Silva QadeUea : A ColUotion of Tales in 
/iM, do. 1892, ii. |9. ’ 
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Buddha. The ordinary physical geneiation is 
implied, but to this is added the supcriiatuial 
element of Buddha’s pre-existence, as in the Arunta 
theory of birth. Later stones, however, alter the 
dream into an actual occurrence It is nonsense 
to speak of his mother as ‘Maya the vurgin.’ 

2 . The Virgin Birth of Christ,— The narrative 
of the Virgin Bnth ot Cliiist is found in Mt 
and Lk P®^*, i r in tJie only Gospels which piofess 
to recoid the event of the Birth. The alleged 
silence oi the rest of the NT is no necessniy proof 
of its non-acceptance — e g., by St John oi St. 
Paul. It was iimvei sally accepted without con- 
tradiction in the early Chiuch, except amoii^i the 
Ebionites, even some Gnostic groups approving ot 
it. Ignatius, soon after the death oi St. John, 
witnesses to it most emphatically, and ‘ everything 
that we know of the dogmatics of the eaily part 
of the second century agrees with the belief that 
at that period the Virginity of Mary was a part of 
the formulated Christian belief. ' ^ The hist d enials 
of it came mainly from Beisticai writers in the 
18th cent , and later objections come gen ei ally, 
though not wholly, from those who reject tlie 
‘ supernatural ’ aspect of Christ’s personality. The 
accounts in Matthew and Luke appear to he in- 
dependent of each other, while they yet coiiespond 
as to the main fact. Matthew’s narrative is written 
as if from Joseph’s point of view, Luke’s fioin that 
of Mary, and these, as the original lepositories of 
the knowledge of the fact, have been regarded as 
the respective sources from whom the narratives 
were drawn. The story itself is apparently older 
than either of the accounts of it. The silence of 
Mark need not be viewed seriously, as it is no part 
of his purpose to relate the story ot the Nativity, 
while he uses the significant phrase ' Son of God ’ 
(P).^ This applies equally to John, though his 
language regarding tlie Incarnation has been 
thought to presuppose the Virgin Birth — e»g., ‘the 
Word became flesh’ (B**) — while his refeiWce to 
believers being horn ‘not of blood . . . but of God’ 
(v.^^) may presuppose the divine element in Christ’s 
conception as the symbol of Christian regeneration. 
Theie is nothing to show that St, John repudiated 
the story. 

The reading m some Patristic quotations which makes the 
passage itself refer to Ohnat, ‘who was horn . . has been 
accepted as the true one by some critics, but need not be 
pressed. 

St. Paul’s silence is regarded as weighty, yet he 
does not repudiate it, and, while its use might 
have added weight to his arguments for Christ’s 
divinity and pre-existence, he does not formally 
refer to it, just as he makes scanty reference to 
any fact of Christ’s earthly life, outsulo the Cruci- 
fixion and the Besuriection. Pei haps he wrote 
before it was generally known i cei tainly before it 
was known from the Gospels. Orr lias argued 
with truth that St. Paul regarded Christ’s entrance 
into the^ world as ‘no ordinary act/ and his refer- 
ences to it have always ‘ some significant peculiarity 
of expression’— Eo 1®** 6^^^* 8^ (‘God sending 
his Son’), Ph 2^ (‘ becoming [EVm] in the likenes.s 
of men ’), Gal 4^ {yovbyievov is yvvaLK6s instead of the 
more usual yepperds elsewhere used by him).® St. 
Paul’s doctrines of Christ as the Second Man from 
heaven and of His freedom from the taint of 
Adam’s sin almost imply belief in the Virgin Birth, 

Orr ai«!o su^fgests a sig-nifleant parallelism between the phrase- 
ology of Eo and Lk 133. 

The passages of Matthew and Luke are found in 
all the MSS and Versions, and cannot be regarded 
as interpolations. They do not differ in style from 

1 J. B. Harris, The Apology of Aristidesi^^TS i. [1891} 26. 

2 ‘The words are omitted m a few authorities, some of which 
are weighty; but they luay be accepted as possibly genuine’ 
(The Gospel according to Bt. Mark, ed. A. Plummer, Oambridge, 
1916, p. 1). 

3 J. Orr, The Virgin Birth of Uhrist, London, 1907, p. 114 f. 
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tihe rest of the Gospels/ and probably always 
formed an integial part of these. It has been 
sug^'osted, however, that, if Lk be excised, as 
a later insertion, the narrative leads smoothly, 
and the Virgin Birth drops out.- In view of the 
facts, and also with regard to other changes which 
require tlien to be made (in 1^ 2®; cf. also 
which iiiijilies that the announcement is of some- 
thing Avonderful), this purely subjective criticism 
seems arbitrary. Gen ei ally the aignments based 
on the form of the phraseology in Lk are 
grote.sque ; ® and no critic has yet shoAvn, by him- 
self wilting a Virgin Biith narrative, what pre- 
cisely was most littmg for Mary and the angel 
respectively to have said. 

It has been aigued that Mary and Joseph showed 
no consciousness of Christ’s supernatural person- 
ality, as they should have done, granting the 
Virgin Buth. That consciousness, however, is 
found in Jn (2^*-), who does not mention the Birth. 
On the other hand, the veises Lk 2^®* are alleged 
to contradict any such consciousness. But do 
they ? What moie natural than that One who to 
all outward appearance was an oidinary infant 
and 3 ^outii should momentarily be so regarded in 
spite of any profounder consciousness? The argu- 
ment takes no account of human nature. 

In Lie the * marveilmg ’ may be a mere continuance of the 
wonder already excited. "Note also the sug^restion of Mary’s 
consciousness of who her Son was in There is no 

evidence that she was one of the ‘kinsmen’ m Mk r;2l who 
thought Him ‘ beside Him&elf ’ 

The refeiences to Joseph as father oi Jesus in Mt 
13®®, Lk 4‘^-, Jn I'*® 6*’^ represent current opinion (the 
Jews, Philip before becoming a disciple) which is 
merely reported, not endorsed. Legally J oseph was 
His father, and even Mary could so speak of him 
(Lk 2^®), as Luke (22'^'‘*’“^) speaks of His ‘parents.’ 
How else could they speak colloq^uially of one who 
stood in loco parentis^. On the other hand, that 
J oseph was not actually Hia father may have been 
known, and this popular knowledge in the form of 
an aspeision on Mary’s character'* (cf, Jn 8^^) may 
be the source of the slanders in Celsns and Rabbinic 
works. In the earliest Gospel Jesus is ‘the car- 
penter, the Son of Mary ’ in popular vieAv (Mk 6®), 
and this was evidently a contemptuous reference, 
nob as in the parallel passage* in Mt 13®®, ‘the 
carpenter’s son’ Lk 4^^ ‘thei son of Joseph’). 
The references to Raliab, Tamar, and Bathsheba 
in the genealogy of Matthew may have an apolo- 
getic aspect. 8uch women ‘ played an honoured 
rdle in the history of the Davidic lineage. Mary’s 
character, he proceeds to argue, was not irregular. 
How much less, thereloie (the inference is), are 
Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justified 

The genealogies are alleged to contradict the 
Virgin Birlli as showing the Bavidie descent of 
Jesus through Joseph. The two genealogies are 
independent and have been adopted by the evan- 
gelists from existing documents. Do they represent 
more than a legal connexion? The writers Avho 
tell of the Virgin Birth see no contradiction in 
giving this descent, and in any case modify the 
genealogy by the phi'ases used ’in Mb H®, Lk 3^®. 
Not impossibly Mary was also of Davidie descent 
and related to Joseph.® 

Those who regard the Virgin Birth as mythical 
trace it to (a) Jewish, (5) pagan sources, (a) The 

1 F. 0. Burkitt, BvanqeUon da-Mephatreshet Cambridge, 
1904, ii. 258; A. Harnack, Imke the PhysicM% tr. J. E, 
Wilkinson, London, 1907, p. 96 f. 

2 P, W. Schmiedel, ‘ Mary,’ col. 2956. 

by Schmiedel, loc <wt, and 0. Clemen, Primitive 
ChrMimnty and its Non- Jewish murces^ Eng. tr., p. 289. 

4 A, 0. Headlara, CQR Ixxix. [1914] 23. 

B ,T. Moffafct, Introd. to the literature of the New Testament* 
Edinburg'b, 1911, p. 251. Of. T. Zahn, Introd* to the New 
Testament, Eng. tr., li. 637 ff, 

® E. 4., Knowllng, The Virgin Birth, p. 32, quotecl in Orr, 
p. 106. 


J ewisli source is found in Is 7 ^ No J ew, however, 
ever applied this to the birth of the Messiah, 
though it was in accord with Matthew’s method 
to use it as pointing to an event otherAvise known 
bo him. Other critics have conclusively pioved 
that the myth of virgin birth Avas nnknoAvn to 
JeAvish thought. (6) Many haA^e therefoi e sought 
its origin in pagan mythology, some going so far 
as to assume an Oiiental myth, for the existence 
of Avhich there is no evidence Avliatei^cr. The other 
mythical sources are those discussed m § i, and it 
must be obvious that they have nothing Avbatever 
in common Avith tlie^ stones of MattiieAv and Luke : 
in these there is no idea of physical procreation as 
there is in Greek myths, and all such myths Avere 
regarded Avith abhoirence in Christian circles. 
Any comparison of Matthew and Luke with such 
pagan myths (notwithstanding that these shoAv 
the human feeling that extraordinary personages 
should have an extraordinary origin) Avill prove 
that we are moAung in a difierent atmosphere — in 
the one reticence, in the other lack of it and a 
piling up of mystery. MattheAV and Luke giv^e no 
explanation of the mystery. They feel that here 
is a fitting introduction to a life such as the Avorld 
had never seen before, and to the events of that 
life they immediately pass on. With sublime 
simplicity they use no Avords but those of the 
angelic messenger (Mt 1 ®®, Lk I®®). Divine poAver, 
the poAver of a spiritual God, causes the Incarnation 
through the Virgin B i rth. The reticence is marked 
in comparison Avith the exuberant language of the 
Apocryphal Gos|)els, and, if the Virgin Birth nar- 
ratives are mythical, no myth was ever expiessed 
in such bald and restrained language. The com- 
parison with pagan myths has been influenced by 
knoAvledge of the lack of reticence in later Christian 
art and theology, into Avhich pagan elements haA e 
crept. What we find there is, hoAvever, quite 
foreign to the Gospels. 

3. Doctrinal significance of the Virgin Birth,— 
Only the briefest statement is jjossible here. It 
has 'been held that belief in ibe divinity of Christ, 
in the Incarnation, is possible Avitliout a belief in 
the Virgin Birth. While this is not to be denied, 
the fact undoubtedly remains that those Avho reject 
the latter are generally those Avho in greater or 
less degree reject the former. It is impossible for 
any one to say, granting the Incarnation, that 
virgin birth may not hai^e been necessaiy to it. 
An absolutely unique personality such as Christ’s 
demands some neAV beginning, just as it Avas con- 
summated on earth by the Resurrection. ^ An 
Incarnation inaugurating a new humanity, itself 
to be creative in the lives of men, implies some 
neAV kind of birth, and the Virgm Birth is not out 
of harmony Avith this neAv step in development. 
The pre-existent Logos taking human flesh is a 
neAV event in history : the Viigiii Birth adequately 
supplies the means to this, and no other method is 
even suggested in the NT. Such an Incarnation 
is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any tether demand on 
faith. 

While virgin birth is not the ground of Christ’s 
sinlessness through the absence of human paternity 
—the handicap of a predisposition to sm being 
presumably as transmissible by motherhood alone 
—yet it is apparently connected^ with it through 
‘ tlie power of the lloly Ghost/ in both MatthcAV 
and Luke. The miraculous conception is in direct 
relation to the subsequent personality and function 
—‘It is he that shall save his people from their 
sins’ (Mt 121); *tbat which is to be born shall be 
called holy ’ (Lk 1^). The assumption is that the 
unique birth coupled with the dynamic and ethical 
poAA^er of the Spirit excluded the natural disposition 
to Bin. The sinlessnesa of Christ was that of a 

^ ' 
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new Personality j human and divine, and it was 
lilting that such a Personality should be embodied 
in One whose earthly existence was uniquely 
(ionditioned. Whatever the link between sinless- 
riess and virmn biith may he, ‘a sinless man is as 
much a niiiacle in the moral world as a virgin 
birth is a miracle in the physical world/ ^ 
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VIRGIN MARY.— Sec Mary. 

VIRTUE.— See Ethics and Morality. 

VIRTUES.— See Seven Virtues, 

VITALISM.— See Abiogenesis, Biogenesis. 

VIVISECTION — Etymologically the terra 
‘ vivisection ’ denotes the cutting of living animals 
under any conditions and for any purpose. But it 
has come to he associated with experiments made 
on the vertebrates below man for the advancement 
of medical science, whether with or without pain. 
To dehne vivisection, therefore, as ' the infliction 
of real and serious suffering on a vertebrate living 
animal for scientific purpose ’ ® is misleading, 

I. The justification of experiments on animals. 
— Experiments accompanied by pain were nn- 
douhtedly pex formed on animals before 1876 in this 
country, and in other countries more generally 
and perhaps less reservedly. Their ostensible 
object was to promote man^s ’knowledge of physio- 
logy and pathology. A committee of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, e.g., made experi- 
ments before that date on a number of animals to 
discover some better means for the resuscitation 
of persons appaiently drowned, in order to give 
assistance to the Royal Humane Society. In the 
course of these experiments animals were half- 
drowned and kept in water three, four, or five 
minutes.^ As a matter of fact, fxom the time of 
Galen of Pergamos (born A.D. 131) painful experi- 
ments on animals weie practised, and from them 
unquestionably knowledge of anatomy as well as 
of physiology and pathology was gained. Thus 
Harvey was enabled to establish the circulation 
of the blood ; Hunter its collateral circulation ; 
Claude Bernard discovered glycogen m the liver ; 
Bir Charles Bell laid bare the intricacies of the 
nervous system, and the names of Pasteur and 
Koch will always be associated with the most far- 
reaching of ail pathological discoveries— those con- 
nected with micrococci. That pain accompanied 
the experiments by which these and other steps in 
medical science were reached, that prolonged pain 

1 A. B. Bruce, Apologefios; or, Chnstianity defensively stated, 
Edinburgh, 1892, p. 4l0. 

s S. Coleridge, VivisecUon^ a HmrUms ScUnoe, London, 1916, 

1 >. B. 

^ Vivisection : the Royal Soe^ for Prevention of Ormliy to 
A nimals, mid the Royal Commission, p. xix. 


was frequently m dieted, that medical stuilents 
weie taught by experiments made before them by 
their professors, and that they not infrequently 
expeimiented on their own account — all these J acts 
aie geneially admitted. And the admission 
justifies the deteimmed attempts to put an end to 
experiments on animals made in the past by * the 
Victoiia Street Society for the Piotection^ of 
Animals from Vivisection^ and othei anti- vivi- 
section societies. It is, however, only fair to add 
that dining the thiity years immediately precedmg 
1876 the torture' of animals under vivisection 
had been mateiialiy lessened by the discovery and 
use of aneesthetics. 

But, apart fiom the cruelty which was practised, 
a principle of importance was involved, viz. 
whether medical science was to depend for its 
progress on the casual obseivations of the doctor 
or was to he promoted by expeiiment also. In the 
former case progress v ould be minimized owing to 
want of control over the phenomena ; in the latter 
case the time, method, and subject-matter would 
be determined by the investigator. No lesponsible 
pel son contests the fact tliat science advances 
mainly by selective expeiiments, or that all 
knowledge shows sooner or later the ^vay to 
practical utility. There is no sense m reviling 
winter sowing because in April there are no crops. 
Experiments on animals have enabled us to fight 
the causes of disease, instead of dealing with the 
symptoms. If, in the pi’ocesfc' of acquiimg know- 
ledge by experiment, pain i^^ inflicted ni some 
degiee, this must be counter-balanced, in foiming 
our judgment, by the greater pain we thereby 
learn to prevent. Unfortiiaately this fact has 
been overlooked as a rule in the contioversy about 
vivisection, and so the reinaik of Lord Jii'^tice 
Fletcher Moulton before the Royal Commission of 
1906 was to the point : 

* If you want to do good in a particulai way, and want to 
know how you can do it effecth ely, 4-1 ve your heart a leat, and 
your brain a chance. ’i 

2 . Findings of the Royal Commission.— The 
year 1876 marks a turning-point in llie history of 
vivisection. Since that year xjrotests against' the 
* torture ’ of animals have become, in this coimtr}^ 
at least, an rff^"^j :i’f;nisin. A Royal Commission, 
consisting oin somount Caldwell, Baron Wimnar- 
leigh, W. ifer tforster, JSir John B. Kai,*s]ake, 
T. H. Huxh^ E. Erichsen, and E. 

%vas appoink 22nd June 1875 to into 

the practice h^^subjocting live animals $>• ^iperi- 
ments for acieiUfic purposes, and to and 

report what miasures, if any, it may be rable 
to take in respect of any such practicef’^^ The 
CummiBsioii issued its repoit on 8Ui dan. 1870. 

Its concluaion was t^afc it is * impossible altogether to prevent 
the practice of makin# e’s;perimeiits upon hving animais for the 
attainment of kuowleu||^-.ap})Iicable to the mitigation of b^an 
suffering or the prolo^jion of human life ; . . JhaairBy the 
use of anesthetics pam M|un the great ma imaaSiP eu oases be 
greatly mitigated ; that of any un- 
necessary pam IS justly sense of Your 

Majesty’s subjects 

The Commission finally^mommended, that the 

raetice of experiments on living animals should 

e legulated by law and placed under the control 
of the Home Secretary. 

The first result of the findings of the Commission 
was the passing of the Crnoltyto Animals Act, 
1876 (39 and 40 Vint, c. 77). By it all experiments 
on animals by an unlicensed person wore pro- 
hibited, an<l ordinarily experiments were confined 
to a registered place; all licences wmi'e to be 
vouched for by; one or more of the piesidenfca of 
six great scientific bodies and by a professor ; the 
use of curari as an amesthetic was disallowed ; in- 
vertebrate animals were excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Act ; and a series of restrictions on 
1 Evidence of fyord Justice Wletcher Moulton, p. 70, 
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(experiments were imposed, especially one wliicli 
insisted that 'the animal must during the whole 
of the expeiiment be under the influence of some 
fnifesthetic ot biillicient power to pi event the 
animal feeling pam,’ this being modi lied by a 
subsequent section which allowed one senes of 
ex]>eriments without ana?sthetics on a prescribed 
certilicate and for given reasons. One impoitant 
fact had not come to light at the passing of this 
Act. Bacteriology as a science was but l)egiiining 
its caieei. Hence all the evidence given befuie the 
Royal Commission dealt with current ])hysiology, 
and when the Act was passed it was soon found 
that it made no provision for expeiiments by in- 
oculation, which are now 95 per cent of the wiiole. 
Accordingly, these had to be allowed for, and they 
are brought under certilieate A and certificate B. * 

3. Legal regulation of experiments. — Under the 
powers conteiied by tlie Act of 1876 on the Home 
Secietary, certificates marked A, B, C, E, EE, or 
F are granted to licensed persons.^ Certificate A 
allows experiments to be made without ana?stheties 
when anaesthesia would necessarily frustrate the 
object of the pennitted experiment. As a matter 
of fact, no cutting operations aie pei formed under 
this certificate ; it sanctions inoeuiations, feeding, 
and similar jirocedures only, which involve no 
cutting ; and the animal has to be killed under 
anaesthetics, if it be in pain, as soon as the result 
of the operation is ascertained. In view of the 
somewhat grotesque statements winch are fie- 
quently made about the prevalence of cruelty 
under the existing law, it will be advantageous to 
state the nature of the ' pam condition ’ now pre- 
vailing. Additional safeguards against the inflic- 
tion of pain iiave been provided, in accordance with 
the recommendation of tlie Commission of 1906, by 
strengthening the special condition (knovvn as the 
'pain condition ’) which is endorsed on the licence 
in respect of ail certificates which either dis- 
pense with the use of ancesthetics or allow the 
animal to recover from the anaesthetic (provisos 2 
and 3 of sec 3). The ' pain condition ’ now runs as 
follows : 

‘If an animal, after and by reason ot any of the said 
expeiiments under the said Certificate ... is found to be 
Buffering; pain which is either severe 01 is likely to endure, and 
if the main lesult of the evperiraent has been attained, the 
animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed. 

If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said experi- 
ments, IS found to be suffering severe pain which is likely to 
endure, such animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed, whether 
the mam result of the experiment has been attained or not. 

If any animal appears to an Inspector to be suffering con- 
siderable pain, and if the Inspector directs such animal to be 
destroyed, 16 shall forthwith be painlessly Iciiled.’ 

Certificate B allow's an animal to be kept alive 
after the initial operation, wliere a more or less 
prolonged observation is necessary to the scientiiic 
succe.ss of the experiment. Certificate C allows 
experiments to be made in illustration of lectures, 
but under an<Bsthesia. Certificates E and EE 
permit experiments on dogs or cats, and certificate 
F on horses, asses, or mule.s. 

Tiie best pi oof that the administration of the 
Act has been satisfactory is aflbrded by the find- 
ings of the second Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section appointed in 1906, which published its 
report in 1912. The report was signed by all the 
Commifcbioners ; it recommended no change in the 
text of the Act of 1876, but suggested, without 
recommending, a special certificate for all experi- 
ments on dogs ; it recommended certain increased 
restrictions and safeguards, which were adopted 
hj the Home Office. It may be added that an 
unsuccessful attempt to pass a Boga^ Protection 
Bill was made in 1919 in the House of Commons. 

4. Practical conclusion, — Few questions have 
Certificate D, which ivas based on section iii. subsection b. 

■4 of the Act allowing- experiments ' for the purpose of testing: a 
particular former discovery/ is no longer , 


loused more embitfceied feeling than that en- 
gendeied by the belief that lower animals were 
lieiiig callously and uselessly ' torimed ’ by 
medical men and others. Men felt that ilie 
humaneness inculcated by centuries of Chribtian 
teaching was being wantonly abandoned, and the 
outcry was in iiropoilion to the neaiue&s to man 
of the animals which were used for expeiiment. 
Tnveitebrato animals were parsed ovei as being 
negligible, and it was with man’s neaiest friends, 
the dog, the cat, and the liorse, that sympathy 
was most loudly expressed Fiequently, howevei, 
an adequate sympathy for the bulleiirigs of man 
him-self was wanting to supplement that felt for 
these lowei animals. No sufficient lecognition 
was made of the fact that without experiments on 
animals doctors would fi equenlly have no option 
save to experiment on their jiatients, fot want of 
the knowdedge which experiments on animals 
could alone secure. And, as it is, much of the 
success attending treatment for diseases connected 
with the blood, with the alimentary canal and the 
digestion of food, and -with the central nervous 
sy.stem, spring.s from knowledge gained by experi- 
ments on animals. Especially is this the case with 
diseases due to infection by microbes. As the 
Royal Commission of 1876 pointed out, 

‘It wa& by observation that Dr .Tenner (iiscovered the 
immumtv fiom small-pox of those who had contracted cow-pox. 
But It was by experiments upon cows that the origin of the 
cow-pox, a disease stated to be denved from “ grease in the 
horse, was ascertained,’ 

Pasteur’s discovery of the activity of micro- 
oiganisms in fermentation was the beginning of 
antiseptic and aseptic treatment of wounds, by 
which thousands of human lives have been saved 
and indescribable suflering removed, and wdth 
which the name of Lord Lister will be always 
connected by a grateful world. The treatment of 
tuberculosis and diphtheria and the protective 
treatment against tetanus and rabies are dependent 
on knowledge gained by expeiiments on animals. 
In the same way the natuie of choleia, bubonic 
plague, typhoid lever, epidemic meningitis, Malta 
fever, ana other curses of mankind is now under- 
stood, and the i*oad to their annihilation opened. 
When we weigh the suffering caused to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings by these plagne.s 
against that far less pain caused by inoculation 
to a comparatively small number of mice, rats, 
guinea-pigs, and rabbits, we realize how iiiaiional 
it is to agitate for the total prohibition of vivi- 
section. The method of regulation, not suppres- 
sion, adopted in this couniiy does justice at once 
to the unquestioned claims of the lower animals 
to kindly treatment and to the duty of man to his 
fellows — the duty of using his reason in the age- 
long task of diminishing and finally extinguishing 
that particular form of evil which goes by the 
name ot disease. 

Liter-ature. — S tephen Paget, JSxperimBnts on Animats, 
London, 1000 ; The Vivisection Controversy - a Seleotion of 
Speeches and Ai tides (published by Ube Victoria Street 
Society), do. 1888 ; JBeidenoe of Lcn'd Justim Flotaher Moulton 
before the Royal Commission on Vimsectioiiy do. 1008 ; Publica- 
tions (pamphlets and leaflets) of the Eesearcb Defence Society, 
do. 1908 ff. ; Vivisection: the Royal Soeiety for the Prevention 
of Qi'ndty to Animals, mid the Royal Commission, do. 1876 ; 
R. J. S. Simpson, The Medical History of the War in South 
Africa, do. 1911. W. F. GbiKIJE-GoBB. 

VOLCANOES. — See Prodigies ato Por- 
tents* 

VOLITION*— See Will 

VOLTAIRE.— Fran^gois Marie Arouetj who is 
known to us as Voltaire, was born eitlier at 
Glmtenay or in Paris in November 1694* His 
father, Fran9ois Arouet, had been treasurer to 
the Chainbre rles Gomptes, and his m other j 
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Catherine Baiimart, was horn, we are told, of a 
noble family of Poitou. Voltaire afterwards took 
his name fiorn a small property in his motlier’s 
family, though it has been maintained that it was 
derived from an anagram on his signature Arouet 
L. J. (* le jeurie ’) ; but the fact that in the dedica- 
tion to his CEdipe he signed ‘Arouet de Voltaire’ 
proves that he did not take • second name in 
order to east the fther into oblivion. Voltaire 
was thus born in a state of moderate affluence, 
and he was sent to the Jesuit College Louis-le- 
Grand, which bore the high reputation for learning 
possessed by schools of tliat older. Here he was 
not only distinguished intellectually but was 
pointed out by his tutor as the future ‘ coryphanis 
of deism in France.’ On leaving college, he came 
into touch with the Abbe de ChRteaimeuf, who 
had been a friend of his mother, and who was his 
godfather ; he brought him into relation witli 
Ninon de I’Enclos. That remarkable woman, 
who had had the courage to reject Madame de 
Maintenon’b offer of an invitation to the court on 
condition that she should become dtmU^ was now 
very old, hut she maintained her fresliness of spirit, 
and she soon discerned the remarkable character 
of the boy and left him a legacy for the purchase 
of hooks. Already he deplored in verse ‘his 
Jansenist of a brother’ and declaimed a poem, 
called the Moxmde, by J. B. Eousseau^ (though 
the autlioi attributed it to Voltaire), which por- 
trays Moses as an impostor. Perhaps it was from 
Ninon that Voltaire first learned the lesson w^hose 
influence pervaded all his life, that the spirit of 
man is free, and that men are entitled to form 
their judgments for themselves. The society into 
which young Voltaire was launched was indeed 
a dissolute one. It represented a reaction against 
the hypocrisy and intolerance of the court of Louis 
XIV., and its wit was frivolous and its literary 
efforts trifling. The Abbe Chaiilieu, a versifier 
of some merit, exercised much influence on Voltaire 
and typified the outlook of the society in which he 
moved. 

Naturally M. Arouet, the father, was shocked 
at the company kept by his son, and by the fact 
that he began to write a tragedy instead of learn- 
ing law. He finally dispatched him to the Marquis 
de Ch^teauneuf, brother to the Abb6, and French 
ambassador in Holland ; but the young man be- 
came entangled in a love affair and the ambassador 
sent him home. The love, if such it was, was 
soon forgotten, but Voltaire, to the despair of his 
father, was determined to live in the world in 
which he had got a footing, mingling with the 
nobles and more bent on versifying than occupying 
an office-stool, m spite of the fact that he had 
matriculated as a lawyer. A friend of his father 
took pity on him and brought him to a cliUteau 
near Fontainebleau, where he became engrossed 
in the study of history — a study which resulted 
later on in the production of ha Emriade and 
Le SUcU de Louis jriv. Louis xxv, died in 1715, 
and there followed an outburst of satires on the 
memory of the monarch who had enjoyed such 
adoration. One of these was termed Les fai vu 
and concluded, after describing the evils which in 
his short life the writer had seen, the crowded 
prisons, the unjust taxes, with ‘And I am hut 
twenty years old.’ Though Voltaire was actually 
twenty-two, he was falsely accused of being the 
author, and in May 1717* he was cast into the 
Bastille, where he remained till April 1718, being 
allowed to return to Fans in the following October. 
This was not his first detention ; he had been sent 
out of Paris as early as 1716, owing to verses that 
he had written regarding certain distinguished 
personages. 

^ ISTot to be confused with I'ean Jacques Bonssean. ^ 


Confinement in the Bastille, which Avas perliaps 
not very severe, had little effect on Voltaiie’s 
spirits, for here he sketched out the poem of La 
Ligue, conected his tragedv (Edipe, and even 
wrote gay verses on his misfortune CEdipe was 
performed in 1718 with great success, and this was 
the first of his dramatic works, which weie to 
follow one another in such maivellous succession. 
Before this he had written only fugitive pieces, 
including an ode which had vainly contested for a 
prize given by the Fiench Academy. Aftei wards 
he went on with his great woik, the Henruide, 
and also wrote the tragedy of ArUmire (1720), 
which was much more severely ciifcicized than was 
the CEdipe, Everywhei'e the young poet was wel- 
comed, though he appears to have again been 
banished foi a season iiom Paris for his inter- 
course with the enemies of the regent, and inoie 
especially with Richelieu and de Goitz. With 
Madame de Rupelmonde be visited Holland and 
saw J. B. Rousseau at Brussels, Voltaire read 
his Spitre d Uranie, and Rousseau recited his 
works to him, but the two men sepaiated as irre- 
concilable enemies. Voltaire returned to France 
ill 1722 and in 1724 pioduced Manamne, which 
was on the same lines as Artemire under new 
names and plot then came the famous Henriade 
under the name of La Ligue. Voltaiie as author 
of this wonderful trilogy— Xa Henriade, CEdipe, 
and Mariamne — may be said to have made his 
mark in literature. The idea of being the eulogizer 
of King Henry IV. had inflamed his imagination 
since Ins twenty-first year, and he had begun to 
write in the Bastille. His idea was to dedicate 
the work to the king of France (Louis xv.), and 
the dedication was written, but there were diffi- 
culties in regard to censorship, and it did not 
appear. The book was issued in 1723 at Rouen 
after an abortive effort to get it published by 
subscription at The Hague. An English edition 
(1726) was dedicated to the queen of England, 
consort of George II. The poem is often compared 
with the JEneid, and it has a place in French 
literature which brings it into comparison with 
the classics of ancient days. The subject was a 
great one, and, while it adheres to historic facts, 
t^heie is in the work a fine sense of moiality, and 
above all that deep love of humanity and libeity 
which chaiacterizes its author’s best wiitiiigs 
Condorcet says that the Henriade was born in 
the century of reason, and the more piogiess made 
by reason among men, the greater will be its circle 
ot admirers. Unfortunately for the truth of this 
dictum, life and dramatic power are also necessary 
to make a work such as tins iinmoital, and these 
are lacking in the poem. Perhaps it was not 
possible for Voltaire to wiite a great epic ; it 
required a depth of thought and concentration 
that was not his. Also the age was possiblj/ too 
critical and superficial. 

In 1722 Arouet the elder died, implacable to 
the last as regards his gifted son, who was now 
definitely known by his famous name of Voltaire. 
The latter was living a life of social pleasure, 
visiting country-houses,— those of Sully, Villars, 
etc. — 'composing verses cCoccasion, arranging 
theatricals, and writing all the while with set 
and definite purpose. He loved the country, but 
dreaded the loss of precious time spent in country- 
house pleasures. Change of scene seemed necessai y 
to him *, he was ever passing from one place to 
another in a way that was astonishing in those 
days of comparatively fixed abode. It was a life 
of quick impressions, but not entirely one of self- 
indulgence, for Voltaire never forgot that his work 
claimed iris first endeavours, and he never hesitated 
to speak his mind with perfect vigour. One would 
have imagined that that work would have given 
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him an established place in society and caused his 
person to be respected, but, if he himself might be 
temj)ted to think so, he got a rough awakening. 

Voltaire was dining, as he often dined, with, the Duke of 
Bully Theie he met the Chevalier de Rohan, wdio took it 
amiss that Voltaire’s sentiments did not agiee with his own. 

W^io IS that young man,’ he asked, ‘who contiadicts me m 
bones so loud‘?’ ‘My loid,’ Voltaire replied, ‘it is one who 
beais no great name but who wins respect for the name he 
beats.’ A few days later the chevalier took revenge upon the 
young man by causing his lackeys to administer a caning to 
him at the duke’s door. Sully refused to interfeie, and, slung 
by lage, Voltaire obtained in&ti action m the use of the small 
sw'oid and challenged de Rohan The family of the latter 
preiented him from fighting, and Voltaire was thrown once 
moie into the Bastille, where he was kept for sixteen days. 

This was in April 1726, and on 2nd May he was 
allowed to leave for England, accompanied by an 
escoit as far as Calais. 

VoJtaiie’s journey to England was not only a 
tuiiiing-point in his life, liut a factor in the 
economic and intellectual history of France. One 
can imagine the spirit m which he went there, 
buining with indignation at the manner in which 
he had been treated by the laws oi customs of his 
country. He passed into the countiy of Newton 
and Locke, of Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, of 
Swift and Pope— a country which allowed men to 
speak without let or liindiance of wliat they had 
experienced or believed. Voltaire had become 
known as a wiiter of verse and tragedy ; now he 
felt it to be his mission to become the liberator of 
his countrymen from bondage and false beliefs. 
‘Voltaiie left France a poet, he returned to it a 
sage.'^ Newton’s careful examination of facts 
strongly appealed to the young man, and his mind 
was specially diawn towards the Newtonian theory 
of atti action as well as to Locke’s appeal to ex- 
perience as the basis of all knowledge. Meta- 
physics — even the metaphy.sies of Descartes — 
took on a new aspect to him. The Lettres philo- 
sophiqiies^ ou Lettres sur les Anglais draw atten- 
tion to the many matters in which the country in 
which he was living was in advance of that of his 
biith. He was but a refugee from the Bastille, 
and his country was still in a condition of feudal- 
ism with an aristociacy which was exempt from 
certain forms of taxation. In England, ou the 
other hand, he saw iuteliectnaJ eminence honoured 
and rewarded; even administrative iiosts were 
granted to distinguished men of letters, whilst the 
liberty of the press was absolute. We cannot 
wonder that the Lettres were publicly burned by 
decree of the French Parliament, 

The tragedy of Brutus was the firstfruits of 
Voltaire’s visit to England, expiessing as it did 
the aspirations of an oppressed people. The next 
twenty years of Voltaire’s life, between Ins leaving 
England and going to Berlin, were a prolific period. 
The dates ol his most famous tragedies are as 
follows : Brutus. 1730, Zaire, 1732, Mart de GUar^ 
17S5j Alztre, 1736, Mahomet ^ 1741, Merope^ 1743, 
Simiramis, 1748, TanerHe^ 1760. The Mort de 
Gesar was a brave venture, for not only did it 
deal with ground well trodden b.y a greater 
dramatist than Voltaire himself, but it was a play 
without love scene»s or women, and in three acts 
only, and^ thereby a complete innovation. Its 
republicanism, too, was sufHcient to cause Its 
publication to be at first prohibited in those days 
of tyianny. Its autlior came into further contact 
with the authorities over an attack he made on 
the excommunication of a celebrated actress, wlio 
on her death was refused burial rites. But, though 
Voltaire was ever ready to take up real causes of 
oppression, he was far too susceptible to any vulgar 
calumny, and his time and talents were used in 
petty quarrels unworthy of a man of intelleet and 
position. His struggle was by his writings to win 
3 John Morley, Vt>ltaU'e, p. 


for himself a place in public esteem which would 
secuie for him the goodwill of the populace. 
Briphyle was not a success, bub Zaire had the 
tendei note that appealed to the sentiments of the 
human heart. Adelaide du Guescliny though on 
similar lines, did not take the public hancy It 
was followed by the Temple dii Goiit, a criticism 
of past and living writers. ^The Lettres philo- 
sophiques had been burnea in 1734. Theie 
appeared in them certain notes, now w’ell known, 
in criticism of Pascal, which were specially re- 
sented, and the causes mentioned before made it 
thoroughly detested. The Bpitre d Uranie its 
author felt himself constrained to disavow and 
ascribe to Chaulieu, now dead — an action im- 
possible to justify. In 1729 Voltaire began that 
poem which has made his name famous or in- 
famous, and w^hicli was his amusement foi many 
years of his life. La Pucelle d'OrUans is an in- 
defensible attack on the memory of a great de- 
liverer ot the Wilber’s country, and it cannot be 
j'ustified from either a historical or a moral point 
of view. It was constantly being quoted to eagei 
listeners, and the publication of it was a constant 
peril hanging over its writer’s head. Voltaire all 
this time was in constant trouble with his many 
critics, one of the chief of whom in 1735 'was 
Defonbaine, who attacked him in La Voltairo- 
manie. This was a reply to Voltaire’s Le Pr4- 
sermtif. There was much personal abuse on 
B^fontaine’s part, m •which Voltaire’s private life 
and relationship to Madame du Chfi;telet •were 
involved. 

This was a time of persecution and humiliation 
for Voltaire, hut it was also a time of happiness 
and prospeiity, for the fortune wiiich his enormous 
output, in addition to hi.s speculations, brought him 
left him a liberty which he never before possessed. 
He wanted riches and independence, and he got 
them. Then between 1733 and 1749 he formed 
that connexion with Madame du Ch^telet which 
proved such a strong influence on his life. It was 
a strange friendship— one of comradeship rather 
than passion. The ‘ divine Emily ’ was a student 
of a very serious type, and she made the kind of 
surroundings which Voltaire required for his very 
serious work, in the famous chateau of Cirey in 
the independent duchy of Loriaine. Here these 
two wonderful people— for Madame du Ch^telet 
was a brilliant and accomplished woman — studied 
Newton, quarrelled sometimes, made friends again, 
worked literally day and night together, and even 
competed together for a prize otiered by the 
Academy (on so uninspiring a topic as the pro- 
pagation of file), thougn taking, characteristically 
enough, opposite views on the subject, Voltaire 
wrote on the philosophy of Newton, and Madame 
du Chdiolet co-operated with Mm. Voltaire 'W'as 
deeply interested in scientific questions, but he 
had no real aptitude for science ; his mind was 
not that way inclined, and an enemy went bo far 
as to say that he -was the man who could ‘best 
write down what other people have thought.’^ 
Voltaire was therefore well advised to devote 
himself to poetry and philosophy rather than 
become a second-rate savant.^ He followed this 
advice, and at Cirey produced Alzire, Zulime^ 
Mahomet^ and his Dlseoitrs en vers sur F Homme, 
whilst he also wrote the Histoire de Chaides X/I. 
and prepared the SUch de Louis XIV,, and collected 
the materials for his Bssai sur Vhist, g^ntraU et sur 
Us mceurs et V esprit des nations. All the while lie 
was not stationary at the chl.teau, hut moved about 
from place to place — Amsterdam, Brussels, Berlin, 
etc.— always glad to return to his settled home 
again. Paris was free to him after His 

I Horley, 120. 

•% soondorcet, (U Voliain, p. 160. 
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own sovereign, Louis xv., woiilJ have none of him, 
and FredeueK, now king of Prussia (1740), took 
advantage ot Voltaire’s fear of how his writings 
might cause liim tioiible, and tried to secure his 
presence by an oiler of protection. A. constant 
correspondence took place between the two, as 
well as a soi~dimnt diplomatic visit on Voltaire’s 
part to the king. ^ 

Voltaiie s liistoi leal writings occupied him greatly 
at this period of his life He not remcmhered 
as, piopeily speaking, a histoiian, hut his histoii- 
caJ works are all wilt ten in lefeience to the times 
in which he himself lived, and hence their interest 
for us to this day. They are full of intelligenee 
and good sense, ^Yith moralizings which are to 
the point and are yet combined with an iiony 
which is ch.aiacteristic of the author. His SUcle 
(U Louis XIV, is specially interesting, inasmuch as 
he was able to make use of his own private inlorma- 
tion and of memoirs hitherto unpublished, like 
those of Saint-JSimon. He gives a very full account 
of the government, commeice, and industry of the 
time. In fact, he had in view not only to write 
a history of the peiiod with which he dealt, but 
also to relate the history of the human mind m 
that wondeifiil epoch of history . He worked with 
great diligence, passing the whole day at his desk, 
and, despite frequent ili-iiealth, never seemed to 
tire. 

Madame de Pompadour was Voltaire’s first friend 
at court, and through her he was asked to cele- 
brate the mairiage of the dauphin in a court piece 
called the Prmcesse de JSIavarre, In view of this 
work, which he regarded very lightly, he was 
made in 1745 historiographer of TYance— a position 
once jointly held by liaeine and Boileau— and 
given thereby a certain protection as well as a 
salary of 2000 livres. But above all he desired to 
obtain admission to the Academy, and before this 
was possible he wiote to Latour, head of his former 
school, professing lus devotion not only to religion 
bub also to the Jesuits. He achieved his einl m 
1746. But he did not long hold a place in loyal 
favour, for libels poured upon him, worse even 
than before. Crebiilon was given the pre-eminence 
as an author by Madame de Pompadour and 
others, and everything was done that could be 
done to humiliate and discourage him. 

In 1749 Madame du Gluitelot, the friend of 
sixteen years, died. Her companionship had 
meant much to Voltaire, and his life with her had 
been on the whole useful and not without dignity. 
Frederick of Prussia, who had for long corresponded 
with Voltaire and had formerly urged Ms migra- 
tion to Prussia, came to the throne in 1740, and 
renewed his blandishments. The result was that 
in July 1750 Voltaire arrived at Potsdam. He 
was received with the greatest respect by !us re- 
markable host and endowed with a pension ; but 
the step was one which he had every cause to 
regret. By his action he even gave o Hence in liis 
own country and to Louis XV,, his kmg, little 
appreciated as he had been by him before. He 
thought he would hud liberty and peace in his new 
abode, but he found on the intellectual side obscur- 
antism only. The Academy of Sciences, founded 
by Sophie-Charlotte under the direction of Leibniz, 
had fallen on evil clays. The kmg w^as mainly 
concerned about drill and orthodox theology, and 
Berlin was far behind Paris in civilization, being 
in many ways but a medicevaJ town. The associa- 
tion of these two, the greatest figuins in Burope, 
wiH always be a matter of the prbfoundest interest 
to mankind. But actually the combmabion was 
disastrous. Frederick was Voltairean, it ia true, 
but his interests were centred in the establishment 
of the Prussian ascendancy and the transformation 
oC the face of Burope. Voltaire’s task was c no 


less momentous one, for liis aim and object were 
to change the intellectual outlook of the Continent 
and destroy the old spiritual ascendancy. ^ But the 
two men moved in diiterent planes — nothing could 
have made them agiee — and duiing the two and a 
half years spent by Voltaiie as Fredeiick’s gue.st 
there were constant and undigniiied quairels and 
stupid practical jokes of a spiteful soit. It was 
all unworthy, and. we cannot wonder that the visit 
came to an untimely end. Volt, me was no easy 
guest, always looking out for insults, winch weie 
not hard to find. Tlieie is a famous and ciuel 
saying which La Mdtne quoted as having been 
applied to Voltaiie by the king : ' I lequire him a 
year longer . . . one sucks the oiange and casts 
away the skin.’^ Voltaire was grasping, while 
Frederick was paisim onions ; lie quarrelled with 
Leasing and got into not too ci editable financial 
tiansactions. Bui, despite all this, and the fact 
that he was asked to ciiticize and amend tlie king’s 
verses, Voltaire made progiess with the SUcle de 
Louis XIV. , and the famous Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique. There was doubtless a certain fellow-feel- 
ing between the two men, who weieatonein their 
hatred of supeistition and prejudice ; but there 
was a strong disagreement too, and Maupertuis 
was the means of bringing this disagreement to a 
head. Mauper buis was an ancient rival of V oltaire, 
and a quarrel arose between the two. The one 
issued LetCres, the other the Diatribe du Doct&iir 
Ahakia, The king was at first amused, but the 
Diatribe was prosciibed and ordered to be buined. 
Voltaire had, however, according to ins wont, sent 
copies away, which were printed, and the kmg 
was annoyed by this and placed him under ariest. 
After a soit of reconciliation Voltaiie finally left 
Potsdam in 1753 and went to Leipzig, there to stay 
with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, for whom he 
commenced the AmiaUs de V Empire, a popular 
history of Germany, which he himself did not late 
highly. Subsequently he journeyed to Frankfort, 
where he and Ins niece, Madame Denis, were 
arrested and kept for three weeks under guard. 
Frederick tried to put the blame on another, but 
tlie matter caused much resentment, and Voltaire 
told his friends that the king had ‘a hundred 
times kibsed the very hand which he had just 
caused to be enchained.’^ 

On leaving Frankfort Voltaire went to Colmar in 
Alsace, where he completed his AmmUs and spent 
nearly two years, and where he thought of settling. 
But France seemed impossible, as persecutions 
tiireatened ; he happened on one occasion to go 
to Geneva bo consult Tronchin, and its beauty, 
language, and liberty captivated him ; conse- 
quently he settled in a country-house outside the 
town, named Les D6Iices. Even that resbing-piace 
did not seem perfectly secure, and, in order to 
have retreats from the persecution of the Catholics 
on the one hand and the extreme Beformed party 
on the other, he bought houses in the dillerent 
territories and in turn inhabited Tournay, Femey 
in France, and Les Belices close to Geneva. It 
was at the last place that he and Madame Denis, 
his widowed niece, made their home and set up a 
considerable establishment. 

The year 1754 was, so to speak, a dividing time 
in Voltaire’s life. After a stoimy period of combat 
and fear he passed from dependence to independ- 
ence and comparative freedom. lie was wealthy 
— not from the proceed.^ of his works, bat from 
speculations— and was able to set up a tlxoatro and 
keep open house, whilst he could as he 

wished in Geneva. He was no longer dependent 
on the great as forineiij, but received them into 
Ms house on equal terms, ft xn^oiiiised to bo a 

X Letter to Madmue Denis, Berlin, ^nd Sept, 1755. 
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peaceful life, but he meant to devote lumseif to 
political work, to obtaining a change in the con- 
stitution Oi European states such as would bung 
them moie into iinc with that of England. lie 
wished above all to piocure economy ot^ public 
money, to put an end to persecution and intolei* 
ance,’and he caiiied on a vast correspondence with 
these ends in view. He was ambitions, desired to 
produce and to teach. He might indeed be com- 
pared to a great European instiuctor — one whose 
work was to enlighten nations which were not too 
tavoniably disposed to leceive the instruction 
oileied them. He was nob an idealist pel haps, 
but he had the good of his fello w- count! y men at 
heait, and there was no bettei place from which 
to preach his gospel of tlie deliverance of mankind 
fiom the thraldom of the ox^pressor than the 
lepublics of Berne and Geneva. 

His literal y work went on apace. The liist 
play to appear was VOrphelin de la Ghine, com- 
posed when he was in Alsace and performed 
in 1755. His xieace was, however, disturbed by 
the xdiatical publication of La PucelUi which 
forced him to finish and issue it himself. By its 
means there was plenty of reason given to the 
enemy to blasjiheme, although it may be possible 
to argue that it aims at the destruction of hyxio- 
crisy and sujieistition. It is impossible, if so, not 
to wish that a better and less gross man tier of 
bringing about that result had been adojited and 
that more respect had been sliovm tor a famous 
woman and patriot. He aiso wrote at this time 
the poem entitled La Loi ^uUurelle and the 
D^sastre de Lishoniie The first was burned by 
the parliament at Fans because ot its attack on 
intolerance and the fear of where such o}>inion 
would lead. The second was in antagonism to the 
orthodox view of the oiigin of evil, and was con- 
demned m consequence. In 1759 he pubh.shed 
Candide^ undoubtedly one of the best ot all Ins 
works of the romantic and philosopliic type. It is 
an ironical satire on the optimism uf Leibniz, and 
is extremely amusing as Avell as full of a common- 
sense type of wisdom, so that it can be read in tlie 
present day wiLli as much pleasure as when it was 
first imbhshed. At the end of it thei e is the famous 
injunction to himself and his readers to * cultivate 
one’s own gaiden.’ Voltaire also made a iiee 
translation of Ecclesiastes and part of the Song of 
Solomon. In 1757 the first edition of his collected 
works appeared. This was published under Ins 
own supervision, and to this edition there was 
added the Essai sur Vhist, genemU et sur les mceurs 
et V esprit des nations^ a woik undertaken in order 
to influence Madame du Ciihtelet in favour of the 
study of history. This work involved an immense 
amount of research and labour that must have been 
irksome to a man of quick wit like Voltaire, who 
was neither an earnest student nor a metaphysician. 
But his historical writing was never dull. He 
grouped liis facts and interpreted these in a wide 
way, giving them life and significance. His re- 
flexions may not be vei‘y piofound, but they are 
full of common sense and just. lie obtained the 
best material available and put it to the best use 
in his power. On the whole he was scnixmlous 
and critical in respect of the value of his evidence. 
Satire and wit were always at Ms command. 

In 1765 Voltaire sold L*es D^liees and settled at 
B’erney, where he occupied the position of a country 
gentleman, and where he was visited by most ot 
the celebrated men of the day in Europe, lie 
corresponded voluminously and even came into 
touch with his former friend Kin^ Frederick. 
Hiderot and d’Alembert launched their great pro- 
ject of the Enci/elop4die while Voltaire was still at 
Berlin, and with their object, the free and open 
statement of the facts of science and philosophy, 


he was in the most intense sympathy Hence 
from Eernoy he wiote a numbei'of articles for the 
woik. That woik had to be printed m seciecy, 
and, when it once became known, it was sx>eedily 
piosmbed. The wiiteis were known as the philo- 
‘^ophes and encj/clvjjddistesj and among them tlie 
chief Vv'as often named ‘ the x>atiiarch of Eeiney.’ 
The lattei was as usual leady to make reply to 
the ignoiant attacks made op the wiiteis who 
numbeied among them those most distinguished 
in the liteiaiy world ; and a series of lampoons 
was the rebult. One of tliese is known by the 
name of L'Ecossaise^ a comedy in which a calum- 
niating journalist is introduced. 

At the age of sixty-six Voltaire wiote TanerkU^ 
dedicated to Madame de Pompadour This woik 
was admired by Gibbon ^ and tran-slated by Goethe, 
and it has always been considered one of the 
author’s best dramas. But he was not only con- 
cerned with literature, for the human side ot him 
was ever conspicuous. 

Hia admiration for the gieat Ooineille was piofoutid, and hia 
notes on some of Corneille’s works are classic. Though he 
might criticize where he thought ciiticismdue, none recognized 
more fully the greatness of this man of whom France was so 
justly proud. His grand-niece was, he heard, in distress, and 
at once Voltaire said that it 'was the duty of a soldier to 
succour the niece of his geneial.'^ Consequently he biought 
her to Fei ney and provided tor her education, and with won- 
deiful tact and good feeling he caused her to believe that she 
owed her support to the proceeds ot her undo’s wiitings. 

Another case, much more reniarkahle, is that of Galas This 
old man, a Protestant, had been broken on the wheel because 
his son was found dead and he was accused of poisoning hmi, 
although there was not the slightest evidence of the fact. Tlv^ 
accusation rested on the statement, quite umvarranled, that 
Galas feared his son’s mining Catholic and therefoie biought 
about his death , m consequence the son was regarded as a 
martyr The father died, but Voltaiie took enormous trouble 
to have the sentence annulled and to pi event the other members 
of the family from being convicted as accomplices ; and, m 
the end, after years of w'oik, he was successful Dunng the 
three years which were taken up with this matter Voltaire 
stated that ‘ not a smile passed over my face but that 1 re- 
proached myself for it as though I had committed a cimie.’’^ 
No wonder that when he came to Fans in triumph before his 
death he was acclaimed as the saviour of Galas 

Sir veil’s case was somewhat similar, but he had time to save 
himself and take lefuge with the proteoloi or the oppiessed 
and persecuted, and he was consequently secure. 

But it must not be assumed that it was only 
those of another faith than that in which he had 
been brought up whom Voltaire wue<Joured. Me 
was ready to help any one oppressed in whatever 
way, aihl whatever his professed religion. The 
desuits even, his old ini^trnctors, whose older was 
d(3stroyed — ‘ the friends of letters and enemies of 
reason,’ as Goiidoreet calls them — enlisted his 
sympathy, and one of them, pt^rsecuted by the 
Jansenists, became his .Tlinoner at F erney. Possibly 
ho was not without his use when Voltaire’s own 
enemies blasphemed. But fiee-thought was s^ieed- 
ing apace, and persecution did little, if anything, 
to stem the tide. Jean Jacques Hous&eau was 
wriUng, and his writings were being circulated 
abioad. Political feeling was strong against a 
privileged and effete aristocracy. ^ And yet the 
most astoniBliing events oceurred, like the case of 
a young soldier named La Barrs, about seventeen 
years old, who was accused of defacing a crucifix 
placed on the britlge of Abbeville, The lad was 
executed with horrible barbaritjG and this aroused 
a blaze of indignation in Voltaire’s bosom, although 
he had some cause io^ fear lor himself, seeing that 
the Dictloimami philv^wphiqtie ’^vas in a manner 
involved (it was burned with La Barre’s body). 
No wonder that he exclaimed, ^ I am tired of heai 
ing that twelve men were able to estaljhsh Ohrist i- 
anity ; I should like to prove that one is capable 
of tlestroying itJ We cannot forget Voltaire’s 
eilorts on behalf of' our own Admir«I Byng, >vho 
retired’ before the French at Minorca and was 

1 LeeUius and FaZk ck Ih-j rfote oa. 
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febot ill 1757. ‘In tlm country,’ says Voltaire of 
England m CandidCy ‘ it is well to put an admiral 
to death now and then to euGOin*age the others.’ ^ 

Tins side of Voltaire’s character — his righteous 
indignation with injustice and indefatigable etibrts 
aftei restitution when injustice had been inflicted 
— is the side which attracts us most. He, perhaps 
the greatest personality in Europe (lor Fredeiick 
was his only nval^till the star of Goethe rose), 
endowed wit\i a power ot sarcasm and of invectis e 
of the most incisive kind, had the power to act, 
and it is entirely to hts honoin tliat in those 
difficult times he did act without fear and without 
delay. His humour was the hitter humour of the 
man who felt that things were too desperately had 
to he taken entiiely seriously, but this sardonic 
meiiiinent did not prevent *his practical action, 
His coiiespondence, which forms in some ways the 
most interesting part ol his voluminous writings, 
is full of expressions of his inmost feelings regard- 
ing the events that were occurim^ daily around 
Mm. The iron burned deep into his hoiil, and he 
was given the power to foresee what was wholly 
realized only later on and then was dealt with by 
the terrors of revolutionaries. 

There is another side to Voltaire’s character 
which IS moie difficult to fathom. When lie built 
his new manor house, he also built a small church 
with the inscription on it *I)eo erexit Voltaire.’ 
And his correspondence shows him to be apparently 
anxious to prove himself to be all things to all meii. 
He was likewise always ready to shelter himself 
through anonymity, and even to ascribe his works 
to another, though the other was dead and unable 
to defend himself. No doubt the times were bad 
and men’s lives had to be pieseiwed ; but, whatever 
the customs of the day, this action was far from 
heroic. Then theie is the famous communion 
made on 1st April 1769, followed by a public 
protestation of respect for the Church. His impish 
delight m forcing the priest to administer the 
communion to him, though forbidden by his 
bishop, and his ' forgiveness ’ of the bishop, is not 
an edifying sjiectacle, any more than the fact that 
Voltaire had himself made temporal father of the 
ordei of Capuchins for the district of Gex — an acfc 
done piobably to annoy the bnshop of Annecy. 
Even his sympathizers were scandalized by these 
actions, and in regard to them and many others 
no real justification seems possible. Voltaire ^vas 
a deist, but that he regarded orthodox Christianity 
m any other way than as a scoffer is unthinkable, 
and this is the rdle he played throughout. He 
scoffed at the ordinary optimistic point of view, 
whether it was that of the philosopher or that of 
the ordinary believer. He was always ready to 
criticize and .show the errors incipient in any 
positive creed or system of philosophy, but he 
never reached a constructive system either of 
spirituai belief or of social theory. Indeed he 
did not appear to have consbiuctive power any 
more than gieat originality, but his interest in 
theological matters is a|3parent from his constant 
references to them. His religion, though it par- 
took of negation, was not of the wholly negative 
character of that of some of his contemporaries, 
nor did it partake of the nature of the lieliefs of 
Bousseau. Voltaire denied what he believed to 
be false, and that included practically all that he 
had received as religious tradition from the past. 
But it left a .sort of possibility for the future 
which seemed to satisfy many of his successors, 
bald and empty and unfruitful as it might seem 
to be. ‘ I shall always be convinced that a watch 
proves a watchmaker and that the universe proves 
a. God. And Voltaire’s attacks on religion were 

1 Oondoreet, p. 245. 
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not philosophic. His was a mmd ot extreme 
lucidity, which took hold of detailed facts that 
he held to be false and on which ^ he poured 
derision as well as aigument. He tried to cover 
the teaching of the Church on miracles, e g,, with 
lidicule. With Bousseau Voltane had little in 
common. Boiisseau’s sentimentalism made but 
little appeal to the older man’s leasonmg mind. 
Konssean had repelled Voltaire's otleis ot assist- 
ance and shelter, and that was one cause of theii 
estiangement, but their writing.s were antipathetic 
to one another, and Bousseau’s effusions seemed 
to Voltaire false and his conduct hypociitical. 

Voltaiie’s long life at Ferney — it lasted almost 
twenty years— has made a deep^ impression on 
mankind. Here he was growing into an old man 
on whom the eyes of Euiope were constantly set 
either in deep dislike and fear or in admiration. 
He wms in continual contioversy, whether with 
the republic of Geneva or with the cleiics. His 
hospitality to every kind of man, whether fioui 
Bussia, England, oi Germany, was constant and 
ungrudging. His niece, Madame Dems, who was 
unattractive and not agreeable in temper, kept 
house for him on a lavish scale, and he became 
a sort of * hotel- keepei for Euiope.’ The winters 
were cold, but the life suited one who was glad 
to evade the distractions and intrigues of Paris, 
and doubtless foi a man who was constantly 
subject to illness it tended to the pi elongation of 
life. He wrote perpetually, corresponding with 
every civilized couit and with distinguished persons 
of every country. Not only did the great men ot 
the earth write to the patriarch but also every 
one, young or old, who wished for advice on 
literary or .speculative questions. ^ Many thousands 
of Voltaiie’s letters are now in existence, and 
they are full of wit, if not always pleasant 
reading, 

Paris, much as he hated its atmosphere and 
lesented its tieatment of him in the past, had the 
same attraction for Voltaire as it has ior all its 
children, and in 1778 he set out for the metropolis. 
His departure was bemoaned by his tenants and 
the peasantry of the Pays de Gex, a district which 
by hia wise management he had caused to piosper 
exceedingly. Voltaire, as we know, managed his 
own monetary matters to great advantage, and he 
also had the business faculty wdiieh is necessary to 
make a countryside prosperous. At the same time 
he took an acute interest in politics abioacl, more 
especially in the war between Bussia and Tin key 
and the partitioning of Poland. By this time 
Louis XV. had died (1774), and Turgot was in 
power, greatly to Voltaire’s satisfaction. He hoped 
everything from the advent of tlu.s great minister, 
who worked hard to bring about the leforms in 
economics that Voltaire so keenly desired j and 
his fall in 1776 brought him near to despair. 
But he had conceived a desire to see Ins tragedy 
IHne, now completed, produced, and above all to 
revisit the city from which he had been absent for 
thirty years. Nothing could he more flattering 
than his reception. Admiring crowds pressed 
around him, and Jealousy was silent before the 
great old man whose personality had so impressed 
itself on the nation. People threw themselves at 
his feet and kissed his garments, for he was greeted 
as the true vindicator of the cause of humanity 
against oppression, more even than as a great and 
famous writer. ‘ They will kill me with joy,’ he 
said, and indeed this proved but too true, IHne 
was performed amidst tears of enthusiasm; the 
author’s bust was crowned in the theatre, and it 
was difficult for him to pass through the surging 
masses of people. * Long live Voltaire I Long live 
the Hmiriade^ MahomBt, and La J^ucelU I ’ they 
cried. The Academy, after aU its coldness to him 
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ID early Jays, lavished honours upon him, hhanklm 
was in Palis, and Voltaire insisted on speaking to 
him in his own tongue and blessing his giaiiflsou 
m the simple words ‘God and libeity.’ And the 
gieat man was not idle. He was levising his 
Esstu sar les mositrsy and he had a scheme toi a 
new dictionary to be issued by the Academy, and 
he even iuinselt undertook the hrst letter in it. 
But all this was too mucli for a man of 84. Sleep 
went fiom him, he took more opium than was 
good foi him, and finally died on SOth May 1778. 
The Abbe Gaul tier confessed him some time befoie 
his death, and it \ias decl.ired by him that he died 
m tlie Catholic religion in which he was boin. 
‘ I am about to appear before God, the Ci eat or 
of the uuiveise,’ lie wrote. ‘ If you have anything 
to say lo me, it will be my duty and privilege to 
receive you.’^ When he was in the act of death, 
the cuie of Samt*Sulpice tried to get him to give 
a more detailed statement of his beliefs, and, as 
he was frusLiated in this, made difficulties about 
his buiial Filially, however, Voltaire was buried 
at the Mouasteiy of Scellibres in Champagne, 
where his nephew was abb6, in time to avoid the 
interdict of the bishop. There was also objection 
made to the usual service for one of the members 
of tlie Academy ; the king of Fiussia, however, 
held a seivice at Berlin in his memory and himself 
wrote ins 6loge, In 1791 the body was removed 
to the Pantheon, but later it was disturbed and 
taken away, like so many others. 

Voltaire's personal appearance is perhaps better 
known than that ol any literary man of his time. 
He was extiemely thinj almost like a skeleton in 
old age, with briglit piercing eyes and a 'mocking 
smile/ and he wore a wig. He had a great atti ac- 
tion for women and a certain devotion to them, 
but this was for the most part of a platonic kind, 
and in any case he did not, like so many of Ins 
contemporaiies, allow himself to be carried off his 
feet by it. His life was never indecent, judged 
by the standards of lus time, whatever his expres- 
sions may seem to us to be. His powers of work 
were piodigious, and, though not physically strong, 
he of tim w orked for eighteen or twenty hours on 
end. He was interested in medicine and has the 
credit of recommending inoculation for smallpox 
when it was hardly thought of. His conclusion as 
to health matters is given in a letter to M. Bagieu, 
a well-known surgeon : ‘ I have come to the con- 
clusion that every man must be his own doctor 
. . . above all he must know how to suffer, grow 
old, and die,’® tSomeUmes he is seen bargaining 
and quanelling about sums of no importance, and 
then inordinately muniticent on another occasion. 
From such contiadictormess of nature he may be 
painted black or wliite, as the sympathies or pre- 
judices of the observer dictate. To many of his 
own and later generations he was the most sinister 
hgure of his age, and Ins writings (excepting some 
of his historical works) the most harmful in the 
18th century. Otheis regard him as the deliverer 
of the oppressed and the champion of libeity. He 
wrote with the utmost ease and lucidity. He w^as 
a prince among journalists, and his output was 
enormous, as the 80 volumes of his writings testify. 
What he wrote was written as from iiimself and 
not as the views of those who had written before, 
though he had a wonderful power of absorbing the 
work of others. Goethe, after enumerating all the 
gifts which great writers should have? denies him 
only two—depth and finish (^Tiefe und Vollen- 
dung’).® He was no philosopher, but a child of 
the ‘ Illumination’ j he belonged to the school 
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of those who eaw lacts so cleaiJy that iheie fseemed 
no possibility of eiror m them. It was the time 
oi catalugumu and ananging, the heyday of en- 
cyclopaedic kiio\v ledge. Yet all Voltaiie’s work 
was impressed with lus own individuality. He 
seemed to have the power of seeing the tiiith that 
others were gi oping after, and, when he came 
upon a false belief, lie ran atilt against it without 
hesitation. He could not be called a scei>tic, for 
he had lus own beliefs cleaily defined and certain : 
his was no doubting spirit. ' My reason tells me 
that God exists ; but it also tells me that I cannot 
know hat He is. ’ ^ Thei e were occasions on which 
he lied, but tlie lies woie lies begotten of the 
ciicumstances of life which he was ready to justify. 
His vanity was apparent to all, but that again was 
the conscious vanity of the man who felt himself 
to be above lus fellows. He was money-loving, 
but he loved money because it redeemed him fiom 
a position of subbervience and gave him the power 
he reqniied. He had another side which proved 
him ready to be generous and hospitable m the 
ex ti erne, so that he cannot be txuly called avaiicious 
or miserly. He was by nature a politician, and, 
as entrance to the politics of his country was 
denied to him, he showed what could be done on 
a small scale in his own domains and passionately 
supported leforms, fiscal and political, in his 
country. He did not live to see that his teaching 
boie fruit in a manner none could foretell, though 
many must have anticipated it when they saw how 
vain the efforts after ordeily leform had proved. 
Such men as Voltaiie weie never used, and never 
iiad a chance of being used, for the amelioration 
of the conditions of their country. Such as he, 
who had an intense love of humanity, and on 
whom the misery of the common people under 
their unjust taxation rested like a constant cloud, 
were set aside. His reception m Fans as a liiiman 
benefactor might have enlightened the rulers of 
the time. 

Yoltaire loved the stage from his boyhood on- 
wards, and among his works theie aie 50 or 60 
Thedtre pieces of various merit. The inteiest in 
his tragedies is often said to be too purely intel- 
lectual; i,e.y love plays little part in them. Tins 
IS characteristic of the writer on whom in manhood 
affection never seemed to take any passionate hold. 
His poetry is fluent, and the usual criticism is that 
its nueiicy is excessive. Hence the Henriade, 
great as is its theme (and the theme is one that 
specially appealed to Voltaire), is not the really 
great poem that he intended it to be. He wrote 
many comedies, but no one could say that real 
humour, such as we find in Sterne, was present 
m Voltaiie’s writings. ^ Of wit he had an ever- 
ready store, and his subjects knew too well of his 
powers in caricature. But Voltaire had not the 
terrible bitterness of Swift. His romances and 
tales appeal to the largest section of readers, if 
we except his historical works. They are delight- 
ful to read to this day. Candida gives us an 
admiiable specimen of his style. Zadig and others 
attack the orthodox view of Biblical events, 
though not the larger idea of Providence. ^ The 
most numerous of his writings, however, if we 
except his Correspondanca^ are his histuricai works, 
of which the be.sfc known are GImrUs XII., Louis 
XfF., Lotiis xr., and the Eistoira d$ VEmjgire da 
Mmsia sous Fierre le Grand, The first is cele- 
brated for the attractive way in which it is written, 
the ease of its style, and clearness of its narrative. 
With his Essai nw Us mo&urs he breaks with the 
old forms, so unsatisfying, as he explains, to an 
intelligent reader like Madame du Ch^telet, and 
he gives us a sense of proportion which was absent 
from the writings of those who had made sacred 
1 Oofr\y Ootobar 1707, Uttat to MOe. 
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history then pivot. Of com sc he luns to the 
opposite extreme, as always, and makes his m ork 
too much a polemic ag-ainst the old piejudiced 
beliefs. As in the Cat6vhisni(i dc VkonnHc hoinnie^ 
Chiirch and Bible history is either paiodied or 
misrepresented in the way that was so common 
long after Voltaire’s <lay. The history^ of the 
Chinch was to him for the most part a histoiy of 
impostme and frj^ud. Voltaire was not a gieat 
hctholai m the historical sense, despite his vast 
stores of knowledge His merit was to have a 
large and comprehensive view of the subject with 
which he dealt. This largeness of vision is indeed 
the q^uality which most impi esses itself upon us 
when we think of tins great man. The maik he 
left on European thought will never he effaced. 
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VOLUNTARYISM.-l Introductory. —The 
historical illustration.s of this article have been 
taken largely fiom Scottish Church history, for 
Scotland, in a special degree, has been the battle- 
ground of spiritual independence, and it is theie 
that the theory of voluntaryism has been most 
fully developed and most clearly defined, but it is 
there also that it has never yet been realized. 

Five different theories of the relation of Church 
and State may be distinguished and enumerated. 

(1) T/ie Eraslitm . — This is the view that the 
authority of the State is supreme in every dei>art- 
ment of the citizen’s life, whether civil or spiritual. 
For the question of whether this view dates from 
and owes its oiigin to Erastus and whether Eras bus 
himself was an Erastian see art. Erastlanism. 
The most notorious instance in British history of 
pure Erastianism, in the opinion of many, is the 
decisions of the Court of Session in Bcobtand and 
of the House of Lords in England that led to the 
Disruxition of the Church of S'^ofcland in 1843. 

In the second Auehtexarder ease Lord President 
Hope said; ^What makes the Church .of Scotland I 
but the Law t They are the Church of Scotland j 


only so far as the Law has established ihis Cimich ' 
In the Stewarton case the same judge .said : ‘ The 
spiritual authoiity of an establishment cannot 
exist in law, except in so lar as the Legislatme has 
allowed or sanctioned that authority’ — 'an opinion 
which was corioborated by Loid Wood. ‘I’he 
Chiucb, as an establishment, is the creation of 
statute.’^ 

* The decisions ass to all ot them (m the Auchterai der, 
Lethendy, Straihboqie, Culsalmond, and Stewarton cases) 
were umfoimli founded on the one general law, laid down with 
cumulative delibeiation and emphasis, that the Kiik deiives 
“ all its powers ” and “ its whole authoritv ” fiotn Pailiainerit 
and the laws of the realm . . . and that the pinsflictiou of the 
church Courts is derived fxoin and defined by the State 

It IS only just, howevei, to note that the sub- 
ordinate standard of the Cliuich, the JFes£/ni)isUr 
Confession of Faith, speaks with two voices on the 
lelatioii of the Church and State. In one passage 
it enunciates the piiiieiple that ‘ Cod alone is loid 
of the conscience, and hath left it free ’ in anothei 
the principle of s[)irilual independence is not less 
clearly enunciated ; ‘the Lord Jesus, as king and 
head of his Church, bath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of chinch oliicers, distinct 
from the civil magnstiato ’ ; ® but in other passages 
this document is as fianidy Erastiaii as, if not more 
so than, the decisions of these judges and the 
reasons by which they are supported. 

* The civil magistrate . . . hath authoiity, and it is his duty, 
to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Ohiircli, 
that the truth of God be kept pure and entu e, that all blas- 
phemies and heresies be suppressed, all coiiuptions and abuses 
in woiship and discipline prevented oi lefoimed, and all the 
oulmances of God duly settled, admimsteied and observed. 
For the better effecting whereof he hath power to call synods, 
to ho present at them, and to provide that whaisoe\er is tians 
acted in them bo according to the mmd of God ' 

(2) Hildehmndism . — According to this theory, 
the Church^s authoiity is final not only in ohmgs 
spiritual bub in things eivii as well. This theory 
takes its name from Hildebrand, the family name 
of Pope Giegoiy vii., and finds its most memorable 
illustration m tlie excommunication of Henry IV. 
and his pilgiimage to Canossa. For three days he 
stood in the coartyaid of the castle, in midwinter, 
clothed only in tlie liair shirt of a penitent, till he 
was absolved and re.sto! ed by the pope. Excom- 
munication, by the civil law of the empire, in- 
volved deposition; no excommunicated peison 
eould sit on the throne. Indirectly, therefore, if 
nob directly, the enthroning and the dethroning of 
monarchs was part of the authority to which the 
Vatican laid claim. 

The claim of the Free Church of Scotland m 1843 has been 
described as Vaticanism or ilildebrandism, but the assertion is 
groundless. The core of the claim of the Free Church of 
Scotland and of those secessions by which it was preceded w'as 
the right to regulate their spiiitual coneeins, confession, 
worship, diteciplme, without interference from the State— a 
claim that differs in two e&.sentials from that of Rome. 

(<t) The liiiality of the authority of the State in temporal 
matters, including Ohiirch property, was not questioned. The 
decisions of the Legislature and Law Courts iiiiyht be unjust 
and oppiessive, involving hardship even to peisecuUon, but the 
right of the State to pass these laws and to enforce them was 
not disputed or resisted. 

(Ij) The Free Church, unlike the Church of Rome, claimed no 
authority ovei’ the conscience of the individual. 

(3) Co-ordinate Establiahmeiii in 

England and Scotland has been debcribed by many 
under this conception. The Church, it is arj^ueti, 
existed before the State and sbi)! exists inde- 
pendently of it. She framed hex^ own creed and 
constitution and adopted them : she organized lier 

eouits and defined their sphere and juils- 
diction. The State, recognizing than (hene things 
wei‘e in accordance with the benching of revealed 
religion, or accepting them as such on the authority 
of the Church, inscribed the Creed in its statutes, 

^PleporH aj the Court of Session, Dunlop, ill p. 197. 

ii Special Report on the Stewarton Case (Bell and others), 
pp. 53, 72. 

« .L Taylor Innes, Church aud Slute, p 227. , 

4 Cb. XX. & Oh. XXX. 6 Oh. xxiii, 
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latilied the ChuioliV cl.iiiu to jurif-diction iii her 
own topliere, and voted support from the nation’s 
exchequer. If moreover, it is aigued, Church and 
State would restrict themselves respectively to 
their own sphere, they need never come into con- 
flict. 

Co-ordinate puisdicbion is the ideal outlined and 
advocated by Ifliomas Chalmers in his Lcctura on 
the Use and Abtise of Literary and Ecclesutstical 
Establishments (1827) and later in his Lectures 
on the Establishment and Extension of National 
Ghurches (1838), but Clialmeis had to confess that 
Ins ideal had not been leahzed. The cause of 
establislunent had been vindicated in argument, 
m Ins opinion, but his grief was that the cause had 
sufleied defeat at the hands of those who believed 
in it, but stultified then convictions by submitting 
to tiie jurisdiction of the State in tiie sphere of the 
Church. 

(4) Nominal establishment with real and effective 
endowment . — This tlieoiy is that the function of 
the State is only to furnish monetary support, and 
it is not for the State to intervene or to judge 
whether the creed and constitution on which the 
Churoli had been established had been departed 
from or not, an ideal which seems to be the 
objective of the articles declarative of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland and the proposals 
for union with the United Free Church, but, as 
these articles and the question tiiey involve are 
still sub judice, they will not be fuither referred to 
in this aiticle. 

(5) Voluntaryism . — The voluntary takes high 
ground and aigues from first pimciples. The 
Church is the Bride of Chiist, and the phrase is 
more tlian a figure. Theie is so much of reality 
in it that, if the Church enter into a wedded 
relation with any earthly institution, the loyalty 
and obedience which she o^ves to her King and 
Head are thereby imperilled. 

The Church’s sphere is faith and conduct ; but 
these aie questions of conscience, and conscience 
must not be forced. Liberty of conscience is one 
of the first principles of religion. The only weapons 
of the Church are moral and spiritual. The 
weapon of the State is force. The entry of the 
State into the sphere of conscience is thereby de 
facto debaried. 

Liberty of conscience implies universal religious 
toleration. Keligious toleiation connotes religious 
equality. Each of these principles, argues the 
voluntary, is traversed by Church establishment. 
Nob only is loyalty to Christ imperilled by alliance 
v/ith the State, but history has proved that such 
alliances are impossible without situations arising 
often in which the Chuioh must choose between 
the will and command of the State and the will 
and command of Christ. 

Conscience is forced by establishment, for State 
support directly or indirectly conies from all classes 
and creeds, and peoxfle are compelled to supx>ort 
what they may or may not get benefit from, and 
in many eases for the prox^agation of doctrines 
wjiich they do not believe. 

Toleration is traversed, for the xjnnciple of in- 
tolerance is the same whether it be expressed in 
the form of active persecution or in that of passive 
disability. Equality and justice are traversed 
wherever one Church or one creed is favoured, 
privileged, provided for more than ot iiers. 

Voluntaryism is thus reached by the path of 
deduction. The voluntary takes his stand on great 
a prwri principles ot justice, liberty, equality, 
and, in particular, spiritual mdependenee, of w^hich 
beholds that voluntary iMii is ()he logical and in- 
disputable corollary. It is reached equally by the 
path of induction. It is supported By masses of 
evidence accunnilated from the history of the 


Olmuh in every age. The Church was never so 
\ ital, so convincing, so fruitful as in the hrsl three 
centuries before her alliance with the State. The 
spiritual activities of the Church in modern times 
m eveiy field of service (Home Mission, Foieign 
Mission, Chmch Extension, libeiality) — not to 
speak of the imvard giaees of tlie sx^irit — have 
been confessedly greater and more tiuitfui in 
voluntaiy churches than in th-^?&e allied with the 
•State. 

Not less con viiicmg are the tcstmionies of thobo 
who, previously to the disestablisliment of tlie 
Cliuich of which they were members, not only 
believed in the princixile but believed also that the 
existence of religion m their countiy was bound 
up with the alliance of Church and iState, but after 
their expeiience of disestablishment moved ra]jidly 
to the opposite pole of oxnnion. Lyman Beecher 
wrote . 

‘ IC was as dark a dav as ever I saw. The injury done to the 
cause of Ohnst, as we then suppobed, was irrepaiahle. For 
seveial days I suSei ed what no tongue can tell And j et it was 
the best thing that ever happened to the State of Gormecfcieut 
It cut the Churches from State-support : it threw them wholly 
on their own resources, and on God.’ t 
Colonel Sanderson, formerly M.P. for North 
Armagh, whose every sympathy was strongly 
biased against disestathshment, xmliticalJy as well 
as religiously, declared that he voted against the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, but he would 
undo that vote it he could : ' He believed the Irish 
Chmch at the present moment was stronger and 
nioie spiritual than it ever was before.’® 

2. Voluntaryism and Scripture. — The argument 
against Hlate support is often rested upon Scrip- 
ture, but the argument is not final. The passages 
most fiequently quoted and relied upon are : 

1 Co 91 ‘Even so hath the Lord oidamed that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel’, Jn ‘My 

kingdom is not of this woild : if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews* , 2 Oo KP ‘For the weapons of our wart. ire aie not 
carnal, but [spiritual or] mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds ’ ; Gal 6*^ : ‘ Let him that is taught m the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in ail good things * 

Now it must be premised that the weight of the 
Scripture argument depends upon the interpieta- 
tioii and application of the passage. So convinced 
a voluntary as the late Principal Cairns acknow- 
ledged this frankly in a lecture delivered in the 
Synod Hall in 1882.® 

‘The voluntary principle ib, in one sense, held by all Christ- 
ians. They all admit the duty and privilege ol giving tor 
leligioua purposes, according to 2 Coi ix. 7, “Every man 
according as he purpoaeth in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God Io\eth a cheeiful giver.” 
All Christians agree likewise that this principle in some way or 
other embraces the support of OhrLtian ministers and ordin- 
aiKses and put their own consti action on such passages as 
1 Cor. ix. 11. 13. 14. . . . Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
chey which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. Tlie 
pecuUanty 0 / the Voliinta)'^ P? inciple (so called) hes in gunny 
such texts an exclusive mteipretation so as not to iaJee anything 
leyond thejree~will oferuuj'i of the Church.*^ 

Confessedly, then, the weight of the Scripture 
argument rests upon the interx>reiatioji of these 
passages. Scripture authority would he final only 
if one interpretation were possible. But that is 
not maintained. 

1 Co 914 , the great proof text of voluntaryism, may he 
correofcly rendered: ‘even so did the Lord give inslruetions or 
direetions Ihat they who preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel/ The instruotious referred to, doubtless, were those 
given on the occasion of the raission of the twelve and the 
seventy, but most of the.se were local and temporary in their 
nature ; some of them a‘<suraed the power of unrarlc , others 
inculcated a voluntary poverty and dependence on ihovidence 
('no purse, no scrip*) compatible only with a temporary and 
unique Providential disxiensation, hut abrogated aftei wards by 
our Lord when He said : ‘But now, he that hath a purse, M 
him take it, and Ji&ewlae hk soup : md he that hath no sword, 

i TJisestahlishment in <?<wU‘Cf/o«L quoted ,n J. Bxxit^BcoU*^h 
Church Qmstioii, p. 139. 

a Cdmmw Berakl, *ilst June 15K)d, quoted m Barr, p. UO, 

Synod Ildll Lectmes^ Edinhuigh, 

4 The italics are the present writer’s. 
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let him Bell his garment, and buy one ' (Lk 22'^*^) Many of the 
apostle’s instructions in his epistles weie local and temporary, 
and the fact that he still considered this instruction valid tor 
the Church in Corinth does not prove its vahciilv for all time 
To say that such an instruction debais the Church m eveiy age 
from taking any help except fiom its own members is surely an 
irielevanoe 

Jn 3838 and 2 Co lO'^ enunciate the same principle that the 
Church as such will not lesort to the weapons of force, but the 
inference that she will never in any circumstances accept help 
from a civil power as such is not a self-evident coioHary from 
it. Gal 68 IS an exhortation to liberality on the pait of the 
indi\ idual Chi istian. To say that the Church as such la thereby 
forbidden to accept a contribution, from the State is a /mi 
sequitui. 

Isolated passages from the OT or the NT for or 
against dibestablishment and disendowment aie so 
ditlerently interpreted and applied by dilleient 
writers, and these interpretations are so coloured 
and biased by the writer’s position, that deiinite 
conclusions cannot be rested upon them. 

3. Voluntaryism in history. — ^The first quarter of 
the 4th cent, was signalized by three remarkable 
edicts; (1) an edict of Galeims signed also by 
Licinius and Constantine, a mnia indulgentia, by 
which the last great persecution was brought to 
an end ; (2) the edict ot Milan (A.D. 313), a declara- 
tion of uiiiveisal religious toleration , (3) proclama- 
tion by Constantine ‘to the Peoples of the East’ 
(A.D. 323), in which toleration is based on the 
principle of justice. 

The logical issue of the edicts of Constantine 
was voluntaryism, but the practical issue of his 
action and influence was State-Chiirchism. His 
peisonal benefactions weie very laige, and the 
gifts of an imperial autocrat can haidly be dis- 
tinguished from those of the State. The whole 
weight and wealtli of the Byzantine Empire under 
Constantine and his sons in tlie middle of the 4th 
cent, weie put in the scales on the side of Christi- 
anity, and it was established and endowed as the 
religion and the worship of the empire. 

Space limits us to two or three great names in 
the voluntary succession. 

(1) Dante Alighieri. — 

* Ah, Constantine ' to how much ill gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower, 

Whmh the first wealthy Father gam’d from thee.’i 

(2) John Milton . — 

‘ It concerns everj man’s conscience to what religion he con- 
tributes. The civil magistrate is entnisted with civil rights 
only, not with conscience- , . . That which each man gives to 
the minister, he gives either as to God or as to his own teacher. 
If as to God, no civil power can justly consecrate to religious 
uses any part either of civil revenue which is the people’s and 
must save them from other taxes, or of any man’s property, but 
God bv special command as He did by Moses, or the owner him- 
self by voluntary intention and the persuasion of his giving it 
to God. If he ^ves it as to his teacher, what justice or equity 
compels him to pay for that which religion leaves freely to his 
choice whether he will learn oi no, whether of this teacher or 
another and especially to pay for what he never learned or 
approi es not, whereby, besides the wound of his conscience, he 
becomes less able to recompense his true teacher , . , most of 
all are thei to be reviled and shamed who cry out with the 
distinct voice of notorious hirelings that if ye settle not our 
maintenance by law, farewell the Gospel, than which nothing 
can be uttered more false nor ignominious, and X may say more 
blasphemous against our Saviour wlio hath promised without 
this condition both the Holy Spirit and His presence with the 
Church to the world’s end .’ 2 

No clearer or weightier exposition of the princii^le 
of voluntaryism and the sense of justice to winch 
it appeals has anywhere been given. 

{^) John Loche. — Locke’s First Letter an Tolera- 
tion is^a powerful exposition of the motto from 
which it begins: ‘Absolute liberty^ just and true 
liberty, equal and impaitial liberty is the thing 
that ^ye stand in need of’ — an exposition that 
would have been weightier still, had it been carried 
to its logical issue from the magistrate to the 
Government by which the magietmte is appointed 

(4) A. Vinet-^ 

^HowwilUt b^ p osaibla to p<»rsuad« tho bUU that it has no 

I In/emOf tr. H, F. SryTSTuS ^ ” 

Cmisideratims, 1659 . 


light to superintend services for which it pa vs . . . whoever 
pays is master: whoever accepts payment, accepts servitude ’i 

(5) Henry Alford. — Coming, as it does, from one 
of the most scholarly and most spiritually-minded 
men in the Ciiuich of England, the thoioughgoing 
voluntaryism of Alford is leraarkable. 

‘The next term is, the severance of the Church from the 
Slate. Whetbei years, or decades of vears be taken for the 
acconiphshnient of this — however it may be depiecated, and 
however opposed , — accomplished it will certainly be . God’s 
arm is thrusting it on, and man’s povvei cannot keep it back.’ 2 

Voluntaryism as a principle was not professed by 
the founders of the Secession and Relief Churches 
in Scotland or by the Free Church of Scotland at 
the Disruption. In Scottish Church history it is 
a practical corollary rather than an a prion 
principle. The claim of spiritual independence, 
and the growing ceitainty that it could not be 
realized in a State Establishment; the conviction 
that State support foi one branch of the Church 
Avas unjust and forced the conscience of those who 
did not belong to it or believe in it ; the conviction, 
also, on the part of many that State alliance and 
support weie contrary to the teaching of Scripture, 
led the former United Presbyteiian Church almost 
unanimously, and a large majority of the former 
Free Church of Scotland, to adopt voluntaryism 
as the polity of the Church. The leaders in that 
movement were the Principals of four colleges — 
John Cairns, Robert Rainy, 'riiomas M. Lindsay, 
and George C. Hutton of Paisley. 

The Church of Ireland Avas disestablished in 
1869, the Welsh Church in 1909, the bill becoming 
opeiative in 1911, the Church in Fiance m 1905. 
No Church is established in Canada, Australia, 
NeAV Zealand, or South Africa, there is none in 
the United States. The only English-speaking 
nations in Avhich establishment still exists are 
England and Scotland. 

4. Questions. — (1) Is voluntaryism compatible 
with the conservation of endowment ’ James 
Barr, in his recently published Scottish Church 
Question^ the most effective and comprehensive 
contribution to the subject yet produced, holds 
that it is not. 

‘ What we on oiir part insist on la that none of the endowment 
shall go to ecclesiastical uses ‘It is a needless precaution so 
fai as the mam bodies of non- Presbyterian Protestant 0iss»enters 
in Scotland are concerned, for to their honour, they would not 
accept State endowments ’ 4 

Some, hoAA^ever, have claimed for themselves the 
designation of ‘pure voluntaiies’ who deprecated 
the alienation of the endoAvments. Speaking in 
the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
1882, W. Robertson Smith said : 

‘ I will stand here as a Free Churchman, but perfectly free to 
say as I do now, that while I am a loyal Free Churchman, 
recognizing the value of the act of 1843, 1 also stand heie as a 
voluntary — a pure voluiitarj * ; 

but Robertson Smith made it clear that he did not 
take exception to accepting lelief from the State. 

Objection to endowment rests on three grounds : 
{a) it is anti-Scriptural—- to which it is replied that 
that is a matter of interpretation and of circum- 
stances; (h) it is contrary to sound political 
economy that a State should give monefcai'y lielp 
without determining and enforcing the conditions 
on which it is administered-— to which it is replied 
that, if the State is satisfied with the wisdom and 
conscience of those to whom the money is given in 
trust, its dut^ to itself and to its citizens has been 
fulfilled ; (c) it is incompatible with the principle 
of spiritual independence ; it is not possible that a 
Church should be State- endowed and spiritually 
free, A distinction, however, may be drawn, and 

^ An Bssay m the Profession of Persmal Religious Cm^ 
tiction, and upon the Separation of Glmrch and State^ ti% 0. T. 
Jobes, p. 882 1 

^Mssa'ys and Addressee hy Mmry Alford^ B.B., Dean of 
QmiUdmry^ p, 166. 

^ F. 58. 4 p. 
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has been drawn, between an endowment and a 
donation. 

‘It la peibaps conceivable that the State should make a 
donation to the Ohurch without imposing conditions, but that 
It should make permanent provision for the ministers of religion 
and impose no conditions is not for a moment to be thought 
of/i 

Furthermore, when it is remembered that many 
believe that morally as well as legally the endow- 
ments are the propel ty of the Chuich, that the 
State has never really owned them, hut only 
admiiiisteied them, that the alienation and secular- 
ization of these endowments would be morally 
unjust and religiously haimtui ; when further it is 
remembered tliat centuries of undisturbed posses- 
sion establish a prescriptive light in law as well as 
in equity, it seems clear that one may claim to he 
a voluntary and yet hold also that the endowments 
of the Chuich should not be secularized. 

(2) Voluntaryism appeals so often to conscience 
that one is constrained to ask, Is it possible to be 
a State-Clmrchman and yet to be sincerely con- 
scientious? Does^ voluntaryism claim a monopoly 
of conscience ? Was Ebenezer Erskine not true to 
his conscience when in 1735 he wrote ; 

‘ Whenever ifc shall appear that the established Judicatories 
are heartily adopting the cause of Ohrisfc, purging and planting 
His house according to His will and the solemn covenant lying 
upon the land and gning justice to His oppressed members 
thi oughout Scotland, I hope not only to return to communion 
hut to enter the gates of our Zion with praise 

Thomas Chalmers was loyal to his convictions 
and conscience when, in his opening address to the 
hist Free Church Assembly, he declared, ‘ We are 
not voluntaries/ and when in 1827 and 1838 he 
bent the weiglit of his massive intellect and pure 
heart to the vindication of Church establishment 
as being right and expedient. The voluntary is 
conscientious according to his light ; so also is the 
State- Chuichman. To say otherwise would be a 
' railing accusation ’ on one side or the other. 

But, if both are equally convinced and equally 
conscientious, it follow.s that the conscience of a 
sincere State-Chuichman is forced and wronged 
by disestablishment in the same measure as the 
conscience of a sincere voluntary is forced and 
offended by an existing establishment. The argu- 
ment leads to a moral dilemma. Neither side 
could press its conviction if the conscience of 
another were thereby offended. 

SoHitnr amhidanclo. The question is one for 
men as citizens of the State more than as members 
of the Chuich j some convinced voluntaries have 
held that it should not be touched by the Church 
qua Church. In a democratic Government like 
our own the will of the State is the will of the 
majority of its people. If that majoiity believe 
that the best and wisest way m which national 
religion can be expressed is by a national Church, 
their right to establish such a Church cannot be 
impugned. If, on the other hand, the majority 
believe that a national Church is a public in^juity 
and a wrong to religion, their right to disestablisli 
and to disendow cannot be questioned. 

The voluntary ideal is a Free Church in a Free 
State, The trend of public opinion everywhere 
is towards it; its realization is inevitable. The 
principle has been recognized and embodied in 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation to the native reli- 
gions when she assumed empire in India. 

‘ Firmly relying ourselves on tbe troth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the nuht and the desire to impose onr convictions on any 
of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure 
that none be m any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or obsei vance but that? all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial ptnteotion of the law: and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who maj* be in 


1 Andrew Henderson, Sj/nod Mall L&otures, Edinburgb, ISSS, 
p. ea. 

A. It. MacEwen, STAe MrsUnes, p. 86 f. 


autboiity under us that they abstain from all interference ivith 
the religious belief or worship of any ot our subjects on pain of 
our highest displeasure.’ 

The justice of that Proclamation to many minds 
IS self-evident ; but what is just in India is just 
all the world over, and the day will come when 
i justice shall be done. 

By what path will it come? It may come by 
way of the State or by way of the Church. State- 
compelled voluntaryism bounds Ake a contradiction 
in teinis. Voluntaryism for the individual is real 
i only^ when it is spontaneous, Compuhory volun- 
j taryism may force the conscience of the State- 
Churchman as really as State-Clmrchism forces 
the conscience of the vohintaiy. Let voluntaiy- 
ism get its majoiity and poAvei, and, on the ground 
of abstract justice, it is eritiiely justilled in en- 
forcing its convictions on the nation. The true 
voluntary will, however, hesitate to do it. He 
will rather sutler wrong than inflict it on the 
conscience of another. 

Volimtax'yism may come by way of the Church. 
Conviction in favour of it is gi owing rapidly not 
only in Free Churches but in those allied with 
States. The proposed union of the two gieat 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and the tenta- 
tive approaches towards union on the part of the 
Church of England and Nonconformists are full 
of hope and promise. Tlie voluntaay conviction 
in each of these unions would leaven the whole 
lump, and voluntaryism would come by a great 
free-will surrender and aaciihce in which these 
Churches would denude tliemselves of every 
State-conferred piivilege, prerogative, pieferment, 
and prestige and take their place on the platform 
of toleration and equality with all the Churches of 
the land. 

Eitbraturb.— B enjamin Martin, Tract xxv. Jubilee of the 
U7itted Presbyterian Chuich, Edinburgh, 1807, the best r^sumd 
of the testimonies of the Secession, Associate Synod, Belief, 
and United Presbyterian Churches , John Milton, Considera- 
tions, etc., pamphlet, London, 1659 ; Dante, de Monarohia, tr. 
F. J. Ohurch, London, 1S79; Locke, Letters on Toleration 
(Works, VI, London, 1823); A. R. Vinet, An Essay on the 
Profession of Personal Religious Conviction, and upon the 
Separation of Church and Slate, tr O. T. Jones, London, 1843 ; 
E. Miall, Views of the Voluiitary Principle, do. 1845; 
J. MacKerrow, Mistory of the Secession Church, Glasgow, 
1841 ; R Wardlaw, Rational Church Establishments 
Exaimiied, London, 1839; W. Graham, A Review of Ecclesi- 
astical Establishments in Europe, Glasgow, 1792 ; Baptist 
W. N'oel, Essay on the Uiiion of Chuich aria State, London, 
1848 ; H Alford, Essays and Addresses, do. 1869 ; P. Schaff, 
The Creeds of Chi'istendom, 3 vols , London and New York, 
1877, 111 ; Synod Leottues, Edinburgh, 188*2 and 1S8S, A. 
Taylor limes, Chuich and State, do. 1890; D. Woodside, 
The Soul of a Scottish Church, do. 1918 , J. Barr, The Scotti di 
Church Question, London, 1920; A. R. MacEwen, The 
Ershines, Edinburgh and London, 1900; H. Maepherson, 
Scotland's Battles for Sptntual Independence, Ijondon, 1906; 
A Oliver, Life of George Clan,, Iltifton, Paisley, 1910, see also 
Proceedings o,t British Voluntary Society, do. 1834 ; Liberation 
Society in Scotland, Edinbuigh, i877 ; DimUahlushment Oouneil 
for Scotland, do, 1886 ; sermons and pamphlets, etc. 

WILLIAM KOSS- 

VONDEL. — 1. Early Hfe and writings. — Joost 
van den Vondel (1 587-1679)5 the greatest of Dutch 

g oets and one of the greatest religious poetb of the 
iounter-Beformation, belonged by descent to the 
South Netherlands, his parents Deiiig natives of 
Antwerp, pious * Boopsgezinde/ or Baptists, who 
were driven by religious persecution to settle at 
Cologne, where the poet was born in. 1587, The 
lovely opening stanzas of Ms Olyftmk am Gu^taef 
Adolf, written when that town was threatened by 
the Swedish army, recall his earliest experiences. 
While he was still a child, his parents migrated, 
first to Dtrecht and later to ^Amsterdam, where 
his father soon acquired a considerable business in 
the hosieiy trade, Vondel’s younger brother w^as 
thus enabled to obtain a good classical and legal 
education, but the poet entered his father’s 
business and was a self-educated man. As an 
exile from the south, he became early a member 
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of the Chamber of Rhetoric, ’t Wit Lavendel 
{White Lavender), to which most of the TJrabanters 
hi Amsterdam bolonurd; and his earliest plays 
and poems are \Mitteii in the style of the 
llGih'rqLcris and of the Bible plays which, under 
the iiidiionce of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, had taken the place of the inedimval moial- 
itxes. The poems show also, like some of Milton^s 
liist veises, traces# of an admiring study of the 
Fxenoh Piotestaiit poet Du Bartas. His wife took 
over the unmagement of the hosiery business, and 
Voiidel set himself to the task ot repairing the 
defects of his literary education. He took up the 
study of Latin, French, Italian, and ultimately 
Greek. Seneca and later Sophocles became his 
models in tragedy. Besides metrical veisions of 
Sophocles’ Electra and (Edipiis Bex, he made com- 
plete tianslations, at one time or another, in prose 
or verse of Viigil’s Eclogues, Georgies, and JEneicl, 
of OvkFs Metmiorphoses, and of Horace’s Odes 
and Epodes. But classical influence in Vondel 
never repressed tlie spontaneously lyrical insjiira- 
tion of iiis poetry or modified the passionately 
Christian temper of his mind. From first to last 
the poetry of Vondel has two great souices of 
inspiration— God and his native country ; and, 
whatever foim his ])oetiy may take, its master- 
quality is always lyrical — ardour and sweetness, 
feitihty and subtlety of thought, a music of verse 
which IS at every turn the full and resonant 
counterpart of the changing moods of his exalted 
mind. He wrote lew or no love poems. Only 
once or twice in liis long life does tlie current o"f 
his private feelings of 3 oy and sorrow rise to the 
surface in a lyric of joy or sorrow. His personal 
interests were merged in his passion for great 
causes, patiiotic and religious. 

The fiist conflict which evoked the full strength 
of VondeVs leligious feeling and poetic genius was 
the critical struggle bet\veen the Remonstrant 
Arnunians, supported by the magistrates and 
cultured circles, and the Calvinist Contra-Re- 
monstrants wuth the common people behind them, 
which ended with the Synod, of Dort and the 
execution of Oldenharne veldt. Vondel’s soul was 
moved to its depths, and about 1618 he attacked 
Prince Maurice and the preachers under the thin 
veil of a classical tragedy on the subject of 
Palamedes. He had to go into hiding and was 
fined for his boldness, Vondel found a more 
effective outlet for his feelings in a series of satires, 
begun about this time and continued at intervals 
throughout his life. The best of these, the fiery 
Geuse Vesper of SiecJcentroost, 

‘ Had hij Hollandt dun gedragea 
Onder Kijn harie/ 

and the Bommelpol van Samlwt, where the 
mutual amenities of the Calvinist clergy are 
portrayed under the figure of a roost full of 
gobbling, scratching, fighting cocks, are populai 
songs handled by a poet of genius. TJie Decrettmi 
Borrihile^ is an impassioned denunciation in 
Alexandrines of the doetiine which consigned 
infants to eternal perdition, Boskam and Mar- 
poen, in the same verse, are more quiet and 
argumentative expostulations against endless 
tiieological hatred and strife. Tlie Uitvaert van 
Apollo and SpeelstHjdt van Apollo m Pan, written 
when his Lmifer was driven from the stage, read 
like folk-songs into which a great poet has blown 
a music as winged and sweet as the ffymn of Pan 
by Slielley, None of VondeTs poems have pre^ 
served their popularity so entirely as the satires. 

It would be out of place to give here any full 
account of the secular poems which fiowetl from 
VondeFs pen hereafter till the end of his long life. 
A large number of them are political and 
o^'casional nieces, descriptive and lyrical in 


character, written to celebrate the sea-pov'er of 
Holland, the bnth of a prince to the House of 
Orange, the victoiies of Frederick Henry by land 
or of van Tiomp and de Ruijter by sen,, the 
building of a new 8tadthuis at xAm^terdam, the 
visits of royal peisous, the mariiages and deaths 
of his ti lends. He was the lauieate" of Amsterdam 
when that city was the heait of the Netherlands, 
and the Netherlands almost tlie heart of Europe, 
responsive to every movement from Swe<len to 
Spam, from England and France to Turkey, and 
looking out over the seas to the East and West 
Indies. Here we must confine ourselves to the 
history of his religious development and .some of 
the chief poems in which his devout and ardent 
feeling found expression, dramatic, didactic, and 
lyrical. 

2. Attractions of Roman CathoHcism.—The 
steps winch led Vondel into the Church of Rome 
have nowhere been cleaily indicated by himself, 
but they are not difficult to trace. As a ‘ Doopsge- 
zind ’ he had been brought up to reject the doctrine 
of predestination as formulated by the Calvinists.^ 
That movement had its ultimate source in the 
desire to find in the Reformation not so much a 
new creed as a new life, a closer personal and 
spiritual communion with God ; and for Vondel 
himself it is clear that Christianity was primarily 
a movement of the heart, a passionate love of God, 
a faith in God’s love to man as revealed in Christ. 
To him Calvin’s doctrine seemed an outrage on 
that faith and love. The bitter fanaticism of the 
Contra- Remonstrant preachers appeared equally 
hostile to the spirit of Christian love. Moieover, 
as a poet and lover of the culture of the Renais- 
sance, he ranged himself with the poets, dramatists, 
and men of learning, like Grotius, tlie object of 
his warmest admiration, who found their chief 
friends and patrons in the magistiates and middle 
class Avho were also the suppmters ot the Arnuiiian 
movement. In short his religious and artistic 
sympathies alike drew him to the side of the 
Remonstrants. But he had no sympathy with the 
somewhat Epicurean and sceptical spirit of some 
of the hunianibts, as Hooft, who took the same 
side. Religion was for him the first of interests. 
Further, within his own Baptist communion were 
difierences that disturbed him and doctrines 
enunciated to which he could not suhsciihe. In 
Antidot um teg en het Vergift dev Geestdrijvers 
(1626) he ranges himself against the supporters of 
the doctrine that the jirivate spirit is a source of 
inspiration and instruction equal or superior to the 
written Word. He does not go fuitlier in this 
poem. He does not ask whether the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture may be left to the individual 
enlightened by the Spirit. But events showed 
that this was the g^uestion on which his mind was 
busy, that he was in .seaich of an authority able to 
allay such storms of conflicting dogma as had 
swept over the Netherlands and brought to the 
seanbld one of the saviours of his country. The 
trend of VondeFs mind was diametrically opposed 
to that of Milton, who was a republican in politics, 
and became always more hostile to the recognition 
of any organized Church, any authoiitative inter- 
preter ot Scripture, any mediator between the 
Scriptures and the individual conscience and 
pason.2 An uncompromising adherent of author- 
ity in the State, Vondel could not rest till he 
found a centre of authority in religion. 

It was not till the autumn of 1641 that he took 
the final step, but in the interval he was busy with 
Church history and legend. In the Olyftach aen 
Gustaef Adolf (1632), an appeal for the safety of 
Cologne, he recalls, like Milton, how 

1 Bee arfc. AhabaH'ISM, XI. x (2). 

Bee art. Mtotow, vd, vhl. ]». 
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‘ The great Emathmn coiiqueior bid spare 
The licHLseof I'mdurus, 

but elaboiateb nioie hiily the logciid that 
Alexander the Great sjiaied Jerusalem at the 
intereeMfilon ut the higU-pnest. Like Milton also, 
Vondf}! was planuinu: m tiieso years a heioic poem, 
and tlie subject he selected was the conveision and 
vietoiios i)t Conslnntine He had icached the 
battle of A(|Uile]a when his wife died, and the 
poem was nevei completed nor any pait of it 
published. He tuiiieil to tiagedy, and piepared 
ioi the new Ainstenlam theatie a classical tiagedy 
on the legendary lustoiy of Amsteidam, Gi/shrecht 
van xiemstelj supjdying the details of liis plot fioiu 
the descrijition ot *t1ie desli notion of Troy in the 
second and third books of the Mneid. The best 
things in the jihiy aie the beautiful choruses on 
man led love and on the Massacie of the Innocents ; 
hut the sympathetic treatment of Eomaii Catliolic 
rites and beliefs thioughonfc the play wained his 
countrymen of the coming change which was 
consummated in the autumn of 1641. With the 
Gijsbt'ecJit, too, Voridel began a long series of 
dramas on Biblical subjects or saints’ legends, but 
including two patriotic jdays — De Batavische 
Gchroeders and the beautiful pastoral De Leeuwen- 
daalers, Vondel did what Milton in the same 
yeais would piobably have done had he not turned 
from poetry to political and leligious controversy. 
But Vondel had ready to his hand, what Milton 
would not have found in England, — a theatre to 
perform his religious plays. 

The relations of the Protestant Keformation and 
the drama were complex, and differed in different 
conn ti ies. ^ In general Protestantism was antagon- 
istic to the stage generally, on much the same 
grounds as the early Church, and especially to the 
realistic presentation of the gieat mysteries of the 
Christian faith in the miracle- and mysteiy-plays. 
But, on the obliei hand, the moralities lent them- 
selves to polemical ends, Piotestanfc as well as 
Roman Catholic; and the educational interest of 
the time found a useful instrument in dramas 
composed in Latin — c.y., the Jephthes and 
Baptihtes of Buchanan find the ilounsliing drama, 
Terentian and Sene can, on Scriptural subjects, of 
Germany, SwUzeihmd, and the Low Countries. 
From both of these sources weie descended the 
naive Biblical plays of the Chambers of Rhetoric, 
the kind of play with which Vondel liad begun. 
But the Eglantine, the most famous of the 
Amsterdam Chamheis, and its successor the 
Academy, founded by Costei, a minor dramatist, 
prcferreci secular plays, native faices, romantic 
plays of the English tyx^e, but without their poetry, 
and classical plays. The now Theatre which 
finally took the place of Coster’s Academy was 
oxiened with Vend el’s Gijshrecht, and it was hero 
that all his subsequent plfiys were piesented with 
elaborate and gorgeous staging and scenery. These 
plays differ from his earliest exxieriments simply 
in their more classical form, as that was unefer- 
stood, their closer resemblance to the Latin plays 
of Grotius. 

3 . Vondel and Milton.-— VondeFs genius was not 
flramatie, and his ardent piety still further limited 
his dramatic tiyatment of its themes. He was in- 
capable of letting his artistic genius so far get the 
upper hand of his didactic purpose as to create a 
great figure like Milton’s Satan. His favourite 
liero is the pious and submissive saint whose first 
yirtue is unquestioning obedience to the will of 
God m revealed by God’s priest. The result is 
sometimes even painful, as in' De Gebroeders^ a 
play on the subject of the expiatory murder of 
haul’s sons, in wliich David’s i>iety is shown by his 
becoming acceasory to a crime at the bidding of a 
1 fiee nrk Pr&ma (Introductory), § 5 . , 


pious and politic liiL'li-piie>(. VondeFs temper is 
more alti actively expressed in plays wdiose hero is 
some young saint ot puie mikI jirilent piety, like 
Jo'^eph 111 the two }days with which he lollowed up 
his tianshitioii of Giotius’s drama on the subject 
ol Joseph’s temptation, Jo'^eph tn Dothan and 
Joseph in Egypten, or again in the beautiful 
cliaiacter oi Jophtba’s daughter in Jephtha, The 
most famous of all liis plays, the Lucifer, ivill not 
hear comparison dramatically with the gieat o|ien- 
ing books of Paradise Lost! Vondel gives as the 
motive foi the rebellion of Lucifer the announce- 
ment that Christ will take on Him tlie natuie of 
man and thereby raise humanity to a higher level 
than the angels, fullownn^ the tiadition that the 
Incarnation was independent of the Fall. With 
Ins eye upon the Rebellion in England, to wdiich 
he was x>assionately hostile, he piesented the 
revolt moie in the form ot a mutiny among the 
angels, in which Lucifer allows luniself to be 
Xuished to the front, concealing his deepei ambi- 
tions under a veil of zeal for the rights and xirivi- 
leges of liis order — a Crornivell, m slioi t, as royalist 
sentiment interpreted Cromwell’s policy and 
career. For Milton also disobedience to the abso- 
lute and unconditioning wall of God is Satan’s 
crime, but there ivas in Milton the temper that 
rebels, and he was on Cromwell’s side, and the 
apologist of regicide. His feelings and imagina- 
tion got the better of his theology and gave us tiie 
great dramatic and human figure of Satan as he is 
presented to us in the opening books. VondeFs 
strength did not show itself in dramatic creation, 
nor, any more than Milton’s, in philosophical or 
mystical interpretation of the inexplicable episode ; 
bub in descriptive and lyrical poetry-— the opening 
jiicture of Eden, the final conflict ot angels in the 
air, a great naval battle as between angelic van 
Tronijis and diabolic Blakes, and the choial odes — 
e.g,, that on God wdiich closes the first act : 

* Wie 18 hefe die zoo hoogh gezeteu, 

Zoo diep in ’t grondelooze licht.' 

All VondeFs plays show the same weakness in the 
portrayal of heroic and dramatic characters, the 
same descriptive and lyrical qualities. Such a 
pious and coniidete acceptance of the Christian 
view of life as VondeFs leaves little room for 
tragedy such as that of the Gieeks or Shakespeare ; 
foi it eliminates those conceptions of fate and 
chance and the enigma of human life of which 
such tragedy is an expiession. 

4 . Teaching’ of the plays. — The fceacinng of the 
])lays is in general simply Christian and Biblical ; 
only latently is it speciiically Roman Catholic, as 
in Jephthd, where Vondel makes Jephtha’s sm his 
stubborn reliance on his own conscience rather 
than on the aiiblioixfcy of the priest whom he con- 
sults. Vondel’s more purely Roman Catholic 
sentiments found expression m Ipdeo-didactic 
poems such as the der Heilige Maeghden 

(1642), saints’ letters modelled on the lUromU of 
Ovid ; the AUmr-geheimenissen (1645), an impas- 
sioned didactic on the sacrament of the Mass, the 
Sciipturai and ecclesiastical authority for the 
Roman Catholic view of tlio mystery, the worship 
of the Host, and the rites with which that worship 
is invested ; D& Eeerlijchlmt der Kerehe (1663) on 
the glory of the Church ; and the BespiegeUng van 
Godi en Godtsdienst {1662} on the attributes of 
God. 

More interesting than these to the roa<lei of 
to-day, especially the non. Catholic reatlor, arc 
those poems in •which Vondel pours forth, with no 
didactic purpose, his personal feelings in strains 
which reveal -what a fullness of happiness the 
, devotional richness of the Roman Catholic Church 
brought to him as to the English poet Craahaw. 
De ^(mingMyehe Harp, a brimming river of song 
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in praise of David’s Psalms, the Opdraeght am De 
H&ilighe Maeght^ prefixed to the Brieve^i men- 
tioned above, a white (lame of adoiation, are good 
examples ; but peihaps most touching of all are the 
shortei, simpler lyrics evoked by the death of his 
wife, his little son ‘ Constantijntje ’t zalig kijntie,’ 
his daughter, and his granddaughter. The 
Uitvaert van myn Dochterhen, written in 1633, is 
an unrelieved ciy^f sorrow, simple hut perfect in 
foim. The corresponding JJitvaert van Maria van 
den Vondel (1668) is a hymn of resignation to God’s 
will tliat hardly breathes icgiet. 

* When this our eaiLhly life hath ended 
Begins an endless life above, 

A life of God and angels tended, 

His gift to those that earn His love. 

What from that Unity is severed 
Must here in weary exile roam, 

On earth no resting-place discoAer, 

In Ilcaien her fatheiland and home 

Her dying breath went out to God 
Whither all hearts must turn at last, 

The goal, the rest, the perfect portion , 

And in that piayer all sorrow passed.’ 

The resignation which snch poems breathe was 
displayed by Vondel in the heroic dose of his life 
when the aged poet sacrificed his 'whole fortune to 
redeem the debts of a worthless son and spent ten 
years of his life in the service of his native city as 
an ofiieial in the public pawnshop — a very Dutch 
pound for Pegasus. He died iii 1679 at the age of 
ninety-two. 

5 . Place as a religious poet. — The personal 
note of the last poems cited is even historically 
the most important; for the significance of such 
poets as Crashaw and Vondel, emphasized by the 
supreme place which the latter holds among the 
poets of a country which had been in the vanguaid 
of the lieformation, is that it leveals the import- 
ance of the Counter -Reformation, where it was 
that the Protestant movement had miscairied, had 
ended, not as its leaders anticipated, in a victory 
of ChiibPs Church over Antichrist, but in a definite 
lending of the seamless garment, a division leav- 
ing tiuth and untruth, good and evil, on either 
side. In its eager quest of a purer and more 
Scriptural creed and simpler worship, its impatient 
desire to root out the tares of * human ’ traditions 
and ceremonies, Protestantism had outrun the 
human hearf, had ignored the depth and power of 
the instincts of which those beliefs and rites were 
the expression. The idea of a united Christian 
Church speaking with authority ; the significance 
of the sacraments, above ail of Hie Eucharist — the 
‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood ’ ; the devo- 
tion to the }>eitedn of Christ and its overflow’’ in the 
cult of the Viigin and saints — there were in Pro- 
testant countries and churches of all denomina- 
tions hearts to which these things had only to he 
presented to make immediate and irresistible 
appeal. Borne of the most Interesting movements 
in Protestantism since the 17tli cent, have repre- 
sented the effort of individuals to recover these 
sources of devotion without saerifieing Protestant 
loyalty to Scriptural and Iiistorkal truth j and 
there 'have been corrosponding movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church ro secure a higher level 
of Scriptural and historical truth without any sacri- 
fice of traditional devotion. Vondel is not a poet 
of the calibre of Dante or Milton ; there is nothing 
striking and original in the content of his thought ; 
hut a poetry so resonant and harmonious, uttering 
with perfect sincerity the passionate ardours ancl 
exultations of a great Christian soul— a Roman 
Catholic poet in a Protestant country— can never 
be without significance for the student of religious 
thought and feeling in Western Europe since the 
Reformation^ 


For the student of the drama too there is an in- 
terest, coiresponding to that of the leligious drama 
of Calderon, m this last survival in a Protestant 
countiy of the drama of the Middle Ages. 

*The Spanish drama,’ says a recent writer, Mike the Greek 
but unlike the English, had not cut itself adiift from its 
religious origins, and so remained a far more truly national 
institution than the English drama ever became after the 
Reformation 

Vondel’s drama is throughout religious and 

atriotic. If it is not completely national, it is 

eeause the religious spiiit "whicli it expresses is 
not that of the great body of the Dutch people 
and because it does not do full justice, as 
Shakespeare’s did, to the secular mteiests of the 
nation as these had taken shape and_ coloui under 
the quickening influence of the Renaissance. 

LiTJmiTURB —The most complete bibliography, up to date, 
IS J. H. W. Ungei, Cataloqiie of WriUnrjs, etc , by J. mn den 
Vondel^ Amsterdam, 1907, Bibhogreuphie van Vondels Werlen, 
do. L 8 S 8 . See also G. Kalff, Geschtedenis der NederUmdsche 
Letterktinde, Groningen, 1906'-12, iv, 383-336. The best ed. of 
Vondel’s works is that of J van Lennep, in 25 voh., Leyden, 
18SS-94 ; Geeraardt Brandt, Leven van Vondel, Amsterdam, 
1682, ed Eelco Veiwijs, 1866, is the classical biography. A 
complete list of Vondel’s dramas, not including translations, in 
order of pioduotion is Het Pa^cha (1612), Palamedes (1625), 
Sierusalem verwoest (1629), Gijsb)echt van Aemstel (1637), 
Maeghden (1639), Be GehroeaersO-Q^ff), Joseph in Dothan (LdiO), 
Joseph %n Egypten (1640), Pieter en Pauwels (1641), Maria 
Stuart (1646), De heeimendaalei s (1647), Lucif er (1654), Sal- 
moneus (1657), JepAtlift (1659), Konmg David in balling schap 
(1660), Koning David aerstelt (1660), Samson (1660), Adonia^ 
(1661), De Batavische Gebroeders {IQQZ), Faeton(l6Gd), Ada7n in 
ballingschap (1664), Zunchin (1667), J^oah (1667). Joannes de 
Boetgezaat (1662) is a short didactic epic suggested in part by 
G. B. Marino’s La Sir age degh Innoeenti. Foi the religious 
drama of the Reformation see art Drama (Inti oductoi y), § 3 , 
C. H Herfotd, Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the 16th CeUrtury, Cambridge, 1886; and W. Creizenach, 
Gesch. des neueren Diamas^ Halle, 1893-1909, vol. 11 . bk. i. and 
elsewhere. Note also G. Edraunson, Milton and Vondel, 
London, 1885; H. J. C. Grieisoa, The Pnst Half of thf^ 
Seventeenth Century (m * Periods of European Literature ' ser ), 
Edinburgh, 1906, p 193; and Kalff, op, cit . , Vondel* s Lucifer, 
tr. T^. 0. Van Noppen, Ne\v York, 1898. 

H. J. C. Grierson. 

VOODOO. — Voodoo is devil-worship and fetish- 
ism brought from the Gold Coast of Africa by 
negro captives^ to the United States and West 
Indies. Its chief sacrifice is a girl child, referred 
to by the initiates as ‘the goat without horns.’ 
When a child is not available, a white kid takes 
its place. Excepting at the great semi-aimnai 
festival when the ‘goat’ is drugged, killed, and 
eaten, black dogs, cocks, and hens are ciuelly 
sacrificed by being slashed so that their bowels fall 
out. There is a regular priesthood to intimidate 
and rob the devotees, These sometimes have the 
nume paprtloi ajid mamaloi, more frequently popjoy 
and mammif, used as a prefix to their given names. 
The head of the circle or association of priests and 
priestesses has the title of ‘king’; 0 . 0 ., King 
Alexander was long the head of the cult in the 
south-western states. The entrance into the priest- 
hood is won hy many and ditfieult tests. The 
aspirant (man or woman) must endure hunger, 
thirst, extreme boat and cold; must go sleepless, 
unless commanded to have the dream -tormented 
sleep induced by drugs ; must eat offal and drink 
the ooze of garbage. While enduring this, he 
must keep a calm mind and strong will, and 
memorize the power of various poisons, from rattle- 
snake venom, stramonium, and water-hemlock to 
putrid liver and earth from under carrion. Also 
lie must acquaint himself with the properties of 
healing herbs, such as red clover for cancer, dock 
for liver trouble, boneset for fever, etc. He must 
learn to make luck-balls, tricken-bags, hands-of- 
love, fingers-of-death, and other fetishes, and lay 
up in his memory the incantations which he must 
mumble as lie ivorks and the number of times he 
must repeat them, for numbers are very important 
1 John Egtinton, Anglo JrlsTi Essays, 1917, p. 59. 
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in his magic. ^ He must, above all else, concen- 
trate his will, so that, by the time he is considered 
a hnislied pioduct of Ins fcchool, he is a hypnotist 
of powei. When he has satisfied his teachers as 
to his acquiicments, he is set to lead a seasons 
dances, these being fire-, snake-, and moon- dances. 
The fire-dance is the most important, and is called 
‘ the dance of the Old Master ' (meaning the devil). 
It is gi^^en at mid-summer and mid-winter in a 
lonely field or lavine, aiouiid a great fire of wood 
and tai . At a little distance is a sort of altar at 
which the ‘goat without horns’ is saciificed. It 
has already been stupefied with some sort of 
narcotic. Each dancer gets a quivering fragment, 
and then hops and whiiis and howls more franti- 
cally than ever, Tt is only justice to say that the 
priests swear that no child has been killed foi a 
dance for fifty years. The moon-dances are the 
same unregulated caperings, indulged in when the 
moon is full. The peifoririers stait in a ciicle, 
clasping hands. At a signal horn the leader, all 
start running round a big stone which is set in 
their midst, land, soon breaking away from one 
another, begin to caper and howl and yelp compli- 
ments to the moon, such as ‘Pretty moon! Old 
Master’s moon ! Ho-ho I I love you, pretty moon ’ 
The snake-dances are given by the owners of 
snakes at any time. The reptiles are brought out 
in their baskets and set down uncovered in the 
midst of a dancing circle. Thej^ are expected to 
be torpid, but occasionally one tries to escape and, 
being trodden on, bites a naked foot, but no 
serious consequences follow if the dancer xs not too 
maddened to apply an embrocation of snakeweed 
{liatru scariosa), which is kept in readiness. 

It is not really necessary for a voodoo to have 
great knowledge of poisons, for such is the jiower 
of suggestion on the ignorant and suj)er&titiou& 
that, if a negro imagines that he has been ‘ hoo- 
dooed,’ ‘witched,’ or ‘cnnjeied,’ he pines away 
and dies, unless some one can be found whom he 
considers a voodoo of greater powers, to minister 
to his mind diseased and root out death-compelling 
terrors by the tricks and baubles of his nefarious 
profession. Few white jieople lealize the menace 
of voodoo due to its absolute power over a certain 
class of minds. Mary A. Owen. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Greek).— i. Definition 
and terms. — The votive ofieiing may he defined as 
a permanent memorial dedicated oi free will to a 
supernatural being. It thus differs from the sacri- 
fice (g'.r.), which is not permanent, and from the 
tax, which is not given of free will. Tithes and 
fiistfruits are properly not included, since they aie 
neither; yet they must be considered, since a 
votive ofiering may be given in consequence of 
them. 

The custom may safely he assumed for the whole 
history of worship on Greek soil. In the most 
ancient sanctuaries, such as those of Crete, Argos, 
Olympia, Sparta, Ephesus, these offerings are found 
in every stratum down to the earliest. At least 
small vessels that once held some kind of perishable 
offering are found in large numbers everywhere, 
and these also in the beehive tombs extend the 
practice to ancestor- worship. Such vessels, how- 
ever, may be there by accident, simply because the 
sacrifice could not be presented without them ; 
and the argument must he based on more significant 
things— human-like figures or animals which meet 
us in the sanctuaries just named. These are of 
course not the only offerings that may be assumed 
for the early age ; other kinds that are found later 
may well have been found there, but, when the 

i Tea is so unlucky that it must never he said, four is the 
luckiest, and four lames four times four is the devifs own 
number. 
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material was less lasting 01 more precious than 
clay, they had less chance of escaping destiuction 
01 theft. The custom seems, however, to have 
been extended and systematized in the time 
between Homer and Hesiod. In Homer the foi- 
mnla vanes . we have no special word for act or 
thing {dyaX/xay avdxj^aL, Kpcfidcrai^ and deivoLt^ StD/ia and 
5i5(5i/at being used of other things as well) ; but in 
Hesiod we first meet with the technical dvaOeivaL, 
and inscriptions of about the same age have 'iOrfKev^ 
dpeOrjicev, ^a-ri^crevj and laaro Shoitly aftei this the 
terms used foi the votive offeimg become geneially 
fixed : dvarl6r}fic and, as its passive, with 

the noun dvdOrifia {dvddepLa, dudef^La, (iFTruia), being 
used to distinguish such things Irom gifts to human 
beings {owpov, Siddpai). These teims remained until 
in the 4th cent, and later they lose their force. 
These changes probably coirespond to psychological 
changes,^ the otleimg being consideied' at hrst as 
a giit to the god, then as a gift fiom the giver, 
and finally the religious feeling being swallowed 
uj) m self-glorification. The slultiiig centie of 
gravity changes the character of the gift, and at 
last robs it of its value. 

2 . Occasion. — The offerings might be given on 
any occasion, customary or special, public and 
private; but, wliether state or person was the 
giver, the principle lemamed the same. Our 
classification thei efoi e is only made for convenience. 

{a) Qmtomary. — There aie many recoids of 
cusLomaiy olfeiings at the recurrent feasts. Such 
are the dedication of a TreTrXo? to Athene every foui 
years at the Great Panathensea, and a TreVXos to 
Hera at Olympia every four yeais, and a to 
Apollo at Amyclai ; - Aleman’s Partheneion seems 
to desciibe a similar gift to Aitemis Orthia at 
Sparta.® We know that many other ancient 
images were clothed,'^ and it is not unieasonable 
to suppose that these customs did not stand alone. 
The periodical washing and dressing of images is 
common in the East, and its^ ancient character is 
obvious. Hecuba indeed gives a fine robe to 
Athene,^ but the records of the public and 
customary dedications do not go beyond the 6th 
century. A d^uipLa sent to an oracle carried with 
it votive ofiferings as well as sacrifice. Hyperides 
describes how one of them dressed and deeoiated 
the statue of Dione at Dodona,^ and an oracle fiom 
the same place demanded sacrihee with the gift of 
a bronze table for the gift that the Athenian people 
had sent ^ Other records show a silver as 

the customary gift of a Oeuipta ; we find them year 
after year at Brancliidse, where fourteen cities 
dedicate in one year,^ and at Delos.^ So the 
Athenian colonies sometimes sent gifts to the gieat 
feasts of Athens.^® It is reasonalde to assume (hai 
the practice was customary at public feasts. 

The private worshipper who took part in a 
festival was certainly expected to offer something. 
There are occasional allusions to tliis ; but Ifc may 
be safely inferred from the preservation of thou- 
sands of little saucers of the same shape and make, 
and of anthropomorphic figures of certain types. 
These are found in most ancient shrines in regular 
series fiom the earliest strata ; and, whatever they 
meant, we may assume them to have been sold by 
the iiriest to visitors for the purpose of dedication 
The worshipper may very likely have taken the 

I See Piepera, Qumtfonm Anathematicm, p. 20. 

3 paus V xvL, vr. xxiv. 10, 111 . xvx. 2. 

8 T. Bergk, PoetcG J^yrici QmoU Leipzig', 1878, Aleman, 28 ; 
H. W. Smyth, Po&ts, London, 1800, p. 0 

4 Rouse, Greeb Votim Oj^crings^ p. 275. 

8 It. V. S7, VI. 301. Hyp. Muxen. 36. 

7 Bern, 53L 8 Rouae, p. 278. 

9 ncu Vi. 29if., 144, XIV. 408, xv. 126. 

CIA 380, 840 (6th cent.} 

II the Andaman inscription, II. OolHtz, Bmmnlung iley 
grUsh. h%alekt'’IiriAehfift&iii iv. [Gottingen, 1899] 4089, 81, and 
at B6%»hi. 
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opportunity then to present some special petition ; 
so that it is inipossihle to he certain of the occa,sion 
for any one. 

But there aie a hugenumbei of objects, common 
in tlie Archaic peiiod and later, that can best be 
explained as memorials of the act of worship 
Such are the well-known statue of Khoinhus at 
Athens, bearing a calf over his shoulders, just as 
the modern Greeic does still on Good Friday.^ 
Thei e are several similar figures known ; and large 
numbeis of little clay figures cairy some ofteimg, 
often representing a iamb or pig, cock, dove, oi 
other hird, fruit, flower, or garland, which have 
been found in Athens, Calaurea, Corey i a, Crete, 
Cyprus, Dodona, Ephesus, Naucratis, Spaita, 
Tegea, Thebes. Others, again, are grouped in a 
ring-dance, and there are single figures who bear 
pipes or har]> or play upon some musical instru- 
ment, who carry in the hand a bowl or jug or 
lustral spray or a jar of water on the head, who 
clap the hands or uplift them in the attitude of 
worship. A peculiar variety are the figures of 
Artemis found in Corcyra; the goddess stands 
facing, and a votary is seen in the act of dancing 
before her. ^ O thers are depicted in i itual costume, 
and may be piiests or priestesses. The most re- 
markable of these are those discovered in Crete 
and Ephesus. In a shrine at Cnossos were found 
figures elaborately painted, representing a female 
in ceremonial dress, holding and girt with snakes ; 
similar^ figures, less elaborate, at Palaikastro and 
Gourmies ; ® at Ephesus, perhaps pi iestesses, and 
probably the eunuch priest. ^ Relief-carvmg leached 
its perfection in the 5th cent. ; and then and later 
the sacrifice, the libation, and the feast are com- 
memorated ill reliefs. The worshipper may dedicate 
the clothes actually worn in doing the rite j even 
models of them have been found made in porcelain,® 

(if) Occasional. — Here fall the great majority. 
State or person may return thanks thus for victory 
in war or deliverance from peril ; and the person 
often marks by an offering the date of some event 
such as mai riage and retirement from active life. 
Any supposed wrath of a deity may be met with 
a propitiatory ofieiing, and the sin of the human 
being thus expiated. 

3. Motive.— -The motive may he thanksgiving, 
prayei’, or piopitiation, chiefly the two former. 
Help or deliverance from peril and success in some 
undertaking are the commonest occasions of tlie 
act. With a prayer the votive offering was some- 
times given in anticipation, to keep the god in 
mind of the prayer ; if we may draw a deduction 
from the customs of modern Greece, this would be 
common in cases of sickness. The crew of Odysseus, 
intending to steal the oxen of tlie sim, vow to 
build him a temple if they return to Ithaca ; ^ and 
Cioesiis appeased with rich gifts the oracles of 
Apollo and Amphiaraus, which had gne.ssecl his 
riddle and were angry with him for his unbelief.'? 
For unbelief a worshipper at Epidaurus was ordered 
to offer a silver pig,® and other indications exist 
that small offerings were made for a breach of 
etiquette.® Fixed fines or confiscations differ from 
these in being compulsory, For bloodguilt pro- 
pitiation was not uncommon. Temples are recorded 
as being built for this cause ^ and after the murder 
of Pausanias the Delphic oracle commanded that 


1 eZA iv. 1 . My 2B5 ; Rouse, p. 2Bif £. ; DSA viii. flQOl-OE} 06, 
fig 65, 

2 JBGH %y. pi. vii. 

s MA ix. £1902-03] 75 ff., figa, 5d, 56 ; x. [1903-04] 217, Some 
are called the goddess aud some the votary ; but there is no 
reason why they should not all be votaries. 

Hogarth, MlfXimvations at SpJiesm: the Arehctie 
3 vole , London, 1908, p2. xxi. 2* xxiv. 7. II. 

6 Bouse, p. S70 ; MM ix. £1904-05] 81. 

0 Od. xn. m. 7 Herod, i. 60-.52, 

8 Cute Xnscr. of Jl^pidauraSy 59. 39. 

9 Bouse, p. m t 10 Tb. p. SiSf, ^ 


ids statue be dedicated in tlie Brazen House, 
whence he was dragged forth to die.^ The nine 
archons at Athens swoie to dedicate a golden statue 
{dpdpLas) if they should break the laws.-^ One in- 
scuption mentions as the motive of dedication 
‘ fear of tlie wratli of tlie twin Tmdarids.^® 

4. Classification. — A certain number of the 
worshipper’s gifts are of direct use in the god’s 
service. Such are temiiles or sluines and the 
articles used in them. Temples dedicated on a 
special occasion aie recorded in legend and in 
iustory. Danaus erects a temple to Apollo in 
Argos, in memory of an omen which encouraged 
him in seizing the kingdom ; Heracles and 
Theseus do the like. Tlie temple of Apollo at 
Bassie commemorates the deliverance of a city 
from pestilence, and that of Hera in Sparta de- 
liverance from flood.® The murder of a tyrant 
was expiated by the temple of Artemis at Tegea.® 
A colonnade is bmlt in some religious precinct 
with the spoils of war, as that of the Athenians 
at Delphi;? so with certain of the Treavsuries at 
Delphi.® Paits of a temple might be specified, as 
the pillars of that in Ephesus dedicated by Croesus 
this becomes very common in late times, when it 
often means no more than that some official paid 
for repairs or even arianged for them. Altars are 
a common dedication, especially late, some being 
j apparently memoiials of a ritual act,^® Garments 
I for the idol liave already been mentioned. Many 
articles of intrinsic value, such as ornaments or 
coins, may have been given as valuables; but 
these are generally apx3ropriate to the occasion, as 
we shall see. 

Another class consists of what may properly be 
called aydXfJLOLTay oU dydXkerai 0 Seas* Tfie dKpo6ivia> 
or choice pieces, are given from spoils of war— as 
the throne of Xerxes, the manger of Mardonios,^^ 
statues from the temples of a conqueied foe.^® So 
also any raiity— the stone swallowed by Cronus, 
the sceptre of Hephaistos, Daedalus’s wings, 
mammoth bones. 

But in the great niajoiity of things dedicated, 
even if they have material value, the ideal value 
predominates : they are in fact appropriate to the 
occasion. We may classify these : (a) image of 
the deity, (&) the act or process blessed by the 
deity, (c) the winnings, (d) the tool or means. 

(a) Image of the deity. — In all the great shrines 
large numbers of clay figures are found that must 
represent the deity. These are sometimes not 
dinerentiaiecl ? the same seated type does duty 
for Athene in Athens or Demeter in Tegea. 

! Others have attributes, as Artemis with a fawn 
I or other animal, Athene armed cap-h-pie, Zeus 
! with the thunderbolt. Probably the small figures 
; reproduced the general aspect of the cult-image ; 

' anyhow it is impossible to say that the attributes 
suited the occasion. The naked male figures 
found in Boeotia, in the shrine of Apollo Ptoan, 
and many other jdaees, weie xirobably meant for 
the god ; and so also the Kopai of Athens and 
Delos w’ere probably meant for the goddess.^® 
Some in each class are dedicated as a tithe or 
firstfruit ; and the armed bronze Athene de- 
dicated by a baker- woman shows that there need 
be no connexion of the type and the occasion. 

2 Pans, ni, xvii, 7, 9. 53 Arist. ConsL Ath. 7. 

3 IQ A 62a;. 1 Pans. ii. xix. 3. 

5 vni, xli. 7, MI. xviii 8. c Ib. vm. xlvii. 6. 

7 Ib X. xi. 6. 8 Th. X. xi. 6. 

9 Herod, i, 92 ; MHt. Mn$. Excavations at EpImuSy 1 . 294. 

10 Rouse, p. S54. 11 Herod, ix. 20-24, 70, viii. 121. 

13 Pau3 vm. xlvi. 3, v. xxv. 5 ; Bouse, p. 117. 

13 Paus X. xxiv. 6, IX. xL 11 ; Justm, Pamnet. 34 ; Pans. vm. 
xxxiu 5. 

14 Bouse, p. 307 ; those inscrihed are dedicated to Apollo. 

15 Ih, p, 306. 

'^^Amer, Journ. of Arch.y «ew ser*, ii 50; GA iv, i S73. 
9, p, 179. 

17 Cat. Aerop. Mus. MronzeSy 260 ; JUE xiii £1893] 124. 
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Pei haps the liguie of the nursing mother may be 
a goddess in hei beneficent aspect ; but these 
seem moie likely to lepresent the devotee. Latei, 
the god’s benevolent activity is represented in a 
series of reliefs, which show Asklepios and his 
attendants curing the sick.^ With less confidence, 
the same may be held for a few other classes of 
reliefs. These begin late in the 5th centuiy. 

(b) Act or process blessed by the The earlier 

examples are simpler in conception. We would 
include here the warrior armed, a type that goes 
back to the 7th cent, at least, sailors rowing their 
galley, the victor in his car with Victory diiving, 
the jockey on his courser, the athlete^ with his 
pioper attributes or in proper jiose, the hunter 
with his game, the dairy-farmei milking his cow, 
perhaps the peasant in hat and cloak.® Here also 
we would place the common statuettes of the 
nursing mother and the vaiious scenes of child- 
birth, which aie becoming more common with the 
progress of excavation.^ These must sometimes 
repiesent the devotee, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they always do, in the absence of 
diiect proof that they represent the deity. A 
more summary representation is a bronze stone- 
ram from the Athenian acropolis, inscribed so as 
to leave no doubt as to its meaning : r^v dKdav 
(^zd'^elav) ye rdOcvalai dv^OrjKev.^ This may give 
the key to interpret other figures of rams, bSls, 
and horses, which are found everywhere.® A 
complete scene of animal life is not uncommon : 
brood-mare suckling a foal, stag attacked by 
hounds, or the hound alone, hawk gripping hare.*^ 
There are vast numbers of other animals, which 
more probably belong to the next class. In many 
cases the figure may he a simple reminder of a 
tale to which the key is lost, like the figure of an 
ass that prevented a surprise by his bray,® or that 
of a frog which directeci a traveller to a spring.^ 
An early series of painted tablets found at Coiinth 
depicts every stage of the staple industry of the 
place, pottery-making, together with hunting and 
farming and vine-dressing ; later, athletic contests 
were often commemorated by a relief.^® 

We may perhaps add the rather rare instance 
of a workman dedicating his first or chief piece of 
work, or a model of it. The most definite instance 
of the * masterpiece ’ is Lycinus’s pot, inscribed, 
Av/df'os duid^iKcv '^A&Tji^dtac rd wplarov ijpydcrro. 
Mandrocles, who could not place his bridge over 
the Hellespont in the temple of Hera, placed a 
picture of it instead. A summary memorial of 
healing was often a model of the part affected. 
These have now been discovered in very ancient 
dex>osits of Crete and Ephesus ; hitherto they have 
been very common from the 4tli cent. B.O. to 
our own day, and hardly known before.^^ In 


Ephesus was also a real human tooth, bound 
with gold wile (ior hanging?).^ Things outworn 
may be regaided as similar memorials of the act 
blessed. There is little record of this in eaily 
days: the eailiest is an epigram of Simonides,^ 
hut there is enough to show that the thing might 
be. Later, its sentiment won favour for it, and 
it became conmion. So the lame man dedicates 
his crutch or the sick man his bandage; chil- 
dren dedicate their toys at puberty ; and clothes 
worn in time of peril are dedicated by the sm- 
vivois. 

(c) The loinnings. — The oldest and most im- 
portant group of these are the spoils of war, whicli 
are found everywhere, dedicated to practically 
all gods, from the earliest times to far into 
the Christian era. The trophy itself is a war- 
dedication ,* and the warrior made his gift to the 
god whom he believed to have helped him, Le. 
usually to the patron of his own city or tiibe. It 
is rather mean to dedicate a small model of s^joiIb, 
but it seems to have been done. In Olympia, 
Delos, Lusi, and Crete have been found useless or 
miniature models of shields, helmets, loinguarcls, 
cuirasses, and knives, besides others, such as axes, 
which may be memorials of war.® So with the 
athletic prize : from Hesiod’s tripod in the 8th 
cent.^ to the piize tripods at Athens and the 
Triopia, stlcngis, vase, or crown here or there, and 
the iron sickle at Sparta,® there is plenty of 
evidence of the custom. Models in gold of corn- 
sheaves, silphium, olives, or vine doubtless display 
thanks for a good harvest; and perhaps some of 
the numerous animal models, which include every 
domestic kind and most game, are due to the 
hunter’s gratitude.® 

[d] The tool or means, — Sometimes the soldier 
dedicated the arms or weapons used in battle; 
sometimes the athlete dedicated his chariot or 
his quoit or leaping-weight. Later, we have 
models of sickles, wine-presses, and the like re- 
corded in literature. There is not much evidence 
of this, but there is enough to show that the thing 
was done.*^ 

It should be noted that, wherever the wor- 
shipper’s figure appears, he is depicted as engaged 
in some significant act. His portrait, as such, is 
never dedicated by himself. The human being 
never appears except when something of the ideal 
is impliea. There are some apparent exceptions ; 
but in Greece they are only apparent, and, if not 
apparent, they are not Greek. Later, beginning 
in the 4th cent., all this changed ; and tlie honorific 
statue came in just when the votive offering 
became a means of self-glorification. The old 
spirit hardly survived except in cases of dedica- 
tions for relief from sickness and peril. 


1 Bouse, p. 217 £E. 

2 The athletes at Olympia appear to differ somewhat, as the 
right to erect a statue was an honour. 

3 Bouse, p. 8611; Ath&msQhe, Mittheihingen, xxx. [1905] 
65 ff., pi. IV. ; BCE xxvii. [1903] 300, pi. viii ; xxviii. 1904, p. 201, 
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6 Cat. Aorop. Mus. BromeS) 627. 

fi Rouse, p. 75 ff. 7 Ik p. 76 ; Hogarth, p. 146. 
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Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 644. 1 

Chinese iK. F. Johnston), p. 646. I 

Christian (A. J. Ureeve), p 649. 

Greek and Roman (A. C, Pearson), p 652. 

ft 

VOWS (Buddhist). — i. Vows at ordination.-— 
The primitive and most fundamental form of 
taking vows in Buddhism consisted in expressing 
one’s confession of faith on the occasion of ordina- 
tion {ajjcisampada). The words uttered at oi dina- 
tion helore the master of the ceremony were the 
regulai foimula {kamma-vdcha) of talcing refuge 
m the Buddha, in the Dharrna, and m the Sangha, 
repeated three times as a rule.^ This profession 
of faith was associated with other professions — of 
personal purity, of the determination to practise 
all the precepts and lules of conduct ordained by 
the Buddha — for the newly ordained was, after 
the regular profession, instructed in the rules of 
discipline, and theiein was implied the vow to 
observe the rules. The procedure and methods of 
the ceremony differed among the schools of Bud- 
dhism, and various doctrines developed as to the 
efficacy of the ceremony, its influence upon tlie 
life of the oidained, its relationship Avith the other 
branches of Buddhist training, etc.^ The more 
impoitant aspect in the development of the 
practice and doctrine was the Mahayana con- 
ception of vow-taking, %.e, its significance in the 
ethics of the hodhisattva. 

2. The vow of a bodhisattva. — As is seen in 

the art. PRAYEE (Buddhist), prayer in Buddhism 
amounted to taking the vow to perfect oneself on 
the way to hodhi and thereby to save others. It 
takes, as a rule, the form of vows {pranidhana or 
pramdhi) taken by a hodhisattva (or any other 
Buddhist) befoie a master Buddha, who gives 
assurance {vydtrtrana) that the vow-taker shall 
finally attain full Buddhahood ; the task of the 
vow-taker is then to dedicate all his good qualities 
and meritorious deeds for the lealization of his 
high purpose. The specific methods and points 
in the acts of dedication {parindmand) are copied 
from the special vows attributed to the Buddhas 
and hodhisattvas of the past, recorded in various 
texts. As a specimen we cite here a passage from 
the * {Saddharma-pttndarVc.a) where Buddha 

Sakyainuni tells his all-saving power : 

‘ There shall never he any being-, 

Who, havuig heard the truth of Buddha, shall nob attain Eud- 
dhahood ; 

For the vow taken by all the Buddhas is this 

“Let me lead them to Bodhi, by accomplishing- (my ivoiks) ” 

Throughout future days Buddhas will expound 

Many billions of the threads of truth ; 

They shall reveal this unique road (elsa-ydna) 

And preach thereby the truth for the Tath^gataship ’ 3 

The ‘ unique road ’ is explained as working out 
in life the stability of truth, the continuity of 
existence Being is one throughout all existences, 
and therefore the ardent intention expressed in a 
bodhisattva^s vow and his work of salvation can 
induce other beings to the same zeal and life, 
while the assurance given by his predecessor not 
only encourages him in the work of salvation but 
has a mysterious, or metaphysical, efficacy to help 
him in the progress of hodhi^ 

3, The communiosi of the vow-takers. — The 
vows are destined to be fulfilled not only by means 
of earnest intention and ardent work on the part 

1 See Sm xiii. [1881] 116, etc. \ JKASy 1876, pp. 1-10. 

2 gee, e rf,, MaMvaMUt ed. E. Senarfc, Paris, 1882, i. 2 j S£M 
xxxvi. [1804] 261-258. 

3 SBM xxi, [1884] 63. 

4 See B, T. »Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna BiiddMstn, p, 308, 
for a typical lodliisattm vow taken from a Ohiaese version of 
the Smar^O'prabhd, 


Hebrew (J. E. McFabyen), p. 654. 

Hindu (J, Jolly), p. 656. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 657, 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 659. 

of the vow-taker but also in virtue of the assuring 
help rendered him by the master Buddha and of 
the mutual leaction between all the vow-takers. 
This is due to the metaphysical continuity of 
existences and to the consequent leciprocation 
among the vow- takers, ^.e. bodlmuttuns, of the 
Avorks of dedication done in fulfilment of their 
vows. The leahn of existence is^ likened, in a 
metaphor often used, to a net in whicli every knot 
IS studded with a brilliant diamond and all those 
diamonds mutually redecb their lustre and figmes. 
Every one in the lealm does peipetually affect, 
more or less, all others by Ins or her ideas and 
deeds, good or bad, noble or mean. The intention 
and resolution {Ghitfotpdda) are the preliminary to 
tlie vow, and the consequence is the dedicatory 
work; but these three phases are one in their 
essential nature, not only on the part of an in- 
dividual vow-taker but in the communion of all 
the vow-takers, of the past, present, and future, 
because these jiliases and the individuals are but 
manifestations of the hodhi-chitta,'^ one and the 
same throughout all the realms of existence.^ 

Seen from this point of view, all the branches 
of Buddhist training are but accessories to, or 
methods of carrying out, the vows solemnly 
pledged. This is why in various texts a special 
emphasis is put on the practice of taking vows. 

The Penitence of Manjusu, e g , enumerates the six methods 
of praotismpf faith, which are (1) penitence, (2) invocation (of 
all the Buddhas), (3) entreatnient (to reveal truths), (4) adora- 
tion, (5) dedication, and (6) taking vow.3 Similarly the hodhi- 
sattm Samantabhadra vows to accomplish the following- work : 
(1) reverence towards all the Buddhas, (2) adoration of the 
Buddhas, (3) the piactice of offering and giving, (4) confession, 
penitence, and absolution, (5) emulation of meritorious deeds, 
(6) entreating the Buddhas to turn the wheel of truth, (7) 
entreating them to live amonu human beings forevei, (8) per- 
petually observing Buddhist discipline, (9) constantly adapting 
oneself to fellow-beings, and (10) the practice of universal 
dedication ^ 

4. Further examples. — The Buddhist ideal was 
to emulate the hodhisattvas of the i>ast, and we 
have many lecords of vows taken by historical or 
imaginary personages. These ivere an expression 
of emulation as well as a source of inspiration, 
because in MahaySna Buddhism every one is a 
potential hodhisnttvay and it is ivithin the reach of 
a common mortal to emulate a hodhisatfva and to 
pledge himself to similar tasks. We may cite 
here the vows taken, in the presence of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni and his great disciples, by Queen 
Brimala, of Benares, the alleged daugliter of King 
Prasen^jit, of Ko6ala. The voivs consist of ten 
preliminaries and three great vows, Avherein she 
says : 

‘ I shall never ohensh any thought of breaking the precepts 
which I have now accepted, l^’rom to-day up to the attainment) 
of Buddhahood I shall never cherish any idea of pride toward 
the elders ... I shall never arouse any angry thought toward 
any fellow-being ... I shall never envy any others in their 
bodily excellence or beauty ... I shall never arouse arrogant 
thought cottceining all things, whether subjective or objective 
... I shall never accumulate wealth for my own sake but give 
out all that I shall receive for helping- poor and suffering people 

1 See art Prawr (Buddhist). 

2 For illustration of this point see The Garland of the Bod- 
hisattm’s Premous Work^ in a Ohinese tr., perhaps a Mahayana 
development of the Jdtaka-mdl(l\ see B. Nanjio, Oatalog'iie of 
the Chinese Translation of the Bnddhist Tivp%aka^ Oxford, 
3883, no, 1092 ; of. art. Peayer (Buddhist), vol. x, p. 169. 

3 The Penitence of 3lanjuiri (Nanjio, no. 1091). 

4 In the Bhadra-ckant or Samaniabhadra-ehaTi’prmjddhdyia- 
gdthd ; see K Watanabe, Vie Bhadraem% Leipzig, X9X2, text 
and translation. 
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. . I shall practise the four embracing' methods {sang) aha) 
not only for myself but for the sake of all beings, and thus, 
being free from attachment, never being weary (of mj Tvork), 
and being without any entanglement in the mind, shall embrace 
all lellow-beings into the same communion . . . Whenever I 
shall meet any unfoitnnate people, orphans, deserted, im- 
prisoned, oi suifeiing fiom various mishaps and tiibulations, I 
shall never leave them un helped nor stop until they will be 
saved and fieed from sufEeiings, through righteous means . . 
Whenever I shall see any people offending lules of decency oi 
committing cumes, I shall nevei pass by them without tnirig 
to collect them but tiy to peisuade or coeice them, according 
to the degiee and nature of the offences. For persuasion and 
coeicion are the metliods of pei pefcua ting righteousness , and 
when iighteousness ib peipetuated, the beings m the heavenly 
resorts glow in then nurabei while those in the w'oefui resoits 
dimmish, and thus the wheel of truth will perpetually be 
turned, to the benefit of all beings. ... I shall never cease 
to embrace the perfect truths, since thus, and thus alone, we 
can lemain mindful of the Buddha, the Communion and the 
Paramitas 

Now, let me take the vow to save innumerable fellow-beings 
and to attain the perfectly light view of truth throughout all 
my coming lives Let me take the vow to preach the ti uth to 
all without ceasing, on my having realized the perfect tiuth 
Let me take the vow, for the sake of embracing the perfecc 
truth, to dedicate my body, my life and my wealth for guard- 
ing the truth.’ 

Here ends the vow of the queen, and the book 
adds a comment : 

‘ When Bliagava listened to and accepted these vows taken 
by the Queen, all the innumerable vows taken by the hodhi- 
sattvas were caused by him to be embraced into and consum- 
mated in the three, just as all material existences aie embraced 
in space.’ 1 

We have here an instance of the vow intended for 
noimal training in Buddhist morality. 

In contrast to the peaceful intention of the 
queen's vow, we have another type of the vow to 
persevere in peisecuUon and missionary activities. 
We are told in the ‘Lotus' how the Buddha 
iSakyamuni, before entering the Great Decease, 
prepared ins disciples, both human and super- 
human, for the haid tasks to be achieved and the 
difficulties to be encountered by them after the 
Master’s death. Then the hodhisattvas pledge 
themselves in the presence of the Buddha to lernain 
faithful to his admonition and warning, even after 
he passes away, and to fight opponents and per- 
secutois, even in remote countries. The ardent 
zeal and passionate tone of this vow sometimes 
aroused the fighting spiiit in combative Buddhists 
and gave them a consoling assurance of the right- 
eousness of their cause. ^ Apart from the question 
of the period and circumstances of the composition 
of the book, we have hexe a counteipart to the 
missionary charge and an extension of the story 
of Punna, the first missionary to the barbarous 
Sunas.® 

5. The * prime vow ’ of a Buddha as a redeeming 
power. — Just as the vow taken by a hodhisattva 
served as an inspiration and incentive to Buddhist 
morality, the vow accomplished by a Buddha fur- 
nished the occasion for adoration and devotion to 
the achiever of the wonderful vow. A hodhisattva 
is a being on the way to bodhi^ Avhile a Buddha 
is one who iias reached the end of the way, where 
he has established a paradise to receive those wdio 
believe in his power. His vow is fulfilled, as shown 
in the glories of his paradise, and is called the 
‘prime’ vow {puTva~2>ranidhdna)^ while its actual 
efficacy manifests itself in the saving power, more 
or less vicarious, of the Buddha. We see here a 
special stream of Buddhist faith developed out of 
the metaphysical conception of the power of vow- 
taking— -a stream wiiich was further divided into 
various branches according to the respective nature 
of the vows taken by several Buddhas. 

Of the vows attributed to Buddhas who on that 

1 fii the (Naufio, no. C9). 

2 For the stanzas of the vow, called the ‘ Stanzas of Persever- 
ance,' see BBM xx. [18853 269-261; for a man who believed 
himself to have carried out the vows in bis life see M. Anesaki, 
Mohifen, the Suddlmt ProiphMt Cambridge, Mass., 1916, esp. 
pp. 39-42. 

S See Saniyutta-nikayai iv. 60-03, 


account became objects of specific worship we take 
two most important cases — that of the Buddha 
Bhaisajya-guru (the Medicine-Master), the loid 
of the eastern paiadise Vikiddhi-vaiduiya, and 
that of the Buddha Amitabha (the Infinite Light), 
the lord of the western paradise Sukhavati, the 
Land of Bliss. Apart from the questions pertain- 
ing to the mythical origin of these Buddhas and 
their paiadises, we note hera an interesting con- 
tiast between their respective vows and between 
the streams of religious faith based on their 
worship. The lord of the eastein paradise pledges 
himself, among other things, to save the sick and 
other sufierers and to give them immediate comfort, 
while the lord of the Land of Bliss promises to take 
to his paiadise all those who cheiish a pious faith 
in his saving power. Thus the Medicine-Master 
was a supernatural medicine-man, and his worship 
became a religion of healing, while the Buddha of 
Infinite Light was almost a vicarious saviour, and 
the faith in his redemptive power developed into 
a pietism, a Cluistianity within Buddhism, so to 
speak. 

Let us now see the vows taken by Bhaisajya- 
guru. The story is that, while he was still a bodhU 
sattva, he pledged himself to the following twelve 
vows : 

‘ (1) Let me, on attaining Buddahood, realize all the super- 
natural glories of a Buddha’s body which illumines all the 
realms of existence, and induce all beings to the same glories. 

(2) Let me realize all the luminous splendours and thus 
illumine all those who are shrouded in darkness.’ 

[(3)-(5) amount to vowing that all beings be induced to 
Buddhist perfection.] 

' (6) Let me release all the crippled, mutilated, blind, deaf, 
lepers, sick of every description, from their sufferings and have 
them furnished with wholesome limbs 01 bodj .’ 

[(7) Saving of helpless and unfortunate 3 

‘(8) Let me save women suffeimg from the diseases peculiar 
to their sex and let them be transformed to men.’ 

f(9) Saving of those entangled in illusions 3 

‘(10) Let me release all those who would he imprisoned, 
punished, tortured or sentenced to death, if they should 
implore in my name 

(11) Let me release all those who, being starved, commit 
offences foi getting food, by giving them, first, delicate food 
and then giving them a saturation in the taste of truths. 

(12) Let me save all those who, being destitute of clothings, 
would bo attackeil by cold 01 heat, insects and worms, by giving 
them all kinds of fine clothings, decorations, perfumes.’ 1 
Here we see a Buddhist counterpart of the Yedic 
Surya or Asvins, and it is no wonder that Bhaisajya- 
guru was worshipped for the sake of immediate 
helpfulness. 

In the myth of the western paradise the Buddha Amitabha 
was once a monk Dharmakara, who vowed to furnish a paradise 
for the pious souls and accomplished the task by a long and 
severe self-training and by supplying to his believers his name 
as the sole means of calling forth his saving power The vow is 
taken before the Buddha Lokeivararaja as the testimony, and 
consists of three parts. The first part is chiefly in praise of the 
Master Buddha and is an expression of the vow-taker’s deter- 
mination to imitate and emulate him.2 The second^ part 
consists of the forty-six^ specific terms of Bharmakara’s inten- 
tion and purpose m furnishing a paradise m the west and 
inducing all beings, without distinction of good and had, of 
wise and fool, to share the glorious and blissful life in the 
paradise.4 The last part is the consummation of the second 
and takes the form of a passionate committal to carry out the 
plan, and even of a compelimg call to the universe to respond 
to bis ardent intentions and to give an assurance of the final 
attainment. 

Here we see the Buddhist conception and practice 
of taking a solemn vow developed to a faith in the 
saving and redeeming power of the vow. 

Finally let us add a remark on a modification, 
or degenera-tion, of the vow to curse or magic 
formula — the ease with the Tantric form of 
Buddhism. Here we see a circuit of the idea of 
pra^idhdita, starting from entreatment and peti- 
tion and resulting in the use of the vow and prayer 

1 The Prime Vow$ of the Tatkdgata, Bhaisha^ya-gv/rutJSimjiOt 
no. 170). ^ ^ ^ 

»SuMu%vatl-vmVidiSBM^ix, pt. h. [1894-} pp, 7-9). 

3 Forty-eight in a Ohmese veision, a number which hence 
has become sacred among the Amita-Buddhists in China and 
Japan. 

^4 xlix. pL ii. pp. 12-22. 
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for compelling the divine power to fulfil the demand 
exiuessed or implied m the formula. 

Literatueb — Besides the woiks cited in the article see : artfc. 
Bodhiswtva, Ethics (Buddhist), Prayer (Buddhist); L. de la 
Vallee Poussin, Bouddhisme^ Pans, 1909, pp, 301-312 , H 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Stras&burg, 1896, p. 66 , 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mali dy ana Buddhism, London, 1907, 
p. 307 f. , J. W Inglis, ‘The Vows of Amida, N China 
Branch, xh 111 [1917], pp. 1-11 , M Anesaki, ‘The Idea of Moral 
Heritage in the Japanese Family,’ The Open Court, xxxi. [1917] 

227-238. * M. Anesaki. 

VOWS (Chinese). — i. Vows in ancient China. 
— The earliest historical records of China, as of 
other countries, are mainly concerned with the 
activities of rulers and with internal and external 
warfare. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
first vows or oaths mentioned in Chinese annals ^ 
were taken hy the princes and great olficers of the 
various feudal states of the empire, and that the 
occasion of such vows or oaths was usually the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace or alliance, oi a 
similar event of public importance. 

The cusloinary teim for the ceremonial taking of a vow or 
enteiing mto a covenant was meng-shih The two characters 
comprising this ancient terra are still in common use, though 
usually found in different combinations. They are explained 
thus. Shih is equivalent to yuelidisin and rnUnq to h-sMng. 
Yueh signifies a bond or covenant, and is still used to denote an 
intei national treaty. Bsin means ‘ good faith ’ or * sincerity.’ 
The signification ot li-sMng is less transparent. There is no 
difficulty about sMng, which means ‘ a sacrificial animal,* The 
character li is an unusual substitute for hn, which means 
‘to approach,’ ‘to draw near to,’ and is a euphemism for 
‘to slaughter.’ Hence the combination li-sMng signifies ‘to 
slaughter a sacrificial animal.’ Thus the berm m&ngshih is 
a concise expression meaning * a covenant entered into with 
sincere heart and confirmed by the slaughter of a sacrificial 
animal.’ 

The sacrificial animals chiefly used in ancient 
China on the occasions of a solemn oath-taking 
were oxen and pigs (hy princes and great fiefs), 
dogs (by ministers and officials), and fowls (by the 
common people). The method of procedure was as 
follows. 

A pit was prepared in the ground (called ¥an), at the 
edge of which the animal was slaughtered. The victim’s left 
ear was held by the master of ceremonies or by the person 
undertaking the vow , and immediately afier the slaughter the 
ear was cut off and deposited in a dish called aku p’an. Then 
blood was taken from the victim and poured into a goblet 
called yil-tui.^ When this part of the ceremony bad been 
earned out, the vow or oath was written in the blood collected 
in the yu-tui, and the oath-taker also used the blood to smear 
his own raouth.8 The tablet on which the words were in- 
scribed (called tsai shuy was placed on the carcass of the 
victim, which was then buried in the prepared pit,^ The 
covenng of the victim with soil was an essential part of 
the ceremony, as it was equivalent to calling upon the earth to 
be witness of the vow. 

There was an officer known as Ssu-ming 
{‘Director of Covenants’) whose special duty it 
was to superintend ceremonies of this kind. His 
functions were to some extent of a priestly 
character. He also made copies of the inscribed 
tablets, and either deposited them among tlie 
official archives or (in the ease of covenants 
between private persons) became himself their 
custodian.® It was also this officer who ad- 
ministered the oath to persons who had revolted 
against the Government and had subsequently 
returned to their allegiance. Other officers who 
had certain duties to perforin in connexion with 
these ceremonies were the Grand Minister of 
Justice {Ta-SsU-Efott) and the Guardian of the 
Imperial Ancestral Temple and Treasury 
who were responsible for the safe-custody of certi- 
fied copies of covenants made between the emperor 
and the great vassal princes.® 

J See ait. Ordeal CChinese) 

2 See ho TeMourhi, tr E. Biot, Fans, 1851, ii 247 B*an 
and tui are terms used for two lands of sacrificial vessel. That 
fchejr were supposed to he, and perhaps were, decorated or 
inlaid with pearl and Jade respeofcively is indicated by the words 
Ghu and the Ohmssc names for those substances. 

3 The technical term for smeanng the mouth was sha* See 

The Chinese Classics, fer. J. Leggo, Iiongkong, 1861-72, 437. 

4 See Biot, ii. 369. ^ Ib, n. 369-361. 6 |t 0 x^ 


Numerous instances of vows and oaths taken by 
the princes of the Chinese states in the early 
historical period may be found in the famous 
narrative of Tso {Tso Ohuan)^ A good example 
of these early covenants is the following, which 
belongs to the eleventh year of Duke Hsiang 
(562 B.C.). 

‘All we who covenant together agree not to hoard up the 
produce of good years, not to shut one another out fiom ad- 
vantages that we possess, not to protect tiaitois, not to shelter 
criminals. We agree to aid one another m disasters and 
calamities, to have compassion on one another m seasons of 
misfortune and diBordei,to cheiish the same likings and dis- 
likmgs, to support and encourage the royal House Should 
any prince break these engagements, may He who watches 
over men’s sincerity and He who watches over covenants, [the 
Spirits of] the famous hills and [of] the famous streams, the 
kings and dukes our predecessois, the whole host of Spirits, 
and all who aie sacrificed to, the ancestois of our 12 (13?) States 
with their 7 surnames : — ^may all these intelligent Spirits destroy 
him, so that he shall lose his people, his appointment pass from 
him, his family peiish, and his State be utterly overthrown * 

Some of the old commentatois and moralists 
began at a very early period to complain that the 
fiequency of sworn covenants and formal vows 
was detrimental to sound morals, because, when 
solemn engagements were lightly made, they were 
apt to be lightly violated. Cases were known, 
in Chou-dynasty China, of covenants that were 
broken ‘before the blood smeared on the mouth 
was dry.’ It was held that in the golden age of 
the ‘holy kings’ vows and covenants were un- 
known {ku chipu mtng yeh), and that the simple 
s;poken word required no vow or oath to make it 
binding. It was pointed out that the making of 
many solemn protestations fostered distrust be- 
tween state and state and also between rulers and 
ruled. In the ‘ Classic of Poetry ’ [Shih Cking) we 
read of a king who added to the disorders of his 
kingdom by entering into frequent covenants with 
the vassal princes j for he showed thereby that he 
had no confidence in them and lived in fear of re- 
bellion.® Commentators also observe that no formal 
covenants were Icnown before the Ym dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.c.) and that this was precisely the 
time when the State began to be disturbed by re- 
bellious movements. Oaths and vows were intro- 
duced only ‘when loyalty and sincerity had 
worn thin and men’s hearts were perplexed with 
doubts,’ 

It will have been noticed that these State 
covenants were really the ancient Chinese equiva- 
lents of modern treaties; and the vows or oaths 
that accompanied such engagements practically 
corresponded to the modern seals and signatures 
of plenipotentiaries The violation of a covenant 
was therefore nothing more or less than what we 
should call the wilful breaking of a treaty. 

2. Vows of friendship. — Chinese social life has 
for ages been characterized hy five ‘ relationships,’ 
each of which implies certain rights, privileges, 
and duties. These are the relationships between 
‘ sovereign and minister ’ (this will probably be 
reinterpreted to mean ‘citizen and State’ if the 
Eepubhean form of government proves permanent), 
‘husband and wife,’ ‘father and son,’ ‘elder 
brother and younger brother,’ ‘friend and friend.’ 
Friendship thus often assumes the importance of a 
recognized social institution, with its appiopriate 
rules, customs, and traditions. When two or more 
Chinese decide to become ‘friends’ in what may 
be called the institutional sense of the term, they 
become bound to one another by solemn vows 
V’hich are sometimes aceomi^anied by a ceremonial 
mingling of blood. This is supposed to create a 
bond identical for ail practical purposes with that 
of blood-kinship. The following example of a vow 

1 Tr. J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, v, 

2 /6. p. 463. It may fie noted that thero were instances of 
treaties with smearing' o! lips as late as the wars fietween the 
Chinese and the Tatars (e 1131). 

8 See Legge, n\ 340 f. 
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of friend&lap is taken from Uie otHeial annals of 
the Sung dynasty. 

‘ We . . . will cling togefehei like serpenfcs and dragons m- 
extii icably coiled When one of us attains riches and honour 
he will share his prosperity with the others aiav he who 
bleaks this vow receive diinno chasiisenient ’ 

After uttering thebe words, the pai ties would prick 
their arms and let the blood now into a goblet. 
Of the mingled blood each took a sip, thus becom- 
ing the ‘ blood-brothei ’ of the other.^ If ^ sworn 
brothers’ wi&li to teiininate the lelatiouship, they 
must do so in a Joriiial mannei. This is sometimes 
known as ‘ witiidrawing the incense- stick’ {pa 
hsiang-fou-tzu).^ 

A few foreigners have become the * brothers ’ of 
Chinese officials and others, though probably in 
these cases the ceremony is abbreviated and simpli- 
fied. li. A , Giles desciibes how, in 1868, he became 
the ‘younger bi other’ of the iniluential court 
eunuch, An Te-hai.^ A similar lelationship has 
also been entered into between various Chinese 
empeiois and some of their chosen subjects ; e.g., 
ShSng Tsu (10th cent. A.D.) and Hsmg Tsung 
(11th cent A.D.) of the Liao dynasty both became 
‘bound brothers’ {chick wci hsmn'g-ti) of certain 
trusted friends. In modern times the Chinese 
Government (especially under the Manchu dynasty) 
has shown itself extremely hostile to tliis custom, 
and indeed made it a punishable offence. 

Soon after the accession of the Manchus it was decieed that 
for peisons of different surnames to salute each othei as 
brothel s pai was an offence pumsbable by a 

huiidied blow*,. In 1661 the death-penalty was decreed against 
‘sworn brothers’ who took part in the ceremonies of blood- 
smeanng an<l the ritual burning of paper slips on which vows 
were wiitten A slightly less rigorous law was enacted in the 
sei enteenth j^ear of K’ang-hsi (1668), but membership of sworn 
brotherhoods was still an offence punishable by flogging and, in 
aggravated cases, bv death. The death-penalty was reduced to 
‘a hundred blows’ if there was no blood -drinlong or smearing 
and no burning of vows In 1671 a further law enacted that 
persons guilty of 3 oimng sworn brotherhoods weie liable to 
three years’ banishment to the frontiers ; but in 1673 a new 
law made a clear distinction between harmless biotherhoods 
and those which were regarded as criminal. The blood-smear- 
mg and drinking, and the formal consignment of the written 
vows to the keeping of the gods by means of fire, constituted 
the decisive evidence of guilt m its most serious foim. 

Formal vows of friendship between women are 
not unknown. They salute each other as ‘ dry 
sisters ’ {kan chieh). One method of entering into 
this relationship is for each of the two women to 
hold the end of a straw over the village well and 
to call upon a divinity known as ‘ the Peach- 
Flower Maiden ’ to witness the com]jact. 

3 . Vows of secret brotherhoods and societies. 
— The reasons for the severity witli which ‘sworn 
brotherhoods’ have been treated by the Chinese 
Government are not far to seek. Secret fraterni- 
ties, all the members of which are bound by in- 
violable vows bo be loyal to one another as against 
the whole world, are very apt to become a danger | 
to almost any form of government, especially if ^ 
that government is controlled by an alien dynasty 
that has supplanted a native one. In ancient 
times, nevertheless, it was considered a right and 
proper thing that men should take vows of co- 
operation and mutual aid. The Chou Li declares 
that ‘by entering into mutual engagements ac- 
companied by vows the people are tauglit to extend 
brotherly love to one another and bo put away 
apathy.’^ A commentator on this rather enig- 
matic’statement is worth (xuoting.® 

‘There are different ways,’ he says, ‘in which people sfiow 
their apathy and laziness. They do not burry to give help to 
those who are in danger or suffering hardship, thus they are 
iacking in cliarlty and sympaffijr^ It Is therefore a good thing 

1 Of. art. Brotubehood (Artificial), § siff, 

3 Oh L. Wieger, Moral TmeU Cmtom^ in China, tr, 
L. Davrottt, Ho-kien4ttand London, 1913, p. mt, 
s Aduersaria Sinica, no. 9, p, 310. 

Biot, i. 19T. 

8 This commentator, Ch^ng O, who belonged to the Sung 
ctynasiy, is not quoted by Biot. 


that people should be stimulated by means of ^.oleinn vows to 
aid one another in distress, to support one anothei 111 aiekness, 
to extend a friendly bund bu those who need it, to help one 
anothei in times of anxiety 01 peiil, and to be faithful to one’s 
word as long as life lasts, setting aside all petty personal coii- 
sideiationsf that might cause' delay or yive an excuse for 
luiiinesb ' 


This remarkable debcnptioii ot the social value 
of vows seems strangely modem ; it might almost 
seive as a statement of the ethical basis of the 
Boy Scout movement. Chinese* history affords in- 
numerable instances of vows of this kind entered 
into and most faithfully carried out by bands of 
associates or membeis of social gioups. Where 
the ethical ideal falls shoit is in the fact that the 
obligation to succour the distiessed is not usually 
regal ded as of general application, but concerns 
only fellow-members of the oath-bound fraternity. 
Yet this depends, of conise, on the specific purposes 
for which the fraternity has been constituted ; and 
sometimes they tar transcend the individual or 
collective inieiests of the members, even if tliey 
do not go so far as to include all mankind within 
their purview. 

The most famous and memorable Chinese ex- 
ample of a vow entered into for pin poses that went 
far beyond the private interests of those concerned 
was ‘ the Vow of the Peach-gaiden,’ whereby the 
three heroes Liu Lei, Kuan Yu, and Chang Fei 
(2nd and 3rd centuries A.B.) bound themselves to 
fight for the preservation of the reigning dynasty 
against the attacks of the Yellow-Tuiban rebels.- 
We are told that the ceremony (which took place 
in Chang Fei’s peach-garden) consisted in the 
sacrifice of a black ox and a white horse and in 
the taking of a vow to the following effect : 

‘ We sweat to regard one another henceforth as brothers, to 
unite oui abilities and our hearts, to bring succour bo the 
miserable, to raise up the fallen We will serve our country 
and give peace to the people. Though we were horn on defer- 
ent dates we wish to die together on the same day Our hearts 
are open to the inspection ot the divine powers of Heaven and 
Haich If any one of us proves talse to his duty and forgetful 
of his obligations, may God and man unite to destroy him.’ 

This celebrated ‘Vow of the Peach-garden’ has 
been imitated countless times, especially by 
members of societies formed for purposes of 
mutual protection. Such societies, indeed, are 
still formed from time to time ; several new ones 
spiang into existence among the tens of thousands 
of Chinese labourers who worked behind the ffght« 
ing lines in France during the Great War.® 

It IS mteiesting to note that the Peach-garden Vow was 
‘ often referred to by the Triad Society,’ and that its members 
were ‘ exhorted to emulate the faithfulness to each other and 
loyalty to their cause of the heroes who took it.’ ^ The vows 
of the Triad, Society were thirby-six in number.® It is character- 
istic of China that the first of them is a vow of filial piety. 
After repeating the vows, each candidate is required to take 
a lighted incense stick and dip it in a bowl of water. As the 
light IS extinguished, he says, ‘ If I prove false to my vows, may 
my life go out like the fire of this stick of incense.’ The 
master of ceremonies (‘incense-master’) then takes up a por- 
celain basin and dashes it on fche ground, saying*, ‘May such be 
the fate of all traitors ’ He proceeds to take up the paper on 
which the vows are written, and sets fire to it. By this means 
it is supposed that the vows pass from the material into the 
spiritual world and aie received by fche divine powers, who will 
register them in the archives of heaven and inflict punishment 
on traitors. The next part of the ceremony consists in cutting 
off the head of a cock, as an indication of the grim fate that 
will befall any one who betrays the cause- The incense-master 
then drops some of the dead cock's blood into the water in 
which the incense-sticks were extinguished j and each of fche 
candidates pricks one of his fingers and lets the Wood drop^ mto 
the same vessel or (sometimes) into another bowl containing 
wine. The ashes of the burnt papers on which the vows were 
written arc put into the bowl containing fche mingled blood ot 


1 Literally, ‘ even if one has to go with cap tied over one’s un- 
bound hair,’ i,e. before one has completed one’s toilet. Tlie 
expression is taken from Mencius. Bee Legge, xi. 330. 

3 Of. Favre, in the Tmmg Pao, voX xix. [Leyden, 1919] no. 1, 
p. 1 ff. See also H. Bor^, Meehmhes mr Us superstUions m 
GhUe, pt. i, Yol. ii.JPariB, 19X2], no. 4, p. m. 

i For details see Favre. Of. art Sects (Ghmese). 

4 William Stanton, The Triad SoGietij or Ilmmn and Marth 
AsmoiaUan, Hongkong, 1906, i>. 

pp.Slf., 118 f. 
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the candidateSj and the bowl is then handed round and sipped 
by each in turn This concludes the ceremonies of initiation, 
aftei which the new merabeis of the society are hailed by the 
old ones as ‘ bi others ’ i 

Sisterhoods are less common than hrothei hoods, 
but by no means unknown. Detailed infoimation 
regarding them is lacking, but mention must be 
made of the Golden Orchid Society {Chin-Lan 
Hid), which IS desciihed hy H, A. Giles as ‘a 
secret association «of nnmairied girls who bind 
themselves not to cohabit with their husbands 
after maniage {which they aie unable to avoid) 
but to leave them and return to their old homes or 
go elsewhere.’® It has been said that members of 
this society would commit suicide rather than 
break their vow.® 

4. Religious vows.— (a) Buddhism , — In China 
as in other Buddhist lands there are vows for both 
monks and laymen, those of the former being 
naturally much stricter and more comprehensive 
than those to Avhich laymen subscribe Some- 
times, however, lay Buddhists of both sexes 
voiiintaniy bind themselves hy one or more of the 
obligations which are ordinarily binding only on 
the monkhood. There is a society of lay vege- 
tal ians which is said to have been founded in the 
T’ang dynasty by the fifth and sixth ‘ patriarchs’ 
of the Ch’an scnool of Buddhism. Members of 
this society aie known as chcd kung (‘tasters’), a 
term wliicli is also applied to those who take vows 
of temporary vegetarianism during their iulgrimage 
to a sacred mountain. 

The fact that practically the whole of Chinese 
Buddhism^ belongs to the Great Vehicle (Maha- 
yana) explains the existence of religious vows of 
%yhicli little or no trace can he found in primitive 
Buddhism. The great models of all such vows are 
those which are supposed to have been taken by 
the hodhisattvas. These vows are numerous— in 
the Wudiang-shou-sutra they are forty-eight in 
number ® — but they are practically all summed up 
in the formula, ‘So long as there remains a single 
being who has not atLn.med Buddhahood, T vow 
tliat I will not become Buddha. ’ The ‘ vows ’ of the 
hodhisnttvas {praTjLidhdna,) may he described as 
expressions of will which, thiough the intensity of 
the selfless emotion that inspiies them, are instru- 
mental in bringing about a realization of the 
desiied conditions.® The Mahayana, as J, J. M. 
de Groot has shown, ‘ admits the creative power 
of thought,’ ’ and indeed this i.s insisted upon so 
frequently that it may he regarded as one of the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist psychology. 
This fact is apt to he ignored by those who dwell 
upon the ‘ vain repetitions ’ said to he characteristic 
ot Buddhism in practice, and who do not under- 
stand that the repetitions are believed to reinforce 
the creative power of thought to which the spoken 
words give expression. 

We have already seen that forty-eight hodh%- 
sattva-Yow^ are preseived in a famous sfdra ; but 
according to another classification only four are 
essential. These ^fonr great vows’ {ssit hung 
shih-yiimv) are as follows; (1) the vow to save 
the world, i.e. not to rest until all beings in the 
universe have been brought to salvation; (2) the 
vow to destroy in oneself all evil and the passions 

^ Stanton, The Ti kid Soeuty, pp. 61-66. 

2 A Olmmry of Reference to Siib^eots Connected with the Far 
Bast, Shangliai, 1900, p. 108. 

Ooullng*, Emyclcpcedia Sinioa, Shanghai, 1917, s,v, 

‘ Sooret Societies,’ p. 501. 

4 See art. China (Buddhism in). 

s SBB xlk. (18943, Buddhist Mahiiydna Texts, pt. ii. (The 
Tjarmr Suhhdmatioynha, § S), pp. 12-82. Cf. B, F. Johnston, 
Buddhist China, London, 191,% pp, 90-98 ; J. W. Inglis, ‘ The 
Vows of Amlda ’ in J BAB, Horlh-Ohiiia Bianch, xlviii {19173 1 1 

6 See D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhisrn, 

London, 1907, 838-241 

7 Be Qroot, Le Code du Ilahdymia en Chine, Amsterdam, 
1S93, pp, 5 f., 95 ; cf also p. 104 f. 


that produce evil ; (3) the vow to study and 
practise the dharma, i.e, the law of Buddha, with 
a view to the attainment of wisdom and viitiie; 
(4) the vow to attain the perfection of Buddhahood. 
These \ows are related to the San Kuei — the 
‘Three Refuges’ (the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Church )~-common to both Vehicles. The second 
and third (the destruction of evil and the cultiva- 
tion of virtue) have reference to the Buddha and 
the Law, and to self-development {tzu li ) ; the 
fiist (the helping of otheis and bringing them to 
salvation) has reference to the Chuich or com- 
munity, which, in the Mahayana, includes all 
beings in the universe {li fa)d The full accomphsh- 
ment of the three fiist vows will lead automatically 
to the accomplishment of the fourth— the attain- 
ment of universal Buddhahood. 

There are seveial other classifications of hod- 
hisattva-yo\y^, hut we need not give a detailed 
analysis. It will be sufficient to refer to the ton 
vows set forth in the sUtra known as the Ta- 
Pei-Hsin Todo^ni Chmg (the Dharani * Sutm of 
the all-Pitiful Heart’).® In this sutra Kwaii-yin 
(Avalokitesvara) is repiesented as being the in- 
ventor or teacher of these vows ; hence the recital 
of each is followed by an invocation of the name 
of this bodhisattva. The vows are (1) to become 
I acc^uainted with the true faith ; (2) to attain 
I spiritual vision; (3) to lead otheis to salvation; 
j (4) to be charitable ; (5) to embaik on the ship 
of prajiiai ^ wisdom ’ ; (6) to cross the ocean of 
bitterness (life and death) ; (7) to be steadfast ; (8) 
to attain nirvana ; (9) to join the company of the 
saints , (10) to become one with the Dhaimakaya 
(the mystical body of the eternal and univeisal 
; Buddha). 

I The vows taken hy Buddhist monks on their 
reception into the order, or on subsequent occa- 
sions, may be conveniently studied in the Brahma- 
jdla-sutra, called in Chinese the Faii-wang-ching.'^ 
The 35th and 36tJi sections of this popular siib'a 
deal with the vows which should he taken and 
constantly retaken hy ‘ every son of Buddha ’ (ko 
Ifo tzit). They bind him to regaid Ins paients and 
religious teachers with respect and devotion, to 
' associate only with virtuous companions, to study 
I the scriptuies and perform good works, and to 
I obey the commandments of Buddha in all things. 
He must be ready to sacrifice life itself rather than 
allow himself to act or think in such a way as to 
hinder the realization of these ideals.'^ Similar 
vows should be taken hy those who seek to attain 
mystical iiiuminatlon by practising the rules of 
dhydna. 

In the TsO’Cldan-I, wiitten by the monk Tsfi-Oh’an for the 
guidance of such aspirants, it is stated that the novice should 
begin by cultivating an attitude of love towards all beings, and 
should then make a ‘ great vow ’ (fa hung shih-yimn) to devote 
himself earnesblj to the spiritual welfaie of otheis and not to 
seek salvation or enlightenment for himself alone (ggu w&i chi 
shin iu ch*iu ohieh-fo)f 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
Buddhist vow is practically a self-dedication to an 
ideal of conduct of which the cenfci'al feature (in 
the Mahayana) is the service of others. But, 
aimrt from what may he deseiibed as the ‘ official ’ 

1 The terms tzH-U and h-fa constitute a concise statement, 
from the Mahayanist standpoint, of the essential difference 
between the Small and the Great Vehicles. Tzkdi (to beneiit 
oneself) is regaided as the ideal of the Small Vehicle, and 
h-t'a (the helping of others) is legarded as the characteristic 
ideal of the Great Vehicle, The combination of the two (erh li 
yuan man) is aimed at by Mahayanists. 

SB, Kanjio, A. Catalogue of the Chinese Translation 0 / the 
Buddhist Tripifaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 820. 

S/6.no. 1087. 

4 For Chinese text and French tr. see Be Groot, p. 60 f. ; cf 

pp. 160-108. See also L. Wieger, Hist des Croyances religieuses 
et des opinions philosophiques en Chine, Ho-kien-fn, 1917, p. 
4S3ff. ^ » 1 

5 As far as the present writer is aware, there is no European 
translation of this work. 
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vows, there are others which have sole reference 
to the spiritual needs or personal aspirations of 
the individual who utters them. 

One of the most remarkable and comprehensive is the vow 
which IS said to have been taken by a monk of the Sung- 
d^masty named Jui Ohien, who dwelt as a hermit on the sacied 
mountain of Wu*t’ai. It was to the following effect (1) that 
he would never allow his eyes to look upon foi bidden sights; 
(2) that he would never allow his eais to listen to foi bidden 
sounds, (3) that he would never allow his mouth to utter 
foi bidden woids ; (4) that he would nevei allow his mind to be 
occupied by foi bidden thoughts 

Of the numerous vows made foi particular 
objects or in view of particular cii cumstances it 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account. Some- 
times a Buddhist will make a vow to recite a 
certain number of sutras or portions of sHtras^ 
in which case beads aie often used to count olf 
each completed recital.^ Sometimes he will 
register a vow to go on a pilgrimage, or to supply 
oil for keeping a lamp burning m some shrine for 
a term of years, or to burn a certain number of 
sticks of incense before the image of a bodhiaattva,^ 
Some, again, will undertake to pimt and circulate 
copies of a favouiite sutra. 

One such person, e vowed that he would cause 1000 copies 
of the Diamond Sutra to be punted and given away if his 
mother were cured of sickness The emperor Yung-chOng 
(1723-35) vowed that he would feed a stated number ot monks 
m return for seasonable weathei. 

Sometimes the vow is accompanied by some aet 
of austerity or even self- mutilation, though the 
latter is contrary to Buddhist law. 

A monk of the 12th cent named Tsun-Shih, who belonged 
to the famous monastery of Kuo-ch’ing at the foot of the 
T’len-t’ai mountain in Oheh-kiang, made a vow to devote 
himself to the propagation of the teachings of the Tben-t’ai 
school, and in proof of his sincerity burned off one of his own 
fingers befoie an image of the bodhirnttm P’u-hsien A similar 
act, showing legrettable fanaticism but great fortitude and 
powers of endurance, w as performed by a monk who died less 
than ten yeais ago Having made a vow of self-dedication to 
religion, he burned off two of his fingers. Throughout the 
lest of his life he was known as Pa-chih-t’ou-t’o, ‘the eight- 
fingered ascetic.* He rose to be abbot of one of the most 
rospeious monasteries now existing in China (the T’len-t’ung 
sh, near Nmgpo) and to be head of the newly-founded 
Association of Ciimese Buddhists. 

Various opprobiious epithets are bestowed on 
members of the monkhood who have broken their 
vows (especially the vows of chastity and vegetarian- 
ism) or have been expelled from their monasteries 
for misbehaviour. Among these are such terms as 
‘ slanderei of the Three Holy Ones,’ ‘ shameless 
one,’ ‘obstruction on the holy j^athway,’ ‘bald- 
headed huntsman,’ ‘ cassock- wearing robber.’ 

All the Buddhist or quasi-Buddhist sects which have played 
so prominent a part in the political as well as the leligious life 
of China in the past have their characteristic rituals and vow- 
formulas S But in man'v cases these societies have very little 
to do with religion and meiely make use of religious formulas 
in order to inspire their members with a due sense of the 
binding natine of their vows. This is so in the case of the 
Tsai-Li Society, one of the most flourishing organizations of the 
liiiid in N. China. It professes to be associated with the cult 
of the bvdhisattm Kwan-yin, but its activities are of a social 
and ethical rather than a religious nature, and in any case its 
slight religious basis is almost as much Taoist as Buddhist It 
is said to have sprung from the dreaded White Lotus Society, 
and, though it has appaieiitly long ceased to meddle in politics, 
ifi was dreaded by the authorities up to the time of the Box:er 
movement, if not later.<i It flourishes in the leased territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, but has never given any trouble to the British 
authorities there. Its members take vows to abstain from strong 
drink, opium, and tobacco. When a member is known to have 
broken his vows, he is expelled from the society and is said to 
be pu tsai, a phrase meaning ‘ not present’— a common Chinese 
eupliemigm for ‘ dead.’ The phrase implies that the disgraced 
member is * dead ’ to the society. There is a xilay on the word 
tmi, which also forms part of the society’s name. 


1 See De Oroot, Sectarian Imn and BaUgtem Persecution in 
China, Amsterdam, 1903, i. 2251 

2 For a short account of some of these vows see H. Dor6, 
Peeherehes mr Us mperstitions en Chine, pt. i. vol. ii. no. 4, 
p. 3421 

s Much useful information is contained in De Qroot’s Seet^ 
arianism and RehgUus Persecution in China, already cited ; 
but allowance must be made for the author’s strong preiudioes, 
and especially for his antipathy to Confucianism. 

4 See Stanton, p. 0, 


[h] Taoism, — (1) The vows of Taoists are similar 
to those of Buddhists. In this, as in many othei 
respects, modern debased Taoism has merely 
adapted the usages of Buddhism. The hodhisattvas 
who are supposed to heai and register the vows 
made by pious Buddhists aie of course replaced 
by Taoist divinities. The thiee goddesses [Nianq- 
niang) whose worship flouiishes on tJie sacied 
mountain of T’ai-shan m Shantung, on Miao- 
f^ng-shan near Peking, and many other jilaces, 
are among the divinities most often resoitcd to 
foi the purpose. Several of the mountains con- 
seciated to Taoist worsliip (such as T’ai-shan and 
Hua-shan) have been the scenes of pitiful tragedies 
enacted by those who have vowed to sacrifice 
their lives m return for favourable responses to 
prayeis made on behalf of parents oi others. 
These and othei mountains possess ‘ suicide clitts ’ 
{sM-sMn yai), over wliich leligious fanatics have 
hurled themselves to death in fuitilment of lashly- 
inade vows ; and, though this practice has always 
been discountenanced and even forbidden by the 
officials, it is not even yet quite extinct."^ Fiom 
such acts of fanaticism it may be gathered that a 
Chinese rarely fails to keep a vow that he has once 
made, provided that it is physically possible lor 
him to fulfil it. The Chinese are, and always 
have been, too fond of making vows. They cei tainiy 
do not act in accordance with the good advice of 
Ecclesiastes, ‘ Be not rash with thy mouth ’ ; but 
it must be admitted that they would readily 
endorse the other principle laid down by the same 
Hebrew writer— ‘ When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not to pay it. . . . Better is it that 
thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.’” 

Literature. —T his has been indicated in the footnotes. 

R. F. Johnston. 

VOWS (Christian).— I. New Testament —(«) 
The word . — The discussion starts naturally with a 
consideration of the data afforded by the earliest 
Christian books, the writings of NT, hut these are 
scanty and to some extent irrelevant. The word 
‘ vow ’ {cbxb) occurs twice (Ac 18^® but in both 
cases the atmosphere is Jewish rather than 
Christian. In the first instance Paul (or Aq^uila) 
has his hail cut at Cenchreao, ‘foi he had a vow.’ 
Whether the making or the redemption of the vow 
IS meant is not clear ; if the latter, it Avas prob- 
ably in connexion with some escape from danger. 
The second passage is similaily connected with 
the hail -offering. To avert the rejiroach of anti- 
Judaism, Paul, at the request of the Jeiusalem 
elders, associates himself with four men about to 
be ‘purified’ on the termination of a vow, and 
bears the expense of tlieir hair-cutting and prob- 
ably of their sacrifices — a custom not uncommon 
among rich JeAVs on behalf of their poorer 
brethren. On the Nazirite vow (Nti 6), of Avhicli 
these incidents, and the account ^ given ^ by 
Hegesipxms^ of James the Just, are illustrative, 
and the significance of the hair as the seat of the 
devotee’s life, see arbt. Naziritfs, Vows (HebreAv), 
and W. B. Smith, The Beligion of the Semites'^ 
London, 1894, p. 483. 

Two other NT passages may be glanced at 
One is the vow made by forty JeAVS to fast until 
they had killed Paul (Ac 23^^^'), but this is at least 
as much an oath as a vow. The other is the 
‘ Korban ’ x^assage (Mk7^"^®=:Mt in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, a reference to cases in Avhich the 
keeping of a vow conflicted Avith duty to parents. 
The case of Ananias (Ac 5) has no pertinence, 
though Boman theologians find a |)i'ucedent for 
vows in the community of goods su^q^used to have 
existed in the early Jerusalem Church, 

I A See arfc. Suioiujs (Ohinese), 

I ^ 3 Be 62 - 4. s. » Bus. rati, 23. 
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{b) The thing, — When, however, wc coii-sidei the 
basal ideas ol vows as solemn promises and engage- 
ments oilcred to a personal God, the NT has some- 
thing vital to say. The seivice and gift here aie 
nothing less than the whole peisonality and its 
powers Ko 121, Gal 2^^ 2 Co dating 
from the hour of baptism and tiie entry on a con- 
scioiibly Christian life. The undertakings therein 
involved may be cjj,lled a vow, though nothing is 
promised winch is not obligatory. It is the 
natuial i espouse of the soul to the appeal of le- 
deniption, the expiessecl impulse of the new life. 
This impulse is partly a desiie to show gratitude 
and devotion, partly a desire for increasing perfec- 
tion by growing intimacy with the Saviour, and 
further involves a claim to continued and new 
blessings. Thus the vow has its appioach to a 
covenant. 

In the narrower sense a vow is the promise of 
something nut generally regarded as already obli- 
gatoiy, not strictly owed to God The stax ting- 
point here is to be found in passages of NT where, 
though the word is not used, the idea (of asceticism) 
is present — e.//,, in the references to fasting, 
poverty, and virginity. The most probable inter- 
liretatioii of the curious counsels given by Paul in 
1 Co 7 is tliat he is dealing with cases of spiiitual 
marriage in which man and woman united in 
taking a vow of continence. Parallel to this is 
the reference in Ignatius : 

* If any one is able to abide in chastity to the honour of the 
flesh of the Lord, let him so abide without boasting. If he 
boast, he is lost, and if it he known beyond the bishop, he is 

polluted.'! 

What one notices in this reference to a vow of 
celibacy or of continence is its privacy as opposed 
to the publicity which was of the essence of the 
Jewish vow. The Cliristian is not to parade hm 
vow, but to realize that his chief danger is pride 
and vainglory. 

2. The early Church and vows of virginity. — 
On early Chiistian asceticism, especially as regards 
celibacy, see artt. Asceticism (Christian) and 
Celibacy (Christian). There are abundant evi- 
dences within NT that by the end of the Isi cent, 
virginity was often looted upon as superior to 
marriage and indicative of a higher spiritual life, 
and this opinion gamed ground extensively and 
rapidly in the sub-apostolic and ancient Catholic 
ages, especially as regards the clergy. The latter 
half of the 3rd cent, was a peiiod of increasing 
stiingency, for, while Cyprian * had advised that 
young women who felt 'they could not maintain 
their virginal vows should marry, the 19th canon 
of Ancyi'a (A.D. 314) says that such vows are per- 
petually binding and that to break them is as bad 
as committing bigamy. By the 4th cent, the un- 
married stale had come to occupy the place that 
martyrdom had held during the persecutions, 
and is a favourite theme with such Fathers as 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians, Chrysostom 
rhapsodizes over the lustrous sanctity of virginity, 
though he has to bewail the reverse side of the 
picture, ‘the broken vow, the frequent fall.’ 
Fulgentius (t 633) m his de Fide lays it down that 
vows of chastity are perpetually binding on both 
men and women. Those who vowed themselves 
to virginity had their names formally recorded, 
and the vow was made an imx)ressive ceremony.^ 
The 16th canon of the 2nd Council of Toledo (A.D. 
667) is evidence that the secular arm was invoked 
to aid the ecclesiastical, by imposing divorce on a 
monk who had married ,* but in general the epis- 
copal court was able to deal with such matters 
itself, and the bishop could modify the penalty 
according to circumstances,^ Por a statement of 

1 Ad niya, S. 2 4 (Oxford ed.), 61 {FT). 

if Ohvys. de &aoerd, ili. IS L 

4 OanouB of Obalccdou, 16. 


what was expected fiom virgins we may lefer to 
Jerome’s treatise on the subject and his letters to 
Eustochium (xxii.) and Demetiias (exxx ). The 
bhu'ty years’ inteival between these ejnstles may 
account for the milder and less fanatical tone ol 
the second. 

The .subsequent history of vows of celibacy 
belongs mainly to the stoiy of monasticism (q v.). 
Poveity, chastity, and obedience are the triple 
cord of the monastic life. They had been reqniied 
from its early days, and the* great Benedict of 
Nursia, while making obedience still moie abso- 
lute, added what was known as the ‘ vow of stead- 
fastness.’ 

‘ IleiK’oforth the door of the monastery opened only inwards. 
Formerly, if the monk foisook his cell and married he was 
liable to penance, but hia marriage was not annulled. JSTow 
suchmaiijages were declared, tn^ojaoto, void, and the offender 
was compelled to return. The vow, written out, was laid upon 
the altar, those who could not write signing it with then* 
mark ' ! 

The Trappist (Keformed Cistercian) ‘vow’ of 
silence seems rather an injunction and comes under 
the vow of obedience. 

3. Patristic evidence. — A few examples of 
general references to vows in the Fathers may be 
given. Eusebius 2 says that it was emstoruary for 
vows to be taken at the tombs of martyrs, and 
Hilary*' says that they are cfibctive and helped by 
the Holy Spirit only when taken in a church with 
due cer'omomal. In his day the usual personal 
vows were those of abstinence, cliastity, and 
fasting. 

The opinion of Augustine is interesting ; 

‘ If m Son]>fcur 0 a vow is usually termed svxe, being called 
a prayer, we must undeiatand particularly tliai land of 
prayer which we offer when making a vow, ? e. irpo? cvxnv. 
But everything we offer to God is vowed, and aboi'e all the 
offering of the holy altar, m which is implied the greatest of 
all our vows that by which we vow to be in Christ, as members 
of His body.’ 

Commenting on Ps 76, he encourages the takihg 
of vows as an inspiration to otherwise unaided 
strength. Among the customazy vows in his time 
weie those between man and wife either to be 
faithful to each other or to abstain from inter- 
course with each other, and those on the part of 
the rich either to show hospitality to all ‘ religious’ 
pel sons or to give their goods to the poor and 
embrace the ‘religious’ life, 

Ambrose contributes something. In de OJf, 
Minist, III, xii. he lays down the geneial proposi- 
tion that we must make no promise that is wrong, 
and, if we have made an unjust oath, we may not 
kee;p it. He illustrates his contention fiom the 
familiar cases of Herod and Jephtiiah. In his 
funeral oration over his brother Satyr us he say.s : 

‘ We now recognize that thy departure hence was obtained 
by thy voyvs to the holy martyr Lawrence.’^ 

There are other leferences to vows to martyrs,® 
but they seem to he of the nature of prayers for 
martyrai intercession. In the Safcyrus oration, 
§ 35, lie says ; 

‘ Not that I was ignorant of his condition, hut a certain kind 
of prayers and vows had so clouded the sense of common 
frailty, that I knew not how to think anything concerning him 
except entire prospenty.’ 

Ambrose is also responsible for the clear distinc- 
tion between prmcepta and eonsiha^ on which see 
below. 

4. The raedisaval doctrine ; consilia evangcHca. 
— in the theology of the mediseval and modem 
Boman Church the subject of vows occupies a large 
place. It is bound up with the concept of works 
of super erogationJ The doctrine of good works 

1 E Backhouse and 0. Tylor, /or London, 

1899, p. 185. 

^ Preep, Bvang. xiii. 7. ^ In Ts, iv. 1. 

4 JSp, c.xUx. ‘ ad Pauiinum,' § 16. ® § 17. 

F'vhort. Virg, in. 15, de ViduiSf ix. 65, 

7 See art. Merit. 
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re&ts in the first place on the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace together with the idea of the univeisal 
working of God, Strictly speaking, a nieritoiious 
work is inconceivable, but, on the other hand, fiee 
man is bound to acquire merit before God and 
through it to make satisfaction for his sin — a 
notion compounded of Jewish legalism and Stoic 
morahsni and found as early as Tertulhan. The 
Stoics also supplied a distinction between 7 nedmm 
and perfectum^ and the Jews emphasized special 
and unusual virtues — 6,17., To 12^. Certain NT 
passages (Mt 1 Co 725-10) -were regarded as 

similarly indicating a giaded valuation of works. 
In time the doctrine of consiha evangehca (‘ evan- 
gelical counsels ’) was developed. The term is used 
m contiast proocepta (‘commands’), and the 
distinction, though traceable in Hernias,^ Ter- 
tullian,^ and Cypiian,®is first expressly formulated 
by Ambiose.^ We find it in Augustine, though 
two tendencies are visible. For, while the external 
and literal observance of the counsels (e./;., poverty, 
viigmity) is commended as a higher kandard of 
morality procuring greater meiit, he sees the 
danger of measuring the ultra-moral by this 
standard, since all conduct is judged in the light 
of inward moral intention. 

For many centuries, in the he;^day of monasti- 
cisni, the first consideration outweighed the second, 
but in Thomas Aquinas ® the other tendency again 
appears. Commandments are given ‘about those 
things which are necessary to attain the end of 
eternal felicity,’ but the counsels ‘about those 
things by which one may obtain this end better 
and sooner.’ In general the counsels deal with 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, but there was an 
enumeration of twelve culled from the Sermon on 
the Mount, including, e.g., the injunctions ‘Love 
your enemies’ and ‘Resist not evil.’ Aquinas® 
puts it that perfection consists essentialitar in the 
command of love, but instrumentaliter depends on 
the counsels. Generally speaking, the disregard 
01 non-observance of the counsels is not sinful, 
though their obsei vance entails greater perfection 
and greater leward. They are ‘auxiliary norms 
toward the discernment ol those obligatory com- 
mands which govern a Chiistian in his particular 
circumstances.’ 

5. Roman Catholic doctrine. — Roman theology 
classifies vows as personal (applying mainly to 
oneself) and leal (applying to external objects and 
circumstances ) ; also as peipetual or for a definite 
time ; also as solemn (publicly pronounced before 
the Church like the monastic vows or the sub- 
diaconate implicit vow of celibacy) or simple. The 
doctrine of works of supererogation drew vows of 
all kinds, even simple and private vows, within 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Dispensations can 
usually be granted by the bishop, but in five cases 
by the pope alone, vows that prejudice the rights 
of a third pmson and vows made by minors with- 
out parental consent are inadmissible. 

6. Protestant and evangelical views, — Half a 
century before Luther, Johann Pupper von Goch 
in the d& Zibertate ChnsHana and Zialogus main- 
tained that God has given but one law and set 
before all Christian people one kind of perfection. 
Luther declared for the all-embracing nature of 
the baptismal vow and combated Aquinas’s idea 
that the higher degrees of love are not commanded. 
He condemned all breaches of the law alike and 
would not allow ‘ inferior ’ perfection, though this 
sin God forgives on condition of faith with daily 
lepentance. Monastic vows he declared not only 
invalid but sinful and idolatrous, and the Augshnrg 

I Mand, IV. iv. 2 , Sim. v. hi 3. 

^ De iSxhQTt, Cast. iv. 3 De MaUtu Virg^ xdii. , 

4 X>e Viduis^ Xii. 

s Snriima, n. i. qu. 108, art. 4. 
ir, ii. qu. 184, art. 3. 


Oo?if(isnon and Apology and tlie Schnialkald 
Articles follow his lead They also oppose the 
Roman doctrine of evangelical counsels as setting 
up works of supeierogation, admitting imvate 
levenge, and casting doubt on the civil common- 
wealth. 

With regaid to special vows (piomises made to 
God from motives of giatitude or devotion or as a 
means of deepening the spiiituailile) he was toler- 
ant, though not putting any stieas on them. 
Calvin, however, while giving pride of place to the 
baptismal vow and championing Christian freedom 
against the Roman doctrine, was moie convinced 
of the utility of particulai vows by which a 
Christian might in some signal way express his 
gratitude, or stiengbhen his will-powei. In this 
connexion it is worth lecording the testimony of 
the Westminster Confession of Faiths ch. xxi, 5, 
where it is said that religious oaths and vows, 
solemn fastings, and thanksgivings ui>on vspecial 
occasions are an addendum to tlie ‘ortlinaiy re- 
ligious worship of God.’ Ch. xxii, ‘Ot Lawful 
OathsandVows, ’includes the folio wing paragraphs : 

‘ V. A vow 13 of the like nature with a promissory oath, and 
ought to be made with the like religious care, and to be per- 
formed with the like faithfulness. 

VI. It IS not to be made to any creature, hut to God alone : 
and that it may be accepted, it is to be made voluntarily, out 
of faith, and conscience of duty, in way of thankfulness for 
mercy leceived, or for the obtauimgof what we want ; whereby 
we more strictly bind ourselves to necessary duties, or to other 
things, so far and so long as they may fitly conduce theieunto. 

vii. JSTo man may vow to do any thing forbidden m the word 
of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, 
or which IS not in his power, and for the performance whereof 
he hath no promise of ability fiom God. In which respects, 
popish moiiastical vows of perpetual single hfe, piofessed 
povei ty, and regular obedience, are so far from being degrees 
of higher perfection, that they are superstitious and sinful 
snares, m which no Christian may entangle himself.’ 

The * proof texts * adduced are as follows : (v.) Is 19-h Eo 54 
Ps 618 66l3f. , (vi.) Ps 7011, Jer Db 2321 23, Ps 5014, Gn 2820-22, 

1 S 111, Ps 66l3f Ps 1322 8 ; (viu) Ac 2312 U, Mk b-'*, Nu 30S 8- 
Mb 1 Co 72 9, Eph 428, 1 P 42, 1 Co 733. 

Modern Biblical criticism had not yet been born. 
Similarly in the Larger Catechism vowing unto 
God is included among the ‘ duties required in the 
Second Commandment,’^ and sinful vows among 
the ‘ sins foibidden in the Third Commandment. ’ ^ 

7. Conclusion. — There are certain ethical duties 
which the community, whether ecclesiastical, civil, 
or social, imposes upon the individual and which 
he accepts (marriage vows at least in part may bo 
reckoned in here), and there aie otheis of a more 
particular kind which the individual imposes on 
himself either to develop his spiritual life or to 
express his gratitude to God for some special 
mercy. It is quite legitimate to argue that these 
are implicit in the general vow taken at baptism 
or on conscious entrance into the Christian eii'cle. 
It is also evident that all action is conditioned by 
circumstance, and circumstance may^ vary so that 
what seems to-day a clear and positive duty may 
to-morrow occupy quite a subordinate place. It is 
possible for a formally expressed vow to become a 
burden on the conscience, and it then exposes the 
soul to extra peril. In any case special and formal 
vows are best left to extraordinary circumstances, 
and normally it is well simply to lay one’s impulses 
earnestly before God with a prayer for the grace 
of perseverance and constancy. A closing word 
may he said about the ‘ counsels.^ Alongside the 
‘ commandments,’ whether ‘ of God ’ 01* ‘ of the 
Lord,’ there are not only the ‘commandments’ of 
Paul, which ha.rdly concern us here (1 Co 16^ 7^^). 
but also his ‘judgments’ (1 Co 7*^'^ S Co ®), 
counsels whose acceptance presupiioscs a divine 
charisma (1 Co T)* Making all allowance for 
time and place, the apostle’s counsels still have 
pertinence, and I Co 7, like Mt 19^^^*, furnishes 
a basis for distinguishing between an ‘advisory 
^ I qu. m 3 Qu, 113. 
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noim ’ and the absolute force of a command. This, 
however, is not to admit the whole Boman doc- 
trine of consilia evangelica. 

Literatuek —In addition to the references cited m the art. 
see J. Bingrhani, 0riffi7ies ecde‘,iai,iicce, London, 1840, vii. in. 
7i., IV. 2, XVI vji 9 ; Thomas Aquinas, Swtnma, ii, ii qu 88, 
qu. 184, ait, 4, Im IV Sent d. 36, qu 1, Opusc, 18 (al. 22) c 24 ; 
F. Daab, Die Zulassigkeit der Gehihde^ Gutersloh, 1896 , ait- 
‘ Vows ‘ in CE and appended bibliOf?raphy ; and sundri’- wmrks on 
moral theology— e g , ^mon and Paderborn (Roman Catholic) 
and Rothe and Hase (Rrotestant). A J. GEIEVE. 

VOWS (Greek and Boman). — i. Greek. — We 
understand by a vow a conditional piomise made 
h;^ the worshipper to the divine jiower. The con- 
dition is the lendering of aid ; and the vow, thus 
strictly regarded, is the jiroposal of a bargain that 
tile recipient of the favour lequired shall make 
suitable recompense. Viewed in relation to prayer 
the vow is intended to add cogency to the 
request and to help towards its fulfilment. The 
fullilment of a contingent vow is often pledged by 
the secuiity of an oath, as when the nine archoiis 
at Athens on entering office swore at the altar in 
the maiket-place that they would dedicate a golden 
statue, if they transgressed the laws during their 
term.- But, of course, a promise may be ratified 
by an oath which lacks the essential conditions 
of a vow, as when Odysseus undertook to bring 
Philoctetes to Troy, offering in the event of failure 
to yield liis life to any one who might choose to 
take it.® Further, to the Greek conception a vow 
could not be merely negative ; a definite offering 
must he promised as a return for the favour to be 
gianted.^ If therefore the Nazirite vow taken by 
St. Paul (Ac 18^®) involved merely an act of abstin- 
ence or consecration promised by way of thanks- 
giving for escape from danger,® it would not be a 
vow in the full sense of the term as explained 
above. It frequently happens that, although we 
have reason to suppose that a vow has been made, 
evidence is lacking of the conditions imposed. 
Thus in the version of l^hi^enia’s sacrifice referred 
to by Euripides ® and Cicero we are simply told 
that* Agamemnon vowed to Artemis the fairest 
thing born in his kingdom within a particular year. 
Among the very numerous examples of ‘votive’ 
offerings recoided in literature and inscriptions 
there are comparatively few wffiere it can be deter- 
mined with ceitamty whether the conseciation 
was made by way of thanksgiving or in fulfilment 
of a vow.® The illustrations wiiich we propose 
to give have been taken from sources wdiere the 
evidence is unambiguous. It should he added that 
several inscriptions which have been preserved and 
were attached to votive offerings bear as a label 
the statement that the dedication is in consequence 
of a vow.® 

(a) Public vows . — It may be stated generally 
that vows were made in times of fear and danger. 
Women especially, Plato tells us, and men too 
when they are sick or m trouble, if alarmed by 
dreams or apparitions, are apt to consecrate the 
occasion by vowing sacrifices and promising the 
building of temples. Times of war, especially 
when the existence of the State was imperilled by 
hostile attack, often gave occasion for vows to he 
made in public on behalf of all. 

Heofcor bade his mother Hecuba promise the sacrifice to 
Athene of twelve heifers, if she would hax'e pity upoa the city 
of Troy and its inhabitants.^! In historical times the most 

! is used for ‘ vow ’ and * prayer ’ alike ; of. the combina- 
tion of vota and pieces^ which ireqnently occurs in Latin (e.g.., 
Stafc. Theh x’i. 616, where of course vota has the wider sense). 

2 Arist. Ath, DqI vii. i, Iv. 5. a 8oph. Phil. 6l8. 

4 Headlam on iSsCh. Ag. 924. ® Jos. BJ n. xv. 1, 

<5 Iph. TaurlSt 2U 7 Off", iai. 95. 

8 Hor. Od L 5. 15, or Anth. PaL vi, 164, as compared with 
Verg. JBn. xii. ?09. 

t>. Bouse, (h'mk Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 
909E. ■ iiHom. vi. 274ff. 


famous of such public acts of intercession was the vow of the 
Athenians made before the battle of Marathon offering to sacii- 
fice to Artemis a number of she-goats equal to that of the enemy 
who might be killed in the impending fight But so many 
corpses of the enemy were found that it was impossible to pro- 
cuie the victims; and consequently it was resolved to com- 
promise the liability and to saci ifice 500 every yeai The custom 
was still maintained in the life-time of Xenophon.! This famous 
vow is parodied in Anstophaiies,2 where the saci ifice of 1000 
goats IS offered to Artemis so soon as the puce of anchovies is 
do\i n Before Salamis a vow was taken by the Gi eeks to destroy 
the Medizmg states and to consecrate their goods. 8 The oath 
said to have been taken before Platisa to found in that town a 
iestwsA Eleiithena to be celebrated peipetually^ is considered 
to be apocryphal. Herodotus, discussing the motive which 
impelled Cyrus to place CrcBSiis and fourteen Lydian youths on 
a pyre for saci ifice, recognizes the prevalence of human sacrifice 
among Oiiental nations by suggesting that Oyius may have so 
acted in fulfilment of a vow.s Ileiacles, befoie the capture of 
CEchalia, vowed the dedication to Zeus of altars and tributes of 

fruit-lands.6 


Before entering upon a campaign, it was customary 
to offer to the gods a share in the spoils as a reward 
for their assistance.'^ Similar obligations were 
undertaken in the crises of civil war or when 


national inteiests were seiiously endangeied. 

Cypselus offered, if he succeeded in his attempt to become 
master of Corinth, to dedicate all the propeity of the citizens 
to Zeus, and evaded the extremity of the hardship imposed 
upon them by exacting a tithe of their goods for ten successive 
years. 8 On the other hand, Moxus tbe Lydian, aftei he had 
freed his countrymen fiom the tyranny of Meles, ordeied them 
to fulfil his vow by handing over a tithe of their possessions to 
the gods.9 In the hope of freeing themselves fiom the horrible 
tribute of human lives exacted by Minos the Oi etan king, the 
Athenians are said to have promised Apollo that they would 
every year dispatch a sacred embassy to Delos lo 

(6) Private vows . — We may now pass to vows 
made by individuals in order to save lives dear to 
them on occasions of peril. 

Peleus vowed that, if Achilles came back safe from Troy, he 
would dedicate a lock of his son’s hair, together with rich sacri- 
fices, to the river-god Spercheios.1! Smnlaily Berenice vowed 
a lock of her hair to the gods on the occasion of her husband, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, starting on an expedition to ravage the 
Ass\ nan borders.fS So long as the owner i a exposed to a special 
pen!, the hair remains uncut, but, when he has safely passed 
through the crisis or has reached a certain age unharmed, is 
a lock IS rendered m thanksgiving to the protecting power. 
Hector, about to meet Ajax m single combat, promises that in 
the ev ont of his success he will dedicate the spoils in the temple 
of Apollo. 14 Telemaclins urges his mother Penelope to vow the 
sacrifice of hecatombs to the gods, if Zeus should grant retribu- 
tion for the wrongs they have suffered, is 

The successful completion of a sea-voyage was 
frequently celebrated by offerings to the gods.^® 

Eurylochus, on behalf of the companions of Odysseus, when 
they prepared to kill the oxen of the sun-god, offered to build 
a splendid temple in his honour, if he would grant them a safe 
return to Ithaca.i? Biogenes, in peril on the Carpathian sea, 
vows to dedicate his cloak to the Boeotian Cabirus, if he escapes 
safe to land.18 An epigiam of Callimachus parodied these vows 
by describing; the dedication to the Samothracian Oabiri of a 
s^t-cellar which by providing its owner with frugal meals had 
enabled him to escape from the storms of debts 


In the same way the traveller by land who has 
safely conijileted his journey dedicates his felt hat 
to Artemis in the due accomplishment of his vows.®® 
We have a copious record of dedications by those 
who successfully competed in the ordeal of the 
great Games.®^ Many of these must have been 
made in consequence of previous vows such as that 
of Xenophon of Coiinth, who, as a competitor for 
the Olympic crown in 464 B.O., vowed that, if 
successful, he would consecrate 100 lep6Bov\oL for 
the service of the temple of Aphrodite in that city.®® 
Many examples of vows are connected with the 
ordinary incidents of family life. A mother makes 
and pays vows for the safety of her child.®® The 


1 Xen. Anah. iii. 2, 12. 
if Herod, vii. 132, with 
4 Biod. XI. 29. 

0 Soi^h. Tiaok. 2S8ff. 

8 CArist.] (Mcon. 1346£i 

9 Hicol. Baniasc. frag. 
10 Fiat. PW. 58 B. 

12 Oabull. 1x1 i. 8ff. 

14 Horn. II. vii. 82 ff. 

16 Rouse, p 228. 

18 Anth. Pal. vi. 24.5, 

20 Ib. vi, 199. 

Pmdar, frag. 122. 


000 ff. 

the commentators^ notes, 

6 Herod, i 86. 

7 Bern. Epist. i. 16. 

32, 

iii. 371). 

11 Horn. XI. xxm. 144 ff. 
18 Anth. Pal. vi. 198. 

15 Horn. Od. xvii. 50. 

17 Horn. Od. xii, 345. 

10 Ih. vl SOI. 

21 Bouse, p. 149 ff. 

28 Xen. Mem. ii. 2. lO, 
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dedication consequent upon the parent’s vow is 
frequently in the form ot a porti ait-statue of the 
child, ^ which is oflered to yiC&culapius oi Apollo 
oil condition of the cure of sickness ^ Or it may 
he the patient himself who makes the vow, as is 
indicated in parody by the tiicky vow of a devotee 
of Bacchus to abstain from strong drink for 'a 
bundled suns ’ in the event of recovery from fever.® 
The Gieek Anthology furnishes seveial examples 
of vows made to Ilithyia or oEsculapius if they 
will grant a safe release from the pains and dangeis 
of child- biith.^ The appiopriate ofieimgs in such 
cases were ai tides of diess or jewelry ^ Sometimes 
the condition of the vow is the gi anting of a good 
harvest ; ^ more often it is lolief from the stress of 
po\city.'^ Tlieie is even on record the promise of 
a saciihce, if the god will make a curse elective 
upon an enemy. ^ 

(c) Penalty for infraction * — The infraction of a 
vow was visited with a suitable penalty ; ® and this 
might be dnected against the community of which 
tlie transgressor wms a member, as we have seen 
that, according to one form of the stoiy, the Greeks 
were punished with adverse winds at Anlis for the 
default of their leader Agamemnon. It rarely 
happened that ^ the favour of the gods was so 
confidently anticipated that offerings were made 
to them in advance; Polynices, who dedicated 
statues to Aphrodite and Ares before starting from 
Argos on his expedition against Thebes,^® was not 
an encouraging example. But no doubt confidence 
was more frequent in the daily requirements of 
domestic need."^^ 

2. Roman. — Whereas with the Greeks vows 
tended more and more to become a matter of in- 
dividual concern, as being employed chiefly in the 
critical moments of domestic life, and the records 
of vows offeied publicly on behalf of the whole 
community are comparatively scanty, at Home the 
conditions weie entirely difierent. It is tiue that 
we have sufficient evidence that here also individ- 
uals menaced with danger applied for the assist- 
ance of the gods with promises of offerings or 
sacrifice. The illustrations to he found in Vergil 
should not he set down to the influence of his 
Greek models. 

jiEneas, shipwieoked on a foreign coast, promises sacrificial 
victims as a reward to the disguised Venus, whom he recognizes 
as a goddess 12 Ascanius calls upon Jupiter to direct his arrow, 
vowing gifts and the sacrifice of a bullock m the event of 
success Oloanthus promises a sacrifice to the sea-gods on 
condition of victoiy m the boat y&q&M 


Copious evidence will be found in inscriptions of 
the frequent occurrence of vows in the private life 
of the Homans. As an example we may mention 
the inscription from Sora^® in which the two 
brothers Vertulei dedicate a tithe to Hercules in 
payment of their father’s vows. Prom the time of 
Augustus onwards the formula VSLM (‘voium 
solvit lubens merito ') is regularly employed.^® A 
collection of these private votive inscriptions has 
been made by A. de March!, Jl culto prwato dei 
Pornanii i. 271 ff. 

Nevertheless, the characteristic formalism of the 
Roman religion is chiefly apparent in the admini- 
stration of the jiublic vows. A regular contract is 
drawn up between the State and the deity con- 
cerned, and its conditions are publicly announced 
{nunciij^atio) ; the form of words necessary in ac- 
cordance with sacred law is proscribed by the 
priest (eoncipere vota) ; a solemn engagement 
cipere vota) is entered into by the official who 

1 A7ith* Pal vi. 867. 2 Bouse, pp. 210, 820. 

8 Anth* Pal. vi. 291. 4 Xh. vi. 146, X47, X48, 270. 

s Rouse, p. 252 ; Anth. Pat. vi. 270, 274. 

Pal vi. 41. 7 B. vi. 190, 281, 800. 

O rr^ rt 1 />« 


a Bouse, p. 389, note 9. 
» Paus. ii. 26. 1. 

23 jBti. i. 384. 
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11 Anth. Pat vi. 2 
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15 OIL I im. 
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represents the State ; in his public cajiaciiy he 
becomes liable to cany out the vow {mtnm solvere, 
reddere) ; and, if he tails, the bieacli in the sacred 
compact must be duly punislied. The State repie- 
sentative is thus, dnnng the peiiod between the 
undertaking of the vow and its fulfilment, in the 
position of an accused pel son awaiting his trial 
{yoti rens) ; ^ and, so soon as the condition was ful- 
filled, he was cast m the teim^ of Ins bond {voti 
damnaius).^ Sometimes an estimate was made of 
the cost involved, and the sum required was entered 
in the public records. The cost of the celebration 
of ludh magni on a solemn occasion dm mg the 
Second Puiiic Wai was assessed at the figure of 
3833334 sesterces — a numbei evidently chosen for 
its magical potency.® 

One of the usual occasions for the making of 
vows vvas at the opening of a war. 

Thus Acilius Glabno, at the commencement of the war against 
Antiochus, vowed a celebration of ludi maqni for ten days wiUi 
gifts laid on all the pulmnana, if the war should bosatiafactorilv 
brought to an end 4 Augustus, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign which was closed by the battle of Philippi, vowed a temple 
to Mars Uitor, which he dedicated forty j-eais later 5 App. 
Claudius, in the thick of a battle with the Sarnmtes, exclaimed . 
* Bellona, if thou givebt victory to-day, I vow thee a temple.' 6 
Marius before the battle of Verceli® was said to have vowed a 
hecatomb as the puce of victory.? Marcelius, having vowed a 
temple to Honos and Virtue, was met, when he proceeded to its 
execution, with a technical objection by the pontiffs that a 
single eella could not be dedicated to two deities 8 

An outbreak of pestilence was another occasion 
on which extraordinary vows were usually made. 
On the occurrence of such a visitation, among the 
vows to be fulfilled on the cessation of the plague 
we find the dedication of a temple to Apollo,^ the 
oblation of gifts and sacrifices bo Apollo, .^scu- 
iapius, and Sains, and the institution of public 
hoiidajs {ferim) and ceremonial pi'ocessions {sup^ 
pUcaiiones}.^^ These and similar rewards suitable 
to the particular occasion or to the functions of 
the god whose favour is io be enlisted meet us 
continually in the pages of Livy. 

Thus the Pythian Apollo was offeied a tithe of the booty for 
assistance rendered in the capture of Veil 13 The most leraark- 
able example of votive dedications w'as the consecration of a 
oei sacrum, te. the sacrifice of all living animals to be born 
within the limits of a particular spring There is only one 
instance on record in historical times, that is to sa\, at the 
beginning of the Second Punic War in 217 u.c The vow was 
actually performed twenty-one years later. 14 

Sometimes the condition imposed upon the divine 
agent was the continuance of the commonwealth 
in its then present condition for a peiiod of five^® 
or ten years. The specification of a definite time- 
limit forms a link between the extraordinaiy 
vows and those which were repeated regularly 
after the lapse of a certain period. Thus, every 
year on 1st January the consuls, suitably attended, 
climbed the Capitoline bill, made a solemn sacri- 
fice of white oxen in fulfilment of the vow made 
the previous year, and entered into a new obliga- 
tion fox the year to come in order to secure the 
safety of the State. From the year 30 B.c. 
onwards a special vow was made for the safety of 
the princeps and his house and at a later date 
the rite was fixed to be performed annually on 3rd 
January,^® Similarly, when sacrifice was made at 
the opening of a new lustrum^ a vow was made of 
a new offering to become due after the expiration 
of the quinquennial period.®® In imperial times a 
custom grew up of making vows for periods of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years. This may have been 

1 Verg, Mn. v. 237. 

3 Veii. Bet v. 80 ; Liv, xxvii. 46. 

3 liiv. xxii. 10. 4 J 5 . 3CXXVI. 2. 5 Ov. Fa^. v. 650 ff 

6 Liv. X. 19. 7 Plat. Um. 26. 8 Liv. xxvii. 26, 

9 lb. iv. 25. iO XI). xL 37. 13. / 5 . xll. 21. 

12 lb. V. 21. 23 ib. xxH. 30, 14 B. xx\m. 44. 

15 Ih. XXX. 27. 19 Xb. xlii, 28. 

U Ovid, Pont iv. 4. 27 ff. ; Liv. %%l m. 

IS Lio 2i. 19. 1 ® Hut. Cic. % 

20 Val. Max. iv 1. 10 ; Snetou, Aiig. 97. 

SI E,g., aXL lil 8706. 
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partly cine to their substitution for the old lustrct, 
and partly to the periods of live and ten years foi 
which Augustus assumed the imperial power, 
starting fioin the year 27 B.cA The establishment 
of the empire not unnaturally gave rise to a multi- 
plication of the vows oflered on extraordinary 
occasions by courtieis anxious to testify their 
devotion to the reigning Cfesar and his household. 
Tacitus records vgiws made for the safe return of 
Tibeiius from a campaign,^ for the safety of the 
dying Claudius,® and for the safe delivery of 
Popppea.'^ 

We have seen that the choice of the god whose 
aid is invoked — e.g.^ iEsculapius or Bellona — is 
determined by the occasion of the desired inter- 
vention. In the fierce stiuggle of a decisive battle, 
as a final effort to leave no possible means of 
victory untried, it was sometimes determined to 
appeal to the enemies* gods and to offer them an 
inducement to transfer their protection. The 
classical instance is the offer of the dictator 
A. Postumius at the battle of Lake Regillus to 
dedicate a temple to Castor, the patron deity of 
Tusculuin,® A s^iecial apxfiication of this practice 
was the solemn rite oi evomtio^^ according to Avhicli, 
before the final assault was delivered against a 
beleaguered city, its gods ^vere summoned to 
abandon it and to accept a new resting-place at 
Rome. In this way Juno was invited to leave 
her home at Veii and follow the fortunes of ilie 
conquerors.’ An interesting account of the whole 
matter is given hy Macrobius,® who remarks that 
the Romans endeavoured carefully to conceal the 
name of their protecting god, in order that others 
might not employ against them the device which 
they used against Corinth and Carthage as well as 
against Veii and other Italian towns. He records 
formulae which were employed at the siege of 
Carthage and points out that the evocatio of the 
gods must be carefully distinguished from the 
simultaneous d&votio ot the hostile garrison and 
citizens who ■were handed over to the dominion of 
the deities of the under world Dispater, Yeiovis, 
Manes, and Telius. To these powers a sacrifice of 
three black sheep was offered at the same time. 
The devotio of the enemy appears here as the con- 
sequence of the evocatio but the term was 
specifically employed when during the progress of 
a battle the Romani commander made a vow to the 
infernal powers that he was prepared to sacrifice 
either his own life or that of a Roman citizen 
serving under him on condition that in return for 
this surrender the annihilation of the enemy’s 
forces was assured A® The peculiarity which dis- 
tinguished the dmotio from the offering of vows in 
general was that the forfeit was rendered in advance 
to the divine promiser in the assurance that the 
required service would be f ortiiooming. Our know- 
ledge of the custom rest.s almost entirely upon 
Livy’s account of the self-sacrifice of P. Decius 
Mus in the battle with the Latins in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius in S40 and of his son at 

Sentinum in 295 B.c. during the course of the war 
against the Etruscans and their allies.^® Even if 
these events are not to be regarded as historically 
true,^® the particulars of the ritual and formularies 
adopted are sufficient to prove the antiquity of the 

i Dio Oass. liu. 13. 2 Ann, iii. 47, 8 B. xii. 68. 

4 Xh, XY. 23, s Liv, ii. 20. 

s For possible traces of the following of this custom by the 
Greeks see the present writer’s Fragments of Sophocles, London, 
1917, ii 105 (frag. 452). 

7 Liy. V, 21 . a 111, 9. 

® Wissowa regaMs this as a case of conseemtio rather than 
(Uvotio (Pauly-Wissowa, iv, 901). 

blv. vih. 10. 11. n Ib, vlii. 6-10. 

13 T. Mommsen, Uistm'y vf Ttoum^ iSng-. tr., London, 1877, i. 
366. IPhe report of the Mmtio of a third Deems at the battle of 
Ausoulum (Oio de Fin, ii 61) in 279 B.c. is certainly apociyphal 
(Pauly- WIssowa, iv. 2^5). 


custom. If the person whose life was pledged fell 
ill battle forthwith, the sacrifice was considered 
acceptable and the result assmod.^ If the Roman 
general who made the vow did not meet with lus 
death, he became wipius, and was excluded fiom 
participation in public and jirivate sacra ; ^ but, if 
the vow was made for the self-immolation of a 
legionary soldier, and the saciifice of his life was 
omitted or rejected, he could obtain exjuation by 
the burying in the ground of a signum at least 
seven feet high and the offering of a piaculai 
sacrifice, and the place wheie exjuation was made 
became locus reliqiosus,'^ The development of 
dcvotio in later times as an act of self-sacrifice tor 
the emperoi ^ does not concern the jiresent subject 

Liteiiatdius -—Besides works referred to above see I Mar- 
quardt, Romiscke Staatsvet waltnng'^, Leipzig, 1885, ni 264 ff.; 
A, Pernice, ]885, p. 1146 ; W. Warde Fowler, 

The Religious Experience of the Roman People^ London, 1911, 
p. 204 ff ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der RorneTt 
Munich, 1902, 21012 , p. 319 £f, and in Pauly- Wissowa, s.v, 
‘ Devotio ' ; G. E. Marindm, in Smith’s Diet. Ant , London, 
1890, ii 9Slb. A. C. PEAESON. 

VOWS (Hebrew).— By a vow a person brings 
himself under a sacred obligation to God (or to 
some particular god) to do something or to refrain 
from something. The thing he vows to do is 
something which goes beyond tlie normal demands 
of his religion, and the thing he vows to refrain 
from is something permissible in normal circum- 
stances— e.p'., the enjoyment of food, the fruit of 
the grape, sexual intercourse. The motive of the 
vow is usually desire to secure divine help, and 
its form is usually exjiressed conditionally : if God 
does something for the man, the man will do 
something for God, something with which He is 
believed to be well pleased. 

In the OT a vow is unconditionally valid only 
when it is made by a person whose will is not 
subject to the challenge of another — i,e. by the 
head of a house (the father or husband), a widow, 
or a divorced woman (Nii 30). A wife (Nu 30^*®) 
or an unmarried daughter (30®*®) could of course 
make a vow; but the husband in the one case, 
and the father in the oihei, had the right of veto. 
If, however, this light of the husband was not 
immediately exercised, the vow of the wife was 
held to be valid : it could not properly be cancelled 
by a subsequent disavowal on the man’s part ; if 
he did so cancel it, the guilt of non-fuiiilment 
attached to him, not to the woman. The * strange ’ 
woman of Pr 7, who is married, is represented as 
making vows and inviting a paramour to the 
sacrificial feast (7^^) which is a frequent accompani- 
ment of the vow (cf. 1 S Ps There are 

no extant regulations in the OT governing the 
vows of an unmarried son. 

Vows must have been practised from immemorial 
antiquity ; they are as old as the feeling for God 
and the experience of distress. They are attested 
for every period from the patriaichal to NT times 
( Ae 21®®^- 23^2* and they seem to have played a 
more prominent part in religious practice as time 
wore on. Early historians record vows, but there 
is no early legislation on the subject. This first 
appears in a simple form in Deut. (7th cent. B.O») ; 
but in the later (post-Exilic) literature vows are 
the^ subject of minute legislation — a fact which 
indicates extensive indulgence in the practice* 
This is confirmed by numerous references in later 
books— Prophets and Psalms (Is 19®h Jon 1^® 2K 
Job 22®'^, Ps 22^ 50^^ 56^2 65^ 76^^). 

Illusfratiojis of vows from the period of the judges and the 
early monarchy are as follows: (i.) .Tephthah vowa that, If 
Jahweh give him victory over the Ammonites, he will sacrihee 
to Him the first human being (this is the implication) that 
comes out of his house to meet him (Jg llSOf ) ; (li.) Hannah 


1 Liv. X. 28. 13. 2 Ib, viii. 10. 13. S Jb, viii. 10, 12. 
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VOWS ilial, it.lahweh give hei a son, she will dedicate him to 
the hfU'long seivice of Jahweh, and no ra^or shall come npon 
his head (1 fcl l^) , (ui ) Absalom, while in exile in Aiam, ^ owed 
that, if Jahweh brought him back in safety to Jeinsaleiu, be 
wmuld serve Hun {i e worship Him — with sacrifice) at Hebi on 
(2 S 16S) To these may be added — though not in the same 
sense histoncal — ^,Tacob’s vow to make the pillai at Bethel a 
sanctuary and to pay God tithes, if He tuinished him with 
food and clothing and brought him safely back to the land he 
was leaving (Gn 28-^ As an illustration of vows of abstinence 

maybe taken the cni&e which Saul invoked, in the couise of a 
battle with the Pliihstmes, upon any one (and, by implication, 
upon himself) who would eat any food befoie the evening 
(1 S 1124(F and the vow attributed to David— whethei historical 
or not — that he would not entei his house, ascend his bed, or 
give sleep to his eyes, till he bad found a place for Jahweh 
(Ps 1322 5) The nazintea, according to the later law, abstained, 
while the vow was upon them, from wine, fiom contact with 
the dead, and from cutting the hair (Hu 6^ 8), the Eechabites 
not only abstained from wme, but refused to practise 
agricultui e or to live in houses ( Jer ) The abstinence, 

however, which accompanies such vows is to be interpreted 
not as arbitraiy privation, but as a tabu * incident to the state 
of conseciation, the same taboos, in fact, which are imposed, 
without a vow, on everyone who is engaged in worship or 
priestly seivice in the sanctuary, or even eveiyone who is 
present m the holy place.’ ^ Uuah’s refusal to enter his house 
or deal with his wife (2 S llH) is explained by his being a 
warrior on campaign, and war is a sacred activity. 

Most of the vows from the eaily jijenod leveal 
the prominence with which at that time national 
interests bulked in the mind of the individual, 
whose chief duty and privilege was to promote the 
religious, military, or political welfare of his 
peo]ple, and thus to promote the interests of the 
national God, which were bound up with those 
of His people. Jephthah and Saul, e,g.i desire 
victory over the enemy of their nation and the 
nation’s God ; David is represented as passionately 
concerned with the suitable worship of that God. 
Even in that eaily period, however, the individual 
had a life and interests of his own : Jacob and 
Absalom long for a safe return, and Hannah for 
a son. As, tluough the collapse of the State, the 
individual came into ever-inci easing piommence 
as a religious unit, vows affecting puiely individual 
interests became increasingly common, and even 
the vicissitudes of ordinal y life must have ollered 
many occasions for them. The Psalms pi'eserve 
some of the songs sung by grateful worshippers at 
the payment of tlieir vows, \.e. when they brought 
their ^'sacrifices of thanksgiving’ {eg., Ps 22-^"^^ 
Q01J-2O In particular, the various stanzas of 

Ps 107, with its repeated appeal to the worshippers 
to give thanks to Jahweh 8. i5. 21. ng 

a glimpse of the sort of occasions on which anxious 
hearts made vows and giateful hearts paid them : 
in each stanza deliverance from some distress is 
contemplated — fi om the perils of a journey across 
the wilderness or on the sea, from sickness, prison, 
etc. Ps 116^*^ preserves foi us the interesting 
custom (cf. Mt 20®'^) of raising in the hand the 
* cup of salvation ’ when invoking the divine name 
in connexion with the payment of vows. The 
Psalms abound in expressions of overflowing 
giatitude which are manifestly the sincere utter- 
ance of much happy experience of divine deliverance, 
and profound joy in the privilege of performing 
the vows (which would frequently take the form 
of sacrifice) made in the hour of distress. 

The readiness to vow, however, had its dangers. 
Instinct and legislation alike (Lv 22^’“-®) prescribed 
that nothing short of the best was good enough 
for Jahweh — a male without blemish, if the offer- 
ing was an animal j but vows made in haste were 
often repented at leisure, and offerings of inferior 
worth (e.y., a blind, lame, or sick animal) were 
made— a practice which evokes the fierce indigna- 
tion of MalacM (1®* There is no obligation to 
make a vow (Dt 23^^) j but, once made, there is a 
solemn obligation to keep it in the form in which 
it was made (Bt 23^^* STu SO®). It must cost the 
offerer something, whether in money, effort, or 
I W. E Smith, p.' m. 


jiiivation ; and deliberately to evade or icduee the 
cost to winch one has vbluntaiily and witboul 
compulsion committed oneself is to he umlty ot a 
bleach of faith which invites the divine vengeance. 
But many weie willing to run the risk, as we may 
infer fiom Pr 20-®, Ec : the lattei passage (v.'q 
shows that men sought to evade their obligation 
with the plea that their vow was the result of an 
inadvertence The inconsideiq.te levity with whicli 
vows were made and the specious religious pretexts 
on the basis ot which men withdrew Irom moral 
obligations (cf Mk 7^^) go to show the danger to 
winch in certain circles religion was exposed of 
losing its ethical content. The excuse of inadvert- 
ence stigmatized in Ec 5® is not contemplated by 
the Law, which peremptorily demands tiiat a vow 
must be kept; piobably theiefore such cases were 
subsumed — at least in the mind of the woihliipper — 
under the general provision foi cases wheie an oath 
was subsequently found to involve consequences 
which the speaker had not contemplated when he 
made it; lelief from a rash oath could be secured 
after confession and the pi esentation of a ti espass- 
offering (Lv 5^'®). The OT characteiistically 
considers the vow rather as an external act than 
in its inner quality and im])lieations ; it does not, 
e.g., discuss cases in ivhich the fulfilment of a vow 
might be found to collide with some highei {e.g,, 
ethical) obligation. That was the iiroblem by 
which Jephthah was confronted, but to him it 
was hardly a problem at all; his belief, on the 
one hand, in the sacredness and irrevocableness 
of the vow and, on the other, in the rightness — at 
least on unique occasions — of human saciifice con- 
tributed to make his decision inevitable, wdth 
however sore a heart he reached it. 

The thing vowed was very iiequently an animal, 
but it might also be money, a house, land, or a 
person. When an animal was offered, the sacrifice 
was accompanied by an oblation, as in the case of 
the other sacrifices (Nu 15®®*)' Money given to 
sacred prostitutes could not be accepted at the 
sanctuary in payment of a vow (Bt 23'®) — ^it was 
tainted’ money. As the thing vowed must be 
sonmthmg extra to normal demands, nothing could 
be vowed — such as firstlings— on which Jahweh 
already had a claim (Lv 27^®). If an animal 
technically unclean and therefore unfit for sacrifice 
had been vowed, it was sold at a price put upon 
it by the priest, and the money was given to the 
sanctuary. If the man who vowed the animal 
wished to retain it, he could do so by paying the 
estimated price with an addition of 20 per cent 
(Lv 27^^'^®). The same procedure was followed in 
the case of a house that had been vowed (27^^^* )> 
and, with certain modifications, m the case of 
laud (27^®'®®). The value of the land was deter- 
mined by the distance of the next year of jubilee : 
foi the complete period the basis or valuation was 
50 shekels for an acreage seeded with a homer of 
barley, the value being reduced (apparently at the 
rate of a shekel a year) as the year of Jubilee 
approached. If the land belonged by inheiitance 
to the man who vowed it, he could secure the 
reversion of it in that year to himself by paying 
20 per cent in addition to the price as ascertained 
on the above basis ; if he failed to do this, it went 
to the priests. If, however, the land had not been 
origmally his own but purchased, it reverted in 
the year of jubilee to the original owner. 

In the older period human beings could be 
dedicated to the god by a vow in one of several 
ways— by actual sacrifice (Jg by service at 

a sanctuary (1 S 1^^), or by thonazirite life (Jg 13®). 
Since, however, in the post-Exilic period human 
sacrifice had passed away and the service of the 
sanctuary was exclusively in the hands of the 
(Nu B®®*-), only the nazirite vow— and’ 
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that in a nioditied form (temporary, not now hte- 
iong)— remained (6“^’^-). But, though the custom 
of vowing Ixuman beings was no longer possible, 
the shadow of it remained in the practice of sub- 
stituting foi the person a sum of money determined 
by the age and sex of the person, 50 shekels being 
payable for a man and 30 toi a woman between 
the ages of twenty and sixty, when the powers 
were presumably their highest, and smaller 
sums for those under twenty and over sixty 
(Lv 27-^"'^). These estimates doubtless often repre- 
sented a substantial demand on the financial 
resources of the worshipper j the piiests would 
have many motives of both a higher and a lower 
kind for insisting that he must not escape with an 
offering which had cost him little or nothing (cf, 
the noble Avords of David m 2 S 24^^* They stood 
to gain heavily by the practice of vov/s, as Avhat 
was vowed to God was as good as made over to 
them (Lv 27^^). But the OT shows here its 
eusbomary regard for the poor by providing that 
in their case these demands should be relaxed . they 
are only to pay accoiding to their ability, as 
estimatki by the priest (Lv 27®). 

Persons devoted by tlie ban could not be redeemed ; they 
must be put to death (Lv 2T-^), This law had doubtless chiefly 
in view the destiuction of Canaanite idolaters; it could have 
been enforced, or applicable, only in earlj’’ times (Jos 6*"^ , cf 
1 S 16S); for the later age it would sugf^est little more than 
the obligation of uncompromising hostility to idolatry. 

An examination of the a^ows recorded and of 
the laws regulating voavs throws some light on the 
character both of the Avorshipper and of his God. 
The vow Avas horn in a sense of need or an 
experience of distress (Ps 66^“^). The things that 
men desired Avere deliverance, prosperity, health, 
children, victory ; and the God to Avhom the vows 
weie oflered Avas believed to be pleased with 
sacrifice (even-— in the early period — with human 
sacrifice). The circle of ideas Avith which voavs 
Avere associated is priestly rather than prophetic, 
and there is an externalism and a quasi-commercial 
conception of the relation betAveen God and man 
which is alien to the higher prophetic spirit. But, 
though vows in the later period Aveie sometimes 
lightly made and dexterously evaded, the manifest 
emotion with Avhich many a singer in the Psalter 
records his gratitude to God as he pays his voavs 
shows that they must often have represented a 
warm and genuine religious experience. They aie 
an implicit confession of the speaker's recognized 
insufficiency, and their fulfilment is the expression 
of his gratitude for the experienced help of Jahweh 
(ct. Jer 33^^). It is no accident, however, that 
vows play practically no r6Ie at all in the NT, 
where the demand is for a consecration not 
occasional but continuous, and for a consecration 
not of gifts but of the entire personality. 

Literature.— A rfcti. on ‘ Vows * in EBi, and , 
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vows (Hindu). — Yoavs are a highly important 
element in the Hindu religion. Thus, according to a 
Sanskrit laAvbook, a Brahman ascetic must keep the 
five VOAVS {*\3Tata) of abstention from injuring living 
beings,^ of truthfulness, of abstention from theft, 
of continence, and of liberality, besides five minor 
VOAVS, such as abstention from anger, purity, etc. 
(Baudhayana, ii 18. 1, 3). Brahmaiiical students 
were subject to restrictive rules of the same kind 
during their residence Avith a teacher, and tliey 
had to undertake, moreover, special vows Avlien 
learning^ particular portions of the Yeda, sueli as 
the Bavitrivnita, in connexion Avith the study of 
the sacred prayer called Savitrl. The five great 
watas of the Jaitias, ' I renounce all killing of 
living beings, lying, stealing, sexual pleasures, all 
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attachments Avhether great or small,’ aie evidently 
formed npon the BiTihmanical model. Nor ai'e 
the five commandments [pancasUa) of the Bud- 
dhist canonical books essentially different horn the 
five Brahman voavs, especially as they are supple- 
mented like the latter by five other voavs Avhieh 
are binding on the Buddhist monk only. On his 
entrance into the Order, the Avould-he Buddhist 
had to raise his joined hands and to declare . ‘ I take 
refuge in the Buddha, in the Law, in the Congre- 
gation.’ Many difierciit Brahmanical vratas, in 
the sense of self-imposed devout or ceremonial 
observances of any sort, are described in the 
Puranas, and have passed from them into the 
mediseval and modem Sanskrit Digests of Reli- 
gious Usages, such as Hemadri’s Catiii'varqacin- 
tamani (Avritfcen c. 1300 A.D., punted in the Biblio- 
theca Indica), A\diich devotes more than 2300 pages 
to the subject of vratas, most of them to be 
performed and repeated on certain stated days of 
the year. Thus the puspadvitiyavratam (i. 382), 
to he performed on the second [dvitiya) of the 
bright naif of every month for a whole year, be- 
ginning Avith the month of Karttika, consists of 
eating nothing but floAvers or blossoms {puspa) 
during all those days, and presenting the Brah- 
mans at the close of the vrata Avith fioAvers made 
of gold and Avith a coav. As a recompense for per- 
forming this vrata a man obtains heavenly enjoy- 
ments and a metallic car. For seven consecutiA^e 
re-births he will he imbued Avith a knoAidedge of 
the Vedas and of the Yedangas, and Avill live in 
happiness for a long time, surrounded by his sons 
and grandsons. In the case of the ‘ bull-voAV ’ 
{vTsahhavratam), Avhich is undertaken on the 
eighth of the bright half, one hestoAvs a hull 
clad in a Avhite robe and decked Avitli ornaments, 
fclie spiritual rewai;d consisting in a long residence 
in the heaA’^en of iSiv^a, folloAved by re-birth in the 
I station of a king. One performing the ‘ river-voAv ’ 

I [nadwmtaw) miouid, AAithin certain intervals, 
worship seven difierent sacred streams, each for 
i one day, ofiering milk in Avater, giAung Avater- 
I pots filled Avith milk to the Brahmans, subsisting 
I on nothing but milk himself, bathing far from the 
village, and taking food at night only. At the 
end of the year* he should give &pala of silver to 
the Brahmans. By so doing he Avill enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, and will m a future birth he 
free from disease, eminent, virtuous, and lich, 
enjoying the position of a king, or of a distin- 
guished Brahman (ii. 462). By the side of these 
comparatively simple rites, we find others Avith 
a more complicated ceremonial ; but the ingredients 
of fasting, gifts to Brahmans, otterings to deities, 
etc., recur in nearly all these endless vratas, AAdiich 
"ive a nice round of religious observances, entail- 
ing spiritual blessings and natural comforts for the 
whole of the Hindu year. The Vrcitardja, Avhicli 
is considered the leading Sanskrit treatise on 
vratas in W. India at the present day, contains a 
description of no feAver than 205 vratas. The 
performance of vratas is nowadays specially 
common among women, and this may be an 
ancient custom, considering that in Kfilidasa’s 
drama Urvasi, the queen, Avhen desirous of effect- 
ing a reconciliation Avith her husband, sends for 
the king, inviting him to undertake a certain vrata 
in common Avith her ; and that the Sanskrit law- 
books exhort wives to perform their vratas together 
Avith their husbands. Speaking of modern vratas, 
R. 0. Bose observes ; ' w hen the hoy is sent to the 
Pdtsdld (school), the girl at the age of five has to 
begin her course of vratasJ The first vrata is the 
river Pujfi, instituted after the example of the 
goddess JDarga, who performed this ceremonial 
that she might obtain a good husband, Siva being 
considered a model husband. On the last day of 
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the Bengali year, two little earthen images of the 
goddess Duigil are made by the girl and avoi- 
shi23ped by her. The next two vratas are those of 
Han or Kisna, and of the ten images. Then comes 
the SajLiti vmta, in performing which the girl 
repeats a volley of abuses against her satm^ or 
rival wife in the possible future, in order to aveit 
the dieaded evils of polygamy. Of vratas to be 
practised by a married Avoinan, the Sdvhtrwrata is 
made specially piominent by Bose. This vrata 
derives its name from the ancient legend of the 
taibhful Savitri, who through her devotion revived 
her deceased husband It is annually celebrated 
in the Bengali month of Jyalstha both hy women 
whose husbands are alive and by widows who 
are desirous of averting the evils of widowhood 
in a futuie birth. In the former case the hus- 
liand is worshipped by his wife with sandal and 
flowers, and she cooks a good dinner for him. 
The prayers aie read by the priest, who gets his 
usual fee and all the oflerings. This vrata should 
he performed regularly for fouiteen years, at the 
end of which the expense is tenfold more, in 
clothes, bedding, brass utensils, and an entertain- 
ment to Brahmans and Mends, than in the pre- 
vious years. The Sdvitrwrata has also been 
described by Ward, Avho mentions, besides, the 
Adilrasimhdsanavrata, at which 30 diflerent wives 
of Brahmans are entertained, one on each day, 
during the month of Vaisakha ; and the Pancaml- 
vrata, a vrata on a large scale extending over a 
period of six years, and including many partial or 
total fasts, and various gifts to Brahmans on the 
part of the woman who is to perform this vrata, 
and various acts of worship ou the part of the 
officiating Brahmans, the whole ceremony closing 
Avith a grand dinner to Brahmans and others. 
Ward calls the vratas a very lucrative source of 
profit to the Brahmans. He defines them as un- 
conditioned VOAVS to perform religious ceremonies, 
distinguishing them from conditional vows consist- 
ing of a promise to jiresent oflerings on condition 
that the god hcstcAA" such or such a benefit. Vows 
of this kind are, e,g . , when a man promises to sacri- 
fice a goat, or to present tAvo loads of sAveetmeats, 
or cloth, ornaments, money, a house, etc., if the 
god grant his request to have sickness removed, or 
to become the servant of some European, or for 
riches, a house, a Avife, and son. Bose observes 
that voAvs made in times of sickness are fulfilled. 

liiTEiiATtjRE — The Laws of Ma?iu, tr. by G BiiWer, SBB, 
voL XXV., Oxfoid, 1886 ; M Williams, Indian Wisdom^ Lon- 
don, 1893 ; H Kern, Manual of Indian BxiMhism, Strass- 
bur^, 1896 , T. W. Rbys Davids, Buddhism ; Mandlik, Hindu 
Law, Bombay, 1880 ; W. Ward,.d of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Beligion of the iIindoo.s3, 2 vols., London, 1817 ; R. C. 
Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Calcutta, 1881. 

J. Jolly. 

VOWS (Jewish). — ^As the OT amply indicates, 
VOAVS were a familiar feature in the religious life 
of Israel in former days (see art. Vows [Hebrew]). 

In the Apocrypha the references to the subject 
are few. 

* Let nothing hinder thee,* says Ben Sira, ‘ to pay thy vow in 
due time ; and wait not until death to be ju&tified [i.e. *to pay 
thy debt *]. Before thou makest a vow, prepare thyself, and be 
not as a man that templeth the Lord,* i 
Philo ^ has some interesting observations on voavs. 

The word of the good man, he says, should be his oath, firm 
and unchangeable, founded steadfastly on truth. Therefore 
vows and oaths should be superfluous. 8 If a man swear 
at all, he should swear not by the Divine Name, but by the 
sacred name of his parents or by some of the great objects of 
nature, which aie ancient and, m accordance with the will of 
their Creator, never grow old,^ Once made, a vow should be 
sacred, particularly if it were made ‘with sober reason and 
deliberate purpose.’ (Philo would thus seem to open the door 


1 Sir 18^^ ; of, Epistle of Jeremiah, 85. 

3 Ed. Bohn, ili. 255 ft, 

3 The Essenes gave practical effect to this opinion. See Jos. 
Bf n, viii. C. 
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to an annulment of vows made rashly and without due con- 
sideration of what they involved.) Some men, Philo continues, 
make vows * out of wicked hatred of their species, swearing, for 
example, that they will not admit this or that man to sit at the 
same table with them, or to come under the same roof ’ l And 
he adds impressively ‘Sometimes, even aftei the death of 
their enemy, they keep up their enmity I would recommend 
such men to seek to piopitiate the mercy of God that so they 
may find some cure for the diseases of their souls.’ He then 
proceeds to explain the Mosaic laws concerning vows in his 
charactonstio allegorical fashion 


All the invective of the religions teacheis failed 
to kill the piacUce of vow -making. The Talmudic 
Rabbis were forced, accordingly, to legislate for 
the popular inclination to it in their tuin, and, 
since that inclination survived long after the Tal- 
mudic age, the codifiers had to adapt the Talmudic 
enactments to the needs of their day, and even to 
amplify them. Two whole tiactates of the Talmud 
— Nedanm (‘The LaAvs on Voavs’) and Nazit 
(‘The Laws on the Naziiite') — are devoted to this 
subject. The laAVs on vows are embodied in Joseph 
Qaro’s Skulhan^ Arilhh (16th cent.), the latest of 
the great codes, and a separate section, consisting 
of 33 chapters, each containing many paiagiaphs, 
is devoted to them. To give even a summary of 
this extensive and intricate legislation is obviously 
impossible here. Its magnitude and complexity 
are themselves an indication of the large place 
Avhich VOAVS occupied in Jewish life in former times, 
and of the importance attached to the subject by 
the Rahhinicai mind. The contents of the_ first 
chapter of the treatise on vows in the SJiulhrm 
"AriUkh are, hoAvever, interesting as an illustration 
of the spirit in which the Talmudic and the later 
teachers approached the subject. The title of the 
chapter is; ‘Which Vows aie PraiseAvoithy and 
Avhich Impioper?’ For, he.sides a desire to pre- 
serve the inviolability of the voav, the great anxiety 
of the Talmudic doctors and of their successors 
was the prevention of useless vows Avhich failed 
to minister either to religion or to morality. 
Among such voavs were those made huiiiedly or 
frivolously. There were also voaa^s imposing upon 
the pel sons taking them a needless austerity and 
self-mortification. 


Thus, when a beautiful youth under a vow of Kaziiiteship 
presents himself to Simon the Just (3rd cent. B.c.), the sage 
asks him reprovingly, ‘ How couldst thou have oonfaented to 
destroy thy fair locks? ’3 

The chapter in Qaro’s work to which reference has 
just been made ^ opens with the following monition, 
borrowed, like most of the prescriptions of the 
codes, from the Talmud ; 

‘Be not habituated to make vows A be that makes a vow is 
called wicked.6 This of ordinary vows ; but, as to vows made 
for holy ends, it is a positive duty to fulfil them. Even vows 
for charitable purposes are not desirable ; if one have the money, 
let him give it straightway without a vow, and if not, let him 
defer his vow until ne have it twhich obviously means that, in 
either case, a vow is undesirable]. It is “ permissible ” to make 
a vow in time of trouble He that saith “I will study this or 
that chapter of the Torah, and, fearing lest he may be slothful, 
binds himself to study it by a vow, his vow is permissible, as is 
that of one who, fearing for his stiength of purpose, fortifies by 
a vow his determination to fulfil a certain precept of the Law. t 
He that takes a vow in order to strengthen his good resolves, 
and to impiove his way of life, is a man of energy, and worthy 
of praise. For example, if he be a glutton, and abstains by 
vow from meat for one year or two, or if he he a drunkard and 
denies himself wine for a time or for life, or if, proud or his 
comeliness, he becomes a Hazirite fas a penance]— all such acts 
are a service of God, and to them the Talmudic Sages refer 
when they say that “ Yowa are a protecting hedge to renuimia- 
tion.’”7 An^ the concluding utterance is instructive : ‘ But, 
in spite of their being a service of God, it is Avell that a man 
should not make many voia'B of self-denial; rather let him 
abstain without a vow.’ 

The saying is typical of the Jewish spirit, Avhich 
looks askance at voavs, often made to be broken, 
and at asceticism, which makes for inefficiency in 
the great work of life. For, according to the 
iOL the interesting parallels, or contrasts, in MHshtmh 
Hfedarim, lii. 8, xi. 8. « „„„ 

c Medarim, 9&. ^ Fore Bedh, 203 

4 Of. Medarim, s Of. ih, 22a. « Of. ib 86. 

^ Of, Maimonides, BMc. Medarim, end ; Abhdth, iii, LS. 
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Jewirili idea, the true servant of God, nay, tlie tiue 
man, is he who takes liis full share of the activities 
of the world and harhonis no scorn for its legiti- 
mate pleasures. V oluntary renunciation springin g 
from an emiohlmg sense of freedom, not servitude 
to a despotic asceticism, is the Jewish ideal. The 
one is the iiiaik of the strong; the other is the 
self-condemnation of the weak. Eor the rest, the 
following enactments may be cited ; 

All vows, to be valid, ifmst be uttered aloud.i Boys of twelve 
and girls of eleven, provided they understand the meaning of 
their act, are capable of making vows ; on the other hand, in 
accordance with the Pentateuohal precept, a father may annul 
the vows of his daughter, and a husband those of his wife, if 
they involve hardship to the daughter or the wife 3 a man, 
moieover, inaj. impose some restriction upon himself by vow ; 
he cannot so lestrict others.^ Moreover, vows the fulfilment of 
which IS made impossible hy force rncyewie are, Lpno facto, null ^ 
The formal annulment of vows can be effected only by an 
expcit Babbi oi by thiee laymen specially indicated for the 
duty by repute and experience. 6 

Ifc Will have been seen that, like the Biblical 
teachers, the Kabbis were opposed to vows on 
prmcix>le. Simon the Just only once approved of 
the taking of a vow — when the youth, in the story 
above cited, exx)lained that he had become a 
Naziiite as a penance for having fallen in love 
with his own beauty. ‘Would that there were 
many such Nazirites in Israel I ’ he exclaimed. 
But his objection, generally speaking, held, and it 
was shared by later eminent teachers like Hillel 
and the lirst Gamaliel.^ He that made a vow 
built an idolatrous altar, and he that fulfilled a 
vow offered sacrifice on it.® Jephtliali is cited as 
the type of such transgressors ; his vow was a 
worship of Baal,® The Sazirite is commanded in 
the Pentateuch (Nu 6^^) to bring a sin-offering. 
‘In what has he sinned?’ the Talmud asks. ‘In 
having abstained from wine,’ is the answer.^® On 
the other hand, a vow, duly made, must be sciu- 
puiously fulfilled ; Heaven itself testifies against 
the man who breaks his word.^^ Further, the 
Supreme is as thus exhorting Israel, 

‘Take heed that ye bieak not your vows, for he 
that does so will come to break his oaths, and that 
would he to deny Me, and so to commit mortal 
sin.’^® ‘ He shall not break his word’ (Nu 30®)— 
the Scriptural utterance is the basis and starting- 
point of much of the Talmudic legislation concern- 
ing vows, and so sensitive was the Kabbinical mind 
to the saeredness of the vow, and to the danger of 
its being infringed by the common folk, that one 
Rabbi— Jeliudali Gaon, of Sura (c. 750)— forbade 
even the study of tractate Ncdarim. 

Despite these facts the Rabbis have been accused 
of too readily ^ opening the door,’ to use their own 
phrase, to evasions or, more correctly, to annulment 
of vows. The prescriptions in Mishndh Nedarim, 
ix., iiave been specially cited in support of this 
charge. But it is only necessary to read these 
enactments intelligently and fairly in older to 
vindicate their underlying motive. Far from 
being animated by a loose regard tor morality, 
they have an ethical intent, that of saving persons 
who have made vntually impracticable vows from 
the guilt of breaking them, and of preventing the 
hardship and injustice which their fulfilment will 
entail upon others. Men would make vows in a 
fit of illJiumour, or in a morose and anti-sooial 
temper, from which it was only kind to them, and 
just to the members of their family or to their 
neighbours, to release them But even such under- 

1 Yon Dealt, 210 ; Shehu6th, 2G&* 

2 Haimotiicles, Yad, Nedarim, xi. i ; Yore, Deah, 283. 

s Mishnah JSfedarim, x. 1 ff, 

4 Siphn to I?!! 802. 5 Misknah NeAariya, fit, 1 

6 YorB mm, m \ m'fyordth, 

7 JYedarim, 9&, 22<j. 8 /&, 22(X. 8 Ta*anith, 4ct. 

10 Jei*. MeiaHm, 86d, n 

2Qa ; Yalmt Shimeoni to Nu 80^. 
p See MiBh%m Mdarxm, ii. 1, and ci. the passage from Philo, 


takings were not lightly cancelled. They had to 
be annulled formally by recognized and competent 
authority. On the other hand, a vow made by 
ordei of the court could, undei no circumstances, 
be set aside by any authority what&oever.^ A 
fiuthei charge of a'difierent character has been 
bi ought, doubtless with leason, against ancient 
Jewish iiractice in regard to vows. In the Gospels 
the Pharisees are condemned for making vows 
under ciicumstances which involved a xiositive 
violation of the exxiress commands of the Mosaic 
Law (Mt 15^ Mk 7^®). That, in the Middle Ages, 
divergent practices, varying with the autliouties 
immediately concerned, pievailed with regard to 
granting absolution from vows is unquestionable. 
Some Rabbis were more lenient in the matter than 
others. But this difference of practice was due to 
the varying importance attached to the two oppos- 
ing considerations which have already been men- 
tioned. One Rabbi would lay the greater stress 
upon the desirability of preventing the violation 
of vows, and so he inclined to giant dispensation 
from them ; another would think more especially 
of the sanctity of the vow itself, however lightly 
made, and however trivial its character, and so refuse 
disxiensation. A familiar instance is that of a man 
who vowed to give up gambling. The temptation 
to break such a vow was particularly strong. 
Should this consideration justify its annulment ’ 
Or should the man be held to his vow notwith- 
standing? So great was the dread of hieaking 
the plighted word that we find a Jew of the 16th 
cent, swearing that he would never swear ! ® 

Here reference may approjiriately be made to 
the formula for the annulment of vows which 
ushers in the service m orthodox synagogues on 
the Eve of the Day of Atonement. Deriving its 
name Kol Nidre (‘All Vows’) from its initial 
words, it runs as follows : 

‘Ail vows, bonds, oaths, etc., wherewith we have vowed , , . 
and bound ourselves, from this Bay of Atonement unto the 
next . . . lo, we repent us in them They shall be annulled, 
made vmid and of none effect . . . Our vows shall not be 
vows ; our bonds shall not be bonds ; and our oaths shall not 
be oaths.* 

And, since the congregation may have sinned by 
violating its vows in the past, the declaiation is 
immediately followed by the verse (Nu 16®®) : 

* And all the congregation of the children of Israel shall be 
forgiven, ... for in respect of all the people it was done 
unwittingly.’ 

This declaration has provided anti- Jewish writers 
with much welcome ammunition. Here, they 
have contended, is a proof that the woid of a Jew 
cannot be trusted, seeing that he absolves himself 
from his vows and promises beforehand, in his 
very synagogue, and on the most solemn day in 
the year. The accusation is the fruit either of 
ignorance or malevolence or of both combined. 
The best answer to it is supjdied by the unequi- 
vocal doctiine of the Rahtimical teachers in all 
ages, who warned their people that their very 
‘ Yea’ and ‘ Nay’ must be truthful,^ and that it is 
even more sinful to deceive a Gentile than a Jew,® 
The histor^r of the declaration completes the de- 
fence. Owing its origin, at some unknown period 
not later than the early Gaonic age, to the dread 
of violating vows, it was nevertheless viewed witli 
stern disapproval by the greatest authorities, 

1 For further information on this subject see S. Schechter, in 
0. Gr. Monteffoie’a Mxhbert Leetures for 1892, p. 557 ff. 

2 Abrahams, Jewish Life in the MidMe Ages, pp. 39211., 
109 ff. ; for the ethical as well as the legal aspects of vows and 
oaths see L Aboab, Menoratk Ba-maor (14th cent.), ii. li, 2. 

3 The formula exists in many variants; the version given in 
this article is taken from the kieroi&e of the Bynagogue, Loudon, 
1904 (the authorized Festival Frayer Book of the Anglo- Jewish 
community), Bay of Atonement, pt. i, p. 15. 

4 BCihhiL Mm'a, 49ct ; Biphra to Lv 1936 ; cf. Mt 

^ JFMUin,Ha; B. Qmmm,ll$h; Tosefta B Qrnrma, 10. 15; 
Shmhdn 'Arhhh, Eohhen Mishpat, 866 ff., and the niedisoval 
worahsts passim. 
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‘I hear,’ said one of them (B Nafcronai [8th cent.]), ‘that a 
formula called Kol Ntdie is used m certain congregations, Imt 
we have nevei received it fiom oui fatheis ’ 

‘ A stupid custom ^ — so others styled it, and the 
majority of their feliow-Gaonim shaied theii 
opposition ^ Their condemnation would probably 
have been sterner still if th^ had known the 
declaiation in its later form, fn their time it had 
a retrospective eifect only, and was, therefore, 
compaiatively harmless. Nor, according to one 
weighty opinion, was it intended to apply to 
personal and piivate vows, but only to those made 
by the leaders of a congregation, in their official 
capacity, for congregational purposes, either with- 
out due forethought or under duress.^ It certainly 
applied, at most, to such personal vows as affected 
only the individual making them ; it could not 
possibly cover vows involving the rights of others, 
for absolution from them under such conditions 
was impossible under the Talmudic law.^ But 
unfortunately a Kabbi (Meir ben Samuel [11th 
cent.]) took it into his head to change the woiding 
of the declaration so as to give it a prospective 
meaning. The original phrase ‘from the past 
Day of Atonement to this Day of Atonement’ 
was altered into ‘from this Day of Atonement to 
the next,’ which is the existing version in some 
Prayer Books ; and thus a weapon was placed in 
the hands of the enemy, which he was not slow to 
use. It need hardly be said that the Kabbi who 
made this ill-conceived alteration was actuated by 
innocent motives. Dispensation from vows already 
taken was, he held, impossible save at the hands of 
competent authority, which might not be available ; 
better, tlien, he argued, to annul vows in advance. 
Thus, in both of its forms, the declaration owes its 
place in the Day of Atonement Prayer Book to 
that fear of tlie violation of vows to which repeated 
reference has been made, and to a natural desire 
to safeguard those who made them from the 
jienalty’ for such violation. Certainly, ignorant 
persons may have been misled by the formula into 
making vows thoughtlessly; but they did so in 
spite of its real object, not in virtue of it, and 
their mistake was severely castigated by authority. 
Such persons were declared to be^ incapable of 
giving evidence in a court of justice.^ But the 
ignorant malpractices and the unhappy misunder- 
standings that have resulted from the introduction 
of the formula sufficiently condemn it ; and there 
are ancient congiegations in which, owing possibly 
to these considerations, it has never been adopted. 
II it survives anywhere to-day, despite its crude 
and misleading phraseology, it is partly because 
of the force of old associations, especially powerful 
on an occasion so solemn as the Day of Atonexnent, 
and partly because of the moving and cherished 
melody to wliich it is sung. In modern Keform 
congregations it was expunged from the Prayer 
Book nearly a century ago. All that was of value 
in it — the tune— was retained; the declaration 
itself went the way of all unmeaning survivals. 

Finally it may fee pointed out that vows of a 
monastic character were almost unknown among 
the Jews, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the monastic idea made little or no way among 
them. The Essenes furnish the outstanding ex- 
ception. After novitiate those desirous of being 
admitted into that order took a solemn vow — 
Josephus styles it ‘tremendous oaths’ — ^binding 
them to piety towards God, justice and forbear- 

1 Weiss, Dor Dor, 4. 17. 10 ; sep ait, ‘ Eol Hidre * in JiE and 

Hamburger, It must, however, be pointed out that, influencad 
by the 'Talmudic permission (of, 285), it was the 

custom of some pious Jews privately to annul their vows at the 
advent of eveiy Eew Year festival. 

2 Weiss, op. eit. 

^ Tw Oralp Eayinii i 619 ; see also footnote to Hamburger's 
ark, p. 97. 

^ See the references in JM vii. 641. 


aiice towaids men, obedience to authority, fidelity 
to truth, and secrecy as to the doctrines of the 
society. They .seem also to have imposed chastity 
upon themselves; but since, as K. Kohler has 
pointed out, they joined the older, as a lulc, after 
the piime of life, they must nob be deemed, be- 
cause of their submission bo this restriction, to 
liave necessarily set at nanght the characteristic- 
ally Jewish duty of procreation. They lived the 
ascetic life of the Nazinte ; but whether they took 
the Naziiite vow is uncertain.! The Essenes, 
however, stand practically alone in Jewish history. 
From time to time religious associations came into 
existence, the rules of which hound the members 
{hahenni) to holy living — to devotional exercises, 
to scrupulous rectitude in the daily life, and bo 
works of benevolence. But these societies were, 
at the very most, brotherhoods rathei than ciders. 
In some cases the offspiing of the mystical temper, 
and intended to minister to the mystical life, they 
were, however, far from monastic. There was 
nothing of the cloister in them. The associates 
lived in their own homes and, in a greater or less 
degree, busied themselves in worldly affaiis. The 
bond that united them was purely voluntary, and 
any member could free himself from it at will. In 
such cases a vow of initiation was out of the 
question. 

Literature. — I. Abrahams, Jeivish Life in the Middle Agfes, 
London, 3896; A. Buchler, Der galilaiseke ‘Am-ha 'Areg, 
Vienna, 1906 , I. Elbogen, Der judische Gottesdienst, Leipzig, 
1913, H. Graetz, Gesek. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78; 
Hamburger’s artb ‘ Geltibde,’ ‘Easir,’ ‘ Kol Nidre’ ; JJSt 
arti. ‘ Essenes,* ‘ Nazante,’ ‘ Vows * ; L. Low, Gesammette 
SchrifteUt in , Die Lebensalter in der judischen Literature 
Szegedin, 1875; MGWJ Hii. [1909] 269 ff. ; C. G. Montefiore, 
JElibbert Lectures^ London, 1892, Philo Judaeus, ed, Bohn, 
London, 1854-55 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2nd sei*., 
London and Philadelphia, 1908; I. H, Weiss, Dor Dor we- 
Dorshaw, Wilna, 1904. MOREIS JOSEPH. 

VOWS (Teutonic). — Vows were solemn promises 
which were made before some deity or superior 
power, and by which the person making the 
vow undertook within a given time or in the 
future to perform a particular act, to obtain a 
purpose, to bestow a gift, or to devote himself to 
some person or thing — as, e.g.^ m a sworn brother- 
hood. Such vows were rablier common among the 
Teutons both in the North and in Geimany, and 
they were considered absolutely sacred and in- 
violable, A person nob redeeming his vow or his 
promise was considered an out-caste, and no regard 
was paid to him. Among the ancient Teutons 
all otteiings and sacrifices were earned out with 
great attention and seriousness. They were 
generally closed with much hilarity and drinking, 
and then all kinds of promises were made for the 
future while the goblets ^vere diunk, each of them 
devoted to some special divinity or to the memoi'y 
of some great name. The Braga-goblet was the 
most imposing of all. Of such an occasion we 
liave a descriiition in the HewiB/cringla ; 

* First Odiu’s goblet was emptied for victory and power to his 
king ; thereafter, Njord’s and Freya’s goblets for peace and a 
good season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the 
Braga-gob!et ; and then the guests emptied a gobiet to the 
memory of departed friends, called the remembrance-goblet.’ ^ 
This goblet was not drunk to Bragi himself, but 
was emptied before him to the honour of some 
great person or name, or before some great under- 
taking, At the larger festivals, such as the Jol 
(or Midwinter) festival, the vow was made while 
touching the golden-bristled boar of Frey, which 
was prepared for the common meal, so that the 
vow should be made sacred by all that is honour- 
able and great. 

Vows were made at funerals of earls, kings, and 
other great persona, m may be seen from the 

1 See art. E&Sbites ; Jos. DJ rr. viii, 2®, ; Philo, ed. Bohn, ill. 
523 f., iv. 2 If,,; mt. ‘Eaaenes/ in JB, p. 228, 

3 MeimsJsringlat i, 77 (Saga of Eahon the Good^ ch. 16), , 
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Ynglinga Saga^ ch. 36, where we read that King 
Ing^ald at the funeral festival of his father rose 
when the Braga-goblet was filled in oider to ofiei 
his vow, proinisinp that he would extend his 
kingdom one half in each quarter of the world or 
die. At funeial occasions all soits of promises 
were made which could in any manner he connected 
with the wish of the deceased. 

A typical funeral vow or a series of such vows 
may be quoted front King Olaf Trygvason^s Saga . 

* King Svem made a magnificent feast, to which he invited 
all the chiefs in his dominions , foi he would give the succession- 
feast, or the heirship-ale, after his father Harald. A short time 
be foie, Strut-Haraid in Scania, and Vevsete m Bornholm, father 
to Bue the Thick and to Sigurd, had died and King Svem sent 
word to the Jomaborg vikings that Earl Sigvalde and Bue, and 
their brothers, should come to him, and drink the funoial-ale 
for their fathers in the same feast which the king was giving. 
The Jomsborg vikings came to the festival with their bravest 
men, forty ships of them from Vendland, and twenty ships 
from Scania Gieat was the multitude of people assembled. 
The first day of the feast, before King Svem went up into his 
father’s high seat, he drank the bowl to his father’s mernorj , 
and made the solemn vow, that before three winters were past 
he would go over with his army to England, and either kill 
King Adalred (Ethelred), or chase him out of the country. 
This heirship-bowl all who were at the feast drank. Theieafter 
for the chiefs of the Jomsborg vikings was filled and diunk the 
largest horn to be found, and of the strongest chink When 
that bowl was emptied, all men drank Chiist’s health, and 
again the fullest measure and the strongest drink were handed 
to the Jomsborg vikings. The thud bowl was to the memory 
of Saint Michael, which was drunk by all. Thereafter Earl 
Sigvalde emptied a remembrance-bowl to his fathei’s honour, 
and made the solemn vow that before three winters came to an 
end, he would go to Noi*way, and either kill Earl Hakon, or 
chase him out of the country. Theieupon Thorkel the Tall, 
his brother, made a solemn vow to follow his brother Sigvalde 
to Korway, and not flinch from the battle so long as Sigvalde 
would fight there. Then Bue the Thick vowed to tollow them 
to Norway, and not flinch so long as the Jomsborg vikings 
fought. At last Vagn Aakeson vowed that he would go with 
them to Norway, and not return until he had slam Thorkeld 
Leire, and gone to bed to his daughter Ingebord without her 
friends’ consent. Many other chiefs made solemn vows about 
different things. Thus was the heirship-ale drunk that day, 
but the next morning, w’-hen the Jorasboig vikings had slept 
off their drink, they thought they had spoken more than 
enough. They held a meeting to consult how they should 
proceed with their undertaking, and they determined to fit out 
as speedily as possible for the expedition ; and without delay 
ships and men-at-arms were prepared, and the news spread 
quickly.* 2 

Any vow oi piomise was made sacred by placing 
one’s foot upon a stump or a stone and saying, ‘ Hei e 
I stand and promise that I shall accomplish bins 
matter/ winch was then mentioned and the con- 


ditions of the vow given. ^ Those pi onuses were, 
no doubt, ollered to make ceitain undei takings 
more sure — e,g., to win such-and-such a woman, 
whom the maker of the vow wanted to secure for 
himself or for somebody else, to avenge a ciirne or 
an injury, to obtain an honour or any such thing 
which required honest peisonal efibrt — and they 
were often made m the inteiest of higher duties 
so as to render the act itself in oi ally binding. 

Sworn brotherhoods weie mostly entered into by 
young men who had been bi ought up together or 
who had formed close friendships because of peculiai 
experiences. The ceiemony was as follows. 

The sod of a selected piece of ground was loosened and cut 
m three oblong slices, which were raised and held up by the 
spears of the covenanters, so as to foim an arch under which 
they let drops of their blood from selt-inflicted wounds freely 
flow in the fresh and open soil, vowing to be faithful to one 
another m life and death. Such men would afterwards be 
insepaiable and never failed one another. The one would 
.always avenge the injury done to the other, which meant in 
case of death that he had to take the life of the slay er, even 
though that one be a relative or a highly exalted person In 
later times of ancient Teuton history swoin brotherhoods were 
the most sacied of all covenants, no one ever thinking of 
bi caking a vow thus made or even considering such a thing 
possible 2 

It IS apparent that vows as sacred obligations 
entered into public life in various manners, and 
also that mutual behaviour thereby became more 
pregnant and dependable. Even to this day it is 
veiy common in countries of the North to demand, 
or at least to request, that certain promises be 
made sure by the oath, neither before the court nor 
in the way prescribed for judicial proceedings, but 
as a vow made to a friend or to tiie second party 
of the contract ; for, where such a vow has been 
taken, one feels assured that the promise will hold. 

Literatuee. — s,v, ; E. H. Meyer, Gennantsche 
Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, pp. 197-253 , Paul Herrmann, 
Noidische Mythologie, Leipzig, 1903, G. O. Hylt^n-Cavallius, 
War end oeh Wirdamay Stockholm, 1863, i. 154-175 , Svenges 
Ilednatid af dscar 3lontehus, do. 1877 (in Sveriges Bistoria 
fian aldsta tid till vara dagar, p, 338 f.) ; A. M. Strinnholm, 
Svsnska Fvlkets Histona, do. 1834-36, i 122 f., ii. 600-602; 
J. Enander, Forenta Staternaa Hutoria^ Chicago, 1875, i. 
122-130 , Saxo Grammaticus, Banish History^ bks i -ix., 
tr. 0. Elton, London, 1894; Snorri Sturlason, JSeimshmgla, 
tr. Samuel Laing, and ed. B. B. Anderson, in the ‘Norroena 
Library,’ 3 vols., New York, 1897, Vilhelm Gronbeck, Men- 
neskehvet og Chiderne (Leg vg Lo/ie), Copenhagen, 1912, p. 64. 
Of, also lists of literature under artt SACRmoE (Teutonic) and 
Salvation (Teutonic) S. Q, YOUNGEST. 
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WAGES.— See Economics, Employment. 

WAHHABIS.— Named after *Abd al-Wahhab, 
this Muhammadan community has its headquarters 
in the part of Arabia called Nejd, but is also 
represented in Mesojiotamia, India, and Africa. 

1 , Tenets. — The aim of the founders of the eoni- 
muniiy appears to have been ostensibly to re- 
store Islam to its original purity, as taught by 
Muhammad and practised by his converts. Henc4 
when their system was examined by Sunni experts 
in Cairo, it was found not to differ from the 
ordinary orthodoxy. Their pretext for branding- 
all other Muslims as idolaters lay in the practice 
of visiting the tombs of saints and appealing to 
them in emergencies, which the Wahhabis identi- 
fied with the practice of the pre-Isltoio pagans 
that is repeatedly condemned in the Qur’an. 
Henoe they destroyed such tombs, when they got the 
opportunity, not even sparing that of Muhammad 
in Medinah. One of their enemies summarizes 

1 Snorri Sturlason, E'wnresffsraer®, Ohristianin, 1906. 

^ Beiytyskrin^la^ j. 160 (King Olaf Trygmson*& Saga^ ch. 39). 


the points wherein they difier from the orthodox 
under ten heads. 

(1) They regard the Deity as having bodily form, w’lth face, 
hands, etc. 

(2) Reasoning has no place in religious questions, which must 
be settled solely by tradition. 

(3) The source of law called ‘ Consensus * is rejected. 

(4) The source called ‘ Analogy ’ is rejected 

(5) The opinions of the compiler', of codes have no authority, 
and those who follow them are unbelievers. 

(6) All Muslims who do not join their community are un- 
believers. 

(7) Neither the Prophet nor any saint may be employed as 
intercessor with the Deity. 

(8) Visits to the tombs of saints, etc , are forbidden. 

(9) Oaths by any one but God are foi bidden. 

(10) Vows to any one but God are forbidden, as is also the 
practice of sacnficing at the tombs of saints and prophets. 

Ifc is doubtful whether no, (5) is correct, as the 
Wahhabis are said to be followers of the system of 
Ahmad Ibn IJanbal (f A.H. 241), the adherents of 
which were notorious in ’Abbasid days for their 
interference with pilgrimages to the tombs of 

1 Of. Uardar Saga^ 14 ; MoensaThoris Saga^ 12 ; FagrsUnna, 
55. 

2 Strinnholm, Kvenska Folkets Bistoria, ii. 511-515. Of- also 
art* BROTuuaHOOJ) (Arbificial), 
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saints ; in A.H. 323 the khalifah Radi issued a 
rescript against them.^ European travellers lay 
stress on their tabu of tobacco and all drugs that 
benumb or stupefy, and their objection to the use 
of silk in any part of the attire, and of ornaments 
of gold, silver, or gems. Practices of which their 
history gives evidence aie the massacre of the 
women and children as well as the men of their 
Muslim enemies, and the mild treatment of the 
tolerated communities j these weie chaiacteristic 
of the eaily Kharijis, whose levolts were bionght 
about by deviations from the rigidity of Islam. 
If it be true, as lias been asserted, that they 
suppose the Qur’an to have been mutilated by the 
third khalifah, they retain therein the notion 
whicli brought about the earliest Khariji move- 
ments. Their iconoclasm bears some resemblance 
to the practice of the Kharijis called Qarmatians, 
with whom they are not otheiwise connected.^ 

2 . History. — The history of the Wahhabis 
appears to have been written exclusively by Euro- 
pean travellers ; there is therefore some uncertainty 
about the origins of the system. As early as 1764 
it attracted the notice of Carsten Niebuhr, who 
brought the hrst mention of it to Em ope. There 
aie contradictory statements about both the birth- 
place and the tube of that Muhammad Ibn 'Abd 
al-Wahhab from whose patronymic the sect derives 
its name. Born in Central Arabia about 1730, he 
is said to have travelled as a student and merchant, 
and to have attached himself to one Muhammad b. 
Sa*ud, chief of Bira'iyyah (about 46*20 E. long. 
25 N. lat,), who married his daughter and became 
his first disciple. To what extent these persons 
contemplated from the first tlieiestabiishment of an 
independent state cannot now be ascertained ; 
Palgrave,^ whose account of this matter is more 
than ordinarily romantic, makes Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab alluie Ibn Sa'udAvith a definite promise 
of the sort. It is clear that the two made their 
resolve to restoie Islam to its original purity a 
ground for attacking their neighbours, at first, it 
is said, with a force of seven men mounted on 
camels ; but a little initial success carries such 
adventurers a long way where, as in Central 
Arabia at the time, there is no organized govern- 
ment, Muhammad b. Sa'ud had before his death 
extended ins authority over 'And, Qasim, 5asa, 
Dowasir, and Siilayyi'l, and become master of all 
the provinces situated between the 9ijaz and the 
Persian Gulf, with the exception of Qatif. 

Under the successor of Muhammad b*. Sa'ud, his 
son ‘Abd al- Aziz, the Wahhabis came into collision 
with the outposts of the Ottoman Government, 
and attacked and plundered Imam where 

they massacred the inhabitants. This was in 1801, 
and in the following year the Waiihabi chief, who 
had for some time been struggling with the then 
sharif of Meccah, Glialib, was able to wrest from 
him the important town of Ta'if. Owing to the 
supineness of the Ottoman Government and the 
incompetence of the pashas who attempted to 
oppose the Wahhabis, the latter progressed with 
great rsmidity j in 1803 Sa'ud, son of 'Abd al-' Aziz, 
took Meccah, where, however, Ghalib, having 
adopted Wahhabi tenets, was allowed to resume 
Ms government j and in 1804 Medinah was also 
taken after its port, Yanbo, had fallen. The tomb 
of Muhammad was robbed of aU its ornaments and 
treasures. B;^ this time ^a'ud was chief of the 
community, ids father 'Ahd ah' Aziz having been 
assassinated in 1803. Raids were made by 
Wahhabi officers in the direction of the Yemen, 
which, however, was not permanently occupied. 

1 Miakawaibi, iences af the Natims, tr* D. S. Margo- 
iionth (in the press (1920J), i 3lH. 

2 Of. IW'tlr. KhawIiuj, Oahmatuks. 

« Pemmuillfaptative of a V ear's Journey through Qentu uhmJ 
Mmter/ir Aratm^ i. 376, 


Though the new rulers of the Uijaz did not actually 
abolish the pilgrimage, fear of them kept away the 
pilgrim caravans from Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Muhammad All, on whom the government of 
Egypt had been confeired by the Porte in 1804, 
with an express injunction to reconquer thesanctu- 
aiies, took no serious step in that direction till 
1809, not even prohibiting the export of food from 
Egypt to Arabia, though that'^ieasnre would have 
rendered the position of the Wahhabis in those 
cities difficult. After two years of prepaiation 
the pasha of Egypt sent his son Tuzun, a man 
famous for his peisonal courage, at the head of an 
expedition, which seized Yanbo in Oct. 1811. In 
the following jrear he succeeded in leconqueiing 
Medinah ; and in Jan. 1813 Meccah and Ta’if also 
were recovered. In this year Muhammad Ah 
himself took the command in Arabia, and fought 
with varying results against Sa'ud till the death of 
the latter in the following yeai ; lie was succeeded 
by his son 'Abdallah, with whom peace was made 
by Muhammad Ali in 1815, after each party had 
won some considerable victoiies. Muhammad Ali 
returned to Egypt ; hut the teims of peace could 
not be carried out, and in the following year the 
pasha’s son (or stepson), Ibrahim Pasha, was sent 
out to reduce what remained of Wahhabi power ; 
in 1818 he took Bira'iyyah, the Wahhabi capital, 
and obtained possession of 'Abdallali’s person; 
the latter was taken to Cairo and sent thence to 
Constantinople, where he was executed. 

A Turkish governoi was left in the Nejd by 
Ibrahim Pasha when he returned to Egypt ; a son 
of 'Abdallah, named Turld, who had escaped when 
the capital was taken, succeeded in re-assembling 
the Wahhabi forces and expelling the governor. 
A new capital, Riyad, was chosen % Tuiki for the 
renovated state ; and under this chief, who reigned 
till 1830, several of the provinces which the Wahha- 
bis had foimerly held were recovered. He was 
assassinated in that ^rear by a cousin, but was 
succeeded by his son Faisal, who was greatly helped 
in securing his accession by one 'Abdallah Ibn 
RasMd, whom he rewarded with the hereditary 
possession of the province Bhamr. Faisal, however, 
was attacked by an officer sent against him by 
Muhammad Ali, captured and sent off to Egypt, 
where he remained a prisoner till he was released 
by 'Abbas, son of Muhammad Ali. Returning to 
Arabia, he easily obtained leeognition in Nejd, 
and his dynasty is still established in Riyad, the 
dynastic name being Ibn Sa'ud, The province of 
Shanir became detached during Faisal’s reign, and 
the dynastic name of the ruler is Ibn Rashid. His 
capital, U^iel, has been visited by several European 
travellers, who have maintained a continuous 
history of these states. 

From 1842 to 1872 the Wahhabi empire in Arabia 
was split nil into the following communities : 

(1) dynasty of Ibn Sa'ud holding Riyad and Uasa, 

(2) the emirate of U!aiel, (3) the city 'Unaizah with 
the tribe of the name and dependencies, (4) the 
city Buraidah, (6) the town Shakra, (6) the state 
and city Uariq-Hutah, (7) the tribe ^arb, (8) the 
tribe 'utaibah, (9) the Mutair. From 1843 to 1870 
the second of these was governed by two capable 
rulers, yilal and Mafc'ab ; in 1872 the emirate was 
seized % one Muhammad, who, after putting to 
death possible rivals in his own family, endeavoured 
to bring the remaining communities under his rule. 
Ultimately in the spring of 1891 most of the above- 
named communities formed a league against the 
emir of Uaiel, under the leadership of Zamil, ruler 
of 'Unaizah. On the side of Ibn Rashid there 
were, in addition to his own forces, the Jjjarb and 
the Mesopotamian Shamr. Ibn Rashid succeeded 
in indicting on the league a crushing defeat, and 
became master of all their towns, including Riyad, 
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where he installed one of the Ibn Sand family as 
ruler, rememhenng that the founder of hxs own 
dynasty had been a creature of Ibn Baud. Since 
this date the ruler of Biyad has emancipated him- 
self from Ibn Rashid’s control, and m the intrigues 
which preceded the Great War of 1914-18 the lattei 
favoured Germany, whereas the former favoured 
Britain. 

3. Wahhabism lit India.— Wahhabism was in- 
troduced into India by one Sayyid Ahmad, who 
was born m 1786-87 in Rai Baieli, and started, a 
revivalist movement among the Muslims of India, 
with lieadquarters at Patna, befoie he made the 
pilgi image to Mcccah which was the occasion of 
his conversion to the Wahhabi system. Returning 
to India in 1824, he gained a following in Peshawar, 
and in 1826 started military operations against the 
Bikhs, in which he had considerable success ; 
national dissensions, however, bioke out among 
his followers, and in 1831 he met his death at the 
hands of the Sikhs. The movement was continued 
by some of his disciples* who obtained dominion 
over a large extent of territory along the left 
bank of the Indus, which, however, they lost in 
1847, when the Wahhabi troops surrendered to 
a Biitish force. Patna continued to harbour a 
number of Wahhabis, who are said to have taken 
part in the Indian Mutiny. For about twenty 
years after the mutiny had been quelled attempts 
were made by Wahhabi i)reachers to stir up risings 
against tlie ‘oiitish in dillerent parts of the Penin- 
sula and to found Wahhabi states. 

The Indian Wahhabism is said to differ from 
that of Arabia in its identification of one or other 
of the founders of the system with the Malidi of the 
Sunnis, wheieas in Arabia this term was not used. 

4. Literature.— It does not appear that the 
founders of the system in Arabia did more than 
issue letter.s and manifestos ; and at this day there 
is no printing-press in Riyad or (probably) in 
Such literature as the system has produced is 
mainly Indian, and m Persian or Urdu ; but there 
is some anti- Wahhabi literature in Ai’abio, ema- 
nating from Mesopotamia — e.g,^ aUFajr aUSadig 
fll^mdd 'ala mimJdri' 4wassnl wal-lcaramat wal- 
khawariq by Jamil Efendi Sidqi Zahawi (Cairo, 
A.H. 1323). 

5. Life and conduct. — ^The Wahhabis appear 
from the commencement of the system till our 
time to have maintained the institutions of ortho- 
dox Islam with far greater rigidity than other 
Muslim communities. Like the early Muslim 
leaders, the first generations of Wahhabis propa- 
gated their views mainly with the sword ; with the 
introduction of Arabia into the Pax Britannica 
more peaceful methods are coming into vogue, and 
the following description by a recent visitor to 
Riyad gives an idea of ]>oth the practices and the 
aims of the Arabian Wahhabis at the present day : 

*In this city man live ior the next world. Hundreds are 
studying In the Mosques to go out as teachers among the 
Bedouin tribes. It is the center ol a system of religious educa- 
tion that takes in every village of Central Arabia, and imparts 
the rudiments of an education to much the larger part of the 
male population of the various towns. Great efforts are being 
made now to educate the Bedouins, Men pray hve times a day 
in Bijadh. In the winter the roll is called at early morning 
prayers, and also at the service in the late evening. Absentees 
are beaten with twenty strokes on the following day. In the 
summer duties in the date gardens and elsewhere are con- 
sidered a valid excuse for praying at home. Only a few years 
ago a man absented himself some days from all prayers and 
was publicly executed for so doing, It is safe to say that there 
is one city on earth where men are more interested in the next 
world than they are in this one. Late dinners are unknown. 
The evening iiioal is eaten, an hour before sundown so that there 
may be time for religious readings and exhortations before 
going to bed. Than is the regular program in the house of the 
great chief himselt*! 

LiTBRAyniiE.— J. L. Burefchardt, Travels in A ratia^ 2 vols., 
London, 38:^9, French tr., l^aris, 1835, u. 263-470 (this tr. con- 

1 B. W. Harrison, in Moslem TForU, Oct. X918, p. 41,%. 


tiuues the history somewhat later than the original); W G 
Palgrave, Personal Na'))atiw of a Year's Joiuney through 
Cential and Easier n Arabia, 2 vols., London, 1865; E. 
Rehatsek, * Hist of the Wahhabis in Ai*abia and in India,’ 
JPASBo xjv. [IS8O3 274-401; C. M Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deseita, 2 vols, Cambridge, 1888 ; Eduard Nolde, 
Reise 7iach Jnnerarabien, Kuidtsian und A'lmemeii, Bruns- 
wick, 1895 , al-Manar, xii. [Cairo, a n 1327] 390-306 

D. S. Mabgoliouth. 

WAKANDA.— See Manitu, Oeenda, Mana, 
Plains Indians. 

WAKASHAN.— The Wakaslian linguistic fam- 
ily consists of two mam blanches the Kwakiutl, 
extending from the Tsinishian country southwaid 
to the noithein end of Vancouver Island, ami the 
Nutka of the west coast of Vancouver Island and 
the extreme north-western cornel of the State 
of Washington. The northernmost ^ Kwakiutl, 
usually known as Heiltsuk, weie divided into 
clans governed by mother-right, but the Kwakiutl 
divisions, while not true gentes, inclined to be 
patriarchal, although crests descended to a man’s 
daughter’s son rather than to his own son, thus 
showing a confused or mixed system of descent. 
The Nutka tribes were divided into a number of 
septs of varying lank, which were not, however, 
exogamic. If a man married outside of his sept, 
las children belonged to that which stood higher 
socially, but, if he mariied inside, the descent was 
patrilineal. 

1. Kwakiutl. — i. Supernatural beings. — The 
principal Kwakiutl deity was the sun, called Ata. 
{‘the one above’), Kanskiyi {‘our brother’), 
Kansnola (‘our elder brother’), Amiaeket (‘the 
one to whom we must be grateful’), Gyikamae 
(‘chief’), and Kautsoump (*our lather'). The 
last of these names is said not to have been used 
until after the advent of Europeans, but this is 
not quite certain. He was frequently addressed 
in prayer in such words as ‘ O chief, take pity 
upon us ’ ; and in bad weather the steersman of a 
canoe would say to him * Take care of us, chief.’ 
His son Kanikilak (‘ with outspread wings ’) largely 
takes the place of the northern transformer, 
Raven. He descended from heaven and wandered 
over the face of the whole earth, giving man his 
arts, customs, and institutions. He also was 
addressed in prayer. Raven, however, appears as 
well, and the stories told of him resemble those 
related by the Haida, Tlmgit, and Tsirashian 
[gq.v.). Besides being partially displaced by the 
bun’s son, he shared his functions of trickster with 
Mink, who w^as often even more prominent. 

A host of lesser spirits were believed in, but 
they were not especially dilierent from those found 
elsewhere in America, except the spirits concerned 
with the great winter ceremonials. Twins were 
believed to be transformed salmon and were 
supposed to have power over the winds and 
weather. Wiien a salmon was killed, its soul was 
believed to return to the salmon country. 

2. The dead. — After death a man’s soul, which 

was tboiiglit to have its seat in the head, became 
a ghost, or the sight of which was deadly. 

These Mlenok either lived in a place under ground 
called Bebenakaua (‘the greatest depth’) 01 
roamed through the woods. They might not 
enter a house, but hovered round the villages, 
causing bad weather. The name Bebenakaua is 
said not to have been used before the advent of 
the Whites, but the idea for which it stands wan 
certainly aboriginal. Ultimately the IMmoh was 
reborn in the first child of a relative. Probably 
Bebenakaua was not the only region of the dead, 
for one story speaks of a man whose soul went to 
live with the sun before it was reborn. 

3. Shamanism,-— The common name for a sha- 
man among the Kwakiutl was mmalah^ but, whep 
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culing diseases, he was called heiliki/a oi paknla. 
Disease was supposed to be caused either by some 
foreign object in the affected pait, such as a stick, 
piece of skin, bone, oi quartz, or by the absence ol 
the soul from the body. In the former case the 
shaman moistened the place where the disease had 
its seat from a small dish of water, went through 
the usual incantations to the accompaniment of 
his rattle, and finally sucked out the disease and 
showed it to the bystandeis. Sometimes he used 
wins ties and blew the disease from the hollow of 
hib hand into the air. When the soul had left the 
patient’s body — a fact which the shaman discovered 
by feeling the patient’s head and the root of his 
nose — the shaman caught it and replaced it in the 
head, its piopei seat. Sometimes it was seen in 
his hand in the shape of a bird or mannikin. The 
shaman was also able to cause disease by tin owing 
something into his victim’s body. The secrets of 
the shaman pioper or medicine-m«an were derived 
from Plaialikyawe, the ancestor of the gens of that 
name. One of the secret societies, however, the 
Mamaka, conferred power to catch the invisible 
disease-spirit — which was supposed to be constantly 
flying through the air in the form of a worm— and 
throw it back upon one’s enemies. 

4. Witchcraft. — True witchcraft was of two 
kinds. In one the person was made sick by having 
a portion of his clothing buiied with a corpse. 
The second, called eka, was more complicated : 

A portion of a person's body, or clothing’ that had received 
perspiration fiom him, was obtained and loasted before the lire 
along with fragments of a corpse ; then they were ground up 
together, sealed in a piece of skin or cloth, and placed m the 
hollow of a human bone This in turn was placed inside a 
human skull and the whole deposited in a small box, which 
was afterw'ards buried in the giound so as to be barely coveied 
with earth Almost on the top of this a hie was built so as to 
warm the w'hole, and, while it burned, the wizard beat his head 
against a tree, naming and denouncing his enemy. This was 
done secretly and at night or in the early morning, and w’as 
repeated at frequent intervals until the enemy died. Such a 
spell might be removed, however, by finding and unearthing 
the box—carefully, lest a sudden 3ar prove fatal to the sick 
man — and then unwiapping the contents, covering them with 
feathers, and throwing them into the sea. It might also be 
removed by some one going over the bewitching ceremonies 
again, the second ceremony serving to undo the first 

5. Eclipses. — When an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place, it was supposed that those bodies 
were being swallowed, and to liberate them the 
Kwakiutl burned blankets, boxes, and food. They 
also made noises to frighten au'ay the enemy and 
sang ^ Haukua ! ’ (‘ Throw it up ! ’*). 

II. NUTKA . — The Nutka are treated in art. 
VANCObTVEH ISLAHD INDIANS. 

III. Makaii . — The Makah Indians around Cape 
Flattery in the State of Washington are merely a 
colony of Nutka from Yancouver Island, but their 
beliefs show certain points of divergence. 

I. Supernatural beings and cosmology*— Like 
the other Nutka, they worshipped a supreme 
being, whose name was spoken only to those who 
had been initiated into the sacred rites and 
ceremonies. One name for this being was 
Ohabatta Hatartstl, or Hatartstl Chabatta {* the 
great chief who resides above *). He was said to 
be called upon by individuals only when they were 
alone, and proDably received very little actual 
attention, the worship of the people being paid as 
usual to a multitude of inferior deities I’esiding in 
animals, plants, and other natural objects. Hwan^ 
cites onl5^ one case where to his personal Imowledge 
the supreme deity was directly addressed, but he 
was told that a person who wished to talk to him 
retired into the mountains when the moon was 
full, washed in a pond, and rubbed Ms limbs with 
cedar boughs, which are liked by the deity on 
account of their fragrance. In the same %vay a 
man acfxnired his individual guardian-spirit The 

r * The Ihdiane of Cape Flattery,* In Smithsonian Oontrlbu- 
timis to KnowUdfjSi xvi. 61 f. 


sun (KJeseakarktl) was considered the representa- 
tive Oi the supieme being, and it was the object 
to which the young weie told to direct their 
Xuayers when they were awakened and made to 
bathe before daylight. They tlien called upon 
him to let them live. The north, south, south- 
east, east, west, and north-west winds weie each 
supposed to be produced by the blowmg of a 
ceitLim 4>iiit. Stais were believed to be the souls 
ol individuals or of animals fbrmeily existing on 
earth, and lunai eclipses weie ascribed to a 
tooshkow^ or ‘ciiltus’ cod, endeavouxiiig to eat up 
the moon, which was believed to be composed of 
a jelly-like substance. The aurora boreahs was 
caused by a small race of Indians in the far north 
who lived on ice-floes and were cooking seal and 
walrus meat. Comets and meteors weie supposed 
to be spirits of depaited chiefs, and the rainbow a 
malignant spirit connected with the Uiunder-bhd 
and having poweiful claws with which it seized 
any one coming near. 

2. Shamanism. — Male shamans formeily went 
through a certain ceiemony called Icahaip in order 
to acquire supernatural powers. Sickness was 
believed to be occasioned by a demon, which 
entered the victim’s mouth when drinking at a 
brook or pierced his skin when bathing in sea- 
water. It assumed the form of a little white 
woim, which the shaman knew how to extract. 
Duiing the operation he washed his hands fre- 
quently and warmed them at the fire ; finally he 
caught the demon, squeezed it, blew through his 
hands towards the roof ot the house, and assured 
the patient that it was gone. An injuied bone 
was renewed by binding over it the bone of a dead 
person. There were also female shamans or, 
rather, doctors, who knew the uses of herbs and 
acted as midwives Still other individuals wei e sup- 
posed to have power over the winds and weather. 

3. The dead. — After death the souls were 
supposed to reside in the earth, where they existed, 
deprived of their bones, and received flesh and skin 
only as fast as it decayed from their material 
bodies. The usual tales are told of persons who 
had been to this region and had returned. Little 
opportunity for such a return was given, however, 
since to look upon the face of a corpse was con- 
sidered unlucky, and the Makah consequently 
bound the body at once tightly in a blanket and 
laid it away in the grave-box. 

LiTKaATUEH —The Kwakiutl are treated in F. Boas, report 
V. ‘ On the North-Western Tribes of Canada,’ in RepoH qf the 
BHtish Assooiation for the Aduancernent of Seiencef 1S89, p. 
801 if , report vi. ib. 1890, p, 562 ff., and their secret societies in 
Boas, ‘ The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,' m Repoit of the United States ]ffaiio7}M 
3Iusemyi for 1895, Washington, 1897 (this also touches upon 
secret societies among other tribes m the same region). The 
Nutka are tieated in report vi. * On the N. W Tubes of Canada,’ 
and their Washington colony, the Makah, by J. G. Swan, * The 
Indians of Cape Flattery,' in Smitfismiau UontrUititions to 
Knowledge, xvi, [Washington, 18701. Much valuable material 
may be had from J. R. Jewitt, A of the Adventures and 
Sufferings of John R, JewUt, Middletown, Goan., ISlo, and 
from G. M. Sproat, Seems md Studies of Savage Life, 
London, 1868. JoHN li. SWANTON. 

WAKE.— See Death and Disposal of thb 
Dead. 

WALDEMSES.— The Waldenses are a Pio- 
fcesfcaufc Church, bearing among its own people tluj 
name of Yaudolw, derived from the geogiaphical 
Bituatioxi of its origin amd lieadquarters among the 
southern valleys of the Ooltian Alps, thrniigb 
which run the tributaries of the Pelliee and the 
Po, and which are approacJied from Tuiin across 
the plain of Pie<lm(mfc. Thm situated as a com- 
munity of hardy mountaineers far away from the 
town life of Italy, and with interior valleys stlil 
more , remote into which to retreat in times of 
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danger, this Church was able to develop and inain- 
tain its own individuality and to withstand the 
attacks of opponents in a way that has almost 
suggested the miraculous. We need to realize the 
physical geogiapby of the area in which it grew 
up in order bo nndei stand its raie characteristics 
and account for its sturdy independence and heroic 
achievements. Legend has been busy weaving 
fanciful niipossibili^ies into the fabric of its stoiy. 
But a sufficient sunstratum of solid fact remains 
to account foi the impoifcanoe that has been 
attached to so small a group of people who have 
produced no thinkers, writers, or scholars suffi- 
ciently eminent to give them world-wide fame. It 
is the romance of their story that first calls atten- 
tion to them. Then the frightful persecutions 
from which they suffered, appealing to the sym- 
pathy of the great Protestant Powers, connected 
them with the larger politics of Europe, especially 
when Cromwell interjposed to champion tlieir cause 
and Milton immortalized their sufferings in a great 
sonnet, Ovei and above these facta critical ques- 
tions concerning their origin have attracted the 
attention of scholars and aroused the energies 
of controversialists, with the consequence that a 
literature has grown up lound the '^Vldensian 
name quite out of proportion to the small number 
of simple folk to whom it has been attached. 

I. Origin , — The question of the origin of the 
Waldenses has been complicated by controversial 
consideiations. While Boman Catholic writers 
have settled the matter by regarding these people 
as simply the followers oi Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
they themselves repudiate this view and push 
back their beginnings to the age of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Thus they deny that they first ap|>eared 
as a sect of heretics breaking off* from the historic 
Church, and claim to have preserved the purity of 
the faith through the ages, while all the rest of the 
Chuich was degenerating and accumulating the cor- 
ruptions against which they protested from the first. 

I. Claim to apostolic origin. — This claim is first 
met with in a Dominican monk at Passau in the 
year 1316/ who states that the Waldenses declare 
that they are the most ancient of all the sects, 
some even saying that this sect * duravit a tempore 
patrum.’ It was but a step from this position to 
add that the Waldensian Church was founded by 
St. Paul when on his way to Spain. A little later 
a woman under examination for heresy is said to 
have made a similar statement. It is not met 
with again earlier than a letter of Barbe® Morel 
written in 1530 and addressed to CEcolampadius.® 
But it was adopted by Eobert Oliv^tan and pub- 
lished in the preface to his translation of the Bible 
in 1535, and from that time onwards it was uni- 
versally adopted by the Protestants, who thus 
came to honour the Waldenses as the one Christian 
Church that had preserved the primitive faith of 
NT times. Its adoption by Beza, its appearance 
in the Confession of 1641, the assertion of it by 
Leger in the preface of his history, the encourage- 
ment it obtained from Samuel Morland, the British 
envoy in Savoy, all helped to confirm its popular 
acceptance. It even came to be regarded as the 
primary source of Calvinism, an ingenious way of 
accounting for its otherwise suspicious resemblance 
to that type of Eeformation theology. But now 
it has been pointed out that no trace of this notion 
can be found in any of the early Waldensian 
writings, The inquisitor Moiieta of Cremona, dis- 

1 Gontm FahlenseSi in Maxima BibUotheea veterwm Patnm, 
Lyons, 1677-170^, xxv. 262^. 

2 The title ‘ harhe ’ (Romance for ‘ uncle ’) •was employed by 
the Waldenses for their clergy, perhaps as distinguished from 
the Boman Oatholia title * father’ for a pnest, and at the same 
time as suggestive of an affectionate relationship ; also as a 
cryptic term, a * commonplace Mn times of persecution. 

^ See A. Souitetus, AnnaUum MmJig&hi , , . deaailm dm, 
Geneva, im, pp. 21)5, zm, ’ 


cubbiug the source of Waldo's heresy, makes no 
mention of the theory of apostolic oiigin. Nor is 
there any evidence of the existence of the Walden- 
sian Church as a separate cojiimunity maintaining 
primitive NT ideas for more than a thousand years 
from apostolic days till it emerged in the times of 
medimval persecution. Its total seclusion as well 
as the maintenance of its puuty uncorrupted 
throughout all these centuries would demand a 
double miracle, for which no evidence is forth- 
coming. Then this very purity of doctrine in 
conformity with the NT is exactly what the Pio- 
testants claimed to have recovered at the time of 
the Eeformation. In so far as that claim cannot 
be entirely justified, since Protestantism is not 
nieiely a return to the apostolic type of Christi- 
anity, but, with all its effort to conform to the NT 
standard, still a historical development tme to the 
spiut of its age, the same must be said of the 
Waldensian type of Chiistianity. Theiefore, if we 
admitted the theoiy of apostolic origin, we should 
have the further mai vel of a line of development in 
the solitude of the Alpine valleys leading to much 
the same results as were obtained by the llefonua- 
tiou theologians in their fresh studies of the NT, 
unless we were to conclude that Protestantism as 
a whole was an outgrowth of Waldensian teach- 
ing ; and we are sufficiently well acquainted with 
its genesis in the minds of the German and Swiss 
reformers to know that this was not the case. 

2, The time of Sylvester. — A second theoiy of 
the ancient origin of the Waldensian Church is 
that it arose at Borne in the time of the episcopate 
of Sylvester, when that bishop, affcex- baptizing 
Constantine, put the Church under the power of 
the emperor ; whereupon a colleague of the bishop 
protested, broke off communion with Borne, and 
retreated into the Vaudois valleys. Thus the 
Waldensian movement is represented as being a 
reaction against the corruption of the Church in 
the 4th century. Tins theory has been combined 
with the claims to apostolic origin, with the 
suggestion that the secluded Chuich, already some 
centuries old, now received an accession of refugees 
who found a welcome home in its primitive 
simplicity. It is given by the inquisitor Moneta,^ 
as held oy ‘the I^oor Men of Lyons.’ But the 
want of evidence during the intermediate period, 
which is fatal to the claim to an apostolic origin, 
is also applicable to this theory, though the inter- 
mediate centuries are not quite so many. More- 
over, Sylvester did not baptize Constantine. Nor 
had the Church preserved the primitive simplicity 
advocated by the Waldenses uncorrupted until the 
age of Sylvester, as the upholdeis of this theory 
have maintained. Thus its basal assumption is 
discredited by history. 

3 . The time of Claude of Turin. — Claude, bishop 
of Turin in the 8 th cent., under Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious, revived the Augustinian doctrine 
of predestination, but ignored the High Church 
side of Augustine’s teaching, according to which 
the Church was the appointed medium of com- 
munication between God and man, resisting the 
papal claims, and denying that St. Peter had 
received power to bind and loose. He had crosses 
as well as images removed from his churches, in 
all these matters anticipating the Eeformation. 
Accordingly Leger, Muston, and other Waldenses, 
understanding tfie churches of the Vaudois valleys 
to^ have been included in Claude’s diocese, main- 
tained that, if their separation from the Eoman 
Catholic Church could not be traced back to primi- 
tive times, their distinctive movement sho^md be 
attributed to the infiuence of this French bishop, 
who has been described as a Calvinist before tfie 
Eeformation, That Claude may have had some 

Oomba, p. 90. 
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influence among tlie mountaineers m leading them 
towards the freer, simpler type of religion, and so 
preparing for tlieir subsequent breach with Rome, 
is likely enough. But there is no evidence that 
he was in any sense the founder of the Waldensian 
Church as a se{)arate community or the originator 
of Froiestantism in it. There is no indication of 
the existence of such a chuich for centuries later 
than the time of Claude. Besides, it is very im- 
probable that this bishop should have succeeded in 
oiigmating a vigorous, independent organization 
in a remote corner of his diocese while he did 
nothing of tlie kind at Turin or in the more civilized 
towns neaier his metropolis. Champions of the 
antiquity of the Waldensian Church as a distinct 
community m separation from Rome claim a mass 
of Romance literatuie in the libraiies of Geneva, 
Zurich, Gienoble, Fails, Cambridge, and Dublin 
in suppoi t of tins contention, maintaining that it 
is (1) representative of the views of that Church, 
and (2) of great antiquity. But a critical examina- 
tion has made it clear {!) that much of this litera- 
ture IS of Roman Catholic origin and not marked 
by characteustics peculiar to the Waldenses, and 
that some of it is Hussite, and (2) tliat none of 
it gives evidence of coming from an earlier date 
than the 14tii century. 

One of these documents, entitled Nohla, Laiczon (‘Noble 
Beading ’), is a poem setting forth Christian doctrine of the 
Waldensian t>pe which Penin, Leger, Muston, Monastier, and 
other writers declare contains a statement that 1100 years have 
passed since the origin of the New Testament. But in a copy 
of this woik diseo%'ered m the Morland MSS it was seen that 
the tail of an Arabic 4 has left some traces, so that the original 
reading would have been ‘ mil e 4 cent anz.’ Another MS in 
this collection has ‘ mil e COOO anz.’ Further, a MS of the NT 
at Zurich, which had been assigned to the 12th cent., is found 
bo be dependent on Erasmus’ Greek Testament. Lastly there 
IS the ‘ Waldensian Confession of Faith,’ for which a pre- 
Refoimation origin had been claimed, as composed m the year 
1120 , but now it has been discovered that this date is not 
written by the oiiginal hand, and also that the MS ‘copies 
almost word for word the utterances of the Beformei Bucer as 
given in Morel’s report of his negotiations with that divine and 
tEcolampadius.* i 

The statement of Muston ^ that in the year 1096 
Urban ii. descubed the Vaudois as ^infected with 
heresy ’ is founded on a mistake, since no such lefer- 
ence to these people is to be found among his bulls. ^ 

4 * Albigenses. — The Albigenses, or Catharists, 
weie near neighbours, occupying the northern and 
French side of the mountains, the southern and 
Italian valleys of which were inhabited by the 
Waldenses. But there does not seem to have been 
much intercommunication across the great Alpine 
barrier. The national and racial distinction 
between the two populations would tend to keep 
them apart. Moreover, there is not the slightest 
trace ot Catharist doctrines in the Waldensian 
Church. That this Church should not have 
received any infection of the Manichman teaching, 
with which the Albigenses are said to have been 
imbued by an emigration from Eastern Europe, 
and yet have received their comparatively innocent 
Protestant principles from this tainted source, is 
not at ail probable. On the other hand, we have 
little or no first-hand information about the tenets 
of the Albigenses, the reports of which come to us 
through the suspicious channel of their enemies’ 
accounts of confessions under torture. We may 
well admit that a common spirit of resistance to 
the dominance of Rome, and similar efforts at 
realizing a more spiritual type of worship than 
was generally seen in mediaeval Catholicism, may 
have led to mutual encouragement in these 
I’cspects. What must be afhrmed, however, is 
that certainly the Waldensian is not a direct 
ohshoot of the Albigensian movement, 

1 J, II. Kurtz, Olmreli Eng:, tr , London, 1892, 

mt 

'■i //I smd^m AlpeHf Paris, 1S51, vol. I p. xxxii, n. % 

3 Oomba, p. IM. 


The supposed connexion between the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses was championed in England by several writers, of 
whom the most notable was G S Fabei, An Etiquiiy \nio the 
Hihioiy and the Theology oj the ancient VaHentes and Alhi- 
gensea (1838). But in the same > eai the idea was completely 
demolished by S, B Maitland m FacU and DocuhnenU ilLuUm- 
tiveof the Hnto) g, DocUine, and Jiitei, oj the anaent Albigenses 
and (1838) Lasblj'", Cliarles Schmidt of Strassbui^ 

made an exhaustive examination of the question, giving- the 
legend, as (Jomba says, its cout/p de grdee.^ Bee, further, art. 
Albigenses 

5. Various later influences.v- It may well be 
that vaiious inlluences tended to cut of! the 
Vaudois fiom continuous close Roman inlluence. 
Their isolated geogiaphical situation would niini- 
mize intercommunication, and at the same time 
then life as niountaineeis would foster a spirit of 
independence and its simplicity keep them from 
the mateiializing influence of a sumptuous lituaL 
Then the Gothic and Lorabaid invasions would 
associate ecclesiastical with political aloofness. 
For a time these people came under the xvave of 
Arian dominance. We cannot regard the Wal- 
densian faith as in any sense a product of Ananism, 
and yet the local separation pioduccd by the heresy 
would tend to engender a habit of independence. 
Arnold of Biescia, a disciple of Abelard, executed 
at Rome in 1155, was a strenuous opponent of the 
temporal claims of the papacy. He contended 
that sacraments administered by piiests who were 
not living an apostolic life were invalid. Lucius 
ili.’s bull of excommunication (1184) shows that he 
left followers behind him whose influence may well 
have Imgeied in Noitliern history till it was 
merged in that of the definitely anti-papal Wal- 
denses. But Leger, in setting his name at the 
head of the list of barbes, was confusing it with 
that of anothei Arnold. Then, on both sides of 
the Alps, those parts of France and Italy respec- 
tively which were nearest to the Waldensian 
valleys witnessed duiing the Middle Ages repeated 
piotests against the abuse of images and material- 
istic forms of worship. With greater probability 
Peter of Bruys (1104-25) is oJ aimed by Comba, 
Gay, and others as one of the precursors and 
originating influences of the Waldenses. 

Unfoifcunately our knowledge of Peter’s tenets is almost con- 
fined to the statements of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Oluny.2 
It would appear that he ascribed the highest authority to the 
Gospels, especially the teachings of Jesus contained m them, 
finding a second and lower authority in the Epistles. It is not 
clear how he regarded the Old Testament. He taught believers’ 
baptism and repudiated the efficacy of infant baptism, i ejected 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and the Mass— peihaps even 
going so far as to give up the observance ot the Loid’s Supper 
as a rite of the Church— repudiated the custom of prayers for 
the dead, denied the sanctity of church buildings, and earned 
out an iconoclastic crusade against the use of crosses. Bol- 
linger’s association of the Petrobrusiana with the Gathaii has 
been shown to be erroneous 3 Peter was twenty years combat- 
ing what he regarded as the superstitions of the Church, 
especially the ‘Boman idolatiy,’ Beginning m the obscure 
village of Bruys high up among the Alps, his influence spread 
through Narbonne, Guyenne, and Gascony, and was for a time 
centred at Toulouse, where he en3oyed great and growing popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, at the instigation of the monks of St. 
GiJles, he was seized by a mob and publicly burnt, without any 
legal trial, and also without any interference from the authori- 
ties. Peter of Biuys was followed as a reformer by Henry of 
Oluny, who was condemned at the Council of Pisa (1X54), but 
escaped, and was again imprisoned in 115U at Toulouse, where 
he died, His supposed connexion with the famous abbey of 
Oluny is a mistake ; &o is the claim that he was an Italian ; he 
seems to have been a Bwiss born at Lausanne. Henry followed 
Peter in protesting against corruptions in the Church, especi- 
ally the degeneiation of the clergy, whom he persuaded to 
marry their concubines. Unfortunately, as in the case ot his 
predecessor, our knowledge of this reformer is chiefly depend- 
ent on information supplied by hia enemies, according to which 
the result of his energetic activity vas that the altars were 
abandoned and the sacraments of the Church despised .4 
Farther than this we cannot go. We have no record of Henry's 


X et doctriM de la secte des Cathmes ou Albigeois^ 
Strassburg, X849, li. 267-270. 

3 Adterstis Petrohrusiams hmretieos, JPL clxxxix. 710*850. 

3 A. H. Newnmn, Amemctn Eoo. of Ohuroh EieU [Ne-w York, 

1892Jiy. 183 -m 

4 Acta EpiS, cmmtamfishaUj in J. Mabillon, Fetet a Analecidf 
Paris, 1725. 

?» 
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apecific doctrinal teaching' and cannot say that he shared Peter 
of Bruys' primitive Protestantism Apparently his protests 
were on inoial rather than on tlieolo{?ical gioands. Meanwhile 
there was a spiiit of revolt in the air and a growing' desire for 
a more spiritual religion than was commonly met with. On the 
other hand, the Council of Tours (1163) excommunicated both 
the Petiobrusians and the Henricians The Hurailiati have 
been claimed as precursots of the Waldenses , but they were 
simply workmen's gilds in Lombaidv, many of whose members 
loined the new leligious movements, but who were not them- 
aches foimative mhueuces m them. 

6. Waldo and fee Poor Men of Lyons. — The 
Gliiisbiaii name Peter commonly attached to the 
lefonner appeals to he due to later ticadition and 
usage. His name is given in Fieuch as Valdes, in 
Latin as Valdesius, Valdeiiius, Gualdensis, in Italian 
as Waldo. Again we have to turn to the prejudiced 
account of enemies for most of our infoimatzon 
about this reformer. It is from an anonymous 
writer at Laon, however, that we obtain the stoiy 
of luB conversion. 

lie had been enriched by the piaetice of usury when in 1173, 
after being deeply impressed by the legend of St. Alexius, 
describing how the saint had given all hifa propeity to the poor 
and gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he was directed by 
a theologian to the words of Ohiist in Mt 192i. Thereupon, 
making over his landed possessions to his wife, and distributing 
the rest oi his propeitj among the poor, he fust of all gave 
himself to the study of the Gospels, the Psalms, and other 
parts of Scriptme as well as some paliistic wiitings, which he 
got two friendly priests to translate for him into the Romance 
dialect. 

Aftei taking a formal vow of poverty and going 
through the streets begging liis way and preach- 
ing his message of self-abnegation, he gabheied 
about him a group of followers, who in turn went 
about with the same message and became known 
as the Poor Men of Lyons. They travelled in 
strict observance of Christ’s directions to the 
Seventy (Lk going two and two, without 

stafl* or scrip, their feet only in wooden sabots, 
preaching lepentance and exhorting people to 
return to the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
Christians, Forbidden to preach by the arch- 
bishop, they replied with the apostolic defence 
in Ac 5^-^, and later (1179) appealed to the Third 
Lateran Council, under Alexander ill., for lecogni- 
tion, only to have their request scomfully denied 
— although the pope himself had received Waldo 
kindly and he is said to have been secretly oi’dained 
by one of the cardinals. Daring to persist in their 
preaching, they were put under the ban at the 
Council of Verona (118-1), presided over by Pope 
Lucius III. They had no wish to break off from 
the Church, nor did they imagine that they weie 
opposing its doctrine, ntnal, or government. They 
claimed to be loyal sons of the Church, called to 
lead their erring brethren back to the ways of 
their ancestors, and this entirely as a practical 
reformation of life and conduct. Nevertheless 
their refusal either to recant or to be silent and 
their condemnation by the ecclesiastical authorities 
forced them into a position tantamount to open re- 
bellion. Then this condemnation, followed by an 
edict of Barbarossa, drove the Poor Men of Lyons 
out of the city and scattered them abroad, only 
however to sij'read the seed of their message the 
more effectually through Southern Europe, Thus 
they found their way into Provence, Dauphin^, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, Lorraine, 
Flanders, Picardy, Germany, Spain, and even as 
far as England. Since Waldo and his followers 
had not been condemned tor any doctrinal heresy, 
but only for a breach of discipline in preaching 
ivithout ecclesiastical authority, strictly speaking 
they should have been prosecuted as schismatics 
rather than as horollcs. ^Nevertheless the deter- 
mined opposition with which they were met implies 
that, their free handling of Scripture gave offence 
to the theologians, and in point of fact, like the 
followers of Peter and Henry, they were denounced 
as heretics. They had their own ministers (called 


ministri), clio&eii annually for the admmistiaDion 
of the communion, which was only once a year. 
Waldo remained at the head of the community 
{soc itit as) iiW his death, selected and oidained the 
ministers, and admitted the new members, though 
he did not claim to bo a bishop. The conditions 
of membeisiiip, called ‘conversion,’ were renuncia- 
tion of private propeity and an ascetic life, separa- 
tion of husbands irom wives, and three days’ fast 
in the week. It is said that they repudiated in- 
dulgences, purgatory, and masses for the dead, 
and denied the efficacy of the saci aments admmis- 
teied by unworthy piiests. If so, they certainly 
would be deemed heretics. But the ipiestion of 
the full contents of their preaching ib obscure, A 
iiteial application of the teachiiigs of Cluisb con- 
tained in the Gospels was its chief theme, as it 
had been that of their founder, and, they being 
for the most part simple folk, without any theo- 
logical training, it would he pedantic to ti y to fix 
any definite theology upon them. We do not 
know much about the later days of Waldo; he 
died m Bohemia in the year 1217. 

7. The fusion. — An inquiiy into the origin of 
the Waldensian Cliuich bungs us to the result 
that it grew out of a fusion of the work of Waldo 
and the Poor Men of Lyons with the movements 
originated by Arnold of Brescia, Peter of Bruys, 
and Henry ‘of Cluny,’ It came to contain ele- 
ments in the teaching of these four leaders, and it 
rounded into a definite form and ripened into a 
distinctly organized Church with its own specific 
teaching 111 parts where their fourfold influence 
had been felt, and this not till the latest an<l most 
vigorous of these movements, that of Waldo, came 
into contact with the earlier types. Thus, while 
the old Waldensian claim to primitive and even 
apostolic antiquity is abandoned, and it cannot be 
maintained that Waldo found a Ciiurcii of evangeli- 
cal teaching in the Vaudois valleys leady to wel- 
come him and learnt more from it than he imparted 
to it, neither is it light to say that the Waldenses 
are simply the followeis of Waldo of Lyons. It 
does not appear that he simply founded the com- 
munity de novoy or that its evangelical and Pro- 
testant character is entirely due to his influence. 
The ideas were in the air, the spirit was alive and 
awake, when Waldo and his Poor Men came with 
apostolic fervour to embrace them and biend them 
with their own version of the teaching of Jesus. 
There were Arnoldists, Petrobrusians, and Henii- 
cians before Waldo, existing as scattered religion- 
ists, But it was his movement that gathered in 
the harvest of their lives and brought about the 
formation of a Waldensian Church. 

II. Mbdij^VAL PBRIOX). Disputations in 
1175-76 between the barbes Olivier and Sicard 
and their bishop Montpeyronx having alarmed the 
neighbouring clergy, two or three years later the 
pope, Alexander III., sent the cardinal of St. 
Chrysogone, Henry of Citeanx, and Keginald, 
bishop of Bath, then on his way to the Lateran 
Council, accompanied by the monk Walter Mapes 
and the priest Kaymond of Daventry, to Toulou.se 
to inquire into the matter. Two barbes came 
there with safe conducts, Bernard of liaymond and 
Kayinond of Baimiae, to be examined by John 
of Bellesmains, bishop of Poitiens, and then to 
Nar bonne to be examined by Bei nard of Fontcaude, 
under the presidentship of tlie English priest 
Raymond of Daventry. It. is this Raymond who 
first n.se.s the name ‘Waldenses’ (Vdllcnses) — a.s 
far as it can be traced back' — in his sentence of 
condemnation, w^hieh must be efated 1179 at latost, 
because, as already said, Raymond was then on 
his way to the Lateran ConnciJ as an attendant of 
the bishop of Bath. The next year Be^mard of 
Fontcaude wrote a book entitled Amersm Yallmsas 
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et Arianos,^ It seems that these discussions aiose 
out of the union of the Petrobrusians and Henn- 
cians with the Poor Men of Ljons in Provence 
About the same time Waldo’s followers united 
with the Ainauldists in Lombaidy. Thus the 
Waldenses of Prance and Italy were united, and 
their union was cemented by per.-^ccution. A 
sentence of excommunication by tlie Council of 
Verona cleared the remaining followers of Waldo 
out of Lyons and drove them to Provence, Danpliine, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, and some even 
to Germany. So numerous had they become in 
Provence that Innocent in. sent his best legates to 
suppress them in the years 1198, 1201, and 1203, 
on the third occasion including in his embassy a 
Sj)amsh bishop and the gioat St. Dominic, who 
conducted a succession of disputations with little 
result till 1207, when the legate Peter of Chhteau- 
neuf was killed. Two years later the pope had 
lecourse to a crusade. In 1210 the emperor Otho 
ordered the archbishop of Turin to drive the 
Waldenses out of his diocese, and in 1220 the 
Statutes of Pignerol forbade the inhabitants to 
harbour them. Some ded to Picardy, and Philip 
Augustus drove them on to Planders. Some came 
to Mayence and Bingen, where 50 were burnt in 
1232. They weie seen early in Spam, condemned 
by Church councils, and harried by three of the 
kings. In 1237 Pope Gregory ix. sent a bull to 
%liQ archbishop of Tarragona which resulted in 
fifteen of the heretics being burnt, King P’ erdinand 
himself casting wood on the fire. In course of 
time these Spanish Waldenses weie exterminated. 
In this century Waldensian churches in Germany 
sent candidates for the ministry to study at a 
Waldensian college in Milan. Martyrs to theii 
faith suffered death in Germany during the two 
following centuries. Bohemia, where Waldo died, 
became an important field of Waldensian activity. 
Forty years attei the founder’s death the inquisitor 
of Passau named 42 places as nests of the heresy. 
The king Otakar started persecution, which be- 
came most severe in 1836 under Pope Benedict XII. 
The rise of the Hussite movement led to a fusion 
of some of the two groups of reformers under the 
name of Taborites, the most famous of whom was 
the barbe Frederic Keiser, who spent 25 years in 
visitations among the Waldenses in Bohemia and 
Austria and was burnt at Strassburg in 1458. 
Austiia had been reached as early as the 13th 
cent., and in 1315 the inquisitor of Krenis de- 
nounced 36 ioeaiities as infected with the heresy 
and secured the burning of 130 martyrs, the most 
illustrious of whom was the bishop Neumeister, 
who was burnt at Vienna ; he is said to have 
declared that there were more than 80,000 Wal- 
denses in the duchy of Austria I The end of this 
century witnessed a terrible persecution in Styria. 
Meanw’hile the movement was spreading in Italy 
under an organized itinerant mission, tiie mission- 
aries travelling as pedlars and preaching over many 
districts. They prospered especially at Milan, 
where they had a college under John of Eonco, 
who was appointed to the headship for life, in 
spite of Waldo’s disapproval, wdiich resulted in a 
division into two groups, the French group and 
the Italian and German group. The LonibardK 
appointed their oym chief pastor {pTmposUns)^ and 
he, as well as their ministers held office 

for life, while Waldo and the French Waldenses 
on his authority elected annual leaders to ad- 
minister the Loid’s Supper and serve as pastors. 
Another and more vital division between the two 
jiartieg arose out of the teaching of the Italian WaL 
densas that the sficraments could not be effScaeious 
if administered by priests of unworthy character, 
while the French Waldenses did not accept this 
i See Gay, BisL dm YaudoUi p. 16, n. h 


view. Holding the Eoman Catholic piiestb to be 
morally wrong in many of tiieii piactices, because 
unscnpfcnral, the Italians repudiated all their 
saci aments.^ At the same time this branch of the 
Waldenses insisted most strongly on close adhesion 
to NT teaching and practice 'geneially and on 
rejection of everything in the Cliuich which lacked 
that authority. Thus they were tlie more 
thoroughgoing anti-Eomamsls.s^ In May 1217 six 
membeis of the two parties met at Bergamo to 
diaw uji terms of agieeinent, but fiuied (1) on the 
quebtiou of the salvation of Waldo, which the 
Lorn balds made conditional only on his repentance 
of his wrong -doing in condemning their views, 
wdiile the French regaided it as absolute; (2) on 
the question of the validity of saciaments ad- 
ministeied by unwoithy niiuisteis, denied by the 
Italians, allowed by the Fiencli. Neveitheless 
fraternal intercom se came to be established in 
course of time between these two branches of 
Waldenses. In the 15th cent, theie was a veiy 
influential number of the Waldenses m eenti’ai 
Italy. The Inquisition records reveal the exist- 
ence of gioups throughout the whole of this region. 
In Calabria the Waldenses from Fiedmont, who 
had been sent for to cultivate a great estate, 
proved themselves most effective missionaries, 
winning over most of the population of the dis- 
trict. These converts obtained exceptional piivi- 
leges of religions liberty and flourished for 250 
yeais, after which they weie almost exterminated 
by a wholesale pel secution. 

While the French Waldenses seem to have 
developed the episcopal form of government with 
the three orders — bishops, priests, and deacons — 
in spite of Waldo’s greater simplicity of mmisterial 
functions, the Italians worked out more of a 
presbyterian type of chmch, each clmich being 
under a pastor with whom was associated in 
government a consistory of laymen, and a synod 
met once a year comiiosed of an equal number of 
ministerial and lay members. 

The valleys on the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps now became the centie and chief home of 
these Waldenses, so that in course of time their 
very name {in French ‘Vaudois’) was regarded 
as geographical, and it was asserted that Waldo 
took his surname from that of the inhabitants 
of this district after joining their religious move- 
ment, whereas later researches have shown that 
there is no justification for this view, and it must 
be admitted that the name of the Church is 
derived from that of the founder of the society of 
the Poor Men of Lyons. In the 15th cent, these 
valleys came under the rule of the duke of Savoy. 
Then followed a time of severe persecution. In 
1434 its violence drove numbers to emigrate. 
The inquisitor Acqnapendenie visited the valley 
of Luserna in 1476, and, disapproving of fcha 
religious views and practices of its inhabitants, 
roused their overlords to compel submission to his 
orders, with the result that a few years later there 
was a rebellion which led in 1484 to the inteiference 
of Duke Charles l., who was able to biing about 
a peaceful arrangement between the two parties. 
The first serious attack mth armed forces took 
place under Philip ir., who becanie regent of the 
duchy of Savoy in 1490, and duke in 1496. It was 
in 1494, during his regency, that Philip launched 
an expedition against the Waldenses of the Luseina 
valley, only to meet with so disastrous a defeat 
that he at once made peace with them, guarantee- 
ing them liberty for 40 years. It is not easy to be 
clear as to the theological views of the Waldenses 
during this period. The notion that, when the 
lieformation broke out, the Proteaiant» wete 
surprised to find their ideas anticipated by the 
in]^aMtaiits of ihe Alpine valleys, who had pre 
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served them from primitive times, proves to be a 
delusion. When we do meet with a Waldensian 
statement of belief, this is subsequent to the 
Refoimation and characterized by doctrines and 
phrases distinctive of Hwiss and German theologians 
of that movement. The earlier ProtestanUsm was 
partly negative, in the rejection of Roman Catholic 
teachings and practices which could not be justified 
by the NT, ami, in so far as it was positive, a 
return to the simplicity and spirituality of worship 
believed to have been chaiacterzsfcic of the primitive 
Church. W aldo and his immediate followers relied 
mainly on the Gospels. The ordinance of poverty 
thoaght to be required by the teachings of Christ 
was ^ not universally adopted, nor did it long 
continue in operation. On the other hand, the 
Pauline theology, so emphatically and elaborately 
taught both by Luther and by Calvin, does not 
appear to have been brought forward by these 
earlier Protestants. There was no tendency among 
them to elaborate a system of theology. The 
barbes were drawn for the most part n’om the 
peasantry, and the college at Milan in which they 
were trained had to begin with the most elementary 
instruction in reading and -wilting. The great 
requisite was ability to read the Gospels and 
familiarity with their contents. Here we have 
the religious teaching of the inedijeval Waldenses. 

Ill, Ueformation period,-^!. First contact 
with the Protestants.— When the Reformation 
bioke oat the only organized opponents of the 
papacy on the Continent were the Waldenses and 
the later Hussites, who were called the Bohemian 
Brethren, but whom the Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics designated Waldenses. In 1522 
these Bohemians sent two of their ministers on a 
visit to Martin Luther with a message of con- 
gratulation and encouragement, and ten years 
later they sent a confession of faith, entitled 
^ologiaveT€& doctrines ooruniqui vxtlgo appellantur 
Valdensesy with a eulogistic preface. Subsequently 
communications were inaintamed by the missions 
of successive deputations. In 1540 the Bohemian 
Brethren sent a deputation to confer with Calvin 
in Strassbiirg. Bnven out of their own country 
in 1548, they took refuge in Poland, where they 
united with the Protestant churches which they 
found there. Calvin then wrote to the Reformed 
churches of Poland, hope for every kind of 
good from your union with the Waldenses (avec 
les Valid ois).^^ Meanwhile the churches of the 
Alpine valleys took steps to come into contact with 
the new reiorming movement, and in 1526 the 
synod of Laus (Prageia), in which 140 barbes took 
art, having received confusing reports, sent the 
arbes Martin Gonin and Guido of Calabria both 
to Switzerland and to Germany to make inquiries 
and bring back some of the Protestant writings. 

Their report and the literature which they circulated among- 
the churches helped to draw them into contact with the 
R&hrmeia, Four years later the synod which met at Mariadol 
decided to consult the principal Swiss Eeforrnera on several 
points of doctrine, organization, and discipline, for which 
purpose they sent two barbes, George Morel and Peter Masson, 
who visited and conferred with Fare! and Haller, and at Basel 
received a fine response to their questions from (Ecolampadius, 
who then sent them on to Strassburg, where they were well 
received by Bucer, who gave them an equally full and explicit 
reply. Morel published the W^densian questions and the 
Keformers’ replies in a work now at Publin.s The same year i 
the two delegates returned by way of Franco, when Masson ^ 
was put to death at l>ijon ; but Morel was able to bring back 
their report to the Waldensian churches. This was discussed 
at a synod m Piedmont, held apparently in 1531, The discussion 
resulted in a division of opinion, and the formation of two 
parties, known respectively as ‘ Oonservatox^’and ‘Jnnovators,’ 
the former holding on to then* old position, the latter accepting 
the new Protestant teaching- This indi^u table fact affords 
clear evidence that the pre*Beformation Waldenses were not 
simply bidden Protestants, cherishing the doctrine subsequently 
1 Gay, p. 49I ^ 
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held by the Swiss and German Beformers On the other hand, 
like the Hussites, with whom they practically coalesced in 
Hungary, and the descendants of the Bollards still in hiding 
fiom persecution in England, they were ready to fraternize with 
the new opponents of the papacy, though some did not adopt 
all their views. Liberation tiom the yoke of Rome, the 
abandonment of mediaeval ritual which was regarded as 
idolatrous, spirituality of worship, and the populai use of the 
Scriptuies m the vernaculai as the authoritative atandaid of 
faith and discipline were Waldensian characteristics, which 
found welcome support fioin the powerful new Protestantism 
that was making so gieab a stir m the world. 

2. Association with the Swiss Reformation. — 
The difierences of opinion anioiig the W alcLenses 
of the valleys and their division into two parties 
on the question of accepting the Protestant views 
which their delegates leported to them led to the 
desiie for fuller knowledge and conference with 
leading Refoimers. With this end in view a 
general synod was convoked in 1532 under the 
chestnuts of Chamforans at Angrogna, in which 
the Reformers Farel, Saunier, and Olivetan met 
a large assembly containing laymen as well as 
barbes. Three recommendations, which rose out 
of the previous consultations with (Ecolarapadius 
and Farel, were then read • viz. ( 1 ) the adoption 
of public worship by the Waldensian churches 
instead of secret meetings, (2) an absolute con- 
demnation of tlie custom ot some of the Waldenses 
in attending Roman Catholic services, (3) an 
acceptance of the Reformers’ views on predestina- 
tion, good works, oaths, the denial of obligatory 
confession, Sunday fasts, marriage of the cleigy, 
and the two sacraments. Farel’s enthusiastic 
eloquence carried the great majoiity of the 
assembly with him in a vote for adopting these 
propositions, though some of the baibes protested 
against them on two grounds, (1) as unnecessary, 
(2) as casting a reflexion on those who had hitherto 
led the chuiclies iiappily. Olivetan remained for 
three years travelling among the valleys and 
setting up schools. Meanwhile— the next year 
after the synod of Chamforans — two barbes who 
had been conferring with their brethren in Bohemia 
returned with a long letter conjuring the Waldenses 
of the valleys to weigh well the question of adhesion 
to the proposals of the foreign teachers. Accord- 
ingly a synod was at once called at Prali to recon- 
sider the question ; but it adhered to the previous 
decision, with only a handful of dissentients. 
The chief differences between the Waldenses and 
the Swiss Protestants had been based on the 
question of the degree in which everything must 
be determined by the authority of Scripture. 
Both parties held, as against the Catholic position, 
that this was the one supreme authority ; but, 
while the Swiss theologians would allow of nothing 
which was not expressly taught in the Bible, the 
Waldenses had held that only those tenets and 
practices of Catholicism winch were expiessly con- 
trary to Scripture need be condemned. But now 
the closer adhesion to the Swiss Reformed Church 
tended to assimilation of views and practices and 
subsequently to the adoption of Calvinism. 

3. Oiiv^tan’s Bible,— One important and lasting outcome of 
the friendly intercourse between the Waldenses and the Swiss 
Reformers was the production of the first Proteatanc i^'rench 
translation of the Bible. Waldo had translated some portions 
into the Eomance vernacular dialect ; but most of his publica- 
tions had been destroyed by the Roman Catholic authorities. 
In the conference at Ghamfomns, Farel and Saunier urged the 
Waldensian barbes to bring out a new translation of the whole 
Bible in the French language. This work the barbes persuaded 
Olivdtan to undertake. Olivetan was a eousin of Calvin ; he 
had been educated at the university of Pans and at Orleans ; 
on accepting Protestantism he had escaped to Strassburg, and 
later he had come to Geneva. He accepted the task, and 
completed it in 1636. Considered better m the OT portion than 
in the HT, Ohv4tan’*s version is the basis of the later French 
versions, or rather revisions. 

4. The new order. — Ib coui’b© of time the 
Waldenses on the Freueb side of the Alps, who 
for the most part consisted of Conservators, were 
fused into Freneli Prote.stantism. Then pmecu- 
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tion in Bohemia and also in Southern Italy nearly 
exterminated the churches of this communion lu 
those parts, leaving Piedmont and the Italian 
valleys of the Cottiaii Alps, the Vaadois country, 
as its only important habitat, though this very 
persecution scattered many of its victims among 
the Swiss and German Protestant states. It took 
some 20 or 30 years to supply adequate! 5^ tiained 
ministers and oiganize the’ worship, discipline, 
and teaching of the Waldensian Church in the 
valleys on the lines agreed upon in the conference 
with the Swiss lieformers. The linguistic difficulty 
was one cause of delay. The Swiss theologians 
could pi each only in French, the Italian ministers, 
educated in the college at Milan, only in Italian. 
Neither knew the Romance dialect which was used 
in the villages of the valleys. Instead of taking 
the course usually adopted by missionaries and 
themselves learning the provincial dialect, the 
French- and Italian-speaking teachers induced the 
peasants to learn the languages of these teachers, 
so that they could be used in the church services. 
Until this curious change had been effectively 
completed, the movement could not make mucii 
progress. Meanwhile Piedmont came under the 
power of France. This was in 1536 — under 
Francis i. ; and the French domination lasted till 
1559. The first governor appointed by the French 
king (1637) was William of Furstenberg, a lesolute 
Protestiint, who proved friendly to the Waklenses, 
and, on being sent into Germany, left his secretary 
Farel, a brother of the Reformei, in charge of the 
valley of Liiserna. This man set to work vigorously 
furthering the Reformation and abolishing the 
Mass which the Catholics were still celebrating at 
Angrogna — an act of violence which provoked 
reprisals on the part of Ren6 of Montejean, the 
governor of Turin, who sent soldiers into the 
valley, sacked its villages, and imprisoned the 
barhes. Tlie governor, returning to the province 
in 1539, released them, and Francis then left tlie 
Waldenses of Piedmont in peace for seven years, 
while he was persecuting those on the French side 
of the Alps. Henry ii., succeeding to the throne 
of France m 1547, was also severe on the northern 
Waldenses; but Caracioio, his governor of 
Piedmont, was friendly to them, and pexsecution 
did not break out m this district till 1550, when 
the inquisitor Giacomelli sent for the syndic of 
Angiogna and imprisoned him at Turin, War 
put a stop to further proceedings. In 1555 a 
number of fully trained ministers came from 
Switzerland to take ehaige of the congregations 
in the valleys, together with some Swiss pastors 
who travelled about inducting them and regulat- 
ing the new order of worship in the French 
language, also a colporteur who distributed the 
service books among the villages. Many ‘ temples ’ 
were built, and by 1556 the new form of worship 
was being conducted in ail the parishes. There- 
upon two conimissionors were dispatched from 
Turin with directions to stop these services. The 
villagers disobeyed the edict, and an arrest of the 
pastoi s was ordered. But proceedings were stopped 
owing to the influence of Swiss and German 
authorities with the French Government. Thus 
another respite was secured, during which the 
Waldensian Church was being fully organized 
and equipped with capable ministers. Thi.s is a 
significant fact, in view of the terrible times that 
were to follow. The discipline and leadership now 
secured proved to be invaluable in arming the 
Waldenses to make one of the most ma^nilcent 
stands for religious liberty ever recorded in the 
annals of history. 

IV. PmiOD OF GREAT PFaRSmUTIOm {W^O- 
160Q\ — I. Persecution of eaxly Protesfeints. • 
Although the Waldenses had been liable to persecu- 


tion as heretics fioin the first and had suffered from 
some severe outbreaks previous to the Reforma- 
tion, there weie times of lenient treatment — a fact 
which, if not logical, was indicative of the absence 
of rigorous lines of demai cation. But now their 
open co-operation with the Swiss and German Pro- 
testants allowed of no ambiguity as to their quarrel 
with Rome, and consequently stern measuies of op- 
pression were taken against them. The political 
ariangement foimally adopted^ m Germany as a 
refuge from civil war and practically operative in 
othei countries left the religion of each state to be 
that of its prince or other luhng authoiity. In 
democratic and republican Switzeiland this umrked 
smoothly, since it meant the dominance of the 
faith of the majoiity. But it was otherwise with 
a country such as France under an autociatic 
ruler, and accordingly in 1534 there \\ as a whole- 
sale destruction of the Waldensian churches of 
Provence. Piedmont was subject to the rule of 
the duke of Savoy, and therefore it depended 
on the will of that pimce, or sometimes rather on 
that of Ins overlord, whether the piactices of the 
Waldensian Church in that province should be 
sanctioned or measures taken to suppress them. 
Another feature of the consequent contest is the 
fact that it was by no means one-sided. Those 
sturdy mountaineers were not meek martyrs led 
as lambs to the slaughter. They carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp, and the first outbreak of 
persecution directed against them was an act of 
reprisal for the suppression of theMassat Angrogna. 
Then the Waldenses became in a literal sense a 
Church militant, taking to the field in arms and 
fighting valiantly for their liberty of worship, 
with hardy heroism and at times with brilliant 
success The outstanding personality of this period 
is Scipione Lentolo, boin at Naples, but said to 
have come from a Roman patrician family, Avho 
became a priest, a doctoi of theology, and preacher 
at Venice and Ferrara, at the latter of which places 
he was converted to Protestantism. Accused of 
heresy for his preaching at Lucca, he was im- 

g risoned and sent to Rome. Escaping first to 
icily and then to Geneva, he there came in contact 
with Calvin, who appointed him pastor of St. Jean 
in the Waldensian country. Not confining his 
activity to this parish, he visited other valleys, 
and even went down to the plain of Piedmont on 
an evangelizing tour. When persecution broke 
out, he got refuge for fugitives in the valleys and 
encoura^^ed the people everywhere to stand true to 
their faith. Lentolo is the author of the earliest 
history of the Waldenses and the chief authority 
for that of the persecution of his own times. This 
history was virtually unknown till in 1897 Comba 
called attention to a copy of it in the Berne Library ; 
eight years later it was reprinted and published, 
and thus a flood of light was thrown on the per- 
secution with which the author was so closely 
connected. Expelled from the valleys in 1566, he 
ministered in the Engadine and carried on literary 
work till liis death in 1599. 

The principal persecution with which Lentolo 
was brought into contact led to *the war of della 
Trinitk’ Philibert, the duke of Savoy at this 
time, though personally averse to the molestation 
of his mountaineer subjects, was compelled by the 
papal nuncio, backed up by France and Bpain, to 
issue an edict requiring them to attend the Mass 
and forbidding their holding Waldensian services. 
On their disobeying this order, he sent an army 
under the command of della Trinitik. to enforce it. 
This commander, arriving in November 1660, met 
with such strenuous opposition that he consented 
to allow a deputation of harbes to go to the duke 
and present their plea for religious liberty, while 
he went into winter quarters at La Tour* The 
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deputation was treaclieronsly treated at Tiirin, 
in order to compel them to abjure their faith. 
Accordingly, on their return m the spring, the 
indignant mountaineers rose in a mass and lepnlsed 
every attack of della Trinith at Luaerna, at An- 
grogna, at Prali, with the result that Philibert was 
glad to come to terms with the heretics, leaving 
tiiem at peace to carry on their Protestant services 
(5th June 1561). At the same time a persecution 
to the extent of e.ttermination was carried out by 
Spanish troops at the instigation of the grand 
inquisitor, Michele Ghislieri (later Pope Pius v.), 
in Calabria, where, in spite of wholesale slaughter 
in the 13th cent., some representatives of the early 
Waldenses had persisted in maintaining the faith 
of their fathers, and had now welcomed the new 
Protestant movement. Two thousand were put to 
death and 1600 imprisoned. In Piedmont, after 
this, attempts were made^ successively by missions 
of Jesuits and by Capuchin friars, sometimes with 
the aid of soldiers, to bring the mountain villagers 
back into the fold of the Church ; there followed 
several local persecutions, exactions of fines for 
supposed offences, and violent seizures of churches 
and even a sanguinary war in the year 1624, in 
which both sides suliered severely. The most im- 
portant Waldensian leader of this time was Peter 
Gilles, an inspiring preacher and vigoious polemical 
writer, who died in 1644. 

2. The great persecution under Louis XIV — 
The determined loyalty of the Waldenses to their 
faith, combined with their amazing military 
prowess and the reluctance of the duke of Savoy 
to harass his mountaineer subjects — a policy rarely 
undertaken excepting under pressure from France 
—had secured them treaties of peace with liberty 
of worship. For a quarter of a century they were 
very little molested. In 1650 Charles Emmanuel li. , 
the young duke of Savoy (only 15 years old), came 
to the throne. Behind him was the real power, 
his mother the duchess, daughter of Henry iv. 
and Mary de Medici, granddaughter of the notori- 
ous Catherine de Medici, the author of the Mass- ^ 
acre of St. Bartholomew. Thereupon a * Council 
of the Piopagation of the Faith, ^ consisting of the i 
chief councillors^ of State and Church dignitaries, 
was established in Turin. Five years later there 
was issued the ‘'Decree of Gastado/ ordering ail 
Waldensian families in the plain back into the 
mountains and the sale of their lands within 20 
days, unless they would renounce their Protestant- 
ism. This was in the depth of winter, and 
much suffering was involved, which they endured 
courageously. A little later (17th April 1655) 
the marquis of Pianezza was dispatched with an 
army of 16,000 men to La Torre—the key of the 
valleys— although at this very time there were 
deputies in Turin attempting to negotiate terms 
of settlement. The Waldenses first retreated to 
the mountains. But, on their assailants offering 
to treat with them, they opened the passes, and 
some of them frateimized with the soldiers, eating 
at the same tables. This was the prelude to 
wholesale massacre throughout the valleys of 
Luserna and Angrogna. Jean Leger, the author 
of the monumental history of the Waldenses, is 
the leading barbe of this period and the inspirer of 
his people. He enumerates 1712 martyrs. A great 
number who had hidden in a cave at Gasteliuzzo, 
the castle-like mountain above La Toire wiiich 
dominates the entrance to the valleys, were 
dragged out and dung down the precipice. These 
were the 

‘ «Ie».ug!itered saints, whose bones 
lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold . . « 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with mlant down the rocks* 

of Milton’s famous sonnet. This was before the 


revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and it sent a 
shock of horror through Europe. Cromwell pro- 
claimed a fast and got Milton to draw up a lettei 
to the king of France and the Protestant princes, 
He also sent Bir Samuel Morland to the duke of 
Savoy to convey his vigorous protest by word of 
mouth. Holland visited the valleys and brought 
back information together with some Waldensian 
books which are now deposited at Cambridge. 
His published results of investigations on the spot 
are one of our historical sources for this period. 

The interference of so powerful a ruler as 
Cromwell had an immediate effect. Mazarin 
directed the duke to put an end to the persecution 
and grant an amnesty to the I’rotestants. This 
was settled on 18th August in the ‘ Paten tes de 
grUce ’ of Pignerol. But it did not lesult in a real 
or lasting peace inasmuch as the Piedmontese did 
not respect its terms, and accordingly in 1663 they 
rose in rebellion. Contrary to the treaty stipula- 
tions, the dnke’s authorities began to restore the 
foifc at La Torre, ordered all foreign pastors out of 
the province, commanded the principal heads of 
fainilies to answer cliaiges of disloyalty, and, on 
their tailing to appear, condemned them to death 
in their absence, and compelled Leger to escape 
out of the country by ordering his execution. The 
governor of the fortress of La Torre, Count Burbo- 
lorneo di Bagnolo, repeatedly sent troops into the 
valley of Luserna. and their devastations drove 
the inhabitants into the mountains. Janavel and 
a body of outlaws, called banditti by the Pied- 
montese, took up the cause of the persecuted 
villagers and repeatedly attacked the duke’s 
soldiers. On 6th August the duke issued an edict 
condemning all the Waldenses to death as rebels. 
The war continued till the end of the year, by 
which time Janavel had 2000 followers, who 
occupied a number of advantageous positions. 
Meanwhile the persecuted people sent messengers 
to Switzerland and Holland begging for help, and 
their great leader Leger made good use of his 
enforced absence fi’om home in travelling about to 
urge the plea. The duke got little satisfaction 
from the war. At Angrogna, after his soldiers 
had been ravaging the neighbouring villages, he 
lost 600 men and the two captains Sanfront and 
della Trinity. This had been a dishonourable 
expedition, because at the very time he was 
pledged to a truce while conducting negotiations 
with some Waldensian deputies, aided hy an 
embassy of Swiss mediators at Turin. The public 
conferences with these emissaries from Switzerland 
were followed by a month of private discussion, 
till at length, on 14th Feb. 1664, the ducal govern- 
ment issued the ‘ Patente of Turin. ’ This covenant 
granted an amnesty to all the Waldenses except 
their victorious leader Janavel, who was ordered 
out of the country, and liberty of worship in their 
own way without molestation, except at St. Jean 
(Leger’s parish), where the Protestant worship was 
prohibited. It is much to the credit of Janavel 
that this hero of the war consented to his own 
exile without j^rotest for the sake of a peaceful 
settlement of his people. Twenty years of liberty 
now followed. 

3. The exile.— In the year after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (ic. 1086) Louis xiY. sent 
a demand to his cousin Victor Amadeus ll., the 
duke of Savoy, that he would treat his Protestant 
subjects as the French king was treating the 
Huguenots. He found some ground for this 
Intel ference with a foreign government in the 
fact that fugitives from his terrible persecution 
were taking refuge in the Waldensian valleys, 
The result 'was that the duke ordered the 
Waldenses to discontinue their religious meetings 
on pain of d,eath and the confiscation of their 
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property ; their churches were to be razed to the 
giound; their pastuis and schoolmasteis to leave 
witlim fifteen days iindei pain of death and 
corifibcation, and to renounce all tlaiiu on a 
pension ; and all then childien to bo educated as 
iioman Catholics. The WaldensCh, assembling at 
Angrogna, dispatched two envoys to Tuiin to 
plead lor then pledged rights; but they weie 
lefused an audience. On hearing ot the teiiible 
plight of their co-ieligionists, the Swiss Protestants 
held a conference at iladen, which decided to send 
envoys to Turin on behalf of the W aldenses. Ac- 
cordingly the brothers De Murait, selected for 
this mission, went to that city and obtained an 
audience with tiic duke on ISth March. The 
result was a proposal of Victor that his Protestant 
subjects should be allowed to emigrate to Switzer- 
land. It was with the utmost dilhculty that the 
De Mm alts persuaded the mountaineers to accept 
this suggestion of voluntary exile (in an assembly 
at Serre, 4th Apiil). On 9th April the duke 
signed a deciee permitting the emigration. In 
spite of this fact, some of the Waldenses who had 
agreed to accept it were arrested and imprisoned, 
Not believing that the decree was being adhered 
to, the people prepared to resist the authorities to 
the last. Then, with the aid of soldiers sent by 
Louis XIV. as well as his own men, Victor sent 
expeditions up the Luserna and l^erosa valleys. 
By the end of the year 9000 had been killed and 
12,000 earned oft as prisoners, many of them to 
perish in the dungeons of Piedmont. * The valleys 
are deserted,’ wrote Catinat, the leader of the 
invading troops, at the conijiletion of his work. 
Among those wlio escaped to Switzerland was 
Henri Arnaud, who was to be the leader of the 
return from exile and whose narrative is our 
principal authority for this period. Victoi de- 
clared all the property of the Waldenses confis- 
cated, and he reckoned the heretics to be extir- 
pated. But there were 200 fugitives lurking in 
the mountain caves, wlio afterwards descended at 
times to the terror of the immigrants fi*om the 
plain who had taken possession of their homes. 
The duke sent messengers bidding them escape 
to Switzerland, but after sending these to consult 
Janavei and Arnaud they declared that they 
would resist till death. Victor had no mind to 
keep up the war with these brave mountaineers, 
and he agreed to let them go to Switzerland with 
their arms and baggage, to allow tlieir imprisoned 
relatives to accompany them, and on their arrival 
there to permit all the imprisoned Waldenses, for 
whose liberation they had been holding out, when 
oflered an earlier opportuiiit^r of escape, to follow 
them. The persistent guerilla warfare of _ this 
iiandful had scoured the release of all the surviving 
W aldenses. Early in 1687 the prisons were opened, 
and the prisoners,* now reduced to 3000, set off on 
their terrible journey across the Alps for Geneva, 
by the Mont Oenis route, a journey which occupied 
on an average twelve days, during wliich many 
perished in the snow. But, in spite of the protest 
of the Swiss against the fia.grant breach of treaty, 
children under twelve years of age were detained 
to be educated as Roman Catholics. The fugitives 
came in driblets, and the last detachment did not 
anive till the end of August. Their reception at 
Geneva was very hospitable, and by degrees they 
were settled in various Swiss towns and generously 
supported by Holland, England, and Germany* 
But they were anxious to return to their valleys, 
and the duke of Savoy was so much annoyed at 
one or two futile attempts that he induced the 
Swiss authorities to have them removed faither 
away, and arrangements were made by which 
they were received in Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Wiirtteinberg, and the Palatinate. 


4. The return. — In spite of their scatieied con- 
dition 111 the centie and noitli of Eiuope, the 
Waldenses weie able to cree]) kick and gathei in 
Noyoii oil the Lake of Geneva to the niimbei ot 
neaily 1000 hghting men uitb their wives and 
families; and on the evening of 16th Aug 1689, 
eluding the vigilance of the Bwiss authoiibies, 
they embarked in boats lined for the purpose 
and crossed to Savoy, led by Tuiel de Die, in the 
unexplained absence of then \ppointed captain 
Bouigeois, and accompanied by Arnaud and two 
other pastors, one of whom, however, Cyrus Chyon, 
was ai res Led at the moment ot depaituie. Six 
days’ travel by mountain patlis brought them to 
^^lont Gems, and foni more over and down to the 
valley ot the Jaillon, Theie — to quote Ainaud’s 
figuies — they weie met by 2500 Piench soldiers 
under the command of the Maiqiiisof Larry, whom 
they defeated with the loss of 600 men, while the 
Waldenses only lost 15 killed and had 12 wounded 
in the battle, after as many as 116 lives had been 
sacnhced to the hardships of the journey They 
entrenched themselves at La Balsiglia at the back 
of the valley of San Martino for the winter. 
Arnaud was now both their pastoi and their 
commander m the field. Mountain waifaie was 
carried on thioughout the spring of 1690, and the 
returned exiles gradually succeeded in regaining 
possession of their valleys. Then a combination 
of England, Holland, Germany, and Spain so 
ciijipled the power of France that the duke of 
Savoy was glad to make overtuies to the Wal- 
denses. But no satisfactory arrangement was 
reached as yet. Meanwhile fresh detachraent*s 
were still returning from the more remote parts 
of tlieir exile, and by the end of 1690 Arnaud had 
succeeded m settling them in their valleys. They 
had to wait four years for a definite edict regulariz- 
ing their position and with it recognizing their 
religions liberty. This was issued by Victor on 
23rd May 1694. The pope, Innocent XIL, de- 
nounced the edict, whereupon the senate in Turin 
repudiated the papal decree and forbade publica- 
tion of it in the duchy under penalty of death. 
Though now enjoying freedom in their valleys, 
the returned exiles would have been in sore straits 
if it had not been for the relief which w as sent to 
them from Holland and England. William and 
Mary, and later on Queen Anne, interested them- 
selves warmly in their heroic feliow-Protestants, 
as Ciomwell had done in a previous generation. 

V. Later history. — i. Policy of Victor 
Amadeus {1694-1730). — Altiiough the Waldenses 
now had their homes and religious liberty 
guaranteed by a decree of the duke, they were 
still often tyiannically dealt with. Victor had 
broken wiili Louis XIV. and become allied with 
William III, of England by the treaty of the 
Hague. The Waldenses had then contiibuted 
soldiers to a joint military expedition, one result 
of which was that Val Perosa was taken over from 
France and incori)orated in the duchy. During 
the war the Waldenses had enjoyed religious 
liberty and had been able to hold their synods 
without any hindrance from the Government ; in 
1697 they petitioned the duke to allow their co- 
religionists of Val Perosa to be incorporated in 
their Church. Tliis was refused, and these people 
had to leave the country in order to obtain free- 
dom for their religion, going to Germany, where 
they founded a colony at Gochsheim. The next 
year the duke ordered all French Protestants in 
Ms dominions to leave the country within two 
months under penalty of death. The consequence 
was the exile of 2883 persons, including seven 
pastors. Changeable as a weather-cook, on the 
outbreak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
Victor wrote personal letters to the Waldensian 
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pastors urging tliem to encourage reciuiting in 
his service and even appealed to the CamiKards 
and other l^rench Protestants, whom he had 
banished five years before, to return and join 
his army. When the war was over, those French 
Protestants who had lesponded to his invitation 
weie again expelled, and in 1707 he even sent hack 
the Swiss parsons whom he had welcomed only 
eight years earlier. In 1708 Victor took possession 
of the valley of i^fhgela, wheieupon its Protestant 
inhabitants weie delighted to have the duke’s 
permission for a visitation of Waldensian pastois ; 
but he soon changed his policy and ordered these 
people to observe the Roman Catholic festivals. 
His policy ail along was opportunist, with a strong 
leaning to the Roman Catholic side wliou he was 
free from the necessity of conciliating his Pro- 
testant subjects. Theie was no depending on his 
word. When the people of Pragela piotested 
against his later treatment of them, the leading 
Waldenses in the valley were arrested and im- 
prisoned ; in 1716 the Protestant schools were 
closed; in 1720 the Reformed worship was abso- 
lutely forbidden in the valley. From time to 
time there was imprisonment of recalcitrants till 
the climax was reached in 1730, when, in spite of 
the intercession of Frederic William I. of Prussia, 
all the Waldenses in the valley were ordered to 
abjure their faith or leave the country. They 
elected the second course, and by the end of the 
year 800 exiles had gone over into Switzerland. 

2, The x8th century. —During the remainder of 
the century, until Piedmont felt the effect of the 
French Revolution, the Waldenses had no eventful 
experiences. Though guaranteed rights of reli- 
gious liberty, they suffeied from time to time from 
exactions and restrictions by the Government, 
which showed that they were only allowed to 
exist on sufterance ; and, when they complained 
against local acts of injustice, their complaints 
met with little consideration. Thus in 1733 a 
decree was issued forbidding them to leave their 
valleys ; m 174D a hospice was founded at Pignerol 
for the education of Waldensian children ; in 1748 
a bishop was appointed there to work for their 
conversion to Rome, and the Opera dei presiiti 
which exists in the present day was then founded, 
in order to assist Roman Catholics to buy land 
from the Waldenses ; in 1756 they were forbidden 
to hold meetings outside the temples ; kidnapping 
of children was a common and growing practice. 
Gay reprints an elaborate document entitled 
Compenaio cUgli edditti comernenti i Valdesi, 
containing a host of vexations, enactions, and 
restrictions which emanated from the senate.^ 
Meanwhile, in common with Protestantism 
throughout the rest of Europe, the religion of 
the Waldenses now suffered from decline of spiritual 
vigour. The Arian movement in England affected 
some of the j^astors, and after that the Continental 
* rationalism.’ During this period they received 
pecuniary help from Holland and from England 
under encouragement from George H. and George III. 

3. Period of the Revolution. — The Revolution 
brought an interval of complete religious liberty 
to the Waldenses owing to the French Republic 
being established in Piedmont in 1798. On 19th 
December all civil government authority over the 
Church was abolished; on 31st December liberty 
and equality were proclaimed for all kinds of 
religion, and early in the new year absolute 
liberty of the press and the abolition of the In- 
quisition. The Waldenses were unavoidably 
mixed up with the war of the Revolution when 
the absence of Napoleon in Egypt enabled the 
Russians and, Austrians to invade Piedmont. 
After at iirst siding with the French, to whom 

1 Bint, des FtxiMois, pp. X52-166. 


they owed their liberty, the Protestant moun- 
taineers, driven into a corner, gave the allies a 
pledge of neutiality. In spite of this agreement, 
the Austrians availed themselves of the military 
opportunity to involve the Waldenses m fcioiible 
on charges of plotting and collusion witli the 
French and on other accusations. These vexatious 
proceedings, however, do not justify Gay in de- 
scribing the action of the Austiians as ‘ a crusade ’ 
against tliem.^ During the three and a half years 
when Lombardy and Piedmont were governed as a 
republic the chief grievance of the Waldenses was 
their pastors’ loss of pecuniary aid from England 
owing to their association with the French. But, 
on receiving a petition from Hhe Table’ — their 
central governing body — for assistance, the execu- 
tive commission issued a decree reducing the 
Roman Catholic parishes from 28 to 13 and grant- 
ing the leventies of the suppressed parishes to the 
Waldensian pastors, and by this means half their 
salaiies were secured. Thus the Chinch now 
obtained supjioit fiom State funds. The valleys 
had taken over the administration of national 
property. But, after the establishment of the 
French Empire, Napoleon issued a decree seques- 
trating this property and so depriving the pastors 
of the contributions which they had leceived from 
them during four years (25th March 1805). The 
following May, however, when the emperor was 
at Turin, he granted ‘the Table’ an audience, 
when he treated its members very graciously and 
invited them to present to him a statement of 
then wishes. Accordingly an open-air meeting 
was held at St. Jean, which drew up a petition on 
three points: (1) the grievance of the sequestra- 
tion of the State funds out of which the pastois’ 
salaries had been made up after tiie loss o± aid 
from abroad ; (2) a request for the application of 
the Organic law of the Reformed Churches of 
France to the valleys ; (3) a plan or organization 
for grouping the parishes in live consistorials.^ 
In reply Napoleon agreed to restore the seques- 
trated funds and to allow three consistorials in 
the valleys. The cringing flattery with which the 
emperoi was approached in this matter, and the 
painful anxiety shown about the recovery of money 
grants, do not reflect much credit on the represen- 
tatives of the heroic Church of Leger and Arnauld 
and its stand for religious liberty. A further 
mark of Government favour is seen in the grant 
of land for the erection of the temple at St. Jean, 
the Waldensian cathedral, wdiich was dedicated 
with great 4da& on 1st Nov. 1806. 

4, 19th cent, vicissitudes. — During the iirst half 
of the 19fch cent, the Waldensian Church passed 
through great vicissitudes of fortune. For 34 
years, from the fall of Napoleon in 1814 till the 
Revolution of 1848, it was oppressed under the 
rule of the king of Sardinia, who actively espoused 
the papal cause. On Victor Emmanuel i. coming 
to the throne, the Waldenses of Piedmont sent to 
Turin a deputation, which had an audience with 
the king, but obtained no response at the time. 
Meanwhile the Jesuits had been put in charge of 
education. The State funds which Napoleon had 
allowed the pastors to resume were again with- 
drawn ; the only mitigation of the hardship against 
which the Table protested was a partial remission 
of dues from the valleys. Charles Felix (1821-31) 
was much more severe. When the Table asked 
for an audience at his accession, he insolently 
answered that all they needed was to become 
Catholics. It was only after repeated appeals 
that they were allowed to hold a synod. When 
the Waldenses reopened their college at La Torre, 
they were peremptorily ordered to close it again. 
Charles Albert (1831-48) was also severely re- 
1 P.164. s Gay, p.m. 
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pressive •with the Walden&es till neai the end of 
his reign. Chcarvay, whom the king appointed 
bishop of Pignerol in 1835, announced that 
all the old laws against them should be en- 
forced. When the English ambassador inter- 
ceded on their behalf, the king ordered them not 
to appeal to foreigners and foibade the coming of 
alien visitors among them. All along they weie 
excluded from the univei&ities, the learned pio- 
fessions, and commissions in the aimy. But at 
length, even before the Revolution of 1848, the 
curient of European o;pinion was i tinning so 
strongly in favour of religious liberty that Charles 
Albeit abandoned his harsh treatment of the 
Waldenses. On 5th January of that year he 
granted an audience to the Table, which gratefully 
acknowledged the legislative reforms and removal 
of hard enactments he was granting to all his 
subjects, but which at the same time appealed for 
relief from the laws especially adverse to their 
Church. They weie well leceived, and on 17th 
February the king issued an edict of emancipation, 
granting the Waldenses the full civil and religious 
rites enjoyed by other subjects, including access 
to the public schools and universities, and allowing 
them to give their Protestant religious teaching 
in their own schools. The good news was 
welcomed in the valleys with illuminations and 
honlires. A Waldensian congregation was now 
formed at Turin, and it became a home for refugee 
Protestants fiom all parts of Italy. In 1854 theie 
was a division owing to the objection of these 
refugees to come under the government of the 
Table and its old rigorous rules. The use of the 
French language in the services was another 
ground of complaint. The division spread to other 
congregations, in which we may regard the 
malcontents as liberalizers and progressives, and 
also as protestant Italian patriots in their desire 
for the use of the Italian language just when a 
new spiiit of a united Italian patriotism was 
sweeping the country. The result was a sjilit, 
and the formation of the *Free Church’ (Chiesa 
Libera) of which Luigi Desanctis, a learned and 
eloquent priest and theologian of the Inquisition 
at J^taita, who had become a convert to Protestant- 
ism, was leader. After serving as pastor of this 
church for ten years he left it, owing to its 
adoption of J. N. Daiby's views— the Plymouth 
Brethren position, which allows of no stated 
ministry — rejoined the Waldenses, and became 
their professor of theology at Florence and the 
editor of their Journal, Ego della Verita^ till his 
death in 1869. The chief leader of the Free 
Chuicd), after I)e>sanctis had left it, was Alessandio 
Gavazzi, an ex-Barnabite father from Naples, who 
subsequently became an eloquent hero of Italian 
emancipafcion, accompanying Garibaldi as his 
chaplain and also enthusiastically supporting 
Victor Emmanuel as * the only saviour of Italy as 
Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of sinners.’ In 
187D a general assembly of the Free Ghurch was 
held at Milan, when a simple Biblical confession of 
faith was drawn up, and the next year another 
assembly afc Florence adopted rules of a constitu- 
tion recognizing the pastoral office — as against the 
Plymouth Brethren idea— aiTanging for annual 
assemblies, and appointing an evangelization com- 
mittee. It now took the title * Uniorie della chiesa 
libera in Italia.’ Some of the congregations, still 
adhering to Darby’s views, broke offi from this 
body and formed themselves into a community, 
which they ventured to designate simply * Chiesa 
Christiana.’ On 1 st May 1884, with the exception 
of these people, the various evangelical congrega- 
tions in Italy inaugurated an annual evangelical 
conference with a view to Church unification. 
Owing to the Baptists and the Methodists not 
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altogether agreeing with the position taken up by 
the Waldenses and the Fiee Church, the two latter 
bodies took their own course for coming together 
on condition that the Free Chnrch adopted the 
confession and Clmich cider of the Waldenses. 

5 . Present condition.— The following facts con- 
cerning the piesent condition of the Waldensian 
Church have been supplied by the Moderator, 
Signor Ernesto Giampiccoli. 

This Church holds its old position in the Alpine 
valleys, and since 1848 (the year of liberation) it 
has spread throughout the Peninsula and the 
Islands. There aie now more than 200 towns and 
villages outside the original valleys where congre- 
gations, large or small, have been formed. The 
full membeiship of the whole Chui'ch amounts to 
about 25,000 ; but there is a much larger number 
of adherents. For their training the ministers 
spend three yeais m the theological college at 
Florence (which is soon to be transferred to Rome) 
and at least one more year in a foreign univeisity. 
They are ordained at the annual Synod in Torre 
Pelhce. The Waldensian Church is in the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches of the Presbyteiian 
order. Besides its mission work in Italy, it has 
missionaiies working in Afi-ica in connexion with 
the Missions evangeliques de Paris, and also in 
connexion with the Swedish missions. It main- 
tains four high schools for boys and gills — the 
only Protestant high schools lecognized by the 
Government — also hospitals, orphanages, and 
other benevolent institutions. The Waldensian 
Church is absolutely independent of the State, 
and it enjoys complete liberty in all branches of 
its activitjr. The worship is in the main Che same 
as in the kindred Evangelical Churches of Fi’ance 
and Switzerland, the liturgies being almost identi- 
cal ; but theie is a tendency to introduce congrega- 
tional responses in the morning service. Neither 
the narrowei type of Calvinism nor advanced 
liberalism is to be found in the present teaching 
of the Church, which is what is commonly known 
as ‘Evangelical.’ This Church is still progressing, 
though slowly. It always has been and still is 
hampered with linancial difficulties, although it 
receives assistance from abroad and the contribu- 
tions of its own members are increasing 
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WANG YANG«MINa — Wang Yang-ming 
(A.D. 1472-1529), known also as Wang Shou-jen, 
Wang-shon, Wang Feli-an, and Wang Wen-ch* eng, 
was a Chinese statesman, strategist, reformer, and 
scholar of note during the Ming c^nasty, specific- 
ally during the reigns of Hung Chili, Cheng Te, 
and Ohia Ching. Like many m her Orientals who 
had posthumous honours conferred upon them, 
Wang has had hero-stories associated with Ms 
career. In early youth he began to exhibit un- 
usual ability as a student. At twelve he is 
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reported to have made inq^uiry of his teacher con- 
cerning the most important thing in life. When 
the latter said, ‘Stuciy to become a Chinshih* (an 
academic degiee of about the same rank as the 
Fh.D.), Wang replied, ^ Study to become a sage: 
that is the Arst and greatest occupation.’ At 
twenty -one he was decorated with the degree of 
Chlijen ; at twenty -eight he was made Chinshih ; 
and a little later received the highest academic 
honour the Goveinment could hestow, the degree 
of Hanlin, 

Having unjustly incuried the hostility of the 
eunuch Liii Tsing when he was thirty-five, he was 
sent as a disgraced ofiieial into the Government 
dispatch service in the province of Kweicliow. His 
hiograplier desciibcs tungcii'ang, where he was 
stationed, as a resort of venomous snakes and 
poisonous worms, inliabited by babbling barbarians 
with whom he could nob converse. It was a 
critical situation : in suspense over his own fate, 
lealming that at any moment a deciee from the 
capital might order his death, he found his 
followers one by one falling ill. Nothing daunted, 
he chopped wood, caiiied water, and made soft- 
boiled iico foi them, cheeiing them with songs 
and stones of home. In view of his own precarious 
position, he had a saicopiiagus made for himself. 
In the midst ot these advei'sities the chief subject 
of his meditation was the conduct of a sage under 
similar cireurastauces. One night at midnight 
the great enlightenment came, and suddenly he 
realized what the sage meant by * investigating 
things for the sake of extending knowledge to the 
utmosr.,’ Oveijoyed, he unconsciously called out, 
and, arising from lus couch, paced the floor. ‘I 
was wrong,’ he said, ^in looking for fundamental 
principles in things and affairs. My natuie is 
sufficient to solve all the problems of existence.’ 
From that time on he was a faithful defender of 
idealism in opposition to the realism of the philo- 
sopher Chu, whose commentaries, then as now, 
weie esteemed the final authority.^ 

At the age of thirty-nine Wang was restored to 
honour and promoted’ to the magistracy in Luling- 
hsien in Shansi. As time passed he held numerous 
positions of trust and honoui in the Government. 
He was President of the Court of Ceiemonies, 
Military Governor of Kiangsi, first assistant to the 
President of the Censorate, President of the Board of 
War at Nanking, Viceroy of Kw«angtung, Kwangsi, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh, and was made Eaii 
of Hshichien with the title of ^ Master of the Ban- 
queting Office and Pillar of the Government.’ 

His gieatest military campaign was undoubtedly 
conducted while he was Military Governor of 
Kiangsi, against the rebellious Prince Ch‘en Hao 
(Prince Ning), who, it was feared, might utilize 
the down-river current and invade the capital 
Wang first sent up .several memorials advising the 
emperor of the rebellion; tlieu by a seiies of 
subterfuges he misled the rebellions prince, finally 
engaging him in battle near Poyang Lake at 
Huangehiatu and Pafczunao, and’ taking him 
prisoner of war. His success aroused the jealousy 
of several officials, to Avhich we may ascribe the 
fact that his philosophic point of view was attacked 
and branded, as heterodox. 

It was not, however, as strategist and statesman 
that Wang made his largest contribution to human 
welfare, but rather as a great moral reformer, who 
may justly be ranked with Socrates in his apprecia- 
tion of moral values and bis emphasis upon fullness 
of life and moral integrity as of far more worth 
tlian fame or gain. He found himself intellectu- 
ally fettered by a conventional interpretation of 
classic literature winch was just a.s firmly fixed 
and as rigidly observed as the most hallowed 
1 See art. rumogoruy (Obinege), § 4 . ^ 


religious traditioms of any other Oiient»al civiliza- 
tion. He insisted upon a lalionalization of the 
interpretation of the Four Books and the Five 
Clas.sics that would give room for progressive 
adjustment. The highest values of life, lie held, 
are realized only thiongli development ; apart from 
development life must prove a miseiahle failure. 
That he lacked the modem scienbilic appioacli to 
the problem does not detract from ihe fact that he 
had a glimx>se of the developmental chaiactei of 
human institutions, and that bins btandpomi will 
invariably result in moral progress, if it is 
thoroughly assimilated. 

When, at the time of his enliglitennienb, he gave 
utterance to the dictum, ‘My nature is sufficient,’ 
he laid the foundation upon which the entiie 
structure of his philosophy and ethics rests : man’s 
mind holds the key to all the iirohlems of the 
universe. Nature — or expeiience, as we would 
call it— is the stuff out of which the universe is 
made. If nature at large is the macrocosm, then 
human nature is the microco.sm; and for Wang 
human nature was the liiiinan mind. 

Pomtiug to the floweis and tieos on a cliff, a friend one day 
said to hull ; ‘You hold that theie la nothing under heaven 
outside the mind What relation exists between my mind and 
these floweis and trees on the high mountain?’ Wang replied . 
‘ When you cease regarding these flowers, they become quiet 
with yoiu mind, and when you see them, then colouis at once 
become clear. From this you may know that these floweis are 
not external to your mind.' 

This is undisguised idealism in which the microcosm 
creates as truly as the niaci oco.sm. In the great all- 
pervading unity of nature the most differentiated 
and highly specialized poition is tlie human mind. 
It manifests the only creative ability within the 
reach of man’s knowledge. Wang a.sser bed again 
and again tiiat the mind is natural law, and as such 
is the embodiment of the principles of Heaven. 

The ground-pattern of his philosophy may he 
summarized as follows. 

(1) Every individual may understand ihe fimdamenfcal prin- 
ciples of life and of thinj^s, includms moral laws, by learning to 
understand his own mind, and by developing his own natuie. 
This means that it is not necessaiyto use the criteria of the 
past as preaent-daj standards Each individual has the solution 
of the problems of the universe within himself. 

( 2 ) Ou the practical side, every one is under oblijvation to 
keep knowledge and action, theory and practice together ; for 
the former is so intimately related to the latter that its very 
existence is involved. There can be no real knowledge without 
action. The individual has the spring* of accurate knowledg-e 
within his own nature, and should constantly carry into practice 
the thinpfs that his intuitive knowledge of good gives him 
opportunity to do, 

(3) Idcavcn, earth, man, all things, are an all-pervading unity. 
Tlie universe is the maciooosm, and each iiuman mind is a 
microcosm. This naturally leads to the conceptions liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and serves well as the fundamental 
principle of social activity and reform. 

Wang’s philosophy is to-day held in high esteem 
by Japanese students and is being extensively read 
by the Chinese. His system i.s a direct product of 
the Oriental mind ; as a rationalizing and socializ- 
ing force it strikes a sympathetic chord in China 
and Japan. 

During the last days oi his life the charge of 
heterodoxy was fieqiiently brought against him. 
At his death no hereditary honours were conferred 
upon Mm, hut instead an order from the emperor 
prohibited the dissemination of the ‘ false doctrine.’ 
However, in the first year of the emperor Lung 
Ch'in he was by imperial order made Marquis of 
Hsinchien and given the posthumous title of Wen- 
cKeng (‘Perfect Learning’). In the twelfth year 
of the emperor Wan Li an imperial orfler was 
issued to sacrifice to Wang in the Confneian 
temple, after sacrificing to Confucius. In the city 
of Yiiyao, Chekiang, WangV ancestral home, an 
imago of the great teacher has been erected in a 
small temple on a hill 

LiTBRAunaB. — ^The chief Ohftiuse sources are the works of 
Wang Yang-ming, wffich may be secured fiom the Oommereial 
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Press, Shanghai. See also F G Henke, The Tkdtmph}/ of 
Wang Vang-ming (ti. horn the Chinese). Ohieago, 1916, ‘The 
Philosophj' of Wang Yang-imng/ J/iAS, North China Btaneh, 
xhv. [1913} 46-64, * The Moral Development of the Chinese,’ I'he 
Popular Soience Monthly, Ixxxvii [1915} 78-89, ‘Wang Yang- 
ming, a Chinese Idealist,’ The Monnt, xxiv. [1914] 17-34 *, Paul 
S Reinsch, Intellectual and Political Currents in the Fai 
Past, New York, 1911, Index. 

Fredekicic G. Henice. 

WAR. — Human warfare is not merely the 
climax and the symbol ot the strife which pervades 
the realm of nature : it is itself an institution 
which has been involved in the struggle foi exist- 
ence, and wliich has had to adapt itself to a chang- 
ing environment. The institution is rooted in a 
deep instinct and an inveterate habit of the race ; 
but it has also come into conflict with powerful 
forces, emanating from the intellectual, the moial, 
and the religions life of mankind, wliich have been 
bold enough to summon it to judgment, have had 
considerable success in regulating its violence, and 
have proposed and attempted various methods for 
its abolition. The present article will trace the im- 
pression made upon war by morality and religion, 
examine the spiritual issues to which it gives rise, 
and discuss the desirability and the possibility of 
the cessation of armed conflict among the nations. 

I. Name and DBFINITION.--T!he term "war' 
is popularly applied to any conflict between nations, 
communities, or other large social groups in whicli 
violence is used for the settlement of a quarrel. 
Cicero defines it as " genus decertandi per vim ’ in 
distinction from the method of argumentation (dis- 
ceplatio).^ In ethical discussion it has been defined 
as " confiictua multorum contra multos extraneos ' : 
it is not a state of general antagonism,^ but a eon- , 
flict in which matters are forced to an issue ; it is i 
the aflair of many or of masses, and the name may 
not lightly be used to dignify sedition.^ In legal 
definitions the term has been limited to conflicts 
in which the belligerents are states, or at least 
combinations which can reasonably claim a higher 
status than bands of rioters or brigands. 

‘ War IS a contest carried on by public force between states, 
or between states and communities having with regard to the 
contest the rights of states ’ 3 

The aspects of war on which the genius of 
language fixed in its coinage of words may still to 
some extent be recognized. 

(a) Approach and assmlL-~J16\€y.o?, from root pel, akin to 
irAttS, wNgmov (perb. peUo), seems to express the idea of going 
at, or ‘ going for . ' 4 ttA^ctctw, plango, may be from the same root. 
‘Battle,’ O.Er. bataiUef L.L. battuaha, from root bhd, ‘to 
smite,’ with Celtic cognates, recalls the blows and the clash of 
arms.s 

(b) A contest between two ailvenaries, — Bellum is commonly 
explained from the alternative form dudlmm as the quarrel 
which it takes two to make—* quodduabuspaitibua do viotona 
contendentibuB dimicatur ’ ^ 

(c) An, intense efort. — Krieg, O.H.G. Kreg, Kric, Krieo, laid 
stress on the excited and strenuous exertion, and later on the 
gain which resulted.? O.II G. Wia, with derivatives, seems to 
have had the same primary and secondary meanings. 

(d) Confusion and twmwff.-— The word ‘war/ late A.S. werre, 
O.H.G. Werra, L.L. werrai Fr. guerre, if connected (as 
commonly) with wirr, verwirren, may have sprung from the 
observation that ‘ every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise ’ (Is 06 AV), or that war upsets the general order of things. 
The root may, however, be tier, preserved in Wehf, wehren, 
weir, beware, guard (cf. vereor), when the term would he an 
illustration of the habitual apologetic tendency to attribute to 
all wars the character of self-defence. 

(e) Organized morement.— Heb. from root Dh?, ‘to set | 

in order,’ draws attention to the oidked action of the battle ^ 
array. ! 

(f) The fateful orlege,,' O.H.G. Or-loge, Dan. : 

OTHog, may reflect the fatalistic mood which is fostered tn war, i 
or the common experience that nowhere else is man so surely ^ 
in the hand of God and so little certain that he can himself ^ 


3. De Offie. i. 11, 

2 E. Elbe!, Tkeologia M oralis, Padorbora, 1891, ii. 50. 

4. Lawrence^ The Fiinciples of Jntcrnafmial Law\ 
London, 1910, p. 333. 

4G. Ourtius, (Mindzugr der gnerlu MtyniologirA, Lefpsslg, 
1870, 

» A, Fick, VergU'Uihmdes Wdrterbnch der inUogmmn, 
Sprachen, Gottingen, 1890-1909, 

0 Festus the Grammarian, ? Fick, art, ‘ Itreiga/ 


contiol the issue. This interpretation has been supported bv 
connecting the verbal gioup with the Noiiis, the Moirai oi 
ParcsB of the Iforth i 

I II. I'HF PIIFVALENCE OP TFJ.R. — War has been 
one of the most constant and distinctive features 
[ of human history, and it may even be thought to 
j be a sinister peculiarity of the human species that 
I iiuides should pursue hordes oi the same kind with 
a persistent purpose of rapine and destruction. 

The pre-histoiic age, winch extends over tens of 
1 thousands of yeais down to about 5000 B G., enjoys 
a fairly pacihc reputation. If it was usually rain- 
ing, as Kaizel puts it, the age was at least free 
i from the thundeistoim and the devastating floods 
S of war.2 Man being the animal ine^'mCf furnished 
i by natuiewith no more foimida,blc weapons than 
I lists and teeth, he was too much preoccupied by 
his designs on the beasts, and by theiis against 
himself, to meddle much with his own species 
except when rival claims emerged over a hunting- 
ground, or at a latei stage ovei pastmes and wells 
(Gn 

‘Pastoral mac,’ it is observed, ‘hardly needs tools, or weapons 
either, for it is to the common interest of pastoials to range 
apart, and on the steppe theie is room enough for all ’ 4 ‘ it is 
doubtful/ It IS added, ‘it serious war was known m Europe 
until the Bronze Age was established.’ 4 

Histoiic times have their landmarks in the rise, 
the conquests, and the fall of great niilitaiy states. 
In the period of Oriental antiquity martial races 
moulded the history of China and India. Further 
west, and in the central cuirent of history, arose 
the powers of Egypt and Mesopotamia, ■which 
duiing thousands ot yea.rs engaged in an ever- 
renewed struggle foi supremacy, while in the 
intervals Mesopotamia was the scene of a fieice 
and prolonged conflict, waged with aUeinating 
success, between the rival peoples of Babylonia 
and Assyria. From these centres of empire there 
also proceeded frequent campaigns against seden- 
tary or migratory iieoples which raised a threaten- 
ing front in Western Asia, or which templed war- 
like kings by prospects of soveioignty and spoils. 
In the end Assyria was overthrown by Babylonia, 
Babylonia by the h'ersians, and a Per.sian empire 
entered on its course with a similar programme of 
conquest and tribute tiiat brought it into collision 
with Greece. 

In the age of classical antiquity, when the scene 
shifted to tixe Mediterranean, and the Greeks and 
Komans assumed the chief r6ie, ivar continued, 
notwithstanding the growing culture, to be re- 
garded as the most hoiiouiable and almost the 
most urgent of human pursuits. Men had now 
iron weapons in their hands, and the Aiyans had 
arrived on the central European stage to show how 
effectively they could be used. Tiie Greeks made 
their advent as baibarian conquerors fiom the 
noith, who served themselves heirs to an older 
civilization that had developed its powers and 
accumulated its treasures in the Levant. There- 
after they went on fighting ivitli little intermission 
— against the Trojans, as they said, for Helen of 
the glorious tresses and for honour, but doubtless 
also with an eye to dominion and the wealth of 
Anatolia, against the Persians in maintenance of 
their racial independence, against one another 
from cupidity, ambition, or jealousy ; while even 
in their exhaustion they could claim for Greek 
arms a considerable share in the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and in the creation of Ms 
grandiose but short-livetl empire. In the mean- 
time the Bomana, ting from tlie same pit, and 
similarly equipped, gradually made themselves 
masters of Italy, settled the loJig-dzwn and hard- 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Myihnlm% Gottmgen, 1813. 

3 Pie Erde nnd das Lebmi Leipzig, 1902, li. 672. 

3 j, L. Myres, The Dam of Uistm'y, London, 1911, p. IS. 

4 0, F. Scobfc Elliot, Pr&Mhtum Man and Ms Loiito, 
1936, oh. xxvL ‘ War and Iron.’ 
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fought i&sue between the Semites and the Aryans 
thi'ough their victory over Carthage in the Punic 
Wars ; and by the beginning of our era, notwith" 
standing the distractions of civil bioiis, they had 
subjugated and embraced within their empire a 
great part of the knoAvn teiritories of the thiee 
continents. Under the Roman emperois it seemed 
for two or three centmies as if the curse of war 
had wrought its cure, and the world had been 
saved by the swoid from the sword, but the hope 
was sliort-iived, and the Pax Romana proved to be 
only a lull that heralded more furious storms. 

ihe period of antiquity came to a catastrophic 
end, and the Middle Ages were ushered in by the 
Teutonic migrations, which reduced the Roman 
empire to ruins, and gave new masters, with a 
fresh deposit of population, to its richest and 
faiiesb provinces. Tlie outcome was that for the 
next ten centuries Europe was afliicted by wars 
of every known kind — between imperial dynasties 
like the Carolingian and peoples which repudiated 
their sway ; between the new-born nations as in 
the Hundred Years’ War of England and Prance ; 
between rival claimants to a throne, as in the 
English Wars of the Roses ; between the central 
authority as represented by a king and feudal 
aristocracies which magnified regional and particu- 
lar inteiests; between the governing classes and 
opjiiessed populations which sought redress or re- 
venge in social war. Religion supplied additional 
motives and occasions. In the early Middle Ages 
the armies of Islam penetrated into the heart of 
Europe, and at a later date Chiistendom retaliated 
in prolonged and sanguinary Crusades for the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre, 

The modern age, dating from the beginning of 
the 16th cent., has perhaps had more intervals of 
repose, but it has found evil compensation in the 
magnitude of the struggles and the destructiveness 
of the operations. Instinct and tradition disposed 
the Euiopean rulers to seek an extension of their 
dominions whenever opportunity arose, while the 
discovery of the new world offered to the possessors 
of sea- power the prospect of unlimited aggrandise- 
ment and wealth. The possibilities of efiective 
warfare were also enormously increased, in the 
centuries that followed the invention of gun- 
powder, by the enlistment of science in the im- 

f rovemcnt of the instruments of destruction, 
luring the last four hundred years the outstanding 
fact in the political history of Europe was that one 
great power after another — Austria, Spain, France, 
Germany— sought to become the master of the 
Continent, while at each stage the nations which 
felt themselves threatened formed eomhinations 
which should be strong enough to frustrate, and 
which also deemed it prudent to anticipate, the 
development of ambitious and aggressive schemes. 
The programme of Britain was to rule the seas, 
and to avert a European hegemony. The result 
was that almost eveiy generation witnessed a 
European war of the first magnitude — among 
them the Thirty Years* War, the War of the 
Spanish Succesbion, the ^ War of the Austrian 
Sueeession, the Napoleonic Wars, and finally the 
World War of 1914-18, which has cost Europe 
the lives of 10,000,000 picked men, decimated 
wide areas of Europe by famine and difsease, 
swallowed up one-third of the accumulated wealth, 
and shaken to its foundations the moral order no 
less than the economic fabric of society. The 
eace of the modern world has also been disturbed 
y the ferment due to the^ assertion of the ideals 
of democracy and nationality in opposition to the 
aiTangemente of an existing order. Thed emocratie 
cause has its military monuments in the English 
Civil War of the 17th cent., and in campaigns of 
the French Revolution, but for the most pk't it 


has pursued its tiiuiaphant progress without the 
necessity of sanguinary, or at ^ least of pro- 
longed, fighting. The spirit of nationality, which 
developed in the 19th cent, with extraordinary 
fervour, promoted war in several ways. On the one 
hand, it claimed independent sovereignty for popu- 
lations which could establish a claim to nationhood 
on physical or historical grounds, and thus came 
into collision with existing imperial structures, 
giving rise to wars of emancipation such as those 
which liberated the Greeks and the Balkan peoples 
from the rule of the Turks, and the convulsions 
which have dissolved the heterogeneous Austrian 
empire. On the other hand, the national spirit 
fosters the ideal of the consolidation of separated 
kinsfolk in a single state, and this aspiration 
dictated the mid-century policy of Prussia which 
achieved the desired unification of the German 
people through the Austro-Prussian campaign of 
1860 and the Franco-German War of 1870. Im- 
perial ambitions also proved to he a natural sequel 
to the fulfilment of national aspiiations. Within 
the great realms trouble baa arisen, apart from any 
racial antithesis, in connexion with the respective 
rights of a central authority and of the subordinate 
members : in the 18th cent, the American colonies, 
in assertion of colonial rights against imperial 
claims, fought the American War of Independence ; 
in the 19th cent, the Southern States of the Union 
affirmed the indestructible rights of particular 
states in opposition to the prerogatives of an in- 
destructible Federation, and the matter \vas brought 
to an aihitrament in the American Civil War. 
Finally, the modern world has had grave warning 
that, if the religious war is obsolete, leligious 
enthusiasm has been replaced by a moie violent 
fanaticism rooted in political and social ideals, as 
was evidenced in some of the phases of the French 
Revolution and most recently in the sx^irib and the 
efforts of Soviet Russia. 

HI. OAU^fBS OF FiiiJ.— War is traceable 
to elemental desires and passions of human nature. 
According to Hobbes, its threefold root is the 
desii'e of gain, the fear of injuiy, and the love of 
glory. 

‘In the nature of man, we find three principal causes of 
quarrel. First, competition; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, 
glory. 

The first, makelli men invade for gain; the second, for 
safety , and the third, for reputation. The first use violence, 
to make themselves masters of other men’s persons, wives, 
children, and cattle ; the second, to defend them ; the third, 
... for any sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, 
or by reflection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name.’ ^ 

This analysis is useful, but it unduly simplifies 
the psychological problem. 

(1) The desire for gain, in the narrower sense 
intended by Hobbes, has doubtless supplietl the 
principal impulse to warlike aggression. Territory, 
with the attendant booty of various kinds, has been 
the usual stake in war, coveted alike by peoples 
and by dynasties. At the same time cupidity in the 
matter of territory has often been associated with 
other motives involvinglesser degrees of culpability, 
and even trenching on the realm of the virtues. 
Account has justly to be taken of the frequent 
play of fairly reputable reasons — as the pressure 
of famine or scarcity, resulting from drought or 
the inci'ease of population, the defence and develop- 
ment ot trading interests as vital to the subsistence 
of a commercial nation, the migrtatory impulse, 
the spirit of adventure, and also me consciousness 
of a mission to develop waste or neglected regions 
of the globe, and fco conquer and take charge of 
people for their own good. 

(2) The fear of injury, as well as the resentment 
due to actual injury, has unfailingly prompted to 
defensive war when resistance was possible, and 

i WtirMf Lonflon, 1839, ili. ‘I,evkitban/ p. 112. 
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often when it might well he deemed hopeless. 
The inteiests which nations have usually been 
piepared to defend at all costs aie, in addition to 
their territory, their jurisdiction and their honour. 
It has also been commonly accepted that a palpable 
and growing threat to these interests ^ustilies a 
nation in seizing a propitious opportunity for an 
anticipatory or preventive war. 

(3) The desire of glory has in the main been a 
dominant motive of the great conquerors and of 
their armies, but it has also taken possession of 
peoples. Apart fi'om such ambition, indignation 
at a national insult has proved to be capable of 
evoking the utmost effort and self-sacrifice. 

(4) The desire of power is an additional motive 
which cannot be entirely resolved into cupidity. 
It is true that power may he sought as the means 
of appropriating territory and increasing the wealth 
of a people, but nations as well as individuals find 
satisfaction in the exercise of power as an end in 
itself. This desire manifests itself positively in 
the attempt of a nation or class to acquire dominion 
over others. The love of power for its own sake 
has been an important factor in the movements 
which established the great empires of history, 
and it has been not less conspicuous in struggles 
for the supremacy among allied states — as illus- 
trated in the ancient rivalry of Athens and Sparta, 
and in the modern contest of the German princi- 
palities which issued in the hegemony of Prussia. 
It has also supplied much of its energy to civil 
strife, and on occasion has kindled the flames of 
civil war. The desire of power comes into collision 
with the spirit of liberty. The demand for libera- 
tion is the natural response to the policy of 
domination, being rooted in the same appreciation 
of power; and, as the assertion and extension 
of the power of one nation or class presupposes 
the abridgment of the power of another, a system 
of imperial rule or of autocratic government in- 
volves the peimanent possibility of wars directed 
to the achievement of national independence or of 
political revolution. 

{5} The passions of hatred and revenge have 
also furnisiied a relatively independent motive. 
A nation can take up an attitude that is on a 
still lower plane than brutal selfishness it can 
become inspired by a hatred of the diabolic kind 
which makes it disregard even the counsels of self- 
interest for the satisfaction of inflicting deadly 
injury on a loathed enemy. The spirit of hatred 
has sometimes been engendered by centuries of 
conflict or oppression, sometimes it has had its 
spring in deep-seated differences of racial character 
and culture. 

(6) Finally, a religious zeal which can no more 
be resolved into self-interest than hatred has been 
the cause, and not merely the pretext, of many 
wars. Zeal for the glory of God at least co-operated 
with lust of booty to inspire the onslaughts of 
Islam, and it blended mth the spirit of adventure 
in the Christian Crusades. 

IV. Tme reaction against The most 
general explanation of war is that men and nations 
have a legitimate desire for the goods of wealth, 
honour, and power, and that they are tempted to 
grasp them by force instead of earning wealth by 
labour, and honour and power by service. Human 
nature, however,^ embodies other principles to 
which this peculiar method of acquisition, with 
its inevitably cruel accompaniments, has con- 
stituted a cliallenge, and which have reacted 
against it in varying degrees of criticism and 
opposition. The complex; constitution of man 
exhibits along with his ingrained selfishness a 
vigorous sense of justice and a lively capaoliy of 
sympathy ; and at least one of the belligerents 
must usually have been conscious of a gross viola- 


tion of his sense of justice, wdiile the butchery 
and the atrocities attending the stricken field 
and the sack of a city, when reviewed in cold 
blood, must often have excited the commiseiation 
even of the conquerors. The general conscience, 
aceoidingly, from an eaily date, pressed for a 
certain ethical regulation of the occasions and ol 
the piactices of war. The great leligious strongly 
supported the ethical plea. ^,At the animistic 
stage, it is true, religion was practically mdifleient 
to moral consideiations, but the faiths which 
captured the mind of Asia and Euiope were agieed 
in representing it as normally a part of religion to 
do justly and to love mercy even m the waging of 
war. Philosophy, with its distinctive appeal to 
lationai considerations, has also contributed to 
foster and dittuse critical and reforming opinion 
through its disciplines of Moral Philosophy and 
Jurisprudence. The theoretical work was followed 
up m the 19th cent, by international conventions 
and conferences which established a fairly autlioiita- 
tive code of International Law. 

The moral reaction against war has culminated 
from time to time in the assertion that war is 
essentially immoral, and in the repudiation of any 
tiaffic with it, in any cause whatsoever, as an 
unworthy compromise. It will be convenient to 
deal first with this radical position, which is sup- 
ported by a considerable show of moral authority, 
before pioceeding to trace the influence of religion 
and morality in the discrimination of j ust and unj ust 
wars and m the humanization of the conduct of war. 

V. The lawfulness of FJ-E.— There have 
doubtless been men in all ages who have objected 
to war, and refused to have any hand in fighting. 
They could be determined to this attitude either 
by sheer cowardice, or by counsels of prudence 
natural to a difficult or desperate situation, or 
again by the conviction that the shedding of 
human Mood was a ciiminal outrage, and in any 
case a futile way of attempting to oppose and 

1 event wr ong-doing. At th e risk of their principle 

eing mistaken for cowardice, voices have been 
raised on the heights of moial idealism in absolute 
condemnation of war and all its works. 

i. The eeligiohs judgmeht.— i. The older 
religions. — While the Vedas are sufficiently war- 
like, and BrMimaiiism gives a consecration to the 
military caste, the mild spirit of Hindu religion 
tended to view war under the rejiugnant aspect of 
murder. 

* Alas ! we are engaged in committing a heinous sin, seeing 
that we are malring efforts for killing oui own Idnamen out 
ol greed of the pleasures of sovereignty. If the sons of 
Bhritarilshtra, weapon m hand, should kill me in battle, me 
weaponless and not defending (myself), that would be better 
for me ’ i 

The influence of Buddhism was cast on the same side. 

*If you desire to honour Buddha,* said a Brahman who 
successfully mediated between two belligerents, * follow the 
example of his patience and long-suffering.* ‘Conquer your 
foe by force, you increase his enmity ; conquer by love, and 
you reap no after-sorrow.* 2 

The teaching of the OT prophets contains a 
decided pacifist strain. They condemned wars of 
aggression as magnified schemes of murder and 
plunder, and they were disposed to think defensive 
wars useless or unnecessary — ^useless, since a wicked 
nation would not escape punishment ; unnecessary, 
since a righteous or repentant nation might safely 
dispense with armaments* and look for protection 
to the omnipotent Knler of history (Is 31^* ®‘ ®). It 
may, however, be questioned whether the prophetic 
attitude meant more than that non-resistance was 
the duty of Israel in the special circumstances of 
the situation and time (Jer The great 

prophets lived at a period when it was a manifest 
inference from the providential order of the world 
1 SBE vifi, [18823 ^2. 

a, Lij6 of SEE xix. [1883] 8281 
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that a pacific and suhinihsivc policy was tlie duty 
of their little bordei -state, and tliey might well 
have judged dillerently of the duty of a nation 
to which had been piovidentially' entrusted a 
larger and more promising political mission than 
was open to Israel under the conditions of the 8tli 
and 7th centuries before the Christian eia, 

2 . The bearings of the Christian ethic. — The 
teaching of our Lo<Fd and of His apostles includes 
precepts which on a first impression appear to rule 
out all traffic with "war as inconsistent with the 
moral ideal. Not only is there a law of love, 
which condemns the passions that incite to 
aggiession, hut there is a law of meekness, 
expressed in non-resistance, wliicli sufieis the 
aggressor to work his evil will. 

‘ Ye have heard that it was said, An eji e for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth • but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil * 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go to law with thee, 
and take aw av thy coat, let him have thy cloke also ’ (Mt 
RV) ‘Ye have heaid that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto vou, Love 
your enemies, ble^s them that curse } ou, do good to them that 
hate you, and pra\ foi them which despitetully use you and 
persecute you ' (v.'iSf) 

‘Avenge not yoiirseh es, beloved, but give place unto wrath . 
for it JB written, Vengeance holongeth unto me, I will recom- 
pense, saitli the Loid ’ (Ro 12i9). 

The precepts were enforced by tlie example of 
Jesus, who ‘ left an example that ye should follow 
his steps,’ and who, ^wlien he was reviled, reviled 
not again ; when he suffered, he threatened nob ; 
but committed himself to him that jiidgebh 
iighteously’ {1 

As to the bearing of this teaching on the lawful- 
ness of war, there have been two schools of 
Christian opinion. 

(a) The literalist inUrpretation,—T\\Q view was 
widely prevalent m the early Church that war is 
an organized iniquity with which the Church and 
the followers of Christ can have nothing to do. 
This sentiment was expressed, though with vary- 
ing degrees of lucidity and emphasis, by Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Irenseus, Terbullian, Origeii, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, and Lactantius.^ The allu- 
sions to the subject are often casual, and the pacifist 
testimony sometimes does no more than affirm the 
undeniable position that the Church differed from 
the kingdoms of this world in that it cherished no 
schemes of conquest, equipped no military forces, 
and did not dream of propagating the faith, or even 
of resisting persecution, by armed rebellion. Bub 
the position was also definitely taken up that war 
as such was an institution of the realm of dark- 
ness, and some wore quite emphatic that a pro- 
fessed Cliristian should not be mixed up with the 
foul and devilish thing. 

‘ It; is not lawful,’ says Lactantius, ‘ foi* a just man to engage 
in warfare, since bis warfare is Justice itself. ’ 2 
The prohibition of military service was partly due 
to the consideration that the soldier was required 
to compromise his faith by participation in the 
pagan rites associated with Eoman warfare, and 
to jeopardize his character by association with 
brutal and lieenbious comrades, but objection was 
also taken on principle to the military profession, 
and was supported by arguments such as these — 
that the military oath was inconsistent with the 
pledge of loyalty to Christ, that Christ had warned 
liis disciples against taking the sword (Mt 26®^), 
that, if the lesser strife of litigation be forbidden, 
much more is the greater (1 Co 6^), that, if it be 
unlawful to fight on our own behalf, it is also 
unlawful to fight in the quarrels of others,® and 
especially that in war men fight to kill, and tliafe 
intentional killing is muidexx^ The Iasi considera- 

iF'or particular utterances and shades of opinion see J. 
Mcffatfc, art. ‘ War' ih DAO, Edinburgh, 1918. 

Inst vi. 20. 

^ Terbullian, dy Ourom, is liohlatna* 

4 Basil of Caesarea, Dp, 188. ' m 


tion so impressed the general ecclesiastical mind 
that certain canons of the peiiod excluded a 
soldier from the Lord’s Table till penance had 
been done for the blood that had been shed.^ 

The liberalist view, which had its exponents 
throughout the Middle Ages and at the Keforma- 
tion, was made a caidmal tenet of ‘ the people 
called in scorn Quakers.’ 

* Whoever can reconcile this, Resist not evil,’ 9a>s R. Barclay, 
‘with, Resist evil by force ; again, Give also thv other cheek, 
with, strike again ; also, Love thine enemies, with spoil them, 
make a prey of them, pursue them with fire and swoid; or, 
Pray for those that persecute you, with, persecute them by 
fines, imprisonment and death itself, whoever can find a means 
to reconcile these things, maybe supposed also to have found 
a way to reconcile God with the Devil, Christ with Antichrist, 
Light with Darkness, and good with evil.’ 2 

The doctrine has recently been popularized by 
Tolstoi, who developed it in the thoroughgoing 
fashion which would also sweep away the whole of 
the macliinery by which civilized states repress 
and punish ciimk The justification offered for 
war, he says, is that it seeks to repair or avert 
injury, while the command of Christ is that we 
offer no resistance to injuiy. The piactice of war 
is no less inconsistent with the injunction bo love 
our enemies. It may be objected that Jesus does 
nob prohibit war in set terms. But ‘ a father who 
exhorts his son to live honestly, never to wrong any 
person, and to give all that lie has to others, would 
not forbid his sou to kill people on the highway.’® 

(5) The reasoned judgment of the Ohureh , — The 
mind of the primitive Chuich, so far as reflected 
in the NT, does not join in the unqualified con- 
demnation of war. The Church of the apostolic 
age found solace in apocalyptic dreams which pre- 
supposed that the final redemption of humanity 
would follow upon appalling conflicts between the 
powers of heaven and hell, of which the Christian 
saints, who would he collected in a camp, 'w ould at 
least be sympathetic spectators (Eev 20®), In any 
case the Epistle to the Hebiews pionounces a 
glowing panegyric on warrior saints of the Old 
Dispensation (11®®^*)* while the book of Acts 
welcomes Cornelius the centurion to the Christian 
society (10^^*). During the succeeding four cen- 
turies, as has been exhaustively shown by Moffatt 
in the article cited, the Church as a whole declined 
to be committed to the extreme position. From 
Terbullian himself we learn that there weie 
numerous Christians in the Koman army by their 
ovm choice, and that the Church did nob condemn 
them. Clement of Alexandria taught that the 
position of a soldier was governed by the Pauline 
principle that a man should ^ abide in that calling 
wherein he was called,’^ Diocletian found so 
many Chri.stians in the army that he deemed it a 
danger to the State, and Constantine was impressed 
by their importance as a military asset no less 
than as a political influence. When Christianity 
became the religion of the empire, the general 
tendency, exemxilifled by Eusebius, was to support 
the civil power by the benediction of military 
seivice. The Council of Arles in one of its canons 
appears to have visited ecclesiastical censure on 
those who abandoned the army even in time of 
peace from conscientious scruples.® Some even 
thought that the sword might be drawn in a holy 
war for the extirpation of idolatry.® Ambrose 
eulogized the warlike courage which prefers death 
to bondage and disgrace, and claimed the OT 

1 Canons of Sippolytus, 18, 14. 

^Tkeologice vero Okhistianm Apologia^ Amsterdam, 187fi, 
E»gr* version, 1678, cb. xv. 

s My Religion, Eng. tr,, London, 1889, p. 101. 

^DrotrepLx.m, 

5 * De bis qui arma projiciunt in pace, placult abstmeri eos a 
commnnione' (J, D. Mansi, Racromm OOneiUomm CoUectio, 
Daria 18010., il 171). 

^Firmious Mafcernns, de Drrore vtofanamm BeUgimtum, 
Migne, PL, xm 1048. 
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warnois as h])iutnnj anoe'^tois He even adopted 
the ciasMcal tliat one who does not defend 

a tnend riuni injuiy is as much at fault as he 
who commits the injury.^ Augustine was forced 
to face fciie question by the havoc of the Teutonic 
migiatjons and the peril of the empire, and his 
active innid fully exploied the subject and laid 
down tile linen on which in the main the thought 
of the Chuiclies has Mibseqiiently moved. 

That, war is soujctimes lawful on Ghiistian principles is 
maintained by Augu&tme on these and other gioiinds ; (c6) that 
it hd!i been ind ma;, be wayed by appointment of God , 2 (b) that 
the of a iraiitoii and rapacious attack by one nation on 
another falls under the same category as the ciimes of murdei 
and buiylan, and should piesumably be similarly dealt with 
(v) that loliij the Baptist did not require the soldiers to abandon 
the service, but onlv e\hoited them to do violence to no man 
and be content with their wayes The implications of the 
Sermon on the Mount aie mo'.c fully discussed in the Epistle to 
Marcellinus, which was called forth by the pagan objection that 
the piecepts of non-iesistance were inconsistent with public 
policj, and would prove luinous to the State.^ The precept to 
turn the othei cheek to the smiter, Augustine says, cannot be 
taken literally What it requires is an inward disposition of 
patient good-will towards the aggressor, and it does not pre- 
scribe any uniform manifestation of the disposition in act, as 
appeals from the fact that Jesus Himself at least protested 
against violence (Jn , cf Ac 22^^). We ought always to 
cherish the spint of clemency, and be willing to render good 
for evil, but ‘ many things have to be done in which we have to 
pay legard not to our own kindly inclinations but to the real 
interests of others, and their interests may require that they 
should be treated, much as they may dislike it, with a certain 
benignant asperity’ : ‘Oui licentia iniquitabis eripitur, felicitei 
vincitur, quonnm mhil infeheius est felicitate peccantium, qua 
poenalib riutiltui immunitas, et mala voluntas velufc hostis 
interior roboratiir ’6 At the same time war is merely a means 
to the end of peace.? It is better and more glorious to achieve 
peace by peaceable means than by war s 

Thomas Aquinas replies as follows to objections 
founded on the teaching of Jesus. 

(fl) ‘Jesus said that he who takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’ But ‘ to take’ means * to use without warrant,' and 
the words only prohibit unauthorized or private peisons from 
drawuiig the sword. (&) ‘War is inconsistent with the com- 
mand that we “resist not evil” (Matt. 6: 38) and “avenge not 
ourselves But the-,e injunctions are fulfilled by the cultiva- 
tion of a placable spiiit, and cannot require us to do mischief 
h.\ allow’ing wickedness to go unpunished, (c) ‘If the i>eace- 
makers are bles«ied, war-makers are accursed.’ But war may 
be the best or the only means of attaining the end of peace. 

Luther held that the gospel presupposes natural 
rights and dutie.s, and vigorously defended the 
Christian soldier.^® Calvin axgued that war is a 
branch of the work of retributive justice which 
has been entrusted by God to the civil magistrate, 
and that it has the same moral justification as the 
police measures which protect the citizens against 
tee criminal population. 

Whether it be a king who does it on a big scale, or a scoundrel 
who does it on a small scale, he is equally to be regarded and 
punished as a robber. It is no breach of the command, ‘ Thou 
Shalt not kiU’t the slaving of the authors of the unjust war 
ia an execution, the judge is God, and the fighting men who 
defend the right are merely God’s instruments. If it be 
objected that the NT does not expressly permit Christians to 
fight, it is to be obaexwed that the NT does not undertake to 
legislate about civil polity, and that it piesupposes the OT, m 
which the greatest men of God, like Moses and David, were 
mighty men of valour In the service of Qod.u 

The topic received promineuee in the leading 
Protestant Confessions, which found it desirable 
to allay any misgivings that might be felt by 
princes as to the political implications of evan- 
gelical religion. The modern Protestant literature 
of Christian Ethics is in general agreement with 
the Boman Catholic moralists. 

1 De Oficiis Ministrorumt i. 35, 40. 

Si The reff. are to the Benedictine ed., Opet'a, Venice, 1729-35, 
Contra Faustutn^ viii. 406i?. 

3 J)e Ciu. vih 02d. ^ Fp, 138, ih 4i0&, 

8 ib, 0 h, 4l5p, 
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The uitia-pacifist interpretation of Chiiblian 
duty, while plausible, really rests on a supeitieial 
view of the ethical system of Christianity. It 
ignoies an observation wlucli is now a common- 
place of the science of CoinparaUve Iteiigiun, viz. 
tliat, in distinction horn the nomistic religions 
which attempt to lay down haid-and-fast piecepts 
pi escribing the action to be taken or avoided in 
paibioular situations, the ethical scheme of Christi- 
anity consists essentially of a etock of piiuciples, 
accompanied by some illustrations of how they aie 
to be apjjlied in practice Had Christianity been 
a nomibtic leligion, it would have distinctly en- 
acted that ‘ war is always sin,’ ox would have 
eiminerated all the cases in which it ia lawful ; 
being a religion of the spirit, it bequeathed to the 
Christian Church, and to all others that claim 
the Christian name, the task of foiming a Christian 
judgment upon a diversity of concrete questions 
and situations as they may arise. Again, the 
original Chiistian ethic, so far as elucidated in 
detail, was chiefly illustiated horn the individual 
sphere. While the OT is mainly concerned with 
the nation, the NT is mainly concerned ivith God 
and the soul; and the eomsequence is that little 
was done to illustrate the application of Christian 
principles in the political departments of thought 
and action, which for the most part lay outside the 
purview of the primitive Church. 

There are, now, besides non-resistance, two 
other principles, deeply embedded in the teaclung 
of Jesus, which demand to be carefully weighed 
before a judgment is formed as to the lawfulness of 
war in the abstract or the sufliciency of a particu- 
lar occasion of war. The doctrine of retributive 
justice, to begin with — that wickedness ought to 
be and will be punished—- filled at least as large 
a space as the doctrine of non-resistance in the 
circle of Christ’s thought. He pronounced upon 
Jerusalem an inevitable doom because of its ob<l ur- 
ate blindness and disobedience (Mt and He 

drew the picture of a last judgment in which the 
wicked and impenitent wouhl be punished accord- 
ing to their works (Mt 25®^®^*), The idea of penal 
retribution, moieover, is the cential and inspiiing 
thought of the apocalyptic sections of the NT, 
lepreseiited by eschatological discourses of Jesus 
(Mt 24), the i^auline Apocalypse (2 Th 2), and the 
book of Kevelation. And, if it be a law of the 
universe that wickedness ought to be restiained 
and punished, it God Himself, while ready to 
forgive on condition of xepeiitauce and submission, 
and ever taking the initiative towaids reconcilia- 
tion, lights against the obdurate rebels of^ His 
dominions with all the resources of His providen- 
tial order, not to speak of the menaces of apoca- 
lyptic prediction, it may well be thought incredible 
that Christianity has made it criminal for a nation 
to be a fellow-worker with God in restraining the 
powers of wickedness and in seeing justice done 
upon the earth. The ultra-pacilist school thinks 
fit to impose upon the nations a code of morality 
and a plan of procedure which, if absolutely^ bind- 
ing, would entail grave censure on God Himself 
and give ground for an indictment of the methods 
of His government of the universe. 

Further, in forming a Chiistian judgment as to 
the lawfulness of war, respect must be chiefly paid 
to the master-principle of the Christian ethle, 
which is love of man m man. It is of cour.se 
evident that, if Ghiistian charity were universal, 
there would be no more war, ana also that, if war 
took place, a belligerent animated by Christian 
love at its highest reach would ditier in vital 
respects from any pattern shown in history. But 
the essential feature of love is that it -seeks the 
welfare of its objects, not necessarily that it seeks 
it by the measures suggested by easy good nature 
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— as is sufficiently familiar in the discipline of the 
family and m the social piovisions of the [)eiiiteii>- 
tiary and the gaol. The law of love, now, has 
three main applications for a nation — m reference 
to the race as a whole, in reference to a particular 
enemy, and in refeience to its own population ; 
and in the face of unjust aggression tlie law of 
love may actually uige a demand for forcible re- 
sistance on a threefold ground. The interests of 
the lace may ie(|ui)»s it : a nation is no benefactor 
of mankind if it does nothing to support, and even 
contributes to undermine, the general airangement 
that the world is a realm of moi’al order. That 
the nation which checks and chastises another in 
a criminal entei prise is in a real sense its bene- 
f ictoi is supported by the contention of Plato in 

■e Gorgias that it is a greater evil to commit 
.1 justice with impunity than to be punished for 
t, inasmuch as the wicked who go scot-free aie 
deprived of the valuable lemedial discipline of 
merited chastisement Again, the Christian law 
of love lays special stress on what may be called 
duties of 'guardianship, which were exemplifted in 
the attitude of Jesus towaids the house of Israel, 
towards Jerusalem, towards little children, and 
towards those who weie called * his own.’ And 
in considering the duty of a state in regard to war, 
it has bo be remembered that, while in one point 
of view it is a collective personality which has to 
think and act as one, in another point of view it 
consists of those wdio rule and of those whose 
interests are committed to the trust of the ruleis. 
It is therefore absurd to maintain that it can be a 
postulate of Christian morality that the rulers of 
a nation are under obligation, not merely^ to sacii- 
fice themselves, but to take the responsibility of 
sacrificing others who instinctively look to them 
for protection, and of abandoning old men, women, 
and children to privations, sufferings, and moral 
perils. The Christian spirit was surely better 
interpieted in the mediaeval code of chivalry. 

The literalist view also overlooks a serious diffi- 
culty as to the possibility of rendering an act of 
national self-sacrifice of unquestionable sacrificial 
value. The suggestion is that, even as Christ 
suffered Himself to be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, so a Christian people might dutifully, 
and with similar profit, suffer a national crucifixion ; 
but it is forgotten that for a sacrifice there is 
needed a stainless as well as a willing victim, and 
no nation that is or lias been has remotely pos- 
sessed the spotless perfection, not to speak of the 
‘willing mind, which would qualify it for a literal 
imitation of Christ in this regard, or give promise 
that if attempted it would produce effects in any 
degree comparable with the effects of the sacrifice 
once offered on Oalvaiy. 

Christian thinkers have, then, to take their 
orders from the whole Christ and not a fragment- 
ary Christ— from the Christ who is the expression 
of the complete moral purpose of God, the revela- 
tion of justice and love as well as meekness. And 
from this standpoint it may be maintained with a 
good conscience that Christianity makes room for 
warfare in co-operation with God in a world which 
teems with violence and injustice, breaks His laws, 
and challenges His righteous authority. But, whil e 
the principles of meekness and clemency have no 
title to be the sole determinant of the international 
relations of a Christian state, they ought to make 
their influence effectively felt as maxims of co- 
ordinate dignity and authority: they ought to 
have such recognition that every concession short 
of the impossible should be made to avert war, 
hatred and revenge should be ruled out from 
deliberation as the most dangerous and short- 
sighted of counsellors, magnanimity should pre- 
vail in the day of victory, and after the struggle 


eveiy thing should be attempted to obliterate the 
evil memories and to piomufce sincere and iahtmg 
reconciliation. 

The question as to whether a Chiistian may 
lawfully beai arms is governed by the decision as 
to whether a nation may lawfully engage in war. 
Clearly it cannot be wrong to give personal assist- 
ance towards the execution of a necessary and 
righteous task. The debt which a man owes to 
the State is even greatei than that which he owes 
to his parents, and the deseition of parents in 
sickness or old age is not more discreditable^ than 
the refusal by a citizen of such service as it is in Ins 
powei to render to his fatheiland in its time of 
distiess 01 peril. It is less easy to define his duty 
in the case of a war which he thinks unjust, and 
in which he is compelled to fight ; and all that can 
be said is that, except in a case of manifestly 
flagrant injustice, the aveiage person has reason 
to credit the chosen ruleis of a civilized state 
•with possessing more knowledge and wisdom than 
himself, and at least as gieat a sense of responsi- 
bility. Those who refuse to fight fiom a genuine 
conviction that it is unlawful to shed blood are 
wisely treated with consul eiatiun in the modern 
world, inasmuch as conscience, even ‘when unin- 
structed, is an asset which a nation cannot dis- 
parage and flout -without grave injury to its higher 
life. 

Recent events have revived interest in the rela- 
tion of ministers of religion to military service. 
The claim to immunity was very generally made 
for heathen priesthoods, and allowed by the secular 
power. ^ The question did not arise in the circum- 
stances of the Christian Church in the early 
centuries .2 The popes and bishops of the raediseval 
Chmch were often involved in war, and could 
even foment it in siipiiort of their worldly interests, 
bat the official teaching was that it was unlawful 
for all clerics 'v^'ho belonged to the or dines ma^ores 
to take a direct part in the shedding of blood. 
TJie conclusion of Thomas Aquinas is to this 
effect : 

* Oum bellica exeicifcia hominem maxime a divinorum con- 
templatione avertant, et ad humani aanftuinis effugioneiii tend- 
ant, 111 mime clericis ao spintualibus personis bellare licet, nisi 
in necessitatis apticulo.’*^ 

Military service, it is added, is inconsistent with 
the clerical office on two grounds — it is inconsist- 
ent with the cultivation of a spiritual temper and 
the discharge of pastoral duties, and in particular 
those who are ordained to minister at tiie altar 
should rather he eager themselves to suffer as 
martyrs than think it seemly to spill the blood of 
others.^ The Lutheran Church has followed this 
tradition,® and the Anglican Church re-affiimed its 
adherence to it during the recent -war by forbid- 
ding the clergy to offer themselves for combatant 
service. The Reformed Churches, narrowly so 
called, while agreeing that in ordinary circum- 
stances ministers have an all-important spiritual 
function to perform in war and shoulfl abide in 
their calling, have taken a broader view of what 
is covered by the accepted condition ‘ in articulo 
necessitatis,’ and have occasionally left it to 
ministers, as was lately done by tlie Church of 
Scotland, to judge for themselves as to whether 
the necessity was such as to require them to offer 
their services as fighting men to the State. On 
the question of principle it may be observed that 
it is difficult to maintain the view that the cler^ 
as repi'esentatives of Jesus Christ ought to refrain 

1 *Draides . . . militiae vacatiouem, omnitunque rerum 
habeut immunitatem * (Osesar, de, Bell, Gall. vi. 14). 

s *Nee ad arma jam speotat usus uoster* (Ambrose, de Offle. 
MinUtrorum^ j, 36), 

8 n. ii. qu, xl. art. 

^ Of. Elbel, !i. 64 : ‘ an liesat etiam clericis pugnare,' 

® H. Martensen, ChHBtian MMcb, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1S92, 
div. ii. p. 236. 
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from all violence and the shedding of blood, and 
at the same time to lesist the Quaker contention 
that the same prohibition extends to peisons of 
every class who profess and call themselves 
Christians. BMither, while it is generally admitted 
that the cleigy may and ought to encourage the 
soldiery to hght in a just cause, in the oidmary 
judgment of mankind a person who thinks it 
wiong or degrading to do a thing himself ought 
not to aid and abet others in doing it. The argu- 
ment based on 2 Ti 2'^ can he used with equal foice 
m support of the view that the clergy should not be 
distracted from their spiritual work by the caies 
of mained life or by the discharge of the duties of 
any civic office. It may he added that the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Church seems to have been 
largely determined by the interest felt in magnify- 
ing the distinction of priesthood and laity, and by 
the reflex influence of the mediaeval sacramental 
doctrine. 

11 . The philosophical vindication. — The 
verdict of ethical philosophy, ancient and modern, 
has been that under ceitain conditions war is 
justifiable, and non-resistance blameworthy and 
even immoial. The Greek view was summarily 
expressed by the inclusion of courage among the 
four cardinal virtues. J ustice, according to Cicero, 
involves for nations as for individuals the duty of 
preventing injury and of exacting punishment and 
reparation The modern schools have their vary- 
ing conceptions of the ground of obligation and of 
the nature and basis of natural rights,^ but there 
has been practical unanimity as to the moral 
justification of self-defence when one nation is 
assailed by the ambition and cupidity of another. 
From the intuitionist point of view there is an 
eternal and immutable moral law attested by con- 
science, which includes the requirement that 
nations shall render to all their due, and, in the 
absence of other machinery for making the law 
effective, it is held to be the duty of the paidacular 
nation to do what lies in its power to enforce and 
safeguard this obligation. From the utilitarian 
standpoint repressive and punitive action is held 
to be called for in view of the disastrous effects 
which unrestrained injustice would produce for 
particular nations and the geneial life of the race. 
The doctrine of non-resistance, Herbert Spencer 
argues, is anti-social, as it involves the non-asser- 
tion, not only of one’s own rights, but of those of 
others, while it holds out no prospect of leading to 
the desirable end of international peace. ^ 

The findings of the jurists, while reflecting the 
varieties of ethical theory, are at one in giving an 
affirmalive answer to the question, ‘ an bellare | 
uiiquam justum sib.’ Grotius argues that recourse 
to war is permitted and approved by the law of 
nature, by the consent of the many and of the 
wise, and*by the law of nations, as well as by the 
divine law which was promulgated and attested 
in the Scriptures. The law of nature has two 
branches — tiie course dictated by natural instincts, 
and the principles approved by reason. This law 
intimates its permission of w'ar through the uni- 
versal instinct of self-preservation, accom;panied 
as it is by nature’s disclosure of purpose in the 
provision of means of defence to all creatures, and 
also by the voice of reason which makes it clear 
that the well-being of society is incompatible with 
the unchecked reign of violence.^ 

By the law of nature, says B. de Yattel, the nations are under 
an obligabion to do justice and also have the right to be treated 
with justice ; and ‘ it would be in vain that nature gave us the 
right of not sufiering injustice, and required others to he jusi< 


1 D. G. Bitohie, JSfatural RiQhts, London, 1894, pfc, i. 

^ Social Statics^ new ed., London, 1902, p, 316. 
be Jure Belli ae Pads, 1646, Cambridge, 8 vols., 1803, 
Washington, 1913. 


towards us, i£ we could not legitimately use compulsion, when 
they refuse to acquit themselveb of this duty 
Some lecent treatises find it sufficient for their 
puipose that the practice of war is a human 
custom, and they pietei to leave to philosophy the 
treatment of the question of the ultimate justifica- 
tion. 

VI. Tee distinction of jest and unjust 
WANS . — The piimitive view was that fighting was 
as natural and proper as any other means of 
acquiimg wealth and seivants, and the only matter 
needing caieful consideiation was the prospect and 
the cost of success in a parti culai venture From 
a comparatively eaily peiiod, howevei, the moral 
consciousness drew a distinction between just and 
unjust wais, and procured foi the distinction such 
recognition that almost every belligerent has been 
anxiously concerned to make out that he liad the 
sanctions of morality and religion on his side. 

1. The distinction in the non-Christian religions. 
— The distinction of just and unjust wars was im- 
pressed on the princes of China and India by the 
higher religions of the East. Greek religion did 
something to develop a conscience in regard to 
occasions of war, at least as carried on among the 
Hellenic tribes. The Romans understood that it 
was the will of the gods, not merely that wars 
should begin and end with solemn ceremonies, but 
that they should be waged only with a view to 
ledress or security, and they wore taught that 
their piety in these lespects had been rewarded by 
the series of victories which safeguarded and 
extended their empire. 

The general view represented in the OT was 
that wars of aggiesaion, such as were waged by 
the insatiable and arrogant Asiatic empires, were 
wicked and criminal, and that wars waged for the 
defence or liberation of a people, like those 
organized by the Judges and the good kings, were 
in accordance with justice and the known will of 
God. The criminality of the heathen wars of con- 
quest was not held to be inconsistent with the 
observation that they were sometimes used for the 
merited chastisement of other peoples : tiie guilt 
was the aggressor’s, God’s were the wisdom and 
the power that made the wrath of man to praise 
Him, and that in the end over-ruled the evil for 
good. The prohibition of the war of conquest was, 
however, subject to exceptions— even from the 
point of view of the prophetic idealism. It was an 
axiom of the historical writers, even of those of 
the prophetic school, that the conquest of Canaan 
by tlieir fathers had been abundantly justified, 
partly on the giouud of an ancient promise and of 
the provisional occupation by the patriarchs, paitly 
because the conquest and even the extermination 
of the Canaanites had been richly deserved by 
their impiety, their corruption, and their cruelties 
(Jg 1°, 1 S 15^; cf. Jos 10^®). For the expedition 
of Cyrus against Babylon a similar moral and 
religious sanction was asserted (Is 45^). The con- 
tribution of Islam was to elevate into a rule the 
commission given in the OT in the war^ against 
the Canaanites, and to glorify as most just and 
necessary the war of conquest which is waged for 
the conversion or the punishment of unbelievers. 
‘They who believe fight for the religion of God.’ 
‘Give to those who misbelieve glad tidings of 
grievous woe.’ ^ The Qur’an is full of exhortations 
to fight against misbelievers and hypocrites,^ with 
promises of Paradise to those who should fall in 
the holy warfare.^ 

2. The standard of the classical moralists.— The 
argument of Plato in the Laws is to the effect that 

i rulers should organize their realms with a view 
to virtue and peaceful prosperity as the chief 

1 Be Droit des genSs 1768, Washington, 1916, it. 5. 

s SBM vi. ITS » Ib. pp. 176-lSO, 183-186, etc. 

4 J&. pp, 27e, 31 Sin., IX. 6S, etc. 
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end, and tl)at military provisions should be rele- 
gated to a quite secondary place. At the same 
time he accepted the view that Greeks and 
barbarians were natural enemies, and that the 
code of justice was barely iclevant to their 
relations. For Aristotle it was the self-evident 
duty of a state to defend itself, and to enrich 
itself by war as a legitimate way of acquiring 
property ; and he also .iiistided the war of conquest 
against' outside nations on the ground that there 
are peoples which are destined by nature to servi- 
tude, and which are properly coerced if they do 
not voluntarily accept tlieir destiny,^ The dis- 
cussion of the subject by Cicero is important as a 
summary of the etliical reflexions of classical anti- 
quity which was also to serve as a useful legacy to 
the later guides of the Christian Church. 

He condemns the common view that the use of peace was to 
prepare for wai ' peace is to be kepi m view as the end, and 
war reg^arded aa a means which is sometimes unhappily neces- 
sary to secure a satisfactory peace 2 ifc is the irrational and 
brutal way of ending disputes Unjust waia are those which 
are prompted by covetousness of the possessions of others 
Just wars are of different types, according as they are requued 
for the safety of the State, when measures aie taken to ward 
off injury, and to secure repaiation and punishment, or arc 
prompted by the honourable motive of succouring those who 
have a claim to assistance on the ground of natural ties or of 
treaty -obligations. To fulfil the requirements of justice it was 
further necessary that the demand for satisfaction, and an 
eventual declaration of ivar, should be made in due religious 
forma s 

These principles, it may be added, made it 
possible to offer a tolerable moral apologia for the 
proceedings of the Roman empire: when a war 
could not be plausibly represented as defensive, it 
could at least be conceived as partaking to some 
extent of the character of a war of honour on 
behalf of allies, or of a war of chivalry on behalf 
of an oppressed and wronged population. 

3. The judgment of the Church. — The need of 
an official Christian criterion emerged with the 
union of Church and Empire, and guidance was 
given by Augustine with considerable obligation 
to Cicero. 

He had no difHcuIty in deciding that there are unjust and 
iu3t wars— -the unjust represented by the contemporary bar- 
barian onslaughts on the Empire, the just by the efforts of the 
Empire lo defend itself and the cause of civilization. * Inferre 
autem bella flnitimis, et mde in caetera procedore, ao populos 
sibi non raolcstoa sola regni cupiditate conterere et subdeie, 
quid almd quara grande iatrocinmm nominandmn est *? ’ Such 
wars have their spring in the worst of passions— ‘ nocendi 
ciipidiias, ulciscendi orudelitaa, impacatus atque implacabilia 
animus, feritas rebellandi, libido dominandi, et al qua similia.’ s 
Just wars are those which are waged to indict punishment, ot- 
to secure reparation for injury, or (aa in OT) by express 00 m- 
mandment of God,s So terrible, however, are the calamities of 
war-— -veritable games in honour of the devils’?— -that it should 
only be entered on under stress of the direst iieceasity.9 IJe 
also laid it down that war may only be ia%vfully undertaken by 
a prince and carried on by a regular soidierj*,9 The caveat is 
put in that victory in war is not necessarily to be ascribed to 
the deserts of a belligerent.io 

Thomas Aquinas laid down three criteria of a 
just war : it must be waged by a prince invested 
with legitimate authority, against an enemy who 
has deserved punishment, and with the intention 
that good shall be promoted and evil removed. 

Foliowing on the Decrees of Gratian the subject 
was elaborately treated by Suarez, Ayala, Gentilis, 
and other Canonists. They were agreed in vindicat- 
ing defensive and punitive warfare, but developed 
some differences 01 opinion in regard to the ethics 
of conquest, the powers of the pope in sanctioning 
•i i. 8. 

2 * <^uare susoipienda qnidem bella sunt ob earn causam, ut 
sine injuria in. pace vivafeur ’ (d& O^e* S. S6). 

3 ‘KaJlum belliim esse justuin, nisi quod ant rebus ropefcltis 
gerabur, aut denuniiatum ante ait et mdictum’ (i. 36). 

4 J>e Civ* vii 92d. 

^ Cmtm xxm vhi. 405o5. 

6 Quwst m J om&, fits, 684 f, V Db Oiv. vii, '?6 f . 

6 ‘ Pacem habeire debefc voluntas, bellum necessitag ' (Mp* 1S3, 
U. 699&). 

9 Contra Wwmtimt xxti, viii, 405®. Jo Do Ci% vii. 454(5. 

n Simrna, n. ii. qu. xl. art. 1. 


wars and annexations, and the lawfulness of war 
against infidels and heretics.^ 

Protestantism generally reproduced the Augus- 
tinian criterion ot just and unjust wars. The re- 
presentatives of the Lutlieian and Anglican schools 
were peculiarly emphatic in branding rebellion as 
one of the most ciimirial types of unjust war. 
According to Luther, the worst tyranny ought to 
be submissively and patiently endured, inasmuch 
as every nation lichly deserves chastisement, and 
on the other hand *tyiants will^ be adequately 
punished in the future state of retiibution.^ With 
still greater solemnity, even ferocity of language, 
is the iniquity of rebellion established in the 
Anglican Homily against Disohp.dicnce and Wilful 
Rebellion. The reasons given include the folio wing 
in addition to tlie two mentioned above : 

Eebellioii bad its prototype in the apostasy of Lucifer ; 
monarchy is of divme right, beiuq a copy of the divine rule , 
reljels will be punished with eternal damnation ; history abun- 
dantly pioves that it is as foolish and futile as it is wicked ; 
subiects are no ht judges of the goodness or badness of a prince ; 
rebellion is not a single sin, but ‘ the puddle and sink of all sms 
against God and man.* 

The unjust war, according to Calvin, is one 
inspired by cupidity, and the just war is one in 
which a iirince, as vice-regent of God, undertakes 
to coerce another nation which has embarked on 
a murderous and marauding enterprise. ^ hie urged 
the usual arguments against I’ebellion, but with 
a significant addition : 

*When misgovernment becomes intolerable,’ he says, ‘de- 
liverance may be expected fiom God, whose way it is either to 
raise up avengers from among his servants, or to use for his 
purpose agents who may be ‘’pursuing different purposes of 
their own.’ 

On this principle it could be contended by the 
Puritans that rebellion against Charles I. became 
lawful when God raised up a deliverer in the 
pel son of Oliver Cromwell. The Scottish Church 
emphasized another qualifying doctrine, that 
obedience to kings ceases to be a duty when they 
make demands inconsistent Avith the laws of God, 
and in the ]l*!rational Covenant the subscribers 
accordingly bound themselves to maintain their 
sacred cause with * their best counsel, bodies, 
means, and whole power against all sorts of 
persons whatsoever.^ 

The modern literature of Christian ethics has 
in the main reproduced the ideas of Augustine, 
Luthei, and Calvin. One of the most interesting 
I discussions is contributed by Rothe, who justifies 
^ aggressive war against a nation whose lusts may 
: have made it a chronic disturber of the peace, and 
also defends the war of conquest, at least in ex- 
traordinary times, as legitimate in order to the 
replacement of a lower by a higher civilization, or 
for the correction and improvement of a nation 
which has become effete and degenerate.'^ 

4. Jurisprudence and philosophy,— The classic 
treatises on international law deal elaborately 
wdth Justificatory causes and unjust occasions of 
war. To Hugo Grotius more than any other it 
was due that political realism was called to ac** 
count in the name of justice and humanity, though 
in some matters he applied the ethical principles 
with a measure of timidity. 

Grotius recognizes three forms of just war—in the mainten- 
ance by a nation of its own interests, m interposition on behalf 
of others, and in duty towards God. A nation is entitled and 
even bound to maintain its own. interests by the defence of the 
life, honour, and property of the citizens, by the exaction of 
reparation for injuries and insistence on the fulftlinent of 
obligations, and by the punishment of the aggressors.^ War 
may be lawfully undertaken by a nation on behalf, not only 
of its own Eubjeots, but also of its allies, its friends, and of 
f ellow-men as suoh.Q The im pious creed which denies the two 

1 For a review of the literature cf. B. Hys, te Droit de la 
guerre^ Brussels, 1888, sect. iv. 

2 Op, eit. 3 jtnst, R 0 I. Christ iv. SOL 

4 Tlieologische Bthife, 5 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71, § 1X60. 

6 Db Jure Belli aa BaaiSt bk. fi. ch. ix. 

6 ii. 26. 0-6. 
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fundamental articles that there is a Deity, and that He cates 
foi human aftaiis, la a doctiine so dangeious to the woild as 
well as dishonoiuutg to God that it may well bo loiubly le* 
pressed m the name ot human society i ^Var may not be 
enteied on through blind feai of anothei nation, or a supposed 
utility that IS not suppoited by absolute necessity It is a 
monstious docti me that war is justifiable agauista neighbour on 
the mete ground that his powei is increasing and may continue 
to glow,- Other insuthcient pietevtb aie the lefusal of women 
in iiiamage, the desire of better lands, the puipose of imposing' 
a more benelicent govei nment, and impel lal and ecclesiastical 
projects.® Again, while atheism may justly be suppies&ed, wai 
IS not justified against nations on the meie giound that they 
refuse to embrace the Ohiistian ichgion, unless the unbelievers 
cruelly persecute Christians on account of their faith Re- 
bellion IS gencially to be condemned although it may he 
ju-itificd by necessity — as when a piince invades the privileges 
of a free people, or abdicates, oi betiays the cause of lus 
subjects, or generally acts as their enemy 5 On the other 
hand, the fact that a population does not enjoy liberty is not 
sufficient ground foi rebellion If they have come into seivi- 
tude in a legitimate way, they should be content with their 
condition ^ 

The subject is also minutely ticated by Vattel, and on similar 
lines-— the shade of difference being that he allows more justi- 
fication foi the anticipatoiy war, and that be feels less hesitancy 
111 apologizing for rebellion in justification of natural rights.? 

The ScoUibh School of Jurisprudence is so far identified with 
the view tiiat ‘ aggression is a natural right, the extent of which 
IS measured by the power which God has bestowed on the 
aggressor,’ and that Hhe right of aggression justilieb an applica- 
tion of force/ 8 

The cntenon of justice has likewise been applied 
to wais in the schools of Moral Philosophy. Kant 
emphatically affirmed the lawfulness of defensive 
wars, and specihed as ciimmal types the war for 
dominion {bcUuni sitbjuqatormm) and the war of 
extermination {helium internecinum). He refused 
to concede the moral title of one state to attack 
another on the mere ground of its iniquities 
[helium punitivum).^ Hegel affirms the para- 
mount duty of a nation to preserve and develop 
its individuality, and holds that this may give 
a title to a great nation, as the best representative 
of the world-spirit for the time being, to embai'k 
upon wars of conquest. As against such an elect 
member of the human family, other peoples can 
assert no natural rights W. li. Soidey has 
criticized the ‘ defensive selfish ’ theory no less tlian 
the ‘offensive selfish’ theory as unethical, and 
makes the criterion to he whether a war contributes 
to the establishment of a higher civilization.^^ 

The distinctive featuies of the public opinion of 
the 19th cent, weie that the religious war is an 
anachronism, that a war of conquest against 
civilized nations is ciiminal, that oppiessed 
nationalities have a sacred right of rebellion, 
and that there is a moral piivilege, if not a duty, 
of chivalrous intex position on behalf of the wronged. 
On the other hand, the jurists were increasingly 
disposed to disclaim the office of directors of con- 
science to the nations in the matter. 

‘ It is not possible,’ says Hall, * to frame general rules which 
shall be of any practical value, and the attempts ni this direc- 
tion which jurists arc in the habit of making result m mere 
abstraot statements of principles or perhaps of truisms, which 
it IS unnecessary to reproduce.’ 

What is the value of this chapter of the history 
of thought? It must be admitted that a review 
of the subject is calculated to raise misgivings as 
to the judicial capacity of the human mind, if 
not even to foster moral scepticism. The general 
result was that, while it was a.greed both by the 
many and by the wise that morality should 
regulate the occasions of war, there was serious 
difference of opinion as to the prohibitions actually 
involved in the moral law, the parties who had 

1 ff, 20, 44-46. ' 2 li. 22, 0-6, 1. S, 7. 

311.22.7-14. 20.48 f. 

31, 4 Oil 22. 11. 

? /je Droit mns, L 4. 

9 J. Lorimer, The Institutes of haw^ Edinburgh, 1880, pp. 
414-4X9. 

0 Gesawmlte Sehriften, 1902-12, h 4, Meohtdehre» vi. 847. 

13 Berlin, 1882-40, Dhilosophie des EechlSf vlii. 483. 

H ‘ The feics of Conquest,’ MtacmooiTs Magazine. Edinburgh, 
Doc. 389S. 

12 w. E. Hall, Intematimal Law% p. 60. 


to judge of its application to paiticular situations 
weie so biassed by tlieir interests and passions as 
to be ineapabie of equitable judgment, and the 
enfoi cement of ethical demands 2 ^i' 6 .ctically de- 
pended on whether it happened to coincide with 
the advantage of a state or states to lend its 
suppoit to a righteous cause. The lesson to be 
drawn is that, it the demands of morality are to 
be propeily expounded and enfqrced in this sphere, 
the task must be proceeded with under different 
conditions, and the problem must be formulated 
m a dilleient way. It the chaotic situation of 
the past were replaced by a society ot nations, 
the prohlein of just and unjust wais would be 
simplified, inasmuch as the typical foim of un- 
lawful war would be an act of rebellion against 
the general body in which a paiticular state broke 
the law that piohibits aggressive military action, 
and defied the authority suppoiting the law. 
Under these conditions the great question for 
ethical lefiexion would be, not what wars were 
jusi or the reverse, but what were the rights which 
aiticular nations were entitled to asseit or to 
ave safeguarded. This subject is no doubt a 
difficult one ; and it is probable that much would 
have to be adjudicated upon fiom the point ol 
view of equity rather than in accordance with the 
provisions of a cast-iron .statutory code. There 
would, however, be a good guarantee for just 
judgment m the fact that the elaboration of the 
code of rights would be undertaken by representa- 
tives of the general mind of the race, for whom 
the criterion would be the greatest good of the 
whole, and that m the application and enforcement 
of the recognized law the parties directly mteiested 
would play a subordinate part. 

VII. Humanization on the conduct of 
WAR. — The ancient tradition was ‘ Vec Victis ! ’ 
The penalty of defeat was the extremity of ruin 
and humiliation. The invaded country was ruth- 
lessly devastated, the captured city was commonly 
sacked and destroyed, neither age nor sex could 
count on immunity, and a whole population might 
be put to the sword. If tiie practice was commonly 
less thorough than the theory, tiiis was probably 
due not so much to clemency as to the reflexion 
that a ruined and depopulated country could pay 
no tribute, and that the services or the ransom of 
slaves gave more permanent satisfaction than the 
slaughter of captives. Such was the general spirit 
of warfare at the advent of certain of the great 
religions, and they vindicated their claim to the 
title of ethical by embodying pio visions which 
lepresented a real advance on the primitive 
ferocUy of mankind. 

I. The curb of the religions. — The Lam ofManu^ 
while showing no scruples about aggressive and 
acquisitive war, make a strong plea for humane 
fighting. 

‘ What the King has not (yet) gained, let Mm seek (to gain) 
by (his) army/ 1 ‘Let him plan his undertakiags (patiently 
meditating) like a heron ; like a lion, let him put forth his 
strength; like a wolf, let him snatch (his prey); like a hare, 
let him double in retreat/^ At the same time he is to conduct 
war meroiiuUy and even chivalrously. ‘When he fights with 
his foes in battle, let him not strike with weapons concealed 
(in wood), nor with (such as are) barbed, poieoned, or the 
points of which are blazing with fire/ ‘Let him not strike one 
who (in i%ht) has climbed on an eminence, nor a eunuch, nor 
one who joins the palms of his hands (in supplication), nor one 
who (fiees) with flying hair, . nor one who is naked, , . . 
nor one who looks on without taking part ih the fight, ^aor one 
who is fighting with another (foe). For one whose weapons 
are broken, nor one afflicted (with sorrow), nor one who has 
been grievously wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who 
has turned bo flight, (but in all these cases let him) remember 
the duty (of honourable warriors)/® 

The ethical iuspirabion of the religiou of Israel 
left its mark on the regulations for the conduct of 
war. Israel was familiar with the ferocity of 
Oriental warfai^e, to which a religious consecration 

XXV. [1886] 282. sjb. p. 288. 3 fb. p. 2SL 
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was sometimes given by the ap])lication of the 
doctrine of the h&i'em, or ban (Nu 21^^ Jos 6^^^* 
etc.)' It could imitate its neighbours in the 
ruthless devastation of territory (2 K the 

massacre of conquered communities (1 K IP®), the 
mutilation of cajitives ( J g P], and the murder of 
pregnant women (2 K 15^®). It would appear, 
however, that Isiael had a general reputation for 
clemency ( 1 IC 20-^)^ and that the treatment meted 
out to their enemies was ‘ not to be compared to 
the Assyiian devilries ^ ^ The subject of atrocities 
bulks largely in the prophetic invective. 

Amos thunders against the nations for the cruelty and perfiily 
that marked their methods of warfare, and judgment is de- 
nounced agfainst Damascus because it has threshed Gilead with 
threshmgJnstruments of iron; against Gaza because it has 
sold Israelites into captivity, against Tyre because it has 
violated a treaty ; against Edom because of its pitiless vendetta 
against Israel , against Ammon because it ripped up the woman 
with child that it might enlarge its border; against Moab 
because it burned the bones of the king of Edom with lime 
(chs. 1-2). 

The Deuteronomic legislation did something in 
this field to sustain its general character for 
humanity. It provides that the inhabitants of a 
city which capitulates are to be treated with 
clemency, and that, if it be carried by assault, 
the non-fightmg population is only to forfeit its 
liberty (20^^^* 21^®). It was also forbidden to cut 
down fruit trees during the siege of a city * since 
the tree of the field is man’s life ’ (20^^^*). 

Among the great religions Islam alone upheld 
the ruthless traditions of Oriental warfare. As it 
was a religious duty to fight for the faith, so the 
worst excesses of war were given the character 
of a righteous judgment on the infidel, and the 
forfeits demanded of the vanquished by the law 
of the savage were passed on to the faithful as 
their natural rights. 

*0 thou piophefe, fight thou sbrenizoualy against the mis- 
believers and hypocrites, and be stern towards them, for 
their resort is Hell, and an evil journey shall it be.'^ ‘The 
reward of those who make war against God and His Apostle 
and. strive after violence in the earth, is only that they shall 
be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands cut off and their 
feet on alternate sides, or that they shall be banished from 
the land.’ ^ 

It should be added that some Muhammadan 
peoples have their share of human kindness, and 
that they have also found it necessary to com- 
promise with their exteirainating doctrine as a 
condition of being allowed to retain political power 
and even to occupy the planet. 

2. The Graeco-Roman period and its spirit. — 
During the classical period the traditional usages 
of war were somewhat softened. Although ven- 
geance was pitilessly wreaked on an enemy who 
had inspired deadly fear or hatred, and although 
the principle still held that a victorious soldiery 
was entitled to the compensations of pillage and 
outrage, there was a milder strain in the Aryan 
constitution, which re-asserted itself in cold blood 
While the Greeks did not evolve a code of inter- 
national law, there was a minimum of common 
morality which a common religion enjoined on all 
Greeks alike. The chief elements of the code 
were the rights of the alien the sacred 

immunity of the herald, pious treatment of the 
slain (whose corpses might not be mutilated and 
should not be left unburied), and merciful treat- 
ment ot prisoners. Unconditional surrender, if 
voluntary, carried with it a right to mercy ,* con- 
ditional surrender, if confirmed by an oath, was 
to be respected and a captive had a title to be 
liberated (though it was doubtful if the captor 
was compelled to accept it) on payment of a fixed 
sum* These rules were believed to be sanctioned 
by divine authority, and the Amphiotyonie 
Councils, which represented unions of tribes and 

•I A. ifc. S. Kennedy, art* * War’ in SDB, 
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cities, also lent their influence to mitigate the 
rancour of war.^ 

Roman warfare retained enough of the old ruth- 
lessness and savagery, as appears from the detailed 
records of massacie and pillage in the campaigns 
of conquest. The claims of mercy, however, aie 
stated by Cicero in teims which probably do not 
gieatly overstate the working theory of the later 
period. 

A distinction is drawn between wars in which a state fig-hts 
for Its existence and those in which it contends for pow'er and 
glory, and he observes that, while the fonner ineMtablj’' lake 
on a merciless and muiderous character, the latter may be and 
often are fought out with comparative clemency. The treat- 
ment of an enemy depended on what mannei of enemy he was. 
Those who were of evil character— arrogant, cruel, and per- 
fidious — were pioperly scourged without raeicy, while it was a 
dictate of nobility as well as of prudence to deal magnanimously 
with those who were decisively beaten, and who were no longer 
a source of danger. He lays stress on the duty of acting 
honourably towards the enemy, and enlarges on the mag- 
nanimity of Pyirhus, who declined to hold his piisoners to 
ransom, on the giound that, if fortune had granted them their 
lives, the conqueior might well giant them liberty 2 

3. The mediaeval period. — In the fighting of the 
early Middle Ages there was some relapse into 
primitive ferocity due to the fact that the conflict 
was between civilization and bai'barism, and the 
stakes were the material foundations of existence. 
Writing in the very throes of the world-struggle, 
Augustine recalls that the tradition even of heathen 
Rome recommended clemency and magnanimity, 
and urges that war be conducted in accordance 
with the merciful precepts of the gospel.^ When 
the outline of a cosmos re-emerged, Chiistianity 
was already generally professed, and it contributed, 
in conjunction with the nobler elements of the 
European character, to the formation of a chival- 
rous ideal, which in some particulars toned dmvn 
the hideousness of war. The Church, as the moral 
guide of the nations, took the matter into con- 
sideration, and in its canon law fiamed rules which 
were leavened by the Christian spirit. 

The modern advance,— In modern times regu- 
lations for the conduct of war have been humanized 
to an extent that has been a welcome oflset to the 
multiplication and intensification of the horrors due 
to modern inventions. The forces making for this 
improvement were the Christian leaven working 
in European society and the developing moral re- 
flexion of the civilized world, and those happily 
met in the personality and equipment of Hugo 
Grotlus, theologian, moralist, and lawyer, and 
became widely operative through the influence of 
the treatise de Jure Belli ae Fads. 

After expounding the general theory and practice of the 
conduct of war, he proposes m the name of humanity a list of 
amendments and mitigations (temperamenta) m regard to the 
txeatment of the persons and the property of the enemy,4 The 
general principle msisted on is that the right to slay, enslave, 
confiscate, etc , is not absolute, but is Inmletl by consideration 
of what is necessary to break an enemy’s lesistance or to obtain 
reparation for injury inflicted. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries there was 
a marked development of the cosmopolitan and 
humanitarian spirit, accompanied by much ethical 
refl.exion in the departments of International Law, 
Moral Philosophy, and Christian Ethics. The 
common-sense oenevolence of the ISth cent., as 
voiced by Benjamin Franklin, saw no reason why 
the law of nations, which had already discarded 
something of the old savagery, should not go on 
improving j and Franklin proposed that, when 
nations were at war, immunity should be granted 
to cultivators of the earth, fishermen, merchants 
and traders in unarmed ships, artists, and mechanics 
working in open towns, also that rapine and 
privateering should be abolished and that hospitals 

1 A. H. X Greeuidge, A KandJbooh of 0rmh Constitutional 
History, Eondon, 1896, pp. 16-lS. 

2 JOe, Ofic. i. » ii. 4 I 69 , 416e. 

4 Bk. ill. chs. jd.-x 3 dv. : ^ Circa jus interfloiendi, vftstaticaeiri, 
res captas, oaptos,’ etc. 
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should be respected. In the treatises on Inter- 
national Law, which was sedulously cultivated 
during the period, the humane trend was strongly 
accentuated, and the doctiine was even ardently 
developed by some continental writers that war 
ought to remain a conflict of states as such, in 
which the non-combatant citizens might rank as 
neutials. WhOe the Eoman Catholic Chuich 
brought its canon law up to date, Protestant 
theology was pioliflc in systems of Chiistian Ethics, 
which at least made it clear that the spirit of 
Chiistian moiality required ladical reform of the 
usages of war. Deflnite and valuable practical 
results were achieved by the Geneva Convention 
of 1864 which dealt with the treatment of the 
wounded, the sick, and prisoners.^ The Hague 
Tribunal coveted practically the whole ground, 
except that it was only permitted to glance at the 
topics of arbitration and disarmament.^ The chief 
provisions illustrating the ethical progress were as 
follows, 

(A) 3IetJiods and wmpons of war, — (a) In re-affirming* the 
piinciple that the right to injure the enemy is not unlimited, 
the Hague tribunal prohibited poisoning-, treacherous wound- 
ing and killing, declarations that no quarter will be given, 
and the improper use of flags of truce, (b) It prohibited 
attacks on and bombardment of defenceless towns, and un- 
necessary destruction of edifices devoted to religion, art, science, 
and ohai ity. (g) It prohibited the sack of captured cities, (d) It 
laid down that prisoners are entitled to be provided for and 
relieved (e) The treatment of the sick and wounded was put 
on a much better footing. It was provided that ambulances 
and military hospitals are to be respected , that persons em- 
ployed in this work are to be protected and leturned to their 
posts, that wounded and sick soldiers are to be cared for and 
treated, to whatever nation they belong 

(B) Treatment of the enemy's country token occupied and 
of property therein . — The rights of private property were 
asserted— both as against pillage by individuals and as against 
confiscation by the enemy state Wanton destruction of 
property was forbidden. Requisitions m kind or in services 
were only to be demanded from communes or inhabitants for 
the necessities of the armies of occupation The inhabitants 
could not be compelled to take part in military operations 
against their own countij. 

The two other mam subjects dealt with are commerce with 
the enemy during hostilities, and the law of reprisals. 

During the recent war there were doubtless 
grievous violations of these humane regulations — 
notably in the use of poisonous gases, the wanton 
destruction of property, and the occasional refusal 
of quarter— but that the modeim world had reached 
a higher level of morality than antiquity was still 
in evidence in the fact that, in the most gigantic 
and desperate struggle in history, law and order 
were to a large extent maintained in occupied 
territories, prisoners were not as of old callously 
butchered or reserved for the slave mart or the 
gladiatorial spectacle, and the sick and wounded 
found themselves under the shelter of the Cross and 
tended by the ministrations of the Good Samaritan. 

VIII. Tee desirability oe eedieg war.— 
The general judgment of mankind upon war is 
that it is a scourge of the nations which, along 
with famine and pestilence, makes up the dread 
trinity of human woes. This estimate lests on 
considerations which have certainly not lost in 
force in modern times, 

(1) War is organized destruction of the harvest 
of civilization and of those who produce it. It 
impoverishes a coimtiy in two ways— by diverting 
labour from productive to unproductive tasks, and 
by annihilating wealth which had previously been 
accumulated by peaceful industry. It also sets at 
naught the civilized doctrine of the sanctity of 
human life, and replaces the beneficent eflbrts of 
science to save and husband life by measures which 
directly or indirectly sweep away whole masses of 
population. The ever-increasing effieiency of the 
Instruments and methods of destruction has still 

I Te;s:ti in h, Oppenheim, International Lmo^ Xiotidon, 1906, fi. 
app. ill. 

3 The Eafjne (Jonventlons and Drch rattans of 189Q and IWi , 
Carnegie Rnrtovunent, 1918. 


more decidedly given to modern waifaie an aspect 
of folly and clothed it with a suicidal character 
The conquerors, hardly less than the vanquished, 
have emerged from the World War bleeding, 
dazed, exhausted, and doomed to shoulder almost 
intolerable burdens. 

(2) The tragedy of the waste of life is aggravat ed 
by the circumstance that the victims aie the elite 
of the nations. War, as ^schylus says, is a gold- 
merchant, with whom his cus<,piners do most un- 
profitable business. 

* Prom each home once there went 
A man forth ; him it sent 
Each knows ; but what are these return? 

A little dust, an urn * i 

A Greek epitaph puts the point pitliily ; adK 
dyadQv <peLdcrai dXkcL KUKCev ^ While the machinery 
ot nature works for the survival of the fittest, the 
winnowing of war results in the elimination of the 
fittest, and the more so in latter-day waifare, which 
gives little advantage to the strong*, the skilful, and 
the wise, in the carnage of the frontal attack and 
of the fire-swept zone.^ 

(3) In fighting man reverts to the sub-human 
plane. The badge of humanity is the possession 
of reason, which at least suggests that man ought 
to try to settle his disputes by rational methods.^ 

(4) War makes an appalling addition to the 
miseries of the human lot. A whole world of 
cruel suffering is compressed by Sallust into his 
list of the horrors of ancient war : 

‘Rapi virgmea, pueros ; divelh libeios a paientum complexu ; 
matres familial um pati quae victoribus collibuissent, fana 
atque domes exspobari ; caedem, incendia fieri, postremoaimis, 
cadaveribus, cruore, atque luefcu omnia compleri.’ 5 
With more detail and colour but hardly more 
impressiveness, a great preacher depicts the lioiTors 
of the battle-field, the agonies of the occupied 
country, the ravages of want and sickness, the 
desolated lives, and the broken hearts.® It is a 
service rendered by .'realistic fiction that it has 
shown how dearly purchased even by the fighting 
man is ‘the one crowded hour of glorious life^ 
which itself under modern conditions may be like 
nothing so much as the death of a iioisoned rat in 
a hole."^ 

(6) War, when looked at as a whole, is a gigantic 
moral evil. The aggression which sets in motion 
and sustains the strife has its dynamic in lusts 
and passions that defy and reverse the recognized 
maxims of morality. Even a just war sets the 
heart of a nation aflame with hatred, malice, and 
revenge. War turns the moial world upside down 
and sanctions a temporary suspension of respect 
tor life and j^ropeity and truth. It is therefore 
probably inevitable that it should be waged with 
some grim accompaniment of unlicensed outrage 
and of unchained vice. Experience also show^s 
that the moral chaos of war makes its influence 
felt later on in a certain hardenmgof a people’s 
heait, and a pei version of their moral sentiments, 
and also in a ground-swell of unrest, licentiousness, 
and crime which continues to surge after the actual 
tempest has subsided. 

To this indictment there has been opposed a 
eulogy of war, which lias some basis in facts, but 
fails to establish that the blessings traced to 
the experiences could not otherwise be obtained, 
much less that it is desirable to perpetuate war 

1 Agam. 441 f,, tr. W. Headlam, Cambridge, 1910. 

s J. W. Maekail, Select Epigrams from the Greeli Anthology, 
London, 1891. 

Stan Jordan, The Extman Ewrvest, London, 1907. 
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as the condition of like benefits accruing in the 
future. 

(1) The progress of human civilization, it is said, has been 
due to nations Wihich came to the front m war, were organized 
and steeled by war, and won through war their power and title 
to guide or serve the world. ‘ If progress stops war on one 
side, it makes it on another, and war is its instrument.^ l Few 
indeed would so far venture to criticize the course of hisloiy 
as to deplore that, e gr,, Rome made herself mistress of the 
world, or that the Anglo-Saxons conqiieied and settled Britain, 
and that their descendants took forcible possession of the 
greater part of North Ai>>erica, as well as of Australia and New 
Zealand^ Such events have a certain ethical justification, since 
self -1 ealization is a right if not a duly of nations, while under 
former conditions a people was practically thrown back on war 
as the one form of entei prise by vi^hich to supply its vital wants 
and in which to find scope for gieat native powers. At the 
same time it ma> not be forgotten that the after-world owes 
the most valuable elements m its spiritual heritage to the 
cultuio of the Greeks and the religion of the Jews, both of 
which peoples went down in the military struggle, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that m the future great races will find 
it possible to come to their own in the leadership and service of 
the world without the necessity of proving their superiority and 
claiming their opportunities by the exeicise of brute force 

(2) War 19 necessary, it is said, to presene the vitalifc 3 ’' of a 
state and aveit degeneracy. ‘No Body can be healthfull,’ sai a 
Bacon, ‘ without Eocercise, neither Natural Body, nor Politique 
And certainly, to a Kingdomeor Estate, a Just and Honouiable 
Warre is the tine Exercise'^ One might reply that it gets 
sufficient exercise, if it has a mind to work, in sulidurng the 
earth and developing industry and commerce, and that m any 
case there are more healthful forms of exercise than gashing 
the body and spilling its life-blood Probably what Bacon 
meant was to give discreet utterance to the maxim of statecraft 
that a foreign war is the best recipe for grave domestic dis- 
sensions, but to this assertion the leply is that sedition is more 
sanely and humanely treated by measures of political and social 
reform. That nations become efiemmate and degenerate in 
peace, and because of peace, has been often asserted, and no 
doubt it has sometimes happened that a nation, on being 
guaianteed peaceful security, has become idle and vicious 
But the charge often amounts to no more than that a people, 
as the result of a long period of peace, has become unskilled in 
the use of the soldier’s tools, and the experience of the recent 
war showed that peoples which according to theory should have 
become weak and spiritless had preserved unimpaired through- 
out a commercial era the strongest ancestral qualities of their 
stock. 

(3) War, it is said, has not its equal as a school of the virtues 
The modern militarists are able to collect opinions in support 
of this tenet from eminent moralists of all ages And un- 
doubtedly there are qualities, distinctive of the soldier as such, 
which contrast impressively with the unbridled egotism that 
runs rampant in times of peace and prosperity—- aa courage, 
obedience, self-disciphne, endurance, comradeship, self-sacrifice 
It is, however, incredible from the point of view of the moral 
Older that the only way in which individuals can be given the 
opportunity to reach the heights of virtue is that nations should 
continue to plan and perpetrate crimes against one another. 
Fortunately the facts do not warrant the inference of the moral 
indispensableness of war. For one thing the virtues in question 
to a gieat extent are merely brought to light, not engendered, 
by the expeiienoes of war. In so far as they are created and 
developed by war, the same end could be achieved by other 
means, since the woild contains enough of peril, adventure, i 
and opportunities of sacrifice to provide material for a training 
of youth that would yield similar ethicaj results, while it might 
guaid more effectively against such concessions as are made in 
the school of warfare to the evil forces which are summarily 
comprehended under the names of the Bevil and the flesh.® 
German Social Democracy has undertaken to provide a dis- 
ciplinary equivalent in the economic field for the advantages of 
military training 

(4) War, it is said, has supplied much of the inspiration and 
impetus which have promoted the higher developments of the 
life of the race The great achievements of the nations in war 
have usually been followed by a golden age of spiritual aohieve- 
ment— m literature, in philosophic thought, and m art.^ Even 
great religions in their oiigins, and subsequent religious revivals, 
have been closely connected with the throes of the nations 
incident to the deadly struggles of wai It appears that the 
tension and excitement of war stimulate the human spirit to 
put forth its utmost powers, quicken its interest in the capital 
problems of existence, and also deepen its insight and increase 
its receptiveness. But it is also a tenable view that the spiritual 
achievements of the race would have been greater, not less, 
had not war made its appalling drafts from generation to 
generation on the best energies and material of the race, and 
that the gams credited to war are really duo to the alchemy of 
the over-ruling Providence which is able to do something to 
t urn a curse into a blessing. That religion on t he whole has 
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profited by war ismoie than doubtful: the leligious levival is 
a lesser fact in the midst of most wais than the bewildeiment 
or eclipse of faith, the unsefctlemeut of moral maxims, and the 
diffusion of a pessimistic philosophy. 

IX. Tme possibility of the cessation of 
WAR. — The belief that war will eventually cease 
has been entertained on various giouiids. 

{a) It IS held that God’s purpose with the world 
is to ostahlish m it a Kingdom which will be a 
realm of peace, as well as of righteousness and 
love, and that the omnipotent and all-wise God 
may be depended on to cany His puipose into 
execution. This confidence was the ground of the 
OT prediction that m the Messianic age ‘they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks ; nation shall not lift up 
the swoid against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more ’ (Is 2^). The prediction has naturally 
been accepted by the Church as a promise of God 
vouched for by inspiied prophets, but apart from 
the authority of the prophets it is inevitable that 
those who share their faith in the divine govern- 
ment of^ the world should share their conviction 
that universal peace is an end worthy of God 
which He •will eventually attain lu spite of human 
perversity and opposition. 

{h) The hope of permanent peace has been based 
on a belief in the essential goodness of human 
nature, which it is supposed has sullicient idealism 
to respond in the long run to the message of 
justice and the appeal of brotheihood. Short 
of this it is held that as the human race grows 
more humane and refined, it will turn in disgust 
from the wild and brutal woik of war. The hope 
is based on thus much of fact, that human nature 
has deep unrecognized and unrealized possibilities 
of an ethical kind, but tlie optimism resting on 
this foundation is happily leinlorced by other con- 
siderations. 

(c) The self-interest of the nations as a whole 
requires them to take measures for the abolition 
of war. The great diificulty, says Eousseau, is 
not even so much the wickedness as the stupidity 
of the ruleis of states, who would be pacifists if 
they understood then own interests. 

‘They do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
pubhc-spiiited, humane. They may be unjust, gieedy, putting 
their own inteiest above everything else; we only ask that 
they shall not be fools, and to this they will come.* i 

The same view is taken by Kant, who says that 
even a race of deviJs, provided only they were 
intelligent, xvoiild he forced to find a solution other 
than war for their disputes. ‘ Natuie guarantees 
the final establi.shment of peace tlirongh the 
mechanism of human inclinations ’ ^ Tlie view 
that the nations will eventually be driven by con- 
siderations of interest to protect themselves against 
\var has been urged with renexved force in recent 
times on the ground that the civilized nations are 
now so intimately interdependent through trade 
and finance ^ that in fighting one another they 
infallibly injure themselves, that as a fact the 
victors sufier hardly less than the vanquished^^ 
and that the destructiveness, not to speak of the 
cost, of modern armaments is so terrible that 
persistence in war will imperil the very existence 
of civilimtion,'^ These ai*giiments have been power- 
fully reinforced by the latest chapter of history. 

{d) The eventual cessation of war, further, has 
been expected as the culmination of the process 
which has already annulled the right of the 
individual to take into his own hands the redress 
of his private wrongs. The civilized states have 
all succeeded in instituting machmery which 
checks and pnnisbes individual wrong-doers who 

2 (Euvres, Paris, 3838, 2S0. 
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may be minded to rob or murder, and ifc seems to 
be essentially tlie^ same problem with which the 
race has to deal in repressing crimes attempted 
by particular nations against othei members of 
the human family* The same necessity, as Kant 
points out, ‘which forced men to take steps to 
insure the secuiity of individuals within the 
paiticular state will compel the nations to take 
similai measures for then piotection against 
violence and lobbeiy.’^ In opposition to this view 
it has been maintained that the nations have not 
the same leasons for instituting a system for the 
maintenance of in tei national law and ordei that 
a nation has for repressing crime within its own 
borders. It is not so necessaiy, it is said, to 
regulate the leciprocal relations of states as the 
reciprocal lelations of fellow-citizens, since the 
former are not so inextiicably bound up together 
as the latter, and, further, a state has no right to 
limit its independence to the same extent to which 
the individual consents when he submits to the 
laws of his country*^ But those objections have 
been weakened since the 18th cent. — the fii'st by 
the evei -increa.sing economic soliclaiity of the 
nations, the second by the demonstration afforded 
by the British Empire and the United States of 
the possibility of reconciling the rights of a central 
authority with the enjoyment of a satisfactory 
regional autonomy. 

(e) An optimistic attitude is justified in view of 
the pi ogress that has been made towards the 
pacific organization of aieas and populations with- 
in which war formerly raged as part of the order 
of things. There has been a steady expansion of 
the areas within which war is regarded as illicit 
and even iraposbihle. The history of Britain 
illustrates the evolutional y process. Time was 
when there were seven kingdoms in England, and 
at least three in Scotland, which were chronically 
at war among themselves ; later, war between 
England and Scotland had the aspect of a natural 
necessity, while the situation was fuifcher com- 
plicated by a chronic feud between Scottish High- 
lands and Lowlands, and by struggles between 
king and barons. But the stage was eventually 
reached at which the interests of each part of the 
country and all sections of the population were 
entrusted to the wisdom and equity of the le- 
presentatives of the whole body, and the notion of 
a war between iioith and south, or other sections 
of the population, would be scouted as insane and 
unthinkable. Similarly the territorial conflicts of 
former days are no longer possible between the 
Bepaitments of modern Trance or the provinces 
of unified Italy It is reasonable to believe that 
at no distant date the problem which was solved 
by particular nations will be solved by Europe as 
a whole, and that to future generations European 
war, if not impossible, will be stamped witJi the 
criminal character of civil or fratricidal wax. 

Some of the couiiter-argumeiits are weighty, but 
not unanswerable, 

(1) It 18 said that, as war has prevailed from the hetjirming:, 
so it will prevail to the end. But it has been the destiny of 
man to grapple with the most dire and formidable evils, and 
the marvellous progress he has made in hnowledse, power, and 
skill seems to presage that he will master all ills m his domain 
save the menace of death- 

* jEons rolled behind him with thunder of far retreat, 

And still as he went he connuered and laid his foes at his 

feet/ 3 

<2) The law of the world, we are reminded, has been progress 
through atruggle, and the nations may not expect to escape 
h'om 1 * 6 . But It is not necessaiy that the .struggle should con- 
timse to he carried on hy the method of violence, and it h 
quite coneelvahle— and Indeed in acoordaneo wnth analogies— 
that it should come to he confined to rational forms of emula- 
tion and competition. 

(8) Human nature, it Is also said, contains ivlthin itself 

1 Op. dt. 2 12. do Vattel, L& Droit dea gens, preface 
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the permanent possibility, nay, the guarantee of war — m 
ita ingiamed selfishness, its cupidity, its ambition, and its 
passions of hatred and revenge. Bur, even if we giant a root 
of wickedness in human nature, it is also true that it contains 
tiaits of divine nobility, which might he mobilized with success 
m support of altruistic and chivalrous ideals. Moieover, as 
already pointed out, nations may be expected to find out, as 
individuals have done, fcliat fighting is at least held and may 
even be ruinous pohey. 

(4) Religion has contributed the arguments that the per- 
manence of war may he expected from the justice, and even 
fiom the goodness, of God The argument from the divine 
justice is that God has evei punished guilty nations, and that, 
racial sin being inveterate, He will needs continue to employ 
the scouige of wai as the necessaiy and appropriate method of 
the expression of His holy wiath It is true that national sms 
entail pnmshmant, and that wais have often been used as the 
means of chastisement, but God has ample lesouices of othez 
kinds in the piovidenlial Older by which to reveal His anger 
against national corruptions. It has also been argued that 
God's goodness moves Him to send vvais upon tlie earth to 
prevent mankind fiom fixing their afteclions on eaithlv things. 

‘ Theie is hardly to be found a child of foiluue,’ aajs Campan- 
ella, ‘who would desue to exchange his terrestual paradise for 
a celestial one , and so God applies a salutary lemedy by send- 
ing upon us wars and pei seditions ' 1 Similarly Hegel observes 
that hiifesais and sabres discouise much more impressively than 
preach eis on the edifying text of the instability and vanity of 
earthly things 8 But surely there is enough of ii remediable 
misery in human life to undertake the work of weaning our 
affections from this world Another branch of the leligious 
argument founds on NT predictions of the persisteuco of wars 
and rumours of w^ars. These, however, belong to the apocaljp- 
tic stratum, winch is concerned with events expected at the end 
of the world, and have nothing to do with the period during 
which the human laoe is appointed to work out its destiny- 
under the conditions of a natural development. 

The immediate outlook . — While there is reason 
to hope for the eventual abolition of war, it is not 
to be forgotten that each successive geneiation is 
di.sposed to military adventure by its fresh energies 
and its youthful inexperience. Although no 
generation wants two great wars, every generation 
seems pleased to have one. Moreover, our world 
is full of tension which involves the possibility of 
manifold future conflicts. There aie many anti- 
theses which, in addition to the legacies of hatred 
from the past, disturb the prcvsent and menace the 
future. The antitheses are (a) between the un- 
reconciled forces of autocracy and democracy, (^) 
between nationalities and empiies, {e) between 
nationality and nationality, {a) between parties 
representing individualistic and communistic 
theories of social organization, while in the 
distance there even loom possible conflicts (e) 
between continent and continent and (/) between 
the dominant white race and tlie coloured races 
which it has taken under its tutelage. It was 
therefore vitally urgent that the world should take 
advantage of the present revulsion of feeling to 
place things on a better footing, and to secure that 
war shall be rendered, if not impossible, at least 
more difficult and odious, and more dangerous to 
those who play with blie lire. 

X. Methods of securing perpetual 
PEACE.— 'VhexQ are three ways in which war might 
cease : (1) there might be no more aggression ; 
(2) there might be no more resistance ; (3) there 
might be a political organization whose function 
was to preserve peace. The first and second 
methods have been the dreams of prophets and 
idealists. The third lias entered in different ways 
into history and practical politics. 

(1) Clearly there would be no more war if ail 
nations refrained from anything of the nature 
of aggression. ■ This implies, however, a moral 
transformation of the race such as may nob be 
looked for in the present dispensation, and the 
hope of such radical conversion has chiefly been 
cherished as a sequel to the Second Coming and a 
visible reign of Cluisb on earth. 

(2) The end, 'also, would obviously be attained 
if those whose interests were assaile<l consistently 
agreed to offer no opposition, but to show forgiye- 

1 De momrehtt^ Sispanka,, Amsterdam, 1040, p. 

8 Loc. ait. 
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ness and goodwill. It is possible tliatj if this 
could be tried, it wotdd have the effect of shaming 
hatred and aggression out of the woikl.^ But it 
seems even moie probable that, if a nation could 
confidently depend on immunity in wrongdoing, 
this would give a fresh impetus to criminal 
impulses. In any case the method is not piactic- 
able, as there is nothing about which human 
nature feels more strongly than injustice, and 
nothing in which n>en in the mass are less disposed 
tamely to acquiesce. 

(3) Political organization might attain the end 
by one nation conquering the rest and compelling 
them to keep the peace, by nations foiming them- 
selves into two or more groups to hold one another 
in check, or by all the nations, or the great major- 
ity, forming a society of nations for the mainten- 
ance of peace on the basis of a i ©cognized code of 
law. Tlie last airangement, finally, might develop 
into a world republic with particular countries as 
its provinces. 

{a) The imperialisUc method — While the empires 
in one point of view have been centres of aggres- 
sive warfaie, in another point of view they Jmve 
made for peace withm the aiea embraced in their 
dominion, and have compensated for loss of liberty 
by accouling protection and ensuring tianquillity. 
The great conquerors have usually quieted any 
compunctions of conscience by the reflexion that 
the end of their fighting would be peace, and that 
peace would be the more widely extended and the 
better assured the greater and more thorough 
their conquests. Eome g ave a pr ac tical demonstra- 
tion that the power strong enough to master the 
nations of the civilized world was able to solve 
the pioblem of preserving a general peace. The 
Middle Ages inherited the Eoman tradition,^ and 
inclined to believe that the ideal was the unifica- 
tion of the world under empeior and pope as repre- 
sentatives of the divine sovereignty. 


‘Dante imagined a single authority, unselfish, inflexible, 
irresistible, which could make all smaller tyrannies to cease, 
and enable everv man to live m peace and liberty, so that he 
lived in justice. He could conceive of its accomphshraent only 
in one foim, as grand as it was impossible — a universal 

monarchy, '2 

The Holy Roman Empire was seldom, if ever, 
the effective master of Em ope; during modem 
times there has been no acknowledged master; 
and the struggle for the hegemony among the 
European nations which has formed so large a part 
of modern history was doubtless prompted, not 
only by ambition and cupidity, but by the desire 
to give to Europe the ruler that it needed to 
bring its miseries, including the bloodshed, to an 
end. Napoleon has left it on record that he 
sought to conquer Europe, not only for glory, but 
to bless it with lasting peace. The Holy Alliance, 
formed after 1815, undertook to keep the peace, 
but unfortunately attached even more importance 
to its futile policy of stemming the rising tide of 
demooi'aoy. It was at least a tenable theory, 
favoured by some German historians, that, if 
Germany made itself master of Euiope by the 
might of its sword, it would serve itself heir to the 
pacific mission of Borne. But this programme 
came into collision with deep-seated prepossessions 
— the prediction of Rousseau was twice fulfilled 
that no nation is sLrong enough to contend with 
the rest of Europe, and the course of events has 
happily shut up the w^orld to attempting a co- 
operative solution. 

(6) Defemive idlicmoes. — For the last 400 years 
Europe 1ms witnessed combinations of neaiiy 

1 ‘Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by love, this la an old rule * (Dhmmnapada, x, 5). 
‘Odium reoiproco ndioaiigctm* et amore contia deleripotqst^ 
(Spinom, MtnUa, iii. 48). 

2 B. W. Church, Dmite, mi and tr. of De SlomroJnaj 

by J. Church, Condon, 18’?8, p. 90. 


equal strength which made it hazardous to itself 
for any single state, however powexful, to develop 
aggressive designs. The system of the balance of 
power was no doubt better than none in a woild 
that was unceasingly threatened by di earns of 
ambition and cupidity, but it had too little of an 
I ethical basis — naked interest being palpably domi- 
nant on both sides— and as it was deemed piopei 
to guaid against the gi owing strength of a possible 
enemy as well as to lepel actual injury, the 
general result was, not to avert war, but to make 
war almost the chronic experience of Europe, and, 
when it occuned, to extend the area of the con- 
vulsion and to increase the horrois ot the struggle. 

(c) The League of Nations. — The thud method is 
that the nations, and at least as a beginning the 
civilized nations, should form themselves into a con- 
fedeiation for maintaining peace on the basis of 
an accepted code of lights and obligations. Such 
an oigaxiization was adumbrated in Greek and 
Germanic confederations, but the idea is modern 
of working out a scheme to embrace the whole of 
Europe and the rest of the civilized world, accom- 
panied by a recognition of moral relations with 
the other divisions of mankind. 

The idea of a European League of Nations was 
conceived by Henri iv. of Fiance, who imagined 
that the great powers might be persuaded by the 
' offer of certain adjustments and compensations to 
renounce tlieir special aspirations, and to bind 
^ themselves to resist any attempts to disturb the 
agreed settlement.^ To the Abb^ of St. Pierre 
belongs the honour of having opened the modern 
discussion in his Frojet de la paix imiverselle. A.s 
fundamental articles of the League he proposed 
the following : 

(1) * There shall exist henceforth between the European 
‘ sovereig'iis siffiiing the five articles a perpetual alliance ’ 

(2) ‘Each of the Allies shall contribute, m piopoition to bis 
; actual revenues, and. the chaiges of Ins state, to the expenses 
i of the Grand Alliance-' 

(3) ‘The Grand Allies, for the teimination of their piesent 
' and future differences, have renounced and renounce for ever, 

^ for theinselves and their successors, the method of aims and 

are agreed always to adopt henceforth the method of conciha- 
: tion, through t^e mediation of the rest of the Allies at the 
meeting-place of the General Asbeinbly, and in case of media- 
tion being unsuccessful they agree to submit to the judgment 
of the Plenipotentiaiies of the other Allies, a majority of votes 
to determine the matter provisionally, three-fourths finally 
after the lapse of five j eai s ’ 

(4) ‘ If any one of the Grand Allies refuse to execute the 
findings and the legulations of the Grand Alliance, negotiate 
contrary treaties, or make wailike preparations, the Grand 
Alliance shall aim, and take offensive action against the power 
in question, until it shall have complied with the said find- 
ings and regulations, or given secunty for the reparation of 
the mjuues caused by its hostile measures, and made good 
the niilitaiy expenses as estimated by Comniissioners of the 
Grand Alliance.’ 

(5) ‘ The Allies agree that the Plenipotentiaries, by a majority 
of votes, shall definitely regulate in their peiinanent Assembly 
all the articles which shall be judged necessary and important, 
in order to procure for the Grand Alliance more stability, 
security and other advantages, but the fundamental articles 
shall be unalterable save by unanimous consent of the Allies/ 

As re^'ards the basis of the Concordat, it was 
proposea that the status quo should be accepted 
and maintained. 

‘To facflitate the formation of this Alliance, it is agreed to 
adopt aa fundamental actual possession and the execution of 
the latest treaties, and to guaiantee to each Sovereign jointly, 
and to his house, ail the territory and the rights which he 
actuailj’’ possesses. ’3 

The main features of the project were repro- 
duced in an influential essay by Rousseau, who 
laid stress on the following points as essential — 
that such a League must include all considerable 
states, that it must have a judicial tribunal and 
an executive, and that it xnust have at its disposal 
sufficient forc'C to prevent secession. In his final 

1 M. de B, Sully, Memoires. 10 vols., Lifec, 1788, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, ISOfi, iv. 

2 (/"Juvres depot/ Uqm et de mornkj 15 vols., Botterdam, 1788, 
L 21-81 (Eng. tr., London, 1814). 

3 P. 23. 
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judgment on the scheme Rousseau declared it 
to be hopeless to expect to convince autocratic 
soveieigns and self-seeking ministers that they 
would find it to their interests to fall in with the 
pioject. The presupposition of its success was to 
get nd of autocracy, and this opeiation might 
prove too painful and costly. 

‘A Fedeiative League,’ he concludes, ‘can only be estab- 
lished by revolution, and who then would venture to say that 
its coming IS more to be desned or feaied ? ’ i 

The subject was advanced by I^ant, who, while 
owing much to St. Pieire and Rousseau, went 
somewhat deeper into the conditions of lasting 
peace. 

‘The greatest problem set to the human race,* he says, ‘is 
the formation of a political organisation under which justice 
will be dispensed to all, and a branch of this is the subordina- 
tion to law of the external relations of the particular states.’ 2 
The goal of the development on the international 
side is a Volkerhund^ in which every state, even 
the smallest, may expect the maintenance of its 
secuiity and its rights, not from the exercise of its 
own power or from its own decisions, but from the 
collective pover of the League, and from judicial 
decisions of its collective will.®^ He lays down the 
following among other conditions of enduring 
peace : 

(1) A treatjr of peace should not contain matter provocative 
of future wars. (2) No existing state should be annexed by 
another through inheritance, barter, sale, or gift (3) Standing 
armies should he abolished. (4) National debt should not be 
accumulated in support of foreign policy. (6) No stale should 
interfere in another’s domestic concerns. 

Kant also expresses the opinion that perpetual 
peace has the best chance of being achieved under i 
republican institutions, although he is careful to 
point out that a republic may exist in substance ; 
without democratic forms.^ | 

No recent writer has done so much to commend 
the scheme as L4on Bourgeois, who played a lead- j 
ing pait in the judicial discussions of the Hague | 
Conferences.® His clelmition of the essence of the 
scheme is that the nations should agree upon a | 
code of national rights and hind themselves as a ! 
whole to enforce it. This Avould correspond to the 
conditions under which internal order is maintained 
by civilized states. The other presupposition of 
the preservation of peace is effective machinery 
for enforcing decisions. 

(1) ‘There can be no veritable peace save under the reign of . 
Justice. To have material peace it is necessary to have first I 
realised moral peace, and there can be no moral peace if the 
rights of any are felt to be, or really are menaced. Bights 
must be determined before they can be guaranteed.’ 

(2) 'The oigamsation of a jurisdiction which guarantees these 
rights IS the essential condition of the establishment and the 
mamtenance of peace ’<> 

The project was translated into a political in- 
stitution by the Treaty of Versailles, which, in- 
corporating the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
came into force on its ratiiication by Germany and 
Austria, and by three of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers."^ 

General Scope. Promotion of international co- 
operation and achievement of international peace and security. 
(&) Memh . — Acceptance by contracting parties of obligations 
not bo resort to war, prescription of open, just, and honourable 
relations between nations for the establishment of understand- 
ings of international law as rules of conduct, mamtenance of 
justice and respect for treaty obligations (Preface). 

A. Membership. — (i) Original members— named as 
signatories and those named who shall sign within two months. 
(2) Later adherents— Miy named self-governing state or colony 
on the .strength of a two-thirds vote of tbe Assembly, and on 
acceptance of the obligations of the League and special regula- 
tions of the Assembly (art. i.). 

B. Organimtion. — Assembly md Qounoil (art. li.). 1. 

1 (Euvres^ ed. 1839, iv. 266-288. 

2 Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschiolite in welth’dirgerlieh^ 
AhHckt {Gesmnmelte Schnften^ Berlin, 1002, viii, 24). 

s Zum eivtigen Frieden, viii, 341 ; Eng. tr., Fetpetual Peace j 
Loudon, 1903. 

4 p. 349 U. s Pour la SocUU des mtions, Pads, 1910. 

«P, lOff. 

The Comnmi of the League oj Natimis toith a Commentary 
iMrem presented to Parliament^ June 1919. 

VOL. XU.— 44 


Assembly. — Membership — YQyveseYiia.iives of the members of 
the League Time and place of meetings— stated and occa- 
sional. Competent business — any matter within its sphere of 
action and aSectmg the peace of the world. Vott7ig streiigth — 
each member to have one vote, and not more than three repre- 
sentatives (art. lii.) 

2. Council. — representatives of the principal 
allied and associated Powers, and of four other members to be 
selected by the Assembly— in the fust instance Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece, and Spam Bepresentatives of othei members may 
have a permanent seat, and selective representation may also 
be increased. Time and place of tnietings — stated and occa- 
sional Competent business, as befoie. Occasional representa- 
tion of membeis of the League when their interests are 
affected. Voting powei — one member one repiesentative only 
and one vote (art iv.). 

Decisions of Assembly and Council, unless otherwise prck 
vided for, to be unanimous. First meeting to be summoned by 
Piesident of the United States (art v.) A permanent Secre- 
tariat at the seat of the League. Expenses to be shared by the 
members and officials (art. vi ). Seat of the League— Geneva m 
the first instance. No sex disqualification for offices (art. vii.). 

0. EeducHon of armaments -~Geneva\ aim — reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement of international obligations. Plana 
for reduction to be submitted by the Council to the Powers, 
and adhered to after acceptance. Private manufacture of 
munitions to be discouraged and in any case reported on (art. 
vni ). 

D. A Watching Commission to report on diligence in the 
execution of provisions of artt. i.-viii. (art. ix.). 

E. Basis of action . — Guarantee of existing rights against 
external force. ‘The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of 
the League ' (art. x.).i The Council to advise upon the means 
of fulfilling this obligation (art. xi.). 

F. Peaceful settlement of disputes, — Disputes likely to lead 
to a rupture to be submitted either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council (art. xu.). 

(1) Arbitration — (a) Suitable matters — interpretation of a 
treaty, alleged facts constituting breach of an international 
obligation, extent and nature of reparation for injury, (d) court 
to be specially agreed on, (c) undertaking to abide by award, 
(d) Council to piopose steps for caiTying out award (art. xin.). 
Court of International Justice a permanent institution. Its 
functions— to aibitrate as requested, and to advise the Council 
(art. xiv.). 

(2) Inquiry —(a) Failing agreement to arbitrate, members 
agree to submit dangerous disputes to the Council for investi- 
gation. (&) One party may effect the submission to the Council, 
(c) The Council will endeavour to effect a settlement, (d) If the 
Council does not succeed, it will publish a report of its findings 
(whether unanimous or by a majoritj ) , if the award is unani- 
mous, the members agree not to go to war with the power com- 
plying with the recommendations , if there is no unanimity, 
members are free to take such action as they deem necessary to 
maintain right and justice. No report shall be made on a 
matter which by international law falls within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a party (art xv.). 

Q. Sanctions. — Penalties for a resort to war in breach of artt. 
xii , xiii., XV. (a) Economic boycott, (b) Employment of 
armed force contributed by the governments on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, (c) Material support, financial, 
economic, and military (d) Expulsion by the covenant-keeping 
powers of a covenant-breaking member (art. xvi.). 

H. Disputes between Powers outside ike League. — Such 
Powers are invited to act as if subject to the obligations of 
members, and to be dealt with accordingly. If both parties 
refuse, the Council to make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities (art xvii ), 

1. Open diplomacy.— AX\ future treaties and international 
agreements to be registered and published (art. xviii.), 

J. Advisory and precautionary function of Council.— Advmes 
members to reconsider inapplicable treaties and to consider 
threatening international conditions (art. xix.). 

K. Inconsistent obligations and understandings.— A^rogn-tion 
and release therefrom to be sought (art, xx.). 

L. Treaties of arbitration and regional understandings 

directed to peace — especially Monroe Doctrine 

^Themamlate.—(a) Application— to territories released by 
the war and to backward or immature races, (b) Mandatories 
—advanced nations who can best undertake the responsibility, 
and are willing to accept it.^ (o) Types of mandate — to give 
administrative advice and assistance (e.fif., to former portions 
of the Turkish empire); to administer territory, subject to 
consideration for order and morals, and the grant to other 
nations of equal opportunities of trade and commerce (e.g., in 
3, Africa), to administer territory as an integral portion of an 
empire (S.W. Africa, Oceania). The mandatories to make an 
annual report to the Council (art, xxii). , 

N. Wider aims of the League.^lnaprovemmt in the condi- 
tions of labour, just treatment of natives, control of slavery 
and the opium and liquor traffic, and of trade in arms, secure 
freedom of communication, the prevention and control of 

and matters of Idndred concern to be 
placed under the direction of the League (art, xxiv.). 

1 But cf . 3d. and xix. on possible development. 
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UumamtaricLn agencies to be encouraged and piomoted 
(art. XXV ). 

0. Amendments to the Covenant — to talie effect when latified, 
a member dissenting having the remedy of withdrawing from 
the League (ait. xxv ). 

The Covenant of the League of Nations is 
founded on a skilful compiomise between the dic- 
tates of ethico-political theory and considerations of 
political expediency. Of tlie two elements of the 
combination, the louver was necessary if it was to 
come into existence, and the development of the 
higher may safely be left to the future as its 
custodian and tru.'.lee. 

The Covenant embodies provisions and regula- 
tions which involve a notable advance in the 
moralization of international relations ^ That the 
leading nations should foim themselves into a con- 
federation whose object is the preservation of the 
peace of the woild on the basis of justice and light ; 
that they should pledge themselves to lefer their 
differences to arbitration, ox at least take advice 
about them, and renounce the resort to arms until 
the resources of reason and conciliation have been 
exhausted j that they should agree in principle to 
the limitation of their armaments, and be willing 
to discuss with one another conciete proposals for 
a reduction ; that they should consent to keep one 
another informed as to treaties and military pre- 
parations ; and finally that tliey should arrange 
to call to account and punish any disturber of the 
peace — these provisions mark an enormous im- 
provement upon the principles of foreign policy 
which have made and coloured tragic centuries of 
European history and which issued in the catas- 
trophe of the World War, On the other hand, 
the Covenant, recognizing that a new system must 
gradually evolve out of the pre-existent ^order, 
adapts itself as far as possible to the conditions of 
the world in the first quarter of the 20fcli century. 
The states retain unchallenged possession of their 
sovereign rights. It is not suggested that they 
siioiild resolve themselves into the constituent 
provinces of a world -republic. ^ Deference is shown 
to the natural sensibilities of sovereign states by 
making the functions of Council and Assembly 
advisory, except in cases where tlie action of a 
particular state involves a violation of the terms 
of the League, or involves a menace to the peace 
of the woild. Again, it is arranged that the great 
Powers shall wdeld authority and influence in the 
affairs of the League in a degree that reflects their 
economic and military strength, since the Council 
consists in the main of the repiesentatives of a 
group of first-class slates, instead of bein^ made 
to rest on the popular Assembly. The constitution 
in short is not demoexatic, but aristocratic or oli- 
garchical. Further, possession of territory and 
riglits as from the date of the European settlement 
is recognized as constituting a foundation of right 
wliioh is on the whole defensible from the point of 
view of justice as well as of national aspirations j 
and an undertaking is given that possession will 
be defended by the League at least against the 
aggression of external powers. This undertaking 
is, however, qualified by the provision that develop- 
ments threatening the peace of the world — which 
might well arise from internal disorder, or the 
uprising of a subject population against an 
existing fabric of empire — would be held to he a 
matter on which the League “would properly make 
more or less forcible representations to the state 
immediately concerned. Finally, the foreign 
dominions embraced in empires are regarded as 
lawful possessions, and the title is even strengthened 
on the ethical side by the doctrine of the mandate 
udiich exhibits imperial rule under the ideal aspect 

^ On the different Meai of the Federal World State and 
reason? for' thinking' it Utopian see L. Oppenheim, League 
of Natmis md its rrohUinSi London, 1910, p. iS L r-, i 


of friendly piotection, civilizing tutelage, and moral 
guardianship. 

The tasks assigned to the League of Nations will 
be of no ordinary difficulty. It will have to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter among the nations, 
and the repiesentatives of the various powers in 
Council and Assembly will be piedisposed to work 
primarily for the interests of their respective 
countries. It will have to give decisions m accord- 
ance with justice, and it is not easy to dctine 
justice, and to work out its implications in a woild 
occupied by peoples which differ so widely, not 
merely in numbeis and power, but in tlieir cajiaci- 
ties, theu deseits, and their ability to be of seivice 
to the rest of mankind. It will require sanctions 
— in the last lesort it must be able to compel 
lespect for its authority and to coerce covenant- 
bieaking nations by force of arms, and, while 
nations will leadily go to war in defence of 
jiatnotic interests, it will he less easy to procure 
popular support for mere police measures which 
are dictated by far-seeing and disinterested inter- 
national policy. These difficulties, however, are 
not altogether novel ; they have already been 
experienced in other spheres of political action 
and development, and, as the League of Nations 
IS an institution which the world lequires, there 
is good reason to hope that the intelligence, the 
public spirit, and the resolution of mankind will 
prove able to cope with the essential problems of 
the situation. 

The League of Nations, founded to protect the 
peace of the world, will itself no doubt breed new 
occasions of strife. It repieseuts the first stage of 
a political development ; and the analogous history 
of other forms of political oiganization suggests 
the probability of manifold conflicts on questions 
of its constitution and its powers. It staits, as 
has been observed, with the concession of oli- 
garchical privileges to a minority, and the common- 
alty of the nations — now represented, as it were, 
by an Assembly and tribunes — may be expected to 
agitate for a moie democratic constitution which 
would give equal voting rights to each state, and 
arrange that the Council should grow out of and 
depend uiJon the collective will of the whole body. 
The League, again, will iiatuially develop an in- 
creasing sense of its own impoitance, and will be 
ambitious to claim for itself the larger powers 
which are felt to befit a central authority, while 
the particular states will be jealously on their 
guard against action which savours of encroach- 
ment upon their independence and soveieignty 
It may be added that the law which forms the 
basis of the judgments of the League will also 
afford occasion for controversy, as the League staits 
with a somewdiat meagie outfit of moral precepts 
in its doctrines of non-aggression and smi -deter- 
mination, and it will be found necessaiy to do 
further thinking in regaid to the chief good of the 
human race and the equitable application of an 
accepted moral ideal to particular peoples and to 
concrete historical situations. Btit if experience 
leads us to anticipate sueh struggles, the «analogies 
of political history, and not least of the history of 
Britain and of the United States, justify the hope 
that working solutions will be found which will be 
a practical satisfaction of what is legitimate in the 
conflicting claims of the whole and the parts. It 
may somewhat confidently be pi’odieted that the 
constitution will become increasingly democratic, 
and also that the League, while ti eating aa sacred 
the domestic autonomy of the peox>les, will aoquiie 
a steadily-extending authority and influence over 
the relations of particular states to one another 
and to the whole. 

^ The endeavour to end war is only the negative 
side of the task of tiie League of Nations, ,Tiie 
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positive side is to peisaade the nations to do luoie 
to bear one another’s burdens, and to emich one 
another’s lives by recipiocal service. 

* Of the constructive work we have an augury in the earnest 
thought which has already been given to the conditions of 
labour in the Go\®uaut\ng countries, and to the piniciples 
which have been laid down for the amelioration of the common 
lot It will, moreover, obviously be the duty of the League to 
encourage, by every means in its power, the chief foim, and 
one of tiie most beneficent foi ms of national co operation, i iz 
the fieest and fullest interchange in honest commeice of the 
products of the fields and the woi kshops of every continent and 
clime Imagination may even take a wider flight, and pictuie 
a time when nation will seek to seive nation by impai ting what 
the other may lack out of the manifold riches of a higher 
civilization.’ 1 

In itis spiiitual aspect this idea is not novel : it 
is an ancient possession of the Christian Church, 
undei lying its enteipiise of Foreign Missions, but 
little has been done to act on the idea in other 
fields. There is room for philantliropio schemes 
through which each civilized people as such will 
make an adequate contribution towards the pro- 
vision of the rudiments of rational knowledge, and 
especially of modern medical skill, for the benefit 
of the savage and semi-civilized laces of mankind. 
A gieat philanthropic opportunity was lost in the 
two j^ears following the war, when the peoples of 
Great Britain and America might have agreed 
to ration themselves so that they might be in a 
position to release the necessaries of life and some 
comforts for the starving populations of Europe. 
The response to the call of the Kussian famine 
is, however, of good omen for the future. One 
very practical service would be to arrange that 
all manufacturing nations got an adequate supply 
of raw materials. It may be added that the 
success of the League in developing the positive 
and constructive activities will he an important 
factor in determining the success of its eiiorts to 
avert armed conflicts. It is a law of human nature 
that an evil habit is best overcome thiough the 
expulsive power of a new aflectioii, and, if the 
nations are to cease to have the desire to devour 
and plunder one another, it is imperative that, 
through reciprocal offices of seivice, they should 
learn to think of one another with kindly and 
grateful feelings, and respect one another as 
fellow-workers in the common cause of humanity. 
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of Gimlization^, Eng bi., London, 1901, p 305 fS. (Egyptian 
army), p. 722 ff. (Clialdsean army) , H. Delbruck, Gesch der 
Kriegshunst im Rahmen der pohtischen Gesekichte, Berlin, 
1900-02; C. W. C. Oman, A Hist, of the Art of War, the 
Middle Ages from the hth to the llfh Century, London, 189S ; 
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Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 691. 

Chinese (li. F. Johnston), p. 692. 

WAR-GODS (Celtic). — At the time of the 
migrations of the Celts a war-god, -vyhom the 
Greeks identified with Ares and the Bomans with 
Mars, seems to have been the chief god worshipped 
by the Celtic tribes.® Gods guide their migration 
and bring the army to a stop on .the territory 
destined for it to the gods they dedicate all or 
part of the booty in victory ; ^ to them they sacri- 
fice victims before the combat^ and prisoners after 
victory;® in their honour they raise the war-cry."^ 

1 W. P. Paterson, Reeent History and the Call to Brotherhood, 
Edinburgh, 1019. 

2 OalMm. iv. 173 ; Plorus, ii. 4 ; Sil, Ital. Iv. 200-202 ; Amni. 
Marc, xxvii. 4. 4. 

3 Justin, xxiv. 4. 3 ; Livy, v. 34. 

4 Plonis, 1 . 20, 4. 5 Justin, xxvi. 2, 1, 

6 Blod. Sic. xxxL 13 ; Pans, x 22. 3. 

7 Livy, V. 38. 


Greek and Roman (E. A. Gardner), p* 694. 
Semitic (S. A. B. Mercer), p. 608, 

The war-god to whom the Celts dedicated Boman 
arms in 223 B.O. is called Vulcan by Florusji 
the one to whom the Gauls sacrificed men is called 
Saturn by Varro.® The ancient Celts probably 
had a goddess of war; this goddess has been 
identified by the Greeks with Athene,® and by the 
Bomans with Minerva.^ It was in the temple of 
this goddess that the Insubres kept their ensigns 
of war.® 

OfBsar gives us no more definite Information ; he 
mentions Mars third among the five chief gods, of 
Gaul, and adds that Mais directs wars, and, after 
the issue m decided, the spoils are usually dedicated 

X n- 4. 

^ Aug. do Civ, Hei, vii. 19 ; ci, Dion. Hal. i 3S. 2. 

** Folyb, ii. S2. 6. 4 Justin, xliii, 5, 5, 

^ s Polyb. ii.' 32. 6. 
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to him ; when the Gauls have carried off the victory, 
they sacrifice all the living beings that they have 
taken and gather the booty to one place ; in many 
of the tribes heaps of war booty may be seen in 
the sacred places.^ We must come to the Gallo- 
Roman inscriptions of Gaul, Great Britain, and 
Central Euro[)e — with the Celtic epithets which 
there accompany the name of the god Mais — to 

g et an idea of the v^j^riety of the war-deities of the 
bits. Whereas 18 epithets of Mercury have been 
found, 15 of Apollo, 7 of Juppiter, and 3 of Minerva, 
Ave can count 50 of Mars ; and these epithets of 
Mars are particularly numerous in Great Biitain, 
Some of them have a local meaning, in which cases 
it is not ceitam that we have to do with a Celtic 
god ; we may be in presence of local cults of the 
Roman god Mars. But of the 40 epithets that 
remain after the local epithets have been deducted 
8 are used alone as well as along with the name 
of Mars-— e.y. , Toutatis, which is probably a variant 
of the name Teu tabes, ^ Avhich scholiasts of Lucan 
elsewhere identify with Mars, and the god Esus, 
also mentioned by Lucan. They are piobably, 
therefore, the veiy names of the indigenous ^ods 
assimilated to Mars. As regards the others, it is 
probable that at least a number of them also 
indicate Gaulish deities. And it is impossible to 
ascertain whether some epithets of Minerva do not 
denote war-goddesses. Further, Mars Loucetius 
is associated in two inscriptions with Nemetona, 
who is undoubtedly a war-goddess, and Mars 
Oicolliiis is associated with Litavis, whose bellicose 
chaiacter is undoubted, since in an inscription she 
is replaced by Bellona as the consort of Mars. Bio 
Cassius^ mentions among tiie Biitons of the time 
of Boudicca the worship of a goddess of victory, 
Andata or Andrasta, to whom human sacrifices 
are offered, and whose name presents a close re- 
semblance to that of Andarta, a goddess of the 
Yocontii, on whose territory have been discovered 
the majority of the altars of Yictoiy that belong 
to Southern Gaul 

The information that has come down to us from 
antiquity is so imperfect that we can merely state 
that the ancient Celts had numerous gods and 
goddesses of war, and it indicates several details 
of theii’ worship. But we have no figured repre- 
sentations of war-deities among the numerous 
Gallo- Roman bas-ieliefs, unless we regard as such 
the wheel-bearing horseman Avho tramples under 
his horse’s feet th e monster dragon. The character- 
istic symbols of the Gaulish gods — the wheel, the 
hammer, and the cup— can hardly be interjireted 
as warlike. As for the attempts to explain by 
means of Celtic languages the names and epithets 
of the Gaulish gods assimilated to Mars, tliey 
supply only vague characteristics — Albiorix, Hh’e 
Idng of the Avorld,’ Belafcueadros, * comely in 
slaughter,’ Caturix, * the king of combat,’ Leucetius 
or Loucetius, * the brilliant.’ Wq have no reason 
to believe that tlie Mars of Gaul had, like the 
Mexcurys, many famous temples in Gauk Doubt- 
less the Roman pacification allowed as few as 
possible of their cults to subsist. Nevertheless we 
find in an inscription of the Rhine valley mention 
of a temple of Mars Camulus.^ 

From the text of the Iiish epic, which has pre- 
served some details of ancient Celtic mythology, 
we may glean some notions of war- gods and go'd- 
desses, and etymology helps us to recover others. 
In Cormae’s Olowry N4fc is described as 'a battle- 

f od of the heathen Gael.’ The king of the Tuatha 
Banann, Nuada, has been identified with the 
Bens M[aT&] Nodons knoAvn from inscriptions from 
Great Britain, Neman, the name of N4t’s wife, 

1 O^esar, vi 17 ; ct Livy, v. SO, 1. 

2 Lueaji, i. sixiLCi 

4 QIL 3iii. 2571. ^ 


has been connected with Nemetona, the Gallo- 
Roman goddess, consort of Mars; and the name 
of N4t has been compaied to the first part of the 
name Nantosuelta, associated in a Gallo-Roman 
inscription with the god Sucellus, ‘the good 
stiiker,’ In the mythological cycle and in the 
Cdchulainn cycle three fairy ivarnors appear— -a 
kind of valkyiies with the power of changing into 
animals — the first Morrigan, Avife or granddaughter 
of N4t, or Avife of Bagda, the second Macha, 
gxanddaughter of N6t, the thiid Badb, Avife or 
granddaughter of Ndt, all three daughters of 
Emmas, one of the Tuatha Bd Banann. The name 
Badh, Avhicli in Irish means a scald-crow, and 
which has a vaiiaiit Bodb, has been compared to 
the second part of the name of a Gallo-Roman 
goddess [Cjathu-bodvm, in Irish Badb-catlia, 
‘ battle-crow.’ ^ 

It is much more difficult to discover traces of 
the ancient Celtic gods in the tradition and litera- 
ture of Wales than in the Irish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless scholars are prob- 
ably right in identifying Nudd, the father of 
Gwyn, in Avhom Avas * the force of the demons of 
Annwfn,’ Avith the god Nodons of Romanized 
Gieat Britain. 

This, then, as far as the evidence of the ancients 
and the epics of the Celts of the British Isles 
enable us to reconstruct it, is the flagmen tary 
pantheon of the war-gods of one of the most Avar- 
like races of ancient Euiope. 

Literature.— W. M. Hennessy, ‘ The ancient Irish Goddess 
of War ’ in RGel i. [1870-72] 32-67 , J Rhys, Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated hy Celtic Heathen- 
dom (HL), London, 1888; H. d’Arbois de Jnbamville, Cours 
de HtUrature celtigue, 12 vols , Pans, 1883-1902 ; C. Julhan, 
Recherches stir la religion gautoise, Bordeaux, 1903, Hist, de la 
Gaute, vols, i.-ii., Pans, 1908-09 ; G. Dottin, Mamielyonr sermr 
d VMude de VantiquiU eeltique^, do. 1916. G. BOTTIN. 

WAR-GODS (Climese).-China has no god of 
war, if by that term we imply a belief in the 
existence ’ of a divine being similar in functions, 
characteiistics, or divine attributes to Ares or 
Mars. This, however, is not inconsistent with 
the fact that Avar, in China as elsewhere, has 
usually kept itself in close touch Avith religion. 
We read in Tso’s famous Commentary on the 
CNiin-Chhu of Confucius that ‘ the great affairs 
of a State are sacrifice and war ’ ; ^ and the latter 
unaccompanied by the former was a thing unheard 
of. A Chinese writer has recently remarked that 
from the earliest historic times up to the date 
of the Boxers (and he need not have drawn the 
line there) his countrymen have never ceased to 
regard supernatural or .spiritual agencies as con- 
stituting an essential portion of the national 
military equipment.® 

It is not surprising, then, that among the mo&t 
ancient ceremonial rites mentioned in Chinese 
classical literature are those which were carried 
out during Avarfare by rulers of states and leaders 
of armies Avith the direct object of invoking the 
aid of the unseen powers and impressing the 
troops with the belief that those poAvers would 
protect and help them in the hour of battle. The 
two most solemn ceremonies in ancient China 
connected with Avar were knoAvn as the Ui and 
the Him sacrifices. 

Very few details repjarding them have oome down to us, and 
we caimofc always be sure that the records we possess are 
altog’ether worthy of trust. It is clear, however, that the le% 
was a sacrifice to God (Then or Shang-Xi) and that it was 
odered on many solemn state occasions. Tlie ceremony could 
be performed only by the sovereign himself, because it was 
the ‘Son of Heaven’ alone who had the prerogative of offering 

1 See art. Oelto, § VL f. 

0 d. Legge, The Chinese CUssies, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. v. 
pt. ii. p 382 (Chinese text on p, 379). 

3 Yi Pai-sha, in the Ohine&o monthly journal Esin Oh'mg- 
nien, vol. v. no. 1, p. 17. 
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sacrifices to Heaven l It was not exclusivelv ashociated with 
war, bub it was always offeied when an aiiny w^as about to be 
set in motion and seems to have been regauled as pie-eimnently 
a military sacrifice 2 

The ma was offeied on the held of battle oi at the aimy’s 
halting-places. There is gieat unceitamty with regaid to this 
sacrifice ; the most piobable view is that it was ofiered to T’len 
01 Shang Ti, but that certain minor divinities weie also invoked 
or associated with that high deity — namely, the local tutelary 
powers who might be expected to object to the intiusion of 
armed forces into their private spheres of activity oi who 
might feel outiaged by the shedding of blood on soil that was 
umler their special protection. 

It IS highly improbable that the early Chinese 
ever legarded warfare abstiactly, as a quasi- 
institution, or that they ever felt the need ot 
nommaUng a deity to pieside over it as ‘god of 
war. ’ 

I. Kuan Yu or Kuan Ti, ‘god of war.’ — Al- 
though lb is not correct to say that the Chinese 
pantheon contains a Mars, there are several 
famous wariiois who, having shown themselves 
to be stout fighters and unselfish patriots during 
their earthly lives, have been deemed worthy of 
having theii names and ‘ spirit- tablets ’ enshrined 
in a kind of national Valhalla or ‘Temple of 
Military Heroes,’ just as the names and tablets 
of great sages and philosophers and other public 
benefactors have been enshrined in the ‘Hall of 
Worthies’ or the ‘Temple of Confucius.’ It is 
the most celebrated of these national heroes who 
has been so often described as ‘ god of war ’ and as 
‘the Chinese Mars’ and, although neithei term 
is strictly applicable, and the latter is certainly 
inadmissible, the former may be retained if only 
because it has passed into common usage among 
Western writers on China and because there is no 
very suitable term in our language by which it 
could be replaced. We should be caieful to re- 
member, however, that the Chinese have never 
lost sight of the fact that their god of war was 
once a man like themselves and lived at an epoch 
which Chinese annalists do not^ consider very 
remote. Even now his manhood is by no means 
altogether merged in his divinity; and, though 
he is regarded as a worker of miracles and has 
certainly been the object of much superstitious 
devotion, this seems haidly sufficient to justify us 
in regarding him as more than a very potent 
saint. 

Though dead heroes have always been honoured 
in China, and the custom of ‘canonizing’ those 
who deserved well of their country either in peace 
or in war is a very ancient one/ it was not till 
China had fallen into a state of military decadence 
that a distinct cult of great soldiers began to take 
a conspicuous place m the religious life of the 
Chinese people. Kuan Yii had been dead about 
eight bundled years when the Sung emperors set 
him up as the central figuie in a national cult that 
has lasted to this day. 

Kuan Yu, a native of the village of Ch’ang'-p'mg in Hsieh- 
chou (Shansi province), was born A.n. 162 and died m 219. He 
lived during the time of di&uriion and strife that is commonly 
known as the period of the Three Kingdoms, and he is regarded 
as the most romantic figure in one of tiie most romantic epochs 
of Chinese history. Of abnormal size and strength, he dis- 
tinguished himself above all his contemporaries by his prowess 
and courage and by his chivalrous sense of honour. The mfiuence 
of the drama, coupled with that of a great novel known as the 
Ban K'wo-- both full of fantastic details which can have had 
little or no foundation in fact— have raised him to a pitch of 
popularity which is really independent of his position in the 
othcial roll of divinities or saints and would hardly be affected 
by the total withdrawal of official recognition. His surname is 
unknown ; for Kuan was merely adopted by limi in order to 


1 Of. the U Qhi (SBE xxvii, [1885] 116, 220; xxviii [1885] 

212 ). 

^BBExxvM 218. 

^ by H. C. Du Bose, The Eragm-t Image, amd 
Hew York, 1886, p. 128 ; W E. Soothill, The Three Religions of 
China ^ London, 1913, p. 288; H. 0of6, Reolienhes $ur Us super- 
stitions mi OMne^ Shanghai, 1911-16 s^b^oloQiqxlBSi no. 

39), VI. m. 

4Of.iSfBj@xKvim 207f 


conceal his identity duiing his flight fiom his native place 
after he had entered upon his careci of glory by slaying a 
tyrannical magistiate Later he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of two other celebrated cliaiarteis of the period — 
Lm Pei and Chang Pei. The three became devoted and lifelong 
fnends and entered into a lelationship of bworn-brotherhood by 
taking the famous ‘oath of the peach-oichaid The leader 
of the three was Liu Pei, who was or declared himself to be a 
descendant of the founder of the Han dynasty and eventiiall} 
carved his way to the throne o£ one of the Three Kingdoms— 
that of Shu — largely through the devotion and generalalup of 
Kuan Yu. After a brilliant caieer wfi^ich was not too unitormly 
successful bo be monotonous, he \\ as captured the forces ot 
Sun Ch’uan and executed 2 Ten yeais or (according to anothei 
authority) forty-one years after his death he was given the 
posthumous title of Chuang Mu IIou, ‘Mariiuis of Maitial 
Dignity,’ and vaiious other titles weie added thioughout tin 
centuries 

Theieissome doubt as to the exact date upon which Ku.u 
Yu fast acqiiiied the high-sounding title of 2'i— -a teim whu it 
IS usually tianslated ‘god/ but for winch the word ‘emperoi 
IS, in this and many siinilai cases, a more fitting equivalent 
The generally accepted date is 1594, when the emperor Wan-L' 
bestowed the title of Hsioh-Then Bu-Kuo Chung-l Ta Ti, ‘ In 
harmony-with-Heaven Protector-ot-the-State Loj al-and-Right 
sous Gieat Emperor ’ Poi some reason not much notice seem'' 
to have been taken at fiist of this addition to Kuan Yu’- 
honours, for he continued to be designated by his old title ot 
* Marquis.' This was brought to the notice of the emperor Hsi 
Tsung (T'len-ch'i), who in 1624 issued an edict declai mg that 
the commands of his late majesty Shfin Tsung (Wan-Li) were 
to be carried out, and confiiming the titles, including that of 
Ti, conferred upon Kuan Yu by that monarch From that 
time to the present the ‘ god of war ’ has been generally known 
as Kuan TI 

2. Yo Fei, hero of the Sungf dynasty. — The 
figure oi Kuan Ti looms far larger than iife-slze 
through a mist of romance created by the popular 
drama and by the great novel of The Three King- 
donu. Were it not for this fact, his place in the 
affections of the Chinese people might long ago 
have been disputed by another great national 
hero— -Yo Fei. This high-souled patiiot lived 
nearly a thousand years after Kuan Ti; there 
has been much less time, therefore, for the growth 
of legends. As a historical figuie, however, it 
may be questioned whether Yo Fei should be 
regarded as in any way infei lor to Kuan Ti either 
as soldier or as patriot. 

Yo Fei was a native of the province of Honan. As a boy he 
was studious, but the natural bent of his mind soon showed 
Itself in the fact that his favourite books w^ere those which 
discussed warfare and military tactics, such as the Ping Fa of 
Sun Tzii, described by its recent English translator as ‘the 
oldest military treatise m the world.’ 4 As he grew up, Yo Fei 
became a noted archer, and soon distinguished himself in 
martial exploits against the Golden Tatars, who were at that 
time engaged in gradually driving the Sung dynasty from the 
plains of Northern Ohma Had Yo Fei been adequately sup- 
ported by the Court and Government, it is possible that the 
invaders would have been expelled from China Unfortunately 
he incurred the active hostility of the powerful Ch’m Kuei, the 
emperor Kao Tsung’s trusted minister 4 it was this rami&ter 
who was mainly responsible for the cession of Northern Ohma 
to the Tatars At any rate he appeals to have enteied into 
a Reasonable agreement with Wu Shu, a Tatar piince, to bring 
about a peace advantageous to the invaders Yo Fei earnestly 
desired to continue the struggle, and stoutly opposed the pur- 
chase of peace by a disgiaceful cession of territory. When 
compelled to retire and leave the enemy in possession of 
territory that he felt quite competent to defend, he made 
bitter complaints that the fruits of his ten years of strenuous 
labour had been destroyed in a sing-le day. As a vigorous 
opponent of the peace policy, Yo Fei was regarded by Oh’in 
Kuei as a dangerous enemy. He caused charges of treachery 
to be trumped up against him and in 1141 succeeded in having 
him arrested. Shortly afterwards Oh’in Kuei personally issued 
a secret order for hie summary execution, which was duly 
earned into effect; and it was falsely reported to the throne 
that Yo Fei had died a natural death in prison. As time went 
on, the true history of the events that led to Yo Fei’s betrayal 
and death gradually came to be known among the people, and, 
though Ohhn Kuei lived fourteen years longer, loaded with 
honours and high in the good graces of his sovereign, he has 
earned an immortality of infamy in his country’s annals. On 
the other hand, the name of the warrior whom he defamed and 
slew has gathered fame and honour with the passing of the 
centuries, and his temple, which is situated near the margin of 
the beautiful Western Lake, outside the walls of Hangchow, is 


1 See art. Tows (Chinese). 

2 For accounts of Kuan Yu see H. A. Giles; A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Ewtionartit London, 1898, nos. 1009 and 1803 ; and 
JDor^, vi. 54 f, 

3 Sim Tz'& on the Art of War, tr. L. Giles, London, 1910, 

4 H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical EictiinWri/^ no. 392. 
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a placR of pilf^nmage for all Ohmese -wlio love their country and 
wish to Hhow thou* reverence for the memory of a national 
hero 

The ftiadual elevation of Yo Fei to a place among Ohma’a 
pation-saints and divinities began in the reij^n of Hsiao Tsuns^ 
(lltiS-llSO), who succeeded the w oak and vacillating: Kao Tsung 
on the throne of the Sung empiic. That luier restored the 
honours and titles of which Yo Fei had been deprived after his 
impeachment. He also oidered a re-burial of his body, and 
gave a large sum of money to defray the cost of an ordcial 
funeral It was further decreed that a temple should he built 
and dedicated to the hejjo, and funds were provided for the 
peiformance of periodical sacrificial ubes. 

3. The cult of military heroes or ^war-g'ods’ 
under the Republic. — As Kuan Ti was specially 
venerated by the late Manebu dynasty, it would 
not have been surprising if the victorious revolu- 
tionaries had decided to treat that divinity with 
cold disdain and to abolish the otticial rites con- 
nected with his cult. The establishment of a 
nominal Republic has not had this result ; but 
Kuan Ti’s position is not X-U'ecisely what it was 
before 1911. In the tliiid yeai of the Republic 
(1914) it was decreed by the President (Yuan 
Shih-k’ai) that the ‘Military Temple’ was to be 
devoted to the cult not of l<uaii Ti alone but of 
Kuan Ti and Yo Foi and twenty-four other cele- 
brated military leaders and patriots. Kuan Ti 
and Yo Fei were to share the highest honours 
equally, and the twenty-tour others were to be 
regarded as their spiritual ‘associates.’ Nothing 
was done to interfere with the existing Kuan Ti 
temples or their rituals ; hut a now temx)le was 
dedicated to KuanTi and Yo Fei and their asso- 
ciates. The temple chosen for the purpose com- 
prises a large group of buildings immediately to 
the north of the palace of Prince Cli’un, ex- prince 
regent and father of the young emperor Hsiian 
T’ung. It was erected by the imperial govern- 
ment about a quarter of ’a century ago and was 
intended for use as an ancestral temple for Prince 
Cii’un, but had never actually been used as such 
when the dynasty was deposed. When it was 
taken over by the Republican Government, it w^as 
speedily converted into what might be described 
as the ‘mother-church’ of the reorganized cult 
of military heroes. The main buildings of this 
temple are covered with beautiful coloured tiles 
and stand in spacious courtyards. The principal 
hall or chapel is called the Wti Oh^6ng Tim, ‘ Hail 
of Military Perfection,’ in contradistinction to the 
Tco ONeng Tien, or * Hall of Great Perfection,’ the 
principal sanctuary in the Temple of Confucius. 
The interior, with its magnificent timber pillars 
and its richly-decorated roof, is impressive m the 
stately simplicity of its arrangements. There are 
no Images. The canonized heroes are represented 
by their ‘spirit- tablets’ only—i.e. plain oblong 
pieces of wood, each bearing the name of the 
person whom it represents. In the jdace of honour 
at the north side of the hall, facing the entrance, 
stand two tablets side by side, somewhat larger 
than the others. These are the tablets of Kuan 
Ti and Yo Fei. It is to be noted that Kuan Ti’s 
tablet does not bear all his titles or the highest of 
them, He is merely Kuan Chumig Mu Rou, 
‘Kuan the Marquis of Martial Dignity,* the 
earliest of his posthumous titles. The designation 
onYo Fei’s tablet also consists of four characters— 
Yo Chirng^ Wu Wang, ‘Yo the Prince of Loyalty 
and Martial Prowess.’ On the east and west sides 
of the hall stand the tablets of the twenty-four 
‘associates,’ twelve on each side, all well-known 
historical characters. 

The reorganization of the cult of heroes was 
based on sound considerations of practical state- 
craft and natdonal expediency. The main objects 
were to encourage patriotic ideals among the 
people, to raise the public estimation of the 
profession of arms, and to inspire the soldiers 


themselves with military zeal and professional 
piide. On the occasions* of the periodical cere- 
monies appointed to be carried out in honoui 
of the twenty-bix heioes army commanders are 
enjoined to bung their troops to the local ‘ Military 
Temple,’ so that they may be spectators of the 
lites and have an oppoitunity of showing theii 
reverence for the memory of the great soldiers 
of past days. The tioops are also expected to 
take oaths of allegiance and good conduct. The 
first ceremony at Peking took place in January 
1915. General Yin Ch’ang, as deputy for Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, led his officers and soldiers to the newly- 
estahhshed tomjde, and there they took the 
military oaths, which may be summarized as 
follows : (1) to be loyal ; (2) to be obedient ; (3) 
to protect the people ot Ciiina from enemies ; (4) 
to be ready to die for their country ; (5) to be 
diligent and zealous in their duties, to respect 
their supenoia and comrades, and to be true and 
upright in speech and action ; (6) to abstain from 
taking part in political movements and from 
joining political societies or parties. 

The ceremony is as simple as it is impressive, 
and, though Christian missionaries have asserted 
that it fosters superstition and ‘ shows in a painful 
manner the backward strides that are being taken 
by the Government,’^ such compiaints show a 
curious lack of sympathy and uiidei standing. The 
religious significance of the cult is, indeed, very 
slight. The soldiers are not called upon to sub- 
scribe to any dogmas or beliefs regarding the 
powers or functions supposed to belong to the 
objects of the cult, nor do they prostrate them- 
selves before any idol. They aie merely expected 
to bow the head as they file jiasfc a row of wooden 
tablets bearing the honoured names of those who 
fought and in many cases died for their country.^ 
Surely no more fitting place could be chosen for 
administering the military oaths of loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and self-sacrifice than a building which has 
been dedicated to the memory of tiie heroes who 
are believed to have been the highest Chinese 
embodiments of those ideals. 

Liteuaturi. — T his has been indicated in the footnotes. A 
large proportion of the material has, however, been taken from 
untranslated Chinese sources. H. F. JOHIYSTON. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Greek and Roman).--«- 
I. Greek. — The impoitance of wai’ in early com- 
munities must always have been such as to bring 
it into close relation with the worship of the gods. 
In fact we usually find that it is one of the chief 
functions of any god to help and protect his people 
in war ; and that they regard it as a matter of 
the highest importance to secure his approval for 
any such enterprise. In civilized warfaie the con- 
ventions and rules generally observed, such as the 
sanctity of heralds and otker envoys, or the in- 
violability of a truce, were also under the protection 
of the gods. But the ritual of declaration and 
conclusion of war was not so highly developed 
among the Greeks as among the Romans. 

A curious instance is recorded by the scholiast on Bur. 
J^ho&n, 1377, who states that before trumpets were invented 
torches were used as a signal at the beginning of a battle ; these 
were home by two priests of Ares, one from each army, who 
weie alone inviolable. 

Here we seeni to see some approach to an inter- 
national sanction under divine authority ; another 
custom is the truce always allowed by the ' victois 

1 This sentence occurs in an account of the ceremony as held 
in a provincial city. See North China Daily Nms (Shanghai), 
7th Oct. 1915. 

2 A short account of the proceedings at Peking appeared in 
tlie North China Daily News, 26th Jan. 1916, Similar oere- 
monies have been regularly carried out ever since, both in 
Peking and in the Provinces. The sprmg ceremony in 1920 
took place on Slst March, and In Peking the President (Had 
Shih'Ch’ang) was represented by the general who had attended, 
the proceedings on behalf of Yuan 
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io the defeated army u)i ruiletUng and burying 
the dead. 

A t\pioal example of a unoe between combatant aimie'-j 
occurs in tlie IIumJ, ^\hele a solemn saenfice is made, and o*ei 
it a cur-'C IS uivtikod lioui Uie <;oiK on whoever may bieak the 
oath , blit tfi'. f-otL PIC those who pisbide over the oath lathcz 
than over wax 

In these cases Loth jiartics alike appeal to tlie 
same gods; in them we see merely a paiticular 
application ol the principle that the gods, and Zeus 
as tlie cliiel god, enfoice honour and mutual faith 
in all lelatious between stiangeis 

Examples like these aie nut, hovvever, concerned 
with gods ot wai as such. Ihie function of a wai- 
god was above ^dl to give victoiy to his own people, 
and to pieside over such piepaiations as were 
likely to lead to it. These iunctions are some- 
times attn Luted to a special <leity, but moie often 
to the (duel go<l, oi to the god who takes any town 
01 ])eopie undei hi-r particular piotection. Con- 
voisei‘y, it might be an elective measme to with- 
diaw fzom the enemy the inotection of their own 
special divinity. 

A yood example is the secret expedition made by Odysseus 
and Diomed to (iaiiy oh the Palladium, or sacred iinajfe of the 
war-goddess of Ti ov , because ii s presence pi ev ented the captm e 
of the town A clear and instructive example of the gods to 
whom victory is ascribed occurs in an inscription found at 
Delphi, in which the Sehniintians say ‘they are victoia by the I 
aid of the following gods— -Zeus and Phohos (Fear) and Herakles 
and Apollo and Poseidon and the Tyndands (Diosfiiri) and 
Athene and Malophoros (Deraeter) and Pasikrateia (Persephone) 
and the other gods— but above all of Zeus.’i 
Heie are to he noted the reiterated insistence on 
the predominance of Zeus in this capacity, and the 
placing next to him on the list of Phohos — heie 
probably to be regarded, like other epithets of gods 
in the liht, as a name for Ares himself lathei than 
as a satellite of his. Some of the other divinities 
in the list are elsewhere regaided as especially 
givers of victory to their dev otees ; but the 
whole is probahlv to be rega.rded lather as an 
enumeration of the chief deities of the State 
cultus. 

In tlie Homeric poems we constantly find the 
gods not only as givers of victory ami as strong 
paitisaiis of one side or the other, but also as 
actually mingling in the fray among moital com- 
batants. This, however, though it applies to all 
the other gods, is not true of Zeus, who decides the 
issue by his will and imposes it by his emissaries, j 
So in all great national crises or deliverances due 
io a successful war the victory is ascribed to Zeus, : 
especially under his title of Eleutherios (‘the 
Liberator’). Thus at Platasa, in commemoration 
of the decisive victory over the Persians, games 
called Eleutheria were celebrated at the altar of 
Zeus Eleutherios, and a race between men in 
armour was the chief event. An emidem of this 
power of Zeus is the fcgis which he lends to 

Apollo ® to turn the battle against the Greeks, and 
which is constantly worn by Athene. It has the 
power of causing teiTor and flight among those 
against whom it is shaken, and is used only by these 
three deities. Ail three have a specifically warlike 
side. Apollo was honoured in the festival of the 
Boedromia at Athens and of the Karneia at Sparta, 
both of a warlike character j he was especially the 
leader and giver of victory to the Dorians. After 
the Persian wars all the Greeks who had partici- 
pated in the stiuggle set up a common thank- 
oiiering to him at Delphi The same victory was 
attributed by the Athenians to their patron god- 
dess, and commemorated in oflerings or statues on 
the Acropolis; and the Piatieans who shared in 
the battle of Marathon set up, from their share of 
the spoils, a temple and statue at Platfca to Athene 
Areia as goddess of war. Another epithet of 

1 0. Miofiel, Becmil (IHnscHpt grecqueSt Biussels, 1900, uo. 

im. 

^ n. XV. 229. 


Athene which xvas ])iobably of a warlike chaiacter 
was Nike, goddess of vicboiy. Athene Nike had 
an altar and shiiiie on the bastion south of the 
enti ance to the Akropoli.s and guarding its 
appi oach ; on this bastion was elected, in the time 
ot Peiikles, the little temple which commemorated 
in Its reliefs the victuiies of the Gieeks ovei the 
Pei siaus. The goddess is sometimes called ‘ Wing- 
less Victoiy’ by a misconee]>tion ; as a foim of 
Athene she was distinct fiom ^Ihe winged figure of 
Victoiy so comrnoii in Gieck ait of ail periods. 
This laltei Nike is a mere impeisonation of victory, 
wiiethei in the games or m war. She has no 
separate cultus before the time of Alexandei, and 
no place in mythology. She is placed on the hand 
of Zeus or of Athene m then great statues, and so 
IS legal ded as their satellite. Winged victories 
are often to be seen crowning victois — hut usually 
athletic, not martial ones — making sacnlices, and 
decking ti opines. Famous statues of Nike aie set 
up to commemorate victories in wai — the best 
known are that by Pieonius dedicated to Zeus by 
the Messenians at Olympia, and that fiom Samo- 
tliiace, now m the Louvre, placed on a ship to 
record a naval victoiy of Demetrios Poliorketes. 
It has been rightly observed that she is in each 
case represented as the messenger rather than the 
giver of victory. Tiophies, set up on the field of 
battle, were regaided as dedications — presumably 
to the god to whom the victory was ascribed. 
They were protected thus by a religious sanction, 
for they appear usually to have been respected even 
when set up in enemy territory. 

The deities so far mentioned preside over war 
only as one side of theii activities, and as a neeessiry 
part of their protection and help to their chosen 
people. In Ares, on the other hand, we lecognize 
a specialized god of war. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that Ins functions were once of a wider 
character, perhajis among the Thracians or some 
other foreign people ; but theie is little trace of 
any such charactei in Greek mythology or ritual.^ 
Some confusion has arisen in this matter from the 
misleading identification of Ares with the Boman 
Mars. Ares fares but poorly at the hands of the 
poets from Homer down. In the Iliad he is 
wounded by a mortal and overthrown by Athene ; 
Sophocles actually calls him ‘ the god unhoiioured 
among gods,’ ^ and the aid of other deities is im- 
plored against him ; and this not as the war- god 
of an adversary, hut as representing the horror 
and evils of war and pestilence. He is thus 
essentially the destructive god, delighting in 
slaughter ; yet his woiship, so far as we can judge, 
does not appear to have any connexion with the 
ritual and belief associated with terrible ‘ chthonio ’ 
powers or the pobsible spiritual influence which 
could arise from such belief. On the other hand, 
the name of Axes often occurs in conventional ex- 
pressions and epithets applied to waniors implying 
military prowess ; but in such cases it seems to be 
used as an impersonation of war rather than with 
any mythological reference. So too in expressions 
like * Ares destroyed him ’ in an epitaph or, in a 
hymn to Apollo, ‘ He stayed the Aies of the Gauls/ 
it even seems as if the name of Ares was used by 
preference for the power of the enemy. One of 
the earliest and best attested shrines of Ares in 
Greece, that on the Areopagus at Athens, was said 
to have been founded by the Amazons, terrible 
women warriors of foreign origin who were defeated 
by Theseus, Whatever the origin of Ares, he 
seems in all these cases to represent the brutal 
and barbarous or ‘baibaiian’ side ol war, which 
is overcome by the Greeks with the help of their 
gods of civilized warfare. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the legend that tells how Keraldes, 
1 Of, art. TeSf^OB. 2 
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the typical Greek hero, by the aid of Athene, slew 
Kyknos, the son of Ares, in spite of Ares’ attempt 
to support him. Ares indeed takes his place 
among the gods in their usual assemblies, and in 
such common exploits as the hattle against the 
Giants ; but even here he does not perform a 
leading rdle. 

Ares is associated with a goddess Enyo (cf. his 
epithet or by-name Enyalios), who, however, has 
little my tliological ^personality. His association 
with Aplirodite (which was given a scandalous 
turn by the poets fi’Oni Homer down) is probably 
due to his having in some places a warrior-goddess 
as consort, who was identiiied, e.j;., with the armed 
Aphrodite worshipped at Corinth — very probably 
a survival from primitive woiship. Phobos, or 
* Fear,’ is either his satellite or another name for 
himself, rather in the sense of Terror, but is a 
mere impersonation, though sometimes represented 
on shields and similar ob3ects--possihly originally 
with the magic intention of inspiring terror in 
the enemy. There are also dsemons of battle or 
strife who delight in slaughter, Eris (Strife) and 
the like ; and Keres, dasmons of death, who drag 
away the corpses of wariiors; but these belong to 
poetical imagination, at least m their artistic form. 
A curious myth about Ares is that he was bound 
in a pot for twelve months by the Aloadse.^ 
Similar stones of the binding and hiding of a 
malevolent spirit are known to folk-lore ; a similar 
notion is found in the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years (Kev 20 ^). 

To sum up, the gods who presided over war in 
Greece fall into two classes : those who gave * the 
eiMlized art of war’ and Hhe tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aiistotle and other Greek 
moralists,’ and Ares, who inspired ‘the brute 
battle-rage,’ with which ‘the Greeks had little 
sympathy .’ 2 With the advance of ethical feeling 
in religion, the latter became the representative of 
the spirit of destruction and of barbarian rather 
than Hellenic warfare, though his cult still survived 
in many cities. 

2 . Roman. — In the religious usages of war, and 
in the beliefs as to war-gods and the practice of 
their ritual, Home differs from Greece in two 
respects : ( 1 ) Mars, the specialized war-god, was 
also in many ways the chief national god, and so 
differs widely from Ares, with whom the Homans 
identified him ; and ( 2 ) the ritual and observances 
of war were far more elaborate and more definitely 
prescribed, and were to a great extent under the 
charge of special priestly officials. 

In addition to Mars, Janus, Jupiter, and Quirinus 
are concerned with war, though not as their special 
function. Janus, as the spirit of doorways, is 
usually first among gods to be invoked, in con- 
nexion with every going out and coming in. His 
temple in Rome appears to have consisted of two 
doorways, with a land of court between them. 
Here an image of Janus, with a head facing each 
way, was set up as guardian of the threshold. 
But this statue probably belongs to a later stratum 
of belief and ritual ; originallv the doors themselves 
were the symbol or even the nabxtation of the god. 
This temple was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace— a custom winch has puzzled mytho- 
logical speculators alike in ancient and in modeim 
times. Virgil® seems to regard war as being shut 
up within the doors and released when they are 
opened j Horace * speaks of the bars that shut in 
Janus, the guardian of peace. Virgil at least 
records the custom, common to other Latin towns 
as well as Home, that the king or the consul should 
formally open the doors as a declaration of war. 
An explanation that has appeared probable to 

i jz. v.assff. 

8 A vit earff. ; ct i. $194. 4 n. l m. 


modern mytliologists, as to Ovid,^ is that the door 
was left o*pen during an expedition so that there 
might be no obstacle to the return of those who 
had gone forth. The gates are said to have been 
closed during the reign of Augustus for the first 
time but one since the reign of ISTuma. 

The woishij) of Jupiter was also in many ways 
associated with war. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample is in the case of the sjJoUa opwia, which 
consisted of the spoils of an enemy leader slam in 
single combat by the leader of a Roman army. 
These are said to have been first dedicated by 
Romulus m a temple to Jupiter Feretiius which 
he established for the purpose. In this temple 
was kept the sacred stone, Jupiter Lapis, which 
was taken with them by the fetiales when they 
went out to ratify a treaty, and by which they 
swore on oilier solemn occasions The god was 
probably in primitive times thought of as im- 
manent in this stone and in the oak- tree on which 
Romulus hung the spoils. The rites of war con- 
nected with this primitive temple were later 
eclipsed by those of the great temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. This temple is especially associated 
with the celebration of the triumph which was the 
highest honour that could be given to a victorious 
general. The most remarkable feature of the 
triumph was that the general was actually invested 
with the insignia of the god, borrowed from the 
temple for the purpose, and had his face painted 
with vermilion, in imitation of the image of the 
god. He proceeded from the Campus Maitius 
through the Forum to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and there deposited the laurels from 
hi^ fasces and the laurel bianch which he carried 
on the knees of the god, thus assigning to him the 
glory. 

The woiship of Juj)iter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount belonged to the Latins generally lather 
than to Home in particular j but it was adopted 
into the Roman State cultus. The celebiation 
of the Feiise Latinai in his honour was the first 
duty of the consuls on their assuming office ; and 
military disasters were attributed to its omission, 
A triumph was eelebiated on certain occasions on 
the Alban Mount in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, 
especially by generals who had not obtained the 
Senate’s sanction for a triumph in Rome. Other 
epithets of Jupiter which are obviously of a 
military character are Victor and Stator. There 
appear to have been three temples of Jupiter 
Victor in Rome, dedicated on vauous occasions • 
that of Jupiter Stator on the Palatine, on the spot 
where the flight of the Romans before the Sabines 
was stayed, was attributed to Romulus j it was 
renewed in consequence of a vow in battle against 
the Samnitea. Jupiter was also worsliipped in 
various forms as protector and giver of victory to 
the emperors on their military expeditions ; and 
in the later imperial a^e the imp&rator is often 
portrayed with the abtiibutes of Jupiter — an ex- 
tension of the practice followed earlier in the case 
of a triumphing general. 

The most important priestly colleg’e connected with the 
military side of the worship of Jupiter was that of the/etiales, 
who were concerned with questions of international faith and 
the sanctity of solemn pledges made m the name of the god. 
Their special functions were the demands for reparation in cases 
of international offences, the declaration of war, and the con- 
clusion of peace and of treaties. They had the inviolable char- 
acter of sacred envoys, and carried with them on their expedi- 
tions the sacred stone and the sceptre from the temple of Jupiter 
Feretnus, and the sacred vervain gathered on the Arx (sagmim). 
Their spokesman was the pater patratus. In demands for re- 
paration (fitarifjaUo) three intervals of ten days were allowed. 
If by the thirty-third day satisfaction was not given, war was 
declared. This was done by the paUr patratus hurling a spear 
over the enemy’s frontier. When this in later times hecame 
impracticable owing to the distance of some military expeditions, 
a pareei of land near the temple of BelJona in Borne was fleti- 


1 FobU, i, 279 1 
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tiouslv converted into enemy soii, jts boutidary beinji luaiked by 
the colamna hellica ; and the spear was cast into this instead 
A war declaied by these formalities was called a I'ustum piitmque 
helluin, not in au} moial sense, but simply in that all the iitual 
had been correctly followed out so as to secuie divine sanction. 
At the conclusion of a treaty or tuice at the end of a wai the 
consul could only make a sponsio, oi auieement, which did 
not become binding' upon the people until it was ratified by 
thefetiales with a special form of saciifice In all these obspi- 
vances Jupiter is appealed to rather as the guardian of mtei- 
national faith and honour than specifically as awai-god, but 
they aie closely associated with war as supplying the religious 
sanction without which success could not be expected The 
/efiuZes naturally acquired some knowledge of inteinationallaw, 
and were sometimes appealed to on a question of jirocedure 

It has been much disputed among mythologists 
whetliei Mars should be regarded as specifically 
a war-god; the opinion appeals now to prevail 
that, although this side of his functions was pro- 
minent in early times and predominant in later, it 
was not the most jirimitive or the most important. 
Mars appeals to have been a god of the land, not 
only in Rome, but also in many other Italian 
states. It is noteworthy that he had no temple 
within the pommrimn at Rome. This is explained 
by some authorities as indicating a notion that Ms 
presence was undesirable oi a desire that civil 
strife should not exist within the city ; but it is 
more probably connected by others with the notion 
that he was god, not of the town, but of the 
country both cultivated and wild, especially the 
latter. For this reason he was able to protect bis 
worshippers when they ventured out on warlike 
expeditions. Similarly the spiing and autumn 
ceremonies in his honour, such as the dances of 
the Salii with the sacred shields {ancilia)^ are by 
some associated with the beginning and end of the 
campaigning season, and so with the activity of 
the war-god. But it has been pointed out that 
similar dances occur among many peoples in con- 
nexion with the cult of the powers of vegetation 
or the piocesses of agriculture at the most critical 
seasons of the yeai, and were intended to arouse 
the sleeping forces of such powers, or to avert 
or exorcize malignant influences. This may well 
have been the original meaning of these dances in 
honour of Mars, tliough they doubtless acquiied a | 
warlike meaning in quite early times. Though ! 
Mars had no temple within the city of Rome, 
sacred objects connected with his worship were 
preseived in some of the most ancient shrines in 
the city. The speais of Mars {hastm Martis) were 
kept in the sacixiriiim in the Regia, at the foot of 
the Palatine, and were shaken by a consul before 
entering on a campaign with the words: 'Mars, 
vigila ’ ; these were evidently regarded as the 
symbol of the god, who was in early times probably 
thought to be immanent in them ; their spontane- 
ous shaking was regarded as a poitent. In the 
Hall of the Salii on the Palatine were kept the 
sacred shields. These were of a very ancient 
pattern similar to those used in the Myceniean age 
in Greece. One of them was believed to have I 
fallen from heaven in the time of Numa ; and the ' 
safety of the city was thought to be dependent on 
its preservation, as in the case of the Palladium at 
Troy. Numa had eleven other shields made to 
match it ; and these were annually carried round 
various altars in the city by the Salii in the month 
of March; they were ceremonially purified and 
put away by the Salii in October. The Salii on 
their way executed a kind of war-danee and beat 
the shields with sticks. Another ceremony in 
honour of Mars which was given in later times a 
warlike significance was that of the October horse ; 
the winning horse in a ra,ee was sacrificed, and his 
head fixed up on the Regia, though here too later 
investigators see a rite originally agricultural in 
intention. The sacrifice took place at the altar of 
Mars in the Campus Marlins. 

The identification or contamination of Mars 


with the Gieek Ares, and the universal tendency 
of poetical mythology, led to Mais being more and 
moie regaided as the god of war, the protector of 
Roman armies and of soldiers in general ; and he has 
come to he thought of only in this aspect in mediajval 
and modern times. His association with the first 
month of the year in the old Roman calendar is 
probably due to agricultural lather than to military 
influences, A remarkable custom in connexion 
with Mais was the ver sacriim, which was decreed 
to him m times of pestilence oi disastei. In ac- 
coidance with this all animals and Imman beings 
born within the succeeding spring were to besaoii- 
ficed or devoted to the service of the god. In the 
case of human beings this devotion took the form 
of being sent forth beyond the boundaues of the 
State, Hence arose colonies of a military char- 
acter, with Mais as their leader and founder. The 
foundation of many Italian cities was attributed 
to Mars ; but legends like that of Romulus, who 
was said to have been borne to tlie god by Rhea 
Silvia, show an anthiopomorpliisni alien to piinii- 
tive Italian religion, and aie probably of Greek 
origin. 

Another Roman or rather Italian war-god is 

S uiriims, who was later identified with Romulus. 

e seems to belong to the Sabine settlement on 
the Quirinal Hill, though he came to be adopted 
as one of the chief divinities of Rome, and even to 
represent the peaceful or citizen side of tlier god, as 
Mars Gradivus represents the warlike side; but 
he is expressly idpntitied with Enyalios or Ares. 
It is significant fiiat the three classes of spoHa 
oplma were offered, the first to Jupiter Feretnus, 
the second to Mais, and the third to Qiiiiinus. 

Other minor divinities connected with war have 
little mythological significance. Beliona had a 
temple in the Campus Martms, which was de- 
dicated after a vow made in battle in 296 B.C. ; 
close to it was the colnmna bellim mentioned in 
connexion with the fetiaUs. She seems, however, 
to have been little more than a personification, 
and her cult is of no great importance. She was 
later identified with an Asiatic warnor-goddess, or 
with the old Sabine Nerio. Nerio is by some 
writers regaided as the consort of Mars, but ISJerio 
Martis is more probably to be explained as the 
strength or courage of Mars-— an aspect, so to 
speak, of the god’s manifestation. In later times 
Victoria, Virtus, and other impersonations were 
frequent, especially in art. 

It is obvious that, in important undertakings 
such as military expeditions, sacrifice and divina- 
tion would play a prominent part, especially among 
a people who,* like the Romans, showed extreme 
anxiety to keep in right relations with divine 
powers. These, however, need not be more than 
mentioned here, since they are fully treated under 
their proper headings. A remarkable instance of 
devotio is that in which, at a critical moment of 
the battle, a general 'devotes^ himself and the 
enemy^s forces. 

A well-known exji,mple is the case of P. Beoius Mus in 340 b.o. 
Here the devotion was said to he due to a dream ; hut the rites 
and formula provided by the pontifex Tmximus seem to show 
that the act had official precedents. The case of Codrus at 
Athens is similar. Hecius Mus was instoticted to address in his 
ddvotio 'Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, Beliona, the Lares, the 
gods Hovensiles and Indigetes, the gods of his own people and 
the enemy, and the Manes.* 

The formula is instructive, as giving in accepted 
order the divinities to whom the resulh of war is 
ascribed; it confirms what we learn from other 
sources as to the order assigned to war-gods in 
Roman religion. It is noteworthy also that the 
national gods both of Rome and of the enemy are 
invoked. The custom of emcatio is thus recalled, 
by which, as after the capture of Veii and of 
Carthage, the national gods of the enemy were 
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invited to desert liis eity and tran,sier themselves 
to Kome. 

In all these matters, as in all other Koinan 
religion j we hnd an elabuiate and highly developed 
ritual, with every ijossible safeguard against uii- 
mtentional ovei sights. The personal chaiacter of 
the gods eoneeriied comes to be leahzed only giadu- 
ally and m later times under Greek iiiBuence, but 
is so strongly developed in later litera-tuie that it 
is by no means easy to recover tlie piimitive iiieaii- 
ing of the various rites and of the divine powers 
who were invoked. 

The ensigns {air/na) of Roman tioops and the 
eagles {aquifee) oi the legions 'weie objects of 
religious worshij) to the Rouiau sokhei ’ 

‘The “birthday of the eanle’^vpas celebiated as that of the 
legion ; the “ genius of the signa” is mentioned in inscriptions 
We read in Ijivv ot an oath “ b> the signa and the eagles,” and 
m Tacitus of a coinmaridoi who saved hiinsclf from the hiry ot 
a mutinous legion bj’" “embracing the signa and the eagle and 
putting himself under tho piotection of then* sanctity.”’^ 

In camp they were placed in a kind of small 
cliapel. At Rome they were kept in the mrariuni ; 
hence it would seem that their sanctity was due 
rather to militnry feeling than to any official re- 
cognition or early sanction. 

LiTBBATrRH — ^ 1 . Grecl.-^t, R Farnell, C'fr.S'; Hoscher; 
Pauly*Wissowa , O. Gruppe, 0) tt>c/ntsohe Miiihologw und 
Jlehgionsffeiichichte (m I wan von Mnllor's Ha^idbuch der Mass, 
AlterfimswL',<^iin‘ichuJtj v ii. 1, 2), 2 vols , Munich, 1897-1906; 
Daremberg-Saglio 

ii. Homan — W. Warde Fowler, The HeMgmus Esiperienee 
of the Homan People^ London, lOil, The itoman Festivals, do 
1899 ; H Stuart Jones, Companion to Homan llistoty, Oxford, 
1912 ; Roscher , Paiily-Wissowa , G Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultua der Romer-^ (m I von Muller’s Uamlhuch, v, iv.), 
Munich, 1912; PreUer ; Daremberg-Saglio. 

E. A. Gardner. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Bemitic) — The earliest 
extant Bemitic inscriptions, whether on stone, 
baked clay, papyrus, or paiclmient, whether 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Hebrew, tell of wars 
between tribes and nations. From the time 
of Mesilim, before 3000 B.C., through that of 
Eannatum, the military genius of Lagash, of 
Lugal-zaggisi of Erech, the comiueror of the whole 
of Mesopotamia, of Sargon i., of Gutlea, or of 
gammurabi, to that of Asurbanipal or of Nabonidus, 
wars and rumours of wars never ceased ; from the 
time of the earliest Egyptian insciiptions to that 
of the latest the kings and rulers of Egypt are 
pictured smiting their foes ; and from the time of 
the Exodus to the final fall of Jerusalem the 
Hebrews as a nation were warriors, and long 
before they became a nation— if tradition be 
trusted— they were subject to the same condition. 
The B<abyU>nians, Assyrians, and Hebrews were 
warlike peoples, especially the Assyrians. But, 
although Egypt had her great military pharaohs 
at all periods of her history, such as Sesosfcns iii., 
Thuimoseiii., Amenhotep H., Setil,, and Rameses 
II,, she was not a great military nation, 

I. BABYWPflAN. — 2 . War. — The quarrels and 
feuds between rulers of early Babylonian city- 
states were the beginnings of strife which later 
developed into the elaborate warfare of the 
Assyrians. The king or head of the city, origin- 
ally the patriarch of” the clan, was the centre of 
all public life. As priest he was the mngUi as 
representative of the god he was the paUsi^ and 
as war lord he was the Sa-n^u, Wars were begun 
by him and were carried on under his direction. 
But all wars were really the affair of the gods.^ 

Warlike operations were usually of a military 
nature. But as early as the time of Samsu-iluna 
wars were carried on at the head of the Persian 
Gulf partly on land and partly by the use of boats. 
The Assyrians, indeed, although not seamen them- 
selves, built a navy with the aid of l^hcenician boat- 

1 H, SfciiRtt Jones, Conpmilon to Romcm History ^ p. 216. 

2 See below, a*. 


biiiklerb, and Boniiacheiib employed Phmiucuui 
sailois m the puisuit of Meiodach-baladan acioss 
the Persian GuU. But the Neo-Babylonians not 
only had developed a gieai merchant fleet, hut 
also liad become a conoid era bie naval powei. 

F’rom the earliest times in Babylonia tiie suppoit 
of warfare was consul eicd a public obligation, and 
those who were unlit for actual fighting were 
expecte<l to tuinish money to pay for a lighting 
unit. The army w'as recruited by conscription, 
each district being lesponsible foi its quota. This 
militia, called the sdbe or ummandio, were subject 
to immediate call by the king. The levy {doLutti) 
was undei the direction of a special offieci, called 
the ndifint, who saw to it that no liable peison 
escaped, and, if a man so far foigot himself as to 
harbour a defaultei from the levy, he was put to 
death ^ All estates had to furnish troops at the 
command ot the king, who could even impiess tho 
pioiluce of the land and could also commandeer 
labouiejs for civilian purpubcs. By the time ot 
the 1st Babylonian dynasty there is evidence of 
a regulai staniliiig aimy ot piofessional soldiers, 
recruited paitly iiom natives, hut mostly from 
Amorites and from the inhabitants of other 
conquered beiiitories. The body-guaid of the 
king consisted of most trustworthy native soldieis. 
In the absence of the king the troops were led by 
the tartannii^ or commanclei- in- chief, who often 
conducted the military campaigns. The armies 
of the Assyrians wei e well officered . These olKcers 
foimed a .semi-caste ot a militaiy chaiacter, were 
paid with laud, a house, and a garden, were 
assigned sheep and cattle, and received in addition 
a regular salary. But they uere always at the 
service of the king, conducting esjiecially the 
works of mobilization. In case of captiae every 
eflbrt was made to procure their ransom. Boldieis 
were well jiaid, woxe rewaided with land and a 
cow, and good discipline was observed among 
them. They were divided into cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, and a careful register ot them was kept. 
The whole army was divided into companies of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and sometimes tens. 
In Assyria the array was still more highly developed 
until the time of Asurnasirpal^ who had created 
a fighting machine such as the ancient world had 
never seen before. The military unit in Assyrian 
times was the bowman, who was accompanied by 
his pikeman and shield-bearer. According as 
Assyria became more and more a conqueror of 
foreign peoples, she condemned forced labour at 
home, as in the case of Sargon ii, exempted 
certain cities from the obligation of the levy, as 
in the case of Asurbanipal, and depended upon her 
vast numbers of mercenaries, hired from conquered 
countiies. The Neo-Babylonian aimy was modelled 
on that of Assyria, making extensive use of hired 
troops. 

The Steia of Vultures, which depicts the successful war of 
Eannatum of Lagash, in the name of his god Nmgirsu, against 
Umma, gives an excellent idea of some of the maienals of war 
in that early period. In one battle, iu which 6000 (or perhaps 
8600) men were slain, the troops were drawn up in a solid 
phalanx with long spears, protected by huge shields. The 
lance-bearers earned an axe, and w^ere protected by shields 
Tvhioh were borne by the soldiers m the front rank. Each 
shield protected two soldiers. The shields were probably of 
leather with bosses of metal, as were also the conical helmets, 
which extended down the neck, and were furnished with ear- 
pieces. A chariot is represented on the stela, but it was un- 
doubtedly drawn by asses, for the use of the horse was not 
known till the Kassite period. Military standards were common 
m early Babylonian times. The royal weapons consisted of a 
long lance or spear, wielded in the left hand, and a curved 
mace or throwing-stick. Haram-Sin is represented armed with 
battle-axe, bow, and helmet. In his chariot the king carried 
a flat-headed axe and a number of light darts, some fitted with 
double points. It was Dungi of Ur who adopted the bow as a 
national weapon. 


1 Code of ffamrnwaH (hereafter cited as CH), od. R. 
Harper, Chicago, tS94, ^ 30. 
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After the mtroduetinii of the hoise 1)\ the K.issiitsi cavali-^ 
took the itlaee of chariols t'luinotb w* io still used, hut onlv 
on compai iMve]\ le^ei leiiain, and e\en then they \Ni‘if* moie 
ornaraenUd than useful The cnvalry at lust used only th( 
bow and aiiow, Imt later tlie spcai was used and the hoisenian 
was fuinished with a complete eu.d of-inail In Assa nan tunes 
infantry was divided into Imht- and heavvaiincd tioop'^ Tl4e 
lighl-aiined tioops woie httle clothiiio — usually onJ) a kiU ainl 
a fillet lound the head—and weie aimed with bpeaia The 
heavy-aruicd woic sandals, a eoat-ot-mail ovei the tunic, a 
long fringed lohe (over which was a oniiass), and a peaked 
helmet , thev earned a short swoid, and weic furnished with 
a long rectangular shield of wickeiAvoik cohered with leatlu i 
Infantry weie iihiially divided into archers and speaimen 
Sennachciih abolished the long i obe ol the heavy-aimed infanti ) 
and buhstitnted leather gi eaves and boots, lie also ostahlished 
a eoips of bhngers clad m helmet and bieastpiate, leather 
drawers, and slioit boots, and also a company of engineers 
orpioneeis, fnrimhed with double-headed axes, conical helmets, 
greaves, and hoots The Assvi lans fong lit with metal weapons 
Then spear-heads and aiiows weie usiiially of Vjroiize, more 
iaiel> of non , then roat-ot-mail consisted of bionze scales 
sewn to a leather shut, and many shields weie of metal, 
though othuswere of wicker-woik covered with metal The 
army was supplied with abundant wagons for tiansportation of 
baggage, food, finmbuie, tents, laddeia, and battering-rams, 
and much skill was expended upon the building of canals and 
fortihcations 

Wais W'ere waged very often for the sake of 
booty and spoils, and the iifanal demand made by 
fclie victor of the vanquished was payment (il 
tribute. The favourite method of attack was by 
surprise, but, wiion iliat was impossible, a fiontal 
assaul t was made. Many induceuieiits were oifei ed 
the foe to sui lender, none being moie common 
than the pioelamation of the prowess of the leign- 
ing king; but very often a third paity intervened 
to biing about peace and contdude a tieaty, as in 
the case of Mesilim of I^ish, who was instrumental 
in settling a dis[)iite between the kings of Umnia 
and Lagash. Peace was declared and a treaty made. 

2. War-g'ods, — The early Babylonians, like 
other primitive folk, peopled their world with 
gods. Every steiious piienomenon — sun, moon, 
vegetation, storms, water, and all the forces with 
which men weie brought into frequent contact — 
was the abode of gods or demons, and usually 
the lattei \\ ere shunned and the former propitiated. 
Around the abode of the gods men gathered and 
formed a settlement, wliieli was often called after 
the god, just as Shuruppak was named from the 
god hiiiuiuxipak. Such a deity was always a wai- 
god, for his people depended upon him foi defence. 
War vas not incomjiatible with the character of 
a god, foi did not Ea and Ajisu, Enlil and Tianiat, 
Marduk and Tiamat, engage in deadly waifare? 
Ho, when one city made war upon another, it was 
because their gods weie at feud, and because their 
gods had ordered the strile. 

The war between Umma and Laa;as]i, as told on the Stela of 
the Vultures, was waj^ed by the coimiiand of the g:od of Umina 
upon the territory of Nmg'irsu, god of Lugaali, and Nini^irHu, 
backed up by Enlil, joined battle It was Zamama, yod of Kirih, 
who auhievcd victoiy over the land of Khamazi, just, as it uas 
ASui, the great Assyrian wai god, who won military fame tor 
Assyria. 

And, tvhen peace was declared and treaties were 
made, it was the gods who did it, for Mesilim 
records the treaty of peace which the gods of 
Umma and Lagash themt^elves had drawn up. 
The city-gods w^ere thus the real kings and rulers, 
and so the very title peUen^ borne by eaily rulers 
of Babylonian states, designated them as repre- 
sentatives of their state-god, for it was a religious 
title. Tills explains how it hapjieBed that certain 
Babylonian kings, desiring to enhance their own 
power, assumed the title of ilUi ‘god%* and, when 
Q> patesi felt himself powerful enough to risk the 
displeasure of Ms own god, he would appeal to the 
goa of a city other than his own, wlien the petition 
was for something wMch the foreign god alone 
could procure,^ 

1 The earliest mention of a horse in Babylonia is found on a 
tablet of the I.sfe Babylonian dynasty {OltZ a, [11)073 t). 

s CJr-Nina appealed to Enki (Ea) for a favonrahk* oracle, 
when planning iio build the temple of E-mnini 


Whenever, as often hapxieiied, two or more 
settlements amalgamated into one city or state, 
the vaiious gods bometiines amalgamated, trana- 
lerimg the atiiibutes of all the gods^to the strongest 
god, with Avhom all the othens Avere identihed. 
But sometimes the A^arioiis gods remained inde- 
pendent, the most warlike letaining the title of 
war-god. Hence, Avhile every city- or state-god 
Avas originally a AA^ai-gocl, yet Avlieh, by amalgama- 
tion, a slate acquiied a xianthLon, only one of the 
membeis of that pantheon, as a rule, retained the 
title of Avar-god. Then all Avais Avero carried on 
)n the name of that particular god. And so it Avas 
that, while the Babylonians of the peiiod of 
liaimniiiabi lecognized many gods, Maidiik Avas 
the war-god^ excellence^ although Naliu Avas 
also recognized as a Avai-god. The folloAving are 
the Babylonian and Assyrian deities Avho lefcamed 
more or less of their Avai'like characteristics. 

Enlil, son of Ann and chief god ot Nippui, Avhose 
temple was the mighty E-kur, A\as primaiily a 
storm-god, and he had his origin and home in a 
mountain. Although he is most commonly knoAvn 
as a stoim- and vegetation-god, he Avas also, as 
Xiatron deity of the mighty city of lSfipx>ur and 
head of an early Babylonian pantheon, ‘ king of 
the gods,’ ‘ father of the gods,’ and liushand of the 
great goddess Ninlii. But he never lost that 
attribute Avliich Avas asciibed to all early Baby- 
lonian gods, viz. ‘ warrior ’ He was the ‘ mighty 
AA^arrior,’ and, as such, retained his place as 
suiireme Avar-god Avhen Nii>pui, his own city, 
became mighty. Among ail the other cities that 
came under the SAvay of Nipjpur no one possessed 
a Avar-god as poAverlul as Enlil, and so Enlil, the 
son of Anu, and consequently solar deity, became 
the official war-god of Nippur. No one could hope 
to fight victonously against Enlil ; ^ hence his fame 
as a gjeat wairioi-god.^ As all gods AA^eie repre- 
sented by symbols, as seen on the numerous 
kuddurus^ or boundary-stones, so Enlil Avas 
symbolized by his Aveapon, an ^ ensnaring net 
Avhich encircles the hostile land,’ ^ and is pictured 
carrying aAvay his enemies who are entangled in 
his net. 

iStar, or, according to the Sumerians, Ninni or 
Iimiiia, was daughter of Enzu, and ' mistress of 
the lands.’ She Avas also ‘mistress of heaven 
and earth,’ and had her home in Uriik The Avord 
‘Istar’ is Semitic, and perhaps indicates that 
she was a vegetation-goddess, if i§ be from gi&, 
‘ tree,’ ‘ Avood.’ She was considered a solar deity 
at a very early period, and is referred to as the 
‘ light of heaven and earfh.’ But with the passage 
of time she assumed other attributes. She was 
the mother-goddess pai' excellence and the goddess 
of love ; she Avas identified with Venus as the 
* queen of heaven ' ; she was the patroness of laAV 
and order ; s)ie Avas the raging storm that devas- 
tates heaven and earth; and she and Taramuz 
were associated in a AA^ay suggesting the female 
and male piinciples of life. But more than all else 
she was ‘ mistress of battles and ‘ mistress of Avar 
and battle.’® She is the mnitahhilat kalcM^ ‘the 
bearer of arms,’ the ‘ goddess of battle and warfare, 
Avlio goes by the side of the king, favourite one, 
the terrible one of his enemies,’'^ Her warlike 

1 After ^aramumbi’s couqueafc of Emi-Shi, and his control of 
Hippur, Bnlil, the chief SiimeriaE deity, lord of many city-states, 
surrendered his chief attributes to Marduk. 

3 Qun&^orm Texts Svom Bahulonim TextSy in the British 

SIteseum (hereafter cited as OT)t xv. 11. 22 

3T. Paffrath, Zur GbUe'ilehret in den aWbftbyUniSGhen 
Km^gsinsekriSten, I^aderborn, 191B, pp. 112-128, 218-220. 

4 rAIiv.2 27, no. 4,68. 

Thureau-Dangln, Die mmerisehen und nkMdisphen 
KOnigsmsGhnftenyhPipzlgy 1007, p. 74 (hereafter oiled aa SAM.). 

0 Og xxvii. % 92 1 

7 A. 1?. MlsecUamaw TmeripUons in tke We 
Imim Golketioni How jfTayen, 1916, p. 68. 
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character is excellently bi ought out in Asurhanipars 
dream. ^ Asa war-goddess she is fiequenLly (and 
as early as 3000 B.G.) depicted on seals, where she 
is usually repiesen ted with clubs, scimitars, bows, 
and other weapons, leading captives to the king.^ 
In the Gilgamesh epic Istar is a war-goddess, and 
in the time of Hammurabi, and moie especially in 
Assyiian times, she was ‘mistiess of war and of 
battle.^ As Assyrian wai -goddess she became the 
consort of Asur Wd was the special war-protector 
of Assyiian kings. Asurbanipars description of 
the warlike Istai is famous, ^ and, when he founded 
his capital at Nineveh, he estahlibhed there the 
cult of Istar of battles. In fact, the goddess 
became so popular in warlike Assyria that she 
was identified with three great shrines, Nineveh, 
Arbela, and Kidmuru, and became sometimes three 
separate goddesses, although usually only two, be- 
cause of the comparative unimportance of Kidmuru. 
There was an Istar of the north as well as of the nouth 
— a differentiation winch lesulted in the belief in a 
male and female Istar. As a male Istar was the 
morning stai, and as a female she was the evening 
star. To the very end of the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty she was the war-goddess, who carried 
quiver and bow and tiew to battle like a swallow.® 
Her symbol as wai -goddess was the lion and the 
five- or eight-pointed star Sirius, but sometimes 
she was symbolized by a bow.® 

Istar, as goddess of war, was identified with 
several other goddesses of war, especially Isfeara,’ 
who was ' lady of com^uest ’ ® and ‘ lady of victory 
over the lands ’ j ^ Insiini, who, originally a goddess 
of light and the star Venus, because of warlike 
qualities ascribed to the stars, was regarded by 
the Sumerians as a conquering deity, the ‘ lad3r of 
battle,' and was represented in a standing position 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose,^^ 
her symbol being the bow j Anunit, w'ho was 
worshipped as a goddess of battle at Agade and 
Sippar, of 'whom Nabomdus said that he built a 
temple 

‘ to Anunit the lady of battle, she that hears bow and quiver, 
who executes peifectly the command of HJnlil her father, who 
exterminates the foe, wlio annihilates the evil, who walks befoie 
the gods, who at sunrise and sunset renders favourable my 
omens ’ 

She is also identified with Antu, a heavenly deity, 
whom gammurabi calls the As tar of Agade, and 
with Aja, a goddess of light and of -u^ar ; with the 
warlike Hiimi, to whom Eannatum on the Stela 
of Vultures ascribes his victory ; and with Nana. 

Marduk, ‘ the first-born son of Ea,’ was origin- 
ally a solar deity, but his warlike character became 
prominent in the time of the !gamxaurabi dynasty, 
when his city, Babylon, became great. When the 
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creation legends were recast- during this same 
dynasty, gammurabi’s war-god (often addressed as 
such m hymiisi), Marduk, was the warrior-hero who 
slew Tiamat, the spirit of chaos. He became so 
great that a (sboitlived) custom arose of identify- 
ing all gods with him. 2 His greatness outlived the 
Assyrian empire, when he was called Bel -Marduk, 
having absorbed the characteristics of the old god 
Bel, second person of tlie triad, Ann, Bel, and Ea, 
and lived on till the end of the Neo-Bahylonian 
period. He is often pictured as a wairior with 
scimitar,® and his symbol w'as the flaming sun. 

Nergal, son of l^nlil, was originally god of the 
midday or scorching sun, and was often identified 
with Samas. He then was associated with disease 
and death, and fiorn that he developed into a war- 
god. As such ho was called Ma7'cluh 3a hahlif^ 
‘ Marduk of war,’ ‘ the lord of spears and hows,’ ® 
%i7'-sag hcirradu, * the warrior,’ the great sword- 
god,® and, as destruction that accompanies war, 
lie was identified with the planet Mai s. He first 
became known as a war-god during the Hanmiur- 
abi dynasty, and continued so throughout the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 

Niuib,^ son of Enlil and god of Nippur, was 
oiiginally a solar deity, and, as first-born of Ea, 
was a vegetation- and water-god. As early as the 
Hammurabi dynasty he was called Marduk 3a 
diU, ‘Marduk of strength,’® and in Sainsuiluna’s 
reign he was called ‘the great warrior.’^ He is 
addressed as ‘mighty god, waiiioi, ruler of the 
Anunnaki, controller of the Igigi.’^® In a text 
translated and discussed by Pinches in PSBA 
xxviii. [1906] 203-218, 270-283, Ninib is fully de- 
scribed as a war-god of the mountains, fie is 
called ‘the loid, the destroyer of the mountains, 
who hath no rival,’ ‘the warrior who is like a 
steer ’ ; and he is said to collect his army in order 
to spoil the land of the enemy. In Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian times, especially the former, 
Ninib continued to be ‘ the destroyer of the king’s 
enemies’ and ‘the mighty one of the gods.’ He 
was symbolized as a wild bull, as a double-headed 
raven, and later as an eagle. 

Nin-dar-a, husband of Ishara, •v\’’as called ‘the 
warlike king,’^^ and Nin-diib was compared to a 
warrior.^® Ningirsu, chief god of Lagasli and son 
of Enlil, is called the ‘ warrior of Enlil,’ and is 
identified in this rdle with Ninib. On the Stela 
of the Vultures he is shown clubbing the enemies 
of Lagash, whom he has bound in a net ; and he is 
symbolized by the divine storm-bird. Nin-gi§- 
zida, son of Ninazu, prototype of Ninib and pro- 
tective god of Giidea, was perhaps also a war-god, 
although no reference to him as such has been 
found. Nin-^akh, prototype of Ninib, and Nin- 
si-a, called also Nin-du-a, are also thought to 
have been war-deities. Hamman, whose ideogram 
is IM, and who is identified with Adad, Mer, and 
Isknr, was known as early as the time of fiammur- 
abi as a ‘ warrior,’ although he is the storm-god 
par excellence. From the lime of Hammurabi, 
however, he was recognized as a war^god, except 
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in Assyria, wheie he played jusb one r61e, that of 
god of storms. In Babylonia he was associated — 
by Nebuchadrezzar i. — with Istar, as war- 
deity, and was pictured with a club.^ Samas 
(Sumerian Babbar), although the sun-god par 
excellence^ was known as * the conqueior of foreign 
lands/ ^ and as such was a war-god, whose weapon 
was ‘ the great net.’ ^ Sukamuna was a Kassite 
god of war, whose symbol was the midday sun, 
and, therefore, a destructive power like Neigal. 
Tur-lihen, a Neo-Bahylonian deity, was described 
as ‘ breaking the weapons of tlie enemies.’ Zam- 
ama, patron deity of Kish, was early associated 
with Istar as a war-god,^ and was called MarcluJc 
tahazi, ‘ Mardiik of battle,’ ® as well as ‘ the king 
of battle.’ ® 

Asur, the great god, Assyria’s war-god par 
excellence, was originally a solar deity, his symbol 
representing a sun-disk with protruding rays. 
Then he dev eloped into a god of fertility — a corn- 
and water-god — and finally became a war-god. 
According as Assyria became more and more 
militaristic, so Asur’s attiibnte as war-god be- 
came more and more all-absorbing, until he became 
the dominating character in Assyrian religion. 
His divine city depended upon the location of the 
royal residence, and from theie all warfare was 
carried on in his name. His poi^ularity was due 
to Assyria’s military prowess. He is always 
associated with mighty weapons {IcakJca danna), 
and is he ‘ who protects the troops ’ The disk as 
his symbol was surmounted by the figure of a 
warrior.^ 

II. Egyptian,—!, War.— While some classical 
writers say tiiat Egyjit was divided among the : 
king, priests, and warriors, others assert that from 
the beginning Egypt was a peaceful country. At 
any rate it can tiuly be said that the Egyptians 
never admired a military career, nor were the 
conditions under which they lived favourable to 
the development of a military nature ; e.g,, Egypt 
was shut m geographically from the rest of the 
world ; there were no great peoples in her neigh- 
bourhood to contend with, and no fertile lands 
within her reach to covet. Nevertheless, from the 
very first Egypt was called upon to wage war. 
Her literature attests this, and her earliest nome 
standards are, in all probability, military in 
character. Pre-dynastic and proto -dynastic monu- 
ments, such as the Palette of Nar-Mer, preserve 
evidence of warlike conflict, and Uni, a nobleman 
of the Vlth dynasty, tells of important wars 
(although they are the only loiown important 
ones of the Old Kingdom) earned on against the 
Bedawin in the time of Pepi I.® There were other 
military expeditions during this early period, and 
by the time of Sesostris iii. of the Xllth dynasty 
rather formidable armies were mustered. Yet, 
when compared with the wars of later periods or 
with those of Assyria, these military expeditions 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms must be pro- 
nounced mere razzias — raids for loot, slaves, cattle, 
gold, etc. I 

Nor was the period of disintegration which fol- 
lowed the Xllth dynasty conducive to the growth | 
of militarism. But the conquest of Egypt by the | 
Hyksos (g.-y.) breathed a new spirit into the land. 
The foreigners must be ejected, and Egypt proved j 
herself, under Ahmose i., equal to the occasion. : 
Thenceforth she began her career of conquest under | 
theempire-buildeis, Tliiitmoseiii., Setii.i liameses i 
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II , and Bameses III. She became a great military 
power, and took up the ofiensive against her erst- 
while Asiatic masters. Bameses II, even developed 
a military caste, and for a while the militaiy pro- 
fession ranked high. Her militaiy character, how- 
ever, was not endming ; the Egyptians lacked that 
gallantry and chivalry which are essential to a 
truly military character. There is evidence that 
the Egyptians were as destructive to the living and 
as savage to the dead — whose .porpses they often 
mutilated — as other peoples, although Uiodoius^ 
seeks to excuse their conduct. 

Nor were the Egyptians a naval people, although 
they possessed consideiable fleets of merchant 
ships, which navigated the Mediterranean, the 
Bed Sea, and the Nile. But the same great 
national crisis which developed a strong aimy and 
a shortlived liking for conquest developed also a 
navy. When Ahmose I. attacked the Hyksos, he 
did so by sea as well as by land. Of comse there 
were warships before liis time. Uni escoited Ins 
flotOla of merchantmen from Elephantine down 
the Nile to Memphis ; Kheti li. of the IXth 
dynasty had ships ; and Sesostris iii. re-made a 
canal in the First Cataract through wdiicli liis war- 
ships could pass. By the time of the XVIlIth 
dynasty a real navy had developed, and was em- 
ployed in connexion with the campaigns in Syria. 
Although Bameses il. had a considerable fleet, 
the fiist king to recognize the true importance of 
the navy was Bameses III., who established a fleet 
in the Mediterranean and another in the Bed Sea. 
The naval battles of this king are splendidly 
pictured at Medinet Habu. With the exception 
of the battle wdth the Hyksos, ^ the battles of 
Bameses ill. are the only real naval conflicts 
known to Egyptian history. The navy, like the 
army, soon deteriorated, and never more played 
any 'important part in Egypt, not even in the time 
of Cleopatra, who is credited by Orosius ® with a 
fleet of 170 large ships. 

Egyptian religion never condemned war. The 
most ancient of Egyptian wars were among the 
gods themselves or between gods and men ; and 
so Egyptian kings in making war claimed divine 
example. The Egyptians named all wai^ revolt, 
because they were presumed to be against the 
Egyptian gods. The dutj^ of the king was to 
avenge the gods of impiety, the word for * impiety ’ 
{aaditiw) being the same as for ^ enemy. In 
short, all war was moral, ideal, supernatural, and 
sanctioned by divine precedent. 

In earliest Egypt theie were soldiers who were 
selected from all parts of the political district, and, 
as early as Pepi I., conquered territories were com- 
pelled to contribute men in case of war. But there 
did not exist an army in the modern sense of the 
term. In the Middle Kingdom there were pro- 
fessional soldiers who were called * followers of 
his majesty.’ They were divided into companies 
of 100 men, and tuey garrisoned the palace and 
the strongholds of the royal house from Nubia to 
the Asiatic frontier. They were the nucleus of a 
standing army. In case of actual war the great 
nobles, or nomarehs, sent their quota of men, 
whom they had carefully trained, armed with bows 
and arrows. Then there were contingents supplied 
by the estates of the great temples, besides mercen- 
aries of friendly chiefs. These armies were often 
called upon to ad guard duty, as in the case of the 
army of Sesostris l., which was employed in the 
defence of labourers. With the rise of the Empire, 
and as a result of the Hyksos overlordship, a 
regular army was gradually developed. It had 
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two grand divisions, composed of experienced 
troops who had learned tactics in Syria. These 
two grand armies were divided into divisions, each 
division named after a god — Amen, Ra, Ptah, 
etc. Military schools were established and barracks 
abounded. In fact, military training began in 
childhood, when gymnastics, archery, and the use 
of the battle-axe and javelin were taught. The 
trained and disciplined troops of Egypt weie often 
the subject of artists and sculptors, and the drilling 
of recruits, racing, jumping, war-dances, and sieges 
were often depicted.^ Rameses il, lield legular 
councils of war,^ and Diodorus® pieserves a tra- 
dition that the military formed one of the tliree 
classes into which Egyptian society was divided. 
In spite of all, however, Egypt never possessed an 
army equal in discipline and equipment to those 
of Assyria. 

During the height of Egypt’s military power the 
soldier was well treated. He was allowed, free ot 
all eliarge, eight acres of land, he was free from 
forced labour when on active service, he could not 
be cast into prison for debt, and he was expected 
to provide himself with the necessaiy arms and 
everything requisite for a campaign. If he were 
brave, distinctions and othei signs of hononi were 
showered upon him. As eaily as the Vlth dynasty 
mercenaries were employed, and these were allowed 
to retain their own arms and customs. The peoples 
most commonly engaged to fight the wars ot Egypt 
were the ‘Hine-bow Barbarians’ from Nubia, the 
‘Shardana’ from Europe, the Libyans, and the 
Syrians. The last-named weie so frequently em- 
ployed that the terra harw-srj^ ‘young Syrian,’ 
became a common word for soldier. Most of the 
army of Rameses in. weie mercenaries, and after 
his reign these men were so much accustomed to 
the country that they in turn as foreigners 
conquered and dominated Egypt — such weie the 
Libyans, the Sudanese, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romams. 

In early jEg-ypb some soldiers earned a largre bow, had one or 
two ostrich feathers on their head, and a narrow band around 
the upper part of their body , otJiers earned a largfe shield and 
a apear, or a small shield, over which skin was stretched, and a 
hatUe-axe ; still others earned no shield but had a lar^e axe, a 
lance, and a sling. Duimg the Empiie regmxents of iig*ht in- 
fantry earned a Javehn, a lance, and a dag-ger, or a short 
straight sword , the heavy infantry bore spears and a curved 
sword. The cavalry were armed with the battle-axe, and most 
of them carried shields made of huii*8 hide, while bron/e 
hohnets were worn, although a more common head dress was 
a thick quilted cap, the colour of which varied with the regi- 
ment, some with fringes, others with tassels. The archers 
were the most iinpoitant soldiers in the army. They were 
divided into companies of foot* and chariot-archers. They 
wore quilted helmets with coloured tassels- The arrows were 
about 34 inches long, and were of wood or reed tipped with 
metal. They sometimes carried an axe or boomerang. 
Cavalry was not known till the Hyksos period, for it was these 
Semites who introduced the hoise into Egypt. Thenceforth 
chariots drawn by horses and cavalry became very popular. 
Sheahonk i. is reported bo have had 60,000 horsemen m his 
army which marched into Palestine. 

The weapons of the earliest Egyptians were very simple. At 
first they consisted of large stout sticks. But later the offensive 
weapons were bow, spear, javelin, shng, sivord, dagger, Itnife, 
falchion, axe, and club ; defensive arms were metal helmet or 
quilted head-piece, coat of armour, and bhield. 

The E^ptians fought best behind walls, and many foits were 
therefore built m Egypt, especially at the Second Cataract and 
on the north-eastern boundary of Egypt. Towns were fortified, 
such as Pelusium, Syene, Elephantine, Senmeh in Nubia ; and 
Thutraose i. fortified the island of Tombos at the Third Catar- 
act, In the great campaigns of the Empire materials of all 
kinds for siege, such as scaling ladders and hattering-iams, for 
transportation, such as wagons and baggage-trucks, and for 
convenience, such as chairs, tables, and elaborate tents, were 
provided. Each company had its own standard, which was 
held in admiration; and each regiment was furnished with 
musical instruments, usually trumpets and drums. 

The only Egyptian campaign conducted on any 
definite plan wae that of Rameses ll, against the 

1 See, J. G, Wilkinson, The Ancient JSgyntime. Bondon, 
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Hittites. But tlieie is evidence of the use of a 
great deal of stiategy in tlie manoeuvres of the 
soldiers of Thutrno&e III., and especially in the way 
in which Joppa was taken by Thutiyi. Armies 
were drawn up in well-ai ranged battle-array, with 
due regard to the wings, centie, and flanks. The 
many Egyptian inscriptions afford an excellent 
idea of the way in which Egyptian battles were 
fought, such as those at Megiddo, Kadesh, and the 
eaily wars in the time of ro]-)i i. A favourite 
company-formation with the Egyptian was the 
phalanx, with the heavy infantry in the centre 
and light infantry and^ archers disposed round 
them. Light-armed regiments were also loft free 
for skirmishing and for Hanking movements, such 
as those wliicli were so well carried out at Kadesli 
hy Rameses II. The Egyptian phalanx became so 
famous that Croesus used it most effectively against 
Cyrus. 

War at all times and especially under the Tlieban 
monarches was a means of procuring slaves and 
booty. The demand for tribute does not appear 
before the Asiatic conquests, although ransom 
seems to appear as early as the civil wars w inch 
preceded the Xlltli dynasty. In order to prove 
to the king the completeness of victoiy, wariiois 
were in the habit of cutting off the hands and 
sometimes the heads ^ of the vaiiquislied and 
jdacing them in heaps before him Bui the 
Egyptian was always giad wiien peace came and 
a treaty was drawn iijn The most famous treaty 
in Egyptian history, and the most detailed known 
to the ancient world, was that drawn up between 
Rameses il. and Hatbusil n. the Hittite king ^ 

2. War-gods. — Originally eveiy social group 
had its god, and every god was, in a sense, a 
war-god. When smaller groups amalgamated into 
larger cities and nomes, the gods of the constituent 
groups amalgamated into Ihe god of the most 
powerful milt in the group, just as Sekliet and 
liathor weie absorbed into Amon of Thebes, and 
to him were ascribed the characteristics of the 
absoibed gods. If the age was warlike, one of the 
attributes of such a deity would he that of war- 
god. Whenever the age and location were not 
warlike, the war attribute of the deity receded into 
the background. Thus it is that previous to the 
Hyksos period there are no prommeiit Egyptian 
war-gods. As a matter of tact, the Egyptians 
never of theiuboives developed gieat war-gods | 
those deities in their pantheon who retain their 
warlike attributes are Asiatic, and were introduced 
during the Empire. Yet the idea of war-deities 
was well known in Egypt from earliest times. Did 
not Horns battle witii Set, and did not every 
king, as son of Horns, have to fight the god’s 
enemies? The fierceness of the wars with the 
Hyksos was due to the fact that Egypt’s gods 
were at war with the hated gods of the Asiatics, 

The following deities, almost all of whom are 
foreign, are the war-deiiies known to Egyptian 
literature. Aasith is usually lepresented as a 
woman armed with shield and club, riding a horse 
into the battle-field. She is a war-goddess of 
Semitic origin in whom W. Max Muller sees the 
counterpart of Esau. A stela set up by Seti l. at 
Redesiyeh, on the road to the gold-mines of Mt. 
.Zabara, connects her with the desert. Amon-RS, 
one of the primeval deities of Egypt^ whose chief 
seat of worship was at Thebes, became very promin- 
ent as a war-^od in the XYIIItli dynasty as a 
result of the victories of that period. An-hdret, 
or Anhnr, local god of Ahydos, was god of the 
dead, but w^as also represented as a man standing 
with a spear in his raised hand. He was a warrior- 

I Lepsius, ill. 128. 
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god, and as such became identified in the Greek 
period with Ares. 'Anat, ‘queen of heaven, mis- 
tress of the gods,’ was an Asiatic goddess of war. 
She was the same as the Sumerian An, with 
Semitic feminine termination, Antu. She is re- 
presented as sitting with a spear in one hand and 
swinging a battle-axe. She is probably the same 
as the goddess i ef eried to by @ammurabi. ^ Anthyt 
was a SyiO'l-^hcenician war-goddess, represented 
with shield and speai m the right hand and chib 
in the left Hei cult was associated with N. and 
S. Syiqa, wheie cities were named after her — e,g,, 
Bath-Anth. Antaeus, probably another name of 
the same goddess, is known only in late sources. 
She was worshipped at Antaiopolis, and was repre- 
sented as a waiiior or hunter with a high feather 
on her head and clad in Homan armour. Asthyrthet 
of Apollinopolis was introduced into Egypt in the 
XVIIIth dynasty. She is the same as Astarte, a 
Syrian war-goddesb, and was depicted as a lion- 
headed human figure, driving a chariot drawn by 
four hoi&es over Jier prostiate foe ’Asit may be 
another foim of Asthyrthet. Bar, or Pa-Bar, was 
a Syro-Phoenician war-god, the Baal of the OT. 
He was introduced into Egypt m the XVIIIth 
dynasty.^ Originally he was the personification of 
the binning and destroying heat of the sun and of 
the blazing desert wind. He was worshipped in 
the neiglibouihood of Tanis, and was a favouiite 
of Hameses ll., who compared himself with Bar. 
Bast, Gady of the East,’ as well as Sekhet, was 
a personification of heat and light, and was re- 
nowned as a destroyer of the enemies of the sun- 
god and iof the deceased. Bes, of ‘ the land of 
Punt,’ was a god of complex character, but as a 
god of war and slaughter he earned two knives in 
Ilia hands. As a warrior he was represented wear- 
ing a short military tunic, and holding in his left 
hand a shield, and a short sword m his right hand. 
As a war-god he appears in the XVIIIth dynasty. 
0eru-Beliutet is a form of Horus, under which he 
waged war with Set or Typhon. His symbol is 
the Sphinx at Gizeh. Another form of Horus is 
^Jeru-Sept, the smiter of the Menti, and god of 
battle; and still another form of Horus, who 
‘ loved an hour of fighting more than a day of re- 
joicing,’ is IJeru-Thema, the piercer, and, as such, 
a god of war. MaSet is a war-goddess, whose 
symbol is the sign ‘ to follow,’ iems. Menthu was 
an ancient Egyptian war-god, whose .seat was at 
Thebes, He is represented in human form with a 
bull’s tail and head of a hawk. His head is sui- 
mounted by a sun-disk between double plumes. 
Sometimes he is depicted as a hawk-headed sphinx. 
He is represented with bow and arrows, a club, 
and a knife. He is seen on the prow of the sun- 
boat and slays tlie demon with his lance. He was 
an old local god, a personification of the destruc- 
tive heat of the sun, but in later times he became 
Mentu-Ea. He was Eameses il.’s patron war-god. 
Neith was worshipped in the Delta in pre-dynastio 
times. While she was, at an early period, a per- 
sonification of a form of the great inert primeval 
watery mass, she was later represented with bow 
and arrows, and as such was considered a war- 
goddess as well as a goddess of the chase. Nep- 
hebet and her twin-sister Uatchet were destroyers 
of the enemies of the gods. Reshpu, or Eesheph, 
had his centre of worship at 9et-Eeshep in the 
Delta, but was an imported Braan deity. In 
Egyptian texts he is called Gora of the two-fold 
strength among the company the gods.’ He 
is represented as a warrior with spear and shield 
in the left hand, and club in the right hand. As 

r Ql^ iv. 48. To the same cycle of divine heinga belong Igltar 
of Nineveh and Asfcarte, nij&kesrs of horses, who was confused 
with the warlike Sekhmet, all of whom were known and recog- 
nized as war*goddea6ea in £Jgypt. 


his Semitic name shows, he was a personification 
of the burning and desti action of file and lightning. 
Sekhmet, or Sekhet, ‘ the powerful,’ is represented 
wearing a solar disk on her head, symbolizing the 
warlike attributes of the sun. She was called 
‘ the fiiery one emitting flames against the enemies ’ 
of the god, and her duty was to scoich and con- 
sume the enemies of her fatlier. Up-Uaut, ‘the 
opener of the way,’ was oiiginally a war-god, who 
opened the way for tioops th'^oiigh the enemies’ 
land. He is sometimes repiesented m the prow 
of the boat of Ea. 

HI. Hebr:EW. — I. V\/ar. —Although the ideal 
of the great piophets of the 8th and 7th centuiies 
was peace, war was approved by the prophets of 
early Isiael. The Hebrew people were nob unwar- 
like, and with them, as with other Oriental peoples, 
war was sanctioned by the deity. From the 
cailiest bo the latest times in the liistory of Israel 
Jaliweh fought for His peojile, and they followed 
Him to battle. Before battle oiacles weie con- 
sulted to learn Jahweh’s will ; ^ prophets of Jahweh 
were appealed to for guidance;*^ and piayer was 
offeied up tD Him before the attack.^ Jahweh 
Himself called His consecrated one to battle ; ^ 
piiests of Jahweh sounded the alarm with 
trumpets and campaigns were begun with sacri- 
ficial rites.® In fact, warfare was a holy calling, 
with w’hich tabu was associated,^ for bo ‘ prepare ’ 
or to ‘sanctify’ war was to cairy out initiatory 
leligious rites.^ The camp was a holy place because 
Jahweh was tbeie,^ and there were the sacred 
ephod^® and the ark of JaMveh.^^ 

The Hebrews did nob possess an army worthy of 
the name till the time of the monarchy. Gideon’s 
band numbered 300, and the Danites had a force 
of 600. At this early peiiod warfaie consisted of 
raids and forays. All males were collected by the 
recognized leader,^- bo whom friendly tribes allied 
themselves.^® But, besides a bodyguard, Saul had 
a standing aimy of 3000 men.^® Israel’s army was 
divided into tliousands, Imndieds, fifties, and tens.^® 
As early as the time of David steps were taken to 
recruit a regular army, and it was placed under 
the command of Joab as commander-in-chief. 
Besides that, David himself had his own body- 
guard of from 400 to 600 men. Mobilization was 
announced by sound of the trumpet throughout 
the land.^^ An interesting picture of mobilization 
in Israel can be seen m Is 22®’® and in Ezk 
It is described as the drawing of the swoid from 
the sheath. Sometimes a formal declaration of 
war was made, as in the case of Amaziah of Judah 
against Jehoash of Isiael,^® Init more often spies 
were sent out, and hostilities began in spring. In 
later times regular nieicenaries were employed,^^ 
and under Heiod soldiers were trained in Koman 
fa.shion. 

Hebrew armies up to Solomon's time consisted only of 
infantry, light and heavy. Heavy arms consisted of a round 
helmet of bionze, a coat of mail, bronze greaves, a sword of 
iron, a spear, and a lance. Light arms coiupiised bow and 
arrows and a small shield. Solomon introduced cavalry and 
chariots, and had 12,000 cavalry, 1400 chariots, and 40,000 
chanot horses. The troops had ensigns, banners, and standards, 
and were furnished with tents or booths, but each soldier was 
obliged to provide his own food, though sometimes regular 
provision was made for him .22 GuaMs were placed round the 
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camps, 1 which were charigjed thiee times during the night 2 
The Hebrews inherited the forti esses of the Oanaamtes, but 
Solomon built his own, such as that at Hazor, Mej>iddo, etc 
They usually stood on hills Special battermg-rams and cata- 
pults were constructed for aiege work 3 

Hebrew forces were diawh up either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre an(il two wings. There 
was also a rearguard for protection during the 
march and to take care of stiagglers.^ Sometimes, 
instead of a general conflict between two opposing 
forces, a decision ^as left to two opposing groups 
of equal but limited number, ° or even to two 
opposing individuals There was a battle-cry to 
inspire courage,^ and the order to retreat was given 
by sound of the truqiipet. 

Strategy was not nnknown to the Hebrews : 
Joshua made a night attack after a rapid night 
march to relieve Gibeon ; ® circumvention was prac- 
tised by David ; ^ Joshua surprised the Canaanites 
at the waters of Merom ; David executed a Eank 
movement against the Philistines ; the men of 
Israel made a successful feint against the Ben- 
jamites at Gibeah and Joshua captured Ai by 
ambush.^^® 

The victor w^as hailed with song,^"^ and victory 
was celebrated with public thanksgiving;^® but 
prisoners were sold as slaves and otten treated in 
a savage mannei.^^ The spoil was divided equally 
between those in battle and those in camp;^® a 
portion was reserved for the Levites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh;^^ part was reserved for the 
king ; and sometimes armour was dedicated as a 
trophy,®^ 

The ideal in prophetic Israel was peace brought 
aboiit by Jahweh.^^ The end of hostilities was 
signified by the blowing of the war-horn, and 
ambassadors negotiated terms, 2® Treaties weie 
drawn up and signed,^® and defensive and offensive 
alliances were made.^"^ 

2 , War-god. — Pie-historic Hebrews were un- 
doubtedly polytheists, or ai any rate henotheists ; 
they recognized the existence of other gods and 
worshipped them; but, so far as we know, they 
never developed a pantheon such as we see in 
Babylonia and Egypt In historic times the 
Hebrew people tended more and more towards 
monotheism, and, although they recognized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent, B.G., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. So to 
Jahweh were ascribed all the characteiistics which 
beiong^ed to a pantheon. The deiivation of His 
name is uncertain, but as good a guess as any is 
that it is derived from the verb hmm, Ho fall,’ 
and, in the causative, Ho prostrate.’ Whether 
this be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


prove the warlike character of Jahweh. He it 
was, as a warrior, who brought His people out of 
Egypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He revealed Himself to Joshua as the 
captain of His hosts ; His angels led the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak, and gave i)avid victories over 
Aram and the peoples round about. It is true 
that He was considered a mountain-god, being 
associated with Smai-Horeb, and, as such, a storm- 
god, controlling and regulating the weather ; He 
was of the land, and theiefore a vegetation- 
god ; He was perhaps a lion-god,^ and an ox-god ; ^ 
and He Avas god of heaven and of earth ; but He 
Avas pre-eminently ‘ a man of Avar,’® Avhose peoples’ 
victories were His H'lgliteous acts,’^ Avhose ex- 
ploits Avere recorded in the ‘Book of the Wars 
of JaliAveh,’® and Avhose favourite servant Avas 
the warrior David, a man after Jahweh’s own 
heart;® Israel’s battle-cry Avas Hhe sAVord of 
Jahweh and of Gideon’;'^ and Meroz Avas cursed 
because it did not come to battle, ‘ to the help of 
Jahweh.’® 

The title ^ JaliAveh Sebaoth,’ whatever its original 
meaning, designates* Jaliw eh as god of battles.® 
The term Sehaoth may have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualities were 
ascribed to the stars not only by the HebreAvs,^® 
but also by the Babylonians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people, But it certainly 
had reference to the title of JaliAveh as leader of 
the armies of His people Israel. The term as used 
in the OT regularly denotes armies of men, and it 
formed the title of Jahweh as Avar-god. A similar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called Marduh §co ummani^ ‘Maiduk of 
hosts,’ and Tispak was a war-god. 

JaliAveb’s emblem, as war-god, Avas an ark. 
Elev^en of the occurrences of Jahweh Sebaotli in 
the books of Samuel are connected with the aik. 
It was the symbol of the presence of Jahweh, and 
Avas perhaps a throne upon which Jahweh sat,^^ 
when He was carried into Avar, just as the Baby- 
lonians carried their gods on thrones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so closely associated Avith 
Jahweh, as war-god, that it was iden tiffed Avith 
Him,^® and was greeted as if it Avere Jahweh 
Himself.^® 

Literature. — W ith the exception of T. G. Pinches, ‘The 
Babylonian Gods of War ami their Legends/ PSBA xxviii, 
[1006] 203-218, 270-283, a discussion of Ninib, there is no 
separate article, monograph, or book on this subject. Besides 
E. A. W Budge, The Gods of the Egyptiam, 2 vols., London 
and Chicago, 1904, and literature referred to in this article, the 
author has made full use of the original inscriptions. In the 
case of the Hebrews, the standard Dictionaries of the Bible 
have been consulted, besides Nowack and Ben^inger. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS. 


Primitive and Savage {E. 0. James), p. 704. 
Babylonian (S, A. B. Mekcee), p. 70S. 
Egyptian (S, A. B. Mebcee), p. 710. 


Greek and Roman (1. A. Gaednee), p. 712. 
Hebrew and Jewish (M. Gastee), p. 713, 
Indian (W, Ceooke), p. 716. 


WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage). — Since Avater is a first need of man in a 
primitive state of culture, it is little Avonder that 
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it IS regarded as possessed of mana (q.if,), and that, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
reiigious cult. 

I. Water in seasonal rites. — J. G. Erazer is un- 
doubtedly correct when he says : 


^ ‘ At a remote period similar modes thought, based on 
similar needs, led men independently in many distant lands, 
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from the North Sea to the Euphrates, to celehiate the summer 
solstice with iites which, while they differed m some things, 
yet agreed closely in others , that in historical times a wave of 
Ouental influence, stalling perhaps from Babylonia, carried 
the Tammuz or Adonis form of the (midsummer) festiv al west- 
ward till It met wuth native forms of a similar festival ; and that 
under pressuie of the Roman civilization these different yet 
kindled festivals fused with each othei and cijstallized into a 
variety of shapes, which subsisted moie or less separately aide 
by side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass muster 
as Christian ’ i 

In Mesopotamia the year is divided into two 
seasons — the rainy and the dry. The welfare of 
the country depends upon the abundant rains 
winch continue uiunteiruptedly foi several months 
In tlie earliest period to which the history of the 
Euphrates valley can be tiaced, a system of canals 
existed, seivino: the purpose both of irrigation and 
of avoiding disastious Hoods. It is not surprising, 
theiefore, that the early Babylonians legarded 
water as possessed of mana^ and in later times 
that it became for them the abode of spirits and 
gods. Simiiaily, comnieice, following in the wake 
of agriculture, would lend an additional importance 
to water as a means of transportation, which again 
would find expiession m a cult of water-spirits. 
As notions of departmental deities arose, these 
spiiils would assume the r61e of gods ruling ovei 
the various functions formerly controlled by lesser 
spirits.^ 

Now, we know that Tammuz was an ancient 
personification of the sun of the springtime, his 
name consisting of a Sumerian phrase DumU'Zi^ 
‘true (or faithful) son of the deep,’® and that he 
was the first lover of Ishtar, the great mother- 
goddess. He became her consort, was slain by the 
goddess, and descended into the under woild, 
whither Ishtar went in quest of him. Tlie promise 
made to her by Gilgamesh to present him with 
a chariot of lapis-lazuli, and to shelter him in 
a palace of plenty, unmistakably points to the 
triumph of the sun when vegetation is at its 
height. Tamrnuz and Ishtar, like Gilgamesh and 
Ishtar, thus represent the combination of the two 
piinciples which bring about life, and upon their 
separation follow death and decay. It appears 
from the fragmentary documentary evidence that 
the early Babylonians supposed that every year 
the godiless went to ‘the land of No-return,’* and 
that during her absence man and beast alike could 
not discharge their sexual functions, so intimately 
was Ishtar associated witli fertiiitjr. If Tamrnuz 
was a personification of the springtime sun, and if 
his return from the iindei world bore a direct 
relationship to the revivification of nature, he must 
have been intimately connected with fertility. 
But the close relation that existed between vege- 
tation and the water supply in the Euphrates 
valley would inevitably lead to his awssociation 
with a water cult, and to his rites being performed 
about midsummer.*^ 

At the festival of Tamrnuz in Babylon the image 
of the god was washed with pure water, just as 
in the summer festival the image of Adonis was 
thrown into the sea at Alexandria, and in Greece 
‘ the gardens of Adonis ’ were similarly treated, 
to secure a due supply of fertilizing rain,® But 
originally it must have been the 'inana in the 
water, and not the deity, that was regarded as the 
means by which the desert in the springtime was 
suddenly made to blossom as the rose, ft was not 
that primeval man was so overawed^by the miracle 

1 pt. iv., Adonis^ Attis, OsiHs, Lojidon, 1914, i. 260. 
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ot spring, the radiance of the flowers, and the 
singing of the biuls ; it was not that his heait 
went out in giatitude to the High God who was 
tlie giver of all good things. Bather it was his 
will to live that he uttered and lepiesented in his 
elaborate spring and summei ceieinonies — the iiro- 
motion of life and fertility m plants, animals, and 
man. Since watei is one of the essential tactoi s in 
the preservation of life and Hie growth of the 
Clops, it naturally plays a conspicuous part in 
ram- making cerenioines and other seasonal iites 
among primitive people. 

2 . Water as a rain-charm.— Water is widely 
used in eeiemomes foi bunging lain. 

In Australia, amon^ the Arunta, a group of people have 
water foi their totem, and the men of the totem are assembled 
from time to time by their alatunjct, or leader (a celebrated 
raui-maker residing m the Ram Country), to make lain.i in 
the rites that ensue water does not play a pait, the ceremonies, 
according to Frazer, representing a rising storm Among the 
Kaitish tribe of Central Australia, on the other hand, lam is 
made by the head man of the water totoni poui mg watei ovei 
stones out of which the rainbow was supposed to have arisen, 
and over himself, ^ just as m Russia a man called the ‘ lain- 
maker’ sprinkled water from a vessel on all aides bo produce 
raiii.'i The Torajas of Central Celebes pour water over the 
giave of a famous chief to procure rain. After that they hang 
a bamboo full of water over the grave, a small hole having been 
pierced m the lower end of the bamboo, so that the water drips 
from It continually. The bamboo is kept refilled with water 
until ram drenches the ground. Conversely, if diy weather is 
desired, the rain-docbor (sando) assiduously avoids touching 
water during the performance of his functions He does not 
bathe or wash himself, he drinks nothing bub palm-oil, and, when 
crossing a stream, he is careful not bo step in the water. 
Should ram afberwaids be wanted, he has only to pour water 
on hi3 fire, and immediately the ram will descend in sheets 
In India the Brahman ram-maker had to bring himself into 
union with water by touching it three times a day as well as on 
various special occasions, to make himself, as it were, an ally 
of the water-powers, and to guai d himself against then hostility.^ 
The Ba-thonga, a Bantu tribe m S Africa, think that droughts 
are the result of the concealment of miscarriages by w’omen 
To procure ram they bury a pot in the ground and cause it to 
be filled wuth water by girls who have not attained the age of 
puberty, till it overflows into four channels which run in the 
direction of the cardinal points of the compass The women 
then hold a rain-dance, and pour water on the graves of 
prematurely born infants and of twins to ‘ exiinguhsh ’ (tunula) 
them, thereby removung the cause of the drought.? 

In S.E. Europe, at th"e present day, ram is made by pouring 
a pail of water over a boy or giil clothed from head to foot in 
grass, flowers, or corn 8 H. S. Moore records a similar practice 
at Poona (India). When ram is needed, the boys diess up one 
of their number In nothing bub leaves and call him ‘ king of the 
ram ' (mnej rcya). They then visit all the houses m the village, 
the householder sprinkles the ram-lang with water, and makes 
offerings of food to the party 9 In Rumania a cla\ figure is 
substituted for a living person m the rain making iites. The 
image, -which represents Drought, is placed m a coffin and 
earned bv children m a funeral procession, with a burning 
candle before it. Finally” the coffin and candle are tin own 
into a stream or well in France images of saints until i ecently 
were dii>ped in water to procure ram, just as the Shaiis drench 
statues of Buddha with water when the rice is perishing from 
drought 11 In Arcadia, in the cla.ssical period, the priest of Zeus 
dipped an oak bianch into a certain spring on Mount Lyeasus 
in times of drought, to cause the water to send up a misty 
cloud, from which ram would soon fall. is The Athenians sacri- 
ficed boiled, nob roast, meat to the season because they 
imagined that the water in the pot would be transmitted to the 
gods, and return to them as ram.u^ 

That the use of v'atei* as a rain«cliarm was 
directly connected with fertility is shown in the 
custom of clothing tlie person (or image), apparently 
the personification of vegetation, in leaves, corn, 
vines, etc., before water is poured on him. In 
support of this view may be quoted the European 
spring celebrations of Bt. Georg e*s DayA^ it is 

1 Spencer-Gillena p i89 ff. ; cf. art. Rain. 

2 GB^ pt. i., The Magio Art, London, 1911. i. 261. 
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difficult to avoid tlie coiiclu&ion that origiually 
ilie«e ntes were performed to promofce vegetation, 
and seeme an abundant food supply, just as, until 
quite recently, watei was thrown on tlje last corn 
cut at harvest in this country to piocuie ram toi 
next year’s ciops. 

3. Water in purification ceremonies.— Just as 
water naturally suggests to the primitive mind the 
process of fertilization, so it appears to the savage 
as the normal means of wasiiing away material 
or spiritual pollution. As this subject has been 
treated separately,^ we shall here confine our 
attention to the ceremonial use of water, the 
universal cleanser, in ritual purification. 

After cbildbiiUi and menstruation, and in fact 
after sickness generally, the contagion is removed 
by a bath, while tlie contagion of death and the 
sins of the penitent are often got rid of in the 
same way. It is a common belief that the effect 
of contact with a sacred object must be removed 
by washing before a man may freely mix with Ins 
fellows. 

Thus the hig-h-priest was required by the Jewish Law to wash 
himself and put off the garments which he had worn m the 
holy place before coming forth from the sanctuaiy after offering 
his burnt offering (Lv Likewise Greek ritual decreed 

that, after offering an expiatoiy sacrifice, the offerer must wash 
his body and his clothes in a river or spring before he enteied a 
city or his own house 2 In hire manner, among the Jews the 
contact with the book of the Law or a phylactery * defiled the 
hands,’ and called for an ablution.'^ Among the Matabele of 
S. Afiica, before the people ate of the new fruits they went 
down to the river to wasb/^ and before changing from one food 
to another the Eskimos must wash themselves, c as a kind of 
‘rite de passage.’ 

(а) Childbirth. — Birth, the attainment oi puberty, 
marriage, death aie great per&onal events associ- 
ated with the mysteries of life, and at these times 
the individual is especially exposed to mystic and 
dangerous sacred forces. A pregnant woman is, 
in consequence of her condition, a dangerous 
person and one to be avoided until all traces of 
her ^ sacredness’ have been removed. Similarly, 
a newly-born infant is in fullest contact with the 
sacred world, and, therefore, he is subject to 
attacks from malignant influences, from which he 
must be guarded by rites. Like his parents, he is 
unclean, and, in consequence, some form of 1 egenera- 
tion is necessary to remove this original taint. 

The mother and child among the Koragars of West India are 
ceremonially unclean for five days, when both are restored to 
purity by a tepid bath.6 The Hottentots considered a mother 
and child unclean till they had. been washed and their bodies 
smeared with other pmifying agents, Lustrations with water 
are common in W. Africa, The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula 
require their women to bathe after childbirth, and among the 
indigenes of India the custom also prevails.'? The Aztec mid- 
wife washed the infant with the prayer, ‘ May this water purify 
and whiten thy heart : may it wash away all that is evil ’’S 
The lustration speedily took definite form in the Mediterranean 
religions, and passed from the idea of washing away of defile- 
ment and sin to that of spiritual new birth. In the Isis rites 
the haiitism with water was thought to raise the mortal to the 
divinity, although xt is not clear that there was any ceremonial 
purification of the neu-born infant with water in Greece. It 
appears that the rite called a/Aijl>tSpop,ia, in which the infant was 
carried round the domestic hearth, took the place of a baptism 
by water 9 

(б) Initiation and marriage, — Water is some- 
times substituted for other p'uriflcatory rites (such 
as tatniug, settin<^ the novice on a smoking ffie, 
scourging, etc.) in initiation ceremonies.^® 

(0) The shedding of blood.— To the primitive 
mind nothing is more uncanny than blood. Life 

1 See art, PujimoATioir (Introductory and PrimitiveX 

2 Porphyry, de Ahst ii. 44. 
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and death are the great primeval mysteries, and 
all the substances that are associated with tlie 
inner pimoiple of either partake of thissaciedness. 
Lor the savage what is sacied is also dangerous 
and a source of contagious impurity. Tlieiefore, 
when a man lias shed blood, he is tabii until the 
‘ miasma ’ has been removed by ijurificaiion ntes. 

In New Guinea warriors are secluded for about a week after 
their iciurn from battle, during’ which tune they may not come 
m contact with their wives, and they may not touch food with 
their hands On the fifth day of his seclusion a man who has 
taken life walks solemnly down to the nearest water, aftei 
having- been smeared with the spleen and liver of a kangaroo, 
and, standing- straddle-legs in it, washes himself 1 Among the 
Baaubos warriors go straight from battle to a stream, where 
I they pui if> themselves and their implements of war by washing 
: away the tabu m the water, and putting themselves out of 
reach of the revenge of the slain. 2 Similar ntes are perfoimed 
by the Akikuyu, m which the final ablutions consist in cleansing 
■vsuth water 3 In the Pelew Islands the young vvairiors, on then 
return fiom their first fight, are shut up for three dajs, and 
then, after smearing their bodies with charmed leaves and 
betel, bathe togethei as near as possible to the spot where the 
killing took place. 4 When a Pima Indian killed an enemy, he 
1 was tabu for sixteen days, and retired to the groves along the 
i liver bottom, 01 wandeied about the ad30ming hills During 
this period he was forbidden to touch his head or his face, and 
‘ before he might go to his home he had to bathe in the river, no 
niattei how cold the temperature.® 

(d) Death.— CoiitsLct with death and the sjiirit- 
world is a strong souicc of impuiity in primitive 
society and, theiefore, is the cause of fcahiis and 
puiificafcion rites. Bathing and fumigation are 
the most usual methods of pniification. See art. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory), 
vol. iv. p. 434, § XIV. 

(a) Disease.— WBitev is frequently regarded by 
primitive people as having the power to wash away 
sickness, especially if the disease is in the nature 
of skin eruxition. The miiacnlous cure of Naaman 
(2 K 5^®) reflects an ancient Semitic belief in the 
efficacy of water as a cuie of leprosy. Of all 
inanimate things that which has the most maiked 
supernatural virtues among the Semites is running 
{or, as the Hebrews said, ‘living’) water (cf. Nu 
Ezk 47®' It is, therefore, not surprising 
that certain wells and rivers were credited with 
the power of healing 

In Babylonia a sick person was sprinkled with water while 
the priest pronounced ceitain sacred formulas, having the 
powder of ‘cleansing’ a patient fiom sickness. The water was 
specially sanctified for this purpose, and drawn from such 
sacred streams as the Tigris and Euphrates. One or more 
springs, and a bit rimqi, or ‘bath-house,’ w’ere attached to 
everj? large temple, where purification rites were performed. 
Details of the rites varied m different cities, and there are 
indications that, even m later times, they were performed on 
the banks of running streams — perhaps a survival of the period 
when the incantation ritual did not form part of the official 
cult.® To this day a ‘bath-house’ is sometimes attached to 
synagogues, whither women resort monthly to cleanse them- 
selves-- a reminiscence, perhaps, of the old Semitic purification 
ritual, now restricted to women.? 

The importance of water as a means of healing 
must have been gveatiy reinforced by the growth 
of Baal-worship, in which the deity as the giver 
of life was specially connected with life-giving 
waters. The indignation of Naaman when he 
was told to wash in Jordan, and his confidence 
that the rivers of Damascus were better than all 
the waters of Israel, probably arose from the idea 
that the Jordan was a sacred healing stream of 
the Hebrews, just as Abana and Fharpar were the 
sacred rivers of the Syiiams, and not from any 
astonishment at being asked to perform a purifica- 
tion rite with which he must have been well ac- 
quainted. In the time of Antoninus Martyr® 
patients frequently bathed <k*.emomally by night 

1 JAI xxviU. [1899] 213 f. ' ^ 

s E. Oasafis, 0^Mt<utos, Eng tr., Loudon, 1861, p. 268. 

'•i JAI xxxiv. [ 1904 ] 264 

4 J. Kubary, Die sociakn Mnnektungen der Pelmer, Beriin, 
1885, pp. 126 fl., 130. 

6 26 MBMW [1904-06], p. 204 f. 

M. Jasirow, Aspects of Religlms Relief mid PracHoe in 
Bahpltmia and Assyna, New York and London, 3911, p. .312 f. 

7 t/E vili. 688, 
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m the thermal waters of Gadaia, and in the 
Middle Ages it was still believed that he who 
bathed in the spiingtime m the source of the 
EiiphiaieB would bo lice from sickness for the 
whole yeai ^ 

In Euiope watei figures consjiu iioiisly in folk- 
lore as a means ol pi eventing and ciiixng disease. 

Thus at Vitiolles m th<‘ south of Fiance, during tiie Mid- 
KTimiuer ritesj, the young people bathed in a pond m Older 
that they might not suffer from fevei duiing the year, and at 
Saintes-Manes thej watered the horses to piotect them from 
the itch.2 Similarly, in Sweden, certain holy springM aie 
supposed to be endowed with wondeiful medicinal virtues on 
St. John’s Fve, and many sick people resort to them for the 
healing of their infirmities ■> At Stoole, near Downpatrick, in 
li eland, on Midsummer Eve thiee wells, to which e\traordinaiy 
virtues are attributed, are ‘ tlnonged by crowds of halt, manned 
and blind, piessmg* to wash away their infirmities with water 
consecrated by their patron saint, and so powerful is its efficacy 
on then minds, that many of those who go to be healed, and 
who are not totally blind, or altogether crippled, really believe 
for a time that they are by means of its miraculous virtues 
perfectly lestoied.’^ At Marsala m Sicily the sick resort to a 
spring m a subterranean grotto, called the Giotto of the Sib>l, 
to be cuied of their diseases by bathing in the water, ^ just as 
on the same day the people of Copenhagen used to go on a 
pilgrimage to a ncighboiumg spring to heal and strengthen 
thenibclves in the water ^ The famous grotto at Lourdes, 
which has been the reputed source of so maiij miracles since 
the alleged appearance of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette 
Soubiroiis on 11th Feb. 1858, belongs, peihaps, to a different 
category, since the existence of the spring ivas unknown to the 
inhabitants jirior to the apiiaritions.^ 

4. Water as a means of divination. — The use of 
water in divination has been common both in 
ancient and in modern times among people in a 
primitive state of culture. 

Thus the Tahiti seek to discover the identity of a thief by 
digging a hole in the floor of the house m winch the robbery 
occuiieil, and filling it with water; a priest then invokes the 
aid of his god to conduct the spirit of the thief to the water, 
80 that hia image may be reflected in it and perceived by the 
diviner. 8 la S.E New Guinea a criminal’s face is thought to 
be seen in a pool of water into which coco-nut oil has been 
squeezed 9 The Malays discover a thief by two people holding 
a bowl of water between their fingers and presenting to it in 
writing the names of the suspected persons ; at that of the 
guilty man it twists around and falls to the gtound.19 Among 
the Bahima of Central Africa a niedicine-man puts herbs and 
coffee-iierriea into a pot ot water and ascertains the wishes of 
the gods according to the direction in which the berries lie n 
The Eskimos determine the fate of a man who has not returned 
from a voyage by causing a wizard to gaze into a tub of water 
In Gieece the favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
gods was declared by casting offerings into holy wells. If tbo 
gift was accepted, it sank ; if it was unacceptable, it was cast 
forth 1*^ At Delphi, to the east of Apollo’s temple, theie was a 1 
sacred spring which proceeded from a nariow gorge shut in by 
rocky walls, the waters of which -were supposed to be oracular. 
The priestess of Apollo theiefore drank of the sacred spring and 
chewed the sacied laurel before she prophesied.l^ 

In Babylonia as early as the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash(c. 2800 b c.), there is evidence of di\ mation by oil, and 
from the texts of a Uter period (e. 2000 B.c.) it appeais that the 
method adopted consisted m poiuing oil on the surface of water 
in a bowl, and determining future events by the behaviour of 
the bubbles when the water was struck.is In one of the texts 
the method is traced back to the legendary founder of the hCt) fi 
priesthood,h> Two of the texts, dating from the Hammurabi 
period, describe the signs to be observed m the minglmg ot oil 
and water, together w'lth the interpretation thereof On the 
early monuments there is also an interesting allusion to the use 
of this method of divination by a ruler of the Qassite period (<5. 
1700 B.o.), before undertaking an expedition to a distant land 

1 W. R.~Smitb, p. m 

2 GB^i pt, vii., Balder the Beautiful^ i. 194. 

2 L. Lloyd, Pmuant Hfe in Sweden^ London, 1870, p 201. 

^ Quoted from Blhemian Magazuie, July 1817, by Frazer, 
BBS pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, h 206 f. 

5 pt. V., Adonis, i. 247. 
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7 Of. art. Lourdks. 

8 W, Ellis, Polgn, Besearches, London, 1880, ii. 240. 

9 H, Kewton, 1% Far Few Guinea, London, 1914, p, 891 
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19 H. SSimmern, MtualfdjHn far don Wahrsager, Beselmbrer 
Sdnger, in JMtrdpe, Leipzig', 1896-1901, ii. S2ff, 

17 Cun. Texts, iii. pL 2-5, 


to Viiing back the hiatues of Marduk and his consoit, whuli had 
been earned off by an cnemy.l In ancient Enipi diMuation 
did not 3 )lay so con&pn^uoiis a part as m liabvioma and in the 
Hellenic woild The Eiiiptian texts do not mention b>dio- 
manc\, althouj*h wo know fiom the classics that Amibi') was 
invoked by a \ .iso full of IkjukI or a flame - In the story ol the 
homeward 30111 nev of Joseph’s bvetVucn (On 441-15) from Eg\pt 
to Palestine mention is made of a divining cup (vv 5 ic)^ the 
purpose ot which would seem to have been that of detecting a 
thief ‘ Know j-e nob that such a man aa I can indeed divine C 
There is good leason to believe, howevei, that the episode con- 
nected with Jo&ejih belongs to the Iljkflos peiiod,tand that the 
custom of divination by walei was intidclmed into the valley ot 
the Nile tiom the east by the invading ‘ shepheid kings ’ 

In modern times among the Slavs at Ceklinj, in Crnagora, 
maidens gaze into a well at dajbieak on St George’s Day, till 
then eyes fill with tears and tliey think they see the image of 
their future husbands i effected in the water In the Ilig hlands 
of Scotland apples and a si s.pence were put m a tub ot water 
at Hallow'e’on for oiacuUv puiposes. The poison who could 
extiact either of these ai tides from the water with his mouth 
without using Ills teeth was regaided as likely to be very luck> 
Similaily bhiee plates were placed on the hearth, one filled 
wnth clean water, another with duty wafcei, and the third 
empty A blindfold youth then knelt m front of tiie hearth 
and groped about till he put his finger in one of them, ‘ If he 
lighted on the plate with the clean watei, he would wed a 
maid ; if on the plate with the dirj y water, he would marry a 
widow ; and if on the empty plate, he would lemain a bachelor 
For a gni the answer of the oracle was analogous . . But to 
make suie, the operation had to be repeated thrice, the position 
ot the plates being changed each time. If the enquirer imt his 
or her finger into the same plate thrice or even twice, it was 
quite conclusive * 5 

An oracle may very readily pass into an ordeal, 
where the person accused of a crime is tested by 
being subjected to a process which would normally 
piove fatal, or at least injurions to him. People 
accused of witchciaft and other offences are 
frequently tested by being compelled to drink 
water into wliich a poisonous substance has been 
placed. If the stomacii rejects the di aught, the 
accused is declared innocent and leleased; if, on 
the other hand, it is retained or evacuated by 
purging, he is pronounced guilty.*^ 

5, Water-spirits and water-gods.— To say with 
Tyloi that a ‘belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings ^ constitutes the ‘ minimum definition of 
religion ’ is to forget that the outlook of primitive 
man is towards the sacred and mysterious rather 
than in the direction of the spiritual. Psychologic- 
ally the religious sense manifests itself on the 
emotional side before the mind is capable of form- 
ing definite notions like spirits or gods. Primitive 
man sees around him certain phenomena which 
puzzle him, and, long before he has evolved a ‘ belief 
m spiritual beings,’ he has come to explain mysteri- 
ous objects in terms of the supernatural. Now, 
water is most certainly calculated to arouse in 
the primeval consciousness the animatistic attitude 
of mind dictated by awe of the mysterious. Upon 
it man depends for his very existence, through 
its agency he sees the desert made to blossom 
as the rose, and in it he beholds the manifesta- 
tion of life and movement, and even the power 
of death and destruction. He regards it there- 
fore as possessed of mana, and, in consequence, 
sacred. Hut thei e is always a tendency to personify 
the sacred. The mysterious roil of thunder be- 
comes associated witli the voice of the tribal All- 
Pathor, and the magic downfall of rain is explained 
as the work of spirits or gods. So with water. 
Originally the Trojans regarded their sacred river, 
Skamandros, as containing nma, and by way of 
oblations cast live bulls and horses into its depths. 
In later times, when they had reached an animistic 
or theistic stage, Homer speaks of altars or shrines 
being erected on the river-bank, on which a bull 
was sacrificed, the belief being that the spirit in 

1 H. 0. Ravr’liiason, WAI r. pL coL il 8. 
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the water, or the god of the stream, was capable 
of departing from his element to consume tiie 
essence of the offerings m the holy place on llie 
shore.^ We do not suggest, in quoting this 
example, that a stratigraphical evolution took 
place in eaily times. On the contrary, we regard 
the assumption of strata in the evolutron of 
religion as the fundamental error in the universal- 
istic form of the comparative method as adopted 
by Frazer ^ The *cottception of the sacred river 
is undoubtedly psychologically a more rudimentary 
notion than the more complex animistic and theistic 
beliefs. But it can hardly be said that there was 
a pre>animistic era in the history of religion, 
when animism Avas not and nevertheless religion 
of a kind existed.^ Some sort of animism may 
have been a piimary condition of the most primi* 
tive religion of manldnd, but it Avould seem that 
the vaguer and more comprehensive aniniatistic 
conception surrounded such objects as water from 
the beginning. 

Among people in a more developed state of 
culture water-spirits and water-gods are of frequent 
occurience. Stones of the Perseus and Andromeda 
type have been found from Japan and Annam to 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and, although the de- 
tails vary with the locality, the central feature 
is always connected with the sacrifice of a human 
victim (generally a virgin) to a water-demon. It 
is, therefore, highly probable that these legends 
reflect a real custom of sacrificing girls to be the 
wives of water-spirits, since Ave knoAv that girls 
ai© frequently married to river-gods, etc., m 
primitive society.^ The custom may have arisen 
from the belief that water-spirits are the bestoAvers 
of life and fertility, whose kindly gifts of rain 
from above and springs fiom below produce 
pasture for the cattle and fruits for the service of 
man. In Syria the life-giving operation of Baal 
was connected with springs, streams, and under- 
ground Avater, and therefore the Baalim had theii 
seats on the banks of rivers and by deep Avater- 
courses, in spots of natural fertility. ® As authors 
of fertility in general, it is in accordance Avith the 
Avorking of the primitive mind that these water- 
spirits should come to be regarded as the bestowers 
of offspring. Accordingly Ave find that barren 
women frequently betake themselves to a stream 
knoAvn to be inhabited by a Avater-spirit, and bathe 
in the Avaters.® Down to classical times girls 
bathed in the Skamandros before their marriage, 
praying as they did .so, *Skamander, take my 
virginity. 

Sometimes, hoAvever, human beings are cast 
into water simply as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the inuAvelling spirit. The 
frequency with which maritime people are reminded 
of the dangers of the sea avouUI naturally lead to a 
belief that water-spirits are dangerous and malig- 
nant beings cajiable of assuming monstrous forms. 

flius the Wan among a of Central Anstralm perform elaborate 
ceremonies to coerce a gigantic but purely mjthieal water- 
snake who IS said to ha\e destroyed a number of people.8 The 
Tarahmnares place their houbes at a distance from t^ie water, 
and never sleep near it when on a journey lest they should be 
molested by the indwelling spirit. Whenever they make weirs 
to catch fish, they are careful to offer fish to the water-serpent 
of the river,® To ensure a good catch of fish the fishermen of 
Eflat throw a human victim into the water at the mouth of the 
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iiverj and in the St George’s Day rites in England the Green 
Georue vias thiown into the watei to secure the favour of the 
watei -bpu its, as w ell as to make the meadows green in summer.2 
The idea of propitiating a malignant water-spirit is undoubtedly 
the underlying motive in the leuend of Pei sens and Andromeda, 
and m its mediaeval counterpait of St George and the Dragon. 

biTERATUiufl — Authoiities have been given in the footnotes 

E. 0. James. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Babylonian).— 
I. Water. — The Babylonians divided their universe 
into three parts — the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea — which they personified as the gods Anu, 
Enhl, and Ea respectively. Each element was 
considered divine. But more emphasis Avas placed 
upon the divinity of the sea, because the water of 
Hhe great deep’ Avas considered the element out 
of AY Inch all things were generated This ‘gieat 
deep,’ or Apsu, enciicled the earth, Avas the souice 
of all iriigation, and Avas the home of Ea,^ the 
god of Avaters. The Euphrates and the Tigris as 
children of the great deep Avere ‘the soul of the 
land’ and ‘the bestower of blessings ’ respectively. 
But there Avas a sense in which the waters were 
regarded as an agent of destruction, viz. in their 
appearance in the iorm of violent rains and floods. 
Under this aspect they AA^ere personified as Tiamat, 
the Tehom of Gn 1, an aspect Avhich is much em- 
phasized in tiie Old Testament. Theie Telifim is 
opposed to JaliAveh, and is the cause of much dread 
j to the people.® In Babylonia, however, the bene- 
j ficent aspect of water comes more to the front. It 
Avas not only one of the commonest of natural 
phenomena, appearing as rivers, streams, seas, 

I lakes, ponds, brooks, springs, fountains, Avells, 
mist, deAv, rain, hail, snoAv, ice, vapour, fog, and 
clouds, but also indispensable to men, animals, 
and vegetables- Water Avas divine and holy, and 
as such was Avorshipped as a god. It played a very 
important part in omens and oracles and all kinds 
of magic It could dispel demons, Avash aAvay 
disease, and purge from sin It acted as a divine 
power in decisions by ordeal, and in it flowed the 
blood of the gods. 

The Babylonians believed that all A\mters Avere 
peopled by living creatures, actual and mytliical, 
some of Av'hich were beneficent and others harmful. 
The anunnaki (a, ‘Avater,’ and nun, ‘strength’) 
were probably beneficent water-spirits, and the 
seven ^ utukku were demons of tire sea. Both 
spirits and demons Avere controlled by Ea, or by 
the ferryman who kept watch over the river of 
death, avIio Avas called Arad-Ea, ‘servant of Ea.’ 
Water, being thus associated Avith divine beings, 
Avas nsnally considered the sonrce of life, and at 
Eridu there Avas a sacred spring Avhich figured in 
early Babylonian mythology and incantation ritufils. 

Because of its sacred properties, Avater played 
the chief rdle in incantations. Ea, by virtue of his 
being a Avater-god, was the most prominent figure 
in the ritual of incantations, being called the 
great physician. But Marduk, in later times, 
nsurped much of his poAver, and ahA^ays acted as 
mediator betAveen the patient and Ea. The Ea- 
ritual in incantations involved washing and 
sprinkling of the body of the patient with Avater 
fiom the Euphrates or Tigris or from some bubbling 
source coming directly out of the earth. Then an 
image was made of the demon or sorcerer Avho 
controlled the victim, and it was placed in a boat. 
The image was drowned in sacred Avater, and the 
patient was relieved.^ 

2 * Water-gods.— BabylonisTAvas ahvays sorely 
dependent upo#! her streams and canals, and this 
partly accounts for her numerous Avater-gods. But 

1 H. Ooldie, Galabar md its Mission, Edinburgh and London, 
1901, p. 48. 
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more impoitant in the minds of the people were 
the waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
the Persian Gulf. Being mysterious, often bene< 
licent, fiequently destructive, never subject to 
control, they were considered from the very eailiest 
times as manifestations of divine beings They 
weie worshipped, pio])itiated, and supplicated. 
A.11 things, good and bad, came from them, and 
from them was no escape 

The source of all water was bliouglit to be 
situated at the head of the Persian Gulf, or to he 
the head of the Peisian Gulf. At a very early 
period this was personified and called Ea/ *the 
house of water.’ ^ Ea’s home was at Eridu on the 
shore of the Pei&ian Gulf. He was called iar 
‘king of the abyss,’ but more especially, perhaps, 
he was god of the sweet waters which were believed 
to be under the earth and to fill streams, canals, 
and nveis Tiamat personified the salt waters. 
Ea and his consort, Damkina, are often represented 
as dwelling in the great deep, and hence it is that 
he was often worshipped as Dagan, the fish-god. 
As a \t^ater-god, all fountains and streams were 
sacied to him. Water, being a sacred, healing, 
and fertilizing agency, became the symbol of life, 
and Ea 'was the great physician. Because of the 
universal utility of w^ater, Ea was claimed by all 
Babylonia as its champion, and, accoiding to the 
Legend of Creation, when the gods decided to 
destroy mankind, Ea interceded. He befriended 
the Babylonian Noah, Ut-napistim, advising him 
to build a vessel so as to be prepared for the 
appioaching deluge. He thus became the wise 
one, who taught men all the arts, and who even 
created mankind. Ea’s consort was sometimes 
called Dam-gai-nun-na, ‘great wife of the dee^^,’ 
her Sumerian name being Nin-ld, ‘lady of the 
earth’; but she was also called ‘queen of the 
deep.’ The god himself sometimes appeared under 
the name Nin-a-gal, ‘god of great strength.’ Ea 
is represented on a seal cylinder as sitting on his 
throne, while Damkina is leading a worshipper 
into his presence. The great fish or capricorn 
undei the seat is the sj^rahol of the god.® Some- 
times he is seen carrying a vase of water with 
fiowmg streams and fish, and standing on a capri- 
corn.'^ He is very often represented in the form of 
a fish, or of a man covered by the skin of a fish. 
In Assyiia Ea appears as ‘ king of the ocean,’ 

‘ opener of fountains,’ ‘ creator,’ and god of wisdom. 
He is described by Berosus, under the name 
Cannes, as ‘ a creature endowed with reason, with 
a body like that of a lish, with feet below like 
those of a man, with a. fish’s tail.’ When Babylon 
became prominent in the time of gammurabi, 
Marduk was classified as son of Ea, and colla- 
borated with him in incantations, being associated, 
as Ea was, with waters of life. 

Adad (Sumerian, or Ramman, was a god 
of rain and lord of subterranean waters. He was 
never associated with any particular city, nor was 
he a very early Sumerian deity. He came from 
the west-lands, where he was a solar deity. In 
Babylonia he was usually associated with the 
destructive aspect of rain when accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, although sometimes he was 
considered a yegetati on-god. IJamnmraM, in the 
epilogue to his Code, calls upon Adad to deprive 
ins enemy ‘ of the rain from heaven and the water- 
floods from the sprin^js,’ Nebuchadrezzar I. calls 
him Mdie lord of springs and rains,’® and Meli- 

^ Ihs Sumerian name was En-ki, “lord oA»he earili.' 
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yiiipak beseeches him to bestow ‘abundant 
streams.’^ Adad was symbolized by a thnndei- 
bolt, was associated with the sky-god, Anu, at 
Asm , and often appeared iindei the name Numusda. 
Although Enlii was known as a rain-god ^ and was 
supposed to have brought on the flood, he was not 
very pi eminent as a watei -deity. In like manner 
Asur, the great Assyrian war-god, was associated 
with water as a corn- and watei -deity and as a 
god of fei tihty, hut his role US'* such was not very 
important. Innini, inimanly the heavenly queen, 
was a water-goddess. She is repiesented with 
seipents and blades of grass, which in Oriental art 
are associated with water and vegetation. She 
bore the title azag-sug^ ‘ sacred libator,’ and, like 
Asnan, a grain -god dess, was described as goddess 
of the ‘holy meal water.’® Istar, the great 
mother-goddess and goddess of love, was also 
prominently associated with water. She ref cried 
to herself as ‘ daughter ot the ocean stream ’ , ** she 
was connected with the cleansing power of water ; 
she was patroness of streams and canals, without 
whom ‘no stream is opened, no stream is closed, 
which brings life,’ without whom ‘no canal is 
opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide* 
dwelling peoples to drink ’ ; ® and she is addressed 
as ‘thou that lulest over springs and mountains 
and seas.’® She is represented m art with a vase 
of water. Besides being identified with Kir-gi-iu, 
or Nm-kir-gi-lu, a rain-goddess,^ she appears as 
Nina, Ea’s daughter, who was originally a water- 
deity, and quite distinct from Istar. But from 
time to time the goddesses Istar, Nina, Innini, 
and Anunit were confused one with another. 
Nina was the goddess who rode upon the sea in 
a boat, was at one time known as Gestinanna, 
‘queen of waters,’ and was a fish-goddess. In 
fact, her name is written witli the ideogram which 
means ‘goddess of the fish-house.’ In time she 
became sister of Niiigirsu, lord of the freshets. 
She was also called Nin-en and Nm-en-na-ge, ‘lady 
of incantation.’® Nina was also identified with 
IS^ara, goddess of watei -animals, whose symbol 
was the scorpion,® and who bore the title, tiamat 
(dragon) of the primeval waters {^^^H§'ha-ra tU 
amat).^^ Ishara appeared at an earlier period as 
Ishana, ‘heavenly goddess of the fish-house,’ and 
daughter of Ea, and still earlier as Esha. Ur-Bau 
built a temple to KU-anna in Girsu. He says 
that she deluges the land with water, and it would 
thus seem that she was a storm- goddess. M arduk, 
who became the mighty god of Babylon, absorbed 
the attributes of many inferior deities. He suc- 
ceeded Nina as god oi incantation by water; he 
was made a water-god, being Ea’s son ; and Iiis 
consoit was Zer-panitum, ‘the lady of the abyss.’ 
He became all-powerful, and was called ‘ king of 
the abyss.’ A hymn says of him : ‘ Command the 
soa and the sea obeyeth’ he was addressed as 
‘ lord of the mountain stream and of water, opener 
of sources and cisterns, controller of^ streams ’ ; 
and he is represented in company with a water- 
drngon, and standing above the watery deep. His 
cult has been traced to Bridu. Habn, a patron 
deity of Borsippa and son of Marduk, was a 

1 Kmg, Babylonian Boundary^Btoms^ p. 20. 

3 QT xr. IX. 13-16. 

3 S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylmian FsalmSt Paris, 1909, 
p. 158. 64. 

4 S. Laiigdon, Tammuz and Jshtar^ Oxford, 1914, p, 138. 

B J. A. Gralg, Assyrian and Bahylontan Religious TextSf 
2 yols., Leipgip:, 1895-97, voi. i. pi. 15, 11. 16-17. 

5 Langdon, Tmnmuzand Tshtar^ p. 67. 7 QT xv, 23, 

3F. Tliiireaix-Dangin, Die sumcrUehen und akJsadisehen 

Kdnigsinseliriften (hereafter cited, as SAJS), Leipzig, 3907, 
p. 263, 

9 S, A, B. Mevaev, Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Liter 
ture, Paris, 1912, passim* 

10 QT xxvl 42. 10. n if AX iy. 26, no. 4, 1, 5 1 

13 seh L Hehn, Mymnen imd Qehete m M.ardnh {BASS v*% 

p.^26. 
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counteipart of Ea. He was theiefoie a ’water-god 
and god of vegetation. He was also a god of 
wisdom, and as sucli was associated with the 
watery deep. In later times Ins character as a 
water-god was overshadowed by that of wisdom, 
and he heeame secretary ot the gods and inspirer 
of manlcind. His symbol was the stylus woth 
which he recorded the decisions of fate. Naru 
was a watei-deit;^ hut his or her chaiacter is 
otherwise unknown. Langdon says he was ‘ prob- 
ably a male deity/ ^ although he also refeis to 
her as a river-goddess . 2 Nidaba, a gram-goddess, 
wp closely connected wnth the water-goddess 
Nina-Ishara, one of her titles being nu-maS-§6-gim- 
ni(>, which Langdon connects with numaMe^ a title 
of Nina. J. Kranss® likewise identities Lugal- 
ki-sl-a, a consort of Nina, with Lugiil-ki-sa-a, a 
consort of NUaba. Nina refers to Nidaba as her 
sister/ and is called the ‘holy reed- Nidaba’ 
and, on a seal dedicated to Narain-Sin, Nidaba 
is connected with the water-goddess Nina/ Hiu- 
akha-kuddu, also known as Hin-karrak and Gula, 
was a goddess of purification, and was connected 
with Ea and Eridu In incantation texts she is 
associated with Ea and is called ‘ the lady of in- 
ean tation. ’ In like manner Ninhabursildti, goddess 
of puie fountain- water, was queen of incautations. 
She was symbolized by a jar of holy water [eguhhiz). 
The war-god Himb preserved water attributes. 
As the first-born of Ea, lie was known as * lord of 
wells and of the sea^ and ‘opener of wells.’ He 
was therefore also a vegetation-god. According 
to a hymn to Enmesarra,^ Nmgirsu, brother of 
Nina, was connected with irrigation. It is there 
said, ‘ Great lord, without whom Ningirsu does not 
direct the water-course and canal.’ He was also 
associated with Scorpio and the scorpion of Ishara. 
The Sumerian name of Tammuz is Dumu-zi-aWm, 
‘the faithful child of the deep.’® Tammuz was 
called ‘ the real son of the deep,’ and belonged to 
the family of Ea.^ Of course he is well known as 
the Babylonian eorn-spirit, who dies and conies to 
life again every year. He •was one of Sumeria’s 
oldest gods, and, when the Sumerians moved into 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley, Tammuz became a 
god of the fertilizing waters. He was then called 
Ml girsU, ‘ lord of the flood,' and under this name 
or its equivalent, Nin-girsu, he became the local 
lord of Lagash. Belonging to the Eridn circle, he 
employed the holy water of the great basin, 
apsh in incantations, and as the youthful god 
excdUnce he rexiresented the beneficent waters 
which flooded the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in winter and which died aw^ay in 
summer. He bore the title ‘^Niba-alam, ‘image 
of Ea.’ Many hymns were sung to Tammuz as 
vegetation-god, hut in them there is frequent 
reference to his water attributes. The death of 
Tammuz was said to have been marked by the 
cessation of iibating the waters of Eridu, but 
drowning in the waters was meant to induce 
Tammuz to send refreshing floods. 
hiTmA'nmi3.™See the wovks cited in the footnotes, 

S. A. B. Mehcee. 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Egyptian). — i. 
Water. — The Egyptians believed m a piimeval 
watery mass, deep and boundless, out ot which 
had come into existence the heavens, the earth, 
and everything that is in them. The geims of 
all life, human and divine, were in the watery 
mass, which was personified and received the name 
Nu. It was eternal, and part male and part 
female. The lowest circle of the watery mass 
was described as ‘Osiris who encircles the under 
•world ’ ; but the whole watery realm Avas frequently 
id en tilled or summarized as the ocean or the Nile. 
It ivas believed that the Nile sprang irom the 
gi’eat watery abyss and divided into two livers — 
the one the Nile of Egypt, and the other that of 
which it was said, ‘ Gieat and mighty is the river 
of the sky, flowing across the heavens and through 
the Duat, the world of night and thick daikness, 
and on that river floats the boat of Ba.’ In other 
wolds, theie were two rivers which sprang out of 
tlie watery abyss— an earthly and a heavenly. 
Water was sacred to the Egyptians and possessed 
all the qualities of a divine being. In all lakes, 
rivers, fountains, wells, and streams the divine 
essence was resident. For this reason all fish ^ 
were sacred, and -were venerated from the earliest 
to the latest dynastic times. Those fish venerated 
at Latopolis and Oxyihynchus were eaten sacra- 
mentally on the ninth clay of the montli Thoth. 
Some water-animals were even given names as 
deities — e,g., the hippoxiotamus (Taurt) and the 
crocodile (Sebek). Fish weie thus considered the 
abode of the gods. 

Because of the divine character of water, it was 
considered^ foitunate to be drowned, a drowned 
person being sometiines regaidcd as a deity. 
?}siris w^as drowned, ^ ]ust as Ino of Greece anci 
Bhairwanand m India. The greatest service one 
could render a god was to be drowned, and thus 
be^ united with him. The woid for ‘diown,’ 
originally meant ‘praise.’ ^ Gods and great men 
loved to be associated with sacred water j thus the 
‘mother of Mendes’ is depicted carrying a fish 
upon her head, and Baineses 11 . was credited with 
powers as a rain -maker. To contiol divine water 
was greatly desired. Chapteis Ivii. and Iviii of 
the Book of the Dead are called ‘ The Chapter . . . 
of having the Mastery over the Water in the 
Underworld,’ and the suppliant prays: ‘Grant 
that I may have dominion over the water.’ Water 
is not only a fertilizing and destroying force, to 
which offerings are made, but also a" means of 
warding off demons. It played a great r61e in 
lustrations and incantations. 

As a deity water was worshipped. The water- 
worship of Canopus and its cult in Egypt are well 
known. There were many instances of sacrifice 
to w^ater, the victims being usually bulls, horses, 
or human beings. Even as men were sacrificed to 
the Tiber in Rome, and to the Ganges in India, 
so in Egypt human beings, especially girls, were 
sacrificed to the Nile. A favourite place for an 
altar, therefore, was on the banks of the Nile. 
But all streams and fountains, lakes and livers, 
were the abode of spirits, which had to be pro- 
pitiated/ 

Even as Egypt was the gift of the Nile, so all 
life was sustained by the Nile, and the Nile was 
the water of life ; and, as the inhabitants of Egypt 
depended upon the waters of the Nile for daily liie, 
so the departed are represented as drinking the 
water of life froni the celestial Nile, In this world ' 
sacred water was used for purification, and in pre- 

isvif*fl9?r^7 3>enkmalem/ 

I Zl xxxix. [1908] 41, pis. 1 , ii, 
sm Xlvi. [1910)lS2ff. 

f AthanasluB, in Qmt, 24 (P9 xxv, 48). 

^ GB% ph I., Tne Magm Art, Londaa, 1913, li 155 f. 
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paration for the next world it was used in an 
interesting ceremony called the 'Opening of the 
Mouth/ which consisted of sprinkling or pouiing 
water over the statue of the departed to make it 
a pure abode for the ha. This ceiemony not only 
purified and sanctified the peison represented by 
the statue, but also removed from him all possi- 
bility of decay and death in the world to come.^ 

2. Water-gods.— At a time which antedates the 
earliest recoids Egyptians had deihed the Nile and 
woi shipped it under the name Hapi ^ In the 
Pyiamid Texts his name occurs*^ as that of a well- 
established god. It was natural that such should 
be the case, for Egypt’s welfare depended moie 
upon the Nile than uj^on any other one thing. 
Because of the two great divisions of Egypt, I^api 
was worshipped with some distinctions in both 
north and south. In the north he was ^lap-Meht 
and in the south he was ^Jap-Reset. But theie 
weie not two gods, for gilpi is represented holding 
two plants, the papyrus and the lotus, or two vases 
from which the North and South Nile poured. He 
is usually depicted in the form of a man, with 
hanging breasts from which water streams, wear- 
ing the sign of water and holding lotus-flowers. 
IJclpi was at an eaily time identified with the 
primeval watery mass, personified as the god Nu, 
or, at least, he absorbed Nu’s attiibutes. Because 
of the mystery to the Egyptians of the cause of 
the Nile’s inundations, IJapi’s being was always 
shrouded in mystery. 

In a hymn to the Nile it is said of him that lie ‘cannot be 
figured in stone, he is not to be seen in the image on which 
are set the crown of the South and the North with their uraei, 
offerings cannot be made to him, he cannot be brought forth 
from his secret places, his dwelling-place is not to be found out, 
he IS not to be found in the shrines which are inscribed with 
texts, there is no habitation which is sufficiently laige for him 
to dwell in, and the heart Cof man] is unable to depict him ’ 4 

Because of his great reputation, he was called 
‘father of the gods,’ ‘creator of things which 
exist,’ ‘ vivifier,’ ‘ the lord of fishes,’ was identified 
with Osiris, Amon, and Ptah, and was considered 
greater than Ba. In later times a festival of the 
annual rise of the Nile was celebrated with great 
solemnity throughout Egypt— an event mentioned 
by Heiiodorus.^ Hekatseus ® speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Nile, and the early Church Fathers bear 
witness to his worship/ During the Nile festivals ® 
hymns were sung to Hapi in which the worshippers 
said ; 

* Offerings are made, oxen are slain to thee, great festivals 
are kept for thee, fowls are saciificed to thee, beasts of the 
field are caught for thee, pure flames are offered to thee.* 

Even the Nile’s inundations were personified 
and called Bah, and the waters of the Nile were 
sometimes deified as Anket, a goddess, usually 
represented in the form of a woman with a crown 
of feathers on her head, arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a savage origin. Originally she was 
a goddess of some island in the First Cataract, 
but she was later identified with Nephthys. She 
personified the waters of the Nile which embrace 
and fructify the fields. She is sometimes pictured 
in a boat, seated in a slixine, with a table of ofier- 
ings before her. Set, the personification of the 

1 E. A. W. Budge, TJiq Book of Opening the Mouthy 2 vote., 
London, 1909, passim. 

2 A, Erman holds that the original form of the name was 
'fyapr (Zl xliv. [1908] 114), hut A, H. (Sardmer suggests the 
possibility of hyrp or lyrp (ZA xlv. [1909] 140 1). 

3 iS g., E. Sefche, XHe altagyptischenPymmidenlextei Leipseg, 
1908, § 149. 

4 E. A. W. Budge, The Oods of the MgypUans, i. 147. Yet 
there are statues of him in the British Mugeum, in the Museum 
in Florence, in Turin, in the Cairo Mdleum, and in the Isis 
temple at Phil^e. 

5 mhiop, ix. 9. e Stephen of By25, FMG i, 277. 

7 F. Eimmermann, Me agyp. Religion nmh d&r BarsteUungi 
tier Kirohemohriftsteller und cUr dgyp. Denkmdkrt paderhorn, 
1912, F* 72. 

8 An excellent description of two Nile festivals instituted by 
Bameses lu is to be seen in Lepsius, hi. X76«, 300d, 218rf. 


forces ot water which weie sup[)osed to resist light 
and order, was symbolized by the serpent Apep, 
the great monster of the deep, whose four heads 
lepresent the four sources of the Nile, Ageb is 
mentioned in the Pyramid Texts as a god of the 
deep. Hathor, the cow-goddess and peisonifica- 
tion of the house m which Horns dwelt, was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s goddesses. She was the 
principal coiinfcerpait of Ra, and became the great 
mother-goddess. She was identified a&tionomie- 
ally with the star Sept, and wai? thereby connected 
with the lise of tlie Nile prepaiatory to its 
inundation. Being the mother ol all, she was 
easily identified with phases of tlie Nile. There 
were , -supposed to be seven Hathois, but this is not 
surprising, since her popularity as mother-goddess 
caused many secondary deities to be identified 
Avith her and gave rise to a Hathor cult in many 
localities. She is represented in many foims and 
attitudes, but none is more interesting than a 
picture in a Theban tomb which depicts her in a 
pei sea- tree giving drink to a soul m Anientet. 
Hekes, ‘ lord of the mouth of the rivers,’ is a rarely 
met god with stellar characteristics. ^ Isis, or Ast, 
was 111 pre-dynastic times a water-spirit or river- 
goddess, probably Libyan in origin. From the 
earliest to the latest times she was Egypt’s greatest 
goddess, the beneficent goddess and mother, the 
highest type of the faithful, a loving wife and 
mothei, the mother of Horns, the giver of food 
and life to the dead, ‘wife of the lord of the 
abyss,’ ‘wife of the lord of the inundation,’ and 
‘creatrix of the Nile flood.’ As the power of the 
Nile, she was called Sati and Sept, and, as the 
embracer of the land and producei of fertility by 
means of water, she was called Anket. She was 
the female counteipart of tlie primeval abys.s from 
which all life sprang, and she was so popular that 
at an early period she absorbed all characteristics 
of other goddesses. She was not only a water- 
deity, but also an earth-, corn-, and star-goddess. 
She is usually depicted as a woman with vulture 
head-dress and with a papyrus-sceptre in her hand. 
Sometimes she is crowned with a pair of horns, 
between which is a solar disk, surmounted by the 
sign for ‘seat/ the symbol of her name. With 
the horns and disk are often two plumes; and 
sometimes she wears the double crown of Egypt, 
to the back of which is attached the feather madt. 
Her symbol was the star Sept, which announced 
the inundation of the Nile, ih the Roman period 
elaborate ceremonies, related by Apuleius and 
Pausanias, were conducted in connexion with the 
use of a vessel of Nile water in the I.sis festival, 
which took place at the time of the Nile’s inunda- 
tion. Khnemu, the first member of the great 
triad, Khnemu, Satet, and Anikei, at Abu, or 
Elephantine, was originally a river- or water-god, 
as were the other membeis of the triad. He was 
often identified witii Nu and JJapi. He was one 
of the oldest of Eg;TOt’s gods, being mentioned in 
the text of Uni Me was without doubt a pre- 
dynastic god, symbolized by the flat-horned ram 
from the East. At a very early period he became 
god of the Nile and of the annual Nile flood, and 
as such bore the name Kebb. He was called 
‘ maker of heaven and earth, and Duat, the waters, 
and the mountains.’ He says of lumseif, ‘I am 
the primeval watery abyss, and I am the Nile who 
risefch at his will.’ As a water-god, he became 
almost universal in Egypt, uniting in himself the 
attributes of lia, Geb, and Osins, and with his 
four rams’ heads represented the four elements-- 
earth, air, fire, and water— and^ perha|js also the 
four sources of the Nile. He is depicfcefl ih the 
form of a ram-headed man, and, as a water-god, 
he is seen with outatretchod hands over which 

i UTv xxi. [1899] 8 ; of. Seihe, 1 462. 
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flows w^ater. He i& sometimes represented with a 
jug above his horns. His worship was especially 
common in that part of Egypt extending from 
PhilfB to Thebes. Meht-wrt, the emblem of 
the primeval female creative principle, and the 
name of the celestifil cow, was originally a female 
Xiersonification of the watery matter which formed 
the siihstance out of which the world proceeded. 
She is a pre-dynastic goddess, and is mentioned in 
the texts of Uni. Meret, depicted with an aquatic 
plant on hei head,'^ and therefore a water-goddess, 
was associated with Mut. Her name occui s in a dual 
form, Merti, and as such represented the Southern 
and Northern Nile. Mut, the great mother- 
goddess, ^who giveth birth, but was herself not 
born of any,’ was an ancient water-goddess. She 
was called ‘the watery one,’ ‘the watery flood,’ 
and as huch was called the wife of the Nile. Her 
principal temple was in Asher, a quarter of Thebes, 
wbieli probably derived its name from the sacred 
lake which existed there. Neit, one of the oldest of 
Egyptian goddesses, was the personification of a 
form of the great primeval watery mass. At a 
later period she was represented with bow and 
arrows as a goddess of war and of the chase. Nu, 
in pre-dynastic Egypt, was the personification of 
the watery mass of lieaven, whose counterpart was 
Nut. He* was called ‘ the great god whose d'well- 
ing is in the waters of the sky/ and was sometimes 
identified with Kheper, the self-created one. He 
was ordinarily represented as an obese man, like 
the Nile, with whom he was often identified. Nut 
was the personification of the female aspect of the 
great watery mass out of which all things came. 
She was the* daughter of Sim and Tefmit, the wife 
of Geb, and mother of Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and 
Set. She is usually represented as a woman with 
a vase of wmier on her head. She sometimes wears 
the horns and disk of Hathor, and holds a papyrus- 
sceptre and sign of life in her hand. She is also 
depicted as a woman standing in a sycamore- tree 
pouring out wmter from a vase. In the Boole of 
the Dead a suppliant prays, ‘Grant thou to me 
of the water and of the air which dwell in thee/ 
Her attributes were many, because, like all water- 
deities, she absoibed the characteristics of many 
minor deities, andfwas recognized and -worshipped 
in many different places in Egypt. Osiris was the 
god of tlie dead par excellence. He may have 
originally been a human being who was deified. 
When such transformation was made cannot he 
decided. But from the earliest dynastic period 
till the latest he was worshipped. He became the 
most popular, best known, and most poweiful 
EgyptiS'n deity. But what interests us is that he 
was originally a water-spirit or god of some portion 
of the waters of the Nile, and with the passage 
of time he became a great water-god, representing 
in general the creative and nuti itive powers of the 
Nile, and particularly the inundation.^ As a Nile- 
god lie naturally became a creative and generative 
power. And, just as the Nile sank and rose, so 
Osiris died and rose again, becoming thus the god 
of resurrection. Osiris was depicted in many 
forms, the most usual being that of a mummy 
with a beard and wearing the white crown and a 
menat. He was from time to time identified with 
most of the greatest gods until he attained a 
position which made him appear as the natural 
god of Egypt. As a water-deity be 'was identified 
with »»»d later with Nu, representing water 
as a life-giving element. As there were thought 
to be four sources of the Nile, so Osiris had four 
Mfth-genii, for he was the Nile personified, 
Plutarch records the belief of the Egypt of his 
' cluy when he says that Osiris was looked upon as 
not only the Nile but also the ocean. Osorkon It., 
i E, A. W, Budge, ad loe. 


as ail embodiment of Osiris, was represented with 
streams of water pom mg from his hands. ^ In the 
Nehseni papyrus of the Book of the Dead Osiris 
himself says, ‘ I flood the land with water and 
Gieat Black One is my name ’ ; and in the papyrus 
of Nu he says, ‘ I arn the god of inundation and 
Great Black One of the Lake is my name ’ ; and 
in a hymn to Osiris it is said of him, ‘Thou 
d rawest thy waters from the abyss of heaven.’ 
Ptah, sometimes considered tlie oldest of gods, was 
a co-woiker with Khnemu in creation. He was 
identUied with many other gods as Avell as with 
Nu, the primeval abyss, and with ^ixpi, and he 
was called ‘lord of fish.’ Rem was perhaps the 
peisomfication of Ha’s tears. He may have been 
the same as Remi,^ who was probably a fish-god, 
and associated with Sehek, a personification of Nu. 
Sati, oiiginally connected with the chase, was 
worshipped at the First Cataiact, where she was 
associated with Khnemu. Her name jirohably 
refers to the falling waters of the Cataract. She 
thus became a goddess of inundation, who pours 
out and spreads over the land the life-giving 
waters of the Nile. She is usually reixresented 
in human form with a high conical crown. Sebek, 
as lord of the Fayyum and deified ciocodile, was 
most probably a water-god. Selhet was a scorpion- 
deity, and one of the four goddesses who assisted 
Nu and protected the four sources of the Nile. 
Tetenen was usually identified with Ptah, and 
sometimes with Nu. Tefnut was a rain-goddess 
whose male counterpart was Shu. She was the 
personification of the moisture of the sky. They 
were both bom of the great wateiy mass. The 
cult of Tefnut does not seem to have been associated 
with any special city. 

Literature. — On this subject there e-^ist no separate articles, 
monographs, or books. Besides original texts, the literature 
used has been mentioned in the course of the article Special 
mention should be made of E. A. W. Budg-e’s great work, 
The Gods of the MgyptianSt 2 vois., London and Chicago, 1004. 

S. A. B, Merger. 

WATER, WATER -GODS {Greek and 
Roman). — i. Greek. — The account given in art. 
Nature (Greek) includes much information on 
this subject which need not be repeated here, 
especially as to the cult of river-gods, nymphs, 
and similar divinities. There ^ are, however, 
certain aspects of the subject which require some 
addition. 

The worship of rivers or of water generally as 
the origin of life was one expression of a belief 
which is also found in early speculation and 
philosophy. Thus Horner^ speaks of ^UKmvhv re, 
6eSi>v yivecTLVj Kal fiTfripa T7)6 il>v, and says ^ that Ocean 
is the origin of all things. Hesiod fits Oceanus 
and Tethys into his Theogony^ as children of 
Earth and Heaven. Ocean, according to the 
Homeric conception, was regarded as a river flowing 
round and bounding the earth ; thus it was set 
around the rim of the shield of Achilles.® it is 
personified in art as an elderly man with flowing 
locks and beard, but has little importance in 
religious cult. 

The gods of the sea may be divided into two 
classes: (1) the elemental beings who constantly 
occur in folk-lore and popular belief, and (2) 
the clearly defined and personal Olympian gods 
who rule over the sea. The former had as a rule 
little importance in the official woi'ship, though 
we liear of a public cult of the Old Man of the )Sea 
('AAios Vipm) at Byzantium, Triton, Proteus, 
Glaucus, NereuS|i ana the Nereids have many of 
the qualities attributed to sea-divinities or dsemons 

1 B. Haville, The Fe^timUSall of Osorhon IX, in the Great 
Temple of Buhmtis (BBFM xX Loudon, 1892, pL xi. 

2 E. , A. W. Budge, The JBooJs af the Dead^ London, 1898, 
olxxxviil 13. 

a XL xiv. 201. 4 fb. 246. 
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in the folk-lore of vaiious nations, such as the gift 
of soothsaying or foretelling the future, and the 
power of transforming themselves into various 
shapes Thus Pioteus, when seized by Menelaus, 
changed into various beasts, and into 'water, and 
could change into fire ; but, if bound, he could be 
compelled to inijpart his knowledge. Similarly 
Thetis, the Nereid, changed into various form's 
when seized by the mortal Peleus. In the systema- 
tized religion of Greece all these weie regarded as 
suboidinate to Poseidon as supieme god of the sea. 
In this capacity Poseidon was associated with 
Amphi trite, possibly an old goddess or impersona- 
tion of the sea, though in later mythology some- 
times regarded as one of the Neieids. She is often 
represented in art as the consoit of Poseidon, both 
in the assembly of the gods on Olympus and m her 
bridal procession, which is escoited by Tritons and 
Neieids on hipiiocamps and other sea-monsters; 
but she has no important place in official worship. 
Poseidon, on the other hand, is one of the chief 
gods of the State worship of many Greek cities, 
and was regarded as the ancestor of many leading 
families, especially among the lonians and Mm- 
yans. The tale of his contest with Athene for 
the land of Attica is familiar, and was the subject 
of the western pediment of the Paithenon. The 
Isthmian games at Corinth were celebrated in his 
honour. As god of the sea, Poseidon can arouse 
and pacify storms, and so is appealed to by sea- 
farers ; but it is noteworthy that, in the gi’eatest 
of sea-poems, the Odyssey, lie- appeals as a malig- 
nant, rather than a beneiicent, god. He has little 
or nothing to do with ships. The Argo was built 
undp the direction of Athene, and mariners often 
attribute their safety to Aphrodite Euploia or to 
the Dioscuri rather than to him. Odysseus owed 
his safety to Ino Leucothea, who was often 
appealed to by sailors. 

As sea-god Poseidon is the sender of earthquakes 
i^'EvvQG-iyam). He split the mountains to make the 
ravine of Tempe, and hurled about or submerged 
islands. Salt springs inland aie also attributed to 
him. By a symbolism which is common and easy 
to understand, waves are often compared to sea- 
horses; and either the origin of the horse or its 
training to human service is attributed to Poseidon 
Hippios. Hoises were sacrificed to him, some- 
times by being thrown into the sea. The bull also 
>vas e.specially sacred to him, and bull-taming 
exhibitions were held in his honour. In connexion 
with this we are reminded of the mixed human 
and bull form often taken by river-gods. 

We might natmaliy expect Poseidon, as the 
chief sea-god, to give victory in sea-fights ; and 
in fact Persian galleys were dedicated to him at 
the Isthmus and at Sunium after the great naval 
victory at Salamis. But other gods often received 
thank-offeiings for such victories. 

A characteristic of all water-divinities and 
dicmons, from Poseidon down, in later Greek art 
is an expression of restless and passionate yearning, 
which is attributed to them as impersonating the 
restlessness of their element and its desire to 
embrace and engulf the land and its creatures. 
Apart from representations of sea-gods, the sea 
itself is often represented in art by conventional 
wave-patterns and by dolphins, fishes, and other 
sea-creatures. 

2, Roman,~-Here also the art. Nature (Boman) 
gives most of the information required. The 
liomans were not a seafaring people, and their 
god Neptunus was not originally a sea-god, though 
he came later to be identified with the Greek 
Poseidon; but he may have been a nwmen 
associated with -water, though very little is known 
as to his primitive worship. He appears, however, 
to be a god of springs, and so associated , in 


worship with the nymphs The woiship of the 
nymphs m connexion with springs was very wide- 
smead in Italy and throughout the Uoman empire, 
though it lb not easy to distinguish how much was 
ineiely boi rowed from Greece. Their fiequent 
representations in art, like those of river-gods, 
evidently follow Greek models. The Camense, 
associated with soothsaying a,nd poetry, ajipear to 
have been spring- goddesses in origin ; and the 
nymph Egoiia, Numa’s conn^plloi, also had a 
similar chaiacter. Kivei-guds, nymphs (often 
holding shells), and similai lepiesentations of 
water-deities are veiy eoniinon m Gimco-Roman 
art, but they do not, as a rule, beai any distinct- 
ively Italian chaiacter. A more original concep- 
tion is that of the famous figure of Jupiter Pluvnis, 
the lain-god, on the Antonine Column, ^ who is 
rexiresented hoveling over the armies with out- 
spread wings, and pouring down rain in torrents 
fioni his beard and outstretched aims. Such a 
naturalistic personification is alien to Greek an- 
thropomorphism, and much more akin to mediceval 
and modern symbolism. 

Literature. — In addition to woiks quoted in artt Nature 
(Greek) and (Eoman), ai tides m Roschei on ‘Okeanos,’ 
‘Poseidon,' * Neptunus,' etc ; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mytho- 
lofjte xind lieliqioyisgeschiGhte, 2 vols., Munich, 1897-1006; 
G. Wissowa, Religion U7id Cultns dei Romei, do. 1902, Siqis, 
L. R. Farneil, Cults of the Greek Rfates, 5 vols , Oxford, 1896- 
1910, IV. 1-97. E. A. Gardner. 

WATER (Hebrew and Jewish). — The import- 
ance attached to water m J ewisli belief and practice 
is so great that it embraces almost every manifesta- 
tion of life, and can best be studied in the following 
subdivisions : (1) cosmogony, in its widest sen.se, 
(2) lustration, (3) rain. 

I. Cosmogony. —According to the record of 
the Bible, the pnmoidial element of creation was 
water. Only by the separation between the w^aters 
above and the waters below could the earth appear, 
but the -waters above the firmament weie not 
entirely separated from those that were gathering 
below, liist into a great sea and then into rivers 
and fountains of the deep. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion between the two was continu- 
ally kept up. 2 A connexion was believed to exist 
between the uppei and lower waters in the form of 
pipes which led from the heavens above to the sea 
below, and through the medium of such pipes the 
w'aters that had come down from above, and which 
slowly gathered into the sea, were sucked up into 
the heavens, thence to descend again upon earth.^ 

The primeval sea surrounds the earth like a snake ; so ifc is 
seen by Alexander the Gieat in Ins attempted ascent to heaven.^ 
This view 18 found often repeated in Rabbinical writings. The 
sea stands under the rule of a special prmoe or spirit (Sar), who 
opposes Moses when he tries to cleave the waters of the Red 
Sea. He refuses to obey a being created on the sixth day, 
whilst the sea was created on the second.^ He is conjured by 
the sages to cast up the strength of a man thrown into the sea 
by a witch, s 

The sea is the counterpart of the earth, and it contains every 
creature that is found upon the earth, save the fox, which by a 
stratagem escapes the fate of being cast into the sea.^ The 
waves of the sea can be appeased by magical forinulaa.8 On the 
other hand, the waves and storm are messengers sent to carry 
out divine ordinances, and oast up on land a man from a 
foundered boat whom divine piovidertce wishes to save. Thus 
Aqiba is saved.s But over since the flood, which m a supreme 


1 Mrs. Eugdnie Strong, Roman Soulpturet from Augitstus to 
Coitstaiitinei London, 1907, pi. Ixxxvii. 

2 See below, § 3 . 

3 RirqS R. Miezer, ch. 8. 

4 The Mxempla of the RabUs, ed, M. Gaster, London, 1896, 
no, 0 . 

t Midrash Vayoshaf in 0§ar Midrashim, ed. J. D. Bisenstoin, 
New York, 1916, p, X4S. 

8 Jerua. Sanhedrin^ vii* 2Bd ; see Maase Biieh, Amsterdam, 
i 725, no, 225. 

AlyhodieUiim Siraddicimy ed. M. Steinschneider, Berlin, 
1858, fob 27ft and 6 

8 The Sword of MoseSy ed. M. Gaster, London, 1890, and 
Sepher Bar/iel. , 

» Rxempla of the liabbiSy ed. Gaster, no. 262. 
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form earned outi the divine deciee of universal desti action, 
bonndarie&i have been set to the sea which it cannot overthiow, 
especially the boundary of sand (Jer i The waters of the 
deep are also part of the oosmogonous process They are kept 
under ground; and, since they bioke out m the time of the 
flood, they are now kept m check by the Eben Shetiyah, oi * the 
stone of foundation,’ which, according to legend, is the centie 
of the eaith and the corner-stone of 'the Temple in Jerusalem, 
or the stone upon which the Ark of the Covenant rested When 
digging the foundations of the Temple, Da\ id came upon the 
floods of tlie deep; thej started surging up, threatening to 
flood the woikl. David receded slowly step by step, and, 
whilst receding, he recit/'d the seventeen Songs of Degrees (or 
Steps), until at last, writing the ineffable name of God upon a 
stone, he closed with it the mouth of the ah'^ss, and, when the 
waters saw the divine name, they withdrew in teiror, and thus 
the woiid was saved from a second flood 2 

The waters under ground are flowing close to the fires of hell, 
hence the hot springs , and the waters of the flood which surged 
up from the deep weie boiling and helped in the destruction 
of the wicked woild, from which Og, king of Bashan, alone 
escaped through bis gigantic statuie. (He had boasted that he 
and the other giants could stop up with theii heels the openings 
of the fountains.) 

There ai e also miraculous wells and ru'ers. The well m the 
deseit, created on the sixth day, accompanied the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the desert and ceased to flow with 
the death of Minani.8 There is then the famous Sabbath 1 iver 
Sambat>on (q ».), which plays a great r61e in the history of the 
portents previous to the a<h ent of the Kessiah 

Just as Moses, Joshua, and Elijah divided the 
waters, so did also sages of a later period. Jesus 
walked upon the waters, and in another connexion 
we are told that the waters of the river flowed 
backwards when appealed to by a sage as a proof 
of the correctness of his inteipretation of the 
Law.^ 

On the other hand, wells and rain-pipes were 
considered to be haunted by demons. 

On one occasion a man who rested on one of the gutters was 
hurt by a demon because he trod upon his toe. Abba\ e helped 
one demon to fight, another who was trying to drive him from 
his own habitation At the end of the fight some drops of blood 
of the slain demon were seen floating an the surface of the 
water m the well On another occasion a many-beaded monster 
came out fiom the well and was slam by Abbaye 

It was therefore forbidden to drink water from 
any vessel that was left open overnight, more 
especially over Wednesday or Saturday night,® for 
it might have become defiled or poisoned by a 
demon ; and the only protection in such cases was 
to blow upon tlie water and to pour a few drops 
of it on the ground before drinking — a kind of 
libation. During the winter solstice (Tekufa) it 
is said that three drops of blood fall from heaven 
and contaminate all the water found in vessels in 
houses, and that water must be poured away.® 
Thbs, liy the way, is of a purely E^ptian origin, 
and belongs to the cycle of the Isis legends. The 
Angel of Death is said to dip the sword by which 
he lia,s taken the life of man in the water found 
in the house. ^ All the vessels must therefore be 
emptied. This, however, is a popular inteipreta- 
don of the ancient law of purity, according to 
which death defiles all food and drink found undei 
the same roof as a dead body. 

2. Lustration. — Water is the great purifier and 
cleanser.^ Practically and symbolically, just as 
water is identified with the spirit and the Law is 
described as the water of life, water cleanses man 
from all kinds of physical contaminations, mostly 
after contact either with dead bodies or with any- 
thing described by the Law as impure.® Tfie 
degree of levitical purity claimed for service in the 
Temple was sometimes transferred to private life, 

1 Sa also m Bimh, Ixxxix 3ff. ; aticl, as shown by fche present 
writer, the same chapter is incorporated into Che Greek magical 
papyrus of Faria under the name of Zogos MbraicoSt i.e, ^ Jewish 
conjuiation,’ JRA8, IDOX, p. X09iy. 

2 Midm^h Tehillim. ed. S. Bubei, Wilaa, 1891, Ps 038. 

3 Pivqe Mh6thy v. 4 

4 Mha 60 ^ ; Tmm%6th, 

8 m ; ‘A Zdfdh^ 13. 

8 Fore De’et/i, oh. 116, § 

7 Cl. art. PoRmoATioJ? (Hebrew), 

, 8 s. Krauss, Taliimdimm Arclmotogie,, Leipziig, 1910, i, 20$ fE , 
where also is full bibliography ; and J. BoIJer, Die 
m4 B;p^i8eg^setz& des 4F, klflpster, 1917. 


and the sect of the Essenes obtained their name* in 
all probability from their habit of constant^ lustra- 
tion and purification, refraining as they did from 
mixing with the common peopJe or touching any 
food or object not properly purified The only 
means for such piiiification were bathm.g and 
ablution — complete immersion in a ^ sufficient 
quantity of water, more especially running water, 
or the pouring of a quantity of watei ovei the 
naked body. The spiritual significance attached 
to a iitual bath is oi later oiigm ; foi bathing was 
never understood in Judaism to mean also washing 
of the soul. Physical contamination could be 
eliminated by immersion or by ablution, but the 
spiritual contamination remained the same; for, 
as one of the sages puts it, ‘a man who^ sins and 
confesses his sin and yet continues to live in sin 
is like a man who takes the bath of purification 
and holds an unclean animal in his hand.’ ^ 

The question vvhethei both immersion and 
ablution were lequirod for purification from defile- 
ment seems to have been in tei preted diflercntly by 
Jews, Samaritans, and The two last 

hold that ablution (pouring of the water ovei the 
body without immersion) is sufficient. How far 
this practice has prevailed 111 pre-Cliiistxan times 
is a question %vhich lies outside the scope of this 
article and may have some impoitance for the 
history of baptism.^ in Liter times the wa.shing of 
hands alone wms consideied sufficient to eliminate 
the charge of defilement,*^ although, as no ashes of 
the red heifer aie to be found — whicli^ were an in- 
dispensable adjunct to religious purification — all 
the people in modern times must be considered as 
living in a state of levitical mipuiity attenuated 
b^ this constant washing of hands and by occa- 
sional immersions in propeily constiiicted baths. 
The piiests, the descendants of the hohauimi even 
now have their hands washed by the Levites 
present in the .synagogue before they ascend the 
rostrum to recite in a special cantilation the 
priestly henedictioB. Moreover, no dead person is 
shriven without being specially washed, ^ and the 
mourners when leaving the cenictciy are also 
expected to wash their hands, for tiiey have been 
in a place considered impure by the Law. 

Water, again, was used for purification or as a 
token of innocence by the elders when a dead body 
was found and the murderer could not be traced* ; 
they went to the banks of a roaring stream and, 
washing their hands, declared 
solemnly their innocence of the murder (Dt 21 ®^*). 
In the ceremony for testing the puiity of a 
suspected wife *she had to drink hitter watei s 
(or rather "waters of curse’), prepared by the 
priest.® 

It is not unimportant to explain the woids used in connexion 
with this kind ot water. It h called ‘holy water* (Nu 6i7), 
whilbt in connexion with the piinllcation of the leprous the 
prie&t used ‘living water’ or, according to the EV, ‘ running 
water ’ (Lv 145 50), |)ufc the same word occurs in Genesis to 
denote the well digged bj Isaac’s servants where they found 
‘living water.' It Is difficult to imagine how running water 
couM be in a vessel. The operation m each case is of a 
aymlioiical and magical character, and the designation of the 
water as ‘holy’ can best be understood by comparing the use 
of water in other mystical processes. The vessel or the bowl 
must be filled with water which no one else has touched, and 
of which no one else has drunk. It is kept intact and sanctified 
for the purpotse to which it is to be put. The moment it has 
been touched or some of it drunk, it becomes defiled or dead. 

Bowls for water with magical insciiptions have 

1 Ta'anith^ 16a. 

2 See art Baptism (.Tewish), and W. Bnndt, JOie jMU&hm 
Baptwmn (ZAS’W xvm.), Giessen, 19X0. Adam’s spenduig 100 
years m the waters m Gihon is an act of sel!’*oha8tiaeroent and 
repentance, not of purification. See The Bonks of Adam and 
Bv(ft ed- L. S. A. Wells, m E. H. Oharles, Apoergj^ha mid 
Pseudepigraphet of the 01\ Oxford, 1913, ii. 134 ff.; and L. 
Gmsberg, Legends of the Jeu% Phllaaelphia, 1909, i. 80 ff. 

3 Tuf mdSImllmi ’Ardkh^ Omh ok ISI. 

4 Tore De^ah. 

5 See art, ORmsAb (Hebrew).' 
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often been used foi biicli piiipose^^ in the well* j 
known LekanoniatyJ ^ | 

3. Rain, — It was natural that in an agricultural ' 
land like Palestine lam should be considered a 
blessing and drought a curse. In Dt the early 
and the latter lains are piornised as a blessing for 
obedience to God’s coniinandments. Palestine does 
not dei^end, like Egypt, on the water supplied by 
the ovei flow from the river, but ‘drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven’ (Dt IP^).^ The souicesof 
lain were believed to be tieasuiies in the heavens. 
The ‘ waters above ’ are mentioned in Gn P, and 
at the flood the ^ windows of heaven were opened’ 
(7^^). They aie desciibed m greater detail m 
Enoch, xli. 4, and in the Revelation of Moses. ^ 
According (n the legend, the key which locks and 
unlocks this treasury was one of the three keys 
which God kept, and He only once delivered it up 
to man wlien He handed it over to the prophet 
Elijah, upon whose ‘word’ alone depended the 
di ought or rainfall (1 K Ip). The rainfall was 
therefore regarded as a divine gift and a blessing 
\vhich followed ilie fulfilment of the Law, and 
drought was caused by sin j a moral connexion 
was established between the phenomena ot nature 
and man’s moral actions. It was thus natural that 
the action of the pious and the sinner should Iiave 
a direct bearing upon obtaining rain or causing 
the withholding of it, and, furthermore, that the 1 
intercession of the pious could under certain con- 
ditions counteract the consequences of evil deeds. 

According to the teaching of the Babbis, rain 
fell only for the sake of the righteous, and was 1 
withlield when the Israelites deserved punishment. 
Drought was the consequence of remissness in 
paying tithes and heave-ofierings, or of slander, 
impudence, and neglect of study of the Law.^ 
Collective action no leas than individual interces- 
sion would also have the desired effect of breaking 
up the drought. Prayers for rain and symbolical 
ceremonies would then become efficacious. The 
piophet, through his action on Mt. Carmel, brings 
back rain (1 K lu later times the high- 

priest prayed especially for rain on the Day of 
Atonement, when he performed the service in the 
Temple. He not only prayed for ram in due 
season, hut went out of his way to pray that God 
should not heed the prayers of the wayfarers who 
might be greatly inconvenienced through the rain. 

There was a special festival held in the Temple, 
the Day of the Water-Libation, which was the 
occasion of rather boisterous rejoicings. Tiie 
Mishnah ® and Talmud ® contain a graphic descrip- 
tion of it. It was called Simhath beth haslhoehim^ 
Hhe rejoicing at the place of the drawing’ (ic. of 
the water), and was kept on the 2Ist day of Tisliri, 
the 7th day of the Peast of Tabernacles, the day 
of the Great Hosha-a-na. No explanation has 
hitherto been given for the use of water as a 
libation on that day instead of the regular wine- 
libation. It is, no doubt, of a propitiatory and 
symbolical character. It is an ofioring of the 
element which the people prayed to be blessed 
with during the year at the threshold of which 
they were standing. There may have been another 
reason for the libation as well as for the season 
chosen. According to the Bible narrative (Gn 7^\)j 
the flood began and terminated about this time (it 
began on the 17th and ended on the 27th of the 
second month), There is now a difference of about 
a month between the two dates. Probably the 
coincidence of time was consiaered sufficient to 
celebrate the anniversary of the flood by a water- 
libation, and by such an act to obviate the recur- 

^ Bee J. A. Montgomery, Atmmic InomtaMonh MladeJpWa, 
191B. 

2 Of. i>t 322, Is 5GW. 

8 800 Oasfcer, JlidS, 189S, p. 674, ofcc. 

‘4 Ta*anuhi Sa, ^ Suhh v. , P Sulsh, 60a., 


leiice of ,i fiood and to show gratitude iui the 
promise that henceforth the lain would come only 
as a blessing. Theie may also have been a closei 
coriespondence of the time in the inteicalary year, 
if the intercalation was made at the close of the 
civil year, at the end of what is now reckoned as 
the sixth month, but is leally the twelfth month. 
Thus the seventh would become the eighth (second) 
and on the 17th of the second (eighth) tJie sluices 
of the heavens weie opened ’’I Gn 7^^). With the 
destruction ot the Temple a special prayer for lain 
had been added to the seiviee of the eighth day of 
Tabernacles.^ Though the ceiemouy ceased iu tlie 
Temple, the reinembianee has been kept in the 
seivice of the seventh day of the Gieat Hosha-a-na, 
which is modelled on the service ariangeci foi the 
occasion of drought.^ A special signilicance has 
been given in later times to the service ot the 
seven til day, for people seem to have forgotten 
the real meaning and origin of these supplementary 
prayers and ceremonies. Moreovex, since Temple 
times special prayers are recited in the additional 
{musdf) *ammhah for the Day of Festive Assembly. 
Corresponding to the change of season, similar 
prayers for dew form an mtegial part of the 
liturgy for the first day of Passover.® The month 
of Tishri was also considered most propitious foi 
piognosticating the weather.'* 

A most elaborate description has been preserved 
of the ceremonies instituted and the service 
arranged for the occasion of drought. It is, in 
fact, the most complete description found in the 
Talmud. The solemnity was increased by the 
strewing of ashes on the hea<l, the blowing of 
trumpets, the insertion of supplicatory prayers, 
and the extension of a rigorous fast for young and 
old, strong and infirm, male and female. It was 
made the occasion of general mourning also by 
performing that service in the open fnarkot-place. 
The severity of the penance and the multiplication 
of prayers increased with tlie feai that the rain 
might fail. Such a service could not be performed 
anywhere except in the Holy Land,® ^ Great men 
enjoyed the reputation of having obtained rain by 
their own merits. 

Outside of Palestine no special service could be 
arranged on the lines of tlie Talmudic prescnijtion. 
As far as possible, fasting and special prayers were 
used on the occasion of severe drought, but there 
is no fixed form. Each community may arrange 
it in its own way, and either use older composi- 
tions or compose its own prayers. They do not 
form part of the regular service, and are not in- 
cluded in the recognized standard forms of the 
Prayer-Book. Such prayers may be met with in 
collections of Occasional' Prayers both in MS and 
in print. 

The most important feature of that service has 
been introduced in a reduced form into that of the 
seventh day of Tabernacles, the exact da^^ of the 
water-libation. It has been invested with the 
solemnity and character of a second Day of Atone- 
ment. ‘In order to explain the supplicatory 
prayers and the other ceiemonies which now form 
part of the aMitional service, it must also be 
remembered that the trumpets are blown exactly 
as prescribed in the Talmud for the day of solemn 
prayer for rain. The attributes of God are recited j 

1 Mmk of Prayer Order efSerme according to the Omtom 
of the Spanish md Pmugum Jews, ed- faster, London, 
1901-0C, iv. 170. 

a See below. ® Booh of Prayer, v. 106, 

4 Mdha Bathrd, 147a j see faster, ‘Jewish Weather Lore/ in 
inWee number ott\\efe%oishOhrmiole,lBQL 

8 This ooremony is described in the first chapter of the 
Mishndh Ta'mtih and the treatise of that name. It is still 
more fnlly described afterwards by Ashori (1260-1328) in his 
Jur Orah JXayyim. A fniler, thou^rh not complete, M 8 of this 
service, with the poems and supplicatory prayers, etc., has 
come from the Hofr Land Into the possession of the present 
^iter. be anterior to the Ibth century. , 
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the procession of the palm-leaf and the willow 
takes place, just as in the time of the Temple ; 
and pxajers are oftered up almost exclusively for 
ram in its due season. They are, in fact, the very 
prayers found in the Mishnah and the treatise 
Tf^anith, and also in the description of Asheri. 
Curiously enough, similar prayers liave also been 
arranged foi the cessation of rain. In fact, all the 
supplicatory services for grave occasions like 
plague, etc., follo\ii*the lines of this liturgy for 
rain.^ In addition to these special services, a 
regular change takes place in the form of the 
daily prayer (aw/ldhah), or eighteen benedictions, 
in tiie special blessing for rain and dew. It is 
connected with the cliange of the equinox. It 
begins approximately sixty days after the winter 
solstice. This is also a season which is not free 
from superstitious beliefs and practices.^ 

A Talmudic legend 3 tells of a certain ]Sficoderaiis(Nakdiinon), 
son of Gorion, who had obtained from the Hegemon a numbei 
of pits filled with water, which he distributed among the poor 
at the time of a great drought. He promised to pay a heavy 
fine if before a certain date the rain did not fill the pits In 
the afternoon of the appointed day the sun was still shining 
brightly, and no sign of ram was visible. Nicodeinus went up 
to the Temple and prayed, and the sun, which was sinking, rose 
UP again and thus prolonged the day, before the close of which 
a heavy downpour of ram freed Nicodemus from his obligation 
Horn, 4 another pious man, drew a circle, and, standing withm 
it, prayed to God, and the rain came down m heavy drops In 
another legend it is through the merit of the wife that drought 
IS broken, the clouds gatheiing first in the corner where she 

was praying. 5 

The drought, according to a legend, is also broken up by the 
cry of the raven. It is said that it was granted to him as his 
reward for showing Adam how to bury Ahel^ by digging a grave 
and burying a dead raven 6 

A new element has been added to these prayers 
for rain, in the processions to the cemetery and in 
the prayers to the pious and illustiious dead for 
their intercession. No man is found in the later 
generations so worthy of appealing to God as were 
those of old times ; they therefore pray that those 
who ^‘slumber in the ’dust* may intercede with 
God in favoui of the suffering people. Such pro- 
cessions are headed, as a lule, by the Babhi, who 
IS accompanied by the elders and the children. 
Sometimes — hut rarely — the scrolls of the Law are 
carried in the procession. ^ Litanies are sung and 
recited, and prayers axe said over the grave.s.’ It 
is the J ewish counterpart to the Christian proces- 
sion, notably of the Eastern Church, in times of 
severe drought, when the relics of a saint are 
carried on the shoulders of the clergy in a solemn 
procession through the town, headed by the bishop 
or the metropolitan of the place.® 

A local legend in Salonica heard by the present writer tells 
that the Jews who fled from the Inquisition in Spam at the end 
of the 15th cent, were admitted into Turkey on condition that 
they would bring ram in time of drought. The people of that 
town, especially the childien, used to gather under the window 
of th B Haham asking for ram It is told that on such an occasion 
the late Baham Kovo, going out in procession to the cemetery, 
warned his people to prepare themselves with coverings for the 
ram, and they returned under such a downpour that the streets 
were turned into rivers. 

The rain thus plays a very important part in the 
J ewish service. The prayer which is recited daily, 
and the introduction of special prayers on import- 
ant occasions into the litux'gy, as well as other 
ceieuionies and practices, testify to the belief that 
a divine gift such as rain can be obtained only 
through piety and uprightness and by means of 
supplication and self-chastisement. 

Lite&ator®,— T he bibliographical references are given in the 
footnotes. Ho special study exists anywhere on the subject. 

M. Gastke. 

1 See Asheri, ch. 6S0. 2 jjqqJs of Pra.yer^ i. 31 f., 232. 

3 19&-20a ; see Gaster, Exempla, no. 85. 

« 23ot ; see Gasfeer, * Beitrltge zur vergleiohenden 

Sagen tmd MarclienkunclenJ in MGWJ xxix. [1882] 79 1 

^Ta^anUk, 28c&; see Gaster, ^Beitrdgejp. 79 f. 

<> M, ch. xxi. 7 See Asheri, ?oc. ait 

8 The presenn writer has seen such processions in Bukharest, 
when the relics of St. Bemetria^ were carried through the 
streets of the city. 


WATER, WATER-GODS, (Indian). The 
special conditions of the Indian climate, pipducing, 
as in the western desert, a scanty and irregular 
rainfall, in other places excessive downpour re- 
sulting in loss of life and propeity from inunda- 
tions, and the constant risk of failure or ii regularity 
of the monsoon, promote the popular animistic 
beliefs and that of special deities ruling the ocean, 
rivers, tanks, and wells. 

* Water runs up this whole gamut or scale of religious ex- 
pression. The honours paid to the running brook, a hot spring 
or to a nver that alternately floods and falls — causing famine or 
abundance, bringing riches or rum—are intended for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries , and this notion of 
material identity seems preserved by the custom of bathing m 
sacred streams, of self-droivnmg, and of witch-dipping, which 
last custom resembles exactly that of England. Suicide and 
witch-dipping m rivers piesent both sides of the same con- 
ception, acceptance oi rejection by the divine element. 
Fuither on, the watei -power is no longer deified Nature, but 
controlled by a supernatural spirit we have the kelpie who 
inhabits rivers under the form of a buffalo, and personifies 
their effects. His name is Makxsoha ; he has no image, but a 
buffalo’s head is cut off and deposited on his altar. After this 
we ascend to mythologic fictions about the origin and descent 
of the gieater rivers fiom the Hindu heaven, and to legends of 
streams turned, stopped, or otherwise engineered by inter- 
position of the divine energy incarnate.’ i 

In Mirzapur a pool in which some buffaloes were 
once droAvned is now inhabited by the buffalo 
demon, Bhain&asura, who in company ivifch the 
ndgds, or serpent deities, is so malignant th<at no 
one dares to fish there until he has propitiated 
these powers by an offering ; another form of 
demon attacks fishermen, appearing in the shape 
of a turban which fixes itself to his hook and in- 
creases in length as he tries to drag it ashore.® 
Sometimes the demon, as in the case of the ^algur 
of Kashmir, takes the shape of a horse, the foam- 
crested waves breaking on the bank naturally 
assuming this shape in the popular fancy ^ Such 
sea-horses in the JSindu legend are piovided by 
Yaruna, the sea-god.^ The custom of taking oaths 
on water conceived as a spirit is common among 
the Karens and other primitive tribes.® 

I. Water-gods in the Veda and later literature. 
— Much controversy has arisen on the question of 
the amount of knowledge of the sea possessed by 
the Indo- Aryans. On the one hand, writers like 
H. H. Wilson ® assert that they were a maritime 
and mercantile people, familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena; and references in the Veda are 
quoted of merchants making expeditions to some 
foreign continent or island. Other writers repre- 
sent them as living far from the coast and un- 
familiar with the sea. The evidence quoted by 
Buhier of voyages in the Indian Ocean seems in- 
adequate, and the use of the Avord Samudra for the 
ocean implies a knowledge of the sea which needs 
nob to be confined to the estuary of the Indus. 

‘This is to circumscribe too narrowly the Vedic knowledge of 
the ocean ivhich was almost mevitahle to people who knew the 

Indus. *7 

In later times this knowledge gradually increased. 
There seems to he no proof of sea trade AAdth 
Babylon in Yedic times ; this probably developed 
about A.D. 700.® 

^The extensive and long-continued emigration from India to 
the East— including Pegu, Siam and Cambodia on the main- 


3 A. O. Lyall, Asiatic Studies. London, 1899, i. 14. 

2 0rooke,PjR2i. 44. 

3 J. H. Knowles, Folh Tales of Kashmir f London, 1888, p. 
313 ; J. G. Fiazer, Pausanias’s JOesorwtion of Greece, do, 1898, 
iv. 291; jFMi 601. 

4 J. Dowson, A Classical Pietionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Iteligioni etc., London, 1879, p. 267. 

s JASS xxxvh. [18689, h- p. IdO f. ; cf. Frazer, p. 263 ff 

6 Riff'^veda Sanhitd, London, 1850-58, i. p. xli. ; of. P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in the Age of the 
MantraSt Madras, 1912, p. 89 K. 

7 A. A. Macdonell and A, B. Keith, VeMo Indent of Names md 
SuMeets, London, 1912, ii. 106 f. ; E. W. Hopkins, The MUgions 
of indiat Boston, 1895, and London, 1896, p. 84 ff. 

8 J. Kennedy, JHASf, 1808, pp. 24i-2SS; Yl A. Smith, 
Mistory of Indiet^^ Oxford, 1914, /p. 28 n. . 
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land, with Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo amonj^ the islands 
of the Malay Peninsula— and the consequent establishment of 
Indian institutions and ait in the countries named, constitute 
one of the daikest mysteries of history.’ i 
The deification of the great iivers by the Vedic 
Indo-Aiyans was highly developed.^ 

2 . Varuna. — The imperfect knowledge of the 
ocean possessed by the Indo- Aryans explains why 
Varuna, whose name probably corresponds with 
the Greek 0tipav6s, ‘ though the identification pre- 
sents some phonetic difficulties/ ^ does not clearly 
rank as a sea-god in the Veda. 

‘ Though Varuna is not generally regarded in the Rig-veda as 
the god of the ocean, he is yet in the following passages (i 161. 
14, vn 49. 2, viii 64. 2) connected with the element of water, 
both m the atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
have led Lo the conception of his character and functions which 
is fully establibhed in the later mythology.’ ^ ‘ With the growth 
of the conception of Prajapati as a supreme deity, the character- 
istics of Varuna as a sovereign god naturally faded away, and 
the domain of the wateis, only a part of his original sphere, 
alone remained to him Thus he ultimately became m posfc- 
Vedic mythology an Indian Neptune, god of the sea.’ » 

Ib more recent times Varuna has lost the 
dignified position which he once occupied,® but he 
still retains some of the functions of a sea- or 
water-deity. The most famous festival in E. 
Bengal is held in his honour at the full moon 
of the month Karttik (Oct. -Nov.), when devout 
Hindus bathe at a famous bathing-place,^ In 
othei parts of Bengal no image of Varuna is made, 
nor is he honoured at any festival or temple ; but 
he is worshipped as one of the guardian-deities of 
the earth, and by fishermen before they start their 
work, or in time of drought to secure the needed 
rain.® In Gujarat he is believed to live in the 
waters, or, by another account, he has five abodes 
— the sea, the river, the pond, the spring, and the 
well,® In ancient times he received human sacri- 
fices, as in the story of Simasepa, the prototype of 
tiie offering of infants to the water-goddess Ganga 
at the confluence of that river with the sea.^® He 
is invoked in daily worsliip as ‘ king of waters, 
who curbs the wicked, wlio made a road in the 
heavens to receive the rays of the Sun. I therefore 
follow that route.’ Like many water-gods, he is 
commemorated as a fei tility-deity at marriages.^® 

3 . Krsna and Siva ; the Apsaras. — The place of 
Varuna ks a sea-god was at a later period to some 
extent assumed by Krsna and Siva. 

‘Ktsua, a god who is the hero of many solar myths, the 
slay er of the demons, who dives under the sea and slays Kaiiisa 
and Kesi and Madhu, this serai-agricultural, semi-solar or 
atmospheric god is evidently connected with the dark sun and 
the storms of the rainy season, and his shrine is at Bwarka on 
the sea shore, where the sun dips into the boundless western 

ocean, u 8 

During the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., on the 
arrival of the white Hunas in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war, the sea began to influence these new-comers, 
as is shown by the fame which gathered round the 
new or revived gods, Siva in his form as Somanatha 
or Somesvara (‘ lord of the moon ’), with his shrine 
at Somnaih (g.’?;.), and Krsna, the Apollo or St. 

1 V. A. Smith, A HisL of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford, 1911, p, 269 ; BG i. pt. 1 . [1896] p. 487. 

^ A. A Macdonell, Vedio Mythology (^GIAP in. i.), Strass- 
burg, '1897, p, 8Gff. 

Macdonell, Hist, of Sanskrit Mterature, London, 1900, p. 
76 ; F. Max Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
do, 1897, i. 416 ff. 

4 J. Muir, Original Smslrit Texts, London, 1858-72, v. 72 if. 

Macdonell, Vedw Mythology, p. 28; Muir, v. 72 ff, 

6 nilB Vi. 690. 

7 J. Wise, Botes on the Haces, Castes, and Trades of Eastern 
Bengal, London, 1883, p, 180, 

8 W. Ward, View of the Hist,, Lit , and Belig, of the Hindoos^ 
Serampore, 1815-1$, u. 67 ff. 

9 B. E. Bnthoven, Folklore Botes, Bombay, 1914, 

p. 40. 

10 Hacdonell-Keith, ii. 386 f. ; Ra|e«dralala Hitra, The Indo- 
Aryam, London and. Calcutta, 1881, i. 79. 

H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of 
the Hindus, new ed., London, 1868, p. 86. 

12 Colebrooke, p. 134 ; E, Thurston, Cmtes and of 

Bouth&m, India, Madras, 1909, i. 280. 

' IS Remiedy, i>. 9G2. 


Nicholas of Dwaika {q.v,), to whom sailors pray 
to save them fiom shipwreck. Siva, an inland 
god, IS worshipped at river junctions.^ But the 
place of the piimitive lain-gods has been giadually 
assumed by figures drawn iiom the local animism. 
In Madras in time of diought, instead of woiship- 
ping Vaiuna, men pi ay to the spirit Kodumpavi 
(‘the wicked one’), or to some other local spirit, 
to send the rain ^ The Apsaras (Ski. ap, dpas, 
‘water,’ S7'i, ‘going,’ in the sense ot moving in the 
waters or between the waters of the clouds), a kind 
of nymphs who even m the Eigveda appear com- 
pletely separated fiom any physical basis, in the 
Atha'rvaveda have their abode in the waters, and 
in post-Vedio literature frequent lakes and rivers, 
especially the Ganges, were m later times believed 
by tlie Rajputs to convey the souls of dead 
wairiors from the battlefield to the mansion of tlie 
sun, and have now little influence over the waters 
or on the rain.® 

4 . Modern ocean-worship. — The sea, known to 
modern Hindus as Ratnagarbha (‘filled with 
jewels’), is revered by the pious, and at the 
AmSvas, or new moon, a sea batli is considered 
cleansing, as on that day the waters of 999 rivers 
are supjiosed to he brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. Bathing is also efficacious during 
the vmole of the Laund, or intercalary month, and 
in parts of Kathiawar on the bright second of 
every month people light a fire on the shore, throw 
butter into the fire, and on the day when the fleet 
puts to sea fishermen pour milk, sugar, and liquor 
into the water and tluow in flowers and coco-nuts.^ 
In W. India Coconut Day [ndriyal or ndral 
pm'nhna) is held at the full moon of the month 
Sravan (July- August) in the height of the annual 
monsoon, when flowers and coeo-nuts are thrown 
into the water to secure the favour of the sea, 
or as a thank-ofiering, because by this time the 
most serious storms are supposed to have ceased ; 
and even as far inland as Poona cleiks go to the 
riverside and fling coco-nuts into the water, and, 
when they return, the women of the house wave 
lighted lamps round their heads to dispeise evil 
influences.® The Yada fishermen on the east coast 
worship the sea-goddess Orusandiamma, who roams 
over the sea at night with a male deity, her 
brother Bam asondi, and is worshipped with special 
rites.® On the west coast Koli fisnerwomen wear 
glass bani^les only on the left wrist, because on 
their wedding-day the right arm bangles are thrown 
into the sea to wm its favoui.'^ In the Fitranas 
we find a belief, which still sui vives, that the seven 
continents of the world are sui rounded by seven 
great seas; Lavana, or salt watei ; Ikshu^ sugar- 
cane juice; Sura, wine; Ghrita, clarified butter; 
Dadhi, curds ; Dugdha, milk ; Jala, fresh water ; 
and this idea also appears in Musalraan traditions.® 

5 . Muhammadan sea-saints.— The objection felt 
by Hindus to travelling by sea resulted in the 
Arabs and Persians monopolizing the trade of 
India. Hence Musalman saints became the 
guardians of the sea. One of the most import- 
ant of these sea- or river-saints is Khwaja Khidr. 

r J. Tod, Annals of Raiasthan, new od., Oxford, 1920, i. 18, 
ii. 704. 

2 Thurston, M. 6, vii, 393. 

s Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 134 1 ; Muir, v. 309, 345, 
991. 

uism Past and Present, London, 
1885, p. 205 BG xviii, 'pi. i. [1886] p, 245 f. See the account of 
sea propiwation in the Maidive Mauds, F. Byrard, Voyages to 
the East Indies, etc., tr, A. Gray (Hakluyt Society Publications, 
Ixxvi,, Ixxvii.^ Ixxx,), London, 1887-90, i. 176, with many refer- 
enees. 

^ Thurston, vii, 261 f. 

7 BG xi. [1883] 69, xiii. pt. I [1882} p. 140. 

8 Visfe^u PiiTdv-a, tr, H, H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 166 ; 
B. F, Burton* The Book qf a Thomand Bights and d Bight,, 
London, 189$, iy. 256. 


4U9, ; xoa, ii. oye, at 

4 BG IX. pt. 1 . [19013 p. 349 

5 J. Murray Mitchell. Mini 
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Abel al-Qddir al-Jilani [q.v,), who take« lu« name 
fiom Gilan or Jililu m W, Persia {A.D. 1078-1166), 
rules the Aiabuan Sea, as Mama Salma v/atdies 
the l^ersiau (lulf and Zalaimah the Red Sead 
QndirAvalT Salii!) on the Coromandel coast helps 
sailois, and he is said to have done many strange 
miracles - Darya Pir, the ‘ &ea-samt,’ sometimes 
identilied with Jvhwaja Khidr, is in Gujaiat patron 
of the Lavana inei chants and lives in the sea, and 
oHerings aie made Uvliim by pouring a little watei 
on the ground throrfgh a sieve dedicated to him ® 

6. Water-sprites or spirits. — Besides the greater 
water- gods a host of spirits or sprites are wor- 
shipped. This cult is specially prominent in the 
Buddhist Jataka, Some of them are malevolent; 
in a has-relief at the stupa of Bharhut a sea- 
monster devours a ship and its ciew.‘^ Others, 
again, are kindly and are worshipped in conjunc- 
tion with the ndffas^ oi serpent- gods.® Among 
spirits of this class at the present day in the 
iConkan, Bombay, the asards, or asrds, are ghosts 
of young women who, after giving hiith to one or 
more children, committed suicide by drowning ; 
they live in the water, attack any one who 
ax>proaches them, and go about in groups of seven ; 
their victims are young women, and, when a giil 
is attacked, an exorcist is summoned, who makes 
an offering of food, red powder, and green clothes 
to the spates.® Another Konkan sjirite of the 
same kiml is Hadal, the ghost of a drowned woman, 
who wears yellow clothes, lets her hair flow loose, 
and is plump in front and a skeleton behind ; when 
women are attacked by her, they let their hair 
flow loose, shake all over, and scream.'^ The girhd 
entices men into deep water.® In Gujarat the 
mdtd) or ‘mother,’ and the ^anhhinl, or ‘ogress,’ 
haunt springs and pools and drown or enter the 
persons of those who venture near their haunts ; 
an exorcist efiects a cure by giving a chaimed 
thread bo the patient ® In Mysore the ahlcagdru, 
ox ‘seven sisteis,’ attack women, and in such' cases 
the village washerman performs a rite of propitia- 
tion by setting up seven stones near the water 
and making an ofiering.^o jn Salem District, 
Madras, the ddsahanigal are female sprites who 
occupy tanks and cause the embankments to burst 
as they tread on them while they are quarrelling.^^ 
In N. India the glidihlidl, or ‘ferry brother,’ must 
be propitiated in rites of black magic. In the 
United Provinces within the bed of the Jumna 
‘ was the fearful pool of the serpent Kaliya (“ the 
black one ”) boiling with the fires of poison, from 
the fumes of which large trees on the bank were 
blighted, and by whose waters, when raised by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched ’ j the demon 
was con<3uered by Kisna and driven into the ocean 
In the Pan jab 'District of Kulu the jalpwn^ or 
water -fairy, can be conciliated by oflering a lamb 
and flowers on the bank of a watercouiae ; if she 

IRC. Tem])le, Legends of the I*anydht Bombay, 1884-86, li. 
168 ; 2. W Beale, An Oriental Biographioal Dictionary^ new 
ed,, hoadon, 1894, p. 5; Wise, p, 13; J. J. Horiei, Journey 
through JPersiat Armeniat and Asia Minor t Ijondon, 1S12, 
p. 6; Burton, Narrative of a Pilgrimage to AhMadinah and 
Meecah, ed. 1893, i. 109 f, 

8jaffur ghureef, Qa7ioan-e-Isla'm^t Eng. ti*., Madras, 1863, 
p, 160 IF. 

5 Eabboven, Folklore Notes, Qu^ardt, p. 40. 

4 J dtaka^ Gambrjdge, 1895-1913, i, 26 f., 64 fF. ; A. Ounningham, 
The Stupa of Bharhut, London* 1879, p. 106, pj v. fig. 2, 

s Jdtaha, iL 77 L, i. 311, 

^ X S. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Omto^n, Bombay, 1885, p. 149 1; Bnthoven, Folklore Notes, 
Konkan, 13; KliB hi 314. 

7 Campbell, p 160. 

6 Bntboven, Folklore Notes, Konkan, p, 16, 

bUnthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujamt, p. 49. 

Mthnographie Survey Bepom, Mysore, no. 4, Bangalore, 
1900, p, 17, no. 12, do. 1907, p. HJ. 

F, J, Biebards. SaUm Gazetteer, Madras, 1918, i. 120. 

13 [ 18911461 . 

IS tJK, V, ch. vn,, tr. TI. II. Wilson, London, 


catches a man, she compels him to cohabit with 
her, and killh him if ho refuses.^ In the Panpah 
plains the yognii, oi jogml, liannts waterfalls, 
while the j(d jogml occupies w'ells and sti earns 
and casts spells on women and children, causing 
sickness and oven death. In Assam the Garob 
believe that still pools in rivers aie the abode of 
the hiujanl, a lovely siren, whose hair floats on 
the cuiient; she has the body and aims of a 
w’oman, but no legs ; some say that she is well 
disposed, but others allege that she kills w'omen 
to add their lives to her own, and will kill men 
if she can catch them.® 

Among the Mikirs * localities of an impressive kind, such as 
mountains, watei falls, great boulders, have each their Arnam, 
who IS concerned in the aftairs of men, and has to be placated 
by sacrifices; all waterfalls, in particulai, are haunted by 

them. ’4 

Sometimes these sprites demand human sacrifice, 
like that of the Pennar river, who, when the 
MMas weie escaping from their Musalman 
enemies, demanded the sacrifice of a first-born 
child befoie she w'ould allow them to cross.® The 
Kaivarta fishermen of Bengal at the rite for 
guaidmg their nets fling a live kid into the water.® 
The Gaddi shepherds of the Pan jab oiler food, 
water, or a sheep made of flour to tlie Batal water- 
spirits.'^ The Khasis of Assam offer a goat to the 
nver-goddess before a fisherman can cast his net ; 
in old days she used to block the passage in the 
form of a crocodile until she was appeased.® In 
Burma a Kacliin hoy was accidentally drowned 
in a river, and for some years after the parents 
and other villagers used to come and hack the 
water with their knives.® The floods in the Pin 
river are so violent that it is said to eat people 
every three years. Persons drowned being thus 
regarded as victims oflered to the flood-spint, the 
saving of a life from drowning is fraught with 
danger. In Gujarat and the Konkan the water- 
nymphs drown a person who tries to save a 
drowning man. 

The presence of such malignant water-spirits 
rendeis it dangerous to cross rivers, especially 
in the case of those who are unclean or under 
tabu. 

The Nayars and Vellalas of Madras impose stringent rules 
against crossing certain streams ; for fear of arousing* the wrath 
of the water-god, a Toda woman will not cross the aacied rivei 
of the tribe, the men will not use the water for any purpose , 
they will not touch it unless they are obliged to ford it, and 
then they make a bow when they reach the opposite bank.iJ 
The Nayadia, the lowest caste m Malabar, are not allowed to 
cross a bridge, and in the Central Provinces PardhI women 
in their menses must not cross a river or sit on its bank, and 
the bar of pregnancy is also recognized.^-i At a wedding in the 
Magh tribe of Bengal the pair ‘ eat some curry and rice from 
the same dish, and what they leave is kept in a covered earthen 
vessel for seven days, during which iame the married couple 
may not leave the 'village or cross running water’; at a 
wedding among the Kandhs there is a mock fight between the 
clans of bride and bridegroom, and, ‘ after the struggle is over, 
the priest attends the bride and bridegroom home, in order 
to avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their married 
life in case their path should cross a running brook.’ 13 

^ H, A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tr^es and Castes of the 
Punjab, Ijahore, I911-X4, i. 216. 

3J6.215. 

3 A. Playfair, The Qaros, London, 1909, p, 116. 

4 32. Stack, The Mihirs, London, 1008, p. 33. 

5 Thurston, 1 . 189, iv. 344, v. 74 1 8 Wise, p. 209. 

7 Qensm of India, 1901, xvii,, N. F. Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. li. p, 120. 

8 P. Hr. T. Gurdon, The Khasis^, London, 19U, p. 114 1 

9 J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer upper Burma 
and the Shan, States, Rangoon, 1901, pt. i, vol, i p, 416, 

10 Ib, pt. ii. vol, ii. p. 107 ; of. the Scottish rhyme of the Tweed 
and Till (R B. Tylor, P6'2 ii. 209). 

uPiiaiie. ^ 

12 Fnthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, i. 41, Konkan, ii, 14. 

Thurston, v. SG3f., vil S77f.,a36; W, H. K, Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, pp. 4181, 601, 

i^Thurstom v. 274; R. V. Russell, The Tnbes and Castes of 
the Central Provinces of India, London, 1916, ii. 208, iv, 362, 
551. 

16 H. H, Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Osilcutta, 
1891, ii. 32 ; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, ii. 83. 
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The \vi(le-spiea<l belief tliat a ghost cannot cioss 
running watei picvails in India a thiead i >5 
passed ovei a stieam to help the soul to rctuin to 
its home, a belief dovelo]uiig into the Budge of 
Death and Chaion, the feiiyinan.^ 

7 . Wells, tanks, lakes. —All ovei the country 
sacied wells, tanks, and lakes, and their indwell- 
ing spiiits aie reverenced. Then sanctity arises 
in vaiious ways ; they have been made, discovered, 
01 occupied by some god or saint ; hot watei flows 
in tlieni, a special niaik of divine power their 
watei. s periodically mciease or decrease ; they 
possess dilative poiver (especially in cases of 
leprosy) ,• bathing in tliem may cause a change of 
sex.-^ No well is consideied lucky until its spirit 
is solemnly wedded to that of the garden which 
it IS intended to water, the former being repre- 
sented by the salag mma, or ammonite, sacred to 
Visiiu, and the latter bj?' the holy tulasl^ or hasil 
plant {ucymum sanctum).^ In the same way, 
every tank should have a ivooden pole in its centie 
to wduch the Avater-spiiit is married ; until this is 
done, the water wdll increase and not allay thirst 
and may cause disease ; the pole also protects the 
tank-spiiit from the attacks of demons. The 
prince of J aisalmei goes annually m state to the 
lake Gharsisar to peitorm the sacred act of cleans- 
ing it from the accumulated mud and sand ; first 
he takes out a handful, and then rich and poor 
follow his example."^ 

LiTEiRATUiir.-- This is (luoted in the footnotes. 

W. Crooke. 

WEALTH. — Wealth is variously deflned ac- 
cording to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
But, in wliatever aspect it may be viewed, its 
significance lies in its relation to life as a whole, 
and it can only be adequately understood wdien 
treated as a part of the larger study of man. It 
cannot be dissociated from the social and moral 
development of the race. It obtains its ultimate 
meaning from its place in the scale of values which 
determine the worth of life. Ethical considera- 
tions mnst therefore be dominant throughout the 
entire treatment of the subject. ‘ It is man’s 
‘‘ good,^’ or rather his goodness, that endows wealth 
with all its value ’ ^ While the various phases of 
the question shade into each other, for the pur- 
poses of this article it will he convenient to con- 
sider the theme under three aspects— economic, 
ethical, and Christian. 

I. Eaoi^OMic ABPMCT.--’i, Historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the science of wealth. — 
Man alone among the denizens of the earth is the 
conscious possessor of its resources. Though he 
has many primary instincts in common with the 
lo'vver animals, he dlflers from the brute creation 
in that he has the faculty of unifying his desires, 
postponing the present to the future, and making 
tile accumulations of past labour the basis of fresli 
endeavour. In the growth of his needs and the 
methods of satisfying them we can trace the 
economic development of the human race. Very 
early in history questions of the right of property 
arose. In the patriarchate iieriod, as depictetl 
in the OT, there is evidence of the existence of 
private possessions. In early Greek philosophy 
investig[ations into the nature and extent of 
economic law occur. By Plato and Aristotle the 

1 MRB iL 868, iv. 604 J J. 0. Frajzer, TheMeUefinlmmrtahtyt 
Loudon, 1013, 1. 153. 

a T. H. Lowin, Wild Races of Sauth-Eastcfn India^ Loudon, 
1870, p. 2001 ; Playfair, p, 108. 

» Orooke, PR^ i. 63 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the Uitmlaymy 
Wesbmiuster, 1899, p, 20S j O&tmts 190 f xviii, Baroda, 

p. 16 j Ba vh. [1888] 6SS 1, vui. [1884] 91. , > 

4 Orookc, PM^ I 48 ff. j JB9 ix. pt. i [1901] mt i Enthoren, 
Folklore Rotes. Qu^amtf p. 88 ff., Konkmit p, 13 lE. 

« Crooke, PW 1 , 49. « RIRQ fit flS93} 160. , 

7 J. Tod, h. 123S j RXNQ ll [18923 ill ; Tlmrsfcon, il 860 1 

8 Henry Jones, The PHmipks of CitizemMp^ p. 102. 


industrial aspect of social life is treated as a part 
of ])oliticH. The Koiiian jurists, while leoogniziiig 
the sacicdness of property, direct tlieir attention 
chiefly to (piestious of its tenure and transmission. 
Tlie as(teticism of the early and mediaeval Church 
cast suspicion upon all foims of wealth and tended 
to check individual eutei prise and piivate posses- 
sion. The Eenaissance gradu.iliy broke down the 
feudal system ; and, with the enfranchisement of 
spirit which the HeformafcioiL, brought, trade and 
adventure awoke and the possibilities of the 
physical world came within the vision of man. 
The search for unity and law underlying economic 
facts was gieatly stimulated by the researches 
of Bacon and Newton, while the investigations 
of Gro tills and Leihniz on the Continent and of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England aroused the 
thinking woild to the bearing of industrial 
questions upon the piogiess of mankiml. Witli 
the exception of the writings of Erencli physio- 
crats, of whom Quesnay was the leader,^ there 
was no really scientific treatment of the nature 
and functions of wealth till the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s treatise on Tho W&alth of Nations 
in 1776. 

This book marks an e[>och in industrial thought 
and enterprise. Political economy for the first 
time becomes a science. Following Smith’s work 
tlieie appeared in quick succe.ssion Malthus’s Essay 
on Population (1778), Eicardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817), and J. S. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
Smith dealt with the causes of wealth, Maltlms 
with the causes of poverty, while Eicardo and 
Mill treated mainly of the ways and means of 
distribution. The Wealth of Nations appeared at 
a propitious hour. 

During the Middle Ages the successive phases 
of social disability which feudalism and serfdom 
had bequeathed tended to hinder the fiee life and 
development^ of man 5 and it was not till the 
individualistic gospel of Eousseau found a response 
among thinkers that a new sense of human right 
and freedom awoke. Adam Smith claimed to 
be the chamxnon of popular liberties. He exposed 
several traditional fallacies in regard to property 
and its rights and uses. He showed that the 
progress of society depended uxjon individual 
initiative, division of labour, freedom of contract, 
and unrestricted interchange of goods. Money, 
he maintained, was not in itself wealth, but 
onl^ a medium of exchanging eommodities 
which constitute wealth] and the riches of a 
nation consisted not in the amount of gold hoarded 
in its cofiers, bub in the quantity, vainety, and 
facility of its exports and iniporLs, Unrestiained 
and widely distributed industry, he held, *was 
the prime and dominant factor of a country’s 
prosperity. 

The historical treatment of economics generally 
adopted in recent years by French and German 
■writers owes its inception largely to the historical 
insight and philosophical grasp of Adam Smith. 
But, though lie was in advance of liis times, many 
facts have emerged since his claji^ which necessitate 
a reconstruction of economic science. T’he new 
historical instinct which was just a^vakening and 
has since been applied so elfectively to many de- 
partments of inquiry] the general accejitanc© of 
the ‘ evolution theory/ with the light it has thrown 
upon the conflict and co-operation of man in the 
development of the race ; the industrial reaction 
caused by the progress of science and the substitu- 
tion of machinery for hand labour ; the growtli of 
democracy, with the spread of new ideas of liberty 
following in the wake of the French Kevoliition — 
these ftre among the factors which have greatly 

3 Adam Wealth of NalimiSy bk. Jv. eh* 0. » 
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modified economic study and made tlie problem 
of wealth a theme of vastly wider implication 
than its early investigators dreamt. Later writei s, 
such as Spencer, Fawcett, Bagehot, Toynbee, and 
Marshall, have shown that political economy must 
he subseivient to human progress in the highest 
sense and that the moral element cannot be 
eliminated. 

2. Meaning of wealth. — ^We are now in a 
osition to state generally what economists mean 
y wealth. The ^good’ in the economic senseis 

every natural product which serves the satisfaction 
of man. By universal consent the word is applied 
to things which are material and exchangeable. 
Fonr^ attributes are usually comprehended in its 
definition : (1) materiality, (2) transferability, 

(3) limitation in quantity, (4) utility.^ Of these 
the first is now regarded as doubtful, since wealth 
may embrace things not entirely mateiial, such as 
some forms of service. The last is essential, but 
a larger meaning must be given to ‘utility.’ 
Shortly, wealth is said to consist of things that 
can be bought and sold, the amount they represent 
being measured by the quantity of money that 
they would fetch m the market. The definition, 
however, is defective on the side of both inclusion 
and exclusion. On the one hand, a large trade 
exists in supplying certain satisfactions of a 
sensual nature which cannot be I'egarded as 
economically good or useful; and traffic of this 
kind, though involving exchange of money, does 
not contribute in any sense to the weal of man. 
On the other hand, light, air, even water, unless 
involving conveyance, have apparently no ex- 
change value ; but indirectly they are consider- 
able elements in the wealth of nations. Further, 

‘ potentiality of being bought and sold ’ excludes 
many goods, such as health, integrity of character, 
parental affection, which, though not saleable, have 
undoubted value, since they render their possessors 
more fit for the battle of life and more capable 
members of the national organism. 

In protesting against the crude conception that 
wealth consists in the amount of gold or silver a 
nation possesses, Adam Smith deliberately de- 
scribes the wealth of a country as ‘the annual 
produce of its land and labour,’ or ‘ the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which it annually con- 
sumes.’ The important point in this statement 
is that wealth is not land, cattle, machinery, etc. , 
possessed at a particular point of timOi but rather 
the annual produce or fruits derived from these in 
active use. The English statisticians of the i7th 
cent, regarded the wealth of the country with the 
eyes of a farmer, and, like the French physiocratic 
school, denied the quality of productivity to all 
labour not employed immediately on the land. 
Hence a second important point to be noted is 
that Adam Smith rightly included in ‘ productive 
labour ’ not only labour employed on the land, but 
all kinds of work which iniiiroved material objects. 
The French economist, J. B. Say, extended the 
idea of productive labour to cover ‘non-material 
products.’ And fiom his time the annual produce 
has been conceived as including ‘ services ’ as well 
as commodities. Economically, wealth may be 
summed up as the product of what in modern life is 
termed ‘ the economic or industrial system,’ mean- 
ing by industry ^all those articles which go to 
make any sort of wealth including the services of 
the judge, the clergyman, the acrobat’ 
material goods alone, but * the work of govern- 
ment, the learned professions, the fine arts, all 
gainful recreations, must be brought under the 
“industrial system,” ’ 

3. The factors of wealth, — In the production of 

1 See JOUL of Polittml * Wealth,* 

, 2 J, A. Hobson, of Wmlth) p. 18. ' . 


wealth economists enumerate three factois . land, 
labour, capital. Land and labour are obviously 
requisite at all times and places ; and, though ih 
primitive societies capital existed only in^ very 
rudimentary forms, it also becomes essential in 
any community which is organized on a large 
scale. 

(«) Land. — The two primary sources ot wealth 
are material for work and work foi material — 
Nature and man. The stai ting-point is found in 
the original needs which stimulate men to engage 
in labour for their satisfaction. But labour of 
itself produces nothing. It can exercise itselt only 
upon the given. In one sense Natuie is the mother 
of all wealth. We are rich when she gives, poor 
when she withholds. Yet Natuie yields nothing 
for nothing. Her gifts are available only as man 
brings the toil of hand and brain to hear upon 
them. As economists jmt it (though not quite 
accurately), it is the land — including not its 
suifaee fruits only, hut all that is contained in the 
bowels of the earth, coal, iron ore, minerals of all 
kinds, and even the sea with its manifold treasures 
—that is the prime source or factor of potential 
wealth. 

(^) Labour. — It is the function of labour not to 
Cl eat e but to extract, transform, and shape to the 
uses of man the potencies and law mateiial of the 
earth. The supreme service which labour renders 
to society is defined by J. S. Mill as ‘putting 
things in fit places.’ 

‘ Labour in the physical world,* he says, * is always and solely 
employed in putting- objects m motion ; the propeities of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest.’i 

Though no wealth can be produced wdthout 
labour, there are some kinds of labour which may 
be very useful though not actually productive of 
material wealth. Hence a distinction has been 
drawn between ‘ productive ’ and ‘ non-productive ’ 
labour. But this distinction can hardly be sus- 
tained. Can it be said, e.g., that the work of a 
miner is productive, that of* a teacher, a poet, or a 
statesman unproductive? Men who do not work 
with their hands may be really contributing to the 
materia] well-being of man. And what seems at 
first sight to be fruitless or even wasted activity 
may in the highest sense be conducive to life. 
Indeed there are some things which, though not 
computable in money, greatly tend to inciease the 
productive power of even physical labour. ^ Three 
elements at least may be mentioned : division of 
labour, comlfination in efibrt, invention and applica- 
tion of tools and machinery. ‘ All tools and 
engines of the earth,’ says Emerson, ‘are only ex- 
tensions of man’s limbs and senses. ’ ® But machines 
can only second ; they cannot supply his unaided 
faculties. To these means must be added what, 
after all, is of most impoitauce — the moral and 
intellectual elements — the skill, intelligence, 
character, and fidelity of the worker himself. A 
man is more than a machine; and, without the 
personality behind, physical and mechanical appli- 
ances, however compete, would fail of their results. 
In the production of wealth the economist is apt 
to overlook spiritual values. Education, the dis- 
cipline and training of the home, the school, the 
college, the hardships and hazards of life, and all 
the moulding and informing institutions of society 
may appear to have no immediate monetary worth, 
but they are inestimable forces in the making of 
the workman, rendering him to himself and the 
community a more fit and effective agent of pro- 
ductive service. ^ 

(e) Capital, — ^It is difficult to define this element 
or designate precisely its functions. The teinn has 
become the storm-centre of modem industrial con- 

1 PrincipUn of Political Ecommpt cb. i § 2. 

S E. W. Emerson, Society rnitL Solitude^ ‘ Works and Bays,* 

p. 1, 
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fiict. Capital has unfortunately been legarded by 
labour as the mstrument by which owners of 
property and possessors of money can make their 
own teims and manipulate wmrk in their own 
interests. Capitalism has undoubtedly been a 
stern taskmaster in the past. The owners of 
capital may be said to have been, and to be still, 
the controlling power of our industrial system. 
They have taken the place formeily held by the 
landed aristociacy as the pivot of the social and 
industrial order. As the Jiolders of power they 
have offered a stubborn oi^position to all encroach- 
ments upon their piivileges ; and during the last 
quaitei of a century all advancement of wages and 
iinpioveraent of environment on behalf of labour 
have been seemed only by the pressure of trade 
unionism and the employment of the strike weapon 
Hence the inteiests of employers and workmen 
have come to be regarded as mimical j and em* 
bitterment and class hatred have ensued wdiich 
have led to conflicts costly alike to masters and to 
men. An impartial judgment is bound to recog- 
nize faults on both sides. At bottom of the 
perversity there has jyrevailed a materialistic 
philosophy involving a false exaltation of money 
and a vulgar conception of life which, as a result 
of the spell of commercial prosperity at the close 
of last eentuiy, has pervaded all classes of society. 
It is the pride of riche.s, the indifference, the 
cruelty, and the vulgarity — in a word, the selfish- 
ness of wealth that has roused jealousy and 
suspicion and become a danger to the community. 
The "working classes have been too apt pupils of 
their masters and have indulged in habits of laxity 
and improvidence which are a menace to the true 
weal of the nation. But, whatever may have been 
its abuses, and however it may have tended to ex- 
ploit labour^ for its own ends, absorbing within 
itself the legitimate fruits of toil, capitaLfs an in- 
dispensable element in the production of wealth 
and an instrument of incalculable seivice in the de- 
velopment of the resources of civilization. In the 
economic sense, capital is wealth appropriated to 
productive employment. It may be defined as the ; 
aggregation of the suiplus which has been saved 
from immediate use and is available for the further 
development of indu.stry. It is of two kinds, cii- 
culatmg and fixed. Circulating capital consists of 
the wages paid to the workmen and of the raw 
material whitdi is being actually used in the pro- 
cess of work. Fixed capital consists of buildings, 
macbineiy, tools, railway plant, shipping, etc. 
Circulating capital is being constantly used up, 
while fixed capital is permanent, more or less. 
Capital generally is the result of the industry of 
past generations used to promote and facilitate the 
industry of the present and the future. In every 
form of capital we trace the labour, ingenuity, and 
foresight of men who have built up the trade of 
the present. For the development of capital it is 
necessary that production should exceed consump- 
tion, leaving a margin for future increase and 
development of trade. It cannot be denied that 
labour has contributed to the making of capital 
and oughfc to have a share in its possession and 
8m|)loyment. It is the duty and task of the 
capitalist to organize, direct, and supervise the 
labour of the country, so that it shall adequately 
meet the needs of the community. These services 
h«ave been rendered in the past principally by 
private individuals. It has been argued that they 
might be equally well, if not better, supplied by 
the State, in which all have a stake and in the 
prosperity of which all have a claim to participate. 
But, %vhatever may be said in favour of collectiv- 
ism, it must be noted that, whether controlled by 
the nation and supervised by State officials or 
possessed by private individuals, capital in the 
YOL. xit .— 46 


form of liquid assets is absolutely necessary for 
the organization and development of commerce ; 
and without it labour would be practically in- 
capable of producing its maximum results or 
obtaining for itself an assured or adequate return 
foi its efforts. It is evident that the interests of 
capital and laboni aie mutual, and the success 
of then common enterpnse depends upon their 
harmonious co-agency. But, to attain this unity 
of aim, both labour and capital will have to revise 
their ideas. Instead of an unending strife, by 
which each tries to seciiie as much and give as 
little as possible, a widei outlook must be sought 
in which each party shall realize that iiidustiy i.s 
only a means to an end and that life has more to 
offer than the things which can be estimated in 
teims of money alone. 

II. Ethical aspect. — Fiom the foiogoing 
sketch of the economic aspects of wealth it will be 
seen that all industrial questions lead up inevitably 
to ethical issues. Economic proposals for the re- 
adjustment of society assert a principle the neglect 
of which was the great failure of the 19th century 
and is still the soiiice of much of our avoidable 
social unrest. 

‘ That principle is simply that industrial prosperity is not to 
be measured solely in terms of material wealth ; or, m other 
words, that industry must be regulated by reference to supra- 
econoniic ends. Its profit and loss account must show human 
as well as material values ; and that industry is neither prosjicr- 
ous nor healthy which shows a great output of material goods 
at the cost of a great deterioration of health, the character and 
the human capacity of the workei.’ 1 

I. Relation of economics and ethics. —If economic 
science is designed for the advancement of life 
itself (and this is its tacit claim), then human con- 
siderations cannot be ignored. Work must serve 
man, not man work. Our starting-point must be 
that life is the principal thing and that every 
human being has a right to live and work; and 
that in giving his services to the good of the com- 
munity he ought to have some share in the common 
weal. Even if a living wage be conceded, a living 
wage must be interpreted not as that which gives 
a mere subsistence, but as that which affords to 
each the opportunity of human self-expression. 

It has been truly said that ‘ life without the means of living', 
personal gifts or skill that have no outlet, liberty that is only 
an inner consciousness and has no sphere of exercise, are all 
alilce meaningless * 3 

Considerations like these have led many to be 
suspicious of the doctrines of political economy 
and especially doubtful whether the conception of 
wealth as usually assumed in scientific woiks can 
be accepted as ultimate. The common fallacy of 
confounding wealth and money is not yet obsolete. 
The idea that wealth consists solely in material 
things of utility dies hard and continues to exert 
considerable inliuence upon economic thought. 

* Property is meaningless, not wealth at all, apart from its 
pm pose, or apart from its possible or actual practical use, . . . 
we have fallen into the error of regarding material wealth as 
having intrinsic value, and we tend not uncommonly to devote 
our energies to gaming possession of it, irrespective, or with 
the slightest consideration, of what is to be done with it . , . 
Wealth IS not wealth, but only its unrealized possibility, apart 
from the spending of 

Hoarded wealth is nob really wealth ; and even 
less is misused or wasted wealth. Even the phrase 
* satisfaction of wants ^ is ambiguous. What we 
want’ may mean either what a particular individual 
or class desires at the moment or what is an essen- 
tial need of our whole nature as men. In other 
words, in order to decide what constitutes wealth 
in its largest sense, it is necessary^ to know what 
is th0 true good of man— an inqiiiry with which 
political economy must reckon if its results are to 
be of vital import for mankind. But, while the 

1 U. Jj. W. Hetheringtoa and J* H. Muirhead, Sootal Purpmi^i 
London, 191k, p. 191. 

3 ir, Jones, PHmipUB of CitismsMp, p. 166, 
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economist defines his subject as one of ‘ the sciences 
of man/ the conception of the human value of 
wealth does not rule eiiliei his thought or our 
practice in dealing with it. But it is only from this 
point of view that the problems of capital and 
labour, pi of it and wages, tree tiade andpiotectioii, 
or the respective rights and limits of piodiiotion 
hy the State and the individual are to be con- 
sidered. It is the personal element that brings 
the science of ecoii;,i5raics into closest touch with 
ethics. Both have to do with the ‘ good ’ ; but the 
economic *good’ is mostly reg aided as niateiial, 
whereas the * goods ’ with which ethics is concerned 
are those acts which are the conditions of the 
attainment of the highest end of life. Wiiile it is 
perfectly^ legitimate to consider what will increase 
or dimmish the material side of human happiness, 
it must never be forgotten that neither an indi- 
vidual’s nor a nation’s life consists in the abund- 
ance of the things which it possesses. If we are 
rightly to estimate the woith of economic goods, 
we must consider them ultimately in their i elation 
to the highest good — the good of life itself. Social 
reform has been not a little retauled by writers 
who so exalt mateiial piospeiity as to encourage 
the belief that the posse.sfeion of riclies is the secret 
of happiness and the only reasonable motive of 
human endeavour. 

2. Doctrine of values, — ^The conception of values, 
which has become a dominant idea of modern 
thought, has been applied with considerable ellect 
by some recent wiilers to economic subjects. A 
distinction is drawn between ‘intrinsic’ and ‘in- 
strumental ’ values. A thing has intrinsic value 
when it is an end in itself or is valued for its own 
sake apart fiom anything else to which it leads. 
A thing has instrumental value when it is merely 
a means to something else that follows from it as 
an efiect, when it does not exist for itself but only 
for the sake of a further good. The value of any 
economic good is determined by its relation to 
other things which can he got in exchange for it. 
Thus, to use the technical phrase of economists, 
‘a thing’s price is its value.’ It is its ‘value in 
exchange.’ Its worth depends on what at the 
moment it can bring. It is relative, not absolute. 
It may be said that nearly eveiything in the 
world, the whole apparatus of living, has, in this 
sense, merely an instrumental or relative value. 
Things are nothing in themselves and would be 
usele.ss in other conditions. Money, jewels, etc., 
would mean nothing on a desert island. But there 
are some things that must always retain their 
value in every world. If life has any meaning at 
all, there are objects, ideals, such as honour, 
purity, truth, belonging to life itself, and of the 
essence of man, which cannot be bought or sold, 
and are incomparable, unexchangeable, absolute. 
In the last resort it may be said that intrinsic 
value belongs to personalities rather than things — 
to things of the soul rather than things of tlie 
sense. All other values are relative and obtain 
such worth as they have from their power to 
minister to the iiighest enrichment of mau.^ 

3. Heal wealth.-~-Along this line of thought we 
are led to the absolute and. alhinclusive concep- 
tion of wealth as embracing everything that con- 
tributes to the fullness of life. ‘ There is no wealth 
but life,’ says Kuskin, ‘ including all Its powers of 
love, joy, and admiration / ® It is true that merely 
instrumental objects may be transmuted by their 
use into more than means and may partake of the 
character of the values to which tliey contribute. 
Objects of natural beauty, works of art, the affec- 

iSee W, E. Borler, Moral Tahm and the Idm 0/ God 
(Giford Cnwibrids'e, tOlS, pp. 37 ft*., 7511.,, 124 ft., 

134ft, 508ft. 
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tions and sympathies of life, intellectual know- 
ledge and puibiiits—everything, in slioit, that 
enlarges human vision and enriches heart and 
mind — are moio than instruments ; they aie the 
constituents ot real wealth Things even tliat 
might be legarded as of themselves woith less, 
mean, 01 tiivial may be elevated by becoming the 
veliicles of higher ends The material world is 
the environment of the spiiitnal. Ideals req[uire 
for their realization physical things The soul 
must build its city of God of earthly materials, 
and the ordinary experiences and facts of life — 
man’s common toil and trial, his instincts and 
passions — may be elevated and transfiguied into 
assets of the spirit. Thus we see that money and 
all material possessions, like every other gift, may 
be consecrated to the highest service and be made 
a channel of eniichinent and blessing to mankind. 

The question ot the place of luxury in life and 
the justihcation of expenditure upon things which 
go beyond the moie necessaries of existence natur- 
ally arises hexe. The manner of spending wealth 
from both an economic and an ethical point of 
view^ is not less important than the method of 
acquiring it. Yet it is hardly an injustice to say 
that the modern uoild is more given to the pro- 
duction of riches than the art of using them. But 
obviously the object tor which an individual or a 
people uses its wealth is a decisive test of charactei 
and an index of worth. Before calling a man rich 
or poor, therefore, we must know to what uses 
he puts his possessions, whether they be broad or 
narrow. Are luxuries justihable ? Or must money 
be expended only on such objects as contribute to 
the bare support of life and tlie attainment of the 
simple decencies and moderate comforts of exist- 
ence? Are we, as moral beings, to be ruled by 
tlie strictly ascetic view of life ? Oi can we vindi- 
cate a p|ace for desires which, though not immedi- 
ately usefiil or neces.sary, do in an indirect way 
help to enrich life and raise it to a higher level? 
It has been triilj?" said that some objects, .such as 
pictures, books, and even recreations,' are so essen- 
tial to the higher development of mankind that it 
may be fairly affiinied of them that ‘the neces- 
saries of life could be better spared than the super- 
iluities.’ Many objects which seem at first only 
to yield a momentary gratification are yet of con- 
siderable importance in so far as they ^ serve to oil 
the wheels of existence and add a bloom to life.’ ^ 

If we take the word ‘wealth’ in its .strictly 
etymological sense, as allied to ‘ weal’ (as ‘ health ’ 
is related to ‘heal’ and means ‘wholeness’ or 
soundness of body), things which can be used as a 
means of contributing to a man’s or nation’s tiue 
well-being, to the fullest development and expres- 
sion of the inteileetual and spiritual life, are, in 
the last resort, the elements of wealth in its 
highest sense. That country is richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of efficient and 
happy human beings,* that man is richest who 
uses his gifts to the utmost in perfecting the 
functions of his own life and in exerting his infin- 
enee for the enrichment of the lives of others.^ 

III. Cbmistiab ASFBC2\--lb does not lie 
within the scope of this article to discuss the 
remedies which have been proposed to overcome 
the most prominent evils accomjianymg a highly 
industrial state. In general the most radical of 
these proposals fall under the head of what may 
be described as a form of socialism (g.-y.), or dt 
least State contol or collective ownership of all 
monopolies. It is urged by many, on the other 
hand, that the ultimate hope of a better order 

1 jr. S. Mackenzie, Intfodl to Social Philosophy ^ Glasgow, 
1890, p. 306 ; see algo some remarks on this subject, in Marshall, 
JSmimrtieSt pp. 124, 181. 

2 See Bnskin, op. eit. 
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rests not in change of outwaicl condition, bat in 
the legeneiation of inward ch.xracl“er. And an 
honest application of tlio leaching of Chiist to the 
practical allkirs of life is, it is held, tlie seciet of 
social and mdustiial bett(3nuent* It seems fitting 
here to give a rapid review ot (hmst’s teaching in 
reieience to wealth. 

Jesus has iniicli to say concerning wealth. The 
subject bulks largely in His teaching and enteis 
piominently into the fiaine-woik of nearly all His 
parables 

1. The teaching of Jesus.—Tlioiigh Jesus dwells 
frequently on the penis of wealth, He does not 
condemn the possession of pioperty or denounce 
ownership in land, goods, or money. There is no 
depreciation of riclies in themselves. He lays 
emphasis on their deceitfnlness (Mt 13 ^^) ; lie 
warns His disciples against covetousness (Lk 12^^-^^); 
and especially does Ho point out the danger of 
accumulating earthly treasures (Mt 6^®) and the 
im]>ossibility of serving God and mammon 

He lays down the principle that ‘a man’s life con- 
sistetli not in the abundance of the things which 
he possessetli ’ (Lk 12^®}. Yet these sayings and 
warnings, so fax fiom implying disappi oval, imply 
ratiier that property and tiading aie the indis-' 
pensable bases upon which the outward fabric of 
the social order is built. He shows no trace of 
belief that temporal possessions are evils in them- 
selves. His parables constantly assume the right, 
and indeed the responsibility, of the individual to 
liold and administer wealth (Mt Lk 19 ^^ 16 ^). 
Many of His sayings would be devoid of meaning 
if His attitude to the industrial system of His day 
had been one of uncompromising hostility. He 
could not, e.t/,, have justly advised the young 
ruler to sell xvhat was not really his, or have 
suggested that he should induce another to accept 
for money what it was unlawful for him to retain. 
Many of His parables deal with the use of money, 
without indicating a single repioof on account of 
its possession (Mt Lk iqi-u i2JC-ax). 

Christ docs not demand withdrawal from the 
activities of the woild. The asceticism of the 
early Church and the renunciation practised by 
those sects which make a profession of poverty 
find no countenance in the Gospels. Jesus and 
His disciples honour work and recognize trade. 
ChiiBt acknowledges the rights of the xvage-earner. 
Within the circle of His followers were men and 
women who wore possessed of worldly substance 
(Mt 27 ^'^, Lk 8^ 19 ®). His disciples had a common 
purse, and one of tlieir numbei acted as treasurer. 

2. Wealth and the supreme end of life.-— The 
one and only aim of our Loxd was the establish- 
ment of the rule of God in the hearts of men ^ 
The Kingdom of God is first ; all else is secondary 
and subsidiaiy. This is the test of ail earthly 
things. Possessions and occupations have validity 
only in relation to the supreme end of life. His 
calls to renunciation wore made not because He 
deemed wealth to be inherently evil, but because 
in each ease the required act of denial would re- 
move the special hindrance to the realization of 
the spiritual life (Mt 19 -’^ Mk Lk 6-^), In 
Mk it is to be noticed that it is a deficiency 
of character that necessitates the repudiation of 
earthly possessions. Christ thus raises the whole 
question of material wealth to a spiritual plane. 
What He really condemns in connexion with 
riches is the spirit which holds them falsely, by 
non-use, misuse, or abuse. n 

3. Wealth a trust and a test.— Finally, wealth 
is everywhere regarded in reference to man’s rela- 
tion to God. It has thus a twofold significance. 
It is a trust and a test. There is no such thing as 

1 See W. M, Glow, Christ and the SoeM Order ^ Iiondon, 1913, 

p. 81 , 


absolute owneiship. All tilings belong to (hid 0111 
Father. We are but the pensionerb on His bounty 
and the trustees foi wha,i. He lends to us. No one 
can say, can do what I like with my own’ 
(Mt 20 '^ Lk 12^'*) Tlio Gospels indicate three 
ways ill winch the stewaulshii> of wcaltli may be 
exei cised. 

(a) Almsgioimj (Lk 18--) —The boanl.v of chaiity may be 
mailed by ostentation 01 consc’iou&nesfa ot iiieiit A 

man's gift of money has no value ^cepb as the expi esbion of 
himself (Lk ll-u 21^, Mk 12 XS) 

(h) Fidelity to one’s daily worl — Those who receue Christ’s 
seveiest condemnation are the persons who have been unfaith- 
ful in the task entrusted to them (Mk 12i-iq Mt 25*-^, Mk IS^x, 
Lk 1920 21) j while those most highly commended are such as 
conscientiously discharge their duties in the ajDpointed spheres 
of life 

(c) Ministry ofyoy and beauty, — A thiid form of stewardship 
IS indicated in the emplovment of gifts m mmistenng to the 
3oy and beauty of life The most impressive instance of this 
use of private means is exhibited in the stoiv of the v\oman 
who anointed the head and feet of Jesus w ith precious ointment 
In answer to the reproachful question, ‘To what purpose is 
this waste?’ Jesus defends the act and appreciates the beauty 
and synibohsra which it embodied. Here is the chaitei of all 
undertakings which propose m the name of Ohiist to feed the 
mind, to stir the imagination, to make life less meagie and 
dull, and more rich, beautiful, and spiritual 1 B\penditme of 
wealth on art and music, on the graces which enrich the emo- 
tional and intellectual life, is justified not only by its elcN nting 
and enlarging effect, but also by the explicit authoiity of 
Ohri&t’s example and teaching. 

Fiom the standpoint of Christian ethics posses- 
sions of all kinds are subject to the law of con- 
science. What makes them right or wrong is 
their influence on character, and thus they become 
a test of life. Every gift is be.s towed for purposes 
of service, God has no room for parasites or idlers. 
Every one, be he rich or poor, is a trustee for the 
Creator. There is no such thing as meie mone^y. 
It is always a symbol or a measure. Property is 
but the expression and instrument of personality. 
We have only what we use Hoaided wealth is 
barren. And only as rve give forth our life in 
service and sacrifice is it fruitful. 

Literature — All the larger works on political economy 
deal with the subject on its economic side Alfred Mar- 
shall, Piinaiples of Political Economy^, London, 1907, and 
the older works of Adam Smith and J. S Mill ought to be 
consulted Edwin Cannon, Wealth a Brief Evplanuiion of 
the Causes of Economic Welfare, London, 1914 ; J. A. Hobson, 
The Science of Wealth (Home University Library), do 1911 ; 
D. H Maegregor, The Evolution of Industry, do. 1911, and 
S. J. Chapman, Elements of Political Ecomnay im same series), 
do 1912, deserve mention. 

On the ethical and religious side see T. von Haeriiig, The 
Ethics of the Christian I/ife, Eng. tr , London, 1909 , F G. 
Peabody, Jmis Christ and the Social OuesUon, New York, 
1901; Oliver Lodge, Modern P'lQblems, London, 1912; J, 
MacCnnn, The Ethics of Gitizemhip, Glasgow, 1804, and The 
Making of Character, Cambridge, 1900 ; Henry Jones, The 
Principles of Citizenship, London, 1939, J. Clark Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908; J Wilson 
Harper, Ghnstian Ethics and Social Progress, London, 1912 ; 
Walter Rauschenbiisch, Chnstiamty and the Social Grim, 
New York, 1007 ; W. N Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
3 911 ; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, London, 1909 ; 
H, C. King, The Ethics of Jesus, New York, 1910 ; J. Stalker, 
Ethic of Jesus, London, 10Q9 ; A. B, D. Alexander, 
Ethics of St Paul, Glasgow, 1910, Christianity and Ethics, 
London, 1914. See also relevant articles in EB.E\ Dictionary 
of Political Economy, 3 vols., eel. R. H. Inglis Palgiave, London, 
1804-1908 ; L, L. Price, Political Economy in England from 
Adam South to Arnold Toynbee, do. 1891. 

A. B. D. Alexander. 

WELFARE.— -( 1 ) By the ethical term ‘ welfare ' 
is meant the highest human good, the faring well 
or properly^ the desirable human experience. In 
this formal use of the term nothing is implied as 
to the nature or constituents of tins good. Aris- 
totle notes this as the accepted usage in his d<ay 
of the term 

(2) The term usually implies the highest human 
good conceived as ' consisting in certain objective 
conditions rather than in siibjectlve feelings, In 
this sense it is opposed to pleasure m the supreme 
good. The term ‘ perfection ’ is nearly 

1 E. G. Feabod^b Jemis Christ a7id the Social ^msUon, p, 
218 ff. 

2 Mioom, EtUos, I, 
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lent, but lias usually a somewhat narrow'er signili- 
cance, exclusion of jileasxire, whereas wellare, 
though not in its essence jileasuie, involves ple.asuro 
as its completion. As the supreme end perfection 
and happiness aie usually conjoined, while welfare 
involves this conjunction. 

Aristotle’s usage is typical, but not without 
difficulties of interpretation. Hiiniaii welfare is 
not pleasure, oi practical activity, or the scientific 
life, but is the acti^’dty proper to man as man. 
Tins is reason, and human welfare consists in the 
excellence of lational activity. This rational 
activity is both theoretic and practical ; m the 
former man is akin to the divine, hut in the latter 
he is more specifically human. Outward goods, 
wealth, health, children, fame — these are good in 
so far as they are conditions of, or illustrations of, 
man’s rational activity, but liave no independent 
value. They exist for the sake of the rational life 
and not the life for them. ^ The position of pleasui e 
relative to welfare is not wholly clear in the details 
of Aristotle’s treatment, yet his fundamental 
principles seem certain. Pleasure is not tlie end 
of human action ; ^ yet it is the universal con- 
comitant of pel feet activity and that which serves 
to mark and consummate this perfection ® If the 
two could be separated, the wise man would choose 
the activity without the pleasure rather than the 
pleasure without the activity, but, as a matter of 
fact, this separation is not possible.® Yet, in all 
cases, it is the objective nature of the activity that 
determines the value of a pleasure, and not the 
amount of the pleasure itself. The empliasis in 
Aristotle’s treatment is upon the idea of welfare 
as the right condition of the whole man. It con- 
sists in rational activity because this is not a 
specific and exclusive form of activity, hut is one 
which includes and harmonizes all others. In 
reason all human activities find their interpretation 
and completion and hence their well-being. 

So also Paulsen : 

*Tbe g*oal at winch the will of every living’ creature aims 
[weltare] is the normal exercise of the vital functions which 
constitute its nature.’ Man ‘desires to live a human life and 
all that IS implied in it ; that is, a mental, historical life, in 
which there is room for the exercise of all human, mental 
powers and virtues ’6 

Litbratueb — J a Stewart, Holes on the Nicomctehean 
BthioSy 2 vols., Oxford, 1892; E. Zeller, Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics^ Eng-, tr , London, 1897, n. ; J H Muir- 
head, Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics, do. 1900 ; F. Paulsen, 
Si/stein of Ethics, Eng. tr., do. 1899, bk. li. ch. li. ; James Seth, 
A Study of Ethical P) inciples, do. 1894 ; S, G. Meajes, Ethics, 
DesoHptive and Explanatory, New Yoik, 1901, ch. xv. 

Norman Wilde. 

WELLS.—See Water, Watee-gods. 
WERWOLF.—See Lygantheopt. 

WESLEY. — I. Early life. — John Wesley was 
horn on 17th June (0.§.) 1703, at the rectory of 
Ep worth, being the son of Samuel and Susannah 
Wesley. Both his grandfathers weie among tlie 
ejected ministers of 1662, so there was a strong 
Puritan strain in him. His father, Samuel, was 
lector, poet, scholar : he spent ten years in pre- 
paring his work on the Book of Job, The mother, 
Susannah, trained her children in the great truths 
of the Ohn.stian faith. There is something singu- 
larly beautiful in the way in which this mother 
brought her many children into the audience 
chamber of God. On 28th Jan. 1714, John Wesley 
was nominated a pupil at Charterhouse, London. 
The treatment meted out to the boys of those days 
was Spartan, but Wesley always felt a true love 
for his school.- As we read his Journal, and see 
him lovingly wander each year about the grounds, 
we note that Wesley never forgot his boyhood, and 

1 Meom. Ethics, vii. 14. ^ XK I. 3, x. 2. 

X.2. 
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that age could not wither his afiection for Charter- 
house. On 24th June, 1720, he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and remained there until 
1725, when he was oi darned deacon by Bishop 
Potter. About this time the hmtatio Christi and 
The EnUs for Roly Living and Dying became lus 
frequent companions. The Imitatio taught him 
that ‘tiue religion was seated in the heart, and 
that God’s law extended to all our thoughts as 
well as words and actions.’^ It is of the Eides 
that Wesley writes ; 

‘In reading seveial parts of this book, I was exceedmglj' 
affected with that part in paiticular which relates to purity 
of intention Instantly I lesolved to dedicate all my life to 
God all my thoughts, and woids, and actions ’ 2 
Wesley was now a determined seeker, there was a 
great hunger ivithiu him for something beyond the 
experience which he had — for thiiteen years he 
sought peace by prayer, teais, and through diffi- 
cult and tiagic experience, and on 24th May, 1738, 
entered into a tiue evangelical expeiience of 
Divine love. 

In March, 1726, he was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxfoid. It is with this College, rather 
than Christ Church, that Wesley’s name is so 
closely linked ; for, though the great hall of Christ 
Chuich is adorned by the Koinney painting of 
Wesley, Lincoln College has a gi eater treasure in 
tlie room in which the Holy Club met, and where 
the movement began which was to give new life to 
the Churches of this and other lands. 

Much help came to Wesley by the reading of 
William Law’s Serious Call and his Christian Per- 
fection. Although some parts of Law’s work 
offended him, he tells us ; ‘ The light tiowed in so 
mightily upon my soul, that everything a^ipeared 
in a new view.’*^ Readeis of tlie Journal, and 
e^ecially of the diary, remember the strenuous 
efforts of Wesley to be accounted worthy; his 
early rising, his mastery over himself, his methodi- 
cally planned day, with a task for every hour, bis 
thoughtful care for lus pupils, his ejaculations 
which sob forth even now after the lapse of so 
many years, his passionate and unceasing quest 
for a deeper experience — all these things are clearly 
recorded there. The Castle and^ the Bocardo at 
Oxford were both visited by him; for to the 
prisoners he must preach the message of Divine 
grace — even though he had not yet entered 
consciously into it. In August, 1727, Samuel 
Wesley being infirm, John Wesley went to his help, 
and remained in Ins parish for about two years. He 
then returned to Oxford. Later (1734) lus father 
pleaded with great insistence that he should take 
his work and rectory. The reply of 'Wesley is 
elaborately wrought, and is a strong plea that his 
sphere is in Oxford, and notin Emvoiih. There is 
in it no splendid disregard of self such as we see 
in his later days ; he seems nmie anxious to have 
circumstances conducive to his own soul’s culture 
than to save the souls of others. On liis return to 
Oxford he found that his brother Charles, who was 
then at Christ Church, had gathered round him a 
small group of men to read the New Testament. 
John Wesley joined this company, and soon became 
its leader. It is well to remember that the Holy 
Club showed a much gi’eater diligence with regard 
to Holy Communion than the Church of those 
times, *a tendency to guide their life by early 
Church practice, a passion for prisoners and out- 
casts, and a diligent and careiul apportionment 
of time. As the members went with regularity 
to take the sacrament, they received much taunt- 
ing from the undergraduates. It 'was at this 
time that they were called ‘ Sacramentarians,’ 

1 The Xoumal of John If standard ed., 8 vols., London, 
19D9-16, 1. 460 

2 Wesley’s 14 vols., London, 1829-3X, xi. 306. 

s Journal, i. 467. 
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‘Bible Moths/ and Methodists (a double refer- 
ence — both to a medical sect and to their 
‘ method ’ in all religious practices). John Wesley 
was now, it seems, looted in Oxfoid. A baud of 
keen undeigiadiiates gatheied round him ; he 
believed that he had found his work. Owing to 
the insistence of his family, however, he applied 
for the living of Epwoith, but without success 
His dying father spoke prophetic woitls ; to John 
he said* ‘The inwaid witness, son — the inward 
witness, that is the proof, the stiongest proof of 
Chiibtianity ’ ; to Charles he said: ‘Be steady. 
The Christian faith will surely levive in this 
Kingdom ; you shall see it, though I shall not ' 

2 . The Georgia ministry. — In 1735 Wesley 
wms invited to go on a mission to the colony of 
Georgia. His father now being dead, he with 
some diffidence mentioned the fact of the offer to 
Ins mothei, vho said: ‘If I had twenty sons, I 
should lejoice if they were all so employed, though 
I slioiiid never see tiiem more.’ John and Charles 
Wesley emhaiked at Gravesend on 14th Oct. 1735. 
Ho tells a friend the motives which sent him forth 
as a missionaiy, 

‘ My chief motive is to save my own soul . . I hope to learn 
the true sense of the Qoapel of Christ by preaching’ it to the 
heathen.’ l 

In later years he was not so anxious about his own 
salvation, but ratlier about that of others.^ On 
the voyage, as at Oxford, he showed meticulous 
sfci'ictness m the apportioning of time : he learned 
German and studied his Greek Testament, and 
held services even amidst the storms. He was 
greatly impressed by a party of Moiavians on 
board,' especially by their conduct in the tempest. 
Amidst the storm they were quite unalarmed and 
went on singing. Wesley asked one of them, 
‘Were you not afraid?’ He replied, ‘I thank 
God, no.’ ‘But were not your women and 
children?’ ‘No, our women and children are not 
afraid to die.’ Wesley landed at Savannah on 
6th Feb. 1736. He soon mot Spangenberg, the 
Moravian, who asked him, ‘Do you know Jesus 
Christ ? ’ ‘1 know He is the Saviour of the world.’ 

‘ True, but do you know that He has saved you ? ’ 
‘I hope He has died to save me.’ Spangenberg 
then asked, ‘Do you know yourself?’ Wesley 
answered, ‘ I do,’ hut, in telling the story of 
this conversation, says, ‘I fear they were vain 
words. ’ W esley ’s mam purpose in going to Georgia 
was to become a missionaiy to the Indians. This 
^^'as fruaiiated by the governor of the colony, 
General Oglethorpe, •who desiied his presence in 
the European settlement. Denied his chief end in 
coming, he nevertheless found work for each mo- 
ment in the day; he taught the children, visited the 
sick, reproved the sinner, and gatlieied a few folk 
together for mutual conversation. He encour- 
aged, he rebuked, he prepared communicants, and 
repelled those whom he thought nob -worthy. He 
was a rigorous High Clmichinan, and a most ear- 
nest seeker of the Liglit. In summing up the 
matter in his Journal Wesley tells us that he ‘ was 
a child of wrath, an heir of hell,’ but in later years, 
when he revised Ms writings, he says, ‘ I believe 
not. ... 1 had even then the faith of a servant, 
though not of a son.’® Grave misunderstandings 
arose between Oglethorpe and the Wesleys; but 
they -were later reeoncdled. Suspicions and mis- 
understandings grew like weeds in t!ie garden of 
this colony. As we now know from the standard 
edition of tlie Journal, Wesley fell in love with 
Bopiiy Hopktw, the niece of tile chief magistrate 

1 xii. S8.‘ 

2 Of, ‘ The Twelve Ilules of a Helper,’ rule xi. : *To'a have 
nothini? to do but to save souls. Therefore ajicnd and be spoilt 
in this woik. And ao always, not only fco those who want you, 
but to those who want you most ’ 
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of Savannah, Mr. Causton. A change, however, 
came m her affection, and slie swiftly married Mr. 
Williamson. Soon after Wesley repelled her fiom 
Holy Communion— no doubt because he thought 
that she was not in a fit state of heart to receive 
it ; but on the surface it appeared like the act of 
a disappointed man. Her unde brought a charge 
against John Wesley, who refused to acknow- 
ledge the power of a civil couit in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Wesley, realizing that no further good 
would come fiom his miiiL'Stiy there, left the 
colony, and sailed for England on 22nd Dec. 1737. 

3. His evangelical conversion. — Wesley’s com- 
ment on his Georgia ministry was : 

‘ I went to America to convert the Indians ; but oh, who 
shall convert me’ ... 1 have a fair summer religion. I can 
talk well ; nay, and believe myself, while no danger is near. But 
let death look me m the face, and my spirit is troubled. . . . 
Oh, who will deliver me from this fear of death 1 

Eager and hungry, on his return to England he 
met Peter Boiilcr, who told him, ‘ My brother, my 
brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged 
away.’ ‘Preach faith till you have it, and then 
because you have it you will preach faith.’ He 
gathered with the members of the little society 
in Fetter Lane. On 24th May, 1738, there came 
to Wesley his Magna Dies — the day of his evan- 
gelical conversion. No one had ever sought the 
haven of peace with more passionate devotion-— 
it was a day never to be forgotten. He describes 
every part of it ; 

‘ I think,’ be says, ‘ it was about five this morning, that I 
opened my Testament on those woids, “There are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises.’” He writes that, 
3 ust as he went out, he opened the New Testament again on 
those words, ‘ Thou art not fai from the kingdom of God.’ He 
tells of his afternoon visit to St. Paul’s, and notes that the 
anthem was ‘ Out of the deep have I cailed unto Thee, 0 Loid.‘ 
We now come to the loous classmis of the life of Wesley. ‘ In 
the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate 
Stieet, wheie one was leading Luther’s jneface to the Epistle 
to the Homans About a quarter beiore nine, while he was 
describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt niy heart stiangely warmed, I felt I did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation , and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mtne, and 
saved me from the law ot sin and death I began to pray with 
all my might for those who had. in a more especial manner 
despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly 
to all there what I now first felt m my heait ’ 2 

Wesley bad now received the gift of life; and 
what he did in Aldeisgate Street — ‘ I then testified 
openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart’ — he continued to do until the end of his 
life. It was with him an appeal no longer to the 
practices and customs of the early Church, but to 
the experience of the Living Christ within his own 
heart. For fifty -two years he ottered to all through 
Christ the grace of forgiving love. For the wonder 
of Wesley’s life is not to be found in the fact that 
on a certain evening about a quarter before nine he 
felt his heart stiangely warmed, but that the fires 
of that love never died down. His eye was indeed 
single, and thus his whole body was full of light. 

4. The great offensive.— From 1738 to 1791 
Wesley led the great offen.sive — ^he attacked sin 
in its strongholds, and everywhere proclaimed the 
free grace of Clrrist. He seized every opportunity : 
if he were in a coach, he spoke to his fellow- 
travellers ; if he were staying at an inn, he told 
his fellow-guests of the love of Jesus ; even when 
crossing to Ireland, when the ship was tossed by 
the storm, he held a service for the passengers. 
Driven out of the Churches, he, through necessity 
and quite against Ms taste, followed the example 
of Whilefieid, and took his stand in the open air, 
and preached to the crowds at Kingswood, Bristol, 
and Moorfieids. His greatest help came from his 
brother Charles, whose hymns were sung by the 
miners of Kingswood, the labourers of Lincoln-' 

I Journal, i 418. - Th L 47S. 
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sliire and Cornwall and tlirougliout tlie land. The 
Evangelical Ilevival spread % song as well as by 
sermon. There was much of the great military 
commander about Wesley : he chose three main 
stiaiegic points — London^ Bristol, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne—aiul for the conquest of Ireland he made 
Dublin his base. When others weie deaf to the 
calls of Ameiica he sent out a band of preachers to 
capture that continent tor Christ, He moved con- 
stantly fiom place to. place, iiding on hoiseback 
until iiis later yeais,''a sort of i want -courier the 
Ivingdoni, the tiieless rider, the invincible fighter, 
and the herald of the grace of God. J. Hamp- 
son, one of Wesley’s preachers, who left with a 
grudge against him, published in 1791 a Life of 
Wesley. In its admissions it is of immense value, 
lor he writes critically, and is a eontemi>orary of 
the man of whom ho writes. He thus sums up 
Wesley’s life of toil : 

‘ His public administiations were but a part of his labours, 
bub fiom these w'e may form some conception of the rest 
Dunnq: fifty-two yeais he ycneuilly preached two sermons a 
day: very frequently four or five Calculating, therefoie, at 
twice a day, and allowniuf fifty sermons annnalh foi extra- 
ordinary occasions, which is the lowest coiujiutation that can 
1)6 made, the whole number m fifty-two yeais will be 40,402 
To these maybe added an infinite niimbei of exhoitations to 
societies. Of his travels, the lowest calculalion we can make is 
4000 rades annually, which, m fifty-two jeais, will give 208,000 
miles. An almost moiedible degree of laboui , and which 
nothing hut the best constitution, informed by the most active 
spirit, could have enabled him to suppoit.'i 

Augustine Birreli epitomizes his labours, and 
mingles witli the telling of them Ms peculiar 
piquancy : 

‘John Wesley contested the whole kingdom m the cause of 
Christ during a campaign which lasted foity years He did it 
foi the most part on horseback. He paid more turnpikes than 
any man who ever bestrode a beast. Had he but preseived his 
scores at all the inns where be lodged, they would have made 
by themselves a history of puces And throughout it all he 
never knew what depression of spirits meant, though he had 
much to try him— suits m Chancery and a jealous wife.’ 2 

There is no other story of a life so crowded with 
toil, yet over wliieli there broods so steadily the 
spirit of rest.® This man, like the Apostle Paul, 
could have drawn up ids catalogue of sufferings ; for 
he was stoned, enemies rose up against him on all 
sides, and besides there rested upon him the eare 
of all his societies ivhich were stationed from 
Land’s End to Hewcastle-oii-Tyne, beyond the 
border, and across the Irish Sea. All this is 
written in Wesley’s Jonrnal. 

‘From which we can learn better than from anywhere else 
what manner of man he wag, and the character of the times 
during which he lived and moved, and had his being.’ 4 

This leads us to one of the most wonderful of liLs 
gifts. ^ For fifty- two years he preached, visited his 
societies, entered prisons, galloped along the high- 
ways of England, the programme varying but little, 
and yet lie never became stale ^ each day called 
him to a new adventure ami was a fresh gift from 
God. His work never became to him a common- 
place ; he thrilled to it, he hailed it ever with a 
Bong. A comparison of the early years after his 
evangelical conversion aud the later years of his 
life reveals that his enthusiasm never waned, but 
rather waxed stronger and stronger. Here is the 
record of ilth Sept. 1789. 

‘ I went over to Kmgsvvood. Sweet recess ' where everything 
IS now just as 1 wish. But — 

“ I^ran was not horn in shades to lie ! ” 
bet us work now , we shall rest by-a«d-by.’ » 

In March, 3790, he began a great preaching tour 
through England and Scotland, which lasted five 
months. Here is another entry — Lst Jan. 1790 : 

‘ I aui now an old nian, 'dof'aYed from head to foot. My eyes 
are dim; my riobt hand shakos much; my mouth is hot aud 

Miimom qf John Wesleij, .‘I vols., Sunderland, 1793, hi. 100. 

3 Augustine Birreli, MUeetlmiieSf London, 1901, ‘JSs^ay <m 
John Wesley,’ p, 12. 

^ ‘By the grace of Ood I never fret. I repine at nothing. I 
am discontented witlx nothing ’ (Journal, iv. ISI , note). 

4 Eirrell, MismUanies, p. 85. - - '^JourUali viii. 10. 


dry eveiv inorning I have a liiigc*rmg tevei almost eveij 
daj. . . . However, blessed he God, I do not black my labom. 
I can preach and wiite still.’ i 
He died on 2ud March, 1791. 

5. His controversies. — As we have seen, Wesley 
oxved a great deal to the Moravians. He was for 
a short time a great ad inner of Zinzeiidorf. At 
hist he hailed Herrnhufc as a new city of God. 
But the breach befciveen Wesley and the Moravians 
came soon after Wesley launched his great oilen- 
sive. A section of them had a tendency towaids a 
mibtakeii kind of pietism ; they pleached that 
tlieie was no need for Bible 01 sacraments, that 
there was nothing to be done, and that the soul 
must wait in silence. These ‘still-men,’ as they 
were styled, roused his ire, and the break betivecn 
the Methodist Societies and tlie Moiavians was 
soon complete. Tlie indictment of Wesley could 
only have lefeiied to a small section, for in that 
Moravian band there weie men and ivomen of real 
saintlmesR. It was, howevei, an unfortunate 
happening, for it gave Wesley a somewhat violent 
antipathy to mysticism. 

He speaks ol * the poison of mv sfcicism,* and refers to ‘ Ralph 
Mathei, a devoted young man, hut almost diiven out of his 
senses by Mystic Hivinitv . If he escapes out of this specious 
snare of the devil he will be an instrument of much good ’ ^ 

Wesley was light in speaking strongly against 
that which was mysticism falsely so called, but 
he was a mystic himself. The man who trans- 
lated with such passion Teisteegen’s hymn, * Thou 
hidden love of God,’ could not have been anything 
else. His controversy with William Law is surely 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Wesley, 
Wesley wrote when he was perplexed, and his soul 
was strangely restless, and the honours are chiefly 
on the side of his teacher, Law. His greater 
and most fundamental controversy was with the 
Calvinists— and with logic and passionate love he 
claimed that Christ died for all. Tlie battle was 
fought and won, but the victory came not through 
the strident notes of controversy, but rather 
through the rousing strains of song — 

‘ For all, my Lord was crucified, 

For all, for all my Saviour died ’3 

One of the most beautiful things in the history of 
tins controversy is the fact that such vital theo- 
logical disagreements as there were between 
Wesley and Whitefielcl never broke their friend- 
ship, but seemed rather to deepen and strengthen it. 

6. Wesley and the Church of England.— The 
Church of England never had a more loving son 
than John Wesley, and never one who strove more 
strenuously to be loyal to Iiei. He was driven out 
of the Church, yet in 1789 he wrote : 

*I declare once more that I live aud die a member of the 
Ohurch of England ; and that none who regard my judginent 
or advice will aeparate from it. *4 

But he did things which show that in another sense 
he did not belong to her. He believed m her, but 
he saw with his quick eye the needs of his age, 
and the organization of the Church of England 
was not flexible enough to meet the clianging con- 
ditions of the time. He saw the great needs of 
America, and, realizing the urgency of its claims, 
in 1784 consecrated Coke as bishop and Whatcoat 
and Vasey as presbyters for that continent. In 
1786 Wesley ordained preachers for Scotland. 
His loyalty was of that higher kind which would 
not allow nile.s to inl,erfere with the advance to 
which he believed Christ was calling His people. 
This is seen eaily in the encounter with Josepli 
BuUei% when hishffcp of Bristol. The great wnitei 
of The Analogy said that Wesley Inurio right to 
preach in that diocese. Wesley said, ‘I can do 

1 Journal, viu. 35. 2 lb, vi. iO. 

8 For the theology of Methodism see art. Mbi'iioois:!!. 

4 ‘ Farther Thougchts on Separation from the Church ' 
(written 11th Dee. 1789), WorX:s, xiii. 240. 
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most good here, so heio I stay.’ That was liis 
one test. He was at lieait a Catholic and like the 
scribe who biouglit out ot his treasure things new 
and old. We see this in his ‘ Christian Library,’ 
in which he included writings from men of all 
Christian communities, the only lequiiement 
being that each reprint should give spiritual 
stiength to its readeis. 

7. Wesley and humanism. — It was the boast 
of Wesley that he was ‘homo iinius libri,’ and so 
he was, though few men of his ago lead moio 
hooks His final appeal was to the Sciiptuies 
iliumiued by the living spiiit. The variety and 
amount of liis leading leaves us breathless. It 
was Hampson who wiote ‘With a hook m his 
hand, he frequently rode from fifty to sixty 01 
seventy miles a day.’ ^ His Primitive Physic shows 
his quaint and piactical knowledge: and the 
quotation he places at the beginning, ‘ Homo sum ; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto,’ reveals his keen 
interest m human alfaiis. The Journal could 
have been written only by a man who had read 
enthusiastically the book of life. There may be 
little charm of style, hut there is a conciseness, a 
forthrightness of writing, a perspicuity, that is 
hard to excel. He had not studied his Addison 
for nothing; the references in his early diary— 
‘Head Addison’ — aie illuminating. He had much 
humour,- and we must not forget that Alexander 
Kjiox writes that liis ‘ sjiortive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and the thought- 
less,’ and Thomas Walsh writes of his ‘ witty pro- 
veibs.’^ Hampson says : ‘It was impossible to be 
long in his company without partaking his hilar- 
ity.’^ This man, who could have chosen the 
company of the great, lived and loved to live wdtli 
the unknown. There are many parallels between 
St. Francis and Wesley, and one is to be found in 
this, that both went to the people — what the Little 
Brothers were to Fiancis that wondeiful band of 
men, the early Methodist preachers, weie to 
Wesley. It is iiiteiesfcing to note that two men 
command the 18 th cent., and one (Di. Johnson) 
said of the other, ‘ He can talk well on any subject.’ 
Johnson would fain have seen more of Wesley. 

‘John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he Is never at 
leisuie. He is always obliged to go at a ceitain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a nian who loves to fold his legs, and 
have out his talk as I do.' ® 

Southey says : 

’His manners were always irresistibly winning', and his 
cheerfulness was like perpetual sunshine. ’ I 

It is true that his punted sermons do not best reveal 
his humanism ; but they are treatises. A study of 
the Journal teaches us that the texts upon wlUch 
he preached most were those which reveal his 
tenderness and his love of the doctrines of grace. 
The text ‘When they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave tliem both ’ is met again and again 
in the* Journal^ and is the motif of his ministry. 
Horace Walpole informs us of Ms vivid way of 
preaching. 

‘I have been at one opera— Mr. Wesley’s. . . . Wondrous 
clever, hut as evidently an actor as Garrick ... he told stories 
like Latimer, of the fool of his college who said “ I thanks God 
for everything.*”'? 

John Nelson, one of his early helpers, describes 
the power of 'STesIey’s preaching : 

<But I was like a wandering bird, cast out of the nest, till 


1 lii. lt>L 

‘^Por iHii-djations of his huiuour see W. Bardsley Brash, 
‘Wesley’s Wit and Humour,' in Lumlon Iteaieiv, 

January, tU:U. 

» Por Alexander Knox see .1. Whitehead, Lif'e uf John WssUy^ 
hublin, 1805, in 486. For Walsh see WSfeley’s Joufiml, vi. 10, 
footooto. 
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John Weslei cpine to preach his lust seimoii in aiooifields 
O that was a blessed mornui” to 111 v soul' He stroked back 
his hair, and turned Ins face towaids where 1 stood, and I 
thought fixed his ejes upon me When he had done I said, 
“This man can tell the seciets of my heait, he hath not left 
me theie, he hath shes\eclme the leniedN, even the blood of 
Jesus ” ’ i 

^11 Walter Scott tells us that he heard Wesley 
pleach moie than once 111 the churcliyaid at Kelso 

‘He w'as a most venerable figure, but bis sermons W'ere 
vastly too colloquial for the taste of Saundeis. He told many 
excellent stoiies ’ 2 , 

This man, of live feet threh inches, of weight 
eight stone ten, ‘an eye the bnghlebt and most 
piercing that can be conceived,’^ with his finely 
chiselled face which came to view again in that 
of the Iron Duke,^ loved men and women not for 
what they weie but for what they might be: he 
loved colliers, drunkards, cock-fighteis, piisoners, 
because he saxv m them the children of the One 
Fathei, He gave first his love bo God, and that 
exalted his love foi men — that is why it never 
grew^ cold. He commands the ISth cent, on the 
religious side as much as Johnson on the literary. 
Leeky has told us that Wesley saved England 
from a revolution, but we must remember that 
he brought about another revolution which has 
done more to break down social barriers than men 
realize — for he taught men and women the essential 
oneness of us all, that One is our Father and we 
are all brethren. His doctrine of faith stripped 
off the supeilieial disguises of life and revealed 
the divine possibilities of all men. Wesley was 
always ahead of his century ; he was a great fore- 
runner with regard to social leform ; he lived on as 
little as possible, and gave the rest away. Hampson 
says, ‘Perhaps the most liberal man in England 
was Mr. WesW. His liberality to the poor knew 
no bounds.’ ^ He gave the people cheap literature, 
founded schools and orphanages, wrote numerous 
pamphlets on public questions, and his last letter 
was one in which he encouraged Wilberforce in 
his great fight against slavery — that traffic which 
he termed ‘that execrable villainy, which is the 
scandal of England, of religion, and of human 
nature.’ This ‘brand plucked from the burning’ 
broke up the frost of the 18 th cent, by the glow 
of his flaming message. He formed a society 
which has become a world-wide Church ; he 
brought inspiration to all the Churches, and his 
message stiU rings down the years—' The best of 
all is God is with us.’ 

LiTBRATtrjiK.— See the litemburo under Methodism. 

W. Baedsley Beash. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM.— SeeMSTHOD- 

ISM, 

WEST AFRICA. — See Negeoes AHD W. 
Afeica. 


WESTERN CHURCH.— The epithet ‘West- 
ern’ differentiates the Church of the West, or 
Roman Catholic Church, from that of the East, 
known as the Holy Oi’thodox Church.^ The dis- 


1 The Lives of Early Methodist Frmekers^ Loudon, 1865, i. 
14 ; cL testimony of another, ‘ But when John Wesley began to 
speak, his words made me tremble. I thought he spoke to no 
one but me, and I durst not look up ; for I imagined oil the 
people were looking at mo’,(«6. p. 16). 

2.L a, Lockhart, Life of Sir Wedter Bmtt, Edinburgh, 1848, 
vL 46. 


<5 Hampson, ui. 167. 

4 The following is a most interesling mninteoenee of I)r. 
George Osborn Henry MoOre, in wiios(‘ house at Oitj Eoad, 
as a young preacher, I’Hved, once took hie to sec a review by 
the Duke of Wellington in Hyde Park. Duiing’ an interval the 
Duke, dismounting, stood by his horse near filr, Moore and 
myself. Pointing to the Duke (for lie was ahort of statuie), 
Henry Moore said, “That is John Wesley as t knew him’” 
{Jmmialf vii, 402, footnote), Wesley and. the Duke of Welling- 
ton sprang from collateral branches of the same family. 

8 See arfet, Eastbbk OauaoH, Greek Ditmonox Omutofi, 
Ritsbiak OiiOiioii* 
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binction between these two blanches of the Holj^ 
Catholic Church arose from the interaction of 
many causes, geographical, political, and theo* 
logical, bub ultimately it may be traced to an 
event of supreme importance in the historic evolu- 
tion of the Chiistian faith. 

I. Introduction: schism of East and West. — 
Up to A D. 330, when Constantine the Great chose 
the ancient Jlyzantium as the new capital of the 
Koinan Empire and gave it the name of Constanti- 
nople, the Catholic? Church of Christendom had 
leniained one and undivided ; and, though the final 
schism was to be delayed for centuries, the rivalry 
between the old and the new Rome at once intro- 
duced a divisive factor into the ecclesiastical re- 
lationships of the empire. Constantinople, already 
a Gieek city with a large Gieek population, was 
destined to become a second metropolis of the 
faith, lepiesenting Christian life and thought of 
a distinctively Greek type. Indeed, it may be 
said that imperial Christianity had shifted its 
centre of gravity to the ^gean woild of Hellenistic 
culture, intellectual and spiiitual. It is significant 
that, when it was found necessary to formulate the 
terms of the orthodox creed in ordei to finish the 
desolating heresy of Arins,^ Nicaea and not Rome 
had been chosen in A.D. 325 as the place of 
assembly for the historic council which, so far 
from pacifying the Christian world, was the fore- 
runner of other councils — Ephesus, Chalcedon, and 
Constantinople ® — ^where the various phases of the 
seemingly perpetual Cliristological problem received 
discussion and authoritative settlement. Christi- 
anity had spread with a relatively greater raindity 
over the Eastern empiie than in the provinces of 
the West. The Greek language known as ‘com- 
mon’ Greek— the livgiia franca in which the early 
records of the faith were written — was naturally 
the medium by which the symbols of the Christian 
faith found their most logical and accurate expres- 
sion. It is true that the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who was always under the control of the 
einperoi, was never to achieve a position like that 
of the pope, who, left free from civil contiol, be- 
came the undisputed pontiff and vicar of Chiist 
upon earth ; hut by the 5th and 6th centuries he 
had secured a commanding influence and bore the 
title of ‘oecumenical patriarch’ — a designation 
which, in spite of papal protests, has continued till 
to-day. The relations of emperor and pope were 
severely strained during the period of the Christo- 
logical heresies, and in 680 the Council of Con- 
stantinople, when it condemned the Monothelete 
position, did not hesitate to anathematize the 
memoi*y of Pope Honorius i. In a.d. 725 the 
opposition of Pope Gregory ii. to Leo the Isaurian, 
who on the outbreak of the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy ^ had vehemently condemned, and commended 
a crusade against, the use of images, led to a fatal 
separation between East and West ; for Leo trans- 
ferred Sicily, Southern Italy, and Tllyricum from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the pope to that 
of Constantinople. A reaction in favour of images 
took place in the reign of Constantine Yi., and in 
786 the so-called Second Council of Mcsea gave a 
decision in favour of image-worshi|3, which the 
pope approved* But this reconciliation was tem- 
porary and in effect was nullified in 800 on the 
coronation of Charlemagne by the pope ; foi*, while 
in the West the pope became the religious head 
and the emperor the secular head of the Church, 
the process was reversed in the East, the emperor 
becoming head of the same Christian Church with 
a patriarch suhoidinate to him. Still, though the 

J See crk AiUAKiBit. 

^ See aHt. CouHoniS ANa Syxods (Olnisiian), (Jr buds 
(ESettmeninal), and Oonfbssions. 
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separation between East and West was complete 
111 secular matteis, the final breach did not occui 
for two centuries The rejection of the Fdioque 
clause,^ which had been added by the Spanish 
Church to the Nicene cieed in the 5th cent., and 
which was subsequently inserted m the Roman 
creed, was definitely decreed by the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 807), which excommunicated 
the pope. But, though this was significant of the 
steadily widening breach between the two sections 
of Catliolicisni, it was not till a century and a half 
later that the last blow was struck. The patriarch 
ot Constantinople, Michael Cei alarms, closed the 
Latin chinches and convents of the city in 1054, 
and this drastic act was followed by the written 
attacks of his clergy on the Latin religion and its 
observances, and especially the practice of celibacy 
on the part of its cleigy. The pope’s legate, 
Caidinal Humbert, entered St. Sophia on 16th 
July during divine service and laid on the altar 
a decree of excommunication against the patriarch 
and Ins adherents. This act rent the Catholic 
world in twain, and it was the climax of the long- 
continued and deep-rooted misunderstanding be- 
tween the two great geogiaphical sections of 
Chiistendom. The massacie of the Latins by the 
Greek populace m 1182 and the sack and capture 
of the city by the forces (chiefly Venetian) of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204 weie events which revealed 
and confirmed the hopeless fissme in the unity of 
the Church and led up to the fateful capture of 
Constantinople by Muhammad il. in 1453. West- 
ern Europe had left the Christian capital of the 
East to its fate ; divided Christendom Iiad enabled 
Muhammadanism to enshrine itself in Europe, and 
a sultan sat on the throne which Christian emperors 
had occupied since the days of Constantine. 

The following survey is limited (1) to the general 
development in history of the polity, organization, 
and secular relationships of the Western Church, 
and (2) to its dogmatic history and its position in 
Christian thought, leaving the reader to study in 
other articles (to which reference is made) the more 
specialized treatment of the inner life of the 
Church, its observances and sacraments, its ritual 
and its liturgies, its canon law and discipline, its 
orders and congregations, the history of its move- 
ments in their religious, intellectual, and social 
aspects, and finally the biographies of its out- 
standing personalities in the annals of its govern- 
ment, sainthood, and scholarship. 

Both sections of the survey are conveniently 
treated in chronological order under the following 
heads : (a) the early period (from Constantine to 
Charlemagne [A.D. 312-8003) ; (&) the mediaeval 
period (from Charlemagne to Boniface yni. [a.d. 
800-1303]) ; (c) the modern period (from the later 
Middle Ages to the present time [A.D. 1303-1920]). 

In the first period, the period of expansion, we 
have the rise of the papacy ^ with the conversion 
of the Teutonic races to Christianity; in the 
second, the period of consolidation, we have the 
papacy supieme in Europe, having attained 
the zenith of its influence and prosperity ; in the 
third period— the peiiod of decline — ^we have the 
waning power of the papacy and the rise of 
Protestantism, which eventually led up to the 
distinction between religions of aufciiority and a 
religion of the spirit, and their conflicting ideals of 
ecclesiastical unity and Catholicism. 

2 . Ecclesiastical polity and organlsEation.*— (a) 
Bmiy period, — VJ^itli the accession of Constantine 
in 323, Chiistianity became the imperial religion, 
and henceforth its destiny was to be closely associ- 
ated with that of the empire. The vicissitudes 
through which the empire passed during the three 

i See arfct. Confessions, Oreecs (IScumenieal). 

s See art. Pafacv- 
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succeeding centuries under the attacks of the bar- 
barians of Noitliein and Eastern Europe left an 
enthning mark on the constitution and organiza- 
tion of tiie Church. The monarchical episcopate, 
which was lecognized by Ignatius and accepted by 
Cyiuian as the basis of Cliurch government, was 
the germ fiom which tlie piimacy of the bishop of 
Koine was evolved. The doctrine of apostolic 
succe.'^sion {q v.) laid down by Irenieus ascribed 
a bpiriLual pi e-emiuence to the Cliiuch of Rome as 
founded by the two greatest apostles, Bt. Petei 
and St. Paul, and Teitullian m his early pie- 
Monbanisi treatise, the Prescription of Rcresy — 
always a favoiiiite with the Roman Church — 
eloquently adopted the same line of argument, 
proclaiming the transmission of the apostolic 
‘ deposit ’ through the succession of bishops. 
Established in Hhe Eternal City,’ which was the 
visible focus of imperial greatness and might, the 
bi^hopiic of Rome was invested wdth a dignity 
which far sui passed that of the rival sees of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, the Latin 
conception of the Church as an external institution, 
moulded indeed on the type of the empire, but 
controlled by bishops ^vho -were the vicars of an 
absent Christ and depositaiies of saving grace, led 
up to tlie papacy as a logical conclusion. No 
salvation outside the Chuicli, the Church built on 
St. Peter as chief of the apostolic college, a hier- 
archy which traced its lineal descent by due suc- 
cession from the finst of apostles — these are the 
principles upon which the supiemacy of the Roman 
see was established by Augustine, the greatest of 
the Latin theologians. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the Chuich as it developed its organization on the 
new political divisions of the empire — especially 
Gaul and Bpain, following the conquest by Christi- 
anity of the nations of the Franks and the 
vSpaniards or Iboiiaiis — rose, by its beauty of 
ritual, its succession of distinguished Christian 
leaders, bishops, and kings, and its moral influence, 
to a position of gieat splendour, A generation 
alter Augustine, Leo the Great, bishop of Rome 
(440-4(51), put forth a claim ^ for the authority of 
the Roman see which was never afterwards relaxed, 
and which saw its realization in the imperial 
authority over Christendom wielded by Hildefoand 
and Innocent ill. 

In 446 the emperor Valentinian ill. issued a law 
declaring the bishop of Rome the supreme head of 
the Western Church on the three grounds of the 
primacy of St. Peter, the dignity of the city, and 
the decree of a holy synod. Resistance to the 
authority of St. Peter’s successors in the Roman 
see \vas thus constituted a State oflence. 

The title 'papa' (pope), which was applied in the West to all 
the bishops, became in the Cth cent, the exclusive designation 
of the bishop of Borne Gregory vii. was responsible for the 
decree which thenceforth limited the title to the occupant of 
the Roman see. 2 

Although for a short time Justinian the Great 
(527-505) held .sway over Italy and placed the 
Roman lushops on a level with those of Oonsbanti- 
noi>ie, the Lombards finally broke the power of 
the Byzantine emperor in Italy and by their con- 
quest practically assured the independence of the 
bishops of Borne. The decretals of the popes were 
codified in the year 500 by Dionysius Exiguus, 
who inchided in his eoileetion the decrees of the 
councils and the chief canons of the provincial 
synods. The Donatist position,® which made hoii- 
nps.s of life the test of catholicity, %vas defeated by 

1 Of. Serm, iv. 2 : ‘ De toto mnndo untt^ Petrus eligitiir, aui 
et itniversarom gentium vonafcioni, et omnibus apostolis, 
cunctisQue ecclesiso patribus pmponalur : ut qiiamvis in populo 
Dei multi sacerdofces amt multique pastures, omnes tameii 
proprie rejrat Petrus, quos principaliter regit eti Ohrlstus ’ 

2 See .©iifrU, s.r. ‘Pope’; Pucange, GtIosb, Medim et Jnjimf^ 
Ijfttinitai'iSt s.iu ‘Papa.’ 

s See art. Tionatists. 


the influence of Augustine, and the Donatists were 
m the end repressed by force of arms. The supre- 
macy of the lueiaichy and the efficacy of baptrsni 
and the Loid’s Supper were maintained to be in- 
dependent of the personal chaiaeter of individual 
officials and membeis of a Chinch which was 
founded on the ‘lock’ Pelei and owed its catholic 
authority as a visible holy community to its apos- 
tolic descent. On the other hand, the rise of 
monasticism in this iieiiod^— hist m the form of 
hermit colonies undei tlie inspir.'ition of St. Antony, 
then in the form of religious communities with a 
regula^ or rule, of common-life discipline under 
Cassian at Marseilles, Benedict of Nuisia (480-545) 
at Monte Cassino, and his disciple jMaiinis (St. 
Maur) in Gaul and Sicily — was a movement witJnii 
tlie Chuich towaids a higher type of spiiitiiality, 
though it tended to lix the ortliodox separation 
between things sacred and piofane or secular. 
From 690 to 800 Christianity spiead ovei AVestern 
Euiope, xinglo-Saxon England, Germany, and the 
new nations along the Danube, the missionary 
movement owing much to the inspiring zeal of 
Gregory L, known as ‘the Great.’ Tiiat the papal 
power not only survived the political and ecclesi- 
astical fluctuations and unrest of the times, but 
emerged with added prestige, is due to the person- 
ality of this powerful leader who founded the 
Church in England, consolidated the Church in 
Spain, brought the Church of Gaul into close 
connexion with Rome, and checked the abuses 
which had crept into his own diocese. In contra- 
distinction to the Eastern title of oecumenical 
patnaicli, he assumed as pope (590-604) the title 
of ‘servus servorum,’ which his successors have 
always maintained. After Gregory’s death the 
outstanding event is the anointing of Fepiu, king 
of the Franks, in 761, probably by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Maintz, with the sanction of Pope 
Zaeharias. A second coronation by Bbephen li. of 
the same king at St. Denys in 754 was the 
price which a grateful papacy paid to him for his 
help against the Lombaids and his presentation 
of the lost lands to the Roman Church. ^ Here 
is a sequence of events which marks a beginning 
of the long-coveted temporal dominion of the 
papacy. But the political troubles were not at 
an end, and Pope Leo III. , owing to the disaffection 
of the Roman nobles, had to fl.ee for liis life to the 
court of Charlemagne, king of the Franks. The 
result was that, when Charlemagne came to Borne 
to re-establish order, Leo ci owned him at St. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day 800 as emperor of Rome. 
This event, the si«nihcance of which can be 
paralleled only by (Jonstantine’s establishment of 
Cliristianity as the religion of the Roni«an Empire, 
revealed the fact that the majestic traditions of 
that empire — for three centuries merely magni 
nominls umbra in the West — still swayed the 
minds of men. Church and State were once more 
united, and the Holy Roman Empire became a 
compelling ideal, if not as yet a historic reality. 

[h) Medimval period , — In this* period the papacy 
held undisputed sway over Western Europe. 
Missionary enterprise widened the scope of its 
influence. If to Eastern Christianity is due the 
credit of the conversion of Russia under Vladimir, 
Scandinavia, the Slavic nations, the Moravians, 
Bohemia and Hungary, the Wends of the north 
and east of Germany were Christianized by the 
Church of the West. When warring factions 
broke up the empire on the death of Charlemagne, 
the popes took advantage of political changes to 
secure greater independence and strove to establish 
the ascendancy of the papal see oyer the State 
the one solution of the European problem. The 
pseudo-Xsidorian decretals (c. 850) proclaimed tiie 
LSee ait. Monasticism. 1 . 
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mviolabiiiiy of the hierarchy and the pope as 
the fountainhead of justice, while the Donaftoii 
of GomUtntivc^ concocted on even inoie audacious 
lines, asserted that no earfclily potentate may rule 
where God's anointed has Ins tlirone. In 962 Oito 
was crowned as the emperor of what is known as 
the Holy Homan Einpiie. Otto owed his crown 
to the chair of St. Peter, hut had the^ power 
of deposing Christ’s vicar and deteimming his 
successors; neveith^^less this union of two world- 
rulers— one siipreufe in secular matters, the other 
in the spiiitual realm — was a fact of transcendent 
historical moment. Hildebrand, a native of 
Tuscany, educated in the Cluny monastei'y at 
Home though not himself a monk, was gifted 
with the instincts of leadership and a genius for 
statesmanship, and under the name of Gregory Vii. 
ascended the throne of St Peter in the year 1073 
to claim absolute power in the affairs of the 
Church, the light to depose kings and to sit m 
judgment on their sins. On a memorable occasion 
during the year 1077 he proved his stiength )>y 
reducing tii*e defiant Henry iv. to penitence at 
Canossa, and his humiliation of the king of 
Germany had been preceded by threatening 
Philip 1 ., king of France, with deposition, if he 
did not mend his ways. The }jolicy of State domina- 
tion was cairied on by his successors Urban II., 
and, more notably, Innocent ill. The protest of 
Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of Abelard, who advo- 
cated a return to apostolic simplicity and the 
abandonment of secular pretensions, was unavail- 
ing. The answer of the papacy was the destruction 
of the heresy of the Gathan and the Albigenses 
and the establishment of the Inquisition, while 
the policy of asserting independent control over 
the kings of France, Germany, and England was 
continued until ‘Innocent III. had as his vassals 
the majority of the princes of Christendom.’^ On 
the other hand, this struggle weakened the moral 
influence of the papacy. The Latin Empire in the 
East fell, and the Crusades {q.v.) came to an end 
in 1272. Monas ticism under Bernard [q.v.) of 
Clairvaux (1090-1153) and the Cistercians assumed 
a more rigid tone and discipline, and the mendicant 
orders of 8t. Francis and St. Uominic aroused the 
conscience of the Church to the needs of the 
common people, social and spiritual. The Fratres 
Minores in particular enshrined in their labours 
and their lives of frugality and simplicity an ideal 
of self-renunciation Joyous rather than austere, 
and by their care fox the poor and their own self- 
imposed poverty leavened the decadence and 
corruption of the age with the true spirit of the 
Christian gospel.^ 

(c) ModernpeHod . — The two and a half centuries 
which constitute the later Middle Ages (from the 
death of Boniface vixi. to the beginning of the 
Reformation— 1303 to 1617) maj he conveniently 
included under this head as bringing to a climax 
the tendencies prophetic of and preparatory to 
the rise of Protestantism. The famous papal bull 
Unam SanctmUy issued by Boniface Vlll. in 1302, 
had declared that the belief that every human 
creature is subject to the pox)e was necessary to 
salvation. It was huint by Philip lY. ‘the Fair’ 
of France in Notre Dame, and its author, when 
about to excommunicate Philip, was made a 
prisoner in a rising instigated by Philip and a 
month later died of a broken lieart. Sucli was the 
tragic end of the papal claim to a world-leadership. 
The dc Mormi'ohifi [c, IBM) of Dante expressed the 
sentiment of hostility to the papal ambition loi' 
temporal power and was significant of the growing 

1 A. Lajjartlo, Tim Qhm'ch in Urn -dueifi Ir., 

Eainburg-h, 1015, p. 

2 See, besides art MosTASTiaiSAf, art. RKweroim Oiidjsrs 
(iDhriscfan). 


reaction against papal pretensions. The ‘Baby- 
lonian captivity’ of the papacy at Avignon 'was 
a further blow to the piestige of the holy see. 
While William of Occam (1289-1347) jilacecl t)je 
emperor find the general council above the po])e 
as his judges, and Marsilius of Padua m his 
Defensor Pads assumed tlie role of higher critic 
111 the matter of the supremacy of St. Peter and 
the primacy of the Roman see, France i educed the 
pope to complete submission and Geiniany dis- 
regarded his anathemas. When Wyclif protested 
that the papal olrice was poisonous to tlie Chinch, 
the gieat schism which had resulted m the election 
of two X-Jopes in 1378 was the basis of his {ugumont 
— an aiguraent which became iiiesistible when, 
on the failure of the Council of Pisa in 1409 to 
solve the problem, three popes instead of two 
widened the schism. Five years latei the Council 
of Constance condemned John Hus to death ^ 
Stimulated by the writings of Wyclif, he had 
inaugurated a new religion-, movement m Bohemia 
and had been invited to the council under a safe- 
conduct granted by the Holy Roman Emperor 
Sigismnnd. There *he exfiounded his views and 
'was called u];>on to retract what weie consideied 
to be eiroiieous teachings subversive of the 
authoiity of the pope. He refused on the grounds 
of fidelity to conscience, was condemned and on 
6th July 1415 burned. A year later ins friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, suffered the same 
fate. The essence of the Hussite movement was 
its insistence on the rights of conscience and its 
appeal to a higher tiibunal than that of jiope and 
couneiL On the other hand, the Council of 
Constance had ended the schism by asserting its 
supreme authority over pope and Church. It had 
established its right to regulate the action of the 
pope and ‘ had secured the transformation of the 
papacy from an absolute into a constitutional 
monarchy ’2 — an event of great significance for 
the future history of the x)apacy. Constantinople 
fell in 1453, and in the latter half of this century 
the popes sought to restore their waning supremacy 
by invoking crusades against the Muslim. Savona- 
rola {[g'.'y.] 1452-98), a Dominican monk of Florence 
under the rule of the Medici, became alarmed by 
the prevailing decadence of morals, and owing to 
his zeal for the purification of society was ex- 
communicated by Pope Alexander vi., who aftei 
failing to bribe nim into silence secured liis death 
by working on the hostility of the Florentines 
to their noblest fellow- citizen. Such movements 
as those of Hus and Savonarola, who were both 
martyrs in the cause of a higher morality, and 
the exemplification of an inward and spiiitual 
religion in the lives of my.stics like Tauler and 
Thomas h Kempis,® were signs of the coming 
change. It was in vain that Pope Leo x. (1513-21) 
secured the repeal of the ‘ pragmatic sanction 
by which Louis IX. of France had in 1269 asserted 
the right of the State to refuse papal taxation— 
and in vain that his imitation of the warlike policy 
of his predecessor Julius ll. and his successful 
diplomacy had enabled him to lecover something 
of the old papal prestige. It was but a momentary 
rekindling of the embers of a dying cause. The 
Reformation had arrived. It is true that the 
Protestant movement,'^ triumphant in Northern 
and Ceiiti'al Europe, was checkeil in T laly, though 
even in the native land of the pa})aey hatred of 
the vices and ctirruptions of i.lu'! papal regime 
ralhod many a^lheronts to the new movement. 
Tim traditional greatness of an institution which 
had brought wealth and iiiilucnce to the Italian 

i Stje ai’b. Ilussrfijs, 

s Williaton Walter, A Mist, oftke Chrmttd'fl Qhtirehj p. BIO, 

3 See art Mysticism (Christian, Roman (Jathohe). 
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people evoked a [)atnolic resi)oii&e to the foices of 
the Oouiitei-Ileformafcion. Moreovei, the founda- 
tion of the Society of Jesua by Loyola (1491-*! 556),^ 
with its regime of unquestioning obedience to tlie 
will of its general and its unswerving devotion to 
the papal see, was a powerful factor in withstand- 
ing the advance of Protestantism, while by its 
missionaiy zeal it carried Itonian Catholic inlluence 
into new lands and reconquei ed lost tei ri toi y . The 
Council of Trent met in 1545 and aftei two mterriip- 
tioiis pioduced in 1563 undei Pius IV. the famous 
Profe6Sw Fidei^ to which all teachcis and ecclesi- 
astics A\ere leqiiired to assent. The Catholic 
theologian Bellarmine with uncompromising dog- 
matism expounded the Tridentme symbol and 
the Roman Catechism, which even more rigidly 
supported the pajial supiemacy, and his labours 
foi orthodoxy weie continued by the Jesuit 
theologians Suarez and Petavius, while the mysti- 
cism of Prancis of Sales, Molinos, and F5nelon 
wielded a powerful inlluence in favour of the 
Roman type of piety. The publication of the 
Catechism, the Brevdary, and the Missal, together 
with an authorized edition of the Vulgate, aided 
the work of the Counter- Reformation by providing 
standards of Catholic orthodoxy. The Inquisition ^ 
was re-organized and cairied on in Italy, though 
not with the fanatical excesses which in Spam 
under Torqiiemada had covered the holy office 
with lasting infamy. The Index Expurgatorius 
pronounced its ban on all anti-Roman books and 
particular passages of books. In 1685 the repeal 
of the Edict of Nantes, which was the great 
dial ter of Huguenot rights in France, marked 
the climax of a half-century of persecution and 
political ostracism. In the iSth cent, the efforts 
of the Western Church to withstand the Protestant 
movement had spent their vigour, just as Protestant- 
ism had lost its earlier glow and enthusiasm, A 
spiritual and intellectual lassitude prevailed — a 
reaction partly from the theological strife of the 
previous geneiations and partly from the dynastic 
struggles caused by the ambitions of Louis xiv. 
and Frederick the Great. The Society of Jesus 
was temporarily extinguished. Where religious 
ref 01 ms were attempted — e.g.^ by Joseph ii. in 
Austria — they proved abortive, probably because 
they were inspired by the free-thinking spirit 
rather than by genuine religious earnestness. 

Tinder the Fiench revolution the Church shared 
the fate of all the privileged classes, and the 
Catholic religion was iormally abolished as being 
hostile to the new repnblic. The Goddess of 
Reason was enthroned in Notre Bame, and 
Robespierre’s attempt to restore I’eligion by en- 
forcing a belief in God only checked for a moment 
the toirent of infidelity. In 1801 Napoleon con- 
cluded a concordat with Pius vil., in whioli the 
Catholic religion was declared to be the religion 
of the majority of the French people ; but he 
provoked the pope’s hostility by demanding the 
right to appoint a patriarch of France, the abolition 
of clerical celibacy, and the support of the jiope 
against England. Excommunication of Napoleon 
was followed by a piotracted struggle with the 
pope, which was only ended in 1814 by the fail 
of Napoleon. In Germany the ecelesia.siica] states 
were eeculariaed and subjected to civil rule. In 
Spain the Inquisition was abolished. The pope 
eBpimsed the cause of absolutism which the forma- 
iton of the Holy Alliance of European Powers was 
intemled to uphold, in order to pr^-^ent revolution- 
ary and democratic movements aimed at the 
autiiority of kings, In 1814 the Jesuit order was 
revived, lyameimais’.s attempt in France to associ- 
ate ultramontane ideas of the pope’s spiritual 

I Bm aitt. J’Esmrs and Loyola. 
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supremacy^ uith the advocacy of freedom of 
w’orship and libeity of conscience was repudiated 
by Pope Giegory xvi. On the otlier hand, in 
England Catholic emancipation i el eased Roman 
Catholics from the political disabilities imposed 
at the Restoration. In 1846 Pope Pius IX. began 
his policy ofliberalism by providing tor his kingdom 
a constitutional system and cheiished a scheme 
for the unifjdng of Italy undei his coniiol. A 
quarter of a century later, on the capture of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel (1870), Italy was uuihed 
under one kingdom with Rome as its eaxutai, and 
the pope’s temporal anthoiity wa,s hnally lost. 
In 1854 Pms IX. had piomuigated on lus own 
authoiiiy without any coneihar sanction the 
dogma of the immaculate conception {(j.v,), and 
in 1870 at the Vatican Council the dogma of papal 
infallibility - was decieed in s^ute of the op]>osilion 
of the ‘ Old Catholics ’ ® of Germany, who held that 
the concurrence of pope and council was leqnired 
for the validity of a doctimal delinition. Some of 
these, like Hefele, submitted, but Bollinger and 
his avssociates seceded and formed a confederation 
of English, Americans, Swiss, Rusbian.s, and 
Greeks, while in Paris P6re Hyaeinthe Loj-son 
formed an Old Catholic congregation. But the 
movement never captured the^ people. Both 
England and Germany ■were alarmed by the 
111 tramontane policy of the papacy, and Germany 
under Bismarck gave political protection to the 
Old Catholics. In France the National Assembly 
in 1871 was possessed with the ultramontane ideals, 
and the Government four years later authorized 
the foundation of Catholic universities. The in- 
evitable reaction followed, and under Ferry and 
Gambetta (1880-81) the ‘March decrees,’ breaking 
up the Jesuit Bociety and congregations not 
recognized by the State and requiring Catholic 
students to be enrolled in State universities, were 
carried. Buring the last generation the secularist 
movement in France advanced stage by stage — 
until in 1905 the separation of Church and State was 
decreed by the French government and all chiirclies 
and chnich property became the possession of the 
State. A situation was thus created for both 
Catholics and Protestants which called for volun- 
tary generosity on the part of their adherents, with 
the result that the cause of religion in France has 
not lost but rather gained in public esteem. 

Even from this rapid suiwey, which has selected 
what may be called decisive events illustrative of 
the political aims of the papacy and the development 
of ecclesiastical life and older within the Roman 
Church, we may infer what the Western Church 
has stood for in European history since the days 
of Constantine. Its aim has been to inehiae 
humanity within its spiritual fold, "ivliile exerting 
a dominating control over the secular fabric of tlie 
State, its kings and governing authorities. This 
fundamental dualism of spiritual authority and 
temporal domination, which reached its climax in 
the Holjr Roman Empme, was held to be the 
secret oi‘ progress religious and social, and none 
can deny the splendour of the conception wiiieli 
inspired Plilde brand and lifted the MecUmval 
Church to a position of majestic influence and 
striking prosperity. But it was a glorious dream 
destined to vanish at the touch of reality, a 
harmony of incompatible opjiosites which could 
not enfiiire, a service of two masters which wfis 
to end in disillusion and disaster. The inter- 
penetration of Catholicism with political ambi- 
tious and with worldly aims of km^\j power 
tended to weaken its spiritual Hfo. History has 
but recorded its verdict on the unreality of the 
Western claim to catholicity by adopting the 

i gee 4rfc. Ulteamosmxsm* s see art. IxFALLUJiLirw 
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limiting epithet ‘ Homan ’ in its designation of the 
Catholic Chuich of the West.^ The narrowness 
of its conception of what constitutes catholicity 
abides, even when we take into account its 
splendid annals of saintliness, piety, missionary 
zeal, its strength and compactness ot organization 
— a bulwark in dark and barbaiic ages conserving 
spiritual tiiith and light against the powers of 
evil—its enduring sei vices in the task of redeeming 
the woild from atheism and saving it from sin, 
and fuither in its'^self-renouncing ministries to the 
poor, the sutlcrers and outcasts of mankind. From 
age to age it has received warnings and calls to 
forsake the path of earthly domination and to 
seek only the unity and fieedom of the spirit; 
hut its answer is the do^ma of papal infallibility, 
which is the admission oi a fatal weakness — a bold 
but despairing attempt to enforce an authority 
which cannot endure the light of reason and 
spiritual liberty. Paganism and tiaditionahsm 
aie the perils of most forms of faith — the one, 
according to Sabatier, ^ finding Hts most obvious 
and crudest expression in Catholicism, in the 
constitution of its priestly hierarchy, in the opus 
opemtum of its saci aments, and all the super- 
stitious practices with winch Catholic devotion 
persists in overlaying itself’; the other revealing 
itself m the Catholic apotheosis of the past — 
whether the history of a period or the body of 
custom, tradition, and dogma — which in the 
course of time becomes a hindrance and a despotism 
fatal to spiritual progress. And the view that 
the Western Church has been materialized and 
narrowed by its persistent policy of confining the 
Spirit within forms and rites and hierarchical 
authority, and by its fatal distrust of reason and 
conscience, is confirmed as we trace the attitude 
of Rome to the developments of Christian thought 
in the ages under review. 

3. Development of theology and religious 
thought in the Church of the West.—(a) Earlp 
period ■ Atcgustinianism and influence of Greek 
theology,— 'th.Q evolution of the Christian Church 
into the unity of Catholicism was not entirely a 
development of oiganization necessitated by its 
progress over the Roman Empire and moulded by 
its imperial environment and its secular relation- 
ships. The external and institutional form of the 
Latin Church cannot be explained if the influence 
of its theological standpoint and its fundamental 
dogmas is ignored. Its claim to anthority over the 
soul and conscience of mankind was based on a 
type of theology to which the distinguishing epithet 
‘ Latin ’ has invariably been applied. From tliia 
point of view Augustine is more palpably the 
founder ot the Western Church than St. Peter. 
This remarkable thinker^ is reverenced by the 
Catholic and the Protestant alike : by the former 
because of his emphasis on the authority of the 
Church and the impossibility of salvation outside 
the Church, by the latter because of his assertion 
of the divine sovereignty and of predestination 
{q,v.) and his interpretation and practice of evan- 
gelical and experimental piety. But, though it is 
true that his personal witness to Christianity lifts 
him beyond all the divisions of Christianity, the 
fact remains that he devoted all the resources of 
Ms intellect and spiritual zeal to the service of the 
Catholic Church, which he believed to be the only 
possible medium of salvation to the world. The 
grace which saved came indeed from above, 

1 Of. A, V. 0, Allen, Oonimuity of Chrhtian Thmight, Lon- 
don, 1885, p. ssr. 

"■^The Mf Unions of Authoiity and the Uelighiiof the Spirit^ 
Eng. London, 1901, p. 3d8. 
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but it was deposited with the succession of bishops 
who alone were empowered to admmistei it to the 
elect. His God was essentially a deistic or tiaii- 
scendent Deity dwelling apart from mankind and 
regulating human afiairs by BLis com missioned 
agents, the hieiarchy of the Catholic Chuich. 
Original sin {q.v ) was an effectual hairier to man’s 
reconciliation with God ; and Augustine placed a 
greatei emphasis on the external rite of baptism 
iq.v,) as a mode of regeneiatioii than on the merits 
of Christ. The power of sin which is seated in the 
will could be broken only by the agency of the 
Church as the appointed channel of grace. In 
fact, ‘ grace ’ takes the place of Christ in Augus- 
tmian theology . on the one hand, it is the sovereign 
will of God wdio deciees the salvation of the elect, 
and, on the other, ‘a kind of siiiritual jpotency’ 
deposited in the hierarcliy and mediated by the 
piiesthood in the saci aments to the people. Only 
a portion of the race could be generated in baptism ; 
the residue were doomed to eternal punishment. 
It was by these views that Augustine made possible 
the development of the Chuich of the 5tli cent, 
into the papal empire of the Middle Ages. There 
is hardly a distinctively Roman doctrine or prac- 
tice — purgatory, the intei mediate state, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, revei- 
ence for relics and images, the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, the loss of unbaptized 
children — which cannot be found at least in germ 
among his opinions. With all its defects, however, 
this can be said in favour of the^Augustinian theo- 
logy, that it consolidated the Western Church, its 
thinldng and its disciiihne, and saved it from tlie 
wave of Muhammadanism which overwhelmed the 
Church of the East. Augustine was powerfully 
influenced by the Platonism of the Alexandiian 
teachers, especially in his earlier life ; but his 
mature treatises show but scanty traces of sympathy 
with the standpoint of the Greek theologians and 
are obsessed by his theory of the Church, winch in its 
rigidity and nairowness reveals the mind of a great 
ecclesiastic rather than of a profound philosopher. 

It has often been asked if the principles of Greek 
theology influenced the thought of the West. 
While it IS universally agreed that the Latin 
Church borrowed fieely from the customs and 
ritual of paganism, to what extent was its dog- 
matic teaching affected by the views of Clement 
of Alexandria, who proclaimed the continuity 
between Christianity and the higher thought of 
the Greek philosophers ? The Platonists of Alex- 
andria derived this idea of continuity from the 
truth of the divine immanence {q,v.) in human 
nature, taught that the Incarnation revealed the 
organic union between God and man and was the 
real atonement for sin, asserted that there was no 
opposition between reason and faith, regarded the 
Church as a community whose spiritual life was 
that of the Logos {q,v,) and its saci aments as 
symbols of inner processes, and proclaimed that 
heresy was an aid to the discovery of truth. 
Origen ^ followed with a profounder learning and 
philosophic insight to lay the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in his teaching respecting 
the 'eternal generation of the Son.’ Athanasius 
{q.v,) shaped in an atmosphere of controversy the 
orthodox Trinitarian formula against the deistic 
interpretation of Arius, and secured the insertion 
of the vital term byoolKrm in the Nicene symbol. 
His triumph is for ever significant, and the creeds 
of Chiistendom^show that Greek thought fulfilled 
a providential task in the reconciliation of Christi- 
anity with reason, while the genius of Latin Christi- 
anity built up oil the model of tlie empire the 
government, law, and constitution of the Clmrch. 
In other words, the Western Church, while in the 
1 See art. Alexanrriah TiiBoijcav and Allen, eh, t 
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spirit of Tertiilliaii’s Prescription of Heresy always 
hostile to heretical thought^ and the independent 
activities of reason, owed to Greek theology the 
intellectual gift, the philosophic insight and accur- 
acy of delinition, the logical subtlety and lucidity 
by which alone the tiuth could be established on a 
firm basis. It owed its symbols and the power of 
defending them, its doctrine, and its apologetic to 
Greek theology ; but the findings of Greek theology 
were held to be valid only when enforced by its 
authority. Without the benediction of the hier- 
archy, no truth, no new conception of truth, could 
be tolerated. Indeed, there were certain principles 
of Greek thought, such as the essential kinslap of 
man with God, which the Western Church has 
never regarded with complete conviction; rather 
it has clung to the conception of the infinite dis- 
tance between the human and the divine which 
was characteiistic of the theology of Antioch. It 
has to be remembered that, when Greek theology 
passed into the Western Church, new peoples and 
races weie coming to the front and were eventu- 
ally to be won to Christianity ; hence the method 
of presenting the simpler type of Chiistian 
thought based on Church authority, rather 
than the more intellectual and philosophic aspects 
of the truth, might be justified on grounds of 
expediency. It remains true, however, that the 
earlier Greek theology of the Alexandrian type 
has never really rooted itself in the consciousness 
of the Latin Church ; its bieadth and universality 
of vision, its synthesis of the human and divine, 
has illuminated but not transformed the dogmatic 
teaching of Catholicism. With Clement and 
Origen Rome has shown less affinity than with the 

E " lo-Dionysius. The Celestial iikrarchy (trans- 
by John Scotus Erigena), with its ranges of 
angelic intermediaries between God on the one hand 
and the bishops and deacons of the Church and 
finally common Immanit^r on the other, and with its 
path to God by the practice of Oriental asceticism, 
was the very negation of the sane and logical teach- 
ing of the Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 

(6) Mediaeval period: scholasticism , — The age of 
Charlemagne marked a low stage of religious 
thought, although the culture of John Scotus 
Erigena,^ based on his knowledge of Greek and 
in particular of Plato and Origen, enabled him to 
produce a philosophy of religion far ahead of his 
times. Alcuin of York was a popular teacher, but 
he was not an original theologian and has a larger 
place in the history of the Boman liturgy as a 
compiler of the Lectionary and works of private 
devotion. It is significant that in the 9th cent, 
the dogma of transubstantiation ^ first became tlie 
subject of formal discussion. Neither C^pnan 
nor Tertuilian was an exponent of a materialistic 
conception of the Lord’s Supper, while Augustine 
held that its benefits were available only for the 
elect. To the monk Paschasius Badbertus, who 
wrote about 831 a treatise Be Oorpore et Sangtdne 
JDommif belongs the credit of introducing the view 
that the presence of Christ was not in the soul of 
the worshipper but in the eucharistic elements. 
On the other hand, the early Middle Ages had re- 
jected the image-worship of tiie degenerate East, 
and it was at a later period, when society was in 
the state of confusion and unrest caused by the 
invasions of Huns and Northmen, Banes and 
Saxons, that a reaction in favour of the Church as 
the one stable institution and refuge in a world of 
chaos took place : the great cathedrals were built ; 

S its of nobles and people were lavished on majestic 
othic temples ; art ministered to leligious devo- 
tion in music, in the impressive ritual and fair 

1 See Hemsy (Christian). 2 s^e art. SoHorAsmsM. 

8 See artt. BTOiuaisr, Sacjeumenys (Christian, Western), and 
SAcitAMMYS (Christian, Lutheran). 


pageantiies of worship, in the composition of 
hymns like the Bies Iroe and the Stabat 
which broke with the classic models of poetry, and 
in the mysteries and miracle-plays staged within 
the sacied 'walls. Above all, the scholastic theo- 
logy of which Anselm^ was the intellectual oli- 
spring expressed the wide-spread feeling that the 
dogma and ritual of the Chuich must be harmon- 
ized with the intellect and adjusted to the con- 
fecienee of mankind. If monastl'Cism fostered piety 
and devotion, scholasticism in schools and univer- 
sities endeavoured to establish the Christian Chuich 
and its doctiine on an intellectual basis. Abelaid 
[iiv,) resisted the blind acceptance of tiaditional 
dogmas, while sects like the Cathan and Waldenses 
[q.v,) upheld the principle that the Spxiit of God 
was not limited m its operations to the Church but 
illuminated the soul of man. The supporters of 
the authority of the Church became alarmed by 
the prevalence of such teaching. The condemna- 
tion of Abelard at the instance of the saintly 
Bernard of Clairvaux was upheld by the Council 
of the Lateran (1215), which formally decreed the 
dogma of transubstantiation. Fourteen years 
later the Council of Toulouse declared it a sin for 
the laity to possess a Bible or to read the Psalter 
or the Breviary in the vernacular. The Booh of 
Sentences by Peter the Lombard became the 
accepted standard of orthodoxy. And finally 
Thomas Aquinas {q,v,) took up the task of recon- 
ciling faith and reason and, as a counterblast to 
the Platonism of Scotus Erigena and Abelard, 
called to his aidtbeajpo^^eriorfcmethod of Aristotle.® 
Rejecting the philosophy which had always pro- 
duced rationalism— so he believed — by its search 
for reality in an ideal realm, he based his aigu- 
ment on the views of a thinker to whom reality 
lay in the actual physical universe,^ To Thomas 
Aquinas the ground of truth was in the visible 
Church, the sole channel of salvation, and in its 
dogmatic system with its corollaxies of transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, and indulgences.^ The 
Boman Church has never abandoned the Thomist 
theology ; and whenever, as in this generation, 
the human reason, curious of the secrets of the 
universe and enlightened by new discoveries and 
new aspects of truth, strives to relate traditional 
dogmas to the larger knowledge won by science 
and historical research, the papal authority bases 
its defence of accepted truth on the conclusions of 
the Smmna Theologice,^ 

{c) The Meformation Age to modern times: Pro- 
testantism^ Bationalism^ Modernism. — The at- 
tempt of Aquinas to compromise with reason came 
too late. Reason, which had been flouted and re- 
pressed, took its revenge. The papacy had flour- 
ished on the ignorance of the masses. It had 
built itself up on a distrust of humanity, which 
was believed to be unequal to self-povernment and 
to stand in need of a controlling visible authority. 
In the dark ages, let it be admitted, there were 
grounds for this view of mankind. The world 
was in the melting-pot. The Church ministered 
to a great need. By the Crusades it introduced 
men to new lands and gave them knowledge of 
other nations than their own ; by^ the worship of 
relics it cherished a vivid consciousness of the 
past ; by the veneration of the saints it pntributed 
to human reverence ; by its art and ritual it en- 
nobled and enlightened personality ; by monasti- 
cism it ministered to the soul of the individual and 
recogni 2 ;ed its claims; and by scholasticism it 
quickened the processes of the human mind. But 
a new order had arisen, and the Church, which had 
r See art KrmB (Latin Chriatian). 

2 See art. Awselm or Gm’smBV&x. 

8 See artfc, EsAMSii, MiS'rotLE, AEisTotpSiumsM:, 

4 See art. Pekakce (Eoman Oathofic). 

Ot the encyclical Paseendi of 190/* , 
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conferred indisputable benefits on the world, was 
found unecjual to the opportunity. The woild 
had widened ; new nations and now languages 
had appeared, batiii was no longer a iiiediuin of 
comnnmic.ition foi the Western world. Wyclif’s 
translation ol tlie Scinpturcs into homely English 
had opened the way to a new authority. I’he 
Bible, not the Clmich, w’as the source of revela« 
tion. Mysticism, whcthei of the Fiankish saints 
belonging to the mbler of St. Victor, who used the 
tender and almost voluptuous imagery of love, or 
of the German saints like Eckhart and Tauler, 
whose expositions weie cast in a sterner and more 
etliical mould, impressed on the world the truths 
of the immediate intuition of God by the soul and 
the divine immanence. The air of Euiope was 
alive with new currents of spiritual and intellec- 
tual power. Even iwior to the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1463, when Greek scholarship and learning 
sought a fresh habitation in the cities of Europe, 
the Renaissance had inauguiated in Italy under 
Petrarch and Boccaccio the cult of beauty and 
classical literatuie and evoked a new sense of the 
many-sided interest of the present life — in a word, 
the humanism which was henceforth not only to 
transform the intellectual and ethical life of society 
as a whole but also to modify the Christian out- 
look on the vorld and the course of Christian 
thought and theology. It was on the intellectual 
side an expression of the individualism which 
witliin the realm of the spirit ecclesiasticism had 
failed to quench. By the woik of Wyclif and 
Hus, by evangelical movements like that of the 
Waldensians, by the mysticism of the cloister and 
the pulpit and lay-societies such as the ‘Eriends 
of God ’ in Germany/ the individual soul had ex- 
pressed its spiritual conviction and ideals and the 
way had been prepared for a revolution in Christian 
thought. Luther^ entered into the heritage won 
for spiritual freedom by Wyclif and Hus, the 
latter of whom had died foi the rights of eon- 
seienee. The Reformation was not a break but 
a fresh stage in the evolution of Christianity. It 
was the re-a&seition of vital piinciples of faith 
which had found expression from time to time in 
the history of the Church from the days of St. 
Paul onwards. In essence, the position taken up 
by Lutlier was not the negative conviction that 
certain abuses which called for destruction had 
crept into the Church : he declared afresh the 
positive conditions of human salvation. He began 
with the ])eople, not the cloister, nor the hierarchy. 
It is true that he rejected the claims of Rome as 
the primal and absolute authority upon whose will 
depended the destiny of the soul j but his rejection 
arose from his broad and clear conception of the 
value of the individual soul. His emphasis on 
justification by faith was in effect a plea for human 
rights — the right of access to God and the right of 
communion with Him as the condition of ultimate 
salvation. In other words, Luther came into con- 
flict with the Latin Church because it was founded 
on ideas repugnant to the Christian conscience. 
The practice of selling indulgences by which the 
sinner obtained remission of the * temporal ’ penal- 
ties of Ms offence was to him only one among many 
results of the false assumptions on which Rome 
based her claims, viz. the sujmeme authority of 
the episcopate as constituting the Church and the 
denial of spiritual privilege to the laity {q.v . ). He 
opposed the fatal distinction which the Medieeval 
Church had emphasized between things divine and 
human as inherently incompatible with each other 
— the distinction which had created the opposites, 
ChuTch and State, clergy* ' and people, nature and | 
' grace. It followed, if this dualism ^Yas erroneous, ' 

1 See arfcti. Fhibnds of Ood, BEm’Son-KATuoijioiEMus | 

5 Siee fwtfc. TiO'prer, ErFOKMATiox, PaoTKsrANTis.^i. I 


that a layman had the poAver to inteipieb tlic 
wiitten icvelatioii wlncli hitherto had been claimed 
as a priestly proiog alive. Finally, from these 
piomisscs flowed tlie truth of private Judgment 
{q^) ) — a position n])Oii winch Melanchthon tempor- 
ized Avhen he appealed for the icbeniion of a visible 
authority while admitting its human origin. In 
S\Mlzerland Zwingli [q^v,) and Calvin^ were the 
outstanding personalities of the new movement. 
The foimer by his emphasis on the divine imman- 
ence re-afiirmed the standpoint of Greek theology, 

, and he was Greek in his denial of oiiginal sin, in 
Ins assertion of the salvability of the heathen, and 
m his doctrine ot the sacraments as symbolic and 
meuioiial. Calvin stood for order and discipline, 
and founded a Church the polity of which took 
root in Scotland, the Netherlands, in Germany, in 
I Switzerland, in France among the Huguenots, and 
! in England among tlie Puritans. He held that 
; the Church consisted of the elect and that the 
cleigy Avere endoAved by the Holy Spirit in ordina- 
tion with poAvers Avhich gave them authority over 
the peojile. It Avas, howevei, less as an ecclesiasti- 
cal aebninistrator than as a theologian that he left 
his mark upon the world. His rigid insistence 
on the verbal insjjiration of Scripture, his theory 
of the fall and election, his rejection of the doc- 
trine of immanence, his assertion of the divine 
sovereignty Avhieh rendered God remote from 
nature ana humanity and made progress dejiend 
on His arbitrary Avill, are the familial elements of 
his theology. As compared Avith Zwingli, he con- 
tinued tiie Latin tradition, but, on tlie other hand, 
he was essentially Protestant in his doctrine of 
the individual Avlio, though his conscience Avas 
controlled by the clergy, yet owed his ultimate 
destiny to the sovereign majesty of God — a theory 
Avliich made for human freedoiii and was destruc- 
tive of clerical tyranny, Avhile it disposed at once 
of the customs of Image- Avorship and Maiiolatry 
and brought to the profession of the Christiah 
a robust ethical standard based on the teaching 
and example of Ciirist. As Thomism Avas Avrought 
into the texture of Dante’s Dwina Oommodiay 
Calvinism received a majestic setting in the epic 
of Milton, while Bunyan made an appeal alike to 
the humblest and to the most enlightened intellects 
by his immortal delineation of the Reformed the- 
ology in the JPUgrim^s Progress.^ 

Protestantism left its mark on Catholicism by 
producing the kindred movements of Jansenism 
Iq.v,) and Galiicanism [g.v.), the former for ever 
to be associated Avith rascal as the latter Avas 
thenceforth to be distinguished by the great name 
of Bossuet. Pascal {q^u.) opposed the Jesuits Avitii 
much of the Calvinistic lighting spirit and stands 
in the line of Augustine and Calvin as a theolo- 
gian, though at heart a melancholy sceptic who 
never succeeded in haimonizing his beliefs Avith 
the dictates of reason and conscience. Calvinistic 
Protestantism had left to Christian thought the 
necessity of defending the Scriptures in an age of 
cold and unsparing rationalism. The Atigsbarg 
Confession (1530) and the Institutes of Calvin had 
proclaimed Scripture to be the very Avord of God 
— in fact it Avas the infallible external author- 
ity by which Protestantism had suiierseded the 
authority of Rome. The 18th century, the age 
of Voltaire and Rousseau in France and of the 
English deists/ no tAvith standing its opposing 
tendeneies—Cambridge Platonism {q,v.) upholding 
the divinity of i^aason, natural theology contesting 
the supremacy of revealed religion, nh^Y scientific 
discoveries revealing the reign of law in nature, 
the attack on the miraculoixs elements of Christian 
truth— was not Avholly the barren and unsjdrltual 

^ See art. OAiiVisrssyr, and Allen, op, cit p. 287 f, 

s See art. Bunyan. See art. Bkisai and Allen, p. 287 i 
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epocli winch it- Ik often supposed to have l)oeii. 
Tile contiovcisv aided the pn\^ieNS of vital 
Cliristiaiiity in the sense that tlie deists weie 
leally piopaunj^ the .i^iouiid for a soiindei an<l 
moie rati on a, 1 ooncejition of the divine nature and 
goveinnieut, while their opponents leinamed loyal 
io the tiuLh ot a diviiio ie\ elation axIucIi had been 
made diiectly to the human soul In faet, the 
evangelical levival under Whiteheld and Wesley^ 
} provided a inemoiahle and luipiessive dernonstia- 
tiun of the truth which the orthodox apologif^ts 
had piopounaed, hy bringing to the soul of the 
‘ common people ^ a divme salvation and assurance 
of pardon which weie declaied to he available for 
simple faith. The ‘ saving faith,’ which enabled 
the sinner hy immediate contact with God to find 
peace and the stiength tor a new life of ethical holi- 
ness, was the mighty note upon which a lenascence 
of spiiitiial religion sounded abroad its message of 
hope loi a world in transition. 

The Illuminism of Germany ^ may also be claimed 
as a renascence of the spiiit, if on intellectual lines, 
hy virtue of its proclamation of the gospel that the 
racial consciousness is divinely inspiied, and that 
the Divme Spiiit, acting through the letter of 
Scripture hut not bound to it, is univeisally re- 
vealing Himself in history. But the witness of 
Lessing {1729-81) was of less value as an exposition 
of the Chiistian view of history than that of a 
greater tJiinker, Schleiermacher to whom 

belongs the credit of originating the critical 
method as applied to Sciiptui'e and leligion. His 
cleiir grasp of the solidarity of the lace, his dis- 
belief in the individnalism of Protestant and 
Catholic as expressed in the doctrines of election 
and probation, his loyalty to tlie Church as an in- 
stitution which expressed the idea that man is 
saved as the member of a redeemed family, and 
his conception of the progressiveness of revelation 
place him in the succession of Greek theologians as 
they make him the most formative of the Christian 
thinkers of the la.st century. His firm conviction 
of the immanence of God powerfully affected the 
art, literature, philosophy, and science of the 19th 
century. Romanticism, the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, the truth of evolution as expounded 
by Darwin, the art of Turner and his interpreter 
Ruskin, the Christian socialism of Maurice {q.v.) 
and fCingsley, Hegelianism,^ and the Neo-Hegel- 
iamsm {q.v.) of the Cairds and T. H. Green (q.v ,) — 
all these phases and movements indicate the pre- 
valence of a new spirit. Tlie Victorian Age was 
in ellect a peiiod of revolt. The triumph of the 
critical and scientific method was not less marked 
in the realm of theology than in other fields of 
knowledge. De Maistre^ (1754-1821) in France 
and John Henry Newman (< 7 . 1 ^}, from quite difter- 
enfc standpoints, opposed what appeared to them 
the deadly liberalism of Christian thought. Tracts - 
rianism resulted in arevival of medimval practice and 
ritual in the worship of the Church of England : but 
Anglo-Caiholicism has never, like Roman Catholi- 
cism, repudiated the methods and results of modern 
criticism. Me<lia3vaiism in the Anglican Church 
has shown itself in ecclesiastical observance and in 
a revival of the Catholic view of the continuity of 
orders and ecclesiastical tradition, but the Etas- 
tianism of the English Clmich has been a safe- 
guard against the triumph of a narrow orthodoxy 
and has in fact aided the forces of liberal thought. 
As we have already seen, the Roman Church under 
Pina fX. and Ms successors has ?diown itself im- 
pervious to the newer currents of theological 
thmigUt. The critical method is anathema to 

1 Bee arit. KvANeisMCAiaHV, IIJetiiOdism* 

2 See artt. KNiiifiiiTONMisw, Lkssixo. 

3 See ark IfBUFJ*. 

‘1 Of. hie woik Du Papp*^, hyona, 1S1§. 


Rome. Science, coui])aiaUve religioiy psychology, 
have their pLice in the world, but arc banned by 
the infallible fiat of the Church, whenev oi Cathoiie 
dogma is subjiicted to the tost of then nev light. 

Newman paved the voy to iModeinism {q.v.)— 
the name given hy Pope Leo xiil. (1878-1903) to 
the liberalizing m(»vement within the Roman 
Chuich — Ms famous J^ma/ 07 i f/io JMrelvjtPicnt 
of Chnstian Docinne (1845, new ed. 1878), but the 
logical issues ot his attempt tO budge the chasm 
between Piotestantisni and Catliolieism were re- 
pudiated by the papal see when they weie ex- 
pounded hy Alfred Loisy an<l Geoige Tyirell. 

Pius X. (1903-14) m his deeiee Lammituhtli (July 
1907) conilemned tlie 60 piopo'^itioiis in which 
he summed up the Modernist doctiino, and by 
his encyclical Pctscmidi shortly afterwards re- 
asserted the scholastic dogmas of the Middle Ages 
as the necessary faith of a true Catholic 

The drift to Rome of individual mecliievalists 
within the Anglican pale will continue, but there 
are no signs of any approach to reunion between 
Rome and Anglicanism, the validity ot whose 
ciders received contemptuous rejection in the bull 
Apostoliem Cnrce (1906). Roman Catholicism and 
the Holy Orthodox Church remain disjoined, 
apparently without the slightest sign of a po.ssible 
reconciliation. In the Reformed and Protestant 
Churches the cause of intellectual and religious 
freedom has triumphed beyond the reach of re- 
action, while there aie symptoms both in England 
and in Scotland of a gi'owmg movement towards 
reunion — in England taking the foim of a pro- 
posed federation of the Free Churches, which 
inherit the Protestant tradition, while in Scotland 
the union of the Established Church and the 
United Fiee Church is widely desired and antici- 
pated. Generally speaking, among such Churches 
the necessary ro- adjustments of religious thought 
and restatements of doctrine are likely to be 
carried through without any controversial strain, 
while the autiiority of the Scriptures will be 
associated with a more profound and broader view 
of the Spirit of Tiuth as ‘ the Lord and Giver of 
Life,’ not only to the writers and ‘holy men’ of 
the Scripture dispensations, hut to all the saints of 
Christ in all ages and in the future. Already with 
this larger conception of revelation as the per- 
petual work of a controlling Spirit who is the 
eternal source of light amidst the fluctuations of 
dogmas, institutions, and forms, the religious out- 
look of Western Chiistendom has tended to a 
clearer vision of the social and spiritual needs of 
humanity. The reaction of the European War, 
which has aflected nearly every country in the 
world, has deepened the sense of international 
solidarity and lias created the ideal of a League of 
Nations. Whether this new vision of brotherhood 
will result in a new synthesis of the rival ideals of 
Catholic and Protestant remains to be seen. For 
the moment the vision of a new Oatiiolieisni of 
Chiisienclom appears to be both less convincing 
and less capable of realimtion than that of a 
political League of Nations. The old Catholicism, 
in the sense of ecciesiasticism, is dead or dying. 

So long as Rome claims absorption into her fold as 
the price of Christian reunion and so lon^ as she 
a.sserts her raedimval standard of authority, she 
will stand outside the progressive movements of 
social and spiritual thought. The trend of the 
modern mind is against any external authority, 
whether of pope or priesthood or sacred hook ; and 
this is in eifeefc a reaction against the extravagant, 
claims which both Catholic and Protestant have juit 
forth on behalf of their respective standards of 
authority— claims which offend the moral con*^ 
Bciousness and mtellecfe of mankind. Nevertheless, 
the Holy Catholic Church and the ^v^itten WorfU»«»w* 
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alike leveal the directing and controlling authority 
of the Spirit of Truth ; the one proclaims the 
reality of the co7isg7isu$ sancto7'um — ^the community 
of experience and witness — in the life of Christen* 
dom ; the other declares the reality of God’s per- 
petual self-revelation in the history of the race. 
In ^ this corporate and individual response to the 
Spirit of God, of which both the Scriptures and the 
Church as an institution are witnesses, is to he 
found the ground »f oui hope for mankind. The 
future lies with tll^ religion of the Spirit of Chiist 
which under many foims of worship, systems of 
discipline and organization, with interpretations 
and settings suited to the various peoples of the 
world, will yet embody the Christian idea. The 
essence of Christianity is not to he confined to this 
or that dogma, creed, or institution, hut is at once 
a spiritual experience and an activity of love— a 
kingdom of heaven within — inspired by the unify- 
ing control of the Spirit of Truth over the individual 
and collective consciousness of mankind. However 
desirable the consummation of an organic union of 
Christendom may he to many minds, a review of 
the history of the Chuich afFoids but scanty 
support to the idea that this result is attainable, 
or that, granting the possibility of its attainment, 
it would minister to tlie highest welfare of human- 
ity. On the other hand there is a wide-spiead and 
growing assent to the interpretation of both Scrip- 
ture and history which favours a unity that will he 
not less leal because it will co-exist with diversity 
— the ejfoTTjs TTveijjuLaTQs for which St. Paul intercedes 
— the oneness given by the Divine Spirit who at 
once overrules and is immanent within the whole 
body of the faithful upon earth. 

Li'rERATTTRE -—The leading authorities have already been given 
under articles referied to above For the general history of 
the Western Church the reader should consult lists undei artt. 
Ohristianity, Papacy, Churcii ; for doctrine Church, DoerRiNB 
OF (Roman Catholic), Creeds, CoNFESbiONS, and special phases 
under their own heading—e g , Arianism, Nestorianism, etc. ; 
for worship Sacraments (Christian, Western), Eucharist, etc. , 
for law Law (Christian, Western). In a useful chapter entitled 
‘ Bibliogiaphical Suggestions ’ in Williston Walker, A Hist, of 
the Chnstian Church, Edinburgh, 1919, the leader will find 
the most recent literature in Church History indicated and 
classified. Ji, MARTIH PopE. 

WHEEL. — See Jewel (Buddhist), Prater- 
wheels. 

WHEEL OF THE LAW. — This Buddhist 
expression is derived from the earlier Buddhist 
legend of the Mystic Wheel. This legend, or 
edifying fairy tale, is told in almost identical terms 
in several of the most ancient Buddhist documents.^ 
It is none the less essentially Buddhist because 
several details (the ethical, not the essential ones) 
can be traced back to details in one or other of the 
pre-Buddlustic sun-myths. The Wheel is said to 
he one of the treasures of a righteous king who 
rules in righteousness ; and it is because of that 
righteousness that the Wheel appears. The legend 
says : 

‘ When he [Le. the king ; the names of course differ] had gone 
up on to the upper storey of his palace on the sacred day, the 
day of the full moon, and had purified himself to keep the 
sacred day, there t.hen appeared to him the heavenly treasure 
of the Wheel, with its nave, its tire, and all its thousand spokes 
complete, 

^Phen the king arose from his seat, and reverently uncovering 
his robe from his right shoulder, he held in his left hand a 
pitcher and with his right he sprinkled water over the Wheel, 
as he said : “ Roll onward, 0 my lord the Wheel I 0 1113 Lord, 
go forth and overcome.” 

Then the wondrous Wheel rolled onward toward the region 
of the East. And, after it, went the king with his fourfold 
army (cavalry and chariots, war-elephants and men). And 
wheresoever the Wheel stopped, there too the king stayed, and 
with him all his array in its fourfold arra}'. 

Then all the rival kings in the region of the East came to the 
king and said t Come on, O mighty king ! Welcome, 0 mighty 

1 M,g>, the Mahu Sudassmia Suttmia, Dlghct,^ fi, it' 2 ; the 
Siha-mt^a Suttanta, HlghUt lii. 61, 


king > All 18 thine, 0 mighty king ! Do thou, O mighty king, 
be a Teacher to us > ” 

And the king said : “Ye shall sla.v no living thing Ye shall 
not take that which has nob been given Ye shall not act 
wrongly touching the bodib desires. Ye shall speak no he. 
Ye shall drink no maddening drink. And ye may still enjoy 
such privileges as ye have had of yore,” 1 
Then all the rival kings in the region of the East became 
subject to the king. And the wondrous Wheel having plunged 
down into the great waters m the East, rose up out again, and 
rolled onward to the South , . and to the West . . . and to 
the North [and all happened in each region as had happened in 
the region of the East] 

Now when the wondrous Wheel had gone forth conqueimg 
and to conquer over the whole earth to its veiy ocean boundary, 
it returned back again to the royal city and remained fixed on 
the open terrace in front of the entrance to the inner apart- 
ments of the gieat king, shedding glor 3 '' over them all.’ 2 

So far the appearance and work of the Wheel. 
In another passage we are told that on the 
approach of the death of the righteous king the 
Wheel falls from its place, and on his death or 
abdication disappears. Should the successor carry 
on the Law of the Wheel, it will reappear and act 
as before, and this may continue for generations. 
But, should any successor fail in righteous rule, 
then the country will fall giadualiy into utter 
rum, and remain so for generations till the Law of 
the Wheel has been revived Then only will the 
AVheel reappeai and with it wealth and power and 
the happiness of the people. All this is sei^ out at 
length in the ChaJeka-vatti Siha-nada Suttanta. 

The Chalcha’Vattij literally the ‘ Wheel- turner,' 
and by implication the ruler who conducts himself 
(and whose subjects therefore conduct themselves) 
according to the Law of the Wheel, is the technical 
term for the righteous king or over-lord. It has 
not been found in any pre-Biiddhistic literature ; 
and, though it is so frequent in later books, it has, 
in Hindu works, lost its ethical connotation, and 
simply means a war-lord, a mighty emperor, ‘ one 
who unhindered drives the wheels of his chariot 
over all lands.’ But it should be noticed that the 
wondrous Wheel of the Buddhist legend is not 
really a chariot wheel. The idea of .sovereignty is 
no doubt linked up with it. The Wheel, however, 
is a single disk, not one of a pair. And it is very 
clear that it is really a reminiscence, not of a 
chariot wheel, hut of the disk of the sun, which 
travels over all lands from sea to sea and sheds 
glory over all. By the pouring of new wine into 
the old, bottles, it is the sun-god himself, trans- 
muted into a forerunner of the king of righteous- 
ness, whose rule of life brings happiness to all. 

This is the legend made use ot to give a title 
to the doctrine of the reign of law, the basis of 
the reformation we call Buddhism and which the 
leaders of that reformation called ‘the Law.’ The 
discourse summarizing this doctrine, the first dis- 
course delivered by the founder of the new move- 
ment, is entitled ‘ The Setting in Motion onwards 
of the Wheel of Law’ {Dham^im-ckakJcappavai- 
tmia). The allusion is to the action of the king 
of righteousness in the foregoing^ legend when he 
baptizes the Wheel, and exhorts it to roll onward, 
to go forth and overcome. The allu.sion is apt? 
and it gains both in poetry and in its appeal to the 
mental attitude of the time by the irony witli 
which it enlists the service of the ancient and 
repudiated sun-god in the propagation of the 
Buddha’s doctrine that the gods too are under the 
domain of law. Just so was Brahma made into 
a convert to the new teaching, and the old god of 
war and drink, the mighty Indra, had been trans- 
muted into the peace-loving and sober Sakka, 
devoted to the ebetrine of the reign, not of divine 
whim, but of law. 

Very naturally the early European writers on 
Buddhism, ignorant of the legend of the Wheel, 

1 On this phrase see Malogucs of the BudihAi li, 203 ; 
[{hidred Sayings^ i, 16. 

2 Diutogues oj the BuddhUt it 202-2U4. 
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and ignorant also of the doctrine of the reign of 
law, completely failed to understand this curious 
title of the oldest summary of the new teaching. 
It would be wearisome to point out all their 
mistakes. Perhaps the worst of the many blundeis 
is the identification of the Wheel with what Anglo- 
Indian wiiters call, quite erroneously, the praying- 
wheels of Tibet. They are not so called by any 
authority, Tibetan or Buddhist. They are not 
praying-wheels, hut wheels of good luck, contain- 
ing an invocation to some deity — the contraiy 
therefoie to the old doctiine of the Wheel We 
may learn some day what the original meaning in 
Tibetan of Om mam padmc Ham really was. The 
plnase is not likely to be less than about 1400 years 
later than the time of the Buddha. And it is most 
unlikely that, after that long lapse of time, any 
memory of the legend of the Wheel or of its 
adoption to the title of the First Discourse had 
still survived. To judge from what we know of 
Lamaism, the Tibetans had quite foi gotten that, 
in early Buddhism, the reign of gods had been 
superseded by the reign of law (or, to express the 
same fact in modern technical terms, that animism 
had given way to normalism). 

It remains to add that some centuries after tlie 
canon had closed we find also another use of the 
figure or simile of the wheel. Only the wheel is 
here, not the disk of the sun, but a chariot wheel. 
The figure is used of the circle or cycle of lebiiths. 
Mrs. lihys Davids has pointed out the use of this 
simile in Greek and Sanskrit,^ and it has since 
then been discovered in Pali.^ This is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Wheel of Law in early 
Buddhism, but it is a supplementary idea, and has 
a different origin, and is never called the Wheel of 
the Law. It is scvumdra-chahhai not dhmmna- 
vJiaJcka, 

Literature. — Dlgha Nihaya^ ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and 
J. E. Caipenter (PTS), Oxford, 1890-1911; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, do 1899-1910 ; C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings (PTS), do 1917, Buddhism, 
London (Home University Library, no date) ; Visuddhi Magga, 
ed. Mrs, Rhys Davids {PTS), 1920. 

T. W. Keys Davids. 
WIDOW,— See Marriage, Sati. 

WIFE.—See Marriage. 

WILL. — The word ‘will’ (Gr. ^Q0<7]<ris, Lat. 
mhmtas, Germ. WilU^ Wollen, Fr. mlonU) is 
used in a wide variety of senses by philosophical 
and psychological writers. In the widest sense 
it means all the ‘ active powers ’ which the Aristo- 
telian bipartite division in psychology contrasted 
with the ‘ int-ellectual,’ and so includes all striving, 
appetition, and interest, even at an infraconscious 
level. In the narrowest sense it is taken to mean, 
or at least to imply, deliberate and responsible 
choice. 

I. Physiological basis. — The analysis of will in 
the widest sense requires the analysis of the physio- 
logy of movement. Physiologists base theii con- 
ceptions upon reJuiox action, and then discuss the 
integration of reflexes in the brain and spinal cord. 
Tiie unit of this explanation is the simple reflex. 
The stimulation of an end-organ must issue in 
movement, and a simple reflex is the simplest 
possible response of an organism to stimulation. 
The simplicity of a simple reflex, however, is the 
result of analysis rather than a fact of oliservabion. 
What w© find in fact is a comb^ation of reflexes 
into reflex patterns of various kinds. 

All reflexes take place through a chain or are of 
neurons which passes through liie central nervous 
system, and it is important to notice the differences 

1 %Hsuddhi iPT^, 1920, p. 198. 

S JBAS, 1894, p S88 ; of alBo Mrs. Rhys Davids, BwhlkUnti 
p. 98, and art. PA'iTcCA-sAMurPABA, vol. ix, p. 074. 
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between the stimulation of a bare nei ve-trunk and 
of a leflex arc. The latter shows slower speed, a 
niaiked ‘ aftepdischarge,’ irreversibility of direc- 
tion, greater liability to fatigue, notable inhibition, 
and ‘ refractory phase,’ together ‘with a very marked 
lesponse to cumulative stimulation where the 
stimuli are too weak to lead to movement severally. 
These differences, taken conjointly, show that 
reflex action, so far from be:ng a mere conduit of 
nervous discharge, is, even inlts simplest form, a 
kind of response m which the organism counts for 
more tlian the stimulus. 

Simple I’eflexes are allied when two or more 
Avork together. They alternate, e.g.^ in the 
rhythmic contraction of the flexor and extensor 
muscles in walking. They compensate one 
another, inhibit one another, and form reflex 
patterns of great variety. The mam points to 
notice about them, however, are (1) the way in 
which they reinfoice one another m their conjoint 
eventual discharge through a final common path, 
and (2) the co-ordination of them in time. The 
first phenomenon is so marked that some observers 
believe that reflex patterns work on the ‘all or 
nothing’ principle The second appears in its 
primary form m the successive stimulation of 
antagonistic reflexes, and many physiologists 
suppose this temporal co-ordination to be the 
principal office of tlie central nervous system. 

This general conception applies to all reflex 
movements, and its connexion with will becomes 
manifest when we consider the relation between 
the nerve-endings specially adapted to the recep- 
tion of distant stimuli and the muscles of the 
skeletal system. These skeletal muscles (with 
unimportant exceptions) are the voluntary ones, 
and they are intimately connected with senses 
like sight or hearing which are aflected by stimuli 
from a relatively distant point of origin. It is 
easy to interpret these facts in a way that has 
great significance for the economy of organic 
behaviour. To use Sherrington’s terms, while 
some reflexes are * consummatory,’ those connected 
with the skeletal muscles are ^ for the most part 
‘precurrent.’ They do not enjoy, but anticipate. 
The union between sight and the skeletal muscles 
enables the animal to adapt itself in advance. 
The end of its action, to be sure, is consummatory, 
swallowing or being swallowed ; but the means to 
this end is a preparation in the way of movement 
—crouching, stalking, running, leaping. It is 
significant in this regard that the iiead is the 
organ of the ‘ distant ’ senses and of balance. For 
the head is the rudder of the body, and it steers 
the quicker in proportion as the path of the nervous 
impulse to the brain is shorter. 

Psychology is concerned with consciousness, first 
and foremost, and the reasonable inference from 
this evidence is that consciousness continues the 
work of the nervous system. Pleasure gives an 
added zest to action; pain is the body’s spur to 
release from its distress. Consciousness,^ again, 
implies a certain ‘togetherness’ of experiencing. 

A certain minimum of memory is held together in 
our consciousness, and this acquired experience is 
at the behest of action. Consciousness, once again, 
is most acute in connexion with the organs of 
exifloxation, and the connexion between eye or ear 
or finger-tip and the skeletal or voluntary muscles 
indicates that consciousness widens the range of 
preeurrent adjustments especially in point of time. 

2 . InsBnctiVe action*— The theory of impulse 
and instinct is the natural corollary to this account 
of neural integration. The connexion between 
reflexes and impulses or appetites is plainly very 
close indeed, and instincts are the great racial 
patterns of co-ordinated action. The moor-hfisr^v 
1ms a diving ‘set’ in its muscles Vhen it is little 
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more than a liedgling, and it dives as soon as cause 
and opportunity offer. 

The question how far human action or the action 
of the higher animals is fundamentally instinctive 
is still hotly debated, but the debate tends to 
become verbal since the partisans of the instincts 
insist upon the indefinite pliability of these re- 
sponses, while their opponents try to narrow in- 
stincts down to mcr^ racial routine. The other 
point in the dispute is the relation of nature to 
nurture, and this also is a thorny topic which a 
wise man leaves alone. It is clear, however, that 
most human activities, whether or not they have 
become habitual, are acquired in individual ex- 
perience (even if they are grafted upon a priniitive 
instinctive root), and all these probfems are highly 
speculative in comparison with the fact of the 
redective adaptation of human beings bo their 
circumstances. Again, there is another reason 
why the analysis of will suffers when psychologists 
devote themselves exclusively to speculative 
theories concerning the instincts. However im- 
portant the instincts may be, and however closely 
allied with normal human perception and action, 
the consciousness in instinctive behaviour does not 
dider in kind fiom acquired or fiom reflective 
consciousness, and its piincipal features cannot 
be discerned so readily at the instinctive level of 
consciousness as at others. It is best, therefore, 
to try to give a direct psychological analysis of 
the consciousness in ordinary human action. 

3. Ideo-motor theory. — Probably the simplest 
type of conscious action is that which is called 
ideo-niobor. This occurs when the thought of a 
movement leads directly (so far as consciousness 
is concerned) to the execution of the movement. 
A great many movements need no other explana- 
tion, Those who take the injunction ‘Kill that 
fly 1 ’ seriously begin hostilities as soon as they see 
the flyj and ‘Eight o’clock and time to get up’ 
is frequently a sufficient and the only mental 
prelude to getting out of bed in the morning. 

These instances show that the idea of a move- 
ment tends of itself to the execution of the move- 
ment, and some psychologists, generalizing some- 
what hastily, have concluded that all voluntary 
action is ideo-motor and nothing else. According 
to this theory, we learn from impulse, instinct, 
imitation, and random muscular play what move- 
ments can be executed. The immediate antecedent 
of any movement which is consciously directed, 
however, is the temporary dominance in our con- 
sciousness of the idea of that movement ; and this 
idea is always the cause of the movement. 

This theoiy is plausible because the idea of a 
future action is a sme qua non of voluntary action 
of any kind, but there are serious objections to it. 
(1) Our ideas of movement are usually suffused 
with feeling and tense with conscious endeavour. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that these 
feelings, desires, and strivings do not play their 
part as directly and as effectually as the bare idea 
of movement. (2) There is universal testimony to 
prove that much of our action does not seem to be 
merely ideo-motor. The bare idea of movement is 
sometimes merely an idea. We may have to 
strive most resolutely to bring ourselves to the 
point of acting — i.e., we may have to reinforce the 
idea by endeavouring after its end. And soi netimes 
we have to choose between several conflicting ideas 
of movement simultaneously present to minds. 

Since the ideo-motor theory does not dispute 
these facts (it would not be worth considering if it 
did), it has to provide an alternative exjdanation, 
and so it maintains that striving qv choice in these 
cases secures the temporary dominanoe of some 
^ p articular idea of movement. The only possible 
‘rchuse of consojyus action, according to this 


of it, is a man’s temporary smglG-nundedness 
towards the idea of the action, and his temporary 
oblivion of all else. Choice or striving influences 
the action at second remove, and causes the 
temporary dominance of the idea of the action. 

This theory is unnecessarily complicated. We 
seem to oui selves to choose this or that, and not 
meiely to attend to some idea of mo\ement ex- 
clusively ; and theie is no good reason why this 
seeming should not be actuality. Again, the idea 
of our chosen course of action often does not seem 
to be the only alternative befoie the mind eitliei 
at the time of choosing or afterwaids, even gi ant- 
ing that we ought to stick to our plan, after we 
have adopted it, on pain ot inefficiency or Hamlet- 
like vacillation. It is false in fact, therefore, that 
conscious action is always preceded by this ex- 
clusive possession of consciousness. Moreover, 
this theory is just an attempt to save the 
‘strongest motive’ theoiy with as little violence 
as may be. It is assumed that action must be 
due to the ‘strongest motive’; and therefore the 
motive which immediately piecedes the action is 
assumed to be either piedonnnant or else the only 
one present ; hut this argument is circular, since 
there is no way of telling which motive is the 
strongest except by saying, aprds coup, that it 
’was the motive of the action which followed in 
fact. Again, even if this theory could account 
for most specific voluntary movements, it would 
still be too na.rrow for voluntary choice as a whole. 
When a barrister resolves to make out a case for 
his client, or a journalist tries to discover the gist 
of Einstein’s theory or of Ludendorff‘’s influence, 
the movements they make in the way of speaking, 
writing, or travel are quite subsidiary in import- 
ance. And the ideo-motor theoiy simply omits 
these cases. Movements are seldom chosen for 
their own sakes. They are usually chosen because 
they are means to an end, and the ideo-motoi 
theory is so preoccupied with the means that it 
neglects the end altogetlier. 

This theory, indeed, is too intellectual ; for it 
resolves action into the automatic effect of mere 
thinking, and rejects the primary and direct in- 
fluence of interest, passion, and striving. This 
mistake is not uncommon ; it permeates, e,g,, the 
Benthamite theory of psychological hedonism iq,v.). 
To say, with Mill,^ that ‘happiness is the sole end 
of human action’ may mean maiw things. It 
might mean, e.g., that no one, on reflexion, judges 
anything to be good except his own happiness; 
and in that case the theory would have no bearing 
on unrefleoiive action. It might also mean fchat 
the anticipation of pleasure is the only possible 
motive for action. This form of the argument is 
required as a premiss in many of the utilitarian 
arguments, and it is preposterously false. In 
impulsive or instinctive action, 6.y., the impulse 
comes first, and the gratification follows ; and the 
baulked dispositions which are the root of psych- 
asthenia (in nine cases out of ten) must exist before 
there is pain in the baulking of them. 

4. Reason and will.— On the other hand, many 
theories are not intellectual enough, for they take 
volition to be an affair of impulse or desire, and 
they leave no place for reflexion, except the re- 
cognition of means and the discovery of bad reasons 
for some sentimental or impulsive parti pris. 
Most of the modern theories of this typo, it Is 

1 Bentham’s argument (Introd. to fho PrinaipUs of Mamls 
and LegUlatimi, § 1) is oven more explicitly fallacious. 
* Nature,* he says, ‘ has placed mankind under the governance 
ot two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
v/hat wo shall do. On the one hand the standard of right and 
wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects are fastened 
to their throne. They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in 
all we think : every effort we can tnake to throw our sub- 
jeotion, will serve hut to demonstrate and confirm it/ 
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true, do not seem to have descended in tinea recta 
from Hume, but Hume gave what is still the 
clearest and the most concise expression of them. 

Reason, he saj s, can have no original influence on the will, 
for 1 eason IS eithei the abstract demonstiation of relationships 
or el&o the discovery of causes and effects The will, however, 
has to do with sensible realities and not with abstiact relation- 
ships , and the discovery of causes and effects cannot concern 
us in the least if we are indifferent to them. Ilume assumes 
in the next place that the diffei ence between inteiest and in- 
diffeience is wholly identical with the piesence oi absence of 
passion, and then ho argues with perfect logic that ‘since 
reason alone can never produce any action, or give rise to 
volition, I infer, that the same faculty is as incapable of pre- 
venting volition, or of disputing the piefeience with any action 
or emobon ’ f lie concludes that the so-called contrast between 
1 eason and passion is really the battle between calm emotions 
and sudden, tempobtuous ones. 

There is a double fallacy in this argument. (1) 
Even if 1 eason wcie restricted to the means to i 
action, and if the knowledge of these causes and 
effects were indifferent without emotion, it would 
not follow that reason was inelFective when allied 
with emotion. (2) Reason (unless it is robbed of 
this function by an arbitrary definition) can dis- 
criminate the values of ends as well as ascertain 
the means to them. The values that are impoi fcant 
for action, to be sure, are those which are felt with 
emotion and followed with conviction, but this fact 
does not imply that the intellectual recognition of 
these values is of no account. 

This consequence would not follow even if all 
these values were themselves emotions. That, 
however, is not the case. The principal values 
which we admit to be intiinsically good are happi- 
ness, social intercourse, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness ; and peihaps also the bearers of these 
values — Plato, who had the knowledge, Keats, 
who was touched with the beauty, Cato,^ who did 
what was right, and the greyhound which leaps 
with the joy of coursing. Most of these values are 
not emotions, tliough all are felt with emotion. 
And there is another point. A man’s emotion is 
his own ; and, if nothing but emotion could touch 
his will, the happiness of others or the honour of 
his country could not influence him directly. In 
fact, however, we do not merely judge intellectu- 
ally that another’s good is wortii as much as ouis, 
but we frequently choose to sacrifice our own good 
to his. Tins personal sacrifice, it is true, is some- 
times superficial only. That occurs when we 
choose a less obvious instead of a more^ common- 
place personal satisfaction ; and the existence of 
non-rational but altruistic impulses and emotions 
certainly lessens the gap between this theory and 
the facts. But otten we have to accept the truth 
that a man may saciifice ease, culture, and leisure 
to undertake work which he loathes, though he 
knows that his own loss is certain* For the good, 
he thinks, constrains him. 

5. Analysis of voluntary action,— We may now 
analyse deliberate voluntary action. Action ^ of 
this kind implies knowledge of the rneans which 
are needed, choice between alternative ends, and 
the belief that wo can achieve, or help to achieve, 
the end by adopting the means. The end, to be 
sure, may not be wholly attainable by us, but we 
believe, in that ease, that we can contribute 
towards its attainment ; and, for the rest, the 
thought of mil implies the thought of can. No 
one deliberately chooses anything which he knows 
to be utterly out of Ms leach. We choose between 
alternatives which we believe are within our 
power, and our choice, in the end, is a choice 
iietween con diet mg values, • 

The difficulties of voliintaiy choice are due to 
the false perspective which nearer values may 
have in comparison with more remote ones, to pre- 
occupation with our own personal welfare and our 
consequent Blindness towards the claims of other 
i Treatise of Mtmmi Mature, bk. ii, pfc. tit § 8*^ , 


people, to our lack of acquaintance with many 
attainable values, to oui ignoiance concerning the 
means which are necessary m fact, to the difficulty 
of knowing for ceitain which consequences are 
most probable, to the doubt whether some moans 
could ever justify some ends, and so on. This 
subject is too wide to be treated adequately here, 
even m outline. And tliere aie other complica- 
tions. 

(1) We usually have too htlie time foi mature 
rellexion. Most of oui deliberations aie cut short 
because lile is biicf and tlie need foi action 
clamant. We have to distinguish, therefore, 
between voluntary action and deliberate rellective 
action Voluntary action is the genus of which 
deliberate choice is the species. It implies the 
adoption of an end (the fact of ‘consent’) together 
with belief in the possibility of attaiuiiig the end ; 
bub there need not be choice between alternatives, 
since we may be too much pi essed for time to take 
account of more than the first expedient that 
occurs to us, and our belief may be little moie than 
a vague expectation that something may be done 
on the lines we have adopted. 

(2) The analysis given above was restricted to 
the deliberate choice of a single course of action, 
but will is a subtler thing than this, wdtli a wider 
net. When we speak of a formed will, we mean 
the whole character of a man so far as it can be 
expressed in action. A man’s habits of choice 
pertain to his will as ivell as his choice on this or 
the other occasion, and so do his capacities and his 
general aims. The formed or stable will,^ there- 
iore, has to be examined very carefully in con- 
nexion with physiological and instinctive disposi- 
tions on the one hand and with conscious person- 
ality on the otliei, and the lamifi cations extend 
very far. On the other hand, there are limits set 
to ‘it through the fact of personality and its 
‘tiinicle’ tlie body (to use Berkeley’s phrase). 
We have no acquaintance with any will that is 
superpersonal, and, in particular, we are not ac- 
quainted with any volonte g6n&raU. The will of 
society is not a will any more than the spirit of 
the times is a mind. The general will, so called, 
means {a) that the majority of the members ot a 
community may resolve, or act as if they had 
resolved, to pursue a common end which each of 
them fuitheis in his own w'ay ; and (6) that each 
member must take account of the other members 
in considering the ends to be attained and the 
means of attaining them. Moie than that it 
should not mean. 

6, Voluntarism. — The most interesting questions 
arising out of the tlieory of will are voluntarism, 
or the metaphysical theory that the will is sovereign 
over the self or the world, and the perennial 
problem of the freedom of the wilL^ ^ While 
voluntarism has many varieties, its main con- 
tention is either that knowledge is a phase of will- 
ing (or, perhaps, subordinate to it) or else that 
will is the causa essendi of all existing things. 
Knowing, w'e are told, must be only a phase of 
willing, because all speculative activities are either 
virtual actions or else merely delayed reactions. 
The psychology of development, shows that 
knowledge is a kind of virtual action. A m A nfang 
war die That. Man’s earliest and most funda- 
menhal business is just to adapt himself to his 
environment, and so liis earliest and most im- 
portant knowledge is only a retainer to this funda- 
mental need. And it Is claimed that knowledge 
never outgrows its small-clothes The lif© of 
i nations, broaMy speaking, is the application of 
their knowledge in the way of machinery, arma- 
ments, navigation, and governmont for the ultimate 
purpose of maintaining human subsistence 

. 1 See art. Ffti® WiliU p , ' 
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agreeably as possible on a laige social scale. The 
theoretical adventures of the intellect are practical 
in their germ and in their fruit, and. belief is either 
action or readiness for action. 

This line of argument is obviously inconclusive. 
Even if it be granted that man, at the beginning, 
liad to use all liis wits to keep alii'^e, and that most 
oi the able-bodied members of a community have 
still, in a way, to co^bperate for this purpose, there 
is plainly a huge la'buna between the premisses of 
this argument and its conclusion. For, even if 
much knowledge has to be given to the necessities 
of action, it does not follow that all must be given. 
The argument, indeed, is <^uite consistent with the 
belief that knowledge, onginally a servant, may 
become a master and reign in its own right, or 
that^ it is possible, in an ordinaiy human com- 
munity, for many people to spend their lives in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and foi 
all members of the community to do so at some 
times. And the facts seem to support this 
hypothesis. Those who maintain that all know- 
ledge is only a preparation for action may he in- 
vited to say what prei)aration for action is implied 
in my knowledge that Bolmgbroke wore a wig, or 
that Sophocles was a greater poet than Dryden, 
and to explain why gossipy reminiscences or in- 
tellectual Giuiosity concerning Chinese puzzles (to 
mention trivial instances only) must be ‘virtual 
actions. ’ They may also be reminded that practical 
men need not act the worse because their informa- 
tion is accurate. True belief is the most useful 
guide to action, but some truths do not concern 
action directly, and it is only a quibble to say that 
any connexion with action, however remote, is the 
same thing as ‘virtual action.’ 

Similar arguments apply to the tlieory that all 
speculation is delayed reaction and nothing else. 
It is true, no doubt, that there cannot be deliberate 
reflective choice without delay in reaction, and 
that deliberation is a speculative activity. But 
controversies with circle-squarera, e.g., are not 
merely delayed reactions; and it is a fallacy to 
argue either that all speculation is only delayed 
reaction because some speculations imply delayed 
reactions, or that the speculative activities winch 
may occur during certain delayed reactions are 
themselves only delayed reactions. 

The theory ’that knowledge is subordinate to 
will is based either on psychological description 
or on metaphysical grounds. In the former ease 
it is argued,^ as a matter of psychological fact, that 
knowledge is only the atteript to discover ways 
and means for satisfying impulses. It is sufficient 
to reply to this argument that these impixlses may 
include curiosity and disinterested impulses to- 
wards knowledge for its own sake, and that, even 
if impulses are always the primary cames of know- 
ledge, it does not follow that the effect is sub- 
ordinate to the cause. 

The metaphysical argument is a non sequitur 
of the same type. It maintains that effects are 
always subordinate to their conditions, and that 
wiE is the cause of all mental process including 
every piece of knowing. This princqde, as we : 
have seen, is false, and, apart from that, the pre- 
miss of the argument is highly duMons. Will, in 
the sense of striving or of deliberate choice, is not 
the sole cause of mental x>J-’ocess in any intelligible 
sense. We have no right to exclude any ante- 
cedent from the list of causes of any effect if this 
antecedent is always present in fact, and if it 
always seems to play its part along with the other 
antecedents. And knowledge and feeling are 
antecedents of any mental process just as plainly 
as will is. This metaphystea! argument, in a word, 
"''“^finds no supporj} in the psychological phenomenon 
of will. , ^ 


It may he argued, to he sure, that the scholastic 
maxim Operari soqnitnr esse is false, or that 
‘ function always detei mines structure ’ ; and views 
of this kind (usually with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge) may even claim kinship with certain 
modern theories of physics. These arguments are 
ii relevant, however, because voluntarism is mean- 
ingless unless it is based on the psychological 
phenomenon of willing. The will, as we experience 
it, is at best only a useful analogy for such 
theories ; and those pluralisms which maintain 
that the conatus (or the desires and appetitions) of 
every existing thing is its causa esscndi cannot 
claim moie than a metaphorical support from the 
facts of will, as we And them. A spiritualistic 
pluralism of this kind ^ may be true in fact ; and 
voluntarism, possibly, may be the least inept name 
tor it, but it is not a logical consequence from the 
relation of willing to personality, and it becomes 
nothing but conjecture when this vague psycho- 
logical analogy is extended to unconscious things. 

Literature!.— On the phj'-siolo^y of willing: : C S, Shernng*- 
ton, The Integrative Actimi of the Nervous System, London, 
1906. 

On ideo-motor action : W. James, The Principles of Psy- 
chology, London, 1891, many subsequent edd , vol. ii. ch xxvi, ; 
G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology'^, do. 1913, bk. i. ch. ii. 
§ 2 . 

On psycholog-ical hedonism: Bentham, InUod, to the 
Pnnciples ofMIojals and Legislation, London, 1789 (Works, ed. 
J Bownng, Edinburgh, 1838-43, vol. i. ch. i.); J. S. Mill, 
JJtilitarianism, ch. iv. (any ed.) 

On the influence of reason and emotion in willing * Hume, 
Treatise of Human Nature (qH. T. H. Gieenand T H Grose, 
new ed., 2 vols., London, 1888, or T. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 1888), 
bk. 11 . pt. hi. § 3 ; W. McDougall, Anintrod. to Social Psycho- 
logy'*, London, 1913, ch. i f. ; Bertrand Russell, Principles of 
Social MeconstrucUon, do. 1916, ch i. ; Graham Wallas, The 
Great Society a Psychological Analysis, do, 1914, ch. iii. 

On the analysis of choice : Aristotle, Nieomachean Ethics, 
bk ill eh. n. 

On voluntarism . Schopenhauer, Lie Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung (any ed.), and the works, e,g., of Fichte or Bergson. 

On freedom of the will : art. Frisk Will. 

John Laird. 

WIND, WIND-GODS.-See Air and Gods 
OF THE Air. 

WINGS (Greek and Roman). — Wings, as an 
attribute of animals to whom they do not proi^erly 
belong, were borrowed by the Greeks from Oriental 
art, mostly that of Mesopotamia.® They probably 
i appeared first on composite animals into which the 
bird form entered as an element, such as the 
gryphon ; but they seem to have been applied 
almost indiscriminately to quadruped and even 
human forms as symbolic of divine strength and 
swiftness. It is douhtful, however, whether this 
symbolism was what attracted the early Greeks ; 
more probably it was the decorative value of 
wings, as seen in Oriental carvings and woven 
stufls, that first appealed to the Greek artistic 
sense, though they doubtless were given a symbolic 
meaning in later Greek art. 

In the art of Crete and Mycenae we find both 
gryphons and sphinxes with wings, but we have 
no means of judging whether these had any 
meaning or were merely borrowed as elements of 
decoration; the fact that the sphinx is female 
and winged suffices to show that it came from 
Mesopotamia and not from Egypt. But the 
frequent appearance of winged creatures is con- 
spicuous in the great influx of Eastern influence, 
at first through the medium of the Ph(3enicians 
and later, more directly, in the ‘ Orientalizing’ 
Greek vases at^| in decorative carvings and reliefs 
of a similar period. On the sub-Mycenman vases 
of Cyprus are various winged animals, including 
centaurs (a winged centaur appears in Mesopotamia 
about 1200 B.O.), On the later Orientalizing 
pottery from Rhodes, Asia Minor, and Corinth 

1 See art. Pluralism, § a. 
s See art. Art (Greek and Roman), § 3 f. 
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the commonest winged forms, other than hi ids, 
are the gryphon, the sphinx, human-headed bird'- 
and human beings ; winged hoises are also fou 
especially in chaiiots of the gods, on Meliar 
other vases, and winged horses, sea-hoise'^’ 
and other animals, such as the gryphon ar 
are common on the so-called ‘ island ge 
early coins. 

In many of these cases it is evid 
decorative value of the ivings, as heh 
to fill a given field, has been paranr^^ 
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on early vases — e.^., those of Gyrene — 
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oth a mane of feathers 
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to confirm the 
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may perhaps be explaxm;^^,^- ^ 
since the human-headed ^.o 

a symbol of the soul. 

crown of a tombstone in Atlf-#.^ So pf ^ 

It IS not certain that the ^ 


was at first thought of as havin'^^cg, ^ ^ 

without them on an early 
adopted the winged form m W. 
familiar to all later art. Gryplu c^* 

in myth, since they fought with ti> ^ ^ 

the far North; though they hav^^ . 
body is that of a quadruped rather^ 
and their ’wings are con.%8quently as 
place as on a horse or lion. f 

What is, however, most charaeteT,^^, 

Greek application of wmgs is their 
human form. This also appears firs frou 
forms, such as that of the Orier 
similar form is that of the Gorged in the Eg>^ 
giimacing face is set in a humappres.sian also in - v. 
here again we have no evidenihe Gilgames epic ; 
the terrible monster, the Gor,4ligious note we have 
in this form by the poet of tni rings through the 
shape akin to the Gorg^*ed and translated by 
sometimes seems to be 
the bird-iike figures on^ 
ably wrongly named 
appear in completely 

pmetimes with ^ ^ 

is no doubt as to Mationi) 
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aally 
Ad ; as 
.t vases 
/, in the 
/ the gods 
^the usual 
aged figures 
/ibes them as 
seems doubtful 
regarded as the 
.ather their fates 
A to the little souls 
jres iq.v,) seems to 
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j horrible, though not 
jsts or souls of^tPid.cUCa'1 
inged ^^Tiftpdsed them to 
logical sharpness ami 
neir speech made it a happy 
.tious expression. The old 
ae Shti King, are rich in pro- 
ticius and his grandson Tse-sse, 
d the Conf ucian school generally ^ 
A, not for originality or depth of 
4 r the terseness and point of their 
A as for the attractive grace of their 
j Even the mystical and sceptical 
,.e Lao-tse, Yang ‘Glm, and Hui Sbih, 
r imprebsion not so much by the reasoned 
mss ot their systems as by the beauty and 
their aphorisms. Chinese literature as, 
a whole is ‘seasoned with the salt’ of proverbs. 
And the common people aie not far inferior to 
their masters in the art. ‘Ohinainon may be 
almost said to think in proverbs.*’^ And instruc- 
I Translatioji from K, B, Macmilian, BASS v. 657 ff. 
s Eawlinaon, iv.^^ p. 60. 

^ Ih. II. line 23 ^ Ueverse, line IS, 

s Line 24 L (Translations from B. W. Bogors, Omeifmn> 
Parallels to the QT, ISfaw York, 1012, p. 104 fi:.) 

0 See art GoKFiraAir liULiorON. 

H.' A. Giles, A Hist of Chinese Literature, p. 487 ; see art. 
LiTEHA'untK (Ciimosa)i 
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tioii in pi'overbs is a main element in the education 
of the young. 

The centre of interest throughout is the Tao--- 
the true or normal way of life. Various q^ualities 
are singled out by the classical writers as essential 
to an all-round moral character But these are 
reduced by Confucius to the five cardinal virtues 
of benevolence^ righteousness, propriety, wisdom, 
and sincerity.^ As a virtue, theiefore, wisdom 
{chih) is moral rather than intellectual. It in- 
cludes, no doubt, J«nowledge of men and their 
affairs, acquaintance with the rules of propriety, 
and the command of language, as the key to 
success in the world ; but its chief concern is with 
matters of ethical conduct. The wise man [tse] is 
he who knows the principles of right living and is 
able to instruct his fellows in them. Still higher 
stands the sage or holy man [sheng jin)^ who not 
merely knows these principles, but conducts his 
life in perfect harmony with them and thus be- 
comes the moral teacher and guide of the ages. 
Such a man is the constant subject of praise in the 
Chinese classics : 

‘ Perfection of nature is charaofeerisiio of Heaven To attain 
to that perfection belongs to man He who possesses that 
perfection hits what is rig-ht without anj efFoifc, and apprehends 
what IS true without any exercise of thoug-ht , — he is the sage 
who naturally and easily embodies the right way. He who 
attains to perfection is he who chooses what is good, and firmly 
holds lb fast.^2 ‘Therefore the movements of the superior man 
[sage] mark out for ages the path for all under heaven ; his 
actions are the law for ages for all under heaven ; and his words 
are the pattern for ages for all under heaven Those who 
are far from him look longin^y for him, and those who are near 
are never wearj of hira.’S 

‘ The superior man [sage] does not, even for the space of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it.’^ He 
fulfils completely the rules of a virtuous life : ‘ when you go 
abroad, to behave to every one as if jou ivere receiving a gieat 
guest ; to employ the people as if you were assisting at a great 
sacrifice ; not to do to others as you would not wish done to 
yourself ; to have no murmuring against you m the country, 
and none in the family.’ » 

As the personal embodiment of the mean — i.e, the harmony 
of all the virtues— * he is all-embracing like heaven, deep and 
active as a fountain.’ ‘ He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him ; he speaks, and the people all believe him ; he acts, and 
the people are all pleased with him.' 6 
‘ A man who commands our liking is what is called good. He 
whose goodness is part of himself is what is called a real man. 
He whose goodness is accumulated in full measure le called a 
beautiful man. He whose completed goodness is brightly dis- 
played is called a great man. When this great man exercises 
a transforming infiuence [over others], he is what is called a 
sage.' 7 

On the more philosophical developments of 
Chinese wisdom see arfct. Mysticism (Chinese), 
Philosophy (Chinese). 

5, Indian wisdom. — The wisdom of the Semitic 
and Turanian races we have found to be pre- 
dominantly practical 5 that of the higher Indo- 
European peoples is as distinctively intellectuaL 
This underlying quality of Indian wisdom is 
suggested from the outset in the name Veda, 
' knowledge,’ applied to its classical literature 5 
and bright foregleams of its future triumphs in 
speculative thought appear even in the rdgveda^ 
with its questionings as to the ‘wood’ and the 
*txee’ from which were fashioned ‘the earth and 
the heaven,’® and its bold theories of the evolution 
of sat, the existent, from asat, the non-existent*^ 
At the same time, the poets of the Mhgmda are 
not lost in the empyrean* They have a*tnie feel- 
ing for human life, both in its dignity and in its 
weakness, and clothe this in sententious sayings 
which are worthy of comparison with the best in 
other literatures. Borne are mildly humorous, 

1 See Bthios ani> Moealh’y (Chinese), 
a U xxviu. ii. I9 {BBB xxyiii. [1885] 817 L), 

4 OonfuGim. AnakeU, 1% v* S. s Ih. xii, ii, 

9 JOadrim of the Mean, xxxi. S. 

V Mentmis, m pt. n, xxv, S-S (trr. from J. Legge, Chinese 
Classics, passim). 

« X. SI. 9 X. 72, 121, 120. 
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such as tlie song on the pursuit of gain/ others 
pathetic, like the line Lainent of the Gambler 
still others cynical, especially those that moralize 
on women and thoii ways.^* But otheis strike a 
high note — e.g., the hymn in praise of wise speech, 
and that on generosity : 

‘ Who haa the iiower should give unto the needy, 

Kegarding well the couise of life hereafter . 

Fortune, like the chariot wheels revolving, 

Now to one man comes mgh, now to another 

Ploughing the soil, the share produces nurture ; 

He who bestirs his feet performs his journey , 

A priest who speaks earns more than one who’s silent; 

A friend who givQs is better than the niggaid.’ 5 
In the Upamsarls and the fully developed 
Vedantic system the incipient gnosticism of the 
Vedie poets reaches its climax. The sumimem 
honum is union with Brahman, attained by the 
jfidna-mdi'ga, ‘ way of knowledge,’ though on the 
higher planes even knowledge is dispensed with, 
and the individual soul with all its activities is 
merged in the tidele&s ocean of the unknown and 
unknowable, The same intelleotualism pervades 
the other orthodox systems'^ as well as the 
heresies of Jainism and Buddhism. Salvation is 
won by vidya (Pah vijja), jndna, or prajna (Pali 
paniia), knowledge of the real, hodhi, enlighten- 
ment (as distinguished from amdyd, ignorance, 
i.e. mere empirical knowledge, mdya, illusion, 
delusion). But for the ordinary man tins way of 
salvation is too high to attain to. Thus we find a 
lower way offered him — the karma-marga, ‘way 
of works,’ or salvation through sacrifice and moral 
conduct. The choicest expression is given to this 
‘ way ’ in the later dramas and epics, notably 
the Mahdhhdrata and the Edmdyana {qq^v.), the 
former of which is ‘an inexhaustible mine of pro- 
verbial philosophy’® — and in the niti, or wisdom 
literature, which corresponds very closely to the 
gnomic poetry of Greece. The outstanding ex- 
amples of nlti — the Fanchatantra and JSitopade^a 
— are manuals of instruction for ruleis. But 
others, both Sanskrit and vernacular, are written 
for the people. With these may he classed the 
ethical sections of the Bhagavad-Gltd {q.'O.), and 
the beautiful catena of Buddhist aphorisms en- 
titled tiie Dhammapada, ‘ Pathway of Virtue.’ A 
few examples of this wisdom may be given : 

* To injure none, by thought or word or deed. 

To give to others, and be kind to all — 

This is the constant duty of the good.* 9 

* High-minded men delight in doing good, 

Without a thought of their own interest; 

When they confer a benefit on others, 

They reckon not on favours in return .’ 10 

‘ Hear thou a summary of righteousness. 

And ponder well the maxim : Never do 
To other persons what would pain thyself.' 

‘ A man of truest wisdom will resign 
His wealth, and e’en his life, for good of others ; 

Better abandon life in a good cause, 

When death m any case is sure to happen.' 12 

‘ The good show pity even to the wortMess, 

[As] the moon irradiates the meanest hovel.’ 

‘ Act then and do thine own appointed task, 

In every action my {i.e. Krsna’s] assistance ask ; 

Do all with heart and soul absorbed m me, 

So Shalt thou gain thine end and be from trouble free.’ ^4 
‘Like a beautiful flower, MI of colour but without scent, 
are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act aocord- 


^ IX. 112. 2x. 34. 

8 vm. S3, X. 27 , 95. 4 X. 71. 

s X. 117 (tr. from A. A. Slacdonell, A Hist, of Banshrit Idtera^ 
ture, p. 129). 

6 See art. Brahmanism. 

7 See artt. Nyaya, SInkhya, Yooa. 

8 Macdonell, p. 378. 9 Mahabh. Hi. 16782. 

Xb. 16790. 11 PaHehatanim, iii. 104. 

Mitopade^a, 1 46. I 8 i, 63. 

^^Bhag, xiii. 29 (tr. from M, Monier - Williams, Indian 
Wisdoms pp. 152, 442 if.). 
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ingly But like a beantiful llowcr, full of ooloui and full 
ot scent, aie tin* line and fruitful words of him who acts 
accordingly 

‘ Do not ha\e evil'doeis for friends, do not have low' people 
for friends have virtuous people for friends, have for fi lends 
the best of men ’ 2 

‘ Let no man forget his own duty for the sake of another’s, 
however great; let a man, after he has discerned his own duty, 
be always attentiv'e to his duty ’3 

‘ If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it 
vigoi ously ! A cai eless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his 
passions moie widely.’^ 

6, Greek wisdom. — Intellectualism is as de- 
finitely the quality of Greek wisdom as of Indian. 
So(^ia (fiom root sap, Ho know’) is piiniarily 
‘ cleverness ’ or ‘skill’ in any of the arts or pio- 
fessions of life — e.g., carpentry,® medicine or 
snigery,® poetiy,"^ music and singing.® Thence it 
comes to mean ‘ sagacity/ ‘ soundness of judgment,’ 
‘intelligence,’ ‘prudence,’ ‘political tact,’ and 
geneial ‘ knowledge of life/ sometimes with the 
sinister suggestion of ‘shrewdness/ ‘cunning,’ 

‘ craft.’ Finally, it is applied to knowledge in the 
pure sense of the term — ‘ learning/ ‘ science,’ and 
‘l^liilosophy ’ (as the harmony of all the sciences). 

The beginnings of Greek wisdom are found in 
the outcrop of gnomic poetry associated with the 
names of Hesiod (g.^?.), Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy- 
iides, and especially Theogms {q.v, ), who crystallized 
the cuirent morality in lucid phrases and thus 
became the favourite teachers of their people As 
a whole, their wisdom is trite and piosaic, the key- 
notes being moderation {p,r}^h Hyav) and fitness of j 
act to time and situation {Kaiphv yvCbdi), though 
they have all an instinct for justice as the funda- 
mental element in every true life. Through most 
of them, also, runs the strain of melancholy which 
reaches such tragic depths in later Greek litera- 
ture.^ The Seven Wise Men did little^ more than 
pioint the maxims of the poets. Chilon’s yvi^Oi 
cr€auT6v, ‘ Know thyself/ however, lent the initial 
impulse to the great philosophical movement in 
Greece. Its first eftbrts, no doubt, were spent in 
rather futile cosmogonic speculations ; hut Pytha- 
goras held fast to the idea ‘ that philosophy was 
above all “a way of life,” ’ while the fragments 
of Heraclitus and Democritus^ abound in 

moral maxims of considerable insight and aptness 
of expression. With the Sophists ([g.'v.] o-otpicrral, 
‘masters of wisdom’) the interest reverted once j 
for all to the problems of human life and conduct. 
In tlieir persons the pursuit of wisdom — practically 
equivalent to intellectual culture as a preparation 
for private and public — became a conscious 

profession. The love of money so often associ- 
ated with professionalism, the ciitical and scepti- j 
cal tendency of their teaching, the charge that 
they subordinated moral issues to expediency — 
that in fact they identified right with might ^-—-all 
conspired to bring the later Sophists into disrepute 
as subverters of the popular faith and jugglers 
with the great spiritual realities of life. As a 
school, however, they deserve credit for having 
broken the crust of dead tradition, and cleared 
the way for the intellectual renaissance under 
Socrates and his disciples. 

Socrates (g>v.) refused to be called either a cro^Ss 
or a For him God alone was wise ; and 

the man who claimed actual possession of wisdom 
was guilty of presumption, if not blasphemy/® 
Taking up, then, a term already used by Pytha- 
goras, he described himself as ^th 6 (F 0 (po$f ‘a lover 

I Dhmn'imvtida, iv. 61 f. 

SyitS. 3xJi. 166. 

4 xxU. m (tr. from F. Max Muller, x. t^isgs] is ft.}, 

5 Horn, n, XV. 412. 6 Pmd, iii. 96. 

? Kad. 01. i. 187. 8 Horn. Hymus, Mennes, 483. 

® Of. especiallv Theognis, 426-428. 

10 J, Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^, p. 89. 

llplafeo, Pro^,318E,3i9A. ^ ^ . 

IS So <rbifasymaohu9m Plato, Mep. 338 0 fif., OaHicles in Gorgm, 
482 Bff. 

i&of. Plato, ApoL sore. 


of wisdom ’ The wisdom lie thus sought was 
essentially ethical . it turned on the principles ot 
virtuous conduct. But with Socrates vixtue was 
identical with knowledge. Tlie enlightened undei- 
standing was qjsu facto in oi ally good character. 
On this basis Plato {q.v.) built up his majestic 
system of ethical idealism, with its foui cardinal 
vnbues — wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Of these, wisdom, or rationality, is the highest 
phase of virtue, for it inspiies and regulates the 
whole iimex life.^ Though’-, be recognizes the 
rationality of viitue m all men, Plato was conscious 
of a distinction between the virtue of the work-a- 
day world and that of the pliilosophei, who spends 
his days in the disinterested puisiiit of tiuth.^ 
The distinction thus vaguely appiehended by Plato 
was sharply drawn by Aristotle {q.v. ) Practical 
wisdom, prudence, or good sense {(^povTjais) deals 
with matters of ordinary human interest ; specu- 
lative wisdom, which is wisdom par excellence 
{(ro(pia), with the first principles of things. The 
former enables a man to apply the ‘ right rule ’ to 
every line of activity, whetliei professional, civic, 
or strictly moral ; the latter leads, by a union of 
science and intuitive apprehension, to a knowledge 
of ‘ those things which are most preeions in their 
nature.’® 

The later schools also honoured wisdom as the 
root of all the viitues. For only tlnoiigii wisdom 
was man able either to know or to jrursue the true 
end of life. Naturally their conceptions of wisdom 
differed according to their different ideals. For 
the Sceptics {q.v!) it meant the wholesome sense of 
the relativity of knowledge that jjermitted a man 
to suspend judgment where it was imjiossihle to be 
certain ; for the Epicureans {q.v.) the insight irito 
life’s conflicting motives and desires that set him 
free from false opinion and helped him to choose 
the sweetest and most lasting pleasures ; for the 
Stoics iq.v.) the grasp of truth, both human and 
divine, that made him possessor of all virtue, 
heedom, and inward happiness. In their delinea- 
tions of the ‘wise man’ the Stoic writers reach 
their highest level. He knows all there is to 
know, for he alone maintains that seienity of soul 
which is the spiritual presupposition of knowledge. 
He is thus fitted for every sphere of life. He is 
likewise fiee fiom fault or failing, 'weakness or 
passion. He is lord of his actions, as being re- 
sponsible only to himself. He is truly rich, for he 
has all he needs. He is also happy at all times 
and under all circumstances, for the springs of his 
happiness are in himself."^ 

7* Hebrew wisdom.— In Israel we pass once more 
to the practical side of wisdom, npaij is used in a 
general sense of ‘skill’ in the ordinary affairs of 
life— e.ff., technical work (Ex 2S® etc.), spinning 
(Ex 35^®), war (Is 10^®), seamanshiii (Ps 107"’^), and 
often of ‘sound judgment’ in administration 
(Gn Dt 1 K 3^^ etc.)— but it comes to be 
applied peculiarly to ‘moral pHnciple.’ The wise 
man is he who directs Ms life worthily and well. 
His wisdom is thus virtually equivalent to ‘ good- 
ness/ And the root of this wisdom lies in religion. 
The fool says in Ms heart, ‘There is no God’ 
(Ps 1#) ; the wise man makes God the centre of 
all his thoughts, hopes, and endeavours. For him 
‘ the fear of the Lord ’ is not only ‘ the beginning ’ 
(Fr D), but also ‘the crown’ and ‘the perfect 
fulness ’ of wisdom (Sir ), . r ^ 

As elsewhere, the simplest expressions of Israelite 
wisdom are in the shape of proverbs. (Originally 
pointed similes like the Arabic dmihdl 

— ‘Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the 


1 Of. Pep. 441 Off. 2 Pha^do, 82 B, Mem, 100 A. 

S Jffia. Mtk. VL v. 2, vti. 1. 5. 

4See also arfck EMiqs MoKAtim (Greefe), Bmosomr 
(Oreek). ^ 
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Loicl’ {Gn 10®), or ®Like mother, like daughter’ 
(Ezk they gradually aRsume the perfect 

balance of thought and literaiy liniRh which we 
find in the couplets of Proverbs and Ben Sira. 
These two coilecbions aie a compendium ot Hebrew 
wisdom at its pmest. In clear-cut vignettes they 
portray the good man at his various tasks — as 
workman, citizen, neighbour, friend, husband, and 
fatlier — and unveil the principles by which he con- 
ducts his life. The general motive may be eudai- 
monisiic Both csdlections show an undisguised 
appreciation of the good things of this world— its 
prizes, honours, riches, and pleasures — and direct 
men to the best way of winning these Neverthe- 
less, the moral tone is throughout honest and true. 
Kighteousness is the hrst concern. Only as men 
follow after lighteousness do they reach prosperity. 
In the emphasis thus laid on righteousness the 
proverbs of Israel outshine all otlier prudential 
literature. And at their higher levels tlioy draw 
very near to the standard of Chiist. 

with this growing refinement in the art of 
proverbs there developed in Isiaei also a moie 
professional interest in wisdom. On the pages of 
the greater prophets Hhe wise’ appear as a 
separate gild of spiritual advisers, whose ‘ counsel ’ 
ranked in influence with the tvrah of the priests 
and the ‘word’ of the prophets (Is Jer 18^® 
etc.). In the post-Exilic period the ‘wise men’ 
practically replaced the prophets as moral guides 
and teacliers. Gaining wisdom fiom the study of 
the older Scriptures, or through prayer and suppli- 
cation, or in the school of experience, as they 
wandered about the world, ‘travelling through 
strange countries,’ mingling with kings and 
princes, and ‘ testing the good and evil among 
men’ (Bir 39^^'), they took their stand m the 
market-place, or at the corneis of bustling streets, 
or by the gates where people congregated, and 
appealed to the simple ones to embrace wisdom 
and to fools to turn from their folly and live 
(Pr 8®^*), or in their homes and lecture-halls 
instructed their pupils in the ways of wisdom 
(Sir Out of thi^ formal discipline arose not 

merely the gnomic wisdom of the Pirke Aboth, 
‘Sayings of the Fathers.’ but also the wisdom- 
speculation which we find in later elements of 
Proverbs, in the Apocryphal books of Sirach, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Enocli, Baruch, and 4 Macca- 
bees, and in outside sources like Philo and the 
Odes of Solomon. 

In Pr 8^®^* ^Yisdom appears as the first creation 
of God, the ‘foster-child’ who played beside Him 
as He wrought B is mighty works and now moves 
among men as His mouth-piece and representative 
on earth. It seems hardly possible here to deny 
the fertilizing influence of Greek thought. Yet 
the picture is Hebrew in its essence. Wisdom is 
no archetypal hypostasis emanating from the 
divine. She is still the impersonation of a moral 
quality, endowed with life by Jahweh, whose place 
in creation she nowhere usurps. The ethical 
character of Wisdom is equally evident in the 
great Song of Praise, Sir where Wisdom is 
ultimately identified with ‘the law that Moses 
commanded,’ which found its resting-place and 
seat of authority in Israel. A similar linking of 
Wisdom with the Law appears in Bar 4^^- and 
4 Mac 1^^. Following out the more ethical line, 
Enoch 42^ 49"^ etc. pictures her as descending from 
heaven to earth, being rejected by men, returning 
to heaven, and there awaiting the Messianic age, 
when she will he poured out in her fuUness on the 
elect. A much bolder attitude is assumed in 
Wis 7^^', whbte she is celebrated as the spiritual 
artificer of all things/ an ‘efiulgance of the 
everlasting light, and an unstained mirror of the 
.^ower of God/ which by her purity and hiohility 


‘ penetrates and permeates all things. ’ Heu’e the 
concrete imagination of Israel has been caught up 
in the full sweep of Greek influence, and we seem 
to be actually moving within the inner circle of 
Neo-Platonic speculation But the most system- 
atic attempt to blend tiehiew wisdom with Greek 
idealism is met with in Philo whose doctrine 
of the Logos finds poetical reflexion in certain of 
the Odes of Solomon {12®^- 13^®* etc.). 

In other phases ot Hebrew literature theie is a 
decided piotest against the curient ideas of wisdom. 
The booK of Job challenges the whole theory that 
outward prosperity is the reward of righteousness, 
while Koheleth leaves us with the cynical con- 
clusion that ‘all IS vanity.’ Elsewhere the specu- 
lations of the wise are traversed by a species of 
agnosticism which insists that Wisdom is undis- 
coverahle by man. The most brilliant poetic ex- 
pression IS given to this tendency in the Song of 
Wisdom incorporated in Job 28. The poet has 
sought wisdom in the depths of the earth, where 
miners dig for gold and silver, in the heights of 
heaven, whither the eagles soar in flight, and in 
the desert places, where the beasts loam in solitary 
majesty. But nowhere can he find the object of 
his quest. A still more depressing view is expressed 
in ‘the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh,^ incor- 
poiated in Proverbs : 

‘ I am wearied, 0 God, I am weaned ; 

I am altogether spent. 

I am but a brute, and no man : 

I have nought of human mielligence. 

No wisdom have I learned, 

No knowledge I have of the Holy One. 

Who is He that hath mounted to heaven, and eome down. 
That hath gathered the wind in IIis fists, 

The waters hath wrapped m His cloak, 

And established all ends of the earth ? 

What is His name, and His son’s name, 

If thou dost know ? ’ 1 

It is significant, however, that Hebrew scepti- 
cism never touches the being of God. The beginnmg 
of wisdom was ‘ the fear of the Lord ’ ; and, even 
when wisdom was despaired of, the fear of the 
Lord remained the sheet-anchor of faith and hope. 
However perplexed he was with the mysteries of 
Providence, Job still clung to God ; and at the 
end he rose beyond himself and his questionings to 
a new sense of God’s wisdom, power, and grace in 
the boundless universe of nature. Even ^oheleth’s 
jiesftimism is quickened by the fear of God into 
a certain sanctified common sense. The poet of 
Job 28 has failed to reach wisdom. But ‘God 
knoweth the place thereof ’ ; He hath ‘ established 
and searched it out’ (v.®**®’*). And for Agur, too, 
God is the great energizing Force behind all the 
j phenomena of nature. He may not be able to 
‘name’ Him ; yet he feels His presence all about 
him. And to Him he addresses his prayer : 

* Give me neither poverty nor uobes, 

Peed me with food sufficient for my wants ; 

Lest I be full, and deny thee, 

And say, Who is Jahweh ? 

Or be poor, and steal, 

And profane the name of my God. '2 

8. Christian wisdom.— Eaily Christianity is a 
return from speculation to the simple realities of 
faith and life, which are ‘ hid Horn the wise and 
prudent/ hut ‘revealed unto babes’ (Mt IP®, 
Lk 10^^). In preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom Jesus avoided the idiom of the schools and 
addressed men in that concrete, parabolic style 
which we have found to be of the essence of the 
popular proverb. But those who listened to His 
preaching found in it a ‘ wisdom ’ beyond that of 
ail their teaehefs (Mt 13®^, Mk 6®). He Himself 
claimed to be ‘greater than Solomon,’ to hear 
whose wisdom the queen of Sheba came ‘ from the 
uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mt 12^^®, Lk IH^). 
And this because He had been supremely endowed 

1 301-4, ' 3 soar.. 
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with ‘ the grace of God ’ (Lk2^®), so that the woids 
He uttered weie the very wisdom of God (Ml 
Lk 10"“). To Jesus ‘wisdom’ was that practical 
understanding of the mind of God, that entire 
sympathy with His will and purpose, which 
enabled men to walk in His ways and do His will 
‘on eaitli as in heaven’ (cf. 7“^ etc.). The 

same idea is set foith in Ja where ‘the 

wisdom that is from above ’ is contiasted with the 
wisdom that is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish’ by 
the fiuit it yiehls m puiity, meekness, gentleness, 
mercy, and ‘a good conveisatmn.’ The Pauline 
Epistles and the Eouith Gospel show a much 
closer ahinity with the Wisdom literature. The 
apostle, it IS tiue, renounces the ‘wisdom of the 
wise,’ whicli leads to no leal knowledge of God, 
and even obscuies the gospel ot ‘Christ crucified’ 
{1 Co But m Him he finds a wisdom higher 

than that of men, even ‘ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God’ (vP'*). In the sacred quaternion 
of graces pei sonally manifested m Christ— wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption — 
wisdom takes the foiemost place (v.^®). But the 
puisuit of wisdom is reserved tor the full-grown 
in Christ (rAeiot), who alone have minds to com- 
piehend the hidden mysteries of God (2®). Him- 
self increasingly filled with the spirit of heavenly 
wisdom, St. Paul elaborates m the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians a real speculative philo- 
sopliy, based on Him ‘in whom aie hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ (Col 2’^). 
Adapting ideas and phrases from the Wisdom of 
Solomon, he woiships Clinst as ‘the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of the whole creation,’ 
by whom all things were created— ‘that aie in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible’ 
— in whom all subsist, and through whom all are 
destined in the fullness of time to be ‘gathered 
into one’ (Col i^**'^*, Eph Yet the apostle 

does not lose sight of the practical aspects of the 
case. Eor him true Christian wisdom is still that 
which consists in ‘the knowledge of God’s will’ 
(Col i^) and leads to a consistent ‘walk’ before 
those both without and within the fold (4®). 
Similarly, the Logos philosophy of the Eourth 
Gospel is valuable only for its results in character. 
The Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, that 
we might behold His gloiy — ‘ glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father ’ — and he progressively 
transformed into the image ot that glory (Jn 

Litbeatitre, — O n proverbial -wisdom see the literature cited 
under art Peoverbs, ancient Aiabian: G. W. Freyiag:, 
Aiahum From' i but (based on al-Maidani), 3 vols,, Bonn, 1831-43 , 
modern Arabian . J. L. Bmckhardi, Arabic Proverbs^ London, 
1830; C. M. Doughty, Tmmlsi in Arabia Deserta^ 2 vols., 
Cainbriage, 1888; J. Wortabet, Arabian Wusdom^ London, 
1907; Gi M. Mackie, ‘Proverbs of Oriental WhMdom,‘ ExpT 
XNiviii (10173 310 ff. 

On Egyptian • J. H. Breasted, Bevelopment of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Bgi/pt, New York, 1912; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The Uteniture of the Ancient Brjpptians, London, 
1914 ; A. Erman, Agyptenmid agypUsehes Lahenim Altertum, 

2 vols., Ttibingen, 1887, Geapmeh eims Lebensmuden mit 
seiner Seek, do. 1896; B. G, Gunn, The JmlrncUon of Ftah- 
hotep, London, 1906 ; A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an 
EtjviMan Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

On Babylonian: H. Oressmann, Altoriental. Texte und 
Bilder, 2 vols., Tubingen, 1909; R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament, New York, 1912; M. Jagei, 
‘Assyriseba Raisel und Sprdchwortey,^ in BASS li. [1891-943 
274 if. ; K. D. Macmillan, ‘Borne Ouneiform Tablets bearing 
on thi. Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,* in BASS v. [lOOS-OOJ 
631 fE. 

On Chinese : H, A. Giles, A XlisL of Chinese Biteraiure, 
London, 1901 ; A. H. Smith, Proverbs and Oofmii<yn Sayings 
from the Ohinef>e, do. JObS; D. T. Suzuki, A Brief Blst of 
Marly Chinese Philosophy, do. 19M ; and literature cited under 
avtt. Ethics Mobahity (Ohinese), ^’^U'OSOPHy (Chinese), 
esp. J. Legge, The Chinese Ckissia^^, 3 vols., Oxford, 1893-96. 

On Indian : A. A. Macdonell, A BUt, m Smskrit Mtm’Or 
lurc^, London, 190.6 ; H. Oldenberg, Bie Litcratur der alien 
Indien, Stuttgart, 1903 ; O. vonBonthngk, indkcM Sprache, 

3 ptH., Leipzig, 1S70-74; M. Monier - Williams, Indian 
^fkdom\ London, 1893 ; and literature cited under , artfc, 
Ethiob asi> Kouax-ity (Buddhist), Ntaya, SIhkhya, Yoga, eto. 

On Greek ; J, Burnet, Barlv Greek XTulosophi/^, London, 


1903, Ethics of Aristotle, do 1900; J. Marshall, AiistotWs 
Theory of Conduct, do 1906, W L. Davidson, The Stoic 
C)eed, Ediiibuii^h, 1907, and literature cited under artt. 
Ethics and Moeality (Gieek), Pihlusuphy (Greek) 

On Hebrew * J. F. Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebraer, 
Stiassburg, 1851 , H. Bois, La Poesie gnomique chez les 
Bebreu't et chez les Giecs, Toulouse, 18SG , T. K. Cheyne, Job 
and (Sotomou, London, 1887 , W. T. Davison, h’jsdoni Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, do. 1900; W. R. Harvey-Jelhe, 
The Wisdom of God and the Woid of God, do 1911, W. 
Fairweather, 2^he Bachiroimd of the Gospels, Edinbuigh, 
1908 ; J. Meinliold, Die Weisheit Israels, Leipzig, 1908 ; A. R. 
Gordon, 2Vie Poets of the Old Tekgment, London, 1912 ; J. 
Abelson, Jeioish Mysticism, do 1913 , A. B. Davidson, Biblical 
and Literary Essays, do. 1902, ch li. ‘The Wisdom ot the 
Hebrews ’ , artl ‘ Wisdom, ’ in HDB, DOG, and DAO, ‘ Wisdom 
Literature,* m A. li, GORDON. 

WISDOM TREE. — The venerable Bo-tree at 
Anuradliapura is the oldest historical tree in the 
world. The planting of the Bo-, or Bodhi-, tree (the 
Sinhalese Bo is meiely a contiaction of the Pali 
Boilhif both meaning wisdom) is recorded at length 
in the Cliiomcles of Ceylon as having taken place 
in about 245 Incidental references, in later 

centuries, to repairs to the enclosure, or to gifts 
of staircases or statues or ornaments by subsequent 
kings, show how great was the caie that was 
continually devoted to it.^ It is now (1920) 2165 
years old. 

Its botanical name is Jlctts rdigiosa (the Anglo- 
Indian pipctl), and trees of this kind can put out 
fresh roots if a branch be j)l anted, or if soil be 
heaped up near the base of the trunk. The soil 
has been thus so often raised that the tree now 
appears as three distinct trees (three brandies of 
the old tree), growing from diheient points of an 
enclosed plateau about 25 ft. above the level of the 
spot where the tree was originally planted. A 
winding staircase of stone leads up to the enclosure 
of this plateau. Wherever the branches threaten 
to become too long they have been propped up by 
I’ough supports ot wood or masonry. A stone slab, 
a maldsatm, or dower-stand, has been provided 
for the memorial presentation of the white blossoms 
of the dhamfalm. Everything about the spot gives 
the impression of a iioaiy antiquity. But we could 
not be sure of the identity of the tree without the 
long chain of documentary evidence.^ The tiees 
are somewhat like elms in size and shape ; hut the 
tapering leaves, about six inches long and four 
inches across the broadest part, are lighter in 
colour underneath, and the never-ceasing iiistling 
of the leaves causes a constant flasii of vanishing 
and reappearing light and colour curiously sugges- 
tive of one of the main doctrines both of the 
ancient Buddhist and of much modern philosophy. 

Anuradhapura (g.-y.) and the countiy round had 
been for nearly seven centuries, from the middle 
of the 12th to the middle of the 19tli cent., almost 
abandoned. The Tamils, after centuries of inter- 
mittent attempts to take it, had been driven Lack 
to the north of the island. The Sinhalese, out- 
numbered ten to one, had retired to the fastnesses 
of the mountains to the south. East to west the 
Jungle stretched from shore to shore, and north to 
south for a hundred miles. In what had been the 
most populous and prosperous part of Geylon there 
were left a few far-scattered peasantry and wood- 
men I and the great capital had become a few mud 
huts. But there were always devoted hhikkhm to 
tend the Bodhi, the Wisdom Tree, A railway now 
runs through tlie jungde, and roads have lieen 
made. The magnificent reservoir, 50 miles in 
circumference, which had supjfiied half the 
country-side with water, has been restored to 
working order; and population and prosperity 
are slowly being restored. One consequence is 

1 Dipavarpm, ch. xvi, ; Mahmarpsa, ch. xlx, 

2 Sec the appendix to vol ii. of J, E, Temienfc*® Ceylon for 
a long' list of such refei'encog. 

3 Much of this is given in an appendix to the second votoia 

of Teiment’s ^ 
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tliafc a constant stream of pilgrims comes from all 
parts of the world to pay reveience to the tree. 

Various diherent, and indeed contradictory, 
explanations have been given of this reverence 
paid to the Bodlii-iv^Q. The oldest explanation 
IS that given in Ceylon itself. This can be 
gatheied from different passages in the Chronicles 
and in the Comraenianes on the canon, and is 
best summarized in a book called the Maha~ 
bodhivdvisa (* Story of the gieat Wisdom Tree’), 
probably written a¥Gut A.D. 950. It is an amplified 
version in bombastic Sanskritized Pali prose of 
what had been already said in the older authorities 
just referred to ; and, however interesting as a 
literary work, the oldest to show that acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit then just beginning in Ceylon, 
it leally adds nothing to the historical details 
contained in the older documents. The Ceylon 
view IS that the tree is held in so much affectionate 
esteem and awe because it was grown from a 
blanch of the original at Gaya in 

India (often distinguished as Bodh-Gaya, ‘Gaya 
of the Wisdom Tree’) under which the Buddha 
had actually sat when he passed through the 
intense mental crisis, the turning-point of his 
career, which led to his coming forward as the 
teacher of a new religion. The ‘ wisdom ’ is the 
Wisdom, not of the tree, but of the teacher. It is 
derived not from the tree, or from any fruit of the 
tree, but from the mental struggles and the victory 
won by the founder of their faith. They adore 
the tree, not because of the power of any spirit 
or dryad within the tree, but because the outward 
form of it is a constant reminder of what they 
hold to have been the most important event in 
the history of the world. In other words, their 
attitude towards the tree is much the same as 
that of many Christians towards the Cross And, 
just as opponents of Christianity have thought, 
quite illogically, that they could score a point 
against it by showing that the cross was a religious 
symbol (with quite different associations) before 
the rise of Christianity, so opponents of Buddhism 
have sought, and quite successfully, to show that 
the tree was a religious symbol (with quite different 
associations) before the rise of Buddhism. They 
fail to see that that is not the point. Granted 
that other people had previously used the same 
(or a similar) symbol in a different sense, the 
question is : In what sense did the Buddhists use 
it? We shall deal with only the more important 
of these theories of the tree. 

James Fergusson, the eminent histoiian of Indian archi- 
tecture, held that the main features of ‘ Turanian ' belief were 
tree- and serpont-worship, that the despatch of a branch of the 
BodAt-lree by A^oka to Ceylon is a proof of the Turanian tree- 
woiship practised by that Buddhist emperor of India, and that 
the moniinients show that early Buddhism was a * Turanian ’ 
faith. What exactly he means by Turanian he does not state. 
The conclusions put forward m his massive volume, entitled 
Tr&e and Serpent Worship, have not been accepted by any 
other scholar who has written on the subject, 

E. Senart, the editor of the MahdmsPa and the interpreter 
of A4oka"B inscriptions, will have none of this. He holds that 
Buddliism was, m its origin, Aryan i that it was derived almost 
entirely from the Brahman mytholog*y contained in the Vedio 
records ; that the leg-end of the Buddha is almost a myth ; that 
in that myth the tree is almost, if not quite, as important as 
the teacher ; and that the tree is the cloud-tiee of the famous 
atmospheric struggle for the min when the god with bis 
thunderbolt defeats the demon who keeps back the lain m the 
clouds. The wisdom of the tree is the ambrosial rain, for 
la not their mbbdna sometimes called by the Buddhists 
* ambrosia’?! All the author’s literary skill, poetic imagina- 
tion, and great learning have not availed to secure acceptance 
for this theory. For no attempt is made to explain how or 
why or when or where the transmutation of the one set of 
ideas into the other can have taken place. 

Heinrich Kern, the late professor of Sanskrit at Leyden, was 
of yet another opinion. In his view the Buddhist accounts of 
their teacher’s life are a. euhemerized sun-myth. The Buddha 
IS really the sun, and his disciples are the stars. He regards 
the tree, not (with Senart) as the cloud-tree, but as * the world 

^ I Senart, LSgmde Bnddha, Index, ir.t?. * Bodhi.’ 


tree, the tree of life ’ This is obscure, as the two are quite 
different; and he refeis only to a post-Buddhiatic Upanisad 
(Kafjm, VI. 1) which does not clearly speak of cither 1 Even if 
it did, what evidence could that be of Buddhist belief? 

It should be pointed out, firstly, that these 
theories are mutually exclusive, and cannot be 
combined. If any one of them is right, then each 
of the others is wrong. Secondly, they are all 
almost exclusively based, so far as the Buddhist 
side of the question is concerned, on late records — 
records eight hundred years or more later than the 
events they purport to describe. To the present 
writer it seems indisputable that, if a histoiian 
wishes to ascertain the genesis of a ‘ legend,’ the 
only scientific method is, first of all, to ascertain 
what is the eailiest form in which the legend is 
recorded. The earliest form of the legend about 
the original tree is as follows. 

It is well known that there is no consecutive 
life (or legend) of the Buddha in the canon. But 
there are incidental references to certain episodes 
in his career. Of these at least twelve refer to the 
episode of the Wisdom Tree. But only two of 
them even mention the tiee ; and then it is merely 
to say that when seated under the tree the Teaclier 
thought such and such things. This simple fact 
is enough to dispose of the theory that the tree 
was nearly, if not quite, as important as the 
teacher.® In one of the longer composite Sufctantas 
contained in the Digha there is a short account of 
six previous Buddhas with a sketch of the life of 
Vipassi, the first of the six. This is so evidently 
drawn up as a mere imitation of the life of the 
historical Buddha that it is suggestive to find that 
the sketch contains no reference to a wisdom tree. 
This is the more remarkable since in the tabular 
paragraphs giving certain details about each of 
the six the name of the tree under which each 
attained to enlightenment is also given. In none 
of the cases is the tree called a wisdom tree. 

If the above statements of fact are correct, it 
follows that the expression ‘ wisdom tree ’ oi ‘ tree 
of enlightenment ’ does not occur at all in any of 
the oldest of those canonical wmrks which deal 
with the Bhamma (the law or religion), that it 
occurs once in all the other canonical works on the 
Dharnma, that it occurs only once in those that 
deal with the regulations of the order (the Vinaya), 
that that single reference is in the very latest 
portion of the Vina/ya,^ and that the expression 
is then used merely to distinguish from other trees 
of the same kind and name that paiticular one 
under which the teacher was seated when he 
obtained enlightenment. 

For the later history of the original ‘wisdom 
tree ’ at Bodh-Gaya in India see art. Gaya. 
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Yinaya (translated in Yinaya Teats, i. %~Uddna, i, 4, and in 
Udana, iii. lO), The other passages, which do not refer to the 
tree, are Sayiyutta, i. 105, 186 (tr. in Kindred Sayings, i. 128, 
171 ff.); Maphima, i. 22, 167 K., 240 ff., ii. 93-96 ; Uddna, i. 4, 
ii. 1, in. 10. 

3 On the chronological relations of the various portions of the 
VInaya to one another see the Introduction to Yinaya Texts, 
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ISSC ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, ed. 
T. W. Rhys Davids and S- W Bushell, 2 vols , Ijondon, 1904-05 , 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1903. 

T. W. Bhys Davids. 
WITCHCRAFT.— See Divu^-ation, Magic. 

WOMAN,— See Birth, Education, Emanci- 
pation, Etuics, Family, Marriage, and other 
ai tides. 

WONDERS.— See Miracles, Prodigies and 
Portents. 

WORD (Sumerian and Babylonian). — i . Original 
ideas. — The Sumeiian vocable for ‘ word,’ or formal 
expression of command, is miin^ deflected early to 
mem, and it w^as carefully distinguished from the 
noun dug, Miscourse,’ ‘speech,’ and the verb dug, 
‘to speak.’ Imm, enem, is always a noun and 
was tiaiiblated into Semitic by amdtu. Both 
enem and amCdii obtained the secondaiy meanings 
‘ aflair,’ ‘ matter ’ (Latin res). The Sumerian word 
also developed the sense ‘incantation,’ i.e. the 
formal word.s of the magician, and hence the re- 
duplicated form inim-imm-ma (pronounced inim^ 
nim-ma) became the ordinary rubric in the magic 
literature for ‘ incantation ’ (Semitic Siptu). The 
present writer derives the noun inim from the 
verbal root mm, ‘ utter a decision,’ ‘ issue a formal 
word,’ whence is also derived the noun nam, ‘ fate,’ 
‘decision.’ The Semitic noun amdtu is derived 
from a loot wamU ( kdi ), ‘speak,’ ‘curse,’ found 
otherwise only in Aramaic in the forms idmd\ 
'dmcC, The Sumerians and consequently the 
Semites regarded a formally spoken ‘ word,’ con- 
taining the force of a command or promise, as a 
definite and real thing. It possessed magical and 
terrible power if it issued fi’om a deity, from^ a 
priest, or from a human being under formal cir- 
cumstances. Hence witnesses who were present 
at a legal transaction which ordinarily involved an 
oath were called galic mim-inim-ma, ‘ men of the 
words,’ or men who weie present when formal 
‘woids’ or matters^ were arranged. A witness is 
sometimes called inim-zu, ‘one who knows the 
word,’ i.e. one who knows what formal words were 
stated in a transaction. 

The formally spoken word of any of the great 
gods was regarded by the Sumerians as a real 
divine entity. For the eaily period we have only 
the personal names of Sumerians as a source for 
our study, but undoubtedly the conception of the 
word as an agent of god’s wrath, which became in 
later times one of the principal features of Sumero- 
Babylonian religion, arose long before the liturgical 
texts in which, alone this doctrine has been pre- 
served. This is the aspect of the word which was 
chiefly developed in Sumerian theology, but they 
also field that the eiiem, or word, of a great god 
might be a good and kind agent of deity when not 
uttered in %Yrath to punish the sins of men. Before 
2000 B.C. occur such personal names as the follow- 
ing: Mmm-mami-zid, ‘His word is true,’ i.e. the 
god’s word is a faithful support ; \ Enem-azag-zu- 
da-ri, ‘ The word of the wise one is eternal.’ ® In 
the period of TJr (25th cent.) occur the names 
Enem-dug-ga-{ni)^ ‘His good word,’ ® and 
<^Bau-ni- 0 t, ‘ The word of the goddess Ban is true.’^ 
Even in a passage to the destructive ,word of the 
gods Ann, Enlil, Marduk, and Nebo from a liturgy 

1 Al. V. Nikolski, DtmmxmU da la plus ancimna 4poque &hal 
mmm de la ooUcction Likkatcheff, S Petersburg, 1908, no. 3, 
cot vii 3, and see p. 100 ; also Maurice Allotte do la Fiiye, 
HoGH'Ments prMargonigttes, Fans, 1908-13, no. S'?, ii. 1 and 
passim: also Sequent in felie later period; E, OMera, A Sgl- 
lahary of Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1916, p, 69. 

a Unpublished. ‘The wise one’ reJers to a clotty. ^ 

3 K. ITiiher, Bie Personennaiiun in dm musu/irifturmndm 
mfh 4er Zeil dev Mmige von Ur und Msin, teipzig, 1907, p. 125. 

4 / 6 , ' 


of the 21ht cent, a line runs, ‘His word has no 
evil,’ i e. does no wrong.^ It is, therefore, certain 
that the Sumerian conception of the word of the 
gods was not necessarily that of an avenging 
messengei. Nor is the idea of a curse inherent in 
the original ii&e of the teim. They simply attri- 
buted to the foimally spoken woid of a great god 
a semi-personality ; they thought of it as a divine 
agent. ^ 

2. The ‘ word of wrath.’ — The Sumerian h tm gies 
in all periods of their evoltflTon chant at great 
length the destructive work of the avenging word 
which is sent by the angered gods to chastise man- 
kind foi their bins.^ In the earliest known liturgi- 
cal fragment (period of Gudea, c. 2650) a passage 
to the Verbum Tree occurs, 

‘Thy Word upon the sea has been projected and returns 
not.’ 4 

But passages on the ‘word of wiatli’ must have 
been employed in public choral services m pre- 
Sargonic times, i.e. before 2800 B.c. The name 
Enem-diig-dfig-qa-ni an-duh, ‘ The word which he 
spoke shakes the heavens,’ is found on a temple 
record of Lugalanda (c. 2850),® and an abbreviated 
form of it, Enem-du-du, occurs in the period of 
Ur.® This name, like so many Sumerian personal 
names, has been taken from the liturgies, and the 
line which supplied it recurs frequently in passages 
to the destructive word, 

‘ The Word which on high shaketh the heavens. 

The Word which beneath causes the earth to tremble.*'? 
That alone is conclusive evidence for the existence 
of this theological conception and for these doleful 
descriptions of the destructive word in public song 
services at the very beginning of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion. 

In the earlier stages of Sumerian liturgical wor- 
ship, when only single son^ melodies or lamenta- 
tions were employed, we find references to this 
idea. A long lament of the Weeping Mother, who 
is represented, as so frequently in later composi- 
tions, in the rdle or a mother-goddess wailmg for 
her people, has in the very opening lines a passage 
which attributes all the woes of humanity to the 
words of Anu and Enlil. Sin invariably provokes 
the anger of the gods and they send the ‘ word of 
’wrath ’ to hasten forth and afflict mankind. Hence 
the great earth-mother, who loves men and shares 
their sorrows, is also afflicted by the 'word. 

‘ In the home it causes life to cease, in the flocks (?) it causes 
life to cease, 

To the wedded ones it causes life to cease, among childien it 
causes life to cease. 

It has taken them as prey, it has caused them to disappear 

His Word speeds me*, speeds me forth, as oft as ife comes to me 
iny face is prostrated. 

When the Word of Anu came to me, 

Wiien the Word of Enlil came to me, 

When to my temple he came, 

When by the mountain road he entered.’ « 

A liturgy of the compiled type, which preceded in 
order of evolution the canonical compositions of 
the Isin period,® has a remarkable melody of the 
Weeping Mother, in which she thus describes the 
misery of the city Ur ; 

‘May Anu prevent his Word* 

May Enlil order kindness. 


i^^Langdon, Sumsnan and Bahylonia^i Psalms (hereafter 
citedas5.SP),p.76,22. ^ ^ ^ 

a See, on both propitious and hostile views of the Word, § 3 
below, ud, nddet the angry spirit 

3 Bee art, PnAYBE. (Babylonian), vol. x. p. 165 1 

4 PSJBA XKXiv. [19123 156. 

5 Mlotbe db la Euye, no. m, hi. 3. ® , 

7 Langdon, BBP, p- 78, 13-14,^ see also pp. 98, 41 ; 38, 11 ; 

iOO, 49. On personal names which refer to the IiymrH on the 
Word see BPB ix. 172. ^ 

s g. Langdcm, ‘ Liturgy to Innini,’ PA lx. [1912] Wl. ^ 

» See the Introduction to Langdon, Sumerwn Uturgtes and 
Psalins pier eaf ter cited as BLP), Philadelphia, 1919. , 
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Its foundations it has annihilated and reduced to the misery 
of silence. 

Unto Anu I cry, “How long?” 

Unto Bnlil I myself do pray. 

“ Mj city has been destroyed,” will I tell them. 

“Ur has been destroyed,” will I tell them ' ^ 

The fifth melody of this early liturgy is the 
Verbum Irce, and hencetoith all the canonical 
Sumerian liturgies contain one sonn to the ‘ word 
of wrath.’ Before giving a selection from this 
most notable song tQ the word, let us note that 
the idea of encm, ^<»word/ had become so fully 
associated with divine wrath that it was called ud^ 
udde, ‘storm,’ ‘angry spirit.’ Portions of this 
melody to the word of Eniil follow : 

‘ ISnlil utters the angry spirit and the people wail. 

The angry spirit has destioyed piospeiity in the land and the 
people wail. 

The angry spirit has taken peace from Sumer and the people 
wail. 

He sent the woeful spirit of wi ath and the people wail. 
Kingaludda and Uddaguhba into his hand he entrusted. 

He has spoken the angry spirit which exterminates the Land 
and the nation wails. 

Eniil sent the fire-god as his helper. 

The mighty wrathful spirit of Ann was spoken and the people 
wail. 

The city Ur like a garment thou hast destroyed, like . . . thou 
hast scattered.’ » 

The above is the most important passage m 
Sumerian literature for the personification of tlie 
word. Eniil sends two messengers, Kingaludda 
and Uddaguhba, to attend the word as he goes 
forth to execute vengeance upon mankind for their 
sins. The name Kingaludda means ‘ messenger of 
the angiy spirit,’ and Uddaguhba means ‘he who 
stands by the angry spirit.’ Both of these are 
minor deities, and the former became a well-known 
demon.'^ Here also the fire-god is sent forth by 
the earth-god Eniil as an attendant of the angry 
spirit— an idea which survived in post-Exilic Hebrew 
in connexion wnth the visitation of the riiah^ or 
spirit, of J ah well among men. Joel describes the 
visitation of God’s spirit in the words : 

*I will place marvels m heaven and earth, blood, and Are, and 
pillars of smoke.’ ^ 

And the idea appears notably in the gift of tongues 
at Pentecost in KT times : 

‘And there came suddenly from heaven a sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole place m which 
they were sitting, and there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
as of fire.’® 

In all the canonical Sumerian liturgies which 
were borrowed by the Semites and continued in 
use down to the age of Alexander the Great, and 
even into the era of the Seleucidse, is found at 
least one song to the spirit of wrath. Since the 
word {mem) or spirit {ud) of Anu, the heaven-god 
and father of all gods, almost invariably comes 
first, yve infer that the spoken yvord issued from 
heaven is the original idea, and then the same 
power was attributed to Eniil, the earth-god, and 
to a few others of the great deities. The f olloyving 
list of partially restored liturgies in yvhich the 
song to the word or spirit has been preserved is in 
the present stage of Sumerology exhaustive : 

(1) Eniil senes: hahhar-n te-ga-U zal^ ‘Like the 

sun, like the sun his approach illuminates*; inserted m the 
first melody. 6 Here ua and enenn are both employed. 
‘Spirit (ud) that brings the youth to extremity, spuit that 
brings the maid to extremity. 

Spirit that destroys the stalls, spirit that desolates the folds. 
Possessor of spirit whose intentions are not dis- 

cerned. 

Spirit that reduces all things to obedience. 

The word of Eniil rushes forth and eye beholds it not.’ 


3. Selections from the fourth melody of Nippur 7080, published 
mSLP.m, 11, 

s Selection from the fifth melody of Nippur 7080. 

^ See the note in NZrP, p. 28^, 

4J12S0, 5Ac22t. 

SLangdon, Bumr'mi Liturgleal TexUj 158, 16-169, 25. It is 
probable that this liturijy contained a section entirely devoted 
to the word. A Weeping Mother series employs the same 
hymn ; see below, ho. 16, 


(2) Eniil series, ehm gitdsim-e mu-zu kurkutm^ ‘Mighty one 

that overwhelms, thy name is upon all lands’; fourth 
song 3 

‘ A tempest it is, shatteiing the mountains. 

As for the loid his woid is a tempest. 

The heart of the mighty one is a tempest. 

The heart of Enlil is a tempest.’ 

(3) Enlil (?) series . uddam giv-da-de-ub, * When like a storm he 

cries ’ , first song on tablet 2 of the Assyiian edition; song 
to the enem of Anu, Enlil, and Adad 2 

(4) Weeping Mother seiies . nimalla gu-dd-dug hi-^hi ha-cla-nad, 

‘ The cow wailed and in her place lay down * , song to the 
woid inserted in the first melody, lines 11-1,5. s An ex- 
tiemcly long hymn to the woid of Ana and Enlil of this 
seiies occupies two tablets. 

(5) Neigal series : a long hymn to the word of Nergal ; the 

last song of the senes, followed by the erlemma, or reces- 
sional. 3 

(6) Nergal senes : two long hymns to the woid of Nergal, the 

first of wbich la a duplicate of the one cited m no. 5 ; the 
last two songs of a liturgy to Nergal followed by the 
eHemma ^ 

(7) Nebo senes: two songs to the word of Nebo in the third 

tablet of the senoa ulkni^ta ehhar-ra tUla) ‘In the 
assembly wisdom is departed ’ 6 

(8) Weeping Mother senes* contains two passages to the word 

of Anu and Enlil inserted into two songs 7 

(9) A liturgy of songs, all devoted to the word. Particular at- 

tention IS given to the woid of Marduk, and tlie Weeping 
Mother is represented in two songs as afflicted by the 
word 

‘ The exalted one like a wind, like a wind, 

The exalted one like a wind has cast me down, even me. 

The exalted one, the loid of lands, 

He of intangible thoughts, whose word is true, 

Against whose command there is no turning back, 

The exalted Enlil, the utterance of whose month is unalter- 
able. 

This angry spirit destroys the folds, rends the stalls 
My roots are lent, my forests are despoiled of leaves. 

Like a lone wj^Zow-tree by the river’s bank he has made me, 
Like a cedar in the desert he has made me. 

Like a lone tamarisk in the storm he has made me 
Behold the mighty one like a lone rush-reed has brought me 
low.* 

An exceedingly difficult passage attributes the following 
expression to the mother-godde-ss : 

‘ I am the word of the lord, because of its misery wailing I sit *8 
The first half of the line is mteipieted to mean that the mother- 
goddess IS possessed by the wiathful -word, she is completely 
in Its power.‘> 

(10) Neigal series: agalgalla Sel-siisu, ‘Flood that drowns the 

ban est ’ ; a song to the word of Nergal is inserted into the 
fiibt litany, and it was followed by a second hymn to the 
word which has not yet been iecover«d,h> 

(11) A liturgy to the woid of Anu arranged to commemorate 

the destruction of the city Ur : anna elume u-a enemma- 
m, ‘ Of exalted heaven lofty is his word.* The first two 
tablets only are preserved They include hymns to the 
words of the moon-god, the sun-god, and the thunder-god 
The second song of the liturgy, following upon the hSmn 
to the word of Anu and Enlil, is devoted to the Weeping 
Mother n 

(12) Selection from an unknown seiies containing two hymns to 

the word. The first hymn begins, ‘ His ivord hastens forth 
from Ekur, his word is the buiden of the storm.* It is an 
old hymn to the woid of Enhi, the earth-god. The litany 
includes refeienees to the word of Ea, of Danikina his 
spouse, of Marduk, of Nebo and of Sakkiit, all of which 
are said to proceed from Ekui, the temple of Enlil m 
Nippur.32 The second hymn on this tablet is among the 
most remaikable of all the songs to the word Fifteen 

3 The text (after Zimmern) is ed. in BI/P, pp. 292-308 , see, for 
the song to the woid, p. 299. 

2 See Lang don, Bahy Ionian Litutgies (hereafter cited as BL)t 

p. 26. 

3 Published in BL, p. 43, and SBP, pp. 18-35. 

4 Published in BL^ no. 78, pp. 47-49, to be restored from the 
duplicate, BBPf p. 76. 

® Text in G. Beisner, Sumerisch-bahylonisclie Myrnnen, 
Berlin, 1896, no 7 ; ed. in SBP, pp. 76-78. 

6 BL, pp. 65-68. 

7 For the text see BL, plates Ixix -Ixx. For a tr, of the first 
passage see p. 74. For the second passage see pp. 107 f. and 
74 f. 

5 That is clearly the meaning of the line (see SBP, p. 46, 15, 
where the end of the line should be read Sc-uin dn amniu), 

9 The senes was called uddam kMtm'(mu)'Vb, ‘Likf* the 
wrathful .spirit (his word) has been established.’ Six songs of 
tablets 1 and 2 are edited m SBP, pp, B8-65. The remainder 
of the series, i.e. tablets .9-6, are supposed to contain similar 
matenal 

30 K. C9, ed, in J. Bollenrucher, Gphrfeirnd BCyirinenmi Nergal, 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. S2, 40-S6, 35 See also lor variant of a part 
of this song to the word, SBP, 43, 49-47, 18- 
11 Ed. in SBP, pp. 68-67, , 

32 This remarka We hymn to the word is ed. in SBP, pp. 72-74 
(lines 1-30), and the remainder of the hymn will be found on 
pp. 76-7S, lines 16-reveyse 4, 
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lines from the end of the composition have been preseived, 
but the opening lines ai e lost. It reads : 

‘ Its Jlail (fyuhvppu) distresses small and great 
Small and gieat it crushes and pours into a heap. 

When on the rivei it rushes, a deluge it causes 
When on the Tigris it rushes, a deluge it causes 
When on the Euphrates it rushes, a deluge it causes, 

[When on the ... it rushes, a deluge it causes] i 
When It hastens m the ravines of the hills a deluge it causes 
When the Lord ^ speaks, then it hastens and a deluge it brings 
The child-bearing mother wailed, “Behold my son doth send 
(the word) ’* 

The mothei Dainkma waded, “ Behold my son doth send ” 

Unto her chamber she enteied, she hastened (wading), “ Be- 
hold my son doth send.” 

Son whom m the sacred bowl I baptized, “Behold my son 
doth send ” 

Son who fiom the stone bowl has eaten, “ Behold my son doth 
send.” 

He who ate has of liimself grown great, ‘ Behold my son doth 
send ” 

Him that with a measurmg-rod I proved, “ Behold my son 
doth bend ” * ^ 

We have here an interesting situation. Danikina, a mother- 
goddess, wife of Ea the watei-god, laments the rum caused by 
the word of her own son Marduk, 

(13) Nergal aeries, second tablet : a long hymn to the word of 

Nergal occupies nearlv the entire tablet , it is followed by 
a short song in which Nergal is imprecated to send his 
destructive woi d upon all wicked lands ^ 

(14) Enlil senes : title unknown. Only one tablet of the seiies j 

has been recovered. The liturgy contained two short 
hymns to the woid of Enlil at the end of this tablet.^ 

(16) Enhl series: cmie barana^ra, ‘The hereto his sanctuary’ 
Pour of the hIn: tablets of this litui gy are known & The 
liturgy contained at least one song to the word of Enlil.7 
(16)3Weeping Mother senes: uru ‘She whose city was 

destroyed.’ Pour of the six tablets of this liturgy are 
known. Tablet 5 has a song to the word of Enlil, identical 
with the one employed m the first tablet of the Enhl series, 
no. 1 above.ii 

3. The spirit (ud). — In the preceding discussion 
Rome attention is necessarily given to the identi- 
fication of the word of a god with his breath or 
spill t. As in the case of the ‘ word * {enenij imm)^ 
the term for ‘spirit’ or ‘breath’ {tid) of a god 
had not originally a destructive and violent sense, 
hut its use in that sense became almost universal 
and consequently should he rendered in most 
passages by ‘angry spirit/ ‘spirit of wrath.’ In 
all of the present writer’s tianslations ‘angry 
spirit’ renders the Sumerian Semitic 4mtt. 
The Sumerian ud is the ordinary word for ‘ day/ 
and so is the Semitic 4mu, The Sumerians, and 
after them the Semites, conceived the breath of a 
god as a warm flood of light. When a god’s anger 
was aroused, his breath went forth as a storm, and 
consequently both ud and came to mean 

‘ storm.’ But the original idea of the divine spirit 
or breath must he defined. A passage on the 
wrathful word of Bnlil is introduced by the re- 
markable statement, ‘ The utterance of thy mouth 
is a beneficent wind, the breath of life of the 
lands/ The soul of the god is here defined as a 
kindly wind® which gives life to mankind.^® A 
proper name of a man in the period of the Ur 
dynasty was Udde.^niglag^ ‘ the s|iirit (of god) is a 
blessing,’ and another is TJddt>n%g§ig^ ‘the spirit 
is goodness.’ A name in the pre-Sargonie period 
is Ud-mnku§j ‘the spirit has become reconciled/ 

1 This hue is omitted on the variants. 

S Marduk is referred to here. 

3 The text of this hymn has been reconstructed from Reisner, 
plate 14«*SJSP, p. 74 ; no. 4X, and a small fragment pub- 
lished by Bruno Meissner, Assyrioloy, St’udien {M VG- xv. 6), 
Leipzig, 1912, no. 3, p. 79. 

4 Ed. ill SBP, pp. 80-88. 

5 See BBP, p. 92, 8-13, for the first hymn to the word in this 

liturgy ; and for the second hymn wincli followed here, see H. 
ZimnVern, Kultluder miB alt-fmbyhn, Tjeipzig, 1913, 

no 195, obv. 6ff. 

s Eeisner, no. 26, tablet 8 ; no. 33, tablet 6. Nos. 14 and 15 
belong to the series, but f annot be fixed in order. 

7 See SBPj pp. 99, 30-100, 59. ^ 

9 Tr. in BMP, pp. IS7, 19-188. 37. 

9 With this aspect of the divine breath is to be compared the 
Hebrew 'i'uaU of Gin 03^ * Kot shall my spirit abide In man.’ 

10 SJBP, p. 124, 17-18, 

11 L. Ingrain, B& (Us rois d' JTt, Paris, 1912, p. 106. See 

also Huber, Penonmmiimni p. 65, where read 
for the G'tu-Mhgg.f4ayga. 


i.e. the wrath oi god is appeased.^ It is said of 
the mother-goddess Tshtar, ud-de-da ba-e-stg, ‘ by 
the spirit thou art filled,’ ie,, the spirit of one of 
the great gods was given unto her.*'^ She is thus 
endowed with, supreme power. In the same 
mpiier kings are given the divine ‘word.’ Ur- 
Nina is called the man inim-slg ‘unto 

whom was given the word of the goddess Nina,’® 
Ur-Baii is desciibed as the man inim-mU’Siq-ga 
‘unto whom was \given the word of 
Islitar.’^ It IS obvious, ihereTiue, that the spirit 
or bieath of a god Avas practically identical ^\ith 
his word, and it was personified as an agent of 
good woiks. This phase of its activity as a 
vcrbtmi creator, a spirit of wisdom and cosmic 
leason, appears only in Semitic texts where the 
Semitic woid is employed. In Sumerian 

texts the beneficent and philosophic aspect of the 
word is wholly overshadowed by its activity as an 
agent of wrath, 

‘ The spirit {ud) of the heart of Anu which has become evilly 
disposed,’ sajs a luxe of a hymn to the 'woid, and the ud is 
called the messenger of the lord of the lands (? e Enhl) 5 
Another passage states explicitly, ‘The spiiib is the word of 
Enhl.’O The expression, ‘the meiciless spirit,’ was so common 
that it appears in giammatical texts.7 And, when the vrathful 
word had executed judgment on the eaith, the god w'ho sent 
him forth recalled him. ‘ When Anu spoke, the word leturued 
to its place. '8 

4. The ‘ word of wrath ’ in Hebrew. — The 
iSuinerian belief in the wrathful word of the ^ds 
jiassed into late Hebrew theological beliefs. The 
description of Jahweh’s word by an Alexandrian 
Jew in the Greek book, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
is obviously under the^ influence of Sumerian 
liturgies winch were being sung everywhere in 
Babylonia at that time : 

‘Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven down from the 

royal throne, 

A stern warrioi*, into the midst of the doomed laud, 

Bearing as a shaip sword thine unfeigned commandment, 

And standing filled all things with death ’ ^ 

A post-Exiiic Psalm reflects clearly the Sumerian 
idea: 

‘ He sendeth his coiumandmeni upon the eai th ; 

His Word runneth very swiftly,’ 10 

Even more direct is the evidence of the post- 
Exilic Isaiah, for here we have words written by 
a prophet who almost certainly lived in Baby- 
lonia. 

* So shall my word be which goeth up from my mouth ; it shall 

not return unto me void, 

For it shall have done that which I desired, 

And shall have accomplished that for which I sent it.’ 

5. The word as creative wisdom.— The Sumer- 

ians and Babylonians mvaiiably regarded water as 
the uncreated first principle and source of all things 
created. The cieative form or principle resided 
in the primoixlial ivatery chaos. Since we do not 
have any Sumerian sources for the doctrine of the 
cosmic word, but only a syllabar which gave the 
term, now unfortunately broken away, it is im- 
possible to state exactly what it was. Evidence 
deduced above for the beneficent activity of a 
god’s word and breath mduees the conjecture that 
the Sumerians employed the term imm, ‘ word/ 
for cosmic creative form or reason. At any rate 
we loiow that the term was said to mean 

‘loud voice/ apparently because the roar of the 
thunder- or rain-god was adopted as a term for the 
indwelling wisdom of water. We know that ud, 

1 Nikolski, 16, 1. 11. - SBP, no. 3, Hue 17. 

8F. Thureait-Dangiii, X}le Burner* und afskaiL Konigsin-^ 
sajirtfien. Leipzig, 1907, p, 4 0 . col, v. 6. 

4 Ih. p, 60, H. 1. BBP, p. 1$, lines 10 and 28. 

M Or Hhe spirit of the word of Enlil,’ the storm-breath o£ the 
; wordof Enlil {BDP, p. 98, m ; also BB, p. 107, 16). 

I 'lUmulaparn. - sr xl. [1918] 70, line 15. 

5> See S. Holmes in Jl. H- Charles, Apocrypha md Psmh 
epigrapJm of the Old PManumt, Oxford, 19X3, a. 665. 

ioP8l47if^. Is 55^1. 

12 Commonly supposed to be Semitic. 3himnm may be, how- 
e\ ex, Sumerian and a word for ‘ form/ Thur6au-jDangm in 

XUssyr xvi. tlOSO] X60,. H. 3, The Semitic intei*pretahoi|^Df 
^ ’ i ' 
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‘breath/ ‘storm/ was also identified with the 
thunder- god/ Mimwiu at any rate was the 
accepted Semitic^ term, and means ‘voice/ It 
was personified and survived in the writings of the 
Greek historian Damascius as Moymis. According 
to Damascius, Munimu was the intelligible world 
and the only-begotten son of Apsu, the nether sea 
of fresh water, and Tiamat, the salt water sea. 
Since ail things descended from water and wisdom 
resided in wa.ter, Exiki, god of water, was called 
ontmimu hem ‘Mummu (creative reason) 

which creates all things.’ Also Neho, god of 
•vuiting and son of Enki, was identified with 
mummu, ‘who fashions the things created.’ When 
Marduk, at the hands of the Babylonian priests, 
became the son of Enki and creator of the world, 
he also was identified with mummu,. 

According to Sumero-Babylonian philosophy, 
the reality of anything consists in its ‘form’ 
{har ; Semitic usurtn), i.e. the divine mental 
concept "which is revealed to mankind by its 
name. For example, the word ‘ howl ’ is a name 
by means of which its ‘form’ or the divine 
concept is revealed to man All knowledge is 
revelation, and the reality of things is not their 
tangihleness but the mental concept, and things 
cannot exist until a god has this mental concept. 
Fundamentally all tilings, material and immaterial, 
rest upon the mental activity of the water-god, 
which is mummu and was personified cosmic reason. 
Hence the universe was conceived to be held 
together hy a band or cord, riJesu, marhasu, a 
divine creative reason. Such was the philosophic 
and mystic concept of the word in Babylonia.® 

6, T^he Greeks borrow the Babylonian idea of 
creative reason. — There can be little doubt but 
that Thales, founder of the Ionian school of 
hylozoism, who regarded water as the first principle, 
borrowed his ideas from Babylonia. Here in 
the Ionian school of Thales, i&aximander, and 
Anaximenes, all of Miletus, cosmic substance 


itself is reason, wisdom, and harmony.^ That 
strikingly coiTesponds to the activity of the 
Babylonian Logos or Mummu. Heraclitus {q,v.) 
of Ephesus, who developed the ideas of his pre- 
decessors at Miletus at the end of the 6 111 cent, 
shortly after the fall of Babylonia, adopted fire as 
the universal element, sometimes defined as hot 
breath in his wiitings He is the originator of 
the cosmic philosophy of ‘becoming,’ the ceaseless 
tiansformation of all things fiom fire or heat 
through various stages back again to iiie. And 
the cosmic law or reason working beneath all this 
process of becoming is \6yos, or the woid. We do 
not know whether the earlier Ionian philosophers 
employed \6yos in this sense, but there seems to 
be an apparent connexion between the creative 
wisdom or word of the Babylonians and the law of 
eternal becoming or the ‘word ’ of Heraclitus. ^ 

7 . Influence of Babylonian creative word in 
Hebrew. — The Hebrew employs both ‘ word ’ 
and ‘spirit’ (nn) in much the same way as tlie 
Babylonians employed mummu. We have seen 
that the Sumeiians and Babylonians regaided the 
spoken word and the breath of the god as intimately 
connected and originally as beneficent agents. 
Although Hebrew has not the profound mystic 
and cosmic philosophy of the Babylonian, there is 
an obvious connexion between the two cultures at 
this point. We may not infer borrowing here, 
but the similarity must be noted. A passage of 
an Exilic Psalm confirms the suspicion that the 
writer knew Babylonian theological ideas : 

* By the word of Jahweh were the heavens created, 

And by the breath of his mouth all their host ’ 3 

Literattirb. — S. Langdon, Stimerian and Bahylommi 
Fsalmn, Pans, 1909, Babylonian Liturgies^ do 1913, Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts, Philadelphia, lOl*?, Sumenan Liturgies and 
Psalms, do. 1909, ‘The Babylonian Oonception of the Logos,* 
JBiAS, 1918, pp. 433-449. Other texts and literature are cited 
m the footnotes. S. LANGDON. 

WORLD.— See Cosmogony and Cosmology. 
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Primitive (H, B. Alexanleb), p. 752. 

Babylonian (S. Langpon), p, 757. 

Buddhist (L. be la VallEe Poitssin), p, 758. 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 759. 

Christian (J. Y. Baetlet), p, 762. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackm^vn), p. 776. 

Greek (A. W. Mair), p. 782. 

Hebrew {G. H. Box), p. 788. 

Hindu (A. F. A. Hillebeandt), p. 795. 

WORSHIP (Primitive).— What is worship? 
The word itself is English, and almost untranslat- 
able into other languages.^ Originally it imi>lied 
acts prompted hy veneration, but with stress of 
time and weight of usage it has come to he applied 
to the whole lange of religious behaviour, so that 
one might well say that worship is the active side 
of religion. Even so, the meaning does nob stop 
with the notion of act ; it is also the attitude which 
prompts the act ; it is the belief which stays the 
attitude; it is the faculty which empowers the 
belief. In each of these guises it is multiform : 
qua act it includes cult and tabu, rites saoranieiital 
Tmmmu aa ' voice ’ would then be based upon a false etyinoIop:y 
or be itiiluenced by feheir use of the term amdtu, ‘ word,* as a 
verhum creator. 

1 E. E. Brutinow, A Classified List vf , . » Cuneiform 
Ideographs, -pi. i., Leyden, 1887, no. 779L £t should be noted 
also that tjio Hebrews often spoke of the breath of Jahweh 
as a gfcorm-wind (Ex Ig 5919 , Ps 181*3) and as bis wrath 
(tlob 4S 1580), 

s Perhaps a Setuiticized Sumerian word mummaf ‘form *(9). 

3 gee, On this section, Langdon, ‘The Babylonian Oonception 
oM;he Log-os,* Pp. 433-*449. | 


Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Rbvon), p. 802. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p 804. 

Muslim.— See Pilgeimage (Muhammadan), 
Prayer (Muhammadan), 

Parsi (E. Edwaeds), p. 807. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 808. 

Slavic. —See Slavs. 

Teutonic.— See Teutonic! Religion. 


and rites ascetic, indulgence and devotion, feast 
and penance ; qua attitude it pairs ofi* fear and 
love, dread and adoration, or it mingles them in 
the sense of awe ; qua belief it ranges from myth to 
philosophy, from creed to science, from passion for 
ideas to respect for truth ; and qua faculty it is 
said to be absent in some men. "Nor can it be de- 
fined by its objects ; for in the context of worship 
is included not only communion with deity, hut 
also traffic with the devil, while it cannot be 

^ See art. Ionic Pmiiosopny. 

2 For a definition of the metaphysical use of Xdyos (word) in 
Heraclitus see H. Diels, Hen aUeitos mn Bphesos% Berlin, 1009, 
p. IX. Diels translates Xdyos in Heraclitus by * world-law ' ; see 
also Diels, Hie Fmgmente der Voisokrahker'^, Berlin, 1812, 
p 77. This interpre^tioji is generally adopted by all historians 
of philosophy. See P. Tannery, Pour Vhistoire de la science 
hellbne. Pans, lsS87, pp 172, 180-189, and passim; E. Zeller, 
GrundHss der Gesch. aer grinh. Phtlosophiel, Leiprig, 1905, 
p. 00, where Adyo? in Heraclitus is rendered by ‘universal 
intelhgenae ’ ; Max Ileinze^s ed. of E. Ueberweg, CrundrUs der 
Gesch. der Philosophic^, M&tlin, 1894, pt. L, p. 55 andpussibu-; 
also art Logos, voL viii. pp. 133-138. 

3PsS36. 
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separated from the intercourse of man with man. 
If we were to judge by phrase alone, its compre- 
hensive complexity would be apparent : along with 
divine worship,’ the ‘house of worship,’ etc., 
come ‘aneestor-woiship,’ ‘devil-worship,’ ‘idol- 
worship,’ ‘nature- worship,’ ‘ snake- worship,’ ‘tree- 
worslup,’ and what not? The residual fact seems 
to be that the word is catholic of all activities — 
physical, psychical, social— to which the adjective 
‘ religious ’ can be applied ; while, by discourtesy, 
it passes on to every other kind of puisuit that may 
be regal ded as governed by a sullieiently intense 
interest, as ‘ dollar-woiship, ’ ‘woman-worship.’ 

Probably no readier mode of suggesting the 
range of meaning embraced in the conception of 
worship is at hand than the presenting of a list of 
the pimcipal articles in this Encyclopaedia which 
portray its phases (and along with them should be 
taken the general ait. RELIGION). They include 
Anointing, Asceticism, Austerities, JBaptism, 
Celibacy, Chastity, Communion with the 
Dead, Communion with Deity, Confession, 
Consecration, Deification, Devotion and De- 
votional Literature, Expiation and Atone- 
ment, Fasting, Feasting, Human Sacrifice, 
Hymns, Images and Idols, Initiation, Mys- 
teries, Oath, Ordeal, Penance, Pilgrimage, 
Prayer, Priest and Priesthood, Processions 
and Dances, Prophecy, Propitiation, Puri- 
fication, Sacraments, Sacrifice, Secret 
Societies, Tabu, Totemism. All these refer to 
modes or ideals of worship which are nearly uni- 
versal among the races of men, while a multitude 
of special titles indicate particulars of rite and cult 
developed from these major forms. Along with 
these designations of ritual forms, constituting 
the acts of worship, should be considered those 
having to do with its occasions : Birth, Death, 
Marriage, Puberty, or, in a social mode, seed- 
time (ef. Phallism), Harvest, Sabbath, War ; 
and again those designating its objects : Ancestor- 
WoRSHip, Demons and Spirits, God, Relics, 
Saints ; while, finally, the psycliical states induced 
by rites or regarded as their foundation cannot be 
excluded from the meaning of the term : ANIMISM 
(which is really a state of mind, not a system of 
thought), Holiness, Love (in its theological sense), 
Mysticism, Possession, Reverence, Sanctifica- 
tion are examples. The whole idea is complex 
beyond definition, and, although it is undoubtedly 
primarily a designation of the active side of re- 
ligion, especially of cult and lite, yet the activities 
are of such a nature as to be beyond characteriza- 
tion except when taken in connexion with their 
objects, their occasions, and their psychical effects. 

X- Cult and culture.— Worship, broadly defined, 
is the active phase of religion, as made manifest 
in rite and cult. What, then, is its ‘ primitive ’ 
character? The question has been often debated 
and is really important : Are we to identify as the 
primitive (1) modes of worship found among con- 
temporary or recent savage peoples, or (2) the 
historically and biologically first evidences of re- 
ligious cult, or (3) the logically prior factors— i.e. 
the psychologically significant and the philosophi- 
cally essential elements of human nature displayed 
throughout the whole course of the religious 
development of mankind t The first of these three 
is without question the current usage, and the 
second is commonly aligned with it; con- 
temporaneous savage cults are regarded as typical 
of historically primitive ideas ^ a majonl^ of 
writers. Nevertheless, there has been in the past, 
and there is still, a vigorous current of opinion 
which maintains that savagery shows quite as 
much degeneration as it does conservation of re- 
ligion, in its primitive value ; and this opinion de- 
rives explicit support from the observed facts, for 
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grossness and decadence in lite and cult belong 
not to the most utter savages, hut frequently to 
peoples well advanced in material civilization, 
while an enorrnous amount of superstitious lumber 
is obvious survival from what v as once significant 
custom or intelligible belief. In short, in the 
matter of religion, as in all other matters showing 
the form of evolution, the law of development 
seems to he that of the central 'and healthy type, 
following a true norm of natir^, while over against 
it are all manner of fantastic outgrowths and by- 
plays, alike degeneiative and destruefcive. Re- 
ligiou>s cult, formal worship, is, in fact, no direct 
variable of culture ; it possesses a type and signifi- 
cance of its own which must he dissected out from 
the accompanying contexts of economic, political, 
aesthetic, and intellectual life, before it can be 
properly compi eh ended. 

It is at this point that the third mode of con- 
sideration, the psychological and the philosophical, 
becomes important. Recent years have seen the 
rapid growth of a very considerable literature 
devoted to the psychology of religion, its effort 
being (1) to desciibe the particular states and pro- 
cesses of mind which lead to worship and define it, 
and (2) to explain their relationship to the whole 
context of human nature and the world which has 
created it. If there is a religious ‘instinct/ the 
definition of its forms and occasions is the patent 
key to the interpretation of ail religious phen- 
omena, and from it the ‘primitive’ in religion 
must he trued to type. This is the task of the 
psychologist, wdiiie on the side of the philosopher 
there remain to be put the great problems of the 
truth and value of religion. The philosophic task, 
too, is receiving yearly more attention, with the 
‘ philosophy of values ’ as the central controversy. 

A broad observation of the whole lange of facts 
connected with the relation of cult to culture 
foitifies the significance of the psychologicq-philo- 
sophical view-point. Shamanism (g'.'W.), in one 
form or another, with its accompaniments of trance 
and ecstasy, is the most universal of the ritual 
forms known to the least cultured peoples ; that it 
is primarily the development of a psychical aptitude 
IS evident. In the higher societies by far the 
greater number of cults tiace their foundation to 
an ‘ inspired ’ founder, be he ancestor or pi’ophet. 
The great syncretistic religions hai k directly back 
to the life of a master as their source and explana- 
tion. In every level of civilization the origin of 
religious forms and beliefs goes straight to the 
individual experiences of individual men for founda- 
tion and guidance ; nowheie is there evidence of an 
original religious ‘ compact’ (unless totemism may 
be regarded as such), although, of course, there 
are plenty of instances of the application of re- 
ligious forms to social and state interests. On the 
whole, the type of cult development, in high civil- 
ization and low, is (1) the moral or mystical teacher ; 
(2) the xitualization of the^ original ceremonies, 
songs, or prayers, accompanied By social recogni- 
tion ; (3) their corruption, partial or whole, through 
syncretism j and (4) not infrequently an effort, 
through a subsequent prophet or reformer, to 
purify the cult and bring it back to norm. This 
is obviously the Hebrew development as repre- 
sented by the OT ; it may fairly be appiiecf to 
Christianity, to Buddhism, to Brahmanism ; and 
it finds signal illustration in the more backward 
regions of the world 5 c.g'., the majority opinion of 
Americanists is that in the Aztec cults, with their 
horrible rites, we have a clear-cut case of degrada- 
tionfrom what had once been a religion (probably 
Maya in origin) containing much that was clean 
and noble, while in Peru there is evidence of 
several successive purifications and degradations 

worship ; and in neither centr^ was the higUBst 
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religious development invariably concomitant with 
the greatest material power. Finally, in modern 
society, the Protestant tendency to identify 
* personal’ religion with 'primitive’ Chiistianity 
is clearly a reaction towards a psychical valuation 
of worship ; and, indeed, it is altogether pertinent 
to note that the three Christian virtues, faith, 
hope, and love, are essentially and exclusively 
personal and psychical : here the primitive in re- 
ligion is clearly mdividual experience. 

2 . Ritualism. — Howevei founded, worship inevit- 
ably passes over into ritual forms. Kites aie 
variously classihed, usually under a broad initial 
dichotomy, as magical and religious, positive and 
negative, attractive and avertive, participative 
and ascetic, etc., though nowhere are these 
divisions sharp and fast; there are always intei- 
mediate classes looking in both directions. Thus 
imitative magic passes insensibly into devotional 
prayer ; propitiation and praise are directed to the 
same deity and in the same ceremony ; asceti- 
cism terminates in its own ecstatic indulgence, 
hardly to he distinguished from vinal enthusiasm. 
Furthermore, even where the division is clear, 
such classifications over-simplify the facts. Simi- 
lar magical rites may be employed to bind a lover 
or to destroy an enemy; sacrificial rites, indis- 
tinguishable in form, may he designed for propitia- 
tion of divine anger or the expiession of gratitude 
for divine protection. Acts of worship no doubt 
all express desire, but the desires may vary toto 
cmlo in the matter of conscious definition; they 
may be wholly specific or utterly vague, and their 
psychical backgrounds as complex as are human 
moods. The customary classifications afford con- 
venient heads for the arrangement of the facts, 
hut they become dangerous fictions when states of 
mind or theories of oiigin are inferied from them. 

There are, of course, definable levels in the use 
of ritual expedients, and these correspond in a 
general way with cultural development. ( 1 ) At 
the simplest level of life the few rites employed 
are so nearly instinctive in character, and their 
occasions so spontaneous, that it is hardly necessary 
even to call upon tradition as an explanation of 
their presence. Perils which command propitia- 
tion, hours of plenty which invite feasting and 
song, the pains of disease calling for 'medicine’ 
and^ vision-caught assuagement — all these have 
obvious, even if psychologically complex, human 
motives- It is hut a step heyona this to the foima- 
iion of tropaic and apotropaic rituals having to do 
with the changes which mark the normal lives of 
men and women: rites de j^assage, with birth, 
puberty, marriage, parentage, eldership, death, as 
their posts. Finally, just as there are seasons in 
the arc of a man’s days, so there are the seasons of 
the natural year which men must observe : rites 
of seed-time and harvest are doubtless as ancient 
as is agriculture, while iramemorially more ancient 
still are the simple reactions to the changes of tlie 
living world which all known men, at least, make 
articulate. The fetish, the burial, the primitive 
calendar, may be taken as symbols respectively of 
these three elemental directions of ritual life. 

(2) Above this first level comes the cultural 
grade, wherein ritualism is modified to reflect and 
sustain social organization. Already with initia- 
tion and marriage rites, with sowing and harvest 
cereinonies, the social factor entei-s into the ritual 
occasion. As community life becomes complex, 
its enterprises are surrounded and enmhasiaiea by 
prohibitions and commands, tabus and sanctities, 
which serve as its bond and fixative. This is true 
not only of the internal life of a eomnmnity, based 
on the instincts and the seasons, but also of its 
extoraal relations ; the making of war and the 
milking of peace and, as time passes, it become^ 


tiue in a third dimension, the historical, for the 
momentous events of tribal and national life 
inevitably appear to acquire a sanction from nature 
itself, and their commeraoration becomes as seasonal 
and cyclic. It is worth noting, too, that morality 
finds its most cogent siipi>oit in ritual emphasis. 
The virtues are all in the nature of inhibitions set 
upon the more animal instincts ; they are all in 
the nature of conscious habits, and aie, therefore, 
subject to deliberate education. It is therefore 
quite in the order of reason that communal iitual- 
ism should become marked by the piesence of a 
definite class of men — the priesthoods — whose 
special piovince is the preservation of traditional 
wisdom and the enfoi cement of the moral sanctions. 
Here society becomes specialized, and the religious, 
as a man apart, answers as it were for the conscience 
of the group. Woi ship is no longer governed by 
the 'inner light’ ot tlie elemental instincts, but is 
established as a moral law. 

(3) Still more complex, although by no means 
rare even among savage peoples, is the level 
marked by motives which govern proselytizing. 
Cults pass readily from people to people, along 
with other customs, but there is an especial im- 
pulse fathering the desire to convert which is 
certainly other than instinctive and moie than 
moral. It may be accompanied by motives wholly 
sordid ; it may he utilized by calculating leaders 
for entirely secular ends; but, whether its char- 
acter be that of intolerance, of benevolence, or the 
two admixed, it comes finally to gather to itself 
the essential zeal of religion. Then it is that the 
State sheers oil from a Church which outgrows 
it; then it is that religion and moiality become 
divided in consciousness ; and then it is, finally, 
that there arises a problem of reason versus faith, 
of intellectual as against spiritual interests. 

(4) Doubtless, a last level should be added— that 
in which the secular life is felt to he lived in moie 
or less separation fiom the leligious, and in which 
the motives of the latter become matter of critical 
and sceptical interest. Conscious study of religion, 
conscious philosophizing about it, mark this final- 
ity ; but it is to the point to observe that even 
here the essential experience maintains itself in 
the Protestant seclusion of the individual soul. 
The final rite, the ultimate worship, is retirement 
into the closet in the hour of spiritual need ; and 
this, after all, is not radically diflerent from the 
elemental act of instinctive worship, in propitiation 
or thanksgiving. 

3 . Objects of worship.— As the occasions of woi- 
ahip give only a partial key to its forms, so the 
forms afford but a partial clue to its objects Not 
all ritual observances are regarded as worship; 
magical rites are usually placed in another class, 
and many rites having obvious social values — 
marriage rites, chief-making rites, the ‘ potlatch,’ 
are examples— are connected with worship only 
incidentally, if at all. In order that the ritual 
form may lie recognized as true worship, it must 
be accompanied by some evidence of a religious 
sanction ; ie., it must in some sense be directed to 
powers superhuman, if not supernatural. This 
means recognition of deity. Ordinarily gods are 
defined as the objects of wo whip ; tho better mode 
would be to say that the act of worship is the 
definition ot the god. Wherever the religious 
sanction is present, the conception of God is being 
created. 

Such a reversal in the order of definition would 
clear the atmosphere of mucli controversial dust. 
Manjr a missionary has accused the heathen of 
atheism because of his failure to find belief in a 
Supreme Being with Christian attributes (not in- 
frequently among people incapable of thinking 
either 'being’ or 'attribute’}, and many a field 
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anthropologist has described Ins savages as totally 
irreligious m one sentence and in the next has 
gone forward to describe rites which were obviously 
directed to^ superhuman poivers. Nor need the>se 
be personihed : person! h cation is itself an act of 
some mtellectual sulitlety, and it appears to be 
the prime token of animism, as distinct from poly- 
theism, just that the animist has failed of achiev- 
ing this subtlety ; hut that animism is in tlie 
natuie of religion, and its placations and reverences 
in the nature of true woiship, few would care to 
deny. A^ain, magic: magical ends are usually 
clearly definable, but the means employed invaii- 
ahly jest upon an implied recognition of unseen or 
unfelt forces ; and it is at least significant that, 
when gods come to he formulated in thought, 
their poweis are of a piece with all magic potency : 
the Great Medicine is another name for the Great 
Mystery. Wherever men placate unseen foes or 
make ofierings to hidden friends — and there are no 
human tribes so low in mind that these customs 
are not found among them — there ivorship is 
present and divinity recognized. 

Above such formless minima the objects of wor- 
ship build themselves up hierarchically. The de- 
finition of a ‘ thing ’ becomes the recognition of a 
‘power,’ and the treatment of the power — if the 
thing be of any importance— becomes the symptom 
of a cult. Fetishes, ‘medicine,’ talismans, belong 
here ; they are cherished, they are tended, they 
are regarded as vehicles of gi'ace; there is no 
psychological gulf between the fetish and the idol, 
lietween the * medicine’ and the sacrament, be- 
tween the talisman and the holy relic, or even the 
holy word. Worship is present even m gross 
superstition —perverted, no doubt, as to its object, 
but clear in the mode of its regard. As intelligence 
grows, the purification of human sentiments is 
accompanied by the elevation of the ohj'ects of 
regard ; the near and tiivial objects w^hich attract 
the feebler animist or fetishist give place to the 
more inspiring or more august foices of nature, ^ 
which become the spirits that move in wind and i 
wave, that rise as luminous heavenly orbs, or 
circle through the year on the swift ieet of the 
seasons. Nature- worship is, even^ to the last, the 
great fount of the imagery by which we represent 
to ourselves the augustness and sublimity of 
divinity, and if, in the end, we feast our imagina- 
tion of things spiritual with celestial rather than 
terrestrial this is surely but the 

natural projection of that recognition of the bene- 
ficence of light wdiich makes us also liken our most 
intimate spiritual inward gift to an ‘ illumination ’ ; | 
the metaphor of light is equally inevitable when 
applied to wisdom and to grace. 

Theie are, of course, other images which define 
the objects of adoration. Foremost among them 
are kinship terms, which, even among the least 
tutored of men, are the natural titles of gods. 

‘ Father Heaven ’ and * Mother Earth ’ have each 
a double title to reverence, for the kinship ex- 
pressed adds to the sublimity and beauty of nature 
the whole context of humanity in its most winning 
character, while behind this is also that prophecy 
of life w^hich parenthood and the whole mystery of 
procreation have made central in all religious 
veneration. Indeed, these two factors (natural 
sublimity and human kinship) are so powerful in 
appeal tliat the remaining imaginal mode, which 
utilizes tiie likenesses of human society to picture 
divinity, has never more than pc^singly and acces- 
Borily aided the picture : gods have been likened 
to warriors, jwlges, lords, kings, but in their 
supremacies the light of heaven and the love of 
the parent have always been their final attributes. 

At the foundation, in the mind of, the mos^ be-, 
elentded sdvage, the object of worship is a power 


in strength ^ transcending his own. Wiicther in 
Ins rite-making he goes foiwanl, timidly, to .active 
adoration and a sense of comradeship with his 
divinity, or, panic-stiicken, strives to exoieize the 
piesence and escape its dooms, may well turn upon 
the colour of his personal fortunes : the Power will 
be good or evil according to its efibets. But, if 
good, what more mevitah'le than that veiy address 
by a kinship tei 111 which so often enjoined in 
mythic teachings and \vhiclr»^o natuially adds to 
the sense of power that of benevolence ? The thud 
step is that natural association of wisdom with 
solicitnde which is represented by the idea of 
Providence and imaged by the idea of illumination. 
Thus the gods, even of daik-miiided men, are 
conceived as more or less stiong and good and 
wise ; and it is only a metaphysical theology 
ivhich univeisahzes tliese attributes into omni- 
Xiotenee, omnibenevolenee, omniscience The pres- 
ence of all three attributes is, of coiiise, not neces- 
sary for the existence of woi ship, though all three 
are present ivliere the deity is truly adored. But 
in many cases strength and knowledge are not 
known or thouglit to be accompanied by goodness, 
and out of the terror of evil appetites, immeasur- 
able in power, have grown most of the cruelties 
and horrors of supeistitions worship. If one may 
so put it, wdiere there is deformity in cult, there 
will ho found deformity in the conception of God. 

4. Psychical factors. — Before the conception of 
woiship can be fullj^ developed, to its occasions 
and its objects must be added the consideration of 
the distinctive psychical values associated with 
rite and cult. Heie again the problem of the 
primitive is not easily disengaged More than 
any other objects of thought psychical values are 
dependent upon the associations of words lor their 
designation ; and consequently more than any 
other objects they are subject to the ambiguities 
and tricks of transference winch verbal meanings 
further. Especially must this be true wdiere the 
differences in linguistic level are great; 'words 
such as ‘adoration,’ ‘communion,^ ‘reverence,’ 
‘conscience’ have no equivalents in untutored 
tongues, and it is difficult to make certain the 
presence of analogous^ experiences.^ The first 
problem, therefore, which ji^resents itself to the 
psychologist is to endeavour to infer from the 
ritual forms and the imagery involved what modes 
of experience jpiomxit them, and in particular to 
separate the symbolical from the literal inteiqireta- 
tion. 

For it should be borne in mind (and it is too 
often forgotten) that religious ideas arc images or 
they are nothing. The gieat elementary psychical 
fact which makes ritualism ritual is that the act 
of worship is never realistic : it moves and lives in 
an atmosphere of double meaning ; the feather, 
the pebble, the geometrical sign, the chanted word, 
the sacramental biead, and the sacrificial fiesh are 
never what in the bald reality of the senses they 
appear to be 5 their sanctities are derived from 
supersensible modes of experience.^ That such 
modes of experience should for their expression 
resort to every type of the imagery of sensible 
experience is m the order of nature. That the 
most intimate of these images should be those 
most deeply founded in our owm organic life, as 
physical human beings, and in our conscious re- 
lations, as social human beings, is equally intelli- 
gible. And it is not, therefoi'e, unintelligible that 
religious meanings should bo peculiarly easy to 
pervert 5 the very difijciiltics which make their 
communication to he symbolical call for a subtlety 
of response that frequently fails. Thus it is that 
many rites, conceived in spiritual purity, if their 
symbolism is lost, become gross because tiie images 
|n which they are conveyed are ^ouiid to be gi’fJss. 
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In paitieular this is the peril of images of sex . the 
procreation of life is the most inevitable of human 
experiences, because of the social as well as the 
emotional significance, to stand as a religious 
emblem, and nearly all the noblest modes of 
religious expression rely upon it for their source 
(the fatherhood of God, divine love, eternal life) ; 
but in the eouise of religious change no imagery 
has given rise to nior^ perveision. 

Possibly this very fact of ready perversion— 
‘spiritual blindness,’ as it is called — may have 
something to do with the second great source of 
worship *. the sense of a need of salvation. Literal 
fear and literal desire, sensible ends coupled with 
sensible means, are the emotions most (lealt with 
as explanations of ritual acts. Bionomically, they 
are no explanations at all, for the phenomena of 
worship show little or nothing that can be in- 
terpreted as furthering a physical salvation ; the 
irreligious is as healthy and safe as the religious. 
It is here once more tliat the images are full of 
deceit j paradise and hell are painted in the pig- 
ments of sensation, whereas the thing meant is 
supersensible. The fact that calls foi a real 
accounting is just the fact that men (of high 
culture and of low) feel a need for a salvation 
which is as a matter of fact inexpressible, just as 
they feel reverence for a divinity which is indefin- 
able. The quest of this salvation is hound up, on 
the emotional side, with the group of woids (‘ awe,’ 
‘ adoration,’ ‘ communion ’) whose contextual mean- 
ing harks hack to the very roots of human life. 

One may say, then, that, on the intellectual side, 
the great factor that is fundamental in the experi- 
ence of worship is the sense of double-meaning, 
and therefore of the duality of nature. On the 
emotional side the key is the feeling of need for 
salvation (which might be negatively described as 
a conviction of sin). These two come as near to 
defining the religious ‘instinct’ as any broad 
partition is likely to come. In any case, they give 
the major forms under which the experiences 
defining worship are to he subsumed. 

The psychology of worship, however, must 
advance a step beyond this, even to lay its founda- 
tions. The huiiian mind, the human fang, moves 
as a unit, as a person ; and the act of worship is 
in some sense so complete an act that it character- 
istically creates the reciprocal figure in the wor- 
shipper of the image of his salvation. Religion in 
the long run tends to define man, not as an in- 
dividual, hut in his type and form. Animism, in 
ascribing souls to tilings, personifies them; per- 
sonification is the first step towards anthropo- 
morphism, which in itself is hut the sensible 
rendering of a psycho-eidism that is both more 
elemental and moie significant. It is more signi- 
ficant because it defines for ns, inwardly, the ti’aits 
which WG regard as ideal, and therefore as divine ; 
and it is thus that the whole psychic play of re- 
ligious experience takes final form as the depiction 
of an ideal man, a pattern man, who becomes a 
saviour, if only through the fact of his recognition. 
Whether the pattern man be given an incarnation 
and a story as a human individual, or whether he 
be read as a man-like God, or whether, in the third 
place, ^ he be composed through the union of all 
active ideals, as an anima mnindit is accident of 
tradition. The psychical fundamental is that all 
forms of worship figure him forth, as in a true 
theophany. 

3, Philosophical implication$.-~-Portrayal and 
analysis of the facts of worship constitute the 
science of comparative religion. But, when all its 

1 A most interestiii^ and enlightening example of this subtler 
form of anthiopomorphio thinking, in a praniUve commiinitr, 
is the account of * The Symbolic Man of the Osage Tribe/ by 
F'rancis La Flesche, Art Avchmology, voL ix. no. $ CFelj, 


labours are completed, there still remains for con- 
sideration the thinker’s most profound problem, 
viz., that of the truth upon wdiich it rests, the 
demand of nature to which it responds. Modes of 
thinking are as correspondent with their cosmic 
context as are modes of perceiving ; the eye of the 
mind is as truly adapted to its formative forces as 
is the physical eye ; in the end, no beliefs come 
into being save in orientation to some truth, and 
superstition is assigned its character from some 
measuring rectitude. The facts of ivorship and 
the facts of faith spring up in response to some 
spontaneous impulse of human nature, and, like 
all other human impulses, this becomes a gyound 
of philosophy. In its fiist form philosophy of 
religion is tlieology : the reason’s apology for the 
man’s traditional faiefs. But in its sophistications 
the philosophy of religion assumes at least the 
form of utter detachment and sits in judgment not 
upon the article but upon the fact of faith, as a 
mode of cosmic intuition. 

What the philosophic solution must be, in type, 
can be answeied only by appeal to the wliole 
history of thought. Philosophy is refiexion upon 
the whole range of human expeiience ; this experi- 
ence grows in variety and in implication with the 
continuance of life ; philosophies, therefore, form 
and reform with the changing generations of men. 
Nevertheless, even as there is a generic human 
nature which defines the kind through the course 
of time, so there is a generic form wdiich shapes 
and limits philosophic thinking ; its sources are, 
after all, as few as are our gifts and aptitudes. 
Occasionally an anthropologist, with a gesture of 
impatience, would clean the slate of old signifi- 
I cances. Reinach proposes as a definition of religion, 
i ‘iin ensemble de scrupules qui font obstacle au 
j lihre exerciee de nos facultds ’ ; ^ but this is litera- 
I ture, not science or philosophy. The very question 
i that is most profound is that of the reality to 
I wdiich those scruples correspond . What, in the 
I nature of the world, is their foundation and bear- 
I ing ? If men have prayed and sacrificed for naught, 

I how is this to he accounted for? If their rites 
have suffered perversion, whence is the evil ? and 
I what good does it violate ? If the symbolism and 
I double entente which pertain to all worship is 
I wdiolly Active, what power has written so strange 
I a gloss into the constitution of man ? If conviction 
: of sin and yearning for salvation are prompted by 
! no truth, whence is the lie to which they give life ? 

, In its pragmatic way the fact of worship is ever 
rehabilitating the ontological argument. There is 
^ something in the old Stoic inference : ‘ If altars, 
then godb ’ ; and the philosophy of religion is the 
exposition of wJiat man may perceive in his own 
deeply impulsive belief in divinity. 

LirsRATiniM.— Landmarks m the comparative and sociological 
study of religious forms, indicating both the spirit of the 
investigation and the content of the science, are : David Hurae, 
The jyatural History Religion^ London, 1757 ; E. B. Tylor, 
PG\ do. 1903; and Herbert Spencei, Principles of Sociology, 
3 vols., do. 1876~96. J. G. Fraarer, Th Golden Rough, 2 vols., 
do. 1890, of which the third edition (1907-12) has been expanded 
into a veritable encyclopiedia o( religious rite, is doubtless the 
most important, as it is the most massive, collection of informa- 
tion. With it should be reckoned the numerous writings of 
Andrew Lang in this field, first in significance, Myth, Mitml, 
and Religion^, London, 1S99; Salomon Reinach, GuUes, 
Mythes, et Religions, 4 vols., Paris, 1905-13 ; Goblet d’Alviella, 
Croyances, Rites, Institutions, 3 vols., do. 1911 ; A, van Genneo, 
Religions , Memrs, et LSgendes, 6 vols., do. 1908-14 ; and The 
Mythology of All Races, ed. L. H. Gray (Boston, tT.S.A., 1915 ff.), 
of which the following have been published : L W. S. Fox, 
Greets and Roman , iii. J. A. MacCulloch, Celtic*, J. Mdcfea!, 
Slavic; vi. A. Berr^edale Keith, Indian; A. J. Carnoy, 
Iranian; ix. R. P. Dixon, OceamO; x. H. B. Alexander, 
Horth American ; xi. H. B. Alexander, Latin American ; xii. 
W. Max Muller, JSgyptian ; J- G. Scott, Indo - Chinese. 
Books ‘of an earlier date of value and importance include : 
P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbmh der Religions- 
gesohichte^, 2 vols.* Tnbingen, 1905 ; H. Bois, La YaUur de 

1 Orpheus, p. 4. 
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fecup^'Tience rehqieme^'^, Pans, 190S ; F. B. Jevons, Intwd to 
the Hiht oj- Iteligwn^, London, 1908, Chailes Letourneau, 
L’Euolution religieuse dans les dhv&nes races himmines, Pans, 
1892, Comad von Orelh, Allgemeine Mel/ujionsgeschichte^ 
Bonn, 18')*} ; A. Reville, Les Religions des peuples non civilises, 
Pans, 1888; Raoul de La Grassene, Des Religions compai ees 
au point de uue sociologique, do 1399, C. P Tiele, iTompfind!- 
lum der Religionsgeschichte^i, Breslau, 1903. Amony; the more 
significant works of the past dozen yeaig aie G. A. Barton, 
The Religions of the World, Chicag'O and London, 1917 , Karl 
Beth, Religion unit Magie hei den Natui mlkern, Leipzig, 1911 ; 
A. Bros, La Religion des peuples non cioihses, l^ans, 1907 , 
S. A. Cook, The Study of Religions, London, 1914 , E. Doutt6, 
Maqie et religion dans VAfnque du Nord, Paris, 1909 , Emile 
Durkheim, Les Formes elementaires de la vie rdigieuse, do. 
1912 (doubtless the most important sociological interpretation 
since Spencer^s Pjinciples oj Sociology), Ren6 Diissaud, 
hitrod. d Vhist des religions, do. 1911, R, Eisier, Welien- 
mantel und Eimmelszelt, 2 vols , Munich, 1910, L R Farnell, 
The Evolution of Religion, London, 1905 ; G, B. Foster, The 
Function of Religion in Man’s Striigglejor Existence, Chicago 
and London, 1909; George Foucart, Hist des religions et 
mithode comparative, Pans, 1912; Frederic Harrison, The 
Positive Evolution of Religion, London, 1913; E. S Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief, do. 1914; Marcel Hebert, La ^ For me 
xd^ahste’ du sentiment religieuse, Paris, 1909, Le Divtn, do. 
1907, living King, The Development of Religion, New York 
and London, 1910, A. Le Roy, La Religion des pnmitifs, 
Pans, 1909; R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion^ 
London, 1914 ; S. Reinach, Orpheus, Pans, 1909 Two recent 
American books, systematic m character, are G. Foot Moore, 
Jlist of Religions, 2 vols , New York and Edinburgh, 1914-20 ; 
C. H. Toy, Jntrod. to the Hist of Religions, Boston and New 
York, 1913 , while a book which undertakes a ciitical survey of 
inetiiods of approach to religious phenomena is Frederick 
Schleiter, Religion and Culture, New York, 1919. For the 
psychology of religion the fountain-head is W. James, Vane' 
ties of Religious Experience, New Yoik and London, 1902, which 
has already proved the inspiration of a large special literature. 

H. B. Alexander. 

WORSHIP (Babylonian). — Form and content 
of Babylonian worship are almost entirely borrowed 
from the Sumerians. This is particularly true of 
the principles of formal worship or the gestures 
employed in religious devotion. As to the content 
of worship or the words spoken therein, the 
Babylonian public service or daily liturgies aie 
without exception Sumeiian. But the prayers of 
private devotion and all the intricate rituals of the 
magic cults are largely of Semitic Babylonian 
origin. The Assyrian religion and worship were 
thoroughly Babylonian, but here a distinct ten- 
dency to preserve the Semitic principle of gesture 
in private devotion is everywhere noticeable. The 
Assyrian religion likewise owed much to the 
Sumerians, and their liturgical offices were 
borrowed entirely from the old canonical Sumerian 
breviaries of the 23rd century. 

I. (rESTURE IF SUMERIAH PRAYER,---!. Pre- 
historic period. — Very early Sumerian seals winch 
belong to the pre-lnstoric period (c. 3500 B.c.) 
reveal tliree orthodox poses in private devotion, 
or in the gesture assumed by a Sumeiian layman 
wiien he came before a seated deity to say his 
prayers. 

(1) He is represented in the so-called piocessional scene, 
where his own protecting godi leads him by the hand and 
presents him to a seated deity In the early pre-Sargonic 
period fhe posture of the adoiarit’s free aim is not yet 
fixed. Occasionally the disengaged arm is employed to carry 
a lamb or kid as an offering. On one very early seal the un- 
occupied arm is folded acioss the waist.2 It is remarkable that 
this idea is characteristic of both Sumerian and Egyptian 
religions and of these only— a fact which seems to reinforce 
much other evidence for an original pre-histoiic contact 
between Sumer and Egypt. Naturally the figure of a deity 
who conducts the worshipper is a puie fantasy. In reality a 
priest led the layman by the hand in this form of adoration, as 
we can see from a few scenes which depict the processional 
form of worship as it really was.<* (2) The wonshipper stands ; 
with one hand raised parallel to the breast, palm inward and 
fingers touching the lips ; the other arm is folded aoross the 

1 The Sumero-Babylonlan doctrine concerning man^^s relation 
to his own god and goddess is discussed jn RRE v 6S7 1 ; see 
esp. Dangdon, ‘Religious Interpretation of Babylonian Seals,’ 
in RAssyr xfi, 11919} 49-88. 

^ Tjangdon, ‘ Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ 
JBAS, 1919, pp. 631-660, fig. 4. 

8 Stone tablet of Nabuapaliddin (S9Q-864) published in 
Bawlinson, WAI v, CO, a copy of k-blet of the 1st dynasty. 
Engraved memorial deed of Melishipak (end of 13th cent.) 
(Y. Schei), fextes MamiUs-simitiques, Paris, 190S, Xi pi. 13). 


! waist. This is the veiy ancient salutation by thi owing a kiss 
and IS the most common gesture in the private devotions ot 
Sumerians and Babjicnians down to the Neo Babylonian 
period 1 (3) The vvoislujiper stands with both hands folded at 
the waist , from statuettes in the round in all periods it can be 
seen that this gestuie impobed a fixed custom of clasping the 
hands. The light hand is clasped by the left hand lii an 
extraoidinary raaunei so that the tight thniiib lies against the 
; body and the fingers of the light hand he almost horizontal 
I The position is physically irapossihle and only an exaggeration 
of the natural clasp seen in bas-iehefs of Assyria The gestuie 
seems to belong to the lehgion of pie-histonc Sumei and is as 
ancient as the kissing hand gesture ^ 

Such were the thiee poaitlons assumed under 
various circumstances in private devotion by the 
Sumerians from pre-historic times down to the 
I period of Agade, when the gieat Semitic dynasty 
I of Saigon the Ancient seized the hegemony of all 
i southern Mesopotamia for 197 yeais. Saigon may 
I be dated about 2850. 

2. Sargonic period.— The Semites of this peiiod 
as well as those who had lived in clo.se contact 
with and among the Sumerians in the pre-Saxgomc 
age adojDted the Sumerian principles of gestuie 
A seal dedicated to Naram-Sm, fifth king of the 
Sargonic dynasty, repiesents the worshipper in 
the kissing hand position. Although the Sumei - 
ians recognized this attitude as consisting in 
throwing a kiss to a deity by the pietogiaph for 
the word 'to pray,^ yet they commonly designated 
it, at any rate in later stages, by the term ‘ lifting 
of the hand.’ In subsequent discussion, when the 
expression ‘ lifting of the hand ’ is employed, the 
attitude of the kiss hand is always implied. 
Archseological evidence for religious gesture in 
this period is meagre, but a few seals seem to 
indicate that the folded hands position was also 
common. The old piocessional scene with inter- 
cessory priest disappears entirely in this age. 

3. Period of Gudea and Ur dynasty (2650-2358). 
— In the age of the groat Sumerian revival which 
terminated in the powerful dynasty of Ur we have 
first of all a return to the old processional scene. 
But now the disengaged arm, henceforth always 
the right arm, is held in the attitude of saluting 
with a kiss. In the time of the Ur dynasty the 
folded hand gesture becomes extremely common. 
The present writer has assumed that this gesture 
was employed in the penitential psalms or prayers 
of contrition and sorrow, later known as m'idghungct 
prayers. The kiss hand gesture he takes to be 
tile one adopted in prayers of the magic rituals 
whose principal motif is praise of the deities. 
The ancient independent kiss hand gestuie, ie, 
without an interceding figure who leads the 
suppliant by the hand, appears rarely in this 
period.- In other Avords, the prayers of the lifting 
of the hand in the last great age of Sumerian 
civilization always imply a processional scene and 
a priest. 

4. Period of Xsin, Larsa, and Babylonian (1st) 
dynasty (2357-1926). — Archseological evidence 
furnished by a great number of seals in this 
period leads to the inference that the processional 
scene with kiss hand gesture was abandoned for 
the independent attitude. The suppliant now 
stands Avith right hand raised and fingeis touching 
the lips, the left arm folded at the waist. On the 
older seals of the period the priest still performs 
the act of intercession,* but he stands before the 
seated deity in the folded hand pose.® The 
inkrence from the evidence of seals alone that 
the ancient custom of approaching a deity through 


r For pre-hisfeorio examples see tbs seals cited in Langeton, 
‘Gesture m Sumerian and Babylonian Praj'er,’ p. 53$ t, from 
the publications of Delaporfee and Ward. 

a Of. a seal dedicated to Dungi (J, Menant, Rech&rmes sw la 
glypUque irrUntale^ Pads, 1883, fig. 80). 

3 See, e.g-i h. Delaporte, Catalogue du Mus&e Cidmct, 
Oyllndres orimtaux, Paris, ,1909, no. 45 ; also Catalogue des 
Cglindfes oriemtimde la BiUioth^gue HaiiomU, do. J9ia, nos. 
134-128. 
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the offices of a priest was ahandoned after the 
Ur dynasty is cleaily misleading; for two clear 
examples of this custom are illustrated on monu- 
ments of the Cassite period and on the stone 
tablet of NabuapalicMin.-^ Moreover, in prayers 
of private devotion frequent reference is made to 
the priest who recites portions of the piayer.^ 
But from this period onward until the lise of the 
Neo-Bahyloman empire at the end of the 7th 
cent, the pose of tii^ kiss hand with left arm 
folded at the waistf is the ordinary gesture in 
Babylonia. 

II. GESTURE IN Assyrian religion. 
Assyrians retauied the old open hand Semitie pose 
in prayer, although the kiss hand was also adopted 
by them from the Sumerians. Since they also 
borrowed all the piayers and liturgies of the 
official cults fronGi Sumer and Akkad, the reten- 
tion of the Semitic gesture emphasizes the tenacity 
with which they adhered to racial customs. The 
open hand gesture, which was also the principal 
one used by the Hebrews, is made by extending 
both hands upward towards heaven, palms inward. 
In art the suppliant is always represented standing 
as in Sumer and Babylonia.^ But the pose m 
taking up the gesture of the kiss hand in Assyria 
was ordinaiily modified in two respects. The 
right arm is now thrown forward and the hand 
turned outward, the index finger pointing at the 
god or sacred object. The thumb is closed over 
the three lemaining fingers. This attitude is 
similar to one seen on Greek monuments and 
represents the adorant in the later stages of the 
act of throwing a kiss. But under inliuenee of 
the Assyiians and Aramaeans the old Semitic 
spirit reasserted ifcself^ in Babylonia ; seals of the 
Heo-Babylonian, Persian, Seleucid, and Parthian 
periods almost invariably represent the worshipper 
in the open hand pose. 

Kneeling and prostration do not appear to have 
been admitted in the orthodox forms of Sumerian 
religion, but there is evidence for their use among 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians. Prostration 
and kneeling were certainly acts of worship at 
certain points in tlie recitation of prayers and 
penitential psaims among the Semites, and on the 
whole it seems probable that they are of Semitic 
origin. In Sumerian literature almost no prayers 
of the private cults have been preserved. We 
possess extensive catalogues of the titles of such 
prayers, and the seals snow that they approached 
their deities in mivate devotion from the veiy 
earliest period. But the spirit of their religion 
asserted itself rather in communal or public 
worship, and the liturgies of their various cults 
are extensive. In the u r and Isin periods liturgies 
became canonical and extremely intricate. They 
were accompanied by music, and in fact the names 
of instruments were employed as technical terms 
to describe kinds of songs ; c.p., the recessional or 
final song of a liturgy was sung to the double flute 
and called the flute song. The canonical liturgies 
of the Sumerians were borrowed by the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians and were always said in Sumer- 
ian. The greater portion of each liturgy was 
provided with an interlinear Semitic translation 
for laymen. No changes in the old Sumerian 
liturgies were ever permitted, and oven in Assyria 

1 See above, p. 167^, note 3. 

2 So, in the eriag^unga prayer, iv. Bawlmson, no. 2» 

Zimmern, Rabj/lmiisohe Eusspsalmen, Leipzig', 18S5, no. 6. 
And a number of prayers of the ‘ lifting of the hand * end with 
the phrase * I will sing thy praise and I tho priest of magic thy 
servant will sing thy pmise' (see E. Ebeling, KeilsaJinfttexte 
aus AssWy Leipzig, 1919, no. 26, rev. tii. 10; 0. P. Gray, 
SJidtnmh Religious Teats, Chicago, 1901, K. 8394 rev, 14; 
h. W. King, Ba.J)];lmitan Magic and Sorc&ry, London, 1890, 
no. IE, 04), 

^ See Langdon, ‘ Gesture in Sumerian and Bab^ Ionian Prayer.’ 
figs. 1S-2U, and p. 630. 
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the national god Asur is excluded from the 
deities mentioned in the litanies because his cult 
arose after the canon ot sacred prayer books was 
closed. 

The Babylonians usually employed Semitic 
prayers in the private rituals of purification, and 
these were known as the ‘ prayers of the lifting of 
the hand.’ They were of course modelled on the 
Sumerian prayeis of the kiss hand ceiemonies, 
and a very gieat number of prayers of this kind 
have survived in Semitic. They form almost 
invariably part of the magic ceremonies of purifica- 
tion. ^ A considerable number of the prayers said 
by the priests in these services of healing and 
atonement have been recovered, and these Were 
written and recited in Sumerian, and weie known 
by the rubric {hi^uh). Prayers of penance wiiich are 
pure religious prayers of great spiritual power and 
unconnected with magic rituals were not popular, 
and of these comparatively few have survived. 
They are all composed in Sumerian and piobably 
represented the prayers said in the old Sumerian 
processional scene. Obviously they could not be 
employed by the ordinary layman, who knew 
no Sumerian. They represent the exclusive and 
aristocratic side of Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion. In them the priest takes a leading part, 
and they are usually provided with a Semitic 
translation. 

Literature -—On gesture in worship. — S. Langdon, ‘ Gesture 
in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ JR AS, 1919, pp. 531-656 , 
Friedrich Heiler, ‘ Die Korperhaltiing beim Gebefc,* Oriental- 
isohe Sludien Fritz Boimnel zum sechzigsten Geburtstag 
gewidmet, Leiprig, 191S, ii. 168-177. 

Liturgical worship.-S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies, 
Paris, 1918 (esp. the Introduction concerning the use of musical 
instruments, the origin and development of the breviaries and 
their theological content), Sumerian Liturgical Texts from 
Nippur, Philadelphia, 1917, and Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms, do. 1919 (Introduction has a rdbuni6 of most recent 
knowledge on liturgical worship), Smnenan and Babylonian 
Psalms, Pans, 1909. For the liturgies of the Tammuz cult, 
whose festival was probably celebrated at mid-summer, see 
H. Zimmein, Per oabyLonische Gott Tamuz, Leipzig, 1909, 
and Samensehhahyhnische TamUzlieder, do. 1907 i S. 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914. Liturgical 
worship; m the cults of deified kings of the late Sumerian 
period is discussed m ' Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms,’ and in 
‘ Notes on the Deification of Kings,’ by T. G. Pinches, PSBA, 
1916, pp. 87-95, 126-134, and in * Three New Hymns in the 
Cults of Deified Kings,* by S. Langdon, PSBA, 1918, pp. 30-40, 
46-60 

Prayers of the lifting of the hand and penitential psalms are 
discussed and full literature given under Prayer (Babylonian), 
In addition to the literature there see Erich Ebeling, Quellen 
zwr Kenntnia der babylonkchen Religion, Leipzig, 1918-19. 
What is known concerning the great New Year festival at the 
spring equinox will be found m H. Zimmern, Zum baby- 
lonisohen Neujahrfest, Leipzig, 1903, 21918 ; S. Langdon, Exp 
Vii. viii. [1909] 143-158 Benno Landsberger, Der kultisohe 
\ Kalendar der Babylonier und Assyier, Leipzig, 1915, has 
i begun a series of monographs upon the Sumerian and Semitic 
monthly festivals. g. LaNGDON. 

WORSHIP (Buddhkt).3~-i. Worship {pUjd, 
mndftna, mdna, etc.) is no part of the Path 
{mdrga). Path is insight into and meditation 
on the four truths (the four nirvedliahhdglya, 
satyadariana, salyabhdvand ) ; but worship is an 
important part of what is styled moJcsmhdgtya 
(' acts connected with or leading to deliverance’). 
No man can in this life enter into the Path, if he 
has not, in a previous existence, * planted’ some 
‘root of merit’ {hiiialctmMa), Among the ‘roots 
of merit’ worship is the best, 

2 . Worship is the best ddna, or giving, A man 
gives material gifts {dmisadema) or security 
{abhayaddna) to his fellow-men, to animals, to 
pretas, for their benefit and also for his own 
benefit. He shaK give to the Buddha, to the 

^ See artt. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), Hagio 
(Babylonian), and PEAVRa (Babylonian). 

2 Details concerning Buddhist worship are to be found in all 
hooka dealing with Buddhism. Home of the sources are in- 
dicated below. But the principles that command the Buddhist 
Hlimyana doctrine of worship have never been eliioidated, and 
there is the Justification of the present short note. 
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Dliarina, to the Clmicli, for hia own advantage, 
because they are ‘iields of merit’ {pnnyaksetr'a) 
par exrdlencQ, The bettei the held, the better 
the fiuit. Now the merit of giving is either 
tyagdnvaya or paribhogdnvaya ; i.e , a merit 
accrues to the giver either because he gives away 
{tydga) somotJung or beeanse the recipient enjoys 
[paribhoga) the thing that lias been given away 
Buddha does not enjoy the Howers, etc., that are 
olfeied to chaityas. The in ei it is notweaker for 
that. The point is discussed m Pali and Sanskrit 
sources. 

LiTKRATiTRn — IV 32 (oH the ('>\'^a}anaqa- 

ma-atd), 112 (on the inuiil acoiuuig to the future Sakyamiini 
on avcoiint of his vvoiahipping Piib>a), 121 (on the worship 
of c/miti/as , why actual acts of worship are useful), vu. 34 
(paiadise-! and vitmna obtained owing to a single thought of 
fail'll in the qualities of a Buddha), in. 99 (avoiding antaut- 
lalpcth by gning to the Sangha); MiUnda (SJSE xxxv. [l«9u]) 

1 11-154, 2l(»-2lb; Kathavatihu, ed A. 0. Taylor (PT*S'}, 
London, IS'JT, ui. 6f (Potnts of Conti omrsy, tr O. A F 
Rhys ilavids and S Z Aung [FjPSJ, London, 1915, p. 200), 
Santideva, liodhichcu yavatam, ix. 39-40 {IntroducUon d la 
pratique deti fiiiurs Umidhafi, tr and ed. L. de la Vallee 
Poussin, Pans, 19U7, p. 119), MadhyamahavftU {Bihl. Buddh 
V [Petiograd, lOODj) xvii 4f. ; Silhdsamuchehaya (ib. 1902), 
IdnkCi 5 1 , I'tsingr, d lif>cord of the Buildhist Religion, Eng. tr., 
Ovford, 1896, p 115 and jpasiiin.; R. Spence Hardy, Mastein 
31<jnac/ami, do 1860, p. 196 ; J. P. Mmayeff, Reeherches mr 
le honddhihme, French tr., Pans, 1804, p. 155 , H. Kern, 
Mamml of Indian Buddhism. {~GIAP in. viii ), Strassburg, 
1896, p 88 , W. Wassilieff, Dm Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860, 
p 244 (whether giving to the Sahgha is useful) , A Foucher, 
The Beginnirif/s of Buddhist Art, Eng. tr., London, 1918, L*Art 
gi rco-boxtddhique da Gandhdra, 2 vols , Pans, 1905-17, passim 
L DE LA ValLEE PoUSSIK. 

WORSHIP {Chinese}.— I INTRODUCTORY.-- 
It is not easy to find any Chinese word or phrase 
which conveys identically the same meaning as 
that which the word ‘worship’ conveys to one 
who has been brought up in a Christian environ- 
ment. Proliably the first word wdiich would occur 
to most students of Chinese is ehi. It consists of 
three parts— the symbols lor 'spiiitual beings,’ 
‘flesh/ and ‘ the right hand/ giving the meaning, 
‘to hold a piece of flesh in the right hand and 
offer it to the spirits.’ One of the pioneer Anglo- 
Chinese lexicographers, Morrison, gives as one of 
the meanings of the character chi ‘to offer flesh 
in the rites of worship, to sacrifice with worship.’ 
J. Legge criticizes this interpretation by pointing 
out that it IS not countenanced by the compilers 
of the standard native dictionary, Kang Hsi, 
He adds, ‘ 'i’he general idea symbolised by the 
character chi is— an offering whereby communica- 
tion and communion with spiritual beings is 
effected.’ 1 The importance of this criticism will 
be manifest wlien we remember that the symbol 
chi is the one which is commonly used to denote 
the religious side of the cult of ancestors. If chi 
does not mean ‘ worship,’ a doubt at once suggests 
itself as to whether we are technically correct in 
describing that cult as the ‘ worship ’ of ancestors. 
This doubt is fully justified if to the word 
‘worship’ in this phrase we attribute a meaning 
identical or nearly identical with that which it 
bears in Christianity. If we assume that ‘wor- 
ship’ can only be offered to a god or gods (real 
or imagined), and we insist upon describing the 
Chinese ancestral cult a.s the ‘ worship ’ of ancestors, 
it follows that the ancestors so ‘ worshi^iped ’ are 
regarded as gods. And this is precisely the 
principal ground on which the cult in question 
has been attacked by Christian missionaries. 
Obviously the process of translation from one 
language into another can give rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding and question-begging. 

There are, of course, many gther Chinese words 
and phrases which correspona, more or less roughly, 
to the word ‘ worship’ i but no one of them can be 
regarded as strictly equivalent* Fm means merely 
‘ to bow ’ or ‘ to salute ’ ; when ch’ung is prefixed, 
i<S'Mxxviii. [18851201. 


the term acquires a religious meaning and may be 
traublated ‘to salute with leveieiice ’ LIpai, 
much used hy Chiistian missionaiies, does not 
necessarily mean more than to salute in accord- 
with the appiopinate lites. Chingpang 
means ‘to respect and look up to.’ There ^ are 
several other terms which give the idea of litual 
sacufice. It may be urged that these and similar 
Chinese terms are, after all, just as satisfactory 
as the English term, which can hardly he said to 
contain within itself an adequate indication of 
what it has come to mean'i"si Chiistian thought 
and ritual. If we aie careful to remember that 
theie are some not readily definable diffeiences 
in spiritual content between the European and 
Chinese terms, not much harm will be done by 
regarding the two sets of terms as roughly 
equivalent. 

In this article it is unnecessary to attempt to 
make any sucli subdivisions or differentiations as 
are used by the Church of Rome to distinguish 
the varieties of Christian worship. Such differ- 
ences as those between \arpeia, tire/iSouXefa, and 
dovkda do not exist in China — simply because they 
have never been called into existence by the 
exigencies of religious controversy, 

11. Confucianism,'^ — i. Introductory. — The 
clearest expjession of the Confucian notions of 
worship is found in that remarkable collection of 
religious treatises which goes under the name 
of the Li Ghi {Becord of Bites), ‘ Mop may be 
learned/ says Legge, ‘about the religion of the 
ancient Chinese from this classic than from all the 
otheis together.’^ And it should be added that, 
as the Becord of Bites forms one of the Five 
Classics of the orthodox Confucian learning, it 
still remains ® what it has been for many centuries 
-the principal source of Chinese ideas regai'ding 
not only the ritual but also the inner significance 
of religious observances. 

The reader must be warned, however, that, 
when we give the name of Confuciardsm to^ the 
religious beliefs and rites described in the Li Chi 
and other ‘Confucian’ classics, we are using the 
term in a somewhat vague sense as including all 
that Confucius and his school sanctioned, eulogized, 
or tacitly accepted. Confucius insisted that he 
was only ‘ a transmitter and not a maker,’ and in 
any case he never posed as a religious prophet or 
as an inspired teacher of religious tiuth. Much 
that has come down to us as Confucianism is pre- 
Confucian in origin ; and this we find to be speci- 
ally true when we enter upon the sphere of religious 
thought. In the sections that follow it must be 
understood that ‘Confucianism’ is used in the 
looser sense here indicated, 

2 . Nature of true worship as understood In 
Confucianism. — (a) Beve^^ence, — Becord of 
Bites opens with the striking words ‘ Always and 
in everything let there be reverence.’^ In many 
parts of this classic (which came^ from many 
different hands and belongs to many different dates) 
the supreme necessity of reverence is emphasized, 
especially in connexion with all ceremonies which 
regulate the intercourse between the seen and the 
unseen worlds. Commenting on one of its sub- 
divisions, Legge remarks j 

‘Througliouti the Book it is mostly rohgious rites thy-t are 
BPokeE ol ; especially as culminating m the worship oi Goa. 
And Bofchijjg is more fully brought out than that all rites are 
valueless without truth and reverence,’ ^ i - 

The Becord quotes Confucius as saying that in the 
ceremonial ntes of mourning the most important 
thing is reverence/ and in another passage he is 

1 Of. ad,fe. CoHrirciAK BstioiON, OoHFUonje. 

sor rather remained up to 1911- The whole Oohfuoiab 
system has been more or leas on. the defensive since that datCf 
4 SBF xxvii. 61. Gt Leg|?e"s comment on p. 12, 


e Ib, p, 25. 


8 Ih, xXviiu 158. 
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credited with the following remarkable utterance • 
‘ With the ancients in their practice of government 
the love of men was the great point ; in their re- 
gulation of this love of men, the rules of ceremony 
was the great point ; in their regulation of those 
rules, reverence was the great point/ ^ It is an 
oft-reiterated Confucian theory that reverence m 
the performance of the pi escribed rites and good 
conduct in the ordinary relations of man with 
man were inseparable. 

‘ When one has mastered'(the principle of) ceremonies, and 
regulates his person a^coiding’lv, be becomes grave and 
reverential Grave and reverential, he is regarded with awe. 
If the heart be for a moment without the feeling of harmony 
and joy, meanness and deceitfulness enter it. If the outward 
demeanour be for a moment without gravity and reveiential- 
ness, indifference and rudeness show themselves.’ 2 
It is evident that Confucius thoroughly approved 
of the strong emphasis laid by the ancients on the 
necessity of reverence. * Authority without mercy, 
ceremonial witKont reverence ^ mourning without 
sorrow—what have I to do with these The 
same lesson of reverence is inculcated in the 
Classics of Poetry and History. 

‘From of old, before our time, the former men set us the 
example ; — How to be mild and humble from morning to night, 
and to be reverent in discharging the service In the Shu 
Ching (Classic of History) there is a description of how the 
emperor Shun (23rd cent. B.c.), when appointing a high-priest 
or director of religious ceremonies, addressed the newly- 
appointed officer thus: ‘You must be the Arranger of the 
ancestial temple. Morning and night you must be respectful. 
Be upright, be pure.’ The officer did obeisance and suggested 
that one woithier than he should be appointed; but the 
emperor adhered to his decision and said, ‘ Do you go and 
undertake the duties. Be reverential.’ ^ Similar exhortations 
are to be found in the Tbo Ohuan 0 


Irreligion oi* irreverence is frequently declared 
to be the cause of the withdrawal of God’s support 
from a reigning house.^ 

(5) Smeeritij , — A fair acquaintance with Con- 
fucian thought shows that the true Confucianist is 
far from exaggerating the importance of ceremonies 
and ritual as such. He constantly insists that 
it is the spirit, not the letter, that really matters, 
and that rites in themselves are worthless without 
sincerity. A recent writer has said that the earlier 
types of ‘ commercialized ’ religion were displaced 
by * faiths like those of J esus and Mahomet which 
make God’s favor depend on the heart of the wor- 
shipper rather than on his sacrifice.^ ^ But this 
was precisely the teaching of classical Confucianism 
several centuries B.C. In one of the books of the 
Becord of Bites we are told that the ^ superior man ’ 
is not only extremely reverential in all ceremonial 
matters but is also absolutely sincere.® 

‘ Sacriffce [which in this passage is praoticaWy synonymous 
with religion] is not a thing coming to a man fiom without ; it 
issues from within him, and lias its birth m his heart. When 
the heart is deeply moved, expression is given to it by cere- 
monies ; and hence, only men of ability and virtue can give 
complete exhibition to the idea of sacrifice. The sacrifices of 
such men have their own blessing not indeed what the world 
calls blessing. Blessing here means perfection ; — is the name 
given to the complete and natural discharge of all duties. 
When nothing is left incomplete or improperly discharged 
this is what wc call perfection, implying the doing everything 
that should be done in one’s internal self, and externally the 
performance of everything according to the proper method.’ h> 


Tu the Tso Ghnan we are told that, when ‘ intellig- 
ence and sincerity ’ are present, almost any offer- 
ings, however, common and easily obtained, may 
be * presented to the spirits and set before kings 
and dukea.’^^ An English writer has commented 
on this in the following words : 


3 BWB xxviii 264. 3 J&. p. 224. 

s H. A. Giles* Confiieimiism and its Mvals (BL. 2nd ser.), 
London, 1915, p. 80 f. 

4;S'CTiii,2{1809]SO5. 

5 JT. Legge, Ths Chinese Classios, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii. 
pt. i, p. 47. 

e vol, V. pt. ii. p. 846. 

7 SBBiii, 131 1, mt, 185, 187. 

8 E. A. Boss, in IJBxhx. [19201292. 

8 SBB xxviin 404 . 38 jfy, XKviii. 236 . 

u Legge, vol. v. pt. i. p. 13. 


‘The idea that intelligence and sincerity are prerequisites to 
sacrifice indicates an advanced stage of religious culture on the 
part of the writer ’ 1 

The testimony of the other classical books is to the 
s«ame effect. 


‘God has no paitialities,’ the Shu Ching tells us, ‘onlj'^ to 
those who are reverent does He show favour. The people are 
not constant in then affections, except to those (rulers) who 
have charity of heart The spirits do not necessarily enjoy 
sacrifices , what they enjoy is the sincerity ’2 

(c) Stnvphcity and dignity , — Next to reverence 
and sincerity in prayers and sacrifices nothing is 
more earnestly insisted upon than simplicity and 
dignified restraint— something very near to the 
Greek (ri>3(^>po(njur). Ostentation and a lavish dis- 
play of costly temple furniture is strongly dis- 
couraged ; plain water is better than wine, c 6 arse 
cloth IS to be preferred to gorgeous embroidciies, 
expensive mats of fine rushes and bamboo are no 
better than mats of coarse reeds and straw. The 
soup which formed paib of the sacrificial offerings 
should he unseasoned, to denote simjilicity ; the 
grand symbols of jade should be left plain instead 
of being carved. The king, when about to take 
part in sacrificial lites, should not ride in a carved 
and lacquered state-carriage but in a plain one. 
‘ In all these things it is simply the idea of the 
simplicity that is the occasion of the pieference 
and honour.’® Sacrificial offerings should be 
chosen not from rare and expensive products, but 
from what is seasonable and abundant."* Self- 
restraint — a moral quality which manifests itself 
outwardly in simplicity — is one of the principal 
Confucian virtues. ‘Without self-restraint there 
is necessarily a lack of dignity; and without 
dignity the rites of worship cannot be properly 
performed. It was not only the actual sacrificial 
rites that had to he conducted with quiet dignity 
and solemnity ; the temple-dances, too, ‘ displayed 
the gravity of the performers, but did not awaken 
the emotion of delight. ’ ® Similarly, * the ancestral 
temple produced the impression of majesty, but 
did not dispose one to rest in it. ’ ® This is because 
^ the idea which leads to intercourse with spiritual 
Beings is not interchangeable with that which 
finds its realisation m rest and pleasure.’ ^ 

3 . Godward and manward aspects of Confucian 
worship. — There is another feature of Chinese 
religion which is perhaps more characteristically 
Chinese than any of those yet mentioned— a moral 
attitude which may be briefly summed up in the 
formula *Look after the human and the divine 
will look after itself.’ This ‘manwardnes£ 3 ,’ if it 
may be so termed, does not necessaiily imply a 
neglect of or contempt for the ‘ Godward ’ side of 
religion. It is based on a reasoned conviction 
that whatever is good for man will satisfy God ; 
that God does not desire and will not accept any 
offerings or sacrifices that will hamper or impover- 
ish His worshippers in their necessary mundane 
activities or human relationships ; and that in 
the last resort divine and human interests are 
identical. To quote the words of Mencius — 

* He who brings all his intellect to hear on the subject, will 
come to understand his own nature ; he who understands his 
own nature will understand God. To preserve one’s intellect, 
and to nourish one’s nature—that is how to serve God. To 
waste no thoughts upon length of life, but to cultivate rectitude 
— that IS to do the will of God.’ 8 


Bouhtiess this view, or something like it, is one 
to which all evolving religions tend to approxim- 
ate; what is remarkable is the very early date 
at which it was reached by the Chinese and the 
consistency with which it has been maintained. 


1 H. E. Wright, in JMAS^ China Branehf xlviii. [11)17] 
1721. See also SBExxfiU 448, xxviii. 211; and art, Purifioa- 
TiOH (Ohinese), vol, x. p. 472®. 

2 Giles, p. 16 f., mdSBia iff, 99. See also SBB Hi. 176, and 
oL V. 1 


hesre:®. vol. v. jit. I p. 146. 
^SBB xxviL 4S5f. 

8 J&. p. 435, 

8 Tr. by Giles, p. 86. 


4 Ik p. 
8 Ik 
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lb may have hampered Chinese leligion in its 
attempts to soai heavenward, but it has un- 
doubtedly had the excellent result of enhancing 
the honour and prestige of moral values. Nor are 
these moial values conliiied to earth. Chinese 
religious speculation extends them to the spiritual 
woild as well, and this is why we have no capricious 
or irresponsible despot in the Chinese jiantheon, 
no acts or utterances ascribed to divine beings 
which are incomjiatible with the highest moral 
ideals known to Chinese humanity. In this we 
have a sufficient explanation of another lemark- 
ahle fact that has often cxtoited the admiration 
of European students ; the high moral tone of the 
whole -»hody of the classical and sacred liteiature 
of China and the absence of all expressions 
suggestive of licentious thought. 

A modern writer on Eastern religions lemarks 
that in his opinion Gonfiicius laid ‘unnecessary 
emi}>liasis upon social and political duties, and 
may not have been sufficiently interested in the 
honour to be paid to Shang-Ti or God. He 
practically ignored the Godward side of men’s 
duties.’^ More just are H, A. Giles’s observations 
on Confucius’s general attitude : 

‘In regard to the relative importance of serving" God and 
serving man Confucius has often been blamed for setting man 
before God; but ib should be remembered that his interpreta- 
tion of true service to God was embodied in right and pioper 
performance of duty to one’s neighbour. The idea of personal 
service to God Himself, as undeistood by the Jewish patiiarchs, 
IS entirely foreign to the Chinese conception of a Siipieme 

Being.’ 2 

In one of the hooks of the Historical Classic we 
are told of the eight branches of administration 
which ought to engage the attention of good rulers. 
The first is agriculture — the most important of all, 
because it provides tiie people with the means of 
subsistence ; the second, commerce, which regulates 
the distribution of commodities ; the third, religious 
ceremonies. With the fourth, fifth, and sixth we 
need not concern ourselves; the eiglith and last 
is preparation for war.® It is characteristic of 
Ciima that the rites of religious worship should 
occupy only the third place; for religion, the 
Chinese would say, has small practical importance 
for men who have nothing to eat ; and spiritual 
beings, if they deserve human homage at all, are 
not likely to demand sacrificial ofierings from men 
who cannot find the wherewithal to feed themselves. 
The doctrine which is implicit in this ancient 
passage from the Shit Ching reappears in an explicit 
form in tlie teachings of Mencius : ‘ The most 
impoitant element in the State is the people; 
next come the altars of the gods ; least in import- 
ance IS the king ’ ; and is repeated in the utterances 
of the first emperor of the Ming dynasty : 

‘God puts the sovereign in charge of his people, and the 
sovereign who \^3shes to serve God properly must first show 
that he loves the people. To show love for the people— that is 
the way to servo God ... He who would be a true soveieign 
should regard Heaven as his father, Earth as his mother, and 
the people as his children, and must carry out his duties to 
each with the utmost devotion. He does not perfoim the 
sacsrifice to Heaven and Earth In order to bring prosperity upon 
himself, he does it to promote the welfare of the whole realm.* 

4 . The motives of worship, — What, then, is the 
principal motive of religious worship, according to 
Cliincse theory? Confucius and the majority of 
thinking Chinese since his day would have assumed 
that the object of religious ntes is a double one— 
to do honour to spiritual beings and to benefit 
living men. The benefits anticipated by the living 
are moral and spiritual as \veli as mateiial. It 

1 W. E. Griffis, The RQligion$ of J(tpai4> Hew York, 1901, 
p. 104- For observaiiions on this sfcatemeno seo the present 
writer’s Lion and Dragon in Northern Chinas London, 1910, 
p. 322. 

2 Giles, p. 73 f. ® vol. ni. pt. ii* p. S27. 

4 For Ohinese text see Legge, vol. in (rev. ed.), p. 483. 

5 This passage ocmirs in the official history of the Ming 
dynasty, under the date of the 20feh year of Hung Wn (1387). 


cannot he disputed that a great deal of the ceie- 
monial connected wdth the cult of ancestors has 
direct reference to puiely woildly consideiations. 
It is assumed that the ancestors, if ajiproached 
with the piopei rites and ollenngs, will maintain 
the family in a state of prosperity and save ib 
from disaster or extinction, jfevertheless this is 
not the leason why Confucian orthodoxy sanctions 
the cult of ancestors. The truly filial son, we are 
told, should offer his sacrifices ‘without seeking 
for anything to he gamed by ,^tliein. ’ ^ Fuither, 
it should be remembered that there is, and long 
has been, a very large numbei of people in China 
who have been more or less sceptical on the 
question of the continued existence of human 
individuals after death, and who have nevertheless 
been among the most zealous supporters of the 
ancestral cult. Those who study the cult not 
meiely m hooks (whether Chinese or foreign) hut 
as it is actually practised by the people will soon 
realize that the practical if not the theoretical 
basis of the cult is social and moral lather than 
religious. As the present writer has said else- 
where, Confucianism has insisted on ‘ the import- 
ance of keeping up the cult of ancestors not so 
much for the sake of the dead as because it 
fostered among living men feelings of love, resjpect, 
reverence, and duty towards family and state. 
The souls of the dead might or might not be 
conscious of what was done for them, but it was 
in the interests of social harmony and political 
stability that the traditional religious and com- 
memorative ceremonies should be jealously pre- 
served and handed down to posterity, and that 
during the performance of such ceremonies the 
presence of the ancestial spirits should at least 
be tacitly assumed.’^ Filial piety is, of course, 
the principal virtue which the ancestral cult is 
expected to strengthen and confirm ; and it should 
be remembered that filial piety in China has a 
much wider and deeper signification than it has 
elsewhere. We are told that it is the root of all 
virtue, and the stem which produces all moral 
teaching ; that ib is an all-embracing lule of 
conduct, by the practice of which the people are 
brought to live in peace and harmony, and ill-will 
between superiors and inferiors is extinguibhed ; 
that it commences with the service of parents, 
proceeds to the service of the king, and is completed 
by the consolidation of the character.® 

A well-known Christian missionary in China, 
J. Edkins, drew attention to what he conceived to 
be a serious defect in the Chinese attitude towards 
religion when he said : 

‘An ethical test is the only one they know. When the 
evidence of a new 1 elision is presented to them, they at once 
refer it to a moral standard, and gu e thesr approval with the 
utmost readiness if it passes the test. They do not ask vvhetlier 
it IS divme, but whether it is good.’ 

It is not strictly accurate to say that an ethical 
test is the only one they know, but it is certainly 
the test which they show the greatest readiness 
to apply. Probably the most religiously-minded 
Chinese would cheerfully admit the truth of 
Edkins’s observation that when confronted with 
a new religion they ‘do not ask whether it is 
divine but whether it is good/ not because they 
are contemptuous or oblivious of the divine, but 
because they feel or believe that the direct and 
exclusive search for the divine may lead them 
into swamps and wildernesses, whereas the search 
for the good is in itself a great good, even if 
only partially successful ; and that, although few 
glimpses of the divine may be vouchsafed during 
the arduous ascent of the mountain of good, it will 
be found, when the summit is reached, if not 

i^Mxxviii2SY 

8 Lion and Dragon in Northern CMna^ p. 347. 

3 See SBJS hi. 465 1 ; and cf. xxviii. 222. 

4 Religion of Qhindi rev, ed., Loudon, 1893, p. 74 1 ^ 
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sooner, that the good and the divine are twin peaks 
joined Ijy a level pathway over which men and 
gods may come and go at will, greeting one another 
as they pass with the friendly iccogiiition of 
spiritual kinship. 

HI. Taoism ,^ — Lt is unnecessary to deal at 
length with Taoist notions of wuiship, liecause, 
regarded as a religion, Taoism is almost wholly 
imitative. Primitive Taoism was not a leligion, 
and, though the inji^stexions T/to was regarded as 
inelfable, wonderf^t, omnipotent, immanent in all 
the universe, infinitely great and inlinibesimally 
small, it cannot be said to have been an object of 
worship. After the introduction of Biiddhisni, 
Taoism found it necessary to go thiougli a process 
of reinteipretation and reconstruction in order to 
maintain its position in an environment that was 
becoming increasingly Confucian on its ethical, 
increasingly Buddhist on its religious, side ,• it 
therefore adapted to its own uses some of the 
religious formulations and rituals of its Indian 
rival, borrowed moial teachings from both Con- 
fuciauisin and Buddhism, and turned itself into an 
institutional religion by adopting monastiei&m 
and establishing temples for the worship of the 
numerous and ever- multiplying deities who began 
to throng ibs pantheon. It apotheosized its legend- 
ary fouiidei, Lao-tse, and made him one of a 
divine triad which would certainly never have 
come into existence had a model not existed in the 
San Pao, the ‘Tliiee Precious Ones,’ of Buddhism. 
As time went on, it also drew into its own system 
some of tlie divine beings of the pre-Conmcian 
state religion of China ; and so the Shang-Ti, or 
Supreme God, became (in comparatively recent 
times; the Yii Huang Shang-Ti, the ‘ Jade imperial 
God/ who is one of the most prominent objects of 
worship in the debased Taoism of to-day. In 
spite of all its bare- faced bonowinga, its crudely- 
artificial methods of turning dead men and women 
and shadowy abstractions into gods and goddesses, 
and its haphazard deification of animals, real and 
mythical, theie is no doubt that even in these 
degenerate days tlie deities of Taoism are capable 
of inspiring religious devotion and that some of 
them at least are objects of real worship. 

IV. Budbbism .^ — It IS often said that Buddhism 
is atheistic and therefore offers the believer no 
object of worship. However true this may be of 
Buddhism as a metaphysical system, and of the 
Hinayana {q.v,), in its primitive form, it is certainly 
not true of the Mahayana (g.'y.), winch claims the 
allegiance of practically all Chinese Buddhists. 
For all but a small minority of Buddhist scholars 
and mystics the Buddhas and hodJiisattvas cannot 
he fitly described as other than objects of worship. 
The cult of these beings has reached its greatest 
development in one subdivision of the Mahayana, 
which is known to Chinese as the * Pure Land’ and 
to Western students as the Amidist school. For 
adherents of this school the figure of Amitabha 
has practically taken the place of Sakyamuni, the 
historical Buddha ; and the worship of which he is 
the object can hardly be described as anything less 
than Xarpela. For ordinary believers he is the 
sublime deity who rules over Bukhavati, the 
Western Paradise, and who, with the assistance of 
the great hodhisattms Avalokitesvara (Kuan -yin) 
and Mahastliama (Tarshih-ehih), brings to salva- 
tion ail those who invoke his name with sincerity. 
That Amitabha evokes feelings of deep and sincere 
devotion is often doubted or thought impossible by 
those who cannot understand how the contempla- 
tion of a non-existing being (for Amitabha is 
entirely a product of the religions imagination) 
can give rise to a really devotional attitude. Yet 
^ Of. art;. Taoism. 
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a close observation of the religious beliefs and 
practices of Amidists will ceitainly dispel any 
doubts. Perhaps no more conclusive iesfciinony 
on this subject could be obtained than that of 
L. Wieger, whose evidence is all the more important 
and valuable from the fact that, as a loyal Catholic 
missionary, he may be regaided as incapable of 
unduly emphasizing the spiritual fervour that a 
pagan cult is capable of inspiring. 

‘The Araidist temples m China and Japan are the only ones 
111 which the people in-ay— piay tiuly and ftoin the bottom of 
their heaits, wheie they lepent and imploie, with attitudes so 
natural and so touching that no suspicion of make-believe is 
admissible. As long as I live I shall never forget the feelings 
that I experienced when I saw a young Anmlisfc mother making 
her devotions befoie the lighted and empty thione.^ She 
began by closing her eyes and concentrating her thoughts, her 
lips xnnrumrmg the words of repentance and petition Then 
she brought two little children before the throne The second 
could scarcely walk, but both did exactly as their mother had 
done, conectly and most gravely. Finally she took from her 
breast a third child, newlv-born, and iDre’^sing his head very 
delicately between hei thumb and forefinger, made him bow 
towaids the throne.’ ^ 

In recent years suine lathei crude attempts have 
been made by a small school of English writers to 
piove that the beliefs and rites of Amidism, or 
some of their most striking features, were borrowed 
Irom or inspired by Christianity. Wieger, whose 
learning, conscientiousness, and comparative free- 
dom from bias make him almost unique among 
Western missionaries who have studied Chinese 
religion, unreservedly rejects the theory. He 
believes, on the contrary, that all the characteristic 
features of the Mahay ana — including the ‘ altriiisnie 
exuberant’ and the ‘fihvre salvihque’ associated 
with the activities of the hodhisattms — a logical 
development of primitive Buddhist theory.® He 
sees nothing mysterious in the gradual expansion 
of the so-called egoism of the Hinayana into the 
altruism of the Mahayana j indeed he regards it 
as necessary and inevitable. He traces Mahayanist 
origins to the centuries immediately succeeding 
the death of Gautama Buddha. The Mahayana 
‘serait done antdrieur de pluaieurs sihcles an 
Christianisme. ’ ^ These views appear to the present 
writer to be entirely just. The worship of Buddha, 
or of Amitabha, or of Kuan- is, at it.s best, as 
true and sincere as the worship of God, of Christ, 
or of the Virgin in Christendom j and its roots are 
planted very deep in Buddhist soil. 

LiTEHATDiiE.— This has been indicatedl m the footnotes. 

K. F. JOHKSTON. 

WORSHIP (Christian). — Religious worship 
being the expression ol that sense of ‘worth,’ or 
title to honour, which man feels due to the Hivine 
nature, its idea and forms will vary with the 
notion of God and man and of their mutual rela- 
tions. Christian worship, moreover, as distinct 
from the other histoiic types, has a definite 
character due to the teaching and example of the 
Church’s Founder Himself. Tins remains regula- 
tive for the whole history of Christian worship, 
deciding between true and false developments, and 
forming the standard by which reform or progress 
is to be judged. 

The gospel of Christ itself emerged out of the 
religion of Israel, and accordingly its genius or 
distinctive nature defined itself largely in relation 
to Judaism, both as faith and as worship. In both 
Jesus claimed to ‘ fulfil ’ the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets, whose emphasis was on the heart or in- 
ward attitude, as determinative of real devotion to 
God and His will; ‘obedience’ of life was the 
truest ^ sacrifice,’ and moral relations, rather than 

1 That is, the caiit!|>led dais usually occupied by an image, but 
which is sometimes purposely left empty, to inoicato that the 
real Buddha is not to be found in stone or clay but in tho heart 
of man and of the universe (of. E, F. Johnston, MuMhl&t Ohina. 
London, 1918, pp. Hi, 303). 

s Jffist. d&a ctoyanGm nlwimm et d'es opinions pMlosox}Mq%ti>s 
m Chine, Paris, lOPf, p. 667 f. 
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ritual or iuinial acts of woishi]>, weio tlie xjrniiary 
foini and meany of communion with G-od. Lore to 
God as Fathei, and to all men as hietUien in virtue 
of then 1 elation to Him —this const itutes essential 
woislnp ; to it all forms of .specilic woi.dnp are sub- 
ordinate, and have value only as exjuessive of this 
and all it implies, according to Clinst’s idea of 
God’s charactei. Wheie known moial lelations 
are at fault, worship is inacceptable ; the * gift ’ ot 
homage is to be left unoiibred until it can be otloied 
with a good conscience (Mt 5-^^ ). 

Spiutuahty, then, in tins sense, is the touch- 
stone of Christian woihliip ; and those forms of 
woishi^) are most entitled to the term ^Christian’ 
which confoim mo'^t to the sinipbcity and natural- 
ness which marked Jesus’ own devotional piactice, 
or are most analogous to these. This does not lix; 
befoiehand how far other modes of expressing the 
same ideas and emotions, under other conditions of 
culiure and paiticulaily of ait, may or may not be 
allowable, lint it does fix where the emphasis 
whicli determines the spirit of woiship must lie, if 
woisliip is to be true to ‘the mind ol Chi is t.’ 

Worship has two senses, a wider and a stricter. 
The wider, ^ expxessing a man’s devoutiiess in all 
Ins living, is ecpiivaleiit to piety; the nairower, 
denoting specific forms of devotion, personal or 
social, is nearly synonymous with cultus. It is 
with ilie latter that tins article has chiefly to do. 
Yet, since the relation between the two senses of 
worship, the inward or inclusive and the external 
and iiarticulai', is so intimate in Christianity, it is 
needful constantly to bear m mind the context of 
‘ holy ^ or devout life in which worship is set, in so 
far as it is Christian at all. This we shall find to 
he very manifest in primitive Cluistianity, when 
‘holjf’ was the epithet of the Church, and when 
participation in its woiship, as pure and loving — 
with the Kiss of Peace as its seal — was conditioned 
by serious moral Church discipline. 

1. The NT idea of worship,— (a) Beligion, ac- 
cording to Jesus, consists in filial trust and love 
towaids God, and loyalty to His will for His 
Kingdom ^ on earth as it is in heaven/ Thus the 
Chiistian norm of worship is the Lord’s Prayer. 
In keeping with this, the effect of Jesus’ whole 
teaching, alike by its emphasis and by its silence, 
is to change the relative importance attaching 
to heart ichgion and to outward expression in 
worship. He ne\er treated ritual or cultus as 
deteiminaiive of man’s real i elation to God, as did 
current Judaism — a fact revolutionary in the 
history of ancient religion. Nor did lie, while 
creating a new religious bond between His disciples 
and eonstiiiiting them a new [srael within Israel 
spiritually, make them a new community for pur* 
poses of worship or prescribe new forms of worship 
pioper.^ ^Pray without ceasing: in everything 
give thanks’ (I Tk ; of. Kph 6^®}, rightly be- 
came a watch%vord of the Christian life. Worship 
til us becomes relatively independent of any given 
forms of expression, so far as these are not bound 
up with normal human life, the fulfilment of all 
relations ^as unto God and not (merely) unto men/ ] 

This comes out cleartv la Paul’s afctifeurle to special seasons in 
Bo IL ‘One man esteenieth one day above another ; another 
esteeineth every day alike’ (v.s). *He that regardeth tho 
day, regurdefch it unto the Lord' and wrsa. 
Here wo have a principle of albembraeing range, since it 
turns on the very nature of ‘faith,* as Paul is using the term, 
vix. personal conviction before GoJ. ‘ Whatever is not of faith 
is Sin' to him who does or abstams. ‘ For the kingdom of God 


1 Ht the language of which is probUbly secondary, is no 
real exception, while our evidence is divided in the case of even 
the Lord's Supper (see art. Euouaeist (to end of Kiddie Ages], 
L). But in any case the words ‘This do in remembrance of 
me' wmikl mean only the investing of a Jewish form of 
worship, the ‘breaking of biead* with ble'^sing of God or 
thanksgiving, with speciftc Ohrisdan associations, in fulfilment 
of the dbmcsiio Paschal meal. 


IS not eating or drinking (as religious observance), but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spult For he that herein 
sorv eth (Jhiist is well-plcasmg to God ’ There can, then, be no 
absolute i ules or laws ot woiship in Ohi istianity. This piinciple 
of lelahvity IS implied too m the great maxim which sums up 
the distinctive advance of Chiistian woishij) — because of the 
Christian idea of God — upon that of all pievious religion, in- 
cluding Judaism ‘The hour , . now is, when the true 
worshippeib shall worship tho Father m spuit and truth [full 
leality] for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. 
God IS Spnit. and they that woiship him must worship in 
spirit and tmth' (Jn 42 Jt). as J, B Lighttoot puts ib,l 
‘The Kingdom of Ohust . . . has no S!j,ored days or seasons, no 
special sanctuaries, because ever^ tiineiand every place alike 
aro hob ^ Above all it has no sacerdotal system. It interposes 
no saorificial tribe or class between God and man, by whose in- 
teivention alone God is reconciled and man foi given. Each 
individual menihcr holds peisonal communion with the Divine 
Head ’ The conception is indeed, as he adds, ‘ strictly an ideal,’ 
which cannot be applied ngoiously in the practical life either 
of individuals or ot the Chiistian society, the Chuich But it 
remains the regulative pi inciple behind all Christian institutions 
of woibhip, as ot organization geneially, giving them only a 
conventional value, as expediencies tested by much experience, 
yet as such to be treated reverently, especially foi the sake of 
others, t e in love as well as faith. 

[b) Fonm of worship in tho NT. — Here the main 
fact is that Jesus’ own example and teaching are 
associated with the synagogal type of woi.^ihip 
rather than with the Temple, the seat of the 
sacrificial and priestly system of worship. For to 
Him the Temple was primarily ^ a house of prayer/ 
and that private (Lk 18^^) rather than public prayer. 
Indeed the latter hardly seems to be alluded to by 
Jesus at all (not even in Mt 18^®). His teaching 
on worship is mainly on genuine prayer, a.s ojiposed 
to formal prayers, ‘ vain repetitions ’ (Mt ; cf, 
Lk 18^“-^'^) ; and even ‘ the Lord’s Prayer’ is given 
as an example of prayer of the right sort rather 
than as a lorm for regular lepetition. Such a 
valuation of foi ms of worship, in proportion as 
they express simply and diiectly the spirit of 
worship, is not only continuous with that of the 
prophets, as of parts of the Psalter and the Jewish 
Apocrypha; it appears also in some Rabbinic 
utterances, such as that of R. Mena];iem of Galilee 
(about the Christian era) : 

‘ One day all sacrifices will cease, only the Thankoffering will 
not cease ; all prajeis will cease, only the Thanksgiving prayers 
will not cease.’ Compare the spirit of Ecclus 35i-^. 

This Rabbinic saying seems relative to the 
Messianic era of perfected worship, when sacrifices 
for sin should no longer be needful; and that is 
just the position in which the first followers of 
Jesus felt themselves to be, as spiritually united 
to Messiah. Thus their relation to God was now 
conditioned solely by the representative self-obla- 
tion of Jesus, ibis was at first conceived on the 
lines of ‘the Suffering Servant’ of Is 53, but was 
later woikod out, as in the Epistle to Hebrews, in 
terms of the Mosaic sacrificial system, regarded as 
‘ the shadow ’ of the perfected spiritual reality of 
purely personal relations, those of the devoted will 
(He Thus the Christ, as God’s sinless Son, 

is the abiding objective basis of His people’s holi- 
ness (2^®^* 10^^). ’ All Christians, then, are in fact 
made priests to God, as united in spirit with the 
‘ Great Priest,’ and as such have access for com- 
munion with God of the most intimately spiritual 
kind (10^9-22). 

This conception conditions the whole of primi- 
tive Christian worship. Its normal character is 
thanksgiving, at once praise and prayer, which, 
as Menafiem said, remains after other kinds 
of ‘prayers’ have ceased. Christians ‘offer up’ 
through Jesus ‘ sacrifice of praise to God continu- 
ally, that is, the fruit of lips which make confession 
to His Name’ (He ef. 1 P2^ Rev m). 
As for outward sacrifices, only the thankoffering 
remains, vha. deeds of beneficence and fellowship, 
‘for with such sacrifices God is well pleased’^ (He 

1 TM Christian Ministry, London, 1901, ad init, ' 

s Probably oeboing tbe most striking OT ftnticipation of tfiis 
conctjition of worship, foimAlu 5 * He that keegetb 

9 , ' , » 
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13^°). Here tke woid ‘ continually * shows lha.t the 
abiding attitude of a worshipful spirit is what is 
chiefly in view, as in Paul's ‘ praying always/ and 
this on the pait of Christians seveially. And in 
fact the bulk of NT references to worship have 
this peisonal rather than corporate reference. 

Such, e.q.y is the nature of another passage which affords 
striking illustration of the new conception of spirituality of life 
as itself worship. ‘ Fine religion and undefilea before our God 
and Fatbei is this, to \issit the fathoilesb and widows in their 
affliction and to keep huu&elf unspotted fioni the woild ’ (Ja 
where the word rendoi^icf^ religion ’ (^p-gcr/ceta) means ‘ devotion ’ 
expressed in devout acts. 

Once we enter upon the history of Christian 
w'orship through the centuries, we shall have to 
confine ourselves in the mam to the corporate or 
common worship of the Church, with only occa- 
sional glimpses at the forms of private devotion, 
though this all along exists in the background.^ 
But here we may note that in the NT itself the 
relation between peisonal and coiporate worship 
is peculiarly intimate, the former overflowing into 
the latter and constituting much of its contents, 
under the lead of individual members of the Spirit- 
lilled Body of Christ’s ‘saints/ This meets us 
particularly in Paul’s Gentile churches, e.i/., in his 
advice to the Church at Corinth (1 Co 11-14). 

‘ What is it, then, brethren ? When ye come 
together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 
pretation. Let all things be done unto edifying ’ 
(14^**, also 15-17, where piaying, singing, blessing 
of God or ‘euchazdst,’ all ‘ by the Spirit’ on the 
part of individuals in Church worship, are specified ; 
ef. Col 316, 518 .SI). 

Evidently the forms of worship in the Apostolic 
Age were not fixed or uniform. The new Christian 
spirit brought a fresh element of spontaneity (2 Co 
into the forms of common worship, which other- 
wdse followed in the main synagogal usage. To 
this the earliest converts, both Jews and proselytes, 
were accustomed ; and it would naturally be ad- 
hered to, save for any feature distinctive of the 
new Messianic form of their faith, such as ‘the 
breaking of bread’ with thanksgiving to God for 
the Messianic redemption in Christ and in His 
Name. This note of adoring gratitude to God for 
His goodness in creation and redemption, which 
explains the term ‘eucharist’ as used for the 
central act of Christian worship, remains through 
all changes its abiding characteristic. 

The blending' here of old and new would be similar to the use 
of the Sabbath alongside the Lord’s Day, as both special days of 
worship, though m different modes. But, as time went on and 
conditions changed, the need was felt (e.gr., in * Barnabas’ and 
Ignatius) to distinguish sharply between the two, as relative to 
different ‘ economies * in God’s relation to man ; and for the 
most part the Sabbath ceased, especially in the West, to have 
positive religious significance for Ghnstians. 

2. Worship, particularly eucharistic, iu the 
ancient Church. — (a) Worship in the suhApostohc 
Chnrch. — The forms of Sunday worship were still 
determined mainly by those of the Synagogue, as 
modified by the ‘ prophetic ’ spirit in the primitive 
Church. Synagogal worship included recitation 
of psalms, set prayers. Scripture lessons, address, 
benediction. Our first glimpse of Christian wor- 
ship, as rej^orted by Pliny c. a.d. 112, shows us, at 
the Christian assembly before dawn on a stated 
day (Sunday), ‘ a hymn (carmen) to Christ as to a 
God ’ (of. 1 Ti Eph 5^^, 2 Ti 2^^^* for snatches of 
such hymns), sung responsively, and a pledging of 
each and a.ll xn solemn form (sacramento) against 
theft, adultery, and other prevalent social wrongs. 
With the former we may compare the Odes of 
Solomon^ and with the latter 2 Ti 2^^ for moral 
tha law (ipeo facto) mulUpIieth offerings , . . and he that givefeh 
alms saodfliceth a thankoffering. To depart from wickedness 
is a fchin^ pleasing to the Lord ; and to depart from unright- 
eousness is a propitiation.’ 

X See Christian sections of artt. PiiAtKB, Fastiko, FBeTrVAns 
Fasts. 


fealty as felt to be part of Christian religious 
allegiance, and as not only made explicit in baptis- 
mal vows — witness Did. vii. 1 and tiie rennntiatio 
diaholi found later — but perhaps also reaffirmed 
week by Aveek in some solemn form during divine 
service. No doubt there were other Jess distinctive 
elements in the morning worship besides the two 
Pliny^names, e g. piayer, Scripture lessons, address, 
and benediction, as in the synagogal Avoisiup 
familiar to the Romans. 

The essential atmosphere of Christian Avorship, 
as we see most clearly fi’om the Ignatiaii Letters, 
Avas loving unity. 

* For if the prayer of one and another hath so great strength, 
how much more that of the bishop and of the whok«church 
Whosoever therefore cometh not to fellowship ’ [lit ‘ together,’ 
as in Ac 2X ^ ‘^7] stands apart from ‘ the altar ’ or ‘ the sanctuary ’ 
(evcrtacrr^ptov), the holy place where the assemblage of God’s 
people [which Methodius also later styles ‘ a bloodless altar ’J 
offers up the saciifice of prayer, and particularly that of the 
euclianst 1 

Eor a similar reason, viz. as specially devoted to 
the sacrifice of prayer, Avidows are called by 
Polycarp ‘God’s altar.’ ^ The very boldness of 
these metaphorical uses of ‘ altar ’ lor persons, in 
relation to their ‘ sacrifice ’ of prayer, shows how 
intense was the early Christians^ sense of the 
sacredness of prayer as the supreme form of 
worship, and how spiritual and personal Avas their 
idea of the Christian sacrifice. Of this genus the 
eucharistic prayer of the Avhole Church corporately 
Avas the supreme species ; and to this we must now 
turn. 

It was perhaps the association of ‘ saciifices ’ of 
‘ beneficence,’ for the service of God in His people 
(according to He 13^®), Avith the offering in prayer 
of part of such oblations (or ‘gifts ’) for the special 
purpose of Holy Communion in ‘ the breaking of 
bread,’ that led in time to the elements so used 
being also called the Christian ‘sacrifice.’^ But, 
before this occurred, the bread and the wine over 
which thanksgiving prayer (eucharistia, like the 
Jewish Kiddilsh, or ‘ hallowing ’) was uttered them- 
selves came to be styled ‘ thanksgiving ’ (eucharist). 
In Ignatius ‘ eucharist’ as a lule still denotes the 
communion service, the whole act of eucharistic 
worship associated with the memoiial bread. This 
act seems also in Did. xiv."* to he called the Christ- 
ians’ ' pure sacrifice ’ of praise to God’s Name (after 
Mai l^x. 14) . a^jid its iirofoiindly spiritual nature is 
shoAvn by the warning that the Church’s ' sacrifice ’ 
Avill not be ‘ pure ’ if unbrotherly feeling be present 
even between tAVO of the Avorshippers. Beyond 
this, for the time, the use of ‘ sacrihee ’ in this con- 
nexion does not go. 

So far, then, Christian Avorship is the fulfilment, 
general or special, of Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, Aveli-pleasing 
fco God — ^your spiritual [lit. rational, as distinct 
from material] service.’ It is the kind of worship 
which Justin sets over against the pagan type, 
as worship of ‘ the Creator of this Universe,’ One 
Hn no need of hlood-oiierings and libations and 
incense,’ who is worthily to be honoured only 
by praise, ‘in word of prayer and thanksgiving 
over all our food.’® Such worship, generally, 
does not difier in idea from that of the corporate 
Eucharist of the Church : ® each is a form of the 
‘unbloody sacrifice’ which befits the God Christ- 
ians worship, VIZ. ‘the service of the mind’ [r^nf 
'Koyi}Cf]v \arpeiav ; so Athenagoras, xiii. fn* ; ef. 
Bo 12 ^ 5 so too Irensaus a little later). 

Accordingly the prayer of ‘ eucharist ’ or thanks- 
giving was the hmrt of primitive Christian worship 

1 £tpA4 5 , Magii. V, iTraU. 7, 4, Smyrn. 6 f. 

s Phil. iv. 

3 Iffinatius, ad $myrn, 6 ; DidacliCi ix. 6 ; Justm Martyr, 
ApoL a. 66 ; Iren, iv- 18 ; Orig, c. Oels. viii. 67. 

4 Of. de Jkatonifm, 4. 

5 Apol. i. 33 ; see Apost, Const, vii* i9* 
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(as of that of Judaism, Avhich it modifies),^ and 
this as co-ex tensive with life, in that ‘it is very 
meet, right and our bounden duty, that we should 
at all times and in all places give thanks’ unto 
God (ancient opening of the Eucharistic Prayer, 
adopted in the Anglican Prayer Book). But such 
worship attained special expression in all corporate 
meetings for Christian fellowship, of which Hhe 
Eucharist’ of the whole local Church was the 
climax. To these principles striking witness is 
afforded by that ‘ missing link,’ the Agape {q.v,). 

Tins \\as, even after its sepaiation from the eucharist propei 
(c. A n. 100 m some, thoug-h not all, churches), a corporate 
meeting of the cliuich, of a moio family and informal nature 
than thi^ htuigical euchaiisfc (now the climax of a Sundaj 
moining service) Such the lo\ e-feast still appears not only 
in the W. Africa of Tertiillian s day hut in that of Oj^irian's,- 
at? aibo in the Ancient Church Order commonly known as 
Hippolj tean, though m this part it may rather reflect Syxian 
usage c. 300 There ‘at the Supper of the congregation/ at 
the ‘ bringing in of lamps,’ the bishop ‘ gives the Salutation ’ 
usual befoie euchariatic prayer, ending, ‘Let us thanks-give to 
the Lord.' The people reply, ‘Right and just,’ as before the 
Anaphoia piopei , but it is added, ‘And he shall not 3 say. 
Lift up > our hearts ’ (the sunwm. cordct formula), because that 
shall be said at the Oblation alone. Otherwise the prayer of 
‘eucharist’ which follow's la obviously regarded as a solemn 
one, and the fragments from the bread thus consecrated by 
praver ai e taken from the hand of the bishop as eulogia (i.e, 
blessed bread), though ‘not eivehanst^ as the|body of our 
Lord ’ 

As regards the Eucharist, what has just been 
said prepares us for changes due^ to its separation 
from the associations of a social meal, and its 
inclusion in a morning service of the synagogue 
type, as its central element. Thus it took on a 
more liturgical and ere long (under the influence 
of current sacramental ideas other than Jewish) 
a mysteriously realistic character, alien to the 
original Jewish notion of a meal of religious 
fellowship with blessing or eucharist of God. 
The former of these developments, the liturgical, 
was fostered bjr the ancient notion of worship 
outside prophetic Judaism, that some material 
oflering was essential to woiship. Hence the 
self-oblation of the loyal heart came in time to 
ap2>ear to most Gentile Christians to fall short of 
perfect worship ; and this led to a new meaning 
being attached to the euoharistic prayer over the 
bread and wine used for the purposes of Com- 
munion (originally as a meal of Christian fellow- 
ship), viz. as offering the elements to God, in 
woiship of homage, as a gift to tho Gimer of all 
(a sanction in Scripture being seen in Mai ^^). 
To this there was insensibly added, by a natural 
reaction of old associations as to such worship — 
particularly in connexion with the mysteries (the 
superficial likeness of which to the Christian 
Eucharist Justin feels and apologizes for) — the 
nation that God met the earthly gift with a divine 
gift in return, by filling it with a new and mys- 
terious quality. The way in which this came 
about was probably in the first instance purely 
religious, arising out of the very intensity of the 
sonl’s experience of a special quickening in the 
act of corporate worship, while contemplating 
and partaking of the symbols of Christ’s dying 
love. This is strongly suggested by the experi- 
mental atmosphere and language of the devotional 
utterances, including eueharistic prayers, in the 
earliest Apocryphal Acts, the basis of which, if 
serai-gaostic in typo, yet probably lefiects the 
general Christian devotional feeling at Holy 
Communion both before and after the middle of 
the 2iid century. 

1 See for full details F. E. Warren, The Liturgy met Ritual 
offheAyite-Mimne OhureJi^f I^ondon, 1012^ch. iv. 

2 In Ep, 62 (63) he says that at it ‘ we cannot convoke the 
people (the whole Church) to our banquet, so as to celebrate the 
truth of the sacrament [is. "ftith ‘the mingled cup* for which 
he qrgiilnf 3 in the presence of ufZthe brotherhood *(ch. 16), 

S This caution suggests that an older usage to the contrary 
was in view. If so, the parallel to full eueharistic worship 
becomes yet more complete. 


In the Acts of Thoma(iw& have what seems a saniple of the 
more enthusiastic and piopheLic type of euchanstic invocation. 

‘ And the Apostle, standing by it (“ the bread of blessing”), 
said Jesus, who hast deemed us woithy to have communion 
of the Eucharist of Thy holy body and blood, lo, we make bold 
with the eucharist and invocation of Thy holy name Come 
now and commune with us And he began to say, Come 
perfect Compassion , come, Communion of the male (=Ohust) , 
come, that [feminine, like ‘communion,* the substanti\'e jire- 
ceding] knowest the mysteries of the Chosen one , come, that 
hast communion m all the contests of the noble Athlete [against 
the powers of Evil] , . . . come, Hidden Mother ,* come, that 
is manifest m hei activities and affoMs joy and rest to those 
united to her, come and ha\e coraiViunion with us m this 
Eucharist which we perform in [on the basis of] Thy name and 
in the love wherein we are assembled m [on the basis of] Thv 
calling ’ 1 

Heie wliat is specially uotewoithy is the ex- 
perimental nature of the grace of (Christ’s euchar- 
istic presence thus invoked. Added to this, how- 
ever, we find, first in Justin and then in IrenfBus, 
the belief that the woids of institution, cited in 
the Church’s euchaiistic prayei, were a formula 
of Divine power, producing in the elements them- 
selves the presence of the body and blood of Christ, 
the Incarnate Logos; and theiewifch was laid the 
foundation of what came to be the speciiicaily 
‘Catholic’ doctrine of the Euchaiist, and of the 
corresponding devotional attitude towards the 
I elements themselves. In Justin and IrenjBus it 
appears only as the belief that the worshippers’ 
bodies are prepared for resun ection by participa- 
tion in Christ’s resurrection body and blood. 
That such presence of Christ’s ‘ body and blood ’ 
was of benefit to the soul there is no suggestion. 
Such a realistic conception (present already in 
some sense® in Ignatius’s^ mystical view of the 
Eucharist as ‘ medicine of immortality ’ fostered 
first the habit of taking portions home for private 
use (already in Tertullian), and then devotional 
anxiety as to what became of all parts of the 
consecrated elements. Adoration of Christ as 
present in the elements, and the notion that He 
m them was being ofleied as the Christian sacrifice 
■ — and that with propitiatory intent and effect — 
represent forms of devout thought and feeling of 
which we have no trace until after Cyprian’s day, 
or indeed until the 4th century. 

(b) Justin Martyr'' s witness, — ^At this point we 
must quote from the famous passages of Justin’s 
Apology^ -which afford our one connected picture 
of Christian corporate Sunday worship in the 2nd 
century. 

On Sundaj's ‘there is a gathering together’ of the local 
church, ‘and the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of 
the Prophets are read, as long as time allows. Then the 
president gives by way of discourse admonition and exhorta- 
tion to copy these noble lessons Next we all rise together and 
send up prayers,’ * making common prayers for ourselves . . . 
and for all others everywhere, earnestly, that we may be 
deemed worthy ... by om deeds also to be found good 
livers and keepers of the commandments, that so we may be 
saved mth the eternal salvation. Wlien we cease from the 
prayers, we salute each other with a kiss,’ ‘Next, bread is 
brought and wine and water, and the president, taking them, 
sends up (avarrifitrci) as best he can prayers in like manner and 
thanksgivings,’ ‘ sends up praise and glory to the Father of the 
Universe through the Name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and makes thanksgiving (eucharist) at length for om having 
been deemed worthy of these (blessings) at His hands ’ . , . ‘ and 
the people chimes in with the Amen. Then takes place the 
distribution to each, and the partaking from the elements for 
which thanks were given ; and to the absent portions are sent 
by the hand of the deacons,* 

One or two aspects of the eueharistic prayer of 
the Church, through the lips of its president, are 
made clearer by the more general language Jilready 
cited from ch. xiii. in describing the reasonable 
nature of Christian worship. But the main point 
is that in both connexions its essence lay in ‘ send- 
ing [irifnrsLv) by reasonable word,’ ‘ to the Creator 
of this Universe,’ ‘processions of homage (voiCirds) 
and hymns (as if on their way to the divine pres- 

r cL 50 ; ot dh. 27, for bofeh text and sense. 

2 See art. Eucharists. ^ Eph. 20 ; ct Smym, 7. 

4 66, 67. 
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once}, in acknowledgment of being and all the 
means of well-being/' as well as in ‘sending re- 
quests to be once more in incorruption, on tlie 
ground of faith in Him’ or, as expressed in the 
later passages, ‘ sending up {diva.Tifj.'ireiv) prayers 
and thanksgivings.’ 

If we have not here the very origin ^ of the 
term ‘mass’ {missa^missio — QY, dm^opd — dpa- 
To/j.TT'/f, which was not used in a special religious 
sense) and its original meaning, namely^ ‘the 
oblation ’ of worshi[) to God on high (cf. the Liturgy 
of St. Mark, just befoie olFering of incense and a 
prayer of oblation, crol r^v bb^ot.v Kai r^v evxoLpicrrLav 
dpairdfj^TrofjLep), at any rate this, and nothing else, was 
the primitive conception, of the Christian sacrifice. 
It is one continuous with the later Jewish notion 
of prayer, in the Dispersion in particular, and is 
quite distinct from any notion of the body and 
blood of Christ as ‘the saciifice of the altar’ — a 
notion which had not yet arisen, even where 
realistic theories existed of the relation of the 
Incarnate Logos to the elements, as the Christian 
bread of life or ‘food of immoitality.’ Another 
and closely connected aspect of the same contiast 
is the fact that eucharistio worship in Justin, as 
in Irenxus and during the 3rd cent, for the moat 
part, has no relation to sin in the worshippers. 
Christians as such are conseciated by union with 
Christ,’"* and as such are ‘ counted worthy ’ of the 
high function of offering as priests their prayers 


self-oblation, in thanksgiving and thankoilciingfc 
‘m memoiy of’ Chiist’s thanksgiving at the Last 
Supper anil self-oblation on the Cross, to that of 
the body and blood of Christ (thought of as 
present in the elements), as the Church’s own 
sacrifice, presented and pleaded anew as piopitia- 
tion for sms of dead and living Christians It 
was natural that to the euchaiistic saciificu so 
conceived should gravitate the prayeis of inter- 
cession (now for the sins of dead and living) which 
originally came before the eiicharistic oblation 
{dva<popd, missa), in order to give them more efiicacy 
with God. In the Galilean and Aloxaiidiian 
liturgies, indeed, we see that the saciifice with 
which these intercessions are associated still 
the Christian people’s own oblations, prior to 
what later was called ‘consecration’ with the 
sacred words of institution^ (without or with 
invocation of the Holy Spuit to change tlie 
elements into body and blooti of Christ). In the 
Roman Mass, however, as it is known to us, the 
process of change is complete. It has drojiped 
tiie Pax propel, the kiss of brotherly unity which 
seals the people’s fitness to offer their ‘sacrifice’ 
as ‘pure’ (according to early Cluistian ideas) and 
acceptable to God ; and has only a formal trace 
of it in the words, ‘ The Lord’s F’eace be ever with 
you,’ between the Mass proper and the Communion, 
it has also gone further than the other liturgies 
cited in effacing the idea of the service in Justin, 


Justin, 


Galilean Liturgy. 


Syrian. 


Egyptian. 


1, Common interces- 
sions. 


2 Kiss of peace or 
unity. 

The elements brought. 
(Olfeitory) 

3. Eucharistic prayeiCs) 


4. Communion. 


1, ‘Preces.* 

Offertory. 

Intercessions for 
dead and living. 

2. Pax, 


3, Eucharistic prayeis. 


4. Communion. 


1. Common interces- 
sions 


2 Pax, 


3. Intercession for 

dead and living 
in preface of the 
euoharist prayers 
before consecra- 
tion. 

4. Communion. 


1. Common, interces- 
sions. 

Offertory. 

2 Pax. 


8 Eucharistic prayers 
Intercebsioiis for 
dead and living. 


4. Communion. 


Poman. 


1. (‘Oiemus.’) 
Offertory, 


2. * Pax ’ (simply a for- 
mula of peace). 


3. Eucharistic prayers. 
Intercessions for 
dead and living. 


4. Communion. 


and giving-of-thanks, as acceptable sacrifices to 
God.^ Thus far, then, the Eucharist has no 
propitiatory aspect even for the living, let alone 
the dead, although on the anniversary of martyrs, 
from Polycarp (about the same date as Justin’s 
Apology) onwards, eueharisi was offered in their 
name also (as having par excellence ‘ offered their 
bodies as a living sacrifice’), ‘the communion of 
saints ’ being conceived to include also the Church 
triumphant. 

(c) Justin and later ^ CatholicJ worship,— Him 
full significance of Justin’s witne.ss to the simple 
spirituality of Christian worship in his day be- 
comes most apparent when we compare it, especi- 
ally as to order, with extant liturgies from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent, onwards.® To the 
variations and changes of order in these he gives 
us the true key, as showing that they reflect a 
change in religious ideas and emphasis at different 
stages. The above table of the chief known types 
will exhibit this. 

The changes of order here visible, a progressive 
series from Justin to the Roman Mass, receive 
their one adequate explanation in change in the 
idea of the eucharistio ‘ sacrifice/ from the people’s 

1 Oh. IB, 

2 Most autbovitjies favour another, connected with the ‘ dis- 
mission* of the worshippers (see nietsehel, Mturgilc, i, 3471). 

^ mal, 41. 4 Ih, lid /fre., Ill 

5 See artt, EuoHjs.aia'r and Piuykb. (Ohristiaa, Liturgical) for 
details. 


by suppressing intercessions (without specific re- 
ference to sins) for Christians and all men before 
the eucharistic worship, retaining only the empty 
injunction, ‘ Let us pray.’ 

[d) Irenmus on the Christian sacrifice . — We are 
now iirepared to appreciate to the full Trenoeus’s 
emphatic witness to the older idea of the Christian 
sacrifice, before passing on to refer to some inter- 
mediate stages in the change just indicated, as 
witnessed fi’om the 3rd cent, onwards. 

According to Irensoim, ‘Our Loid gave counsel to Ilis own 
clisoiples to offer firstfruits to God horn lijs cieatures, not as 
to one who stands in need, but so that they thombelves may be 
neither unfruitful nor unthankful.* And so * the Church offers 
to God, to Him who affords ns food, fustfinits of IIis own 
gifts,* as Halaehi prefigured.2 This oblation ‘is with God 
reckoned a pure sacrifice and one accepted of Him, . . , 
because he who offers is himself glorified m the offering, if 
his gift he accepted.* ‘ Accordingly saerffices do not sanct^y a 
many for God needs nob a saonlice, but the co7iscienGe ot him 
tvho offers smiotifies the sacrificey if it be already pure, and 
causes God to accept it as from a friend.* It is ‘because the 
Church offers with singleheartedness* (simpliGitm) that ‘her 
gift is rightly accounted with God a pure sacrifice,’ like the 
gift of the PhiZippians sent to Paul through Epaphroditns. 
‘For we ought to make oblation to God, and in all things to be 
found thankful to God the Creator, offering in a pure mind 
and faith wiblioui pretence, in firm hope and iervent love, 
firstfruits of those cfbabures which are Plis. And this oblation 
the Church alone offers in purity, offering to Him with thanlcg- 
givmgfrom his creatio n.* Th e purpos e of this is that we may 

i- every type agree in bearing %vifene8s to the 

consecration was a thanksgiving* 
(W. 0, Bishop, OQE ixvi. 38S). 

2 w, xvii. 4 1 
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thereby be fiuitful, and so God ‘may render to us the recom- 
pense of His benefits,’ on the principle of Mt As ‘the 

Word enjoined on the People (of the OT) the making of 
oblations, . . that it might learn to do service to God , so 
and for that reason He wills us also to offer a gift at the altar 
often, without intermission. Theie is, then, an altar m heaven, 
for thither our pia^ers and oblations aie duected, and a 
temple, as John in the Apocalj^pse says, And the temple of 
God was oiiened ' 

{e) Trentens and certam ‘ Catholic^ dcvelop'ments. 
— Hcio we have seveial ideas chaiacteristic of the 
Christian ‘bacrifice’ in woibhip towards the end 
of the 2nd century. Some are wholly primitive 
and rooted in the NT; c ff., * sacrifices do nob 
sanctify a man,’ hut the worshipper’s pure con- 
.scienc<^ f he saciitice; God’s acceptance of a sacri- 
ficial ^aft ‘as from a friend’ lionouis the giver 
the leal, ?.e. the spiiitual, gift is the thanksgiving 
of the he.aii, and is oftered at the heavenly altar, 
to which ‘prayers and oblations aie directed.’^ 
The last is implied in the call ‘Hearts on high* 
corda), which prefaces ancient eucharistic 
prayers genei ally. But in time the idea lost its 
puio spiiituahty, as the notion arose that the 
material gifts themselves weie received by God on 
His altar on high by the hands of His angels. 
This notion occurs already in the eucharistic 
prayer of the 4th cent. Noith Italian de Sacra- 
mentis, in several Eastern liturgies, and in the 
traditional lioinan Canon of the Mass. The 
earlier of these, however, preserve in the mam 
Irenneus’s notion of an oblation of bread and wine 
which Christians were privileged to oiler — with 
clear reference to Ho 12^ — as expressing their self- 
oblation, in sacramental commemoration of the 
self-oblation of their Lord. But the Roman Canon, 
by substituting for ‘ since it is figttra of the body 
and blood of our Lord ’ ‘ that li may become to us 
the body and blood of . . . our Lord,’ and by a 
good deal else in the context, brings in another 
train of thought altogether, that of Christ’s body 
being present on the Church’s ‘altar’ on earth 
and partaken of by the communicants. This is 
the full realistic form assumed by the secondary 
and non-primitive element in Irenasus’s principles 
set forth above, viz. that God gives in this way, 
in recompense for the Church’s thanksgiving, a 
certain unique benefit in return. This, in extant 
liturgies generally, is conceived as communicated 
first '^to the consecrated elements themselves and 
through them to the communicants. In^ some 
early Eastern liturgies the Word or Spirit is 
thought to become present in the elements, so 
making them, in a metaphorical sense, His sacra- 
mental ‘ body and blood’ ; but m Iremeus’s discus- 
sion of this aspect of the Eucharist, as in the 
Roman Canon and some later Eastern Anaphoras, 
the above realistic conception appears of Christ’s 
human body as present in the elements. And 
with this added notion a fresh phase ol worship 
begins to enter into the eucharistic service, viz. 
the adoration of the Incarnate Saviour in tlie 
elements of the oblation, conceived now as eifect- 
ing afrerii, in some sense (that of re presentare, 
‘i daily presenting’), the ofieringof His body, once 
for all offered on the Cross but perpetually pre- 
sented in heaven with atoning efficacy. 

[f] Cyprian transitionaL--^ Oyiitmn is here, as 
generally, transitional between tixe second century 
and the fourth. Bis eucharistic theory is in the 
main Tertullian’s, as regards the sacramental 
rather than the proper body of Ciirist’ being 
present in the elements after consecration. But 

1 So Justin, DM. 28- Tiie Mea lies al3»the root of the gift- 

theory of sacrifice in much Greek religion, the gift being to 
an lamhliohus's mind, as to ‘a symbol of friendshm 

befc%veen the mortal and the deity *' ; see art* SaorifioiS (Greek). 

2 ihe fullest and HtiU the truest discussion of ‘the Ohristian 

sacridce ’ in the ancient Ohurch is in Bunsen’s llippolytm and 
hU Am 4 vols., Bondon, 1852, ifi 263 ff., iy. where also 

much bearihg on worship at large is well said. i 


as regards the prior offering of the elements in 
euchaiistic ^oorshvpj Cypiiaii lUbists that ‘the 
priest’ ‘performs his office in Christ’s place’ {i.e, 
with liis authoiity for the sacramental efficacy of 
his act) when he ‘ imitates that \vhich Christ did.’ ^ 
And, though he has in mind what Chiist did at 
the Last Suiiper,^ not on the Cioss, yet his broad 
language elsewheie gave a footing for another and 
less experimental sense being read into his words. 
So Jie says, ‘Tlie Loid’s pa^ssion is the sacrifice 
which we offer,’ saciameniafly or commemora- 
tively, as ‘ we make mention ’ of it in our ‘ sacri- 
fices ’ of bread and wine, and speaks of ‘ offering 
the blood of Chiist’ m ‘the saciifice of the Lord,’ 
as commemoratively observed by use of the sacred 
words of institution in the prayer of consecration.^ 
‘Thus in time “the blood ot Christ” and His 
body weie thouglit of as aotuaby present and 
otlered in the wine and bread, and that not only as 
the prototype of His people’s self-oblation, but as a 
piopitlatory sacrifice “ tor the sms of livina: and 
dead.’”« 


(g) ‘ Catholic ’ eucharistic worship and survivals 
I in -Erom Cyprian’s day the whole nature of 
eucharistic worship insensiBly underwent profound 
alteration in the Church’s thought and in the 
growingly elaborate ritual which expiessed it, 
until in the course of the 4th cent, it attained 
in most localities that form which is known as 
‘Catholic.’® Yet down to the 5th cent, there 
remained clear traces of the older order in certain 
phrases not really of a piece 'with the conceptions 
then prevalent. Thus, in addition to those already 
alluded to, in the Anaphora of Serapion m Egypt, 
0 . 350, hefoie the words of institution we read : 

* Full is heaven, full also is earth of thy excellent glory, Lord 
of Powers . fill also this sacrifice ($v<ria.v) with thy power and 
paiticipation : for to Thee have we offered this “living sacri- 
fice {QvarLav, Ro 121), this bloodless oblation (cf Eph 6^) : to 
thee we have offered this bread, the likeness (6/j.ota}/j.a) of the 
body of the Only-begotten.* Then conies the refeience to 
Christ’s example m the institution, followed by : ‘ Wherefore 
we also, making the likeness of His death, have offered the 
bread, and beseech Thee through this sacnjice^ he reconciled 
to all of us and be propitious, O God of Truth ’ Only after 
this do we get the invocation which is conceived to make the 
bread ‘body of the Word’ and the cup ‘blood of the Tmih,’ 
and so ‘ medicine of life * for body and soul to those partaking. 

Here there seems to be a blending of primitive 
and later elements, 

(A) Eetrospect of eucharistic worship to the end 
of the Jftk century. — In idea it at first coiresponded 
simply to its name, ‘ thanksgiving ’ to God tor His 
benefits in natuie and grace, as rooted in His 
adorable being or Name. As 1 Clem, xxxviii, 4 
puts it, ‘Seeing, then, that we have all these 
thing's from Him, we ought in all things to lender 
tliaiucs [Eucharist] to Him, to whom be the glory 
for ever and ever, Amen.’ Of such a life of 
ihanksgivmg the solemn corporate worship in full 
Church gatheiing is the climax, being the earthly 
imitation of the worship in heaven,'^ whore (as 
pictured in Dn 7^®) ‘the whole company of His 
angels standing near Him do sacred service (Xet- 
rovf>y[a) to Him,’ the adoration attributed to the 
Seraphim in Is 6®, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts ; the whole earth is full of His glory.’ 
As visible, concrete expression of this homage of 
thanksgiving, the Church’s ‘oiermgs’ or ‘gifts’ 
in kind from the Creator’s own gifts were pre- 
sented in sacred service or Uturgij, in the prayer 


I JUpist. 6B 14. 2/6 4. 

s For hia real meaning of. ch 11, where he dwells ou udm as 
by natural and scriptural symbolism, or sacramental value, 
able to ‘express (expnmere) the blood of Ohrisfe’ as water 
could not, and so to produce the sense of newness and joy 
suggested by the blood or passion of Christ, which the wine 
‘ shows forth * (pstendit fcfli. 43). 

4/6.9. 14. ir. 

s J. y. Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in Mistory^ 
London, 19X7, p, 171 f., where also are quoted the chief liturgical 
types inustratmg the developments here in question. 

6 See art. EuouABlsr* ' ^ 1 Ohnir xxxiv. 
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of npliffcing [am^opd], directed to God^s spiiitnai 
altar on high (cf. the imagery of the Apocalypse), 
■where Christ the High-priest presents the Church 
‘sacrifice’ of praise — if pure from defilement by 
sin, such as enmity between any of its members.^ 
This prayei was led up to by ‘common prayers’ 
of intercession, as Justin says, ‘ for ourselves . . - 
and foi all other men everywhere,’ in urgent peti- 
tion {e^iTovws) ‘that we may be counted worthy, 
after having learned- the Truth, by our deeds also 
to be found, finally^ good in conduct and keepers 
of the commandments, that we may be saved with 
the eternal salvation.’ After these intercessions 
the kiss of peace sealed the spirit of unity which 
was specially asked for, and was the condition of 
the ‘puiity’ and acceptableness of the coming 
euciiaristic prayer, the Church’s ‘sacrifice’ of 
praise to God's Name^ or revealed nature. Of 
such intercessions as offered in Borne c. A.D. 95 we 
probably have the substance, and largely the very 
words, in the Epistle of Clement {lix.-lxi.) ; and we 
find them strikingly continuous with those of the 
OT and of contemporary Jewish public worship 
(of. ‘The Eighteen’ Petitions) — a feature also 
common in the earliest extant Christian hymns. 
The changes which passed over Cliiistian worship, 
especially the euciiaristic part, show a steady 
decrease in this Biblical or Hebraic spirit (as dis- 
tinct from Biblical quotations adapted to new 
uses), and a corresponding infusion of a non-Bibli- 
eal or Hellenistic elemen't of thought in the inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist as worship and means 
of grace, together with a transposition of tradi- 
tional elements in the service generally, in keeping 
with the new ideas {c.g., the place of the interces- 
sions). This is the most momentous fact in the 
development of ancient Catholic worship out of 
primitive Christian fox ms, and has its parallels 
in other aspects of Catholic Christianity,^ The 
change is associated, too, with a growing sense of 
sin in ‘the saints’ or ‘ the holy Cimich,’ especially 
from the 4th cent,, when Chiistian wholehearted- 
ness on the average rapidly declined, owing largely 
to the new relations of State and Church tempting 
worldly people to join the latter. The euchaxistic 
‘sacrifice’ is more and more conceived in a pro- 
pitiatory sense, which had its roots in the newer 
view of the elements, as literally made by conse- 
cration ‘ the body and blood ’ of Christ’s passion, 
though as existing now in resurrection glory. 
Along with such changes of thought went those 
of form. The euciiaristic prayer became moie 
stereotyped, not only as the habitual usage of a 
given bishop but also as the fixed tradition from 
bishop to bishop ; and what had once been a single 
prayer was broken up into specialized moments or 
phases, marking stages in the sacred drama of 
the Liturgy. This gave the service a ‘ hieratic ’ 
or formally sacred^ effect, alien to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship, but quite congenial 
to the non- Christian (mlts around it. To these 
innovations was now added yet another character- 
istic of later Catholic worship generally, viz, the 
notion that the intercession of saints is a factor in 
the divine pardon provided in the Head Himself. 

(i) JPermis to whom worship is addressed , — The 
practice of direct invocation of saints as distinct 
from the earlier veneration, especially on a martyr’s 
‘birthday,’ itself appears in Catholic piety about 
the latter half of the 4th cent. ; ^ but there is no 
invocation of this sort in euciiaristic prayers, 
where Saints are ‘commemorated/ ‘that by their 
1 1 0km, xxxvi. 1 j pidaehe, xiv, 2 Of, Mc(, xiv, 8. 

3 See Christianity in Eistory^ l)k. ii., passim, and E, Hatch, 
IMueme of Ormh Idem and Usages upon Ike Christian 

Church, London, 1800. 

4 There was a corresponding' change in the form and appoint- 
ments of me place of worship. 

3 See art. Satots Am MaJityiis (Ohrisfcian). 


prayers and mediations God may leceire our peti- 
tion.’^ The Church’s piayers are addressed only 
to God the Fathei, in keeping with the strict 
theory of Christian piayer, as expounded by 
Oiigen.2 According to this, the Father was the 
ultimate, the Son orWoid the pi oximate, object 
of prayer, as of adoration and thanksgiving. 
Thus the Divine Word is ‘to be petitioned as 
High-pnest to offer up our prayei, that has first 
reached Him, unto His God and our God,’ In 
pi actice, however, at least in individual devotions, 
Christ was directly addressed, all along, m prayer 
of invocation and petition in particular. * In 
solemn doxologies, on the other hand, a gradual 
change is visible, both in euciiaristic and in other 
connexions. There Chiist, as God’s histone Son 
(originally ‘ Child ’ or ‘Servant,’ wah, as in Acts), 
appears oiiginally as the medium through whom 
gloiy is oflered to the Father ; and only" from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent (as it seems) becomes 
gradually associated, as the Logos-son, with the 
Father as also the object of such worship. Simi- 
larly the Holy Spirit, which earlier had been 
thought of as the^ element ‘ in ’ which woi\ship was 
rendered to God,^ came to be associated with the 
Father and the Son as co-equal object of praise. 
In many MSS the modihcation of tlie older form 
by later feeling gave rise to an awkward blend, 
like that in the ‘ Hippolyfcean ’ Church Order as 
current c. 350-400, viz. ‘through Thy Child Jesus 
Christ, through {or with) whom to Thee (be) glory, 
dominion, honour — Father and Son, with Holy 
Spirit’ {or ‘with Holy Spirit,’ only). BasiH says 
that ‘ with ’ is most fitting in relation to the Son 
in doxology, ‘ through’ in thanksgiving ; but this, 
while true enough, does not apply to the history 
of the matter. 

3. Special forms of Catholic cultus.— («) The 
cult of ‘ saints J — It is needless here® to go into 
this subject fuither than to notice that both in its 
ritual forms, like so much other fresh ritual (in 
which the Gnostics often led the way) from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards,® and in its origins 
this cnltus owed ranch to the funeral and com- 
memorative customs of pagan society, in which 
Christians lived and from which many of them 
passed into the Church. ‘ Prayers and appeals to 
the dead’ were familiar ideas in the one sphere 
before they appeared in the other— -in the case of 
‘ saints,’ fiom Basil’s day ( j* 379) onwards, ‘ Hence 
it seems probable that the prevalent atmosphere 
of paganism exercised some vague influence upon 
Christian feeling, especially in the case of the 
ruder populace. The strongly marked desire to 
be buried near the martyrs is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to a similar hope of protection. It was a 
matter not so much of logic as of a deep and primi- 
tive instinct — the same which in pagan times had 
led to the development of iiero-worship.’ These 
frank words of a modern Roman Catholic^ deserve 
attention as pointing to a principle of wide possi- 
bilities of application in the history of ‘ Christian ’ 
worship, especially in view of his later statement 
that ‘ tlie ceremonial of Christianity and that of 
paganism inolnde many identical elements— 
the use of^ ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, eso mtos,, etc.’® Few can 
doubt that they represent a kind of development 
which the NT writers, particularly St. Paul— not 
to name Paul’s Master — would have found foreign, 
to say the least, to the genius of ‘ the Gospel/ as 


1 uyni 01 Jenisalerr, Myst Oat, v. 9. 

^0, Gels., V. 4, viii, 20 ; seeO, Bigsij The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandt la, Oxford, 1886, p. 185 ff. 

/ Kg,, Sempion’s Prayer Boole, lA, 10, 2, 7; cf. ‘in the lioly 
Ohnreh ' m the * Hippoly tean * Oh urch Order. 

4 On the Spirit, 16. 

5 gee art. Saints and MAmiis (Ohriatian). 

6 Of. Hatch, op, eiL ^ BRM Xl 64^^ 8 fb, 68^'. 
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‘wor.sliip in spirit.’ And, when one reads the 
wolds of Bt. Melania, in 438, at a shrine of the 
martyrs, ^ 0 ye, who have always fiee speech Avith 
Clod that loves mankind, be my amhassadois (Trpecr- 
^e^aare) witli Him that He may receive my sonl 
in peace’ — along with the comment, ‘ It is just this 
7rappr](rla,' or flee speech, ‘ attributed to the martyrs, 
tliat IS pub forward again and again in patiistic 
writers as the motive for having recouise to their 
help’ — one cannot hut fool the distance, not so much 
of time but of sjiirit, between such worship and 
that of the NTd For Uieie the same ‘ free speech,’ 
as of child with parent, is claimed as the gloiy of 
all sons of God in Jesus Chiist, and particulaily 
light <jf entry in this spirit into the Holy Place in 
heaven, as of piiests in union with the ‘Great 
Priest oyer the family of God’ (He 10^^). As by 
a lightning-tlash, such a comparison reveals the 
enormous change of attitude which has come 
about, by insensible stages, in the worship) of 
Christians. 

The cult of the relics of saints, as aids to devo- 
tion, especially in connexion with the celebration 
of the anniversary of martyrdom or spiritual birth- 
day {juttalkia), goes back in its simplest form to 
a relatively early date, as witness the contempoiary 
Acts of Poly carp {c. 155). But its developments, 
both m the Catacombs, where maityis’ remains 
abounded, and elsewliere, later assumed extra- 
vagant and superstitious foims, especially in the 
4th cent, and onwards, calling forth the 'scorn of 
Julian and many other cultured pagans. ^ 

(b) Artistic aids to devotion , — The place of art 
in the expression of Cliristian thought and feeling, 
and the function of images {eiJwm) or representa- 
tions of sacred peisons to the eye, usually in paint 
or mosaic work, are dealt with in special articles.'^ 
There was at first great sliyness of such things, 
on account both of the Je\vish and other feeling 
against ail that could he construed as idolatry and 
of the tainted nature of so much pagan art. Hence 
the earliest use of art in the Catacombs) \\as 
symbolic in cliaiacter ; and it was only in the 4th 
cent., when so many changes, especially in tlie 
way of coming to terms with pagan culture, first 
came about, that such restraint was largely thrown 
asitle. One of the earliest forms in which art was 
used to assist devotion was in the foim of Church 
hnildiegs, which oven from the end of tlie 3rd cent, 
begin to be more specially designed to suit the 
developing ritual of the worship carried on with- 
in them.^ The veneration of ‘images’ of sacred 
persons, as manifestations of the divine in ereaturely 
iorm, was pirohahly stimulated in part by the pre- 
occupation of Christian thought in the 4th and 
5Ui centuries with the idea of the Incarnation.^ 

(c) The Christian YcarA — As the central service 
of Church worship, the oflbring of the eucharistic 
sacrifice came to represent dramatically, or in a 
series of sacred acts and words, the Chiistian 
redemption wrought by the Incarnate Bon of God, 
so the Gospel story of the Incarnate Saviour was 
set forth ever more fully in the yearly festivals 
and holy seasons commemorative of the same. 
Naturally the week first felt the touch of Christ. 
The Lord’s Bay, the Christian’s day of resurrection 
joy, took the place of the Babbath, the Jewish 
flay of grateful gladness. To this were soon 
added ^ Wednesday and Friday, as fast days, in 
remembrance of bhe sin that occasioned the Saving 
Cross. But what the Lord’s Day was to the week, 


1 Bph 812, Ho 85 #6 1019- 35, 1 Jn 328 321 5x4. 
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that the amiiveisary of the central act of icdemp- 
tion was to the year. Thus Easter, with its 
associated Fiiday, became the first season in the 
Chiistian devotional year ; how early we cannot 
say. Then folloAved Peniecosb, and gradually the 
other gieat ‘moments’ of the Redeemer’s life, 
until each year became a time-sacranient of the 
divine drama of human salvation. The fact that 
the birthday of the Savioui,came relatively late 
into the calendar points to ilie practical lather 
than theoretic naluie of the ChtAch’s apprehension 
of its own salvation, in which the Cross, the final 
act of Redemption, is more central for Christian 
expeiience than Jiis hirth.i Into the calendar of 
the Christian salvation, in berms of Chiisb’s history 
and its sequel in the gift of His Spirit, the Chinch’s 
birthday, were fitted the ‘birthdays’ of maityrs 
into the heavenly realm of life eleinal. Such, 
then, was the Chiistian Year in idea and as an 
aid to worship. The festivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus appeared only late m the 
calendar. 

(d) Devotional ^ hours/ %n private and corporate 
WQTshi}), — h’rom the Church Year we turn, to the 
day as a unit of devotion.^ ‘Hours’ of worship, 
other than the Sunday worshixi centring in the 
eucharist, came to he or two chief types : (a) those 
for special classes within the Church, particularly 
ascetics (‘virgins’ of both sexes), later known as 
monks and nuns ; {b) Church services pro 2 >er. 
The former type grew out of an earlier kind, 
namely individual devotions continuous with the 
three hours of prayer in latei Jiidaasni (Ps 55^*^, 
Bn which from apostolic precedents in Acts 
(3^ 103 j j)^p viii.) came to be called ‘the 
apostolic hours. Clement of Alexandria refers 
to Christians who set apart certain hours, viz. the 
third, sixth, and ninth.^ Already in Cyprian’s 
day ® piety had found mystical reasons for the use 
of the apostolic liouis, connecting them generally 
with the Trinity, and severally with two stages of 
Christ’s Passion and the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (the third hour). Bo far, however, such 
day-time hoiiis were puiely jinvate devotions. 
Tlie eaiUest Church seivice other than the Sunday 
one was the ‘vigil,’ a night service suggested by 
the NT calls for vigilance. But it was never of 
daily occurrence, only on the eve of a holy day — 
first Easter, then the Lord’s Day, the weekly 
fasts {stat tones) of Wednesday and Friday, and 
the yearly festivals of local martyrs. 

The night hours x>roper were, like the day hours, 
the outcome of private devotions, to judge from 
Cypiian,® who writes : 

* Besides the hours observed from ancient tunes [the ‘ apostolic ' 
day hours], both seasons and mystical reasons for prayer have 
now grown upon us. At morn, to celebrate the Lord's 
Eesurrection ... At sunset, when day ceases, prayer must 
needs be oftered,’ alike for the return of tne light and 

for the advent of Ohnst, the true sun and tiue clay, with the 
grace of eternal light. ‘Let us, liowevei, who are ever in 
Christ, ^ e, in the light, not cease from prayer even in the 
hours of night,’ any more than Anna in the temple. 

Here we find m hour of early moniiiig prayer 
on rising, before the first of the ‘ apostolic hours,’ 
ere putting hand to woik, and also a vesper hour. 
These live hours mostly reappear in the East in 
the ‘ Hippoly lean ’ Church Order~-the last part 
of which rejects some circle of inety in Syria 
about A.X). 300— each with its mystical reference, 
though a difierent one from Oypiian’s ; but there 
is no vesper hour in the old Eastern Order, possibly 


1 For Obristmas Bay, and the piobicms connected with it, 
art. s.t’., and J. Wordsworth, OTie Minintry 0 / Brace, p. 

392 and for the calendar as a whole, chs. vn., vili. 

2 Cf. Wordsworth, oh, vL 

3 Terb* de Qmt, Bam. 24, ie Je^un. 10. 

4 Str&m. viL 7. 4. 

7 ?g. Athan. da Virg^ xli,xvi.» and Apost Const, viii, 33, have 
still later modifications. # 
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because it was already set ajiart for more social 
worship. On the other liandj tlieie aie not in 
Cyprian any night hours, only prayer in the night 
sea>sons {noriihm). Tlius our earliest witness for 
niglithours proper is Syrian, viz. this ‘ Hippolytean ' 
Chinch Order. 

There, aftei passings reference to prayer before lying’ down, 
solemn piayer (with itand-wa&hing) at midniirhb is enjoined, 
‘ inasmuch as the fatheis have handed down that at that hour 
all creation pauses for a aioment to praise God, and all the 
angelic host does Him service (XetTovpyi'a)— along with the 
souls of the iighteous, 4iymning God (almighty) at that hour.’ 
Player, too, at this hour fulfils the Lord’s words, ‘At raid* 
night a cry arose Therefore watch, for ye know nob at 
what hour he (the Brldegioom) cometh.’ * Oock-crowing ’ is 
the last of its senes of houis, the second of the night houis, 
w’hen the believer rises to pray in memory of Ohiist’a resurrec- 
tion and ‘in hope of eternal Light in the resui rection of the 
dead ’ About a century later, namely in de 20, the mid- 
night horn* seems to last on till ‘towards dawn’ when come 
Ps 022, the jSmedicite opera omnia, and Gloria in evoaelsis 

Here we see how the regular hours of those 
under vows, ‘virgins’ or ‘religious' (in later 
Latin pailanee), giew out of the more informal 
devotions of earnest Christians living in society 
or ‘ the world,’ by increasing severit;f ot require- 
ment, which demanded first & midnight hour (a 
daily, rather than occasional, vigil) and then an 
hour when the eock heralded the approach of anew 
day. Such ascetic vigilance of worship was as a 
rule possible, physically as well as otherwise, only 
to those who wore at leisure (from daily^ labours) 
to cultivate a professional and more individualistic 
life of piety. There is, however, no sign of distinct 
night hours (even for ascetics) before A.B. 300. 
Even in Egypt, where asceticism appeared earliest, 
as late as the end of the 4th cent, there were only 
two corporate daily seasons of worship, evening 
and morning. At ' Antioch we hear that e. 350 
Bishop Leontius ‘ brought the congregations 
collected by the ascetics Flavian and Diodoius 
in the cemetery chapels, into the city churches,' 
and so iniioduced anliphonal singing, by two 
opposite elioiis, into wider use. Heie we seem 
to have a clear case of the transition from the 
daily corporate worship of ascetics, as a special 
class, to that of the Church under its clergy, of 
which Etheria, the female pilgrim to Eastern 
centres of devotion 6*. 385, alFords us evidence at a 
rather later stage. Lesciibing the public services 
In Jerusalem, she mentions matin hymns at dawn 
( - hour of rising, in the foregoing), the sixth {sext), 
and ninth {none) hours, vespers (‘lighting-up’ 
hour) ; to which the third {iercc) was added in 
Lent. There was also an early vigil from cock- 
crow to dawn kept by ‘all monks and virgins,’ 
and by some lay-folk also. Of course the devo- 
tions at the central holy place of Christendom were 
more gen ei ally attended than elsewhere and more 
elaborate in form, including already four daily 
services at least. But the account gives us clear 
insight into the way in which worship became 
more specialized and developed. And by a good 
deal of evidence from the last quarter of the 
century we can ‘ fix the period A.D. 360-375 as that 
ol the introduction of dally public evening and 
morning prayers into the Eastern Church, followed 
a few years later by that of Milan.’ ^ 

As regards forms of devotion, dating from the 
4th cent, neither the morning hymn {Gloria in 
exc^Uis) nor the evening one,® for instance, seems 
then to belong to public service. The former 
appears in varied contexts after the Biblical 
Canticles or * Odes ' in the Codex AUx.) ; and in 
the Eastern Church it is part of the DaUy Office 
(Lauds), while in the Western it is in the Mass— 
whither most prized forms tended to gravitate. 
Once, however, both perhaps werejpart of the 
worship of an ascetic community. The evening 
i J. Wordswarfcb, 2Vtfl 3HnUtYy ofiSfrac&t P. 3^7. 
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hymn, like another vesper hymn, ‘ Hail, gladden- 
ing light’ (0WS iXapoi/), refeired to by St. Basil ^ 
as already ancient, may originally have been 
a thanksgiving ‘ at the lighting of the lamps ’ 
either in the home or at an Agape,® passing later 
into use among ascetics, like the table-piayers of 
tlie Didache into de Virg. xii f. In tins last the 
Gloria is part of the virgin’s praise ‘towards 
dawn.’® Closely connected m feeling and ideas 
with the Glorify and perhaps with its fellow vesper 
hymn {Te decet laus)y is the best known Latin 
hymn, the Te Deumy now traced to Nicetas of 
Remesiana, who as living on the road between the 
East and West would naturally feel the inllueiice 
of Gieek models. Nicetas in his woiks ‘ On Vigils ’ 
and ‘ On the good of Psalmody ’ illustrates further 
the similarity of ideals of private and corporate 
devotional hours in East and West c. A.D, 400;^ 
and he was one of the pioneers of the newer feeling 
which allowed hymns other than those in Scripture, 
the Psalter above all, to form part of corporate 
Ciitislian woiship, though the prejudice against 
this died hard.® The authority of St. Ambrose, 
who himself wrote hymns for public worship, had 
no doubt great influence. The musical difiiculty 
to their more geneial use was a real one. It was 
in monastic circles, then, that hymns proper took 
real root, and from their daily offices passed in the 
later Middle Ages into the Breviary of the ordinary 
clergy. The early Celtic monks in particular were 
active in the use and production of hymns; and 
from the 12th cent, onwards we can trace the 
periods of fresh revival in monastic religion by 
this spontaneou.s form of devotional expression — 
e.g,, in ‘Jesus, the very thought of Thee,’ Dies Irm 
(by the Franciscan, Thomas of Celano), and the 
eucharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas,® The 
Church of Rome did not adopt daily services so 
early as the N. Italian and Galilean Churches, 
under the influence of Eastern monastic practice, 
carried thither by a number of pilgrims and others 
from those regions, such as Huaiy in the middle 
of the 4th cent, and Cassian of South Gaul towards 
its end. Rome was always conservative in usages, 
as appears most clearly in its manner of reciting 
the Psalms, which were the staple of worship other 
than prayer. The Eastern form was antiplional 
singing between two choirs, a method which took 
definite shape at Antioch about 350, and spiead 
westwards rapidly — through Cappadocia, Con- 
stantinople, Milan, In Rome, as also m Africa, 
the old ‘plain .song ’—with its simpler style of 
music — continued longer to prevail, probably seem- 
ing to the Roman mind, as to Augustine, to be 
‘better adapted to the sober gravity of Divine 
worship.’’^ Yet the practical advantages of the 
new system, especially as ‘ winning weaker brethren 
to devotion by the delight which it ministered to 
the ear,’ were manifest ; and ere Augustine's death 
in 430 the change in Rome had begun to act, 
though it took eflect only giadually.® Similarly 
as regards daily church services ‘the recitation 
of the Cockcrow and Matins office does not appear 
to have been binding on the clergy, as distinct 
from monks and nuns, till the sixth century 
(perhaps under Pope Hormisdas, 514-523) ; and 
Yespers was made an obligation still later.’® In 
Gaul and Spain matins and vespers had taken 
general root rather earlier ; while a civil law of 
Justinian also decreed that all clergy attached to 

1 Be Bpvf. 73. 

2 Ol. Tert. Apol, and the Ancient Ohuroh Order as extant 
in Ethiopic, 47. 

8 Oh. XX, 

4 Of. A. E. Burn, Tlieeta of Memesia 7 ia, Oambridge, 1900. 

s Of. the Council of Laodioea, c. 860, of Braga, in 661. 

6 See art. Hymns (Ohriatian). 
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a churcli should sing Vespers, Matins, and Lauds 
themselves, and not leave the duty to oLhoi^. 
Almost contemporary Avith it was the issue of the 
famous llule oir Bl Benedict {c. A D 528), which 
pi escribed the use of Hlie complete circle of eight 
“hems*’ for monks winch is the foundation of 
the Bieviaiy.’ These hours weie much the same 
as the six of Syrian ascetics in the 4th cent., 
completed at its close in Jeiome’s Bethlehem 
monastery by a supplemental matins, between 
lauds at dawn and the thud hour (to which 
prime in the West came to coi respond), togethei 
with compline {completovium) hefoie ictiimg to 
lest. ^ The last was added by Benedict himXelt, 
who dropped the midnight houi, so as to give his 
monks a longer pciiod of unbioken sleep, and 
placed matins about 2 a m,^ 

4. Mediaeval worship. — In the main media3val 
woiship, alike as piety and as cultiis, shows simply 
the w 01 king out and adaptation of the traditional 
cultns to new conditions, created by the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and its civilization. Tins 
meant the flooding of the Church with ciude fresh 
types of humanity, each with its religious bias 
and customs, largely superstitious, aud so fostered 
those elements in the Church of the Empire which 
were farthest from primitive piety and cultus, as 
fundamentally Hebraic. Hence it is the clement 
which Catholic worship owed to other sources than 
the Biblical — as already described or alluded to — 
that increasingly distinguishes its mediaeval phase, 
both in the East and in the West. 

In the East the hieratic and mystic tendencies, 
the latter parallel to and influenced by the rise 
and spread of JSfeo-Platonism, as a religion as well 
as a philosophy, are most marked. Particulaily 
was this so in what we may call ‘ Byzantine ’ piety, 
as distinct from various national typos of Oiiental 
Christianity, comparatively unatVected by^ Greek 
influence. But in all the eucharistic service was 
essentially a divine drama or ‘mysieiy,’ appealing 
to the emotions througli the senses, with the idea 
of the mystic sacrifice at its heart. The notion of 
the parallelism between the woiship of heaven and 
of earth, of the celestial hierarchy and the terres- 
trial, was worked out elaborately and with sur- 
prising literalism. It finds its tyxiical exjjression 
in the pseudo-Dionysius, thiough whom it also 
exercised a deep influence on the more practical 
and ethical geniu.s of Western, particularly Latin, 
worship. In both, too, worship), so far as expressed 
in cultus, becomes more vicarious and sacerdotal, 
less congregational, in cbaiacter. The connexion 
between priest and people, especially in the East 
— ^where the cultus went on in the sanctuary or 
altar-area, largely out of the people’s siglit — 
becomes a more formal one ; woiship is less cor- 
porate, less an active participation of all, with 
mind and voice, in common acts of spiritual and 
moral communion with the Christ of tlie Gospels, 
and through Him with the God unto whom and 
with whom all life is to be lived in harmony of 
will. 

A special note of medijevai worship, inherited 
from this later patristic age, was the sense of sins 
calling for the constant 'propitiation’ of God. 
This was to be achieved partly through special 
good works (such as alms ot all sorts, and various 
mortifying exercises of penance), often prescribed 
by the priest tlirough whom absolution was looked 
for, ana partly by private eucharistic oblations or 
'votive masses’ onered in thendonor’s name in 
special services. Parallel with this -went a develop- 
ment of purely olerical masses, without lay parti- 
ciiiantB, which in the 7th cent, produced that con- 
tradiction in terms, according to primitive ideas 

^ For the Benediatlne Eule, as for types of mouasdo piety 
see o-vt. MosiAHi’n’isM, 


of euchaiitatic woiship, 'x)i]V{ite masses.’ Tn 
these the xu'iest administered communion to hiin- 
.selt alone. No doubt this unsocial type of cultus 
was condoned as being ideally coixioiate in s^iiiit, 
the priest acting in intention as a member of the 
whole Chinch, in its name and as pleading for its 
welfaie. Bub one lesult at least of such jiurely 
vicarious masses, together Avibh tiie celebiation 
of several masses by the same priest on the same 
day (lOth cent, oawaids), Avan natmal ; viz. a con- 
comitant deciease m lay x»artici2Jation. The 
Chinch had to he content with two 01 three com- 
imimoiis a yeai on the pait of oidmaiy Chiist- 
lans ; and many communicatetl once only in the 
year.^ 

As regards 'hours’ sei vices, the new impulse 
given by Benedict led to ' the erection of monastic 
conimuriities in connexion with the parishes {tUnh) 
of Rome,’ which 'supplied the parish chinches 
Avith cleigy at liberty to conduct the daily othces, 
and qualilied by their training in music to do so.’" 
Thus, soon, berce, sext, and none weie sung m the 
Roman churches, and before 800 prime and vespers 
also. These early Roman offices became, thiough 
the abbot Augustine and others, the basis of 
English medimval breviaries. Attempts were made, 
too, as time went on, to extend the ' hours ’ services 
to parish churches and get the laity to attend 
(Avitness the English names of such services). But 
for the most part the ‘hours’ projier remained 
a monastic or at least clerical form of service 
throughout the Middle Ages ; and in England, 
oAving to historical conditions which effaced the 
older type of non-Roman Cliiistianity, they Avere 
virtually Roman ‘ offices ’ or dutiful acts of divine 
worsliip. Yet they contained some Galhcan ele- 
ments, especially before the Norman Conquest; 
and after it these survived in the distinct Uses of 
the great dioceses, of which that of Salisbury 
(Sarum) Avas the chief. Through its influence, in 
particular, there set in also in the latter part of 
the Middle Ages a tendency towards a uniform 
English Use. 

Ms'e of ^ Breviary J — Ever since the 'hours’ 

services had been adopted, the mass of fixed forms 
of devotion--psalms, prayer, lessons (not only 
Biblical, but also Legenda from patristic sermons 
and expositions and from the Acts of the Saints) — 
had groAvn to ever greater dimensions. The pro- 
cess of its simplification and unification in one 
service-book, instead of several, first appears in 
England about the 11th cent., in the Breviary 
{Brev, sive Ordo OfficioruTn) or Bortiformm, i.e. 
the book 'carried’ by the priest Avhen he went 
'abroad,’ the latter being a smaller and more 
poi table form of the former. It vfm the Breviary, 
then, that formed the basis of the first efforts of 
those Avho early m the Protestant reformation of 
Avorship, as of Christian religion generally, tried 
to bring back its public forms to primitive and 
purer models. But an experiment m the Avay of 
a reformed Breviary on Catholic lines was also 
made in 1535 by Cardinal Quignon, general of the 
Franciscan Order in Spain. Much was omitted as 
superfluous, and a simplification all round, amount- 
ing to a revolution in effect, Avas carried out. It 
and its preface greatly influenced Oranmer’s first 
Book of Common Prayer* But Oranmer’s purpose 
wm far more radical, viz. ' to produce not merely 
a good manual of devotion for the clergy, but a 
Book of Common I’raver’® for all Cliristlaiih, 
learned and unlearned, if only they could read their 
mother tongue. 

Tramition to the new order , — The old service- 
books were for the use of the clergy and 'the 
religious’ i the layman had only the 'little Office/ 

i Pimlc, Mfdnml ofGhurdh 816 . 

^ p. 48, p. Cia. ntP* 
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whetlier the Latin Horm ^ or the English Pripncr 
based on it m the late Middle Ages. But the 
English Prayer Book became the iaymards manual, 
as well as the clergy’s, alike in chuich and in 
private use. Ciannier compiled it on the basis of 
the Sarum Bieviary in particular, but in the light 
of principles of religion and worship drawn direct 
from the NT itself, with the aid of patristic pre- 
cedent. Thus * Whitsunday, June 9, 1549, wit- 
nessed the beginning of a new era in the public 
worship of the EngHsli Church, ’ ^ an era already in- 
augurated in most of the other countries which had 
gained a new sense of what the Christian ' gospel ’ 
was, and what sort of worship best befitted its nature. 

In all of these the vital change look place that 
forms of worship were in a language ‘ understanded 
of the people.’ This meant an enormous gain in 
spiritual reality, especially as their Biblical lan- 
guage and allusions could now be interpreted by 
and fitted into the regular reading of Scripture. 
The poverty of Scriptural background, and indeed 
the scarcity of ‘the Word’ of God in piety and 
worship, even in the later Middle Ages, when a 
certain amount of preaching existed in parts of 
the Church, is hard for us to realize to-day. 

Oultua rites and ceremonies, as such, so predominated over 
the inward element or meaning', or ‘ fatth ’ m the NT sense 
(esp. Bo 1422 f), that average medieval woiship was psychologi- 
cally legal rather than hlial m type. It was in iact such as 
Christ criticized in curient Judaism, and Paul censured as per- 
sisting among Christians at Oolosse (Ool 2^6 33) Beligion was 
statutory in nature and spiriu, a being ^subject to ordinances ' 
m daily life and in church, ‘after the precepts and instuietions 
of men.’ Men were ‘ judged m meat or drink, or in respect of 
a feast day’ — or a fast day or a saint’s day — ‘which are a 
shadow of things to come.’ Of course the mass alike of clergy 
and laity were not fit, as things were, for a NT type of worship, 
because those ‘ ages of Faith ’ had not the type of faith to which 
that belonged. This fact had histone causes, some of which 
have been indicated. Bub none the less such cultus, and such 
spiritually passive and unenlightened worship, represented no 
normal advance, save in the education of aistlietio and emo- 
tional sensibility to the divine, as majestic and mysterious m 
its nature and ways, with which it affected certain souls. Nor 
on these lines, from which the official Church through the 
papacy refused to depart, was there any promise of return to 
truer continuity with principles and methods of spiritual wor- 
ship at the first 

It was small wonder, then, if, worshipping with 
but little diiect aid from the NT and its distinctive 
spirit, mediaeval piety was full of ‘the spirit of 
bondage again unto fear,’ and sadly devoid of ‘the 
spirit of adoption whereby ive cry Abba, Father.’ 
This appears most vividly from many examples of 
the religious art which was used as an aid to 
worship.® But it was imydied also in the elaborate 
system of mediators, both on earth and in the 
invisible world— patron saints and the saints at 
large, with the Mother of Jesus at their head-- 
whose aid was felt needful to supplement the too 
exalted or remote help, or even to placate the too 
severe judgment, not only of God the Father but 
also of Jesus, the ‘One mediator of God and man, 
himself man.’ Nor was the element of fear— the 
fear of mystified minds, as well as of consciences 
not fully appeased by the Church’s rites of penance 
and absolution that were a large part of the 
medisevai sacramental system — absent from the 
sense of mystery with which the central sacrament 
of worship, Christ’s very Body and Blood, present 
in an ineonceivably real sense ^ in the fcransub- 

1 ‘ Besidies the canonical hours the tiiedjaaval Church observed 
hours in honour of the Blessed Yirgm Mary, known as the 
“little ote,”’ Originally ‘a monastic devotion,’ in 1098 it i 
was made binding on the secular clergy, and eventually became 
popular with the laity. ‘Other devotional matter gathered 
round the Hours of the Virgin,’ and the Sarum Morm B. V M, 
had its calendar of saints, its penitential psalms, litany, and 
especially vigils of, the dead. ‘In this fuller form the Horm 
became the prayer-book of the educated laity * (Swete, n. 222 f,). 

2 Swete, p. 7. 

s See, T, M. Bindsay’s study of Ituther’s early training in 
the Qamhridge ii. [1908] 106 f. 

4 See passages in Barwell Slone, A History oftha Doctrine of 
the Holy Muokanst 2 vols., London, 1909, i. 277^,, cited also 
m CAristimitv inMistory, p, 444 fi. 


stantifited bread o/lered to God anew as ‘ the Host,’ 
and eaten for the benefit of body and soul, was 
rep aided by all medisevai Christians. 

"Finally, participation in the Chnich’s cultus was 
largely viewed as of value jicr se, like sacraments 
on the ojjus operatimi theoiy, and as a meritorious 
woidv before God, rather than a specially direct 
and effective mode of attaining spiritual fellowship 
with God, as the soul’s supieme good. A radical 
revival of the original Christian sjunt of faith was 
vitally needful to a new birth of worslnp, on lines 
which could lead to the development of a cultus 
moie suited to the growing spiritual maturity of 
humanity at large. This needed a system of wor- 
ship which could first stimulate and educate it in 
certain directions, and then by gradual modifica- 
tion of the traditional forms make available (for 
the adheients both of the old and of the new 
types of Christian piety) the elements of positive 
value latent in the historical forms of continuous 
Catholicism. 

5 . Protestant worship.— (L) IN general.— The 
intimate connexion between the kind of religious 
faith and the worship which expresses it is nowhere 
clearer than in the change which passed over cultus 
as a result of the Protestant Keformation. The 
new experience of saving faith, with its correlative 
doctrine of grace (q.v.), summed up in the twin 
ideas, justification by faith and the priesthood of 
all believers, made itself manifest in the sphere of 
religious feeling to which worship belongs. The 
sense of assured access to God on the part of 
Christians, as children reconciled and accepted in 
His beloved Son, Jesus Christ, brought into wor- 
ship a fresh note of glad thanksgiving. This ran 
through all, at first even the confession of sins (as of 
children in a family, lather than of debtors 01 law- 
breakeis before a judge— the prevalent medicevai 
conception), and paiticularly the Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper. This was now viewed primarily 
as a memorial but eflScacious pledge, both on God’s 
part and on man’s, of the abiding covenant relation 
of forgiveness and grace brought about by Christ 
crucified, which it ‘ sealed ’ anew by a sacramental 
or sensibly expiessed act, and at the same time 
strengthened. There was generally no thought of 
this most sacred act of worship being a ‘ bare sign ’ 
of the spiritual relations which its forms suggested, 
those of vital communion with God in Christ, and 
with fellow- members of His mystical Body, the 
Church.^ But there was a definite setting aside of 
the notions specially maiking the *old religion’ 
(as mediaeval Catholicism was often called). These 
were ( 1 ) that consecration efiected change in the 
elements themselves (transubstantiation) ; and ( 2 ) 
that the changed elements were ‘ofiered’ as a 
‘ propitiatory sacrifice for living and dead ’ by the 
action of the celebrant, viewed as having a super- 
natural power as ‘priest’ in virtue of the sacra- 
ment of ‘ orders.’ Thus the ritual of the Mass was 
generally felt by Protestants of all types to involve 
iion-Soriptura,l, and therefore un-evangelic, ideas of 
the nature and means of the Christian salvation. 

Accordingly, after attempts to retain some of 
the forms and formulas still dear to many by use 
and. sentiment, both in Lutheranism and in Angli- 
canism (here the contrast between the First and 
Second Prayer Books of Edward vi. is most signi- 
ficant), the ritual effects of the new conscience 
about making NT teaching and precedent sovereign 
at any cost were accepted in all Protestant com- 
munions. The ^oly Communion of the Lord’s 
Table replaced tlie Mass and its distinctive 
worship. 

The retention ot old forms for the expression of the new type 
of faith was pushed to the furthest point of compromise in the 
Blizahethan Prayer Book, particularly in its juxtaposition of 
the formulas of administration characteristic of each of the tAvo 
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Edwardme editions But the Articles of Religionj which define 
the distinctive beliefs of the Anglican Communion, as the 
Augsburg and othei Confessions do those of other Protestant 
types, mate plain the official sense in which these and other 
foimulas were to be taken. See Article xxii. in particular. 

Here the experimental cast of the new Anglican 
foimnla of administration, framed in 1552, is note- 
worthy, as well as the declaratoiy foim of the 
woids of absolution. Further the pleaching of 
the Word now held a central place, if not the 
central one, in the whole sei vice among Piotestants. 
This brings us to the chief dilleience between 
Catholic and Piotestant worship, viz. tlieir respec- 
tive emphasis on Word and Sacrament. Foi 
Catholicism, with its notion of grace as secretly 
infused pai ticipation in the divine nature, par- 
ticularly as embodied in Christ’s flesh and blood, 
emphasis fails on the sacrament of the Mass. For 
Protestantism, which conceives grace as the work- 
ing of the Ploly Spirit mediated primal ily through 
the Woid or uttered mind and will of* God — the 
proiier object of faith— it falls rather on preaching 
Iq. V. ) ; it IS the means of grace which conditions 
the efficacy of all otheis, and prompts the worship 
that faith is helped by them to render to God. 
Even as regards the sacrament of the Lord’s Suppei, 
its Protestant form places the rite in a setting of 
the Word, partly by appropiiate Scripture reading, 
partly by the communion address usual in non- 
Episeopal communions. Through the latter it is 
brought in idea within the scope of the ^ prophetic ’ 
ministry of the Word, to which belongs also the 
prayer of thanksgiving where there is no fixed 
liturgy but it is left, as at the beginning, to the 
prophet Ho give thanks as much as he will.’^ 
The Holy Communion being in fact, like other 
sacraments, ‘ a visible word ’ (to use Augustine’s 
phrase), it speaks to the heart by the inwaid 
woiking of the Holy Spirit— the real agent in all 
grace, and especially in that faith of which other 
forms of grace are modes — whether mystically, by 
direct personal appeal through its symbolism, or 
by reflective unfolding of its meaning by ministry 
of the Word. 

Protestantism, besides its emphasis on Word 
rather tlian Sacrament as means of communion 
with God, and in keeping with its idea of salvation 
by faith and not by deeds of ‘ merit ’ (rendered pos- 
sible by sacramental grace), regards worship not as 
a meritorious action or ‘ service ’ {XeirovpyLa] to God, 
but rather in the light of realized fellowship with 
God through Christ, as of children with a father. 

In worship God’s perfections, especially His good- 
ness, are simply answered by the homage of the 
heart’s adoring and grateful lecognition, and in- 
creasing conformity of man’s will and personality 
to the divine character is sought after. The genius 
of Protestant religion, then, being to emphasize 
the filial consciousness, as making * all things new ’ 
in man’s outlook on life, all life becomes in idea a 
prolonged act of worship, because of fi.lial trust and 
loyalty. Hence the line between such geneial 
worship * in spirit and in truth,’ and special acts 
of worship or cuitus, whether private or corporate, 
is less marked than on the Catholic view — in virtue 
largely of the latter’s sacerdotal and sacramental 
conception of the Church and its authoritative 
rites. Docile performance of the divinely ap- 
pointed forms of cuitus, in imxflicit reliance on 
(Dhureh authority, apart from personal eonscious- 
ncBS of their effects in edification, is on the latter 
view * meritorious’ and will have its reward in 
divine blessing. ^ 

Another feature characteristm of the Protestant 
form of worship,^ one expressive of its concern for 

1 0!. Didmhe, x. fin. 

iiymn-smgiTisr of the * bollards* was personal rather 
than in public woijehip, but iEustrafces the tendency of fresh 
personal religion to breah into song. 


the active pai ticipation of the whole congregation, 
with a faith fully conscious of its pioper objects of 
adoiatioii, is vernacular singing, whether of psalms 
or of otiiei forms of devotion. Here a mode of wor- 
ship which in medieval Catholicism had been con- 
fined to the few, particularly those separated by 
vows to a specialized ‘ religious ’ life, was made part 
of common woisbip for all.^ In this Luther and 
Lutheianism^ took the lead, using every form of 
singing, and all available i^iiisical aids, while the 
Calvinistic branch of reformed leligion for long 
held strictly to Sciipiural inoUels, the Psalter in 
particular. This loads to the consideration of the 
seveial species within the common Piotestant or 
Evangelical genus of woiship. 

(ii.) Specieiu types. — The difierence, especi- 
ally in emphasis, between Catholic and Protestant 
worship IS gi eat, as was fully realized by the early 
Protestants, who had themselves lived first under 
the one and then under the other. But the degree 
to which the foims of cuitus developed under the 
one were set aside as alien to the genius of the 
other, which took as its model the type leflected 
in the NT, varied with different species of Protes- 
tantism iq.v.). Among Protestant types Luther- 
anism and Anglicanism were the most retentive of 
tiaditional forms, each in its own way. 

(a) Lutheranism . — Lutheranism in keep- 

ing with Luther’s personal genius,^ was conserva- 
tive of the old forms rather than of their informing 
spirit (which had failed him religiously), save as 
regards the Holy Communion, where his doctrine 
of consubstantiation shows much the same mode 
of conceiving the Real Presence as the traditional 
Catholic one. Naturally, however, as time went 
on, the spirit of Lutheran woiship prevailed over 
its forms (even as Melanchthon’s sacramental 
doctiine approximated to Calvin’s), save in certain 
local varieties of High Lutheranism, This in- 
herent tendency^ is reflected in various ways 
throughout its history, particularly in the eias of 
Pietism and the Enlightenment {Aufldarung), and 
under the influence of Schleiermacher’s recoil from 
the latter in the direction of giving feeling its 
proper place in religion. The most concrete in- 
stance of this emphasis on the Evangelical core of 
Lutheran worship was the union between the 
Lutheran and ^Reformed’ (Calvinistic) commun- 
ions in the Prussian State Church in 1822, with a 
revised order of worship (the Agenda). It is true 
that the Romantic movement as a whole led to a 
certain reaction towards older traditional forms 
(e.g., a revision of the Chuich Order of 1650 was 
adopted by Mecklenburg-Sch*werin in 1867), but 
this meant a bieak with the mind and feeling of 
the people at laige; and more recently Schleier- 
macher’s ideas of cuitus as a corporate representa- 
tion and expression of the leligious life of 
communion with God in Christ, its exact forms 
being only of relative moment, have gained ground 
in thoughtful circles. 

1 See art. Hymjsts (Modem Ohristiau). 

SE, 0. Burkitt, in an address on *Tiie Growth of Christian 
Hymns’ {Proceedings of the Oxford Boo. of Hist. Theology ^ 
1907-08), points out that Luther's own part in this matter was 
less than is comraonly supposed, German raedimval Ghristi- 
amty was specially rich in vernacular hymns (both original 
and from the Latin), and ‘ all he had to do was to select, to 
revise, and here and there to recast.’ Even his owir Ein* feste 
Burg is a paraphrase of Ps 46. ’ It was the great merit of 
Luther to recognize the religious value’ of vernacular hynmody 
and to give an impulse to its use and imitation Conditions 
were different outside Germany. 

3 Wot Luther’s varyingraititudes on varying occasions towards 
cuitus m Christian worship * in spirit and in truth,’ and his 
steady rejection of the statutory notion of cultu^ see P. Brews’ 
art. ‘GoUesdieust,* in EGG, on which also is based what 
follows on the development of Lutheran worship. For the 
Lutheran order of Sunday worship see Bersier’s art. ‘ Oulte,’ in 
Lichtenberger’s JEneyotopidie des Sciences rdigiemmi iii ; and, 
for extracts from Luther himself on cuitus, Daniel, €odm 
! Mturgi&tis. 
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(2>) ^ Reformed^ or Calvinist loorsMp. — The germ 
of this type is seen already in Zwingii {q v,), who 
made the Protestant emphasis on the Word of 
the gospel rather than its Sacraments determine 
the order and forms of public woislup: such 
worsliipj too, was to him only a special mode of 
the worship of the whole Christian life, and here 

* obedience is better than sacrifice ^ or any formal 
act of worship. Simplicity, then, in cultus was his 
practical rule, in the interests of woiship ‘ in spirit 
and in truth.’ Zivingli’s influence, however, was 
soon withdrawn, and was confined to Switzerland 
save in so far as it was taken up into that of otheis. 
Of these Bucer of Strassburg ^ was the chief link 
in the development between him and Calvin, in 
whom the ‘Beformed,’ as distinct from the 

* Lutheran,’ type of worship took classic shape. 
Calvin shared his predecessor’s suspicion of 
‘Catholic’ cultus as too sensuous in form, leaving 
the worshippers too purely the subjects of passive 
impressions and transient emotions, for lack of the 
interpretative message of the Word, whether of 
Serix>ture read in their own tongue or of Sciiptural 
preaching, conceived as a ‘ prophetic ’ and expository 
ministry for adapting and applying, through 
personal appeal to the conscience and leason, the 
gospel in all its range to the worshipping people. 
The traditional cultus, then, failed at the point of 
spiritual reality, which was the test of true religion 
for Calvin, "^et there was a true place for the 
symbolism of cultus and its action on man’s complex 
nature, but one defined and limited by divine gospel 
ordinance and precedent in Scripture. This alone 
was binding ; what went beyond it could only be 
justified by strict analogy, and related to minor 
details such as ^did not matter’ in principle 
{d5td^opa)f but were only seemly or convenient in 
changing times and places. 

In keeping with these principles, Calvin insisted 
on the value of congregational singing, as helping 
the soul to rise into the atmosphere of worship ; 
but he limited the contents of sacied song to the 
inspired Scriptural models, the Psalter in particular, 
adapted only verbally to musical melody. Prayer, 
by the same canons, in order to be as real and 
close to personal life as possible, both for the 
minister and for the people, should include pro- 
phetic or unprescnbed prayer (analogous to the 
preaching of the Word), as in the primitive Church, 
as well as forms familiar to all — the peoi)le ex- 
pressing their co-operation in both by the Amen. 
The pleaching of the Word became a central part 
of public worship on the Lord’s Bay, while once a 
month (not oftener, lest it should lose something 
of its sacredness and preparation of soul by self- 
examination [1 Co 11^®]) the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper w'as added, Before it a confession 
of faith was made, in the Apostles’ Creed, at first 
sung by the people (in 1546 ed. of La Forme deB 
prUreSi etc.), later as recited by the minister. 
The simplicity and ceremonial bareness of Calvin’s 
order of worship, deliberately based as it was on 
Scripture, with its Hebraic forms, was at first 
made up for by the new realism of the vernacular 
as used in worship and the new warmth of con- 
gregational singing. 

' In the sphere of private devotion — ^w'hich dis- 
pensed in the main with fixed forms of pxa,yer 
(save over food) — fasting, for chastening of soul 
but not as a ‘meritorious’ work, was practised 
botii on appointed fast days (not the traditional 
ones of unreformed religion) and at times chosen 
for personal reasons. Tlie Church Year was set 
aside, as lacking Boriptural warrant and as having 
superstitions associations (here Luther’s difibren't 
attitude determined the more conservative practice 
of Lutheranism as to Church festivals, also as to 
1 See P, Drew^, as above. 


the crucifix, images, and piciuies as devotional 
aids). The Calvinistic type, with minor variations, 
came to prevail not only in Switzerland and France 
but also in parts of Geimany, in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in England among the chief Non- 
conformist bodies, both Pieshyteiian and Congre- 
gational (includmg Baptists), -while it contributed 
not a little to the ethos and foims of the Church of 
England as established by law. Before, however, 
dealing further with English Christianity, as 
specially rich in varieties of Chuich life and wor- 
ship, retexence must be made to the non-established 
or mmonty type of worship as represented on the 
Continent. 

(c) Indepmdent or ^ AnahajptisV worship , — From 
tiie nature of the case, the woiship of these pro- 
scribed groups of radical reformers is hard to 
desciibe save in general terms. ^ As ^ based on 
Sciipture, read with stioiig emphasis on the 
illumination of the individual believer, it was very 
simple in form and sjiontaneous m method, having 
affinity with and aiming at leiiroducing the Spirit- 
piompted fervour and freedom reflected in parts 
of the Pauline Epistles, at which official religion 
everywhere looked askance. Free prayer, personal 
V itnessing to God’s working in religious experience, 
‘ prophetic ’ exposition of Scripture in the light of 
this— in fact the features which marked the early 
‘Quakers’ in England — were its chief chaiacter- 
istics. But, unlike the Quakers, the Continental 
Anabaptists practised both sacraments, in their 
own simple way and sense, and (so far as persecu- 
tion allowed) the singing of praise to God in hymns 
expressive of their new-found and often deep 
religious feeling. Among them Luther’s principle 
of ‘ the freedom of the Christian man,’ along with 
love of the brethren, led to a thoroughgoing 
exercise of ‘ the jiriesthood of all believers,’ on the 
lines of the autonomy of the local group or church 
— to the great scandal of all legally regulated types 
of State Church in the vaiious lands — mucli as 
W'as the case later with the ‘Separatists’ under 
Elizabeth’s system of uniformity in worship in 
England.^ 

(3) Anglicanism,— ‘"WhilQ the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, no less than Lutheranism, banished 
medijBval forms savouring of Koman doctrine, 
especially as to the Mass (not only transubstantia- 
tion but also coiisubstantiation was set aside), 
there was not the same check upon the return of 
the older associations of the ritual retained by the 
conservative and comprehensive policy of the 
Crown and its advisers that there was in Luther’s 
own influence in Lutheranism. There was besides 
the extra influence in the same direction of the 
retention in the one case, and not in the other, of 
the Catholic order of the episcopate, and that in 
its medimval form. Accordingly, although the 
type and forms of worship in the Elizabethan 
Grayer Book® were fundamentally Protestant 
rather than Catholic (in the opinion of a ‘central’ 
Churchman like Jewell, as of Calvin and other 
‘Eeformed’ rather than Lutheran Protestants), 
yet there were in it, as in Luther’s Church order 
of wmrship, features proper to the standpoint and 
tone of ‘ Catholic ’ rather than ‘ Evangelical ’ reli- 
gion, which were dropped by the types of Protes- 
tantism most careful to conform everything to the 
NT model and ethos. 

Among* such features was the litany, wbioh, thougt it marks 
a great advance on the mediaeval examples, and in its form ‘ is 
perhaps Oranmer’s greatest litiirgieal triumph,’ yet falls de- 
cidedly below the filial of consciousness. This was partly 
due to its origin. It was not compiled by Granmer for the 
Player Book at ail, but m 1644 foi use m a special season of 


1 See art. AxABAri'isM, 

s See l)elow, and of. 0. Burrago, The Bafly BngUsk DissenterSi 
2 vols,, Cambridge, 1912. 

^ As also in that of 1662 ; see art, Pbaybe, Book or Oommoh, 
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public calarnibies (like tlio caibesi Western litanies), i let ‘was 
printed also in the Piymer of 1515,’ which, like those of the 15th 
cent , Mas a hook of devotion for lay-people Thence it passed 
into the Prayei Book of 1510, with omission of the invocation 
of the saints It is natural, then, that its tone is not the 
normal one for oidtnaiv Christian prayeis. It is sig-inhcant 
that Luther’s litany of 1520, the revision of a niedimval one, and 
itself a source of Oranmer’s, was never pait of normal Lutheran 
worship, but was used only on special occasions , and that the 
litany was one ot the paits of the English rite which the 
Puritans most objected to as unfitting. 

On the wliole, then, the amount of traditional 
language retained in the Prayer Book— pai ticu- 
lariy itw special offices of Baptism, Oiders, Visita- 
tion ot tlio Sick, etc. — gives no little waiiant to 
those who in later times have gone on a view of its 
inien|ion not in fact consonant with the Arliclos, 
which are of a piece with common Piotesiant doc- 
tiine, c (7., on justification liy faith, and with the 
experiential, lather than ex opere operato 01 
Catliolic, concejition of sacramental grace which 
went with it. The result of the divergent read- 
ings ol tlie Anglican cultiis has been a diversity in 
ritual piaetice peculiar to Anglicanism among Fro- 
testaiil communions*^ 

(c) The Puritan'i. — Divergences began with those 
who, starting fiom the belief, piobahly a coirect 
one, that the doctiinal affinities of the Elizabethan 
settlement of leligion weie with the Calvini.stic 
type of Protestantism lather tlian the Lutheran, 
pressed for greatei conformity to its foim of woi- 
ship as more Scriptural. Aiming at making the 
cultns yet more * puie’ from ‘ papaP or traditional 
Catholic ideas, usages, and especially vestments, 
the English ‘Puritans’ {q.v,) went further even 
than their foreign fiiends, wTio themselves lived 
under the Presbyterian system, thought necessaiy. 
When repressed* by the Crown, using the bishops 
as its agents, many ‘Puritans,’ like Cartwright 
and Travels, worked for a Presbyterian Church 
polity, and issued in 1572 an ‘Admonition to j 
Parliament’ to this elFect.® Their objections to 
the rigid and exclusive u.se of fixed forms of 
prayer in jmblic worship, their emphasis on 
‘preaeliing’ of the Word, as distinct fiom mere 
fixe<l Scripture lections (with or 55itliout piinted 
homilies), and their rejection of the traditional 
fasts and festivals of the Chinch Year, called forth 
from llichard Hooker [q.v.), ^ ‘ central’ Anglican 
of the end of Elizabetli’s reign, as Jewell had been 
in its eailier half, a classic defence of the woiship 
of the Prayer Book as then understood. He writes, 
however, on the basis of essential agreement 
between the lleformed Churches, including the 
Anglican, as ‘ Bacramentarian,’ not papal or 
Lutheran, in their view of the Lord’s Supper.^ In 
this he stands in contrast to those who in the next 
century went to the other extreme from the 
Puritan tendency in their views of Prayer Book 
worship, Laud and the High Climeh or Catholiciz- 
ing divines often styled ‘ Caroline.’ 

if) 0(mgregationalishi,—-'But, while the Puritans 
as a body remained inside the National Clnu'ch, 
until after the Act of Uniformity in 1062, a minor- 
ity among them gave up, under Elizabeth’s coercive 
policy of ritual uniformity, all hope of further 
reform and began perforce to worship in semi- 
private church moetings or congregations. Their 
ideal of worship appears in K. Browne’s Boolce 
which shemeth the Life and 3£miners of ail 
Chnstiam (1682), in a form which keeps remark- 
ably clo.se in spirit as well as idea to the NT 
picture of church feiIo%Yship in worship, This 
consists in (1) * communion of the graces and offices 
in the Head of the Church, wliich is Christ,’ (2) 
^ communion of the graces and offices in the Body, 
which is the Church of Christ/ and (8) Rising the 
Bac-rament of the Lord’s Buppex, as a seal of this 

1 Bee art Lfmkv, 5, 8. ^ of. art. pROTSsaWiSM. 

3 See art Puammsxi, a (&> ^ Ih, 


communion.’ In such worshij*) on a dcruiitely Con- 
gregational basis, 1 whether their baptismal prac- 
tice was that of Protestantism at huge oi that of 
Anabaptism {q.v.)^ two highly juimitive fe;itures 
were recovered, namely, the intimate union in 
idea of Christian woisliip and Christian walk, and 
the place assigned to peisonal giaces of the Spirit 
in fitting each particiilai cliurch for corporate 
fellowship in both spheies of its life of union with 
God in Christ. These were connected with the 
Separatists’ idea of church nvombei ship proiier, as 
conditional on a personal act lof ‘ covenant ’ with 
God and His people, whereas in national Churches 
it was determined merely liy infant baptism and 
catechizing,- supplemented in Calvinism and 
English Puritanism by ‘ a godly discipline ’ meant 
to ensure a leasonable loyalty in life and woiship. 
When Congiegafcional ideals and formb of worship 
had lost something of their original realit;^, they 
were more than levived in the Society of Friends 
{q.v.)i with its characteristic emphasis on ‘the 
iniiei light’ and its reliance on the piomptings of 
the Spirit of God, alike m life and in corpoiate 
worship. Here new traits were fellowship in silent 
adoration and meditation, waiting for the ‘ moving 
of the Spirit,’ and complete spontaneity of utter- 
ance for mutual edification, whether in the read- 
ing or quoting of Scripture, exhortation based on 
lb, or in the form of a more direct message of the 
Spirit or ‘ inner light.’ Negatively Quakerism dis- 
pensed with saciaments and even singing in wor- 
ship. But the latter leceived an important 
extension among Nonconformists at large (with 
whom adherence to the psalms in one form or 
another had been stricter than among Anglicans) 
early in the next century, through the hymns of 
Isaac Watts, wiitten specially for public woishij). 

[q) The Emngehctd lieoival. — Theieafler in 
connexion with' the Evangelical Kevival. both 
Wesleyan and Calvinist, a greater oiitbmst of 
hymns and hymn-singing in worship marked the 
flesh spirit of praise to God which filled men’s 
newly inspired experience of His grace and good- 
ness ‘in Christ. And the like has been true of all 
revivals of religion, including the Tracfcarian, 
down to the revivalism of the latter half of the 
19th centuiy. 

6. The present situation.— In the Evangelical 
Kevival and the succeeding Romantic movement, 
within both Romanism and Protestantism, religious 
feeling came again to its rights after the chilling 
era ot rationalism. In Evangelical circles, both 
m Germany and in England, it appeared mainly 
in the forms of hymnody and enhanced spontaneity 
in prayer and preaching ; in Catholic and Catholiciz- 
ing circles it infused fiesh earnestness and reality 
into the ritual and ceremonial aspects of cultus. 
In Anglicanism in pailicular it created a zeal for 
the restoration of ‘ historic ’ and ‘ Catholic ’ forms, 
both those allowed by the Prayer Book but fallen 
into disuse, and others disallowed by it. During 
j the last half-century, moreover, the taste for a 
! ^richer’ and more (esthetically suggestive cultus 
has spread to almost ail religious circles^ in 
England, and even Bcotland, as also in all English- 
speaking lands. But it remains nnassoeiated for 
the most part with the specific Catholic and 
sacerdotal ideas for which ritual was chiefly 
valued by the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
and their followers. The fact is that the strong 

1 See arfet}. Brownish, OoNaRBSATioNAiiisM. 

sill the Prayer Book bv confinnaUoa also, tnoup:h ib foil iiico 
wide disuse (Aooker, Mccl Pol v. Ixvi. 8) tor a time. No re- 
formed Ohurch trefvbed this ‘rito or ceremony^ (Hooker) as a 
aacramenfe, since It lacketl Ohnat’a own authority, and Oalyin- 
ism disallowed it even as a ‘ profitable ceremony.* Liitheramsm, 
after a period of disuse, like that in England, restored it in a 
simpler form as a result of Pietism (see art, BAOitAatBNrs 
}:Lutheran3). 
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recoil from those ideas, es])ccially in their extreme 
forms, at the eve of the Protestant Keformation 
led to an undue suspicion of not a few natuial 
forms of symbolism, Htted to oxpiess the poetry 
of the feelings and give appropriate vent and 
exercise to the mystical side of religious faith, 
where the reflective ex])ression of the same faith 
fcliTOUgh the spoken word cannot equally secure 
this, especially foi certain temperaments and even 
for certain moods of iimst men and Avomen. That 
recoil has now spent^itself, and to-day many are 
feeling after the pr^>per redressing of the balance 
of worship long disturbed hy histoiical causes, a}id 
are seeking a synthesis of the Protestant or Evan- 
gelical emphasis and ethos, on the one hand, and 
of the Catholic or sacramental, on the other. 

The ruling tendency, then, in jiresent-day ivor- 
ship is towards^ a harmony of the various histone 
types. These in the past have existed too much 
as rivals or at least m one-sided self-sufficiency, 
ea.ch as if alone legitimate Now they are being 
felt to be all of them but partial embodiments of 
the possibilities of Christian worship, complement- 
aiy rather than hostile to one another. They are 
seen to be methods of meeting the instinctive 
needs of different types of our manifold human 
nature, while yet each of us lequires, for perfected 
communion ivith God and ins fellows, a fulhlhng 
on all sides of that nature ; and to this end each 
needs also the help of modes of worship which do 
not at first come natural to him, hut are suited 
to educate undeveloped capacity. Thus there is 
abroad a movement towards unity in and through 
diveisity, not only in Church fellowship generally 
as needful to full Ghiistiaii unity (cf. the Lambeth 
Appeal of 1920), hut also in the sphere of w'orship. 
It IS strongest in the younger generation, especi- 
ally among University and College students, 
largely through the co-operative, ‘ interdenomina- 
tional’ spirit of the Student Christian Movement. 
In the ‘ give and take ’ of student life, where 
personal relationshijjs at close quarters and on 
the same mental level favour the observation of 
the similarity of the Cliiistian charactei fostered 
by varying modes of cultns, inherited bias least 
hinders the frank recognition of the strength as 
well as the limitations of eacli of these distinct 
types. Persons are not, as so often in the past, 
seen through their forms of worship, but these 
through the persons who practise them. Hence 
a new and more hopeful, indeed a more reverent, 
attitude to all such expressions of Christian life. 

The result is an ideal of Catholicity in worship 
that is due, not to lack of pei-sonal conviction or 
preference, but to faith in God and love to ail His 
sincere ivorshippers. Men conceive of a Catholic 
worship, within a reunited Church communion, 
that shall he inclusive of the genius and the wore 
essential methods of * Catholicism’ and 'Evan- 
gelicalism,’ wliether in Orthodox, Koman, or 
Protestant circles. Historic approximations to a 
synthesis of such tendencies exist already in 
Anglican, Old Catholic, Catholic Apostolic (Irving- 
ite) worship, while recently a League of Free 
Catholics has been formed to work out experi- 
ments in this direction. No doubt sure progress 
will also he gradual. Meantime for all who seek 
this ideal the master- thought must be, 'Pure 
worship under the Gospel stands neither in forms 
nor in the formal disuse of forms/ ^ but in spiritual 
reality of devotion, evidenced by the fruits of the 
Spirit in life and character. 

Litbeaivm. — A. (i.) Generoil idsch und principles, — R, 
Hooker, The Lms of Mochdastical Polity, bk. v. ; C. J. 
Bunseu, Mppolytus and his Age, d vols., London, 1852, 2nd 
^4'%? (a^vork of real insight)? R. Bersier, art. 

unite,’ § viij. m F. Lichteuberger’s dSncyelopMu dcs Sciences 

1 Printed Einstle of the Society of Friends in l885. 


’ieligieims, Paris, 1877-82, vol iii. ; sections in the Christian 
Pistitutions of A P. Stanley, London, 1881, and A. V G. Allen, 
Edinburgh, 1SD8 , G Rietschel, Lehrbuch der Lituj gth, Perlin, 
1900, 1908, 1 ., wheie also full literature is given; H Hermg:, 
‘ Gottesdienst, Begiiff,’ in PME vii 1-7 ^here, too, terms like 
‘service’ and ‘cultus’are tiaced); F. Cabrol, art. ‘Worship 
(Ohiistian),’ in CJS xv. (1912), and reff theie 

(ii) Chiistian worship m history — H Leclercq, ‘De rei 
lituigica m synagogis Ecclesiaque analogia,’ in Monumenta 
Ecolesim Liturgica, Paris, 1900-t)2, i. xi, f. ; E Bersier, art. 
‘Quite,’ as above (one of the best geneial surveys of the 
subject) ; A. A Pelliccia, The Polity oj the Christian Church, 
Eng tr , London, 1S88, H. B Swete, Chinch Services and 
Service-books be foie the Pefoimation, do. 1896 (rerj' useful); 
J Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, do. 1901, chs vi -\iu , 
W. H Fr ere, Principles of Religious Ceiemomal, do 1906, 
P. Drews, ‘ Gottesdienst, Geschichte des christlichen,' m RGG 
11. (1910) 

B. (i ) The Ancient Church,— (a) Genemlly.—Ghiet original 
source, Didascaha et Constitutiones Apostolorum (with fblated 
documents), ed F X Funk, Faderborn, 1906; cf C. C. J. 
Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Nicoena, 3 vols., London, 1854, in. 
(see also A (i.) above), C E Hammond, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, Oxford, 1878, new ed by F. E. Biightman, vol 
1 , do 1896, E. Mai t^ne, De antiquis Ecclesice Ritibus, 
Rouen, 1700, J Bingham, Antiquities of the Chiistian 
Chuich, 10 vols , London, 1708-22, bks xii.-xv, ; R. Rothe, 
Comm, de primordiis cultus sacri Ghi istianorum, Bonn, 1861 ; 
T Harnack, Die ohristZ. Gemeindegottesdienst, Erlangen, 
1854 (full and still valuable) , F. Probst, Die altesten romischen 
Sacramentarien und Oi dines erhlart, Munster, 1892; P. 
Batiffol, History of the Roman Breviary, Eng tr , London, 
1912 ; L. Duchesne, Chi istiaii Worship'-^, ‘ A Shidy of the 
Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne,’ Eng tr , do 
1904 and later ; F. Cabrol, Le Livre de la pnere antique"^, 
Paris, 1903, and Les Origines hturgigues, do 1906 , A. 
Forfeescue, The Mass, a Study of the Roman Liturgy, London, 
1912; also Allen, Swete, Wordsworth, and particularly 
Rietschel (where further literature), as above. 

(6) Special fwpects.— See Ohnstian sections of artt. Baptism, 
GaLENDAE, CONFIRaiATIOK, EUQIIARIST, FaSTINO, FESTIVAlib 
AND Pasts, Himns, iNCKNBifi, Kneeling, Litany, Penance, 
PiLGRruAGE, Prayer, Sacraments, Saints and Martyrs , further 

E. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der altesten Chiistenheit, 
Leipzig, 1901, Tischqehete und Abendmahhgebete, do. 1906 ; 

F. Leitner, Der gottesdienstliche Volksgesang im jud. und 
chisU Altertum, Freiburg i. Br., 1906, and W. Caspari, 

‘ Enters zur Kirchengesang im Altertum,’ in ZEG xxvii , xxix. 

(ii.) The Mediceval Chuich — See Bersier, ‘Quite,’ as in A. 
(i ). §§ v.-vi , Batiffol, Frere, Rietschel, and Swete, as 
above ; also aitt cited in (&) above. Further F. E. Bnght- 
man, The English Rite, London, 1915, and literature on its 
media3val sources cited at end of art Prayer, Book op Common ; 
and tor details C. Wordsworth, Notes on Mediaeval Services 
in England, do. 1898, and (with H. L Littlehales) The Old 
Service-books of the Englibh Church, do. 1904. 

(in.) The Reformation and smee.— Bersier, ‘Oulte’ (as 
above), § vii ; Drews, in RGG, §§ 3-5 ; Rietschel, with H. A. 
Daniel, Codex Liturgicus, 4 vols , London, 1847-53. For wor- 
ship in England, in particular, see W. Palmer, Ongines 
Liturgicce, 2 vols , Oxford, 1832 and later, and artt. Prayer, 
Book op Common, Puritanism, and reff. in text above ad loc . ; 
also artt. Eucharist, Hymns (Ghr ), Pietism, Prayer (Ohr.), 
Preaching, Quietism, Sacraments (Ohr.) 

J, Veenon Baetlet. 

WORSHIP (Egyptian).—!. The DAILY 
TEMPLE LITURGY.— 1 . Its Heliopolitan origin.— 
A striking feature of Egyptian temple worship is 
the fact that the same daily liturgy was celebrated 
on behalf of every god and goddess throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.^ The reason for 
this uniformity, which seems to have pievaiied as 
far back as the Old Kingdom, is as follows. The 
daily temple liturgy, as we know it, seems to be 
derived fiom that celebrated on behalf of the sun- 
god at Heliopolis, wliioli city exercised in early 
times a very far-reaching religious and political 
mfiuence. To enhance their prestige, therefore, 
a number of local gods were identified hy their 
priests with the sun-god, of whom the king was 
regarded as the son. The king was thus also 
regarded as the son of the gods identified with the 
snn-god. As pointed out in the art. Feiest, 
Priesthood (Egyptian), II. 2 , this idea of sonshix> 
would have soon affected the relationship of tire 
king with all divinities, whether male or female. 
The king was likmvise higli-priest of tlie sun-god, 
and he became higS-priest of all the local divinities 
of Egypt by the same process as that by which he 
came to he regarded as their son. The local high- 

^ Emiaa, A Mandbooh of Egyptian Religion^ Eng-, tr,, 
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priGHthoodfe also, of course, devolved upon the 
Phaiaoh as repieseiitative of the centialized 
government of Egypt, all political and leligxous 
functions, which once belonged to the local chiefs, 
being united in him. Accordingly, as their son and 
high-piiest, the Phaiaoh, oi Ins priestly deputy, 
celebiated the same liturgy on behalf of the local 
divinities as on behalf of the Heliopolitan sun-god.^ 
Heliopolitan influence on Egyptian worship is to 
be recognized not only in the uniform cult of all 
divinities, but also in numerous cult-accessaries and 
in the very constitution of the piiesthood ; further- 
moie, in the temple stinctures themselves and the 
views which the Egyptians entertained about them. 

(a) Egyptian temples, certainly m eaily times 2 and often 
later, looked east, &o that the rising sun mij^ht light up then 
daik interiois ^ Thus 111 an inscnption on the shnne found by 
Giiffibh at El-‘Aiish ’we read that ‘the face of this temple (i e 
of the god 8hu) is towaidsthe east wherein Re' rises.’ ^ The 
Egyptians, indeed, pictured to themselves the sun-god, before 
all other di\mitie&, as dwelling m every temple, which they 
accordingly leii aided as a miniature heaven 5 In texts of the 
Ptolemaic age, though the idea is piobably far older, the two 
pylon-toweiB are equated with the two sisters Isis and Nephthys, 
who, accoiding to one conception, lifted up the sun-god into 
the sky every morning The sanctuaiy 01 naos, in which the ! 
cultus-image was kept, was not infiequently designated 
‘heaven’ or ‘the horizon,’ 7 and a title often borne by the 
high-priests of Amu 11 of Thebes -was ‘ Opener of the doors of 
heaven m Elect-of-Places (Karnak) *8 
(h) Every temple in historic times seems, like the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple, to have possessed its House of the Moining (pr- 
dwlt)f in which the Pharaoh undeiwenb lustration before 
celebrating the daily liturgy. 2 

(c) The sacred pool for puufication, a feature of all temples, 
was associated not with the piesidmg deity of the temple but 
with the sim-god.io 

(d) The obelisk which generally stood in front of the pylon 
was closely associated with the sun-cult u 

(<?) The boat-bhrme was also probably in the first instance a 
feature of the sun-cult 12 

(f) The practice of offering to a divinity the figure of IMe'et, 
iighteousness'peisoniiied, m the daily temple liturgy must 
have grown up at Heliopolis , the formula recited at the pre- 
sentation of the figure is cleaily of solar origin 15 
(fj) The histone priesthood also displays marks of Heliopolitan 
influence. The four watGho.s (sjic), or phyLe, of pnests bear 
the names of the four quarteis of a ship, which names were 
also assigned to the four watches into which the crew of the 
sun-god’s heavenly ship were divided is it was evidently the 
sun-god’b priests who were first divided into four watches 
bearing these names, the sun-^od being supposed to traverse 
the sky in a ship and his priests being therefore regaided as 
his eievv. Even 'the general term for a priest, wa'pb, may be 
Heliopolitan, for wr'eb means ‘pure person,* and purity is a 
very marked feature of the sun-cult. 17 
(A) In many temples the high-priestess was identified with 
Hathor, the wife of the Heliopolitan sun-god, and in this 
c-apacity figured as the wife of the god to whom the temple in 
which she was high -priestess was dedicated 78 
( 1 ,) The sistriim-shaking musician-priestes8e8,79 who were 
athiched to every Egyptian temple, and the human con- 
cubines, who were assigned to several dninitieSjSO seem also 
originally to have been ifehopolitan inbtitiitioiis .21 


7 See A. M. Blackman, Journ. of Bgyp. Arohcmlogijt v» 
[lOibj 1D6, 162 f., im-xxxix. [1920] 44 ff. 

2 L. Bmchardt, Z£ xxxmii, [1900] 10, note 4. 

^ Blackman, Journ^ Bgyp Arch, v- 154. 

4 E. Naville and F. LI. Griffith, The Mouad of the Jew . . . 
and the Antiquities of Tell el YahMtych, London, 1S90, pi, 
wiv , line 12. 

5 W. Spiegclberg, Zl liii. [193 V] 99. 

Oif). p. lUO. 

7 K. Sethe, Jlrhimden des agyp. AUeHums^ iv. [Leipzig, 1006] 
351). 

8 Spxegclberg, p. 99* note i, 

9 Blackman, /owm. A'ot. Areh, v. 148 ff., 156, xxxix. 
44 ff., 65 ff., 75 ff. 

hJ Blackman, PSBA xl. [3918] 88* with note 97. 

H See J. H. Breasted, JDeveloqjmmt of IteUgwii and Thought in 
Ancient Bgypt^ London, 1912, p, 70 ff. 

12 Blackman, Journ. Bgyp. Arch, v, 150, with note 7. 

78 Blackman, Journ. of the Manchester Bgyp. and Oriental 
Hodety^ lQiS-19, pp. 49* 52 

74 See art. RiffiiTBOTiSNisss (Egyptian), 6 

15 A. Moret, La Mtuei du mite divin pumaUer m mgypte, 

P.aris, B)(i2, p. 138 ff. ^ 

le Sethe, Zl liv. [1918] 3, note 5. ^ 

17 Bee artt. Priisst, Prieswoob (Egyptian)* ¥IIL x ; Purotca- 
WON (lilgyptian), V. 2 ; Blackman, PBBA xl. 57. 

78 Blackman, J<mrn. Bgyp Arch. vii. [1910] 11 ff. 

78 Art. PRiBS'r, ihiiESTnoon (Egyptian), Till, 3 (d?.). 

^ rb. TIT. 

21 Blackman, Journ. Bgyp. Arch. vii. 14 ff. 


2 . Its Osirianization. — As pointed out in the ait. 
Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), II. 2 , the relation- 
ship ot the king with any god or goddess -was, 
owing to the mtluence of the Osiiis myth, con- 
ceived of as that of Homs with Osirrs. Accord- 
ingly for cult-purpo.ses eveiy divinity came to be 
regaided as an Osins, wliile the king, or his 
deputy the priest, played the jiait of Horus. The 
foi 111 alee, therefore, pronounced during the cele- 
bialion of the originally solar temple liturgy 
constantly attempt to equate 1 :he various episodes 
composing it with events connected both with the 
death and resuscitation of Osins and with the 
successful conflict of Horus with Seth.^ But, 
despite this Osirianization of the iite, many of 
the formulm still retain clear traces of its solar 
oiigin.- Indeed, the Egyptian priests with their 
characteristic disregard for logic often employed 
both eailier solar and later Osman formuhe side 
by side.^ The Osirianization of the daily temple 
liturgy did not ailect its outward form, which 
remained unchanged and in its main features is 
clearly solar. ^ 

3 . The chief officiants. — ( 1 ) Pharaoh,— Wiih 
compaxativeiy few exceptions the temple leliefs 
1 ©present the Pharaoh not only in the capacity 
of high-pnest in the temple services but as sole 
officiant. In historic times he could seldom have 
officiated in person, his place of course being taken 
by one of the priests who were his deputies.® 

Ou the occasions when the Pharaoh actually did exercise his 
high-pnestly functions he was conducted to the temple in 
procession ^ At the head of the proces&ion walked the ‘ pillar 
of his mother’ (hvn-mwtj),^ bmniny incense Immediately 
in front of the Phaiaoh were earned a numbei of sacierl 
standards, which aie said to ‘clear the way ’8 to the temple 
or to ‘drive away what is evil .’ 8 A chief lecfcoi might, also 
walk in the procession, ‘ adoring the god,’ ^ e. reciting hymns 
m his honour, and thereby ‘warding off those hostile to the 
king.’ 70 On reaching the temple precincts the Pharaoh straight- 
way proceeded to the House of the Morning (i.e. the temple 
vestry) Reliefs at Edfu 11 and Abydos 72 represent him as being 
welcomed by the souls of Buto and Nekheni^ (the dead pre- 
dyiiastiG kings of Lower and Upper Egypt), who conduct him 
into the House of the Morning for the performance of his 
ceremonial toilet. Here he underwent lustration, 7*7 and then he 
was robed, anointed, docked with ornaments, crowned, and 
invested with royal insignia, and possibly also piesented with 
a repast. He was then ready to enter the temple to officiate.!® 

( 2 ) Priest. —The ordinary chief officiant at the 
daily temple liturgy was a prophet i.e. 

a member of the higher clat.s of the priesthood, 
or else a great ix^e'ei-piiest^® {w'b '?)• All priests 
and piiestesses had to purify themselves before 
entering upon their course, and while serving had 
to adopt vaiious precautions in order to avoid 
ceremonial impurity. They had also, like the 


7 See, e.g., Erman, Handbook, p. 45 , Blackman, BTr xxxix. 
63 f, 

2 See, eg., Moret, Ritual, pp. IG, 20 f., 20, 49, 79, 96, 106 
108, 138 ff. 

3 Of Blackman, RTr xxxix. 66. 

4 Blackman, Journ E(pjp Arch, v. 102 

6 See art. Priest, Priestiioob (Egyptian), II. 

8 A. Mariette, Bendjerah, Pans, 1869-80, i, pi. 9; 0, R. 
Lepsius, Henhynaler am Aegyptan und Aethwpien, Berlin, 
1849-59, iv. pi, 71a; A, M. Blackman, Temple of Mgeh, Cairo, 
1915, pi. XXVI. 

7 See art. Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), TI. i ; Blackman, 
Journ. Bgyp. Arch. v. 122, note 7, 

B H. Brugsch, Hieroglyph -demot. Wortei buck, 6 vola., Leipzig* 
1867-82, vol, li. p. 430, 

8 J. Dumlchen, AUagyp. Ealendennschnften, Leipzig, 1886, 
pL cxiii. 

10 Piankhi Stele, line 103:^= Schafer, UrUmden, 111 . S8. 

77 Kees, RTrxkwl 6f. 

13 A. Mariette, Abydos, Pans, 1809-80, 1 . pi. 29. 

78 The Edfu relief figures the souls of Buto and Hekhen, but 

the accompanying inscription speaks only of the souls of 
HeilopoKs, an indication of the solar origin of the rite of the 
House of the Morning (Kees, loo. cit.). ^ 

74 For particulars see art. Porifioation (Egyptian), V. x. 

75 Blackman, Journ. Bgyp. Arch. v. 161, note 10, RTr 
xxxix. 45 f . 

7B Moret, Ritual, PP- t06. 

77 Sec f^rt. Priest, Priesthood (EgiTtian), YIII. a. 

iB Moret, p. 7. Of. Omopm Decree, hieroglyphic text, 1. SOsa 
Sethe, (Tihenden, ii, 147. 
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Fliaiaoh, to uEdorgo pmidoation before eiiteung 
the temple to offieiateF 

4, The leseoiblance of the daily temple liturgy 
to the Pharaoh’s ceremonial toilet . — A largo pait 
of the daily temple lituigy consists o£ a senes of 
toilet episodes and closely I’esembles the ceremonial 
toilet of the Pharaoh m the House of the Morning. 
This leseniblance is due to the fact that both aie 
based upon tbe same performance^ the supposed 
daily matutinal lustration of the sun-god — the 
cultus-image of the sam-god undergoing lustration 
every day at da\vii<ln the Heliopolitaii sun- temple, 
as tlie god hiniselt was conceived of as doing m 
the horizon. That the other toilet episodes of the 
rite of the House of the Moining, viz. robing, 
anointing, crowning, etc , bad then equivalents m 
the daily temple lituigy is due to the sun-god being 
legarded as a kmg.^ 

5. The three divisions of the daily temple 
liturgy. — There are three mam divisions of the 
daily temple liturgy; (1) a series of episodes ])ie- 
Hminary to the performance of the divinity’s toilet, 
(2) the actual toilet, and (3) the presentation of 
food" and driiik-oflormgs. 

We know of two editions of the fiist two divisions of the 
liturg'y. The one, an illuafcratod edition, i& oaived on the walls 
of the chapels ot Horsiese, Isis, Osius Onnophns, Araun, Atum, 
and I*tah, in the temple of Sethos i. at Abydos. It consists of 
a series of reliefs lepresenting the htuig-y being: pei formed, each 
relief being: accompanied by the formula pronounced by the 
priest while the particular episode depicted was being enacted. 
The other edition, written for the temple of Aniunre' of Karnak,3 
IS preserved on papyrus no. 3055 of the Berlin Museum and 
dates from the XXIInd dynasty. 

The Abydos and Karnak liturgies are merely different editions 
of the same portions of the service-book. The formula! for the 
toilet episodes are practicalh" identical in both cases, and, when 
the pre-toilet episodes of the one correspond to those of the 
other edition, the accompanying foimuim are often either the 
same or have points in common.^ 

Both these editions are incomplete, but combined they no 
doubt supply us with a very adequate representation of the 
pre-toilet and toilet episodes of the daily liturgy in an JEgypfcian 
temple (’originally the sun-temple), when the ceremonial was 
fully carried out.® 

The third division of the liturgy can bo fairly satisfactorily 
reconsfcrucLed from numerous lepresentations and fonnula) 
occurring among the reliefs which decoiate the walls of the 
various temples. 

There are numerous indications that the temple 
service-book assumed the form in which we possess 
it at a very early date, probably not later than the 
Old Kingdom.® * 

(1) The pre-toilet Having undergone 

purification in the water of the sacred pool or tank, 
the priest entered the temple, reciting a foi nulla 
as he did so. His first act after enteiing the 
temple was to kindle a lire, a bow-drill being used 
foi that purpose, or perhaps only a spindle and 
‘ hearth. ’ ^ The jiriest then picked up the princi jjal 
part of the censer, which was of metal, usually 
bronze, and in the form of an outstretched arm 
with the hand open palm upwards.*^ Taking hold 
of the rest of the censer, the little hmzier in which 
the incense was burned, he fixed it in its jilace, 
namely in the open hand at the end of the arm. 
Having filled the brazier with burning charcoal 
from the hre he had pieviously kindled, he .set 
incense theieon, and, hokling the smoking censor in 
one hand, proceeded to the sanctuary, the double 
doors of which were bolted and the bolts secured 
with a clay seal. The bolts seem often to have 
been tied with a strip of papyrus to which the clay 
seal was aMxed. The priest broke the seal, diew 

1 See art. Buhifioation (Egyptian), V. 7 , 

2 Blackman, Journ. 3lmch ester Bgyp, md Qrmital Boo., 
191S-19, p. 80, MTr xxxix. 44 ff. 

8 On tub same psipyriis ia a duplicate yeraion for Mufe, fciie 
consort of Animire . 

4 Blackman, Jotim, Manchester Bgyp. met Oiiental Sog.^ 
p. sot 

® /&. p. 51, 6 gee also Erman, UandboolSt p. 46. 

I See W. S. Blackman, * The Maj^ical and Ceremomal Uses of 
Eire/ in FL xxriU [1910] 856-35S. 

5 For a picture of a censer sac Erman, Banclhook, p. 46, 


back the bolts, and opened the doois of the banctu- 
ary, wheieupon the sacied boat was disclobed with 
the cultus-inuage emshnned tlieiein.^ 

After the unfastening of tlie seal, and piepni- 
ably tbe opening of the dooi's, thepiiest sometimes 
burned incense in honour of the urceus goddess. 
On beholding the image, the priest made a pro- 
found obeisance, ‘ kissing the ground prone,’ as 
it was said, or ^placing himself upon the belly 
sii etched out fiat.’ Then, standing or kneeling, 
he chanted first a hymn in honoui of the divmity — 
lifting up both lus hands as he did so in the 
attitude of ivorship, or else biiiumg meense— and 
after that a second hymn lu honoui of 
female countorpait of tlie sun-god and identified 
witli yathor, Tlie juiest next oileied the image 
scented honey, 01 a Ugure of the goddess Me'et, 
and then burned more incense. Having swept the 
floor of the sanctuary with a cloth, he was now 
leady to ‘lay his hands upon the god,’ Lo. take 
the image out oi the boat 01 iiaos in order to pei- 
f or 111 its toilet 

( 2 ) The toilet. — Tiie priest’s flist act after “ lay- 
ing hands upon the god ’ was appaiently to divest 
the image of tlie clothing and oinaments in which 
it had been arxayed the pievious clay find to re- 
move the pat of scented gieasc that had been 
placed on its forehead.- Then, placing the image 
on a little heap of sand, -whicdi he had jireviously 
poured out for that pm pose, and having fumigated 
it Avith incense, he X->ioceeded to spiiulde it with 
water, fiist fiom foin nwM- and then fiom foiii 

vessels, 01 else Avith Avatei from one so-called 
'-vessel. He then censed the image again, cleansed 
its mouth with diflerent kinds of natron, and yet 
again censed it. Having thus purified the image, 
he began to dress it, putting on it the wjiite head- 
cloth and arraying it iu white, green, red, and 
daik red cloths m succession. After decking it 
with ornaments, he anointed it with unguents and 
then iiainted its eyelids with green and black 
cosmetic. Either immediately before or im- 
mediately after this ap^dication ot unguent and 
cosmetics the priest invested the image with royal 
insignia — a diadem, ■?(;’, ^-scejitre, crook, and whip. 
The toilet episodes were probably brought to a 
close with a final burning of incense.® 

(3) The presentation of food-- and drink-offerings. 
— The procedure observed at the xireseutation of 
food- and drink-olleimgs in the temple liturgy 
seems to have been practically identical with that 
observed at the corresponding part 0/ tlie funerary 
liturgy. This is indicated among other things by 
the fact that in the temple reliefs depicting a 
divinity being fed there is sometimes inseiLed 
above the altar or offering- table, and betAveen the 
divinity and the chief officiant, a so-calle<l list of 
offeiings identical to all intents and pui Rioses AVith 
the lists occurring in the tomb 1 chefs and paint- 
ings.'^ This IS only to be expected, .since every 
divinity Avas regaidecl for cult-f>urx)uses as an 
Osiris. 

Before the offerings could bo laid upon it, the 
table or altar had to he purified,® The act of 
XJlacing the offerings on the altar or table, or else 
on mats sx>read upon the ground, was A’^ariously 

1 SeeH. Schafer, (Trkundm des agyp AUertims„ iff [Leipzig, 
lOOh] 39. When a stone nao'? took the place of a buat-shrinu, 
the ceremonies of hreaking* the seal and withdiwnig tiie bolts 
would have been performed in connexion with the opening of 
its doors and not of those of tho aaiictiiary. 

2 See Blackman, Journ. Bgyp Arch. vi. 68 ff. 

8 For this and the ^receding paragraph see Blackman, Journ. 
Mmehesfer Bgyp. and Oriental Sac , 1918-19, p, 51, If. 

4 Lepsius, Jbmkmaler, ni. 4B, &, 244, I/, 346, a ; Manette, 
Benderah^ i. pi. 52 ; A. Qayet, Le Temple de Lauxor^ Paris, 
1894, pi. xxvi. fig. 85. 

® Bee ait. FuiinqcAa'iofi (Egyptian), V. 5 < 6 ) ; see also Mariette, 
AbgdoSy i. pi. 31; E. Navillo, Thf Temnk of Beir d-Jlalmit 
London, 1896-1903, ii. pi. xxvdi. ; Lepsius, Bmkmdyt\ iii, 66 //, 
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termed ‘setting out the repast upon tl)o altar/ 
‘setting down the divine oitering, ‘netting down 
the repast/^ While thus engaged the officiant 
eithei stood or knelt. ^ 

The god’s meal having been laid before him, two 
closely connected ceremonies were performed, 
appaiently in immediate succession, the one being 
variously designated ‘ piesenting the repast,’ ‘ pre- 
senting the divine offering/ ‘ performing the pre- 
sentation of [or ‘ causing to be produced ’] the 
divine ofiering,’ and ‘ peifoiming the presentation 
to, causing to be produced a great oblation for, 
NN/ ^ and the other being termed ‘ bringing the 
god to his repast.’ ^ 

At^ Mie former ceremony the officiant extended 
hib light arm and bent the hand upwards in the 
pi escribed m annex ® and pionounced the formula 
beginning with the words ‘ an odering which the 
king gives.’ ^ When the king is depicted perform- 
ing this ceremony he is often shown holding a 
mace and staff in his left hand.*^ The lecitation of 
the formula ‘An offering which the king gives, 
etc.,’ "Nvas closely associated with, and, on the 
analog, y of the funeiary liturgy, was doubtless pre- 
ceded by, the burning of incense and the pouring 
out of a libation of water.® At the ceremony of 
bringing the god to his repast the officiant recited 
a formula calling {dwi) ® uiion the god to come to 
his Inread, beer, roast flesh, etc.^® 

Various attitudes might be adopted by the officiant, whether 
king or priest, while he pronounced the summons He might 
stand with right arm and hand extended in the prescribed 
manner and with left hand hanging at his side, or he might 
kneel with both hands, palms downwards, held above or beside 
the knees. Again he might kneel with loft hand held in the 
attitude just mentioned or holding a censer, while with his 
right hand and arm he made the ritual ge^ture.n 
The act .of consecration, by which each item of 
food and diink was finally made over to the god, 
was termed ‘stretching out the arm four times.’ 
According to the temple reliefs, it was performed 
in the following manner. The king, standing 
before what wa.s to be offered, stretched out over 
or towards it four times the so-called , 

which he grasped in his right hand ; in his left 
hand he held staff and mace, or else this hand 
hung at his side holding the symbol of life.^^ 

In the series of temple reliefs depicting the god 
being fed is one repiesenting the king in the act 
of ‘elevating’ (fl) a tray of offerings ‘before the 
face’ of the divmity.^^ Does this scene represent 
one special episode m this part of the liturgy; Le., 
after the pronouncement of ‘ An offering which the 
king gives, etc.’ was a specimen of the offering 
elevated in the presence of the cultus image ? 
More probably the scene is a summarization of 
a series of elevations; for doubtless, as in the 
1 Marie tie, AbydoSt i. pis 38c, 40c, 60 ; Lepaius, lii. Q*7a ; 

ISfaviUe, i. pi xxi. 

Loco, oiit, 

^ Mariette, Dendcmh, i. pi. OOa, Abydos^ i. pis. 40o5, 44 ; 
Naville, i. pis. xiv., xxiv., ii, p2. xx.xvi., iv pis. xov., xoviii , v. 
pi. cxxxvii. ; D. Eandall-Maclver and C. li. Woolley, JSu/icn, 
Philadelphia, 1911, p. 49. 

4 Mariette, Abydos, i. pis. 376, 40a, 

& Bethe, Vrktmden, jv. 28, line 17. 

0 That this suggestion is correct is indicated by the scene at 
Luxor described below, 6 (4), and also by the fact that the 
formula is closely associated with the ritual stretching out of 
the arm and the bending upwards of the hand (see Setho, 
toe, eiL), 

Eff,, Na\ille, Deir ehBahan\ iv. pi. xcv, 

3 Mariette, Ahydos^ i pis. 42a, 44. 

8 Naville, ii. pi, xxviii. ; Gayet, Temple de LouxoTi pL xxxv., 
fig, 138. 

10 Mariette, Abydos, i. pi. 376. 

JS.p., ib, i. pis. 376, 40ai, 6, 616; Naville and Gayet, loec^ 

citt, 

H. Brugsch-Bcy, Drei Fe$t-KaUnd!*f}' de$ TempeU von 
Apollinopolu Magna, Leipzig, 1877, pi. x, hneOif. 

13 See, H. Kees, Ler Opf&ttmz des itgyp, Konigh, Leiprig, 
,1912, p. 69 ; Gayet, pis* xxxiv., xlv. ; G. Legrain andE.Naiille, 
L^AiU ^wrd dll PyUne d*Am4mphis in, d Kamc^f Paris, 1902, 
pi xi. A ; Mariette, Lender ah, iii. pis. 54y, 06cl 
34 E, 0 ,f Mariette, Mydov, i. pi 47a, 1 pi 666, ii. 

pi 13a. 


funeiaiy liturgy, each particular item ot food 
mentioned m the libt of food- and dimk-offciingH 
was elevated at its presentation to the accompani- 
ment of a special formula. In the funeiaiy 
liturgy, according to Utterances 108-171 of the 
pyramid Texts^ each item was elevated four 
times. 

In addition to the meal laid out before the 
image of the principal divinity m the sanctuary 
and before the images of the* ^co- templar divinities 
in the adjacent chambers, otleiings were also laid, 
of course, upon the great altar in the forecourt. 
If the piocedure in the temple of the Aion at El- 
Ainarna prevailed also in other Egyptian temples,® 
it was upon this altai that the Pharaoh mostly 
laid his oblations. 

(4) The, removal of the footprints . — The final act 
of the chief officiant before leaving the sanctuary, 
shutting the doors, and affixing the clay seal to 
the bolts, was to obliteiate all tiaces of his own 
and his assistant’s footprints. This he did by 
sweeping the floor with a cloth or with a besom 
made of twigs of the A>’f7?^-l)lant.® In the sanctuary 
of the temple of Derr, on either side of the door, 
is a representation of Eamesses il. holding a cloth 
for sweeping the floor in one hand and a vase (for 
sprinkling it?) in the other. ^ 

6. The functions of the assistant officiants. — 
The Oldinary schematic representations of the 
various episodes convey the impression that only 
one officiant, tlie king, or a priest acting as Ins 
deputy, took part in the celebration of the dady 
temple litmgy. Inscriptions and a few quite ex- 
ceptionally detailed reliefs, however, show that in 
addition to the celebrant a number of other offici- 
ants participated in all these ceremonies. The 
ritual was no doubt particularly elaborate when 
the Phaiaoii himself was celebrant. 

(1) A scene in the temple of Luxor depicts in some detail the 
piesentatioii of the cloths useil for Amimr6*’s ceremonial toilet. 
After the burning of incense, the episode immediately preced- 
ing: the arraying* of the iinag-e in the royal head-cloth (ntm), 
there cnteis the sanctuary a long piocession of priests bearing 
chests containing the cloths iii question, with members of the 
higher class of the priesthood, the fathers of the god, walking 
at their head. Some of the latter carry smoking censeis and 
libation- or lustiation-ve&sela, while others clap their hands and 
sing, one of them rattling a sistrmu. Bringing up the rear of 
the procession is the king, with ‘ the god’s adorer, the god’s 
hand’ (the high-priestcss of Amunre*)® walking m front of him 
The king holds out the 6’P*baton and is said co be ‘ extending 
the arm four times,’ i.e. conibeciating the offering. But he also 
forms part of the procession, for between him and the high- 
priestess are the words ‘ bringing clothing-* We have here, 
pictorially combined m one, what were really two distinct 
actions, namely the procession of priests, accompanied bj the 
king and high-priestess, conveying the clothing into the sanctu- 
aiy, and the consecration of tint clothing by the king assisted 
hv the high-priestess, who either sang a hymn or chanted some 
formula.^* 

(2) A number of jars of unguent, which another Luxor 7 relief 
represents the king as consecrating, have been solemnly 
brought in procession by ten piicbis 

(3) Another lelief in the same temple « shows apiacession of 
twenty-eight priests bearing a number of ewers of water, to be 
used for such purposes as the washing of the altar, the pounng 
out of the libation before the bringing of the food-offering,9 
and for various drnik-offerings.30 At the end of the procession 
walks the king. The theory of the iitual demanded that the 
king should draw the water himself, come running 33 \vithit 
into the sanotuarj, as he is depicted doing in the adjacent 


1 K. Sfcthe, Lie altagyp, PyrmnidenlextOy Leipssjg, X908-10, 
§§ 72-100. 

8 See below, XV. x (it). 

3 Bee Mariette, A6ydog, i. p. 66 ; A. M. Blackman, 2Vio Rock 
Tombs of Meir, London, 1914-16, i. 27 with note 4 ; ii. I?®-, pp. 
20 and 21 with note 1, Journ. Mmehester Egyp, and. Oriental 
Soo., 1918-19, pp, 36, 30 ; N. de G- Davies and A. IX. Gardiner, 
The Tomb of Ammiemhet, London, 1914, p. 98 f, 

4 A. M. Blackman, The Temple gf JO en\ Cairo, 1913, pi, Ixiv, 

B The statement in art. PniBSi’, PaiBS'moon (Egyptian), VJL 4, 

that ‘ the god’s hand* was distinct from ‘ the god's adorer ’ is a 
mistake ; see JournJEffpP* Aroh, vii, p. 10, note 3, p. 13. 

6 Gayet, pi. H. DM- /6. pi. xxxviii, f. 

5 Jb, pi. 1. dg. 106. ^ Lepsius, iii. 486. 

10 Bee list of offerings in Lepsius, toe, oit, 

11 Of. H. Junker, DU Stunmnwaehen m den OsirUmy^Urlen, 
Vienna, 1910, p. 102 5 Blaqkman, liTr xxxix. 68. 
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relief, 1 and then pom it out as a libation.S The two ve'ssels 
which ancient custom prebciibed the king should bear did not, 
of course, contain sufficient water for the elaboiate rites of the 
historic periods Accordingly the king’s running with the 
watei was in practice merely a symbolic act whereby he 
secured to himself the role of sole offerer of the watei, whereas 
nearly the whole of the water actually used was brought in by 
the pnests in a large number of vessels ^ 

(4) Yet another relief at Luxor, ^ depicting the presentation of 
food-offerings to Amun and the co-templar divinities, gives one 
a good idea of the important rCiles played by piiests e\ en when 
the king was celebrant. T|ie king appears merely to be presid- 
ing during a considerable^part of the performance. He stands 
holding a staff in his left and a mace m his right hand and is 
said to be ‘ viewing the'’pre8entation ’ of offerings. Pacing the 
king and at some distance from him are four officiants, one of 
whom holds some indefinable obiect (perhaps a libation-vesbel?). 
The other three with right arm extended and hand bent up- 
wards are ‘ making the offering which the king gives ’ Im- 
mediately in front of and facing the same way as the king 
stands another priest — a sem, or ‘ pillar of his mother* — accom- 
panied by the high-pnestess of Aniun, ‘the god’s adoier and 
god’s hand.’ This priest, whose right arm and hand are held 
out like chose of the three above-mentioned officiants, is 
engaged in summoning the divinities to their repast . ‘ Come 
ye to tins your bread, to your roast meat of the evening meal, 
which your son Amenophis , . . has given you.’ The high- 
priestess’s hand is laised m adoration, palm outwards, and she 
is doubtless repeating simultaneousb' with her companion the 
formula of summoning the gods In an adjacent reliefs the 
Idng is seen with uplifted baton consecrating— ‘extending his 
arm four times* towards — ^the lepast to which the gods had 
3ust been bidden 

7, Music.— Musician priestesses were attached 
to every temple, and male musicians and dancers 
also took part in the temple services.® The temple 
musicians of both sexes played a particularly im- 
portant r6le in festival services and in the proces- 
sions which were a special feature of these celebra- 
tions.'^ There is some leason for supposing that 
at Thebes and elsewhere, on the occasion of the 
annual festival of IJaihor, that goddess’s priest- 
esses, when the temple service and the subsequent 
procession were ended, paraded the streets and, in 
company with the i/t'iody-pnests, stopped at one 
house after another in order to bestow Hathor’s 
blessing upon the inmates. This they ’did by 
dancing and singing and holding out to their 
audience — perhaps that they might touch them — 
the emblems of their goddess, the sistra and mnit- 
neckiaces.® 

It should be pointed out here that the rattling 
of the sistrum was supposed to keep at a distance 
what was evil or inimical to the gods.® 

8* The object of oiSicial worship. — The whole 
object of o&cial worship, as represented in the 
temple reliefs, was to obtain the favour of the 
divinities for the Pharaoh. In return for the offer- 
ings yvhich he presents to them they promise him 
victory, gladness, life, stability, health, good 
fortune, abundance, millions of years, the dura- 
tion of E^, an eternity of jubilees, etc. The very 
temples of the gods were erected by the king that 
he might receive in return the ‘duration of 
heaven,’^® ‘hundreds of thousands of years,’ and 
that he might ‘be granted eternity as khig.’^^ 
Thus the designation of every ritual act, ‘ giving 
[var. doing] this or that to [for] his father [var. 
mother] N]N. ’ is followed by the words ‘ in order 
that he may make an " Endowed-with-life ” like 
forever,’ the ‘ Endowed- withdife ’ being of 
course the Idng himself. 

1 0ayet, pk li, fig. lOfi. 2 Kees, lii, 66, fig. 2. 

s See Kees, Opfertams, p. 60 ff. 

4 Gayet, pk xxxv, fig. 13S. 5 Ib. pk xxxiv. fig. 140. 

0 See art. Pwest, Priesteoob (Egyptian), VIII. 3 ((2) ‘(musician 
priestesses), III. a (i^y-pnests), XIII. a (c) (male dancers and 
musicians). 

7 Blackman, Mock Tombs of k 23 f.; It 25, Jown. 
M!gypr Areh. vii 21, f.; Havies-Gardmer, ff’omli of Ammemhet, 
04 k 1 Maspero, Mtud&s d&mythologU et (Tm'oheologi& igyptimms^ 
Paris, 1808-1916, viik 318 ; Sethe, drkundm, li, 161 f. j Kees, 
Qpfertmz^ pp. 106, 226f. 

0 Blackman. Journ* Mgm, Arch. vii. 22. 
ajb.nt ' 

in H. Gauthier, La grande Jnsonption dHicaioiro d/Abydos. 
Oairo, 1912, p. 1, 1. 4. 

n Xb. p. 1, k a 12 Xb. p. 2, k 20 ter, 

i»See T. E, Feet, Journ. dgyp. Anh, lii. [1916] 63. 


II. Private WORSIUP.—'Wq know very little 
about piivate worship. The individual citizen, we 
are told, refrained fiom what his local god hated, ^ 
avoided his wrath by joining in the celebration of 
his festivals,® and eai ed for the local sacred animals. 
In some houses, if Mariette’s account of excavations 
at Abydos is to be trusted, the innermost room 
served as a mivate chapel, m which was kept the 
image of a divinity, offering being made to it on a 
stone offering- table placed before it. Here, Erman 
supposes, the householder made his daily ad ora- 
tion. A man would erect a shrine to Ernutet, 
the harvest-goddess, in the yard of ^ his granary,® 
or near his win e-press,® or he might, it would seem, 
set aside for his god a portion of his meal, jliacing 
it on an offering-stand prepared for that purpose.'^ 
To prosper his work the scribe, before he began to 
write, poured out from his water-bowl a libation 
to Imhotpe, the patron-divinity of scribes.® The 
ordinary citizen might be seen praying outside the 
great pylon of a temple, after having, perhap.s, 
placed a gift for the god on an offering- table set 
up there to receive the contributions of humble 
folk.® The middle Kingdom citizens of Asyut 
offered the first-fruits of the harvest to their local 
god XJpwawet.^® Theban landowners, or officials 
responsible for the harvest on temple- or crown- 
property, and no doubt the ordinal y peasants as 
well, made offering to Amun and the harvest- 
goddess Ernutet on the twenty-seventh day of the 
fourth month of Proyet, i.e. the first day of the 
harvest festival. Also on the last day of that 
festival, the first day of the first month of Shoniu, 
the day the corn was winnowed, offering was 
made to Ernutet. On the last-named day the 
winnowers, ere they began their "work, set up on 
the edge of the threshing-floor a rude figure of a 
harveat-divmity, apparently made out of a bundle 
of corn furnished with mud hands which grasp ears 
of corn. Before it they laid an offering consisting 
of dishes of food and a pot of water or beer.^® On 
the analogy of harvest practices in other lands, 
may we not suppose that this ‘divinity’ is the 
first or last sheaf, the emhodiment of the corn- 
spirit 

III. Unusual popular conceptions of 
WORSMIP. — Remarkable ideas about worship and 
man’s relation to the gods were eurrent among the 
middle and lower classes during the latter part of 
the New Kingdom — ideas which do not seem to 
have existed hitherto among the Egyptians and 
are not met with again till Christian times. 

* To the sanctuary of God,* we are told, ‘ clamour is abhorrent. 
Pray to him with a loving heart whose words are all hidden ; 
so will he grant thy request, hear what thou sayest, and accept 
thine offering.* ^4 Similarly a hymn to Thoth of this date likens 
that god to a well in the desert which is ‘ closed for those who 


1 Erman, Life, p. 272. 3 Ib, 

8 Ib , ; see also N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el- 
Gebrdtoi, Loudon, 1902, ii 30, 

4 Erman, p. 272 f. ; A. Manette, Catalogw ghieral des monu- 
ments d’ Abydos, Pans, 1880, p. 1. 

6 Erman, p. 273 ; cf. Maspero, Dawn of Civilization^ Eng, tr., 
London, 1894, p, 120, and Davies, EhAmama, pk xxxi. 

t Erman, loc. cit . ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians ^ 3 vols., London, 1878, i. 386. 

7 Davies, lii. pk iv. p. 

5 Gardiner, ZA xk [1902-03] 146. 

9 Erman, ^S^AMTTxlix. [1911] pk xvi. 

19 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records, 5 vols., Chicago, 1906-07, 
k § 546. 

D- N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nahht at Thebes, New York, 
1917, p. 64 f, 

12 Davies, pi. xx. p. 63 f. 

I'i For the purification of the laj^-folk before entering a temple 
see art. Furihcation fSgyptian), V. S. For the participation of 
the populace m the dramatic performances, at Abydos and 
elsewhere, illustrating the death, burial, and resuscitation of 
Osiris, see J, H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt) New York and London, 1012, pp. 

14 F. Ohabas, Les Maanmes du scribe A'M, Paris, 1876, p. filar 
Erman, £[a7idbooJs, p. 84, 
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speak there and open for those who keep bilence there When 
the silent man conieth he iindeth the spring ’ i 

IV._TI{J3 AmN-CULT OF KiNG AMENOPITIS 
IF. C Oebn ATON) —TliQhimgy celebiated m the 
temple or temples ^ erected ^ by the heretic king 
’Okhnaton at Ei-Amarna difiers in so many ways 
from the temple liturgy of the piecedmg aiid 
succeeding peiiods that it must receive separate 
treatment. Foi the beliefs responsible for these 
differences see Erman, Remdhooh^ p. 62 ff'. ; 
Breasted, Development of Ueligion and Thoimhti 
pp. 319-345. 

I. The daily liturgy in the temple of the Aton. — 
There was no cultus-image of the Aton, and so 
all Hie toilet and pre-toilet ceremonies of the 
old temple liturgy were done away with. The 
worship of the Aton consisted m«ainly in the sing- 
ing of hymns and presentation of food- and drink- 
offerings, of perfumes and flowers. The ritual 
acts, however, accompanying the presentation of 
these oflerings were those of the old worship, the 
only difference visible in the representations of the 
various ceremonies being that the q^ueen is shown 
acting^ in exactly the same capacity as the king. 

As in the case of the old temj^le liturgy, the 
presentation of food- and drink-offerings was closely 
associated with the burning of incense and the 
pouring out of libation,^ and the offerings were 
consecrated by the stretching out of the //r/?- baton. ^ 
The practice of elevating trays of offerings was 
also continued.® As there was no cultus-image 
to anoint, unguent was held up to the Aton in 
alabaster jars and then placed on the altar.® The 
offering of unguent was evidently preceded by the 
burning of incense.^ 

It is possible that the offering of flowers was a 
more impoitant feature in the Aton-cult than in 
the worship of the old Egyptian divinities, though 
they are constantly depicted as receiving a bouquet 
from the Pharaoh,® while their heaped-up food- 
offerings were regularly surmounted by a bunch 
of flowers,'*^ 

The El-Amarna reliefs permit us to reconstruct 
to some extent the sequence of episodes in the 
liturgy celebrated in the larger or outer temple. 

(i.) When the king and queen came to this 
temple, their first act, according to a scene in the 
tomb-chapel of the high-priest Merire*,j^® was to 
make each an oblation at offering-stands set up in 
front of the pylon. After the burning of incense 
and the pouring out of a libation — the attendant 
high-priest is depicted bowing low and holding the 
censer and vase that have just been used for that 
purpose — the king and queen consecrated their gifts 
by extending over them the Ar^p-babon, During 
tills performance the royal daughters rattled their 
sis bra, and the attendant courtiers stood at a 
respectful distance bowing low with hands on 
knees, 

(ii. ) Having passed through the pylon, the king 
and queen, as we learn from a relief in the tomb- 
chapel of Panehesi,^^ proceeded to mount the steps 
to the high altar in the first court. On this altar 
a great oblation of joints of meat, poultry, vege- 
tables, and bouquets of flowers wa.s laid, and there 
was set on top of ail three open pans of burning 

1 SalUer PapyntSf i. 8, 20. ; Erman, Eandbooik, p, 8^. For 
a full account of tMs particular phase of Egyptian thougrht 
see B. Gimn, Joxtm, of Egyp. ATohmology^ in, 81 0, Erman, 
Ilandboohf p. 78 f. ; Breasted, Development of Religion and, 
Thought in Ancient EgypU P- Mitt . ; sec also art. 8m (Egypt- 
ian), o. 

2 For the temple structure see Davies, ElAmama, I pis. 
X. A, XI. i., XXVI. fl., xxxiir., ii. pis. xvixi. f.i^. 20 0., iii. pis. vm, 0., 
XXX., p, 190., iv. pis. v,0., xvni., xx., vi. pL xx* 

» Davies, ii. pi. v.. v. pi. m., vi. pi. m. 

4 Xh i, pi. XXVII,, ii. pL m, Iv. pi. xv., vi. pi. xxn. 

5 Ib. i pi. XX. ® B. li. pi. VI. 

7 Xb. iv. pL XXXV. ^ Lepsius, ni 

^ E.g.i Hariette, Mydos^ t pis. 32, 42a. 

3^0 Davies, !. pi. XXVII. n Xb, ii. pi. xviii. 


incense. The relief in question depicts the royal 
oiffciants in the act of scattering incense into these 
pans. One of their daughters stands near and 
holds out two bowls of incense to her parenbs, and 
the other two daughteis rattle sistra. In front of 
the altar, facing the king and making profound 
obeisance, are the liigh-priest and the ‘ chief 
servitor of Aton,’ The former, and probably the 
latter also, holds a bouquet of flowers — peihaps 
for the king to piesent afterhe has burned incense. 
Beliind these two priests are'^ four other priests in 
the same respectful attitude, edch holding a round 
vessel containing liquid of some kind. Beside 
these again are four chanters, also bowing low and 
accompanying their singing with hand-clapping. 
The lesb of the royal retinue remains in the 
entiance oi outer court, or else altogether outside 
the temple precincts. 

(iii.) While the king and queen were thus offici- 
ating at the high altar, priests placed offerings 
upon the altars in the outer court. ^ A lelief in 
the tomb-chapel of Ahmose ^ also shows priests 
attending to the offering-tables, in this case in the 
outer court of the smaller temple, just before the 
arrival of the royal party. 

(iv.) A visit of ’Okhnaton to the temple was the 
occasion for the sacrifice of numerous oxen. The 
victims, beplumed and garlanded, were led straight 
to the slaughter-house,® or else to meet the royal 
cortege as it drew up at the temple-entrance.^ 

2 . The functions of musicians in the Aton-cu!t. 
— (a) Sistrumplay&rs . — While the king and queen 
burned incense, poured out libation, piesented 
unguent, flowers, food- and drink-offerings, raised 
their hands in adoration before the altar, or per- 
formed the ceremony of consecration with out- 
stretched ^.rp-baton, the royal daughters rattled 
their sistra.® 

(6) Temple choir . — A bod^;^ of blind vocalists 
accompanied by a blind harpist and sometimes by 
a lute-player, also blind, performed in the outer 
court or enclosure of the smaller temple.® An 
inscription in the tomb- chapel of Meiiie’ speaks 
of ‘the singers and musicians ... in the court 
of the House of the Benben ... in Ikhtaton.*'^ 
The choir evidently sang and played off* and on 
during the whole day, for they are depicted thus 
engaged both during and outside of the perform- 
ance of the liturgy.®' 

(c) Male chantCTB . — Four chanters also figured in 
the Aton-worship. They are twice depicted sing- 
ing and clapping their hands while the king and 
queen burn incense in tlie pans placed on the top 
of the food-offerings, m the one case in the great 
court of the larger temple,*^ and in the other 
apparently in the outer court of the smaller temple, 
where they are seen in close proximity to the blind 
vocalists and baipist who simultaneously make 
music. They also ran in front of the royal pro- 
cession to the temple, thus, perhaps, performing 
the same functions as the lector of the old religion, 
who walked in front of the Pharaoh, when he went 
to the temple, and dispelled inimical powers by 
his recitations. 

(d) Female miismam.— According to the relief 
in the tomh-chapel of Panehosi discussed above, 
among those of the royal retinue who remained 
ontside the entrance to the enclosure or outer 
court of th^ larger temple, while the king and 
queen officiated at the high altar, were a number 

1 Davies, ii. pi. xvni. 2 m pi. xxv. 

Sfb, 4 Ib. 1, pi. X. A. 

Xb. I pis. XXVI. 1, ii. pis. Vn vii. 1, xvin., iv. pi. xv., v, pis. 

IXL, XXVIII, 

fi Ib. i, pis. XI,, xxn., xxxni., ill. pL xxx 
7 ib, i. pi. XXXVII., h. p, 2QK 
» Xb. 1 . pis. XI., XXII. t, iii. pi. XXX, 
s Xb. h. pL xvm. I® Xb. i pi, xxii. 

li Xb. i pis. X. A, xiVt 

18 Pimhhi 1. 104 ; Schlifey, DVMsxdsw, iii, 38. 
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of female iiiusiciariuS. 'riieso arc depicted yhiging 
to tlic accoinpaniment of hand-clapping, waving of 
paim-bianclieK, and the beating of Cambouiines, or 
else lifting their hands in Avoishipd Those female 
innsi clans likewise greeted the king on his ai rival 
at the teinide.^ It was apparently also the same 
women who participated in the icjoicings at the 
decoration of couitieis.*'* It is to be noted that 
the female musicians are never shown peifoiniing 
inside the temple prectiicts. 

3 . Private worshippers in the temple of the 
Aton. — It seems t*b have been custoniary for a 
subject, after he had been decoiated by ’Oklinaton, 
to make a food- and dimk-oliering outside the 
pylon of the laigei temple and to pray at the same 
time foi the king’s life, piosperity, and health, and 
that the Aton would * vouchsafe him for ever.’ ^ 

In the top register of a scene in Menre'’s tomb- 
chapel depicting ’Okhnaton’s visit bo the temple® 
two men wearing wigs, and cariying each a 
bouquet, lead along a bepliimed and garlanded 
cow and a calf. Accompanying them, and also 
carrying bouquets, is a man with a shaven head, 
i.e. a priest. Possibly the two laymen are offering 
these victims themselves on the occasion of a royal 
visit, the presence of the priest being requiied in 
order that he might superintend the slaughter of 
the victims and make certain that they were pure.® 
In the same scene, bottom register, lay-folk are 
carrying bouquets and duck, while four priests 
follow, two leading oxen and two carrying bouquets. 
Both victims and duck are quite possibly private 
ofierings. Davies'^ suggests, indeed, that the 
ofienngs placed on the altars in the outer or en- 
closing court of either temple were those of private 
people. This would account for priests serving 
these altars before the arrival of the king,® or 
while the royal party and chief priests were 
officiating at the high altar.^ 

LiTBRA'i'URB.—See the works cited m the text and footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

WORSHIP (Greek).~I. DEFINITION, ETG.--^ 
Worship, in the widest sense, may be dehned as 
the acknowledgment by man of his dependence on 
a power or powers beyond himself. And these 
powers, in whatever form they may be conceived, 
are believed by the ^vorshipper to be more potent 
than himself ; and, in whatever visible semblance 
or sign they are worshipped, they are imagined to 
be normally invisible. 

At the outset of our study of Greek worship we 
are met by a consideration which it is important 
to realize. The central meaning of worshix^ as we 
conceive it is the endeavour after a higher and 
better life. ^ Whether as individuals or on stated 
occasions with our fellow-men we perform an act 
of worship, while we do indeed render bhanks for 
blessings received and jiray for blessings to come, 
yet the paramount intention of our worship is that 
we may be reminded, amid the clash and din of 
things temi>oral and fleeting, of the things which 
are unseen and eternal, to attune our hearts and 
minds to higher ideals of Hie. And, while we 
consider it right and seemly to bring to God 
oilerings of a temporal kind, to beautify His 
sanctuary, to lay before Him tithes and firstfruits, 
and in His name to give our goods to feed the 
poor, yet we count it a better thing to bring the 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, which He will not 
despise. 

Now, if wo leave out of account some rare and 
sporadic utterances of the more advanced and 

1 Davies, !i. pi, xvin. s Xh, i. pis. x. 1, xnr. 

^Ib, L pL VI., ii. pla. xr., xxxm. 

4 J&. iv. pi. xviH. p, 16. 0 11). i. pis. X. A, xiT. 

« See artt. roRiFicAUCN (IHgyptian), V. s, flaiEST, pjEWKS-jPuooi) 
(Egyptian), XVI. 

8 1&. iii. pk XXX* 

^ JX ih -pi,. -pnh . 


enlightened thinkers and confine ourselves to the 
typical Greek conception of woiship, we Imd that 
the motive and intention is of a wholly diflerent 
kind Man woi ships his god or gods not because 
he has any lively feeling of giatitude for blessings 
exqierienced, still less because he desires to live a 
better life, but because he lias an ovei whelming 
conviction of his dependence on his god or gods 
I for all temporal blessings. H. Usener^ perhaps 
rather ovei states this point of view, but in general 
it is true. 

‘ Pray HOW, 0 stianger, to tke Lord Poseidon : for hig feast 
it la on which you have happened in coming heie. And when 
thou hast made lihation and hast prayed, as is right (0e>t«r), 
then give to tins, man also a cup of honey-sweet wine to make 
libation, since I deem that he too prays to the immortals. All 
men have need of Zeus *3 ‘Piom the gods come all means oi 
mortal excellence— from the gods are men wise and. mighty of 
hand and eloquent of tongue.’^ ‘Always we all have need of 
Zeus ’ 4 

If our definition of woiship is open to the objec- 
tion that it would include magic, the defence must 
be that it is impossible to frame a definition of 
woiship which would he at once sufficiently wide 
and yet exclude magic. The acts of woi.sh*ip and 
the acts of magic aie in oiigin at least inseparable. 
If we so define worship as to distinguish it from 
magic, it will be by a definition applicable only to 
the higher kinds of woiship. It is no more pos- 
sible to distinguish worship and magic by absolute 
and generally valid criUrm than it is to distinguish 
religion from superstition. 

Essentially magic is the performance of an act 
accompanied by verbal incantations which invoke 
objects of worship not known or not lecogiiized by 
ordinary society. And just .so far tlie modein 
view may be ]U.stified which makes the prime dis- 
tinction between religion and magic to be that 
religion i.s social and promotes the good of the 
community, while magic is anti-social and tends 
to exalt the individual to the detriment of the 
community. 

II. Tee relation of ritual to religion.-- 
It used to be the fashion to regard the practices 
of ritual as later than the religious ideas of which 
they were the expression. The religious theory 
was regarded as primitive and essential | the re- 
ligious ritual was regarded as the reasoned form 
in which the theory found expression. But 
modern investigation suggests that the reverse is 
the case. A festival which in historical times is 
definitely religious in character and is accompanied 
by a theory which professes to account for the 
various practices of the ritual may easily have 
been in its origin of an entirely secular character. 
The wide-spread practice of seasonal festivals, 
particularly those of mid- winter and of spring, can 
hardly be accounted for on any suiiposiiion that 
they were originally religious in character. Their 
origin is much more reasonably explained and 
their universality is much more easily understood 
if we regard them as having been at first purely 
secular, the natural reaction to the character of 
the season. The tribe meet at mid-winter and in 
spring to hold their festival with song and story. 
The character of the season will naturally influence 
the character of the festival. But, save in so far 
as mere ecstasy is religious in character, there is 
nothing religious in the celebration until a theory 
is evolved. When at mid-winter all nature is 
asieep—^Fittur(5j® can hardly mean anything else 
than the sleeping season— the tribal festival may 
be explained as intended to celebrate the passing 
of a god who is asfeep or is slain. When in spring 
all nature awakes to life, the festival may be ex- 
plained as the awakening or the resurrection of 

I ARW [1904]. 2 Horn. Od. iil. m. 

Pmd, Ppth. i. 41 f, 4 AraiiiiSj Phem. 4. 

5 Th.0 old derivation from hi ot.vT<3 (‘ Mere we are a^aiii VX 
thong-li revived in reeent times, is of course absurd. 
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the god. But tlie ritual in its main outlines pre- 
cedes the theoiy. Indeed it is only with the 
utmost difficulty that the theory will produce any 
innovation in the ritual. Many of the ritual 
usages are jirohahly in then origin purely acci- 
dental. When on a memorable occasion some- 
thing happens to be done in a particular way, 
the tendency will be to do it in the same way 
again. The usage becomes stereotyped, and the 
theory will try to account for it : thencetoitli it 
is held to be the only way that is valid and effec- 
tive. Even if no convincing explanation is found 
in theory, ancestral custom will be sufficient to 
perpetuate it. This ancestial custom is what the 
Greeils call 6 Tdrpws ydfios,^ This udfios (or pdfioc) is 
believed to be of inimemoiial antiquity, with all 
the superior sanction that attaches to the unwiitten 
as opposed to the written law, and is held to legu- 
late ail the fundamental sanctities of life. The 
point of view is beautifully expressed in the words 
of Antigone : otidk crdheiv rocrowov (pbiJ/r)v rd crd j 
iCTjpbypiad’ bboTT iLypa/jTTa icdcrcpaXrj Oeujv { v6pii/xa dijuacrOat 
OpTjTbv opO^ vTepdpa/xeLP, | ob ydp rt pup ye aXk* 

del Tore j ^rj raura, Kobdels oTdep ’drov ^(pdvT} ^ 

Hence m the Pohtmis, 290 E, we find custom 
almost equated with sanctity: rd o-efxvoTara /cal 
pLaXccrra irdrpca tQp dpx<^f-^v duffiOiv. vSo the solemn 
supplication of Himilkas is cariied out icard rb 
irdrptop tOoi.^ 

III. Objects of worship, -~'W e may con- 
veniently divide the objects of worship into primi- 
tive or non-anihropomorphic and later or anthropo- 
morphic, 

A. AKTHROPOMOEPHIC.'^ The evidence 

for non-anthropomorxfiiic Avorship cannot occupy 
much space in a brief .sketch like the present, and 
there is the less need to discuss it in detail because 
in geneial the lower stiata of Greek religious ideas 
resemble those found in the eaiffiei stages of 
development of other peoples or among primitive 
peoples of the present day. As among these, so 
among the Greeks we find traces of the Avorship 
of inanimate things and of animals. But before 
Ave glance at the evidence it is desirable that we 
should represent clearly bo ourselves what exactly 
such Avorship means. 

The ultimate root of religion is to he found in 
the instinctive sense of the mysterious, the 
uncanny. This sense is not equally strong in all 
men any more than all men are equally religious, 
and the things by which it is excited vary inde- 
finitely, from the uttermost of beauty to the 
uttermost of loathing. In the street and under 
the gaiish sun all ex^jerience is immediate and 
commonplace. But if, for instance, one make his 
Avay to some lonely glen high among the hills— 
‘ jjcr loca pastonim deserta aique otia dia ^ — where 
only the moorfoAvl call and only the whaups are 
crying, then even the most commonplace feels 
an instinctive awe, a sense of mystery Avhich he 
cannot express even to himself. This is wffiat the 
Bomans call ‘'religio loci.* The origin of the Avord 
religio is a niaitor of dispute to-day as it was 
among the Eoman antiquaries themselves. But 
even through the perplexities of the Roman dis- 
cusrdons*'* there shines some perception of Avhat 
Ave believe to be the right idea of the word, which 
corresponds very closely to ^refioxlon,* dpaXoyi<Tp,6^i 
the ^ sense of something far moie deeply interfused,* 
the ‘misgiving of a creature moving about in 
worlds not realized * — in a word, the sense of the 


I Plato, Lami ; Thua. ii. U, ^ 
a Soph. Ant. 463 fE. ; at. Plato, Laws, mA, C8dA. 

3 DIodor, sill, 86. Seo also E. Mooseiir, FmsmphiQn re- 
ligleuse do fusaj^e rteeat,’ MHR liii. £190(>|. 

^ See M. W. lie Wispier, Dfe nieht menscJmhge.§taUi 0 en Oottar 
der CrrieGhvn, toydon, 1003. 

® Bsp. AiiliiS C5ofihi«5, iv. 0. 1 ? Cic. d& Hat ii. 88, ; 

Oato, (tp. Fcst, ‘ Uepulsior,’ 


uncanny. This sense may be aAvakened moicly hy 
the loathly, as, e,g., the toad, to which the lustic 
mind ascribes all manner of strange powers,^ or hy 
the merely cuiious — a stone or tree of fantastic 
shape. Objects which in whatever form have 
power to excite such emotions are regarded AVith 
uAve. They must he approached Avith circum- 
spection. They are looked upon as things apart ; 
they are lepd. When then we find it said that a 
certain Greek tribe AvorsM]^ a particular animal 
or a particular object, often no more is meant 
than this. Their AVorship is predominantly fear. 

But there are higher mysteries than these : the 
mystery of death and birth, of grow^th and adoles- 
cence, of the regular recuirence of the seasons, _ of 
mothei-love and self-sacrifice, of instincts which 
‘aspire to immortality and seem to promise it.* 
It is by way of such mysteries that the religion of 
fear becomes transformed and transfigured into 
something highei : if not into a religion of love, 
Avhich IS essentially a Christian idea, at least into 
a religion in Aviiich reverence is more prominent 
than fear, in Avhich the gods are no longer im- 
agined as the jealous enemies of mankind but as 
their protectors. Swift to jpuuish transgression, 
yet they do not will that any should perish. They 
are givers of good things, ^ if they are also givers 
of evil. Even if they ‘ deal to men tAVo evils for 
one good/ only the foolish murmur. Good men 
loyally accept the conditions of mortality, turning 
the bright side out.® 

1, Holy places. — ^Among non-anthropomorpMc 
things to Avhich sanctity, in the sense we have 
described, attaches Ave have first of all holy places. 
The Mucklestane Moor Avas felt by Hobbie Elliot 
to be ‘an unco bogilly bit.*^ The same sort of 
feeling Avas perfectly familiar to the Greeks. A 
bush-clad hill in Arcadia was fabled to be the 
place Avhere Rhea gave birth to Zeus : 

*Iri Parrhasia (Arcadia) it was that Rhea bare thee, where 
was a hill shelteied with thickest biush. Thence is the place 
holy and no four-footed thing' that hath need of Eileithyia nor 
any woman approacheth theieto, but the Apidanians call it the 
primeval childbed of Rhea.’^* 

As a typical case we have the cave sanctuaries 
all over Cret^ particulaiiy those on Mount Ida 
and Mount Dictocum associated Avith the worship 
of the Cretan Zeus. 

2, Holy animals. — The same kind of sanctity 
attached to various animals in different localities : 
storks and ants in Thessaly; Aveaseis in Thebes; 
especially the snake — e.g,, in connexion with 
Asklepios, Sopolis, Cychreiis. Best knoAvn of all 
IS the oUovpbs o^Ls on the acropolis at Athens 
Avhicli every month received 'honey-cakes.® Other 
familiar cases are the mice in the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, the oavI of Athene, etc. 

3 , Holy trees. — Among proofs of the cult of 
living trees Ave have the familiar idea of the tree- 
nymphs under their various names — Dryads, 
llamadryads, Meliie, etc. — Avho live in the life and 
die Avith the death of the holy tree. Where myth 
gives an aitiological legend to explain just why a 
tree is sacred, Ave may quite confidently neglect 
the legend and infer that the holiness attached 
to the tree before myth gave the alleged reason. 

Thus the Delian palm was sacred. Myth gave as the reason 
that this was the palm which supported Leto at the birth of 
Apollo. So the laurol in the vale or Tompe, from which crowns 
were made for the victor at the Pythian games, derived its 
sanctity, according to myth, from the punflcation of Apollo at 
Temps after he had slain the python. Similarly the stump of 
the wild strawberry-tree at Tanagra was held sacred lor the 
alleged reason that Hemes had been reared under itJ 


1 Plenoe the magic potency of ‘ Eye of newt, and toe of frog 
(Shakespeare, Maobsth^ rv. 1 3 4). 

2 0eol Horn. Od. viii* 825. 

spind.PyiA.fii.81if. 

4 Scott, T/ie JBladk Dwarf, ch. li. 
s Callim. Ilpmn. i. 10«. « Herod. vSJi 

7 Buis. ix. 22. % 
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In these and in nnmbeiiess othei cases we must 
recognize now that the holiness is a niucli earlier 
thing than the myth — which merely attem[)ts to 
explain an existent fact. 

4 . Holy stones. — Stones to which a special 
sanctity attaches form one of the most coininon 
featuies of early legend everywheie. Greece is no 
exception. 

Thus Pheinios, kinsy of the Ainianes, fought a duel with 
Hyperochos, Icing of the Inap^hians, for their laud and guilefully 
slew him bv hurling a atone, which was thenceforward regarded 
by the Ainianes as holy.V 

There aie a number of references in Pansanias to 
‘undressed stones,’ XLOol apyoi, which were the 
object of veneration. 

Thus in vii. 22 3 he tells us that at Pharai in Achaia certain 
square stones (rerpayc^voL Xt0oi), about thn^ty m number, were 
worshipped by the people of Pharai, who applied to each of them 
the name of a godj and he adds an important leniark^. -ra Sc trt 
iraAatoTepa KcCi ret? vaci. ^EAX-rjert, rivas 6etav avrX ayaKfj.druiv 
etxov apyol Xt^ot. In ix. M 3 Pansanias mentions at Hyettos 
in Bosotia a shrine of Herakles where the imag^e was ‘not 
artistic but an undressed stone in the ancient fashion * On the 
acropolis at Athens Pausaniaa, 1 . 28 ^ 5, mentions two Xt0ot 
dpyo6 : rov? Se dpyov? XlOovg^ e4>' SiV cerraenv ocrot, 5t«a? vn-t'xoi/^t 
KaX ot StttiicovTes, rbv ixkv ’’YjSpews, t6i^ 8e 'Ai'aiSctcr? avruiv 
ovofid^ovcrt. 

The typical case of the holy stone is the ^alrvXos, 
which legend explained to be the stone which Ehea 
gave to Cronus in place of the infant Zeus.^ 
Pansanias, x. 24. 5, speaking of Delphi, says : 

iirava^dpTi 5e dirb Toy fivrifiaro^ (of Neoptolemus), Xi'ffos co'ti?' 
Qv ficyas’ rovTOV KoX cKaiov Karaxeoutn, /cal /card copTijv 

e/cdo'T'ijy epca e7riTi6ka<ri rd dpyd eo-n 5e /cat, 86^a eg avTQv, SoBrjvai 
Kpdvu) Toy Xt0oy dprl row 'nratSbg, /cal ws? a^dtg '^juteercy avTov b 
Kpbyoj. 

This brings us to the question of the place in 
Gieek woiship of the holy pillar. Every one ’is 
familiar with the passage in Gn which tells 
how ‘Jacob rose up early in the morning and took 
the stone that he had put under his head and set 
it up for a pillar and poured oil upon the 

top of it [as the Belphians did with the ^atrvXos 
in Pansanias, loc. cit.l. And he called the name 
of that place Bethel [House of God], . . . and 
Jacob vowed a vow,’ etc. It is an old suggestion 
that ^airvXos is nothing else than a Greek trans- 
literation of the Hebrew But, in any case, 

the important thing to realize is that there are 
two kinds of sanctity attaching to such things as 
we have been discussing: natural sanctity and 
derivative sanctity. There is what may be called 
the natural sanctity which everywhere attaches 
to the uncanny. To this class belongs the XiOos 
Ka'frTr^TOLs which is mentioned by Pansanias, iii. 
22 . 1 : 

Vv6eCov Be rpeig fidXtarra aTrex^*- (rraSCovg dpyog Xi&og "Opierryjv 
Xeyoutre leadcaOePrit irv’ clvtqD Travora/r^at ttJs f/avCag ^id touto o 
kiOog d}Vop.dcr6rj Zeus Kairirwras Kard yAwcr<r«.y rrjv AmpiSa 

That is to say, there was something which 
seemed uncanny about this stone, and so an 
getiological legend arose to explain it. But in 
the ease of Jacob there is no hint that the stone 
which he selected for his pillow possessed in itself 
any unusual virtue, and, familiar as we are with 
the potency of, say, a bit of wedding-cake as a 
provoker of auspicious dreams, we seem to have 
no right to react any such meaning into Jacob’s 
use of the stone. Indeed in Gn 28^^ it is rather 
emphasized that its particular meaning derives 
from the voluntary act of Jacob and not from any 
natural quality* 

We hold, then, that the holy pillar in worship 
is originally purely symbolical. That this is the 
case and that we have here to do with no original 
sanctity is already obvious when we consider that 
the pillar is rather an artificial than a natural 
form. It seems to be generally apumed that the 
&fyyb$ \Wm of Pausanias is merely an * undressed 

1 Flut. Gr. la. ^ ^ 

^ Of. lleaych. jSa^TVAos* ouVwisf e/eaXetTO Xt0os 

dvTl Aids. ' '' 


stone,’ of no ]>ariicular shax>e. We think theie 
is better reason to suppose that it was a stone 
dressed to a quadrangular shape hut not carved 
into a definite aiithiopomoiphic type. The quad- 
rangular block seems quite well established as 
a halt-way stage to the fully developed image 
Theie is a very significant passage in Pausanias, 
viii. 48. 6, where, speaking of Tegea in Arcadia, 
the natural home of ‘ pre-lunar ’ customs, he says : 

‘ Thei e is also erected an altar of Zeus Teleios and a square 
image (dya\fji.a rerpdyuivov) ‘ joT this is d typ& HX which, it seems 
to me, the Areadiam pai tioularly delight * 

The two most familiar Greek forms of this type 
are the pillais of Hermes and the pillais of Apollo 
Agyieus. Foi the shape of the Hennai we-^have 
the veiy definite testimony of Thucydides, vi. 27 

bcroi ‘Epfiat T/crau Xt0tuot eu t|) TrdXet ri? ’A^ijuaiwu* cttri 6c /card 
Tb cTTiX^lptou y) reTpdywuQs epyaerta, 

where, with Sir Richard Jebb (against Hude), we 
regard the last three words as thoroughly genuine. 
The shape of the Apollo pillars is perhaps not (juite 
so cleaily established by the ancient authorities. 
But it is quite clear that they had an artificial 
shape, and therefore an aitificial, and not a 
natuial, sanctity.^ 

But it is to be clearly understood that this is a 
question of origins only. Derivative sanctity may 
he quite as valid and quite as potent as natural 
sanctity. The landmark of my neighbour or the 
coffin in which he obtains his last landtenure may 
be made of common wood, but just because the 
timber is employed for this solemn puipose it 
acquires extiaordinary virtues. And in the same 
way the symbolic pillar may easily acquire un- 
natural virtues, and may indeed, as seems well 
attested, be regarded as the abode, at least tempor- 
arily of the godhead. And the pillar may, of 
course, survive as a symbol even in a fully developed 
anthropomoiphie worship— 0 .( 7 ., the obelisk as the 
^airi/Xiop of Apollo Agyieus on coins of Amhracia.^ 

B. Anthropomorphic cults.— It is character- 
istic of the objects of anthropomorphic cult that 
they are all, in greater or less degree, worshipped 
in the higher sense : that is to say, they are in- 
voked with prayer and ofierings. A rigid classifica- 
tion is difficult, because there is a continual trans- 
ference of the members of one class into another, 
from higher to lower, no le.ss than from lower to 
higher. But the classes of cults may be conveniently 
arranged as follow.s. 

I. The dead. — We find in Homer that the 
funeral of a great prince is accompanied by funeral 
games. Thus in IL xxiii. we have the SiOXa ivl 
XlarpbKXip, in Hesiod, Worh6' and Days, 654, the 
S>$Xa 'Afi^ldaixavros. In the case of a private 
individual doubtless the ceremonies were less 
elaborate, consisting of the offerings at thegiave 
and the funeral feast, ^ with which we used to be 
familiar in Scotland, and which might be of decent 
propoitions or might rise to the extravagance of 
Lord Ravenswood’s luneial, when, according to 
Caleb Balderstone, ‘ there was as much wine drunk 
in this house as would have floated a pinnace.’^ 
But in any case the funeral feast did not terminate 
the dues of the dead {yipa Qavbvrm), In historical 

1 Of Harpocrat. S D ayuiS? . . . ayuieu? 8i eerri /ctebu elg h^v 
Xgytap (i.e, fcerrmriatJii,Q' 111 a cone) 6p lerraai srpo r^v Bvptdp M 
(Ta4>eg ')roiov<riv’ApL<Tro<j>dv’T]g re cv (875) /cal EwoXt?~Suid, 
=schol. Aristoph Vesp, 870; of Hellad ap. Pkot 535^> 33 ff.; 
iBsoh. Ag 1081; Em*. PA 031; Pterecr fra-g. 87; PJauh 
BaocA 170. 

2 B. y. Head, Bist. hfmnoniin, Oxford, 1887, p. 310 L Into 
the details of pillar cult we cannot here enter. For a somewhat 
extreme view the reader should consult the important paper by 
Arthur J. Evans in xxl L1901] 99--204, on ‘ Myoenman Tree 
and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations,’ and in the 
same volume, p. 268 f., the reply by W. H. D. Bouse, and for a 
via media L. Ziehen, in Bm'sian*s Jahreshericht, 1008, who 
thinks that both Evans and Rouse have rushed to extremes 
which the evidence does not Justify. 

3 yrcpiSeiTTvav (Dem. xviii. 288), u 

^ Scott, The hide of Lammermoor, ch. vii. 
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times we hear of a further celebration on the tliiid, 
ninthj and thirtieth days after the fimeial.i The 
character of these celebrations, attended by the 
triends and relatives of^ the dead, is sufficiently 
attested - The ceremonial on the thirtieth day, 
which apparently maiked the end of the normal 
period of mourning, ^ was noteworthy for the fact 
that the company who met to banquet together 
m honour of the deceased (iirl ry dTroOapdvTi) did 
not reeling but sat^ in accordance with ancient 
custom ; hence the ceremonial was called Ka6e8pa,‘^ 
Btiil further there was the annual festival called 
yevdaria. It is disputed whether this celebration was 
held on the anniversary of the birthday of the de* 
ceaseA or on the anniveisaiy of the day of his death.® 

The generic teim foi offerings to the dead is 
imyicr/jLaTai^ which is precisely the Latin sacra and 
implies that the ofieimgs were ‘consecrated’ to 
the dead : that the living did not partake of them. 
The corresponding verb is ^payl^etu. These offer' 
ings (called also because normally they weie 
‘ poured’ into the grave) consisted of milk, honey, 
water, wme, oilJ The schol. on Eur. Hee. 527 
adds HXeypov (wheaten-ffour).® Eustath. ffom. Od. 
519, says the fMeXUparou, as the offering was called, 
was honey and milk in Homeric times, but honey 
and water in historical times. Stengel holds thalt 
milk was always an ingredient. I 

The libation was poured upon the grave and was ^ 
accompanied by prayer.® The tomb was sometimes ! 
so constructed that the liquid could easily reach to 
the bones or ashes below. 

Besides the libation theie were other offerings 
constituting the deiirvov of the dead.^® Naturally 
the constitution of this would he fairly constant, 
but would vary to some extent with ' individual 
taste or with the locality of the offerer. 

The meal presented to the dead was not one 
which the living could share and was therefore 
wholly burnt. The lexicographers define imyKrjxot 
as oXoKavTdjjjLara^^ In othei words, they belong to 
that class of sacrifices which were called dvcrlat 
dyevaroL.'^'^ It is sometimes said that these offerings 
to the dead were made at night, but there is no 
evidence of this ; and, since funerals took place 
by day, there seems no reason why offerings to tlie 
dead should not also take place by day. In classical 
times they certainly did so.^^ Horn, ’ll, xxiii. 217 fi*. 
certainly does not prove the contrary for Homeric 
times. 

1 Of. Poll. viii. 14G * rpCra, tvara, rptaKiiSb ? ; Anstoph. Lps, 
Oilff. ; Is£Dias, ii. 36, vm. 39 ^ 

2 ASschin, iii, 225 ; TtXcvrjJcravTO? Sc tXBuiv eU ra hara. Sic^Coi 

rrpog Tov? ohctovff ; Pern, 243 : erreto^^ St reXcuT^jcrtic Tts 

«ral ra vofu^oueua ayrtS (pepotro, dKo\ov6(aP eirl to pisvijixa Stc^tot. 

3 Lysias, i. 14 : e5o|c St' avSpt?, to irpocrojTrov e^Lp.v&i,a)cr6aL, 
row aSeA^ou re^wtoTOS owto rpidKOvd’ r)p.dpa^. 

i Of. Phot, : CKaXctTO Se KaOeSpa otl KaOe^opevoi e5^Crrvovv koI 
rtk vopit^diJLeva, evrk-jpovv, 

6 This question is fully discussed by W Schmidt, Gelurtstag j 
iM Altertumy Giessen, 190S, p. 37 ff. who reaches the conclusion ■ 
that, while yevtldXta, denotes the celebration of the birthday of 
the 117203:, ysveerta is the anniversary celebration of the death- 
day of the dead ; cf. Herod, iv. 26. The yti'cVtathus correspond i 
precise^’' to the Eoman parentaha, \ 

6 Poll, viii, 146. 

JSsoh. Pers, 609 fit. ; Soph. Jill. 894; Eur. Or. 114, Xph. in 
Tam\ 158, M. 611. 

8 Of. iEsch. Oh. 91, wiXavov (for discussion of the meaning of 
this word of. P. Stengel, Mermmt xxix. [18943 281, Herzog, ih. 
p. 625, Stengel, H&nneSj xxxi. [1896} 477) ; Ovid, Pasi. h. 539 : 

‘ inque mero moliita Ceres,* 

9 Com. Att. Pr., ed. T. Kook, L 617; Aristoph. n. 488, 12: 

Kotl Bvofiev airotert rot? | Senrep^ Bcoi^rt, xal Y® 

XedpLCPot I atro^nteG’ avTOvff 6evp* dveXvairaya-Bd ; .^sch. Oh. 91 : 

Tovro toSitpt, ws vopo^ gporots, j ccr^X’ dvn5o0i/at TOtert 

niimovfyiv raSfi. 

w veKp^v Sctirroty (Artemid, Owitoc^. i. 4) ; Zaires 
, . , vp^C^JEsch. Oh. 483 m). 
n <£ Kaibel, Ep. Qr., Berlin, 1878, 646. 

IS Hesych., Suid., etc. ; cf. Lucian, Ohar. 23. 

^3 CL Plat. M»r. 124 B : av re rts irap^wr €<TrC&.crtv iwcnrcp SvetCav 
dymerrov «VTb5f amX’nrM- 

M ^sch. P&ts. m% Ch.y ad init. and 149; Soph, El 
406, 4Slj 883 ; Eur. Bee. 521 Or. 1114 1 
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I Mourning dress A'ms worn.^ No garlands appar- 
ently were Avorn ; the music (it is sometimes said 
theie Avas none), if any, AA^as provided not by 
the cithara bub by tlie tin fee oi pipe.® The usual 
statement that theie were no 6\ai ® is highly 
disputable. 

To sum up, the essential features of the ritual 
of the dead are : (1) the iitual is restincted to the 
tomb ; (2) liquids are poured into the tomb ; (3) 
foods are burnt entiiely aml^ are not partaken of 
by the offerer ; (4) piayer is, or at any rate may 
be, made to the dead, at least l?y members ot their 
family. 

2 . The heroes.' — Greece, like other countries, 
was full of legends of an eailier race of men upon 
tlie earth, Avho Avere mightier than their degener- 
ate succesHOis.'^ It Avas nabuial to imagine those 
heroes as the offspring of gods and human beings. 
It is precisely the idea of Gn 6*^: ‘There weie 
giants in the earth in those days ; and also aftei 
that, Avhen the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.’ Hence Avas identified with 
rj/iiBeos. The idea Avas perfectly familiar to Homer. 
Every one admits that Hesio<l equated ijpws Avith 
TjfxLdeos. But equally in Hesiod and in Homer this 
express identification is confined to a single pass- 
age • Horn. II. xii. 23 ; Hesiod, Works and Daps, 
160 ; cf. Horn. Hymn. xxxi. 19, xxxii. 19. 

From these imagined heroes the great families of 
Greece tiaced their descent. It is easy enough to 
understand that this canonization or * heroization ’ 
Avas extended to contemporaries : thus Brasidas, 
the famous Spartan who fell at Amphipolis in 
422 B.C., received heroic honours. 

The terms used m heroic Avorship are closely 
akin bo those Avhich are used in the worship of the 
dead. 

tvayi^eLv^ kvayi<rp.ara. Herod, ii. 44 f. : SoKeouert M poi o6roi 
opSoTara 'EXX'jfvwv Troicetv, ot *H^afcXeta iSpvcrdpievoi eKTTjPrat, 
Kal ry pev ms d&avdr(p ‘OKvpirCoi Se €7riAivvpL7]V ^uovert, Tip S’ tTeptu 
MS i}p<o(. cvayt^ovcTL , 1 167 : Kctl yap ivayi^ovcrt (^C. the people of 
Agylla) (r<f>i, (ito. the Phoceans whom they had stoned to death) 
p-eydAfajs Kai ayStva. yvpvtKoi/ Kal LirmKOP emerraert 

The offerings, oi xoat, in the case of heroes consisted of blood, 
and the more strict teim foi those was alpakovpcat,.^ It was the 
custom to kill the Mctiras*^ over an 4a-xdpa (hearth) or over a 
trench (jSiepos), so that the blood flowed into the earth ^ But 
other things than blood were offered. Thuc in. 58_ speaks ot 
firstfruits of the crops oo-a h yv dveSiSov wpata, Irdvriov 
ttTrapxaff i7ntf>epoyTc?. This refeis to the annual offerings made 
to those who fell at Platiea (479 B.c.). They received also 
saOnpara Kal ra dXXa voptpa 8 Theie is here no mention of 
blood-offenngs. But Plutarch 9 very clearly recognizes blood- 
offermgs.io 

The testimony is uniformly that hero-worship 
Avas i>erformed liy night. 

In the case of the hero the place of the tomb 
was taken by the Heroum (‘Hp^op). 

A verjr important featuie Avas tlie solemn pro- 
cession.^® 

The essential features of heroic worship are 
thus : (I) the offerings belong to the class of dvorlai 
dyeverrot ; they are 6Xo/caurt6/iara-, wholly burnt, and 
the offerer does not partake; (2) the place of 
offering is a trench (fidOpos) or at any rate an ^(rxtfpa 
(hearth) ; (3) normally these offerings are per- 

formed at night (this statement can be taken only 
1 iEsch. Gh. 11 ; Eur. Bel 1038. 

SHcIiodor. JSth, 3. 1; cf. iEsch. Oh. 151 f. ; Eur. Iph. in 
Tmr. 146. 

3 For meauiug of, Keil, BBnnes, xxxi [1896] 472. 

4 See art. Heroes axp Hero-oobs (Greek and Eonaan). 

5 Piud. OI. h 90 ; Bacchyl. vi. 6. 

6 Thuc. V. 11 ; Pint. Sol 9; Sertor. 9. 

7Cf. Paus. X. 4. 7; Plut. Afist. 2l; Eur. Tr. 881, M. 92; 
Pint. Thes. 4. 

8 Thuc. foe. cit. ® Arist. 21. 

10 So Plut. Sol 21, ArUt 58, Cat Maj 16. 
n Proclus, on Hes. and Days, 763 ; Biog. Laert. vii 33 ; 
schol. Find. Isthm. iv. 110, ete. ; schol. Ap. Bh. i 687; schoi 
XI viii. 66. 

12 Find. Norn. vii. 46ff, ; Hei iii 

13 Of. Pans, ii 10.1. 
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as a very fv:enoral asseition) ; (4) it is usually, 
and veiy naturally, said that thoio were no d\ai 
in tiie worship ot the heroes. But this statement, 
resting appaiently on a non-fundamental hy[)0- 
thesis", is douhtfnl. In Helioch jEth. liL 2 there 
are ceitainly Kava, -which should normally imply 
oXat. 

3. The chthonian gods. — The term ‘ chtbonian ’ 
as used in Greek is ambiguous. A god may be 
asHociated with eart^*as Mother of all and he in 
this sense ehtlionian. Or a god ma,y be associated 
with this or that la^id and be in that sense. ^ 

i..astly, a god may be associated with the under 
world, t.e ehtlionian in the strictest sense. But 
here again a god may be ehtlionian in one aspect 
who is in all others Olympian. Hence ‘ ehtlionian ’ 
really denotes rather an aspect of this or that god 
than a peinianent attribute. Perhaps the only 
piiiely ehtlionian deity is Hades — and that only 
if we neglect his non-clitlionian lepresontative. 
Hecate also would seem to he a purely chthonian 
deity ; but we are immediately confronted by hei 
confusion or amalgamation with Aifcornis. The 
fact is that any god may assume a chthonian 
character. When, then, we speak here of 
* chthonian’ gods, we mean either specifically 
chthonian gods, if there he such, or gods in their 
chthonian character. 

The litual is, natuially, precisely parallel to 
that of the dead and the hoioes. The offerings are 
Ouartai dycua-TCi ; they are made, or are supposed to 
be made, at night ; and so on. 

But, as we" shall see, this is only when the 
‘ chthonians ’ as such preserve their full authority. 
In numerous cases, where the ultimate sanction 
lies with the chthonians, the sacrifices take place 
in name of the Olympians, and so take place 
by day, 

' 4, The Olympian or Ouranian gods. — We come 
now to the highest rank of gods, who are most 
usually denoted as Olympian, sometimes as Oiiran- 
ian. The two terms are to all intents identical 
since even in Homer Olympos, the abode of the 
gods, sometimes loses its geographical meaning of 
a mountain in Thessaly and is really identified 
with Heaven ti.g,, II. viii. 25, where 

Zeus threatens to suspend earth and sea by a 
chain attached to a * peak of Olympus.’ They are 
conceived as dwelling somewhere ‘ on high ’ ; and 
so the Homeric worshipper when he prays ‘looks 
unto the wide Heaveii.^^ They are gods of inoiey 
rather than of anger, of blessing ratber tban of 
bane.^ They keep the cities of men, and hence 
their worship comes fiist.^ 

We propose now to sketch the main features of 
Olympian worship. It will be easily understood 
that there must have been innumerabie divergences 
in detail, according to date, place, and circumstance, 
wliioh cannot be noticed here. All that we can 
endeavour to do is to give a reasonably complete 
and intelligible account of the fundamental 
princifdes. 

(i.) The of worship. — [a) The image 

^ So the i>vfx<f)at (Ap Eh. il. 1504, iv. 1B22). 

a XI. iii. 964, vii. ITS, 201, 3 .IX. 257, \xi. 272, 

8 Of. Isocr, Philip. 1161 : ‘Do uofc be surprised if througliout 
my speech I uig:e you to render benefits to the Greelks— urge 
you to mildness and to loving'-kindness. For I observe that 
seventy is painful both to the severe and to those that have 
dealin|?s with thorn, whereas mildness not merely in the case 
of men and all other animals is in good repute, but also in the 
case of the gods those who are the authors of our good thing's 
are called OlyntYfian, while those whose function is to brine? 
affliction' and piiiiishmenfc receive harsher titles ; and to the 
former temples and altars are established both by individuals 
and by cities, while the latter are honoured neither in prayers 
nor in saonfloes i on the contrary we perform rites to avert 
(a-rro'srofitrd^) their anger.* 

4 Of. Plato, LemSf 717 A : ‘ In the first place, we say that next ‘ 
after the Olympian gods ,an<l those who keep the city, honour I 
should be given to the ehthoniansj' etc, | 


{dyaXpa) of the god . — TIic image is a character- 
istic feature of (ii'cek woisbi]), and Heiodotus, 1. 
131, notes it as a remarkable lact that the Persians 
have neither image nor temple nor altar, \vhich 
he attributes to their non-anihropoinorphic con- 
I ception of the gods. It is, ot course, to be 
remembered that the absence of images character- 
izes both the lowest and the highest stages of 
religion. But in Instoueal times at least the 
absence of an image was so exceptional as to call 
foi special leinark.^ That the image, and that too 
in a fully anthropomorphic form, was known to 
Homer is clear on any reasonable interpi elation of 
Jl. VI. 92=:273 = 303, wlieie the Trojans lay a robe 
(tt^ttXos) ‘ on the knees of fair-tressed Athei?e,’ i.e. 
on the knees of the image in her temple on the 
acropolis of llios. 

The motive of the &yaXfiu is well put by Dio 
Prus. Or. xii. 60-61 : 

‘ISTor would one say that it were better that no statue or 
image of the gods had been shown among men, it being meet 
that one should look onj^ to the heavenly things. For all those 
things the wise man worships, believing in blessed gods whom 
he beholds afar But through their yearning foi the super- 
natui al (to Sat/Jtoi'ioi') all men are possessed by a strong passion to 
honour and woislup Che divine at close quarters, drawing nigh 
to them and touching them convincingly, sacrificing to them 
and crowning them with gai lands It is with men Just as with 
little children, who, being sopaiated from father or mother, out 
of their great desire and longing stretch out their arms many 
i a time in their dreams to their absent parents Even so men, 
loving the gods as is their duty both because of then benefits 
and by reason of their kinship, yearn evoiyway to be with them 
and to walk with them. Hence also many of the barbarians, 
thiough poverty and through lack of ait, give the name of gods 
to mountains and to unhewn trees (Sevfipa apyd) and undressed 
stones (Atffovy idcr>?^oy?) ’ 

Historically the image is probably a develop- 
ment from the symbolic pillar, and it is more 
likely that its sanctity was acquired than that the 
sanctity was original and the image developed 
from a fetish object. Had the latter been the 
case, we should have expected a j>reater diversity 
of foini than there seems actually to have been. 
The best example and the most familiar of the 
gradual transition from pillar to a mox*e or less 
anthropomorphic form is allbrded by the Hermai 
busts to -vvlhch we have aheady referred. Even in 
iiistoiical times the images in many temples seem 
to have been mere uncarved ‘boards,’ ppkry) or 
It is a matter of dispute whethei ^oavov 
necessarily means a wooden image or whether it 
might not include metal or other material. In 
later times it is true that the word is applied to 
other than wooden images.^ Yet on the whole 
it seems likelj'' that the word primarily denoted a 
wooden boaid, planed (Xaov) but not caived. The 
making of these old was frequently attributed 
to Daidalos,^ 

(5) The altar {po}fA6 $). — The usual term for altar 
is jSoiyAs (cognate witli ‘platform’), whether 
used (like the Hebrew nSpn nniD [Ex 38^]) for burnt 
offerings or for the burning of incense (like the 
Hebrew mtip itopD nniD [Ex 30^]). In the strict sense 
the ^wjjlSs is a ‘high place,’ an erection on which 
offerings are made to the Olympians, as opposed to 
the low icrxdpa, or hearth, on whicli offerings are 
made to the chthonians, the heroes, and the dead. 

The altar was of course an essential part of the 
equipment of a temple. The chief altar stood 

1 Paus, lx 25. 4 mentions a temple of the Moiral at Thebes In 
which there was no image (rats Motpat? ovk wrtv ayaXua) ; 
ct X. 33. 13. 

2 0f. Oalliin. fl•ag^ 3 Hair- 106 Sohneid,: oij ttm SksA/xiov 

epyop jiV^poP ^X’ ejrl | oTjpait^ yk\)<l)dp0P ^(r0a erwt? | 

&5c yap tSpiitravTO 6eoi)5 rorc" koX yap ’*kQy}vqs \ Ip Acv 6'<{) Ao-vabs- 
Aetov cdfjKitv efio?. ft 

8 B.g , Eiirip. Tr, 1074 : p^pvcrcwi'Te^ottVwvTtJTrot: Xon. Ancib. 
Y. 3. 12 ; Krai rb ^6avop I’oiKcv tlis KVTrapCcnnvop 
”E64(ry ; cf, Amnion, p. 97. 

4 Of. Pans, viii. 80, 2, ix. 39. 8, and x. 40. 2t, where he describes 
among other works of^Daklalos a ^oavop of ^Aphrodite at Delos 
TiVhich Kdr^tffi dpTi nroSwv c? rerpayiavov -a good parallel 

to t«he Ilermax at Athens {tf 'tirpdyfpvos Ipyacrl'a, Thuc, vi. 27). 
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inside the tom phi propei',^ But outside the teniplo 
tlieie stood in tlic Trepi/JoXos, ox’ temple- court, othei 
ultais— /SoJA'Oi irpomoL.- To the luiinber ot these 
there setiius to have been no limit, the dedication 
of an altai hein;> much like any other oheiing and 
conespondmg veiy much to oiii custom of putting 
a stainod-glass window in a chinch.^ Stengel is oi 
opinion tliat usually the altars inside the temple 
were used only for unhurnt ofieimgs, though he 
admits iliere were exceptions to this.^ He*inain- 
tains, however, even in the face of Pans. ii. 35. 5, 
that animals weie never slaughtered at these 
inner altars. We think it impossible to leconcile 
Stengers view with Paiisamas.® 

Aj§ for altars unconnocted with a temple, these 
were to he found anywheie and eveiy where, in 
town and country, inlstreet and in market-place, in 
the house and in public places, in the woikshop 
and in the gymnasium. 

The size, sliape, and matenal varied indefinitely. 
Some of the most curious were the Kepardiv^ oi 
/3a?gds icepdrivos ^ of Apollo at Delos which was made 
entirely of horns,^ and was reckoned among the 
Seven Wonders of the Woild ; altars at 01ym23ia, 
Pergamos, and Samos made from the ashes of 
victims ; ® and an altar at Miletus made from the 
blood of victims.^® 

_ Where no altar was at hand it could be impro- 
vised. It was customary to garland the altar with 
leaves^" or fiowers.^^ 

(c) The tciYiple , — The earliest ^holy place, ^ as we 
have seen above, is simply a jilace which in one 
way or another suggested the presence of some- 
thing more than luinian. Such a place was felt to 
be lepos, sacer, something with winch man must 
deal circumspectly ; it was a ‘ God^sacre,’ to he set 
apart from secular use. Now, when in Homer, II. 
vi. 194, the Lycians gave Belleroxjlion a ' choice 
portion’ of land, the plirase is r^fievos rdp^ou d^oxov 
dWcoif. Precisely the same word r^pevos is used of 
the portion of ground set apart for a god. The 
Latin cognate teniplum (from which we get 
* temple’) had the same original meaning of a 
marked-out space. That old sense is still familiar 
in the cceli cmruhi templa of Ennius and the 
mli lucifla tcmpla of Lucretius, i. 1014. The 
extent of this rip^evos might vary indefinitely. 
Thus Horn. II. ii. 690 speaks of rTi/patros as Arjprjrpos 
and Pindar, Pijih. ii. 2, of Syracuse as the 
repepo? "Apeos. These are, of course, poetical ex- 
pressions. More btiictly the ripevo^ includes only 
the immediate envii'ons of the temple proper, and 
noimially it was marked ofi‘ by a fence {TGpl^oXos). 
If we may take a modern analogue and suppose 
that a country church, the churcliyard and other 
ground round* the church, the manse and the 
manse garden, the stabling accommodation for 
worshippers from a, distance, are all enclosed with- 
in a fence, which might even include the glebe, we 
have a good parallel to the Greek ripevos. 

It is natural to suppose that many of the places to 
which sanctity was felt to attach would be groves 
of trees. Again, even when trees were cut down 
elsewhere to enable the land to be made arable, 


^ TOP p(apov TQi' rov va&v (PauB, v. li. 4), 

2 j^sch. BitppL 404. 

S Of. li, 135 : omcrOe p^v rov Piapov rBv Xtot dpedetreiv, 

avtto%> Se at/rou toS Vfloy. 

^ Bur. Andr. 113 ; Herod, vi. SI ? hiser. from Cos, JITS 
ix. 32S. 

5 Zfoc. cit . ; cf. Horn. JL vi. 93 f. : ^ovis cut P7i§ . . » 

iGftevtrapep, wbore of cour.s 0 it can be bold that tbe actual 
Slaui^hler takes place outside the temple, 
e plufj. n&s. SI. Pint- 983 

8 Of. Gafiim. Uymn. Afoll. 92 f. 

8 Fans. V, 13. 8. lO Ih. v, 13. 13. 

H Apoll. Bth. j. 1128 ; the Argonauts in Fontus ‘heaped stones 
fpr an altar ’ (Pii>php rrap^v^peop) ; of. ii. 095 I Piapov 

T'srvfcnvw x^PjatkrovTheocr. xxvi. 3ff* 

12 Ap. Bh. i. 11237 18 Oaliim. Uymtu Apoil 8Qf. 

14 Ap. Varro, Lat. 7. 9. 


tlie tiees of the holy ripevos would be spared. 
Hence uXo-os, oi giove, ’i& in Greek almost a synonym 
ol repei'05. At the ]ucsent day m an otlieiwise 
rallici tieelesb landbcai>c you may iJitdc out the 
church by its clump of trees. When Herakles 
coiibeciated a r^pcpos to Zeus at Olympia, Pindar 
tells us that suddenly Herakles was stinck by the 
absence of trees and beiliought him of the wild 
olives which be had once seen by the shadowy 
springs of the Ister (Danube*), and so he went and 
hi ought the wild olive to Olympia to be at onco a 
piize for the victor and a hospitable shade for the 
visitoi.^ 

Within this ripevos is the temple proper denoted 
by raoj (Attic vcihs) or by rh lep6p. When a dis- 
tinction is made between these two words, pads is 
rather the inner sanctuary, while rh lepdu is wider. 
Again vci6s may have jxractically the same sense 
as ddurop, the *Hoiy of Holies,- or may mean the 
temjde generally. 

JJistofically the temple is doubtless later than 
the ripGPos and the ^iup6s. Thus Homer, II. viii. 
48,’^ mentions ripevos and (SuipdSf but does not refer 
to any temple. Pindar, Fi/&h. iv. 204 ffi, tells how 
the Argonauts came to the Axeine (Euxiue), tV^’ 
dyvop Iloa-ecddcovos ^(fcraPT elvaklov rdpepo^t (jioivLGrcrh 5^ 
Bp7}‘Lid(jJv dyiXa radpeap vTrdpxep Kat veSKriarop \l6ujp 
§ijdpolo 6ivap. XVhat the motive of the temple (va6s) 
was is not easy to determine. It is suggested that 
it was meant to protect the image of the god and 
the dedicated ollerings. Whetiior this be so or 
not, a motive which must have come quite early 
mto force was the feeling that the god must have 
his house even a.s men ; only it must be more 
splendid and more beautiful. But perhaps the 
most potent motive of all was to create a definite 
centre for the worship of the god. 

The sanctity attaching to the temple proper was 
extended, though doubtless in loss degree, to the 
whole space enclosed by the periholos. Ritual 
purity— the details are infinitely vaiious — was 
demanded of all who came within it, and Treptp- 
pavT'^pta, 01 vessels of holy water, were provided 
for purposes of lustration. We ma;^ quote as a 
single example of the sorb of prohibition practised 
an inscription from the temple at Jerusalem : 
p7}6dpa oKKoyGPT) elenropedeerBaL iprbs rov ivGpl rh tepbu 
rpV(pdKTOV {z=:dpv<pdKrov) /cat Trepi^oXov' ds 0 ’ dp 
ka.VT(p alVtos larat hik rh i^aKokovdecp Bdparop.^ 

(r^ The priest.— art. Priest, Priesthood 
(Greek). 

(ii.) The ritual of worship . — ^The two most 
essential elements of ritual are prayer and sacri- 
fice. We frequently of course find prayer without 
sacrifice ; hut sacrifice without prayer occurs only 
when an ofieriiig is made by way of exjuation. 
Perhaps it is hardly worthy of the name of .sacri- 
fice, but, when the soilure of purification is cast 
into the sea or into running water, or when the 
filth (/caFap/xara) of the house is deposited at the 
No Man’s Land of the cross ways, no words are 
spoken t fi (Tif dripm, . . . rdh* ^xx^ou<ra, ydTorop 
Xdenv^ 1 (Trelxo) KaOdppaB' &s ti$ iKTr^p^l/a.% 7rciXo/, BiKQvm 
reOxo? offTpdcpQiffiv 6ppmip^^ 

{a) There is no more characteristic 

expression of man’s dependence on a higher power 
than prayer. The self-sufficient man — 6 addd5')}s— 
is Beil'S? TOi? Bgols p^ ^iredx^frBai..^ Fox the special 
eliarac ter j sties of G reek i>rayer the reader is referred 
to the art. Prater (Greek), 


iRind. OL ilk 18 

^''Ayia 'Ayii»iP (He 08 ; of. Ex 80® 40*>,^ wMch, however, seem to 
imply that the QvpLarijpiop stood iiot m the Holy of Holies but 
in front of the curtain UBp] which shut off the Holy of 

Holies). 

8 Ot xxiii, 14S, Od. viii. 303. 

^W. Pittenhergor, Orimtis prmai imer. sdleotmt 2 vols., 
London, 1903~0S, h. no. 598. 

^Eseh. Ch. 96 ff. 8 Theophr, Ohw. id. ^v.). 
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(b) Saerijtce . — The general features of ritual 
s«acrifice are sufficiently well known to us, and a 
comparison of Horn. Od. hi. 417 ffi, IL 410 ffi; 
Ap. Kh. L 402 ff. with Aiistophanes, P&tce, 937ff.j 
where Tiygaios sacrifices to the goddess of Peace, 
shows that, as we should expect, the ritual re- 
mained very conservative. The procedure is out- 
lined in art. SACRIFICE (Greek), ^vhere also the 
oath*sacrifice is discussed. See also art. Pro- 
pitiation (Greek) fou^ expiatory sacrffice, and art. 
VOTITE OFFEEINGS^(Greek). 

Literature. — P. Stengel, Die Griechischen KuUwsalter- 
turner • OpferhrauchBf Berlin, 1910 ; L. Ziehen, ‘ Ber'icht uher 
griechischc Sakralaltertmner,’ in Bursian's Jahreshencht^ Leip- 
zig, lOOS ; S. Reinach, GuUs, and Reli<jions, London, 

1912 ; C. C. J. Webb, Group Theories of Beligion and the 
Individual, do 19X6; J B. Carter, The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome, Boston and New York, 1911 ; E. Durkheim, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, London, 1915. 

A. W Mair. 

WORSHIP (Hebrew).— I. Introductory.— (nj) 
Terms and underlying conceptions, — The funda- 
mental idea of worship, as conceived by the 
Hebrews, was expressed by the term ‘service’ 
{*ah6ddh), the corresponding Greek term being 
\arpda (‘servitus religionis qnam Xarpelav Graeci 
vocant ‘ To perform the service of God (or the 
Lord) ’ means, in the Pentateuch, to cany out the 
Avorship of God in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Levitical Law (Nu 8^^ Ex 12^^). 
While such ‘service’ is, on its exteinal side, 
elaborated in a series of ceremonial and liturgical 
acts, its inward and spiritual side is also em- 
phasized ; it is essentially a ‘ service ’ of heart and 
soul (Dt 11^®: *And it shall come to pass, if ye 
shall hearken diligently unto my commandments 
which I command you this dajr, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve him with all your heart 
and 'idth all your soul,^ etc.). 

From the time when worship at one central 
shrine was established (i.c. the 18th yeai of Josiah, 
621 B.c.) down to the destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple in a.d. 70 the worship of God was regarded 
as finding its only complete and adequate expres- 
sion in the Temple service, with its elaborate cultus 
of priesthood and sacrifice (of. Jn 4^®), 

‘The immense and manifold religious activities that concen- 
trated themselves in the temple worship, can only he adequately 
realized when it is remembered how unique was the position 
occupied [for nearly seven centuries] by Judaism’s cential 
shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary wheie 
the highest expressions of the religious life of a whole people 
could he offeied. Judaism possessed but one sanctuary, and 
that was in Jerusalem.' 3 


Jerusalem was for a long period visited by pilgrims 
from all over the ancient world, who appeared in 
the Holy City laden with gifts for the Temple. 
They came to Jerusalem ‘for to worship’ (Ac 8 ^*^ 5 
cf. 24^^), and it was a pious duty for every faithful 
Jew to visit in this way the sanctuary at least 
once in a lifetime. This happened more par- 
ticularly at the great feasts.® 

The term "ahdddh, while it primarily had reference to the 
w'orship of the Temple, and more particularly to the ministry 
of the officiating priesthood therein, received further an ex- 
tended application, and is used in the sense of divine worship 
gfenerally, and especiallv prayer. A famous dictum ascribed to 
the high-pnest Simeon the Just (c. 200 b.c.) runs : ‘ On three 
things the world stands ; On the Torah, on the ’AhOdah fi.e, 
the Temple-service), and on acts of love.’^ It was after the 
destruction of the Temple that the term was applied specifically 
to prayer; cf. Ta*mUh, 2(x (with ref. to Dt 11^3): What is 
meant by the * service of the heart? Prayer ’ ; and (vlth ref. to 
Dt 28^? and Hu ^Arals, lla : ‘ What is meant by service 
(worship) in joy and cheerfulness of the heart? It is song . . . 
What service is that which accompanies sacriiicial service 
(worship)? It is gong.' This spiritualizing of the idea of saeri- 


1 Augusiane* de Civ. Pei. v. 16, 

3 0. H. Box, in Epi, col. 4048 (s,v. * Temple-Service’), 
s ‘ The normal papulation [of Jerusalem] cannot possibly have 
ever exceeded 50,009, but at the great feasts more than a million 
were frequently gathered around the Temple’ (The JBeg\ 

ah/t't.BH'.jiin.iht etrl Iw P .T Wrt - •• — 


were frequently gatnerea around the Temple' {The mguimngs 
of ChrisUmity, ed. by F. J. Foakos Jackson and K. Lake, 
Tiondon, X9J0, pf * • ’ 

4 RirqB Ahhiii 


London, Xfijlfi, nfe. i. vqL i. p, X). 
“ ‘ ’ mi, i, % 


ficial woiship had already made progress within Judaism (cf. 
e g , Ps 5117), and is strongly emphasized m the NT St ^Paul 
epcaks of ‘ your leasonable service’ (tyjv Xovikt?*' Xarpeiae vfxuip, 
Ro 121)5 which means ‘ a ser\ ice to God such as befits the reason ’ 
(Xoyo 9 ), a spuitual bacufice and not the oficeiing of an 
irrational animal ; cf. 1 Pet 11 . 5 1 
The other geneial term for ‘woiship’ is in Hebrew hishta- 
hwwiih (mnnu^n), the Greek -rrpoa-KVpeLP. This means ‘prostrate 
oneself,’ the most characteri&tic form of which action was among 
Orientals to fall upon the knees and touch the ground with the 
forehead as a mark of supreme reverence (the ‘ salaam ’). This 
was one of the attitudes of prayer— prostration for prayer— 
which IS defined in the Talmud 3 as ‘ spreading out the hands 
and feet.’ It is related m the Rabbinical sources that, when 
the Temple was thionged with pilgrims, assembled to worship 
at the gieat feasts, though the congregation was wedged 
together so tightly as to be unable to move freely, when the 
moment arrived for piostration, in some unexplaim^ and 
miraculous manner every member was able to prostrate him- 
self ^ The term (mnna^n) is often employed in Sciipture in the 
sense of ‘worship,* though it is not confined to acts of wor^ip 
directed to God. Thus it is used to express supplication or 
reverence towards men.4 But it is applied to acts of public 
worship 111 the Temple, especially m the Psalms and Ohromclea. 
Such characteristic phrases occur as * O worship the Lord m the 
beauty of holiness* (i.e. in festal attire) ; Ps 203 96® (cf. 1 Oh 1639, 
2 Oh 2021) Perhaps the idea of worship is most fully expressed 
m Psalms 93 and 96-100, especially in such verses as the follow- 
ing: 

‘ O come, let us worship and bow down : 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker ’ (960). 

The other great element in the fully developed 
worship was that of praise, or thanksgiving. One 
of the keynotes of the Psalms is ‘give thanks’ 
{k6d4)—cL, e.g., Pss 118, 105-107 — or ‘praise’ 
{Hallel)*, cf. Pss 111-118, etc. ‘Praise ye the 
Lord ’ {HalUlu-jah). 

A good illustration of the acts of w'orship which were typical 
of Jewish piety is contained in the following passages : 

‘ Sing unto the Lord, all the earth ; 

Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 


Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name : 

Bring an offering, and come before him : 

Worship the Lord m the beauty of holiness ’ (1 Oh 162S 29). 

‘ And Ezra opened the hook m the sight of all the people , 
. , . and when he opened it, all the people stood up : and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God, And all the people answered, 
Amen, Amen, with the lilting up of their hands : and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to 
the ground' (N eh 85f-). 

( 6 ) The ancient Before the centralization 

of tile ciiltus in the J erusalem Temple, worship was 
carried out at various local shrines or altars, which 
were numerous throughout the land. Probably 
every city or village had its bdmdh, or ‘ high place ’ 
(cf. 2 K 17® 23®, Ezk 6 ®), and in some cases the seat 
of the local worship was of more than local im- 
portance. There were famous shrines at Dan, 
Betheij Gilgai, Beersheha, Shechem, Gibeon, and 
Samaria, some (hut by no means all) of which 
figure in the patriarchal history (cf., e.g,, for 
Bethel Gn 28^^, Am 6 ®, etc., and for Beersheha 
Gn Am 5®}, 

That Jahweh could foe worshipped at the local hdmdh in a 
perfectly legitiraate way is clear from 1 S 9, 10, where Samuel 
the seer is represented as going up to the hdmtlh to worship, 
and where his arrival to bless the sacrifice is awaited by the 
people. To this a room or hall (Heb lishhah) is attached, 
where the sacrificial meal is eaten by the assembled guests. In 
the time of David, and during the early years of Solomon, 
Gibeon was the great * high place,’ to which the king himself 
resorted for sacrifice (1 K 3^- % 2 Oh 73). In the earlier period 
(of the Judges) a special importance seems to have been 
attached to the place w'here the ark was located, and during 
the period of its existence Shiloh may be regarded as the 
principal sanctuary. Here a special building (a ‘ temple,’ Mhal) 
was erected for the greater safety of the sacred symbol ; a local 
priesthood, the house of Eli, was attached to it ; and its annual 
festival was much frequented (cf. Jg 21 1 S is.ai). This 
sanctuary, which B. H. Kennett regards as a genuinely Israel- 
itish sanctuary, not taken over from the Oanaanifces, and possibly 
the original sanctuary of the Levites, was probably destroyed 
by the Philistines after the battle of Ebenezer (1 S 477), a catas- 
trophe to which Jeremiah, apparently, alludes (Jer 773). Sni), 
sequently the family ^ Eli was established at Nob, which thus 
became a sacred shrine. 


7 Sanday-Headlam, Romans^ (100), Edinburgh, 1902, ad loo. 
For the transformation of sacrificial ideas in the synagogue 
liturgy see below, p. 794, § 4 . 

2 T.B. B^ntk. 34Z>, A 

3 per, Rab. V, on Gn F and parallels. ^ 

4 Of. 1 8 262-4, 2 K 437 , Est 83, Mt Lk 841, Ac 1025. 
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What became, howevei, the most impmtant of all the Israelite 
banctuaues was that of Jeuisalem, which was held by the 
Jebiisites till the time of Davbl (cf Jg , 2 S 6^ 5>) Here 

the sacred lock and cave, which have played so conspicuous a 
part in Hebrew, Chrifctian, and Muhammadan worship, may 
alieady have been the seat of an eailier Jebusite shrine. When 
Solomon built on this site his splendid Temple and royal palace, I 
the former (as m the case of Shiloh) was sanctified by the 
presence of the ark 

An interesting survival of the earlier Isiaelite shrines is 
probably to be seen in the institution of Levitical cities This 
IS a featuic of the late priestly legislation, and is probably to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Levites, who m the posfc- 
E\ihc period occupied a position subordinate to the priesthood 
proper, were the descendants of the old local priestly families, 
which ministered at the local sanctuaries or ‘ high places ’ The 
Levites possessed large estates at such places as Shechem, 
Gezer, Ifebron, Beth-shemesh, Kedesh, Taanach Ashtaroth, i 
Eamoth-Qilead, Bezer, Gibeon (cf. Jos 21t-42) These priestly 
estate’?! existed in the various localities where there had been | 
a ‘high place.’ ‘Could the complete history of these Levitical 
cities be written it seems probable that in each case it would be 
found that each had been the centre of an independent shrine i 
in the days befoi e Josiah’s reform.’ i | 

Recent excavation in Palestine has brought to 
light many remains of ancient ‘high places’ and 
altars.^ It was around these shrines that the j 
woiship of the ancient Hebrews was concentrated, i 
To these spots they liocked as the annual festivals 1 
came lound, and at the recurring new moons and 
salibaths, to oiler their tithes, their firstfruits, and 
their saeiiiices (cf. 2 K 4-^, Am 8®, etc.). The 
character of this worship was essentially joyous, 
music, dancing, and revelry being marked features 
(cf. Ain 6^^'). Unfortunately it is impossible for 
us to reconstruct fully and adequately the cere- 
monies that accompanied the ancient^ worship. 
All we can say with certainty is that its centre , 
was the local altar — in some cases the local shrme | 
being of more than local importance (Shiloh, later 
Ban, Bethel, and Jerusalem). The altar had as 
its practically indispensable adjuncts the sacred j 
pillar (massebd/i) and dsherdh^ or sacred pole, 
which was the symbol, apparently, of a goddess.^ 
Another adjunct was the sacrificial hall or room 
(Heb. UshJcuh) where the sacrificial feast was held. 

The local sanctuaries were served by a local priesthood, 
though it is improbable that, as a rule, more than one family 
exercised the pnestly office at any smaller particular locality. 
The stor.> of Micah given in the appenilix to the book of Judges 
(ch. 17 f.) shows how a shrine could be set up by the head of a 
household, who could appoint one of his sons (an Ephraimite) 
to act as his priest. It is only later that a wandenng Levite is 
appointed in his place, who subsequently was carried off by the 
Danites and became the founder of the long line of priests who 
ministered at the famous sanctuary of Dan m the far north. 
Similarly David made his sons priests (2 S 8i«), although the 
principal priest at the time was Ainathar, a descendant of Eh. 
It was natuial that the priests who were attached to the more 
important shrines should themselves increase in importance 
and wealth, in course of time. ‘ The wealth thus acquired was 
m many instances invested in laud in the vicinity of the city in 
which the priests officiated. In course of time, therefore, there 
were large priestly estates in and about the cities "where leniples 
or high places were situated.’ According to Ezlc 447, in the 
pre-Exilic period the manual labour connected with the shrines 
and sacrifices had (doubtless only after wealth had increased) 
been performed by foreign slaves, who were kept by the more 
wealthy priests. 

The cimmeier of the old simple worship of 
Jahweh was fundamentally transformed when the 
Israelites passed from the nomadic stage and 
became asettled agricultural community. J aliweh, 
•who had at first been regarded as essentially a 
war-god, who led His chosen people to victory 
against enemies— though this was not the only 
aspect of His character— now became the Hod 
(Baal) of the land, and as such the God of agri- 
cultural law*. The body of agricultural laws 
which gi’adtially grew up under these conditions 
came to be looked upon as an essential part of the 
original covenant by which Jalnveh became the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 21-23}% Another result 

I G. A. Barton, TH KeUgion of Israel, Hew York, 193S, p* 1G7. 

Bee art. Hiair PtACiii. For a full discuesaon see B. B. Driver, 
Modem Rmarohas illustrating the B>bU (Schweieh Lcciures), 

liOndon, ISIS, p. 11)5 ft. 

4 Barton,’ p. ICSf. 


w^as that the gieat festivals were placed upon an 
agiicultural basis. 

‘To the simple Passover feast, which commemorated the 
yeaning time of domestic animals, an agricultural offering of 
fiist fiuits in the form of unleavened hiead was added This 
occurred because the fust npe giam was gathered at the very 
season in which the old nomadic feast fell Seven weeks later 
a new agricultural festival, commemorative of the completion 
of the harvest, was added, while the old autumn festival of the 
date harvest became the festival of the graj^e-gathering.’ i 

The local sanctuaries wq^e the centres at which 
this worship was earned out, and it w^as at tliCbe 
shrines that for several centuries Jahweh was 
worshipped with the full sanction of the leligious 
leaders (cf. 1 S 7^^ 1 K 3^ 18^°, etc. ). ‘ Such local 

worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (“ m every place where I recoid my name 
I yvill come unto thee and I will bless thee” 
[Ex 20^^]),’^ But by this very fact it was exposed 
to serious dangers. The admixture of heathen 
Canaanitish elements threatened seriously to im- 
peril the purity of the old simple tubal religion, 
and it was against this, the mixed cultus, that the 
8th cent, prophets, especially Hosea, raised their 
powerful opposition. The great prophetic move- 
ment marked the conflict of Israel m strife with 
its own paganism. It is clear from the language 
of the piopnets that in the 8th cent. B.o. dming 
the prosperous reigns of Jeroboam li. and Uzziah 
public worship, both in the Noithern and in the 
Southern Kingdom, -was carried out, especially at 
the great central shrines (Bethel, J erusalem), \vith 
great zeal, elaboration, and pomp. The ceremonial 
was splendid, wealth was lavished on the sanctu- 
aries, and these were thronged with zealous 
worshippers. And all this, it must he remembered, 
was ostensibly worship of Jahweh. What Amos 
inveighs against is not open disloyalty to the 
national God, but a wrong conception of the kind 
of service acceptable to Him. The worship is 
Jahweh- worship, but inspired by heathenish ideas.® 
Doubtless this worship was, on the whole, purer 
in Judah than in N. Israel. But in Judah heathen 
tendencies, though submerged, were powerful, and 
asserted themselves in violent reactions, such as 
occurred, in the 7tli cent., in the leign of Manasseh. 

Perhaps the general character of the old -worship at the local 
shnnes, or hdiaCth, may be illustrated from similar festivals 
that take place m Sjria and the neighboarmg lands to-day. 
S. I. Curtiss has illustrated this aspect of the matter m his 
Primitim Semttia Religion To-day,^ where the results of con- 
sideralile and extensive research are gathered together. He 
shows that many sacred spots, probably in some cases the very 
sites of ancient ‘ high places,' are still venerated and resorted 
to by the peasantry. At many of these time-honoured spots 
‘ there is virtually a priesthood in existence. , , . They do not 
have the designation of priests ; they are known rather as sheiks 
of certain shrines, or as servants of certain saints. But their 
duties and emoluments correspond in some degree to those 
about which we read in the Old Testament. Usually one 
piiest or priestly family is connected -with such a shrine, though 
cases occur where several priestly families live together at one 
shrme, as at Nebi Daud (outside the wall of Jerusalem). 
Sacritices are still, apparently, offered at soine of these shrines, 
especially m connexion with vows, and dues in the shape or the 
hide of the animal, and one of the quarters, are paid to the 
minister of the shnne, who in oidinary life is an orthodox 
Muslim.® 

Vows at such spots play a considerable part m modern 
popular religion in Syria. ‘During the year, at a popular 
makam. [sacred spot or shrine], many sheep and goats, and 
sometimes larger animals, are killed in payment of vows. 
Besides there are vows of grain, which are pmmwed on con- 
dition of good harvests. These vows are collected by a servant 
of a shrme.’ According to a native authority, 6 ‘ if the sheik, 
that is, the minister of the shrine, is Present, he lulls the 
victim, otherwtee any one who can read the nrst sura of the 
Koran. He uses the formula, “ This is from thee and for thee.’ 
The dahhimh sacrifice is slaughtered by the one who brings it. 
If however, it is brought by a woman, she puts her hand on 
tliat of the man who kills it.’ The minister of the shrine is not 


3 Barton, p. 7G 1 

‘.5A.B.i^Eennedy.i«raBiv fOG®. , ^ ^ 

if See 4. A. Smith, Book cf the Twelve Prophets, London, 
1896, i. ch. IX. « 

4 London, 1902. ® Oiirtiss, p. U4 ff. 
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only its guardian, but alao the loposibory of the legends 
conneeted with its origin and the life of the saint whose name 
and deeds are coinmemoiated. Not all the modem shrines 
have annual festivals. Where such a festival occurs it is m 
some cases attended by thousands of people 

The festivals referred to by Amos <6^ 23) must have borne a 
strong geneial leseinblance to these present-day celeln ations, 
which are probably their lineal descendants Reference may 
also he made in this connexion to the annual feast of Jahweh at 
Shiloh (Jg 21^^' 21), where dancing by the maidens of the locality 
was a feature (c£. also Ex 325 0* 

Foi the use of images by^ the early Hebrews, and the preva- 
lence of idolatious tendoncies#among them, see ait Images and 
Idols (Hebrew and Oanaanit^), vol vii. pp 138-142. It was by 
the 8th cent prophets Hqgea ; ct. 3-^) and Isaiah (2^^ 20 ) 

that the first effective piotest was made, apparently, against 
the use of idolatrous emblems in Jahweh-worship. It was 
probably at Isaiah’s instigation that Heaekiah was moved to 
destroy the brazen serpent iyiGliushtfin) which had long been an 
object of worship (2 K 18^) Such serpent- wori^hip was wide- 
spread in. antiquity > ‘'ind appears to have pi evaded, as a popular 
superstitious practice, among the Hebrew’s, if we may 3 udge 
from the results of the Gezer excavations i 

(c) The effects of Josiah^s reformation. — The re- 
markable and far-reaching movement ot refoim 
which expressed itself in the Deuteroiiomic legibla- 
tion and was inaugurated in practice by the diastic 
action of King Josiah in 621 B 0. was the outcome 
of an alliance between the prophetic iiarty and the 
priesthood. We have already noted that the possi- 
bilities of such an alliance had always been greater 
in Judah than in the Noithein Kingdom. It now 
became an accomplished fact, and the results were 
momentous. The two great elements in the re- 
ligious life of the community now united in a 
sustained and sincere effort to translate the lessons 
of the teaching of the great 8th cent prophets 
into practice, % fundamental reforms in the re- 
ligious institutions of the nation. The aim was to 
make public worship a more fitting and adeoLuato 
instrument for expressing the prophetic religion. 
It was essential that the rites of worship should be 
purified, and divorced from the lieathen accompani- 
ments and associations in which they were involved. 
To effect this end the reformers insisted on two 
things, the nationalization of the woiship and 
its centralization m Jerusalem. The old time- 
honoured, local sacrifices of clan and family were 
to be supjiressed, and all the worship (including 
the private saciifices) was to be concentrated in 
one central sanctuary in Jerusalem. 

It was only by such a drastic reform that the 
necessarj break with age-long traditions and 
associations could be effected. We are expressly 
told that the Passover celebrated as a result of tlie 
reform movement was unpreoedeiiicd (2 K 23^^^*). 
This was because it was kept, on this occasion, not 
as in the past by the people in tlioir own homes, 
but by the united nation in Jerusalem. 

The suppression of the local shrines and the 
centralization of the worship mark a revolution 
With the ijublication and national acceptance of 
the Deuteronomio code the beginnings of the Canon 
were formed which was to grow into the Hebrew 
Bible ; and with the centralization of the worship 
the first stone of the edifice was laid which was 
later to develop into the post-Exilic Jewish Ghureh. 
The foundations of Judaism were laid. 

The aim of the reformers -was to gather up the 
local sacrificial rites into a truly national worship. 

Deuteronomy 'cuts at tbe roots of tbe family and tribal 
sacrifices when it forbids the offering? of Sacrifice elsewhere than 
at tho central sanctuary {i2ia-i{)-27). Hut it does more than 
merely forbid. It provides tbe great festivals, wliinh had their 
close association With tho spring sowing and the harvest, and 
which, beinj^ common to all men, broucfht the people into cort- 
fcaot with their heathen noighhouis, with mouves taken from 
the history of dahveh’s dealings i^ith His people. Tho jjeopb^ 
when they come together to worship their God, are to come to 
a shrine which has associations with their national lifo and with 
that alone ; and . they are to ivorship through forms which oon- 
tinually impress upon them the unity of their historic life as a 
people. Even when the private maw comes to offer his personal 
r ecogmtion of Jahveh’s bo unty to him, he does it through a 

i See B. A. 9* Macalister, The ISxmmiion of Gezer^ ii. 300 * 


ritual in which he recounts how he belongs to a nation with 
a past which is gieat because it is full oi God’s grace (xxvi. 
1 - 11).’ 1 

This national impress ujion the character of the 
woiship was never lost. The old agricultural 
feasts, though their primitive features were not 
eliminated, acq[uiied a new significance The 
I^assover became the festival of national re- 
demption ; Pentecost (the ‘feast of weeks’) was 
transformed into a coiniiiemoration of the giving 
of the Law — the festival of Hevelatiou j and 
1 Tabernacles was invested with the associations of 
the wilderness life. The old unity of the nation, 
which had ex])iessed itself m the nomadic peiiod 
by the gatlieiing of the clans at a ceuti<ii shrme, 
was recovered, and hencefortli remains a permafient 
feature of the cultus. 

Another momentous result -was the disestablish- 
ment of the local priesthood. The legislation of 
Deuteronomy provides no complete law of tlie 
piiesthood. It merely deals with the practical 
consequences of the centializafcion of the worship 
as these affected the old order of priests. Tlie 
members of this older, who are reiened to as 
‘ Leviies,’ are still iDiiests de jure. Tliey are all 
‘levitical priests,’ and are so styled in the Code 
(‘the jiriests the Levites’ [Dt 18^ etc.]). But in 
consequence of the new legislation the exercise of 
priestly functions can only be earned out legiti- 
mately in the central sanctuary. The rural piiest 
{‘ the Levite within thy gates ’} can only secure the 
name and lights of a priest when he removes to 
Jerusalem (Dt 18^’^*). 

It was only in the later legislation of P that the distinction 
between priests and bevites jLfrew up. The Levites, who were 
the descendants of the old local order of priests, were then 
degraded to an inferior rank, and the priesthood proper was 
confined to the family of Aaion. 

The immediate results of the Deuteronomio 
reforin seem to have jiroved disappointing. So 
drastic a bxeak with age-long tradition could not 
at once he absolutely successful. In the dark 
days that preceded the final extinction of the 
' Southern Kingdom there were lapses fco older 
i piactices, and even to idolatry. But a real step 
^ forward had been taken and the way had been 
I prepared foi the later reconstruction of the Jewish 
j community who survived the Exile as a Church- 
j nation with one holy sanctuary served by an 
official priesthood which is set apart for the per- 
I formance of holy functions. The central idea of 
Ezekiel and^ his successors is that of a holy God, 
W03 shipped in the lioly land in one holy sanctuary 
by a holy jjcople whose sacrifices arc offered by a 
sacred order of ministers, wiio constitute a holy 
priesthood. 

2 . The worship of the second Temple. — The 
erection of the second Temple was not improbably 
the work of the remnant of the old Isiaeiites who 
had been left behind in the land • but the leaders 
seem to have been Babylonian Jews, It was 
from the exiles in Baliylonia that the enthusiasm 
and energy weie drawn which impelled the some- 
what weary and sluggish Palestinians to move 
forward. But it was, at first, a ‘day of small 
things/ The new structure appeared mean and 
despicable in the eyes of those who remembered 
‘this house in its former glory’ (Hag 2®). But 
llaggaTs bold prophecy of future glory (2^) was 
destined ultimately to be fulfilled. 

It is important to realize that the worships of 
the restored Teinpio, though infinenced to some 
extent by EzeldeTs ideas, did not at first conform 
to the elaborate prescriptions of P. Tt wa^s based 
upon the Deuteronomic law, which wm still the 
only written form of the Tdrrdi of Moses. Even 
in Malachi (? c. 450 b, 0.) the conception of the 

1 A. 0. Welch, The Meligim Israel the Mngdom, 
London, 1912, p. 209. ^ 
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pric>sfciio()(l lb still (isseutially that of Deuteronomy j 
it heloiigs to the House of Levi (Mai 2^^*) It is 
true that the distmction Letweeii priests and 
Leviles iiad Ijeon leeo^iii^.ed aheady at the time 
of the Itetiun, if we may jud^e by the list of 
those who came uj) with Zerubbabel (Neh 7) But 
the relatively small numbei of Levites there given 
may be explained, jieihaps, by supposing that 
m(»st of tbo'.e tabulated as priests were originally 
luovite-' whose claim to the priestliood bad been 
leeognized. Ezekiel’s mliuence was obviously at 
work. A clear indication of this appears in Zee 3^, 
where one of tlie piincipal functions of the liigli- 
prie&t is to keej) God’s courts. 

^ ' IIe?ie we have ,ui imiiiiatakable indication,’ says Robevtaon 
Siiiitii, ‘that Kzeluel s f'oiiceptKiji of holmes^,, and Ins jealousy 
of piofaae {3ontacb witli holy thinys, had been taken up liy the 
spiutual leaders of Wie new Jerubalem There is, therefore, a 
stioin^ piesumplion that from the first the arraiij^ements and 
ritual ot the sLf'ond Temple were more closely conformed to 
the principle of com ‘entnc circles of holiness than those of the 
first Temple had been ’i 

Tiie ideas of Ezekiel were potent — in jiarticular 
the conception of the service oilered as a stated 
and legular ceremonial; but the ceremonial had 
not yet attained tlie elaborateness of the Priestly 
Code. That was only realized later, when Ezra 
promulgated his edition of the Tbiali. 

The date for this event usually g-iven (44 i u c.) is by no means 
certain. Ezra's mission may plausibly be assigned to the reign 
of the second Artaxerxes, in which case some date between 
400 and :W0 b.c. is more piobable 

‘ That the stated services of the first ninety years of the new 
dorumlem were much less elaborate and costly than the 
Prie-^tly Code prehcribes seems to follow from Ezi 0^, wheie 
vve learn that fat the time when Ezra arrived in Jeiusalem] the 
evening oblation was still only a minha oi cereal oifering The 
.same thing follows still more clearly fiom Neh where vve 
see that a new voluntary tax became necessary when the full 
Pentateuobal riiual was introduced. Before that time the 
stated set vice appears to have been maintained, with much 
grumbling and m an imperfect way, at the exiiense of the 
priests (Mai 2 

Witli the promulgation and public accejitance of , 
the full x>i’iGHtly law in Jerusalem by Ezra the j 
Hurvices in the Temple became more elaborate | 
and the juiesthood more fully oi’ganized. This 
pioccsh, perhaps, did not begin till after 400 B.C. 
Unfortunately the history of the period 400-200 
B.O. is very obscure. That Ezra encountered 
much opposition from the old conservative party 
in Jerusalem is clear ; and this ultimately cttlmin* 
ated in the Samaritan schism and the erection of 
a rival T'emple on Mount Gerizim (probably about | 
330 b. a). Aftci this event the sti ict hierarchical 
party within the Jewish community held undis- 
put.ed sway. The elaboration of the Temple | 
worship proceeded, it would sooin, without a 
clieck; and its effects are visible in the work of 
the chronicler [r. 300-250 B.O.). The elaborate 
organization of the Levitical arrangements in the 
Temple described in 1 Oh 23 th no doubt reflects 
the realities of the writer’s own time. Here the 
duties of priests and Levites (now two oomi>letely 
distinct oiders), with those of the siihordinate 
ciasses of doorkeepers and singei’s, are fully set 
forth. The tmokmij of the Law to the people had 
now, apparently, become a recognized part of the 
functions of ilie priestly class. The priest was 
also a teacher (2 Oh 16^). Possibly a system of 
hcimois for such teaching had been establislied 
(cL 2 Oh The priestly class was also in 

control of the courts of justice (2 Oh and 

this fiincUon descended from them later io the 
liabbinical doctors of the Law (scribes). The 
care for public worship and its elaborate organiza- 
tion ivliich the chronicler aseriWes to such kings 
m David, Solomon, ilezakiah, and Joaiah illumin'' 
aie the actual state of aflairs as he knew them. 

1' The OU in the Jmkh Ohnreh% liondoii, 1892, 


In tiiesG acts piaisc, sii])iJbcathjn, and thanks- 
giving aic a prominent featiiie. The old abuses 
of worship denounced by Isaiah and Jeiemiah 
have jiassed away. ^V"e aie confronted with a 
pious community that finds in the great seivdees 
of the Temple its highest satisfaction and constant 
care The ancient litual of animal saciiHco was 
colebiated with pomp and impressive ceremonial. 
But it was no meie empty formality, devoid of 
spiiitual significance and appeal. It vms hallowed 
by true spiritual fervoui, by the sense of sin for- 
given and by unstinting lecogiiition ot the goodness 
of the Giver of all good things. Especially .signifi- 
cant in this connexion is the large place given to 
inaycr. Mt is hardly possible to lead the prayeis 
of the great kings in Chronicles ami not feel that 
they echo a liturgy of pra;yer — for the individual 
and for the nation.’ ^ It is indeed highly probable 
that some of the older lituigical piayers, embodied 
in the Prayei Book of the synagogue, were already, 
in an earlier foim, in existence at the time of the 
chronicler. The service of music and piaise was 
especially rich, and is dwelt upon with loving 
miniitenes.s by the chronicler, who was Iiimself, 
perhaps, a member of one of the Levitical clioirs 
(of., e.y., 2 Ch 5^^^-). The Psalter was the book 
of praise (cf. 1 Ch 16®^*)- 

That the service of prayer and jiraise was 
liturgical in character is clear from the fact that 
the people were expected to respond ; ‘ And all 
the peojjfe said, Amen, and praised the Lord’ 
(1 Ch 16*’®). It is probable also that the Law was 
lead in public worship. At any rate, the recital 
of the (‘Hear, O Israel’) is almost certainly 

as old as this period, as can be shown by tlio 
antiquity of the present (synagogue) Benedictions 
that accompany it. 

As Elmslie remarks . ‘ Even if !L be thoui^ht that this picture 
lepresents rather the ideals of the Levites than the actual 
attainments ot the eoinmuintj, it is still important that such 
a standard of worship was conceived by the priests and set 
befoie the people. One lecalls the words of the {?i eat prophet 
of 6\ilic or post-exilic tunes who wrote : “ for mine house shall 
be called an house of pi ayer for all peoples ” (Is SfU) His was a 
vision of the Temple as the centie of the whole world's woialiip. 
To the Ohronicler it had at least become a true “ house of 
prayer ” for Israel.’ 2 

How deep and real the devotional spirit could 
be fchat undeilay the imposing ceremonial of the 
Temple worship can bo seen from the Psalter, 
whicli may be legaided as the hymn-book (and 
also, to some extent, as the prayer-book) of the 
second Temple. 

Here the worshipful spiiit, which ling'ers so lovuii^ly on the 
SCI vices and devotions of the House of Ood (of. Ps 84, 27 ’i 4 i 2 
1004, 123, 15), which finds m that Hon.iC} the focus of its 
devotion (Ps 5? loS2 OQt 1327), which delights to cciebiate the 
pomp (‘the beauty of hoimess’—holy adornment or vestments: 
Ps 292 969 ; cf. I Oh 10'-^), and the stately processions <Ps 29 
24 Jf 7-10) of the Temple, has yet no narrow conception of 
worship. To the Psalmists the CJod of Israel is also the God of 
nature, and is celebrated as such in tlie splendid nature-psalms 
(8, 102 0, 20, 104, 107, ISO, 147, 148) ; and the transition from 
one aspect to the other is easy (Ps 293 <!•)< Thus in the composite 
Ps 19 the psalmist passes from extoUing the wonders of nature 
(tho light of nature) to praise of the Law (the light of revelation). 
But in truth the range of the 3^*5altcr k as wide as the outlook 
and experience of man ; the Psalmists toucli the height and 
depth of the huuian spirit ; and the universality ot their appeal 
reveals how an intense and particularistic religion can expand 
and deepen wdien it is founded upon a genuine and profound 
spiiitual experience. 

The feeling excited In the breast of a pious Jew' by the 
splendid ceremonial of the Temple worship as it could be 
witnessed at the end of the century (about 200 b.o.) during 
which the Olironiclor ftourished, is fervently expressed by Ben 
BIra in his striking tribute to the high -priest Simon (ii.), 
surnamed ‘the Just/ He is pictmed as he appealed m the 
Temple on the Hay of Atonemont, where ‘clothed in his 
gloriouft robes* and surrouaded by ‘■all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory* he ‘went to the altar of majesty and made 
glorious the court of the, sanctuary.* The crowdeil court and 


iW. A. L. Elmslie, The Booku af ChronicleSt Oambridge, 
110, p. lih 
2ib.T). Ifif. 
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the worship of the people who receu-e the high-priestly blessing 
are vividly described 

^Then the sons of Aaron sounded 
With the tiumpets of beaten work ; 

Yea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
For a remembrance befoie the Most High. 

(Then) all flesh hasted together 
And fell upon their faces to Ihe earth, 

To worship before the Most High, 

Before the Holy One of Isiael,’ etc.i 
The upheaval produced by the attempted sup- 
pression of Judaism at the hands of Anfciochns 
Epiphanes, and the oonseciuent Maccabean revolt, 
was fruitful in monventous consequences. J udaism 
was rooted more firmly than evei in the hearts of 
true believers by the persecution. Affection for 
the Law was deepened, and the study and know- 
ledge of its ordinances was more widely diffused 
and more actively pursued among laymen. When 
the fury of the storm had spent itself, Judaism 
emerged profoundly modified in many important 
ways. New parties — the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees — came into existence ; a new literature, 
which found its classical example in the book of 
Daniel, emerged. A new native dynasty ruled, 
and communal life was re-organized. A new 
Temple-feast, comniemoiatiDg the re-declioation of 
the sanctuary (164 B.o.) after its defilement by 
the Syrian tyrant, was added to the sacied 
calendar. This is known as the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (cf, Jn 10“^), or Chanulchahi and is celebrated 
in the winter for eight days. It was inaugurated 
in the circumstances described in 1 Mac : 
‘ After the Temple had been pmified, anew altar 
of hurnt-offering built, and new holy vessels made, 
the fire was kindled on the altar, the lamps of the 
candlestick lit, and the re-dedication of the altar 
celebrated for eight days.’ ® According to Josephus, 
its popular name was the ‘Festival of lights.’^ 
Bui during the peiiod that followed the establish- 
ment of the new Jewish state a profound change 
in the whole chaiacter of Jewish piety manifested 
itself in the rise of the Pharisaic party and wide 
extension of the synagogue as a religious institu- 
tion. ^ The monopoly of religious leadership, which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by the priests, was now, 
perforce, shaied by the popular party of the 
Pharisees, who repiesented the pious laymen, the 
old priestly party, which was still all-powerful in 
the Temple, being represented by the Sadducees.^ 
The synagogues were under the control of the 
Pharisees. 

The origin of the synagogue as a religious institution is en- 
veloped in obsfsurity. The Jeinsh scholar Moriz Friedlander ^ 
regards it as a product of the Diaspora, which came m to Judsea 
from outside If the synagogue had already become an institu- 
tion m Judiea at the time of the Maccabean revolt, the silence 
of the books of Maccabees regarding it would be inexplicable. 
On the other hand, the existence of synagogues in Eg^^pt during 
the second lialf of the 3rd cent. B.o. (during the reign of 
Ptolemy Buergetes, 247-222 b.c.) seems to be demonsfeiable 
while a famous synagogue was certainly m existence at Antioch 
in the reign of Antiiochus Epipbanes. The circumstanoes of 
the Diaspora would naturally promote the growth of such an 
institution 

Fiiedlsinder insists that the synagogues of the Diaspora wore 
pervaded by a much freer atmosphere than those of Palestine, 
which were under Phaiisaic influence. The formei, he thinks, 
were in reality places of teaching and instruction {hefirhauser). 
They were thus far more than houses of prayerj while the 
Pharisaic sjmagogues, which arose later, were more of the latter 
character. Though sections from Scripture were read, an(i 
edifying discourses were given in them, prayer still remained 
the principal element, and had many points of contact and 
relation with the sacrificial cultus, as the existing prayers of the 
synagogue liturgy, which oiaginated fiom the time both before 
and after the Eoman destruction of the Temple, testify. The 

1 The text is cited in the translstion given in the Oxford 
Corpus, The Apoary^ha, I*se\tdepiurmlm of the Old 
Testament^ i. 610 , 

2 W. 0. E. Oesterley and C. E. Box, The ReligioKh mid Wevship 

of the p. 40i, 

^For the present-day celebration of the festival in the syna- 
gogues cf. Oesterley and Box, p. 40t if, 

4 See avtfe. Piiariskes, Sadoucees. 
s Synagoge und K’wehe in ihrm Anfhngen, Berlin, 1008 . 

Ob W. Boiisset, Ecb des JudenUms, p. 72. 


Sabbath worship of the Diaspoia was, according to FriedUnder, 
of a diilerent character , it consisted not meiely of lections from 
Moses and the Piophets, and of prayer, but principally in the 
exposition of Holy acnptuie, which was allegoiicalin charactei, 
which saw ‘ in the words [of the text] symbols of a secret nature 
revealed in allegories,’ and deduced fiom them the loftiest 
philosophical ideas. The Diaspora synagogue <xlso, accoidmg to 
Fnedlander, had as a flistiiiguifehmg feature that it did not de- 
rive its instruction iiom the authoritative oral teaching of the 
piiest, but that whoever i30ssessed knowledge in the Scriptures 
was here at libeity to come foi waid in older to ex'pound God’s 
word This ivas still the case in the Diaspora synagogues m the 
times of the Apostles (Ac 13i®) 

Fnedlander m these contentions seems to exaggerate the 
difference between the orthodox s3magogues of Palestine and 
those of the Diaspora. In both the element of instruction —the 
reading and exposition of the Law and the Prophets — ivas the 
mam element. In both, also, prayer occupied an impoiiant 
place. Indeed, the most frequent designation of ‘synagogue’ 
m Philo IS npocrevx'n—^ term which also occurs in Jos^husi 
One principal difference there was: in the synagogues of the 
Diaspora the Bcriplurea, and probablj the prayers, were 
recited in Greek The allegorical method of expounding the 
Scriptures was more freely employed m the Dispersion — though 
It was by no means absent fiom the ancient homiletic dis- 
couises given m the synagogues of Palestine Pharisaic lestric- 
tions only became raaiked aftei the close of the 1st century A d 
Up to that time a greater freedom prevailed, probably, m the 
synagogues of Palestine as well as in those of the Diaspora. A 
trace of the suivival of such a spirit in certain Hellenistic syna- 

ogues may be seen in the fact that in the time of Origen the 

ook of Baruch was still publicly read (in Greek).2 

3 - The later Temple service. — It has already 
been pointed out that the system of woiship which 
was developed by the Jewish community in 
Palestine found its most elaborate expression in 
the sei vices of the Temple of Herod. How elabor- 
ate ihe organization^ of these services was can be 
seen from the details that have Ijeen preserved 
regarding ilie priestly aiTangements,^ which need 
not be repeated here. Reference may also be 
made to such Rabbinical evidence as is contained 
m the Mishnah Tractates MiddDth and Yomd — to 
cite only the most obvious sources. In the former 
minute details are given regarding the Temple 
structure and arrangements ; while in the latter a 
full account is set forth of the elaborate Temple 
services and ceremonial on the Day of Atone- 
ment. ^ 

It should be remembered that for the purposes 
of the national worship the land of Palestine was 
divided up into 24 districts (corresponding to the 
24 ‘ courses ’), and one ‘ course ’ from each district 
(consisting of priests, Levites, and lay Israelites) 
was on duty in the Temple for a week at a time. 
Not all the priests belonging to a particular course 
could do dut 3 ’’ at the same time at the sacrifice ; 
the ‘course’ -was therefore divided into ‘father’s 
houses.’ In the same way not all the laymen 
belonging to a particular ‘ course ’ could be present 
during the whole week when its course Avas on duty 
in the Temple. It was consequently represented 
by a deputation at the sanctuary ; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local syna- 
gogues (at the time when the sacrifice was actually 
being offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Scripture. ® To illustrate 
the character of the Avorship which Avas focused in 
the later Temple, it Avill suffice here (1) to describe 
the ceremonies associated Avith one of the more 
popular occasions for such service, outside the 
three great national festivals of Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles ; and (2) to summarize 
briefly the ceremonial of the daily service. 

(1) The presentation of the firstfruibs {bikhirim) 
was one of the occasions Avhich gave opportunity 
for pompous pilgi’image to the Holy City outside 
the cycle of the great festivals. It Avas concerned 
with the fulfflmenfc of the command : ‘ The first 

1 nta, 277 , 

2 For Uie synagogue forms of worship, see, further, the end 
of this artiele, 

Bee art. PaTEsr, PniBSTUoon (Jewish), 

4 Of, also the Tractate TdmU (‘continual’), which describes 
the Daily Service of the sanctuaiy. 

s Of. Mishnah, Tedmith^ iv. 2. * 
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of t\i<i iii.sfcfiiuts of thy ground thou shall in mg 
into the house of the Lord thy God’ (Ex 23^‘* 
'riiese gifts formed part of the revenue of the 
priesthood, and wei e destined to be stored m the 
Temple. Great irnpoitance was attached to this 
oheiing, winch alone among the offerings that weie 
given to the priests by the people had to be 
brought ])y them directly to the Temple. It was 
of guiat antiquity and natuially lapsed with the 
destiiiction of the sanctuaiy. The description oi 
the scene ]jy Franz Dehtzsch^ is well known and 
iieeti not be repeated 

(2) The daily routine of the Temple-worship, 
including the weekly Sabbath celebrations, was 
mleiyipied only by the great festivals, the most 
important of which were kept with special 
(jeremonial, for several days. The characteristic 
features of the woiship, however, aie well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial of the moining and 
evening saciihce {Tdmid). Delitzsch as before 
gives a g(Kid i econsti action.^ 

Ill the Temple itself the opening of the sanctuary 
gates wuis the signal foi tlie actual slaughter of the 
saciihc'e, the sprinkling of its Wood upon the altar, 
and the flaying of the victim. The pieces into 
\vliieli the sacrifice was divided were carried by the 
six allotted prie.sts (each taking one piece) to the 
altar, while a seventh carried the offering of flour, 
an eighth the baked meal-odermg (of the high- 
ju’iest), and a ninth the wine of the dunk-offering. 
These were all laid at the foot of the altar-ascent 
and salted: and then all the priests assembled 
once more m the Hall of Polished Stones, there to 
celebrate, lii’st of all, a service of prayer. It is 
highly significant that the sacrificial service should 
have been inteiiupted at this point and tempor- 
arily suspended, lliis can only have grown up as 
a concession to the overwhelming popular feeling 
in favour of the recital of the prescribed sections 
of the Law, with the appiopiiate accompaniment 
of ])rayer. The priests retired for this purpose to 
the Hall of Polished Stones, which was sufficiently 
near the court to allow of their quick withdrawal 
to it and rapid return to the sanctuary. It will be 
remembered that they had already assembled at 
eaily dawn in this chamber to cast the first lots for 
determining the distribution of ceitain priestly 
duties. The passage in the Mishnah ^ which speaks 
of this meeting and its purpose runs as follows ; 

(1) And thc\ descended and entered the Hail of Polished 
»S tones to read the Shema 

(%) Tlie president said to them : ‘ Give one blessing' * ; and 
ihev blessed, 

(3) And recited the Ten Commandments and the Shema (in 
Its three sectiouB) 

(4) And they blesscrl the people with three blessings ; viz, 
(the blessing) *Tme and firm’ (3'HU UDK), that of ‘service’ 
(muy), and ‘ the blessing of the priests ’ (ourrs r)3”i3). 

This brief account is extraordinarily intoiesbing, 
but not free from dilliculty. The pm pose for 
whicli the priests forgathered is described as * to 
read (or recite) the Hhema.’ This is a summary 
way of describing the reading of certain portions 
of Scripture the most important of which was the 
Shema (Bt 6“*"®), and certain accompanying litur- 
gical Blessings. The leader or ^president* is to 
be regarded, not as the minister who recites the 
prayers on behalf of the congregation, but as the 
leader who leads in the recitation, the assembled 
priests all joining in. Possibly ‘ Bless ’ here means 
merelj^ ‘ Begin the liturgical service.’ 

It IS explicitly stated in line three tlifit the 
Decalogue was recited in close connexion with the 

1 Jewinh AH^mn Lt/e^ Iiondon, 1902, cl^ iv. (‘A June Day in 
niKueiitj JerUvBaleni during last Decade before Ohrist/’). The 
fiystCruitb had to be presented ammaHy between Pentecost and 
the Ij'casfe of Dedication. 

M Ik Of. also the art. ‘ Temple-Service ’ in MBi (by the present 
Wiitor), esp. cols. 4951-496U. 

3 2’dmfd, V. 1. ^ 


Shema. This was the ancient piactice, later dis- 
continued liecause the Minim were wont to allege 
that the moral law, summed up in the Decalogue, 
was more impoitant than all the rest.^ Possibly 
the iiist two sections only of the Shema were 
recited in the ancient liturgy, and the addition of 
the third may be due to a gloss, reflecting the 
later practice. The recital of the Shema was pre- 
ceded by a Benediction ; but the Mishnah here 
gives no clue as to what it jvas, though, according 
to the Babylonian Talmud,^ dhe question was early 
disputed by the Rabbinical 'Schools. Probably 
the foiiii used -was that known as Ahabah rahhdh 
(‘ with abounding love’), which is still chanted in 
the synagogue service.^ 

In the fouith line of the Mishnah passage the 
present text runs : ‘ And they blessed the people 
with three blessings.’ As I. Elbogen has pointed 
out/ the woids the people aie probably an in- 
correct gloss. The piiests weie engaged in a 
service of prayer within a semi-private room, 
outside the Temple proper. There could be no 
question of blessing the people, winch would 
naturally form part of the ptiMie service within 
the sanctuary. The three blessings that followed 
coincide partly with well-known liturgical forms : 
*true and firm’ is the name still given to the 
Blessing lecited after the Shema — as used in the 
Temple its foim was doubtless much shorter than 
the recension now current in the Prayer Books. 

‘ Service ’ (nnny) was probably an earlier form of 
the 17th paragraxih of the Shemoneh ^Usreh,^ and 
expressed gratitude for the splendid Temple- 
worship. The last 'Blessing of the Priests’ was 
jirobably a petition uttered for the iiriests. 

This lituigical service of piayer for the piiests is noteworthy. 
It shows how high a place prayer had come to aastime, even in 
the sacnficial woiship. The high place accorded to the lituigi- 
cal recitation of the Sciiptures is also a remarkable feature, 
and serves, perhaps, to show how far-reachmg the influence of 
Pharisaic and synagogal piety leally was 

Alter tiie conclusion of this priestly liturgy the 
assembled piiests again drew lots — the third and 
fourth— to determine who should offer the incense 
in the sanctuary, and who should lay the various 
jiarts of the victim upon the altar. Those on 
whom no lot had fallen were now free to go away, 
after divesting themselves of the piiestly dress. 
Then followed the sacrifice xiroper— -the offering 
of incense and of sacrifice, accompanied by prayer. 
At the solemn moment when the chief officiating 
priest, alone within the sanctuary, ofleied the 
incense, which became visible in clouds of smoke, 
the people withdrew from the inner court and 
prostrated themselves, spreading out their hands 
in silent prayer (cf. Rev The incensing 

piiest, after prostrating himself for worship, also 
withdrew from the sanctuary, A period of silent 
prayer followed, and the peojile were then bles.sed 
by the priests, the five puiests who had been 
engaged in the offering of the incense standing on 
the steps in front of ilie Temple proper, and, led 
by the principal officiant, pronouncing the blessing 
on the people with uplifted hands. 

The offering of the burnt-offering now' went 
forward, together with the appropriate accompani- 
ments (meal-offerings and dnme-offering), and then 
folIo^ved the musical part of the service. The 
Levitical choir, to the accompaniment of instm- 
mental music, sang the psalm of the day. The 
psalm was sung in three sections, the end of each 

1 See 0. Taylor, Sayinffs of the Jewish Fathers^ OamMfigre, 
ISOT, te. 4, 119. 

2 Berak. 11 &. 

3 See Singer, p. 39 f. For the much shorter form recitefl in 
the Temple see JM^ ,<?.«. ‘ Ahabah Babbah,’ i. 281. 

4 Bkidies in Jeimsh Litemtiiret Berlin, 1913, p. 80 1 There is 
some evidence that the text was read without the suspected 
words in earlier times. 

5 Of. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book (Mehrew 
and Bnylish), p. 50 1 
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being marked by fchiee blasts on silvei trumpets 
(blo'wn by a body of priests), at the sound of which 
the people once more ijrostrated. themselves for 
worshiir. This terminated the morning service, 
ami piivate saciiiices were tiieii proceeded with. 
The evening service (about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon) was practically a repetition of the morning, 
the same priests officiating — except in the case of 
the incensing piicst, for whom a fresh lot was 
taken On. the Sabbaths and great festivals the 
essential featmes of*the services weie the same. 
There was more elaboration, and a largei number 
of sacrifices weie olfered, but the ehaiaoter of the 
worship was suiistantially identical. 

There are, of course, to be noted special ceremonies m con- 
nexion with partieulai occasions The most remarkable of 
these, perhaps, was the Water-Feast held in connexion with 
the Feast of Tabernacles It began at nightfall on Tishri 15 
(first day of Tabernacles) and lasted till the following morning , 
and was repeated on other nights of the festival (except 
Friday) This was the only celebration in the Temple that 
took place by ni^hb. The place was the court of the women, 
which was specially illuminated foi the occasion, the women 
looking on from their galleries. A torchlight procession, 
dances, and singing followed Towaids morning a more 
solemn note was introduced by the chanting of the fifteen 
‘songs of Degrees’ (Pss 120-134) led by the Levitical choir to 
the accompaniment of various musical instruments Dining 
the day the groat feature was the procession which accompanied 
the priest who had been allotted the duty of drawing water for 
the libation from the pool of Siloamd A relic of these pro- 
cessions still survives in the worship of the synagogue. 

4. The synagogue worship.— For the transition, 
which had been giaduaily prepared for, between 
the saciilicial cultus and the form of worship 
which found expression in the synagogue, as well 
as for the rivalry between synagogue and Temple, 
the momentous consequences of the destruction of 
the Temple, and the character of the synagogue 
prayers, reference may be made to the article 
Pbayee (Jewish).® Here it must sutBce to make 
a few general observations on the characteristic 
features of the synagogue worship. ( 1) In harmony 
with its origin the synagogue worship is essen- 
tially of a popular and democratic type. It has 
no organic eonnexioii with the priesthood ; its 
ministers are essentially laymen — at first it had no 
professional ministers at all, the Rabbis whom it 
singled out for special honour being simply learned 
laymen ; its services, though liturgical in character, 
and provided with (in many cases) interesting and 
dignUiod ceremonial, are essentially simple in 
character ; ^ their tendency is to emphasize the 
element of instruction and edification (the reading 
and exposition of Scripture), with which is com- 
bined the service of praise and prayer. 

(2) As has aheady been pointed out, the 
synagogue, as a religious Institution, had already 
come into existence long before the destruction of 
the Temple and the consequent cessation of the 
sacrificial worship. It met a widespread religious 
need, owing to the centralization of the sacrificial 
worship in Jerusalem. While only a limited 
number of Jews could be present at any one time 
in the central sanctuary, and assist in the offering 
of the sacrifice, no such disability would apply to 
the services of the synagogue. To a certain, 
though limited, extent the synagogue was affiliated 
to the Temple worship.^ It will be remembered 
that, for purposes of the daily sacrificial worship, 
not only the priests and Levites, but also the lay 
Israelites generally were divided into twenty-four 
courses of service, each of which had to take its 
turn in coming before God (in the Temple) every 
day fo)’ a whole week by way of representing the 
whole body of the people, while the dariy sacrifice 
was being offered to Jaliweh. But it appears that 

I See W. O. FJ. Oesterlcy and Q. H. Bqx, Tim Edigion nml 
}fordiip oft3(,& Spiagogxi&\ p. 401. 

® I 3 

® Daring the latter years of the existence there was, 

apparently, a synagogue within the Temple preoincts. 


not the whole division of Isiaeliles ou duty hut 
only a deputation fiom it was actually piesciifc at 
any given time in the Temple; the otiieis, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local 
synagogues (at the time when the sacrifice was 
actually offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
player and Die reading of Scripture.^ But m sjdte 
of this affiliation the synagogue was entirely tree 
from the limitations applying to a ceutialized 
woiship and a sacei dotal s;f stern. ‘Hence, when 
the latter disappeared in ilie gieat catnsfciophe of 
70 A.D., the synagogue was the one institation 
exactly fitted to be the instiument for the lecoii- 
struction oi Judaism.’^ 

(3) At the same time it is important to leme^nber 
that the Tempi e-woiship has profoundly irilluenced 
not only the stiucture of the synagogue lituigy, 
but also the foim and substance of its prayers. 

The disappearance of the old saeiiiicial culliia 
was felt by pious Jews at the time as a real 
catastrophe. But the way had already been pre- 
pared by Rabbinical teaching (not to speak of that 
of the great prophets and some of the psalmists) 
for a spiritualizing of the sacrificial idea; and 
this tendency received a stiong impulse from the 
exigencies of the situation which left the synagogue 
as the sole religious institution in which the 
Jewish religious consciousness could express itself. 
A real satisfaction of the instincts and cravings 
which had been, to some extent, met by the 
splendid Temple-worship was provided by the 
traditional liturgy of the synagogue, wliicii could 
be regarded as a sort of parabolic and metaphorical 
fulfilment of sacrifice in the following ways : 

{a) It furnished forms of prayer for daily worship 
which corresponded to the original daily sacrifice. 
In accordance with this principle those days for 
which additional sacniices had been, appointed 
(Sabbaths, new moons and Festivals) were pio- 
vided with additional forms of prayer, called mitsc/f 
( = ‘ additional). 

(6) In the sj'nag'Of^ue Liturgy special sections from the Law 
and the Mishnah, which contain the original enactoients about 
the daily and Sabbath offerings, occupy a place at the beg:in- 
ningof the seivico:^ and on high days and festivals it is the 
rule to supplement the Pentateuch lesson by the paiagranh 
from the Law which prescribes the sacrifices appropriate to the 
day. For instance, during the Feast of Tabernacles the pam- 
graph Kii 29^2 is read m addition from a second, scroll. 

The principle undeilying all this is stated in a haggadic 
passage m the Talmud. Abraham is represented to have 
anxiously asked God ‘how the sms of Israel would be f 01 given 
when then Temple was destroyed, and they should have no- 
wheie to bring their sacrifices, and he was told that to lead the 
duty of these sacrifices from the Torah would be accepted as a 
full equivalent ’ 

(c) Further, various petitions have been introduced into the 
prayers tor the re.stoiation of the Temple services and sacrifices. 
In some cases an oldei prayer has been amplified m this sense 

In these various ways the sacrificial idea iitis been largely 
spiritualized. * The daily offering of prayer, pi aisc, and thanks- 
giving morning and afternoon in the Synagogue is a spiritual 
counterpart and fulfilment of the old daily sacrifice in the 
Temple. In tins way the words of the prophet Hosea are m 
spirit fulfilled . We shall render m bullocks {the €^erin(j of) mir 
lips (Hos 142 ) *4 

(4) The lano’uago employed in the synagogue 
liturgy is Hebrew, witli a slight admixture of 
Aramaic. As has already been pointed out, the 
older elements in the prayers go back to a con- 
siderable antiquity (long before the Oliiistian ei'a) 
— ^possibly, in some cases, to the late Persian 
period. In such cases the prayers very probably 

1 Ta'antth^ iv. 2 ; Oesteriey and Box, The lieUgion ami 
Worship of the Synagogue^ p. 360. 

2 Oesteriey and Box, loa, crl, 

i>Of, Singer, The Authonsed Badij Prayer Booh {tlehrem 
ami Mnglish)^ p. 9ff 

4 Oesteriey and Box, The Rclajtihi and Worship of the 
Synagogue^ p. 362. ft may be added that ia tho Tahntidic 
period the synagogue building seems to have bwon mcdellod, to 
some extent, on the Teniplo. TIic entrauGO was fi’om the east, 
and the ark, containing the scrolls of the Law, was in the weal , 
In the modern synagogue the position is exactly reversed, the 
ark being placed in the east end, and the,^acl«r, while on the 
bemaf facing east. 
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^^rew up in connexion with the Teiu])le lituioy and 
were aibci wards tiansferrcd to the lituigy of the 
synagogue. 

The ianguage in the fixed parts of the liturgy 
is not only Hebrew, but largely Biblical Hebrew 
— in fact a Seii])burai charaeter is dee])ly im- 
pressed u}>on the prayers generally. Whole pass- 
ages j Psalms and otiier sections) aie taken from 
the Bible, and Biblical language is interwoven into 
the textuie of the prayers. 

Outside Palestine among the Jews ot the Dispersion in Greck- 
speaking countiies the case was diHeient. There Greek was 
largely, if not exclusively, used. It setiins that not only the 
Horiptures, hut also the most important parts (if not all) of tlie 
Lituigy — aiieh as tlie Shema and Shemoneh *EstBh — were regu- 
larlj recited in the Hellenistic synagogues lu Greek, and nob in 
Hebrew at all i In the \abt &jnagogue at Alexandiia, where 
the Jews who attended the sei vices weie ranged according to 
their trades, this Wtis the case We are told that the signal for 
the vast audience to join in the Amen i espouse was given by 
the leader waving^ a cloth from the Even m the 

Miohnah sanction is given to the use of any language what- 
ever in repeating the Sheina, the Sh&inoneh (‘Eighteen 

Blessings '), and the grace at meals 3 In later practice, hovv- 
e-vei, llobiew has been the oiib’’ language recognized as legitim- 
ate for prayer and worship in the orthodox synagogue. 

(5) In btudyiug the synagogue liturgy it is all- 
imjjortant to realize tlie cential position of the 
Law. The recitation of the Shema (which may be 
regarded as a summary of the Laiv) is invested 
with great aolorxmity, and is preceded and followed 
by special Benedictions, as we have seen. But the 
Sabbath inoraing service — which is the principal 
one— -culminates in the chanting of the lesson from 
the Law. The I'eadin g of the sections is the occasion 
of much ceremony — the carrying of the sciolls to 
and from the ‘ ark*^ is invested ivitli great solemnity, 
not to speak of the scrolls themselves, which are 
prepared with the most elaborate care, according 
to minute rules, and are treasured in gorgeous 
and valuable vestments. The Law itself, i,e, the 
Pentateuch, is regaided as the supreme and final 
levolation of God. It stands at the head of the 
canonical books, and by the side of it the otlier 
two divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Prophets and the ‘ writings ^ (Hagiogiapha), occupy 
quite a subordinate place. They but serve to 
illustrate and enforce its precepts, and are inter- 
preted accordingly. All this is but the expression 
of a profound conviction that God has chosen* to 
make a supreme revelation of Himself and His 
requirements in the divine Law ; and that man is 
banctified by^ the divine Law, which is the very 
princijde of his peifectioii.^ 

Jewish piety thus exliausts and expresses itself 
ill the minute and punctilious performance of the 
divine Law" as elaborately codified and defined liy 
the Rabbis. The ]>erfonuance of these duties is 
regarded as exercising a sanctifying influence on 
the worshipper ; he feels that he is, bj'- so doing, 
obeying the ^ divine voice; and m this utter 
obedience ho finds a real spiritual satisfaction ; the 
practice of it evokes in the breast of a pious Jew 
a genuine devotional spiiit ’which finds expression 
in constant and regular acts of praise and tlianks- 
giving. A characteristic feature deeply impressed 
upon the liturgy is the regular recurrence of 
formulas of blessing or benediction (Heb. herdketh) \ 
Homething like a liundred are extant in Rabbinical 
literature, ^ As a Jewish writer w^’eli says : ‘ Every 
manifestation of divine protection and helji became 
an opporinnity for the pious Israelite to offer up 
thanksgiving in the usual form of a benediction.*® 
In the liturgy x'lroper the set Benediction an 
important part. One of the most famous of its 
conatiiueni elements — the so-called ‘Eighteen 

^ SceBchurer, of tho xTewi&h iv, 283 ; also ill. 

p. UK 

OC. Tmepya SukMh (od. Zukcmandcl), p. 198. 

s Of. vU. I (exceptions 2). 

lesson is also read (from a separate scroll) iroiii the 
Prophets (Maphiai'a)^ 


Blessings ’ {SKemdmh 'Hkirrh— ‘ Eighteen ’) — con- 
sists of a number of Benedictions cmisLuicted in 
regular form, 'which aie stiung togethei, and in- 
vanaldy end with the formula ‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O Loid our God, King of the Universe, Vvlio,* etc 
Here leniaikably the element of petition is mingled 
ivith that ot blessing. The She mm) eh 'Esreh'^ is 
one of the central jiaits of the Piayei Book ot the 
synagogue; it lecuis in various lorms in all tlie 
ser/iees, and, moreovei, is incited in double foim, 
lust silently and then audibly ,’*by the congiegation. 
It is the ihayer {TephiUah)par e%eeUenee [Tcphillah 
is one of its designations), and is lecitcd by the 
congiegation standing ‘standing* is 

anothei designation), the most solemn attitude for 
worship recognized in the synugugue seivice. 

Si>CGiai lienedictions are also recited before and 
after the recitation of the Law, being intioduced 
by the formula ‘Bless ye * This is in accoi dance 
with Biblical j>iecGdent (Neh 8^) The element of 
praise is also, of course, lepresented by tlie leeita- 
tion of certain psalms, especially the Hallel (Pss 
113-118). Another element of gieat imjioiiance is 
represented by various forms of conlcssian of sin 
(Heb, widduy). The two great forms of this are 
the Ahtnil pmlhen'Ct^ ‘ Our Rather, our King,* ^ and 
the ^Al ‘ for the sin.* ® The latter is appended 
to the 'Amidah prayer for each service of tlie Day 
of Atonement.^ 

Literature. — For the ancient cultus : much new light has 
been thrown on this department of knowledge b,v excavation 
and discover:^. Foi a good smnraari of these lesults see S. R. 
Driver, Modem liescaioh as illustrating the Bible (Schweich 
Leetum)^ London, 1909 , cf also, H- Vincent, Canaan d'apres 
Vexploration rBcente^ Pans, 1907. For the discoveries at Gezer 
and elsewheie, the PEFSt of recent .\eais, and R, A. S. 
Macalister’s full siimmaij* m his Excaeation of Gezet, 2 voJs., 
London, 1912 All-important, too, aie such biudies as those of 
W. Robertson Smith, Kchgion of the Semites^ London, 1894 ; 
W W. Baudissin, Etud-icnziir semitischen Raliponsgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1876-78 , and the reseaiches of S. Ives Cuitiss, Frimi- 
tive Semitic Religion To-day^ Loudon, 1902 See also the 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Semitio sections of aitt. Altar, Higu 
Place, Images and Idols, Prayer, Priest, Propitiation, Sacri- 
FiCE (with the literatuie cited), and the corresponding artt. in 
the Bible Dictionaiies , and tlie art. ‘ Kultus (Gottesdienat) ' m 
Hamburger, n 658 ff. 

For the later Temple-service, Hamburger as just uited ; the 
elder Lightfoofc (J. Lighlfoot), The Temple-Servioe Of oikSi ix.), 
London, 1823 ; A. Edersheim, The Temi»U . its Mitublry and 
Seivioes, do , n.d. (still useful); art. ‘ Temple-Sen ice ’ m Elh, 
cols. 4U48-4056; A. Biichler, JJie Pnester und der Cultus, 
Vienna, 1895, J. Hochman, Jerusalem Temple Festivities, 
London, 1908 (important for sources). See also G H. Box, 
Virgin Birth of Jesus, do. 1916, where canons ceremonial 
usages of the latei Temple are described For the synagogue 
worship see the art. * Gottesdienst, synagogalen,’ by G Dalman, 
in Ilerzog-llauck (with the hteratuie cited) The various works 
of L. Z\mz are imi>ortant in this oonimxion ; alhO I. Eloogen, 
l)er judische Gottesdierst in seiner gcschichihckcu Eniwiekd- 
ung, Leipzig', 1913 (indispenbable) ; I. Abrahams, ulntwtaeed 
Edition oj the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, London, 10 1 J, 
Festival Studies, do. 1006 ; of. also W. O. E. Oesfceriey and 
G. H- Box, A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and 
Modioeval Judaimi, lioridon, 1920, pt. hi , The Jewish LUtirgy ; 
cf. also Lewis N Dembitsj, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Morm, Philadelphia, 1898; and W. Roseaau, Jewish Cere- 
rnoniul, Baltimoie, 1908. 

The folloiviiig works of a general character deal with the 
worship both of the Temple and of the synagogue; Schurer, 
GJV'^, § 24; W. Bousset, Die Eetigion des Judentums mi 
ncvUstommitliehm ZcUaltcr'^, Berlin, 1906; W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogw^ Lomlon, 1911. Other ivorks have been cited in the 
body of the article. G. H, BOX. 

WORSHIP (Hindu).— WorsHp springs from 
the inward feeUiig of dependence upon other 
powei.H, from the awe caused in inanV mind hy the 
perception of supernatural agcnlH which influence 
his or othei’s* welfare. The desire to gain their 
favour or propitiate them, to call forth their bym- 
pathy, to appease or inflame their ivia-th, has led 
men to invent that mstniment of rite and spell 
which is thought to e«sui*e and even to enforce 

1 It can be read in full in Singer, pp. 44-54. 

2 Binger, pp. 66-67. 3 pp. 269-262. 

^ Bee, further, art. PRAVBa (Jewish). 
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their assistance. Rite and spell form the centre 
of primitive belief and ot invstitutions of leligious 
or social character in ancient times. The hypo- 
thesis advanced by R. Karsten * that strange and 
dangerous objects and phenomena as well as fatal 
events of eveiy kind have suggested to primitive 
man the existence of invisible spiritual poweis in 
the universe/ * that at first only the cruel and de- 
structive aspect attracted man’s attention, whereas 
the fruitful and beneficial one almost entirely 
escaped him/^ is, though well founded otherwise, 
not in accordance ^with the facts to he gathered 
from Sanskrit texts and needs reconsideration in 
that respect, or the Indian sacrihce must be 
assumed to have already passed this supposed 
stage of primitive belief. 

Hindu wi iters divide the various kinds of sacri- 
fice into two principal classes: nitya (‘regular’) 
and naimittiha (‘accidental’) karmdni, one follow- 
ing the course of the year or the duties imposed 
upon man during life, the other comprising in- 
cidental offerings occasioned by special wishes of 
the sacrificer. This is, ot coui*'?e, a distinction 
more of practice than of pimciple, but it seems 
better than the modern distinction into thanks- 
giving, suppliant, and expiatory sacrifices, which 
to the student of Indian rituals will not appear 
sufficient ; e.g., the series of regular periodical 
offerings cannot he subsumed under any of these 
thiee classes. On the other hand, some scholars 
(fi.g., Wundt) 2 seem to overestimate the import- 
ance of expiatory ceremonies. The ;prdya§chitta, 
though often mentioned, is more an accessory than 
a constructive element and mostly intended to 
rectify blunders committed against the ritual. 
We do meet with expiatory rites in Indian ritual/ 
but on the whole the idea of expiation, as far as 
sin is concerned, plays no prominent part; it is 
more a juridical than a litiial subject and is 
elaborately discussed in the lawbooks. We do not 
liear of thanksgiving sacrifice; even the term 
‘suppliant saeiitice’ we cannot accept without 
restriction. Gods are invoked to come and take 
their share in offering, hut there is no deep 
emotion, no uplifting of the heart or stirring of 
the soul; there always lingeis the old idea that 
the god is ensnared by sacrifice and bound to 
render his assistance. 

India thus testifies to the results arrived at by 
ethnographical writers ‘that primitive worship, 
being prompted merely by the instinct of self- 
preservation or by interested motives, has no 
ethical character.’^ It must, however, be added 
that in the puriisamQdha and the sarvamedha we 
find examples of the ‘self-denying sacrifice^; for 
they enjoin abandonment of ail property and renun- 
ciation of the world ; ® but it is to be remembered 
that the general tendency of these sacrifices has 
grown on Indian soil and seems to be somehow 
connected with the later idea of the parivrdjaJca, 
or ‘religious mendicant.’ Of the three purposes 
of sacrifice distinguished by La Grasserle® only 
the first can, in fact, be said to hold true of the 
Yedie sacrifice. 

Every sacrifice forms an intrinsic unity, the 
special character of which throughout is dictated 
by the particular wishes for the fulfilment of which 
the sacrificor sets in motion the ritualistic appar- 
atus. If the sacrificer aims at the life of an ad- 
versary, the priests offering the - sacrifice 
must wear a red frontlet, sacrificial butter is made 

1 Origin of WorskiPi p. 4011. 

s VolkerpsyGlmlogia^ ii, 55, 380 ; * der Urspi'ttng das Opfers.' 

s See uu JSxnATto^f and Atonkmwmt (Hindu) ; J. Jolly, GIAP 
ii 8, §36. 

4 Karsfcen, p. 97. 

, B A. Hillebrandt, G7AP iii. 2 , § 17 1 

6 MBM xliv. SB ; * Alimeutai re pour Ie» dieux, soaial at casnio- 
social pour I’homme, expiatoire pouiT’iudivida efepout le genre 
fiujmin, dans ce domier oas altruistse.’ 


from the milk of a sick cow, and the skin necesaaiy 
tor pressing is taken fi om a cow used as 

anustam nl during the burial ceremonies. Snbj ects 
who wish to prosper their king offer the gosava- 
sacrifice, in which he is anointed on a levelled 
piece of ground [sthandila) and addressed as 
‘ siha^patiJ ^ Of still more interest are the vrdtya- 
stomas'^ and the mahdvrata, or solstice-sacrifice, 
where drums are beaten in order to dispel the 
demons and assist the sun, and obscene rites 
symbolize the desired fertility. Similia simiUbm 
IS the principle which permeates the whole cult. 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual, which are 
described in the grhyasutraSi are very simple; 
they are as a lule performed by the householder 
and his wife, hut tliey often call in a hmhmana or 
pujdri to function in their stead or to assist. 
Persons of high rank, especially kings, had their 
spiritual adviser, the pnroliita ; for the gods, it is 
said, do not eat the food of a king who has no 
iniTolida.'^ The sacrifices of the Srauta ritual, the 
complicated system of which is taught with the 
utmost care, all need priestly help, and the number 
of Brahmaiiical functionaiies increases up to six- 
teen in the 5(3 Wirt- sacrifice, with its intricate cere- 
monial, its many hymns and chants.^ Neaily all 
functions are left to this band of scholarly priests, 
with whom rests the power even to destroy the 
life of him who has entrusted them with their 
office. The yajamdna had to select the priests 
from the families of the Brahmanical caste, and 

articular care had to be taken that they should 

e without bodily defects and well instructed ; for 
any blunder in the strict observation of rules, in 
the proper wording or pronunciation of the sacred 
mantras, might annihilate the result of the sacri- 
fice and even endanger the health and life of piiests 
and yajamdna. It is comparatively little that the 
sacrificer and his wife can do themselves. Their 
part gradually became restricted to personal pre- 
paration or points of minor consequence.® An ex- 
ception is found only in great sattras, or sacrificial 
sessions, where none but Brahmans are admitted 
and the i)riestly duties devolve on the partakers. 
In India, therefore, more than elsewhere sacrifice 
has lost Its social aspect, and, except in a few 
cases like the rdjasnya, the ahamedha, the afore- 
said sattT'as, and a few traces of sacra puhlica in 
the Eigveda,^ it can be regarded only as a private 
institution. 

Particular care was bestowed on selecting the 
day fit for sacrifices and the place where the tantra, 
the sacrificial ‘tissue,’ was to be woven; theie 
■were no temples as in later times, but the special 
character of the sacrifice and priestly knowledge 
determined the spot where the holy grass had to 
be strewn as carpet for the gods and the fires had 
to be made. All Srauta sacrifices require three 
fires : the dha'oamya, the dahsvna, and the gdrha- 
patya fire, corresponding to heaven, antariksa, 
and earth, and dedicated to the world of gods, 
ancestors, and men.*^ No doubt, this way of 
selecting and preparing the sacred ground had its 
origin in the custom of pastoral tribes® pitching 
their tents anywhere, and had been retained by 
the conservative niochanism of sacrificial rules. 
Between the three fires (of which the dahsiy>a 
serves also for conjuring purposes and is probably 
the successor of the old magic fire) the mdi is 
traced, a place of special sanctity, where the gods 

1 KCit. xxii. Xi. 11. 2 QIAP ill 2, p. 139, § 72. 

3 Oldenberg, Pel. des Veda% p. S7.5. 

4 See arb. PiinosT, PmESTHooB (Hindu) ; J. %geiing, SPB xH. 
[■1882], XXI, ; yajflehumsarmm Vidydsudhdk&>raf p. 61 ; A. 
Weber, Puhsehe Studien, x, [Leipak^ 1868] Miff. ; W. Oaland 
and V, Henry, T/Agnmohm, 2 vols., Tans, 1906-07 ; Oldenberg^, 
p. 768 and passim, 

^ Of Oltmniare, * Le Edle du Tafajnana,* Museoh iv, i. 119031, 

0 Hiilebrandt, VtdiG Myth., i!. 12Lff. 

75. 90. 8 Oldenber#, p. 845. 
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are supposed to sit <lown and take their inea], 
and every precauLiou is taken by word and action 
to ward olt the demons and destroy tliexr evil 
influences. 

tn the objects of sacrifice thei'e is little variety. 
Bifleient kinds of milk, cakes made of nee or 
barley, flour, etc., form the materials for the obla- 
tions of the new and full moon sacrifice and its 
almost endless modifications ; the cakes are offered 
on jiotsheids or tablets, the number of which 
depends upon the character of the god to whom 
they are given. The ordinary paiuhandha, or 
animal-sacnfice, requires goats, rams, bulls, which 
are ofleied almost indisciiininately to ail gods, the 
difieionce geneially being exmessed by the shape, 
colour, and other bodily ciiaiacieristics of the 
animal. ^ Horse*saci ifices [ahamedha [q, i;. ]), which 
are regarded as an act of state and are of great 
importance, aie of course an exception. There 
were in ancient India even human sacrifices, cele- 
brated with tlie same pomp and following nearly 
the same ritual as the horse-sacrifice, till they 
weie gradually replaced by the milder practice of 
an paSuhandha,^ Of other materials we 

find in a few eases surd, an intoxicating drink, 
sometimes in the Bigveda honey ; the liquor the 
gods like best is the Juice of the 50wa-plant, pressed 
and offered in the agnistoma (a spring festival), 
and^ its numerous varieties. More than other 
sacrifices the ffoma-saerifice is an imitation and 
representation of heavenly proceedings. As Soma, 
the moon, contains the heavenly ambrosia, so the 
yellow shoot of an unknown (and probably often 
changed) plant is supposed to yield that costly 
drink enjoyed by devas and pitaras. If an analogy 
to the * sacrifice of the God,’ so well treated by 
J. G. Frazer, ever existed in India, it cannot be 
looked for anywhere else than in the sacrifice of 
the plant representing a ray of the binary god. 

^ The norm of all sacrifices belonging to the hauta 
1 ‘ituai is given by the daria-purnamdsaisti (the 
new and full moon sacrifice), tlie puhtbandha 
(animal-sacrifice), and the agnistpma (the someth 
offering) ; all other sacrifices follow these, with 
variations required by the special case. The whole 
series of ceremonies forms a tantra, ‘tissue,’ the 
framework, into which the dvdpa is inserted. The 
tmdra remains the same for almost every sacrifice ; 
the dvdpa consists of the chief offerings and in- 
vocations (verses, etc.) and varies according to 
circumstances. All ceremonies, unctions, libations, 
spons, etc., conveige to the one point, to bring 
about that religious potency, Hhe magical soul of 
the sacrifice,’ as it may be called, which forms the 
spiritual instrument that ensures success. Hubert 
and Mauss*^ have well illustrated the metamor- 
phosis which takes place in the persons as well as 
in the implements needed for sacrifice. All that 
concerns gods must be of divine character; the 
yajamdna must be prepared by certain rites in 
order to be worthy to approach the piecincts of 
the supernatural. This is done bj^ various pen- 
ance.s, by shaving, bathing, abstaining from food 
and sexual intercourse, etc. Biflerent substances 
ai‘e used to im^iart their mystic power, are poured 
over him, inhaled by him, etc. The implements 
are consecrated with mmxtms or yagus; e.g,, the 
rice is thrown into the winnowing basket with the 
words, ‘ I take you at the impulse of God Savitr, 
wish the arms of the Alvins/ etc. If they bring 
an animal-sacrifice, the sacrificial post erected on 
the mdi is sanctified by unctions and mantras and 
looked upon as a thing of superlbr holiness. The 
oblations ate consecrated by various ceremonies, 

3 Oldenberg^, p. BSC ; Hillebmndb, Tiere und QulUr im ved. 
Mitualf Breslau, 1905. 

2 Of, Humax HAOamcB S0iC!i»E<H!»da). 

^ ‘ Ewi sur 3a uavUire ct 3a foiiciion du saoriflee,’ dBoe ii. 
C1807-BS14g, &1, rjfitl. 


among ivhich the paryagniJearana deserves special 
mention. 

The priest takes a firebrand and carries it three times round 
the oblation or the animal, describing' thus a magic circle in 
ordei to keep off the demons and make the victim appropriate 
to the gods Several libations precede the mam ottering In 
an ammal-sacrifice the divine essence, which permeates the 
animal when it is on the point of being immolated and sent 
along the path of ^ods, communicates itself to the yajamdna, 
who touches it on its way to the slaughtering place by means 
of the mpdirapa'Xjd, the two spits upon which the mpd (the 
omentum) is later to be roasted. After the recitation of expia- 
toiy 7nant7as, a,po\o^\zmg for the crime to be committed, tiie 
amuial is ‘quieted’ by strangulation. Those performers who 
are not immediately concerned in this act step back and sit 
down, turning their face towaids the dhavunlya, fire m order 
to avoid being eye-witnesses of the act. The religious drama 
has then reached its climax. Among the parts of the animal 
assigneil to the gods the omentum is most conspicuous ; the 
blood IS poured out for the demons, who later receive also the 
husks of the grain. Special parts of the piincipal oblations 
form the idd, which is the portion of the priests and the sacri- 
ficer and is regarded as a mystic deity who is invoked with great 
solemnity to come together with other mystic powers of the 
universe and bestow prosperity on the yajamfina The cere- 
mony then gradually relaxes : the * tissue ’ has been 'woven, it 
must be dissolved again. As the drama after the peripetia, so 
the sacrifice must descend fi om the summit which it has i cached 
and dismiss the performer from its magic circle to his worldly 
atmosphere. Various libations follow the pradhdnas. The 
buttei or fat that is left over is thrown into the fire ; so are 
some of the implements, while others, especially those pene- 
trated by some magic substance imparted to them by the pur- 
pose which they served, are concealed in the ground. The 
sacrificer finishes hia vow by repeating the same mantras which 
he said at the beginning, of course with the modifications 
required by the diffeient situation: he ‘loosens’ the sacrifice 
(vimuflohati), A hath in some cases concludes the sacrifice. 

A good many accessoiy practices serve to en- 
force the general purpose of the sacrifice: the 
heads of certain animals, immured in the agniciti^ 
give the altar strength and solidity; an avakd 
plant laid in the holes dug for the pillars or posts 
of the house prevents the house from breaking into 
a blaze. These aceietions are like small rivulets 
which feed the main stream of saciificiai effective- 
ness. But secondary designs may also be fulfilled. 

He who stands in need of rain lias to fasten the 
rope by means of which the animal is tied to the 
sacrificial post, round the bottom ; if the priest’s 
intentions are friendly towards the sacrificer, he 
holds himself straight while offering ; if his in- 
tentions are inimical, he stoops ; if he wants some- 
body to he his friend, he turns the press-stones 
one towards the other. It is possible to foretell 
the future from single occurrences, to expiate 
certain blunders or faults, etc. — practices accom- 
panying the sacrifice which crept into the ritual 
from au older stratum, from times when the ritual 
was less developed and mere symbolic actions 
sufficed to work man’s will. But the difference is 
only one of degree. It is usual to draw a sharp 
line between magic and sacrifice (or, rather, re- 
ligion ; for sacrifice formed part of ancient religion). 
But the present writer fails to discover the line in 
the face of facts. Magic is the lowest stratum in 
the development of religion. The limits between 
magic and sacrifice are constantly shifting, in 
consequence uot of change of system, of inward 
dissimilarity, Imt of inteileotual progress and 
growing enlightenment. 

*To the operator the magical act,* say K. E. Marett, ‘is 
generally a projection of imperative will, and specifically one 
that moves on a supernormal plane.' 1 
If that will has become less imperative,^ a little 
more subdued by the feeling of being subjected to 
supernatural powers independent of itself, magical 
art has changed into religion. As the genius of 
Greek art lies concealed under the awkward 
attempts of antecedent times and awaits its release 
by the progress of intellect, so the genius of re- 
ligion in order to be freed from the entangling net 
of magical superstition awaits the progress of 
civilization. If to a symbolic action the performer 
prefer.^ a sacrifice, the instrument becomes some- 
3 * From Spell to Erayer,* FL xv. 148. 
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what loftier, more relhied by the invocation of 
higher powers, hiit remains altogether akin to the 
lower art of the magician. The god receives his 
share in older that he may giant the request ; but 
he stands in need of the oblation as much as the 
sacrificer stands in need of hivS assistance. In the 
Indian sacrifice the mutuality begins to give way 
to the conception of the god’s grace, hut is not yet 
vanished. The mind of the ancient poets and 
ritualists is pcrfectly-aware of the mystic power of 
sacrifice ; we see it personified in the Vedic hymns 
and considered as? a magical element by means of 
which the gods produced the woild^ and the 
ancestors achieved their wonderful deeds ; to the 
ancient ritualists who invented countless legends 
in order to account for its origin, its disappearance 
and its single practices and variations, ^ it is still 
more ; to them^ it appears as creator and creation, 
as centre of life and universe, even as a living 
being that is created and killed and reborn again 
in innumerable alternations. The present writer 
therefore agrees with Hang,® who was the first to 
define Indian saciifiee as ‘a kind of witchcraft,’ 
with Wundt, ^ who defines sacrifice as ^an out- 
growth of magic art,’ with Marett, who, though 
conceding that from one point of view magic and 
religion must be held apart in thought, yet thinks 
that from another point of view they may legiti- 
mately be brought together.® Syivain Ldvi is also 
of the same opinion ; 

‘Le saciifice qui rfegle les rapports de Thomme avec les 
divjnifcds est une operation m<icanique qm agit par son ^nergie 
intime ; cach6 au sein de la nature, il ne s’en degage quo sous 
Taction magique du prfitre. Les dieux inquiets et malveillants 
se voient obliges de capituler, vaincus et soumis par la force 
ni6me qui leur a donnb la grandeur. . . . Le sacrifice a done 
tous les caractferes d’une operation magique.’S 

The Indian sacrifice has, it is true, partly passed 
beyond this first stage and ascended a higher step ; 
the very word yajna^ equal to Iranian yasna, 
already betrays a loftier conception, and with still 
more reason this may be said of a great part of the 
Vedic hymns ; but the ceremonial itself leaves no 
doubt that it is deeply rooted in magical art. 

Inseparable from the sacrifice is the word.^ 
With a few exceptions, which are met in ancestor- 
worship and ofierings to malign deities and are 
easily accounted for,^ the word, be it prose or 
verse, is the constant companion of ritual action, a 
kind of spiiitual agent directing it to its goal. 

spell or uttered “ must,”’ Marett says, ‘ will tend, I con- 
ceive, to embody the very life and soul of the affair. Nothing' 
initiates an imperative more cleanly, cutting it away from the 
fommtive matrix of thou|?ht and launching it on its free career, 
than the spoken word. . . , It is the very type of a spiritual 
projectile.’ 9 


The mystery of human speech has led to many 
speculations in India as well as elsewhere ; bub it 
becomes, even according to Indian notions, especi- 
ally important by association with sacrifice ; vag 
de,mhliyo yajimm mhati (‘speech leads the sacrifice 
to the gods’), says Bfdhm, i. 4.4.2. Corre- 
sponding with the tendency to make everything 
subordinate to the general character of the sacri- 
^ Bergaigne, La Beh v4d, (cf. Index, s.u. ‘ Sacrifice*) ; Ludwig, 
D&r Rig'G^a, Hi, 299 ff. ; OidenbergS^ p. ggo, 

2 Syivain L4vi, La Doctrine du mcnjice, Paris, 1898, passim. 

3 ‘ Ueber die ursprungliche Bedeutung des Wortes lyrahmaJ' 

1808,p. m ’ 

< yolk&rpsymolopie^ fi. % 339, 842, 447. 

* Winternita, * Witchcraft in Ancient 

India,’ Bfew Worlds vu. [18981 623. 

® La Doctrine du saerijee, pp. 9 f., 12P. The views of OJden- 
herqJ (p, 313 ff.), Oltramare (* Le ROle du Tajainana/ p, 3 ff.), 
and Lyall {Asiatic Stinhes^^ ii, 7Sff.) are somewhat different. 

Borgaigne, i. 296, ii. 267. 
s Of. also 02denberg2y p. ^gx. 

^ FL 160, See also Hubert’s excellent treatise on 
‘Magie,* Dictimnam des ,anttguitd8, v. 31, p. 85 f.: Hubert 
d'uue th^orie g4n<Srale de la magie/ ASoe 
[ 19 O 2 -O 0 J 51ft.'; V, Henry, La Magie, passion. 

w B. a. Brinton, Hnligiom qf PmnMve Feoplm, London, 
1898, p. 88 ; Bergaigne, Index, s,v. ‘Brifered 
u Bergaigne, 1 - 296. 


fice, the ritual tries not only by difierent modula- 
tions (low, loud, mezzo, veiy frequent stoppings) 
to accommodate speech to the dillerent situations, 
but also to distinguish from the formulas and 
piayers of the ordinary sacrifice the imprecations 
aiming at the destruction of the foe and his 
prosperity. The person who utters the male- 
diction has to use ‘ rudenesses of speech,’ Le. words 
distinguished by hard consonants or otherwise ex- 
pressive of its inward tendency.^ A hymn having 
this imprecatory character, which may liave once 
accompanied an act of sorcery, is met with in the 
collection of the Itigveda.^ It is worth mentioning 
that also in other cases verses or formulas try to 
indicate, by choosing adequate expressions, the 
action they are intended to accomplish; a con- 
ciliatory spell, e.g.^ repeats the preposition sam 
P together’ or 'with’), the plant arwadhatl, heal- 
ing broken limbs, is addressed in a mantra that 
often makes use of derivations from the root ruli, 
‘to grow.’ The magical art often presses verses 
or formulas of the liigher descent into its low 
service ; prayers addressed to Artemis, Eelios, or 
Christian saints sometimes appear auxiliary to 
witchcraft practices. The question has as yet not 
been answered—and piobably remains unanswer- 
able — ^whether this abuse is not comparatively 
modern and the texts may not have replaced older 
wordings more in keeping with the stratum to 
which the practices they are alluding to belong. 
It is a long way from spell to prayer, as long as 
from magic to sacrifice. The %vord ceases to be 
spell and turns into prayer as soon as it is felt to 
be depending m its effect, not upon the imperative 
will of the speaker, but upon the good will or the 
grace of a superhuman power. The modern notion 
of prayer, fashioned under the influence of Jewish 
and Christian creed, as lifting the heart to God and 
abiding in His will and law has not yet sprung up 
in Indian sacriflee. Even the prayer which we 
find at the end of the new and full moon sacrifice ® 
seems more a conclusive recapitulation of the 
principal wishes than a prayer in our sense. The 
only exception in the ritual seems to occur in 
the sacrificial atmosphere of Varuna, where de- 
votion of heart and forgiveness of sin form a 
characteristic feature. But it must he owned that 
there are prayers, at least in the Vedic collections 
of hymns and also in India, that testify to the 
universal existence of prayer in primitive times.^ 
The ‘ salvum fac regem’ of India® is by no means 
inferior to national anthems of modern nations, 
and there are other hymns of still higher type in 
the Higveda. It seems probable that they repre- 
sent, though earlier in time, a higher state of 
civilization than the sacrificial practices, which, 
though later recorded, nevertheless were inherited 
from remote antiquity. 


vv» KfULia-iiUf Kfvvi ue rr enKCflouera 

{Verslagen en Mededmlingen d&r KoninMijhe Akad. van Weten- 
schappm, Afd&eUng Latterhunde^ iv. 4), Anisterdam, 1902; 
L G. Frazer, <?JS3, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, p. 52 ff. ; 
V, Henry, La Magie dans iinde antique. Pads, 1904; 
A. Hiliebrandt, Rituallitteratur {^QIAP iii. 2), Skassburg, 
1897 ; E. W. Hopkins, * Theories o! Sacrifice as applied to the 
BVj’FAO^'cgxxxix. [1895]; H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘Essal 
sur la nature et la fonction du sacrifice ’ {ASoe ii. [1897-98]), 
Pans, 1899 ; R. Karsten, The Origin of Warship, Waaa, 1905 
(Diss of IlelsiiifTfore) ; Raoul L.a Grasserie, * Du R61e soclalo 
dll s^nfice relJgrieux,* RDR xliv. [1901] 16 ff. ; Sylvaia LIvi, 
La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brdhmana^, Paris, 1888; 
Alfred Ludwig-, Der llgveda, 6 vols., Prairue,, 1876-88, lii 296 ft., 
353 ff. ; R, R. Marett, ‘From Siiell to Prayer/ FL xv. [1904] 


1 Hiliebrandt, GI^P, § 88, p. 170. 

2 vi. 63 ; Ved. Myth., ifi. 360. 
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4 H. Muller, * On Ancient Prayers/ Studies in Memm'y 
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WORSiilP (Jain). — i. Svetambara.^ — (a) 
Mo nil!} If wo7'ship * — Tlie hour of the moining' and 
more elaborate worship in a Svetainbara temple 
is 7.uO. Leaving tlniir shoes at the gateway tliat 
gnaids the temjJe com i yard, tlie w'oish'ippeis 
come to a ro(»m vheie the more devout and moie 
lei.suied exchange tlieir secular di ess for the two 
fi e.sh\v-washed cloths - (a loin-cloth and a slionlder- 
scail) ill which alone they may oniei the inner 
sin me. They also leave lii this room any money 
they have brought; and de.sire to keep, for the 
tlrthcmkava must Iiave everything on which his 
eye ‘ lights,’ and those two cloths admit of no 
pockets lor concealment. The worshippers now 
ascend the steps to the temple piopei, at the 
doorway of which are two caived bea.st.s support- 
ing the thre.«hold.^ These are said to repiesent 
Yaksa and YaksaiiT, the servants of the tlrthanUtra 
to whom the temple is dedicated. It is left to 
the^ temple-servants to worship these beasts, the 
Oldinary devotees having, so they say, no time 
to spend on them. The ritual acts of the lay- 
w'orshipper are oui best guide m investigating 
tins woiship, for the temple-officiant, usually a 
Tirahinan, or even a gardener by caste, can give 
no reliable instruction. 

In the open porch (mrmdrfpa) outside the temple- 
door the devotee marks his' own forehead with the 
auspicious sattron-mark (or chrmdana), using, of 
course, hi.s third finger to make the maik, and 
then circumambulates the temple outside tluee 
times in the amspicious way, i,G. with his right 
hand nearest to the building. Still standing out- 
side the temple, the worshipper join.s his hands 
together in the atiitnde of prayer immoitalized in 
Diirer’s ‘Praying Hipids,’ and says for the first 
time ‘ NiasaJu ’ An iii.sbrncted devout worshipper 
uses this ex))reSvSion not once (a.s is the coinmoii 
wont), hut three times;® (1) he says it outside, 
in the temple-porch, asking that he may be cut 
off and free<I from all worldly cares ; (2) crossing 
the threshold and standing just inside, he again 
says it, asking that he may he cut off and freed 
from all thonglit of the temple -servants or his 
fellow-woishij)pers ; (3) when he comes to the 
great s]>iritual }joint of his worship, he repeats the 
word once nioie, asking that he may be cut oti’ 
from all thought of the worship he himself lias 
oflered, aiuHmahled to concentrate all his thoughts 
on the qualities of the itHhthhtra. 

As the worshipper crosses the raised threshold, 
it is interesting tt) see that he doe» not hesitate 
to put his foot on the plain boss of it — a thing no 
Brahman would do, believing it to he the seat of 
Lranesa.^' The worshipper is now in the Hall of 

1 The %TOi’ship of the iion-idolatron'i Sthrmakavasi sect) has 
already described in art. Fraybr (Jam). 

^ These two cloths the worshipper keeps in this room and 
pays the temple-&c‘rvant to wash for him after every act of 
worship, 

3 These stiange animals are also seen in every Hindu teuiple- 
thre.shold ; for ofchei explanations of them sec the present 
writprS Ritas of the Ihoiee-Boi'ti, Oxfqrd, PliO, p, 372. 

^ Hvetainhara Jains nan never In a Hvetinibara temple receive 
money for w’Oi shipping; indued they cannot even act as heed 
clerk to the temple, so that those responsible for temple 
worslnp neoessaruv beloncc to an alien feith ; hence the 
fhtllcnlty of jiainirnf arcurateknfmiedg’e of .Svetambara worship.' 
Many Jains iiavo privixte shrines in their %vu houses (there are 
said to be 300 in Ahmarlabad alone) ; if they have, they wor- 
ship there ftrafe in private before coming' on to public temple 
worship. 

fi Bo far tlio wntor has foxmd no tiaoc of this custom in a 
Hindu temple. ^ 

Hec th(“ pxesent writer's Rifes of the TwicaAlomf p. 873. 
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Abseiiihly, or fmiihu 'imnidfipa, ft ball fuipported by 
a circle of pillais nnd at the present day geiieTall’y 
disfigured by the ciudest colounngs, terrible blue's 
and leds and yellows mingled togeblK^i on a jdasiei 
backgionnd ; but in tbg older teni])]es on iMount 
Abu (Itajpntana) or Batiufijaya Hill (State ot 
Palitfina) the delicate traceiy in stone or marble 
oi the stints between the pi'ilais in bhis hall and 
the caived work smionndmg the doorway leading 
to the inner shrine make, the wliole resemble a 
veritable ivoiy palace in fragility and delicacy. 
The worshiiJper pioceeds at ,once to cross tbe 
thiesliold and enter the iiinei shiiiie {ejahhdru), 
Visitois, however, must advance only up to the door- 
way ; hut, standing there, they can gain a view not 
only of the hig image of the piincipal tlrihanha ra 
{mula nCiyaka) of that particular shrine,^ pei haps 
Maliavira, to whom the whole temple is dedicated, 
and the two servants (Yaksa and Yaksani) that 
flank the big image, but 'also of the rows of 
twenty-four smallei rirthrmhara that, ananged 
on a long altar-slielt, stretch on eitliei side of the 
mam image for the whole length of the inner 
shrine. There are veiy often two smaller doois 
leading from the Hall of Assembly to this iiinei 
shrine, and opposite each of these on the altar- 
shelf are arranged large images of some other 
tlrthahlcarcti perhaps Adinatha and Risabhadeva 
respectively. All the tlrthanJcara in a Svetainbara 
temple aie repiesented mill staring glass eyes, 
and with carved stone loin-cloths. They are nearly 
always, too, seated figures, the larger images being 
adorned with jewels and flowers. Below the hig 
central statue of Maliavira (let ns say) may he 
seen a gleaming image of some tlrthanhara (perhaps 
Paisvanatha) fashioned out of five mefcals. 

On a lower altar-shelf there may or may not be 
a folding brass lotus-flower with some tlr than hard 
in the centre and twenty-three smaller images of 
f\rthanl:ara in has-reliei on the petals ; or a little 
tray with the eight good omens that always 
precede a tlrthanhara \ or a copper plate (the 
mantra of Yijaya) covered with mystic symbols ; 
or twenty-four two-incli brass plates, each bearing 
outline picturas of tlie tlrthanLara, All of these 
may or may not he ]iresent, but there must be at 
least one SiddJia cjmhra^ for no temple is complete 
unless it contains this crystallized creed of Jainism. 
The Siddha chahra resembles a little tra-y ,* in the 
centre is a raised figure of an Arihanta, and around 
it the figures of Sadhu, Upadhyaya, Acharya, and 
Siddha, and between the encircling figures are 
written the names of the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith : riighi Knowledge, Bight Faith, and Right 
Conduct, and tapa (austerityh the key-word to the 
Jain sy.Htoin.- 

Ill a Svetamhaia temple the worshipper lads for 
the right to win merit by performing the worship 
under the form of ‘auctioning the ghl.^ Any 
number of worshippers may purchase the right 
for sums varying from five annas to one rupee or 
more, and each successful bidder starts the morning 
worship again from the very beginning as soon as 
his predecessor has finished. The first worshipper 
enters the inner shrine and, renmving the jewels 
and old flowers, performs washes the 
idol with water and milk 'and the five nectars, 
drying it afterwards most carefully with difierent 
clotliH {ahgahifmhchctnd puja). As soon as the 
idol is dry, the worshipper rubs a little hardsa'^ 
all over it with his second and third fingers, and 
then marks it with liquid safiron [ehmdmia pnjd) 
in fourteen differcnt-place.s in the following order ; 

1 EecogniKable -a-t once hy the dMefliigr symbols at the base 
of the idols, 

3 Bee the piseseat writers JXeart of p. 202. 

3 This harasa is so expensive that it can only be applied to 
the chief image. A very rich worshipper might also ease the 
image all over with gold- or silver Jeat. 
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right toe, left toe, right knee, left knee, right 
wnsb, left wrist, right shoulder, left shoulder, top 
of skull, forehead, throat, heart, navel, and centre 
of right jialm ; and, as lie marks it, he sings ten 
separate verses in its praise. 

If the worshipper is a very rich man, he may 
now offer fifty rupees, in return tor which he or 
(if he be indolent as well as rich) the temple- 
officiant will put on the idol its very best jewellery ^ 
—crown, necklace, eai -rings, bracelets, armlets, 
girdle, sandals, all of gold — and give it a gold or 
silver coco-nut to^'hold in its hands. (The best 
jewellery may also include ropes of pearls.) If 
the worshipper cannot afford more than twenty- 
five rupees, the second-best jewellery only will be 
brought out. Except when a wealthy client is 
present or on great festivals, the ordinary 
worshipper proceeds at once to decorate the 
statue with flowers and garlands {puspa pujtt). 
He then steps outside ^ the inner shrine to perform 
the remaining ritual acts; he waves a stick of 
incense [dhilpa pujd) and a lamp {dipa piljd) at 
the threshold of the shrine, and places on the 
table in the Hall of Assembly before the doorway 
of the inner shrine rice {alcmta pujd)^ the only 
grain which (unlike Hindu ritual) can ever be 
offered in a Jain temple, sugar {naivedya puJd), 
and fruit {phccla pujd), such as coco-nut, plantains, 
mangoes, or almonds ® It is important to notice 
how the last three offerings are made. 

The worshipper arranges the rice m the following form : 



On the centre of (a), if a rich man, he places a coin of vaiying 
value, and, heside it or on it he places the sugar and the fruit. 
This swastika sign (a) symbolizes the gati m which a man may 
be horn according to his accumulated hoards of past kaima, 
either as a dweller in heaven or m hell, as a man or a boast 
The three little heaps (&) represent the Thice Jewels of the Jam 
faith which lead a man to mo7c§a (a), symbolized by the sign of 
one dot in the segment oi a circle. 

In studying the worship in u Jain or a Hindu 
temple special attention must always be paid to 
four points : 

(1) Who is allowed to go into the inner shrine. 
It was surprising to be told that in a Svetambara 
temple any devout Jain lady of position who had 
bathed and came wearing clean clothes might 
enter the inner shrine and indeed perform every 
ritual act that a layman is allowed to do.^ 

(2) What change the offering undergoes by 
being offered to a god. In a Jain temple the 
deeply interesting change from naivedya to 
pra$dda^ is unknown, and the wovd pi^asada is 
never used, but in a Svetambara or Digam bara 
temple, once food has been offered to the tiTthnnharai 

I Note that, unlike a Yaigpava idol, the images of the male 
ilftha'hham are never draped m actual clotheg, 

5 A worshipper In ordinary dress can perform the remaining 
acts, as they are done outside the inner shrine. 

8 If a child, e.p,, comes into a temple acoidentall? bringing 
with it a plantain, or some sugar, or a copper coin In its open 
hand, these must be added to the oflenng, for Hhe eye of the 
god has lighted on them,’ 

^ The present writer, however, has never actually seen a 
woman enter the inner shnne. 

6 For the change the offering undergoes in a Hmdu temple 
see the present writer’s ZUes of the Twhe-Bornt p. 385. 


it is called deva dmvya^ or, very often ]>y the 
ignorant, nirmalya?- 

(3) What may and may not be offered. In a 
Digamhara, temple no fresh fiuit maybe offered, 
and in a Svetambara temple no over-ripe fiuit 
may he given. 

(4) Perhaps most illuminating of all, who eats 
the offering. In a temple of Visnu all can take 
communion with their god and eat the food, 
which is known as prasdda ; in a temple of Siva 
only a fallen and despised set of pujdris known as 
atita^ can eat the food, which, once i^t has been 
offered, is called nirmalya ; but in some Svetambara 
temples, as a mark of special honour, Bliaias are 
given the fruit and the sugar, the rice being sold 
to * menial people’ in open market, for no Jain 
of position would Imowingly buy and eat deva 
dravya. 

To account for the honour paid to the Bhat;as, the legend is 
told of how, when Muhammad Ghazni was in power, two 
Bhatas laid their living bodies on the burning pyre at 
Palitana day after day and weye burnt to death, to lansom the 
images on the sacred Hill of Safcruhjaya from desecration. In 
commemoration of their heioisin, the whole offering (fruit, 
sugar, and nee) is given to Bhatas m the State ot Pahtapa , 
elsewhei e they are sometimes given the fruit and sugar only. 

If there be no Bhata, the head-clerk of the temple 
distributes the fruit and sugar among the temple- 
servants and their children. 

As a rule, cooked food is not offered in a 
Svetambara temple, but on the occasion of a 
marriage in his family some wealthy client might 
send down a specially dainty disli. This would he 
put on the open table in the Hall of Assembly, 
and not offered behind a curtain, as in a temple of 
Visnu,^^ and would afterwards be eaten by a Hhata 
or, failing him, by a temple-servant. 

When these offerings have been duly made and 
arranged, ail is ready for the great act of spiritual 
worship. ‘As bread is flavourless without salt,’ 
runs the proverb, ‘so worship is without savour 
and useless, unless hluwa pujCt be performed.’ The 
woi shipper first prostrates himself three times 
{ehaityavandana pujd) hefoie the main idol (the 
mulct nay aha) i which gazes out from its shelf in 
the inner shrine into the Hall of Assembly, and 
then says the third NissaM, asking to be cut of! 
from all pmemhranee of his own acts of worship 
and offerings. He proceeds to perform hhdva 
pujd ; but neither then nor at any other time does 
he offer petitions for any spiritual or material 
boon ; rather he encourages himself by remember- 
ing the virtues of the tlrthankara, ‘ like a soldier 
befop the tomb of Napoleon,’ and devotes himself 
to singing the saint’s praises. Finally he walks 
backwards, as though in the presence of royalty, 
to the main door, towards which the chief image is 
looking {‘ only a “fool-man ” walks out by a side 
door ’), ^and, arrived at the threshold, repeats the 
word Avissali% thereby asking to he allowed to 
follow his necessary avocations every day. As he 
says it, he bows with joined hands to the idol. A 
devout Jain will say this word again as he leaves 
the porch of the temple, and a third time before 
he passes out into the street from the gateway of 
the temple courtyard ; but the uninstructed gener- 
ally content themselves with saying it once. 

* It is ** compulsory ” on us to do part of this worship in the 
piorning, and pait of it at noon/ said a leading Jain 
ofncial to the wiiter, ’ but, as we are in Government omces at 
mid-day, we do it all together in the morning.’ 

On the great festivals, and at places of pilgrim- 
age like Satrunjaya, Ahu, and Girnar, the "writer 
has witnessed more elaborate worship. Sometimes 
royal worship is Offered, when a brush of Tibetan 
cow’s hair [emma’n p€ijd) is waved in front of the 
main image, and three silver umbrellas are placed 

I TM^ word properly belongs! to food offered to 6iva, 

2 See ZUes Of the Twioe-Bom, p, .OSCb 
8 J&.p. 402. 
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over it. At othei times a si'MJi image of some 
tlrihm'ikara is ]>laaed on a silver throne in the 
Hall of Assembly. The men all sit on one side 
and the women on the other and offer sndtra pujd, 
by singing songs in its honour. Or a pilgrim may 
])urcliase the privilege of sitting in a silver chariot, 
holding a little silver image in his lap, and being 
thus diagged three times round outside the temple 
-y-ii sort of ^ circnmambiilation de luxe.. On 
Sntniujaya Hill a special pilgi image is performed, 
kuoMnas Hhe Nmety-nme,’ when daily for over 
tlnee months the pilgrim must toil up the stone 
stall w. ay to the top of the hill, circumambulate 
the most famous temple, and tramp down again in 
Iionohr of the ninety-nme thousand times that a 
tidlbinlmra visited Satrunjaya. ‘But, as life is 
shoit, we only do it ninety -nine times, and leave 
out the thousands ! ’ On the last day of the ninety- 
nine the pilgrim offers the eightfold worship with 
inoie than tiie usual ‘liarmoiiy-barraony,’^ as an 
English-spealcmg Jain once called it. 

Tn a hig Svetambara temple there is often a 
map of Mount Abu, a plan ot Sameta Sikhara (in 
I>engal}, or a model of^ the great temple of 
Baliufijaya. On the special days when merit is 
gamed by going to these pilgrim resoits a man 
who is too poor or too busy to undertake the 
jouiney may yet gain merit by offering to the map 
or plan or model the fourfold of lamp, incense, 
rice, and fiuit. In the same way, if a man is too 
ill to get out of bed and come to the temple, he 
may offer worship to a picture of the twenty-four 
tlrthmihara at hoine,^ for the Indian proverb runs 
prettily: ‘If you cannot offer a ffower, offer a 
petal.’ 

All through the day worshippers can come and 
do hltdxKi pujd^ for the god is never put down for a 
siesta as among the Hindus in a temple of Vi^nu, 
though the wired doors of the inner shrine are 
often locked to keep off thieves. 

(6) Emnimcj worship , — In the evening, as a rule, 
only the paid temple-officiant enters the inner 
shrme, for no layman wants the trouble of bathing 
and donning the special dress so late in tiie day. 
At sunset the hanging lamps in the Hall of 
Assembly are lighted, as are also two or more 
lamps ot clarified butter in the inner shrine ; and, 
before beginning the evening seivice, the officiant 
lights some incense and places it in front of the 
chief idol of the temple. Then the right to per- 
form the evening worship is auctioned (it can be 
sold to ffve successive worshippers), and the offici- 
ant from inside the shrine hands to the highest 
bidder the little drati lamp. This consists of two 
tiers of lamps ; in the uppei tier is only one lamp, 
and in the lower there are five ; in each of the.se 
six lamps a little wick is floating in clarified 
butter.® Tive times the worshipper waves this 
from left to right, singing, as he does so, the 
special um^Sihy hm, whilst all the other worshippers 
bang gongs, beat drums, and make as much noise 
as possible. Each successful bidder follows suit. 
When tlie dratl pujd is complete, the waving of 
the mtin^ida-dlpalld is performed. A mafigala 
lamp consists of a lamp in a saucer; it burns 
camphor in the saucer and ghl in the lamp itself ; 
it has only one wick and can be auctioned to only 
one ^YorBhippe^. As the worshipper waves it from 
left to right three times, he sxngs the Tiiangala- 
Mpaka irymn, and again all the in.struinents, 
musical and unmusical, are played. The object 
of the ^em^f-waving is said to & to protect the 
worshippers tliemselves from air molestation by I 

3 Sea IleaH nfJauwunt p. 2,04. 

9 In this ca.se, insstead of Tuarktn 4 ’' it with freshly growid and 
nmisteiied a.ii£ron, he seattera over the picture dned saffron 
ivmkeim) bmu^ht from the temple. 

if No lamp may he burnt in the inner shrine, unless it con- 
tains 0 hl dr camphor. Oil is never allowed there, 
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evil poweis of daiknes.s during the night. The 
mahgala-dlpaJca is waved for the welfare of the 
whole world. The incen.se is allowed to burn itself 
out, which it does by about 8.30 p.m., when all 
the shrine doors are locked by the officiant and 
(since the jewels are left on the idol all night) 
inspected by the temple watchman befoie the final 
; shutting up of the temple about 9 o’clock. It is 
noticeable that (unlike tl^e evening ritual in a 
temple of Visnu), theie is no” stretching out of the 
hands by the worshippers to either dratl or man- 
gala-dipaka. 

2 . Digambara. — (a) Morning worship, — It is 
easier to obtain information* in a Higainbara 
temple, since the officiant there is himself a Jain. 
Thejiiain lines of the worship are the same as in 
the Svetambara temple (washing, drying, offeiing 
rice, diy fruit, incense, and lamp) ; but between 
the worship in a Digambara temple which belongs 
to the Terapanthi and that in one belonging to the 
Visapanthi there aie many minor diffciences. In 
any Digambara temple the idols on the long shelf 
in the inner shrine have no eyes, no carved loin- 
cloths, and wear no jewels or flowers. Fiesh fruit 
cannot he offered to them, and no woman on any 
consideration is allowed to enter the inner shrme 
(for with the Digambara no woman as such can 
obtain salvation). The privilege of performing 
worship is not put up to auction, and t\xQ jala pujd 
can be performed only at one time, not at intervals 
of thirty minutes or an hour, as in a Svetambara 
temple. The idol is washed with plain water (not 
water mixed with milk or nectars), and it has 
seemed to the writer, as she watched, that even 
greater care is shown by Digambara that not one 
diop of water should fall to the ground. Among 
the Visapanthi the idol is marked with chandana 
on both toes ; but the Terapanthi do not mark the 
idol itself when performing chandana. pugd, but 
mix the saffron with the rice on the table. 

One main difference that strikes every visitor is 
that, wheieas in a Svetambara tenix>le the whole 
Hall of Assembly is dotted with worshippers, who 
(having done at any time they chose as many of 
the ritual acts of washing, diying, marking, and 
offering as they had leisure foi) are now seated 
each before a separate little stool, arranging the 
rice in the mystic way and offeiing coin and fruit, 
then telling their beads, and doing their hkdva 
pujd, in a Digambara temple there is one united 
act of worship.^ The rice and diied fruit are all 
arranged in separate little heaps on one tray on 
one table, and are removed by the piiesis from 
that tray to foim a large mound on another tray. 
In front* of the main idol on a table in the Hall of 
Assembly the officiant arranges a tall vase like 
an upturned chalice, two brass tumblers of water, 
a full tray containing rice, almonds, and sugar 
aiTanged in separate heaps, and an empty tray 
marked with a sxvastiha. He then stands behind 
the table on a little stool and to the accompani- 
ment of elaborate genuflexions and inionings 
transfers the contents of the full tray to the empty 
one^ and the upturned chalice. The food thus 
ceremonially transferred in the presence of the 
idol changes from naivcdya to dcm dravya. But 
here again the most important part of the worship 
is the mental blidmapugd^ when the officiant .stands 
silent^ then bows, and finally kneels, touching the 
floor with his head, mentally repeating nia7itras 
all the time. So essential do they count this that 
an officiant in a Digambara temple .said to the 
writer : ‘ If any one spent a lakh of rupees on per- 
forming the eight-fold worship, it would all be 
worthle.ss without bhdvdpujd,^ 

r At least in tte writer^'ts part of India. 

2 For full details of tlie transference see Motes m Modern, 
Jainism^ p. 01. 0 
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(6) Evening luorship. — All sects of the 
hara that the wntei has met perform d7'ati ; hut, 
thou.Qh among the Diganibaia it is performed hy 
the Visapanthi, the Terapanlhi perform neither 
dratl nor viaiigrUa-dlpaJca, contenting themselves 
with lighting a lam^^, carefully protected hy glass, 
in the inner shrine and burning incense there. 
But, though TeiapanthI have no lamps, they sing 
songs and read some of their soiiptures aloud in 
the temples at their evening woislnp 

It is interesting to notice that (unhl^ the ritual 
in a Tisnn temple) neither among the Svetamhaia 
nor among anj’ sect of the Digamhara is food ever 
offered to the gods at night. 

‘ We accounl it a sm to eat after the lamps are lit, for inad- 
vertently we might eat some insect , how could we then offer 
food in the temples after sunset and so force our tlrthanlciira 
to Bin?’ 

Liteiuturb. — The writer has confined herself to temple 
woiship, as other forms of woiship have been dealt with under 
PiUYim (Jain), Festivals and Fasts (Jain). The reseaichei 
should notice local differences , c .<7 , temple worship on Mt 
Ahn IS described m the present writer’s Ifotes on Modem 
Jainism^ Oxford, 1910, while for temple worship m Rajkot and 
Pahtaija reference may be made to 2 Vic Ueait of Jai7iism, 
Oxford, 1915. In addition to these, new material for the 
present article has been derived mainly from the worship m the 
temples at Junagadh at the foot of Gnnar, the famous Jain 
piigriin resoit. MaRGARKT StEVENSON. 

WORSHIP (Japanese). — 1. SsintO cult 
LmCEIBED IN TEE ECLIPSE-MYTE,--lL\ie various 
component parts of Shinto \vorship have alieady 
been treated in separate articles. The best way 
to gather them into a complete whole, and to 
picture the actual worship, will be to give the old 
account of the eclipse-myth, and hy simple refer- 
ences connect with it the details already examined. 
For this story is not only the nucleus of Japanese 
mythology, but also the most primitive and most 
authentic description of Shinto worship, since it 
ivas written expressly for the purpose of giving 
the legendary origin of the chief ceremonies of this 
worship, as officiaily practised at the court of the 
mikado in the most ancient times, and of explain- 
ing the ascendancy of the great priestly families 
who officiated in them. We therefore have in this 
text, which is more than 1200 years old, a biief 
account of all that is essential in the rites of 
Shinto worship and its 5 )iiests.^ 

First of all, let us recall how, by reason of 
certain offences committed by the terrible god 
Susa-no-wo,2 the sun-goddoss, Amaterasu, shut 
herself up in the rocky cavern of heaven, and left 
the world in dailcness {toho-yoy * eternal night 
how the eight hundred niyriaa gods in dismay then 
assembled in the dried-up bod of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven (the Milky Way), to take counsel 
as to how they might induce the godde.ss to come 
forth from her retreat ; and how tor this purpose 
their usual counsellor, the god of artifice, Omohi- 
kane, conceived a plan, which was nothing else 
than the transference to the sky of the terrestrial 
rites of Shinto, but •which, naturally, is given us 
as having been, on the contrary, th*eir ]>rototype. 
The plan was as follows t 

* Assembling the long’-singingr birriss ol eternal night and 
making them sing ; taking the hard rooks of heaven from the 
nver-bed of the Tranquil River of Heaven, and taking the iron 
from the heavenly Hetal-Mounlains ; calling in the smith Ama- 
tsu-mara ; charging His Augustness Ishi-kori-dome to make a 
minw, and charging His Augustness Tama-ao-ya to make an 
augasily complete string of curved jewels eight feet long, of 
five hundred jeivels ; and summoning Kis Augustnesa Ame-iio- 
Koyane and His Augiistness Fnlo-dama, and causing them to 


1 The original text in Ohiiieso charactors, with reading in 
kmd and transcription, is published in H. Bevon, Le BMovnto- 
•wne, i>t. i., Pans. 1907, pp. 414-428. An English tr. will he 
found in B. H. Onamberlain, vol. x., suppl), 

T5ky5, 1905, p. 63 ff., and a French tr in M. Bevon, Aniholoijio 
de ta Mtt&atnro japonaim^ Paris, 1919, p. 46 if 
^See the enumeration of those (‘heavenly 

gins’) in art. SiN (Japanese), § «. ■ 


pull out with a coinpletu pulliny the bhoulder of a tine stag 
from the heavenly Mount Kan u, and take heavenly Aa/drt la ^ fjom 
the heavenly Mount Kagu, and perform divination , ami pullim; 
up by pulling ics roots a true sakaki until five hundied blanches 
fiom the heavenly Mount Kagu , and taking and putting upon 
its upper branches the aiigustly complete stung of cnived 
jewels eight feet long, of five liundred jewels, and taking and 
tying to the middle branches the mirroi eight teet long, and 
taking and hanging upon its lower bianehcfa the white soft 
offeiings and the blue soft offerings, His Angustness Fuio- 
daraa taking those divers things and holding them togethei 
with the grand august olTei mgs , and Ills Augiistness Ame-no- 
Koyane prayei fully leciting a grand nkial , ami the deity Ame- 
no-Tajikara-wo standing hidden beside tiio door, and Hei 
Augustnesb Ame-no-Uzuiue hanging round her the heavenlv 
hikaqe of the heavenly Mount Kagu as a sash, and linking the 
heavenly masaki-iio-kazura her head-dress, and binding the 
leaves of the sa^a of the heavenly Mount Kagu in a posi foi her 
hands, and laying a sounding boaul befoio the doored the 
heavenly Bock-Dwelling, and stamping till she made it resound, 
and doing divine posse.ssion, and pulling out the nipples of her 
bi easts, and pushing down her skirt siring usqm ad pnoata^ 

Theieupon, as the Knjiki says, ‘the Plain of High Heaven 
shook and the eight hundred mvriad Deities laughed togethei ’ 
Amazed at tins ilomeriu laughter, the sun-goddess slightly 
opens the dooi of the heaveiilv cavern To entice her furtbei, 
the artful Uzmue explains to her that the gods aie lejoicing 
‘because there is a Deity moie ilkistnous than Thine Augiist- 
ness,’ and at the same time Ame-no-Kovane and Futo-dama 
push the mirror towards her, which induces her to come out 
still farther from the door At this moment Ame-no-Tajikara- 
wo seizes hei by the hand and drags hei out, while Futo- 
dama immediately stretches behind hei a sfui i-liime-naTut 
(‘ bottom-tied-rope,’ i.c, a lope made of straw drawn up bj the 
roots, which stick out from the end of the lope), saj mg to her, 
‘Thou must not go back farther in than tinb.**^ Fibm this 
moment the universe is illuminated anew, to the g real joy of 
gods and men. 

11 . Analysis of tee yarious elements of 

CULT EMBODIED IN THIS MYTE.— In ihiis famous 
episode we observe certain rites wliick are more 
especially connected with the .special object of the 
story, i.e. with the magical means to he employed 
to cause light to reappear when, for some reason 
or other (ecliji.se, typhoon, heavy clou d.s), the sun 
hides for such a long time that xirimitive man lie- 
I comes afraid. These moans are the ‘ long-singing 
birds of eternal night, i.e. cocks, winch vW'e 
made to utter their long cry in fiont of the cavern, 
and which are found syrnhollcaliy represented in 
the old temple of the sun-goddess at Ise hy dancers 
called lona -%0 bird-cry ’) ; with the roosts of those 
sacred birds (kept for the ordinary purpose of 
heralding the dawn, but also, when need arises, 
for evoking daylight hy magical means) native 
philologists connect the origin of the well- 

known gateway of Shinto temples, although it 
seems rather to he a continental imxiortation^ It 
is in the same spirit that, in another version of this 
mytli,'^ it is stated that the goddess XJziirae, in the 
niid.st of her dance, ‘ kindled a lire,’ the aim of 
which was likewise to evoke the solar light hy 
imitative magic, and which represents tlie legend- 
ary prototype of the mhabi {‘couxiyaid lire’), 
jiractised in certain ceremonies of Shinto worship), 
especially in the nocturnal lite of the 7iihi-name 
(‘new tasting’}. But, besides those rites which 
belong more specially to eclipse-ceremonial, this 
episode also describes rites of a more general 
character. 

I . The solar mirror, central point of the national 
worship, — First of all, we see the celestial gott.s 

r The 'words not translated are explained below, p. SOflb. 

8 KojiAiSf, tr. Chamberlain, loo* e?A, into wbioh, however, the 
present writer has introduoed some modifications; of. his 
AnUologie, loo* cit. 

3 ATojiMS, p 66 , 

4 Or, tierhaxis, here, ‘eternal land,’ the continent of Asia, 
from which those animals were said to have been imported. 

Toni, ‘bird,’ ‘fowl’; t, from ini^ 'dvvrihng'.’ 

<» On this quesiion of torli see B. H. Uhainborlain, ‘A Pre- 
liminary Hotjce of tljp Luchuan Language,’ in NAI xnyL fl.^07] 
47 ff., and Things Jiipamse^, London, 18!1S, p. 407; S. Take, 
‘Notes on the Japanese Tori-i,’ in Trans. Japm^ Soo. of London^ 
IV. [ISOSJpt. ii. p. Stir.; W, Gr, Aston, ‘Tori-wi, Its Deri vai ion,’ 
in TASJ xxvii, fI899jpt. iv. p. 155 ff. ; Eugfrno Goblet d’Alvielk, 
La Voio des Diem^ Brussels, 1006, p. 22. 

'JMhongi: Chronicles of Japan * * , ^ A.P. 607, tr. W. Q, 
Aston, London, 1896, i 44* 
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taking locks fioiii tlie River of Heaven and iron 
from tiie Metal Mountains, ie, tiie izon mines of 
primitive .laj)an, for the purpose of manufacturing 
a minor under the superintendence of the gods 
Ania-tsu-mara ( the Cyclops of J apanese mythology, 
also with a single eye, whose name, meaning 
ccelcstis [tenis, is evidently connected with the old 
phallic cult)^ and Ishi-kori-douie (the mythical 
ancestoi of the inanufactmers of miirors,* whose 
obscure name may mean ‘ stone-cutter,’ and com 
scquoiilly call uj) the idea of stone moulds in which 
ceitain metal objects weie cast). Tins ^miiroi of 
eight feet’ {ya 4 a-lut(fami) is still a magical means 
of recalling the star whose foim and biilliance it 
imitates, in the same way as other ‘nniiors of the 
sun’ {hi- 7 :c((jami) which are discussed elsewhere. ^ 
But, besides the special function which it is called 
u])on t.o perfoim in this episode, the solar mirror fills 
a nnndi larger role in bhmto worship m general, in 
which, in the temple of Ise, it repiosents the sun- 
godiless herself, and therefore forms the very 
centie of the national woiship. 

The fact that the present mirror at Ise is, in the 
imagination of the Japanese, the same as was 
forged^ at the time of the eclipse is due both to the 
Ktijiloi^ and to the Nihon(ji^ The latter says that 
the iniiror of the eclipse ‘ is the great deity who is 
worshipped at Ise’; and, as this sacred object 
shows a slight Haw, it is explained quite naturally 
by the hypothesis of a blow which it received 
against the door of the cavern.® It is therefore a 
case of a primitive talisman which afterwai-ds be- 
came the greatest national fetish. For before long 
the sun-goddess heiself bestows it upon her giand- 
son, Ninigi-no-mikoto, in terms which clearly 
show' that her soul is united with it, by the 
application of a conception, wide-spread among 
primitive races, of the mysterious lelations that 
may exist between a mirror and a soul. 

‘ Be|;ard it,’ she said, ‘ as my august spirit, and woiabip it a& 
if thou wert woi shipping in niy presence.’ And ay am ‘Let 
it he with thee in tiiy home, on thy mat ; let it bo sacred 
to thee!’7 And, when she deputes two other gods to 
accompany her grandson on the earth, viz Ame-no-Koyane and 
FutO'dama, who are precisely the ancestors of the great national 
sorceiers, ‘Watch over me,' she commands them; ‘take care, 
both of you, of this mirror and guard it well.’ 8 


Fxom that time the solar minor becomes the 
most important and most precious of the throe 
regalia (minor, sword, and jewel) of the sovereign 
house. Later, however, a timid emperor, worned 
with his responsibihtieKS in a time of public dis- 
orders, was nncomfoi table at the thought that he I 
wa.s living wifh such a formidable deity ; he broke 
the tradition which Imd bi5en observed up to this 
time and entrusted tiie mirror to an imperial 
priestess, who kept it in a neighbouring village ; 
she, in her turn, transferred it to the princess of 
Yamato, the famous vestal who, after various 
religious travels, stopped finally at Tse according 
to the instructions of the goddess.® There, in the 
bosom of the * inner temple’ {naihu), the iniiTor 
will henceforward rest, invisible in its precious 
tabernacle* 

This supreme object of Bhinto worship is, as a 
matter of fact, enclosed in a bx’ocade bag, which is 
never opened ; when the old material shows signs 
of giving way, the whole is put into a new bag : so 
that to-day the mirror is enfolded in several layers 
of silk. Thus protected, it is in addition enclosed 
in a box of pjovided with eight handles, 

placed on a slightly raised si and, and covered with 
a piece of white silk, f^astly, above ail this there 

r iicfi art. (Japanese), vd!. ix. p, 

- lievon* HhinntoXBmei pt. i. p. 2B, note* 

» P. ISO. ^ !. 48. 

s/t, m 

t mh<m{d, i. 8S. 8 It. ; ct i, 70* 

9 pp. 16% f., wet 

10 €htimmypans oMtmf a sort of Thupth 



I is a sort of cage of white wood, with ornaments of 
pure gold, itself enveloped in a rough silk cuitain, 
which reaches to the ground on every side. These 
coverings of the box aie all that the people are 
allowed to see on the festivals on which the sanctu- 
ary is opened. 

Viscount Mori, the Minister of Public Instiuctioii, who 
dared to raise a corner of an outer cuitain of the sanctuary 
at Ise, was soon aftex, on the veiy day on which the new con- 
stitution of Jaiian was pioclaimetj in 1SS9, assassinated by a 
fanatic Shintoist, whose tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 

Although the siin-godde&s the only one in 
the mythology who assumed the iiaiticular form 
of a mirror, other deities aie represented by the 
same object ; e.y., it is said that in the other great 
temple of Ise, the ^outei temple’ {gelm), the mi- 
tama-shiro (substitute for the august spirit) of the 
goddess of food is likewise a miiror, as well as the 
fetishes of the ahi-dono no Jeatni (deities of a joint 
shrine), which are also Avorsliipped in those tivo 
great temples. This is simply a natural generaliza- 
tion of the material side of the cult. The mirror 
of the sun has gradually become multiplied, and, 
under Buddhist influence, it has ended in being 
exhibited in all the temples, though the sacred 
fetish of Ise lemained hidden from human eyes. 

2. The sacred jewel, — The eclipse-myth relates 
further that the god Tama-no-ya ( ‘ jewel-ancestor 
from whom the hereditary corporation of jewellers 
claims to be descended, makes a necklace of 
numerous jewels. The name of this necklace is 
very difficult to interpret,^ and its history througli- 
oiit the centuries is no loss unceitain.^ The im- 
perial jewel, at first identified with the necklace 
of the eclipse,® was gradually reduced to the single 
sacred stone, twm or three inches in diameter, 
which is carefully preserved to this day in the 
palace of Tokyo. But, in spite of the religious 
ehaiacter of the mikados, this jewel is evidently 
of little cult impoi lance compared with the sacred 
mirror. 

3, Priests.— Later in the text there appear two 
gods who are imiioitant from the point of view of 
worship— Ame-no-Koyane (etymology uncertain), 
the ancestor of the nithatomi^ the high priests, 

* mediators ’ between the gods and the mikado, 
wffio recited the ritual in name of the latter, and 
Futo-dama (perhaps ‘ great jewel,’ but more prob- 
ably ^^reat gift’), the ancestor of the imihe, those 
^abstaining’ priests wlio were specially charged 
with xireparing the oflerings.^ 

4, Divination. — Those Iavo gods pull out the 
shoulder of a stag from Mount ivagu (mountain of 
heaven, which quite natuially has its homonym in 
Yamato), and take fiom the same mountain the 
bark of a certain tree {hiha-ka [cherry ? or birch ?]) 
in order to light a fire to roast the shoulder-blade, 
the cracks in which they will then examine for 
divinaiory signs. The ancient Japanese, as a 
matter ox fact, always practised divination w|ien 
they found themselves in presence ol any unusual 
phenomenon, and their gods naturally did the same, 
for they were by no means conceived as omniscient,® 
Omoplatoscopy was the favourite form of divina- 
tion— -the official ^greater divination.’^ 

5. Sacred tree of ShintOr — The gods then 
n-^Yoot Q. salmJd’^ with five hundi-ed (ie. countless) 
branches. This tree, which is evergreen, is the 
sacred tree of >Sldntr*, and is tiaually lound planted 
in the preciners of the temples ; it furnishes wands 


1 S 00 Bevon, Mimiimme, p. ii24, note tu 
a Jb. p. 22b 3 p. ISO. 

•iSee, for the uahafomh art. Bkayjir, (Japanese), wl. x. 
p* 189b, and, for the art. Saoripiob (Japanese), vol. xl, 

p. 

5 See art. BiYmAriOR (Japanese), vol. iv* 3 >. 801k 
8 /&. p. SOSa-. , ' 

7 Ckyemjapofiim ; a fakly good idea of tbis tree may be got 
from the fact that the family of Termtrmmicmmt to which it 
belongs, inoludes also the camellia and the tea-plant. 

% ' 
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for the olio-misa, and the tama-guslii,^ and its 
hraiiches, -which are always carried in funeral 
processions, make it possible to distinguish at a 
glance a Shintoist funeral from a Buddliist one. 
The use of evergreen trees, especially cypress, in 
ancient times in the West and also in China is 
analogous. 

6. Offerings. — The gods now hang the necklace 
on the higher hranclies, the mirror midway, and 
the offerings of soft materials on the lower branches. 
The natives of Banks Islands have a similar rite 
to obtain sunlight they employ a circular stone, 
called ' the stone of the sun/ which they decorate 
with ribbons and fix in a high tree.^ The offerings 
of white and blue materials made on tins occasion 
are the general type of Shintoist offerings which 
play the chief part in the worship,- and which 
have already been exhaustively treated.^ 

7. Recitation of the ritual. --While Tuto-dama 
presents these offerings, Amemo-Koyane fervently 
pronounces a ritual whose powerful -words {fulo- 
noTiio-goto) are to force the will of the goddess. 
The character of these Shinto liturgies has already 
been tieated.^ It should be noted that, besides 
the magical effect of the recited formula, those 
old Shinto prayers had also the intention of charm- 
ing the gods by their literary beauty, as a sort of 
offering.^ The respectful gestures accompanying 
them have also been described."^ 

8. Sacred dance of priestesses and divine pos- 
session.— Lastly there appears upon the scene 
Ame-no-Uzume (‘heaveirs dread female Oj the 
legendary ancestress of the Sarumemo-kimi ('prin- 
cesses of Sarn,’ from mrUt 'monkey,’ ana me 
'woman’), a priestly corporation of court dancers, 
so called hy reason of another myth.® With some 
Mkage she makes an arm-support {tasuhi^ ' hand- 
helper’), Lc. a kind of cord like that which the 
imperial stewards, referied to in this connexion in 
the Bitual of the Great Purification {Oho-hrimhi)^ 
had round their necks ; the ends were fastened to 
their wrists to enable them to carry heavy things 
more easily; she makes a garland for her head 
(hazura) with masakimO'lmznra,^ and a bouquet 
{ta'-gnsa) with leaves of sasa"^^ (generic name of 
various small bamboos). Then she places in front 
of the cavern the sounding-board on which she is 
to perform her dance, the prototype of the sacred 
pantomime {hagura) ■which is stOi one of the 
regular rites of Shinto worship— an aesthetic 
ofiering to the gods— and which may be seen 
danced at the present day by young priestesses 
weal mg masks and damask draperies, on the 
platform of a special building in the precincts 
of certain temples, like those of Ise and Hara.^^ 
Uzume soon reaches a state of ecstasy {harmgalcari- 
or Jccmgahari~shiter)i ' doing divine possession/ the 
real or simulated character of which may be dis- 
puted,^- but which in any case corresponds exactly 
with what we know of the important role of nervous 
phenomena in the ancient practices of Shinto, as 
they may be observed even at the present day.^® 

1 Of. art. Saoruiok (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 22^, 

2 See Eevon, BhinnioismBi p. 212, note ; and of. Mhongi^ 1 
46, which shows clearly that the ‘sun mirror ’ of the Japanese 
myth is likewise an imitation star. 

8 See art, Sacbifiob (Japanese), vol, xi p. 2ht. 

^Xh, p. 22*^, and p, 22^ specially for the offerings of soft 
materials, the origin of the goliei^ which has remained an 
essential cult-object, and the sight of wdnch in a temple devoid 
of ornameniB at once Indicates a ShintS temple. 

6 See art. Mawo (Japanese), vol. vih. p. 29h£r. 

6 See artt. PRAYjsa (Japanese), vol. x p. 190^, and Saorimcis 
(J apanese), vol. xl. p. 2i\ 

7 AH PBAvna (Japanese), voL v. p. 190^\ 

s See KigiW, pp. 120 f. and ISS. 

3 Oint*mo8S {Lycopodmm). 

a Japanese bpedcs, pAieafe of onr 

apjiidle-fciee, 

u ^eefirl, SAmiFiOE (Japanese), ioi xi. p 
See art FoumBHioK (Jnpane.se), \'o]. a. p. W k 

13 lb, p, 132^^4 


As regards the indecent gesture with wdiich this 
scene ends, and which the Nihongi, which appeared 
only eight years after the Kojihi, thought light to 
omit in the corresponding account/ but whose re- 
production even the Nthongi mentions in another 
connexion, 2 it gives a good idea of the naively bold 
character of this goddess, whose sportive natui'al- 
ness the mythology associates -with that of the 
monkey-god Sariita— an interesting point fur 
phallic worship.® 

9. Magic cords.— All these rites having been 
pei formed, the sun-goddess is gradually attracted 
outside, first by the clamorous mirth of the gods, 
then by the mirror which, in the Kojiki account, 
seems mainly to have a psychological action, ex- 
citing the curiosity of the goddess, but which, in 
the original form of the myth, nm&t have been 
regarded as having rather the action of imitative 
magic. The god Ame-no-Tajikara-wo ('hand- 
siiength-male’), who is hiding near the door, 
seizes this moment to drag the sun -goddess forcibly 
outside, and Futo-dama immediately prevents hei 
from stepping back by means of a magic cord, just 
as, in the Fiji I.slands, they tie grasses to stop the 
snnA This cord is the prototype of the shime-naha 
('close-rope’), the cords of 2 ice-straw which are 
usually to be seen in front of Shinto temples. At 
Ise a huge sMme-naha unites two rocks between 
which one gets an admirable view of Fuji-yama, 
and which are regarded as the best point of view 
in the archipelago for admiring and worshipping 
the rising sun. In a more popular form of the 
cult these cords are hung in front of the houses at 
the New Year to ward off evil influences — a custom 
whose origin local legend of smaller importance 
attributes to an adventure of the god Siisa-no-wo.® 

10. Other cult-foims. — Thus the eclipse-myth is 

the central point towards which all the paths of 
Shinto converge, and it is only necessary to start 
from this centre to see radiating in all directions, 
not only the essential rites of this worship, but 
also branches which end in secondary practices. 
The only cult-forms of any importance which are 
not found here are those which natui-ally could not 
figure in a story of this kind, such as the custom 
of pilgrimages to distant sacred jilaces — e.g,, to the 
ancient temples of I.se or to the top of Fuji-yama, 
to which thousands of worshippers flock every 
year — or, as a substitute for such pilgrimages, the 
custom of worship from a distance by 

going to some neighbouring temple easier of access. 
But, although these customs are highly developed 
in Japan, they are found in other religions also, 
and there is nothing specially Shintoisfc about 
them. 

Literaturb.-— T his is cited in the foot-notes. 

Michel Revok. 

WORSHIP (Jewish).— The Hebrew term for 
'-worship’ is nun);, and in the famous saying of 
Simon the Just (c. 300 B.C.) with which the 
Tractate Ethics of the Fathers opens ^ 'abhodah is 
the second of the ‘foundations of the world.’ At 
that period, no doubt, the word’a&AdfiaA primarily 
implied the sacrificial system of the Temple, thougli 
this system was also accompanied by prayers, but 
the meaning was not necessarily restricted to the 
altar. This term has developed, but the saying 

1 AHkongh i. 45. 2 xh, i. 77. 

3 Of. art, Nature (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 289i>. 

4 See Bevon, Shinntowm, p. 212, note. 

s Sec art. Hoswtauty (Japanese and Korean), vol vi. p. 814l», 

6 See ginger's Prayer Book, p, 184 (2). (The pagination is 
identical in all edd.) 

''The literal jneamng is ‘work/ ‘eei'vice,’' and, like the 
English equivalent, Xv may be used in various senses. Thus 
*AbhGdah Zdrdh, ‘.strange worship/ Is idolatry. It can lefer 
to song or gladness, f.y., nnDisyrig? minp 

m'iy 1DJ4 'h'l (^Erehliin, lift), or to prayer, c.p., Hhl IPK 
n nt>ii '}rr 373& uddp (Ta*an^tk, With the article, 
it h sonictimes used as an asseveration, 'By religion I’ (see 
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of 8imon reioaiuH none the less characteristic of 
Jewish theology, which lays more stress on 
"ahhbdah (works) than on 'enidmlh (faith) J 

With the (lestniction of the Temple, worship 
naturally concentrated on the synagogues.^ Had 
the altar system been the exclusive means of divine 
access available to the Israelite, the cessation of 
sacrihees would have marked a much greater 
litiiigical disturbance than actually took place. 
As a fact, continuity was preserved ; the keynote 
of the ti ansi tion was Hos 14''^(Heb. = 14^ KV), ‘Let 
our pmyers make up for the bullocks of our eacri- 
hces.’^ Even to-day the services, in particular 
those relating to atonement, re-echo this senti- 
ment,^ and, in almost every rite, the portion from 
the Pentateuch which ordains the morning, after- 
noon, or additional sacrilice is recited, at the 
ap])ropriate occasion. This is done to show the 
correspondence between the paiticular service and 
the saciilice instead of which it is offered. Nor 
must this feature be regarded as, eo ipso, a piayer 
for the lesioration of sacrifices in their old form. 
It has often been shown that a belief in the 
restoration of the Temple, as a Messianic event, 
to be a centre of universal worship, may not 
necessariljji be linked with the re-institution of the 
altar, and it cannot be demonstrated beyond doubt 
that this re-institution is an axiom of Jewish 
belief, for it has been repudiated by some orthodox 
Jewish authorities (as well as upheld by others ; 
thus it is not included in the Thirteen Articles of 
Creed and Maimonides).® 

In the synagogue worship subsequent to the 
Destruction the service developed on three lines : 

(1) prayers of repentance and penitence ; (2) thanks- 
giving and praise; (3) petitions. Study and the 
recital of didactic passages of post-Bibllcal litera- 
ture were a later institution.^ 

Xn (1), i.e. penitential worship, asceticism and 
fasting naturally find a place. But the limits of 
this asceticism were strictly defined. Easting 
{ta'antth, which really means ‘affliction’) was, 
generally speaking, restricted to prescribed occa- 
sions and rites. This element should be studied 
in connexion with Feastiitg (Hebrew and Jewish). 
Indiscriminate and exaggerated asceticism was 
rather the mark of sects, such as the Essenes, 
Zadokites, or certain Qabbalists ; it was not 
general. Confebsion, expiation, and atonement 
constituted acts of worship in connexion with 
penitence.^ 

(2) Thanksgiving in worship centred in the 
festivals, with the ceremonial appropriate to each. 

Levy's Lexicon^ s,v.). In the daily *Amtdah the terra is applied 
to the 10-l7th benediction of the p'V, m which the leatoration 
of the "abMdah is the sub jeefe of pmyer (see Singer, p. 50, par. 
2). In the Musaf service for the Lay of Atonement, the 
*AbhM,ah is the recital of the expiation ritual of the high piiest 
in the Temple on that day, in the Holy of Holies (see M. Gaster, 
Bmh of PrayeTf London, 1004, iii. 167f , or II. M. Adler and 
H, Davis, Service of the Synagogue Fcstimls^ etc., * Atonement,’ 
pt. ii. p. 159 f., London, 1904-0S). Fwally, see also the opening 
words of the conchiding blessing after the reading of the 
prophetical lessons (Singer, p. 149, last line). 

1 See JB ii. 148^). 

5? See art voi. vii. p. 586a- foot ; see, however, art, 

Peatee (Jewish), vol. s. p. 192h foot, for another view. 

3 See JB viii. 132a, x. l«6b, 622^, 626 ^. 

4 See, e»g,, Adler and Lavis, p. 169. 

5 Singer, p, 89 ; see art. SAcamoB (Jewish), hut see also x. 
628K 

After such passages a special QaMUh was pronounced (see 
Singer, p. 86). Such passages may he found in Singer, p. 107 f. 
Yemenite Jews more frequently do not read a set passage, hut* 
Insert in their daily service a portion of the hook they happen 
to he studying*. The Mesopotamian rite assigns a greater place 
to study as an act of worship than do otliprs. Hot only are the 
first night of Pentecost and the night of Hosha'ana Mabha kept 
m vigils and devoted to study, as in Europe, hut the custom 
called (SSealmg’) on account Of Hoskedam Uabba 

associations prevails at other times. 

7 See artt. (Jewish), Fastino, WsMnm (Hebrew 

and Jewish), Ookfehsioh (Hebrew), Exhatioh mn Mommm 
(Jewish), , 


such as the palm branch,^ tabernacle,^ the Eallcl ^ 
Psalms, the Qiddiuhf etc. There is a special 
benediction of thanksgiving for joyous occasions 
and anniversaries, ‘Blessed ait Tlmu, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast kept us in 
life, and hast pieserved us, and hast enabled us to 
leaeh this season.’® 

(3) Petitions, the outpourings of the heart in 
supplication for the private needs of the individual, 
have their proper place in the Jewish system of 
piayer.® Some of tliese ne^ds are specifically 
mentioned, when they are objects for which every 
individual will necessarily pray, such as health, 
in the' A77iidah,'^ or sustenance, in the grace after 
meals.^ But in most cases these petitions are 
formulated in the plural number ; cf. ‘ Give us this 
day otir daily bread ’ {lehem hilqqinu). There are 
opportunities accorded for the individual to offer 
his own special piayers. But the service represents 
rather a corporate act of worship on the part of 
the community. Hence in the confessions the 
plural number is always used.® On the other 
hand, ‘ancient formulte, written for individual 
prayer, were often adapted to public worship.’^® 
The needs of the individual might come under the 
heading of Duunn, though this word is used in 
Mishndh B^rdkhuth, iv. in the sense of prayer 
in a proper spirit. For the necessity of devotion, 
and of praying when in a fitting mood, is over and 
over again prescribed in the Mishndh. Early 
saints, we are told, used to spend a preliminary 
hour in attuning their mindsj^ and, when under 
the stress of strong emotion, such as deep sorroAv 
or supreme joy,^® or when in situations of diffi- 
culty,^^ the regular prayers were postponed or 
abrogated. 

It is an axiom of worship that praise and thanks- 
giving should precede petition, as being more dis- 
interested in quality.^® For this reason the morning 
service opens with Pesuqe d& Zimra^ psalms and 
versicles of this description. After the recital of 
the saciificial desciiptions the ‘ blessing of praise ' 
{lom 1^3) introduces the thanksgiving of 1 Ch 16®’®®, 
Bss 100, 145-150, and the following doxologiesi 
1 Ch 29^®"^®, Neh 9®’^^, and the Song of Moses 
(Ex 14®®-15^®). These passages are brought to an 
end by the formula of praise and the first 

portion of the service is concluded. Then follows 
the (with its blessings) or, as this section is 
termed, ‘ the assumption of the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven,’ and then, in the CAmzdah), 
opportunity is given for private devotions. This 
order shows the Jewish scheme of worship. For 
this reason it was considered proper to ‘ join Be- 
deinption to the Prayer’ (n^sn‘? n'?Ni p 3 DiD), 2 « i^e. 
to pioceed without interruption from the daily 


1 Singer, p. 218. 2 j&. p, 232. 

3 Id. p. 319 f. 4 Id. pp. 124, 174, 230, 243. 

6 1&. p. 292. See art. FbstivaXiS axb Fasts (Jewish). 

6 BmiMbth, 31a, tr. Cohen, Cambridge, 1921, p. 2Q6. 

7 Singer, p. 47. « Ib. p. 281. 

9 See £er. SOa (s= Cohen, p. 196) ; Singer, pp. 268-263. 

10 See Abrahams, Annotated, BdiH&n of Singer's Prayer Bools, 


P , , 

11 Dunnn pn i?:ip inVsn nmgn- The meaning of pap 

is disputed ; here, according to Bartinoro and others, it means 
* that his prayer is burdensome, as much as to say that he has 
a fixed, distasteful task, wWch has to he accomplished.’ See 
Befnara, £. 29&, p. 194 of Cohen’s tr. But pap usually is found 
in a good sense, i.e. regularity; of. the fxing (ny'ap) of the 
calendar, or pap l!? pK anpn ni?Sh (B^r. iv. X), or pap imm nE'P 
(AbhCth, i. 16 ; see Taylor). 

12 ppr, viii. 1. 

IS The Oemam discusses, a.p., the oases of bridegrooms and 
mourners, 

14 B.g., when riding (SOa {Cohen, p. 197]), sailing, or m peril- 
ous surroundings. See also 31a (Cohen, p. 203 1). ^ 

10 3*2a foot (dohen, p, 214), 34a (Cohen, p. 228) 

It Singer, pp. 9-13. 17 j&. p, so, 

M See art, Go» (Jewish), vol. vi. p» 298. 

ifi Singer, p. 37 f. 

20 her. SOa (Cohen, p. 198), 
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thanksgiving for the deliveiance from Jfigypt to 
the recital of the 'Amidah.^ 

Practically every item of Jewish ritual, syna- 
gogal or domestic, is an act of worship, for in 
Judaism the secular spheie has very little inde- 
pendent existence, and thus many acts, not in 
themselves religious, are associated' with blessings 
and become acts of ceremonial. In oider that 
these blessings should ^not he forgotten, or to give 
opportunity to an individual who might have 
omitted to say thejyi, or to enable the congregation 
to respond ‘Amen,’ some of these blessings have 
been incorporated in the liturgy itself, ^ Others 
that have not been thus ineoiporated, because they 
were not likely to be needed every day, may be 
seen in Singer, j). 287 f. The ideal of the pious 
Jew was to pronounce a blessing on the name of 
Ood one hundred times a day ; ‘ in all thy ways 
know Himd 

'For every enjoyment and m every enfoyment he is to lender 
thanks to God Uio Giver He is to smell the rose, and to rejoice 
in 3ta perfume. And he is to say and to feel: “Blessed ari 
Thou, 0 Lord, who creatoat fiay;rant plants i 

The {Sabbath, with all its domestic ceremonies, 
has become iiiactically a clay of acts of worship ; 
the three meals are piececled by sanctification and 
followed by hymns and carols. But such a day, 
far from being a burden to an orthodox Jew, is to 
him a day of spiritual haiipmess, for the highest 
bliss in the woild to come is poetically described 
as a period ‘ wholly a Sabbath,’ which ‘ will bring 
rest in life everlasting.’ ® 

The term ‘worship,’ therefore, logically includes 
many more operations, besides prayer, by whicli 
the Jew seeks to serve God, in addition to numer- 
ous acts of his daily life and his private and public 
devotions. A specific act of charity may become 
an adjunct of worship, if not worship itself. Thus, 
in the East, Jews sometimes make use of tsedaqah 
(charity) boxes containing eighteen apertures, each 
devoted to a difieient philanthropic institution. 
As each of the eighteen blessings of the ' Amldah is 
recited, a coin is placed in one of the slots.® 

The scheme of synagogal worship may thus be 
analyzed.*^ The normal daily services, associated 
with the statutory Temple otleringSjS ^nd also 
ascribed by tradition to patriarchal institution,^ 
are three— .morning, afternoon, and evening. On 
Sabbaths, festivals, and new moons, and on the 
Bay of Atonement, but not on the other fasts, 
there is an ^additional service,’ called Mmafd^ 
There is no Miisaf on l^anuea (the Maccatman 
Feast of Dedication, Enemnia), or on Purim, the 
Feast of Esther, because the ordinances for tliese 
days are post-Biblicai and no special offering was 
brought. Every service includes as 

its essential element, other features being thanks- 
giving Psalms, Sh^md, Halhl, reading of the 
Law and Prophets. Propitiatory prayers, hymns 
{piyy'diim)d^ study, and sermons are not original 
statutory components, though antiquity and popu- 
larity have often endowed them with an im- 
portance which their origin does not altogether 
warrant. The recital of the Ten Commandments 
in public worship was discontinuedp® and the 
doxology was altered on acjcount of the Minim, 
but the private reading both of the Decalogue 
1 See Sieger, p. 44 * and Abrabama, note on p. liv. 

3 See Smgrer, pp. 4-6 ; Abrahams, p, xviiL 

® iv. 

4 0. 0. Monteflor^, and St. JPmd. London, 1914. 

p. 46. , 

® S3»ger, p. lOa ^ 

6 For the association of almsgiving and prayer see art 
Bxsiatiof Aim Aa'ONJSMBs® (Jewisht voL v. p 662b, 

7 For the ‘ external form of the Service ’ vfti 


see vol. X. p, i94a. 
See X. 160»* 

n See ' Sbemoneb Fsreh,* 


8 JSer. 2!4«. 

w See s v, 

32 See JFM X. 196®, § 4 . 

Tdinidi v. 1 ; gee Fribus" commentary m ^ 00 . given 
m Berlin ed. of 18S3 ; see also JJS vlii. ias». ^ ^ 

ix. 5. 


and of the Majnionulean Creeds is regarded as 
desiiablc after the moriimg seivice ^ The essen- 
tial featmes of Jewisli worship may thu.s he 
summarized ; 

At every nioriung ^erviee throyghoat the year, — (1) Pesnqe de 
Zimra^ or introductory Psalms ami vei sides of thank‘=;giving , 
(') Blyma' and hlesbui^s, {6)'Ani\dafi , ( 4 ) the Hallet Fsaliua 
on new moon, festivals, and Ilarmra , (fi) leading of the Law 
on Mondays and Thursdays, Sabbaths, fasts, festivals, New 
Year, Day of Atonement, new moon, Ilanuca, Purim ; (thread- 
ing from the Prophets on Sabbath'^', festivals, New Yeai,and 
Atonement, ninth of Ab; (7) Mimtf, or ‘additional’ seiviue, on 
Sabbaths, fesu\als, new moon, New Yca,i, and Atonement; 
additional items where apinopnate, such as Sclihoth, blowing 
of Shafar, piayei for lam, IJo^ifia'anuth^ etc 

At eveiy a^ite-nioon scrviGc throughout l?ie year — Passages 
reminiseent of saenhees and incense, P-s 145, "Awldah , reading 
of the Law on Sabbaths and Day of Atonement and on certain 
fasts , hajtarah on Atonenient and certain fasts ; Canticles, 
Ruth, Ecclesiastes on tlie Three Festivals. 

At eoeiy evening boiviee throughout the year. — S'/iema* with 
blessings, 'Amidah^ introductory Psalms on Friday night , 
special Psalms oi poems for festivals in some rites ; Larnent.i- 
tioTis on ninth of Ab, Esther on Puum, etc. 

The two main divisions into which the present 
liturgy may be divided are the Ashkenazic and 
Sehirdie rites. These correspond, to some extent, 
with the early Palestinian and Bahylonian uses,^ 
but there are other uses— c.^., Italian, N African, 
Turkish, Mesopotamian and Indian, Coehini, 
Persian, etc. — being modifications of the main 
Sefardic use, and certain Dassidic, Qabbalistic, and 
other rites in Russia and E. Europe, which are 
Ashkenazic variants. Among extinct rites may 
be mentioned the Seder Amram (use of Aniram 
Gaon, 870 C.E.), Mabzor Vitry, Maimonides, Isaac 
Lurya, and C. Vital, Castile, etc. Little is known 
of the ritual of the h^alashas or of that current 
among the Chinese J ews. Qaraites and iSamaritans 
have their own worship, which has been printed.® 
Modern Reform rites, generally speaking, contain 
vernacular translations and sometimes additions, 
and modify certain references to the restoration of 
sacrifices. The fiyyMim^ or hymns, are of two 
main types, Kallrian and Spanish ; ^ they do not 
form a statutory constituent and are often shortened 
or omitted, llie diveigeneies of rites are due to 
the circumstance that the liturgy was originally 
not stereotyped. ‘Those who write down bless- 
ings’ were considered as reprehensible.® The 
reader was told the subjects to be mentioned by 
him and their order * hence the variety of prayers 
arose. The whole of the tractate B^rfthhMfi is 
an indication of this method. The reader was 
‘free.’® 

The underlying thcoiy of the Jewisli conception 
of worship can best be studied in ehs. 1. and li. of 
pt. ixi. of the Guide of Maimonides.’^ Maimonides 
calls^ worship ‘ the highest aim man can attain.’ 
He insists that worship must be based on the 
intellect, if it is to have real value. ‘ Tlie intellect 
which emanates from God unto us is the link tiiat 
joins us to Him.’ The chapters should be care- 
fully studied. 

Pilgiimage as an act of worship occurs only 
sporadically in Judaism, 

Other information may be found in artt. CON- 
FESSXOH (Hebrew), Feasting (Hebrew and Jewish), 
B’istivax.s and Fasts (Jewish), God (Jewish), for 
Sh^md and 'Alm% voL vi. p. 298, Hymns (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Music (Jewish), Sabbath (Jewish), 
Pebaching (Jewish), Peiesthood (Jewish), 
Peayee (Jewish), Saobipioe (Jewish), and 
^. 4 ?. ‘Prayer,’ ‘Liturgy,’ etc. 

LirBaAT 0 B.x,— M. Puachak, Gmh. und DwteUwan desmd. 
OuUm, Mannheim, i|60 ; W, O. E, Oosterley and G. H. Box, 


3^ JN X. iI'Ok 2 Abrahatns, p. if. 

s See art. PaAVsa (Jewish), bibIiop:raphy. 

4 See Abrahams, p. ii. S See voL x. p. i 93 b. 

‘ ^ Abrahams, 


7p. SSOff. in M, Frtedlander’s tr. 2 ^ London, 1910. 
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The, Heliqim ami Tro>s>/^<;) of the Sijiiaqonue^, London, 1011 ; 
aitt. l^y L Blau, I. Elbogen, A. Buchler, in JQR and HEJ ; 
a new tianslation, with tnll notes, of TJJ. BeiclUwth, by 
A Cohen, is in coui'^ie ot boirn* issued by the Oambridi'e Press , 
the annot.itfd SinL;ei’s P}C(i/er Bool, bv I Abrahams, London, 
1014-, ih iinalualile HERBERT LOEWE, 

WORSHIP (Parsi). •— > i. Pre-Zarathushtri^n 
period. — I'liat the attitinlo of tlio eaily Iranians 
lowaids fcliose whom they conceived as the Siipiemo 
Poweis was one ot adoration and woiship is piacti- 
cjilly ccrtain.i In what precise outwaid forms 
thtit atilt ude expressed itself dining the oailier 
jioiiod is a question winch can he only paitially 
aiibweitid. AVe may safely assume, however, that 
Jloiodotns’s desciiption - of Persian habits and 
modes of woiship was, in its essential features, 
applicable to the Iranians goneiaily centuiies 
betoie Ills own time, and probably more generally 
and tiiily applicable to the I^eisians ot that period 
than it was to those who weie his contemporaiies. 
In the Greek histoiian’s account of Persian worshij) 
the lyhole ceremony centres^ in an act of animal 
saciifice.’’ It was accompaniefl by pi ay or on the 
pait of the ofrerer and the intoning of some form 
of liturgy on the part of the piiest. When this 
^ theogony^ ceased to be a mere form of incanta- 
tion or niagic formula, wbicb oiiginally and for a 
long period it undoubtedly was, Ave have no means 
of determining. The saciifice was individual in 
its piesentation — there is no hint of a united oller- 
ing — ^biit the sacrificer was expected to be imbued 
with a sense of solidarity ; tor, in its mam char- 
acter and content, his piayer must needs be inter- 
cessory — ■embracing the wclfaie of the king and 
the whole Peisian people. It is to do violence to 
iilie text ot Herodotus, however, to make him say 
that the bringer of the saerihee could ask nothing 
for himself. The natural inference from Hero- 
dotus's narrative is that, so tar as the outward 
and AUHible forms of Persian worship Avere con- 
cerned, they consisted of merely an occasional act 
of animal sacrifice performed on a mountain top or 
beside a .stream of water. We can scarcely imagine 
that all their religious impulses and beliefs found 
their full and only expre.s.4ion in such forms 
Htill, the small value the Persians placed upon 
architectural aids ti) outAvard ivorsiiip prepares us j 
to lind among them a A^eiy simple ritual and 
perhaps a not Amiy miiitifoun mode of religious j 
expiessiou. Hegaidmust also he had for the early ! 
period that avo are treating— perhaps more than a | 
millennium before our era. | 

2. Zarathushtra^s time, — Like the founder of | 
Christianity, Zarallmshtra, so fai as the records 
enable us to judge, made no provision whatever 
for ceremonial or'ouiward forms of worship. The 
Gathm, Avhicli are the truest reflexion of his teach- 
ing and spirit, contain not the remotest hint ^ of 
such matters. There we have an intensely earnest 
soul seeking to learn the truth and to get into the 
right inward relationship to its God. The outward 
expression and symbolization of that relationship 
receives no consideration at all. Bpirit and con- 
duct axe the all-absorhing subjects of the Gdtiias, 
VohmmiOi best thouglit j Ashcii right j and 
Aramaiti, piety, are the ever-recurring objects pf 
the prophetts desire. It is hardly too much to say 
tliai Zarathixshira’s ideal of Avorship is best ex- 
pressed in Christ’s great and final saying^ that 
^ they that Avorship him must AVorship in spirit and 
truth.’ Hoav far this high ideal Avas a^ipreciated 

X Of, Skr. * worship,* * dedicate,’ * offer * ; Aa% paz^ Gr. 

; indicaUng" that, before the Reparation, the habit of 
worship obtained among the Indo-Europeans. 

21, laii 

3 See art. Saorifios (Iranian), 

4 The occurrence ot the vrord zaotar, * priest,* in ana passage 
in the Odthas (Fs, xxxiiL (I) cannot be held to require the 
modification of tne above Btatement, See J . F. Moukon, Emip 
ZoroaBtHmiH'm't todon, iois, p, 118. 


and acceptetl by his contemporaries, and to AAhat 
extent his iniiiience availed to ensure its persist- 
ence after bus death cannot be asceitained. Cei- 
I tamly some of the divinities invoked and 2>raised 
in the Yasna haptanhaiti, Avhicli, on linguistic 
ground.s, cannot be assigned to a very much later 
date than the GCvthas^ clearly indicate that at 
that eaily time there was a distinct descent 
from Zarathushtra’s high spiritual concejjtion of 
Avorship. • 

3. Late Avestan period. — By the time of the 
Later Avcsla Mazdaism had doveloped an elaborate 
system of ceremonial worsliii). Animal sacrifices 
on the largest seal e pi e vailed. Ilaonia had regained 
more than its pus tine veneration in the new order ; 
and henceforth the pieparation of its juice {para- 
haoma) becomes the cential point of the Mazdman 
lituaP — a position fiom AAdiich, to this day, it havS 
never receded,^ Tiie return of the old Iranian 
gods as angels {yazatas, beings meet to be Avor- 
shipped) in the new pantheon increased enormously 
the ritual of Mazdaism and the acts of worshiji 
devolving upon the followers of the faith. Every 
day of Gveiy month Avas devoted to some s^iecial 
diAunity, Avho Avas specially invoked, praised, and 
sacrificed to in addition to the regular worship of 
that day. Thu.s the 1st, 8th, 15bh, and 23ra of 
each month Avere consecrated to Ahiiramazda ; the 
3rd and 5ih to ili^amesJiaspetitas ; and in a similar 
manner the remaining days to other genii.® Over 
and above the.se Avere the special feasts, sucli as 
New Year in honour of Mazda. Prayers, hymns, 
and liturgies befitting all tlie.se occasions Avere 
utilized.^ Each day was divided into live parts, 
and at eacli division a special prayer, one of the 
so-called Gdlis^ Avas uttered. For the elaborate 
ritual associated with the rites oi initiation and 
the disposal of the dead see uiuler those headings. 
What Avoiship gamed in extent and elaborateness 
during this period it seems to have largely lost in 
inAvardness and spirituality. The value of the 
prayei.s came to he regarded as consisting inamly 
in the Avoids and their correct utterance. We get 
the impression that they came to be employed as 
mere charms and magic formulie,® 

4. Present time.—If animal sacrifices are ex- 
cepted, Parai av 01 ship is to-day, outAvardly, xiracti- 
cally Avhat it has been from late Avestan days. 
Before the sacred fire of their temides the same 
Avestan liturgy is recited, accompanied by the 
priestly performance of the same ceremonies. * The 
same divinities are invoked and praised by the 
oithodox Parsi to-day in the same prayers and 
hymns as Avere used two millennia earlier. But it 
should be noted that a strong reform movement 
has set in among many educated Parsns, the tend- 
ency of Avhicli seems to be nob so much to work 
radical changes in the outu-ard form of their 
Avorship as .to change the whole emplmsis from 
outAvard forms to the moral and spiiitiial ideas 
symbolized in the ceremonies. In one or two 
instances lately, it is true, the juiest has gone to 
the length ot introducing a sermon or address into 
the service. But tiiis is exceptional, 

5. Collective and individual worship. -—Al though 
devout Parsis often frequent the fire- temples, as, 
Ave gather from Visparad^ lii., their ancestois also 
did, especially on sacred days, such as those con- 
secrated to Atar {3rd, 9fch, 17 tb, and 20th), yet the 
Parsi does not consider attendance at the temple 

1 For a detailed account of that cereroony and of tlie suc- 
cessive stops by Avbiob ritual and liturgy alternate in. the pre- 
paration ot the Mmm juice see M. Haiig, Mmtys on the Bmred 
Uinguagci WviUn^^ Rehgion qf the ParsiBj ed. E. W, 
West, London, 1907, p. 39Sfi!. ; and art. Haoma, 

2 See art. Saorihoe (Iranian). 

8 See art. OAiiOTAa (Persian), , ■ 

4 See art. FBsyiVAts A»i> Fasts (Parsi). 

3 See art. PaATBJi (Iranian). 
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indispensable to worship, and places far less store 
upon it than the faithful Christian does upon 
church-goingd One reason for that fact is that 
much of the piiestly woisliip at the temple is 
without special reference to any laity that may he 
present—- the long Yasna ceremony is a conspicuous 
example. But, even when assembled in large 
numbers at the temples, their worship seems to he 
almost if not quite entirely individual and sepaiate, 
not collective and unit^id. These two facts are 
surely very significant. We noted them in Hero- 
dotus’s desciiption rof early Persian worship- 
slight regard for religious edifices as^ aids to 
worship, and absence of united action in public 
worship. But they are in perfect keeping with 
the highly individual and independent character 
with which Zaiaihushtrianism imbues its adher- 
ents. Moreover, the private and individual devo- 
tions of «a faithful Farsi are as numerous as 
those of the devotees of most religions. We 
give the following quotation to substantiate this 
fact : 

‘For the modern Parsees the precise forms of prater are 
strictly laid down ; a brief survey of them will be siifhcient 
On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the sacred 
string, a series of prayers aie to he repeated Next follows the 
special morning-prayer. Befoie and after each meal, likewise, 
prayers are said , and m the evening, before the Parsee goes to 
sleep, he has, further, to reflect upon and examine what he has 
done m the couisa of the day, and then only, after reciting 
ceitain prayers, he retires to rest. To the prayers which form 
part of the order of the day are added a number of others 
which must be said on certain occurrences, viz. after sneezing, 
after connubial intercourse, after satisfying natural pui poses, 
after pollutions during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, 
as well as after the lighting of candles.’ 2 

L 1 TEKA.TURE.— In addition to the works already referred to 
see Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Amutay Ouvrage de ZoroastrCy 
2 vols., Paris, 1771, ‘Usages civils et rehgieux des Parses,’ pp. 
627-591, and ‘Systferae th^ologique ciiriimonml et moral,’ pp. 692- 
618 ; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Hist of the ParsiSy London, 
1884; ManeckjiNusservanjiDhalla,i?fo?ousir/anyApo/D/ 7 y New 
York, 1914; J. H Moulton, The Treasure of the JJ/a.m, Oxford, 
1917. The reader will find much relevant material in the two 
last-mentioned works. E. EDWAUDS. 

WORSHIP (Roman). — i. General principles. — 
The term ‘ worship ’ may be treated as comprising 
all modes of giving expression to the various feel- 
ings entertained towards the divine powers— feel- 
ings of awe, reverence, obligation, deprecation, 
gTatifcude, hope, and others. The forms given to 
the expression varied, first, according to the con- 
ceptions entertained about the nature and functions 
of the beings who swayed the destinies of men 
and women, next, with the development of civiliza- 
tion among the people. The limitations of ceitam 
kinds of worship to certain classes of people, public 
and private, also fall to be considered. 

2. Worship as related to conceptions of divinity. 
—In the earliest known forms of Roman religion 
men’s conceptions were vague, and the divine in- 
fluences were not supjiosed to pertain to definite 
personal gods, being described by the shadowy 
phrase numina. Observances of worship were 
therefore naturally far more simple than they 
afterwards became. The early Roman did indeed 
regard divine power as perceptible in every portion 
of the world, and in every department of life. In 
a sense he may be said to have entertained the 
opinion of the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, who 
said that * all things are full of ^ods ’ {vAvra, 

Every stage in human life was passed in 
contact with superhumsin powers. The Roman 
nursery was haunted by a host of divinities, whom 
the fathers of the^ early Church were given to 
ridicule. The earliest religious observances re- 
flect the life, mainly, of an agricultural commun- 

3- See A y. Williams Jackson, Persia Pmt and Present JSIew 
York, 1906, p. 368. ’ 

2 W. Geiger, GiviUmtion of the MasUm Iranians in An(de 7 it 
tr. Damh Dastttr Peahofean- Saufilua, London, 1886, i. 


ity, and aimed at securing the safety of men and 
animals, and of the boundaiies of the taim. In 
many eases the actnal implements used m life, or 
accessory to it, were regarded as in some way the 
seats of the superhuman influences. Thus each 
terminus, or boundary-stone, was regarded as the 
seat of a oimnen, and this idea seems to bo anterioi 
to that of a god Terminus iirotecting all boundary- 
stones. ^ Anothei primitive notion which influ- 
enced the forms of worship was that each com- 
munity had its own protecting divinities, who 
belonged to it and no other ^ Gods were gener- 
ally supposed to coniine theii interest to par- 
ticular tribes, clans, or civic oiganizations or to 
groups of persons within tbem.^ There weic 
therefoie in Italy infinite diversities of local le- 
ligious usage, many of which, when Rome became 
the governing power, affected and complicated the 
religious practice of the dominant city. 

Political and leligious obligation were never 
held asunder in the ancient world. It was in 
theory the duty of every citizen to maintain in- 
tact the leligious observances which had been 
handed down to Mm from his ancestors. But 
no such theory has ever pi evented change. At 
most it has restrained changes not sanctioned by 
political authority. The literary Romans regarded 
all the institutions of religion as owing their exist- 
ence to a single lawgiver, King Numa. Later 
rulers were only imitating him when they adapted 
religious practice to the changed needs of theii 
times. 

3. Rigorousness of ancient forms. — At all times 
the Roman was deeply impressed by the import- 
ance of ascertaining precisely the forms of the 
words, actions, and offerings which he should use 
in doing honour to divine personages. Fiist, the 
proper divine title must he ascertained if possible. 
To the latest times expressions were intioduced 
into formulae which might obviate the evil eilects 
of a slip. Thus, if there was a doubt as to the sex 
of the divinity, the woids ‘sme tu ileus, sine dea 
es,’ were added. Precise accuracy in the words 
of which the petition or salutation consisted was 
of the highest consequence. This rigorousness 
applied also to the secular formulae of the law, to 
which, indeed, in early days, a certain sacredness 
attaciied. This strict foiraalism led to the publica- 
tion by the priestly authorities of a religious docu- 
ment which bore the name of Inchgitamenfa, and 

E reserved for later times names of divinities and 
sts of usages which would otherwise liave died out 
of memory. 2 Down to the latest times the simple 
offerings which had satisfied the old mmiina \\ ere 
preserved side by side with the more elaborate 
dedications. At the family shrine the far piuni 
\ and saliens mica of Horace continued to be pre- 
sented, and the mola salsa, prepared according to 
a very primitive method, was jflaeed before Vesta 
three times a year by her priestesses, the Vestals, 
who performed for the great State-family at the 
State altar the functions which belonged to the 
unmarried daughters of the private family. 
Similar offerings, promment in the worship of 
different divinities, were bean-meal, lard, milk, 
wine, and honey. 

As to animal sacrifices, their oldest form of 
which record is preserved was the peculiar cere- 
monial offering called smvctatirUia, in which a 
bull, a sheep, and a pig were led three times in 
procession round the farm, and then the victims 
were sacrificed, and a prayer couched in Latin of 
ancient form was ifronounced, which is preserved 
by Cato.® 

iW. Wards Fowler, The Roman PestimU, London, 1899, 
p. 326. 

' 2 See the articles on ‘ Xndigitiainenta ’ in Paidy-Wissowa and 
in BoHcher. ^ 

3 Jpe Me Rmticay 141 ; see Wardo Fowler, p. 1^6. 
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4 . Chang-es in worship due to external influ- 
ences. — The lionian pantheon and Roman worship 
ha,(i (ioii])tlosH pone thiouph a numbei of (di.aiipes 
before t!ie eailiesi time which has left tiaces in 
hist 01 leal jnatUcc of religion. Many attempts 
ha\e been made by modem scholars to pierce the 
<iense [)ie-historic darkness in which the state 2 >f 
eaily Italy is enveloped. The material, however, 
which has come doAvn to 11 s from ancient days 
is so coni}>letely nnti 11 st worthy that the ellorts of 
Hcholais have chieliy testilied to their power of 
imagination. This malena) indeed, if it deserves 
the name, A\as produced mainly hy the unbiidled 
imnpniation of poets, genealogists, annalists, 
granrmam'ins, and antiquaiies of the late Republic 
and eaily Empiie. To con elate even the results 
of modem arclaeological lesearch with this lieteio- 
geneons mass of statements, so as to produce any 
solid results, is a hopeless task. The earliest safe 
souice ot intoi Illation about Roman cults is to be 
found in the inscriptions -svliich have preserved 
the leinains of the ancient Roman calendar. 
When ancient Roman scholars, like Vairo and 
Venivis hlaccus, drew from the actual recoids of 
the cults illustrations of the ceremonies mentioned 
in the eailiest calendar, they preserved actual 
religious history. And leligious usage was so 
tenacious in Rome that the light thus obtained 
canies us back a long way. 

Conservative as the early Roman State was 
w'ith regard to religion, the recuirmg desire for 
novelties in cults -was from a very early time 
satisOed in a lemarkable way. When the demand 
became clamorous, in times marked by great public 
difeasters, such as severe defeats at the hands of 
enemies 01 sore famines or pestilences, the Senate 
would order the mysterious Szbyllme Books to be 
consulted, so tliat the jnoper mode of meeting the 
religious emergency might be discoveied. It was 
felt that conjunctures occurred when the aid to be 
drawn from the gods who ordinarily protected the 
country was insufficient. It dawned upon the 
consciousness of the citiisens that peihaps divinities 
who piesided over foreign communities might be 
able to come to the rescue. At a very early time 
the Greeks were recogm?:ed as masters of divine 
lore, and the Sibylline Books were believed to 
enshrine precious results of their experience. An 
inquiry tlieiefore into the proper mode of expiat- 
ing disa'^teis, which were naturally^ supposed to 
indicate divine ^rath, almost invariably resulted 
in an injunction to adopt into the ceremonial of 
the State religion some rite derived from Greece. | 
The Sibylline Books therefore constituted a sort 
of open door through which entered such a mass 
of new religiouH usage that the Roman religion 
was extensively Heilenked. Sometimes the new 
usage was connected with a divinity not previously 
worshipped by Romans, at other times the new 
practice was grafted on the cult of an old Roman 
divinity. For one great feature of the movement 
was the identification of Roman divinities with 
Greek, the divine beings concerned being supposed 
to differ only in names. 

This process of Hellenization began very early, 
and the legend which attributed the introduction 
of these books to the period of the monarchy en- 
shrined a particle of Iiistorio truth. But the re- 
ligious revoliuion was much accelerated by the 
advance of Rome to world power, when important 
crises, giving rise oftentimes to superstitious fears, 
were multiplied. Some of the most archaic forms 
of Roman ritual survived in thd^ late ■ Republican 
time as popular festivals with disorderly aecom- 
paniinentB. Such were the Saturnalia and the 
ymiaU of Anna l^erenna,^* the Floralia in 
April, ^ the feBtil»al of Fors Fortuna in June/ the 
a Ovid, Msii, w m ® ® 




Anmllrirnm Jeri{a in July (mentioned in late liteia- 
tuie), and otheis Many, however, of the most 
venerable survivals in Roman religious practice 
of the later time were mamtamed by the appointed 
administrators merely from a conseivative sense, 
and were foims that excited little interest except 
among scholais and antiquarians. Such cere- 
monies weie, the driving of the nail into the 
wall of the temple of Fortiina, the Fordicidia,^ 
and many others. The influence of Augustus led 
to an archaistic religious revival, which re- 
established many piimitive i^tes that were all 
but forgotten, and prevented many others from 
sinking into complete oblivion, under the weight 
of indiffeience induced by many influences, 
especially the sceptical tendencie's stimulated 
by the Hellenization of cultuie, and the mani- 
fold new impiessions piuduced by contact 
with various iieoples during the process of world 
conquest. 

The Oriental religions came more and more to 
attract the Italic and Western populations after 
the establishment of the Empire. During the 
Republican age, the goveiument had opposed 
baiiiers to the advancing tide of Orientalism in 
religion. The first Eastern cult to find a place 
in the official framework of Roman religion was 
that of the Magna Mater, adopted in 20 d B.O. It 
is not easy to explain the official acceptance of a 
form of worship of such a frenzied character at so 
early a date, even when one takes into account 
the enormous strengthening of superstition by tlie 
tremendous experiences of the Hannibalic war : 
the old feeling reasserted itself in 186 B.O. when 
the so-called ‘Bacchic conspiracy" was ruthlessly 
suppressed by the Senate, with whom rested the 
final authority in such matters. In the later days 
of the Republic many private attempts to establish 
at Rome Egyptian foims of worship, especially 
those of Isis and Serapis, were frustrated. These 
cults naturally tended to find a refuge in the sea- 
ports to which fleets from Egypt came, especially 
the Campanian maritime towns. At Puteoli, for 
instance, there was a temple of Serapis as early 
as 105 B.O., and near the coast, at Pompeii, a 
shrine of Isis existed even before the Roman 
conquest of the town. Three times in the ten 
years between 68 and 48 B.O. shrines of Isis were 
destroyed in Rome. Under Augustus the pressure 
produced by the popularity among the masses of 
Egyptian rites became very great, but naturally 
the ruler could not favour divinities who had 
allied themselves with his enemy Mark Antony. 
In 19 B.C. Tiberius, in consequence of a gross 
scandal, desbioyed a shrine of Isis, and caused 
her image to be cast into the Tiber. Nevertheless 
private dedications of temples continued to bo in- 
creasingly common. The government did attempt 
to prevent them from being erected within the 
pomaerimZi but in vain j for in a.d, 69, when the 
army of Vitellius beset the city, Domiiian assumed 
the garb of a devotee of Isis and sought safety 
among the servants of her temple.® The full 
tolerance of this divinity at Rome took place 
before the death of Lucan in A.D. 65, as we see 
from, a scornful reference in his poem,® The actual 
formal inclusion of Egyptian deities in the Roman 
pantheon, whereby they were thoroughly natural- 
ized and no longer restricted by auilmrity to the 
space outside the po^ncerzunij came in the time 
of Oaracalla. This emperor built a sumptuous 
temple of Serapis on the QuirinaL The attraction 
of the public to the ritual of the Eg;^ptian deities 
was largely due to the mysteries which were con- 
nected with them. Brotherhoods and initiations, 
whereby these * saviour" gods (criifrppes) rescued the 
1 Ovid, Mts 6 i iv. m ® SuQt X^endt i. 
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devotee from evil, exeicif^ed a powerful fa.scination. 
The Komati soUlieis who had served in the East 
brought with them on their lefcurn, from the time 
of Sulla onwards, man^r Oiiental cults, which 
tended to llomish greatly in the time ot the Seveii, 
whose origin was in tiic East. Some of these 
divinitiefe assumed Homan names, such as Jupiter 
Dolicheniis, [nvictus Sol Elagahal (from whom the 
einpeior Elagabalns took liia name). The woisliip 
of Mil-hias readied its*beight in the West in the 
3rd and 4th cental ies A. d. 

The divimzation of the Koman emperors changed 
in many le&pects the wliole face of Koman religion. 
Their cult became the stiongeat hmul of union 
between the different populations of the Empire, 
and it became, from another point of view, an im- 
portant element in the scheme of provincial 
government. 

5. Important public rituals. — The different 
rituals un<ler winch the gods were olticially vener- 
ated may be distinguished. At Home the State 
Xuiestw came to liring together under tlio title 
of ius sacrum all the luininples and practices of 
Koman religion, just as tlie secular law was 
comprised under the hs 'pnhlimm. Tlie sever- 
ance between sacred and secular law was indeed 
not completed until a comparatively late date. 
Survivals in late Rome indicate that in early 
days a kind of religious sanctity attached to 
the foimulce of the civil law, and the great ex- 
ponents of the two systems were often the same. 
The pontiftccs 9naximt were in primitive times 
generally distinguished lawyers also. And Koman 
religion was at all times under the final control of 
secular authorities, the magistrates and the Senate, 
When a colony was founded, the fundamental 
charter alwayj, required the first magistrates to 
consult their Senate as to the divinities whom the 
colonists were to serve, and the modes of their 
service. These divinities were naturally, as a 
rule, taken from the Koman pantheon, because, 
according to a common saying, a Koman colony 
was ‘quasi effigies paiua simulaerumque popiili 
Komani ’ ; ^ but, like the parent city, the new 
community bad full autonomy in the arrangement 
of its public worships. 

Whenever the State undertook a new duty to- 
wards the divine power, it was expressed in the 
form first of a uoium. Tlie conditions which con- 
stituted the validity of the noium of the magis- 
trate were well understood j but in important 
eases the magistrate would be careful to obtain a 
preliminary understanding with the Senate, The 
recorded cases in which a question was raised 
whether the uotimi was binding on the community 
are few in number. The contents of the uotmi 
might be of many descriptions, as its objects 
might vary from the perfectly general uota pro 
rei pulilim salute which the principal magis- 
trates pronounced each New Year’s Day to some 
specific thing. Sometimes the uota pro salute 
mentioned a particular number of years 5 the 
deaennalia uota of the emperors asked for the 
safety of the empire during a period of ten years. 
There were also quinchmnnalia and uioennalia. 
The fulfilment of the iwta was carried out by the 
secular magistrates, though the precise foims ; 
which had to be employed (concerning which 
usage was extremely conservative) were prescribed 
and supervised by the expierts in the ms saorumi 
the poutifims. 

The fulfilment of the uota would generally issue 
in the dedication to sacred uses of some material 
thing-— often a This thing became 

technically res and was protected against 

secular encroachments by the ius sccemm. On 
the whole, the Koman government watched rather 

^ ^ XVI. xnt 9. 


jealously the transference of rigid. s in property 
from the secular to tlie sacred sphere, but when 
the transfcience was accomplished, it was rigidly 
maintained by huv. 

In the case of the uota the community, through 
its magistrates, appioaohos the divinity and 
practically enters into a legal compact with the 
god. Not only the comniiiruty, but the god also 
is bound, and the procedmo had a distinctly legal 
aspect. 

Theie were other ways m which the community 
might he bound. Certain occurrences showed that 
in some way the gods weie ottended, and it was 
the duty of tlie jiublic office! s to find a way of 
averting tlie divine wrath. Thus j^rochffiaf im- 
tents which seemed to interrupt the older of 
natiue, called for^^c^c^6kt, ollerings or services in- 
tend etl to secure appeasement of the offended deity. 
Tims Livy says : ^ ‘ C. Servihus pontifex maximus 
piacula irae Deum conqmrere iiissus.’ In times of 
stress and public peril, prochgia (01 ostmta) would 
be reported to the aiithoiitles in great numbers. 
The intoimation was carefully silted and often 
some of it was rejected ; the signs of divine wrath 
which were accepted as real weie then expiated 
[proourata), Signs which occurred ‘in private 
loco’ or ‘in loco~ peregrine ’ weie not admitted.” 
The haruspic&s had a gieat j)art in these expia- 
tions. 

It was also foreseen that, apart from such special 
indications, the community would continually con- 
tract pollution from the imperfect or erroneous 
performance of religious duties, so that provision 
was made for a general clearance of offences at 
regular intervals. The lustnmi (literally ‘ wash- 
ing’) with which the proceedings of the census 
concluded was a clearance ot this kind. Tlie 
annual perambulation of the city {amburblum) was 
another. An ancient body of priests, the Fratres 
ArvriUSi annually performed a segePmn lustratio 
at Koine. Similar, though not regular, was the 
lustratio of the army, when it was overcome by 
some superstitious dread. Seipio had to pause 
before crossing into Asia, in oider to free his force 
from the sense of pollution. Similar was in part 
the purpose of the siipplicatio which after a victory 
was held in honour of the whole body of divinities, iii 
order to get rid of the taint of blood-shedding. The 
procession took place round all shrines {‘circa 
omnia pulvinaria’) and provided the population 
with an en j oyable holiday. The ancient temple was 
not freely open to be seen ; there were no recurring 
services such as take place in a modern church. 
In most instances there was but one festival in a 
year at a temple. Therefore, as many contained 
wonderful monuments and precious treasures 
dedicated by Komau heroes of former times, there 
was great eagerness to survey tiiem. The suppli- 
catio took place in early times on one day only. 
Later, generals pressed to have the importance of 
a victory emphasized by repeating the suppUmtw 
on succeeding days, and in the age of Ccesar the 
number of days might extend to forty or fifty. 
The triumphal procession also doubtless belonged 
to tbe same class. Both it and the mppUmlio 
were probably of Hellenic origin. Similar was 
the procession of twenty-seven virgins, round the 
city, singing a sacred hymn, which was sometimes 
ordained.® All ludi were in one aspect religious 
performances, offered to some divinity. Tiie 
gladiatorial ludi came from Etruria, and were 
intended to appease the partly divine spirits of the 
dead, which werS reinvigorated by the blood which 
was shed. Even at the end of the Eepublic, these 
ludi were always, as a matter of form, declared to 
be held in honour of some deceased person con- 

1 xn. xxxvif. 5 8 Zhm. xili. 83. 25. 

3 Livy, xxvu. xxxvii. 7,' 
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iiectt3(l Avitli tJio exluljitor. It is in connexion with 
the licc/i in j^^enefal that we hear most of the 
piactice < ailed instauratio, the 3'epetiLion of a 
ceremony heiause of the discovery of some flaw 
whi(-h Vitiated its eflect. In the time of the latei 
ihiptihhc, when men am])itious to obtain hi^ii 
oihce ])aved their way to it by vast expenditi^re 
mi luih^ these flaws were artihiaally created in 
Older to justify additional lavishuess. 

Rules relating to saciihce weie elaborate. Par- 
ticuiai deities (jailed foi particular ofleiings, and 
the accouipaiuments of sacrilice weio veiy various. 
'J'he separation between the divinities of the under 
and, the uppei world was in this respect speci- 
ally iiupoitant. 'J'lms lo Yairo is attributed the 
view that aKarm were appropriate to the di 
ivi'LV to the di Ummtres, and Joci to the 
(/j infer id 

Public and private cults to some extent were 
}j.‘!rallel. For example, the woiship of Vesta was 
.IS important for the family ciicle as for the State, 
whu‘h, like the family, had its own lares and 
peitaies, lirany cults were indeed adopted from 
p«atiician families by the community. Rites in 
honour of the dead were extensively rendered by 
jnivato persons as ivell as by the magistrates and 
pi lests of the community. Almost every regulai ly 
constituted group within the State had its own 
special cults. Thus every collegium, whatever 
might be the principal bond of union between its 
memliers, had its own special form of worship. 
Some groujis within the city of Rome, which had 
survived from very primitive times, such as those 
called paganl and moutam, maintained down to a 
late date'their special leligious usages. The saem 
attac'hed to families occupied an important place 
in the ins sacrum, the policy of the religious 
la'wyei’H having been to xu'ovcnt, so far as possible, 
ike extinction of these sacra by the dying out of 
the families. To the gens as well as the familia 
also appertained its own sacrad 

Among important public ceremonies to which 
reteience has not been made above may be men- 
tioned the heiisteriiium, ccitainly borrciwed from 
the (freeks, and the ImU smmlares, which origin- 
ated from the lud% tcrmtini, a ceremony eoimected 
with departed spirits, celebrated at an altar of Dis 
pater. These Ittdi and the ludi smculares which 
Mucceeded them were supposed to occur at the end 
of a similnm, which was first assumed to com- 
prise a liundred years, but in latei times the 
piuiod was fixed at IK) years. The ceremony 
IS best known from the records of the celebra- 
tion ordeied by Augustus m 17 B.c.^ for which 
Ilora(!e wrote his Oarmen Sceculare. This series 
of , celebrations went on until A.D. 314, and 
another scries, theoretically to celebrate the end 
of each century from the foundation of Rome, ran 
parallel with it. 

The observances due annually to the gods were 
preseribed at 'settled dates on the calendar, piib- 
Ixshod jeaxlj under the supervision of the college 

ponilfiecs, 

6, Ritual 'proper to groups,— Among celebra- 
tions {/rndw) connected with groups of men may 
be noted the Qurnguatrus, observed by the artijlces 
in honour of their patron divinity Minerva, and 
the Quinquatrm minusetdm, held the flute- 
players {tihkines). There were many similar festi- 
vals. One was carried out by the mercaiores, on 
the foundation-day of the temple of Meren^iuB by 
the Circus, another by the w<^’kmeii where trade 
depended on the use of water {aguatores). The 
date for this was Uth Jan., a day sacred to 
lutuima, a goddess of springs and fountains, f(|bl6d 
by Virgil to have been sister of Turnus, jcing of 


1 Serving m Virgil, JlScl v. 00. ' 

^ Of. 0. Wtssowa, Mdigion und EuUm det Mmmr, p. SS7. ^ 


the ituiuli. Not all persons were (piaUfled to be 
jiresent at all services ; from some women were 
excluded, and men from others. 

7. Religious officers. — Along with the 

the aug'ures, and the kee^iers of the Sibylline 
oracles {Quindecimviri saens faciundis) wi^re the 
gieat piiestly colleges ; membership of these was 
a great object of ambition to men engaged in public 
life. The haruspites had not the same distinction ; 
they did not really constitute a college, like the 
othei bodies. Until a late date they were Etrus- 
cans, snuimoned by tlie Seiiatb from time to time 
as occasion required, to expound the jjeciiliarly 
Etruscan lore of means of expiation, chiefly for the 
evil sign of the thundciboit. Later, haru spices 
tiamed in Etiuria were settled in Rome and 
employed publicly and privately. 

8. Minor collegia. — Real standing collegia of 
minor importance, but great antiquity, were those 
of the fetialrs, the Salii, the Luperci. In ordei 
to assuie itself that a war was coirect in the 
eyes of heaven, the early State employed the 
fetialcs to make a demand on the opposing power, 

i according to a certain fixed form, and if the 
I demand was not conceded, instructed the same 
1 priests to announce in another fixed ceremonial 
rashion to the opposing power that peace had 
: been replaced by war. On the conclusion of the 
' war, the same fetiales supervised ceremonially 
: the conclusion of a treaty {feedus). No compact 
i was a feedus unless its conclusion had been so 
carried out by the fetiales. The ius fetiale has 
; often erroneously been regarded as a sort of in- 
' ternational Irw. Rut the fetiales weie not con- 
cerned with policy, or ^ylth questions of right 
, and wrong. A lustum piumgue belluni was not 
one which was morally coriect, but one ^wbioli 
was ceremonially flawless, having been opened 
With some forms on which the gods had looked with 
favour from immemorial time. The Balii were 
priests who specially served Mars. Priests bearing 
that name existed in a number of ancient Italic 
cities besides Rome. ^ At Rome itself these priests 
were, even in late time, patricians. There' were 
really two collegia which bore the name, one with 
a sanctuary on the Palatine hill, the other on the 
t^uirinal. Each of the colleges must have origin- 
ally represented a separate independent community, 
and both survived after the two had coalesced. 
The ceremonies, supposed to have been instituted 
by King Numa, were of the most archaic descrip- 
tion, They sang hymns in honour of Mars as 
; war-god, and danced in armour, in procession 
j round the city, twice in the year, in March and 
October. They bore lances and the sacred ancilia 
(shields), preserved in shrines, from wliich they 
were taken on these occasions witii great solem- 
nity. The purification of the holy weapons 
{armilustnum) was performed with minute cere- 
mony. VirgiP speaks with reverence of the 
ceremonial, but Seneca^ allows himself to deal 
lightly with the saltm saliaris. The Luperci also 
had two distinct forms, like the Salii. One was 
connected with the Palatine hill, the other with 
the Quirinai. As in many other instances, it is 
clear that the State at an early time took the 
services out of the hands of particular families, 
for the two bore the names respectively of Luperci 
Quinctiahs (from the Quine tii) and Luperci 
Fabiani (from the Eabii). In 44 B.c, Caesar’s 
^memory was honoured by the creation of a third 
GoUegium, the Luperci luUi, but its duration was 
Mei. The, ritual of the Luperci (evidently con- 
nected with a primitive pastoral community) was 
directed to purffication and reconciliation with the 
divinity honoured (Faunas or Silvanus)! The# 
Luperci ran round the foot of the Palatine hiBj on 
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tlie noith-west side of which lay the sacred cave 
called Lupercal. The priests sacrificed goats, and 
ran then ceremonial course witii the skins of the 
sacrificed animals round their hips, their bodies 
being otherwise unclad. They bore whips in their 
hands, made of strips of goatskin ; with these they 
struck women who ran in their way, desirous to 
escape from the reproach of barrenness. The 
thongs bore the name oifehrua^ a woid connected 
(as in the name mensis^Febricnrius) jmrifica- 
tory ritual. It is ^no wonder that, as Plutarch 
says, the Luj)erci * themselves were constrained 
to laugii at portions of tiie ceiemonial.^ The 
Lupercalia continued to be pei formed down to 
A.D. 494, when Pope Gelasius I. appointed the 
day for the ritual of the Purification of the Virgin. 
The worship of Fauniis, the deity with wh^om 
the festival w^as concerned, was a cult almost 
peculiar to Kome and the country immediately 
round it. 

Although the FraU'Cs Arvales are only once 
mentioned in extant Latin literature ^ they are 
well known to us fiom inscriptions discovered on 
the site of the shrine of the brotherhood, a few 
miles from Rome on the right bank of the Tibei, 
in the direction of its mouth. The first discovery 
'was made in 1570 ; afterwards fragments which 
had been lemoved from the site came to light, 
and then in the yeais 1867-71 excavations on the 
site greatly increased the number of fragments. 
The whole were carefully studied by a succession 
of scholars, especially by W. Henzen, who pub- 
lished the whole with a commentary (Rome, 1868, 
and Berlin, 1874) ; also (without commentary) in 
GIL vi. (1876). The inscriptions proved to be an 
important source for the earlier imperial history. 
They embody minutes of proceedings of the 
brotherhood mom A.t). 14, when it was refounded 
by Augustus, to A.D. 288. The fact of the con- 
nexion of Augustus with the shrine seems to have 
given the brotherhood a special interest in events 
and anniversaries connected with the emperors 
and their families ; on the suitable days offerings 
were made and recorded in the minutes. The 
inscriptions have preserved (in an entry relating 
to A.D, 218) a hymn in Saturnian metre which 
is the most ancient monument of the Latin 
language/^ 

One college of importance, that of the Vestal 
Virgins, was composed of women. The early 
Romans were conscious of a parallelism between 
the religion of the family, whose centre was the 
family hearth, and that of the great State family, 
for which the hearth \vas in the temple of Vesta. 
There, as in the separate families, the unman ied 
daughters had a gi eat share in the family cults. The 
rex saeromm stood in the same relation to the 
Vestals as \\\q paterfamilias held with the maidens 
of his family ; and this rex succeeded to some of 
the duties which had belonged to the old reges 
before the iastltution of the Republic. 

Other brotherhoods subsisted, some from primi- 
tive days, like the sodales Titii^ who traced their 
origin to King Titus Ta tins, and were supposed to 
maintain a ritual borrowed from the old Babines.^ 
Others were of late creation, such as the sodaUs 
AiigustaUs^ devoted to the imperial cult, that of 
the diui tmmratores, the divinized emperors. The 
brotherhood consisted of twenty-one ordinaiy mem- 
bers, chosen (Tacitus says) from the very highest 
ranks, with four members of the imperial family. 
The first of these representatives were Tiberius, 
Germaniens, Brusus, and Claudius. Similar 
brotherhoods were established in honour of later 
emperors, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Hadrian, 

I Q%&ce8t. Mom. 21. Yarro, de Ling. Lat. y. 85. 

3 Saa Mommsen’'s text and coinmenta on OZL^n. 28. 

4 “raoitiis, Annitls, i. 64. 


Antoninus Pius, and others ; but these never at- 
tained to the same impoi tance. 

Many separate priesthoods, to which the nanie 
flameii was attached, also existed ; some, like 
the flamen of Jupiter {flamon Diahs)^ of Mars 
[Martiahs), Quiimus [Qmrmalifi), from time im- 
n/emorial, others of later creation and less con- 
sequence. The three pst mentioned were flamines 
par excellency sometimes called maiores in con- 
trast to all otheis. The flamines minores w’^ere 
attached to the service of a great many divinities, 
and in later time were all of plebeian quality. 
The really ancient offices were concerned with 
ritual of a remarkably archaic type. The rigorous 
restrictions under which the flainen Diahs lived 
aie well known. He and his wife (the flaminica) 
must be married by the very ancient form of con- 
farreatio. If the flaminica died, the flamen ipso 
facto lost his office ; he could oiiginaliy undertake 
no civil duties, though he wore the distinctive robe 
of civil office, the toga preetexta^ and sat on the 
chair of office (the sella ciirulis) ; could look on no 
armed array ; could not absent himself from his 
house (the ?’egia, attached to the temple of Vesfca) 
without leave from the pontifex maximus. He 
was hemmed in by many minute rules of the 
nature of ‘ tabus ’ ; for example, it was not per- 
missible for him to have a knot anywhere in Ins 
clothing. The office of flayneuy generally speaking, 
involved personal participation in certain definite 
sacrifices. 

Literature. — ^The course run by Eoman religion during the 
time of the empire is brilliantly sketched by G. Boissier, 
Religion romaine d'Auguste auoo Antonins^, Pans, 1892, and 
La Pin du pagamsmey do, 1894. For all the subiects men- 
tioned in this article, the best work in English is W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899 ; in German the most 
useful are J. Marquardt, Romisc/ie Staatsoeiwaltimg, vol. v. 
‘Das Sacralwesen,’ Leipzig, 1878, and G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultusdei Rorner, Munich, 1902 (vol v. pt. 4 of Uandbuok 
der klassischen Alterthumswissenscha/t, by Iwan Muller) 
Many valuable articles on separate topics are in Pauly- 
Wissowa, and also in Roscher. g, ReiB. 

WRATH.--See Anger. 

WREATH.~See Crown. 

WRONG.— See Ethics and Morality. 

WYCLIF. — 1. Life. — i. Early years and 
parentage.— John Wyelif, or Wycliife, ‘drew his 
origin’^ from the village of that name in York- 
shire on the southern banks of the Tees. The 
name of this village, the first syllable of which is 
zoPi ‘ water, ^ ^ determines the spelling ; the German 
form ‘Wiclif’ should be avoided. The manor of 
I Wyelif was in the honour of Riehmondshire, and 
the Wyelif family were undertenants of the Earl 
' of Richmond. We first hear of the Wyelif family 
in 1253, when a certain Robert de Wyelif was 
granted a messuage in the manor; m 1263 he 
obtained the advowson of the church,® and in 1287 
held of the mesne lord, William de Kirkton, twelve 
carucates of land in Wyelif, Girlington, and half 
of Thorpe.^ In 1316 a Robert de Wyelif was lord 
of the manor.® His son or nephew Roger ® married 
in 1319 Katherine, the Reformer’s mother. At 
that time Roger’s father or uncle, Robert, the lord 
of the manor, was still alive, and this may account 
for the uncertainty as to the birthplace of tlioir 

1 J. Ldand, Le rebus Britannids collectanea, ed. T. Hearne, 

6 voIs„ Oxford, 1716, li. 829. 

2 F. D, Matthew, m Academy, June 1884. 

8 a. W. Poster, Final Concords of the Ootmiy of Lincoln, 
1920 ii. 289. ^ 

4 J de Kirkbfs Inquest (Surtees Soc.), Loudon, 1867, p. 
167 f. ; Viet. Oo. Mist. Vorks. N.R. i. 189, 142; R. Gale, RegU- 
tnm Honoris de Richmond, Loudon, 1722, p. 50. 

s Kifkby'*s Inquest, p. S34. 

5 T. D. Whitaker, Riehmondshire, 2 vola.f London, 1823, i. 
200; or better Genealogist., xx. 188-186, xxi. 96-99, for ihe 
jyyclif pedigree. 
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hOli. According to Lelaiid,^ lie was born at ‘ Ipres- 
well, a pool village, a good mile fiom Kichmond.’ 
But Hips well IS at a considerable distance from 
Wyclif village, nor is theie any pioof that the 
Wyclifs owned land there." On his marriage 
Huger yciif would be assigned one of the smaller 
houses on the estate, possibly Thorpe, close to 
Wyclilie, foi which he paid the relief in 1319 
25?.. foi three carucates of land that he held,^ At 
what date llohert Wyclif died is unknown, but 
the Iteformer’s father Boger paid the subsidy for 
the* whole estate in 1332-33'^ and was still alive in 
13 17-49. The year of his death is also unknown, 
except tliat it was before 1362, for unfortunately 
the l^lack letter inscription in the chuich at Wyclif 
over the tomb of Boger and Katherine gives no 
date 

Tlio date^ of birth of the son of Boger and 
Katheime is unknown. He is usually assumed 
to have been the eldest son, boin shoitly after the 
mauiage.^ But it is piobable that there was an 
eldei Ijrother William.® Moreover, the date at 
\\hich John Wyclif took his doctorate, in or about 
1372, points to a later date of birth, nearer 1330 
than 1320. Befoie 1362 Wyedifs father Boger 
died, and the Beformer became the lord of the 
manor. His mother was still alive in Oct. 1369, : 
'v^hen John associated her with himself m a pre- i 
sentation to the living.^ The only other connexion | 
of ^^5^111 with his family estate was his nomina- 
tion on 17th May 1367 on a commission issued to 
seven Yorkshire gentlemen to see to the keeping 
of the statute recently passed prohibiting the 
taking of salmon in certain seasons in the Tees 
and otiier rivers.^® After Wyclif ’s death the 
estate passed to a Bobert Wyclif, probably his 
brother, an energetic ecclesiastic wdio from 1390 
to 1405 acted as chancellor to Waiter Skirlaw, 
bishop of Durham. As such he took a prominent 
part in the trial at Bishop Auckland of the famous 
Lollard. Bichard Wyehe.^^ In 1412 Bobert settled 
the efetate.s on a John de Ellerton, who assumed 
the name of Wyclif and from whom the later 
lords of the manor were descended. They were 
noted for their intense fidelity to Borne after the 
Ileformation. 

2, Early Oxford career.— -At what date Wyclif 
went to Oxford is unknown. If he was born in 
1330, it would be in or about 1345. Three colleges 
claim him. The claim of Queen’s^® may be dis- 
missed as due to a confusion with a John Wyclif, 
possibly the Beformer^s nephew, an 'almonry boy’ 
in the eon’s grammax’ schools for whom in 1371 
we find the college buying Latin grammars, etc.^^ 
The claim of Merton rests upon a catalogue of 
Fellows made in 1395 by Thomas Bobert, still in 
the possession of Merton.^® This John Wyclif, a 
steward or senesc-hal,^® may be John Whitclif of 

1 9 vols., ed, 1. Hearne, Oxford, 17-14, v. 112. 

a The clciical blunder in liearno's ed. of Lelaod, Collect, of 
‘Spres’ivdl* has deoeived many— e.i/., G, V. Lechler, John 
Wyclif and Ms English PremiSorSt ed, 1881, p. 81. For this 
work (hereafler known as Leohler, JF) see Literature below, 
and for Huarne’s blunder R. L. Poole, IlUtstratiom of the 
Mist, of Medt&ml Thought^ p. 285, n. 8. No such village ever 
existed {Whitaker, li. 41). 

^ Gale, p. 73. 4 lag Subsidy Eec. 211, no. 7a 

em no. 23. 

8 For this inscription see Whitaker, i. 19S, 

7 Tba ewTent date, 1324, is a guess of Jfohu Lewis, The XAfe 
and Sttjfmngs of John WioUffe, 1720, p. 1 (hereafter cited as 
Lewis, Jll*)- 

s Whitaker, lOG. cU. ^ lb A. 200. 

Its OffL Pat. iltills Ed. ///., xiii. 439. The Reformer was also 
returned as lord of the manor in 1375 (KicL Co. UisL Yorks. 
EJl 1 . 139 ). 

n Emj. ifist v. {1890! 500- 544. % 

F 4 cf. Co. tIisU Yorls. NJi. i. ISO. 

A, Wood, Ilhtury aoil Antiquities (f the Collegers and 
lialUiii fhi tfnhwsHy of Oxford} Oxford, 17R0, p. 82. 

/fist. MSS Coitivi'issmit li App. Wi. 

F* G, 0. Ikodtick^ Memorials of MeSoti} (Oxford ,4885, p viii. 

h* Wood, p. rd. 


Mayfield (i Nov. 1383).^ Po&bibly John Wyclif 
was the rare exception, a northerner in a southern 
college, and a recent wiiter claims that he had ' been 
woiked into Merton to pacify the Noitherners,’^ 
and was thus the seneschal of the week expelled 
in 1356, as the result of a college struggle. 

Wyclif ’s connexion with Balliol is certain. That 
he was Master of Balliol in the spring of 1360 (and 
therefore presumably previously a Fellow) is clear 
fiom a document citing his taking possession as 
I such of a property in Gresliam St. E.C.® His pre- 
i decessor Bobert Cerby ^ still acted in 1356.® This 
gives the earliest possible date of Wyclif ’s Master- 
shiT). On 9th April 1361 Wyclif was still Master 
and took possession for the college of the living of 
Abbotsley.® But on 14th May 1361 he was in- 
stituted to the college living of Fillingham, near 
Lincoln, value 'thirty marks,’ and by the then 
statutes was forced to resign his Mas tei ship. 
Some delay, however, occurred, for in the follow- 
ing July he still signed himself ‘Master’ in a 
legal document connected with the tiansfer to the 
college of Abbotsley.^ The restiiction of the 
Fellowships at Balliol founded in 1340 by Sir 
Philip Somervile for those proceeding to a degree 
in theology to six in all will account for Wyclif 
leaving. 

After his presentation to Fillingham Wyclif 
vanishes for a while from clear vision. But on 
29th Aug, 1863 he obtained from his bishop, John 
Buckingham of Lincoln, a licence for non-residence 
at Fillingham 'that he might devote himself to 
the study of letters in the univeisity.’® In con- 
sequence he paid a short visit to Oxford in Oct. 
1363, living in rooms in Queen’s, and a longer 
visit between 21st March 1365 and 26th Sept. 1366, 
paying 40s. 'for the rent 6f his room for two 
years.’® Meanwhile on 24th Nov. 1362 the Uni- 
versity in presenting its annual ' roll of Masters ’ 
had petitioned Urban V. to provide Wyclif with 
' a canonry and prebend in York, notwithstanding 
that he holds the church of Fillingham.’ Urban 
granted instead the prebend of Aust in the ancient 
collegiate church of Westbury- on- Trim, near 
Bristol, worth £6, i3s. 4d. Wyclif accepted 

the prebend but did not reside. He was, as we 
have seen, reading for his doctorate at Oxford, 
In the spring of 1366 William Wittlesey, bishop 
of Woreester,^*^ visited Westbury. He found 
that all the five canons were non-resident, and 
that only one had provided a vicar to discharge 
his duties. ‘Master John Wynkele’ (for thus 
the bishop spells the name) is expressly men- 
tioned among the delinquents ; and on 28th 
June 1366 Wyclif was cited to appear before the 
bishop on I'stli July. Meanwhile his 'fruits’ 
were sequestrated. Of any further action by 
Wittlesey tliere is no record. Wyclif continued 
to hold the prebend to the day of liis deaths® 

3. A view strenuously maintamed by W. Shirley, in Fasemth 
Zimniontm (1868), Bolls Senes, p. 513 f. (hereafter cited as 
FE); following Oourthopo in QenU 3Xag. ii* [1812] 148-180, and 
extensively adopted, 

3 H. S. Uronin, in Trans. Royal Mist. Soo.} 1014, p, 73 n. 

^ Mist. MSS OomAy.UB. 

4 Not William Kingsison, as Lechler, /IF, p. 101, following 
FZ, p. XJV. 

6 p. xiv n, ® Mist. MSS Cotn. iv. 447 f. 

’t Reg. Ep. Gpnwdl, L 123, modern pagination ix 1. 172 ; FZ, 

p. 74 n. This earlier licence is usually overlooke^l. 

s Mist. MSS Com.} loo. oil _ 

10 Cal. Papal Petitions (Bolls Ser.), i. 390 ; Eng. Mist. Rev. 
XV, [1900} 629, where the doouments are given in full 

n Rashdall’s doubts in PME Ixiii. 206 are contrary to the 
evidence. 

12 DEB Ixi- 158. 

13 Tn most lives of WyoUf (e.p., X>MB Ixiii. 206) It is a'^sumeu 
that he resigned Aust in Nov. 1376. On 6ih Nov., for I’easmis 
that are nob cleat, he was confirmed in this prebend, ivhich on 
18th Nov. was given by the king to Bobert de Farrington. On 
22nd Dec. 1376 this grant to Itoington was revoked on the • 
MnformatKu/ of John of Gaunt as given in error uMer the 
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btit of any discharge of duty there is no evi- 
dence,^ 

One other matter m connexion with Aust should 
be mentioned. By the constitution Eorrihilis of 
Urban v., 3rd May 1366, a return was demanded 
of all pluralities. Wyclif’s return, which should 
have been made to Bishop Buckingham, does not 
exist, whether through his neglect or because now 
lost cannot be determined.^ 

While these matters^ were in dispute at Aust, 
Wyciif was nominated by Archbishop Islip ^ in a 
deed dated at Mayfield, 9th Bee. 1365, to be the 
warden of Canterbury College, Oxford, founded 
by Islip in 1361. Islip intended it to be a joint 
college of eiglit seculars and of four regulars fiom 
Christ Church, Canterbury. The college was 
started on 13tb March 1363, Mip selecting as head 
Henry Wodehull, a monk of Abingdon. On 9tli 
Dec. ‘ 1365 [slip dismissed Wodehull and sub- 
stituted ‘John de Wyclyve.’ The regulars weie 
driven oub and three seculars from Merton intro- 
duced, Not content with this, Islip furthermore 
changed the statutes and altered the whole char- 
acter of the college. While accepting the position, 
Wyciif did not choose to give up the looms at 
Queen’s. Wyclif’s tenure of the office was brief. 
On the death of Islip (26th April 1366) the monks 
of Canterbury lodged an appeal. Islip’s successor, 
Simon Langiiam,^ deprived Wyciif of his office 
(30fch March 1367), sequestrated the revenues, and 
finally expelled Wyciif and his three secular col- 
leagues. Wyciif thereupon appealed to Urban v., 
but meanwhile for two years, if his opponents may 
be trusted, still lived on at Canterbury, spending 
freely the college goods. Wyciif s proctor, Bichard 
Benger, one of his associates at Canterbury, failed 
to put in an appearance when summoned at Viterbo, 
and on 23rd July 1369 Cardinal Androin de la 
Koehe, to whom Urban had referred the case, gave 
his decision at Monte Fiascone, though, owing to 
his death, it was not published until 15th May 
1370. The action of Langham was upheld in every 
detail and Wyclif’s appeal dismissed. The costs, 
however, were thrown upon the estate. There is 
no doubt that this decision was right. Islip had 
acted illegally in altering the trusts, upon which 
the royal licence in mortmain had been secured,® 
and for the condonation of this offence the monks 
of Canterbury were condemned on 8th April 1372 
to pay a fine of 200 marks.® Urban evidently had 
some sympathy for Wyciif, for in 1369 he reserved 
for him a jn-ebend in Lincoln, wliieh, however, 

belief that ‘ the prebend was vacant ’ (nee H J. Willdns, 7Vas 
John Wyciif a NerjLigmt PlumUst'i^ Bristol, 1016, p. Cal, 
Pat Moils M rxL, xvi. i2l, 105> 

iFor Wyciif and Aust reference should he made to the 
lesearches of H. J. Wilkins, op, cit,^ and An Appendix to John 
Wyciif London, 1016. 

2 A. H. Thompson’s note in Wilkins, Negligent Pluralist, 

p. 86. 

s VFB xxix. 74. ^ Ib, xxxii. 09. 

s Cal, Pat. Molls Bd, ijr., xii. 139. 

6 The identification of the warden of Canterbury with the 
Eeforrner has been a matter of much controvers 3 ^ It was 
accepted by N. Harpsficld in hia BistoHa Widefiana, pi-inted 
m hia Eistoria Anglicana eeclesiaBica, London, 1622, p 668 ; 
then by A, Wood, Lewis, Vaiiprhan, Lechler, Pool© {Med. 
Thought, p. 287 n.), Milraan, Matthew* The best arguments in 
defence are by Canon Willdnaon in Church QuarURev, v. flS77~7S} 
119-141 ; and Cronin, pp. 55-76, The main documents have 
been printed bj*- Pratt in his ed. of Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 
1870, ii. App. 922 (hereafter cited as IJ’oxe, AM). Doubts 
were first cast bv W. Oourthope zn Gmt, Mag. xvi. flSIl] 146, 
followed by Shirley, MB, pp. 613-52S, H, Eashdall (BMB Ixiin 
208 f., Unitt&rstUes of Europe in the Middle Age.% London, 1895, 
ii. 498 n.), and others Go. EM. Ox/ord, h. 68j, who 

identify the warden with John Whitclif, vzcar of Mayfiefd, for 
whom see above. This identification should be rejected, for 
the scanty arguments in its favour tjanuot outweigh the 
evidence of cointemporaries---c.i 7 ., ’William Woodford zn his 
Beptuagvnta f^uesttonee de Sacramento aUarts (in PZ, p. 617), 
ol the Ghronieon Anghm (Rolls Ber., 1874), p. 115. The present 
writer suspects also a reference in Hotter, Bootrinakf ed. F, B. 
Blanciobti, Venice, 1757, !iu 485*^ In hia dc Bcclma, p. E71, 
Wyciif niakeff a ezagukirly impareonal reforence to the matter- 


Wyciif never obtained or, if lie obtained it, soon 
resigned, 

While the controveisy over Canter bury College 
was still unsettled, Wyclit’s licence for iive years 
for absence from his cure expiied. So on i3th 
April 1368 he obtained an extension ‘for two 
years.’® In the following autumn he exchanged 
Mllingham for Ludgershall in Buckinghamshiie, 
where he was instituted on 12th Nov. 1368. The 
nearness to Oxford would compensate for loss ol 
income (10 maiks instead of 30).^ In Nov. 1371 
Wychf was one of the executors ol blie will of 
William de Askeby, arcbdeacon of Noithampton, 
who in 1369 had been appointed ciiancclJoi ot the 
exchequei.-^ Towards the close of 1372 W-ychf 
completed the long course of nine years and a teim 
after Mastership necessary f oi taking his doctorate ® 
and shortly afterwaids entered the king’s seivice. 

3. In the king’s service.—We date Wyclifs 
entrance into the civil service as about 1372. 
Possilily it may have been a little earlier, for 
Wyciif gives us a report of a speech which he him- 
self ‘ heard’ in the parliament which met in West- 
minstei on 24th Feb. 1371.® At once he seems to 
have allied himself with John of Gaunt and his 
faction, altogether unconscious of the unscrupulous 
ambition and selfishness which underlay tlie duke’s 
politics. But Wyclifs first appearance as a publi- 
cist was as the representative of the nation in re- 
sistance to papal exactions. On 6th June 1365^ 
Urban V. had demanded the payment of tiie King 
John’s annual tribute of 1000 marks together with 
arrears since the last payment made on 7th July 
1333. Edward laid the matter before the parlia- 
ment of May 1366, winch indignantly roiused.® 
Until recently it was believed that ‘this solemn 
declaration set the question at rest for ever,’^ and 
the older histoiians have all dated Wyclifs public 
life from 1366.^® But there is evidence that the 
q^uostion of tribute was reopened by Gregory XI. 
in 1374, and it is in connexion with this later event 
that we would date Wyclifs first political tract. 
To consider this and other demands of Gregory a 
council was held at Westminster on 21st May 
1374,^^ at which a prominent part 111 defence of 
pa2>al claims was taken by a monk, John Ughtred 
of Boldon,^® assisted later by William Bmham, a 
monk of St. Albans, The debate and consequent 
controversy led to the publication by Wychf, 

I Cal. Pap. Letters, iv. 19S 

^ Mem. Bp. BucUngham, f. 50 cl. 

•5 Meg. Buckingham Imtii. x. f 419 ; cf. f. ISO (I. 

^ A. W Gibbons, Early Lincoln Wills, Lincoln, ISSS, p, 25 f. ; 
also in Gent Mag xxii. [1844] 130 ; Foxe, AM 11 910 
s Knowled}?© of this important date, usuaUv t^iven, e.g., by 
Shiikj in h'Z, p. 527, F. D. Matthew, Mng. WinU 0 ) WyebJ-, 
p. vi (heieafter oited as BWW), as ISOO, can now be infened 
from Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 193, from winch we learn that 
Gregory xi. in a provision dated 26th Dec. 1878 (not Jan. 1373, 
as EMB Ixni. 206, copied by many) states that W>chf lecently 
became * master of theology.’ The date given bj Bishop Bale, 
in the margin of FZ, p. 2, of 1872 is thus accurate. This date 
19 of fundamental importance for the clnonologj of Wychf ’s life 
and works, the earlier date leading to disastrous results. Un- 
fortunately in many of the prefaces to the works of Wychf 
rinted by the Wychf Society this earlier date la taken as a 
asis. 

<> J>e Cin. Bom. n. c- 1. The idea of Lechler (JW, p, lUiif.) 
that Wychf was a meiiibei of parliament either at this time or 
later should be dismissed. The aptecob in queaiion is merely a 
tale taken from the contemporary Vade meeum in tribulatimie 
written in 1849 by the Spnzfcual Franciscan, Jean de la Boche- 
taillade, and will be found in E, Brownts ed. of Ortuin Gratins’ 
Fasciculus remm expotendmztm, London, 16f>D, ii. 496-507. 

? Cal Pap. Lett. \v. 16 ; not iSth June, aw Uayrudrtus, xxvi. 
110, followed by most historians 
It MoUiU Parliimentorum, London, 1783, ii. tifsof. 

9 J, Lmgard, ElsM, London, 1849, hi, 2.5.1. 

10 B,g., K. L, Poole, who is thus led as editor to date W'ydifs 
de Bominio Pimm asi^hortiy after 186fi(ph. xxiii-xxivj, follow- 
ing Bhirloy m FZ, pp . x vii, xxi n. ; Lechler, JW* But see below, 
1>. S19 

II Reported only in Mulogium Eiatoriamm, tii, 337~3ii9 ; in 
DJV/i I\i. 159 treated as fiction. 

i^ipor whom see BMP Iviii. 17 , or J. Loaerth, *Bie iilteaten 
Streitschnften WicUfs,’ in BWA IT, 1908, p]^ 7-23. 
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ihon^li pufc^ibly nul until two yeai« later, of Ms 
DrtvrtninnU(H'ontrr(vnu})imonachtim[ix,^m\\n.m),'^ 
Special referenc'e is made in the tiact to the qnes- 
i-ioii of the tnhiite. Wyclif leplies to Bmiiam by 
givnifjT the answer ‘which I heard recently wa's 
jLCivcn ))y '^ocular lords in a secular council/ and 
repoi I s seven so-called speeclies. On analysis the 
spef‘che.-- lesolve themselves into the vaiious ‘corf- 
elusion-^’ of AVyclif condemned by Gie^oryxi in 
IH77. V, hile the sixth loid us a brief outline 

of Wyclids VIVAS s of ‘lortlsliipd To suppose that 
liave in {hem Him cailiest instance of a leport 
of a ]/arlianmntary debate*" is absuid. They aie 
all i(dlf‘xions of Wyclif s own views, written, prob- 
aldy ,mp:hteen months after the council. 

\V;vchfs services iuul alieady lioen lewarded by 
his ]'^le^e^t.tUon by the Crown to the lectory of 
Luttei ssoith (7th April J374).^ On 26th July 1374 
he uas appointed a member of a small commission, 
witlr Jolin OiDmib. bishop of Bangor, as the head, 
to meet at BiUjnes a (iornmission from Gregory.^ 
Foi las iiavelling expenses Wyclif received 42s. 3d-, 
and foi hib other expenses 2Ub. a day.® On the 
day before his depailriire Wyclif took some legal 
steps on irehalf of his foinier piuctor Kichaid 
Benger. Along with Kalph Stiode, the Common 
Kergeani^ of ]..ondon,^' he went ball for him that 
Benger would not at Avignon attempt to obtain 
any papal provisions, eic.^ 

The conference at Bruges eflected nothing, and 
by the middle of Seplenihei Wyclif was back in 
{jxlor<l, liidng in rooms at Queen’s, which needed 
much rf'pair, in that month.® In Aug. 1375 
another deputation was ap]>ointed to go to Bruges 
to collier with Gregory’s nuncio. In this deputa- 
tion, though most of his fuimei associates were 
retauied, Wyclif was left out.® This omission 
(usually overlooketl by histoiians, who have in 
cotiseqiicnce exaggerated his iiilluence at Bruges) 
probably shovH that he was too unbending for 
K 4 (ward’s purpose. As a result on Lst Bept. 1375 
a <*o!icordafc beUveen Giegory and Bdwaxd was 
st nick.^® Wychf liad thus no complicity in a gimt 
sham, in m main provisions a victory for the 


papacy. 

Ah a re>sult of the conference several of the , 
actors in it received preferments. In after years 
WyedifV enemies invented the stoiy that he ex- 
pected to obtain the bishopric of Worcester/^ The 
.-.tmy is worthless. Months before Wyclif sailed ! 
to Bruges a nomination had !»cen made to the 
vacant see by Edward in.^® That Wyclif, however, 
expected to receive the prebend of Caistor in 
Biucolu lifts more basis. Wyclif returned from 
ihuges a dmiliUMonetl man. Ho formed the idea 
of writing a of Ms doctrines, the introduc- 

tion io which should deal with the philosophical 
positions which underlay the recent dispute. For 
the two years, Bept. 1374-Sept. 1376, he probably 
residcil at Lutterworth, but with frequent visits 
1 For thja tmet, first imperfeetb printed in Lewis, JW , pp. 
we have mvr Losertli’s cd, in Op, p. 416 f. 

TJie tr»ct Himild be distuiH’inshcd from the veienm^mtw m 
a'nmmmla Outmli, published at the same lime (Op. ifwicm, 
4rt5f i 

HhlrleT, p. -xix i LecMer, JF, p. lSi9. 

^ Pat Mnlls Bit nt, xv. 424. 

^ T* Eymer, PmUnij Kecord ed, iii. 1007, or ed. 1704, vix 41 ; 
eai.PaLPidlsBitj/L,Kv.m2, 
f) P. Pevtm, Iwtes of the Bxrketjuer, IjOhcIou, ISOy, p. 1D7. 

4 For whom see DBP Iv. 67 and the doubtful plea of J* 
aollatwjsinhis introduotion to The London, ISaL fhr 

Wvclifs debates with Btro<lc see Op Mmoraf p}>. 1, 4)8 1 

7 Cal Clp^e Rolls M<1 iir, xI\k bl. 
s mst MRB Com, h App. 14L ... 

& Oal Pm Lett IV. 144. Papier, ni. 10d7“10.>b. 

n i^ettor. X)mtHnak\ i. 600, m i fchu^jstory wa? repeated at 
Basel In 14fiS ; see F. Zatacewsis, ‘ Lib. Diurnus/ jn 

Hist. 

Civ. Dim. iii. tl ; Cal. Pap, Jkff. iv. 

imiK IrSibm Mm met irnim, xW. mm&m. 


to Oxford (Queen’s). During those tAvo years he 
developed his theory of ‘lordship,’ expanding his 
tracts against Uglitred and Binham into the two 
great political treatises de Donnnio Divino and 
de Civbli Domimo. He was probably engaged upon 
these writings during the meeting of the ‘ Good 
Parliament’ (2Sth April 1376-6tli July 1376). It 
is difiieult to explain Wyclif ’s action in the autumn 
of 1376. John of Gaunt packed a parliament, which 
met on 27th Jan. 1377, with his followers, who at 
once proceeded to annul ail the acts of the Good 
Parliament, while Wyclif, ‘lu^nnmg about from 
chill ch to chuich’ in London, denounced the 
episcopate, wdio under the lead of Courtenay and 
Wykcluim weie the duke’s chief opponents.^ 
WycliPs protest against the wealth, liixuiy, and 
workllmess of the cloigy fell on willing eais ; but 
nevertheless lie unconsciously played the duke’s 
reactionaiy game. The parliament of Jan. 1377, 
with its iniquitous poll-tax,^ its restoiation of 
Alice Perrers, and the aggrandisement of the duke 
by the creation of Lancashire into a county 
palatine,® is one of the worst on rei'ord. 

The bishops, powerless in pailiainent, stiuck 
at the duke through Wyclif, and summoned the 
latter to appear before Convocation in St. Paul’s 
on Thursday, 19th Feb. 1377.^ The duke took up 
the challenge and, together with Earl Percy, the 
king’s marshal, accompanied Wyclif to the trial. 
The proceedings ended in a riot. Wyclif was 
carried olf by his supporters, while the London 
mob, on the following day, burned the duke’s 
palace of Savoy. 

Meanwliile some of Wychf’s old opponents at 
Oxford had accused him at the papal court. On 
22nd May 1377® in S. Maria Maggiore in Borne 
Giegory issued a series of Ifulls directed against 
the Reformer.® With these bulls Gregory for- 
warded a schedule of nineteen erroneous ‘pro- 
positions and conclusions/ culled from Wyclif’s 
political and politico-ecclesiastical mutings. These 
Gregoryidentifled with the ‘opinions and ignorant 
doctrine of Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun ’ 
condemned by John An examination of 

the pope’s schedule shows that the theses concern 
the status or polity lather tiian the doctrines of 
the Church.® 

Before Edward could receive the bulls, lie had 
passed away at Sheen (21st June 1377). His death 
caused delay, and the bulls were kept back until 
after the meeting of parliament on ISth October. 
This parliament was in no mood to tmckle to 
Rome. By a wiit dated 12th Doc. 1377 the bishops 
iveie ordered to make a return of all aliens, inciud- 
iiig cariiinals, who lield benefices.® To stop the 
dram the Council asked Wyclif for his advice 
‘whether the kingdom of England may lawfully 
. . . keep back the treasure of the kingdom.’ 
Wyclif replied m a state-paper,^® in which he advo- 
cated not only the stopping of all the drain to 
Rome but the ‘ prudent distribution to the glory 


1 Chrm, Anglim, 116. ^ Rotuii Pari, ii. 304. 

3 Rymer, m.‘ 1073, ,, ^ „ 

4 For the events that follow the diief authority is the full 
Chron. Amlice, 117-134, oopied by Foxe, who had access to it, 
in AM lu BOOf. Narratives written before the pubhcation in 
1874 of this long-lost Chnm. AnijUco often go sadly astray. 

6 Hoi aOfeh May, as p. xxvni 

3 For these bulls see Walsiiigham, Mist, Ajkj. i. 346-353 ; 
Wilkins, Oonc, lit 110-118, who oimts those to Oxford and to 
Edward m. ; Lewis, JIV, pp. 40-49, 254-264, or Foxe, AM iii 
^r****7 

7 From a study of Wyelif s works the present writer is of 
opiinou that Wycld knew nothinjx of Jilai-sidm itrst hand ^ 

a The nobedule is best stiidicfl iu W ychf s Protcbiatw (see 
below), or in MB, pp. 245-257. The first eight theses are taken 

idWst veibalb" from WyclFsde CiU limit* 

SRotuU Pari iii. M* Powell and CL M, Trevelyan, The 
Pmantst Rising mA th& PoUanh, London, 1899, p. ft? t, gives 

see pp. 268-271 ; partly transLated in Foxe, 
AM Ml, 54-66. 
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of God ’ of the goods of the Church. At this 
point ‘ silence was imposed upon him hy the king,’ 
Wychf had probably been consulted by the Crown 
because of a paper ’recently published by him on 
the question of the oath sworn by the papal 
nuncio, Arnauld Gamier, on 13th Feb. 1372 that 
he would do nothing to the hurt of the kingdom.^ 
Wychf printed the oath and asked whether tlieie 
was not a contradiction between its terms. and the 
permission to collect monies for Kome.^ 

No steps had yet teen taken to publish the 
bulls, though Thom^asBrunton, bishop of Rochester 
told Wychf in the hearing of many members of 
parliament that he had been condemned.^ About 
this time Wyclif entered into controversy with a 
‘motley doctor’ of Oxford, probably his accuser 
at Rome. This tract® is remarkably bold in tone. 
Wychf calls upon ‘ the soldiers of Christ, especi- 
ally the professors of evangelical poverty,’ to rouse 
themselves against the claims of the papacy. On 
28th Nov. parliament was dismissed,® and probably 
Wyclif returned to Oxford.'^ On 18th Dec. a 
mandate was issued to the chancellor of Oxford 
enclosing one of Gregory’s bulls. The mandate 
ordered the chancellor to ascertain ’whether Wychf 
had taught the theses in question, and to cite him 
to appear within thirty days at St. Paul’s.® As 
the pope’s bull demanded that Wyclif should be 
arrested,^ the Oxford authorities were in a 
dilemma, for to obey ‘would seem to give tlie 
pope lordship and regal authority in England.’ 
So the vice-chancellor contented himself with 
ordering Wyclif ‘ to stay in Blackball and not to 
go out.’ Wyclif s theses were sent to the masters 
regent in theology, who ‘ ail handed to the chan- 
cellor their conclusions. ’ They ‘ declared publicly in 
the schools that Wy^if’s theses were true, though 
they sounded badly to the ear.’ Wyclif replied 
that catholic truth should not he condemned 
because of its sound. A few months later, on the 
occasion of a student-row, the vice-chancellor, who 
was a monk, was thrown into prison on the pre- 
text ‘that he had imprisoned John Wyclif at the 
mandate of the pope.’^^ About this time Wyclif 
published an edition of his Frotestatio in a 
shortened, popular form.'^® The tract is really an 
appeal to the educated public against the pope’s 
decisions. He also published an appeal to the 
nobility, in defence of disendowment, entitled 
Speculum Secularium Fominorum?-^ 

The impiisoiiment by the Crown of the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford seems to have been intended 
as a warning to the papal commissioners that the 
Crown would not recognize papal penal jurisdic- 
tion. About the same time Wyclif appeared at 
Lambeth. The date is fixed by a statement of 
Walsingham that it was shortly before the death 
of Gregory xi., ic. before 27th March 1378, prob- 
ably at the end of February, which would fit in 
with the summons given to Wyclif a.t Oxford to 
appear at St. Paul’s. The queen-mother, Joan of 
Ilent, sent a message to the bishops ordering them 
to abstain from pionouncing any final judgment. 
But the trial proceeded, and Wyclif put in a paper 

1 Bymer, iii. 933 ; and cf. Cal. Glom RolU JEd. UL, xM, 

m. 

2 For this paper, which is preserved in two Yienna MSS, see 
Lfichler, JF (German ed.), App. 

s DOT Vi. 350. 

4 Wyclif, de JEeclesiaf p. 354. 

» FZ, pp. 481-492. 6 RotuU Farl iii. 29. 

1 Rulogi. Rist in. 348. 

8 Lewis, JF,, p. 2641; also Wilkins, Cone. iii. 1231, with 
wrong date of 2Sth Dec. 

9 Walsingham, Mist. Ana. i. 351. 

10 JSulog. Mist, iii. 348 

Jb. ih. 349 j Bymer, iv. 32 ; Wilkina, in. 137 ; andct. Wyclif, 
de MeoL p. 866 ; the tract, da Incarcerandis Fidelihus in Op, 
Minara, p. 921, should he assigned to this date. 

Dif, pp. 245-257, Jf^naral,p. 741 

H Mist, Ang i. 35S. 


that he called a F') ote^tatio ^ in which he exjianded 
more fully the meaning of his theses. At the 
same time the citizens hioke into the archbishop’s 
chapel and tried to stop the trial. So the bishops 
contented themselves with prohibiting Wyclif 
‘ from canvassing such theses m schools or sermons 
because of the scandal thereby given to the laity,’ ^ 
Wyclif replied by publishing Conclusion cs Trig mt a 
fres de Faupertate Chnsti, dealing with his idea 
of poverty and disendowment.® 

In the ‘autumn of 1378 Wyclif Avas seen, for the 
last time, in alliance with the Crown. On 11th 
Aug. 1378 by the order of the Government the 
sanctuary of Westminster was violated m order to 
capture two English knights between wlion-b and 
the Government there had been a struggle over 
a Spanish captive, the count of Denia, and his 
ransom. One knight, Shakyl, was arrested — he 
had been enticed outside ; the other, Haulay, was 
chased twice round the chancel and killed ‘ beside 
St. EdAvaid’s shrine ’ Excommunications followed ; 
and, as tlie outrage was popularly attributed to 
the hated John oi Gaunt, London seethed with 
excitement. On 20th Oct. 1378 parliament met 
at Gloucester, and Archbishop Sudbury at once 
demanded satisfaction. The court retorted by 
I claiming the right of arrest. The privilege of the 
Church Avas not denied, but the matter, it Avas 
pleaded, was one of debt, for Avhich there Aveie no 
rights of sanctuary. ‘And on this theie came 
into parliament doctois of theology and civil laAv 
: Avho made argument against the pi elates by many 
colouiable and stiong reasons.’ Among the 
doctors Avas John Wyclif, who interrupted the 
AATiting of his de Ecclesia to lay before pailiaraent 
a defence of the Crown’s action.® He claimed for 
the CroAvn a right to absolute obedience in all 
matters not contrary to God’s law and, Avhiie ad- 
mitting sanctuary for accidental homicide, subjects 
the light in general and of Westminster Abbey in 
particular to severe criticism, Shoitly after this 
incident Wyclif finished his great treatise de 
Ecclesia. This Avas folloAved by a companion 
Avork, de Officio Regis, the tAvo forming a complete 
exposition of his views on the relations of Church 
and State, 

4. Break with the Mediaeval Church. — The 
Gieat Schism in the autumn of 1378 flung Wyclif 
into complete antagonism to the papacy. Hitherto 
Wyclif had not disputed the spiritual primacy of 
the popes, though leady enough to attack papal 
pietensions and to speak ill of individual popes ® 
His position Iiad been this: Ave must obey the 
pope as the vicar of Christ, hut the Aucar of Christ, 
who could have no temporal soveieignty, must be 
the holiest, the most God-enlightened man in Chris- 
tendom, Moreover, ‘no pope is to be believed 
unless he is teaching by the inspiration of God, or 
founding his utterances on Scripture. ’ ’ The Avhole 
authority of the office Avas thus determined by tlie 
pope’s character as one of the elect, and, inasmuch 
as this knoAvledge Avas beyond human ken, could 
only be judged from his deeds. Obedience to the 
papacy was thus a matter of convenience and 
church order— a position In Aviiieh Wyclif uncon- 
sciously closely folioAved Marsiglio in his Defensor 
Fads. 

The schism drew Wyclif from this standpoint. 
He had hailed the election of Urban vi. {8th April 

1 Found in Walsingham, i. 857-363 ; Chrm, Angllm, 184-180, 

tr. xnFoxe, AJfiii.lSf. ^ ’ 

2 Walsingham, L 363; Ckrun. Angliw, 183. 

3 Op. Minora, p. 19 f. i IMuh Pari, 37. 

» Wyclifs defence ol^the Grown and his general atfeaok on 
sanctuary was expanded hy him into six olmpters which he 
incorporated in his de Mcrlmia, pp. 142-274. 

6 Re Eeel. p, 358 ; ef. ib. p. 360. 

^ De AposfasiTi, pp. 66, 173. AVychf’s middle views on the 
papacy can best be studied in hiy Potmtate Papr, ed. J, 
Loseiljh, 1907. 
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1378) and had * thanked God for providing our 
mother church with a catholic head, an evangelical 
nian.’^^ But the tactlessness of the new pope, the 
breaking out of the schism hy the election at 
Bondi on 20th Sept, of the French pope, Clement 
VII., and the subsequent conduct of Urban drew 
Wyclif into a fierce antagonism, the more bitt^' 
because he acknowledged that Urban had been 
lawfully chosen. Tins antagonism became com- 
plete when on 6th Dec. 1382 Richard II. authorized 
Bishop Despenser^ to pxoclaim a crusade on 
Urban’s behalf against the antipope. ^ The later 
development of this ciusade,^ its disgraceful 
attack upon Dunkirk, its defeat at Ypres, and the 
letuiVi to England in Oct. 1383 of the disci edited 
host infused into all Wyclif ’s later writings a deadly 
hatred to the papacy itself. At first he attempted 
to save his position by maintaining that ‘our 
Urban’ was innocent of this ‘crime,’ which was 
really the woik of the friars,® But, when this 
argument was cut away by Uiban’s deeds, he 
averred that the caidinals had no light to choose 
a man who acted contrary to God’s will.® All his 
theories weie wrecked by the spectacle of two 
popes each claiming to be the sole head of the 
Church, each lahelling the other as antichrist 
‘like dogs qiiprelling for a bone,’ ‘like crows 
resting on their carrion,’’^ each seeking to bring 
about a general Armageddon for the destruction 
of his rival. The writings of his last yeais, especi- 
ally in 1383, are full of this theme. 

Wyclifs break with the papacy might have 
been passed over as an extreme form of the Galli- 
canism of the age which culminated in the Council 
of Constance. But his anti-papahsm developed 
side by side with his attack upon the central doc- 
trine of the medieval Church, transubstantiation. 
Wyclif ’s attack flung Oxford mio an uproar, and 
the new chancellor, William de Berton,® in the 
autumn of 1379 or early in 1380,® called a council 
of twelve doctors, of whom six were friars, to con- 
sider Wyclif ’s heresies. Their verdict, published 
late in 1380, was a foregone conclusion.^® It was 
read unexpectedly in Wyclifs presence while he 
was sitting in the schools of the Augustinians and 
‘ determining the contrary.’ On hearing the con- 
demnation Wyclif was ‘ confused,’ hut he recovered 
liimself sufficiently to say that ‘ neither the 
eliancellor nor any of his accomplices could alter 
his convictions.’ He might have appealed to the 
Congregation of Regent Masters and from their 
decision to the Great Congregation of the Uni- 
versity;^® characteristically he appealed instead 
to the king, John of Gaunt hurried down and 
urged him to be silent.^® Wyclif refused. He liad 
done with his entanglement in the Lancastrian 
alliance, and on 10th May 1381 published a Latin 
defence of his views called the This 

1 De Bed p. 87, 2 dBB xiv. 416. 

siiymer, iv. 167; Knig-hton, Chron. li, 201-203; Wj'cHf, 
PoUm. WorkSf 2 vols., London, 1S88, ii. 600, 

4 There is a sbeteh in English by Q. M. Wrong, The Crusade 
of London, 1S92 ; for the Flemish account see J. Meyer, 
Oommentarii mve Amiales rerum Mandrkarum, Antwerp, 
^ 1501, p. 103 f. 

s Polem. WorkSi !l. 574, 593. s Xh, «. 618. 

5i)l ^DNBiv.m. 

9 The date of Wyclifs attach is usually placed later (Matthew, 
Enp. MiM. Rev. v. 328-330, in the summer of 1380, and most 
writers later still), following: FZ, p. 104. Tlie date will depend 
upon that of the Council of Tvrelve, usually placed (c.p., DFM 
lx. 229) as early m 1382. But this date is too late (see DMR iv. 
412). Berton was chancellor from 1879 to 1381 (Bng. Bist Rev. 
V, 329), and the council must have been held within these limits 
and before the publication of Wyclif Cmfmiu. Acoordingf 
to a note on the MS of p. 115, this vms published on lOtn 
May 1881. 

10 FZ, pp. 110-liS. li Ih. p. IIB, 

i^^Mxmtmenta Academies Oa;o«., in Bolls Series, 2 vols., 

London, 1868, i. 231. 

B Wilkins, Cone. iji. 171 ; FiT, p. 114. 

14 In pp. ixry-132. There is a brief English ahstraefe in 
Bdeci Bn0iim Works of Wyclifs ed. T. Arnold, Oxford, 1S69 
VOL. xn.— 52 


! was followed at Oxford by a series of determina- 
tions against him, three of which liave come down 
to us 1 

After tlie publication of his Confessio Wyclif 
left Oxford for ever, and retired to Luttei worth 
To those last months at Oxford must be assigned 
the familiar tale of his illness and of his declaiing 
to certain friars who came to counsel him : ‘ I shall 
not die, but I shall live and declare the works of 
the Lord.’® To this peiioil also we assign the 
commencement by Wychf and his assistants of his 
translation of the Bible, and th§ full organization 
of his Poor Priests, who, however, had already 
been at work for some yeais ® The Poor Priests 
were not laymen, as is so often assumed, but 
‘ unauthorised preachers,’ % e. without a bishop’s 
licence, who moved from place to place, carrying 
Wyclifs tracts and sermons with them. Clad in 
russet robes of undressed wool, without sandals, 
pui'se, or scrip, for a few yeais they became a 
power in the land until crushed out by the legisla- 
tion of Archbishop Arundel and Henry v. 

Meanwhile at Oxford on 30th May 1381 Berton 
was turned ont of the chancellorship, and Robert 
Rigg ^ took his place. Rigg allowed full liberty to 
teach the conclemned doctrines, and dining the 
winter of 1381-82 feeling ran high. The flames 
were fanned by the Peasant Insiuiection of the 
summer of 1381. Both p allies sought to fasten 
upon the other the opprobrium of this revolt. The 
regulars accused Wyclif and brought f 01 ward 
alleged confessions of John Ball.® Nicholas of 
Hereford® and the Lollards retorted by accusing 
the friars. On 18th Feb. 1382 the f liars appealed 
to John of Gaunt through Stephen Patiington.’ 

As the duke returned no answet, the friars appealed 
to Courtenay. On 7th May 1382, when parliament 
assembled,® ‘Wyclif laid befoie it a memorial. He 
claimed that England should obey no pielate un- 
less such obedience agxeed with Christ’s law, that 
money should not be sent to Rome unless it could 
be proved from Scripture to be due, that the 
Commonwealth ‘ should not bo burdened with new 
tallages’ until the endowments of the clergy he 
exhausted, that the king should employ neither 
‘bishop nor curate’ in seciilai business, that the 
temporalities of any bishop ‘ living notoriously in 
contempt of God’ should be confiscated, and that 
no one should he excommunicated until it is proved 
that the sentence is according to ‘ God’s law.’ ® 

Along with this formal petition Wyclif prepaied 
an English Complamt^ which has come down to ns 
in an incomplete form.^® In this Complaint he 
deals with four only of the seven matters of his 
petition, but includes the request that ‘ Chri.st’s 

(hereafter quoted as SEWX in. 500, which Kmghton, Ohron. li. 

167, avers was by Wyclif, put in by him as a disavowal at the 
Blaokfriais Synod (see below). 

1 FZ, pp 133-241. 2 P 0 X 8 , AM iii. 20. 

3 The Poor Priests undoubtedly preceded the Peasants* 
Eising, m the organization of which they were accused of 
playrng: a part. See T. Wright, PoliUcul Poems, in EoBs 
Series, 2 vols., London, 1859-61, ri. 23-56 ; Rotuli Pari. lii. 

124 f. ; Eulog. Bist. lii. 361; Matthew, BWWt P 444; Walsmg- 
ham, i 324. 

4 DFB 1. 6S. 

5 FZ. p. 278 f. ; repeated m 3. Stow, Annales, London, 1616, 
p. 294. For Ball see DJSfB hi, 78. 

QDMBxl. 418. 

7 FZ, pp. 292-296 ; for PatrinAton see DNB xiiv. 47 ; J. H. 
Wylie, The Reimi of Benrp the Fiflhi Oambridiye, 1914, i 2S0t 

a Rotult Pari lii. 122. 

9 For this petition, which Wyclif called Impreaationn, see 
Wyclif, de Blasphe7tiia, p. 270 f. It is also found in Walsing- 
ham, ii. 63 f, where no. 4 really forms the last clause of no. 3. 
Walsmgham or his editor, H. T. Rheif, mistakenly calls it 
InUipretationes, Lechler, JW, p. 405, following E. Vaughan, 
John de WyelWe, London, 1863, p. 289, wrongly dates as pre- 
sented after the Blackfdars Synod to the parliament which met 
6feh-26th Oct. {Rotuh Pari iii. 132). There is no mention of 

Petition in the records of parliament, 

10 Printed by T. James in liM ; also very imperfectly by * 
Lewis, JW, V* 88 1, and- with rectification of the Order of the 
text by Arnold, BMW hi. 607-528. 
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teacliiug conceiuirig tho Eucharist, that this saora- 
nieiit IS veiy bread and also very Chiist’s body,’ 
*Kiay be taught only in churches.’ 

To these attacks tho now archbishop, William 
Courtenay, replied by summoning a coininittce 
to meet on 17th May in the Blackfriais. Nine 
bishops, sixteen doctors of theology, eleven doctors 
of laws, seven bachelors of theology, and two 
bachelors of laws were selected by Courtenay.^ 
Of the sixteen doctox*s“of tlieology all hut one, and 
he a monk, weie friais. several of them noted 
opxionents of Wyclif.^ Wyclif himself was not 
summoned to appear,^ nor was his name mentioned. 
Twenty -lour conclusions fiom his wiitings weie 
produced which weie deemed ‘ heretical ’ or ‘ erron- 
eous.’^ 

On Wednesday 21st May the Committee met 
again.^ Between two and three in the afternoon 
a terrific earthquake shook the city, Courtenay 
pointed out that it was the effort of the earth to 
purge itself, ^though not without violence,’ of 
heresy. Courtenay’s happy interpretation saved 
the Committee, and Wyclif found it necessaiy to 
publish an interpretation in an opjiosite sense. 
‘The earth-din,’ he inaintained, was the outcij of 
the world against the lieietic pi elates and friars.® 
Henceforth Wyclif always called it in contempt 
'the Earthquake council,’ so much so that Netter 
complained that Wyclif treated the earthquake as 
a miracle wi ought for his benefit.^ 

On the day after the Earthquake Synod 
Courtenay i>ersuaded Kiohard to admit into the 
final statute of parliament a chapter ordering 
sherifis, upon certification from the bishops, to 
arrest and imprison all itinerant preachers. The 
ordinance had never received the consent of the 
Commons.® This was followed on 26th June by 
letters patent from Richard directed against the 
itinerant preachers.^ When parliament reassem- 
bled on 6ih Oct., protest was at once ma<le against 
the pretended statute, but to no avail, for in affcer 
years it was tieated as still valid. Action more 
constitutional was taken by Courtenay when on 
30th May, a week after the Blackfnars Synod, he 
forwarded a mandate to the bishops bidding them 
publish Wyclif ’s condemnation 'with all possible 

speed.’ 32 

5. Last years.— After the Blaekfriars Synod 
Wyclif took no further public part m controversy 
at Oxford. On BOtli July 1382 liis followers, 
Nicholas of Hereford and Repingdon,^^ ^yere excom- 
municated, but Wyclif s name was not inserted. 
Possibly he owed his immunity to John of Gaunt. 
The idea that Wyclif, when summoned in Nov. 
1382 before a Synod at Oxford, made a recanta- 
tion 3® may be dismissed. In the minutes of the 
Synod there is no such record. The whole story 


1 Wibcins, Cone, lii. 157. 

3 Lisfcs m FZ, pp 286-288, and less completely in FZ, p. 498: 
also m Wilkms, Cone. in. 158, In all Mats the names are 
inaccurate. 

3 Kniahfcon, Chron. li. 157, is an error. 

^ No diroofc record of this committee has come down to us. 
Bub we have copies of its conclusions m Wilkins, Gone iii, 157 f,, 
carefully copied into the Register of Wykeham, ed. T. F. Kirby. 
2 vols., London, 1896, 1899, 11 . 338-342 ; also lu FZ, pp. 277-282 • 
Walsmg’ham, n. 68 f. ; Knighton, Chron. ii, 15Sf. 

s Arnold, iu. 603; Knighton, Chron. it 162: ot Wyefii', 
T^natogus, p. S76. 

6 TnaL p. 374, SermneSt in. 292, 370, mdpassm, 

7 RoetHnale, lii. 770. 

8 For this see RoMi Pari iii. 124 f,, Ctotutes of the Realm, 
Becord Com, ed. ii. 25, carefully entered into Seg. Wykeham, 
ii. 343 . 


Wilkins, iii. 16G, wrongly dated 
as^ 12th July ; Ihgisief of Thomas do JBmntyngham’i ed. O. 
Hingeston-Eandolph, London, 190I, i 466 f. 

20 RMuH Pari ill. 141. 11 Statutes, iii. 464, iy. 244. 

IQ Wilkins, Com iii. 167 1 n j)NB xlvili 26. 

14 Wilkins, ML 167-168. 

hs A. Wood, S?iisi, (mid Antiquttiesofthe XTwlmnity of Oxford. 
ed* antch, 2 vols., Oxford, 1792, i. 60Q. 

Wilkins, m. 172. 


icsts upon a blunder of Kmgliton,^ who has con- 
fused an imcomiiroTnising defence by Wyclif of his 
views 2 with a recantation. 

Nothing in fact more cmifiiatically mai*ks tlie 
hold that \Yyclif still had uxion the nation than 
the reluctance of Courtenay to push matteis to the 
extreme. Wyclif was left to close his days in 
peace at Lutterwoith. In the autumn of 1382 he 
uas stricken with paialysis'^ and theieafter was 
largely dependent on his curates, John Hoi 11 and 
Purvey. But his pen was never moie prolific than 
in these latter days. He published poieiiiic aftei 
jiolemic, as well as finishing the Sinmna of his 
doctrines in thnteen volumes. With iiieless 
eneigy he lepeated all his old attacks, durolling 
especially on tlie need of disendowment — this he 
carried to the extieme of demanding even the con- 
fiscation of the revenues of Oxford colleges’^ — 
holding up to ridicule the misdeeds of the friars 
and the unapostohe character of the papacy, and 
defending at length his views of the Eucharist, to 
the need oi which sacrament he attached less 
importance than formeily.® In matters of Chiu'ch 
oiganization he became completely critical and 
destructive. He seems to have been occiqiied with 
many works at once, dictating the main lines of 
thought and leaving to his disciples tlie necessary 
cojiying of material, a method which led to repeti- 
tion and frequent inconsistency. In two of his 
Sermons on the same Gospel we have a totally 
different translation.® Several of his woiks, in- 
cluding the important Trialoqus and his Opus 
BvmigeUcwn^ were still unfinished when the end 
came. 

Wyclif’s English writings form one of the special 
featiiies of these last years. Abandoning Oxford 
and the appeal to the Schoolmen, he became a 
popular pamphleteer, trusting to his Pooi Preachers 
to scatter the tracts broadcast. To this period 
also %ve must ascribe the publication of his Fmglish 
Sermons. Wyciifs last works are also marked by 
an extreme bitterness of tone, especially in his 
attacks against the friars.*^ To this he was aroused 
by the part they had taken in 1383 in Bishop 
Despenser’s blundering crusade in Flanders, and 
by their attacks upon his Poor Preachers. IDes- 
penser’s crusade also completed the break between 
Wyclif and the papacy. No words became too 
strong with which to express his detestation of the 
whole institution. 

There are grounds for believing that the friais 
in their anger appealed to Rome and that Urban 
replied by citing Wyclif to ajipear before his court. 
All we know, however, is deduction from a reply 
or letter of excuse which Wyclif addressed to 
Urban VI., in reality a keenly ironical statement 
of his attitude towards the papacy He excuses 
himself from obeying * this unskilful summoning ’ 
because of his physical infirmities, for the ‘ king of 
kings has willed it that he should not go.’ The 
reference is to a stroke of paralysis torn which he 
sufiered ' for two years before ins death.’ ® 

The account of Wyclif’s death has been handed 
down by John Horn, his curate at Lutterwortli 
after his stroke. In 1441 Horn gave his evidence 
to Br. Thomas Gascoigne. He stated on oath that 
on 28th Deo. 1384 ‘as Wyclif was hearing mass 

3 Ohron. li. 156-1.58, 160-162. 

also in SEW iii. 602-503; very imperfectly in Lewis, 

3 Lewis, JW, p. 286. 

4 Polem. Workst 3. 271 1. : of, Serr/i. 31 18. 

5 Pol&m. Works, ii„620 ; of, i. 267. 

SFW i. 286, 3i. 8y8 ; a proof, probably, that the translation 
was by his followers, 

7 See especially his Pol&m. Works, 

8 For this incident see Polern. WoikS, 31 666; Op. Minom, 
p. 359 ; Op, Mmnff. i. 20, 434 ; FZ, p, 841 f, Tho letter is also 
printed by J. Loserth, in Op. Minom, hCadon, 1913, p. 3, who 
dates It 3378, for reasons that do not convince. 
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in his chui’cli at tho tiine of the elevation of the 
host he fell down, smitten l>y a severe paralysis 
especially in the tongue so that neither then nor 
afterwards could he speak to the moment of his 
death.’ ^ Three days later, Satmday, 31st Dec. 
1384, he passed away.^ 

On 4th May 1415 the Council of Constance, acting 
on the request of an English Synod under Arundel 
held m the early spring of 1411/* condemned 260 
propositions m Wyclifs wiitings and ordered Oils 
bones to be dug up and cast out of the consecrated 
ground, provided they could be identilicd from 
those of Christians buried near.’^ After some 
years of delay the decree was cairied out by the 
ex-IAllaid liichard Eleming, bishop of Lincoln,® 
acting on the peremptory orders of Mai tin V. (9th 
Dec. 1427) ® On 16th Dec. letters were sent by 
Martin v. to various mayois to assist.'^ So shortly 
after 25th March 1428 ‘ his vile corpse they con- 
signed to hell and the river (Swift) absorbed his 
ashes. ’ ® 

Teaching and writings. — > i. Philo- 
sophical.— Wyclifs philosophical writings weie 
wilt ten in his earlier Oxford career, when he was 
the ‘ llower of Oxford ’ Scholasticism. At a later 
date they were collected into a Summa. Some of 
the works have come down to us — e g . , de Composi- 
tione Homims — rather as notes foi lectures or dis- 
putations than as mature treatises. All his works 
abound in quotations, often vag-ue and inaccurate, 
from the accepted authorities of his day, including 
the great Arabians. 

Judged as a Schoolman, Wyclif belonged to the 
moderate realists. He had learned much from the 
criticisms of Ockham,® of whom he speaks with 
respect. But the Platonism to which he leaned 
he had derived from St. Augustine, though in his 
method he bowed, as did ail Schoolmen, to the 
autiiority of Aristotle. To Wyclif nominalism in 
any form was an impossible creed. He held that 
names stand for realities He therefore held, as 
his many writings on the subject show, that the 
most important question in metaphysics was that 
of universals.^^ As with all realists, Wyclif was 
at times in danger of pantheism. When he states 
that body and soul are united eternally, it is be- 
cause he considers man as materia priina^ Mu 
consequence cieated in the beginning of the world,’ 
whose individuality therefore as distinct from the 
common ‘ form ’ of humanity becomes unreal and 
phenomenal, or at any rate hard to explain.^® 

a. Political and social. — '(a) His theory of 
' clomimon.^ — Shortly after his return from Bruges 
Wjclif commenced the expansion of his Deter- 
minatio into two large treatises, the de Dominio 
Divino — which work was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the B'U7mm—And the de Civili 
Dominio. In both we note the influence upon 
Wyclif of Eichard Fitzralph, archbishop of 
Ai magh. Wyclif * has added no essential element 

1 Leland, OoIUgL it 409. In Lewjs, p. ‘2SG, there is a 
different version from Cotton MSS A. 14, said to be in 
Gfasi oigne’s own handwriting. 

The date is given m Walainghsm, ii. 119, and in Gascoigne, 
Loci e Uhro ueritatum (ed. J. E. T. Bogers, Oxford, 1881), p. 116, 
as also in the official statement in the Lincoln registers record- 
ing the institution of Ms successor, John Morhonse, on 25th 
Jan. 1385 (II. J. Wilkins, Chapters in the Eedasiastioal Histoi'ii 
of Westhnry on Trim^ Bristol, 1909, p. 81). 

a wnkina, Gone. iiL 860. 

^ H. von der Hardt, Ma^inum oemm&nimm Gonstantiense 
cotmilium,isr. 149-157; F. Palaeky, Documents J. Mus vifam, 
doeirkimmi etc., iUmtrantm, Prague, 1809, p. 569. 

5 DND Kix. 282. 

8 O, Baynaldus, AnnaUs^ ed. J. B, Mansi, Lucca, 1762, vol. 
xxviii. ann. 1427, § 14. 

1 Gal. Pap. Letters, vli. 28. 

5 Hetter, Dootrinaki iii. 830 ; and for the date J. Bale, Script* 
illmt. Maj. Brpt, GatahguSf i. 456. 

9 DNB xll. 057. Of. de 4po$L pp. 180, 141, 142. 

u Treatfjd fully iiLMseeH. PMksopk. ii. 

Comp, mn^pp. 19 f., 38, 85. 

13 DNB xix. WL 


\ to the doctrine which he lead in the woik of his 
predecessoi.’ Wyclif commences Ins de Doiuwio 
D ivi'n 0 yviih a distmction between ‘lordship’ and 
‘use,’ in winch he lol]oA\ed, through Eitzralpli, the 
views of William Ockham, and tlie »Spiritual 
El anciscans to whom the distinction had been 
fundamental in then struggle with John xxil. 
‘Lordship’ is the preiogative of God and is never 
separated from possession. The possession of the 
cieature is always held subject to due seivice to 
the lord in duet; it is but the possession of a 
sfcewaid. Thus Wyclif works c^t by use of feudal 
ideas the same belief in the duties of property 
which modern reformers attempt to reach by 
other means. Erom this fundamental position it 
is an easy transition to the coiollary that dominion 
is founded on grace and that moital sin is a breach 
of tenuie and so ‘ incurs forfeiture.’ ^ 

Wyclif ’s doctrine would have led to anarchical 
consequences, as indeed was pointed out to Hus 
at Constance,® had it not been for Wyclifs careful 
distinction between ‘ dominion,’ which belongs to 
the righteous man alone, and power, which the 
wicked may have by God’s permission. From this 
main thesis ‘ that eveiy righteous man is lord over 
the whole sensible world ’ it was an easy step to 
Wyclifs doctrine of communism.^ But Wyclif 
always insists that the righteous must in nowise 
attempt to acquire their inalienable rights by 
force. He had yet to learn, through the Peasants’ 
Eevolt, that a smouldering fire and a powder 
magazine are dangerous neighbours. When the 
blaze came, he was, in consequence, charged with 
being responsible. The chaige was unjust; the 
two movements were coincident.® The confessions 
of John Bail were fictitious ; nevertheless the 
Peasants’ Eevolt (1381) was but the rude transla- 
tion into the woild of practice of a theory of 
‘dominion’ that destroyed the ‘lordship’ of the 
wicked. ‘ It is to Wyclif’s credit that, when the 
Peasants were defeated, he dared to own his 
sympathy with their wrongs and to put in a plea 
for mercy.’ ® But sorrow for the woes of the poor 
runs through all his English writings like a waO 
of love and redeems his fiercest denunciations, his 
most impossible dreams. ‘Poor men,’ he cries, 
‘have naked sides, and dead walls have great 
plenty of waste gold.’ ^ 

(b) Church and State. — His theory of ' dominion ’ 
drew Wyclif into an examination of the limits of 
obedience® and of the prerogatives and duties of 
the kingly oMce in his de (^cio Megis^ in reality 
his most complete treatise on the relations of 
Church and State. The dignity of the king, he 
held, was derived immediately from God. The 
kmg represents the glorified and therefore ruling 
Christ, the priest the suflering and submissive 
Christ; the king represents the will, the priest 
the love of God.® As God’s vicar the king has 
supremacy over the clergy. Episcopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the kmg,^^ and the king may in- 
quire into all sins^^ and must withdraw tempor- 
alities from those in sin— a duty which Wyclif 
soon widens into that of general disendovrment. 
By His obedience to Pilate Christ has shown that 
even tyrants must be obeyed.^® Henry Vlii could 
have asked no more thoroughgoing defence of 
Brastianism or of the divine right of kings against 


1 B L. Poole, in de Dmih Div. p. xlviii, 

2 De Civ. Dom. i. chs. 1-6. 

3 Palficky, Doc. p. 299. ^ De Civ. Dom. i. oba. 7* 14. 

3 So adiwitjred in Ghfon, Ana. pp. 810-812. 

' de Blaspmmia-, pp. 188-20S. 


6 EWW, p. 283 1 ; d& Blasphe 

1 SSwia. 170; JEWW, p, 91. 


s De Civ. Dmt. i. oh. 28. 

9 .EW, p. 363; of. Em. Hist Em. xix. P904J838. 

W D$ Of. Meg. p. 60 i ; d. de Eccl. p. 322; SEW ii. 88. 
iil)e6f:Reg.Qh.Q. is/Lp. 119. . 

13 This la the origin of Wychf’s famous fatel oonteutioB that 
‘ Ood ippst obey the devH,’ Walsingliam, pp, 62, 58. 
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Church and po^ie than this treatise, with its claim 
that it is lawiul to pull down a church to build a 
(military) town, or to melt chalices to pay for 
soldiers.^ 

3. Theological. — {<t) Doctrine of the Church . — 
Wyclif s realism lay at the root of all his views of 
the Church and its saci aments. It led him to 
warn his hearers against the nominalist heresy 
that there Avas no Chuich before the incarnation of 
Christ. ^ 1 1 drew him ihto an extreme determinism. 
Above all it brought him into collision with the 
prevailing nominalist heresies concerning the 
Sacrament. For the nominalist, Avho held that 
the universal name was but a mere flatus vocis^ 
found it easy to believe in the Scotist doetiine of 
the annihilation of the substance of the elements. 
To "Wyclif such an idea Avas an absurdity ; his 
whole philosophical system fell to the ground with 
its mere possibility. If in one case accidents can 
exist Avithout substance, Avhy postulate substance 
at all? 3 Hence his realism is a protest against 
any doctrine of illusion. So, in the interpretation 
of his ideas, we mnst remember that, when Wyclif 
speaks, as he sometimes does, of the host as a 
‘ sign,’ ^ he does not use the Avord in any ZAvinglian 
sense. With him every figure is a reality, Avith 
its own real though ideal existence, Avhile every 
real is also of necessity universal. To this philo- 
sophic basis Ave may also attribute Wyclifs com- 
plete repudiation of the nihilianism as to the 
humanity of Jesus Avhich through Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences had infected the mediaeval Church. He 
identifies Christ, especially in his early scholastic 
tieatise, de Benedicta incaimationCi Avith the 
oommtmis homo, or unwersal man, who is identical 
Avith all His brethren. 

Wyelif’s vieAvs on the Church are best studied 
in his de EccUsia, written about Easter 1378.® 
The key to the whole is his rigid predestinarianism, 
in Avhich he shows the influence upon himself of 
Archbishop Thomas Bradwardme’s de Causa Dei.^ 
Like Bradwardine, he bases everything upon the 
all-conditioning absolute will of God. The Church 
Militant he defines as the wliole nuitiher of tlie 
elect, containing * only men that shall be saved,’ 
and Avho cannot as predestinate cease to be such 
even by mortal sin, for theirs is the grace of final 
perseverance.^ He adds that no man, not even a 
pope, ‘Avots Aviiether he be of the church or 
whether he be a limb of the fiend,’® nor will he 
allow that *the church can ever be called the 
whole body (unimrsttas) of faithful travellers.’ 
In this narrower vieAv Wyclif shows a marked 
contrast to Marsi^lio. He refuses therefore to 
alloAV that * Christ is the head of all men, both of 
the faithful and unfaithful,’ but claims that this Is 
restricted to the puedestinate.® Kevertlieless he 
guards his doctrine from some of its dangers by 
his Avarning that, * as each man shall hope that he 
is safe in bliss, so he should suppose that he be a 
limb of holy Church.’ 

From this basis of the Church certain conclusions 
folloAved, The pope is not necessarily the head of 
the Church, for it is not certain that he is a 
raember of it. His position is therefore deter- 

^ Ve Of. Reg. p. 185 ; cf. de Ecct p. 376 f. 

Meal chs 17, 18, aJsop. 123 1 

''i J)e Such. p. 80 f 

4 Jb. p. 16, de Apost. p. 323. 

6 Wyc3if published in 1383 a ooiiipreased version which ke 
called de Fide OgthoUeu in Op. Minora, p, 98 f. This wag 
widely disseminated in Bohemia. 

® For Bradwardine, who is not mentioned hy Beberweg, gee 
DFB vi. 188, and the preface by H. Savila in his ed. of 
T. Bmdwardine'^sde Cairn Dei, London, 1618. Wyclif differed 
eonsidorably from Bradwardine in his definition of free wifi 
(de Bute, 15 . 162 ff.). 

7 SBW hi. m } de Bed. pp. 111, 140. 

3 m Beol pp. 3, 5, 29, 130, 484 J cL a9BW iii, 330. 

9 De Bed, p. 57 1 ; of. lit 890; MWW, p. 198. 

50 j5?irr, p. 860. > 


mined not by bis institutional status but by Iris 
conformity with the tests of the piedestinate, 
especially harmony Avith the teachings of the 
Bible. ^ ’ Much also of the Catholic system as 
then believed Avas swept away as needless for the 
predestinate and useless for the foreknown — e.y., 
p^rayers for the dead, the cult of saints, absolution 
—nor is be clear as to the value of the piiestbood, 
the sacraments, or even of piayer Avliich ‘ standetli 
in good life’ and 'holy desire to do God’s Avill.’^ 
We may note that Wyclif ’s iheoiy of spiritual 
values grounded in A\'orthines&, resting on the 
absolute Divine Will, Avas logically one with his 
theory of dominion grounded on grace, and led to a 
sweeping doctiine of disendownient, 

(6) Doctrine of the Eucharist .^ — In the mediieyal 
theory of the Euchaiist there was at conseciation 
a tAvofold movement ; the cessation of the biead 
and the cieation of the Body. Wyclifs difficulties 
lay Avith the former of these. It was acknoAvledged 
that as legards the cessation of the bread the 
movement Avas not complete, foi it did not extend 
to the accidents. The noumenon was changed, 
hut the phenomena remained. Explanations of 
this mystery varied. Thomas Aquinas ansAvered 
the question by his conception of quantitas — or, 
as we should noAV term it, ' subsistence’ as distinct 
from ' substance.’ ' Quantity ’ is not extension or 
a mere abstraction or a mere mode of being. It 
may be defined as the force which makes extension, 
vis extensiva materie. At the Avords of consecra* 
tion ‘quantity’ takes the place of the substance 
of the bread and upholds the accidents, and there- 
fore Avhatever tiie bread can do, even to feeding 
the body, is performed by the ‘quantity’ that 
remains. 

The same question Avas answered by Duns 
Scotus, following riigidius liomanns/ by his 
doetiine of absolute accidents, maintained, on the 
annihilation of the substance, by the unconditioned 
will of God. The Eucharist is thus the constant 
repetition of a stupendous miracle. To Wyclif 
as a realist the annihilation of anything Avas in- 
conceivable.® At first he fell back in his defence 
of the Beal Presence upon the Thonrist idea of 
‘quantity,’ then prevalent in Oxford, though he 
subjected it later to considerable criticism. 

It is not possible out of Wyclifs later Avritings 
to deduce a consistent system. Of the Beal 
Presence he had no doubt, and looked upon its 
denial as a reneAval of the heresy of Berengariua,® 
but he lost himself in trying to explain his position, 
HeAvas driA^en by his nominalist opponents from 
position to position until he put lorth a theory 
practically identical with consubstantiation, full 
of hair-splitting distinctions. He regarded as 

1 De Bed. pp. 34, 88 ; de Apost p. 200 : SBW iii, 605. 

2 BWW, pp 70, 274 ; SEW ih. 219, 426. 

3 Wyclifs earlier viexvs are best summed up in FZ, pp. 104« 
100, 116~1$2 h The last is of special importance, and should be 
studied by all. His later and larger Latin works add iittlo bui 
expansion and repetition to the above, and may be passed by 
save by the specialist. But the rearler should not neglect 
Losertb’s Introduction to the de BuchaHstiit, London, 1892, 
or M. H. Dziewiokf 8 Introduction to the de Apostasia, do. 1880. 
(Of the body of the de Apost. chs, xv, and xvi. are the most 
valuable ; of the de Buck. pp. 15, 1^’ 18, 63, 83, 84, 86, 00, 93, 
99, 111, 113, 123.) ^ Of. also Bzievdeki^ Introduction, de Blmonia, 
London, 1803, xvi-xxi. Hkyaem'm English are best aamtned 
up in SBW ui. 426, ’■"“40§-410,*' 602. This last is praefic^y 
identical with the Wyohet, which, ff written by Wyclif, repre- 
sents a very late phase, almost Zwinglian in outlook. The 
present Avriter inclines to ascribe it to his followers. For other 
important passages of Wyclif dealing with the Eucharist, see 
BWW, p. 465, SBW ii. 3S8, 380, 404, iii. 484, 600, ds Bias. 20-30, 
287, iv. 247-256, Serm. ii. 4581, 468 f., 461-463. For the 
relation of Wyclifs aootrines of space and tune to his doctrine 
of transubstantmtion see M. IL Dziewiofci, Johminis Wyclif 
Traetatus de Logica, London, 1893-06, hi, Introd. vh-viif. 
The withholding of the cui> from the laity, which played so 
important a part in Bohemia, did not trouble Wyciif, 

4 Theoremata de Corpore CfhnsU, Venice?* 1602, prop. v. 38 f. 

8 Be Bute, p. 288 i 8 j)^ Apost. p* 70. 
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beyond question Hliat Olirist lies hidden in the 
elements/ that we can ‘see’ Him there ‘by faith/ 
and receive Him in the host as the sun’s fire is 
received through a sphere of crystal, and that 
Clnist is in every part of the host, as when you 
break a glass and in every part ‘ thou mayest see 
thy face, and thy face not parted ’ or ‘ as a man 
may light many candles at one candle.’ But tllb 
words of consecration ‘make the occasion only’ 
of Christ’s presence, who is theie ‘ not identically 
according to substance,’ but ‘really and truly 
according to His whole humanity.’ On the logical 
side Wyclif never wearied of pouring scorn upon 
the idea of ‘accidents without subject/ Such a 
doctyne seemed to him to strike at the root of 
all being, including that of the saints, and by 
throwing a doubt on the testimony of our senses 
to discredit all science.^ Unfortunately in his 
abhorrence of all ^ Scotist annihilations he used 
language that easily became twisted, especially 
by his more ignorant followers. That which is 
not or which is mere phantasm is necessaiily 
less perfect than that which is, especially that 
which has life. Hence the unfortunate compari- 
spns of the host to ‘rat’s bread,’ ‘spiders,’ and the 
like , 2 especially by the later Lollards — e.g.j John 
Badhy. 

Along with this main position Wyclif advocated 
other doctrines that seemed to him corollaries. 
In his earlier years he insisted on the sacramental 
function of the priest,^ though regarding it as 
inferior to the duty of preaching, in Wyclif’s view 
the highest duty of all clerics.^ In his later 
developments he allowed that under certain i 
circumstances the Eucharist might be consecrated 
even by a layman.^ Nor did he always make 
clear even to himself the relation of sacramental 
grace to character and to foreknowledge. At one 
time he maintained that the foreknown even when 
in actual sin can administer the sacrament with 
profit to the faithful, though to his own damnation, 
Chi 1 st supplying all the defects of the priest;® 
but later that the value depended on the character 
of the priest and the nature of his prayers — in a 
word, on the priest ‘being consecrated by God.’^ 
But he is careful to redeem this last conclusion 
from perilous uncertainty by pointing out that 
the sanctity, which comes from Christ’s presence, 
is always the same,® 

4 . Wyclif and the Bible.^ — Even in his earlier 
days Wyclif, following Ockham, appealed to the 
Bible as the primary, unconditional, and absolute 
authority, of universal range and entire sufficiency. 
He differed from Ockham in distinguishing between 
the Bible and the teaching of the Church, which 
Ockham had regarded as in harmony. He further 
asserted the right of every man to examine the 
Bible for himself. This was a corollary from his 
theory of ‘dominion.’ Every man was God’s 
tenant in chief holding direct under ‘God’s law,’ | 
Wyclif’s usual title for the Scriptures. He had I 
a right therefore to know on what conditions he 
lieid. Nor would he allow that the tradition of 
the Church is the standard of interpretation. He 
sweeps away therefore the whole mass of tradition, 
doctrine, and ordinance, whether papal or conciliar, 
which had claimed to be of equal or superior value 


1 1>$ Much, pp, 78, 124, 132, 196. 

S D& A post. pp. 172, 206. 

3 Me Much. p. 09, de Mcol p. 457 f. 

i. 288, 111 143; MWW, pp. Ill, 189, 441; ^erm. iv. 
47 ; Polem. i. 261. 

B Trial p, 280. « Me Meat, pp. 448, 466 1 

7 Me Mwh. B. 113; SMfT iii. 426. m SMW Ul 227 the 
opposite is hold. 
n Me Much. p. 114. 

3 WyoHfs views on the authority of the Bible am he briefly 
studied in his de VeHtate Smm Scripturw^ 3 vols., ed. B. 
Buddonfeieg, London, 1905, Op. Emng. 79, S68, p. 64, 
or, in English, BMW i 226, M 843, hi. 186, 302. 


to Scripture. Nor has he any place for a doctrine 
of development. 

Wyclifs appeal to the Seiiptiires was followed 
by the tiansiation under his inspiiafcion of the 
whole Bible from the Vulgate into English.^ The 
first form of this translation would seem to have 
been a translation of the Sunday Gospels, still 
extant in his English Sermons. Independently of 
this his followers brought out a veision of the 
whole Bible. The exact share that Wyclif took 
is uncertain, and probably was slight. But the 
fact of this translation is beyond donbt, though 
recent research has shown that the so-called Wyclif 
version, the first of the comjdete Bible, had been 
preceded by other partial veisions. Translation 
of the Bible was in the air. Wyclif’s first version, 
a large part in whose production w^as taken by 
Nicholas of Hereford, was very unsatisfactory — a 
verbal, almost gloss-like, rendering into a midland 
dialect, without clearness of expression or idiomatic 
use of language. Accordingly befoie 1388 the 
revision of Wyclif ’s version was begun by John 
Purvey, Wyclifs secretary at Luttei worth, who 
smoothed out the harsh literalness of the original, 
changed its dialect to the nninflected type common 
at that time at Oxford, and contributed, about 
1395, a notable General Prologue.^ The two 
versions of Wyclif and Purvey have often been 
confused, and the infiuence of Wyclif’s translation 
upon the development of the English language 
has been exaggeiated. In later years the exist- 
ence of Wyclif’s version became almost forgotten, 
and its authorship unknown, though the transla- 
tion of Purvey’s version into Scots by Murdoch 
Nisbet, about 1620, proves the latter’s continued 
influence.® 

III. lMFLUMNOE.--i» In Bugland. —During his 
lifetime Wyclifs influence passed through marked 
changes. At Oxford there was a time when he 
was acknowledged by his enemies to be supreme/ 
and in 1378 he bade fair to lead the nation in his 
own direction. But after that year, with the 

E romulgation of his doctrine of the Eucharist, 
is influence rapidly waned both at Oxford and 
in the nation at large. Men woke up to find 
whither he was leading them, while the growing 
violence of his views estranged his more moderate 
adherents. Moreover, his infiuence was local 
rather than national. South of the Thames and 
north of the Trent it scarcely existed. Scholasti- 
cism also proved fatal to him. His prestige as a 
Schoolman, which first secured him a hearing and 
gave weight to the movement he started in Bohemia, 
ultimately reacted agg^inat the success of his re- 
forms. When driven out of Oxford, he found no 
suitable environment for the spread of his ideas, 
and his intellectual type of piety lacked that 

i The older views on Wyoiif’s version are set forth in Forshall 
and Madden's great ed. (1860) of Wyolif and Purvoy's versions. 
For recent research on the partial versions of E, BoIIe of 
Hampole and others see Oamh. Mist, Mnff. Lit.t Cambridge, 
1908-16, ii. 43-48 ; A. O. Panes, Fouftemth-Century English 
Version^ Cambridge, 1902; a less valuable reprint in 1904; 
H. B. Braniley, Hollers Psalter, Oxford, 1884 ; M J. Powell, 
The Pauline Epistles contained in MS Parker §Si (E.E.T.S.), 
London, 1917, and, above all, M. Beanesly, The Lollard Bible 
and other Medieval Biblical Yersiom, Cambridge, 1920. 
Cardinal GasquePs scepticism {The Old English BMe, London, 
1897) has been answered by F. Matthew, Mng. Mist. Rev. x. 
91-99, Ohurok Quart. Remew, li. £1900-19013 138, 266, and Miss 
Beanesly. For early references to Wyclif 's version see Knighton , 
Chron. li. 162 ; Wilkins, Oonc. lii. 860, 498 ; Lyndwood, Pro- 
tiincials, ed., Oxford, 1679, p. 286 ; and Mist, et Monumenta 
J. Rm, Nuremberg, 1668, 1. 108, Gasqueb’s scepticism origin- 
ated with Sir T, More, Mialogus (Works, London, 1657), i. 23S, 
241. 

2 Beanesly, p. 276 1; and for the proofs of Purvey's author- 
ship, ib. pp. 260-267, 876 f. Oasquet’s arguments were founded 
on failure to note the Lollardy of this General l^rologue. 

!&The Mew Testament in Soots, ed. T. G, Law, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1901. 

4 Knighton, Gkrm* h, 161; Mulog. Mmt. in. 346; 
Oxibnise.' ' * 
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personal magnetism which miglit have diawn the 
people to him. 

To the end of his life Wyclif ‘stammered out 
many things which he was unable clearly to make 
good.’ He wanders about in worlds not realized. 
Like other men who have ventured on the great 
task of forming a scheme of religion for them- 
selves, Wyclif often is and must be inconsistent. 
All attemjpts to hammer out of his writings a 
symmetrical body of doctrine must fail because 
they ignore the successive, contradictory stages of 
his own development. 

Considered as a ^atesman, Wyclif was unfortun- 
ate in that there was no deep national movement 
with which he could ally himself. If he could 
have had in England tlie same conditions as in 
Bohemia, his success might have been equal. But 
in England the national movement lost itself in 
the follies of the Hundred Years War with 
France, and Wyclif mistook the selfish John of 
Graunt for a leader. If in this Wyclif showed an 
unfortunate opportunism, at other times he lost 
much by mental detachment. In his idealism he 
even regarded the loss of Oxford with indifference, 
fatal though it proved to his cause. Like most 
Schoolmen, he trusted too much in his logic, and 
allowed it to lead him too far. We see this in 
his proposal to include the universities in his 
scheme of disendowment, and in his advocacy of 
a system of voluntaryism which would have 
reduced the clergy to beggars, to the level, iu 
fact, of the mendicant friars whom in his last 
yeap he ceaselessly denounced, but with the 
spirit of whose founder he was always in more 
sj^nipatliy than he knew. Another illustration 
will be found in his demand that the life of the 
priests should be purely spiritual. He wished to 
narrow down their studies at the univeisity to 
theology merely ; ‘ the lore that Christ taught us 
is enough for this life ; other lore,’ even mathe- 
matical studies, should be ‘suspended.’^ Thus 
Wyclif destroyed his influence among the educated 
and reduced his movement to an idliterate sect^ 
which in the hundred years after his death slowly 
lost balance and influence, though surviving, in 
spite of persecution, to the dawn of the Keforma- 
tion. Nor did he know how to gain the reform 
that laj next to hand by keeping back ideas not 
immediately practicable. He failed also to see 
the injury he did his cause by mixing himself up 
with doubtful transactions, as in the affair of 
Shakyl and Haulay. He allowed his hatred of the 
false to get the better of his judgment, while by 
the violence of his language he estranged many. 
But the vehemence of his temper was not with- 
out its advantages. A calmer spiiit would have 
counted the cost or awaited the future j Wyclif, 
who felt deeply the needs of the present, jjaced 
himself at the head of a forloiu hope. 

We believe that the failure of Wyclif s pre- 
mature roXormation was, on the whole, for the 
good of the Church. His conception of the Church 
was too Erastian, his claim for the royal supremacy 
too absolute, and would have made the Church a 
mere department of the State. The unscrupulous 
pillage of the Church by Henry Tin. and Edward 
Tl, was but slight compared with the disaster that 
would have followed an immediate acceptance of 
Wyclif s schemes and theories. 

Finally, Wyclif’s revolt was too negative. He 
swept away rather than established, though in his 
assertion of the supreme authority of Scripture he 
laid the foundation upon 'which a later age should 
build. But Ms teaching, though containing the 
principles of the 16th cent. Frotestants, lacked the 
definiteness of their theological reconstruction. 


1 Op> Mimra, pp. 82it, 480 1 
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Ho abolished existing foims of Church government 
without devising, like Calvin, any scheme that 
should take their place. As his ciiide views 
on the marriage of brothers and sisters show, he 
was an individualist without the social instinct.^ 
Viewed as an evangelist, he lacks the conscious- 
ness of the reality of sm. His cloctiine that sin is 
a^hegation, ‘that it has no idea,’ linked on Wyclif 
the realist with the philosopheis and St. Augustine, 
but proved a poor substitute for conversion. He 
identifies knowing and being, and in consequence his 
theology is intellectual and ethical and. unlike St. 
Augustine’s, lacks a sufficient foundation in grace." 

2, In Bohemia. — It was in Bohemia that Wyclif ’s 
influence was gieatest and, if the Moravians be 
included, most abiding. The marriage of Anne, 
the sister of Wenzel, king of Bohemia, to Kicliard 
II. of England on 14th Jan. 1382 led to much Czech 
intercourse.^ On 4th March 1388 Adalbert Banco 
founded m his will scholaiships at Oxford for 
Czech students.^ By tliese students the plnlo- 
sophieal works of Wyclif were introduced into 
Prague shortly after Wyclif s death. In 1401 
Jerome of Prague brought back fiom Oxford 
Wyclif ’s Dialogue, and Trialogus together with 
some lesser woiks,® and introduced the wiitings to 
Hus, who had previously known only the philo- 
sophical works, five of which, written out in his 
own hand in 1398, are now at Stockholm.® Undei 
the influence of Hus the influence of Wyclif soon 
became a dominant force in Bohemia, and large 
sums were given for corrected copies of the works 
of the English doctor.’ Hence often the only MSS 
of 'works of Wyclif are now in Prague or Vienna, 
whither they were carried after the Thirty Years 
War. Of Wyclif’s do Ecclesia, for instance, only 
one small fragment is found in Dublin ; the MS at 
Vienna was ‘corrected’ at Oxford on 1st Feb. 1407 
by two Czechs, and the only other MS of any value 
is at Prague.^ The Vienna MS of his do Officio 
Regis belonged to a Czech student who took his 
degree in 1395. Other illustrations of the inter- 
course between English Lollards and Bohemia are 
found in the correspondence between Sir John 
Oldcastle, the most prominent Lollard of the 
generation after Wyclif,^ and the Czech leaders in 
1410, and Hus and Biehard Wjmhe.^® Hug’s de- 
pendence on Wyclif is very complete. His do 
Eoclesia is taken almost word for word from that 
of Wyclif — with the omission of the incident of 
Harday and Shakyl. By a stx'ange historical in- 
justice the doctrine of the Plagiarist, because 
linked with a national consciousness, came to be 
regarded as almost the original, while Wyclif, 
from whom Hus had borrowed, recetlcd into 
obscurity, especially after the failure of Oldcastle’s 
rebellion. No doubt this may be explained by the 
troublous wars and crusades •which the doctrines 
caused in Bohemia, 


1 Tridt p. S18. 

2 SEWL 21, iii, 183, 219 *, EnU. p. 231 f, 

3 See the li&t of Ozeciis whom Kichard n, on Isfe May 1381, 
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LiTERATiritK — (o-) Contnnpoiary records. — The most mi* 
portant of these is the collectioji of dociimeiita hearing on 
LoUardism made by the famous Carmelite, Thomas Neiter of 
Walden oi possibly by Stephen Patnngton (FZ, pref p. Ixwi), 
with additions by Netter, about the year 1428 Of this woik, 
entitled Fasoicult, Zizanioium^ the only existing MS, now in 
the Bodleian, bearing date 1439, was freely annotated by Bishop 
Bale, and from Bale was boirowed by Foxe. In 1858 it was 
puolished by W, Shiiley m the Eolls Senes Anothei woik by 
Netter of great value tor the stiidj of Wyclif’s doctrines is Jps 
Doctruiale Antxqiiitatum Fidei Bcclesioi (jatholicm (best ed by 

F. B. Blanciotti, 3 vols , Venice, 1757, with valuable introduction 
and life of il'etter), written by him in 1426-28. Other recoids 
published in the Eolls Senes of great importance are the 
Vh'iomcon Anglioc, ed E M. Thompson, London, 1874, 
Thomas WalGingham, Ilihtoiia ^Inry^imna, ed H. T. Eiley, 
2 vols ,do 1869 , Henry Knighton, Cht onicon, ed J E Luniby, 
2 vols , do 1S89-96 (the last is of special value foi matteis 
connected with Leicestei, of whose abbej^ Knighton and his 
unkL'^iwn continuator w’ero inmates), also, m the same 
series, the continuation of the Eulogium tlistox larum^ ed 
F. S Haydon, 3 vols , London, 1858-63 The usual sources 
of history, Calendars of Pate/it Rolls, Calendars of Close 
Rolls, Calcndays of Enlnes in Papal Registers, Rotuli Parlta- 
mentoruvi, must not be neglected, w’hiie Piers Plowman 
(ed. W Skeat for the E E T S ) is indispensable for 
the knowledge of the age. D. Wilkins, Concilia Magna 
B) dannire et Uiheinioe, 4 vols , London, 1787, lii., though 
hadly edited, is of great value The bishops’ registers, which 
might thiow much light, for the most part have not yet been 
punted— e.f/., the regisleis of Lincoln For extracts from those 
of Courtenay we are still dependent on Wilkins. Wyclif’s own 
writings aie strangely impersonal and give little assistance to 
his biographer. 

(^) Wydifs writings. — Wjclif’s voluminous writings have 
only recently become accessible in print, and some are still 
unpublished. The MSS of the Latin woiks for the most pait 
were in Prague or Vienna, while the English works m Biitish 
libraries, especially at Dublin and m Corpus Chnsti, CambuUge, 
were neglected. The earliest work of Wychf to be printed was 
his Trialogus (under the title Dialogorum hbn quattuoi) at 
Basel on 7th March 1625, probably by Frobenius, repimtecl in 
1762 by J. G. Vieilmg, Frankfort and Leipzig, under the in- 
spiration of P. W. Wirth. An English tract on the Euchaiist, 
The Wycheb, usually ascribed to Wychf, was printed at Nurem- 
berg in 1546, repunted by Ooverdale, London, 1548, 1650. In 
1608 Bodley’s first librarian, Thomas James, published at Oxford 
Wyclif’s Two Short Treatises against the Orders of the Begging 
Friais, and m 1612 the Wycket was reprinted at Oxford. Apart 
from the publication in his appendix of a few short pieces by 
J Lewis in 1720 and of Purvey’s Few Testament by J. Lewis in 
1781 no other original work of Wychf either in Latin or in 
English was punted for over two centuries, unless we may 
count the repunt of Purvey’s Few Testament by H Baber, 
London, 1810, and S. Bagstei, do. 1841. With his customary 
ill-luck, the first sign of revived inteiest was the publication of 
a spurious fanatical tract, probably the woik of some Spiritual 
B>anciscan, entitled The Last Age ofthe Chuich, and attributed 
by its editor, J. 11 Todd, to Wychf (Dublin, 1840 , republished 
by Wilmot Marsh, Bthlical Versions of Divine Hymns, London, 
1845, p. 221 f ), This w'ork deceived many and did not conduce 
io^ a higher estimate of the Reformer. In the same work 
Wilmot Marsh also published one of Wyclifs sermons on the 
Annunciation (pp. 91-03). The long neglect of Wyclif and 
Purvey’s English versions of the Bible was broken by Lea 
Wilson’s ed of Wyclif’s Fern Testament, London, 1848, and 
by the publication at Oxford m 1860 of the fine edition of 
the w^hole by J. Forshall and P. Madden m 4 vols. Of the 
Old Testament no part had hitherto been printed except 
Purvey’s fcr. of the Song of Songs, by Adam Clark m his Com- 
mentary, London, 1808, In 1851 Todd punted at Dublin 
Three Treatises of John Wyclif, namely, *Of the Church and 
her Members,’ ‘Of the Apoatacy of the Church,’ and ‘Of 
Antichrist and his Meynee,’ In 1303 Q. V Leohler published 
at Leipzig WycUf’s de Ojfno Pastorah, and in 1869, at 
Oxford, his Triahgtis- In 1865 W. Shirley pointed out what 
had yet to be done by his Catalogue of the Original IFor/iJS 
of John Wyclif, 0.xford. Though many of its dolails need 
correction, it la still of gieat value and faiiperseded the in- 
accurate lists in J. Bale, ScHptorum lUustriwm Majoris 
Brptmmim Oatalogus, 2 vols,, Basel, 1657, i. 451 f.; J. Bale, 
into Britannim Senptorum, ed. R, H. Poole and M. Bateson, 
0-xford, 1902; or T. Tanner, de Scriptoribus, London, 1748, 
p, 761 f. Between 1869 and 1871 Thonivaa Arnold edited for the 
Oxford Unnersity Press The Select English of John 

Wyclif in 3 -vols. Several of the works included are by disciples 
and not by Wyclif himself. 

On this matter of authorship no decisive opinion ia yet 
po*»sible. The student should note the able paper of E. D. 
Jones in Anglia, Halle, xxx. fl9063 261 L, and J. E. Wells, 
Mamml of the Writijigs in Middle English, Yale, 1916, 
ch. 12, The approach ol the fifth coiitenary of Wyelif's 
death brought home to English scholars the disgrace of their 
eontmued neglect. In 1886 P, . D. Matthew brought out for 
the Early English Text fe'ocietj The M^iglish Worke of Wychf 
hitherto unirrinted, but much that is here included should be 
rejeotecl. In the same year B, Buddensieg published at Gotha 
Wyelif’s Tractatns de Christo et stio adsersa'iio Antichiisto. 
At last in 1883 the foundation oi the Wyclif Society led to the 
publication of W.ijclif’s more important Latin works. With but 
indifferent stipporfi from ibe public the society has brought out 


some 30 volumes of V/j’^clif’s Latin woiks. To the more ini- 
lioitant of these refeience has been made m our text Their 
various prefaces are of great value, though often the works are 
dated too early owing to ignorance of the date of Wyclifa 
doctoiate. 

For the literature and views of the later Lollards reference 
should he made to the Twelve Coyiclusions presented to parlia- 
ment in 1394. For this document, probably the work of 
J Purvev, see FZ, pp. 366-369 , Wilkins, Concilia, in, 221-223 ; 
and H. S. Cronin, in Eng JJist Rev xxn [1907] 292-304. For 
the leprobation by Boniface ix see Cal. Papal Letters, iv 616. 
To Purvey has also been assigned the Ecclesice Regimen, 
published in 1851 by J. Poi shall with the title RemonstHmee 
against Romish Corruptions . . » in 1395, London, 1851. The 
work is really of composite origin, its kernel consisting of the 
Thirty-Seven Conclusions of eaiher date, the authorship of 
which is assigned in the flyleaf of the only existing M8 to 
Wyclif. For this woik see Eng. Hi'it Rev. xxvi [1911] 738-749. 
A work of considerable inteiest is The Lantern of Light, 
written after 1408, ed 1917 by L M Swinburne for the E.E T.S. 
Tins work i.s far more resti allied in its judgments than Wyclif. 
About the same time theie was brought out An Apology for 
Lollard Doctrines, ed. J. H Todd, Dublin, 1842, and assigned 
to Wychf But the most interesting Lollaid document is the 
Examination of Master William Thoipe, written by himself in 
1467. This valuable autobiography w'as first edited ‘ fiom a text 
copied out and corrected by Master William Tyndaie ’ by Foxe 
{AM ill 249-286) It is also found in The Select Wenfes of John 
Bale (Paiker Soc.), Cambridge, 1849, pp 62-133 , in E. Arbei’s 
English Gamer, 8 vols , London, 1895, vi ; ami m A. W 
Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, do. 1903, pp. 
97-167. 

(c) Lives of Wychf. — The first life of Wyclif was that of Foxe 
in his well-known Acts and Monuments (best ed. by J. Pratt, 

8 vols., London, 1877) Though the work of a partisan, it is 
still of value for its many official documents. Fiom Foxe and 
Bale all other ‘ lives ’ were compiled, including that of T. James, 
An Apologia for John Wicklyfe, Oxford, 1608. The prejudiced 
refei ences of Anthony Wood and T. Hearne culminated in the 
publication of The Pi etended Reformers, by Matthias Barbery, 
London, 1717. This scurrilous work was really a tianslation of 
A. Varillas, Histoiie du Wiclefianume, Lyons, 1682. Its only 
importance lay in its leading John Lewis, ‘ mmistcr of Margate ’ 
(for whom see DFB xxxiii. 186 f ), to write his valuable History 
of the Life and Sulferings of the Reverend and Learned John 
Wichffe, Oxford, 1720, 1723, and 1820 Its collection of docu- 
ments made it for over a century the only life of Wychf of value. 
In 1754 the first German biography if Wyclif, D. Johannes {sic) 
Wiolefb ivahrhafte und geqrundcte FoAfhncMen von seinem 
Leben, Fachsaeizen und Schriften, was published by P, W. 
Wirth. In 1828 Robert Vaughan brought out The Life and 
Opinions of John de Wychf} e m 2 vols , London, a work supei- 
seded by the writer’s more mature judgments m John de 
WycUffe, D.D. : a Monograph, do. 1853 Vaughan’s w'ork showed 
industry and synipathy, but suffered from his hunted acquaint- 
ance with Wyclif’s writings and with English history Passing 
by as of little value C. W. Le Bas, Life of Wielif, London, 
1832 , S. A. J de Ruever Gronemann, Diatribe in Johannis 
Wiohff reformationis prodromi, vitam, ingenium, sempta, 
Utrecht, 18S7 ; O. Jager, John WycUffe, Halle, 1854 ; A. Jeep, 
Oerson, Wiolefns, Hussus infer se comparati, Gottingen, 1867, 
we come in 1858 to W W, Shirley’s valuable study in his 
introduction to his Fasciculi Zizamorwn, In the same year 

G. V. Lechler published at Leipzig an inaugiuation thesis, 
WicUf, als Vorlaufer der Reformation This was followed by 
his Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation, 

2 vols , do. 1873, Lechler’s knowledge of English mediaeval life 
and history is very imperfect, and much has come to light since 
he wrote. But no student, except possibly J Loserth, has ever 
surpassed Lechler in his intimate knowledge of Wyelif’s writings 
and theological system. Though in many places misleading, 
Lechler’s is still the only authoritative life of Wychf (tr. into 
English, abridged, by P. Lorimer, John Wiclif and his English 
Precuibors, 2 vols., London, iS78, new ed 1 voL in 1881, 1884; 
to this ed. the references in the art. have been made). The 
following, some written with a view to the quincentenary, 
should also be mentioned ; the excellent introduction by F. D, 
Matthew lu his English Woihs of Wyclif hitherto unprinted, 
London, 1880; M. Burrows, Wyclifs Place in Eistoiy, do. 
1882-84; R, Buddensieg, J. Wiclif und seme Zeit, Halle, 1883, 
1885, Eng. tr., John Wychf, Patriot and Reformer, London, 
1884; V. Vattier, J. Wyelyff, sa vie, ses oeuvres, sa doctrine, 
Pans, 1886, with good catalogue of Wj clif s writings ; R. L, 
Poole, WycUffe and Movements for Reform, London, ^1889. 
Poole has also given a valuable study of Wyclifs doctrine of 
‘dominion ’ in his Illustrations of the Hist, of Medieval Thought, 
London, 1884, ch. 10. L. Sergeant, John Wyclif, New York, 
1893, is popular and often inaccurate. Its first chapter on the 
birthplace of Wychf contains some material of value, pieviously 
printed m Athcnmxmi, 1892, pp, 344, 406. The cmpoaition views 
were given by J, Stevenson, a Jesuit, in Ms The Truth about 
WyeW, London, 1886. best sketch of Wyclif ia undoubtedly 

H. RasiidalPs m DFB Ixiii. 202-223, especially if read with 
Q. M. Trevelyan’s study of Wychf’s environment in his 
England in the Age of WycUffe, London, 1899, or J. H, 
Wylie's valuable Mistory of England under Henry if., 4 vols., 
do. 1S84-98. A short work by the present writer, The Dawn of 
the Jieformatim, 2 vols., vol. i., ‘The Age of Wyclif’ fXxmdon, 
1901)j Will shortly be brought out as a comprehensive study. 

m B. WOBKHAN. ♦ 
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XAVIER. — St. Francis Xavier was the son^ of 
Jnan de Jassn, a hidalgo and formerly a high 
official at the court of the last kings of Navarre. 
The name Xavier was that of the castle {mstillo), 
some thirty miles from Pampeluna, which helongcd 
to the family of his mother, Maria de Azpilcueta, 
and in whicli he himself was horn (7th April 1506). 
Francis apparentlji counted himself a Basque, foi 
he said that Basr^iie was his native tongue, hut the 
language is now no iongei spoken so close to the 
borders of Aragon. Whilst Ins hrotheis followed 
the career of arms, Francis, as the youngest son 
of an impoverished family, was driven to seek a 
livelihood in the profession of letters. His abilities 
were remarkable, and, on coming to the University 
of Paris in 1525, he seems to liave been regardetl 
as a student of exceptional promise. He took his 
degree of licentiate in 1530 from the College Ste. 
Barbe, and was then made reader in philosophy at 
another college of the University, known as the 
Dormans-Beauvais. While still at Ste. Barbe, he 
fell under the influence of Ignatius Loyola {q.v,), 
a man some fifteen years his senior! Ignatius 
{who was then feeling Ids way towaids the oiganiz- 
ing of a band of followers pledged to labour for 
the greater glory of God in whatsoever form the 
summons might come to them), discerning a conflict 
in Xavier’s heart between worldly ambition and 
the call of grace, plied him again and again with 
the gospel warning: ‘What is a man profited if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ In the end JCavier surrendered, and he 
was one of the seven who, on i5th Aug. 1534, 
took vows of poverty and chastity at Montmaitre, 
thus laying the foundations of the Company of 
Jesus or Jesuit Ordei.^ Their original intention 
was that, after conipleHng their theological studies 
and receiving ordination, they should all make 
their way to Palestine and take up the preaching 
of the gospel in the very .spot where Christ Himself 
Jiad lived. However, it was foreseen that it might 
be difficult to execute this plan, and they decidecl 
that, if after waiting a year in Venice, where they 
expected to arrive in Jan. 1537, it was found im- 
possible to obtain a passage to the Holy Land, 
they should go to Rome and place themselves at 
the disposition of the pope. It was the latter 
alternative that was forced upon them. They 
were ordained priests at Venice in June 1537, 
spending their time in iireaching and serving the | 
sick in the hospitals ; but in 1538 they all met in i 
Rome and oflered their services to Pope Paul in. 
It seems that already at this time Xavier had 
some strange presentiment of what his future 
career was^ to be, for in his dreams he thought he 
was carrying an Indian on his shoulders under 
whose overwhelming weight he cried out so loudly 
that he awakened his comjianions. It was not, 
however, Xavier who was first nominated wdien 
Xing John m, of Portugal in 1639 instructed his 
ambassador at Rome to obtain some of Loyola’s 
followers from the pope to serve as missionaries 
in the Indies. The choice fell upon Rodriguez and 
Bobadilia, but the latter became ill, and his place 
was taken by Xavier. 

During a long delay at Lisbon such wonderful 
results followed from the preaching and example 
of the fathers that the king wished to retain both 
in Portugal. Finally, by the decision of Loyola, 
Xavier alone set sail {7th April 1541), bearing with 
Mm briefs from the pope appointing him apostolic 
nuncio in the Indies. The %myage occupied more 
** I See arl. Jesuits. 


than a year. He reached Goa on 6th May 1542, 
and it was not until October that he began 
ihissionary work in a strict sense by preaching to 
the natives of the Fishery coast in the extreme 
south of the Indian peninsula. In this region, 
including Ceylon, he remained for ovei two years, 
interrupted only by one visit to Goa. The con- 
tinuous strain of the work was almost beyond 
human endurance, but its manifold consolations 
buoyed him up. His letters to Europe give a most 
vivid picture of his methods, more paiticulaily of 
his care to have the elements of Christian doctiine 
translated into the vernacular, so that they could 
be learned by heart and even sung by young and 
old alike It was always characteristic of him to 
take immense pains with the children. He went 
about ringing his bell and apparently had a 
wonderful power of atti acting and impressing the 
little ones. No doubt a large proportion of tliose 
wJioin he baptized were quite young children, the 
families of adult converts. 

‘Often,’ he wrote on 16th Jan 1541, ‘mj'- arms are weary 
from baptizing and I cannot speak another word from having: 
so repeatedly recited the prayers to the people, one after 
another, and instiuction in Christian doctrine to them 
in their native tongue.* i 

So again in a letter, written a year later from 
Cochin (27th Jan. 1545), in which he supplies 
much detail regarding his methods of instruction, 
he states that in the space of one month he had 
baptized more than i0,00u pei.sons. The Exposi- 
tion of the Creody of which a good English trans- 
lation is provided by Edith A. Stewart, and 
which is by her rightly stated to be ‘more 
characteristic of Xavier than anything else he 
has left except the letteis,’ may piobably be 
accepted as representative of all the elementary 
instruction, to whomsoever addressed, which he 
made the foundation of his missionary cffoits. 

A contemporary letter from Portugal (dated 
22nd Oct. 1645) reiiroduces the description of 
Xavier brought back by one who had known 
him well in the Indies: 

* Father Xa% ier goes, about with bare feet ; his garments are 
shabby and tom. He is called the “great lather,” and all 
love him well A rajah has given orders throughout his 
kingdom that all are to show obedience to his brother the 
“great father,” as though it were to himself ; all who wish are 
free to become Christians, lie also gave him much money, but 
Xavier dibtributed it all among the poor. Along the coast he 
has built 44 or 45 churches. He has four native-born Indians 
with him whom he has had oidained as priests. Six other 
Indians from the College of Goa are on the point of taking 
Orders. He carries with him two, three, four, yea six thousand 
men into the open country, climbs a tree aud then preaches to 
them.’ s 

The creation of the College of Goa, here referred 
to, was one of the most far-seeing of the measures 
adopted by Francis to secui'e the permammey of 
his conquests. By his influence with the Portuguese 
auHiorities, he obtained ample means of support 
for this foundation, and here he was able to train 
a considerable number of natives, many of whom 
persevered and alter ordination did excellent work 
m the missions which Xavier himself had started. 

The three years from 1545 to 1548 were almost 
entirely spent In the Eastern archqielago, Malacca, 
Amboyna, and the Moluccas. He was shipwrecked 
three times, lost his siendex’ possessions, was 
attacked by the Muhammadans, and was always 
cut offi from ail human sympathy and congenial 
companionship, an^ yet ha could write of his stay 
at Moretai : 

1 Mtonwrienta^ Xaverianaf i. 286. 

2 of St M-miois Xavier^ pp. 242-261. 

^ lifonimmta Mistorioa Soaietatis J^su fMadrid, 1894J, 

* Epistolao Mixtse,’ i. 231 1 
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‘I cannot; renieinher having so much spiritiual consolation 
an^^vviiere else, nor more continuously. . . . These islands 
ou{^ht to be called the “ Isles of Hope m God ” * l 

By the middle of January 1548 he was at Cochin, 
from which as a centre he revisited the fishery 
coa.st. Thence ho returned to Goa, but this was 
only to make preparations for a yet more adven- 
turous expedition, with the idea of which he hf^d 
been inspiied liy a meeting with a Portuguese 
merchant at Malacca who had brought in his 
company a native Japanese. This young man, 
called after Ins conversion Pablo de Santa F6, was 
afterwards of great use. Even as early as 1547 
Francis was convinced that in these newly dis- 
covered islands of J apan 

‘our '"holy faith might be spread with great success, and 
that theie, more than any oBher country of the Indies, were 
great things to he hoped foi, since the people of those islands 
were quick-witted and eagei to learn.’ 2 

Further intercouise with merchants returning 
from Japan seems only to have deepened the 
imxnession, and from that time forth Xavier’s 
lieart was set upon this new conquest, although 
it was not until April 1549 that lie was able to 
carry out hi.s purpose. He went by way of 
Malacca, making provision from there for the 
needs of Ms recent converts in the Moluccas. 
Tiieie seems, however, no ground for the assertion, 
wMch has sometimes been made, that Xavier ever 
landed in the Philippines. After many delays 
and inconceivable vexations Xavier eventually 
reached the port of Kagoshima in a Chinese junk 
on iSth Aug. 1549, accompanied by Father Cosmo 
de Torres, a lay brother named Juan Fernandez, 
and the Japanese convert Pablo de Santa F4. 
As Kagoshima was the native place of the last- 
named, a kindly welcome was accorded to the 
missionaries by his relatives, and a breathing- 
space was found during which it was possible to 
learn something of the people and the language. 
Progiess was at first slow, but three months after 
liis arrival Xavier wrote most enthusiastically of 
the natural qualities of the Jajianese, and two 
years later his admhation had not evaporated. 

‘ This 18 the only country yet discovered in these regions,’ he 
wrote to Ignatius on 20th Jan. 1552, ‘ where there is hope of 
Ohristianity permanently taking root.’ 

He planned an expedition to Meaco (the modern 
Kioto), then the residence of the mikado. The 
journey to and fro entailed terrible suffeiings from 
cold and other causes. Owing to political dis- 
turbances, the visit was ill-timed and almost fruit- 
less of results. But at YamagucM,and particulaily 
in Bimgo, many conversions Nvere made, and there 
is good evidence of the steadfa.stiiess of these 
Christian comrmmities,® In Yamaguchi a formal 
flocument^ records the conveyance to the mission- 
riiies in 1652 of a former Buddhist monastery. 
The church founded in Japan by Xavier spread 
and prospered. Thirty years afterwpds Father 
( 'oelho estimated the numher of Christians there 
at 150,000, and James Murdoch, an unfriendly 
critic, while admitting that the estimate is re- 
liable, remarks that this constituted a wonder- 
ful record for thirty years, when we consider 
the small number of missionaries engaged in the 
work. 

It is Murdoch who informs us that ‘in IMeyoshi’s famous 
invasion of the Corea m 1592 the first and third divisions of the 
invading army totalling nearty 80,000 men were almost entirely 
composed of Christians,’ while the groat dwimyos who com- 
manded those divisions— Koniahi, fCuroda, Ofcomo, Arima, 
Omura, and Su— weie also al! converts with the smgle exception 
of <5mara.^ 

Some thirty years after this Clixistianity in Japan 

1 Monwnmita i. 427. 

pp 4B8f.and444f. 

^ See 271 s J/onf/t, Fell, and March 1905. 

^ The text of this has been restored by Ernest Satow, 

^ A EU, iiSEtpmh Kobe, 1908, p. 302.. 
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was exterminated literally by hie and sword ; but 
even so, when J apan was again opened up to the 
missionaries in the middle of last ceiituiy, sonic 
village communities were still found who retained 
the Cliiistian lieliefs and practices taught to their 
forefathers m the 17th ceiitmy 
After two and a halt years spent in Japan 
Xavier thought it necessaiy to return to his base 
at Goa, both to look after things theie and to 
make better piovision for a succession of suitable 
missionaries in the Far Easb. In a lettei addie^sed 
to his brethren in Euiope fiom Cochin in Jan. 1552 
we find that a new field of Inborn had alieady 
attracted his attention. He had met a numher of 
Chinese in Japan and had heard much of their 
country from merchants and otliers. 

‘Iiike the Japanese,’ he wrote, ‘they are acute and eager to 
learn In intellect they are superior even to the Japanese.’ 

‘ I hope,' he added, ‘ to go there during this year, 1552, and 
penetrate even to the Emperor himself ' 

In intermediate letters he refers to this great 
design again and again, being full of courage and 
hope. Before the end of April he was well on his 
way. After overcoming interminable opposition 
from the Portuguese at Malacca and Singapore he 
reached the little island of San Cia.n, opposite the 
mouths of the Si-kiang, on which Canton is situated, 
before the end of August. He could find no one 
who would take the responsibility of conveying 
him across to the mainland. The trading ships 
began to sail away. Xavier, prostrate with illness, 
was left with only a Malabar servant and a Chinese 
boy. After endless alternations of hope and dis- 
appointment he himself began to lose heart. On 
iSth Nov. he wrote, ‘Shall I reach China? I 
cannot tell . . . everything is against it.’ To the 
last, however, he strained eirery nerve to accom- 
plish his purpose, but his illness grew ujion him, 
and on 27th Nov. 1552 (not 2nd Dec., as often 
stated) he died, in sight of the land which he had 
fought so hard to reach. 

If Xavier has found many indiscreet panegyrists, 
he has also been much criticized. Many oi these 
criticisms will be found effectively answered in the 
brilliant pen sketch of the great missionary by 
C. C. Martmdale.^ Others are discussed in TAe 
Month for Feb. and March 1905 and Dec. 1912. 

A good deal of tlie criticism^ turns upon the 
miraculous incidents with which the life has 
been overlaid by later biographers. As Astrain 
lemarks : 

‘ In the case of a life so extraordinary as that of Xavier, a 
life spent in such fai distant lands, the presence of a legendaiy 
element was inevitable, and, m point of fact, it manifested 
itseU at an early date. Already in the second half of the 30th 
century Fathers Teixeira and Valignano, in passing Judgment 
upon the Life of St. Ignatius written by Ribadeneira, protested 
against various miracles falsely attributed to Xavier, and re* 
duced to their Just proportions the magnitude of certain of 
his missions and apostolic undei takings.’ B 

Again, Xavier has been accused of ‘restlessness,’ 
but is it sufficiently remembered that his charge 
embraced the whole mission field of the Indies, 
and that it was his duty to look after the base at 
Goa as well as to establish those advanced posts 
for which he, more than any other man, had 
the necessary enterprise and capacity ? ShaE we 
blame him because in many cases he was content, 
like the great mnquisiaclores of the New World, 
to take possession of a vast province, to hoist a 
standard and leave a tiny garrison, knowing well 
that years must elapse before the Ml tide of 
Christian life could pulsate through its arteries? 
Nor can we admit, as is often alleged, that the 
conversions effected by him were ‘ mainly nominaU 
The evidence of the Calvinist Dutch predikoM 
Baldseus, who spent many years on the Malabar 

1 Mommcititi Xmeriam, i. 694 1 

2 In 0od*8 Arm^t vol. i. ‘Commanders in Ohief." « 

^EistorCa kt Campania deJesiU^ p. 492, note. 
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coast and in Ceylon, a century after Xavier's time, 
goes far to prove the contrary, as does also the 
■whole histoiy of Japanese Chi isfciaiiity. Nor was 
the saint so fanatically intolerant as has some- 
times been pretended. Xavier undoubtedly in his 
letters of Jan. 154S to King John III and to 
Simon Ilodriguez speaks of forcing the goveinoi 
to give the gospel to India. But, as E. A. Stewart 
reinaiks : 

‘The fuice, we have in fairiicss to observe, was not to be used 
towards the converts— ho knew well enous'h that, with these 
soutiiem tnbfB of which he was thinkinij;, the Gospel had only 
to be preached in ordei*'to he received— it was the aiithoiiUes 
who were to be foiced to give oppoitunities of hearing the 
Word.’i 

And Xavier himself adds : 

*Xn this wa-v the injustices and robberies fcowaids the poor 
Ohristians will cease, and those who are ready to become 
Christians will get good courage to do so.' 2 

If Xavier can in any sense be descrilied as 
fanatical, it is only in the heroic self-denial and 
austerity of his life. No mis&ionaiy has realized 
more perfectly than he the counsel of becoming 
all things to all men, resolute to see and develop 


in eveiy lawful Avay all the elements of good in 
those w'lth whom he was Inonglit into contact. 

Liteh vruiiK — The soiuces, the most impoitantof v/hich aio 
Xa\ier's own letters, are all, practically bpeaking, cftntamed in 
the two volumes ot Monumenta Xamiana ejb avto(jidp/ui> vel 
ex aniiquioribus exeinplis eoUecta (foiuiing vols. vi anti mi of 
the Alomimerita Hiuoi ica SocAetaiib Jcbu), Madiid, 1890-1912 
For English readeis the most reliable biography is that of 
Edith A, Stewart, Th& Lije of St Fnineis Xaviei , lilmiiKjoliht, 
Eibplom^ Mybtic^ London, J917, the most complete is that of 
A. Biou, Saint Xaoiei^ 2 lols, Pan,, p 912 Other 

useful books are J M Cros, Saint Firmroi'i de Xavitn\ m me 
ei 6f’.s lettiCH, 2 vols , Toulouse, 1900, Saint Xiathjnh, de Xann-r 
de la Gonipaqine de Jdsm, wn pfo/s^ faniiUe^ mi vu^ do. 
1891 , H. J Coleridge, Zi/e a/id Letteih St Franvib X'aini'r, 
new ed , 2 vols , London, 1880 , C C. Martindale, In (fod’H 
A/ mi/, vol i * Oomnianders m Chief,’ do 1915; A. Astrain, 
Hist do la Oomp((MadeJL’^us,\o\ 1 Madiicl, 1912 , H Haas, 
Gesch des Ohnsfentfiums m Japan, 2 vols., Tok\o, l!)('2-0l , 
J. Stephen, Essays in Ei Hesiastical Uioqiaphi/, 2 vols, 
Lomlon, 1819, and many sulnequent edd , Essay no. JJ, ‘The 
Foimdeia of .Jesuitism’; A. Dickson White, A Ihd. of the 
Waijaie ot Scifoue with Theoloyi/ in Chribtendoni, 2 ^ola., do 
lS9o', H Thurston, in 2Vie Month, Feb and March 1905, and 
Dec 1012 tJEIUiEllT THUlhSTOX. 

XENOCRATES.— See Academy. 
XENOPHANES.— -See Ionic Fiiilo&ophy. 
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YAKUT.— J. Distribution.— The northernmost 
branch of the Turkish race, the Yakut, live in the 
Yakutsk district, along the Lena as far south as 
the A-mur and the Iilland of Sakhalin and to the 
north-west as far as the Yenisei.® The region 
between the Lena and the Aldan is especially 
densely populated. This region was formerly 
occupied by the Tungus {q.v.], with whom the 
Yakut, who came from the south, had many 
lights before they succeeded in obtaining the best 
jiastures. From ' their metropolis, the district of 
y'akutsk, the Yakut went to Olekmin.sk, down 
the Lena to its month, and sjiread along the Yilui, 
Yana, and Indigirka, and a very lew reached 
Kolima. Meanwhile another immigiation to the 
north went along the Yenisei as far as the Lower 
Tunguska, thence to Lake Chirinda, where they 
met the Yakut who migrated north through the 
Lena. Their original home may have been in 
Central Asia between the sources of the Yenisei 
and the Amur, N. A. AiistuiT^ thinks that the 
Yakut aie the remnant of a Turkic nation called 
the Sakha (Saka?). The Saka, who m the 2nd 
cent. B.O. were expelled from their home in the 
north of Syr Darya southwards by the Yuechi, 
migrated to India, Towards the end of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. they seem to have been driven north- 
ward again. On their way back they left one 
branch, now called the Kara-Kirgis, in West 
Tian-Bhan. The Kara-Kirgis have a clan called 
Saka.® Eecently noticed linguistic evidence 
{tribal and clan names) makes the two routes of 
Yakut migration fioni Central Asia to the north 
something more than a hypothesis. 

In 1897 the Yakut numbeied 225,772; in 1011, 
245,406. 

2. Physical type.— The Yakut are now nnich 
mixed, first with the Neo-Biberians, i,e, Tungus, 

1 hife of Sf. Framis Xamer, p. 260. 

Xaveriandi i. 459 ; cf. p, 462. 

3 See art}, TmK». 

4 AUanpt at an MxplmiaUon. of tM Mhnic Compo^p’timt of 
the KirglixS'Kaimh lining in Atioient Times, Si. Petersburg, 
1894, i. . 

s Leon Sternberg, ‘ TnrltsJ 'Emyo, Andnemky, Sk Peters- 
burg, 1902, xxxiv. 844. 


Mongols, and Manchu, and then vith the Tlussiau.s 
They seldoiii have any mouslacho or boaid, their 
hair and eyes aie dark, and tlicii heads round. 
All these characters are Mongolian, but tbc 
setting of tbeir eyes is not Mongolian. The 
Russian anthropologist A. A. Ivanovsky ^ thinks 
that he can distlnguibh a special Yakut group, 
but this group has more in comuion Yith tlie 
Northern Tungus and Astrakhan-Kalinuk than 
with other Tmkish nations. They are of medium 
size with many tall individuals, bioful-headed, but 
not pre-eminently so, and long-faced, 

3. Technique. — Originally horse-breeders, the 
Yakut are now horse- bleeders where the climate 
permits, and in the north leindcer-bieeilers ; but, 
as far north as they can, tliey kecj) the horse for 
its meat and Icumys (mare’s ’milk). How highly 
tiie Yakut values his lioise is shown by the tact 
that to the good gods he will sacrifice a horse, but 
to tlio bad gods only cattle. In matchmaking, 
to compare the girl to a mare and the youfcJi to a 
colt is the greatest compliment that can be paid 
them. In their mythology the Ijorse always 
appears as the adviser ami friend of man, oftmi 
wiser than man himself. The Yakut, many of 
whom have never .seen a horse, tracie the origin 
of man to a being half-hoise and half-man. A 
horse must not be struck, nor even must un- 
kind words bo said to it. While cattle are used 
for hea\7' work, the horse is kept tor riding. 
In the region where there are horses no longer, 
reindeer bucks are trained for riding — a custom 
known also to the Tungus, but not to the old 
inhabitantB of tiie Tundra, as the Bamoyed or 
Eskimo. 

Where possible, the Yakut become seasonal 
nomads. Only the people south of Yilui, the 
agriculturists, ^ are quite sedentary, and even 
these have a winter house (balarjan) and a summer 
house {itrcisa^ sometimes called yuHa). The w'ma 
is often covered^with birch-bark beautifully en- 
graved and painted, but the halmjmh, made of logs 
of wood and covered with earth* and snow, is pre- 

1 Anlkr. Camposition of the Popnlation^of Mogaow, 
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ferable in winter. Their most strenuous time is ceremonies seveial stages may he distinguislied : 
the hay -making season. (1) the matchmaking, (2) the com])act, (3) the 

The Noithein Yakut are hunters, fishermen, betrothal, (4) the bringing home of the bade, 
and reindeer-breeders. As net- and trap-makers Children are betrothed when only one or two 
they are much superior to the other natives, yeais old, but the bride cannot leave her father’s 
They aie also^ known as iron-smelters. They house till all the {hride-prioe, called by the 
place their ore in the fire hole and pile coal round Yakut siiwii.) has been paid. Serving for a wife 
it, then thej?' keep the fire blazing by means of is often met with instead of the smvu. The young 
haud-bellows. When the coal is used up, they dig man has the rights of a liusband aftei he has paid 
out the metal ^ and hammer it into implements, the first instalment of Xhe kalym. Aftei the 
Tliey used the iion ore of the Aldan near Yakutsk betrothal the young man lemains in the bride’s 
long before it was known to the Kussians. house. At the head of the b^d the first night a 

Like the Azarbaijaii Tatars in the Caucasus, meal consisting of flour and melted butter is 
the Yakut are the cleveiest traders in Northern placed. If the bridegroom is not pleased with the 
Siberia ; their language became a Unguct franca bride, the meal is leit untouched, and this is con- 
and till recently had to he known even by Russian sidered a gieat disgiace to the girl. This points 
fur-tiaders. As leindeor-breeders, however, they to the fact that chastity is required of tiie bride, 
are not so clever ^as the Paljeo-Siberians or even The custom of avoidance is especially strictly 
as the Tungus. They are people of the Iron Age observed in relations called kmitti — i.e. the brirfe 
with all the cliaracteiistics which this age implies to her father-m-iaw and all other older male 
in Asia, pre-eminently horse-breeding. Since the relatives. Thus she must not show her hair or 
clan crests aie^ upally used as tamga (cattle or her bare feet, step in front of them, addiess them 
hoise biands), it is possible to trace the Yakut’s directly, or call objects of common use by their 
emigiation and^ contact with other peoples by real names (a paraphrase must be used), 
tracing the distribution of some particular tamga, {b) Birth. — According to W. Sieroszewski,^ 
The tamga usually represent an animal, but it Yakut marriages are generally fruitful, averaging 
would be an exaggeration to see in that any ten children to a woman, but becoming less so in 
totemistic notions. Certain animals — e,g., the the noitiiern districts, although the Yakut aie 
])ear, wolf, eagle, white crane, and goose— appear everywhere more prolific than the Tungus. Lack 
as the sliaman’s spirit assistants, but they are of children they attribute entirely to the woman, 
never called high gods. as their proverb says, ‘ If there are no children, 

4. Sociology.— The Yakut of to-day are grouped the woman is to blame.’ According to Jochelson, 
m clans {aga-ti.sa), naslegs, and uluses. A clan is the women of the north have very difficult de- 
composed pmetimes of only a few individuals, liveries. The Yakut regard the pains of child- 
and sometimes of several hundred. A nasUg birth as a sickness caused by evil spirits, and 
comprises from one to more than thirty clans, therefore, if the assistance!, of a midwife or the 
The uhis often includes several naslcgs. The goddess of fertility, Ayisit, is of no avail, a 
Yakut reckon as descendants of a clan only as shaman is called in to fight the evil spirits. No 
far as the ninth generation. Of course at the consideration is shown to either mothei or ciiild, 
jiresent time the blood-relationship within the for women possessed of evil spirits are legarded by 
clan is hardly more than a tradition. When the the Yakut as no less peiilous to society than those 
Russians first came into contact with the Yakut, infected with germs of an epidemic. This accounts 
then clan system was quite highly developed, and for the entire absence of compassion and for the 
the head of a clan had his power limited to that cruelty manifested towards women suffering from 
of a judge and leader in war. the pains of labour. When a child is born, the 

All economic questions were decided by a council Yakut make holiday on the first and aftei the 
of elders, i.e. fathers, uncles, and elder brothers, third day. On the first day they piepare a laige 
Thus aga (‘elder ’ ; fern, agas) is the name for the quantity of fat which they melt and drink, sacrific- 
fathei, ahaga for other of his relatives older than mg a portion to the fire. After the third day the 
himself, ini (fern, halys) for a father’s younger friends and relatives visit the mother and child, 
brother and any other younger relative who was and it is customary for the former to serve the 
not hib son. Relatives in the third degree are guests herself. Nowadays it is not fat but meat 
called smn. The name for mother is ya (literally that forms the piincipal dish. The birth ol a 
‘embryo’), for wife oyohh^ while there is no foal is accompanied by ceiemonies slightly less 
specific name for the husband, who must be called important. 

by his wife a?’, ‘ man,’ or oyomor, ‘old man.’ The (c) Burial . — The only thing that the Yakut 
term aga used for the father really means ‘ older ’ ; really cares for before death is to be certain that 
thus one asks about a person, ‘ Is he aga or halys an animal will be slain directly after he dies in 
[‘younger’] than yourself?’ There are special older that, acconiiianied by this «aiiimal, bis soul 
terms ior the wife to use when addressing her may make its journey to the abode of the de- 
husband’s relatives (£J.g., ioyon^ ‘chief,’ for the parted. On the death of a man a bullock or a 
husband’s father), and iox the husband addressing horse is killed, on the death of a woman^ a cow 
Ms wife’s relatives ‘ wife’s father ’). or a calf. If the deceased is rich, the animal is 

The terminology of relationshixi takes into con- fat and able to be ridden, otherwise the soul must 
sideration primarily sex and degrees of age. Thus drive it in front of Mm or drag it by the horns, 
the Yakut clan is ’divided into two main groups : The flesh of the dead animal is eaten by the grave- 
(a) men and women of the paternal and maternal diggers and all the funeral comjiany. ‘Wlien a 
lino born earlier, and {b) men and women of the man dies, the body is clothed in a rich garment 
paternal and maternal line born later. and placed in a corner oi the dwelling, where it 

Clans sometimes made alliances. All the lies for three days 5 on^ the third day it is placed . 
traditions testify to the great solidarity of these in a wooden coflm, which is drawn to the grave 
alliances between tbe chiefs of clans and also by a horse or bullock. No one accompanies it 
to their independent attitud% to one another, but the gravediggers, and even they hasten to 
Superior to them all was the council of the complete their work and return home ; on their 
confederation. way back they do not stop or look behind, and, 

(a.) Mnrrtage.-^Tlm Yakut are exogamous, so when they enter the gate of the village, they and 
the wife must he taken from another clan {aga-t(,sa) the animal must pass through a fire made from* 
and another settlement (ulm). In their marriage i St, Petei'sburg, isae 
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the straw on which the dead man lay and the 
wood left from the making of the coffin. Other 
things which have been in contact with the dead, 
such as the shovel, are also broken and burnt. 
On the death of a child its cradle is left on the 
grave and its toys hanging on the nearest tree. 
The Yakut have great fear of a corpse (especially 
that of a shaman) before it is buried ; it is supposed 
to be able to disturb the forces of nature, produc- 
ing gieat storms. A great wind is held to be 
favourable, as it will smooth out the tracks on 
the way to the pl»ce of the funeral ; otherwise 
many of the living will follow the dead. There 
is another form of burial among the Yakut, which 
consists in abandoning the dead in the house with 
all the utensils belonging to him. 

The cusboni formerly existed that an old or very weak 
person should request his relatives to bury him. All the 
villageis were invited to a three days’ feast, at which the 
old man, attired in his finest garments, occupied the chief 
position. On the third day his relatives took him to the 
forest, where a grave had been prepared, and one of them 
would suddenly strike Mm down. Food and his weapons were 
placed with him in the grave Until the corpse is buried the 
soul remains near the house and endeavours to remind the 
relatives of its existence. 

Some souls never leave the earth and are never 
q^uiet; such souls are called yor. The souls of 
those who have died an untimely or a violent 
death, or who were buried without ceremonies, 
and those of shamans and great people become yor, 

5. Soul. — Like other Turks, the Yakut believe 
in the existence of several souls all more or less 
material, K%it seems to be one of the most im- 
portant of these. Thus they think that the hiior- 
knt^ ' earth soul/ is communicated to the infant at 
the moment of birth from the earth; saly7i-Jmt, 
* air soul/ it receives ^rom the air shortly after- 
wards ; while the third element, ya-hut, ^ mother 
soul/ comes to the child from the mother. Ktit 
is a }3hysical conception of the soul, while sur, 
although in some degree a material conception, 
has a more psychical character. After death kut 
IS devoured by the ahassylar^ though there is a 
belief also that the Imt remains for some days near 
the body of the deceased, and then departs to the 
other world. Sw is a kind of ^soui shadow^ 
common to men and animals ; it is even possessed 
by fishes. 

6. Gods and spirits. — Although most of the 
Yakut are now officially reckoned as Christians, 
belief in the good old gods and shamanistic cere- 
monies is still alive. The gods are divided into 
nine agm (clans) or his^ and the malicious gods 
into eight. The natives are quite ready to give 
information about the clan arrangement of the 
kind gods, but it is very difficult to get similar 
information about the gods of the under world 
west and north, since few of the ordinary people 
know anything about them and the shamans are 
afraid of betraying the secrets of these formidable 
beings. 

According to Sieroszewski, the chief of the sky- 
gods is Art-Toyon-Aga, the powerful ruler of light 
and life, speaking in the storm and thunder, some- 
what indifferent to human affairs, and appealed to 
only in exceptional circumstances. In his honour 
are celebrated the great clan ceremonies, ysahh^ in 
which the sacrifice of J&uinys is made ‘ to him. 
The humys festival is a ceremony performed very 
regularly. Its object is to secure fertility for tlie 
family and for thd herd. Lads and girls are placed 
opposite one another and sprinkle the Mimys on 
one another as a sacrifice to the god. In the 
north, where horses cannot live, reindeer milk is 
Used, though it is still called hmvys* 

The chief of the dark spirits is called Ulutuyer- 
0 in-Toyon, ‘'omnipotent lord/ He is always 
described as living in the western sky, and, in 
contrast to the indolent Art-Toyon-Aga, he is the 


personification of action and of the passions. Ulu- 
Toyon is not always harmful to men, for he gives 
to them one of their souls, sur, and defends them 
from the attacks of abassyla?'. The ahassylar are 
divided into ‘upper,’ living in the western sky, 
‘middle/ living on the eaith, and ‘lower,’ in- 
fh® subterranean world; but, wherever 
they live, they are all harmful to man. 

Ichchi, literally ‘owner/ signifies the ‘owner- 
spirit ’ of various objects. Every river, lake, .stone 
— and even parts of these sometimes — has its own 
ichchi controlling it. Movable objects and those 
which can produce sounds also have theii ichchi. 

The Yakut divide the universe into seventeen 
stories. They have also a horizontal division obm- 
prising two parts — east and south, the habitation 
of good spirits, and west and north, that of evil 
spirits. The great evil spirit, Allara-Ogonur, 
‘undeiground-old-man,’ lives m the far north. ^ 

7. Shamanism. — The study of Yakut shamanism, 
which is one of the most developed forms of north- 
ern shamanism, can be limited to the study of the 
shaman {oiun), his ceremonial coat {tanara ; same 
word for ‘sky’) and ceremonial drum {tmiur). 

The jireparation of his official garment is accom- 
panied by ceremonies no less important than the 
shamanizing itself. Even those who, like the 
smith, prepare the metal symbolical adornments 
attached to the shaman’s leather coat occupy a half- 
magical position, being credited with ‘peculiar 
fingers.’ The smith is often approached for assist- 
ance if there is no shaman to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The smith in the ninth genera- 
tion acquires certain supernatural powers and can 
without harm to himself prepare the iron symbols 
of the shaman’s costume and especially the 
amyagat (a metal plate representing a human 
figure sewn on the ceremonial coat over the heart 
and symbolizing the special shaman’s ancestor, 
i.e, the spiiit of some dead shaman). 

There are ‘ black ’ shamans and ‘ white ’ shamans ; 
the duties of the latter are not clearly defined, for 
in cases of great urgency, as in sickness, it is the 
black shaman who is called in to fight the spiiits 
of disease. At the spring festivals, however, iier- 
formed in daylight and called aiy-ysycikh^ it seems 
that white shamans always officiate, while the 
autumn festivals, ahemy-ysyahhi performed in 
the darkness, aie conducted by black shamans. 
Troshchan&ki,^ wiio made an exhaustive study of 
Yakut shamanism, believes that the duiiosof the 
black shaman were originally in the hands of 
women, and that the Yakut black shaman even 
now assumes some women’s characteristics : {a) two 
iron circles on his apron represent women’s broasth ; 

(&) he braids his long hair like a woman ; (a) the 
place on the right side of the tent, covered with 
horseskins, is forbidden to shamans and women ; 

[d) when he does not use the ceremonial dress, he 
wears that of a young girl ; (e) he is allowed to 
visit a woman after childbirth before the three 
days are over and men are allowed to approach 
her. As the office of hereditary smiths became 
powerful, the duties of the black shamans passed ^ 
to them. Seeing that the family among the 
Yakuts, as among the other Turks, is patriarchal, 
this theory seems very improbable. The women’s 
characteristics adopted by the shaman point to 
something else, viz. that, being a person with 
supernatural powers, the black shaman is supposed 
to have both female and male qualities ; whether 
sexual abuses follow this conception it is difficult 
to ascertain. 2 Gei^erally speaking, women, being 
more nervous and sufiering more often from the 
Arctic forms of hysteria (memrik and umurahh) 

1 Th& SvoluUon of the ^Blaeh* Kag^, 1912. 

2^60 M. A. OKaplickft* ‘Shamanism and Ahorigindl 

Biboriaf London, 1914. 
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than men, are more successful as shamans.^ The 
shamans, especially the black shamans, form a pro- 
fessionai class, and a peiiod of prejiaration under 
the guidance of an old shaman is necessary. The 
initiation into the shamanistic office is finally 
accomplished by the clothing of the novice in the 
ceremonial coat and presenting him with the drum 
and stick. 


The shamanistic ceremony, as elsewhere, ^ is 
divided into the following parts : (a) pieparations 
for tlie shaman^s journey, {b) songs, which among 
the Yakut are unusually rhythmical and are 
answered by the chorus, beating the drums and 
dancing, (c) the going out of the fire, when the 
sh'aman is supposed to have gone away, {d) a period 
of silence, after which he comes bade and relates 
Ms experiences. 

8. Ceremonies. — There are among the Yakut 
two kinds of sacrificial ceremonies, bloody (to the 
ahassy) and bloodless (to the my and tchchb). 
Although bloodjr sacrifices are not made to Urun- 
Aiy-Toyon, yet it is customary to dedicate certain 
animals to him; f.e., such animals are not to be 
used for work, and mares so dedicated are not to 
be milked. Formerly it was the custom to dedicate 
in this manner all mares which had foals ; they 
were let loose to wander on the tundra. The 
offerings to ahrmtjlar have the character of a com- 
promise or bargain. The evil spirit wishes to have 
the hut (one of the souls) of a man, and the shaman 
gives instead the hut of an animal. 

There are two tribal festivals : a spring festival, 
my-ysyahh^ and an autumn festival, abassy^ysyahh. 
As the name shows, the first is celebiated for the 
good spirits in general, and for Urun-Aiy-Toyon 
in particular. After the sacrifice, which is followed 
by certain sports and games, a dramatic representa- 
tion of the struggle between spring and winter is 
given. One man, called Wiq my-uolat is dressed 
in white and mounted on a white horse to represent 
spring, while another, ahassy-uola^^ represents 
winter, being dressed in black or reddish garments 
and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour. 
The ahassy-ysyahh is held in autumn, and in the 
open air like the first festival, but at night. It is 
dedicated to the black spirits, and especially to 
Ulu-Toyon. While the fiist festival is conducted 
by the clan-father, the second is under the direction 
of nine shamans and nine shamanesses.^ 

9. Legends. — The Yakut possess the richest 
mythology, in both form and conception, of all the 
na,tives of Siberia. The richness of imagination 
show’ll in their oral compositions is only comparable 
to that of the Iranians, and one can indeed find 
some traces of Iranian mythology, probably brought 
from Central Asia. They are not lacking in the 
humour for wdiicb the Tungus legend.s are Justly 
famed. The legend of creation bears witness. 

The evil spirit wished to show the good spirit that ho had 
the greatest power, so he dived into the water and came up 
with a mouthful of cla^'. From this the good spirit created the 
earth, hut, not having sufficient clay, he made it flat. He then 
noticed that the evil spirit had not given him all the clay ; 
therefore he struck him on the neck so that he had to spit it 
all out. It fell on the earth and so mountains were formed. 

The origin of grass is explained by a more romantic 
legend. 

The god Yassagal-Toyon directs the movements of all 
migratory birds, Ilis seven daughters, in the fonn of seven 
white eranes, also often come down to the earth. Once 
Yassagai-Toyon commanded his most beautiful daughter to 
help and serve the Yakut. (The crane is always considered a 
sacred bird by these i^eople.) The girl begged to be excused, 
and m a punishment the father cut off her wings and she 
became a blade of grass to feed the animals of the Yakut.^ 

These {etiological myths fora? bub a small part of 


I Oj 0 :apli 0 ka, Ahorigiml SiheHUiPp. SO7-320. 
s Bee artt. Shamanism, Os^vaks, Samoyeo, Tonous. 

5^ CKaplicka, Mark Inal Bibenaj p, 297 f. ^ ^ 

^ I. W. Shklov^y, Xn Far Norm*mst Siberiat London, 1916, 
pp. 43, 227, 


their literature, for it is the heioic sLoiies that aie 
the longest and the most elaborate. 

The Yakut do not possess a wiitten charactei, 
hut the few who have been educated in Russian 
schools write in Russian. 

Literature — In addition to the works quoted in the foot- 
notes, see N. N. Agapitoffand N. M. Khangalofif, ‘Mateiials 
for the Study of Shamanism in Siberia ’ (Ru&s ), E Sih. Sect, 
Imp. Bu&s. Geog Soc, [Irkutsk, 1883], p. 109 il , M. A. 
C^aplicka, Mg Siboian Yem^ London, 1916, The Turks of 
Central Asm, Oxford, 1918 ; Jochelson, ‘ Kumiss Festivals 
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Imp, Euss Geog Soc. vii pt. 1 iBt. Peteisburg, 1SC4] pp. 
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cerning the Yakut (Russ ), Minusinsk, 1899 , R. Maak, The 
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YASHTS.-See Avesta. 

YASHA,— See Avesta. 


YAWNING.— I. The primitive conception of 
the soul. — The conception of the soul among the 
lower races has been described as follows ; 

* It IS a thin unsubstantial human image, in its nature a sort 
of vapour, film, or shadow ; the cause of life and thought in the 
individual it animates ; independently possessing the personal 
consciousness and volition of its corpoioal owner, past or 
present , capable of leaving the body far behind, to flash swiftly 
from place to place ; mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also 
manifesting physical power, and especially appealing to men 
waking or asleep as a phantasm separate from the body of 
which it bears the likeness ; continuing to exist and appear to 
men after the death of that body^ able to enter into, possess, 
and act in the bodies of other men, of animals, and even of 
things.*! 

J. &. Frazer likewise maintains that the savage 
explains the phenomena of life by supposing the 
living body to be animate<l by some power within. 

‘If an animal lives and moves, it can only be, he thinks, 
because there is a little animal inside which moves it * if a man 
lives and moves, it can only be because he has a little man or 
animal inside who moves him. The animal inside the animal, 
the man inside the man, is the soul. And as the activity of an 
animal or man is explained by the presence of the soul, so the 
repose of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; sleep or 
trance being the temporary, death being the permanent absence 
of the soul. Hence if death be the permanent absence of the 
soul, the way to guard against it is either to prevent the soul 
from leaving the body, or, it it does depart, to ensure that it 

shall return.’ 2 

2. The escape of the soul through the mouth.— 
The soul is commonly supposed to escape by aper- 
tures of the body, especially the mouth and nose. 

‘ The Marquesans used to hold the mouth and nose of a dying 
man, in order to prevent his soul from escaping ; the same 
custom is reported of the New Caledonians. . , , The Itonamas 
in South America seal up the eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying 
person in. case his ghost should get out and carry off others’ ; 
and the people of Nias, who identify the spirit of the deceased 
with the breath, tie up the jaws of the corpse to confine the 
vagrant souL3 The Hindus always snap their thumb and finger 
and repeat the name of some god, as Rama, when a man yawis 
m their presence, believing that by so doing they prevent toe 
soul from escaping through the open mouth. To neglect this 
is a Bin as great as the murder of a Brtoman.4 

Great care is taken at the time of a birth lest 
the soul of the child should escape and be 
swallowed by a gaping mouth. 

To prevent this calamity, the Alfoors of Celebes, when a 
woman is about to be delivered, ‘tie up the mouths of all 
animals inside and outside the house ^ ; and ‘all persons present 
in the house, even toe mother herself, are obliged to keep their 
mouths shut too whole time the birth is taking place.’ Noses 
are not similarly secured because the breath is exhaled through 
toe nostrils, and therefore ‘the soul would be expelled before it 
could have tim e to settle down.*^ 

1 P<S i. 429.”' 

55 pt. ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1911, 
26 f, 

3 GRZ, pt. ii.. Taboo, p. $1. . ^ - xt 

4W. Ward, View of the Mt., ZKst., and 
'indoo8% London, 1822, i. 142. 

5 GM^ pt. ii., Taboo, p. 33. 
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Even in sleep il is possible for tlie soul to escape 
througli the sleeper’s mouth if it is not kept ti^^htly 
closed, its d8])artiiro beiiijjf sometimes indicated by 
snoring ^ 

Mary II K]nt;sle> tells of a Kiiiman who ‘for several nights 
had emelb in Ins di cams the savonvy smell of smoked crawfish 
seasoned with red peppers. He hecamo anxious, and the head- 
man decided some witch had set a trap baited with this dainty 
foi his dieani-soul, with intent to do him grievous bodily harm.’ 
For the next few nights, to prevent his soul from straying 
abroad, he lay m the heat of a, tiopical night under a blanket, 
his nose and mouth tied up with a handkerchief. 2 
The legend of King Guntliram shows that this belief long 
survived in Euiope As ^he king lay asleep in the wood with 
his head m his henchman’s lap, his seivant saw as it were a 
snake issue from his mouth and run to the brook His progress 
being hindered, the servant laid his swoid across the water and 
the cieature lan along it and up into a mountain ; after a while 
it came back, and letuined into the mouth of the reposing king, 
who, upon waking, told him how he had dreamt that he went 
over an iron bridge, and into a mountain full of gold. 3 

3. Possession throug-h the open mouth.—As the 
human soul is consideied to enter and leave the 
body by the mouth, so it is with other spiritual 
beint^s, particularly such as possess people with 
evil intentions. 

According to the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 
when the indwelling spirit has left the body, ‘ it behoves a wan 
to be careful about opening bis mouth, lest a homeless spirit 
should take advantage of the opportunity and enter his body 
This, it appears, is consfdered most likely to take place while the 
man is eating. *•* The Zulus, like the Persians, regard repeated 
yawning and sneezing as a sign of appioaching spiritual pos- 
session, ^ and in N. Africa men constantly keep the lower pait 
of their face veiled, even while eating and sleeping, in order to 
protect themselves against evil spirits.^ The same reason may 
explain the custom observed among Aiab women of muffling 
their faces 7 In Samoa a man whose famil;;^ god w as the turtle 
was obliged bo wear a bandage tied over his mouth if he were 
taking any part in the cutting up or cooking of the animal, lest an 
embryo turtle should enter his mouth and grow up within him.^ 
In S.E. Australia a newly -initiated youth must always cover hia 
mouth W'lth a rug m the prtKjeuce of a woman, 9 just as m W 
Timor ‘ a man holds his right hand before his mouth in speaking 
lest a demon should enter his body,’ and lest the person to 
whom he is speaking should harm his soul by magic.iO To pre- 
vent the soul of a fox killed m the chase from escaping and 
revenging itself on the huntors or warning its fellows of their 
approach, the Ainas, m former days, took care to tie up the 
iiiouth of the animal tightly n 

From this brief survey of the part played by the 
open moiitii in primitive cult it will readily be 
understood how the act of yawning has come to be 
associated with the exit of the soul and the 
entrance of evil spirits. This ancient belief still 
survives in the polite custom of putting the hand 
before the gaping mouth, thereby (it was oxiginally 
supposed) impeding the flight of the soul, and 
barring the way to a spiritual foe. Even to this 
day, when a man yawns, the Muslim puts the 
back of his left hand to his mouth saying, ‘ I seek 
refuge with Allah from Satan the accursed,^ just 
as ill tlie Tyrol the sign of the cross is made to 
prevent the entrance of an evil spirit when a person 
gapes. The Jewish, proverb, * Open not thy mouth 
to Satan 1 ’ shows that the Hebrews associated the 
devil with a gaping mouth— a conclusion supported 
by the story narrated by Josephus/^ describing 
how Eleazer, a Jew, cured demoniacs in Yespasian’s 
time by clra^¥ing out demons through their nostrils 
by means of a ring containing a root of mystic 
virtue mentioned by Solomon. It was probably 
supposed that the evil spirits entered through the 

I K. n, Man, Ou Aboriginal InhaUtanU of th& Andmnan 

Islands t London, 1883, p. 94 ; pt. li., Taboo, p. 37. , 

TmsBls in ITesi Afrioa, London, 1897, p. 31S. 

Grtoim, Bmtsche M^thalogie, Gottingen, 1S54, p, 1086. 

^ A. B ElHs, The JSwe'Speahng Peoples of the Blaw Coast, 
London, 1890, p. 107* 

5H, Callaway,. Religwus By&iem of the Aimtuki, JTatal, 
1868-70, p. 268. 

0 ©jS8, pb, 11 ., Taboo, p. 122. 

7 XartuUian, de Yirginibm velandis, t% 
s G. Turner, Banioa, London, 1884, p* 67 i 
« A. W. Hovwtt, PAX xm, [18841 466. 

GB'% pt. li., Tabm,, p. 122. 

H. Batchelor, Th Aim and iUir Folh-lm'e, London, 1901, 
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mouth and were exhaled llnough the 1 nose, much 
in the same way as the Alfoer.s regard the w’ander- 
mg soul of a child as expelled witli the exhaled 
bieabh, after having enteied the body of a by- 
stander thiough the mouth. 

It will thus be seen that the folk-lore of yawning 
hag ai’Lsen from the primitive doctrine of the 
separable soul and the notion of possession by 
spiiitiial beings. It is not surprising that the 
uncultured races should thus think of the i elation 
of the human body to the spiritual world, since 
they are ignorant of the very rudiments of science 
and can only explain the pbenomena of life, con- 
sciousness, clisease, and death by what the sense.s 
seem to tell. In sleep, trance, and death the sljal 
appears to leave the body. To the rude philosopher 
this IS the only possible mterprebatioii of the facts 
which his senses can give. The most natural 
means by which tliese exits and entrances are made 
IS through the mouth, and therefore the opening 
and closing of this organ — especially in an in- 
voluntary act like that of yawning — is beset 'with 
no small danger. If the soul 'v\^ere to escape, it 
might never return, and, in consequence, death to 
the body would ensue. Likewise, when the mouth 
is open, a homeless spirit is liable to take up lus 
abode in the body. To pi event this calamity, the 
entrance has to be carefully guaided. 

Literature.— T he lifeeratme has been given in the footnotes. 

E. 0. James, 

YEAR.— See Calendar. 

YEMENITES.— See Arabians. 

YENISEIANS.-See Ostyaks. 

YEZIDIS. — The name of Yezidis has been 
given to a religious sect numbering about 50,000 
persons, scattered from Mossul to the Caucasic 
region (districts of Mossul, Van, Biarbekr, Biths). 
They call themselves Dasni and speak a Kurdish 
dialect. 

At the head of the community is a hliallfak, 
who is a de.scendant of Shaikh Adi Under him 
are shaikhs, kavvals, and fakirs. Priesthood is 
hereditary. Morality is above the average in that 
part of the world. They are brave and shrewd. 
Their temperament is cheerful but calm. They 
have cleanly habits. Their women are not veiled 
and may receive strangers. They feel great 
repulsion for the colour blue. Being completely 
illiterate, they handed down their traditions orally. 
Their greatest festival is on 10th Aug,, when a 
procession of flagellants takes place in the village 
of Ba'adri. There is the grave of their great saint, 
Bhaikh Adi ben Musaflr, who died in a.d. 1155. 
Ail around fires of naphtha and bitumen are kept 
burning. 

The Yezidis have been often persecuted by the 
Turks. During the 10 th cent, eflbrts were made 
repeatedly to force them into the 1'’urkiRh army. 
They have stubbornly resisted that pressure. 

The origin of the word Yezidl has been much 
discussed. Most probably it is related to Av. 
Yazata, ‘deity/ Pers, YazMn, ‘God.’ It was 
given to them m contrast either to the Zoroastrians 
or to the Muhammadans. Although their priest- 
hood is of the Muhammadan type and they 
recognize Muhammad and Abraham as prophets, 
they are far from being a Muhammadan sect. 
Nor ^ are they Nestorians, although they have 
baptism and regard Chxist as, an angel in human 
form. In fact, l^iey perpetuate with various 
admixtures a doctrine of the Magian type, com- 
Mning Iranian and Assyrian elements. Their 
cult of fire is Iranian. They profess that the devil 
is a creative agent of the sixpreme Go4, inasniuch as 
he produced evil. Hence he deserves our adoration. 
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These ideas resemble closely Mazda^an cosmogony.^ 
Zoioasiviauism legaided the woiship of the evil 
spiiit (Aliriman) as an abomination, but this did 
not aj)i>iy to ail Iranian sects. The Mithraists 
used to oiler sacnfices ‘deo Arimanio,’ and 
Plutarch^ leports that the Magians invoked Hades 
and Darkness in a sombre place, with libatiQ^is 
of the /ireowitt-plant juice and of tlie blood of a 
wolf. No doubt, the devil-worship of the Yezidis 
is a survival of the Magian sects who in those 
districts could resist orthodox Mazdieism. 

The doctrine is sujiposed to be contained in a 
sacred book called Yalvah It is said to be hidden 
on a mountain -top where nobody can go and see 
it, * In fact, the real book, in the form in which 
it exists at present, is wiitten in an obsolete 
dialect of Kuidish that apparently was in use in 
the time of Siiaikh Adi. Particulars about the 
YezidI books, their authenticity, and their con- 
tents are given by Bittner,^ Mingana/ and 
Horten ® 

Altliough the publication of these books has been 
on the whole disappointing, it has made more cer- 
tain that Yezidism is an ohshoot of Mazdoeism. 
It is, in fact, simidy an efibrt to bring unity in 
dualism. It secures that result through presenting 
darkness as a mere absence of light, and evil as im- 
perfection the positive element of which is good in 
the eyes of God, whose plan it serves although, to 
our insufficient knowledge, it seems to be had. The 
book literally says : ‘‘I [the Spirit of Good] am 
active in all events which the outsiders regard as 
had because they do not answer to their wishes while 
they answer to mine.” Sin therefore can only be a 
delicit which is to he made good througli the 
wandering of the soul. The Good Spirit or First 
Principle is conceived in a pantheistic way as the 
light radiating from God and a kind of X 670 ?. It is 
compared to a white peail in the sea of Chaos out 
of which everything has arisen. In thi s conception 
we recognize the White Horn of Pahlavi books, a 
sacred plant growing in the sea Vourukasha and 
in which the creative power of God is contained. 
This white pearl is also a bird, a peacock, the 
most revered symbol of the Yezidis (Malak-Taus). 
It is also an old Iranian symbol. On the Gaokerna 
(another name of the White Horn) growing in the 
cosmic sea roosts the marvellous bird Simurgh 
(Av. sama)y who, under the name of Varegha, is said 
to have seized the godly glory (Old Pers. farnah) 
that rested on Yima, the primeval king (also on 
Zoroaster). The X 6705 -bird of the Yezidis was also 
supposed to ineorporate himself in prophets. They 
believe him to have manifested himself both in 
Christ and in Shaikh Adi, The Aryans often com- 
pared the sun to a bird. Preference is given to the 
peacock on account of its ^vay of spreading out its 
tali like a wheel (the wheel is a still better known 
symbol of the sun). The same symbol has been 
found on a Coptic coffin, and in the sacred books 
of the Mandaites. To what extent the Yezidi 
doctrine is permeated by that old symbolism 
can be shown by a quotation from their books : 
** Before heaven and earth arose, God rested on the 
seas. He had made for Himself a boat and was 
sailing on tiie waves, glorifying Himself alone. 
Then emanated out of Him a white pearl, and He 
reigned upon it forty thousand years till He threw 
it of out of anger.” This mysterious language is 
veiy much in the manner of the Iranian Bunda- 
hishn. It is clear only to those who know that the 
Iranians compared the sun not only to a bird but 
also to a ship. ^ 


1 Ot ark ZloEOAsmxAlirisM. ^ ei Osir, 4, 

15 * bic lieiligen Bucher der Jexadeu oder Teufelsanheter,’ 

e X>Bf mm Otlmt, iii. 105-107. 


Literatuee.— J. Meiiant, Les Y^zuVi’i^ Pans, 1892 , J B 
Chabot, Notice mr les Y^zuiis, do 1S9G ; H Lammeus, Le 
Alas'^iJ du Gebel Smm, Beirut:, 1906 , R. Frank, Schcich 
der tposse Ueilige der Jezid'is, Beilm, 1911; A Mingana, 
‘Devil-vvoi'fahippeia, their Beliefs and their Sacred Books/ 
JRASt 1016, pp 505-526; M. Bittner, ‘Die heihgen Bucher 
der Jeziden (I^erTeufelsanheter,’ DWAW^ 1913 ; W. B. Heard, 
‘Notes on the Yezidis,’ xli. [1911j 200-219; M. Horten, 

‘ Die Geheimlehre der Yezidi, der sogenarinfcen Teufelsanbeter/ 
Ber Neue Orient^ iii. [lOlSj 105-107. A. J. CARNOY, 

YGGDRASIL.— See Nature (Teutonic). 

YOGA. — The word yoga has two meanings in 
India : ( 1 ) contemplation raiseUto a formal art, and 
( 2 ) the system to be treated below, which is entirely 
taken up with it, gives it a philosophical basis, 
and ranks as one of the six systems of Biahmanie 
philosophy. Contemplation exercises for the at- 
tainment * of higher states of consciousness and 
faculties are very old m India. It has been shown, 
especially by Hermann Beckh {Buddhismus^^ 2 
vols., Beilin and Leipzig, 1916), that they were of 
gieat inHuence at the foundation of Buddhism. 
The Yoga system had its rise at a later period, 
which cannot be determined vdfch ceitainty. Nor 
is there absolute certainty yet about the age of 
the Yogasutras, i,e. the text-book in which the 
system was first set forth by Patafijali. The 
Hindus unanimously regard Patanjali as the 
founder of the system and as identical ivitli 
Patanjali, the grammarian, the author of the 
I Mahdbhdsyay who lived in the 2nd cent. B.C. But 
Hermann Jacobi {JAOS, xxxi. [1911] ^ 24 ffi) 

■ has made it probable on philosophic-historical 
grounds that the Yogasutras were composed after 
A.D. 460 by another man of the same name. On 
the other hand, Bruno Liejyich {Zur ^ Minfiihrung 
in die indisehe einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, 1 . 
^Das Katantra,’ Heidelbei*g, 1919, p. 7ff.) has 
asserted noteworthy philologicabcritical grounds 
for the identity of the two Fatahjalis. ^ The ques- 
tion therefore still awaits the final solution. But in 
any case the Yoga system is in the main essentially 
older than the Yogasutras of Patanjali.^ We find 
almost completely developed in the Maiirl Upan- 
isad the technique prescribed in the YogasHtras. 

* In Indian literature the Yoga system is rightly 
regarded as a branch of the Sankhya For all 

the doctrines of the Sahkhya on cosmology, physi- 
ology, and psychology have been simply adopted by 
the Yoga. So, too, the doctrine of emancipation is 
the same—not merely the conception of emancipa- 
tion itself as a complete separation of the soiH from 
matter, but also the theory that this emancipation 
is effected solely by means of the clear distinction 
drawn between matter and spirit. The character- 
istics of the Yoga philosophy, apart from points 
of less importance, are — ( 1 ) the rejection of the 
atheistic views of the Sankhya, and ( 2 ) the treat- 
ment of the doctrine of absorption as the most 
effectual means for the attainment of the know- 
ledge that secures emancijiation. The technical 
detail of the theory of absorption forms the proper 
contents of the Yoga system, and has given to it its 
own namej for yoga signifies originally ^yoking/ 
then * diversion of the senses from the external 
world, and concentration of thought within.^ 

The object of the Yoga system in inserting the 
conception ol a person^ God into the Sankhya is 
merely to satisfy the theists, and to facilitate the 
propagation of the theory of the universe ex- 
pounded in the Sahkhya. The idea of God, far 
from being organically interwoven in the Yoga 
system, is only loosely inserted. In the Yogasutras 
the passages that treat of God stand disconnected, 
and are, indeed, in direct contradiction to the con- 
tents and aim of the system. God neither creates 
the universe, nor does He rule it. He does not? 
reward or punish the actions of men, and the 
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latter do not regard union with Him (at least 
according to the oldei doctrine of the Yoga) as the 
suj^reine ohjecL of their endeavour. God is only a 
* particular soul/ not essentially different from the 
other individual souls which are coeternal with 
Him ; the distinction^ consists solely m the manner 
of His connexion with matter. God cannot in 
this philosophy he conceived as existing unre- 
lated to matter like an emancipated soul, for 
then He would be without consciousness. It is 
assumed, therefore, in the Yoga doctrine that 
the divine soul stasids in an eternal and indis- 
soluble connexion with the noblest and most refined 
constituent of matter, satt'^a^ which is completely 
puiided from the lower material elements ; and 
that this soul is in consequence from and to all 
eternity endowed with supreme power, wisdom, 
and goodness. Being free from entanglement in 
worldly existence, which is full of misery, or m the 
cycle of births, God lives in eternal bliss, without 
merit or guilt, unallected by all the impulses and 
fatal dispositions with which all other living beings 
are burdened. 

It is evident that this is no God in our sense of 
the term, and that we have to do with perplexing 
speculations tlie aim of which is to conceal the 
originally atheistic character of the system, and 
to bring the assumption of God into bare accord 
with its fundamental teaching. Assuredly these 
speculations prove, v^ere there aiy need at all for 
proof, that in the real 8ankhya-Yoga theie is no 
room for a personal God. The two systems are 
frequently tms joined together in India, in order 
to emphasize their unity. The idea of God, how- 
ever, once having been received into the Yoga 
system, it became necessary to establish a con- 
nexion between God and the world of mankind, for 
God could not continue to exist for His own sake ; 
alone. A relation between God and man was 
found in the fact that, while God does not bestow 
earthly or heavenly felicity (for this is to be 
obtained only by individual merit and springs 
necessarily from it), He in His mercy aids the man 
who is entirely devoted to Him to remove the hind- 
rances which stand in the way of the attainment 
of deliverance. Bat even this slight i elation de- 
pendent on human devotion to God and on divine 
favour is with difficulty intelligible as combined 
with the doctrine of the Yoga. 

Heyertheless, in the later Yoga literature, especi- 
ally in the numerous more recent Upanisads 
which are founded upon and develop the Yoga 
doctrine, the coneeplion of God takes a much 
more dehnite place. God gradually becomes more 
personal, and the relation between God and man 
closer. Here also, therefore, the universal need 
of the human heart has proved stronger than the 
logical reasonings of philosophy. 

The true subject of the Yoga is the doctrine, 
discussed at great length in the text-books, of 
yoga^ or concentration of thought. These texts 
describe how the senses may be withdrawn from 
the objects of sense and reduced to inactivity, so 
that their natural tendency is reversed, and they 
assume altogether the character of the inner 
central organ, whose emanations they are j how, 
in the next place, the activity of the organ of 
thought, in which all the functions that are de- 
pendent upon the influence of the external world 
are suppressed, is wholly centred upon the atman 
(the self, the soul) j and how, finally, in the last 
stage of absorption, thought and its object com- 
pletely coineide. By regular observance of the 
Yoga praxis the hindrances arising from our 
natural disposition, which make the attainment 
of saving ioiowledge so difficult, are most suc- 
cessfully overcome. When absorption has risen to 
such a height, or rather has penetrated so deep, 


that no wandeiing of thought towaids other ob- 
jects is any lunger possible, when that disposition 
of our organ of thought 'vvlnch is prone to go asbiay 
can no longer manifest itself, the knowledge of 
the essential dilfereiice of soul and matter is re- 
vealed in the form of an intuitive perception, and 
therewith the final goal of human endeavour is 
reached. 

The Yoga xu'axis consists in a seiies of stages 
which have to be traversed, in which external 
aids play a large pait, Yarious bodily attitudes, 
named usana, aie prescribed, the counting of tlie 
inhalations and exhalations, but especially the 
holding of the breath, and the concentration of the 
gaze on a definite point — on the tip of the nOse, 
the navel, etc. One result of these external Yoga 
practices is the loss of consciousness, the so-called 
Yoga-sleep (yoganidm), which is consul ered to be 
a stage pieceding emancipation, in those cases 
especially in which dining the Yoga-sleep the life 
becomes extinct. That this Yoga-sleep, which 
naturally among Indians is regarded as a su- 
premely marvellous plienoinenon, is none other 
than the hypnotic .sleep scarcely needs formal 
demonstration. In fact, the Yoga texts describe 
a whole seines of hypnotic devices which have 
been effective at all times, Undei the name of 
trdtaka, for instance, Yoga texts which are them- 
selves late, but rest upon an older tradition, enjoin 
the concentration of a steadfast gaze upon a small 
object until the eyes begin to shed tears. The 
result of such practices is declared to be that tlie 
body becomes as stiff as a piece of wood, i c. be- 
comes cataleptic. One method, which is e.speciaHy 
significant in view of the artificial production of 
apparent death by the Yogins (see art. Yogis, and 
ei. James Braid, Ohs&r onUom on Trance or J-himan 
ffyhernation, London and Edinburgh, 1850), is the 
so-called hlwrhari. This consists in artificially 
extending the tongue, bending it round and 
inserting the tip in the hollow of the throat, 
while at the same time the gaze is steadfastly 
directed on the spot between the eyebrows. 

I Even among ourselves in recent times it has been 
noticed that the persistent turning upwards of the 
eyeball at a certain angle induces the hypnotic 
sleep. 

When employing these methods the Yogi, ac- 
cording to the xlathayogapradApihd and other 
texts, before completely losing consciousness hears 
within his liody (m the heart and throat, between 
the eyebrows, and in other parts) various sounds, 
viz. those of a drum, the roaring sea, the thunder, 
a bell, a shell, a reed, a lyre, and a bee. There 
can be no doubt that as a result of self-suggestion 
such sounds were actually heard. 

The Yoga praxis when correctly and perse ver- 
ingly observed has, according to the Indian view, 
therapeutic effects, and otiier consequences of 
various lands. In particular, according to the 
belief universally held in India, the practi(*e of 
Yoga procures for a man the miraculous powers 
often mentioned in Indian literature. When the 
authors of the Yoga texts hold out the promise of 
these supernatural powers, it must not be forgotten 
that these authors were men who regarded very 
seriously their task of expediting the final attain*' 
ment of the supreme goal. They certainly did 
not intend consciously to deceive. They have 
simply given expression to the conviction of the 
Yogis, who believed themselves by means of 
suggestion in the hypnotic state to he in pos- 
session of such powers. These alleged miraculous 
powers are, in fact, partly the same as our mes- 
merists think that they possess. Only a few of 
the many powers that are enumerated can here 
ba named. Among them was the«abiHfcy to be- 
come infinitely small or invisible? to swell to an 
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iniiuense size, so as to reach even to the most 
distant ohjeots — a.g., to the moon with the tip of 
the finger — or to he transported anywhere by the 
simple act of will. There is mentioned also such 
an intensification of the perceptions that the most 
remote things, even though separated by interven- 
ing walls or the like, come under the cognizance 
of the senses, and the processes going on in tne 
minds of other men become known in the same way 
(thought-reading). Other faculties obtainable are 
the knowledge of the past and future, especially 
of tlie hour of one’s own death ,* or the ability to 
make the dead appear, and to hold converse with 
them. Many more are cited. That these raira- 
culmis powers may be gained by means of the 
Yoga praxis the most enlightened Brahmans of 
the present day are themselves immovably con- 
vinced. The reason why such powers of the Yogi 
are not openly exercised is attributed to the pre- 
liminary condition of their attainment, viz. to the 
absolute indifference of the Yogi to the things of 
this world. 

Tlie^ con<litions of ascetic contemplation prac- 
tised in the Yoga are the final result of a long 
development, which ^ takes us back to primitive 
times, to the ecstatic lites of savage peoples, of 
which we find traces also in the Veda. Following 
the analogy of primitive peoples of the present 
day, we may confidently ascribe to that early 
period tiie belief that it was possible by ascetic 
practices to win the power to hold intercourse 
with the spirit world, and m a marvellous way to 
change the ordinary comse of nature- In ancient 
India the name for asceticism was tapas. This 
word signified in the first instance ‘warmth/ 
‘heat,’ ‘fervour,’ in the literal sense; then, ‘the 
sweat generated by seif -mortification,^ and ‘the 
condition of internal heat thus caused/ i.e, ‘ec- 
stasy.’ As at the present day the conjurers 
among the Indians of America and among the 
Negro peoples are wont to proceed in a similar 
•way, so according to the ancient Indian ritual the 
ofierors of the Soma juice prepared themselves for 
their task by pi'olonged fastings, while, clad in 
dark skins of wild animals, and ‘speaking in a 
stammering voice/ they tarried by the magic fire. 
The fact that the word tapas in its metaphorical 
meaning is found first in the later hymns of the 
liigveda proves nothing against ^ the extreme 
aiitk|iiity of the above-mentioned ideas or their 
practical application ; for the circle in which the 
thought ot the iligveda moves has few' points of 
contact with ascetic practices. Tapas meets us 
more irofinently in the Yajur- and Atharvavedas, 
and very often in the literature of the Brahmaitas 
and Upanisads. Since tapas occupies here the 
position of a cosmogonic power, by means of which 
the C'leator of the universe produces living beings 
and inanimate olijeets, it is evident that already 
at that period no less influence was ascribed to 
asceticism than in classical Sanskrit literature, in 
wdiicsh the ascetics appear as all-powerful magicians. 
While, then, originally the ecstatic condition, in 
wdileh man believes himself capable of rising to 
higher s]>hereH, was sought mainly by fasting and 
other seif - mortification, in India, owring to the 
iiKsreasingly introspective character of the spiritual 
life, stress was laid more and more on meditation 
and abvsorption. The conception of yoga^ there- 
fore, "waB developed out of that of tapas. In this 
meaning the wmrd yoga is first mot with consider- 
ably later than tapas. But the existence of the 
pecaliar Yoga doctrine is eer^iifled already, as 
stated above, as early as pre-Buddhlst times. 

The attempt was made by A. B. Gough ^ to trace 
the origin of the Yoga praxis back to the influence' 
of the dark-sk%in8d races with whom the Incom- 
I Fhiiomphf of the UpanisMds^ London, 18^1, p. 18 L 
VOL* xn*— 53 


ing Aryans mingled. For proof he lelies upon 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture,^ where it is shown that 
the ecstatic conditions excited by meditation, fast- 
ings, narcotics, stimulants, or disease are held in 
high esteem among savage peoples. According to 
what has been stated above, there is no need to 
subject Gough’s opinion to a moie searching ex- 
ammation ; for what he regards as a borrowing in 
historical times is, in fact, an inheritance from the 
most hoary antiquity of the Indo-Gei manic race. 

Mention must be made finally of a subordinate 
doctrine, which had its origin among the giam- 
marians, but ■which then came to form a sub- 
ject of discussion in the text-books of the Yoga 
syKstem. This was a philosophical and philo- 
logical theory on the i elation of word and meaning. 
We read of a ‘ supersensible word ’ {sphota), which 
IS said to inhere in the word as formed by the 
letters, but to be distinct from it. That which 
thus conveys the meaning contained in the word as 
apprehended by the senses is explained to be an 
indivisible imperishable element which ‘breaks 
forth,’ i,G. manifests itself on the articulation of the 
sounds that form the word. It will be seen that 
a true thought is here piesented, though obscurely 
expressed. This obscurity, however, will not 
appear strange to any one who considers that here 
for the first time a difficult problem is touched 
which since then has occupied many minds ; for 
that ‘supersensible word’ is, of course, no other 
than the idea which is expressed by the combina- 
tion of the letters. 

LITEIIAT17BB.—R. Garbe, CflAP lii, 4B ; ef. also A. Barth, 
Rehgiom of India^^ London, 1S91, Sir Monier Monier- 
Williaras, Indian Wisdmn\ London, 1893 ; F. Max Miiller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, ch. vii , London, 1899 ; P. 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanish^s, ch, xvi , fcr. Edinburgh, 
1905 , J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Samis of India, 
London, 1903 ; Sarva-'dartana-sangraha^, tr Cowell and Gough, 
ch. XV., London, 1894 ; P. Tuxen, Yoga, Copenhagen, 1911 , 
F. H. Woods, The Toga-System of PatafljaU, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914; T. W. Boissevain, Topa-Sootra's door Patanjah, 
Haailem, 1918; Emil Abegg, ‘Die Lehre vom Spho^a,* m 
Festschrift Windisch, Leipjsig, 1914. B. GAPwBE. 

YOGIS. — Yogi is a term denoting in India a 
follower of the Yoga system [g.v.]. The word is 
used especially as a name of the Brahman ascetics, 
who devote themselves to tiie practice of yoga as 
laid down in the rules of the system, and. seek 
thus to gain in the first instance the possession of 
miraculous powers, and finally deliverance^ from 
the cycle of existence. The yogis in India are 
frequently, in consequence of the yoga exercises, 
plunged in hypnotic slumber, the so-called yoga- 
sleep ; and several have been able to remain for a 
lengthened period in a cataleptic condition without 
any indication of life, thereby acquiring a reputa- 
tion for sanctity. A few individuals, by virtue of 
peculiar disposition and constant training, have 
succeeded in so prolonging the cataleptic state 
that they have been able to allow themselves^ to 
be buried alive for several weeks without suffering 
any immediate injury to life and health.^ In 
Indian story yogis appear as wizards^ and all- 
powerful magicians. The feminine yogini denotes 
a kind of witch in the train of Siva and his wife 
Bnrga. The most important of the Yogi sects are 
the Kanphata Yogis. See the following article. 

Liteeatube. — J. C. Oman, Mystics, Asc&tUs, and Saints of 
India, London, 1903 ; R. Scbinidt, Fahire und Fakirivm im 
alien und modernen Mien, Berlin, 1908. H. GARBE. 

YOGIS (K:ANFHATA).—The Kfinphata Yogis 
are a sub-sect of Saiva ascetics, so called from fcheir 

iVol-ip. 277. ' ^ 

% Of. James Bmd, Observations on Trance or Bumm 
ByUrmtion, London and Edinbtirgb, 1850; %hn, as 
quoted in B. Garbe, ‘^Saiikhya und Yoga/ in GXAP in. 4; 
B. Garbe, ‘ tlber den willkurHchea Sabelnbod indlscber 
in Ms Beitrage mr indisehm KuUurgeschickte, Berlin, 1908, 
p. 199 
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peculiar custom of slitting then ears {hatii ‘ eai,’ 
and ju/tciia, ‘slit’) and inserting huge earrings in 
the holes. They are also known under the names 
of Darsanis from their earrings (see below), and 
Goiakhpanthis or Gorakhnatlus from their founder 
Gorakhuatli (g'.'y,). 

Their origin is involved in great obscurity. 
They trace tlieir tenets to a much eailier period 
than Goi akhnath’s, and consider the latter as 
mexely the leorganizcr ^of the doctiine and the 
founder of the sub-sect. Goraklinfith himself is said 
to have been a iiuj>il of Machchhendarnath (Skr. 
Matsyendranath)— the Nepalese local deity. ^7- who 
in his turn is lepresented as the pupil of Adinath, 
and in some accounts the list is still more prolonged. 
A tradition current in N.E. Bengal (Bangpur 
District) identifies the Kanphatas with Sankpa- 
cliarya’s disciples, who, having taken to drinking, 
were consequently disowned hy tlieir teaclier.^ In 
the Tibetan tradition Gorakhnath is recorded as a 
Buddhist tiiaumaturgns, and his Yqgis are accused 
of having passed from Buddhism to Bainsm simply 
to please their heretic rulers and to gain political 
favours.® What seems to be most likely, amidst 
the general confusion of the various accounts, is 
that the Kanphata sect came fium the noith of 
India, •where it was proliablv already in existence 
during the prevalence of Buddhism, but it grew to 
Xjowei only when the latter religion began to lose 
giound and Brahmanism to make its reconqiiest. 
It is possible that, while Buddhism prevailed, the 
Yogis could not help being in some way attracted 
into its sphere, and that Gorakhnath was the man 
who rallied them out from the ranks of the Bud- 
dliists and brought their priiicii>les into harmony 
with the xihilosophy q| the U}mms(ids ; and lie was 
not much posterior to Sankara j at least he certainly 
acted under tlie influence of the Brahmanio re- 
naissance. 

The }»articular tenets of the Kanphatas are also 
clad in darkness, not only for 11s, but even for 
their present adcxits, who seem to liave long 
forgotten them. Little light can be derived from 
the Eathayogaprctdl piled, a Yoga treatise,^ wliicli 
is said to he one of the books of the sect/’ or from 
the Gorakhndth-ld Gosthii a kind of controversial 
dialogue between Gorakhnath and Kahir concern- 
ing their respective doctrines.*^* All that can be 
gathered from the ajiove sources is that the 
Kanphatas recognize Siva as Supieme God, and 
hold that emancipation from worldly existence lies 
in the union of the individual soul’ with him, and 
recommend Yog«a as the means of achieving this 
end. A short poetical composition, healing tlie 
title Gorakhtdtkdce> Vacan,, is included among the 
works of BanSrsi Das,*^ a Bigambara Jain poet, 
who flourished in the iiist half of the 17 th cent., 
and who for soi;iQe time in Ins youth had also been 
a follower of Saiiisrn {jirobably of the Lingayat 
sect); but that too is of little help. The most 
important source of information, which has re- 
mained unedited to the present day, is, therefore, 
the Gorakhhodh, a work written in’an old form of 
Hindi and reported to date from the l^th century.® 
The work is in rhymed jirose, sixty stanzas in all, 

1 S. UvU u Paris, 1005, i. mn. 

2 F, liaolmnan, in B, Monfcg’omsry Martin’s BakUm TncHa, , 

S vciis,, Loudon, 1838, iii, 685 f. ; 0-. A. Grierson, ‘The Song' of 
Minik Ohandui/ JABBe xkii pt. i. p. 189, ! 

5^X(6vi, i. 855 f, { Taranatha, Geseh* dr$Buctdh%mi%iS in Indian, 
tr. A. Schiefuer, St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 256. 

See art. Too a. 

3H. H. Wilson, Worhs, ed. B. Eost, 2 vols., London. 
i861--62, L m. 

WL Price, Hindu mid Ilindusimii BslectiontH, L IdO } Wiison, 

i, 21 S fr 

7 gee Bmdnt Vitas, ed, Natku Earn Prcinl, Bombay, 19Q5. 

p. 209f. * 

8 The present Writer was made acqnainted with it throiij^li 
'‘the kindness of Sir Qeoi^e Grierson, who lent him his 'own copy 

of the original MS, which is in the Barbar Library of Jodhpur, 


and in m the form o£ a convtubation between 
Goiaklnifith and his Maeliebliemlavrulth, tlie 
stanzas being a question and an answer alteiiialely. 
Unfortunately the cxtiome conciseness and diffi- 
culty of the text and the x>articular charactei of 
the exposition make this source only 
utilizable ; yet there seems to he sufficient ground 
iifit for concluding ibat;tho system here expounded 
is a combination of Baivisni with the Yoga philo- 
[ Sophy, and atiparently closely lelated to the 
Saivism coni2>rehended by IMadhavaebiiiya imdei 
the name of though diilerent fiom it. Tiio 

close alliance of the Kauphata system to the Yoga 
lioth of Pataujali and of the Upnnimds' is visible 
from the piomiiient ^lart given to the Yoga pr;i,xis 
as well as to the mystical theory of the ciicJes iii 
the body {chakra, kausahi), arteiies {ntda), vital an 
[imvana), and bieatbs {hainsa). 

According to tlie aiithoiity of the Goralchhodh, 
the vital ail resides in the circle of the navel {nCdihi), 
and is siippoitod by the void {hlnya), wliich is 
spicad everywhere. In its tiiin, the vital air 
vivifies the .munas, winch icsidcs in the heart. 
The manas is open to the ndliionce of the moon 
{chandra), which lesides in the sky, the vital air 
to the influence of the sun {surya), and the void to 
that of the time [kCda] Tlieic is, further, another 
element, the word {dthda), which resides in form 
{rilpa). Before the coming into existence of lieai t, 
navel, form, and sky, the mana^? was contained in 
the void, tiio vital air was shapeless {ninUdra), 
the -woid was unformed, and the moon resided in 
the intei mediate syiace hetAveen heaven and earth. 
The void is of four kinds : sffhapt-, anubhava-, 
prtrama-, and atUa-hmyu, and it is to it that the 
vital S2>irits {prana) lesorfc during sle<qi or deatli. 
There are five iirinciples {tattva), one of vvhioli 
seems to he nirrfnm, and ten dodraa, or means of 
attaining ])erfectioii, which are not named, 

Brom this it would seem that (foraklniabli too 
resorted to a symbolism of th(‘ kind found in many 
of the Upamsads, especially the latci ones,® to 
account for such inefaiihysieal iiroblems as cannot 
be solved by reason. The piirase yata vdcJuf 
nivartantc, oceuriing in the Ta'dilrlya and JJrahmn 
Uimnisads to signify mcaj)al>iiity of definition, is 
also found in the GondModh, SO-Sl [vdrha nioaU 
tai). Contrarily to what had been asseited on the 
authority of the llathayogiqmtdlpikdi^ a Kanjihata 
Yogi is not necessaiily obliged to remain witluii a 
monastery, tlie secoii’d stanza in the Gorakhbodh 
allowing him to live in market-places and roads, 
and under the shade of trees. Ono of the most 
im]portant features of the doctrine of Go laklmaUi 
is, no doubt, its universality, it being open to all 
castes and being not very particular in regard to 
food, in both resiiccts bearing an anah>gy to the 
Yaisnava system of liamananda. The’ affinity 
between tile two systems is increased by the 
adoption of the same term madlmta for the 
designation of their respective ascetics.** 

The X-^resent ICanphatus are more or less sju’ead 
all over India, and their customs aie substantially 
the^ same in all places. They have no caste pre- 
judices and freely eat flesh, with the exception of 
beef and pork, and indulge in spirits and opium, 
whenever they can afford it. They bury the tlead. 
Those who take to secular callings are niostly 
money-lenders, weaveis, cultivators, petldibrs, or 
soldiers. They are said to be good soldiers, and 

1 vii. 

2 Cf. Beiissen, Sechzw lTp(inis7iccd*'s des Yedcfi-, Leipzig, 

1905, p. 642. m ' 

« Wilson, 11 . 216 n. ; G. S. Xjeoiuwd, ‘Kotos on tbo Kanphata 
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MaGhohbendarn}Xti) as amdhu, iv corruption of amdhMa, and 
in the Qorahhndth^kl GmM ho cadis Vugl Goruklm 

arndhUia, 
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tliojr liiilitary fame Heenis to l>e of an ancient date ^ 
In some pails of India they live by singm<4 cyclic 
poems ^ 01 religions songs. ^ They are generally 
bclioved to be soothsayers and sorcerers, and to have 
the power of curing children and protecting them 
from the evil eye.^ Mairiage is common among 
them.*^ Those who live by begging smear the^r 
bodies with ashes and wear a waist-cloth and an 
upper-sheet dyed in ochre, a woollen stiing {jdnm, 
snill) round their neck noth a liorn-whistle {7idd) 
attached to it, a wallet (y/m/i) hanging fiom their 


case of otiiei inonasteiies the abbot (who takes 
also the name of ^nrthant oi hctvd] is allowed to 
marry and, failing^ issue, to adojit one of his 
disciples.^ The chief object of woiship of the 
Dhinodhar Kanphatas is IJiiaramnath, whom they 
habitually call by tlie term cliidCti ‘ father.’ 

The Kaiipliatas of Bombay and Belgaum are 
peculiar in so fai as they cairy a trident {trUul ) — 
the emblem of the god Siva — when they go for 
alms." In Bombay they also cany a drum (daur), 
whence their name of Dami Gosains. These 


loft shoulder, and a hollow gomd, in which to marry freely and aie said to bury their dead in a 

. . 1 ” 1 V. . ,-1 , i i _ r i- £ XT , -.X- J 


leceive alms, in their right hand.^ But the great 
characteristic of the Kanjiliatfis is the huge ear- 
rings {duHcaiay miidra) whicli they wear m theii 
slit cars. These earrings are generally made of 
agate, horn, oi glass, about 2^ ounces in weight, 


sitting position. In most of Northern and Eastern 
India the Kanphatas still appear to peiform some 
sort of sacei dotal functions, to olliciate as priests 
in the temples of Bhaiiava, and even to offer sacii- 
lices to the village-gods.® In Gorakhpur, where 


and are conteired on the Kanphatas at the time Gorakhnath is .said to be buiied, they worship, 


of their initiation. They are worn as a kind of 
fetish and aie regarded by them as the symbol 


besides Bhairava, a goddess called Bala Sundari, ^ 
which is probably another form of the Tiipura- 


uf thcii faith.® The initiation takes place as sundaii of the Saktas.® The Kanphatas of Benares 
follows: have the temple of Kal Bhairo as their head- 

Fiifet theio IS a preparatory ceremony, in which the neo- qiiarteis and bury their dead in theii own hcnises. 
X)lut€% ailci having been bhavod and smeaied with ashes, is 'jhie most depraved of all the Kanphatas ot India 
nneble<l with the woollen stung and horn-whistle and is geem to be those of the hills, who are said to follow 


follows : 

Fiibt theio IS a preparatory ceremony, in which the neo- 
phyte, aitci having been bhavod and smeaied with ashes, is 
nneble<l with the woollen stung and horn-whistle and is 

appointed to serve his ffuru After a peiiod of si\ to eight ft,,, /uid to indnloe in the 

inonthb, during which his conduct is strictly watched, the the iitual Ot me ianV 2 as ma ro inamp in Diie 

no\ nx* IS admitted to the ear-slitting oeiemony, which is per- orgies of the lett-hand bakta cult. lliese too, 

formed iiefore the head guru or the god Bhaiiava, with the like the Kanphatas of Kachchh, trace their origin 
novice silting with hia face turned to the north The slit is j Tlhflromnptih 
made with a double-edged knife and la about three-fourths of ^uaiauuid . 

an inch to an inch in length ; in the wound a stick is Litbratubb. This is given in the footnotes, rn^QcjTT'rkTST 

inserted and the cure is made by a treatment of oil and ^i'A’ 

daily bathings with pure water.'!' When the ear is well again, YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
tho'eavringa are conferred on the neophyte and he has his yjON.— The Young Men’s Christian Association 

(Y.M.C.A.) was founded on 6fh June, 1844, by 

wlr fm ILT nylrrrLerLlonSd 

wLtemSvS live xn'mSer A hilfl^ot offle ^ 

Sohlfon1hrSoTtheRL,°iu^^^^^^ S^befaU^nlS 

have been founded by Bharamnfith himself on the the famSis 

Sdlfot tiz m/Ss 

KanphatAs is oharity ; they make it a rule ^ In ^ ^rtmed^n 

tribute nrovi-sions, twice Paris and another in Holland, wlnlst farther afield 

a>.k for thm.M“ they can well movement took root in Adelaide, Calcutta, 

tliey aro rich and have been endowed with lands Boston, U S.A. An epoch-making 

by more tha.n one of the World Conference was held in Paris m 185o, when 

inoiiftstery (wr,(h) of Dhinodhar Hill is what is known as the Paris Basis wns adopted, 

imjiortant : it is a large fenced and tuircted simple statement of faith the Associa- 

ohUibli«hment,fiompri^^^^^^^ haik fol'” the treSi of tions of the woifd, tlirougli their national organic- 
tombs of the former pi?% hails tor the treating or , " ti., . 

piests, etc. I’he oi' abbot, is held m great Vomig Men’s Ohustian Aasociafcions seek to umte 

honour by the Kao llimself, who aftei his election jjXioge young men, who, regwdtng the Bord Jesus Ohrist as 
invests him with a dress and instals him on his tiheir God and Saviour according to the Holy Scriptures, desire 

I Bae, 3, T(}ci, Annals and Afitujuitf.es of Mnja’€Iianrivol3 y jjj xS6,1 the aims of the British movement were 
London, i. 445 t;K. itaglumatbp, ‘Bombay Beggars the following WOl'ds : 


«7, 634 : Orieraon. op, oi4. “ the A.-Booiation » to win young men 

4t^Sro^e,W.Oulcatta.lS90,iii.l5S. and that note lias been dominant over since. 

6Br;?£xi.ciBS4]i8B; Ciss4~bTi] ^ Educational features were at^pted m 1864, and 

Grooke,m. 150 . Accprdmg to George Central International Committee as the 

he Orcwid Jacob’s autlioiity, a Kanphapa whoso earring had World’s Alliance was formed in 


Grooke,m. 150. According to Central International Conn 

executive of the World’s Allianco 


earnog provided, but chose to die instead. ^ ^ 

7 87, viiL [1884] 447 J Orooke, iii. 160 f. 


of the movement was celebrated in London in 


8 For a coiJiplefce account of this monastery as welt as ophe ^ occasion the founder, George 

Kachefehi legend of Phammiath see ^nlpftram By&tJiTOn i uKvm ifi6%rooke iii 156 

Khttkhar, to U vii. 11878] 47-63 ; el. ri8o’»T. mtous, m JSAS » M vm. , Owolte, lu^ M6. 


W According to the Kar ihchhi legend, this liberal distritmtion 
of food was onjnmed on the monks of Bhinodhax’ by Bharam- 
mhh himself, as a i^aidion against the uucliarnable character 
of the inliablbmi^ of Kaclichh. 


S Martin,* XMid, iii. 686 ; Orooke, ill, 150. 

5 Off E^^^a Bhandarkar, CiM Mimr 

Reli'U&us Bgtsterm m. n.\ Btraasburg, XOIH, p. 146 . 

6 Orooke, iif. 153 b 
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Williams, received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria. The official figures issued 
by the World’s Committee show that on Isfc Jan. 
1920 the y.M.O.A. was represented in 8789 
centres, of which 6250 were in Euiope, 32 in 
Afiica, 2098 in America, 386 in Asia, and 23 in 
Australasia.^ 

The Association has thus been in existence for 
three-quarters of a century, and in all parts of 
the world has proved *uhe friend particularly of 
the young man aAvay from home. The exceptional 
conditions of the Great Wai have brougiit it into 
the limelight and gathered round the y.M.C.A. 
a host of new friends and naturally not a few 
critics. On the one hand, it has been urged by 
many that there is no need for the Y.M.C.A., and 
that the Churches can do all that is necessary as 
far as Christian work among young men is con- 
cerned. Many Christian people have gone even 
further and said, 'Drop the "Chiistian” out of 
your title and confine your efforts to social service, 
and you can count on our coi'diai support. ’ In 
like manner it was often said, even duiing the 
Great War, by certain Army people who had no 
sympathy with the higher aims of the Association : 

We have our own canteens, and, therefore, \ve do 
not need theT.M.C.A.’ — forgetting that the As- 
sociation is something far more than a canteen 
and seeks to introduce through its programme that 
inspiration and uplift wdiicli men so greatly need. 

Many have accused the Association of being too 
broad, and others have withheld sympathy and 
support because in their judgment it is adminis- 
tered on too narrow^ lines. Then, again, during 
the War* many have accused the Y.M.C.A. of 
being too much coir^ercialized, though, on the 
other hand, they insist on the work being self- 
supporting. The fact is that, if ifc was to meet 
the real need of the men during the War, it was 
compelled to trade, though never for trading’s sake 
or for private profit, and indeed all the profits 
were spent for the direct and immediate benefit 
of the men. 

The Y.M.C.A. commenced its work on someAvhat 
narrow lines. It had a definite objective which it 
kept always before its members— -to win men for 
Christ and to enlist them in His service. The 
story of the movement lias been a stoiy of gradual 
but steady and constant evolution. It has gradu- 
ally extended, and to-day it stands for a broad 
pro^essive programme of Christian and social 
service. To appreciate the importance of the 
service it has rendered during the past seventy- 
five years, and the programme it is gradually 
evolving for the future, certain facts must be 
borne in mmd concerning the Association. 

I. Its functions are those of the pioneer. — It 
does not seek so much to build upon the founda- 
tions laid by others as to find new methods of 
serving and enlisting men. As an emergency 
organization it appealed to the imagination of the 
public in August, 1914, when, through its mobile 
machinery, it Avas able to meet a definite national 
em urgency Avi th unex pected rapidity. Long before 
the adaptation of the Labour Exchanges to meet 
the needs of discharged men, the Y.M.C.A. in 
London had its own employment agency, through 
AAdiioh it found wmrk for more than ‘20,000 ex- 
soldiers and sailors. Before the Armistice it had 
its own training Avorkshops in London, Manchester, 
and other centres, and the little farm colony it 
has established in Ilor&et for tubercular ex-service 
men has been regarded by the authorities as one 
of the best things of the kind, though to meet the 
need fully the machinery of no private organiza- 
tion would be adequate. The Y.M.O.A. Avas the 
pioneer of the present Army system of education, 
and more than £&140,000 was spent by the British 


niovement on educational Avork among the soldiers 
in l^rance. As the War Avent on, many other 
societies and private individuals oiganized recrea- 
tion huts and tents on the lines mapped out by 
the Y.M.C.A., but it Avas the pioneering Avork in 
the early days of the coiituiy in volunteer and 
tc^rritorial camps that piovided tiie expeiience 
upon Avhich all this work in Avar-time has been 
built up. 

2. It is essentially an auxiliary movement, — It 
does not profess to be an educational authoiifcy, 
but in a hundred Avays it supplements the w^oik 
of school, university, and educational committee. 
On the battlefield it supplemented the Avoik of 
the official R.A.M.C., attending to the neectls of 
the walking Avounded, and in the base camps 
earing for the relatives Avho visited their loved 
ones Avhen dangeiously ill in hospital. So in like 
manner it seeks to supplement the work of the 
Churches, and has always resisted tiie temptation 
to develop into another denomination, Avhatever 
it may be called, or to take to itself functions that 
rightly belong to the Churches, oi to supplant or 
in any Avay supersede their Avork. 

3. It is interdenominational rather than unde- 
nominational. — It holds that the hist duty of the 
member is to his Church. A recent official declara- 
tion states : 

*(1) The Y.M.C.A. does not come on the scene to teach the 
Churches how to do their work, much less to supplant them. 
It desires to help and serve the Church as the permanent 
Divine Institution designed bj God to help and save the world. 

(2) It believes ib is called of God to serve our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen until demobilisation is complete, and then to con- 
tinue to serve them when demobilised or disabled, and, as far 
as possible, all the youn<^ men and boys of the Nation m town 
and city, camp and barracks, village and hamlet, East End 
and AVest End, guiding and befi lending them as they move 
from place to place, and looking after their interests when in 
response to the call of commerce or vocation they tiavel in 
search of health or wealth to the most distant parts of the 
British Empire, or to the utmost paits of the earth. 

(3) It reyards the whole world as its paush, believing that 
the work done during the war has demonstrated t.hat the Red 
Triangle has a mcbsage for the men of every creed and nation. 
It believes it can help the Churches to find the kev to the 

; solution of one aspect of the Missionary problem, and that the 
“Ilut^wiil prove as helpful to thejoung men of missionary 
lands as to those of our own counti s , 

(4) It believes that the vcr> success of its war service con- 
stitutes a challenge to undertake work on an adequate scale for 
the men and boys of every class, 

(6) It holds that it is of more importance that the need 
should he met, and the woik done, than that any particular 
society or organisation— even the Y.Bt.O. A.— should do it, ft 
recognises that the field la so wide that there is ample scope 
for the activities of all societies that have the same end in view, 
and it earnestly desires that over-lapping and consequent waste 
of energy should be avoided, and all such work co-ordniated. 

(6) It seeks to provide a rallying ccntie for those who, irre- 
spective of distinctions of creed or pariy, desire to engage in 
social service and to woik for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. 

(7) It would state definitely and categorically that, whiiMt 
fully recognising its position as an agency of the Christian 
Church, it regal (Is as the inimary aim of the movement the 
winning of young men for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
leading of them into the fellowship and service (3f the Churches.’ 

4. It is missionary in its outlook.—The mission 
of the y.M.C.A. is to the man outside, and it 
seeks to touch him at every point and, as far as 
possible, in every place. It seeks to form a half- 
Avay house, a kind of communication trench, 
between the men of tiie nation and the Churches. 
It has ahvays placed emphasis upon the AVork of 
the member in the sphere of his daily calling. 
Meetings for prayer and for the siud‘y of the 
Bible have ever held a prominent place in the 
programme of the Y.M.C.A., and it seeks 
through its members to proclaim the message of 
the Evangel in the language of the times. It has 
always made a feature of meetings in the open-air 
and in unexpected places. It counts more upon 
atmosphere than meetings, and d^penels, more 
than upon any other single factor, on the personal- 
ity of its workers. , 

As may be inferred from- the foregoing, the 
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As«'Ofiiatioii lias ^]>rea<l to non-Clnisiian lands, 
wlieie ifc lias speodily become an indigenous move- 
uient In Iiniia, China, and Japan it has been 
proved that the countries of the Orient can them- 
selves jirovide leadership that will conipaie favour- 
ably with the best that the Western nations can 
produce.^ 

5 . It is essentially a layman’s movement v- 
Possibly the gieatest service the Association has 
rendereil to the cause of Christianity has been in 
winning men when young for Christian disciple- 
ship and providing them with their first training 
in Christian service Such training must often 
have been oiude, but it has been practical and 
efi^ctive, and has piovided the incentive to fuithei 
study and an earnest longing for fuller knowledge. 
It will probably bo conceded that the greatest 
weakness of many of the Cimiehes to-day is to be 
found in their failure to fire the imagination of 
their male membeis and to enlist theii co-opera- 
tion in the wuik of winning men. This lack, to a 
certain extent, has been supplied by the Y.M.C.A. 
— to how iai ge an extent has not been fully realized. 
Leading ministers of every denomination have told I 
the stoiy of the help and* training the Association 
gave them «at a ciitical period of their careeis. 
It IS tine that many a branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
does not live up to the high ideals of the movement, 
but no Association is regarded as really efficient 
from the Y.M.C.A. standpoint unless it aims at , 
keejung first things first and inspires young men | 
to help their fellows in the daily fight against I 
temptation Emphasis is placed, too, on the 
importance of the voluntary worker. In the 
great city Association the General Secretary is | 
the key *to the situation. The work must be 
built up largely around his personality, but his j 
business is to inspire men and work tliiough his 
members. The very last thing to be desired is 
the development of a piofessional class of men, 
however able, who will do the work themselves 
rather than through otheis. 

In the early days of the Great War the Y.M.C.A. 
had to face a serious crisis with regard to personnel. 
Hitherto it had been legarded as ‘a work for 
young men by young men.’ The very men on 
whom it relied for its ever- expanding 'war work 
were needed for the Army and Navy, and their 
places had to be taken by men 'who, through age 
or health, %vere disqualified for active service. It 
w^as soon found, however, that there were many 
tilings women could do even in the work of a 
Young Men’s Christian iVssociatioii, and, as a 
matiev of fact. later on there were in the war 
service of the British Y.M.C.A. alone more than 
40,000 women workers as compared with less 
than 4000 men. There can be no doubt that the 
Y.M.C.A. woman worker has come to stay, and 
that to the gx*eat advantage of the movement. 

6 . Emphasis is laid on practical service. — In 
the early days of the War some people s;^oke 
Bneeringiy of what they termed ‘ canteen religion. 
As the War years jpasscd slowly by, the vast 
majority saw its utility and learned that it was 

“* not !nct>m]>atihle with the teaching and example 
of our Lor<L tie spoke of the ‘ cup of cold water ’ 
given in His name, and many a war-weary soldier 
saw the Master’s hand in tlie hand that gave him 
a cup of hot coffee or cocoa '^vhen he was * up 
against things’ in the trenches. The Y.M.C.A* 
believcB that the most effective way of combating 
intemporance is by providing an effective counter- 
attraction. Given the * Hut ’ run by the right 
people and with a strong constructive programme, 
there 'will be little need to four the wet canteen, 
the public-house, or the far more deadly drinking 
dub. The Asisociation seeks to promote purity 
of life, not only by education and precept, but also 


by making provision for the sexes to meet amidst 
wholesome surroundings and by catering for the 
leisure of young people. A well-equipped hostel 
is an important feaUiie of most of tlie laige city 
Associations at home and overseas, and 111 a 
Imndred practical ways tlie all-round needs of 
young men and boys are being looked after. It 
is the convict] on of the leaders of the movement 
that it IS possible to serve God acceptably in any 
one of the many activities of the Association. 
The Hut, or the lied Triangle Club, as it is 
usually called, with its big lounge or common 
room, IS regal ded as a centie^’to work fiom, and 
an object lesson in practical Christianity. It is 
recognized that 

‘ Where Truth m closest woids may fail, 

Then Tiuth embodied m a tale 
Shall enter in by lowly doors.* 

7 . It is a unifying^ force.-~ 8 ir George Williams 
always regarded the prayer of the Master — ‘ That 
they all may be one ’ — as a call and a challenge to 
the Association which he founded and with Avhich 
his name will for ever be identified. Through the 
whole period of its existence the Y.M.C.A. has 
been a unifying force, though it has talked little 
about unity. It has provided a common platfoini 
foi Christians of all denominations, and has actu- 
ally succeeded in bringing together and uniting in 
Christian service those wlio never otherwise found 
opportunity to move beyond their denominational 
bainers. We believe ‘it is destined to play an 
important part in years to come in bringing to- 
gether class and class, party and paity, creed and 
creed, nation and nation. None will be asked to 
give up their special beliefs or convictions, but 
all will be invited to co-operate in the seivice of 
the Kingdom of God. In tl^ War the Association 
was allowed to serve the Indian troops only on 
condition that there should be no religious work 
as men commonly call work religious. There 
were to be no hymns, no prayers, no addresses, 
no distiihiition of Bibles or Testaments. The 
leaders of the movement gave their promise and 
carried it out to the letter. It is doubtful if 
anything that has ever been done will have more 
effect upon the future of Christianity in India 
than the unselfish Christian social service carried 
out by consecrated men under the sign of the Red 
Triangle. Not only during the War, but before 
and since, the Association has had the privilege 
of serving men of every nation and creed. 

8 . It begins with the boy.--The hope of the 

future of Hie Y.M.C.A. is to be found in the fact 
that it begins with the boy, and it seeks to get 
him at the age when he begins to feel too big for 
the Sunday School. If we can only reach and 
infiiience the boy during the crisis of adolescence, 
the future is assured. . 

9. The significance of the Red Triangle.— 
During the ^V'ar the Red Triangle had beconie 
almost as familiar as the Bed Cross itself. It 
typifies tlie service the Association seeks to render. 
Its very colour signifies sacrifice, and its three 
sides speak to the Association man of the needs 
of body, mind, and spirit, all of which may be 
consecrated to the service of the living' God. 
Nothing that can be used to the glory of God m 
regarded by the Association as common or unclean. 
Its programme is ever widening and its roots 
getting deeper down. Tor years the leaders of 
the Y.M.G.A. set their faces steadily against 
even the most innocent of games, and, when these 
were included, another ruiming fight, •which lasted 
for years, took place over the proposed mclmon 
of smoking rooms and billiard tables.^ These havn 
now l 36 come alniost nniversal in Britain, fcnotigu 
there are still many of the great Association, 
buildings in the United States where smoking is 
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not permitted. J\5oie leoeiii has heen 

in favour of caulb, dancinjj;', and Uie diama, and 
almost impexceptibly the Association lias soeinud 
to modify its position to meet the new noods ot a 
new generation. Emphasis is placed on propel 
supervision, light company and hours, aprogiamme 
that IS clean and elevating and in connexion with 
which theio is no gambling. It is urged that 
these innovations can only be included as part 
of a well'Considered cot^sti active programme. In 
these days, when there is a more or less general 
tendency to kill time, everything that can be done 
is being done to Build uji in every Association 
centre a programme that will lead the mcmhers on 
to aspiration and achievement. 

Critics have accused the Y.M.C.A. of attempt- 
ing the impossible, of building on the apex of 
tlie Triangle. They gladly accept the criticism. 
They ham attempted the impossible, and by God’s 
grace the impossible has been achieved, for the 
secret of the feed Triangle is that it is upheld by 
invisible hands, 

LrfisRATUitE,— i Uistorieal—K. W. Shipton, ‘The irisfcoiy 
of the Y.M.O A. m London,* JS'vete') Ball Lectmes tot' 

Londou, 1S64, i. , G. J Stevenson, Ui^toriGal Records of the 
YJLC.A. 18kk-188‘h do. 1SS4; The Juhilee of the Y,M O.A, 
lS9Ut do. 18&4 ; History of the Y.M.C.A.^ vol. i (ooly vol 
issued) deals with ‘The Founding of the Association’ (L. L. 
Doggett), New York, 1918 ; Fifty Tears* WoiJc among Youiig 
Men (a world survey), London, 1894 , The Association Hand- 
hook. Now York, 1892 (gives a chapter on ‘ The History of the 
y.M.O.A.’) ; Work for Young Men m N. America, do. 1901 ; 
History of the Forth Amenean Y.M.O.A., do, 1913. A 
history of the whole movement is in preparation 
ii. Biographical.— J. E. Hodder WilUarns, The Life of Sir 
George Wiiltanis, London, 1906, re-issuedas The Father of the 
Red Triangle, do, 19X8, H. Begbie, The Oi denary Man and 
the HxtiaoiLlmary Thing, do. n d (c. 1912) (a study of the 
founder and themovemeiitn J. Kellett, That Fnendof Mine 
(the Life of Miss M. McArthur, a pioneer of educational work 
withthe Amy in France), do. 1920 ; Betty Stevenson, Y M.C.A., 
Croi^ de Guen'e avee Palme, do 1920 (the life of a lady 
transport driver); L. L Doggett, The Life oj Robert R. 
MeBurney, Oleveland, U.S A , 1902 , R. C, Morse, My Life 
with Yomig Men, New York, 1918 
lii. General and descnptivG. — Handbook of the History, 
Oigamsation and Methods of Wmk of Y.M.O A , New York, 
1892 ; The Am?/ and Religion, ed D. S. Cairns, London, 1919, 
pt. 11 . ch. S ; A. K. Yapp, The Romanee of the Red Triangle, 
London, n.d. ; E. W. Horniing, Notes of a Camp-Followei on 
the Western Fiont, do. 1919 (gives an account of the work of a 
y.M.O.A. Librarian at Arras) , G. Henderson, The Fxpenenees 
of a Hut Leader at the Front, Paisley, 1918, J. W. Barrett, 
The War- Work of the Y.M O.A in Egypt, London, 1919; 
H, Boas, The Ausbialian Y U O.A, with the Jewish Soldier 
of the AmtraUan Imperial Force, do, 1919 ; K. Mayo, That 
Ramn F, Boston, U.S.A., 1920 (gives a racy account of the 
Ainenoan Association's War- Work); Sherwood Eddy, Eoeiy- 
body* 8 World, London, 1020 ; Conrad Hoffmann, In the Prison 
Camps of Germany, New York, 1920 (desciihes the work among 

S risoners right through the War) ; S. H. Baker, Character 
\wilding Clubs for Boys, London, 1919 (the text-book for the 
Boys’ Department of the Y.M. O.A.) ; see also year-books and 
pamphlets issued by various departments, 13 Russell Square, 
London. 

iv. Periodicals.— Fj^VQTty country has its own publications; 
for Kixglish readers the chief periodicals’are ; The Red Triangle 
Magazine, monthly, London; Med Triangle News, Scotland, 
Young Men of India, monthly, Calcutta; Association Men, 
monthly, New York; the trilingual quarterly, The Sphere, 
Geneva. A. K. YaBP. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO^ 
CIATION.— 1. In Great Britain.— T h^Young 
Women’s Chriaiian Association (Y.W.C.A.) has 
been a growth, not an organization, a creation rather 
than a manufacture; its very nomenclature de- 
notes this. Quite naturally ana gradually branches 
have grown up all over the world. A branch in- 
volves a living organism, so that the Y.W.C.A. 
has sometimes been compared to a tree with its 
central stem and spreading branches -whose leaves 
have been lor the healing of the nations. As in 
all human aotirities, the spirit has been too often 
lost in the letter^ and life cramped by form and 
substance j there have in consequence been many 
failures, but its motto, ^ Hot, by might,, nor % 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts/ 


still binds the Y.W.C.A. together as an uiiei- 
iiational federation; the Biitish Y.W.C.A. vay 
one of the lir&fc to join it. 

I. History. — Tlie history of the Association 
circles round three great events in the spiiitual, 
social, and political lealms winch have in a special 
way aflected women. 

<(1) First in 1855 began the spiritual movement 
which culminated in the revival of 1859-60 in 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the Continent, and 
in U.S. A. The idea that 'thy sons and thy 
daughters shall prophesy’ was revived at tins 
time, and it was then that women shared in the 
blessings which accrue from a fully devoloiied 
spiritual ideal. To a daughter came the idea of 
forming a Y.W.C.A. ivoiked as a prayer union 
for young women. Girls became anxious for tlie 
welfare of their fiiends, and, as the new tide of 
life began to flow, they were caught into it and 
began to realize their lesponsibihties. Up to that 
time it was not considered proper for a woman to 
attend even a missionary meeting, much less to go 
out as a nnssionaiy, oi to take pari in evangelistic 
work. The present wiiier remembers attending a 
meeting where no hymn could lie sung, for it was 
not considered projier or right for a woman to 
raise the tune at a religious meeting, even when 
no man could do so, Emma llobarts asked ten 
friends to join her in intercession — a prayer union, 
as it was then called — and these women, filled 
with the spiiitof revival, began to bring the names 
oi others to be prayed for. A list of the first 27 
members still remains in a tiny book, and a quarto 
sheet, of a few years later date, is in the writer’s 
possession, containing a list of some 140 names, 
each undertaking some small piece of religious 
and social service. Gradually the list giew until 
10,000 inembois were enrolled in different brandies, 
each member being taught to realize her corpoiate 
as well as her individual responsibility. Thus the 
foundation of the Y.W.C.A. as a fellowship of 
service and piayer was laid. 

(2) 111 1887 came the social upheaval which 
followed the revelations of W. T. Stead. Wages 
boards were unknown, and few girls earned a 
living wage. The consequence was grave moral 
danger, and many indications of evil were dis- 
covered and made public at that time. It was an 
appeal to a Christian association of women. The 
London Y.W.C.A. made an appeal to the public 
wliich for the first time brought the Association 
into national prominence, and set it on its path 
of social as well as dehuitely religious work. 
Hostels were opened all over London and in other 
towns ; the Travellers’ Aid Society was inaugur- 
ated ; the Park Mission for visiting in the London 
parks 5 and the Factory Helpers’ Union, which 
has since developed into the federation of Work- 
ing Girls* Clubs, began its useful xvork under the 
Y.W.C.A., while the Association gathered 
educated girls into a 'Time and Talents’ move- 
ment, quickly followed by the Guild of Helpers. 

An association which belongs to the British 
Empire and has its part in the life of a nation 
which has ever ohered hospitality to the people 
of all nations could not fail to extend hejond its 
own borders. The Y. W. C. A. was carried to India, 
with Bombay as its first centre, to S. Africa at 
Cape Town, to the Gontiiieni, and to Australia, 
The Provincial Council (as the Bouth of England 
Council was then called) had its links in many 
lands. The Y. W. 0. A, became the office in England 
for the 'Intema^onal Union of the Piiends of 
Young Women,’ an organization which had Spread 
all over Europe. 'Prevention and Protection^ 
was its watchword, and its motto ' By love serve 
one anothex%’ A visit of the then«president, the 
present Lord Kirmaird, with Ids sisters Gertruda 
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;ni<l Kiuily Ivirijuuui, to the U. 8 .A. brought the 
IhiiKli A,>->o(Uji,tioii into touch with a similar 
movement among students, Mhieh was organized 
along tiie lines of the YM.C.A., and formed the 
student dep.uluicnt of the Y.W.CJ.A., ^Yhlch has 
been adopt eti in many lands as an iutegial part 
ol the national V. W.G.A. woik of the country, 
idiis led to fieqiient communication and int$ir- 
1 isitation until hnally an entiiely new policy was 
adopted. All the I/ranches winch had been stalled 
by tlm Jhitisli Association and linked to it, but 
which \\er<i not in C-rieat Jhitani or Ii eland, weie 
cut oil giadnnlly and formed into national giou])s 
nndei national committees; each could make its 
owjjU Tuies and aili halo to the World’s Y.W.O.A. 
othcc. 

(3) Tim thud national movement which brought 
a call to the Ihitish Y.W.C.A. was the Gieat 
Wai OL iOU-18. On the hrst day of war, 4th 
Augu^'t, some ol the woikeis mot, an<l witliin a 
ucck called togetiiei the National Council to 
eonsidci tile responsibhity of a women’s associa- 
tion in tame oi war; it esUbhshed a War Emer- 
gency Oommittee m tlie Jiisi month, which eventu- 
ally <le\ eloped into a War Department with six 
diileiamt committees. The Association put itself 
at the disposal ol Government for anything that 
might concern women. It was tound that London 
hftd become a cosmopolitan city, and girls of all 
lands were woiking in it. Iimnediatclj^ they ^vere 
anxious to g(;t back to their own country, the 
Y.W.O.A, provided the necessary links, and 
thousands of girls found that the Association 
Diiectory could guide them and that its member- 
ship meant triemlship am I fellow slnp abovenational 
Ol lien ommatio rial ties. The Blue Triangle, 
similarly to the lied Triangle of the Y.M C.A., 
became the symbol of Y.W.O.A. activities. It 
was evident to the nation tliat a Chiistian associa- 
tion coubi be looked to to piovide for the physical 
ami social well-being of the soldier boy and the 
girl wai -worker. The War Department gradually 
became responsible for estalilishing and oxpfinding 
work along two lines — those of providing for the 
mental .‘*nd for the physical needs of girls — and 
on a ilnrd lino to cari’y on the religious work of 
the Association, thereby completing the triangle 
symbol. ’Ihe three— -physical, mental, religious- 
are cfjuaily dependent on the spiiitual force which 
energizes and binds tlieni together. The Blue 
Triangle is now seen m Government enclosures and 
ooxiti oiled factories, in the centre of busy cities 
ami in tlie lonely countryside wheiever munition 
ami aerodrome seitloineuts wmre established. It 
denotes to the gill of to-day, as the letters 
Y.W.O.A. denotetl to the girl of yesterday, that 
family life, community life, and the life of tlm 
State are belter if animated by the spiiit of Jesus 
Christ tiieir Lord, which is the animating spirit 
of the Y.W.O.A. The Association also makes its 
contribution to the Kingdom of God on earth by 
remaiiuug in close relation to all the Christian 
Churches ; it is strictly interdenominational, and 
its service is rendered to all women irrespective of 
creed. 

2. Organi^atioix. — (c^) NationaL — The activities 
of the Association are carried out on certain wolL 
delined lines under the direction’ of; (1) the 
National Biennial Conference elected by the 
membership, thus aiming at the development of 
democratic management; (2) a National Council 
appointed at the Conference and composed largely 
Ol national and divisional olBce-bearers, with co- 
opted members, representative of labour and 
uiiurch, meeting at least once a year ; (3) a 
National Executive, meeting monthly to direct 
and evolve any activities necessary for the grow- 
ing needs of the girls of the land. The work is 


daectedby a president, foiii acting vice-]nesi(lents, 
a tpasniei, a general secietaiy, and a stall* of 
national secretaries. 

[h] Departmental. — National, clepait mental, and 
sectional committees, meeting eveiy month or in 
alternate montlis, aie appointed for studying 
problems afiecting gals, and thus a large body of 
women take part m and guide the activities of the 
Association. The Overseas and Foi eigri Committee 
seeks to interest members in Association work in 
non-Clinstian lands ; seci'etanes aie sent out to 
all parts of the world. 

{e) Basis and -All women taking up active 

woik, salaried oi honorary, on these couiicilb and 
committees must agree with the basis and aims ; 
i ‘ Faith 111 God the Fatlie^- ay Creator, and m Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, as Lord and Saviour, and iii the Holy Spirit as 
Revealer ot Tiuth and Source of Power for life and service, 
according to the teaching* of Holy Scriptme.’ 

‘The aim of the Youni^ Women’s Ghiibtian Aasocialion is : — 
To call .\oiing women and guls to the allegiance of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the felJowship of His Church and the service of 
Ills Kingdom. 

To unite them in a fellowship of prayer, Bible study and 
service, thioug'h which thej may make their contiibution to 
the spuitual, moral and social jirogress of the world. 

To make available for them all that will minister to character, 
mental capacity and physical health." 

{d) Training oj^ secretaries^ — The aim is to have 
a well-staired training centre wdiere students offer- 
ing tor home or overseas work can receive a year 
or more of training, so that the Association 
secretaryship may be looked on as a vocation as 
important as teaching, 

[e) Headquarters. — The Headquarters of the 
British Y.W.O.A. are at 22 , 25, and 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.l. 

(/) Memhership. — Membership in' the Association 
is open to women who desye, in fiiirdment of the 
motto, to serve one another and the world by love 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ. There are also 
associate membership and club membership which 
do not involve membership of the Association. 

[g) Magazines. — By its literatme the Association 
seeks to carry its ideals to all sections of the com- 
munity. Its magazines are : WoinctrCs Outlooh 
(monthly), Our Own Gazette (monthly, for younger 
members). Home and Overseas Bulletin, Tlie 
World's Quarterly, The Y.W.O.A, Almanack and 
Motto Card, The Monthly Letter. 

(A) Territorial xoork.--BV\\Q activities are carried 
on through divisions, embracing a given number 
of counties : London, East of England, Midlands, 
North of England, South of England, West of 
England, Scotland, Wales. Each has its president, 
general secretary, and council, and directs the 
work of the local brauches by grouiiing them into 
district councils. 

3 . Methods.— Along the lines of the physical, 
intellectual, and religious development of the 
young women of the land, and through its de- 
partments, the Association moves forward. The 
most important methods are ; 

(a) Oanfsmxs.—^hQ Y.W.O.A, has the hoiioiu* of starting the 
firstf woiuen’s lestouranfe, which is still feeding* hundreds of 
working girls at ‘ Ames House,* Mortimer Street, London, W. 

ip) ifostsZi?.*— The largest of these is Bedford House, London. 
Others are Ashley House, London ; 4 Ssvdlo Place, Newcastle ; 
lie George Street, Edinburgh ; Sherbrook House, Bristol, cto. 

(<j) Cfw&s.— Oiubs are carried on under the direction of a club- 
leader, who organizes their operations with the help of com- 
mittees consisting of members, and encourages Y.W.O.A. 
membership, so that club-inembership may lead to national 
and international interest in all that concerns young women. 

(d) Branches.— Qvoo\i3 m any locality where there are a 
sufficient number 6 f girls needing Y.W.O.A. fellowship and 
protection are called branches. 

(e) Holiday JXoms.—Xn Holiday Homes and Holiday Gamps 
(with Oonvalescent and Holiday Olub Department) recreation, 
MowsMp, and comradeship ai'e promoted, and sOi classes 
meet together. 

{/) The Social Question BcpaHmmt is continually watohmg 
the needs of working girls and spreading information as to 
legislation on questions alfeoting women. ^ 

( 0 ) The Intcmatknal and Bmigmtion pexmHment works in 
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co-operation with the Immigration Departments of other lands ■ 
and the Employment Bureau (foieign), and seeks to solve some j 
of the prohlems of household work by establishing; training 
hostels and rewards for long service. The Blue Triangle 
Household Ordeily Corps is the newest development, 

(h) The Educational Depaitment, with its libraries and a 
growing staff of secretaries, seeks to fit the girl of labour for 
her future life, and to induce the girl of education, and leisure 
to share her opportunities with those who have fewer advant- 
ages In clubs, though they are mainly recreational and 
social, it encourages study by means of circles and lectures. 
Co-operation with the Y M.O A is being arranged. A Working 
Women's College has recently been established. 

(^) The Reception Hostel and^ Moral Question Hepartmenthas 
for its aim to maintain a Christian attitude towards all moral 
questions, and by practical work to help every girl to attain it. 

(j) The Mehqious Work Committee touches the very centre 
of Y W.O A. work Its aims are to promote the spiritual life 
of workers and members by Quiet Days, Retreat conferences, 
Camps, and Summer Schools. There are special secretaries 
for promoting Bible study, evangelistic effoits, prayer and 
fellowship, home study, and co-operation with the Church. 

II. The Worlh^S Y.W,aA.--At first looked 
on as undenominational, the Y.W.C.A. has proved 
itself to be interdenonimational. In its earliest 
years avoided by some sections of the Church, and 
its position misunderstood, it held to its principles, 
which have been formulated into a tiuly catholic 
basis, and with a truly world-wide aim — the win- 
ning of the gills of the world to recognize the claims 
of Jesus Christ as a peisonal Saviour and Lord. 

The basis was at first that of the British Associa- 
tion, but at the Stockholm Conference the follow- 
ing was adopted ; 

‘Faith in Cod the Father as Creator, and in Jesus Christ 
His only Son as Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit as 
levealer of truth and source of power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of the Holy Scriptmes.* 

The first World’s Committee met in London in 
1894 ; Mrs. J. H. Tritton was appointed president 
and l^lary Morley treasurer. A sum of £800 was 
guaranteed by the X?nited States and Canada, 
which were then united, and by Great Britain 
and Ireland, also united at that time. It was 
agreed that the general secretary of the World’s 
Association should be fiom another country than 
that in which the World’s Office was located, and 
therefore Annie M. Eeynolds, the first general 
secretary, came from the U.S.A. An executive 
oommittee was chosen, comj^osed of women resident 
at Headq^uarters, to which is committed the work 
for the period between one World’s Conference 
and another. On this committee women of 
several nationalities have served during residence 
in London. The ofiice was located first at 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, and has since 
been removed to 22 York Place, W. 1. Although 
at present in London, there is no rule as to which 
country the office of the World’s Y.W.C.A. should 
be located in. It is at the choice of the Quad- 
rennial Conference. Two other national Associa- 
tions were sharers equally with Great Britain and 
the United States m their moral earnestness and 
desire to form a World’s Association — those of 
Noiway and Sweden. 

In the two years which intervened between the 
conference held in London, Sth-llth Apiil 1892, 
and the formation of the World’s Committee in 
1894 the committee^ appointed had been carefully 
drawing up a constitution, which, while it should 
leave entire freedom of control and direction to 
each national organization, should guarantee 
federation on the basis of the voting membership 
of all branches according to each national member- 
ship. The object of the new body is threefold i 
(1) to bring into eloser mutual knowledge the 
national associations already existing that they 
may be more practically helpful to those of their 
members who go out from thoir own country s (2) to 
help countries having only scattered Associations 
to form such into self-reliant national committees | 
^3) to develop a greater sinrit of responsibility 
among the young women of Christian countries 


towards the young women of non - Christian 
countries. 

The first four years — November 1894 to June 
1898 — had naturally to be spent in striving to 
attain the first object of the World’s Association 
and in becoming mutually acquainted. The 
second object of tbe World’s Association also 
had its place in the first year, when in May 1895 
the Canadian Associations, through accredited 
representative and honorary secretary, made 
formal application for admittance. The American 
committee, under whose direction they had ioimerly 
been, appreciated their spirit of self-reliance and 
bade them God-speed. The year 1895 also saw a 
closer union established between the S. African, as 
well as the Australian Associations. At the fifth 
regular meeting of the Executive Committee (9th 
March 1895), the third object, of greater interest 
in non-Chnstian countries, was foreshadowed by a 
note from Madras, India, recording that Agnes 
Hill Gias made a splendid start here and been 
greatly blessed in all her woik since her arrival 
m India.’ At the^ meeting of ISth B'eb. 1897, 
formal notice was given of the organization of the 
National Committee of India, Buima, and Ceylon, 
with headquarters at Calcutta. Agnes Hill was 
asked to take the xiosition of national secretary. 
China and Japan were not long in developing 
more purely Chinese and Japanese National 
Committees. 

The first World’s Y.W.C.A. Conference was 
held in London, 14th-18th June 1898. The basis 
of representation adopted was that each national 
committee should have the right to send ten 
voting delegates to the World’s Conference, 
provided each national committee represented 
100 or more branches ; if it represented less than 
100 branches it should have power to send only 
five voting delegates. Every five branches after 
that should have the right to send one delegate 
to the conference. It was recommended that a 
^ quarterly’ from October 1898, called The WomerCs 
International Quarterly^ be regarded as the 
official organ of the World’s Y.W.C.A., that the 
second Sunday in November and the week follow- 
ing be considered as the International Week of 
Prayer for the World’s Y.W.C.A., and that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to select a 
suitable international badge, w'bich is now the 
Blue Triangle. 

The first event of active importance after the 
conference was the application of the German 
national council for affiliation with the World’s 
Association. 

At tiie London conference eighteen countries 
were represented, at Geneva (1902) nineteen. At 
the London conference English had been the only 
language ; in Geneva French was the prevailing 
language. The Geneva conference was privileged 
to welcome the Danish national committee to 
active membership in the World’s Association. 

All through the Great War, although no inter- 
national work could be undertaken, there was no 
breach in the World’s alliance, and most national 
associations developed on vpry similar lines. In 
June 1920 representatives of 28 countries met at 
Champeri, Switzerland, for a World^ Y.W.C.A, 
Commission to inquire into the social and in- 
dustrial conditions which affect women so largely. 
It was followed by a meeting of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Committee, the meeting of which had 
been suspended during hostilities. No affiliated 
country held alooL and there were added repre- 
sentatives of Soutn America and Central Europe, 
on -which continents Associations rapidly 
developing. 

LiTERArnRE.— The work which the T.W.<itA. is doing is 
recorded in its magazines, ©le chief of these are (1) Our 
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Own Guzdie, (2) Th> F.Tr C.A. Monthly Letter, and. (3) The 
V W.C A BvUetni, oj Home and Ovetseas News 

For fiirfchei infoiniation the following publications may be 
consulted* The T W.C. A. Overseas; The F.W.C.A in China; 
The Y.W.C A, m Africa; The Woman's Alovement in India, 
Social Senuce in South Afi ica : The Y. W.C. A and Beconstruc- 
iion, The YW.CA. and Edueation; The Y.W.C. A. in the 
Twetiiidh Century. These publications are all issued at the 
ohices of the Y.W.O.A. in London and New York. 

Emily Kinnaird.^ 

YUAN-CHWANG, FA-HIAN,and I-TSING. 
— Yuan - chwarig (Hiuen- tsiang), the greatest 
Chinese traveller in India (a.d. 629”645)j is also one 
of the most important ligmes in the history of the 
development of Chinese Eiiddhism. There weie 
three pilgiims before him, among whom Fa-hian 
wa«^ the lirst to penetiate (A D, 399-413) into the 
holy land of the Buddhists, and his return marks 
a step in the pi ogress of the study of Buddhist 
liteiature, while the two others, Sun-yun and Hui- 
seiig (A,D. 418) by name, left only a short narrative 
of then tiaveP and do not seem to have done any 
important work at home, though they brought 
back with them some 170 Buddhist texts. After 
Yuau-cliwang in the T^ing dynasty there were so 
many travellers in India that those recorded by 
1- thing alone amount to 56.^ The recorder himself, 
who stayed for a prolonged period (a.d. 671-695) 
in India ami the Malay islands, was by far the 
most pi eminent among them and the only scholar 
who could in any way be compared with Yuan- 
chwang himself. 

The fchiee, Fa-hian, Yiian-chwang, and I-tsing, 
are styled in Japan the ^ three mirrors that lefiect 
Indian Buddhism.’ They are therefore treated 
together in the present article. 

I* The routes. — There were from of old four 
principal routes into India, two through Central 
Asia, the northern and the southern. On his 
journey out Yuan-chwang took the northern road 
through Turfaii, Kucha, Issik-kul, Tashkend, 
Samai’kand, Kundiiz, Kabul, and I^eshawar, while 
on his way home he preferred the southern road, 
turning eastward frorh Kunduz and passing Pamir 
Kul, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Nainshe 
(Ansi).^ The southern road is much shorter and 
the most direct way to India, and corresponds 
loughly with the route of Fa-hian and other pre- 
deces&ois. The third route to India was through 
Tibet, leading either to Bhutan or Sikkim or some- 
times to Nepal. During the T’ang dynasty there 
were many who took this road, especially after 
the marriage of a Chinese princess to the Tibetan 
king Sroug-tsan-gampo, who sent envoys to India 
in A.D. 63k 

The fourth route was the over-sea one which 
was chosen by I-tsxng, who embarked in a Feisian 
ship from £wang-tung to Sumatra, where he 
changed to a Malay boat, sailing through the strait 
to Tamralipti near Calcutta. Fa-luan as early as 
A.D. 413 embarked in a Brahman ship to cross the 
Indian ocean to Java, theie taking another mer- 
chant ship for China. Thus the journey to India 
of the earliest traveller Ifa-hian was over-land, and 
his return journey over-sea via Ceylon and Java. 
Yuan-cliwang, on the other hand, confined himself 
to the over-land route, not even crossing over to 
Ceylon, wliile the last pilgrim Btsing took the sea 
route both ways. 

2, Records. — (a) As he himself says 


towards the end of Ins record, Fa-hian started in 
a.d. 399 from Ch'ang-an, the western capital of 
China, reached India after six yeais, and, staying 
there another six yeais, returned in A.D. 413, 
spending three years on the way. His record, 
which was finally revised in A.D. 414, was called 
sometimes Fo-lmo-ldi ‘Record of the Buddhist 
Countries,’ or simply Fa-hian-ckuan, Tiecoid of 
Fa-hian.’^ The woid ‘high priest’ is often added 
before the title Fa-hian-cl^uan, so it is certain that 
this designation was not given by the author 
himself. At the beginning of the record we find 
a note, ‘Fa-hien’s own lecorol of his travels in 
India,’ which is in all probability the writer’s 
original title. The work was rencleied into Fiench 
by A. Remusat in 1836, into English by B. Beal in 
1869 and 1884, and again by J. Legge in 1886, the 
I last with the Chinese text as well, 
j His six years’ travel, beginning from Peshawar 
and ending at Tamralipti, covers almost all parts 
of India, 30 countries in all, except the Dekkan,’ 
Avhich he himself says that he could not visit. 
From Tamialipti he crossed to Ceylon, thence to 
return to China. 

When he left China, he was accompanied by 
some ten priests, but a party of three went to 
Turfan in the second year with the intention of 
getting the royal patronage there, and another 
party of three retraced their steps from Peshawar 
to China in the fourth year for a reason not stated, 
while two others died in Peshawar and on the 
Hindu Kush. Fa-hian with his sole compfxnion 
Tao-ch^ng visited Mathura, Kanauj, {^ravasti, 
Kapilavastii, Yaisali, and Kusinagara, and, having 
made a pilgrimage to all the sacred spots of the 
Buddha, came to Pataliputm, whence they visited 
Rajagrha, Gaya, Kukkutapada, and Benares. 
They returned to Pataliputra, where they sojourned 
three years and collected and copied the sacred 
texts of various schools. Tao-chdng was charmed 
with the fine discipline of the Buddhist order there, 
and, having been disgusted with the ill-regulated 
manners of the Chinese Buddhists, he decided to 
live in India and never to return home. Fa-hian, 
whose desire was to enlighten China by his newly- 
acquired knowledge, took leave of his companion 
and travelled alone farther down the Ganga to 
Campa and Tamralipti on his way home. He 
seems to have found Buddhism in general in a 
very flourishing state, as it was in the imperial 
Gupta period. Though the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana are mentioned now and again, there are 
as yet no traces of a dispute between the two 
schools noi signs (such as we hiid in Yuan-ehwang’s 
record) of either being much more influential than 
the other. 

{b) Yuan-chwang . — The record of the great 
traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 
The first is of coui’se his own work, Hsi-yil-chi, 

* Record of the Western Region,’ in 12 volumes, 
translated by Yuan-chwang and compiled by Pien- 
chi, Ms iiupil, A.D. 646.2 travels cover 138 
countries in all — 110 which he himself visited and 
28 of which he gathered news from his informants, 
as we are told in an introduction by Chiiig-po.® 
The characters and usages of the people and the 
state of Buddhist learning and practices are 
minutely described. The book is unique and in- 


3. Samnel Beal, M-hivd-U by FdMen, London, 1869 and 1884, 
pp. 174*208. 

^Bdonard Ohavannes, Voyage des pUerins bofiimmstes, 
m^moire compost d Vepoqm de la grande clynastie Fang sur 
Ie8reli(jieiis> Cminents qia all^rent eimeher la lai dans Us pays 
dhfceidmti par Mslng, Pam, 1894. ^ 

STao-lwnan, to his geography of the region of the Saltya 
(Buns'u Naniio, Catalogue of the Chinese Tramlation of the 
Budflhisi Tfipitaha, Oxford, 1883, no. 1470), calls this route the 
* iniddie ’ and the Tibetan road the ‘ southern.’ Hui-lm, in Ms 
Xn4 (vol. 81), describes the Tibetan route rather minutely 
frohyo ed., case SS, vob x. fob 45^)- 


I Nanjio, no. 1496, 2 pb. no. 1603, 

^This introduction wm not translated by Julien, The 
separate edition of Kyoto University has it. In the postscript 
of the record it is expressly said that the use of the word king 
(* gone ') indicates a country which was visited by Yuan-chwang 
himself, while the word chih (‘ arrive ’) shows a place which was 
described from hearsay. Thus we can^ easily distinguish the 
countries which the traveller did not visit, i.e, 21 countries to 
Oentral Asia (vol. L), Nepal to the Himalayan district (vol. vil), 
Oe>lon and Persia (vol. xi.), and 4 countries again in Gentrah 
Asia (vol. sii.), 2S altogether. It is strange that no scholar has 
hitherto catted attention to this fact. 
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<Iib|)ensable for tlio study ol Indian Insfcuiy and 
the geo,i»iai>hy of the Bmklhisl pound In 1857 
Stanislas Jnlleii pul dished his Fionch tianslatioii 
with the tithi Mcnwire.s /ev anhlvOcH ocndcnialtw' 
tradiuls dn sanscvU cn an V((n 048^ })(n' 

Hioiicn-tkaanijd' du ckinolfi en ftuinaais far 
St. JiiUm. An English transla-tion by S. Beal 
followed ill 1884 with the title Si- f/u-Ja, Buddhist 
Me cords of the IVei^Uni JVorld, translated Jr oui t?ho 
CJuneso if Hi ucn-Uiang^'^ volb., London. 

The feecoad h a reBume of Yuan-eliwang’s travels 
contained in the linaord of the Region of the Sdloj/a 
m 8 hooks by TaTo-hsuan.*^ It is interesting to 
note that the author was Yuau*ehwang’s pupil 
and one of his assistant tianslators, and that the 
woik was eomjuled during Yuan-chwatig’s life- 
time, 4.6. A.t) 650. 

There seems to have been another woik in 10 boolcs entitled 
UbL^yii-Ghuftn, ‘Record of the Westein Region,’ by Yen-ts'uni^, 
another pupil of tbo tia\eiler Tins recoid, itissaul, tieated 
moic ot the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the 
•travellei'b own Mtmoiicb paid more attention to the religion 
than the life. Tao-hsuan says m his own preface that both of 
these were too nniiube and copious foi general intonnation and 
that this very fact led hmi to a fresh compilation of his own 
worfe. Ho ICiiropean translation of it has as \et appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of^ the Mmioircs 
given in the life ot Yuan-ciiwang in 10 volumes, 
compiled by Hui-li ami annotated by Yeii-tshmg, 
A.p. 665.** Juliou pubhhhed it, at the same time 
as the IHmoireSj in an abstract under the title 
Histoire de Iti rie de Hioiien-Thsang ct scs voyages 
dans VIndOi 629'-{S45i Loudon, 1853, and Beal fias 
also given us a similar abstract. 

So far as Yuan-chwang’s routes amd geogi’aphical 
names are concerned, Thomas Waiters, a great 
Oliinese scholar, did a great deal, and the result of 
his studies was published in 1904-05 by T. W. Bhys 
Davids and S, W. Bushell with the title On Yuan 
Ghwrtrg's Travels in India ^ 629-6 4o, hy Thomas 
Watters. His researches are accurate 'as usual, 
and, if lie could have made more use of the results 
of the Indian and CentraLAsiaii excavations and 
several old MSS ot the record discovered in Japan, 
nothing would remain bo be desired. 

Yuan-chwang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts : 
(1) a general rntroduction to Jambudvipa and a description of 
Oential- Asian countries along the northern route, i e. Agni bo 
Kapii§a (vol. i); (2) a detailed introduction to India (name, 
geography, calendar, hfo, language, cuBioma, religion, castes, 
products, etc.) and a description of countries in the Panjab and 
HI the north of the Ganga as fur down as the valley of the 
Gandaki, i.e. Lainpa to Hepal (vols. ii.-vii.); (E) a detailed 
description of Magadha, including Nalauda (vols, viii.-ix.) , (1) 
the lower region ot the Ganga, counta'ies on the south aea coast, 
in the Dekkaii and on the lower Indus, i.e. Iraija to Varaya 
(vols x.~\i ) ; (5) Central- Asian states along tlie southern route, 
i,e. Jaguda to Khotan (vol. xii.). 

A resura<5 of the contents can he obtained best 
fioin Watters’ work, which gives the travels in 
their shoitest possible form. Further, a lengthy 
note on the itinerary was added by Vincent A. 
Smith at the end of tlie work. 

When Yuan-chwang, as a young and brilliant 
scholar, expressed his desire to visit India, tliere 
seem to have been some •willing to accompany him 
in his journey, but when he came near to the 
Desert he had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back^ to China as he -was thought unfit 
for the hardships of the journey, while the other 
started in advance to T'un-hwang and was heard 
of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron the king of Turfan, four novices were 
allotted to Mm as his attendants. The king helped 

2 Tbia date must be a mis bake, ruan-chwaug's own memorial 
io the emperor T’ai-tsung on the presentation of tbe record is 
dated tiie Ifith of tbo 7fcb moon in the 20th year of the OhSng- 
kuan period, ie. 616, Julien's Ohiueso text probably did npfc 
include this memorial. 

2 Hioueu-thsarig^Tnan-chwang. Seven different ways of 
gelling the name have been dfecussed by Bhys Davids (sec 
T. Watters, On Yuan Qhmang's Travels in Indian 
•^2 vols., London, 310{H-O5, i 37). 

s Hanli'o, HO. U70. * I&, no. 119 b 


him with hrothciiy care and mtro<lueed him to 
many of the Ceniial- Asian chieftains; conse- 
rpiently he was weicumed evexy where and travelled 
wi th g 'i oat faci In 1 ndia too h e was pati oiiized 
hy King Haiva oi Kanauj and had ojipurtouities 
of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. 
At Nrdanda, the then centie oi tlie^ Mahayana 
lQ«armng, he found an able teacher in Sila-hliadxa, 
the president of the university, and there he spent 
several years ^ learning Sanskiit and chioiiy Bud- 
diiist idealism, occasionally discussing or disput- 
ing with sectaiian teachers. Tiie mteiest of the 
Buddhists of liis time seems to have centreil lu the 
Mahayana, though the Hinayanistic schools too 
were followed in all India. ^ ^ 

(e) l-lsing.^ — I-tsing’s record was called 
chi-Knei-neifa-cIiuan, ‘Record of the Buddhist 
Practices sent home from the Southern Sea,’ in 
four volumes.'^ The ‘Southern Sea’ means in 
Chinese the Malay islands (Sumaiia, Java, ami 
the neighbouring jilaces). It is so called because 
he sent his record home while he was sojouiiiing 
in Palembang (Bhuje), Sumatia, collecting and 
copying Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The lecord was 
translated into English by the present writer in 
1896 ami published at Oxfoid wdtli the title A 
Record of the Buddhist Religion m hidia and 
Malay Archipelago [A.D. 671-695) hy I-tsing. The 
text is entirely difierent fiom tlie two preceding 
ones, inasmucli as it records only the religious life 
and practices, especially disonssing minute points 
of the Vinaya rules. The author does not describe 
his travels at all. The record will prove indispens- 
able, however, when research into the Viiiaya 
branch of Buddhist liteiature is seriously taken 
up. Furthei , it is very interesting that he limits 
his discussions ot the Buddhist practices to the 
Sarvastivada (lealistio) school. For it is a very 
difficult task definitely to class Vinaya practices 
of that epoch in various scdiools. 

There is another lecoid by I-tsing giving bio- 
graphical notices of 56 Chinese priests who tra- 
velled in India liefore or during his stay abroad.® 
This is practically a book of travels, and it is in 
this that he describes the incidents which happened 
on his journey to India, the chance return to China, 
and the second sailing to Sumatra to copy the 
sacred texts.® E. Ciiavannes published his Ficnch 
translation of it in 1894, with the title Voyages des 
ptlerms houddhistes^ m^moire composi d fepogue de 
la grande dynastic Tang sur les religieux 6m%nents 
gm alUr&nt chercher la loi dans les pays d’ Occident ^ 
par Ttsvng. The two records of I-t&ing should 
always be consulted together, for the whole of Ins 
life and work cannot be known without either 
one. 

The biographer'^ tells us that I-tsing was 25 
years (A.D. 671-695) abroad and travelled in more 
than 30 countries. That he made a pilgrimage to 
all the sacred spots of the Buddha can be seen 
fiom his own narratives, but we cannot state with 
certainty that he travelled in so many countries 
as the biographer asserts. 

As was the case with Fa-hian and Yuan-chwang, 
he had some five or six followers at the outset, but 
finally started with only a young prie.st, Shan-hing 
by name. In India he himself says that he lived 
ten years in the University of Ntllanda (probably 
A.D. 675-885), chiefiy studying the Vinaya. On 
his -way home he stayed in Palembang, Sumatra, 
to coil'ect and copy more of the Sanskrit texts. 

2 iicoordinjj to the life of Yuan-chvirang (voL H!.), he stayed 
there five years. ViriGent Smith makes it two years (see 
Watters, ii. S25). 

2 JRABf 1891, p. 420* Otherwise spelt I-ohing. 

Naiijio, no, 1492. 5 Ib. no. 1491. 

6 These facts are summed up in the present writer’s mtroduc- 
tiOA (fO LtiM ^nd TrmeXs ej X4mig^ p, xxv. 

7 Nanpo, HO. 1405, 
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One day \w \\7int(al lo aeutl letters homo and wont 
on hoaid a. met chant ship, when a favourable wind 
began to b]o^\ and the ship set sail at once. He 
thus came hack by chance to Kiiang-tung, and, 
meeting his old friends, tried to obtain some new 
companions for his work abroad. At last he 
succeed ( hI in iiiiding four able assistants, Ch^ng-ku, 
Tao-luing, etc., with whom he set out once agto 
in A. I). G89, when he was fifty-five years of age. 
He finall;^ returned in midsuinmer a.d. 695. 

3. Their work at home. — Buddhism was intro- 
duced into China in A.D. 67. The emx>eror Mm-ti 
sent envoys to India and invited two Buddhist 
piiosts, KfiAyapa htataiiga and Fa-lan^ by name, 
to '’come to Ciurii?^. They were stationed in a 
specially built monastexy called the ‘ White Horse ’ 
jnid weie kept Imsy tianslating. The following 
thiee centuries were a period of translation by 
foieigri piiesis. This wo can call the first period 
of tianslatxon (A.D. 67‘~414). Those foreign priests 
wlio <*amc fiom India itselt were surnamed ‘ Chu,’ 
a cm tailed form of ‘Tien-cliu’ ( = Sindhu, i.c. 
Indian),- while those from Yue-clii (Kiisana) were 
styled ‘Chi / 2 Those surnamed ‘An’ are from 
An-hfei (=*Arsak, Parthian),^ ‘K’ang’from K’ang- 
<ibii (= Samarkand}® and ‘Po ’ from Kucha (for the 
royal family was so named) ® There were iiractic- 
ally no Chinese xniests Avho earned out translations 
by themselves, though there were a few who 
assisted in the work as siiboidinates. 

The secontl period of translation (A.D. 414--645) 
was inaugurated by Fa-Iiian’s return. He brought 
home the Vinaya texts of the Mahasanghika and 
the Sarvastivada seliools, the Mahdpannirmna 
Sutra of the Malifiyanists, and also the Abhi- 
dharmaAinlai/a Mantra; and lie himself did the work 
of translating some of these texts ^ with the assist- 
ance of Buddha-bhadra, an Indian piiest. Almost 
at the same time Chi-yen and Pao-yun,® his 
companions half-way to India, and Chi-niang^® 
and Tao-tai,^^ both of whom went to India soon 
after Fa-hian, followed the latter’s brilliant 
example in independent translations. Many 
priests seem to have done the same, though some 
of their works are iost.^^ 

This period of translatioiij though conducted by 
Chmese piiests, was not without brilliant works 
aciiieved by gifted foreigners, such as Kuuiaia- 
jiva,^'*^ who IS said to have had 3000 pupils, 
Uuiiabhiuba/'* Paramartha,!® Bodhiruchi,^® and 
d ficinagupta.^'^ 

The above two peiiods are geneially designated 
the old era of translation. The following period 
opens the new era of tianslatioii (A.D. 646-1127), 
wliich was begun by the cpocli-making work of 
Yuan-cliwang"^®and was continued by I-tsing,^^ the 
two being tiie most prominent figures in the 
Buddhist culture of the T’ang dynasty. Yiian- 
chwang brought home the Mahay ana SiUraa (224 
texts)? Slahayana Sdstras (192 texts), the 


1 JTanjio, appendix ii. 1-2. 

lb, 2, 5, XI, 20, 2;i, 27, 47, 48. 

S Lb, 3, 7, X8, 22, 33, 35, 37. 
i Jh, i, 6, 17, 25. s Xh. 8, 34, 21, 41. 

fi Ih, 10, 2SC0t 30 ; see Sylvaiii L6vi, * 3.i0 “ I’okharien B,’ 
Uiwnti da Koiitcba,’ JA, Sepfe.-Oot. 1913, pp. 371, 377, 378. 

7 n>, 45 and nos. 118, 12U, 070, lli>0. 

9i&.77. 10/6,70. 

12 Xh. 49, 60, 61, S2, 84, 87-91. 

13 Lb. 50 (he translated 50 texfes). 

14 Jb. SI (he translated 27 texts). 

Ib. 104-5 (42 tran&lationB) 

n« llh 114 (30 translations) [b, 329 (30 translations). 

IH lb, 1B3 (70 translations). Ib, M9 (50 translations). 
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woiks ol the Siliavna .school (14), those of the 
Maiiasaiighika scliuol (15), those of the Bammitiya 
school (15), those of the Maliisasaka scliool (22), 
the Kasyakiya texts (17), the Hharmagiipiiya 
texts (42), the Barvastivada^ texts (67), the Hetn- 
vidya (Logic) (36), and the Bahdavidya (Hranimai) 
(13), altogether amounting to 520 bundles and 657 
difterent texts. What he specially laid stiess on 
was the Vijuanamatia doctrine (idealism), and he 
may be deemed the founder of the Buddhist ideal- 
ism ill China. 

The catalogue of I-tsing’s collections is not given 
so minutely as his predecessoi’s. The Sanskrit 
texts of the TnpUaka collected by him during his 
stay of ten yeais at Nalanda were nearly 400 in 
number, amounting to 500,000 Uohas, which he 
himself says he had m hand whilst in Palemhang.^ 
What he considered most important was the 
Vinaya literature, and his translations in this 
branch of study aie very full and minute, esiieci- 
ally in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivrida (realistic) 
school, which amounts to 19 texts in 209 volumes 
out of 66 texts in 256 volumes m all. His works 
in this line are geneially called the ‘ New Vinaya,’ 
while those of Tao-hsiian, a pupil of Yiian-chwang, 
and of the other predecessors are styled the ‘ Old 
Vinaya.’ 

Thus he founded a new school in the study of 
tiiis branch of Buddhist literature and made his 
own scliool the most infinential of all. The work 
of translation in the T’ang dynasty was on a grand 
scale. Ail had to he done by the imperial sanction, 
so many officials and assistants being specially 
appointed. Tlie completed texts had to be pre- 
sented to the impel lal court to be authoiized for 
publication or to be incorpopted into the Buddhist 
library. 

This new era was further enriched by the works 
of Amoghavajra,- Dharina-deva,® Dana-pala,^ etc., 
but then tianslations, numerous as they are, can- 
not be compared in nature and bulk with those of 
Yuan-chwang and I-tsing, for almost ail of them 
are dharanlSj stotras^ or mystic texts of the kind. 

With the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127) the 
periods of translation which were so ably repre- 
sented by the three travellers practicall;^ came 
to an end, Indian Buddhism gradually giving its 
place to Tibetan Lamaism. 

LiTEaATURE.“~All the translations of the records referred to 
have been indicated in the article. For leferenoe the following 
may be recommended: J. Legge, A iteeord of BuddhisHe 
KtngdorrhSi being an Account by the Chinese Monh Fd hien of 
his Trmeh in India and Ceylon (A D. 39.9-4i/d, Oxfoid, 1886; 
S. Beal, Si-yu-kit Buddhist Records of the Western World: 
translated from the Chinese of Biiten Tsimig (A.p 6W), % vole., 
Ijondon, 1884 ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang^s Travels m 
India, 0^9-6U5, 2 vols., do. 1904-05; E. Chavannes, Foy- 
age des ^Uerins bouddhistes, memoirs com'posd d I’ipoque de 
la grande dynahtie Tang sur lea rehgieux ^minents . . . dans 
les pays d'oecidenty par I-tsing, Paris, 1894; J. Takaknsu, 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and Malay Arohi- 
pdugo {A D. 671-09S) by I-fsmg, Oxford, 1896 ; E. Chavannes, 
Voyage de Song-yim dans I’Udydna et le Candhdra (618-522), 
Hanoi, 1003; E. Chavamies and S. I/IUn4raire d’Ow- 
Kong (751-790), Paris, 1895. J. TAKAKHSH. 

YUCATAHS.— See Mextcaks. 


YUGRA.-See Ostyaks. 


YULE.— See Calitoae (Teutonic), Chetstma^ 
Customs. 


1 Ohavannes, Mdmoire d*I4aing, p. 125. 
s Hanjio, appendix ii. 166 (1G8 translations). 

S Ih, 169 <118 translations). 4 it, 161 (111 tran^tlonis). 
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ZAIDL — Zaidi (Zaidiyyah; in Arabia Znyud) 
is the name of a Muhammadan sect, called after 
Zaid, son of 'All, son of ^usam, son of ‘Ali, cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet; Muhammad. This 
person came forward as a pretender in the reign of 
the Umayyad Hisham (121-122 A.H.) in Kufah, 
was defeated, and ^¥as put to death. His story is 
told with unneeebsary prolixity by Tabari.^ His 
sect survived, though doubtless in seciet, in Kufah, 
where they were concerned in various risings of 
'Alid pretenders, such as those of 151, 250, and 
251 A.H. on the last occasion they are called 
*men of wool,' i.e. ascetics, and the same histoiian 
casually mentions them after this time among 
)ieretical sects.^ If it be true that Harun al-EasliKi 
employed one of the community to assassinate 
Idris, founder of the Idrisi dynasty of it is 
likely that they were toleiated by the legitimate 
khalifaha to the same extent and for the same 
services as were aftei wards the Assassins by the 
Egyptian sultans. 

I. History.— The first dynasty founded by a ineinbor of 
the sect was that of the Xdxisids (172-302 A.n, «A.n. 788-973), 
called after Idus b. *AbdaIlah, a descendant of Hasan, who, 
after a rising oiganized by a nephew of his in the Ilijaz in the 
time of the'Abbusid Mahdiliad been suppi eased, escaped into 
Africa and gained a following among the Beibers of Ulili 
(Volubilis) near one of the souices of the Sebou. After winning 
over or subduing a great number of tribes, he took the title 
khalifah, and was, as has been seen, assassinated by an 
eraissaiy fiom Baghdad in a.d. 793. He was succeeded by his 
infant son, called by the same name, who founded in SOS the 
city of Fez, which became tlm capital of the dynasty. Its popu- 
lation was supplemented in 814 by some 8000 families exiled by 
al-Hakam from Goidova, but welcomed by Idris ii., ‘ whose 
subjects, being for the most part nomads, showed an invincible 
repugnance to becoming citizens.’ 5 At the time of his death, 
in 828, his kingdom comprised the whole of the Farthest 
Maghrib and reached Mina in the Central Maghrib. Ills 
successor Muhammad divided hia territories (other than Fez 
itself and its neighbourhood) between eight of his lelatives, 
reserving the capital and the suzerainty for himself ; this act 
led to the permanent break up of the kingdom, which was left 
in a state of civil war at his death in 83fi. !I!he princes who 
succeeded him in Fez were involved m wars with other sects, 
such as the Kharijis and the Fatiniids of Africa, the latter of 
whom took Fez in 969. In 973 it fell into the hands of the 
Spanish Umayyads, and the last of the Idrisi monarchs, named 
I^aaan, was compelled to abandon his fortress, ‘The Vultuie’s 
Nest,’ somewhere m the neighbourhood of Ceuta, on condition 
of his life being spared.6 

The next and most important dynasty of Zaidites was that 
founded in S. Arabia by a descendant of *AIi, Yaliya, b. Husain 
b. Qasim Raaai ; his grandfather Qasim was a son of one Ilirahim 
•yabataba, and brother of a Muhammad whose abortive rismg 
at Kiifali about 2CK) a.h. is described at length by Ibn Khaldun. 7 
This Yahya established a khalifate at ]?a*dah in Yemen, taking 
as his imperial title al-Hadi da al-hiadq (280 A.H.— a.d. 893). 
The story of this dynasty, as told by Ibn Khaldun, s is tians- 
lated by Ii. 0. Kay, 9 who corrects some mistakes. The name 
Baasi, whereby this dynasty is known, is said to come from 
Bass, a mountain in Najd, where Yahya’a grandfather C^asim 
took refuge. Yabya was himself the author of numerous works, 
among them refutations of the Shfah sect called the Imamiyyah, 
and ot the views of the contemporary histonan Tabari. The 
capital of the dynasty was sometimes Sa'dah, sometimes §an‘a, 
and the territory included within its dominions varied greatly 
at different times ; the earlier geographers (of the 3rd and 4tii 
Islamic centuries), so far as they allude to these princes, call 
them ‘resident in Sa'dah.’ In the fith Islamic coiit. they were 
driven out of ^a'dah by the Meccan Sidaimanis, but towards the 
end of that century a Bassi monarch resumed possession of the 
place with the title Manfur. lie is said to have dispatched 
missionaries to remote parts of the 'Abbusid empire, such as 


I CkronicU, ed. H. J* da Goeje, Beyden, 1879-1901, ii. 1287- 
1298. 

3 Tabari, iil. 360 1, 1615, 1817 1 8 Ib, 1884. 

4 K Metoier, MisL da PAfriqm saptentrionah, Baris, 1888, i. 
280. 

« E. Dozy, Spanish Xslam^ tr. F. G. Stokea, Dondon, 1913, 
p. 264. 

6 Bee Mercier, i. 3-73. 

7 Kmb at Tbar, Bdlaq, 1867, ill, 242. 

^8iv. iii-m 

' »In 'Offlarah, TmMn^ its Mediaml History, I^ondon, 1892, 
p. mfif. 


Jilan, and to have attracted the notice of the ‘Abbasid Naslr 
(1180-1225), who, however, did not succeed m secuiing his 
pe^oii In the year 12oS (about the same time as the fall of 
Baghdad) their imam Yahva b Hu&am was lulled in battle 1 
Their political power was for the time bioken ; but im.ams con- 
tinued to be appointed, and to maintain themselves in some 
regions till the date at which Ibn Khaldun’s narrative closes, 
793 A H. Probably this condition was raamtained till 945 a ii 
(a d. 1538), when the Yemen fell under the domination of the 
i Ottomans ; but in 1597 one Qasini, who claimed to be a 
, descendant of the Rassi family, assumed the imamate at a place 
' called Hadid-qara, and found numerous adherents , afte^ a 
long series of struggles with the Turkish pashas, with varying 
success, in 1619 he obtained recognition from the Ottoman 
authorities as ruler of a considerable portion of Y'emen ; he died 
the next year (1620), and was succeeded by his son the imam 
Muhammad the Muayyad. In 1620 this peison, owing to the 
execution of an agent of his by the Turkish governor Haiuar 
Pasha, staited a fresh revolt, and with the aid of his brothers 
conducted it so successfully that before the end of the year few 
places, besides San'a, Aden, and the ports, remained m Ottoman 
hands, everywhere else the Zaidi power was recognized in 
Yemen. In 1029 San’a, after a siege of two years, was aur- 
lendered to the Muayyad, and in 1G3.5 Yemen was definitely 
I evacuated by the Ottomans, and the Zaidi litual established m 
the mosques. These details are taken fiom the Tuikisli History 
of Tertien and Sa?i‘(i, by Ahmad Rashid,^ who attubutes the 
expulsion of the Ottomans chiefly to the incompetence, laziness, 
and corruption of the governor Haidar Pasha, who was exiled 
m consequence The new Zaidi ruler, as has been seen, took a 
title in the style of the khallfahs, and similar titles were taken 
by his successors, of whom the first was his brother Isma'il, 
called the Mutawakkil, who captured Aden m 1640, and ex- 
tended his rule into Hadramaut and other regions neighbouring 
Yemen. From this time till 1760, though there weie numerous 
wais of succession and local revolts and insurrections, the 
Zaidi realm remained intact; after 1760 it split up into 
iiumeioiis petty governments, of which the most important 
eontmned to be that of San'a To the list of imams given by 
Stanley Lane-Poole,s after Niebuhi, we should add Mutawakkil, 
who ascended the throne on the death of his father Mansur in 
1814, and Mutawakkil’s son Mahdi, who succeeded in 1820-21, 
and after whose demise m 1830-31 there was a period of 
anarchy, winch ended in 1846 with the restoration of the 
Ottomans, one Tewfiq Pasha being installed as governor in that 
year at §an*a. Since that time, however, there have been 
numeious revolts and internal dissensions.-^ 

Besides the Zaldites of Fez and Yemen there were in the 
3rd and 4th Islamic centuries those of Tabaristan and Jilan, 
Various pretenders of the family of ‘Ail, entertaining the 2aidi 
system, established themselves, though ephemeraUy, in these 
regions, where they are thought to have made converts among 
the till then pagan populations.^ 

2. Characteristics.— ‘In the Diplomatic Encyelo- 
poedia of Qalqasliandi called Subh al- A' shd^ Bome 
notices of the Zaidi court are collected from various 
authors. According to these, the imam lived in 
Arab simplicity with no attempt at magnificence 
or display. He claimed, however, to he the 
supreme sovereign, the usuipers of whose rank 
(such as the ‘Abbasid khalifahs) would he punished 
in the next world for their rebellion. His followers 
looked forward to the time when his supremacy 
would be generally acknowledged, and expected 
that Ms family would produce the MahdJ who is to 
appear at the end of the world. His prayers were 
regarded as intercessoi'y ; his hand was laid on the 
sick 5 and at times of drought it was his business 
to procure rain. The emirs of Meccah (in the 6th 
Islamic cent.) were supposed to favour his claims 
secretly. The imam was thought to possess a 
secret store of knowledge, handed down from his 
predecessors, and going back ultimately to ‘Ali and 

1 Khazraji, The Femi'Strings : a HisL of the RasiiU Dynasty 
of Yaman, tr. J. W. Bedhouse (E, J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 
ni. i.-v.), Leyden, 1906-13, i. 150. 

9 Constantinople, 1290. 

5 The Muhammadan Dynasties, London, 1894. 

4 An account of the period commencing' with that of the re- 
covery of independence by the imams is to be found in W. B. 
Harris, Journey throng the Femew* Edinburgh, 1893, chiefly 
after B, L. Playfair, Emory of Arabia Felix, Bombay, 1859. 

5 Some account of these persons is given in Ibn lafandiyrir’s 
History of Tabaristan and by H. L. Babino, Proiunces 
caspiennes de la Perse,’ RUM xxxii. [1916-16|. An abridged 
translation of the History, hy B. O, Browne, was publishea as 
vol. ii, of the Gibb Memorial Scries, London, *905. 

6 Cairo, 1916, v. 61-54. 
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the Pro^jlieb {a common Shi' ah notion). He main- 
tained^ agents who tiavelled over all Islamic 
countries, associating with those who were already 
adherents and winning others. These were all on 
the look-out for the collapse of the khalifate (in 
732 A.H. that maintained by the Egyptian sultans) 
and the exaltation of the imam. In the effects of 
a man who had died in Aleppo (somewhat before 
this time) letters had been found addressed to him 
and to his ancestors from the imams soliciting in- 
foimation about the Slifah in that country and 
also aid. There were dUfereiit accounts of the 
number of the imam^s aimed followers, hut theie 
was no question of their valour. The Rasulids, 
wh?) from 1229 to 1451 A.ii. were the chief power in 
Yemen, ordinarily treated the imam with respect ; 
during the reign of Nasir in Egypt (1293-1340) an 
imam had sent a proposal to form an alliance for 
the purpose of ousting the Easulids, which had 
been rejected. 

3. Doctrine. — The Zaidis in doctrine come be- 
tween the Sill ah {q.v . ), to whom they technically be- 
long, and the Sunnah(feee Sunnites). They main- 
tain that the imamate is mlieient in the house of 
’All and Fatimah ; but they revere the memory of 
the first two khalifahs, holding that, though 'illi 'had 
a right to the office, there were political reasons 
which rendered his appointment undesirable. 
Their theory is known as tafdil, meaning the 
legitimacy of the appointment of the mafduli i.e, 
the person whose claims are inferior, while the 
/w/e?, or person with superior qualifications, is 
accessible. Copious extracts from their literature 
on this subject are given by R. Strothmann.^ The 
imam Hadi, as has been seen, compiled a treatise 
on the subject. In normal times the imamate in 
their system belongs to the fittest person among 
the descendants of either Hasan or Husain, the 
grandson of the Prophet whose duty it is to ^come 
out.’ To rebel against an iniquitous ruler {al^ 
Mffhi) is in their opinion a duty. This, according 
to* the author of aVAlam at’Slmmihh (Salih b. 
Mahdi, f 1108 A.H.), is their most distinctive tenet 
and that which separates them from the other 
schools. 

‘ Otherwise,' he says, * there is little that Is distinctive about 
them ; m the articles of religion they agree with the Mu'tazils, 
whereas xvitii respect to the Branches (i the religious and 
civil code) they differ ; with some of them the system of Abu 
Hanifah prevails, whereas with others that of ShafiM, tliough 
this is not a case of following, but of agreement ; some however 
arenou of this soil, but are like other independent enquners 
(mujtahulun ) ; only fanaticism makes people anxious to differ 
from others. Thus the Expiatory Prostration (sujud al-sahw) 
has become a kind of badge of the Zaiditos , the followers of 
the four Sunni systems are abandoning it altogether, indeed we 
have never seen them piaotise it i the reason being^ the anxiety 
of the Zaiditea about it, which is like their caution in other 
matters, e.g. the Minor Ablution. Bamaghani [perhaps 
Muhammad b. ‘All Bamaghfim, t 478 a.ii.} found fault with 
them for over-ablution, which he rightly said is contrary to the 
Sunnah.' ^ 

Of their layv-books the first part of one called 
MimtazfC cd-M^uhhtdr (‘The Abstract of the 
Select ’), based on the KdciV al-Azlidr of the imam 
al-Muhdi li-din Allah Ahmad b. Yahya (775-840 
A.H.), was published at Cairo in 1828, but has up 
to the present date remained unfinished. It deals 
only with ceremonies, and differs in minute points 
fi‘om the law-books of the Sunni schools. Many 
other law-books of the Zaidis are contained in 
MBS. A Co7'pm Juris of Zaid b. *Ali, edited by 
E. Griffinl, Milan, has been issued. 

4. Divisions. — ^The classical heresiologists, * Abd 
al-Qahir ® and Bhalirastani,^ divide the Zaidis into 
three sub-sects— the JfiiudiyyalntheSulaimaiiiyyah i 
or Jaririyyah, and the Butriy^h, with whom the 

Dm ^taa^recM d^r Zuiditeii, Stiasfaburg, 1912, 

S p. m. 

^ AfM(fQ bain ai-Jlmqt Oairo, 1910, pp. 22-26. 

4 Kitub al-viU'^l %va*l'Uihali tr, T. Xiaarbriicker, Halle, 1850, 
i, 174-181 


latter of these writers couides the SMihiyyah. 
The three names Jarudiyyah, Sulaimariiyyah, and 
Butiiyyah are given m the MawCtqif oi 'Adud al- 
Din Iji (t A.D. 1355).^ The second are called after 
one Sulaiman b. Jarir; the third, according to 
this work, after Butair al-Thumi, but, according 
to the Firaq, after Kuthayyir called Abtar and 
Hasan h. Salih b. H^-yy- Ib the Ghunyah^ of 
’Abd al-Qadir ai-Jilani, who is but slightly later, 
they are divided into six sub-sects — Jarudiyyah, 
Sulaimaniyyah, Butiiyyafi, Nu’aimiyyah, ‘fa’qu- 
biyyah, and a sixth. In the Persian Bayern ah 
adyem^^ which is about a cefitury earlier (A.i). 
1092), the number of sub-sects is said to be five 
— Jarudiyyah, Dhakiriyyah, Khashabiyyah (the 
followers of Sarfiat Tabari, who used wooden 
weapons at the time of their rising), and the 
Khalafiyyah. The questions about which they 
differed were mostly concerned with the imamate, 
or aspects of it — e y., whether Muhammad had 
appointed *Ali as his successor or not ; whether lio> 
had also appointed his grandsons or not; it is 
asserted that the Jartldiyyah (called after one 
Abu’I-Jarud Ziyad) denied the death of Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdallah, a pretender of the time of the 
'Abbasid Mansur, and looked forward to his return 
as Mahdi (though some of them looked forward to 
the return of some other pretender) ; further, that 
they call the first two khalifahs ‘unbelievers,’ 
and in consequence are execrated by the rest of 
the Zaidis, who in turn execrate them, ^ The only 
claim of this sub-sect to he called Zaidis would 
then lie in their recognizing the imamate of the 
Zaid after whom the sect is named. The doctrine 
mentioned above is usually regarded as character- 
istic — &,g,y by the Spanish traveller Ibn Jubair, who 
indeed does not expect his leaders to have heard of 
the seet.'^ A traveller of a century earlier (1035- 
1042), Nasir-i-Khusrau, who found them in Yem- 
amah, apparently expects his readers to know 
their name, but not to know that they were of the 
Sln'ah.® It is probable that the names of the sub- 
sects were little known. 

Literature.— A few works emanating' from Eaidi theologians 
are mentioned in the Kitdh al-lhhi ist^ ed. G. Fiugel, Leipzig, 
1871-72, i. 193. Their literature is, howei'er, very copious, and 
there is a large MS collection of it lodged in the Ambroaiana of 
J^lilau, of which notices have been given by E. Griffim, m 
Rivista degh Studi Oriental% L-iii , Home, 1908-10 , many 
Zaidi MSS are also to be found in the Berlin Library. A treat- 
ise on rhetoric called aU^irdz^ by the Zaidi khalifah Yahya b. 
^amzah (729-749 A.H,), was published m Cairo ni 1914. 

B. S. Margoliouth. 

ZANZIBAR AND THE SWAHILI 
PEOPLE.— The name Zanzibar, now applied only 
to the town of that name and the island in which it is 
situated (both called in Swahili Unguja), anciently 
designated the whole coast, from the Juba River 
to Sofala.® Originally Zangihar (Zengibar, Zan- 

guebar), from the Persian ‘negro ’ and 

‘region,’ it was modified by Arab and Por- 
tuguese pfonunciation into Zanzibar and Zanzibar. 
The town is said to have been founded by settlers 
from Shiraz, in the 8th or 9th cent.,’ but^ theie is 
less definite information available as to its early 
history than in the ease of ICilwa, Lamu, and 
Pate. Sacleux ^ suggests that the ‘Wahadimu (the 
early inhabitants, whose chief, the Mwinyi mlmu, 

I ruled the island up to the time of Sayyid Barghasli) 
may have been a colony from ICxIwa. The coast 

1 Ed. T. Soerenseu, Leipzig, 1848, p. 353. 

2 Cairo, 1203, i. 77. 

8 0. Sebefer, QhrestomatkU peramie^ 2 vols- Pans, 1883. 

4 The Travels ofJh% Jubayr^ ed. M. J. de uoeje (Gibb Mem- 
orial Series, V.), Loudon, 1907. 

SRafarnamah, ed. 0. Sohefer, Pans, 1881, p. 224. 

eMasTidij quoted by Yule md Burnell, BobsonJehsmi 
p, 746. 

7 Sacleux, Grmmnmre des diaketu swahilis, pp. xiv, xv, ^ 

8 Xb, p, XV H. 
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is also known by its Arabic designation of Iw 
{saliili ' coast ’ — hence the term ‘ Swahili coast ’ is 
a pleonasm, like ‘Lake Nya&a/ etc.), and its in- 


habitants as ‘ coast-people ’—in African 

pronunciation ‘Swahili.’ {They are spoken of 
in their own vernacular as XVaswahili, pL of 
Mswahili ; the language as ICiswahili. ) They 
are called by the ‘Nyika’ tribes Adzoniba 
(Wajomba), by the 'Pokoino Watsawaa or 
Wadzawaa, and by the Galla Hamara. 

The name ‘Swa^iili’^ does not belong to any 
one indigenous African race, it connotes the 
descendants of Arab settlers by native women of 
various tribes, chiefly Bantu. Tlieie are also 
tiaces of l^ersian descent, and possibly their pedi- 
gree includes other ethnic elements. 

2. Distribution of the Swahili. — The territory 
inhabited by the Swahili is the strip of coast 
jleflned in 1886 as the Sayyid of Zanzibar’s do- 
minions — viz. from Warsheilch on the Somali 
coast to Gape Delgado. This, however, does not 
include all, as distinct dialects of Swahili are 
recognized for Ibo and the Kinmba Islands, neaily 
two decrees south of Cape Delgado, and for the 
Angoshi Islands, half-way between Mozambique 
and the mouth of the Zambesi. The people them- 
selves — at any rate those of the northern parts — 
limit the expression ‘Swahilini’ (=the Swahili 
country) to the coast north- cast of the Tana 
mouth, though some extend it as far south as 
Maiindi. This fits in 'vvith the assertion made by 
various writers that the dialects of Lamu and the 
adjacent coast are reckoned the purest,* or, as 
Krapf says,^ that ‘the real home of the Swahili 
language is considered to be in the islands of 
Patta [Pate], Lamu, and in the country opposite 
to those islands.’ Swahili, however, is spoken 
and understood far beyond the coniines of its 
projier home : it has been carried half-way across 
the continent by traders and caiavan porteis and 
is current, in debased forms, both on the Congo 
and in Sindh. 

2. Physical characteristics.— There is probably 
no uniform Swahili type, and this is scarcely 
surprising when %ve consider, not only the coni- 
posite origin of the people and the various sources 
whence their race has from time to time been 
recruited, but the fact that there are many persons 
calling themselves Swahili who have not the 
slightest claim to Arab descent. These may be 
the descendants of imported slaves, or they may 
he members of inland tribes who have adojited 
Islam and settled on tlie coast. Consequently 
shades of complexion {the darker and lighter 
being broadly distinguished by the people them- 
selves as ‘ black ’ and ‘ red ’) and types of feature 
vary indefinitely ; and we must remember that 
the compound factors are not merely the Oman 
Arab (with the possible, or indeed probable, 
Persian) and the Bantu native, but the tribes of 
Hainitio or ‘Helot’ stock, of whom the Wasanye 
and Dorobo are present-day representatives, and 
the various Galla, Abyssinian, Somali, and even 
Georgian or Circassian women who have at difler- 
ent times found their way into the harems of 
wealthy Arabs, Characteristics are apt to vary 
greatly, even within one and the same family ; 

a member of the ’1 Batawi (Arab) clan, 
living at Mombasa, has decidedly negroid features 


1 This 18 the eommortly accepted spelling, thong-h some 
French writers still cling to ‘Souah61i’; and ‘Suaheh* is the 
form csiiirenfe in Salt has ‘Sowanli* and ‘Sowaiol/ 

Owen, ^ Sowhyleser* ; see Oust, Modetn Jjmigmffes of Africa^ 
it M5. ' 

^ Sacleux, p. ix. 

^ Vocabulary Ba&t African Lanyttages, iv, 
mi Burton, 8iniihf a7id the Races t/mi inhabit the Valley of the 
Indw^ p. 288, 


and woolly hair, while his sister, as daik as liiui- 
self ill coniplexion, has line, silky, and poilectiy 
straight hair. As Baumann says : 

‘Gar leicht kann man sohhes'iUcli zui Ansicht gelang’CMi, 
dass es uberhaupt einen ywahiij->S7cfOT?n nichi gebe, dasH das 
Wort kemo andere als die uispiunghche aiahischo iiQdeiiUin{> 
“ Kustenbewohner ” babe ’ i 

Burton’s description * is too sweeping, as regards 
b^tii appearance and cliaracter, tiiough lie a}>pears 
to have chiefly in view the island of Zaiiziluir— 
perhaps the least favouiable giouiid for uh.^Civa- 
tion. 

3. Origin. — It is uncertain at present wdietliei 
there were any Arab or Persian settlements in 
pre-Islamic tinies ; and the vexed question of tlie 
Zimbabwe mines cannot be discussed heie; but 
it is worth noticing that the Karanga language of 
Kbodesia has some words in common witli Bwahili, 
which do not seem to occur in languages geo- 
graphically intei mediate.® There was, however, 
commercial interoouise at a very early period. 
The first Arab settlement to which a doOnite date 
is assigned is that of Pate, in A.t). 689;'^ the 
colonists are said to have been Byiians. Native 
tradition says they found Waboni and Waemezi 
hunters living in the island.® They intcrjuariied 
with these people, though their descendants have 
tried to suppress the fact. Vague traditions 
(which the present writer has never been able to 
verify) of pre-Islamic people worshipping a golden 
idol (a calf or bull ?) at Kau may point to some 
early Persian or Hindu settlement of wdiich no 
other record survives. Contact with the Bantu 
was probably, in the first instance, with the 
Pokomo, who, according to native tradition, were 
settled in the Tana valley long before the south- 
ward migration of the ‘Nyika’ peoples in the 16th 
century. The Pate colonists are said to have 
come from Syria ; and some a.scnbe the same 
origin to Maiindi, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu, and 
Kilwa;® though the Kilwa Chronicle states that 
the founder of this city came from Shiraz. The 
settlement of the ‘ Emozeids ’ (Umrnn Zayd), some- 
what later than that of Pate,"^ seems to have in- 
troduced a considerable Persian element, ihiumann 
says: 

‘Der Kame Swalnh ist hei den Angehoriyjon des vStammoa 
selbst; nicht sehr verbreifceti ; am liebslen horen sie sich 
Schirazi nermen und leiten ihre Abkunft von Schiraz 
This probably applies to Tanga and neighbour- 
hood : it is certainly not true of Mombasa or the 
coast north of it, where the present writer has 
never heard of the slightest objection to the name 
Swahili — not even on the part of some men at 
Jomvu who said their ancestors came fiom 
‘Shiiazi.’ In fact, the people of Jomvu are 
known to have emigrated thither, not moie th.an 
three or four generations hack, from Shirazi, near 
Vumba, which was originally a colony from the 
Persian Shiraz. Shaka, near Kipmi (celebrated 
in connexion with Liongo Eumo, and possibly the 
‘Jaca’ of the Portuguese inscription on the 
Mombasa fort), was also a Persian colony. 

4, History .““The sources are : native tradition, Porfcuguoho 
records and historians, and Arabic documents, of which only 
two have been published, viz. the Ohromclo of Mombasa, 
punted in Owen “ and also as an appeiidi's: to Gujllam*s first 
volume, and the Histor?/ of Kilufn, edited by S Arthur Stron^.i^ 
This seems not to be quite identical with the Chronica dos Keys 


1 ITsamhara 7md seme Naehhargchute^ p. 22, 

2 Zanzibar Oity^ Isla^id and Coasts i. 414-420. 

s These are not Arabic loan-words, such as ndammUr and 
which might have been derived from the lator Arab 
settlements at Sena and Sofala. 

4 MS information, and Stigand, The Land of p. 20. 

®MS information, aiiiJjStigand, p. 100. 

® Sti^rand, p. 29. 

7 Ouillam, Docimmts snr Vhbtoircj la g&ograyMCf ct Ic com- 
7mrc0 de t*AfHquc orimtale, i. 140 : Btigand, p. 6, 

8P.22. 

& Owen, Narrative of Voyages, etc,, I 
10 ‘The History of Kiiwa,» JRAS, XS95, pp. 880-480. 
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(/« of winch tlio substance has been foifcunately pre- 

'Pived In li.iuosi Viiother \ral)ic MS, known as the Booh of 
thf’ KfUif" of Puff, after being preserved at Pate foi some time, 
was cauKHl to Witu when Ahmad jSimba fled thither (about 
lS5(j) and was hnallj destroyed in the bombardment of 1890 ; 
no other copj is known to be in existence. Some Swahdi MSS, 
written down in lecent time?, at Lamu, pieaerve what has 
hilheito been lianded down orally ; one of these was published 
in the Journal of the Apiean Society, 1913-14 Similarly, the 
second lihaptei of Stigand’s Land of Zin) embodies the lesult 
of (’onvei-aliuns with the oldest livini? authority, *Bwa%a 
Kstini ’ (.Mubauimad bin Fiimo Umari) of Lamu. The scatteied 
nolit'cs of E Afuea m the works of Greek and Roman geo* 
giMiihers and other ancient writers, as well as in those of the 
ineduf val Aiabs, have been well siimmai ized b^ Giiillam m his 
first vcdniiie The \rab geographers have also been carefully 
studied fioni this point of view by Gabriel Fen and. 

intercom se betuecn Arabia and the ea'jt coast of Afnca 
seeins to ha\ e taken place fioui vciy eaily times. Indonchian 
infUiencc is also probab](>, and liy Stuhlmaun is made re^^pon- 
siblc for the mtiocluotion of the coco nut palm and the outiigger 
canoe; he assigns a simiku origin to the cuiious kitchen uii- 
plement {mhuz\) used foi set aping coco-nuts. One of the Lamu 
M MS above refeiied to says that seedlings of coco-palms 
va annazi) were biought bv certain Arabs from ‘Kalliindi'^ — 
but thei e is no ( 1 ue as to what Is meant bv this name. J'errand 3 
places the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar (which has 
notable Malaio-Polyiie.sian affinities) not earlier than the Ohiist- 
ian er.i , but it by no means follows that this was the earliest 
( (intact. 

I^ate was founded (a.ii, C9, a.d. 6S9) by colonists of the il- 
Batawi tribe (or clan ?)— hence, say some, the name (Ar. Bata 
or Bal.ta; The roj al house of these Batawi continued m powder 
till A.i). 1201 (a n. 000), w'hen a fugitive fromMaskat, Suliman 
b Mulinmn of the house of Nablian, landed there, was hospitably 
received, and ultimately married the daughter of the last Batawi 
chief I’he Nabhana remained sultans of Pate till 1806. 

About 740 the follow'ers of Zaid, great-grandson of the 4th 
Khfillf, *Ali, escaping from the pei&eciition of the Umayyads, 
fled to F, Africa and became the ancestors of the people now 
called Wagiinja (oi Watikiui) who inhabit the mainland north 
of Lamu, speak a peculiai dialect of Swahili, and aie legaided 
as m .some respects a distinct people hy their southern con- 
geners. They are known in history as ‘Einozeids* (0mmu 
Zaid). Makdishu and Barawa are said to have been founded 
about A.©. 909 and Kilwa in a,d 976 ; but the Kihva Chronicle 
quoted byDe Barrosand that published by Stiong show some 
discrepancy w'ith regard to these two migrations. Both agiee 
in saying that Kilw'a was founded by *Ali ibn Hasan of Sliiraz. 
One of his brothers is said by the latter authority to be the 
founder of Mombasa; but elsewhere 4 its origin is asciibed to 
Muhammad, son of ‘AH ibn Ilasan. Zanzibar does not figure 
couspmuously in the early records; it was long tributary to 
Mombasa, though by some said to be equally ancient The 
various small city-states were originally independent of one 
another, and, though one might, for a time, establish a sort 
ot precarious hegemony— -as W'as the case, in turn, wnth Kilwa, 
Mombasa, and Pate— no empire or permanent confederacy w^as 
evei established. Lamu ddiered fiomthe rest in being niled, 
not by a sultan, but a council of elders (toazee). 

The Portuguese ariived at Mahndi in 1498 on their way to 
India, and established friendly relations with its ruler, who 
asked for help against his rival, the shaikh of Mombaba. 
Mombasa was burnt by Nuno da Ounha in 16295 (it had been 
previously in 1506 sacked and burnt by Almeida, who took 
kihva m the same year). By 15H0 the whole coast, from 
Bamw'a to Cape Cornentes, w^as under Portuguese dominion, 
and this continued intermittently (one town or another being 
imuaily m a more or less successful state of revolt) until 1602 
In that year an Arab fleet arrived from Oman, the Swahili 
towms having some time previously entreated the help of the 
‘(mdfn in order to diive out the l*ortuguese 5 and the war thus 
hugim culminated in the fall of Mombasa, I2th Dec. 109S, 
vvh)(‘h w»a3 followed hy the occupation of Kilwa, Zanzibai, and ■ 
Pemba. Thenceforward, except for the ahoit time during 
which they held Mombasa and Pate, retaken in 1728, the 
Poriugucse were restricted to their present possessiorib, south 
of the Rovunu. It is cuiious that Pate, where their rule was 
far less continuous than at Mombasa, seems to keep the most 
vivid tuiditional memories of them, ‘Violent [oi ‘proud’] as 
a Portuguese’ is still a proveibial saying *, and the townsmen 
of Pai,e point out, m the bed of the tidal creek, the remains of 
the caubevvay by which, as they affirm, the invaders dragfjed 
their cannon up from the anchorage at Shindakazi. It is im- 


1 Bee Burton, Zanzibar, i. 411. 

2 Umidimrh und IndmtTi& in Omfrikn (vol. j. of Abhand- 
kmgen dss luimhurgiscMn KoloniaUnstUxiU^ pp, 82, 86, 113, 


180. 

3 Le K^Qumdmmt p. 223. 

4 Btrandes, Die Pm tugiesenzdi von DeuUeh- und JSngliseh'^ 
OstafHka^ IJ. 84. 

5 l5arros says the assault began on 17th Nov. 162S— no date is 
given for the actual taking, and the operations do not seem to 
have occupied more than a few days. iJa Ounha stayed till the 
i-nd of the monsoon allowed him to sail for India, which he did 
(from Maiindi? 3rd April 1529— having previously burnt Mom- 
haHft— evidently towards the end of March (see J. Batros and 

dc aouto, Dn Am, dec. iv. pt. i. bk, hi. vol. 7, ebs. v-viii, 
ipp. 276-S96]). ^ 


I possible to assign a date for the rtestuiction of the towns whose 
ruined sites occur almost evei y few iniles between the Juba and 
Mombasa Some may be ai counted tor hy the invasion of the 
Zimbas, a warring people not yet certainly identilied, in 
15S6-%S9.i Latei came the Galla laids which (probably during 
the ISth cent.) reduced Mahndi fiom a flouiishmg city to the 
heap of ruins found by Kiapf m 1840 2 

Fiom 1729 onward the coast was supposed to be under the 
suzerainty of Maskat, and the imam placed governors in 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, but apparently not at Pate, which was 
fiequentlyat war wuth both Lamu and Mombasa Thg reign- 
ing’ family of Maskat, in the eaily pait of the 18th cent., was 
that of Ya’ariibi, and the first Liwali who administered Mombasa 
under him was Muhammad h -Baid ’1 Maamiii but m 17r59 
tlie appointment was given to Muhammad ibn ’Athman of the 
Maziui clan, afterwards so famous. Hhoitly aftei this, iii 1741, 
the imamate was transferred from the Ya’aruhi to the house 
of ’1 Bu Said (Albunse} idi), from which tlm piesent sultan of 
Zanzibar is descended. One result ot thi.s change was the 
vartual independence of Mombasa under the Maziui, winch 
lasted till lb37. The Mazrui attempted, m 1S23-24, to place 
themselves under Biitisli protection, 4 but then leqiiest was 
refused, owing to the lepresentatioiis of the Indian Govein- 
nient, who considered it inipoitant to keep on good terms with 
Maskat, and Mombasa was ultimately leconqneied by Sayjid 
Said, who had, m 1832, removed fiom lilaskat to Zanzibar and 
thencefoith made the latter hib pimcipal i esuleuce Details 
events subsequent to that date wull be found in some of the 
works already refoiicd to ; also in those of Charles Eliot, Lyne, 
Oraster, and the Blue Books. 

5 . Religion. — Tlie Swahili are, almost without 
exception, Mnslinis and of the Shalih sect,® The 
Sayyid’s family and nio&t of the Oman Aiahsare 
Ibadis.® The people in general, especially tlie 
women— so far as the present writer came in con- 
tact with them — seem better instructed than some 
writei.s admit. 


JS! ff.f Burton says: ‘The Wasavvahili calling themselves 
Moslems know little beyond the Kalmah, rarely pi ay, and fast 
only by compulsion’,? and Baumann ‘besonders jungcie 
Leiitestehen dem ganzen Islam aulTallend gleichgiltiggegenuber 
und koanen oft nicht einmal die Fatha hei sag cn. Noch inehr 
1 st diese Indifferenz bei Weibein zu beobachteii,’ s 


This did not seem to be the ca^se at J om vu, Mambriii, 
or Lamu, where theie is comparatively little con- 
tact with Europeans. Tt is quite true, however, 
that there is a marked absence of fanaticism. 
Strangers are admitted, even invited, into their 
mosques, 'VYomeu do not as a rule go to the 
mosques, though ‘ some of them are as well or 
better read in' the Koran than the men.^® Eacdi 
town— even small ones of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants— has one or more schools, where boys are 
taught to read (and sometimes to write) the Arabic 
character, and learn the Qur’an by heart. More 
advanced instruction is occasionally given by 
miCallims^ who hold evening classes at the mosque 
and explain the sacred text in the vernacular. 
The writer heard of schools for gills, both at Lamu 
and at Mambrui, though none were actually in 
existence at the time of hei visit, and well-to-do 
parents, at least, engaged visiting teachers for 
their daughters. 

‘Among the pure Swahilis many of the women ai‘e well 
educated''m reading and writing, w'hile m tlie Lamu Ai'chipelago 
they are often better than the men m versify ing.’io 

A feature which lias liardly attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves is the wide difuaion of a consider- 
able body of religious poet:^ in the vernacular. 
MS copies axe handed down in families, and many 
men and women who cannot read know long 
passages by heart. Among the most popular are : 
a poem of 264 stanzas, relating the death of the 
Prophet, another on the history of Job, the Utmzi 
wfi Blmifaha published by Biittner, and Qimai 
Bayyklmd which relates the life of Christ 
according to Muslim tradition and the Apocryphal 


iStondes, p. 153 f.; Brigand, p. 17 f. 

2 limm in Ost-'AfHkn, dusgefuktt in den J ahrm 
1. 287-290. 

& Owen, i. 418, ^ fb- i 408. 

5 Baumann, p. 66 ; Burton, i 421. 

8 Burton, i. 396 If. : he calh them f Ahazi’ and ‘Bayazi*; see 
Shot, p. 43, which seems to show that the sect is on the 
deelme, and Badger, Bisi. oftlw f mams mid Seyyid$ of Ommii 
p, 885 if. 

nfjoG.eiU 60. 

9 Brigand, p. 114. ib* 
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Gospels. A didactic and devotional poem known 
as the Utendi wa Mwana K‘upona^ composed by a 
Lamn woman, some 60 or 70 yeais ago, was pub^ 
lished in 1917 , in the Harvard African Studies, 

As in other cases wlieie the Muslim religion has 
been superimposed upon a system of primitive 
beliefs, it has absorbed all sorts of extianeous 
elements. The Bantu cult of the ancestral ghost 
has passed into something like saint-worship at 
the graves of noted shaikhs — e,g.f the shrine 
known as Pa Shehe Jundani at Mombasa. The 
diviner, instead of casting lots by means of the 
* bones’ or analogous objects (a practice still in 
vogue among the Giryama, etc.), uses the sand- 
board {Icumga ramh) or writes texts from the 
Qur’an and the names of the four angels (Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, Israfil), on paper or parchment, 
to be used as charms. 

* Descended from “ devil-worshippers ** ’—a designation based 
on a mmpprehension— •* the Waswahili rather fear the “Shay- 
tam" than love Allah, and to the malignant powers of preter- 
itatural beings they attribute sicliness and all the evils of 
human life.' l 

The word shaitan has been borrowed from the 
Arabs and is applied to the spirits haunting rocks, 
trees (more especially baobabs), etc., for which the 

f enuine Swahili word is wazimu or %vazuka. 

’hese are originally, in all probability, ghosts of 
the dead, but imported notions, sucli as that of 
the Arab./m?t, have introduced some confusion. 
In Krapf’s time every boatman who passed 
‘ Makame’s Bock ’ (on the landward side of Mom- 
basa Island, almost opposite Erere Town) thiw a 
lime into the sea ; the custom is still remembered, 
but reduced to a mere symbolic act, like the 
throwing of a ][>in into a holy well in this country. 
Pi'obably offerings '^vere once made to propiti- 
ate the ghost of a mmx drowned there, but the 
story told to Krapf was that Makame was a 
fisherman who had been turned into a rock because 
he followed his occupation on a holy day.^ Simi- 
larly, there ai'e lonely spots in the bush, known as 
kwa kibihi (* the place of the little lady ’) — probably 
forgotten graves — wliere passing travellers are 
wont to lay down a stick, stone, leaf, or other 
trifle. Spirits haunting trees may at any time 
seize and possess passers-by ; they are then known 
as jocpo, and there are recognized and usually very 
elaborate formulas for exorcizing them. In fact, 
there is a whole hagiology of these pepo, and each 
one has his special ngoma^ or ‘ dance.’ ^ 

6. Customs. — As may be inferred from what 
has already been said %vith regard to religion, we 
meet here with an interesting blend of imporLed 
and indigenous ideas. The reckoning of kinship 
in the male line cannot be counted as one of the 
former, as the transition from mother-right to 
father-right has already taken place in many 
Bantu tribes. But the prohibited degrees enumer- 
ated by Velten ^ are those recognized by Muslim 
law, and the clan system, .still in full vigour among 
Giryama, Pokomo, Bigo, etc., who may not marry 
inside their clan, has fallen into oblivion, (The 
so-called twelve ‘ clans of Mombasa, seem 

to he local associations, i,e, the Wapate, Wapaza, 
etc., are immigrants from the places denoted by 
their names.) The tabus {miiko) observed in 
families^ would probably give a clue to former 
clan-relaiionships. All persons who have any 
claim to Arab descent keep the records of their 
genealogy with the greatest care, adding the clan 
name to their own— 0 .^., *Ali ibn Muhammad ibn 
^ Burfeou, i* 428. 2 Krapf, Reisen^ i, 242, 

^ See VeBen, SiUm uni Gehrauc^he der Bmhelh pp. 176-206 : 
niao B. B. Skewo, ia xlvii [1917] 413-434 ; and M, 

iOamroib, In Mr Kotonialspraeh&n, 1 . U9lO-ai]S7, 

ilS, 189 ; * Beligioae Torstellixiijyen der Sammo * (the Wazaramo, 
wbose home is near Dar-es-Salaam, are probably among tlie 
tribea wbo have eontnbnted moat largely to tho Swahili stodk) j 
aJso Baumann, pp. 142-144. 

4 P.896. 6Ib.p.9Sn. 


'Umar ’1 Batawi, or 1 Mandliiii, or 1 Auzii, etc., 
as the ease may be. The Muslim nte of circum- 
cision has been blended with tlie Bantu inifciation- 
coremonies [kumhi, manyago) and consequently 
takes place earlier than it wmuld, as a rule, among 
the Bantu. ^ Girls are not opeiated on by the 
Swahili, though they are by some of the Arabs. 
IVl^uch valuable information, deiived fioin native 
somces, is given by Velten ; but it is by no means 
exhaustive and applies chiefly to the Mrinia, the 
coast-land opposite Zanzibar, A native authoiity ^ 
says that, in all essentials, Swahili customs are 
the same from Lamn to Lindi— but this possibly 
needs some little qualifleation. 

7 . Language and literature —Swahili is not, as some lyive 
thought, a meie composite jaigon, comparable to ‘Pidgm- 
Enghbh’ or ‘Kitchen Kafir’ ; but it is not the language ot any 
indigenous African tribe — i e , it did not exist before the Arab 
colonization. The Bantu groundwork may, as Krapf thought, 3 
have been Pokomo , certainly it seems to have taken shape in 
the Lamu archipelago and adjacent mainland, including the 
Tana delta But other tubes may have exercised a raodity mg 
influence, especially in the southern dialects, where intervocalic 
I, elsewhere consistently dropped out, has a tendency to re- 
appear (/tcnjsfida for fimqxia, etc.), Aiabic has contributed 
largely to the vocabulary (about to the same extent as Latin in 
English), but has not influenced the grammar to any appreci- 
able degiee. A few Persian and a few Poiluj^uese words have 
been incorporated with the language — m the latter case, not 
nearly so many as might have been expected. It has been 
written (probably foi some centuries, but at piesenfc it is dith- 
oult to procure evidence on this point) by means of the Arabic 
character, which, however, is by no means well adapted for 
the purpose ; and even with the help of additional symbols 
such as are used m Persian— e.i? , tor p and y— a Sw^ahili MS 
may be very diffielilt to read, even foi a native. It is obvious 
that the vowel points are indispensable ; they are only omitted 
m Aiabic woids winch are easier recognized, such as the con- 
ventional phrases at the hegmmng of a letter The oldest MSS 
examined by Euiopean scholars may go back to the ISth or 
possibly the late 17 tii century, perhaps some still older ones may 
exist in the archives of the inosques. The poems (there are no 
ancient Swahili prose-writings)— if not the actual copies— niaj 
be of considerable antiquifc)^ but we iiaye no certain data on 
this point W E Taj lor thinks that the A (a religious 
poem edited by him and published as the appendix to Stigaiid’s 
Dial&ct in Sivahdi) may have been written before Vasco de 
Gama’s arnvai in Africa (149S), and, if the poems .assigned to 
Liongo Fiimo are genuine, they must go back at least to the 
16th, and possibly to the 12th cent., or earlier. Very few of 
these poems have found their way into print, Butlner, m hia 
AnthologiCt pufalishetl three long poems, all of a religious char- 
acter, and a charming selection of recent lyiics and folk-songs 
and a large body of minor verse has been collected by Velten, 
while the Chuo cha Ileikal (‘ Book of the Emperor Heraclius ’), 
of which a M 8 was brought to Europe by Kiapf, was published 
by Meinhof in the Zeitsekrift fm Kolonialspraohm for 1912-13. 
With the exception of the Iftendi wa Mwana Knpona men- 
tioned above, and the gnomic stanzas attnbuted to Liongo, m 
Steere’s Swahili Tales is a MS of this poem in the British 
Museum), this is all that has been done so far in this diiection 
Swahili has eminent possibilities as a literary language, and 
some attempts recently made— notahI.y the traditions of the 
Wakihndi (Usambara), written down by the late Abdallah ibn 
Heniedi Liajjemi — promise well for the development of prose 
writing, 

LiTKiiATORB.— Sail! ibn Ruzaik, EisL of the Imdrns and 
Smjyids nf’Oman, tr G. B. Badger [Haklujt Soc,, 44], London, 
1871; Oscar Baumann, Ummhaia und seme Machha)gehiPte^ 
Berlin, 1891; M, W. H. Beech, to the Study of Ki 
Swahihf London, lOlS; Rlue Books Africa^ no. 7 (1897): 
Report by Sir A. llardinge on the Condition and Progress of 
the B. Africa Protectorate fiom its Establishment to the 20th 
July 1897 [0, 8688] , Ajriea, no. 3 (1899) • Report ... for the 
Year ISOT-SS [O. 9126]; R. F. Brnton^ SHanzi bar City ^ Island 
and Ooastt 2 vola , London, 1872, Sindh» and the Maces that 
inhabit the Valley of the Indvs, do. 18.61 ; C. G. Buttner, 
Anthologie am der Suaheh - Litteratur (Gediohie und 
Geschkhten der Suahek\ Berlin, 1894 ; J. E. E. Craster, 
Pemba, the Spice Island of Zanzibar, London, 1913; R. N. 
Cust, Modem Languages of Africa, 2 vols., do. 1883 ; C, EHot, 
East Afx ica Protectorate, do. 1005 ; G. Ferrand, Le K’owem- 
loucn ct les anciennes n&vigaUom inter oohiniques dans ks 
mers du Sud, I*ari8, 1919, lielations de voyages et textes g^o* 
grapMques arahes, persans et turcs, 2 vols., do. 191.3-14, and 
numerous papers in the JA, esp. ‘L’Origme afrieame des 
Malgaohes ’ [1008], and ‘ Les Voyages des Javanais h Madagascar ’ 
[1910] ; W, W. A. Fitzgerald, Travels in the Ooastlands of 
British Past Africa and Ike Islands of Zanzibar mid Pemba, 
London, 1898 ; C. GuiUain, Comments mr llmtoire, la 
graphic, et le commerM de VAfrigue m'lentale, B vols., Paris 
[1866] i J. L. Krapf, A Pietioimry of the Smhili Language, 
London, 1882, Meism in Ost-Afriha, ausgefuhrt In dm Jahr&n 

1 Velten, pp. 76-100. 2 lb. p. 1. ^ 

3 VocayaXary oj Six Past Afnean Langmgeti, p. vii, 
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lS37-:5, Kornthal, 1859, Vocahidarp of Siv East African 
hanqvages, Tubinjfcn, 1650 ; R N Lyne, Zanzibar in Con- 
trifipmary 'i'tnu.s^ London, 1905, W. "W. Owen, ffarratwe 
of V<ty(ujcs^ to explore the Shores of Ajrica^ Atahia, and 
Madanu'scai^ Z \ols, do. ISuO; C. Saclenx, C i amynaxi e des 
Oialectvs sivahilis, Pans, 1909 , H Salt, A Voyai/e to Ahyssima 
[inaluduiii] some Paiticvlars respecting the Aboriginal 
African Tiifj*’h extending from Mosambique to the bonlh's of 
Loiultju, IS14 ; E Steere, Swahili Tales as told by 
Sat lies ui Znazihiu , do. 16(59 (repinited 1SS9, 1916), Handbdhk 
(>f the SwahiU Language, do. 1684, ‘East African Tribes and 
LantiTuagos,’ JJ/ i ilbTl] p. cxliii , C. H Stigand The Land 
i<! Znip London, PUS, A (hamnun oj the Dialectic Changes 
uithf' KineithUi Language, Cambridge, 1915 , S A, Strong, 
•Thti lIi‘.for\ of Kihva,’ JifAS, 1695, p S61 , J Stiandes, 
Ike Po7 tuaicsenzeit ion Deutsch- vtul Englisch-Okfajnka, 
Lcrlin, IWiO ; F Stuhlmann, Uanilwetk nnd IndvUne in 
(Mafrika (\ ol. i of slbhandltnigen des kambuigischen Kolontal- 
tiU'<StHfsL ll.iKibtirg, 1910, W E Taylor, Afnean Aphoi ivns, 
»r Sail"- fiom SivaJuldand, London, 1891 , C. Velten, Marchen 
vnd Ereahlongi n da Suaheli, Berlin, 3S9S (Swahili te\t pub- 
bdiedas^ol x\ni ot Lehi'bucherdes Seminait> fui une/italiscke 
Sptuchen), Reiseschildei ungen dei Suaheli, Gottingen, lyni, 
n and (rchtauche do Suaheli,, do 1903 (Swahili text of this 
find tlie jntfediiig enttj jmblished simultaneouslv), Frosa und 
Fitesie del Suahek (Swahili text with German notes), Berlin, 
J'lid , H. Yule and A C Burnell, ilofj&on-Jobson, London, 
F B, Pearce, Zanzibar, the Island jl/et/opoZis of 
Eu'^k i n A ti mt, do. 1920 ; J. de Barros and D. de Couto, Da 
A an, ii4 'tols , Lisbon, 1778. A. WeEJTEE. 

ZAPOTECS.— See Mexicans. 

ZAR ATH USHTR A.-See Zoroastrianism. 


j reqniie Jerome interpreted it as de vieo 

\ Chana GalilecS) and Holtzmanni as a man from (an 

unknown) Kanan,’ both of which interprUations would require 
the Greek KavaZo^ Dalman 2 considers Kavavafo? an error for 
Kat^ato? by assimilation to the more familiar ‘ Canaanite ’ 
These explanations are superfluous Kavamios is simply the 
Greek transliteration of ^.s. [Nip, with the postpositive 

article h — and 6o=‘the Qanria' (Zealot), just as in Aramaic 
K3*?D=‘tlie king ’ Luke has therefoie rightly and literally 
translated it o ^ijAairyjs 3 Whether Simon was an adherent of 
the Zealot part^ befoie he joined the company of Jesus, or the 
term w’as won subsequently through zeal m Jesus’ service (as 
the bt other of Andrew won the surname Peter, and the 
Zehedaicles that of Boanerges) may n^t be quite certain, but 
the probabilities point to the formei view. 

2 . Origin.— Afe the oiDpres&ion and Hellenizing 
policy ot the SeJeucids caused the Maccabfean 
revolt and the rise of the Pasidfiiij the policy of 
Home, especially from A.D. 6, caused the rise of 
the Zealots, llie genealogical descent of the 
Zealots may he traced from the IJasldtm through 
the Perhfehim (Pharisees), who appeared in opposi-^ 
tion to the Hellenizing sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic Sadducees about the tune of John Hyreanus 
(135«-105 B.C.). The Zealots thus combined the 
policy of the 5asid!m (against foreign domination) 
with that of the original Pharisees (against 
liberalism towards foreign thought and manners 
and laxity to’^vard.s the Law). 


ZEALOTS.— I. Name.— The term ‘Zealots’ 
(t.d. ‘the zealous’) is deiived from i'jjXwTTjs, the 
Greek efjuivalent of the Hebrew QmiiuL pi. 
Qaiina'^itn. and the xVrainaic Qannrd^ pi. Qanndhn^ 
The terms )>olh in Hehiew and in Greek have 
a general and a sjieeilic usage. The former is 
naturally of luo^t frequent occurrence in Scripture 
and Jeui'sh literature.- The latter usage as a 
de^igiLition of the fanatic Jewish nationalists and 
oj^poneiiis of Homan domination is rare. QanncCiki 
1 - not found in the Targiim Onkolos.® 

The adjfeiitue^ pmp, and are found m the 

Tahniid and Midiadum/but the plural m a technical or quasi- 
tfHiriieal '-eu'^e ociaub onh twnce . Sank, ix 11, 'Whoever 
steals a lib<mun-cup, or curses one by the Holy Name, or has 
niteroiuir.se with a Svrian woman shall be struck down by the 
qanaa'in ' Xealois, apparently in a religious sense only) ; 
nndlodthdt It S'athaikvu ’ ‘And when the emperor Vespasian 
came to destroy Jerusalem the 4 attempted to burn 

everj thing with fire'— the only Talmudic passage mentioning 
the political Zealots. 

How eaiJy the title Qmmciim was applied to 
the extreme anti-Homan political paity is un- 
certain. Accoidinu to Josephus, it was a self- 
designation, If this is so, it is impossible to 
determine whether ‘ Zealots ’ was a self-designation 
flora the beginning of the movement under Judas 
the Galilman and became generally known and 
recognized as their title under ^Gessius^ Fiorus 
because of their remarkable activity and increase 
then, or, on the other hand, whether these 
‘ fanatics of Homan hate ’ had no deiimte appella- 
tion for the first sixty years (a.d. 6-66) of their 
history until the time of Fiorus, under whom 
JoHcpiius first employs the terrn.^' 

The epithet ‘the Cananssjau' in Mk Mi lO^ (for w’hich 
‘the Zealot* is given in Lk 015, Ac has been variously 
interpreted. The AV reads KawvtTij?, ‘the Canaanite’ (winch 
IS given in Mk by A and other second-rate uncials and later 
versions, and m Mt by K and later authontie'^), but that would 


1 'H5P, ; «ot Kenaim, as given in FRE^ xid. 655 ; cL 

J. Levy, Sfeitheb, und chald, Woiterhueh, Leipzig, 1876-89, and 
hL Jastroiv, Dietfonary of tho Targnmnk etc., London and 
New York, 1880-1003. 

2 It Is found, in Nx 20*^ 3414^ Pt 4.A, Ac 2120 , Oal 

1 Do 14^-, and in Talmud ; of. Levy, op. v 

3 E. Brederek, Konbordanz zum TargwnOfikeios (ZATW ix.), 


Gk'sseii, 1906. 

4 D'Wp, hut I'lpD, in S. Schechter’s second version, London, 

5 Sf IV, iii. 9 : ‘TOwto yap avrov^ ^mMcrav* 

^ Bee § 4 below. 


YOL. xn.— 54 


Although the Zealot movement dates from A.n. 6, there had 
been for years previous a glowing discontent against both 
Idumsean and Roman rule, The statement of Rabbi Kohler 
that ‘ the reign of the Idumiean Herod gave the impetus to the 
organization of the Zealots as a political party’ seems to go 
beyond our ei idenee. But the Zealots had forerunners in the 
‘lobber’ bands of Herod’s reign. Ezeldas ‘the arch-robber' 
(6 dpxthtl^'TTjs) at the head of a strong ‘robber’ foice caused 
great trouble to Heiod, by whom he was finally captured and 
executed His son Judas, after the death of Herod, made an 
insurrection in Bepphoiis in 4 Even conspirators with 

concealed daggers banded together against Herod, 6 the fore- 
runners of the later Sicani. 


The Jews had come into contact with Rome in 
the days of tlie jHIaccabees. ^ If Pompey captured 
Jerusalem in 63 B. c., and abolished the Hasmonaean 
kingship, he left the J ews m the enjoyment of a 
considerable independence and respected their 
nationhood. In A.B. 6 Archelaus, who for ten 
years as ethnarch had ruled Judoea, Idumoca, and 
Samaria, was accused before Auj^’ustus by a joint 
coramisbion of Jews and Samaiitans of intoler- 
able cruelties, for which the empeior recalled and 
banished him Judnsa was then loosely annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria, to be administeied 
under a firocurator.'^ From this date the Jews 
began to discover — what they learned better on 
the extinction of the Herodian dynasty in A.D. 44 
— that the sly half- Jewish Herods understood and 
lespected their peculiarities and religious customs 
better than did the Romans. The Jews found the 
Roman administrators to be other than they had 
imagined. There was to be no return to the 
‘ honouis and alliances of the Homans and their 
emperois with our nation’® of Maccabfean days, 
nor to the doyhcara of the great Jiilms in the years 
47 B.O. and following, which bestowed upon the 
Jews all the privileges of Roman protection together 
with religious toleration and political home rule. 
These Julian deci’ces were regarded later by the 
Jews as their Magna Charfca, and by them all 
subsequent Roman administration was appraised. 


I Eand’Korrmentar zxmb JST„ Freiburg, ISSO-'QX, ad foe. 

^ Qrammutik der jud^-palastin. Ararmisch^ Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 174, 

s Wellbausen and Sohurer also interpret Kwavaio? as tbe 
Zealot/ but arrive at their interpretation in a war different 
from each other and from the above. Wellhauaen (Das Evang, 
Mara, Berlin, 1903, p. 25) evidently regards the Greek m the 
equivalent of ''K3p> while Sohurer (GJ F4 f, 4g7 L) prefers to 
regard It as a Greek fonnation hrom phm of 


4 Ant, XIV. ix. 2, BJ I. X. 5, 

& Ant xvn. X, 5, BJ ii. iv, 1, 
6 Ant XT. viii 3L 
s J&. XIV. X. I. 


tmxvn.xili. 
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Roaian interfeience had never been palatable to 
the masses of the people, and it was among the 
lower classes that the hatied of Rome now became 
mtensified, though, as often in popular upheavals, 
many of the leaders were supplied from the aiisto- 
cratic classes. Tiie con die b began with the resent- 
ment caused hy the census of Quhinius (A.D. 6-7) 
to which Judtea as a pro curatorial province was 
subjected. The Jews at fii st resented the taxation, 
but were persuaded to*submit by the higli-priest 
Joazar. The Zealot movement began as a piotest 
against this census when Coponius was proem ator 
of JudfBaJ The outbreak did not occur in Jndiea, 
but in Galilee, which was not directly aiiected 
by the census. The insurrection was headed by 
Judas,® a Gaulonite of the city of Gamala (bettei 
known as ‘the Galilsean’), who allied himself 
with a prominent Pharisee, named Sadduk, prob- 
ably a member of the more nationalistic school 
^of Shamraai, Though Josephus speaks of Judas 
and Sadduk as joint authois of the Zealot move- 
ment,® he more frequently represents Judas as the 
prime mover. ^ Judas the Galilaean became leader 
of the fourth of these sects.® The motives of tlie 
party were partly political and partly religious, 
but the political and the religious were always 
conjoined in Jewish history. In the cIo.sing scenes 
the political and secular far overshadowed the 
religious. The Roman taxation meant ‘nothing 
else than downright slaveiy*;^ it was a breach 
against the theocracy.’’^ The census was a sign to 
the people that the Romans designed to destroy 
the fast trace of their liberties: it was a gross 
insult bo til to them and to Jahweh. The object 
of the Zealots was to preserve intact Jewish 
nationalism and culVtraditions, and, by force if 
necessary, to throw off the Roman yoke and restore 
the theocracy. Thus they would hasten the Kingdom 
of God. The Zealot party was a * combination of 
noble and base elements ; superstitious enthusiasts, 
and political assassins, the so-called sicarii, were 
conjoined with honest but fanatical patriots. 

3. Subsequent history.~The histoiy of Zealotism 
extends from A,D, 6-7 to the fall of Jerusalem, 
Sept, A.D. 70, or to the capture of Masada, April 
73. The slighting reference of the Pharisee, 
Gamaliel, ^in Ac 5®^®* might give the impression 
that the insurrection of Judas did not assume 

f rave proportions, being suppiessed immediately 
y the Roman authorities by the death of the 
leader and the scattering of his followers. J oseplms 
does not chronicle either the fate of Judas or tiie 
history of the revolt, but affirms that it was the 
beginning of the end for the Jews. 

‘ The daring plot made g:real 3 headway. There is no evil that 
did not spring from these men [Jndas and Sadduk], and the 
nation was filled with it to an incredible extent , , . whence 
seditions were engendered and as a result pohtioai bloodshed 
. , . and famine reducing us to extreme shamelessness, and the 
capture and sacking of cities, until finally this insurrection 
consumed the temple of God 111 the fire of the enemy.’ ^ 

Another proof of the importance of Judas’s 
rebellion is the fact that his sons and descendants 
inherited Ms fanatical hate of Rome and became 
Outstanding exponents of Zealotism until it was 
extinguished* at Masada. Two sons of Judas, 
Jacob and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius 
Alexander. Another son, Menahem, was a pro- 
tagonist in the rising of A.i>. 66.^^ A descendant, 

1 Ant xvm, i. 1, xx. v, 2, BJ n. viii 1. 

2 This Judas the Galilasan aad Gaulonite cannot consistently 
with the language of Josephus be identified with Judas, son of 
Ezekias, as is done hy Grate and Schurer <&Vr L 4S0), 

S Ant^ XVm. i. l : el ye ml ’lodSa^ «ral SaSSovKo? irerdp7i/)P 
^iXacro^Cap eiretardiKTMf ey^£f^o^preg, 

4 Jb. xvm, 1 6, 

6 Ib, XK, V. m viii. 1, 8 Ant xvirr. 2. 1. 

7 Ib. xvni. i. 6, BJ IL yilt 1, 

. 8 Welllmusen, Prokg. to ffist, 0/ Zsraft Bng. tr., p. QBB, 

Q,Ant xYiiT. i. 1. 10 Jb. XX. v. 2. ! 

il J?.?" tr. Ttni. Rf. > I 


Ucinicd Eleaz.ir, uas commaridei’ of tlie garrison 
of Masada and perished theie, probably b^*- liis 
own hand.^ The Roman question became tlie test 
question in political life and led to a fatal feplit in 
the Jewish nation. Tliis internal division alFecded 
to a greater extent the Pharisaic party which had 
iii.st resented the direct inteiference of Rome in 
t^ie affairs of Palestine. The majority of Pharisees, 
however, were pacifists and fatalists ; only a 
minority lieeame extremists anxious to appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sword, and, under feadduk, 
seceded to the Zealots. 

After the first challenge of the Zealots to Rome 
was ciushed, the Roman government seiiously 
attempted to understand their Jewish subjtiets 
and in many ways humoured them. For a time 
the Zealot movement lost in numbers and influence, 
for lack of mattei s of complaint. Quirinius deposed 
the unpopular high-piiesi Joazar, who counselled 
compliance with the census.® The Jews were 
excused from Roman mihtai y levies : the auxiliary 
troops undei the procurator were reciuited from 
among the non- Jewish populations of Palestine.® 
The first four procuratois were friendly disposed 
towards the Jews. Roman authority, most tolerant 
of Jewish customs and religious beliefs, placed the 
Jewish cult on the status of a religio licita. The 
cult of the Csesars, elsewhere established and even 
welcomed in the empire, was not forced iy>on the 
Jews except during the mad attempt of Caligula 
which led to fearful massacres in Alexandria and 
caused much heart-searching in Judsea. On tins 
occasion the holy city was spared desecration, 
through the tactful and generous management of 
' P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, who pleaded the 
' cause of the Jews at the risk of his own life, for 
j Caligula, offended at Petronius’s hesitation, ordered 
■ him to commit suicide — a command 'which fortun- 
I ately did not arrive until after the assassination 
I of Caligula, King Agrippa I., a special favourite 
; with Caligula, likewise used all his inffuence to 
I secure the withdrawal of the oflensive decree,'* 
I The Romans, out of regard for Jewish scruples 
' concerning the imperial image on coins, gi anted 
j Judsea a copper coinage which bore only the name 
of the emperor and inoffensive symbols. When 
i from time to time Roman troops marched into 
. Jerusalem, they did so without tne usual military 
banners which bore the image of the emperor — a 
considerable condescension on the part of the 
conquerors.® Unfortunately, between Jewish 
demands and scrupulosity on the one side and 
Roman arrogance and ignorance of their subjects 
on the other, even this modus vivendi was not 
destined to succeed or to reconcile Palestine to 
accept th e Roman yoke. Moreover, Roman ])ractice 
did not always harmonize with Roman tlieoiy. 
The result was an ever- widening cleft between the 
pro-Roman and the anti-Roman parties in tlie 
nation, with increasing bitterness and recklessness 
among the latter. The pro-Roman or paciflst 
party was represented by the Sadducees and the 
Merodian rulers and the aristocracy generally, 
together with the more prudent of the Pharisees ; 
the anti-Roman party was composed chiefly of the 
Zealots and the populace. The Pharisees, at first 
decidedly anti-Roman, after A.D. 66 generally 
sided %vitli the Sadduca?an aristocracy and the 
party of law and order against the extreinisi.s. 

Under the first four }>rocurators (Ccqionius, 
A.D. 6-9 J Marcus AmMbuhis, a.D. 9-1$5 ; Annins 
Rufus, A.D. I2-I0 ; Yalerius Gi’atiis, A.D. 15-26) 
Judeea seems on #ie whole to have been equitably 

1 BJ n. xvii. 9, vn. viii. 1. ^ A nt, xvm. ii. X, 

S Of. Seiiiwer, GJ u 459. * 

4piiiio, ad Qmum, xxixff, (Mapgey, ii, 67S); Jos. Ant 
xvnT. viii. 

B Ant xviiL lii, 1 ; cf. also the emimerafeicm of Homan favours 

f,m)irn i*r7a .T»we( in -f-Vioi tfnaonii ni> 'Tif.ite mr Wr tri 
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ivliiiini'^Leied, and tlieic wah little dibatiection to 
luitlicr tlie Zealut party. But the fifth proeiiiator 
(Bontins Pilatu^, a.d. 26-36) was a man of a 
difieient mind. He was, according to a letter of 
Agnppa I, to Caligula,^ ‘natui ally inflexible and 
.^liibboiiily relentless/ and guilty of ‘acts of cor- 
juptinii, insults, rapine, outrages on the people, 
anogaiii'c, repeated murders of innocent victims, 
and constant and most galling savagery’ — a de- 
smipUon finite in keeping wubh the impression 
gi\ en of him in the Gospels ^ He defied Jewish 
religious prejudices by introducing a Boman 
gairisun ^\lth the imi>erial ensigns into the city 
by night— an act which met with sucli opposition 
tin^ Pilate was obliged to yield ® Another oflence 
was his confiscation of part of tlie Temple treasury 
(the Cor ban) to build an aqueduct for Jerusalem. 
To the Jewish protests against this sacrilege Pilate 
replied by commanding the soldieiy to punish the 
mob, which they did so thoroughly that many lives 
weie lost.*^ Again, he set up gilt shields without 
the impel ial image, hut bearing his own and the 
emjieror’s name, in the palace of Herod within 
the cit 5 ^ ‘not so much for the honour of Tiberius 
as to annoy the people.’ He was ordered by the 
emperor to transfer them to the Augusteum at 
CtesareaA His last act of carnage was committed 
against the Samaritans, who laid their complaint 
before Yitellins, legate of Syria, hj whom Pilate 
was sent to Borne to answer for his conduct, and 
Marceilus was appointed in his place.® All i 
Yitellins’s conciliatoi'y acts could not undo the 
anti-Boman feelings engendered by the late pro- 
curator. It was under this Pilate, when the spirit 
of the dead Judas of Galilee again inspired the 
people with a desire for liberty, that Jesus taught 
and siiflcred. One of His disciples was probably 
a Zealot. In Galilee especially Jesus came in 
c(mtact with Zealot propaganda which, in its 
advocacy of violence, ran counter to His preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God, and against 
ivhieh He^ raised His protests."^ Our Lord’s death 
is also, pos&lhly, linked with the history of Zealot- 
Isni. It was the plots and violence of the Zealots 
which aggravated Pilate’s apprehensions upon 
which tlie Jewish authorities mayed. At Jesus’ 
trial before Pilate the multitude was gxanted the 
option between ‘Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27^®**) and 
* Jesus called Christ/ This Barabbas was a 
^robber’ {Jn 18^®) who had been ‘imprisoned with 
the insuiTectionists who in the insurrection had 
been guilty of murder ’ (Mk W). The word found 
in the Fourth Gospel (18^®), is the word 

most frequently used by our chief historian of 
Zealotism (Josephus) as synonymous with Zealot ; 
and Mark’s account indicates that Barabbas was 
no ordinary highwayman, but one w^ho had headed 
one of the numerous revolts ((rrd<r4s) against Boman 
authority. Barabbas was, therefore, probably a 
Zealot leader. 


The objection urjjfed against this interpretation is that as a 
Zealot leader Barabbas would be m favour with the masses and 
likely to be preferred by the people, whereas Pilate hoped, by 
permitting the choice, that the multitude would ask for the 

1 Philo, ad Gaiimi, xxxviii (Mangey, ii. 690). 

2 Of, Lk 131 : ^ the OaHlisans, whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrdlcea.‘ It is quite possible that these 0aiii®ans were 
Zealots whose opposition would he aroused by the cruel r<iLdme 
of Pilate. In the list of heresies in Justin Mart’^T,, JDiaL 80, 
and in Hegesippns (Eusebius, JSB iv. 6) the Zealots are called 
Oalilmans. The Zealot followers of John of Gischala are referred 
to as Gaiilisans in BJ iv. ix. 10. 

J AnL xvoi. ill. 1. 4 Xb, xvin. iii, 2, BJ 11 . ix. 4. 

8 Philo, ad xxxviil. (Mangey, ii. 590), 

e dnt xvni. iv. 


7 ot J. WeiHS, JDie PredigtJmu mmHekhe Gottes, Gottingen, 
IB93, p. 24 ; and A, M, Hughes, ‘ AntbZeaiotianx in the Gospels,^ 
BxpT [1916«1S1 162. ^The words in Mt (from the 
XiOg!a)-^t rSiV koX /Staorat ttpjrdl^ouoriv 

quite well be aimed against the Zealots. So 
Bousset, IHe Belig. dm Judmtum^, p. 101 ; K. Eohler, art. 


release ot Je-ii'? But (1) the accounts are somewhat Gonfused 
According to the Fourth Gospel and Matthew, Pilate pioposed 
the choice as a possible means of acquitting Jesus, while, 
according to the oldest account (Mark), the people reminded 
Pilate of his ciistoiiiarv clemency at the feast. (2) The alteina- 
tne was not betwem a popular Zealot and an unpopulai 
Messiah. Both Baiahbas and Jesua were popular, Pilate knew 
that Jesus was in such favour wnth the people as to be called 
‘ King of the Jews’ (ef. Jn 6l"0, but that by the authorities He 
was regaicled with jealousy Of those two popular pnsoneis 
Pilate was convinced that Jesus would be preferred by the 
multitude, v\hich, how^ever, partly undei the influence of the 
high-piiest, demanded Barabbas ^ It was not the tust tune that 
a procurator misunderstood Jewish feelings, nor the fiist 
occasion on which a ruler w’as misled by the psychology of the 
mob •« 

Little is known of the next two piociirators — 
Msu'celliis {A.D. 36-37) and Marullus (A.D. 37-41).^ 
8iich was the Jewish national consciousness that 
the news of the bloody persecutions to which their 
brethren in Alexandria were subjected towaids the 
close of A.D. 38 (and which continued fitfully until 
the close of Caligula’s reign because of their 
opposition to the erection of the imperial image in^ 
the synagogues) would intensify the fanatical hate 
against Rome. The same demand for the lecogm- 
tion of the imperial cult was made upon Judjea the 
next year as a punishment for the act of the Jews 
of Jamnia in overthrowing an altar erected to 
Caligula. “ After much hesitation the emperor 
yielded to the entreaties of the Syrian legate, 
Petronius, and Agrippa I. and withdrew the edict. 
The act of Claudius immediately on his accession, 
whereby he restored to Agrippa i. (the Herod of 
Ac 12) the dominions of his giandfather, Herod the 
Great, by adding Judfeaand Samaria to his king- 
dom, was intended to placate Jewish nationalism. 
This arrangement continued in force till a.d. 44, 
when, on the death of Agrippa i., Borne passed 
over his twelve-year-old sons and incorporated all 
Palestine with Syria under a procurator.® This 
disappeaiance of the semi -Jewish Herodian 
dynasty, which bad stood as a buffer between 
Rome and the Jews, formed a crisis in Jewish 
history and caused a renewed outbreak of Zealot- 
ism. The social peace and material prosperity of 
the few years under Agrippa L, together with 
bitter memories of Roman procurators, made a 
return under direct Boman administration repug- 
nant to the masses. Fuel^ was added to the fires 
of fanaticism. From this important date till A.D. 
66 seven procurators administered Palestine, 

* If the history of the Eoman procurators, to whom Palestine 
was now entrusted, is reviewed, one might imagine that all, 
as if by some secret compact, systematically aimed at driving 
the people into levolt. Even the best of them — not to mention, 
the others who tiod all light under foot — had no idea that a 
people like the Jews desired above everything else tolerance 
toward their distinctive customs. Instead of practising mild- 
ness and caution, they opposed all the vital agitations 
(Lebensregungen) of the people with a pitiless severity. '4 

The regime of the first two procurators after 
A.D. 44 (Fadus from 44, and Tibeiius Alexander, 
nephew of Philo, till 48) was mild compared with 
that of the subsequent five : ‘ by making no in- 
novations in our ancestral customs they kept the 
nation quiet.’® The misdeeds of Fadus recorded 
by Josephus are (1) Ms demand that the high- 
priest’s vestment should be restored to Roman 
custody, which Claudius rescinded,® and (2) his 
suppression of the ^magician’ or prophet Theudas, 
an idol of the people/ That Zealotism broke out 
with fresh vigour under Fadus’s administration we 
may infer from the words of Josephus about tbe 
death of Tholomaios ‘the arch-brigand ’ ® and the 
clearance of all Judaea of ‘ robberies. We are 


1 Ant, xvin. iv. % vi. 10. 

2 Philo, ad Gaiiim, xxxt (Mangey, ii. 675ff.)i Jos. Ant, 

XYin, Tin., BJ ii 10, . 

s XIX. IX. , 4 Seburer, 1 . 6G5. 

5 BJ II. xi. 0, ® Ant, xx. i. 1. 

7X5.XX. V. Ac63«ft. 

6 0 - Kjjmt being practically synonymous in 

Josephus for 

; « Ant XX. 1. h 
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not informed whether the motive of Padus wais an 
insight into the nationalist danger or merely to 
keep Older. The fact that the next proem ator, 
Tiberius Alexander, deemed it necessary to crucify 
the Zealot leadeis, Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas, 
shows that there was an alaiming leciudescence of 
Zealot agitation such as to require smnmaiy treat- 
jnent.^ Under Ventidius Cumanus (A.D. 48-52) 
the people were in a constant state of insurrection.- 
Their resentment was^ embittered by (1) an in- 
decent act of a Homan soldier at the Passover 
leading to a tumult, in which 30,000® Jews per- 
ished ; (2) an orclei’ of Cumanus that whole villages 
he plundered in letahatioii for the robheiy of an 
imperial official by ‘robbers’ (probably Zealots): 
in the execution of this command a Homan soldier 
tore a copy of the Law to shreds with ohseene 
language, upon which the people became so 
threatening that Cumanus beheaded the guilty 
soldier to placate them.^ (3) As a result of the 

•^refusal of Cumanus to do justice to the Jews in a 
quarrel with the Samaritans, the people, against 
the advice of their elders, called in the help of 
the Zealot leader, ‘Eleazar, son of Uinasiis, a 
robber,’ and Alexander, doubtless also a Zealot 
chief. Cumanus fell upon them and slew many. 
An ajjpeal was carried to Ummidius Quadratus, 
legate of Syria, who referred the matter to Rome. 
Claudius, well-disposed through the offices of 
Agrip])a II., condemned tlie Samaritans and 
banished Cumanus.® The administiation of Felix 
(A.D. 52-00) formed ‘the turning-point in the 
drama which commenced in 44 and reached its 
bloody issue in 70.’®^ ‘The affairs of Judaea con- 
tinued to grow steadily worse.’ ^ Felix intensified 
the revolutionary spirit by ( 1) his offensive marriage 
with Brasilia ; (2) hit treacherous capture of the 
Zealot leader, Eleazar ; (3) the murder of the high- 
priest, Jonathan, which he perpetrated by means 
of the Sicarii ; (4) the slaughter of 400 followers of 
the Egyptian prophet who led 30,000 men® into the 
wilderness ; (5) unfair treatment of the Jews of 
Ciesarea in theii quaiiel with their Syrian towns- 
men.^ He endeavoured to exterminate the 
‘xobbeis’ (Zealots), who, nevertheless, became 
incieasingly uumeious and intluentiai among the 
masses. His conduct lendered the nationalist 
party eager to biing the matter to the issue of 
arms. The sy ini»atlues of the people, now driven 
to desperation, were alienated from the pacifist 
leaders to the side of the Zealot party Further, 
alongside, or within, the Zealot movement appeared 
a more extreme faction known as Sieaiii, or 
‘ dagger-men/ who from then till the end of tlie 
siege struck down imliflerently pro-Eoman and 
lioman. Under Porcius Festus (A.D. 00-62) the 
cancellation of the Jewish isopaUtem in Cfe.sarea 
roir&cd bitter resentment. The impeiial letter 
relative theieto ‘furnished the causes of all the 
subsequent evils to our nation.’ Another popular 
movement led by an ‘ impostor’ (piobably a would- 
be Messiaii or a Zealot) wuxs suppressed by Festus, 
The opposition of Agrippa XL and Festus to the 
erection by the Jews of the wall to prevent the 
Temple sacrifices from being overlooked from 
Agrippa’s palace was another instance of blind 
neglect of Jewish sentiment Though Festus did 
not stain his office by the cruelties of his predecessor, 
the national party grew apace. The Sicarii who 
appeared under Felix became numerous. Festus 
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attempted to exterminate the Zealots : ‘ he 

captured the inajoiity of the “robbers” and 
destroyed many.’^ The last two piocurators, 
Albinus (A.D. 62-64) and Gessius Florus (A.D. 64- 
66), acted as if they were resolved to provoke the 
Jews to rebellion. They reduced the countiy to 
anarchy. Josephus relates of Albinus; ‘Tliere 
was no species of wuckedness which lie left un- 
done.’ ^ He levied oppiessive taxes, plundered 
privately and publicly, sold justice, and released 
all prisoneis who could jiay. He alternately con- 
nived at and punished the actions of the Bicani 
and Zealots. Heaiing that Florus w^as coming 
as his successor, he executed his most dangeious 
prisoners and released the otheis. As the i elegised 
prisoners belonged mostly to the Zealot faction, 

‘ the land was filled with robbers.’® Josephu.s has 
left a terrible account of the villainies of the la&t 
procurator, Floriib,** by comparison 'with whom 
Albums was upright. He flaunted his crimes 
publicly, took bribes, and wrung all he could out 
of the iinseiable people. On the one hand Bernice 
interceded, hut in vain, for a more humane treat- 
ment of the Jews, while Agrippa ii, attempted to 
ajjpease the people. Florus desired war to cover 
his misdeeds, and the younger men, mostly Zea- 
lots, 'were likewise eager for war. The piovocation 
was furnished on Fiorus’s pait by his seizure of 
part of the Temple treasuiy and by his biutal 
attack on the people when they resented the in- 
solence of the two cohorts which they were oidered 
to welcome from Ciesarea ; and on the part of the 
Jews by a Jest of some Je^yish -wags who pretended 
to heg for the destitute Florus, by the seizure of 
Masada and the slaughter of the Roman garrison 
by the Zealots, and % the discontinuance of the 
daily saciitice for the emperor. Even now the 
peace party — the Sadduccean high-priests and the 
chiefs of the Pharisees— -advocated conciliatory 
measures with the seditious Zealots, wdio refused 
to heaiken.® 

The insurgents under Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
allied with the Sicarii, attacked Agrippa’s troops, 
upon wdiom the peace party relied.® Menalxem, 
son of Judas the Galuaean, armed the Zealots, 
entered the city, and forceii the capitulation of 
the soldieiy of AgTip23a and the citizens of the 
peace party. The war party further celebrated 
their victory by murdering the high-priest Ananias. 
Menahem’s cruelty led to a quarrel with the other 
Zealot leader, Eleazar, which resulted in the death 
of IMenahein. Eleazar celebrated his uncontestod 
leadership by a shameful butcheiy of the Homan 
garrison under Metilius, which had capitulated on 
termsJ The successful defence of the ca])ital 
against Cestlus Gallus, governor of Syiia, and his 
defeat at Beth-horon insjiired enthusiasm in the 
Zealot and war jjarty.® Many pro-Homans and 
modeiates now abandoned the holy city. Tlie war 
jiarty came into control by violence or persuasion,® 
and the moderates 'were much disheartened.^® As 
the die 'was no'w cast and an attack expected from 
Borne, the autlioiities proceeded to organize for 
■war and apiiointed genei-als for Jerusalem and the 
provinces. It should be noted that at this early • 
stage those in authority were mostly members of 
the aristocracy— Sadducees and Pharisees — who 
considered it prudent to put themselves at the 
head of the popular revolution. The position of 
affairs was reversed after the misfortunes of the 
first year of the w'ar, as fortress after fortress fell 
before the Bomans. The i evolution which un- 
seated the nativg authorities and put provincial 
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rarlicals in power was brought about by the Zealot, 
Jolm of Gi^ehala, the enemy of Josephus, in the 
wiuter_^A.3>. 67-68. On the fall of Gischala (Nov. 
A.D. CT) John lied to Jei’usalem, gained over the 
youth of the city, and was abetted by the increas- 
ing numbers of provincial refugees entering the 
cityJ Tile authorities were, with some tiuth, 
ac(‘used of lack of energy in the prosecution of the 
war an<l even of Roman sympathies. The Zealots 
believed that the safety of the nation lay in ousting 
the aristocratic native leaders and in taking control 
themselves. They began by imprisoning Antipas 
(one of the royal lineage and public treasurer) and 
other persons of rank, and elected a new high- 
piicbt from tlie proletariat. The native party of 
order sfcrenuouHly opposed the provincials and their 
Zealot suppoiters. The former was led by Gorion, 
son of tToseph, Simon, son of Gamaliel, and the 
high -priests Ananiis and Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
A speech of Ananus roused a majority of the in- 
habitants against the Zealots, who, in self-defence, 
summoned the Idummans on the pretext that the 
ail thori ties of Jerusalem had made common cause 
with the Romans. The Idiinifeans on arrival were 
reiased admission by the inhabitants, but were 
^ecietly introduced at night by the Zealots. The 
Idummans signalized their entrance by the perpe- 
tration of intolerable cruelties, in which the 
Zealots heartily joined, against the bourgeoisie 
and the aristocracy. This reign of terror accom- 
plished the utter collapse of the native party of 
order and ended in a victory for the Zealots and 
reactionaries. The high-pnests, Ananus and Jesus, 
and a prominent citizen, Zecharias, son of Baruch, 
were put out of the way. When the Idumseans, 
satiated with the blood of the citizens, realized 
the falsity of the pretence upon which they were 
introduced by the Zealots, they withdrew, but 
assassination and sabotage were continued by the 
Zealots. John, at the head of the Zealots, now 
became undiluted dictator of the city, while the 
Sicarii and Zealots carried on their brigandage 
and murders throughout the country. The Roman 
civil wars delayed military operations for a time. 
Meanwhile Simon, son of Giora, at the head of a 
mixed following of slaves and Zealots, overran a 
large portion of S. Palestine (A.D. 68-69) and came 
into conflict with the Zealots under John. The 
Romans, under Cerealis, put an end to Simon’s 
marauding by conquering all Palestine outside the 
capita], except the three fortresses of Herodeion, 
Machmrua, and Masada, held by the Zealots 
(summer of A.D. 69), Simon now appeared with 
his army before the walls of Jerusalem, the in- 
liabitants of which, groaning under the tyranny of 
tfohn, invited, at the suggestion of the high-priest 
Matthias, Simon ‘as a second tyrant’ within the 
city. There were now two factions, each dis- 
tinguished by the same Zealot hatred of Rome and 
the same indifference to the rights of the citizens. 
V espasiaii had meantime ascended the throne and 
commissioned Titus with the reduction of the 
Jewish rebellion. While the Romans were pre- 
paring to invest the city, there appeared a third 
faction headed by Eleazar, son of Simon, who, 
with a lai'ge following of priestly Zealots, revolted 
from John’s pai-ty.® The incessant Mckermg>s of 
these three tyrants, John, Simon, and Eleazar, 
caused terrible misery to the city and led to the 
disastrous burning of vast stores of grain sufficient 

t BJ IV. in» 
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to withstand a siege of many years.^ A bloody 
not occurred at the Passover of A.D. 70, in whicli 
John vanquished Eleazar’s party and thus reduced 
the three Zealot factions to two.” As the Romans 
commenced to beleaguer the city, party faction 
was stilled. Eleazar with 24.00 Zealots again 
united with John and his Zealots, while the 
Idumseans united with Simon. ^ The two leaders, 
John and Simon, made such an heioic and strategi- 
cally planned defence against the Roman be- 
leagueiing forces that, luad it not been for the 
previous inteinecine stiife, which lessened the 
defenders, and the mad destriiction of the ample 
suiiplie.s of grain, it is improbable that tlie Romans 
would have succeeded. In spite of Titus’s desire to 
shorten the campaign and spare the city, the 
appeals of Josephus to his couiitiymen, and the 
famine prevailing within, the peace party was 
silenced by the Zealots. On the capture of the 
I city (Sept. A.D. 70) John and Simon fell into the 
hands of the Romans ; the former was condemned 
to life imprisonment, the latter w’as spared to 
grace the triumph and then executed. Herodeion, 
Machserus, and Masada still remained in the hands 
of the insurgents, chiefly Zealots and Sicarii. 
Lucilius Bassus captured Herodeion, and compelled 
Machmrus to surrender, The last stronghold of 
the Zealots was Masada, occupied by the Sicarii 
and Zealots early in the war under Eleazar, a 
descendant of Judas the Galilman,^ This place 
fell in April, A.D. 73, before Flavius Silva, who 
discovered to his chagrin that the defenders had 
by agreement slain eacli other and the last survivoi 
had committed suicide, only two women and five 
children surviving. With the fall of Masada the 
Instoiy of the Zealots as a party ends. The Jews 
had ceased to be a nation ; it was, however, the 
spirit of the Zealots that inspired the sanguinary 
insurrections in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian 
There is much in the history of Zealotism which 
recalls the Highland devotion to hopeless causes. 
Zealot enthusiasm was doomed to failure because 
it was not guided by prudence. Their indis- 
cretions, their sejiaratisb spirit, their disregard of 
the other parties in the nation, and their enormi- 
ties led to the defeat of the cause to which they 
devoted themselves with such indefatigable heroism 
in a life-and-death struggle with the imperial 
might of Rome. 

4 . Relation to other Jewish parties.— The chief 
questions are those of the i elation of the Zealots 
to the Pharisees and to the Sicarii.® Josephus 
speaks of the Zealots as a fourth party alongside 
of the Sadducees, Pharisees, ^ and Essenes.® His 
description of the Zealot sect is : 

‘Of the fourth of these philosophies Judas, the Galiljean, 
became leader. In all other respects they agree with the 
opinions of the Pharisees, but they are distinguished by an un- 
shakable devotion to liberty, holding that God alone is Ruler 
and Lord (■^yeVom koX Scenronijp). They consider it a trifling- 
matter to endure extraordinary deaths and the tortures of 
relatives and dear ones, in their refusal to address any mortal 
as “Lord.” And since multitudes have witnessed their im- 
movable courage under such circumstances I do not dwell upon 
it in detail. For I am not afraid that anything related of them 
should be disbelieved, but on the contrary I fear lest the narra- 
tive may do less than justice to their contempt in enduring the 
misery of pain. The nation commenced to suiter from the 
malady of this madness through the reckless insolence of 
Gessius Fiorus, the procurator, in driving the people to revolt 
from RomeJt 

The Zealot movement arose in the bosom of 
Pharisaism and retained throughout its brief 

i Tacitus, Sist v. IS. ^ ; Jos. BJ v. iii. 1. 

8 BJ V. vi. X. ^ Bf* n. xvii. £>, vn. vdi. 1. 

5 Hippolytus in his Bef of all Heresies, ix. 21, represents the 
Zealots or Sicarii as an extreme sect of the Essenea. His 
account disagrees with all the other accounts of Essenism given 
by Philo, Josephus, Plmy, Hegesippus, Porphyry, and Epi- 
phanius, and with that of Zealotism given by Josephus, 
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history a striking resemblance to Pharisaism. 
The Pharisees lepiescnted generally the popular 
party, distinguished by their dislike of Roman 
overlortlship and their zeal for the Law and the 
theocracy. The lioiuan question caused a split 
among the Pharisees into the majority of moderates 
and the minority of extremists or war party. The 
former were fatalists,^ who viewed Roman domina- 
tion as due to au act of the insciiitable will of God 
or as a punishment foB the people’s infidelity. 
While their ideal was national independence, their 
policy was passive •resistance. The other party 
favoured war d otctrance. The one party valued 
the liberal measure of tolerance granted by Rome 
for the exercise of their religion : the other believed 
that autonomous nationalism was requisite for the 
veiy existence of the theocracy. These extremists, 
led by Sadduk, gladly attached themselves to a 
nationalist like J udas. The Herodians " were prob- 
ably nob strictly a separate party, but belonged 
to, or for political purposes allied themselves with, 
the most pacific section of the Pharisees. Hero- 
dians and Pharisees would agree (1) in discounten- 
ancing everything which threatened to disturb the 
l>olitical status quo, while (2) preferring the Hero- 
dian dynasty (instead of a Roman procuratorship), 
which some Pharisees would view as a compromise 
for the fuller theocracy. The Zealots occupied, 
therefore, the extreme right of the Pharisees, and 
the Herodians the extreme left, on the question of 
the status quo. 

Unfortunately our chief source for the history 
of Zealotism is Josephus— a moderate Phaiisee 
and pro-Roman, with a decided penchant against 
the Zealots,*^ probably due to the fact that he 
wished in the minds o4i,the Romans to throw tlie 
blame of the rebellion upon a party which became 
extinct with the Roman victories, and partly to 
screen his own sect, which after the end of the 
Jewish nation became the guardian of its traditions. 
The excesses of which the Zealots were guilty 
furnished him a feasible excuse. The Zealot 
movement not only aiose within Pharisaism, but 
throughout its course really stood for the ideals of 
the Pharisees, though adopting different means. 

‘ Tlie latter [Zealot party! only drew the last practical coii- 
elnsions out of the hate of the Phansees against heathen domi- 
mtion. The Phaiisees therefore never disapproved of their 
conduct until it degenerated into absolutely unlawful proceed- 
ings. Where this happened iv. v. 9], the doctors of the 
Pharisees broke loose from the Zealots, who now betrayed their 
oonne'xion with the Pharisees by immediately falling* upon the 
Sadducean aristocracy.’ ^ 

The Zealots did not scruple to accomplish the 
death of Sadduoean high-priests. Even Josephus 
cannot conceal the close relations between Zealots 
and Pharisees, the Zealots being distinguished only 
by their marked devotion to independence,® though 
elsewhere^ he speaks of Judas as <ro<^i(rrts ISlas 
alp€(r€m ot/dh rocs dWacs TporeoiKcbs. But from A. D. 
6fi the Pharisees, foreseeing the issue of a conflict 
with imperial Rome, withdrew more and more 
from the Zealots and Joined the Sadducees in 
advocating conciliatory measures.'^ Josephus 
generally speaks of the Zealots as ‘brigands’ 
(Xperraf). This nomenclature was due to (i) the 
absence for some time of any definite party name 
for these radicals, the title ‘Zealot’ being a self- 
designation of the party,® and perhaps not definitely 

1 Of. Ant, xvni. i. S, JDJ n. vjh. 14 

^ rousr Tot ’‘llpi&Sotf ^povot/vra? (AnL siv. xv. lO). 

Of. Ant xvm. 1 1, tv. iii. 3, 9, v, i. 1, m viii. 1, etc. 
xv. 2S7. 

5 Ant. xvm. i. $. Zealotism the philosophy which had 
the alrouges^t influence on everj^day fife, and which mamtamecl 
its principles with the createsfe obstinacy : it was Indeed, which 
is not mentioned by toe politic Pharisee Josephus, simply and 
unreservedly Pharisaism’ (Kcim, Jmtes of Eng. tr., i. 

257). 'Zeaioti&m was ultimately only thoroughgoing and 
Ipgical Phai'isSaism’ (Bwaid, WiBt. of Israel^ Eng. tr., vii. 507). 
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chosen till the days of Flonis, under whom Joseplius 
first employs the term,^ his oidmary designation 
up to this point being ‘lobbeis’ or ‘assassins’; 
and (2) the fact that, being outlawed by the 
Romans and hated by and hating the pro-Roinaiis, 
the Zealots in self-defence organized into liands 
and lived in troublous times by brigandage. 

The Sicarii are thus described by J ose|)hus ; 

‘The Sicarii, as they are called (they are robbers), then giew 
very numerous. They use swords similar in length to the , 
Persian aoinaccs^ but curved and very like what the Koinans 
call siccE, from which the robbers received their appellation 
because they destroyed with this weapon many victims. They 
mingled themselves at the festivals, as described elsewhere, in 
the multitude of those who had assembled from all quarters for 
worship and easily murdered whom they chose. And ofti<'m 
they proceeded armed against the villages of their enemies 
pillaging and burning.'^ 

Josephus seemingly identifies the Sicarii and 
the Zealots. ® ( 1 ) He also indirectly identifies them 
by assigning to the Sicarii the same policy as 
that pursued by the Zealots^ and their refusal to 
acknowledge the emperor as Seirririys ; ® and (2) 
the Sicarii became prominent under Felix and 
Festus when the Zealots were a source of annoy- 
ance to the procurators.® Elsewhere'^ Josephus 
says that the Sicarii first appeared on the scene 
in the days of Quirinius synchronous with the 
rebellion of Judas the Galilsean, the father of all 
Zealotism ; he apparently regards the agents in 
that rebellion indifferently as Sicarii or Zealots. 

But Joseplius sometimes uses language which 
ivould also suggest some distinction in his mmd 
between Zealots and Sicarii.® Originally the 
Sicarii were perhaps a separate group from the 
! Zealots. As the Zealots were an extremist offshoot 
I of the Phaiisees, the Sicarii were originally an 
I extremist offshoot from the Zealots. The Zealots 
were the soldiers^ of the theoci acy and the Sicarii 
the francs tiraillmrs of the l^ealots. In the 
contused years following A.B. 66 the Sicarii iii- 
: creased in numbeis and in frightfulness, and the 
' line of demarcation between them and the Zealots, 
if remaining, became very faint. Whether the 
; Sicarii remained the extremists of the Zealots or 
: whether Zealots and Sicarii became ultimately 
! synonyms (so Renan and Kohler) our sources do 
i not determine with certainty.® 

! LnmASUEK.-~(l) AnoienU — The ohief ancient source is 
Josephus, esp Ant xviii. i. 1, BJ n. viii. Ilf., and iv. Cf. 
Tacitus, jjist. V. 1-13 ; Philo, Leg. ad Gaium; Dio Cassius, 

I Mht. Bom. Ixvi. 4 jBf. ; Hippolytus, Mef. 07un. iSmr. lx, 21. 

I (2) MotZem. —Artt. ‘Zeloten’ in (F, Sieffert), and 

[ ‘Zealots’ in JE (K. Kohler); J. Hamburger, Real-E^ieyclo-. 
padie fur Bibel %md Talmud^ Leipzig', 1863-1900, ii. 1286 -ff. ; 
i also artt. ‘Judas (Jahlaus* in PRJ^ (K. Schmidt), and 
‘Fhariaaer und, Sadduovier,’ ib. (Sseffert); J Wellhausen, 

Die Pharisaer und die Sadduemr^ Oreifswald, 1874, and 
Prolegomena to the Eist. of Israel^ Eng, tr,, London, 18S5, up. 
538-538; Schiirer, Leipzig, 1901-11, i. 453-544 (a good 

account with detailed bibliography) ; T. KeitOi Jesus of NazarcCi 
Eng. tr,, London, 1873-83, i. 255 ; A. Edersheim, Lxfe and 

Times of Jesus ^ do. 1SS3, i. 2375!. ; J. Dei*enbourg, Mssai sxir 
VhUt. et la geographic de la Palestine d'aprhs les ThalmudSt 
Faria, 1867, p. 237 S ; W. Bousset, Die Religion dcs Juden- 
tums% Berlin, 1906, pp. 99-103, A M. Hughes, ‘Anti-Zealofc- 
ism in the Gospels/ ExpT xxvu [1915-16J 151-154 ; H Ewald, 

1 BJ IV. iii. 9. 

2 Axit. XX. viii. 10 ; cf. ib. viii. 5, BJ n. xiii. S, 6, xvii, 6, 17 . 

vii 2, vn. X. 1 ; Ao 213S. , , , * 

3 In Ant. XX. viii 10; oi criKapioi Se /caAod/Acvot, Xpcrral fife 
elcrir ofiroi, Xgarccl being a common term in Josephus for 
* Zealots ’ ; and in BJ n. xvii. 6 ' ‘ the Sicarii— for so they called 
robbers carrying swords in their bosoms.’ 

4 Of. BJ 11 . xni. 4, and esp. vu. viii. 1. 

s Ib. VII. viii, 1 ; cf, uafeh A7it. xviii, i 6. 

8 A7it XX, viii. 5, BJ ii. xiii. 3, 7 RJ vii, viii. 1. 

^E.g.f after describing the Sicarii and really assigning to 
them the policy of the Zealots in BJ vir. viii. 1, he adds eV p ro 
Twv KhjdcPTtav yew? ■fpcjttacrvv, as if a different class from 

the Sicarii. Again, hamig related tlie policy of exteriiimation 
of the ‘bxigands’ (Le. Zealots) pursued by Felix (n» xiii. 2), he 
proceeds Ka&apeirye Jfe 'i^f (of the Zealote) erepoy pZfiosr 
Apvr&y iv *XepocroXJ/iO<.? virrf^ikro, ot waXod/ievot, cnmpioi (ib. S). 

^ Bchechter’s second version of the Talmud in JLbbtA de Rabbi 
jfaihmi^ 6, reads fip^o, where the first remfe (pp. 

31-32). 
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Th^ tr , London, lii&8-S0, vi (18-54, vn 

l^fj dir»(‘Th'‘ Sevfn Yoar^ fiuni tO to 78 a B ’ — very leadable); 
B. StaJe, (.t'M/i dto { idif",-, hrael, Buihn, ISS7-S8, ii 028-651 , 
J E. H Thomi>on, Bi ol s which injlue/iced our Lord and flis 
Aptnflet,, hdudmrj^h, IbPJ, p. 66 f? ; F. J Foakos Jackson 
and K Lakt‘, The Begtmdngs of Chnstiaaity, i, London, 

in JO, pp iji-ijo. 3. Angus. 

ZENANA.--^See Family^ (Hindu). 

% 

ZEND AVESTA.— See Avesta. 


Mesbialis, fiom Bar Kokliba (f a.d, to 

ShaLbetliai Sebi (1026-76), always appealed 
successfully to this Jewish passion J 

Even non- Jews (such as Napoleon, in his manifesto to the 
Jews of Asia and Afiica to re-establish themselves under hia 
auspices jn Palestine [17993 , Henry Bunant, the founder of the 
Red Cross, in his efforts to organize Jewish colonization theie, 
Loid Shafteshuiy, Lord Palmeiston, and other Englishmen, in 
their sympathetic anppoit, and Lauience Oliphanfc in his 
scheme in Gilead [IBOO]) realized the hold which the idea of a 
Jewish State m Palestine bad on the Jews. 


ZENO.— Seij Ethics (Greek), Stoicism. 


ZINZENDORF.— See Moravians. 


ZIONISM. — I. Title and object. — Zionism is 
tlie de>ignalioTi of a modern nationalist movement 
among tiie Jews, the programme of which was 
definitely formulated at an international congress 
held in Basel, Switzerland, on 29th~31st Aug. 
1897, in the following terms: ^The object of 
Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized, legally secured borne in 
Palestine/ ^ 

2. The basis. — The aim of Zionism, the re- 
Chtablisliment of the Jewish people in the land 
promised to the patriarchs as an eternal inherit- 
ance of the people of Israel, is a fundamental 
conception inherent in the religion of the Jews, 
aiul ha.s actively asserted itself at various epochs 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 


pMn, the Und par exeellencet became to Israel a symbol of 
Gud’s grace. The possession of the land w^as a sign of Israel's 
faith, as its loss was to be the result of disoljedience. In the 
Toruh this is a recurring theme, and the prophetic utterances 
ring its changes in eveiy key. Concurrently with this idea the 
ichgious ordinances took shape in accordance with political 
circumstances— first in close attachment to the land, and then 
by reason of exile fioni it Psalms 137 and 126 mirror the 
despair of those who ivere driven away from, and the joy of 
those who returned to, Zion. A special virtue or sanctity was 
aseubed to its veiy soil. ‘For thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and have pity upon her dust’ (Ps 1021^). The 
Talmudic ritual and other legislation, which declares mere 
residence m Palestine, Yishub Sres Israel, to be of the 
utmost merit, observes this standpoint tliroughout and con- 
tains sriecial religious precepts, Mlsvoth ha-teluyoth ha-arp.% 
applicable only to those living m Eres Israel, as Palestine came 
to be called in the language and hteratuie of the Jews, 


Of essential importance to fcheieligious mentality 
of the Jews became the yearning for the departed 
gloiy of Isiael, of which the sanctnaxy on Mount 
Zion was the sacred symbol, and the prayer for the 
restoiation of the kingdom of the house of David, 
which was synonymous with the Messianic age, 
is a Leitmotiv in the Jewish liturgy that is lepeated 
in almost endless variety. The prophecies and 
incidents which accompanied the return of the 
exiles from the Baliylonian captivity were applied 
to the ages and circumstances following the de- 
struction of the Second Temple (a.d. 70). Even 
though in the course of time life proved stronger 
than ritnal and the nniversalist aspirations of 
Judaism inspired a prophetic vision which turned 
the restoration of Israel into a far-off .spiritual 
ideal, it nevertheless assumed concrete appearance 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

The patriarchate and academies which main- 
tained a Jewish st>iri trial centre in Palestine for 
centuries after the fall of the Jewish State, the 
pilgrimages to Judssa from all x^arts of the Diaspora, 
and the continuous atternxit to create Jewish settie- 
ments on what was always regarded as Jewish 
soil, testified throughout the ages to the intense 
desire of the Jews to regain a footing in their 
ancestral country. The succession of pseudo- 

I The title ‘ Zioaism* is said to ba\% been used fiirsb in 1880 by 
Nathan Btoibaum (mmde plume, Matthias Acher)m lus art, 
Lyelb^MSmariKlpatiiori,* Ost umd West, 1902, p. 570. He sub- 
s^ineiitlv, however, expressed his preference lor the aesig- 
n.fticm, ‘‘JewkU Renaissance Movemeni/ as more compre- 
hMiJve (of, OU und hXsif, 1902, p, 520). 


3. The revival of Jewish nationalism.— But it 
was only towards the middle of the 19th cent, 
that the sense of a national Hiid political revival 
of the Jewish people assumed reality. The 
national resurrection of ancient Hellas, and the 
resurgence of national sentiment in Euro|>e gener- 
ally, proved a stimulus to Jewish hopes. The 
wave of Jewish solidarity that followed m the 
wake of the Damascus aftair (1840) was a symptom, 
as the establishment of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
veiselle {I860) was the first organized embodiment, 
of tiie re-awakened Jewish collective consciousness. 
Foremost in this direction was Sir Moses Montefiore 
(1784-1885), ivho, since his first visit to Palestine 
(1827), proved the forerunner in Western Europe 
of a keen, though none the less discriminating, 
interest in the Jewish future of Palestine. This 
inter-relation between Palestine and the Diaspora 
acted and reacted upon the general course of 
Jewish life, and eventually proved a measiu’e of 
its vitality. 


Thib was, however, the period of Jewish history when all the 
energ-ies and. resources of the Jews were wholly directed to 
their civil and political emancipation. This tendency, which 
derived its spintnal conception from the ideas of enlightenment 
and reform emanating fiom Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) and 
his followers, received its most striking manifestation in the 
promulgation of the principle^ of the French Revolution, 
which, b> the Napoleonic conquests, spread over Central 
Europe. The so-called Sanhediiii convened at the behest of 
Napoleon (1806) gave to the new orientation of Jewish life a 
formal sanction It became an axiom of .Jewish thought, at 
first in Western lands and then among the upper ^ strata in the 
great communities in Eastern Em ope and the Client, that the 
Jews were no longer a nation but a faith, that the beau idial of 
the Jewish future was a complete social and political adaptation 
to the dominant surroundings. Even m the religious sphere 
this process of ‘ assimilation,’ as it is teohmcally termed, came 
to be applied in an ever-widemng measure. The national or 
particuiarmt elements of Judaism were put into the background, 
and the universalist aspects emphasized. In the htiugy the 
references to the restoration and the rebuilding of the Temple 
were toned down, and in some prayer-books the words ‘Zion* 
and ‘Jerusalem’ even eliminated; the vernacular began to 
rival, and gradually to supersede, the original Hebrew, and, 
while avoiding schismatic tendencies, this refmm of Judaism 
assumed distinctive colourings adapted to the circumstances of 
time and place. 


4. The Chovevd Zion.— 'While traditional and 
modernist conceptions of Judaism sis a religion 
struggled for mastery on the question^ of the 
validity of ancient dogmas, forms, and ordinances, 
there set in a fermentation in the racial conscious- 
ness of the Jews that gave a new direction to their 
asx>irations. True, in the West, the devoted 
eilbrts of Sir Moses Montefiore to bring Ms English 
co-religionists to a realization of Jewish poten- 
tialities in Palestine met with no effective re- 
sponse. The publication in 1862 by Moses Hess 
of Mo 7 rh und jemsetkm, advocating the recognition 
of a distinctive Jewish nationality and a Jewish 
re-settlement in Palestine, also found no favour 
among tlie Jews of Germany, where it appeared. 
The imblication of a pamx>ulet, xiuto-Emanzipa- 
tion^ by Leo Pinsker, of Odessa (1881), definitely 
proclaiming the necessity for the establishment by 
the Jews of a country of their own marked, how- 
ever, a definite stage in the emergence of a move- 
ment which was to captivate the imagination of 
the mass of the Jewish people. 

The consequent rise of the movement of the 
j Ohoveve (Hob^b6) Zion {‘Lovers of ZionO broke 


J Bee art, Messiass (Fseudo-). 
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with th^ ideology of assimilation that had been 
taking hold of ever-increabing nuinbeis of the 
Jewish peojdeJ 

5. Jewish nationalist aspirations. — The outward 
events detailed in art. Anti-Semitism " reinforced 
the trend of sentiment and thought that was 
proceeding within Jeniy. A complete spiritual 
transfoimation took place, pauticulaily 111 the 
outlook of the younger generation. The efiort 
to turn the Jews into a mere religious denomina- 
tion, distiiiguislied from their neighbours only by 
their religion, and even in this approximating to 
the ideas and customs of time and place, was 
opposed by the affirmation that the people of 
Israel, though dispersed over the whole earth, 
Avas still one people, not only bound togetlier by 
a common past, but consecrated by the hopes and 
aspirations of a common future. It was put 
forward that the Jews had indeed a distinctive 
mission in the economy of the world — as ivas 
cj^aimed by those who Avouid insist upon the 
universality of Judaism as a Avorld-religion — but, 
Avhile recognizing that only a part of the JeAvish 
peojile AAOuld settle in Palestine, it Avas asserted 
that the spiritual purpose of Isiael could be 
Avorthily accomplished only in its halloAA'ed home- 
land, whence, as in tlie days of old, it Avould draAV 
inspiration from its native soil, and give again of 
its oAvn genius, unaffected hj alien influences, its 
distinctive contribution to the religion and civiliza- 
tion of the Avorld, It Avas particularly in the culti- 
vation of the specific Hebraic spiiit of righteous, 
ness and social justice that the Jewish nationalists 
saAA’ the Messianic fulfilment of the destiny of the 
Jew in history. 

6. Modern Hebrew literature. — The nationalist 
conception of Jewish lite found in time a host of 
advocates in the JeAvish liteiatuie of all languages, 
so that it is noAv, particulaily in the press, the 
most potent intellectual force in JeAvry. In par- 
ticular the HebreAV language, hitherto confined 
to prayer and study as well as to religious and 
literary correspondence, proved both a means and 
an end in nationalist propaganda. Hebrew, 
adapted to modern needs, became the vehicle for 
the issue of original works and translations, and 
a HebreAV press fashioned the ancient tongue for 
everyday use. It became the medium of instruc- 
tion in schools, and finally in Palestine the 
vernacular of the younger geneiation. In the 
course of a few decades modern Hebrew literature 
revealed an intellectual individuality of a high 
order. ^ Perez Smolensidn (1842-85), by his HehreAV 
periodical Sa^shahar (‘ The DaAvn ’)j ivas a nation- 
alist pioneer among the intellectuals of his time. 
Ahad Ha-*am (Asher Ginzberg) (born 1856) is a 
thinker of jirofound depth and endowed Avith ex- 
traordinaiy clarity of judgment and diction. He 
has given a })hilosophical content to Jewish 
nationalism, and the idea of a JeAAisli spiritual 
centre in Palestine is emphasized by him in con- 
tradistinction to an exclusively politico-economic 
conception of the moA^ement. Nahman 

Bialik (b. 1873) and Saul TchemichoAvsky (b. 1875) 
stand out among those Avho in these latter days 
have revived the inspiration of HebreAA’’ poetic ex- 
pression. Nahum Sokol ow (b. 1850) AAuelds the 
HebreAV language Avith a versatility and grace 
reminiscent of the Avealih of classical Greek and 
the elegance of French literature. The new 
HebreAV University in Jenisaleiii will gb^e modern 
Hebrew the definite scientific canons of Avhich it 
is still in need. 

Modern Hebrew is based on the Bible, with its developments 
in the Mishnah, Talmud, and medieval literature. A complete 
lexicon, AAith the latest terminology, is the (Themmm 

t But see art Astf-SEMmsM, 


Totius Hehraitatis) of Eliezer ben Yehudah, now m course of 
publication 

7. Jewish colonization in Palestine. — In its 
practical development the movement assumed the 
form of colonization in Palestine Avith the aspiia- 
tion for the ultimate revival of tlie JeAvish people, 
not only m its homeland but in the Avhole Biaspoia. 
The Avork of agiicnltuial colonization Avas initiated 
by^ir Moses Montefiore in 1854 by the settlement 
on the land of 35 families from Safed, and ]>y 
Chailes Netter in 1870 in the foundation of the 
still existing training farm Miqveli Israel, near 
Jaffa. There foIloAved the establishment of the 
agricultural colony Petah Tiqvah m 1878 and of 
Rislion le-Zion and Zikhion Ya'acob in 1882. Ti^ie 
movement of the Choveve Zion had by then 
gathered sufficient force to hold in 1884 an inter- 
national conference at KattoAvitz, Silesia. The 
idea of the colonization of Palestine, Avhich, amid 
exceptional difficulties, has been put into effect by 
men of high ideals but no practical experience 
(notably, in 1882, by the so-called ‘^Bilu’ group, 
composed mainly of Eusso-JeAvish students), en- 
listed the sympathies of the Western JeAA's more 
out of phiiantliropic than nationalist motiA’’es, 
Avliile in Eastern Europe the imagination of en- 
thusiasts Avas stirred by visions of a JeAvish 
national revival. Baron Edmond de Eothschiid, 
of Paris (b. 1845), AAuth an idealism equalled only 
by his princely generosity, provided the financial 
means by AAdiich alone the colonies could have 
been maintained In 1889 the Russian JeAvs 
established the Odessa Committee for the coloniza- 
tion of JeAvs in Syria and Palestine, AAdiile in 
Western Europe benevolent efforts Avere made to 
further this object.^ But the disappointingly sIoaa^ 
progress m Palestine and the gradual restriction 
of the horizon of the Chovev^ Zion led to general 
disillusionment and apathy. 

8. Herzl and Political Zionism. — It Avas in 1896 
that the Jewish world AA^as aroused by the appear- 
ance of Theodor Herzl, of Vienna (1860-1904), 
Avho, in his Judenstaat^ promulgated the view 
that JeAvs should leave the inhospitable lands in- 
habited by them, and set out in detail a scheme 
for the creation of a JeAvish commonwealth. 
Though this publication may be said to have been 
distinguished by its boldness and lucidity, it was 
only the magnetic personality of Herzl that made 
of this apxiarently utopian project a living reality 
to the great masses of his people. In other ages 
he might have been invested with Messianic 
claims. In the authority he Avielded and the ex- 
traordmaiy fascination he exercised over those 
Avho came under his SAvay he stands beyond com- 
pare among the Jews since Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204), and time has confirmed his position in 
modern Jewry as that of judge and prophet in 
Israel. He found many notable adlierents, such 
as Max Noidau (b. 1849), Avho, though holding no 
office, enjoys the moral leadership of the move- 
ment, and Israel Zangwill (b. 1864), Avho, since his 
secession, has become the ‘'candid friend^ of Zion- 
ism. A congress of JeAvs from vaiious parts of 
the Diaspora took place in Basel, 29tli-31st Ang. 
1897s at Avhich there AA'as establivshed the Zionist 
Organization Avifeh its fundamental programme : 

‘ The object of Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
pubheb' recognized, legally secured home (offenthch-rechtfich 
gesieherte Heiiiistatfce) in Palestine. In order to attain this 
object, the Oongiesg adopts the following measures : — 

1. To promote, in so far as it serv^es the above purpose, tbe 

settlement in Palestine of Jewish agriculturists, orafts- 
aiid tradesmen ; 

2. To select and organi%^ the whole Jewish people in appro- 

X>riate local and general bodies in conformity with the 
laws of the land ; « 

S. To strengthen JcAvish national sentiment ^nj sell-eon- 
sciousness ; 

4. Prepaiatory measures to obtain the sanotten of govern- 
ments required for attaining the object of Eionism." 
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From the fact that this new development of the 
naticmalist movement laid special stress on the 
the'^lb that the Jewish question could not he solved 
ill the Diaspoia by the prevailing methods of 
pliilanthrop5^, hut only in Palestine on political 
lines, the adherents of the Basel programme came 
to 1)0 known as Political Zionists, in contradis- 
tinction to the former Choveve Zion and those who 
claimed that all faithful Jews are Zionists in i^he 
>pn it ual sense. The Zionist Organization further 
assumed a definite nationalist attitude on Jewish 
public matteis, as, indeed, it developed a Jewish 
Wdtanschanmig generally, and thereby aroused 
fierce and wide-spread opposition from the leading 
ecclesiastical^ and lay heads of the Jewish coin- 
nhmities. Zionism, however, continued to gather 
force in most parts of the Jewish Diaspora, and 
became the largest organized body of Jews since 
tlie days of Jewdsh independence. Altogether it 
exercised an ever-increasing influence on Jewish 
life. In Jewish eouinuinai jiohtics, in literature, 
art, and education, it ende«avouied to create a 
specific national Jewish note. The bold which it 
has obtained over the numerous Jewish university 
students, particularly on the Eui’opean continent, 
has secured for Zionism the intellectual leadership 
of the Jewish people. 

The immediate object of Zionism, which was to 
obtain from the sultan of Turkey a legal con- 
('ession or charter for the settlement of large 
numbers of Jews on a basis of local self-govern- 
ment, failed. Three personal interviews of Herzl 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid (1901 and 1902) proved 
fruitless. Impelled by the pressure of urgent 
circumstances in the general condition of the J ews, 
Herzl considered the advisability of acquiring 
from the Angio-Egyptian Government the region 
of El Arish, on the Sinai peninsula, for a Jewish 
autonomous settlement (1901) ; but, owing to the 
lack of water for irrigation, the scheme was found 
impracticable. This was followed in 1903 by an 
offer to the Zionists by Joseph Ciiamberlain (then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) of the Guas 
Ngishii plateau in the East Africa Protectorate, 
which was submitted to a Zionist congress, but the 
mere suggestion of any project outside Palestine 
aroused violent opposition. A commission of ex- 
ploration was sent out, but on its report to a sub- 
sequent congress this so-called Uganda scheme 
was definitely rejected. The secession of a number 
of Zionists followed and led to the establishment 
of the Jewish Territorial Organization (colloqui- 
ally termed * ITO ’) in older ‘ to procure a territory 
upon an autonomous basis tor the Jews who cannot 
or will not remain in the lands in which they 
already live/ After unsuccessful attempts to 
find a suitalJe territory, in Cyreuaica, Canada, 
Australia, Mesopotamia, and Angola, the Jewish 
Territorial Organization has ceased to function. 

The death of Herzl (who, in 1905, was followed 
in the office of president of the Zionist ‘Actions 
Comite’ [central executive] by David Wolilsolin, 
of Cologne, and in 1911 by Otto Warburg, of 
Berlin) created a profound depression in the move- 
ment, which, in the absence of political success, 
attempted to develop the existing institutions in 
Palestine and— with a hope for better iirospects-- 
to cultivate as Gegenwartsarheit the nationalist 
idea in the Diaspora, 

p. Organization and finance. — ^The membership 
of the Zionist Organization consists of those who pay 
annually tlie shekel (one shilling [raised in 1919 to 
2/0], or its nominal equivalent in other coinage), 
which gives the right to a vot# in the election of 
delegates to tlie congress, the highest Zionist 
forum. Women have the franchise on the same 
terniH as men. About 800,000 persons paid the 
shekel in 568* (1919-21). 


The Zionist Oiganizafcion is composed oDnationai 
fedeiations of Zionist societies or other bodies all 
oyer the world (e p., the English Zionist Federa- 
tion, the Federation of Ameiican Zionists, etc.), 
and, in addition, there are recognized international 
federations representing specific principles, as, c.p,, 
the Misiahi, which endeavours to piomote Zionism 
on an ‘ orthodox ' religious basis, oi the Poale Zion, 
which professes Socialist dootiines. 

As a general rule, Zionism is m favour of traditional Judaism, 
at least in a spiritual sense, bu|^/ recognizes complete libertv ot 
conscience for the individual, m accordance with the official 
declavvation at the second congress (18', IS) : 

‘ Zionism does not only aim at the economic and political but 
also at the spill tual legeneration of the Jewish people, and in 
this respect stands on the basis of modern civilization, with the 
achievements of which it identifies itself Zionism does not 
undeitake anything which conflicts with the lehgious Jaw of 
Judaism ’ 

In 1899 there was established, as the financial 
institution of the Organization, the Jewish Colonial 
Trmst Ltd, , Avith an authoiized capital of £*2,000,000, 
of Avhicli about £380,000 was subscribed by Decem- 
ber 1920. Over 100,000 persons were holders of 
single £1 shares, the largest numbei of shareholders 
of any joint-stock company. In 1903 the Trust 
established a subsidiary body, the Anglo-Palestme 
Co. Ltd., for the special purpose of transacting 
banking business in Palestine. The Jewish 
National Fund was created m 1897 for the purchase 
of land in Palestine as the inalienable possession 
of the Jewish people. The principle regarding 
the nationalization of the land and the co-operative 
experiments undertaken by the Fund Aviil render 
it not only one of the most useful agencies in the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine, but, from thr3 
general economic and sociological point of vieAV, 
valuable and interesting m its practical ajjplication. 
During the Great War {lj}14~18), and even more 
since its conclusion, the Jewish National Fund has 
received wide-spread support all over the world, 

10. Zionism since 1914, — The outbreak of the 
Great War necessarily created a cleavage in the 
international Zionist Organization, which, for geo- 
graphical reasons, had its central office^ in Berlin. 
Tlie political, and, later on, the administrative, 
iieadquarters Avere transferred to London, AVhich, 
by the registration of its financial institutions, 
Avas alieady the legal locale of the movement. 

Zionism received its most poAverful impetus by the 
recognition on the part of tlie Biitish Government 
of the historical connexion of the JeAvish people 
Avith Palestine and the claim Avhich this gives them 
to reconstruct Palestine as their national home. 

There are in England traditions, dating back to Puritan 
times, which favour the restoration of the Jews to their ancient 
country. It was also in England that the first society for the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine was formed by Oeorge Gawler 
in 1845. George Eliot’s X>aniel Deronda (1876)^ was in those 
days a remarkable revelation of the Jewish nationalist aspira- 
tions of a Gentile, while the romanticism of Benjamin Disraeli, 
with his strong Jewish sympathies, gave a glamour to the idea 
of the restoration of Israel, with which the English-speaking 
woild is familiar through the Bible. 

Since 1915 the diplomatic activities of the 
Organization have been centied in England and 
the United States. In the lattor country the 
movement received its greatest impetus by the 
accession of Louis D. Brandeis, Justice of the 
Supreme Court (since 1920 President of the Organi- 
zation). In England Chaim Weizmaim, whose 
extraordinary gifts of eloquence and statesmanship 
have raised him to the leadership of the move- 
ment, and Nahum SokoloAA’ (Chairman of the 
Executive), Avho combines tb^ philosophical seionity 
of a man ot letters Avith a keen judgment of men 
and affairs, were able to enlist the sympathies of 
British public opinion and ultimately the support 
of the British Government. Herbert Samuel (sub^ 
sequently the first British High Commi|sioner for 
Pidestine) ranged his JeAVish iniiuenee, Avhile in 
the Cabinet as well as out of it, definitely on tl»3 
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side of Zionism, 'w hich found also convinced 
advocates among other British statesmen, notably 
Lloyd Geoige, Aithur J. Balfour, and Lord Itohcri 
Cecil. Sir Mark Sykes (who in 1916 had acted for 
Great Britain in the Sykes-Picob Agreement with 
France) became the champion of Zionist interests 
in the settlement of the Palestine question. 

On 2nd November 1917 Arthur J. Balfour, as 
Secietary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
to Lord Rothschild a communication in the follow- 
ing terms ; * 

* His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment m Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
Will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non- Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.’ 

This deeiaration, which was hailed in the Jewish 
world as a counterpart to the edict of Cyrus, was 
followed in 1918 by similar statements from the 
Governments of France and Italy, as well as by 
Mie support of President Wilson, and the friendly 
acqiiiescence of the pope. 

On 3rd February 1919 a delegation, headed by 
Sokolow and Weizmann, and including the Russian 
Zionist leader M. Us&ishkin, who spoke in Hebrew, 
submitted to the Peace Conference in Paris the 
Zionist claims in Palestine with these proposals ; 

‘ The sovereign possession of Palestine shall be vested in the 
League of Nations, and the government entrusted to Great 
Britain as the mandatory of the League, it being a special con- 
dition of the mandate that Palestine shall be placed under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the creation of an autonomous 
commonwealth.’ 


Following the conquest of Palestine by the British 
under Lord Alleuby, in which officially designated 
‘Jewish troops’ took part, the above Zionist pro- 
posals to the Peace ConFerence -were on 25th April 
1920 adopted at San Remo by the pxincipal Allied 
Powers and incorporated in the British Mandate 
for Palestine under the League of Nations, as \vas 
also the Balfour Declaration in the Treaty of Sb vres. 
With this solemn international recognition of the 
Jewish title to Palestine there emerges after a 
luillennial struggle the national revival of a people 
comparatively small in numbers but incomparable 
in endurance and faith. 

Liter 4TDIU3.— There is an extensive Zionist literature in 
almost all the languages spoken by Jews, notably in Hebrew, 
Bussian, German, and Bnglish. Tii& Welt^ the official organ of 
the movement from its inception in 1897 till 1914, contains all 
official statements and current topics, while the Reports of 
the Oongressea (in German) give a full reproduction of their 
deliberations. Among authoritative works on Zionism are 
Theodor Herzl, Zimistische Nc/m/fen, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 
1905 ; Leon Kellner, SVteodor Uevzl$ Lekrjahre^ Vienna, 1020 ; 
Adolf Friedemann, Das Lebm Theodor Herzls, Berlin, 1914 ; 
Max: Nordau, Zioiiibtisohe Sshriftmf Cologne, 1909 ; Marcel 
Bernfeld, Le Siomsme, Paris, 1920 ; N. Sokolow, Ristori/ af 
Zionism : 1600-1918, 2 volg , London, 1919 ; Richard J. H. 
Gotfcheil, Zionwn, Philadelphia, 1914 Ahad Ha-'am, Sehoted 
Assays, tr. Leon Himon, do. 1912; Zioms7n and the Jewish 
Future^ by various writers, ed. H, Sacher, London, 1916; 
Zionism : Problems and by various writers, ed. Paul 

Goodman and Arthur B. Lewis, with an Introduction by Max 
Nordau, do. 1916 ; Zionist Work in Palestine^ by various writers, 
ed. Israel Oohen, do. 1911 ; Frank G. Jannaway, Palestine 
and ihfi Pomers^ do. 1914; H. Sidebotham, England and 
Palestine, do. 1919 ; Albert M Hyamson, Palestine .* The 
Mehirth of an Ancient People, do. 1917 ; Norman Bentwich, 
PaUstineof the Jews, do. 1919 ; Leon Simon, Studies in Jewish 
MaiionaUsm, do. 1920; Reports of the Esceentive of the Zionist 
Organisation to tlie XII. Zionist Congress, do. im Thererara 
numerous pampbleis published by the English Zionist Federa- 
tion (official organ, The Zionist Review) and the Federation of 
American Zionists (official organ, The Maccabman, and, since 
1921, The New Palestine), Yiews opposed to Jowiah national- 
ism are to be found in the lyritings of Claude G, Moatefiore, 
the leader of Liberal Judaism in England, and in Amerioa the 
Gentrai Conference of American Itabbis (representing Reform 
Judaism) has repeatedly expressed itself in Its Tear Book and' 
other publications against Zionism. Of. also Laxtrie Magnus, 
Aspects of the Jewish Question, London, 1002 ; Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Zionism and the Picture of Palestine i The Pallaem and 
Dangers ofPplitieal Zionism, New York, lOiO ; Lucien Wolf. i 
art. ‘ Zionism’ in JSRfU, and ‘The Zionist Peril, ’JoRxvii 119061 
On special subjects of. m p^tTL GOODMAN. I 


ZOhAR, — From the 14th cent, the Zdhdr 
(‘Splendour’) has been the fundamental book of 
Jewish ifabbala {q.v,), the fountainhead of all 
mystical inspiration. It has exercised a deep in- 
I duence upon the spiritual and religious life ot the 
Jews, and has extended its influence beyond the 
borders of Judaism. An ever-increasing literature 
has gathered round it ,* for from its first appearance 
it •excited the curiobity of the scholar and the 
mystical philosopher. Its origin seemed wrax>t m 
mystery, and to this day the problem presented by 
the Z6kdr has not been solved. It is a curious 
fact that only one manuscript prior to the first 
edition seems to exist. All the researches there- 
fore start from the printed edition. And even then 
they have been limited to the Z6hdr alone, instea^l 
of being extended over the whole range of the 
iljfabbalistic literature, of which this book forms 
only one, though a very prominent, portion. 

I. Problem of origin. — The most widely accepted 
theory as to the origin of this book is the some- 
what legendary report of the investigation which 
a certain Rabbi Isaac made in Spain immediately 
after the book became known. 

Rabbi Isaac belonged to a school of mystics which bad made 
its headquarters in Acco, and was one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the i^abbalibtic interpretation of the Law in 
accordance with the system of Nahmanides , he himself com- 
posed a supercoinmentary on Nahmanides, Meirat Enayim, 
hitherto still in MS, a veritable mine of information on the pre- 
Zoharite phase of the Jewish l^abbala. He is said to have 
travelled to Granada in Spam, and to have inquired of the 
widow of a certain Rabbi Moses de Leon what she knew about 
her husband’s activity in connexion with the book which he for 
the first time had circulated among the scholars. He offeied 
her a very high price for the original MS, from which Babbi 
Moses said that be had made the copies which he sold The 
woman declared that she knew of no such copy and that Rabbi 
Moses used, to write the things himself On the strength of 
this curious report modem scholars have not hesitated to 
declare that this book was a deliberate forgery made by Rabbi 
Moses and palmed off on hia contemporaues as the work of 
EabM Simeon ben Yoljai, and that it was thus quite a modern 
fabrication by this obscure scholar of the X3th century. The 
reason assigned for ascribing this book to Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yobm (2nd cent.) was that, according to an ancient legend 
found in the Talmud, he and his son had taken refuge m a cave 
from the Roman persecution, and that he dwelt in it for thirteen 
years, giving himself up entirely to solitary meditation and 
niystical speculations Proofs were then adduced to show the 
improbability of early origin, as the book teems with anaohron- 
ismSj References made in it also to Talmudic laws and cere- 
monies of a later origin, and the author's knowledge of the 
system of vowels and accents, also precluded the possibility of 
such high antiquity. 

But the whole investigation was vitiated by the 
fact that it rested exclusively on the printed text, 
which, as will be shown, was of a composite char- 
acter. Bub even in this form the ZJhar is only a 
portion of a much larger mystical literature which 
has been preserved in part to this very day under 
various names. The relation of these independent 
treatises and works to the larger compilation com- 
monly known as the Zdhdr has not yet been in- 
vestigated, and thus the true character of the 
Z6Mr has remained obscure, and tlie legendary 
origin which ascribes it to an almost unknown 
scholar of the 13th cent, has most uncritically been 
accepted, It is utterly impossible to conceive that 
such a vast literature, containing elements of the 
most diverse and often contradictory character, 
should be the work of a single man. It is much 
more probable that the real Z6hdr was only one 
out of many treatises of a similar kind, which by 
fortunate accident had come into the hands of a 
diligent scribe, who could easily make copies of it 
and profit by the sale. 

{a) Mpidmce froin mnbents , — The mystical specu- 
lations contained in these writings can often be 
traced^ back to those of the Helienistic period, 
intermingled with* later developments, but all 
centring in the word of the Bible. We find in 
them almost every system — new Flat<5ni.sm, tlie 
teachings of the 8toa in its later XoThi, the alle- 
gorical interpretation so prominent m Rhilo, the 
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p-fiostie tlicoiies— and very often in a distorted 
ronn. Iso iesB prominent are the apocalyptic 
vi'-miis of iieavenly hails and heavenly gloiies of 
tlK! temido in heaven, and of the terrors of hell. 
The inellaule name of God forms another centre of 
Bpecul.ation, and the mystical value of letters and 
\o\sels, just as in the ancient magical papyii 
ai'couiing to the school of the new Fythagore^ins, 
The tiieoiien of dualism are not wanting in these 
schoois, and often develop into a kind of trinity, 
consisting of father, mother, and son. The demi- 
urges, the syzygies, and the ai chons have also 
found a place in them. They often dissolve the 
literal meaning of the words and rest upon fan- 
la.stical etymologies, and apparent similarities in 
sound and form aie often the only basis for these 
extraordinary speculations which never lead to a 
logical conclusion. Almost every principle or law 
or^ even every name in the Bible is subjected to 
this peculiar process of sublimation, and all the 
thoughts float and run into one another as so 
many nebului which change their shape and form 
constantly, and which elude the grasp. It is all 
a world of mystical and fantastic imagery, in 
which only one principle is constant, vix. that the 
harmony of this world, and especially that of the 
celestial world, is dependent on carrying out these 
laws, and that Israel lias the merit of being chosen to 
be the foremost representative of the Law, charged 
with its fuliiiraent, and thus guaranteeingnot only 
the stabiii tjr of th o world, bu t its ultimate perfection. 

The conception of God is Just as vague as all the 
rest, for each school seems to have had its own 
theory, and these are all hopelessly blended. God 
is the Mn B6f Infinite’), the lioary Head, the 
Long Face (or, rather, the Long Sullering), Ereeh 
Ap])aim. He is the centre of various emanations, 
or rather manifestations. He is depicted as tlie 
head of the divine college, and veiy numerous are 
the anthi oponiorphic representations of the She* 
kinali, and just as vague and contradictory are 
the systems of creation and the many conceptions 
concerning the evil power (the other, oi left, side) 
with its hosts of demons male and female, all 
wishing to join man for Ms destruction, to cover 
him, as it w^ere, with so many Jceliphin, like in* 
vFihle skins. Theie is also to be found the 
Platonic theoiy of Ideas, or divine prototypes for 
every earthly cieature. In one separate treatise, 
alvMi embodied in the Zdhdr, the theory of metem- 
psychosis is taught, the existence of which can be 
tiacod back to very early times in Syria and 
Pale.stine no less than in Egypt, and which latei 
became one of the new principles carried by the 
Gnostic and Maniclnean sects into Europe. Two 
]>hysiognomie treatises called ‘The Secret of 
Secrets ’ have also found a place in this compilation. 

It is olivioiis from tins brief sketch that a work 
of Buch complexity cannot be the result of a single 
man’s activity. The utmost that can be said is 
that Moses d’e Leon either pieced some of these 
treatises together or copied them from older MSS 
in a hapliamrd manner. 

Inter.spersed throughout ihe book there are 
numerous tales and legends, some of which have 
parallels in the other Babhinical literature, but a 
large number are quite independent and cannot be 
found anywhere else. Some apocalyptic visions 
are also recorded which have a character of their 
own, and the whole setting reminds one strongly 
of the literature of the monks and eenobites, or 
ascetics, in Egypt and the Lmmma 

of 'Palladium and others. The^ages are represented 
m walking together in the open, discoursing on 
metaphysical problems, when they' ate joined by 
an aged* miln, the Saba, almost equal to the Abba 
in the LauMaeap a Ta’yya, a travelling Arab, who 
-explains the’ questions put and who afterwards 


disappears, being either the piophet Elijah or some 
othei heavenly personage, even God Himself. The 
wliole ]>icture is one which can only be conceived 
as drawn by one of these ascetics, given up to his 
meditations in the wilds of Galilee or in some pait 
east of Jordan. 

Some beautiful hymns of a very exalted type, 
almost pantheistic, have enriched this compilation 
and, together with these tales, have largely con- 
tributed to its great popularity among those who 
were unable to follow the mystical speculation 
contained in its pages, 

(5) Evidence from language, — The book, as 
printed, is not uniform. The largest pait of it 
IS written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect, which is 
unquestionably Palestinian. It is not the classical 
form, but a popularly corrupted form, such as 
would be the living language of the people of 
Galilee between the Hellenistic and Arabic periods. 
It approximates partly to the language of the 
Palestinian Talmud, which is also of Galili)e^S,n 
origin, and in many ways reminds one of the 
Targum to Ecclesiastes. It is evidently the lan- 
guage spoken by the Jews in Galilee, who refused 
to adopt Greek and to whom this was the only 
language. Some parts are written more correctly, 
others show greater corruption, and a few of the 
technical terms the present writer believes to be 
of Greek origin. Other sections of the book are 
in Hebrew, also of a popular form. Corruptions 
in either portion, especially in the Aramaic, are 
probably due to a large extent to the fault of 
copyists not fully conversant with the Aramaic, 
to whom these new words appeared strange. Ko 
forgery was intended, and even the association 
with the name of Moses,,de Leon as author is out 
of the question, and, even as copyist, should perhaps 
be limited to that portion of the compilation 
which IS specifically called tlie Zdhdr (for it must 
he made definitely clear that only a portion of the 
book has a right to claim this title). 

The problem thus presented can now be moie 
easily solved. It must be once for all established 
that the book is a compilation of a large number 
of independent treatises which belong to a wider 
circle; out of them a certain number have been 
selected in a haphazard manner and pieced together 
not by any author who endeavouied to Avrite ^Yhat 
it appears now to be, viz a commentary to the 
five books of the Pentateuch, but by the enterpris- 
ing publishers and printers of the first editions. 
These men have collected and selected a certain 
number of books, one of which— the largest one— 
Avas the Z6hwr, or, as it Avas called, the Midra$h 
Ea- Zdhar^ or the Midrash of Eabbi Simeon b. 
Yohai. They have deliberately and arbitrp-ily 
arranged these Avri tings together, like a chain or 
catena patrum, as a continuous commentary to the 
Pentateuch in the same manner as an unknoAVn 
author has pieced together various other Midrashim 
of a Haggadic character and made out of them the 
well-known Yalkut These writings were not in- 
tended to form continuous commentaries, and the 
largest portion deals almost exclusively Avith the 
first part of Genesis, whilst originally there was 
no commentary at all to Deuteronomy. In order 
to obtain such a commentary the publishers and 
printers transferred Avholesale portions from one 
section to another, and, whenever this Avas found 
impossible as the text had already been allocated 
to another section, they contented themselves Avith 
: inserting a note to the effect that an appropriate 
commentary to these passages Avould be found in 
some of the preceding sections. They did not even 
keep the' various portions carefully sei^^ated ; but, 
Avhen the fragments Avere too small, mof printed 
them one after the other, often omitting even ^iie 
name, sometimes, hOAA^ever, inserting in the text the 
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title, such as Eaza (‘Mystery’), which «a reader 
could not now easily understand, being unaware 
of the fact that it was an interpolation. Thus it 
confuses still more the already difficult text. 

The pi inters, however, endeavoured to make it 
clear that the hook published by them was a com- 
pilation of various treatises pieced together hy 
them, foi they stated on the title-page that in 
addition to the Sephcr Eu-Z6hdr they had included 
in this publication the following: Sib'e TOrCth 
{‘Mysteries of the Tdra/i’), Midrash Eandlam 
(‘The Hidden Midi^sh’), Tosefta (additions to 
some sections), lia'ya Mehemna {^Pastor fdes," 
‘The True Shepherd’) — thus far in the Mantua 
edition, and in the Cxemoiia edition the following 
are also added ; the Buhir^ Midrash Butkf Midrash 
Eazita (on Songs), the section Ta Eazi (‘Come 
and Behold’), Eelchalot (‘The Halls of Heaven 
and Hell’), and again other additions, such as 
Pihhudhn (‘Ordinances’). ^ This fact, hitherto 
erftirely ignored, is of decisive importance for the 
history of the ZChdr^ inasmuch as it proves that 
in the very first editions both of Mantua and 
ot Cremona we have only a compilation before us, 
and not a homogeneous work. All the investi- 
gators who have taken the ZOhdr to he a homo- 
geneous compilation, the skilful forgery of an in- 
genious authoi, have been led completely astray. 

Moreover, no notice was taken by the scholars 
of the other books belonging to the same cycle. 
Hor have the two editions, which appeared almost 
simultaneously, been compared— the folio edition 
of Cremona (15oS), which already contains various 
texts printed side by side, and the other edition at 
Mantua (1558-60) with the introduction hy Eabbi 
Isaac de Lattes, in thr^e quarto volumes, which 
has since become the authorized edition, all 
subsequent editions being faithful reprints page 
for page of this edition. The Cremona edition has 
only been reprinted twice, once in Lublin (1623) 
and a second time in Bulzbaeh with the help of the 
famous Knorr von Kosenroth (1684). In all the 
other (quarto) editions Genesis and Exodus 
form each a separate volume. The third volume 
contains the Zohdr, etc,, of the remaining three 
, books of the Pentateuch. Curiously enough, even 
before the Zdkdr appared in Mantua, the TihJcune 
ha'Z^hdTi or ‘Additions and Improvements to 
ha^ZdJidr^ appeared in Mantua in 1557. It con- 
sists of 70 chapters, all dealing practically with 
the cosmogony and with the first verse of Genesis. 
They are all written in the same style (except that 
they are arranged in a more systematic order) and 
show the same peculiarities as the chief portion of 
the Z6hdr, The language is also Aramaic, and 
there is scarcely anything to distinguish one from 
.another. The same holds good of the Zdhdr 
Endash^ ‘ the Nm Zdhdr , which appeared for the 
first time in Salonica (1597), compiled from MSS 
brought from Palestine. It contains, in addition 
to the new ZOhfirlc matter on the Pentateuch, 
similiar mystical commentaries to the five scrolls 
or Msgilloth, ke. Lamentations, Song, Esther, 
lUth, and Ecclesiastes. 

In addition it may now be mentioned that the 
present writer possesses separate MSS of those 
'writings which have been incorporated in the 
Zdhdr, such as Sitre Idrdh and fragments of 
Mehmma,, all corroborating the view that the book 
in its printed form is a ccimpilation made in modern 
times of older material. A further and more de- 
cisive proof is now found in the MS of the Zdhdr 
(Codex Caster, no. 747) in the present writer’s 
possession, older than the print and of Spanish ^ 
Oriental oid^n.^ It diifers veiy considerably from 
the printed” edition. It contains only parts of 
whnfe is now called the ZMidr^ Bub none of the other 
texts which have been joined on to it in that 


edition. With the help of this MS also one of the 
chief problems connected with the Zdhdr can now 
he satisfactorily solved. It is well known that the 
hook is ascribed to Babbi Simeon b. Yohai of the 
2nd cent., and it was not very difficult for the 
critics to prove this claim untenable, inasmuch as 
the hook in its entirety not only contains unques- 
tionable anachronisms but also refois in sundry 
passages to and quotes from the Talmud and even 
from later foims of iituigy. But this wrong as- 
sumption of Simeon b. Yohai’s autlioiship lests 
upon a mistake or a neglect on the part of the 
printers. The opening formula has been omitted, 
and this made all the difference, for it is a well- 
knoum fact in the Midrashie litexature that man.f 
an ancient book is quoted by the first name which 
is mentioned at the opening of the book ; it does 
not mean, e.g., that R. Kahana is the author of the 
Pesikta or R. Tanlmma of the Midrash which go 
under their names. The title is derived from the 
opening sentence where these two scholars are 
mentioned. There are other books of a similar 
character, such as Midrash Eazita, mentioned on 
the title-page of the Zdhdr and forming part of the 
compilation. It is the initial word of the hook, 
and it is the same with the Mldrash Tadeshe, etc., 
and the very title of the Zdhdr is probably derived 
from that name occurring in the opening sentence. 
In the MB, similarly, the o|)ening foimula is 
‘Fatah li. Simeon b. Yofiai,’ which would thus 
explain absolutely the origin of the title Midrash 
of P, Simeon h. Yolmi, by\viiieh this Midrash 'vvas 
quoted almost on its first appearance by the oldest 
authorities. This does not mean that R. Simeon 
was the author, but only that the book began with 
the mention of his name. Unfortunately the 
printers left out these initial words, ^ for no obvious 
reason except ]>erhaps in order to give prominence 
to that weighty mystical pronouncement which 
stands as a fitting introduction to this mystical 
book. Now there can no longer be any question 
of connecting this book with R. Simeon and con- 
sidering him as the author. The anachronisms, 
on the other hand, are not general. The treatises 
embodied in the book may and probably do all 
belong to different periods. They represent a con- 
stant development which has been going on for a 
long time in various schools of Palestine. Each 
of these component elements must henceforth be 
studied separately, for we are dealing with a mass 
of material accumulated during centuries, much of 
which is evidently of high antiquity. 

2 , History and infiuence. — The history of Jewish 
mysticism has still to be written, for much of it 
which is very old has for some reason or other been 
declared to be of more recent origin. The anju- 
mentiim ex silentio has been too often used to 
prove the non-existence of mystic speculations in 
olden times in spite of the apocalyptic and magical 
literature which flourished already in the early 
centuries before and after the destruction of the 
Temple. The mystics had very little in common 
with the scholars; they very seldom committed 
their speculations to writing— it was all secret lore ; 
even that which they wrote down they hid away 
carefully. Yet the continuity was not broken, and 
the secret doctrine was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as E^abbala, ic. oral mystic 
tradition. Thus old and new were constantly 
blended j to old systems of theosophic speculations 
newer were added, until it was found nc(3essary to 
fix them in writing, and in this R!abbalistic activity 
must be found the ^igin^ and the explanation of 
the Zdhdr and the Eoharie literature. In it we 
find embedded, side by side, those old spa^ulationa 
from the time of Philo downwards, on to probably 
the 5th and 6th cent., when they wer# the object 
of concentrated meditations in Galilee and there pro- 
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served iintil the time when they became the common 
prt)perty of scholars and mystics alike. It would 
be easy to tiace almost every phase and aspect 
of older mysticism which llomished m Syria, 
i*a}e.stine, and Egypt in one page or another of the 
hooks referred to ; they will often stand together 
on one page, it is therefore futile to draw up the 
hyfstcni of the Kabbala contained in the Z6har^ and 
those systems that have hitherto been evolved out 
of that ‘book are only partial representations of one 
section or another, far fiom exhausting even one 
of the many writings embedded in the Zdlictr, 
Myfttical commentators have felt this, and have 
theiefore often singled out one portion as the 
.object of their mteri>ietation. Such has been the 
case wdth the so-called Idra Rabha, ‘ The Big Hall,’ 
and Idra Zuttcii ‘ The Small Hall,’ in Hum. and 
Dent , or again the Biphra de Beniutat ^The Book 
ol: the Veiled Mystery,’ in Exodus. These were 
treated either together with other treatises or 
publwlted and commented upon separately. 

The philosophic movement^ which found its 
highest expression in Maimonides’ (t 1204) Guide- 
of the Perplexed led to a latioiialistic interpreta- 
tion of the Law, -which by its veiy extravagance 
called forth the mystical reaction which succeeded 
in jiractically extinguishing it. 

Tile ^Cabbalistic doctrine then received a great 
impetus through tlie w^orks of Nahmanides (1263), 
especially through his widely read and highly 
appreciated commentary to the Pentateuch. 

Mysticism flourished then. There were other j 
great scholars who had been deeply impressed by 
the older Kabbalistic speculations by Nahmanides, 
Solomon i. Adrat, and others who had formed a 
school of mystics in Palestine, and especially in 
Aeco. These schools were probably revivals of 
older schools and mystic circles which continued 
to flourish unobseived in the mountains and 
caverns of Galilee, and also on the banks of the 
Jordan, -where from immemoiial times schools of 
prupliets, of ascetics and recluses, of Essenes and 
0a^idim, have continued their mystical specula- 
tions and contemplative life. The storm of the 
Crusade swept over those parts, destroyed the 
schools, and drove the adepts into other countries. 
The remnants of their literature were also carried 
far and wide, and that is, to the present writer’s 
mind, the only explanation of the sudden appear- 
ance m the i2th and 13th centuries of such a large 
number of mystical -writings ; it is probable that 
s<mie of these* fell into the hands of Moses de Leon, 
if he is at all to be connected with it. They re- 
pre^ent often divergent tendencies, and axe the 
outcome of various schools of thought. 

The Kabbala entered into ever- widening circles, 
ospecdafly an men of tlie highest authority in 
Kabbnueal learning confessed themselves to be 
students of it No wonder, therefore, that the 
neiv luahS of J^abbrilistic iiiateriai should overflow 
its narrower borders and cover practically the 
whole field of Jewish learning. The political per- 
secutions to which they were exposed also drove 
the Jews more and more to an inner contemplative 
life. Soon after their appearance these mystical 
-writings spread far and wide, and within a short 
space of time had conquered the mind of the 
people. ^ , 

Menahem Eecanati (1290-1330) already makes 
full use of this Midrmh of Bvnieon &. Yohai in 
his commentary to the Pentateuch, in which he 
gives large abstracts— -a few years only, as it were, 
after the death of Moses de Leon, And, if it could 
be proved that the author of the Lihi^t Easappir 
(Jerusalem) had lived before that period, that 
would at once destroy the legend of de Leons 
authorship, for he also quotes large portious from 
the Ztikir, Be that as it may, the ZShdr hence- 


forth held undisputed sway, and it was universally 
accepted in the form of the Mantua edition which 
had the ‘ imprimatur ’ of R. Isaac de Lattes. All 
the other mystical wiitings, some of which, as 
shown, were of equal antiquity and of equal im- 
portance, were none the less considered of less ^ 
value. 

I The influence of the Zdhdr became still greater 
when a new mystical school rose again in Galilee 
m the middle of the 16th century. There R. 
Isaac Luiia (1534-72)., evolved a new system of 
B^abbaia, a further development of some of the 
leading principles found in t^e Z6hdr, and founded 
a school in Safecl. It became the luling system, 
being further developed by Ms colleagues and 
pupils, blayiui Vital Calabieze (t 1620), Moses 
Cordovero ( f 1570), and Moir l^opers ( f 1662), The 
Jews became then so deeply immersed in the 
study of the Kabbala, and so much intoxicated by 
the fumes of these mystical speculations, that they 
easily fell a prey to the Messianic claims of Shab- 
bethai Sebi. The pseudo-Messiah, his pro;P!aei 
Nathan *of Gaza, and most of his followeis were 
deeply versed in the study of the ZOhar^ and were 
able to manipulate its obscure wordings to fuither 
their own purposes. Real learning w'as sapped by 
this mystic teaching of the Zdhdr, which super- 
seded the study of the Talmud and of Rabbinical 
literature. A prominent place having been given 
to the efficacy of prayers and their mystical mean- 
ing, the whole character of the I’rayer Book 
became almost totally changed by the introduction 
of mystical formulas, and by the interpolation of 
mystical names and symbols which almost entirely 
destroyed the sublime simplicity ot the original 
diction. Through the influence of the Zdhdr and 
the :^abbala, a new my|5tical foice was develoi)ed 
among the Jews. A spiritual love, an immersion 
in the Divine, was taught by the founder of the 
Hasidtm to be of higher value, if possible, than the 
strict observance of the letter of the Law, Thus 
light and shadow, action and reaction, have suc- 
ceeded one another with the spread of the Babbala, 
and notably of the Zdhdr and the ZOharic literature. 

Its influence is now greatly on the wane, and the 
time has therefore come when all the problems con- 
nected with that literature can again be taken up 
and studied in the light of indepemlent scholar- 

study of the ^abbala and subsequently 
of the Zdhdr was not limited to Jews alone. 
One has only to mention Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchiin, Paiacelsus, and even Luther to show 
the keen interest Christian scholars have taken 
in it. Many a Christian scholar found in the 
Zdhdr proof of the dogmas of the Trinity, hence a 
large number of pamphlets c. 1650—1800 Especi- 
ally meritorious was the work of Knorr von 
Rosemoth, Kabbala Benudata (i, Siilzbach, 

1677-78, ii., Erankforfe, 16S4) has remamod the 
most reliable source for subsequent Christian 
scholars, down to the latest translation in The 
Kabbala Unveiled, by S. L. Maegregor Mathers 
(London, 1887). . 

Jewish commentators ever since the appearance 
of the Zdhdr have been busy drawing up glossaries 
of its rare and technical expressions, and then 
explaining the text itself, or laying down rules of 
exegetical interpretation. Some attempted to 
draw Tip a system of the Cabbalistic teaching ox 
the Zdhar, but these stood already imder the m- 
fluenoe of Luria and Us school. Towards the 
middle of the 18 th cent., and in Italy before that 
time, doubts began to be raised as to the genume- 
ness of the authorship, and practically the whole 
eontrorersy turned round the one fflestion as to • 
whether the ZdUr was written Simeon b. , 

■y^obai or not. A commentary to the whole at the 
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Viat\ consisting of tM'elve folio volnmes, the work 
a modern scholar m Morocco, was seen hy 
,e jireaent writer many years ago, in MS, but so 
r all traces of its wheieabout^s seem to have been 
st. 

Literature — The fullest bibliourcix^hy on the ZfyhCii and 
Ml 1C literature down to 1S03 is that §ivea by J, Furst, 
hUoUieca Jiuhiwa, in. [Leipzig, isca] For additional 

blioijiaphy see JB, sv, ‘Zoliar,’ xii. G93, to which may be 
:ded the French tianslation by Pavly. M. OaSTEE. 

2:OROASTRIANISM.~-Zoroastriamsm is the 
ligious doctrine attributed to Zoroaster which 
'adually became the prevalent religion of Iran 
id notably was tl?e State religion under the 
isanian dynasty (A.D. 211-640). It is still pro* 
ssed by the Parsib of Bombay and by some 
loradic communities in Persia. Zoroastrianism 
one of the most interesting religions of the 
orld. Its doctrines and rites are well known 
tlier in their piesent form or as they are to be 
und in the Pahlavi books and in the Avesta 

I. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra). — There is much 
iscurity concerning the person of the founder 
id the time and place of his preaching. Although 
iQ Avesta is the Zoroastnan Bible, it is quite 
irfcain that only a small portion of the book can 
ith probability be regarded as the work of the 
rophet. That portion is the GatkdSf or vpsified 
reaehings, written in a dialect slightly different 
om the language of the rest of the Avesta. The 
athic dialect, the late Avestan dialect, and the 
ngiiage of the inscriptions of the Aehsemenids 
:e three closely related forms of Old Iranian. 

In the Gdthds Zoroaster appears as a very real 
id human personality, devoid of all the marvellous 
iatures which surround him in later literature, 
e is presented there as*ohe son of Pourushaspa 
: the fc^pibama family. For ten years he had only 
le disciple, Maidhyoimaohha, Ms cousin. At last 
3 converted to his doctrine Tishtaspa, a local 
rince ; hut the Gdthds show that much resistance 
ill was offered to the prophet, who, in some 
[aces, exhibits signs of anxiety. He had under- 
iken to reform not only the oeiiefs but also the 
)cial habits of tbe tribes of Eastern Iran among 
liich he had settled. His desire was to deter 
lem from nomadic life and to induce them to 
evote themselves to husbandry. According to 
^adition, Zoroaster had come from Western Iran 
le is represented as a native of Raghee in Media), 
region which was more advanced in civilization, 
[e was, so it seems, trying to introduce the 
Vestern enstoms into the wilder districts of the 
last. Tbe names of Zoroaster and all the persons 
t his and Yislitaspa’s families have nothing 
lythical about them, but refer to horses, camels, 
tc. In later tradition Zoroaster’s birth has been 
arrounded with marvels. He *was supposed to 
ave inherited the xvarenahh (-0. Fexsi. fcmiah)^ 
T * glory,’ of Yima, the law-giver of ancient ages. 
*he duivas repeatedly sought to kill him. Ahura 
lazdah and the mnesha spentas entered into com- 
mnication with him and revealed to him the 
3 nets of the new faith. He is represented as 
aving subsequently travelled in Bactria and in 
eistan. 

Tishtaspa’s conversion took place after the 
cophet had given miraculous signs of Ms power. 

} was followed by a long series of wars against 
le unbelievers. Hiiring those battles Zoroaster 
as killed near an altar \dth a group of priests, 
here was all the time a conflict going on between 
le sage and sorcerers'— a feature whicli is probably 
uer to the facts than most of the other elements j 
• the legend. Zoroaster was a Blagian who, no 
mbt, rebell(fl against the practices of the ma|ority 
the members of hia corporation. As will be 


shown later, Zoi caster’s doc time is a reform and 
an epiiration. 

The Magi [q.v.) are mentioned hy Herodotus as 
a Median tribe along with the ’Apc^avrol (*the 
nobles ’) and a fe\v other names wdiich may have 
leferred to groups of the population more or less 
similar to the Indian castes. In 3Iuseo7i, new ser., 
ix. 121, the present writer has interpreted the 
nanie ‘Magi’ as meaning ‘the helpful, the curers 
or the aveiters of evil spirits’ (cf. Gr. Maxdwj/, 

I This is quite consistent with 

' W'hat is known of their activities through the 
: statements of the ancients. Astyages consulted 
them as oneiromancers.^ They were astrologers, 
physicians, magicians. While there is little traee^ 
of those functions in the Avesta, two of their mo.st'' 
characieiistic customs have crept into Zoroastrian- 
ism — probably after Zoroaster’s time: the giving 
over of dead bodies to the vultures and the next- 
of-kin marriages. The former of those practices 
is apparently borrowed from the populations of 
Central Asia, whose shamans are a kind of proto- 
type of the Magians. 

Although Zoroaster occupies a very special 
position among those Magians, he has been re- 
garded by the Greeks as the Marian par excellence, 

\ Folk-etymology has connected Zwpodo-rpiys with 
dflrrijp and has contributed in associating Chaldsean 
astrology with the Iranian sage. The Magi of 
Persia gradually adopted a form of Zoroastrianism 
combined with less exalted beliefs (cf, below). In 
this way the name of Zoroaster was attached to 
Magians and magic by the Greeks, who do not seem 
I to have had — at an ancient period— any clear idea 
of the prophet’s own teaching and real peisonality. 
In ancient as well as in modern times Persia wms 
a country of religious thought. Moreover, the 
xVryans there were in contact with the ideas of 
Semites, ^Sumerians, Caucasians.® The unity of 
faith as it is found in Sasanian times is the linal 
: stage of an evolution and has resulted in the 
i suppression of the records concerning the other 
I forms of Mazdseism 'which existed in Media and 
I Persia and of which some scanty trace seems to 
I have been preserved in Armenian literature.^ 

I Zoroastrianism ignores the Achiemenians. On 
I the other hand, neither these kings nor Herodotus, 
their contemporai*y, mention the name of the 
prophet. This circumstance, of course, is not in 
favour of the opinion often given that Darius and 
his successors were faithful Zoroastrians.^ 

2 . His reform. — Herodotus gives a description 
of the religion of the Persians which applies aamir- 
ahly to wdiat wm know of primitive Aryan religion. 

*Tfae Persians ascend the highest peafea of the mountains 
and offer saenflee to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky 
Zeus, and they also sacrifice to Sun, Moon, Eaith, Fire, Water 
and Winds. . . 

For many Persians this sky-god m.ay still have 
been called Dyaus pitar. The Achmmenian in- 
scriptions, however, show that Darius called his 
supreme god Auramazda, like the Zoroastrians, 
and this deity appears there with the lofty features 
which he possesses in the Avesta. He has an 
omnipotent will (vmlina) and an absolute power 
{xshathra). There are re|)resentations of the ‘ con- 
fessions ’ (framrU^A.Y, jravashi) or genii of the 
Mazdaeans, an expression preserved also in the 
name of the Median king Pliraortes. Hames like 
Ariaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc., show reverence 
both for arta (Ay. ‘truth,’ ‘justice,’ and 
fox farnah {Ay.—xvarenahh), ‘supernatural glory 
of the kings,’ Moreover, there is a solemn con- 

1 Herod, i. 107, 

2 The Massas:et{® and Oaspii are reported as exposing their 

corpses (Moulton, Zommtriatiismt p. 192), • 

s A. Meillet, JA vii, 127. ^ 

4 Most recently in Phalla's Zormstrim ^keohgy, 

s Herod. L 13 ; ct a^rt. Arvan BsHaiOX. ^ 
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deiimation of dnniga, *lie/ -which recalls, the liatied 
of the Zoruas* Ilian for the dnij. On the otkei 
hand, tlie .specific name of the spirit of lie, Angra 
IVLairiyu, is not mentioned, while much emphasis 
is laid on other gods [aniyd bagdha), and especially 
on Mithra and Anahita. 

Now, it is precisely the originality of Zoioaster’s 
reform to have rejected all the ' other gods, 4 in^ 
cduding those two piorainent deities who later 
found their -way back into Zoroastrianism, The 
use of representations for the gods and the practice 
of burial are other un>Zoroastrian features, so that 
one is impressed equally by the striking resem- 
blances and the essential differences between the 
•two creeds. Darius’s Mazdieism represents pre- 
cisely the kind of milieu in which Zoioastiianism 
could have aiisen as a special sect, under the 
influence of a reformer inspiied by an exalted 
religious ideal. It is probable tliat Zoroaster’s 
school, although it had not yet taken hold of Iran 
at large, had already existed for some time at 
that period. The name of Darius’s supreme god, 
Aiiiamazda, is a crystallization of Mazdah Ahura, 
‘Wisdom, the Lord,’ as it appears in the Gdthds, 
The language of those hymns is much more archaic 
than Darius’s language. Both versification and 
expression in Zoroaster’s sermons have a flavour 
of antiquity quite familiar to a reader of tlie Veda. 
The fact that the dialect is different from the 
normal form of the sacred language of the Avesta 
makes it almost certain that it was the vernacular 
actually spoken by the prophet. This obliges us 
to puwli the date of his publication back at least 
two centuries before Darius’s reign. This impres- 
sion can only be confirmed by the great phonetic 
adulteration in the names of the Mazdsean religious 
terms as they appear in Pahlavi, the vernacular 
of Persia from 300 B.o. onwardsd While the 
Pahlavi translation of the later parts of the Avesta 
IS not too far from the original, it gives a very 
poor rendering of the GdthdSi which have been 
misunderstood both in their expression and in 
their spirit. The translation of those hymns by 
J. Darmesteter, based mainly on the Pahlavi 
rendeiing, is a demonstration ab ahsurdo of the 
impossibility of understanding the Gdthds in the 
atmosphere of the 2nd cent. A.B, Darmesteter’s 
great effort to place the composition of the whole 
Avesta in that period is no less of a failure. His 
argument is only secondarily based on a few 
passages of the latest parts of the Avesta which 
may show traces of J udaie or Buddhistic literature. 
His main rea.son for placing the Avesta in Neo- 
Platonie times is derived from resemblances 
bet-ween the religious allegories of the Gdthds 
and the ^t//rdy€(soi Philo, and especially between 
Vohu Manali and the Logos. This circumstance 
has also struck Lagrange.® ‘ To suppose the gathic 
system old^’ he says, ‘is to suppose the develop- 
ment of philosophy before the Greeks.’ The fault 
of those scholars is that tliey have mistaken ethical 
abstractions or allegories for philosophical concepts 
and have ignored the fact that the antiquity of 
most of those very conceptions is vouchsafed by 
their presence both in the proper names of ancient 
Persia and in the Veda. 

(arta), ‘ instice,^ ^ truth/ the law of men, gods, and the 
universe is the Yetlic ? fa. It appears in Artatama, the name 
of a Miifcani king, and later m Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, 
Artacluces, ete. Amimiz, ‘prudence,* ‘wisdom/ is the Vedic 
Aramati, ‘prudence/ Jjpiety * ; Uaurwtdt, ‘salvation/ ‘ health/ 

IS Yed. murmtHtl ; Xshathra Vair^a, * wished-for kingdom/ 
recalls the kaatrcc of Vannpio-i the great moral god of India, 
protector of the ftO', in the same way as Mazdiih is the god 
of the mlm (saarfa). is cal^^d ‘ Wise Asura/ Just as 

AfazdiXh is ‘ Asura-Wlsdom.* 

1 OaAt^yw^ycfethmglma, Mmpo^Hithra, ^ap^e-Xvarcna/ih, 
laamoap-XmAvo^YvLm^, ou the Indo-Soythiaa cohis—Yohu 
iilanah is rendifed in Strabo by 

2 UB, IW, pp. I9Sh 


The veiy name of Almia Mazdah, often regarded 
as characteristic of Zoioastiianism, has been found 
in a list of Assyiian gods published by Scheil^ in 
the foim of As&aia Mazaash. It is immediately 
followed by the seven igigi, or ‘good spiiits,’ 
Aihich suggests that the association of Ahuia 
Mazdah with the aniesha spentas, ' immortal holy 
.spiiits,’ may be an old one like that of Varuna 
with the cichtycfs in India ® Theie are many 
abstractions in the Vedajf It is clear that Zoroaster 
has combined in a coheient ethical system data 
which he found around hum transmitted in the 
teachings of the sages of Iian as well as of India. 
By comparing the lehgion of the Gathas with that 
of the oldest Veclic hymns and with what is known 
of the cunent beliefs of ancient Iran one can form 
an idea of Zoi caster’s ouginality. The Vedas 
knew of two series of gods, {!) the devas : sky, 
light, storm, etc., i.e. gods as powers of nature 
(sensuous deities — $eot), and (2) the asuras, or gods 
in their relation to men as protectors of morali^, 
inspiring awe, reverence, and fear {dai/xopes}, 
Varuna, the great asura, was the ethical god 
par excellence. In later times the term asura 
I came to be used of dreaded deities and evil spirits 
' (the moral aspect of divinity with the Aryans 
was mostly associated with the cult of the souls— 
e.g., in the Great Erinyes), while the dems became 
the real gods. The exaltation of Ahura Mazdali 
in Iran, which is certainly older than Zoroaster, 
shows that there was a school there promoting 
the ethical side of religion. As Herodotus shows, 
however, the people ^ remained attached to the 
daevas ( = dems). Daiiua’s religion is a combination 
in which the Magian ethical system is predominat- 
ing. The same compromise eventually prevailed 
in later matured Zoroastrianism, which accepted 
Mithra (god of light, etc.), Anahita (goddess of 
water, great mother), and the sacrifice of the 
haoma (=Ved. soma, ‘the drink of life’). The 
old mythical apparel came back in the yashts, or 
hymns, addressed to the moon, Sirius, the god 
of victory, etc. But Zoioaster carefully avoids 
alluding to any of those deities and condemns the 
sacrifice of haoma duraosha ® practised by the kavis. 
This very name, execrated in the Gdthds, is^ 
applied to the devotees of the devas in India and 
reappears in late Mazdseism as the name of a 
dynasty of legendai'y heroes. Zoroaster is evidently 
a radical reformer wishing to extricate the strict 
monotheism which existed potentially around him 
from all the concessions which it was making to 
tradition, and to rid man completely from all 
allegiance to deities implicated m magic. 

The systematic chaxactei of his reform is even 
more clearly seen in his way of handlingthe moral 
abstractions, Much older than himself, they had 
had time to receive a materialization in the religion 
of the people, while their abstract meaning had 
not been lost by the priests. In Zoroaster’s writ- 
ings their moral meaning is always the real one, 
unmistakable for the initiated devotee, but at the 
same time there is in many passages an allusion to 
the material aspect of the hypostasis, so that 
sometimes the text has both an esoteric and an 
exotexio meaning. 

So in Ts. XXXI. 10 the ‘cattle-tending huaban ctman ’ is called 
‘the man that furthers yohu*M.^nah/ ‘ O-ood Mind/ while for a 
simple devotee this would apply to Vohu Manah as the protect- 
ing genius of cattle. Xshathra Yairya is the ‘Kingdom to be 
wished for,* the ‘ reiafu of Justice ana of Mazdah/ bub it is also 
‘the genius of metals.* In xxx. 7 one sees how both con- 
ceptions are reconciled j ‘By thy retributions through tiie 
metal, man may gain the xu'ize/ That prize is often called 
mhathra sammham (‘kingdom of blessings*). It is paradi'^e, 
the kingdom of the righteous, which will follow the universal 
ordeal through the molten metal. Asha , {» Arta) ’ ‘ Law/ 

‘ Eight* is the genius of fire, and, in Ys. xxxiv^, it is easy to 


1 Ere. xiy, 100. ^ Of. art. OaiCAZo. 

^ Tama ', xxxii. 14. * 
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find that the connexion existed in Zoroa$,ter’s times, although 
Aaha in bis writings always means ‘ Law ’ . ‘ Of thy Fire, O 
Ahura, that is mighty thiough Law (Asha), we desire that it 
may he for the faithful (ashavan) delight . . And, indeed, 
the relation of fiie to the guat law of the univei&e is much 
older, since it already' transpiies m the Vedas m which 
*fire,' is called pmtiiatnajas rtosye,! ‘ primogenitus Legis,' 
rfaptajaUc,'^ ‘natus de Lege/ and very often ciavan^ ‘the 
faithful of Law.’ 

Aruiaiti, ‘ Good Purpose/ ‘ Prudence,’ ‘ Devotion,’ was at the 
‘=!aine time a name of the earth, as shown, c.iy., in a passage like 
Ys xlvii 3, which liteially reads: ‘Thou ait, O Mazdah, the 
Holy Father of that Spirit (Volya ilanah) that has cieated for 
us the Oy, hrmgor of hlessiiigs 'Good Purpose (Armaiti) is his 
pastme giving him peace ’ 

Oompuiisunwitb paiallii passages shows that Xshathia, ‘ the 
Ivingdotn,’ is compared to a meadow, ^ that the Ox, bringer of 
hles‘5uigs, is another name of the paiadise.'^ The passage, 
therefoic, was quite spiritual, but, no doubt, the uninitiated 
were likely to find m it an invocation to obtain from Mazdah, 
through the genius of cattle, that he bestow cattle, while earth 
would provifio meadows and peace would reign. Similarly 
Haurvntat, ‘Perfect Happiness/ and Ameietat, ‘ Immortalitv,’ 
may express the blessings of future life, but they are also water 
and plants, and in Ys In 7 both meaningsare present together 
‘ Give me, 0 Thou, the creator of cattle, water and plants, give 
ni!; immortality and perfect happiness/ 

In everything, thus, the refoim of Zoioafeter 
appears to ns as a purification, a spiritualization 
of tiiB beliefs current at the time among both the 
sages and the people. It is also a systematization. 
The preacher has hnilfc up 'a coherent religious 
doctrme out of elements provided by a tradition in 
wliicli the ethical element was predominating. 

3 . His doctrine. — The substance of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine is to be found in this sentence of Ys. xxx. ; 

‘ The two primal spirit s who revealed themselves in vision as 
twins aie the Better and the Bad in thought, word and action. 
And betw^een these two the wise knew to choobe aright, the 
foolish not BO.’ 

This is the essence of Zoroaster’s morals which 
develoxied later into a large cosmogonic system. 
By Ms right choice tke man who obeys law 
{asJiavcm) helps in the final victory of the good 
spirit, the sjurit of the wise lord (Ahura Mazdah), 
over the spirit of deceit and treachery Angra 
Mainyu). Inspired by a right mind ( v ohu'Manali), 
he tates liis stand against the whole world of the 
df'ufj its satellites {daeva), its priests (Irtvi, ham- 
pfm)i its sorcerers (ijatu) and fairies (pairi/ca), and 
it.s cult (sacrifices of living creatures and of the 
intoxicating drinh, haoma). He I'epudiates with 
special emphasis nomadic life with brigandage and 
strife, the life of infidels {dregvemt} and Turks. 
He leads with wisdom of purpose {m^maiti) an 
orderly existence, according to law [asha], in 
obedience (smoika) to the good spirit representeil 
by a moral adviser [rain). In this way he will 
realize in this world and iiercafter the * wished- for 
kingdom ’ (Xshathra Vairya), the kingdom of 
blessings, the kingdom of the bestlYahistamanah), 
the good rewai’d {asMt add) with perfect happiness 
(Haiirvaiat) and immortality (Ameretat), that will 
follow the last ordeal {ydh mazishta) and the reno- 
vation of the world {frashodeereti). 

4 . Mazdseism matured.— Although pure Zoroas- 
trianism was not very mystical, it was fairly 
abstract and was very radical in its rejection of 
some essential elements of traditional Persian 
religion. The profound impression which the 
prophet made on some elements of the Iranian 
population has gradually secured the victory to 
the doctrme bearing his name, but only at the 
price of a compromise with the current beliefs. 
jDualism loses its strictly moral character. It is 
interpreted in terms derived from the old mythical 
contest found among both Babylonians (Marduk 
and Txamat, Zir and Enlil/ etc.) and Aryans 
(storm-myths in which some god of light -ox sky 
kills a dragon). 

There were from the beginning two principles, 

i V. 7. 2 n, xxiil. 15. 

3 Ys. xlvjii. 11. 4 Ih. xliv. 

M, Jasferow, TM M0t b/ Mb. and Amr.. Boston, 1898, pp. 
538fE. ' . « 


independent, hostile, and essentially opposed to 
one another. The evil spirit (Pahl. Ahriman), 
spirit of darkness, having arisen from the abj^ss, 
has rushed to destiuy the light and the creature'^ 
of Oimazd (=; Ahura Mazdah), The latter hits 
him with the Ahuna-vairija prayer as a weapon, 
but tiie light is not concluded. Theie will be a 
peiiod during which there will be some kind of 
er[uiUbriuin between the power of the two spirits 
The good spuit will finally conquer. Theie aie 
pine and helpful creatures in the service of 
Oimazd, and impure ones constituting the host of 
his opponent. The whole world is divided in that 
wmy. Any defilement of a good being by an im- 
pure one helps Ahriman, but the moral contest ui 
Zoroaster is introduced into this system also, and 
by his ‘right choice,’ his good deeds, good woids, 
and good thoughts, man is fighting for the victory 
of Ormazd. 

Mazdeean dualism approaches monotheism 
closely, since Ormazd is to prevail ultimately and 
since the evil spirit is a mere negative entity. 
Moi cover, serious efforts were made in Iran to re- 
duce dualism to unity. The Zervanites placed 
zermn aharana^ ‘ unlimited time,’ at the beginning 
of things. Others presented halcht^ ‘ fate,’ as the 
ruler of everything. In that dualistic division of 
the universe the daevas as a whole have remained 
the servants of Ahriman, and among them are even 
Indra and Nilsatja ( = Asvins), w’ho are among the 
most revered gods of the Jndo-Iranians. Yet, 
under the name of yazntas, a few have been 
admitted into the host of Oimazcl. Among them 
in particular is Mithra, god of contracts and oaths, 
eye of Mazdah, the god that gives victoiy to the 
armies. His association with the sun, his part as 

mediator, as a benefactor of mankind by his 
killing of the primeval bull, etc., are exidained in 
art. Mitiikaism. The longest hymn of the Late 
Avesta [Yasht x.) is addressed to Mithra. It is 
one of the finest, with Yasht v., devoted to Ardvi 
SUra Anrihita (Y + S), the female member of the 
great Persian triad : Mazdah — Mithra— Anahita. 
She is ‘lady of waters’ and ‘lady of birth,’ the 
Iranian equivalent of Isiitar and of the Sumerian 
Nin-Ella.^ She is sometimes identified with a 
mythical souice on Mount Hara, from which ail 
waters How down in a thousand outlets, fertilizing 
the earth. 

Another yazata enjoying a very special position 
is Atar, ‘fire.’ For Indo-Iranians hre was the 
most essential part of the cult. Their priests w^ere 
dtharmn, ‘fire-priests.’ Fire was conceived as a 
representative of divine essence on earth. It w’as 
the great source of hfo, burning in the bodies of 
men and animals (as vohtc fryana.^ ‘good friend’), 
in the stems of plants {uTVazishta)^ in air and 
ether, in paradise itself. As herezisavanhi ‘very 
useful,’ it shoots up before Ahuia Mazdtlb and is 
kept with great earn in the fire temples. The fire 
that represents the emanation of divine essence in 
kings is the famous a^varenanh ( = 0, Pers. farnah) 
mentioned above. It decides the fate of the kings. 
The Avesta preserves a curious myth in which 
Frangrasyan (Pers, Afrasiyhb), a fiend, in a 
series of onrushes endeavours to catch bold of the 
marmmh^ just in the same way as Zu on high 
battles for the tablets of fate in ChakliBan 
mythology,® 

As to verethraghna, the genius of victory, he 
was destined to a brilliant destiny in some quarters 
— in Armenia, Tvhere, under the name of 
Yahakan, he usurwd all the Herculean exploits 
of a dragon-killer attributed in turn in Jifm to 
Thraetaona (Pers. Faridun), Keresliispa, and 
Eustam. • 

The amesha spmt<u% ‘holy imuigrtal beings,’ 

1 OL JA 08 xxxvi, 801. s 4 ostrow, p. 637. 
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however, officially remain at the head of the 
Zoioastrian pantheon of good gods.^ They form 
the court of Ormazd, and, although their moral 
as^ject IS not forgotten, their material functions 
liave become par amount. Ahriman is able to 
neutralize those archangels with a host of arch- 
demons wliieh incarnate the opposites of the 
virl ues rej)i esenfced by the anieslm spentas, Anmng 
them is Aka Manah, ‘ bad spirit,^ opposed to Vohu 
Maiiah, Aeshma daeva, ‘ violence ’ {the Asmodeus 
f)f Tobit's story), etc. 

If tlie amesJm spmtas may be consideied as 
archangels, protectors of the most important 
portions of creation, the fravashi {VohX. fravarti) 
iire like the gnaidian-aiigels of all individual 
persons/-^ They are a duplicate of the soul, exist- 
ing before birth and uniting themselves to the soul 
after death. The name seems to mean 'confes- 
sion,’ ‘conscience,’ and may be an equivalent of 
damm, ‘conscience,’ ‘religion,’ which survives a 
man and ih shaped after his conduct during life.^ 
In origin, however, the fravashi probably are dii 

and their festival among the Par sis has all 
the characters of an all-souis’ day. Gmsh UTvan, 

‘ the soul of the ox,’ is to be considered as the 
framshi, the deified soul, of the ox, and as such 
the protector of cattle and of all the good things 
of which it is the symbol. The fravashi of all 
creatures existed already before creation proper. 
Moreover, the creation of all living things was 
dependent upon the production of a prototype. 
The ‘tree of all seeds’ and the gaoherma^ ‘ox- 
horn,’ ‘ tree of life,’ gi owing in the sea Vourukasha, 
are causing all plants to grow and thrive. The 
primeval bull contained the germs of all animals, 
and, as mentioned above, its soul nourishes and 
protects the animal world. The first man, Gaya 
Mareian, born from the sweat of Ormazd, perished, 
but his seed brought forth the first paii, Mashya 
and Mashyoi, from whom all mankind has de- 
scended. ITse soul of Gaya is invoked with that 
of tlie bull. 

Against all those prototypes of good creation 
Ahriman spent his rage. Against the gaokerma- 
tree he formed a lizard in the deep water of 
Vourukasha, that it might injure the tree, but the 
marvellous l;ur-fish |irotected it. The primeval 
ox w£us also killed by Ahriman, according to the 
Bimdahishn, while another myth represents 
Mithia as the slayer of the animal. Gaya Maretan 
was a victim of the demons. His seed only escaped, 
preserv^ed by Armaiti as goddess of the earth. 

The cosmogonic struggle is thus found in all 
aspectH of the Zoroastrian creed. As said before, 
it is also the leading feature in tlie moral and 
ioligious life of the faithful. By the practice_^of I 
virtue man places liimself on the side of Mazdah. ^ 
Uy mi he makes himself a prey to evil spirits. 
Tiie duties of the righteous are the upkeep of the 
worship of Ormazd and the ymatas, the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire, and the veneration of the 

Of’ personal virtues it is honesty and straight- 
forwardness that are most highly valued. Scrupu- 
lous purity is demanded, and this consists not only 
in abstinence from adultery, rape, unnatural vice, 
and the like, but also in all manner of ritual per- 
formances relating to sexual relations and to all 
contact with ceremonially unclean persons or 
objects, especially corpses*^ Charity towards the 
poor and hospitality towards the stranger are 
likewise preached as virtues. In the sphere of 
social virtues, down from Zoroaster's time, the 
duty of the tillage of the soif and of cattle-breed- 
ing is exalted to the rank of a primary virtue. 
The tendeicst care surrounds the ox and the dog* 

i Of. art* .^ssHA Spbutas. ^ Of, art. Fiiavabhi:. 

3 Of* art (Iraaian). 
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This extremely moral code is marred to*a certain 
extent by the childish character of some minute 
observances for which, in the Ymdlddd, sanctions 
are provided as grave as those which refer to 
genuinely criminal actions. Thus it is as grave 
an offence, e.g,^ to refuse food to a dog as to allow 
a priest to die of starvation.^ For a Western 
conscience the code is also disfigured by the 
canonization as a virtue in the Palilavi books of 
the khmtuhh-dahi ‘incestuous marriage.’ This 
curious abei ration was probably due to a custom 
of the nobility desirous to preserve purity of blood 
and breeding. Parsis to-day^deny that the word 
in question is to be translated in this way at all.^ 

The penances imposed for the expiation of sins or 
the removal of pollution aie manifold. They are 
indicated at length in the Vendlddd, which en- 
larges especially on the number of blows with an 
ox-goad. Ofierings later replaced those bodily 
penances. Certain crimes, such as cremation and 
sins against nature, cannot be expiated and ma^e 
the guiVuy pesho'tanu^ ‘lost body,’ i.e. irretrievably 
the prey of the druj» This should be understood 
to mean that no good acts could make up for those 
great sins, since Zoroastrianism in its doctrine of 
merits accepts the principle of compensation. 

5, Zoroastrian worship* — The Zoroastrian 
temples contain the urn in which the holy fire 
burns. Over it perfumes are sprinkled from time 
to time. Five times a day a mobed^ ‘ priest/ enters 
the room. The lower part of his face is covered 
with a veil (Av. paiiiddna), preventing his breath 
from polluting the sacred fire, and his hands aie 
gloved, He lays down a log of sandal-wood and 
recites three times the wordsaw;s/^?^^afa, duzhuJehta, 
dnzhvarshta, to repel ‘evil thoughts, evil words, 
evil deeds.’ Every Zoroastrian has, moreover, a 
sacred fire in his own house. 

The liturgy includes the daily recitation of a few 
verses of the Avesta. For this purpose the sacred 
book has been divided into short portions which 
are arranged according to the date on which they 
must be recited, not according to their natural 
interrelation, exactly like the Gospels in a Missal. 
While he recites the prayers, the priest holds in 
his hands the baresman^ or bundle of twigs. 

Each month and each day has its patron. The* 
chief feasts are the Kew Year (Pers. nauroz), the 
equinoxes consecrated to Mithra, the gahctiibars at 
the change from one season to another, the days 
of the dead at the end of the year, the days of full 
moon and new moon. The sacrifice consists of an 
oblation of bread and myazda[t\ii^ teim, applied 
originally to solid ofierings, was later applied to 
milk). Besides this there was, despite Zoioaster & 
ban upon it, the sacrifice of the haonui {sKSkr. 
soma), an intoxicating plant of which the stems 
were crushed in a mortar and the juice strained 
off; this was presented before the fire and^^drunk 
by the officiating priest (Av. motar, Pers. zoi) and 
Ms acolytes {raspi), , . r 

A child at birth has his lips steeped m haorm, 
but he does not become a full Zoroastrian until, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, he 
receives the girdle (kuskti), which he will always 
wear thenceforward except at night# The presenta- 
tion of this girdle forms the centre of a ceremony 
which lasts nine days.^ On this occasion the 
young man makes choice of a director of con- 
science iratu)* , ^ , . - . , 

Marriage is a duty for *fche Zoroastrian, and its 
ritual, as celebrated to-day, is borrowed from 
Hindu customs. The customs and ntes connected 
with death and the exposrae of the eoiyse on 
dakhmas, ‘towers of silence,’ are described in artt. 
Death and Disposal op the DBAatfPatsi) and 

1 r«nd. xiii. 59 f. ® Of. art. MSBBUai! 

3 See art?. IriiriATIOH (Parsi). ^ 
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Purification (Iranian). For three days the soul 
of the Mazdcean haunts his home, and then takes 
wing for the judgment inbunal {aka), where it 
presents itself before Mithra, Sraosha, and Eashnu. 
Its merits and demerits are weighed in the balance. 
If neither scale sinks, the soul proceeds to the 
Immlstahdn, *enuilibriiiiu.* Otherwise it must 
take its way to the abode of bliss (Pers. Behesht= 
Av. vahishta, 'best,’ or garonmdna, ‘house of 
songs,’ home of eternal light, lovely dwelling of 
Vohu Manah, w'here the souls rest upon the rugs 
of gold), or, if it is to be damned, it falls from the 
bridge of Chin vat ink) the abyss of darkness with 
its great varletjr of torments described in the 
vision of Arta i»Yiraf, the Persian Dante. Bub 
that hell is not eternal. There will be a general 
resurrecbion when the molten metal will have 
purified everything and everybody.^ 

6. Influence of Zoroastrianism, — ^The teaching 
of Zoroaster, after having spread among the 
M#gians, eventually took hold* of the whole of 
Iran, Did it extend beyond the borders of the 
Persian world? There is still surprisingly great 
uncertainty on this point, due not only to the fact 
that few persons have a real knowledge of Mazdm- 
ism but also to the difficul t-y of drawing a line 
between direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism 
proper and the more subtle penetration of ancient 
thought by Iranian (or Magian) conceptions in 
general. As said above, the probabilities are that 
Zoroaster preached in Eastern Iran and that the 
ideas especially associated with him can hardly 
have reached either Jews or Greeks in a pure 
form* In the question of the relation of Judaism 
to Mazd^eism one must distinguish between 
Gathism, late Zoroastrianism, the doctrines >vhich 
are transmitted only tlirough Pahlavi books of 
Sasanian times, ^ and the doctrines which are 
common to Magism and to the various sects of 
Iran. As Gaster, after Sdderbl om, Bdklen, etc., 
shows, there is little in Judaism that can be shown 
to have been actually borrowed from Zoroastrian- 
ism. ^ Yet this does not exclude a mutual inter- 
penetration — especially in exilic times — between 
the ideas of Jews who had gone far into the 
Persian empire and those of the Persians with 
«»whom they appear to have felt themselves in real 
sympathy. It is, however, impossible in our 
present state of knowledge to obtain any certainty 
on any particular detail. An important angelology 
and tne idea of a resurrection and of a kingdom of 
God are found at an earlier period in Iran than in 
Israel, but the development of those conceptions 
among the Jews, according to most Semitic scholars, 
can be accounted for without Persian influence. 
It is, however, hardly doubtful that this cause 
acted at least as a ferment. 

The only part of the Bible which is directly 
inspired by Mazdman (not Zoroastrian) ideas is 
the book of Tobit.^ 

As to the similarities of all kinds existing be- 
tween Christian or late Jewish eschatology and 
cosmogony and the Mazdcean accounts as found in 
Pahlavi books, they of course are explainable by 
the interpenetration of all religious ideas in the 
near East at the beginning of our era. The Jews 
here have probably given much to tbe Zoroastrians, 
wliile, in other cases, both may have been sub- 
mitted to the same influences* 

Greek philosophy oflhrs an analogy. Here also 
u]3 to Hellenistic times fOna is confronted with an 
evolution which does not seem to be dependent 
upon any external factors. Yet, although the 
originality of Greek thought — as a whole— can 
iiai-diy he questioned, it is probable that, if we 
knew mor% about the movement of ideas in Asia 

kOt art. SiTAfH or Bmd (Irmim), 

art, Pabsusm W JnuAtSii. 3 Moulton, p. aSEf. 


at that time, we should he able to discover various 
connexions which do not appear at present. As 
things are, one can only suspect the influence of 
the East in a general way on the old philosoiibers 
of the Ionian coast. Did Heraclitus, e.g,, who 
was born in Ephesus, hear indirectly of some 
Magian conceptions? There is in any case a 
curious resemblance between the conception of 
ash^ ( = ar^a), ‘law of the universe,’ ‘inoial la%v, 
which manifests itself in fire,’ and Heraclitus’s 
first principle, which is a fire, a law of order 
{\6yos), a moral law {man’s perfection is in his 
conformity to the law of the universe), and a 
manifestation of the godhead, opposed to darkness. 
He, moreover, believed in a world-conflict tending 
to greatei order (TroXeyuos 'irdvTtav }j.h irarifjp icrri, 
irdPTujv Bk pacriXih). It is not without interest to 
point {out the fact that Heraclitus’s conceptions 
are recognizable in the complex system of the 
Stoics, It is admitted by all liistonans of philo- 
sophy that, although this doctrine has to a large 
extent been derived from the teachings of Greek 
sages, it has been seriously influenced by Eastern 
thought. Now the founders of the school, with 
very few exceptions, came from Cilicia (Chrysippus 
of iSoli, Zeno of Tarsus, Antipater of Taisus) or 
Cyprus (Zeno of Citium). Tarsus, a great com- 
mercial and intellectual centre, was perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city of the Mediterranean. 
With Hittite and Assyrian antecedents, it became 
for centuries the capital of a province of the 
Persian empire. It had a Gieek and a Jewish 
colony. In common with Iranian thought (although 
one can hardly speak of real borrowing), Stoicism 
has a prevalent ethical preoccupation, a striving 
for submission to the law of natuie {aslm^arta), 
q>i 5 cris for the Stoics is identical with X670S. This 
cosmic law is identified with fire, which is God. 
Men are either wise and good (o-Trou^atot) or fools 
and bad (^aOXoi), just as Zoroastrianism only 
knows of ashava7i and dregvan. Fire will finally 
consume the whole world in an iKTr^pwa-iSf which 
is the exact equivalent of the maze yah of the 
Mazdmans. The ethical dualism of the Stoics is 
in contradiction with their cosmic pantheism, a 
fact that could he accounted for only by admitting 
that it has been imitated from an Eastern (Magian ?) 
doctrine. 

At Alexandria Hellenistic philosophy was in 
closer contact with Jewish than with Iranian 
conceptions. Philo, however, certainly heard of 
tile Magian system. His Surd/ieis, or potencies, 
intermediary between God and tbe world, in spifce 
of their Greek colouring, are rejiroducing the idea 
of theamesha spentas. Justus asim, ‘law of the 
world,’ is the greatest of the latter, the X6705, wlio 
at the same time is a is at the head of the 
dvpdjiim. In man the povs, * spirit,’ works in tbe 
flesh to raise him through virtue to identify him 
with the pure spirit of God, just as Vohu Manali, 
the spirit of Mazdah, brings man to salvation. 
This Iranian aspect of conceptions tliat were 
mostly Greek has struck Darmeateter to the 
extent of making him think that Zoroastrianism 
had developed out of Pliilonian philosophy. Tiiis, 
we have shown, is impossible, but there is some 
connexion in the reverse order. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans have been most directly 
under Magian influence, although the fact does 
not seem to have sufliciently attracted the attention 
of the historians of philosophy. The fact had prob- 
ably already struck the aheients, and this may 
be the origin of the tradition that represents 
Pythagoras as receiiring at Babylon the teaching 
or the Magiaiis. Although it would be impossible 
to verify this statement, the case is rexf different 
with those who in the 1st cent, B.c. txTm to revive 
his teachings. They were Orientals, ^nd the best 
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known of them, Apollonius, was from Tyana, in 
that province of Cappadocia which received a 
peculiaily stiong Iranian influence. A sharp 
dualism of spirit and matter was the fundamental 
postulate of their theory in the sense that the 
former was the good principle in life and the latter 
the bad, unholy principle, God is the (cf. 

Spenia Mainyu).^ Between Him and the world 
there are mediating daemons. In substance Ihey 
are Plato’s bnt they are regarded as ‘ thoughts 
of the divine mifid,’ w^hich makes them the equiva- 
lent of the amesha spentas. Man’s spirit is in a 
corporeal prison and has to free itself through 
punfl cation. It is immortal. Neo-Pythagorean- 
^ism is the first Greek system which expressed the 
piinciple of authority in the form of divine revela- 
tion,® and in this especially it is inspired by 
Zoroastrianism. Its saints are divinely favoured 
men who have had the intuition of the divine good 
mind (cf. Vohu Manah), like Zoroaster and in 
general all the ratu. 

Gnosticism with its syncretic tendencies could 
hardly have escaped absorbing Zoroastrian ideas. 
There are many systems of which have a 

dualistic theory ot the world in which matter is 
eventually bad. They all have mediating poten- 
cies between God and the world {alQves). 
one of the seons, attempts a union with God. 
Now in Plutarch’s enumeration of Ji^e amesJia 
s^pentas^ ao<l}ia is the translation of Armaiti, the 
genius of ^wisdom and the earth. There is a tradi- 
tion of Armaiti as the spouse (or daughter) of 
Ahura Mazdah and the mother of ail cieatures,® 
which is nothing but a Magian interpretation of 
the old mythical marriage of ^heaven and earth.’ 
Christ’s *feon’ has joined corporal Christ in the 
maimer of a fravasM.^ Christ saves the world 
through science {yvQcns) from ignorance and decep- 
tion (cl druj). ^ . 

As to Manichseism (g^.v.), its relation to Iranian 
religion has never been doubted. The recent dis- 
covery of an important Manichaean literature in 
Eastern Turkestan, no doubt, will throw much 
light on the problems connected with that sect 
which had such a hold on the ancient world. 
Manichtean dualism is as radical and as cosmo- 
logical as that of Mazdseism. It recognizes two 
principles eternally contiguous, distinct and separ- 
ate, The kingdom of light is guarded by the scons 
(srgood fmge\s=^a7nesha spentas). The good spirit 
has a series of virtues. ^ The equHibriuni is broken 
by an attack of the evil spirit, just as in Zoroas- 
trian <‘osmogony, Man has to light for the king- 
dom of God (cf. Xshathra Vairya). A great catas- 
trophe (cf. maze yah) will restore the cosmic order. 
Jesus * patibilis ’ is like a light diffused in the world 
(cf. Mitlira). He is accompanied by a Jesus ‘im- 
patlbllis’ {frmashi). Salvation, as for the Gnos- 
tics, is operated by knowledge. In the ascetic 
rule of the Manichaean there is a threefold seal of 
mouth, hands, and bosom, corresponding to the 
Zoroastrian triad of good words, good works, and 
good thoughts. There is the same emphasis on 
purity as in ZoroastrianiBm, and the head^ of the 
society is supposed to xepreaeni Mani, just as 
the head of the moUds was Zarathushtrotema. 
Manichseism, in fact, should be considered as a 
Mazdsean sect contaminated with Christian ideas. 
Mithraism is another scion from the Iranian 
religious stem. It should be considered, however, 
as a rival to Zoroastrianism-— even to Mazdaism— 
rather than to one of its aspects. ^ 


I Windotband, fer. Cashman, p. Bi4^. 

s ’Tbc^voi'd yycTicrit ts the exact tsaBSlation of Avesta and bf 
Xend iateri^etatiort. 

4 De M a 47. 

SOf.West,5ki?xvi!i. IL188S3417, app. 
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As to the doctrine of Mazdak (g'-u.), .which was 
presented m the 6th cent., it was more social than 
religious. It advocated State socialism with a 
communism extending even to women. These 
theories were associated with asceticism. 

Although this review of the infiuenoe of Maz- 
deeism is necessarily superficial, and in some parts 
only tentative, it shows how important has been 
the part played by that doctrine in the elaboiatioii 
of the syncietic religious mentality of the neai 
East, llie seduction exerted by the Iranian con- 
ceptions is to be found in the simple solution 'which 
they give to the pioblem of e^il. While the philo- 
sopher finds himself almost invariably atti acted 
by some form of a more or less radical monism, 
the ethical man wdll find a simple and inspiring 
background sufficient for practical purposes in the 
doctiine of the conflict between the good principle 
and the powers of darkness. Iranian religion is 
ethical and pragmatic. It fuithers activity, pro- 
ductivity, industry. It is decidedly unfanaticg-I. 
It stands in sharp contrast to Indian faith, which 
out of the very same original data developed in 
a metaphysical direction to'w^ards pantheism and 
mysticism. 

On both sides popular polytheism has been 
absorbed into a mucH more exalted doctrine, which 
is for the wise men. The Mazdeean system is 
much less profound, but much more intelligible. 
It makes for piety and good conduct, while the 
other is better adapted to meditation and asceti- 
cism. The aim of the former is the ‘righteous 
man.’ The ideal of the latter is the ‘holy man.’ 
The principle of revelation and of spiritual direc- 
tion, so essential in Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster calls 
himself ‘spiritual director,’ or saosAyant, 

‘the coming helper’), is another aspect of its 
practical nature. The •Zoroastrian not only has 
a clear vision of life after death, and of the means 
of reaching eternal happiness, but he is striving 
for the immediate realization in this world of a 
social, ethical, and religious organization of a very 
concrete character. This explains both why bp 
religion extended by proselytisra and why it 
gradually became closely associated with one 
nationality. Ail the characteristics had prepared 
it to be a State religion, and so it was under the^ 
Sasanian dynasty. . 

Its religious literature during that period is 
extensive, bnt not very appealing.^ There is no 
philosophy in it, no poetry, no religious transport, 
no sentiment. It is a collection of didactic, moral- 
izing, interpretative considerations in which some 
myths, genealogies, and cosmological and eschato- 
logical considerations are enclosed. The transla- 
tions and commentaries to the Avesta form a large 

^^o\i^account of its simplicity o^ cult and doctrine, 
its lack of mysticism, its belief in a revelation 
made by a prophet and preserved m a book, 
Zoroastrianism did not differ enough from Muham- 
madanism to be able to offer to it tlie long^ resist- 
ance displayed during so many centmies by 
Christians in Turkish and Arabic lands. The 
history of the conversion of Persia is not very well 
known, because it is to a large extent the story of 
an adaptation of a religious mentality to new forms 
without giving up any essential elements or the 
previous creed. All the traditions of Iran weie 
preserved in Persia under a thin cover of Muham- 
madanism. Moreover, Zoroastrianism never com- 
pletely disappeared fromTersia, where it is still 
practised by the Gabars around Yazd. Other 
orthodox Zoroastrians resorted to emigr^ion and 
formed in Western India, especially at Bombay, 
the community of the Parsis which has survived up 
to the present time.^ ® 

1 Of. arfet, Gabars and Parsis. • 
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ZULUS.— See Bantus. 

•^UfiL — The religion of the Znhi in the town 
of that name in western New Mexico is, like the 
religion of the other Pueblos, a highly ritualized 
structure elaborated upon the primitively animistic 
reli^on of the American Indians generally. This 
Pueblo religion is perhaps the most complex and 
also most closely welded system of native cults 
north of central Mexico Within its compass the 
Zuni have evolved an organization even more in- 
tricate at some points than that of the Hopi, Keres, 
and Tanoan groups. Being nearer the heart of 
Pueblo civilization on the Rio Grande, their re- 
ligion is more representatively Pueblo in its forms, 
and more sharply crystallized, than that of tlie 
peripheral Hopi, Less exposed, on account of 
comparative remoteness, to the pervading com- 
etition of Roman Catholicism and the inevitably 
ifaintegrating influences of Caucasian civilization, 
than the Keres and Tanoans, the Zuni have pre- 
served their cults in greater intactness. And their 
concentration under Spanish influence for over two 
cental ies in a single large town has provided the 
occasion or stimulus for a special set of elaborations 
that would not have been feasible while they lived, as 
the other Pueblos still do, in smaller settlements. 

This religion may be examined as to the beliefs 
'‘upon which it rests, as to the ritual apparatus 
wnieh it uses, and as to its machinery for relating 
individuals to the national cults. 

I. Beliefs, — X . Maize.— The most pervading 
concept in Zuni religion is a group of ideas con- 
nected with the fertilization and growth of maize. 
This lends a strong symbolic value to all parts of 
the plant, but especially the pollen, the ripe ear, 
and the meal,* to water, springs, streams, lakes, 
which promote the growth of maize; to animals 
associated with water, such as frogs, tadpoles, 
turtles, dragon - flies ; to the mythical horned 
serpent, inhabitant of waters 5 to the squash 
blossoni, as the most conspicuous of the fertilizing 
mechanisms of cultivated plants; to x*ain, mist, 
clouds, and therefore to their accompaniments 
thunder, lightning, rainbow ; to the sun as ger- 
minator and vivid er ; and to the genital parts and 
functions and indications of the two sexes. A few 
random examples must su^ce out of the thousands 
that might be cited. 

Tbe rooms where maize is stored are entered only alter prayer 
and barefoot Com meal is sprinkied on altars* on dancers 1 
who impersonate gods, and as an offering generally; pollen 
enters as an ingredient intb' fetishes ana mediomes. Most 
flowing spflngg are shrines ; the hohho gods and the 2Jum dead 
live in a lake ; ceremomal objects are destroyed by burial in 
the iSimi river. Yucca suds are raised by priests to denote and 
bring foam and (dotids ; their bowls bear tadpole and dragon- 
fly symbols, A whole series of summer dances, and of peni- 
tential rekeata. by the priests, is designed to bring rain. The 
squash bloseom; nghtoing, and rainbow appear on masks and 
darners* accoukements. The OlolmUhhya dance is a frankly 
phkliic, though decent, repre^nbatioji referring to maize, 


This wealth of symbolic ideas and acts, being 
organized into a definitely centred system, diflers 
from the equally magical but much more mis- 
cellaneous beliefs and ijractices of most non-Pueblo 
Indians. The coherence goes far to indicate the 
developmental antiquity of Zufii and l*uebIo re- 
ligion ; for an unsystematized condition must have 
preceded the existing interconnected one. 

2? Ancestor-worship. — The dead, at least those 
of them who were Zuni and tribally initiated, are 
thought to become hohho gods ; the first of these 
originated, long ago, from Zuni children that fell 
from their migrating mothers^ backs. The hohho 
are the hachina or hatsu'na of the other Pueblos — 
a large and varied class of gods impersonated byr 
masked dancers, wliose appearance is thought to 
bring rain and other benefits. The Zuni therefore 
are ancestor- worshippers ; but in general it is the 
undiflerentiated mass of the dead that is prayed to 
or honoured, and there exist no cults of family 
and lineage. 

3. Animal - gods. — The practice of deifying 
animals the Zuni share with all other Indians, but 
work out in peculiar Pueblo form. Since they 
possess no true shamans, they do not as individuals 
dream of animals or pretend to receive super- 
natural potence directly from them. They do, 
however, associate animals with medicine. The 
euiative fraternities are thought to have been in- 
stituted with the help of animai-gods. ^ The fetishes 
which these societies employ on their altars com- 
prise figures of beasts, especially boasts of prey. 

4. Witchcraft,— The belief in black magic and 
witches is very deeply rooted 111 the Pueblo and 
Zuni mind. Witches are members of the^ com- 
munity, often whole families, who practise in 
secret to the harm and death of other Zufii or even 
the entire community. There is some idea that 
they constitute a society parallel to the recognized 
curative societies, but of course meeting only in 
the deepest secrecy. Besides producing epidemics 
and individual sickness, they cause accidents, 
blast crops, and. neutralize the eflbrts of the con- 
stituted priests to bring rain-clouds. Public senti- 
ment often runs mutteringly against a witch for 
many years and then suddenly crystallizes.^ Once 
an open charge has been made, the victim is tried 
and often executed by the Bow Priests of the 
Warrior society. Usually an attempt is first made 
to extort a confession by suspension by the thumbs 
or other torture. Until the suspect is accused, he 
is avoided as much as possible without any open 
giving of ofience, and takes jiart in public and 
ritualistic acts as if he were not under the most 
threatening of clouds. No non-Pueblo Indianh 
possess beliefs as to witchcraft that are so standard- 
ized or that so enter into daily life as tliose of the 
Zufii. Among other tribes the evil wizard and 
the beneficent shaman are often not seriously 
differentiated. An individual is believed to use 
the identical spirit or magical power according to 
circumstances : every shaman is a potential witch 
and every witch ipso facto possesses shamanistic 
power. This is the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
tribes. For the central and eastern portions of 
the continent there does not seem to be so complete 
a merging of the two sets of powers as this, but 
the antithetical differentiation which the Pueblos 
make is also lacking. The causes of the anomalous 
specialization of Pueblo witchcraft beliefs appear 
to be twofold ; (1) they have outgrown the normal 
American belief in the shaman, medicine being 
practised by the heads of highly organized and 
ritualistic societies,* whose leaders enjoy their 
faculties by virtue of election to their q^ces in- 
stead of receiving them in personal eominunication 
%vith the spirit world; as the benefiqpnt shaman 
has been replaced by these society beads, m the 
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evilly-minded shaman has crystallized among the 
Pueblos into the more or less professional although 
concealed witch j (2) influence of Spanish civiliza- 
tion^ must be reckoned with. The whole cast of 
Zuni witchcraft suggests that of Europe a few 
centuries ago— the innate and persistent malignity 
of the Witches, the complete secrecy of their 
opeiations, tlie legalized system of accusation, 
torture, and punishment. As yet there has l)een 
no demonstration of derivation from European 
sources. At the same time it is probable that, 
when the Spaniard settled among the Pueblos 
more than three hundred years ago, he was able 
to strengthen and solidify their beliefs as to witch- 
• craft precisely because these beliefs were already 
tending towards a status more nearly resembling 
that of contemporary Europe than that of the 
other American Indians. 

5. Supreme being. — Awonawilona has been 
described as ‘the supreme life-giving bisexual 
power, the syinbol and initiator of life pervading 
<all space.’ ^ Tlie Zufii do seem to regard Awonawi- 
Iona as a sort of ultimate power, but the word 
appeals to mean ‘ those who nold the roads ’ — ‘ of 
life ’ being understood. Awonawilona is therefore 
not so much a defined single chief deity as a group 
or class of vague powers. 

6. Origin beliefs. — The Zuni have a long origin 
story. In the beginning of things there existed 
Awonawilona, Sun fathei and Moon mother, and 
Shiwani and his wife. Shiwa7ii is the Zuni word 
for ‘priest,’ but in other Pueblo languages the 
word denotes ‘lightning’ or ‘thunder,’ and in the 
present connexion it appears to express a deifica- 
tion of the power of priests. Shiwani and his 
female counterpart are said to have been the 
parents of the Zuni, who were horn in the lower- 
most of four subterranean worlds, called the fourth 
or Soot World. They were led out of this by a 
ladder cut from a pine-tree by two sons of the 
sun, Kowituma and Watsusi. From the third or 
Watermoss World they climbed by a spruce to the 
second or Mud World, and from this up an aspen 
to the first or highest of the subterranean levels, 
the Feather or Sunray World, where they first 
saw faint light. The two guides then led them by 
a silver-spruce to this world, the place of light of 
day, the spot of emergence, Chiniikyanapkyatea, 
bomg located by the Zufii in the west or north- 
west. They already had priests and fetishes in 
the lower world ana brought witli them witches 
and maize. In fact it was the witches who carried 
the seeds of things with them, and the Zufil were 
forced to accept the death-bringers in order not to 
be deprived of maize. Kowituma and Watsusi 
ax>i»omted Yanowuluha as pehmine, or deputy of 
the sun— the spiritual leader of the nation. The 
people at first were human but with tails, long 
ears, ’ivebbed ]iand.s and feet, and a body-covering 
of moss. They travelled in a general easterly 
direction through a long series of places, staying 
in each four years (time periods), and were closely 
followed from the lower worlds by^ the Hopz, 
Havasupai, and Havaho tribes. Their first stop 
was at Awisho (‘moss’), where their leaders cat 
their webbed hands and feet and organized the 
earliest of the ritual societies. 

After long wanderings, the head priest sent out 
Ms son and daughter Siwulutsiwa and Siwulutsitsa 
to look for a new abode. The pair, however, com- 
mitted Incest, with the result that ten children of 
deformed appearance W’ore born, nine of whom, 
together with their father, are impersonated by 
the Zufii of to-day as the myemshi, clowns who 
wear laiobbed masks, act as attendants on the 
other marked dancers, and perform interludes of 
buiFoonary# Siwulutsiwa also made the Little 
Z M, 0. Stevenson, $S JRBBW 11904], p, ^ 


Colorado and Zuni rivers, and near fcliek junction 
a lake and in its depths a town, Kotluwalawa 
{‘ god-town ’), which became the home of the kokko 
gods and the Zuni dead. 

In their farther journeyings, as the people 
crossed the river, the members of the Tlewekwei or 
Staff society, preceding, the children scratched and 
bit their mothers’ backs until the frightened women 
diopped them into the water. The children were 
transformed into tadpoles, turtles, frogs, and 
watersnakes, and then, swimming to Kotluwalawa, 
took on human form again and became the hrst of 
the kokko. The two divine *leaders visited Kotlu- 
walawa, found the children adult and masked, and 
returned to report that they had not really died. ^ 

Next Hantlipinkya was reached, wdiere Kowi- 
tuma and Watsusi assigned clan names to groups 
of the people. Then place as guides and directors 
now began to he taken by the diminutive war-god 
twins, Uyuyewi and Matsailema, sons of the sun 
and the waterfall. The war-gods soon led ,jthe 
Zuni and allied koklm into battle against a gioup 
of hostile gods known as the Kyanakwe, the con- 
flict with whom is dramatized in a quadrennial 
litual of the same name. Two survivois of the 
Kyanakwe who possessed fetishes and maize-seeds 
were adopted into tlie Zuni maize clan. Still con- 
tinuing tneir search for the spot which was to be 
their ultimate home, the people finally reached the 
vicinity of modern Zufn, and, after several tentative 
settlements, found the sough t-for middle-place 
when Waterskate stretched his legs to the ends of 
the four directions and declared the centre of the 
world to he beneath his heart. Here Zuni was 
built, which the Zuni still call indiflerently Iti- 
wanna, ‘ the middle,’ 01 Halonawa, ‘ ant place,’ or 
Shiwanakwe, ‘Zunipla«8.’ 

The settlement of the people in this town was 
followed hy the gradual completion of their re- 
ligious institutions. The kokko came from God- 
town to organize the performance of the masked 
dances, including the great sthalako ritual. Then 
the corn maidens— divinities who had brought 
maize with them from the lower world— were dis- 
covered, frightened and driven away, found again 
after witches had reduced the Zuni to famine, 
brought to the town, and induced to institute th^ 
Tlahewe ceremonial and leave their seed treasures. 
Kowituma and Watsusi visited Shipapolima, where 
lived Poshayanki, the great juggler. From him 
the existing societies received additional powers, 
and new ones were founded by him. The divine 
beings who had accompanied Poshayanki in his 
emergence from the lower worlds were converted 
into animals to preside over the six directions and 
to serve as fetishes in the society rituals. The 
twin war -gods, having taken the first scalp, in- 
stituted the victory dance and Warrior society. 

Finally a flood drove the people to the summit of 
the mountain Towayalana until it was stayed by the 
sacrifice of the son and daughter of the high-priest. 
Eedescending, the Zuni lived in a number of vill- 
ages (as the Spaniards found them in the I6th cent. >5 
but one after the other these were destroyed by 
divine anger, until only Zuhi proper remained. ^ ^ 

The striking elements and traits of this origin 
story are (i) the ideas of birth from the earth and 
wandering in search of a final abode j (2) the 
pseudo-historical cast of the entire myth ; (3) the 
centring of its interest in the tribe as such, balanced 
by an imliflerence to spemxlations on the origin of 
mankind or animal life ; (i) the fullness with which 
ritual institutions are explained and the contrast- 
ing lack of interes fc in non-ritualized divinities, 

IX. The concrete apparatus ox 

Zuilx religion, both physical and intogible, is ex- 
ceedingly elaborate, and only a fevv of the 
striking developments caj. be touched upon. The 
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content their religion is essentially that of the 
other Pueblos, but is modified in many details. 

1. Numbers, colours, directions. — Number sym- 
holism is introduced into every aspect of ritual 
with monotonous insistence, but is enriched by 
linhage with reference to colour and direction. 
The directions are always thought of in a fixed 
order: north, west, south, east, above, below, to 
wliieii the middle or whole is sometimes (although 
usually by implication lather than explicitly) 
added as {the seventh. The corresponding colours 
are yellow, blue, red, white, variegated, and black. 
There are prejr anmiifls, birds, trees, and a variety 
of other classifiable natural objects identified with 
these directions and colours. Mai2:e is actually 
grown in an astounding variety of colours of the 
grain, but these are reduced in the Zuni mind and 
religious practice to the standard six varieties. 
Where six is not used, the ritual number is four, 
the above and below being in this case omitted. 
Periods of time are usually grouped by fours or 
multiples thereof. Thus certain ceremonials are 
performed quadrennially, and the number of days 
for which the priesthoods go into retreat is either 
four or eight, 

2. Prayers. — Highly formalised prayers are much 
used by the Zuni. They are definitely standard- 
ized, couched in a language which may be more or 
less archaic and is certainly ritualized, and are 
recited in a rapid muttering drone. Certain 
prayers belong to the constituted priests alone, 
others are spoken by religious officials or laymen. 
The tenor is understood even when many of the 
words are difficult of explanation by the speaker. 

3. Feather sticks. — ^The visible embodiment of 
prayer, and at the same tjme the most important 
form of offering, is prayer sticks {telikyinaw6)i 
short rods to which feathers are tied according to 
exact rules and which are then set out in shrines 
or buried in the ground. These feather sticks are 
* planted’ by every priesthood befoie every cere- 
mony, by the officials of all societies, for the dead, 
and on regular occasions such as the recurrent year 
or moon. They have many sligiitly differing forms 
according to their purpose. They are always 
deposited piivately. 

4. Altars.— Altai s of some sort enter into all 
major rituals. The most elaborate are those of 
the curing societies. These consist of a painting 
made on the floor in coloured earths, behind which 
is set up an elaborate screen of slats which is 
carved ox painted with symbols? and of animal 
images, stone concretions, sacred corn ears, ofler- 
ings in bowls, and similar paraphernalia deposited 
on or about the ground painting. Priests’ altars 
are simpler : the screen is wanting and the sand 
painting is replaced by one of coloured maize meal. 
In general, altars are set up indoors for esoteric 
portions of ceremonies, and put away at their con- 
clusion. Allied to altars are shrines — nearly 
always out of doors — at which oflerings, especially 
of prayer sticks, are made. These shrines may tie 
springs, clefts in the rocks, or small stone cysts on 
the summit of knolls. They are visited by priests, 
by society officials, and by dance impersonators. 

5. Masks. — The most spectacular apparatus of 
Zuni ritual is the mask, which is made in enormous 
variety of elaborate and standardized forms. 
There are probably a hundred kinds, each with 
a name ana definite place in cult. With a mask 
go a specific costume alid style of body paint, 
aithouga these are not as diversified as the masks. 
Bvery mask represents a deity, and the dancer 
who nas donned one is himself called kohho, or god. 
These hoMco being the hackina of the other Pueblos, 
many Zuni #asks recur among the Hopi or on the 
Bio*&rande. The names are sometimes the same 
in 1-,fvwnR of differ ent st#ek * at other times tbev 


are as difierent as the masks themselves are similai. 
In some instances impoitation of a mask from one 
Pueblo to another can he traced by indiiect evi- 
dence, or is admitted by the natives themselves. 
In this interchange the Zum seem to have given 
and received about equally. Most of the xnaskb 
are monstxous, some animal -like. This does not 
argiie that the Zuni look upon their gods as terri- 
fying rather than beneficent. It seems that limi- 
tations of technical skill prevented the Pueblos 
from making their masks lepresentatively beauti- 
ful, but did not prevent their attaining effects that 
are grotesquely interesting and decoratively pleas- 
ing. In other words, their conceptions 01 the 
kolcho are the result of the masks which it was 
withm the powers of the Zuni to make. Manual 
' ability directed beliefs more than the reverse. 
This comes out clearly in the fact that many of 
the masks representing goddesses are bearded. 
The beard simplifies the construction and allows 
the wearer’s song to issue unimpaired while effectu- 
ally concealing his identity, Ic may be added that 
masks are regarded as extremely sacred, and that 
the uninitiated children and younger women seem 
to believe the wearers to be true gods. 

6. Fetishes. — The most sacred of all material 
objects in the Zuni religion are certain fetishes 
called ettonm (plural ettime), and these they have 
developed to a greater extent than the other 
Pueblos. The ettonm shows a fundamental re- 
lationship to another class of fetishes called mi'lc 
(plural * maize ear,’ which is the form more 

current elsewhere in the region. The mi’fe is an 
ear of maize sheathed in feathers and otherwise 
specially prepared. It is the badge of memberslu p 
in the curing orders of the societies. These miwe 
are individual property and are buried at the 
owner’s death. The ettowSi on the contrary, are 
supposed to have been brought up in their present 
physical form from the lower world, and appertain 
to groups — priesthoods, societies, clans, etc. They 
are guarded with extreme care, * fed ’ with ofler- 
iugs, never exposed except when ritual definitely 
provides ; and even the room in which they are 
kept is tabu. They seem to consist of several 
reeds bundled together and filled with materials 
that are either precious in themselves or symbolic 
of the precious things of life : meal, pollen, seeds, 
turquoise, and the like. The ettowe are enclosed 
in native cotton and kept in wrappings. They 
number about fifteen each for the priesthoods, the 
societies, and the clans, besides a few of more 
special reference, 

HI. ORGAmZATXON,---On the side of organiza- 
tion or hierarchy of functioning individuals, Zuni 
religion has developed in three principal directions : 
(1) there is a series of thirteen societies or fraterni- 
ties whose most distinctive function is the religious 
curing of disease ; (2) there is a communal organ- 
ization which conducts the dances in which the 
Jcokk 0 are impersonated 1 (3) there is a series of 
priests, or rather priesthoods, devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the nation. The communal 
society and the priesthoods are linked by the fact 
that their objectives, such as rainfall for the crops 
and other general blessings, are the same. This 
does not of course imply that they are the historical 
result of the same impetus. They share, however, 
in native theory a devotion to the interests of the 
community at large, whereas the factor of in- 
dividual benefit enters more definitely into the 
scheme of the fraternities, 

X, The fratetnitie%~-The fraternities are thir- 
teen in number and are treated by the Zuiii as full 
equivalents of one another. They are all oifganlzed 
on the same pattern, with membersMp*by inifcia- 
tion^ secret meetings, and esoteric rites j and in 

irAtiATfifJ fl.r« Anft-rt f.A vniian ■WawAtii r^VnblrATy 
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alike. The only exce];)fcion is that one Hunters’ 
and two Warriois’ societies are entered by men only. 
These three bodies nevertheless are very similar in 
organization, rites, and paraphernalia to the cura- 
tive bodies, thus evidencing the strong tendency of 
the Zuhi to equate all societies, irrespective of 
diilerences in their origin or avowed purpose. For 
instance, the Cholla>cactus people are a Warrior 
society secondary to that of the Bow Prilsts. 
They admit men who have not yet scalped an 
enemy and thereby attained to membership among 
tiie Bow Priests, but who have fought in battle 
or been wounded. At the same time they resemble 
the curing societies m that they heal wounds. 

(а) Warrior societies . — ^The most unique of all 
the societies is that of the Bow Priests, not only 
on account of the limitation of membership, hut 
especially because the members are looked upon as 
the guardians and physical executors of the de- 
cisions of other religious officials. They are the 
soldiers, as it were, who enforce the decrees of the 
paramount theocracy and guard the masked 
dancers. At least one of their number — and if 
possible two— is chosen as a member by each of the 
other fraternities to protect the altar and keep out 
intiuders. This is the only case of an individual 
being an active member of more than one society. 
The Bow Priest fraternity is also unique in that 
it alone possesses two heads. These two are the 
representatives of the twin war-gods, and in this 
capacity sit with the supreme council of priests as 
watchers and administrators. It is to them that 
the execution of witches, e.g,, or the taking away 
of Ills staff of office from a deposed governor would 
be delegated. 

A Wairior society corresponding to the Zuni 
Bow Priests appeals to have existed in every 
Pueblo, the development of the institution among 
the Tanoans and Keresans being very similar to 
that of the Zufii, whereas among the Hopi the 
organization was less important, probably because 
Hopi religion was less centralized. 

(б) EunUrs' The Sanialcyalme, or 

Coyote society, spiritually fosters the hunting 
interests of the tribe and supervises the rabbit 
hunts which are a conspicuous feature of the hohho 
worship. It does not treat illness, but its organiza- 
tion and ritual are wholly of a pattern with that 
of tlie cuiing societies. 

(c) Cnr'imj The remaining societies all 

heal. They are, however, diverse in origin, accord- 
ing both to Zufii belief and to comparative analysis. 
The oldest societies, according to native tradition, 
are the Nchvekwe and Shi^roanakwe^ which corre- 
spond to the Clown and Hancing societies of the 
liio Grande, the Koshatri and Kwirana, The 
Ne’wekwe have kept the clown ^ features of the 
Koshairi, and sometimes appear in public dances. 
They also cure, however | and the Shi'wanahwe 
have become purely a curing society, scarcely to be 
distinguished from any other. The TUwehwe^ or 
*Wood’ {Le» Staff-swallowing) society, with the 
two foregoing, and the Hunters, are the four 
earliest fraternities in native belief. The Thwekwe 
is given a special position in mythology (see above), 
and has particular rain-makmg functions. The 
Little Fire-brand and the Great Fire-brand socie- 
ties are said to have originated later, the former 
being derived from, the Hopi and the latter in- 
stituted in the period after the mythical Posha- 
yanki began to instruct the societies in medieme. 
The Vhuhu, Ant, and Bhuma' groups are also 
thought to owe their origin at least in part to 
Poshayanki. The first oi these has no Icnown 
equivalents among other Pueblos. TOe second 
seems to^e a local equivalent of the Bio Uxande 
Knife societies ,* and the Bhuma^ is the equivalent 
of a Bayapa or BhumaiMi society elsewhere, 


which is distinguished by the possessior^of masks. 
The last two Zufii fraternities, the Kattlesnake- 
medicine- water and Bedbug, must be of compaia- 
tively recent origin, since tradition recalls that 
they arose as the result of splits within the XJImJm 
and the Little Fire-brand bodies. A close paiallei- 
ism of ritual confirms tradition on this point. 

Each of these fraternities has a head or chief, a 
speaker or deputy to the chief, a medicine chief, 
and usually other functionaries. They aie divided 
into orders, the most important distinction being 
between members who know medicine mystery 
and those who do not ,* in m®st societies only the 
former possess miHe fetishes. There are special 
ordeis for fire-eating, statt-fewallo\ving, and feats 
of jugglery which vary from society to society. 
Yet the orders recur: it is not only the Fire- 
brand societies that eat fire, and not omy the Staff 
society that swallows. 

Initiation into the societies takes several forms. 
The commonest is by sickness. A person seriously 
ill is ‘ given ’ to one of the officials and after cure 
by him remains almost in the position of an adopted 
child. If he can afford the necessary payments, he 
becomes a member. This idea that the purpose of 
the societies is to cqre^ and that it is curing that 
constitutes membership is deeply impressed on 
Zuni consciousness. Another method of admission 
is by trespass : a man breaks into an esoteric 
ritual, has seen what he should not see, and can 
expiate the offence, in fact save himself from the 
consequences, only by learning the remainder of 
the mysteries. In practice admission by trespass 
seems to be a means of legal fiction through which 
adults can quickly enter a society while in good 
health. It is also a rule that a memher of any 
society can transfer from one to the other with 
only a nominal re-initfiition. Such transfers are 
numerous as a result of personal disagreements. 

2. The communal Dancing society.— Dances, 
or, it would he better to say, ritualistic exhibitions 
by masked performers representing Jeokko, are very 
numerous, and there is scarcely a month when 
they cannot be witnessed in the streets and plazas 
of the town. An elaborate set of exhibitions begins 
at the winter solstice, when a sequence of gods not 
seen at other times appears. Shortly after follow.% 
a series of rites known as the * cleansing the earth/ 
Thereupon comes a series of dances called hoyup^ 
chunawQy in which the members of the six esfeufas 
synchronously dance on six occasions for one to 
eight nights. A sort of aftermath are the ‘ little 
dances,’ which continue irregularly for a couple of 
months. At about the same period, during spring, 
occurs the quadrennial initiation with the image 
of the sacred horned serpent. Towards the end of 
spring comes the rabbit hunt, participated in by 
masked performers and the people at large. At 
the summer solstice a visit is made to the sacred 
lake of the dead. The return from this is in masks 
and initiates the series of summer dances, six in 
number. In late summer and early autumn there 
fall three ceremonies: the Omnawe, a harvest 
festival under the direction of the Bow Fnests, 
the Tlahewe, a maize ceremony performed quad- 
rennially without masks, and the Kyamthwe, also 
quadrennial, which is an elaborate dramatization 
of a myth and introduces masks not worn on other 
occasions. The year is brought to a close in the 
month preceding the winter solstice by the bhalako, 
which from the exoteric aspect is the most sumptu- 
ous and elaborate of all Zuni rituals. 

These ceremonies axe performed by the adult, 
le. initiated, males of the Zuni nation, as con- 
stituted into the Ko-HkmU, or ^kokko fraternity,^ 
God society. It is interesting ^at the Zum 
name this organization as^if it weie a restincted 
curing society. Boys ar^ initiated twice, in whe.t 
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may he ,clesciibed as the involuntary and the 
voluntary initiations- After the second they wear 
masks in ceiemonies. Women become members 
only under very exceptional circumstances. The 
membership is grouped into six sub-organizations 
about equal in numerical strength, each of which 
has its own hiioitsine, or ‘estufa,’ i,e, ceremonial 
chamber. Membership m tiiese estufas is arranged 
on a ciiss-crossing plan. A man after initiation 
joins that estiifa to which belongs the husband of 
the woman iviio first touched him at birth. This 
biings it about tliat estufa affiliation does not 
follow the lines o% cleavage formed by clans, 
curing societies, or other groups, and normally 
puts father and son in diflerent estufas. Each 
estufa makes its dances separately ; and, even in 
what may be called strongly communal rituals, 
the mask allotment and other functions aie on an 
estufa basis. The entire God society is under the 
direction of a ‘ god chief ’ and a ‘ god speaker ’ who 
m^st be members of certain clans. The whole 
organization is intricate, as is necessary for the 
continuous practice of so elaborate a ritual. At 
the same time it obviously is closely knit, as if 
designed to prevent its breaking apart into con- 
liictmg units. Even the competitive rivalry which 
the six estufas evince tends* to make them feel 
themselves parts of a whole. 

3. Priests.— Above and apart from the societies 
and the communal God society stand the ^rain 
priests,’ s/iitmm (plural ashiwam)^ to wdiom is 
entrusted the spiritual welfare of the nation. 
They take as little part as possible in mundane 
affairs, do not dance, go into fixed retreats for 
fasting, penitence, and meditation, and by the 
blamelessness of their conduct, concentration of 
mind, and sacredness of ol^ce, are thought to keep 
peace, cause the community to prosper, and above 
all bring the rains upon which the crops and sus- 
tenance of the people depend. In Zuni theory 
public ceremonies are largely only an exoteric 
accompaniment to the still more important esoteric 
activities of these priests. They are organized 
into fifteen sets, each of which consists in theory 
of a priest proper, his associate and prospective 
successor, two assistants, and a female associate, 
yhe last, in spite of her venerability, is not 
properly a priest, but has special duties connected 
with the care of the fetish which is the vehicle of 
continuity of each priesthood through the genera- 
tions. In practice the constituted membership of 
each priesthood is sometimes greater or less than 
this scheme demands. 

The first four of these fifteen priesthoods, those 
which * go in ’ first in the series of penitential re- 
treats, and represent the north, east, south, and 
west, are the most sacred. Among these the first, 
the 4iouse-ciiiefs,’ again have the primacy. The 
fifth priesthood is anomalous in consisting only of 
the pehmiCf or * speaker,’ of the sun, who is the 
regulator of the calendar and the guardian of 
public sanctity, and is expected to be the individual 
removed above all otheis from worldly affairs. 
He typifies the ‘above,’ whereas the ‘below’ is 
represented by the two head Bow fi’riests, repre- 
sentatives of the w’ar-gods. Strictly, neither 
pekwlne nor the Bow Priests are priests like the 
others; but they are so reckoned by the Zuni, 
and, on occasions such as the retreats spoken of, 
function like them. 

The source of gov’ernm^t in Zuni is theocratic. 
There are a governor and other civil officials ; the 
priesfcs do not interfere in the affairs of men, The 
civil officials, howevers are chosen or nominated 
^ and can be deposed by a supreme council of six 
priests— the ‘daylight people,’ as they are called. 
These eonsistW the chiei priests of the four first 
seta^'Vith two additional ■ priests from the tot 


priesthood. The Bow Priests sit with the council 
as guardians and execute all its decisions. The 
head of the council, and in fact of the entire Zuni 
hierarchy, is the Jci/akweniosi^ or house-chief proper, 
whose power is almost that of a pope. 

4. Origin of the hierarchical system. — ^This in- 
tricate hiei archical organization has parallels among 
other Pueblos, but has nowhere else attained the 
saifie degree of elaboration. Its power and 
sanctity are so great as to leave a first impression 
that the hierarchy is the basis of all Zuni religious 
organization. Analysis and compaiison, however, 
reveal that it is of secondary ana probably rather 
late origin. The 50 or 60 priests repiesent an 
elaboration of a smaller number; probably this' 
nucleus was the six ‘ daylight people,’ since such a 
body functions on the Kio Grande ^without the 
accompaniment of additional priesthoods. The 
kernel of this gi oup of six appears to he its primate, 
the house- chief, who in authority and sanctity 
corresponds to the tiamoni^ or ‘ cacique,’ of the Bio 
Giande Pueblos. There too he always has a 
speaker or deputy, has his decisions executed, if 
need be, by the heads of the Wairior society, and 
is aided in council by associates, who aie normally 
the heads of the leading fraternal societies. This 
simpler organization of the B-io Grande obviously 
makes a leas sharp distinction than the Zuni one 
between priests, curing societies, and the com- 
munal dance organization. The course of develop- 
ment at Zuni seems to have been that the concept 
of the cacique, or of the cacique plus deputy, was 
reduplicated first into a group of four or six priests ; 
that then these were given associates and assist- 
ants ; and that finally still other priests and 
associates were added, until the present large 
number had been attained. The luxuriance of 
this development led to such abundance of material 
for specific priestly purposes that the curing 
society heads became unnecessary in this connexion 
and came to withdraw from the hierarchical organ- 
ization, restricting themselves almost exclusively 
to the functioning of their respective societies. 
The same process carried further probably led to 
a more complete separation of the communal, or 
kohhoy society. As this ^rew in independence, it 
c«ame to need more organization of its own. One 
result of this process of differentiations seems to 
have been the limitation of the estufas to the com- 
munal society — a condition which occurs only at 
Zuni. In general, then, the special traits of Zuni 
ritual organization are a greater functional differ- 
entiation and consequent greater elaborateness 
than elsewhere, but without loss of coherence. 

The principal cause in this development is likely 
to have been the size of Zuni Pueblo. It may be 
suspected that, while this people lived scattered in 
half-a-dozen independent towns, the organization 
of each was more similar to that of the Keresans 
and Tanoans. When, however, under the influence 
of the Spaniards and perhaps of Navaho and 
Apache raids, the Zulli more than two centuries 
ago assembled in a single town, the concentration 
in numbers may have forced, and certainly stimu- 
lated, a tendency towards systematization. Where 
half-a-dozen ill-defined priests had sufficed for a 
population of a few hundreds, a larger number 
%vitb more specialized functions would be called for 
in a closely compacted community of two or three 
thousand. It is also possible that the example of 
the ever-present Homan Catholic priest may have 
aided in this development, esj)ecially as regards 
the rain-priest as distinguished from the society 
heads and dance directors. It docs not appear, 
however, that this influence was more than second- 
ary at best. Both the nature of the« priestly 
omce in the Zufi! mind and the fact tha-fea similar 
development failed to take place on the Eio Grande, 
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where Roman Catholic influence was even stronger, 
point in this diiection. 

Literature. — M. C. Stevenson, *The Zuni Indians,’ 
CJ REEW [19043, p. 13, ‘ The Religious Life of the Zufii Child,’ 

RDEW [1887], p. 639; F. H. Cushing, ‘Zuni Fetishes,’ 

S liBEW [18833, p, 9, ‘Outlines of Zuni Creation Myths,* 
IS UBEW [18963, p. 325, EufLi Folk Tales, New Yoik, 1901; 
E, C. Parsons, ‘Notes on Zuni,’ pts, i and n., Mem. Am. 
Anthr, .4ss., iv. [1917] 149, 227, ‘Zuni Winter and Summer 
Dance Series in 1918,' Univ Calif FuU in Am. Arch Fihn. 
(m press) ; A. L Kroeber, ‘ Zuni Km and Gian,’ Anthr. Pap. 
Am. Mils. Nat, Mist, xvui. [1917] 39. There are dozens of 
brief studies, most of which are referred to m one or the other 
of the foregoing works. A. L. KroEBER. 

2WINGLL— I. Early years.— Ulrich (Huld- 
^reich) Zwingli was horn on 1st Jan. 1484, in the little 
^township of Wildhaus — the highest village in the 
Toggenhurg valley. He sprang from its most 
prominent family. His father w’as a leading 
farmer and the chief magistrate. His uncle 
Bartholomew was the parish priest, and after- 
wards (1487) dean of Wesen. The clerical tradi- 
tions of the family on both sides determined the 
hoy’s career. His education, begun at Wesen with 
his uncle, was continued at Basel and Bern. In 
his school-days his progress in learning seems to 
have been less conspicuous than his proficiency in 
music. In fact, his musical gifts nearly made him 
a monk. At fourteen he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, apparently because it was a centre 
of the Humanists. He may have spent at least 
one term in the University of Paris. ^ But neither 
Vienna nor Paris was to be his real Alma Mater. 
In 1502 he returned to Basel. For four ^ears he 
studied there, supporting himself by teaching, and 
graduated in 1604 as Bachelor and in 1506 as 
Master. So ended his school and university 
career, spent in Humanist schools and universities, 
but following the familiar Scholastic routine, for 
which there was as yet no substitute. It was not 
till later, during his first cure of souls, that the 
Humanist impulse was to become so strong that it 
burst the old bottles. 

2 . Early ministry. — Immediate^ on graduation 
he was appointed parish priest of Glarus, where he 
remained for ten years {1506-16). There his effec- 
tive education began. He seems at first to have 
been absorbed in classical studies, in music, and in 
the history of his native land. Typical of those 
days is the Fable of the Ox^ his first literary effort, a 
somewhat crude warning against the dangers that 
lurked in the popular mercenary service. But 
that his opjiosition was not irreconcilable is mani- 
fest from the fact that in the campaigns of 1613 
and 1616 he served as chaplain with his own men 
from Glarus, being with them both at Novara and 
at Marignano. His experiences in Italy under- 
mined some of his accepted tenets about the 
authority of the Church, and just at the moment 
when doubts and q^uestions were jostling in his 
mind he came into contact vith a whole new 
world of thought through Erasmus. Erasmus’s 
programme of a ‘resiifention of Christianity’ 
through the philosopMa Ckristi fired his imagina- 
tion. He caught at once his contempt for Scholas- 
ticism and his conviction that the trae Christian 
philosophy was to be found only in the moral 
teaching of Jesus and of His great disciple, Paul. 

^ Ad f antes ^ became his motto. So in 1616, when 
Erasmus published his Greek New Testament, 
Zwingli -was an early reader, and very soon most 
of it was transcribed into note-boolce to be learned 
by heart. Acquaintance with it revealed how far 
the Church which he had so lately imagined un- 
changed and unchangeable had really fallen away 
from the NT standard. With an alert and critical 
mind he began to study what traces he could find 
of the stages of this decline in Christian history. 

1 So W. KolrSer, MnglCamt Ged^nkniimmer mt Neulahr 
1919. ts. 7. 


Meanwhile his hostility to the mercenary service 
had been growing, and a second poem called The 
Labyrinth prov^ unacceptable to the warlike 
parish of Glams. Zwingli, tlieiefore, accepted the 
position of preacher at Einsiedeln, the great 
pilgrimage resort of Switzerland. Here he came 
to know at first hand superstition, saint- worship, 
relic- worship, and the abuse of indulgences. 
During his two years at Einsiedeln Zwingli was 
advancing steadily towards the Reformed position. 
Can we say further, with some of the early 
historians of the Reformed Church, and as Zwingli 
himself more than once assertetl, that in those days 
at Einsiedeln he had alieady reached his full 
Reformed position, and that, in consequence, he 
anticipated Luther? We cannot. The papal 
pension (continued till 1520) and the pilgrimage to 
Aachen (1517) are conclusive. But it is clear that, 
if his conscience was not yet touched, his mind was 
awake, and the amount of Scriptural and Patristic 
knowledge he acquired during those two yeats 
is a real matter for wonder. Alike in moral life 
and in teaching he was still Humanist lather than 
Reformer. 

3 . Work in Ziirich. — On 27th Dec. 1618 Zwingli 
removed to Zurich, 'v^ich was to be henceforward 
the centre of his activities. He went as people’s 
priest in the Great Minster. At the beginning of 
the year he announced his programme from the 
pulpit. He was going to expound the Scriptures, 
book by book and chapter by chapter. He began 
with St. Matthews’s Go.spel, the favourite book of 
the Humanists because it contained the Sermon on 
the Mount, the basis of the philosophia Christi. 
Then came the Acts of the Apostles, that in the 
primitive Church men might see after what pattern 
the Church ought to he. ,j^Then follow'ed Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Timothy, to make Paul’s teaching 
familiar ; then the two Epistles of Peter, to show 
how Peter agreed with Paul. By 1625 Zwingli 
had preached through the whole of the NT. Long 
before that, however, the Reformation had been 
established. From the first his preaching was so 
fresh, so full of new ideas, that the services 'were 
thronged. Very soon he had to begin a market- 
day series, on Fridays, on the Psalms. One of the 
strongest proofs of his popularity and influence is 
that, in the very first year of his preaching (1619), 
a bookseller came to Zurich and placed Ms printing- 
press at the service of the new movement. This 
was Christopher Froschauer ; round Zwingli and 
him there gathered at Zurich a literary circle 
comparable to that already assembled at Basel 
round Erasmus and Froben. 

The year 1519 saw a deepening of ZwinMi’s con- 
victions. This was due partly to the early works 
of Luther and partly to the coming of the plague, 
with which Zwmgli, who had fearlessly returned 
to duty after its outbreak, was attacked. These 
t'wo together seem to have IiB.stened him along 
the road he was unconsciously travelling, from 
Erasmian to Reformer. Simplification of the 
liturgy and drastic action in regard to mercenary 
service %vere premonifeory symptoms of the breach 
that was coming. The first definite move in the 
religious revolution came in the Lent of 1522, as a 
result of Zwingli’s preaching, though he himself 
took no part in it. The form it assumed was a 
revolt against the law of the Lenten fast. ^ Zwingli 
was not slow in justifying the action of his friends. 
In their defence he published Ms first Reformf^ion 
tract VonErkksen>%nd Freiheit der S^men VOm- 
earning Selection and Liberty in Foods’), The 
City Council incurred the anger of the bishop of 
Gonstauee by dealing, and dealing leniently, mth 
the offenders. In August 1622 Zwin# issued Ms 
{first Beformation treatise of any length, tlie 
1 Archeteles, which did in L%tm and for the learned 
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what his next works, the 67 Articles, and their 
Exposition, did in German and for the common 
people* In the hegiiiiung of 1528 took place the 
hr&t Zurich disputation, of winch the 67 Articles 
formed the programme. It was a triumph for the 
arty of rcfoim, and a gieat personal tiiumph tor 
wingli. At its close the Great Council pro- 
nounced its decision that the accusations of heresy 
against Zwmgli were unfounded, and that he was 
‘ to continue as before to proclaim the Holy Gospel, 
and the true. Divine Scriptures.’ Further it de- 
clared that all otliejr preachers and pastors in the 
city and the country were * not to preach anything 
which they could not estahlish by the Holy 
Gospel, and the pure. Divine Scriptures ^ ; and 
that they were to refrain from personal contro- 
versy and bitter names. The victory of the 
Reformation in Zurich was thus assured. But the 
practical steps remained to be taken, and these in- 
volved divisions of policy and further disputations. 
Ine monasteries began to empty. Better uses 
were at once found for them as hospitals and 
academies. The Great Minster was transformed 
into something not unlike a Theological College. 
The energy spent in the performance of innumer- 
able masses was transferred Biblical and Biblico- 
theological instruction. A vernacular ritual came 
into use, first in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Change in the Lord’s Supper was much slower. 
The old service held its mace in Zwingifs own 
Church till April 1525. 

Sporadic and unauthorized removal of images and 
the imprisonment of the oifenders led to the second 
disputation in Oct. 1523. The programme of re- 
moval and the gradual change of ritual were put 
into the hands of a committee of laymen and 
ministers whose businessVvas to devise means ‘ for 
moving forward the work of Christ.’ The line 
along which they moved forward proved unaccept- 
able to the few remaining adherents of traditional- 
ism in Zurich, and their protest was the occasion 
of the third disputation, in Jan. 1524. Its de- 
cision was an order to these Scholastics to carry out 
loyally the line of action of the Council. The 
breach with the oid order was complete, and the 
^ new order rapidly took shape. The temporary 
committee gave place, in 1525, to church courts 
for discipline and for marriage cases. By 1527 a 
synodical organization %vas complete. During all 
these revolutionary actions the pope pronounced 
no anathema. He was still not without hope of 
military help from Zurich. Zurich, in turn, en- ; 
couraged the hope, for it was waiting for arrears 
of military pay. The Swuss mercenary service had 
made the path of Reformation much smoother 
than in Saxony, 

t . His varied activities* — ^During the third de- 
e of the 16th cent, there can have been few 
busier men in Europe than Zwingli. One might 
thus catalogue his manifold labours. 

^ A. He had to think out iiis plan of Reforma- 
tion, and to communicate the eonciusiona he had 
reached, to a great host of active sympathizers in 
other centres by letter and to the general public 
in book and pamphlet. 

la additSoa to the works referred to above, meation should 
be made of the Short QhtMm. Infrodwtton, the aatura and 
intentloa of which are fully indicated in its extended title, * A 
short Obriatiaa lafcroducfcion which the honourable Council of 
the city of Zurich has sent to the pastors and preachers, living 
in Its hides, lands, and wherever its authority extends, so that 
they may In unkon henceforfe announce and preach the true 
<3otoel to their dependants * ; JDer PCwt (1624), or, as it is c&IIsd 
in the English translation of 1610, Xmaga of Both Pastors, 
an expansion of a sermon preached to the pastors present at the 
second ifisputotion j the Qommmiafy m Trm and Make 
the most comprehensive summary of his mature 
teaching; the treatise On XKnim PfcMX&nm*, and the Oon- 
fmsim (f EMh presented to the Piet of Augsburg (XSSO), 
gmerally known ha Ratio Pidek 

* B. Bronx the pulpit ftud by private iatervie^ he 


had feo to educate the people of Zurich and, in 
partieulai, the meinheis of its governing bodies, 
that they would be prepared to take action along 
the line of Refoimation, no matter what it should 
cost. 

Although Zwingli’s official position from 1525 
was that of head of the Caiolinum, the theological 
coljege of Zurich, he continued his public exposi- 
tions of Scripture, passing to the OT — especially 
the Prophets — when he had run through most of 
the HT. 

C. In order that the Evangelical reforms might 

be firmly rooted in the intelligent sympathy ot the 
people, it was necessary that the Bible should be 
put into their hands in the vernacular. «- 

Here his task was lightened by the industry of 
Luther. Luther’s NT, finished in the Wartburg 
in 1522, was being printed in Zurich in 1524. This 
was speedily followed by the historical books of 
the OT. But Zwingli could not wait for Luther’s 
translation of the Prophets. So an independent 
translation was begun, and finished in 1629, A 
complete German Bible appeared in Zurich in 
6 volumes by 1529, and a single- volume edition in 
1530. Switzerland, therefore, had the Bible com- 
plete several years before Germany. Though the 
main burden of translation fell on his friend and 
colleague, Leo Jud, Zwingli’s share in it is by no 
means negligible. 

D. He had to defend his Reformation against 
radicals who thought that Zurich had not gone 
half far enough. 

This radical element, which was to develop into 
Anabaptism, made its fiist public appearance at 
the second disputation. Conrad Grebel was their 
leader, and their point of view was that a clean 
sweep ought to be made at once of images and 
ritual and all the disastrous accumulations of 
fifteen centuries, and that this was Zwingli’s 
esoteric teaching. In particular, they challenged 
Zwingli to produce any Scriptural warrant for 
tithes or infant baptism. In 1524 these dissidents 
were confirmed in their positions by two visitors 
from the Anabaptists of Germany, Thomas Miinzer 
and Andreas Carlstadt. This widened the breach, 
Zwingli saw the Reformation movement slowly 
disintegrating into two, and saw some of his 
friends taken captive by what they felt to be the 
purer Biblicism of the new movement. He ap- 
pealed to them not to form a separate body. The 
appeal was in vain. The separation took place, 
h’or the healing of the breach Zwingli proposed 
the inevitable public disputation. The first took 
place in Jan. 1526. The decision was against the 
Anabaptists, And it was followed by a decree 
I that all unbaptized children must be baptized 
i within a week, or their parents would be banished 
I from Zurich, The council soon proceeded to 
' severer measures. One of the leaders sufiered 
death by drowning, and others were banished. 

No movement could have given more trouble to 
Zvsdngli. As they took their stand on Scripture, 
and as Zwingli claimed to do the same, the con- 
troversy was the fiercest he was ever called upon 
to face. The impression left by his numerous 
treatises is that, to find grounds for condemning 
them and their practices, he was driven to ex- 
aggerate the non-essential peculiarities of the 
movement. It was not these writings, but the 
fate of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, that eased 
the strain. 

K, At the same time as he was called upon to 
encounter radicals jarithin the movement he had 
to deal with champions of the old order. The most 
prominent phase of this was the dispufcat|pn which, 
after long negotiation, took place Baden in 
1526. CEcolampadius of Basel and J<3jin Eck were 
the protagonists. Zwingli wm not present. But 
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much of the work fell on him. Messengers were 
constantly coming and going. Thomas Flatter’s 
autobiography gives a vivid picture of the extent 
of his assistance. The disputation served Eck’s 
purpose, m increasing Lutheran suspicion of the 
unsoundness of the Zwinghans in regard to the 
Loid's Supjier, We note here also the more 
impoitant of the relevant controversial worl^ : 
the Antibolon (1524) against Jerome Emser, ^ de- 
fender of the canon of the Mass ’ ; and the Answer 
to Valentin Compar (1526). 

F. He had to take a large part in the first phase 
of the prolonged controversy between Lutherans 
%nd Heformed concerning the Lord’s Supper. For 
details see art. Euchaeist (Reformation and post- 
Reformation period). 

G. During those years Zwingli was drawn more 
and more into the main stream of federal politics. 
The rival confessions within the confederacy and 
their rival leagues created a situation which de- 
manded ,the constant vigilance of a statesman. 
And it was on Zwingli that Zurich leaned.^ 

H. In the midst of all these labours Zwingli 
maintained his Humanist studies. In 1526 there 
was published in Basel Ceporin’s edition of the 
poems of Pindar, with a preface and a conclusion 
by Huldrychus Geminius. 

L But the main concern of Zwingli during the 
later 20’s was to secure the Reformation in Zurich 
by introducing Reformation teaching and practice 
into every city and canton of the confederacy. 

In Bern the value of the preparatory work of 
Berthold Haller was revealed by the thoroughness 
of the Reformed victory in its disputation in Jan. 
1528, in which Zwingli took the leading part. 
This same disputation brought to a head the new 
movement in Basel, where CEcolampadius had 
long been actively at work. Vadianus was his 
correspondent in Bt. Gall, which, with Glarns, 
Scliafiliausen, and Appenzell, followed Zurich’s 
example in Zwingli’s lifetime. A certain measure 
of success ’was attained in the allied Gxaubund, 
but elsewhere the results were meagre. 

5 . The last years. — Certain of the cantons were 
untouched by the Reformation, and were as keen 
to retain the ‘ common lands ’ as Zwingli was to 
win them. A cleavage within the confederacy 
appeared, and deepened into uncompromising 
hostility. The League of the Forest Cautona, 
formed at Beckenried in 1524, was soon faced by 
a counter-alliance. Both parties made a strong 
hid for outside help, hut, before any effective 
assistance had been secured by either, the first 
Civil War broke out. It was short and; bloodless. 
There was no battle. The two armies which came 
face to face at Cappel (1629), instead of fighting, 
negotiated terms of peace. The terms were a 
triumph for Zurich, hut it spee^Iy appeared that 
there were more than one possible interpretation 
of them. The civil war had only been postjponed. 
The feverish search for outside alliances continued. 
The Marburg Colloquy, in Zwingli’s mind, was no 
unimportant part of this ^nest.^ More time was 
spent by Zurich and by Zwingli in fruitless foreign 
negotiations than in independent preparation. 
Amid all this talk of help from outside it ceased to 
manifest the old self-help. The war began by a 
blockade of the Forest Cantons, which only served 
to rouse them to more vigorous action. They took 
the field in force. Zurich’s improvised resistance 
was a failure. For Zurich the battle of Cappel 
(1631) was a veritable Flodden, Zwingli was 
among the slain. In^ his f(*rty-e!ghth yeaor this 

t reat pacifist and patriot fell on the field of battle. 

'he secor^ treaty of Cappel reversed the first. 
But under jpenry Bullinger and his associates the 

1 Po? these politieai movements see an excellent brief account 
in Cambridge iihdiem jJesfnry, i^S20#. 


work of reformation continued, though tlfe leader- 
ship of the Swiss Reformation soon passed into the 
hands of Geneva. 

6. Appreciation.-— Very diverse Judgments have 
been passed on Zwingli’s doctrine and work. 
Apart altogether from those who know him only 
from some madequate statement of his doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper and who, in consequence, use 
the^ name Zwinghan almost as equivalent to 
rationalist, among those "who are professed students 
of his teaching there is a*&harp division of opinion. 
On the one hand it is said : 33^s world of thouglit, 
as a whole, and also in its inner component parts, 
is more medimvai ’ [than Luther’s]. ^ The opposite 
is just as confidently maintained : * Luther took 
up his station on the ground already occupied by 
I the Latin church : his desire was only to purify ; 

\ to put an end to the contradictions bet'ween the 
doctrmes of the church and the gospel. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, thought it necessary to restore, 
as far as possible, the primitive and simplest coi?- 
dition of the Christian church: he aimed at a 
complete revolution.’^ Now, without doubt, in 
the collected works of Zwingli, ’written at different 
times, out of the heart of widely different coutro- 
vepies, it would be elisy to find material for justi- 
fying either of these conclusions, but not much 
progress is made by bandying about the word 
'mediaeval’ as a term of reproach. In essentials 
Zwingli and Luther were nearer each other than 
they let themselves believe, as Martin Bucer saw. 
Having regard to its purpose, one must call the 
Marburg Colloquy a failure, but it did reveal how 
much at one the protagonists were. There was, 
certainly, a difference of emphasis. Zwingli had 
not the same all-trans|orming, ’woiid-renewing 
experience to drive hinf onwards. His theology 
was more Biblical than experimental. Even when 
he had caught the thrill of Luther’s protest, it 
came to deepen rather than to change the direction 
of the impulse he had received from Erasmus, the 
desire to explore the sources, to get back to the 
simplicities of primitive Christianity, to the pure, 
untainted Church of the NT. It is significant 
that the Zurich Reformation followed hard after 
Zwingli’s exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, 
interpreted as historically as the knowledge of"^ 
that day would permit. It is significant also that 
the full programme of the 67 Articles has this 
preface : 

* The articles and opinions below, I, XJinch Zwingli, confess 
to have preached in the worthy city of Zurich os based upon the 
Seriptures which are called inspired by God, and I offer to 
protect and conquer with the said articlea, and where X have 
not now correctly understood said Scriptures I shall allow 
myself to be taught better, but only from said Scriptures.' s 

Further, largely^ in consequence of this Bibli- 
cism, the reformation he directed was more radical. 
What Zwingli specially detested in the later 
growths which had buried this early Christianity 
was anything that could be called ‘the worship 
of the creature.’ Worship belonged to God alone, 

* the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ He did not undervalue art or music 
in themselves-— far from it— but, when they were 
so employed as to hinder an intelligent approach 
to the Creator, then to him they were anathema. 
The most conspicuous feature of Luther’s protest 
against mediaevalism was its anti -Judaic side— his 
hostility to its conception of work-righteousness j 
in Zwingli’s it was the anti-pagan— his hostility 
to its idolatrous eorruptidhs. 

This note was dommant at the beginning, and, 
despite all iterations and deepemngs, it remained 
dommant to the end. 

1 B. Seebcrg, JXfgmenpmhiekte^i iv. i 85t. 

aXi. von Banke, Mint;, of the J^formaU(^ in Cermanift 
IiOn4oti] 1906, p. 521. 

3 8. M. .lackson, from Zmngliy PhiladelphU, 

p. Ill* ^ ■ 
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ZWING-LI 


‘ Eijfht 0?^ nine years ago,’ he wiote m 1523, * I read a comfort' 
able fiction written on the Lord Jesus by the learned Erasmus 
of Kotteidam ; in which Jesus complains that men do not seek 
all good things from Him, whereas He is the fountain of all 
good. Then I thought if this be the case, why do we seek help 
from the cieaiuio? I began to search m Scnpture, and the 
works of the fathers . whether I could find there any certam 
information with regard to prayer to Saints. In short I found 
nothing of it in the Bii»le at all ; amongst the ancients I found 
it in some, and not in others. However, it did not much move 
if theij did teach praver to saints. For they always stood on 
testimony alone And when I read the Scriptures winch they 
quoted for this purpose, in the original, they had no such raean- 
inij^ as tlie’v wished thi ust u]x>n them ; and the more I considered 
this doctrine of opinion, the less authority I found for it in 
Sciipture, but rather mofe and more against it.’i 

This and similar autobiographic reminiscences 
can be too sbiongly stressed. We must ever 
remember that most of them are influenced by his 
claim to independence ofj and priority to, Luther. 
But in them all there appears, imdesignediy, this 
anti";pagan interest. 

Zwingli’s radicalism is peihaps most apparent 
iS his keen eye for, and his strong detestation of, 
^Yhat the Scottish Reformers were accustomed to 


Nor did he ever forget them. One of the things 
which made Luther doubtful if Zwingli were a 
fellow-worker or, indeed, a fellow-Chnstian was 
his continued regard for the heroes of classical 
antiquity, whom, in his very last writing, the 
Fidet Expgsitio (1631), addressed to Francis I., he 
placed along with the OT worthies and the saints 
an^ fathers of the Church in the heaven he hoped 
to reach. 

‘ Denique non fuit vir bonus, non erit mens sancta, non eat 
fidehs anima, ab ipso mundi exordio usque ad ejiis con- 
summationem, quern non sis isthio cum deo visurus.’i 

Humanist, Biblical scholar, protestant, liberal, 
patriot as he was, Zwingli could never have been 
the main agent in carrying through an epochs 
making reformation, even with the conditions to 
help him : he lacked the passionate earnestness 
and driving force of Luther ; but, with the aid of 
Luther’s work, he did accomplish a reformation to 
which many in our generation feel more strongly 
attracted than to either its great German counter- 
l^art or even its Genevan completion. 


call the ‘ dregs of papistry. ’ 

Sfcill further, this diflerence of emphasis is 
apparent in the doctrine of God, not so much in 
its content as in the iflacgi it occupies in the 
system. Though Zwingli doubtless owed here some- 
thing both to 8eneca and to Pico della Mirandola, 
his doctrine, like Luther’s, is accurately enough 
described as Pauline and Augustinian. No one, 
however, would be likely to seek in his doctrine 
of God Luther’s fundamental conception : it is 
otherwise with Zwingli. 

‘ While Lutheran Protestantism protested against the Judais- 
ing- righteousness by works, it asked the question. What is it 
in man that wins salvation? and gave the answer, Not 
works but faith, whereas the <l^formed Protestontism asked, 
Who IS it that saves, the creatuTe or God ?, and answered, God 
alone, salvation being referred to its ultimate source lu the 
fore-ordaimng and determining will of God.’ 2 

This trend of Reformed Protestantism is not to 
be traced to Calvin alone j it goes back to Zwingli. 
Though not so evident in his earliest Reformation 
treatises, it began to be increasingly evident in 
the controversies with the Anabaptists. One of 
their strongest arguments against baptism as 
^ practised by the Reformers was that the infant 
was incapable of the faith which alone could give 
it meaning ; to which Zwingli replied that baptism 
might easily^ precede faith, for election does : 
^antecedib igiiui electio fidem’;^ indeed, ‘ii qui 
eleeti sunt, illii del sunt anteaqimm credant.'^ 
Fi’om all this, leaving out of account their great 
divergence on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper,® 
it is evident that Zwingli was no mere echo of 
Luther from the mountains of Switzerland, but 
that he evolved a type of reformation, pursuing a 
parallel path, wliich was determined largely before 
ever the news of Luther’s heroic stand at Witten- 
berg gave it the momentum which carried it to 
victory. What Zwingli contributed to it was the 
Humanist training and the Humani.st outlook. 

1 Werk 0 , Zurich, 182Sfi., I 208 

a w. Hastie, Tlmolopj of the R&fm’med Chureh^ Bdiaburgh, 
100‘i, p. i.l5 (oKpomidlng Schweizer), 

3 Zurich, 1823 fi!., iii. 426. 

4 ill. 426. 

s For which see art. Ecouaubt (Beformation and post- 
Befcriuatiloa). 


Liter VToais. — ^The best y:uide to all but the most recent 
Zwing-h literature is to be found m G. Finsler, Zwingli- 
Bibhographie^ Zurich, 1807 Later studies are fully dealt with 
in Zminghana, do 1897 ff 

i. -—The earliest collected ed. was that of R. Qualther, 

Zurich, 1545, which was superseded by the excellent ed. of 
M Schuler and J. Schulthess, 8 vols , do. 1828-42 (Supplement, 
1861), which in turn is now giving way to the ed in progress in 
the Corpus Reformatorum, vol. 88 ed. E Egli, G. Fmslei, 
and W. Kohler, Berlin, 1905 ff. An English tr was begun under 
the editorship of S. M. Jackson, vol. i., New York, 1912, to 
whom also we are indebted for Selectio^is from Zwmrjh, 
Philadelphia, 1901. An admirable summary of the contents of 
Zwingli’s writings is that of P. Wernle, Rer evangelische 
Glauhe nach dm Hauptsohnften der Refoi'matorm^ vol. ii. 
‘ Zivingli,’ Tubingen, 1910. A popular ed. in modern German 
of Zwmgli’s main writings is that of G, Finsler, W. Kohler, and 
A. RuegL^ Zurich, 1918 Mention should be made, too, of 
O. Earners similai ed. of Zwingli’s letters, Zurich, 1918. 

li. Life and teackirig , — Among the older biogr^hies and the 
more recent treatments the most valuable are : J , C. MSrikofer, 
Olnek Zwingli naehdmurhtmdlieTien Quellen, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1867-69 ; A. Baur, Zwinqhs Theology, 2 vols,, Halle, 188^89 ; 
R. Stahelin, Euldreich Zwmgh; sein^Lehen und Wirhen nock 
den Quellen dargeatellt^ 2 vols., Basel, 1895-97 ; S. M. Jackson, 
Buldreich Zwingli^ IhRlr-WSli New York, 1901 ; S. Simpson, 
L%fe of mnch Zvdngh, London, 1903 ; T. M. Lindsay, A Hist 
of the Reformation^ vol. ii., Edinburgh, 1907; E. Egh, 
Schweizeriaehe ReformatiojisgeBehieMet ed, G. Finsler, vol. i., 
Zurich, 1910 ; A. Lang, Zwingli wnd Calvin, Bielefeld, 1913 ; 
W. Kohler, m Urw&re religiosm Brzieher^, Leipzig, 1917; 

O. Earner, Ruldreieh Zwmgh, Zurich, 1917 ; P, Burckhardt, 
Huldreich Zwingli, eine DarsteUung seiner Personhihh&it und 
seines Lehensioerkes, do, 1918 ; W. Kdhler, Which Z%oingU und 
die Refoi matim in der Sekweiz^ Tubingen, 1919, IHe Qe'^svtdt 
Ulrich Zwinghs, Gotha, 1920. 

ill. Discussions on special points,^W. Cunningham, The 
Reformers and the Tlwology of the Reformation^, Edinburgh, 
i860; A. Schweizer, Zwinghs Bedeutung nebm Luther, 
Zurich, 1884 ; J. M. Usteri, Zwingli und Erasmus, do. 1885 ; 
E. Nagel, Zwinghs Stelluna zw Schrift, Freiburg, 1806; 
C. von Kugelgea, Zwhiglis EtMk, Leipzig, 1902 ; W. Hastie, 
The Theology of the Refonmd Church in its Fundame^ital 
Principles, Edinburgh, 1904 ; J. Kreuteer, ZwingUs Lehre 
mn der ObrigJseit, Stuttgart, 1909; G. von Schulthess- 
Rechberg, Luther, Zwingli, und Calvin in ihren Ansiehten 
uber das Verkaltms von Staat Eirche, Aaran, 1909 ; J. I. 
Good, The Reformed Reformation, Philadelphia, 1916 ; E. 
Vischer, in Zum Qeddchtnis der Reformation, Basel, 1917; 

P. Wemle, Das Verhaltnis der schw&izerisoken zur deutsehen 
Refoimation, do. 1918; T. Pestalo^zi, Die Oegmr Zmnglm 
am Grossmunsterstift in Zurich, Zunch, 1918 ; O. Earner, 
ZwingUs Bedeutung fur die Gegmwart, do. 1919 ; A. Lang, 
Reformation und Gegenwart, Detmold, 1918 ; and the special 
studies in the memorial volume, Ulrich Zwingli, 

Zum Gedaehtms d&r Zuricher R^ormation, Zunch, 1919. 

Hugh Watt. 


1 Ferfe, iv, 68. 
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